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‘ moderate basis. 
_week of the strike, as set forth in the Geo- 
_ logical Survey bulletin, shows a slight addi- 
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THE “MARKET SITUATION 


“We are. now. up to the end of the first month 
cof the. strike, with little net change in the 
situation. that existed at the opening of the 
“period. While there has been some change 
in the bituminous mines at work and also in 

“the list of idle mines, one about offsets the 
other and the production ‘of coal is on a very 
The report for the second 


_ tional, decrease and the tonnage is now only 
one-third of normal. : There is no sign of a 
material increase in the output, although 
fluctuating. conditions are observable in the dif- 
ferent: districts as various mines are affected 
by union propaganda on the one hand or 


‘efforts made by operators on the other. 


Should Alabama and Colorado be omitted 


from the weekly tonnage statement, the output 


would , be very small. Good Friday may have 


. influenced. the ewig for the week of April 
e 


15th, but further defection in the ranks of 


..the«<mine» employes will prevent any increase 


for the week of April 22nd and the showing 
for that period will not be much different from 
that of the preceding week. The tonnage has 


_ been no greater than that in the most acute 
portion of the 1919 strike period. In fact, now 
_ that we are at the end of the fourth week, it 


can.be said that the situation is more pro- 
“nounced, for three years ago the output line, 


vas charted by the Survey, went up immediately 
after the first week. 


There is quite a change from old times, for 


now no thought of thirty per cent more coal 
being needed is evidenced, neither is there 
_ even a reference to twenty per cent more be- 
_ing required on account of the development 
of the country and increase of coal require- 
~ments in the two years and more than have 
vd ‘intervened. 


The complacency of the public is probably 
the keynote of the situation. Rarely has there 
‘been a strike that has attracted so little public 


» attention among those directly concerned as 
“Goal consumers. 

_,true,: -instigated by some few cases of urgent . 
‘inquiry, but at the important terminal mar- 
|, kets, were coal is available in cars or in boats, 


Mine prices are higher, it is 


«the. conditions. are very quiet and little increase 


aap price is reported, - 


“The customary Tuesday interview with 
“White House correspondents resulted in word 
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_ being sent forth that President Harding will 


intervene. When analyzed, however, this was 
found to be an indefinite statement, and one 
or two papers have already announced that 
he was misunderstood. Of course he will in- 
tervene if it becomes necessary, but, as we have 
said before, the Government will not be 
anxious to get burnt fingers by handling a 
proposition that is hot at both ends. It is 
doubtful if the President could over-ride Judge 
Anderson any more successfully than did Mr. 
Daugherty in his futile attempt. 

It is a question how negotiations might be 
instituted in view of that situation. One nec- 
essary initial step would be to find out whom 
to talk to. Negotiations could hardly be car- 
riel on with a committee of one hundred or 
with one hundred separate individuals, and it 
would require more than that number of per- 
sons to give representation to every separate 
field that is concerned in the bituminous labor 
situation. 

The past week or ten days have been a 
period of coal-burning weather in many sec- 
tions of the country. Even if temperature is 
but moderate, fires have to be kept going and 
it is probable that the arrival of the month of 
May will bring about quite a renewal of in- 
terest in the matter of coal supplies. Every- 
one among the rank and file of domestic con- 
sumers has been making close calculation 
during the winter, and doubtless came into 
the spring with small stocks. 

The activity of steel is a national subject for 
conversation. The Steel Corporation at pres- 
ent is a larger buyer of coal because of trouble 
at its own mines. Other lines feel the im- 
pulse and the opportunity for coal sales is 
growing. At many manufacturing plants 
stocks were large April Ist, but with the lapse 
of a period equalling one-twelfth of the year, 
there has been burned something like forty 
million tons at the least calculation of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal. 

Dealers still have a good stock on hand 
from all accounts, and appearances as well 
bear out the assertion. But few dealers carry 
a large proportion of their annual require- 
ments and what now seems a large stock,.an 
amount of coal that fills the yard to repletion, 
will melt away fast when actual demand com- 
mences. And this demand will arrive soon 
and will be brisk, we feel confident, for once 
let there be an indication that coal is scarce 
and it will be much sought after. In the an- 
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thracite trade in particular some stir may 
soon eventuate, for) no operators are shipping 
stove coal and very few have an available sup- 
ply of chestnut.’ Egg is also scarce, but steam 
sizes are plentiful. 

No bituminous negotiations are in progress 
now. No steps are being taken looking to a 
settlement of the difficulty. And the anthracite 
negotiations drag along to such a degree that 
intimations are heard of dissatisfaction among 
the mine workers. So far as the market: is 
concerned, no harm has been done in either 
case through the loss of a month’s activity. 
The situation was such that such a cessation 
of work was very desirable as a means of 
bringing about a clean-up. But the situation 
will become more interesting during May. To 
get out a year’s supply of hard coal in ten 
months will require the most energetic activity, 
and any further curtailment of the period 
within which tonnage can be purchased will 
make the situation all the more acute. 

Bituminous needs might be supplied in nine 
months’ time but we think that after the 
lapse of three months, with production on 
something like the present basis, the founda- 
tion would be laid for a critical period in the 
fall season. It is decidedly uncertain how 
long the present degree of suspension will con- 
tinue. Reports are prevalent at various sec- 
tions that they may make separate settlements, 
and of course if that eventuates the supply of 
coal will gradually increase. 

As yet there has been no 
bituminous prices since date of our recent 
issue. While the market is higher than it was 
the first of the month, no action has been 
shown in the past week. As time goes on the 
question of union help for idle men will raise 
many interesting questions, and looking for- 
ward from the present standpoint it would 
appear that the month of May will be quite 
fruitful in new developments of one sort and 
another. In the steel business it was found 
that as soon as orders commence to come in, 
the inquiry gained great momentum and we 
anticipate that this condition will prevail in 
the coal trade. 

This leads up naturally to thoughts of a 
shortage of tonnage in the fall. If the strike 
is protracted, it will take some time to get the 
mines running in good form once more, and 
despite the reported comments of capacity, it 
must be remembered that, after all, railroad 
facilities are the real governing factor. in 
amount that can be shipped. It may be that 
buyers will be so anxious for tonnage that the 
question of freight will not enter into their 
calculation as it did last year. Certainly the 
prospects of a substantial decrease seem to 
be fading away. 

It is expected, according to one report, that 
the Interstate Commerce’ Commission will 
hand down its decision in the railroad rate 
case in the near future, but that is a report 
that has been heard several times before and 
the meaning of the term “in the near future’ 
is by no means clear. Various commentators 
upon this theme indicate that a drastic reduc- 
tion is not to be anticipated, as operating costs 
have not been reduced to a sufficient degree as 
yet to warrant same, and it is is pointed that a 
reduction in coal freights in particular would 
do nothing towards stimulating tonnage move- 
ment. 

A moderate reduction on this and some 
other basic commodities is referred to as prob- 
able, but general reductions in advance of the 
Labor Board’s decision on the pending wage 
cases, and also pending the determination of 
the future price of coal, seem improbable. 


advance in 
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Trade Conditions at New York. 


Local Bituminous Requirements Being Taken Care of Largely from Hampton Roads 
—Anthracite Consumers as Well as Miners Are on Strike. 








Stagnation prevails in the anthracite trade, 
not only because the mines are closed but be- 
cause Consumers refuse to buy what coal is 
above ground. Stocks in the hands of the 
producing interests are being rapidly depleted 
in the case of domestic sizes above pea coal, 
but of the latter size and buckwheat there are 
still immense quantities in the storage plants. 

In addition, the wholesale interests have a 
considerable tonnage of these two sizes in 
their possession, chiefly in the form of loaded 
boats in the local harbor, as well as a smaller 
number of cargoes of other sizes, both steam 
and domestic. This tidewater accumulation is 
moving very slowly. Retail dealers have a 
lot of loaded boats alongside their plants, left 
over from March, on which demurrage charges 
are piling up. They are unwilling to add to 
their burden and will be out of the market un- 
til some of the stock on hand has been disposed 
of. ; 

This is a slow process, for the general public 
is displaying no fear of a coal shortage next 
winter. People are only buying what they 
need for current use. Retail sales were stimu- 
lated a little by the cool weather of last week 
and early this week, but not enough to amount 
to much. There is very little purchasing for 
future requirements. As one dealer puts it, 
“This is a double-barreled strike, with the 
miners demanding higher wages and the public 
insisting on lower prices.” 

This increases the probability of it being a 
long tie-up. Not only does the lack of de- 
mand provide fresh ammunition for the opera- 
tors, whose main argument for a wage reduc- 
tion is that the public will not buy hard coal 
at present prices, but it means that no pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment to end the suspension. If the public 
became panicky, President Harding would no 
doubt feel that it was up to him to emulate 
President Roosevelt's example of 20 years 
ago and appoint a commission. But until the 
popular attitude changes, he apparently in- 
tends to let the operators and miners fight it 
out. And both sides seem to be settling down 
for a long struggle. 

Independents and wholesalers are quoting 
all the way from $8.25 to $9.25 on domestic 
sizes, but the higher figure is more of an ask- 
ing price than a sales price. The accumula- 
tion of demurrage, however, is gradually 
adding to the value of coal on wheels and 
afloat. Pea coal is being quoted from $5.50 
to $6. 

Demand for steam sizes has not picked up 
noticeably, nor have prices advanced any to 
speak of, continuing on about the following 
mine basis: No. 1 buckwheat, $3-$3.75; rice, 
$2.30-$2.75 ; barley, $1.60-$2. 

The Bituminous Market. 


New York is being so freely supplied with 
southern coal that the shutting down of at 
least 90 per cent of the mines that ordinarily 
ship to this market has scarcely been felt so 
far. Of course that condition cannot last 
beyond a certain length of time, but its dura- 
tion is a question on which opinions differ 
widely. 

Some believe that before we get very far 


along into May, consumers. will appear in 
sufficient numbers to change the whole com- 
plexion of things. They point out that the 
situation is easy now because buyers have 
withdrawn from the market and not on ac- 
count of there being any great surplus of ton- 
nage around. A few days of active demand, 
they say, would clean up everything in sight. 

This is no doubt true, and is generally ad- 
mitted, but the point on which folks disagree 
is Whether the stock piles will hold out until 
an agreement is reached in the soft coal fields 
or the strike begins to go to pieces without 
any formal settlement being effected. Many 
think it will start to peter out, in the non- 
union fields at least, inside of another month 
and that production will increase fast enough 
to keep pace with the rising demand. 

Of course in the last analysis much depends 
on the rate of consumption. This has in- 
creased materially since the first of the year 
in iron and steel centers, but to a less extent 
in this vicinity. Stocks’are holding out about 
as anticipated, and buyers are not being forced 
to replenish ahead of time because they had 
under-estimated their future requirements 
when laying in reserve supplies. However, 
it was calculated that stocks on April Ist were 
sufficient 
months, on an average, and one month of that 
period has already elapsed. 

Several more steamers have arrived from 
Hampton Roads this week with Pocahontas 
and New River coal, besides some that was 
brought up in barges. Further shipments are 
being made, chiefly by large producers of 
Pennsylvania coal whose mines are affected by 
the strike. The bulk of the tonnage is being 
applied on bunker and utility contracts. 

Comparatively little of this southern coal is 
being brought up on speculation, for it would 
be a hazardous undertaking with the local de- 
mand as quiet as it is now. However, some 
of it has appeared on the market and the 
asking price is usually from $6.35 to $6.50 
alongside in harbor barges. Even the $6.50 
price leaves the shipper a fair margin if the 
tonnage is disposed of promptly, but if it gets 
on demurrage for any length of time a rise 
in the market is the only thing that will let 
him out whole: 

Pennsylvania operators with any tonnage 
to offer are quoting around $3.25 to $3.50 
per net ton f. o. b. mines for Pool 9, $3 to 
$3.25 for Pool 10, and $2.75 to $3 for Pool 
11. This is considerably above the prices 
these grades are commanding at the piers. 
Most of the high-volatile mines in Pennsylvania 
and northern West Virginia are closed down, 
hut on tonnage from those that are operating 
the quotations are usually from $2.75 to $3.25. 

Tidewater quotations range from $5.75 to 
$6.25 per gross ton f. 0. b. piers, depending on 
quality. Number of cars at the local ports is 
under 2,000, in addition to tonnage being held 
in: boats. 


Massachusetts Fuel Commissioner Eugene Hultman 
announces the quantity of anthracite coal on hand 
in the State as of April 1st at 808,274 tons, compared 
with 902,546 tons a_year ago, about 10 per cent of 
the total in each case being afloat, 


for only between two and _ three: 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Cold Weather Keeps the Retailers. Busy— 
Southern Coals Contracted For. 


Unusually cold weather for the late days of April 
served to keep the retail trade from going into a 
state of utter collapse. For four days in succession 


_ there were early morning frosts, which is well out 
of the ordinary,.and it meant the continuance of fires 


in the homes of the people. Of course there was no 
heavy ordering, but inasmuch as the trade had almost 
completely stopped during the week previous on ac- 
count of mild wéather, the orders that did come in 
were sufficient to hold them a few days longer, How- 
ever, days of extreme dullness seem to be right around 
the corner and with the first rise in the thermometer 
the retailers will go into the discard, 

All of the above is strikingly odd when considered 
in connection with the fact that no anthracite has 
been mined during the entire month’ and' no one has 
any idea when the mines will resume. In order to 
keep their yard forces at work numerous dealers are 
now soliciting trade in person, and by mail, to take 
in at least some coal to be prepared in case the mines 
should not resume operation in time to care for every- 
hody at the beginning of the coal burning season. 
» Yet the public fails to respond, and they are 
frankly suspicious that.the retailers are trying to “put 
something across.” The average consumer, at least 
in this market, never becomes enthusiastic in his in- 
tercourse with the man who uses every energy to 
keep him in coal, and the remark is commonly. heard 
from customers that this is the time the retailers will 
get caught with high-priced coal. 

It is a fact that quite a few dealers are anxious 
about the stocks on hand, being fearful lest they will 
he unable to dispose of the coal before settlement is 
made. Others are anxious to move coal promptly 
for the reason that they are making no money at the 
present rate of delivery, but with all the coal out of 
the yard they can shut up and dispense with all ex- 
pense except their own salaries. 


Dealers With Stocks May Benefit 


Nevertheless the coal is moving out and if another 
month should pass without change in the strike situa- 
tion we are inclined to believe that the man with coal 
in his yard will begin to take airs unto himself be- 
cause of his foresight in laying in a good stock! 
Just now on the other side of. the picture are those 
few who elected to go into the month with almost 
empty bins and if the strike should end now would 
quickly pose as wiseacres, yet every week of its con- 
tinuance from now on is going to give them increasing 
anxiety when they are compelled to advise the occa- 
sional purchaser that they are out of certain sizes. 
In other words, the coal business continues to be, as 
always, a guess, - 

Right in line with this we have two of the largest 
retail concerns in the city advertising and advising 
practically opposite courses. The one-says they have 
sold about two-thirds of their stock and suggests 
that the consumers put in enough coal to carry them 
well through the fall; the other advises merely the 
buying of such fuel as is necessary for current use 
for the balance of the season. ray 

It certainly seems as though not a least bit of 
progress has been made toward the settlement, and 
the dealers, now that they rarely see a coal salesman, 
are hungry for news as to what is going on between 
the miners and operators, since the newspapers print 
practically nothing. This week the papers announced 
in four or five lines the very important fact that the 
men and the mine owners had adjourned without be- 
ing able to agree, but more important, without setting 
a. date for future conferences. 

Jn the days not so long gone the papers could write 
a couple of columns on the seriousness that such a . 
development portends. Maybe if the day comes when — 
friend editor orders coal and can’t get it he will rise 
up and indignantly demand that something be done , 
for a suffering public. "an fe, 

-Pea isthe only size available for family trade and — 
is very difficult to move, as so many -dealers, unable 
to’ quickly dispose of what they- have, object to the 
dull appearance of the.storage coal, Some of them 
have also complained of the more than usual amount 
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of smaller sizes in it. »The leading company here 
still holds a price of $6.20 on this size despite rumors 
of a lower price in other markets. 

_ There is also plenty of buckwheat to be had and 
while there is no rush to get it, the companies are 
reporting a little better interest in it by the larger 
consumers, some of whom haye increased their orders 
lately. The price of buckwheat is still held at $3.50, 
‘and no change is likely in the face of a stiffening 
in the bituminous market, 

In the bituminous trade there is still very little 
demand, but prices are holding strong and in some 
instances have increased. This is explained by the 
fact that most buying is being done by the extremely 
large user, such as steel plants, and it is then the 
“small consumer who desires a car or two finds out 
that the market has greatly changed. In the highest 
grades of coal there is actually difficulty at times to 
‘procure them, and for this reason we do not give any 
quotation on Pool 1 coal, while Pool 9 is also very 
scarce, 

The first reports of coal from southern tide points 
finding a market in this city have been current re- 
cently. One large consumer here it is said has con- 
tracted for a cargo, that is due to arrive in a very 
short time. Shipments of this kind are likelyeto make 
the all-rail producers give much thought to the sit- 
uation. : 

Prices are difficult to record, particularly since such 
‘a very light tonnage is coming off the Pennsylvania 
RR. Via B. & O. and other lines, quotations are 
about as follows: Pool 9, $3.25 to $3.50; Pool 10, 
$3.10. to $3.25; Pool 11, $2.85 to $3.00. For Pennsyl- 
vania RR. shipments 25 cents a ton can well be added 
to the above figures. 





FAIRMONT TONNAGE GAINS 


Operators Meeting with Some Success in 
_ Resuming on Non-Union Basis. 


The strike situation has not greatly changed, but 
a bevy of small mines have made persistent drives to 
work non-union. There were 99 operations trying 
to work on Tuesday morning, but if their efforts meet 
with the same result as Monday’s, little significance 
can be attached to the drive. 

On Monday 98 mines tried the same stunt, which 
was an increase of 28 additional mines compared with 
Saturday, but the production was 14 cars shy of 
Saturday’s loading, which aggregated 183 cars. On 
Monday a total of .169 cars of coal was loaded, or 
a. gain of 61 cars compared to the Monday of the 
previous week, | ., 

A survey shows that the various railroads and 
divisions gained as follows on Monday of this week 
compared to the first day of the previous week: 
B. & O.-Monongah Division,.1 car; Charleston, 23 
cars; Connellsville, 3 cars; Cumberland, 9 cars; M. 
& W., 2. cars; Monongahela, 2 cars; M. & K,, 22 
cars. One car was lost on the Belington & Weaver 
branch of the Western Maryland, where a mine loads 
coal with about as much uncertainty as the weather. 

Coal mined in northern West Virginia by divisions 
on Monday was as follows: .B, & O.-Monongah, 29 
cars; Charleston, 58 cars; Connellsville, 7 cars; 
Cumberland, 29 cars; Monongahela, 2 cars; M. & 
W., 2 cars; M. & -K., 42 cars. 


860 Cars Loaded Last Week. 


’ Last week the mines of northern West Virginia 
loaded 860 cars of coal, or a gain of 113 cars over 
the previous week. The production by the various 
railroads and divisions was as follows: B. & O.- 
Monongah Division, 207 cars, an increase of 40 cars 
‘over the previous wéek; Charleston Division, 238 
tars, a gain of 11 cars; Connellsville’ Division, 46 
cars, two cars short of the previous week; Cumber- 
land Division, 142 cars, a’ gain of 7 cars; Western 
“Maryland-Bélington & Weaver, 19 cats, a gain of 
'S ‘cars; Monongahela, 41 cars, a gain of 4 cars; 


“Morgantown ‘& Kingwood, 167 cars, a gain of 39 
igs ewe piss an <P 

*"Some of-thése mines ‘worked on a non-union basis 
prior to April 1, and it is difficult to ascertain how 
niudh ‘of the coal ‘is’ being loaded by mines that de- 
clated ati open-shop basis after April 1. However, 
he tonnage appears to be gaining at the rate of 








APPRECIATION 


It is with a keen sense of satisfaction that we announce the completion of 
the fourth year of SAWARD’S JOURNAL. Our hearty thanks are tendered to 
our many friends in the trade who have made this enterprise a notable success. Our 
honest and sincere appreciation goes out for courtesies extended. In retrospection, 
the warm-hearted loyalty evidenced, the permitting of a mutual co-operation, the 
gaining of confidence through service faithfully performed, are incidents in’ our 


business life which we cannot pass over lightly, nor can we forget. 


thank all our patrons. 


We can and do 


With the assistance of the staff so long identified with me, I have made every 
effort to furnish such a publication as experience extending over more than a third 
of a century has led me to believe the trade requires. But this would have amounted 
to nothing did not those whose patronage we sought coincide with our view of the 
matter and, by placing their orders with us, substantiate their opinions. 


Our thanks go out, therefore, to all those who have favored and helped us in 
so substantial a manner—to the Kokoal brothers and the personal friends who were 
so quick to rally to our support in the first instance, and to those who recognized 
the progress made by our publication and fell into line in increasing numbers as 


the weeks went by. 


It has seldom happened that a trade publication has achieved such success in 
so short a time, and starting when Government restrictions were in force and amid 
the caution inspired by a military crisis, the record is the more notable. 


We recognize our debt of gratitude to thousands of coal firms and other pa- 
trons East and West, North and South—by no means forgetting loyal friends in 
Canada and abroad. They have the satisfaction of participating in an enterprise 
which has grown steadily since the outset, and which, thanks to their co-operation, 


now occupies an assured position. 





about 100 cars a week. If demand increases, the real 
temptation for the operators to start non-union 
would be present. A tempting scale of prices might 
furnish an incentive to start something. 

The general opinion is that a sudden increase in 
production would glut the market and knock the 
spots out of present prices. Last week there ap- 
peared a number of orders in the region, and in fact 
a decided stimulation in price levels took place. 
Most of the orders came from small manufacturers 
who. thought the strike talk was a hoax or from 
buyers who had figured on the non-union mines in 
southwestern Pennsylvania working without inter- 
ruption. 

Current Prices. 


Fairmont mine-run was disposed of at $2.75 to 
$3.25, and there was quite a little demand for it. Slack 
sold from $2 to $2.50. Three-quarter was sold at 
from $2.75 to $3.25. Here and there a plant’ is 
working that is equipped with screens, and slack and 
prepared sizes are being turned out, but this is only 
in limited quantities. In rare cases, where steel 
companies or public utility plants were hard pressed, 
due to banking on the Connellsville field for coal, 
some Fairmont tonnage has been sold at $4 this week. 

Mines along the Monongahela Railway in Penn- 
sylvania last week loaded 286 cars of coal, which is 
a gain of but two cars over the previous week. 
Working conditions at the non-union mines there 
have been very uncertain. During the first. week of 
vania for the week ending February 25th, 2,391 cars, 

Production last week was not quite’12 per cent of 
the tonnage mined on the Monongahela in Pennsyl- 
vania for the week ended February 25th, 2,391 cars, 
which was the 1922 peak. The largest tonnage loaded 
on any one day was last Saturday, when 73 cars of 
coal were produced, 

Last week the coal movement through the Grafton 
gateway on the B, & O, RR. amounted to 914 cars, 
a-loss of two cars compared with the week before. 

No coal shipments were made to the piers off 
either the Monongah or Charleston. divisions last 
week. "No coal went to the piers the previous week 
either. : 

Eastern coal shipped off the Monongah Division 
last week consisted of 389 carloads, 96 cars more 





than the previous week. More than the additional 
tonnage to the ast is accounted for in the heaviet 
railroad fuel loading, indicating that there was no 
great amount of general commercial business, 

More railroad fuel was shipped last week off the 
Monongah Divisicn than any week since the strike 
began. The figure stood at 186 cars, all of which 
the B. & O. secured individually. This, however, 
includes shipments from unconsigned loads. 

Coke production on the Monongah Division, B. & 
O., last week aggregated 55 carloads or 61 per cent 
as much as the preceding week. The reduction is 
believed to be due to the limited coal production in 
the Connellsville field, which has affected the Do- 
mestic Coke Corporation’s plant in Fairmont. Very 
little coke is hanging around the sidetracks these 
days, there having been but 20 unconsigned cars 
Monday. 4 

Unconsigned coal loads are also dwindling. Only 
306 were on the tracks Monday, against more than 
1,200 there when the strike began. In addition there 
are 23 “dead” loads on the Wyatt-Helen’s Run and 
Bingamon branches of the Western Maryland Rail- 
way, while there are 24 on the Monongahela. 





Steamship Fuel Corporation Growing. 


The Steamship Fuel Corporation, of which Sanders 
A. Wertheim is president, has moved its main office 
to 33 Rector street, New York, where more floor 
space, required to take care of the increasing business, 
is available. The new ’phone numbers are Bowling 
Green 6120, 6121, 6122 and 6123. 

To insure its patrons a continuous supply of high 
grade coal they have recently arranged for the com- 
plete output of six producing operations in Cambria 
County, Pa., shipping over either the Pennsylvania 
or the Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 

The coal is being introduced to the trade as Sandy- 
lou coal. 

A branch office, to take care of some of its increas- 
ing business, has recently been opened in the Land 
Title Building in Philadelphia, 


Saward’s Annual, the standard book of coal statis- 
tics is now ready. Send in your order. 


PS 
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CONDITIONS AROUND ALTOONA 


In Spite of Restricted Mining, Operators 
Have Many Unconsigned Cars. 


A.toona, Pa. April 27—No material change in 
the strike situation in the surrounding district is dis- 
cernible in the past few days. Some additions have 
been made to the ranks of the strikers in the non-union 
areas, and U. M. W. officials claim that in Somerset 
County, where practically all of the 11,000 miners 
employed were non-union before April Ist, about 9,000 
are now on strike and production has been reduced 
80 per cent, 

However, there is still a considerable production in 
the district. During the past few days it is asserted 
that production has somewhat increased and has aver- 
aged 800 cars a day. It is declared that there are 
1,600 cars standing on sidings and about mines in the 
district for which “the operators have not yet received 
orders, 


It is asserted by operators that jobbers and specu- 
lators have attempted, through sales to each other, to 
create a fictitious price, but that their efforts have 
been a failure and they are paying demurrage in the 
East that is eating up their profits. 

In the unionized portions of the field the strike has 
proceeded with little or no manifestation of ill-feel- 
ing, but in the previously non-union sectors, where the 
organizers have been active, there have been some un- 
pleasant incidents. A few operators have served evic- 
tion notices on striking miners, and the U. M. W. 
officials have appealed to Governor Sproul and the 
War Department for tents for the use of the families 
that have been evicted. 

At the offices of the Central Coal Association here 
it was asserted today that the miners as a whole have 
no reason for complaint; that while they are idle they 
are getting their fuel, light and, in many instances, 
their rent free or at a reduced figure. 

It is pointed out that practically all the large op- 
erations are electrified, and as the electric service is 
maintained to keep the pumps going, lighting is pro- 
vided as usual for the dwellings. It was also stated 
that during the 1919 strike fully 90 per cent of the 
miners who deal in company stores were carried 
along, and in most places where there are such stores 
it is being done now, 


Operators Not Taking Referendum. 


Denial is made by officials of the association of a 
story published in Johnstown and Philadelphia news- 
papers to the effect that the association was taking a 
referendum vote relative to formation of a new wage 
scale to combine the central Pennsylvania, western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia fields. 

They state that they knew nothing of the proposi- 
tion until they read it in the newspapers, and that 
they are as firm as ever in their attitude that the only 
way to settle and end the strike is for each district 
to have an adjustment in accordance with the com- 
petitive and other conditions in the respective dis- 
tricts. 

Analysis of the earnings of the miners in the dis- 
trict last year have been made by the statistical officers 
of the association during the past few days. They 
find that the union miners averaged 138 days each 
during 1921; that the average daily wage was $9.56, 
or about $1.20 per hour, and $1,319 for the year, 

That the men averaged but 138 working days in 
the year, it is pointed out, was due to the fact that 
much business was taken from the union operations 
and absorbed by those that had made wage adjust- 
ments; to the depression from which all industries 
suffered, and to the unwillingness of many miners to 
work regularly, 


Our Annual. 
Gazette-Times, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Gazette-Times acknowledges the receipt. from 
the author, Frederick W. Saward, of a copy of Sa- 
ward’s Annual for 1922. This is a standard statistical 
review of the coal trade, embracing details relative to 
output, prices, freight and wage rates, transportation, 
exports, etc., of importance to wholesale and retail 
coal dealers. The publication office is Saward’s 
Journal, 15 Park Row, New York. 


CINCINNATI PRICES UP 


Renewed Buying Causes Market Buoyancy, 
Particularly in High Volatiles. 


The last week has been one of renewed activity 
in the Cincinnati coal market and prices on steam 
coals made a significant advance, the special demand 
being for gas coals. Prices on other coals held their 
own and in several instances did even better. The 
special demand came not only from steel plants and 
other industries but from the lakes, where cargoes 
already are being made up for Chicago and the North- 
west, in addition to Buffalo and other eastern lake 
points. 

There was also a better call for smokeless coal at 
tidewater, chiefly for bunkerage and coastwise dis- 
tribution. The situation as a whole is favorable to 
continued improvement, and operators are exceedingly 
hopeful of a season of fairly profitable selling. 

The active demands of the week have called for 
larger operations, while the formerly persistent an- 
noyance and demoralization of no-bill cars have 
wholly disappeared. Loading in the New River and 
Winding Gulf fields has been at the raté of about 60 
per cent, while it has gone to about 70 per cent in 
the Pocahontas districts. In the Logan high volatile 
district, operation has been maintained at about &0 
per cent, and at better than 75 per cent in the Thacker 
and Williamson districts, where there has been no 
sign of interruption through the efforts of organiza- 
tion missionaries. 


Gain in Mining Activity. 


The Kanawha district is largely down, but a gradual” 


gain in non-union mining is reported along the C. & 
O. Hazard operations have increased to 75 per cent, 
and Harlan has improved its percentage of activity 
from 30 to more than 50 during the last week in spite 
of its large normal union membership. Even in Bell 
County, Kentucky, a number of mines haye resumed 
and it is said there will be more. In New River and 
Winding Gulf no effort has been made to influence 
miners inclined to follow the union, but each day 
has added to the number of those who yolunteered 
to return. 

The buying movement from the big steel concerns 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, though temporarily checked 
for a few days last week, has subsequently shown 
considerable activity and seems to be growing all the 
time. Cincinnati has had a large representation of 
buying agents, who have shown increasing anxiety for 
stocks as the price soared. There has also been a 
good deal of lake buying, chiefly for eastern water 
points, and the large volume of these cargoes necessi- 
tated a two-days’ embargo the first of this week, to 
give opportunity to clear up a really threatening con- 
gestion. 

Better demand for smokeless mine-run for New 
England railroads served slightly to harden the price 
on this fuel variety. The call for lump and egg con- 
tinued low, but in view of this fast prices on these 
grades were surprisingly well maintained. 


Prevailing Prices. 


In the high volatile grades, mine-run gas coals sold 
on Monday up to $2.65 and even $2.85, though there 
were sales as low as $2.35 and $2.50. Steam coals 
were from $2 to $2.25. This represented an advarice 
within the week of 50 cents to 85 cents, with the up- 
ward tendency apparently continuing. High-volatile 
lump and egg coals sold at $2.35 to $2.60, but the 
principal movement of this sort of fuel was on con- 
tract at a slightly lower rate than this. 

Nut and slack was in good demand and, because 
of the narrow supply resulting from reduced prepara- 
tion of domestic sizes, commanded a price around $2 
and went even higher by Tuesday. 

Smokeless lump and egg quotations ranged between 
$2.50 and $3, with no pressing demands. Mine-run 
showed an increase to $1.75 and $2, and nut and slack 
to $1.75 and $1.85. 

There are still a number of West Virginia low 
volatile operators who do not believe present prices 
justify operation, and others, who feel that it is im- 
portant to hold customers even at a temporary loss, 
are not disposed to stress their activities or to make 
sacrifices to get out a large tonnage. 


As yet the West has not shown up largely in the 
new steam demand, though Indiana industries’ have 
begun to call for supplies during the last week in ‘a 
moderate way and operators are expecting ‘these to 
get larger. The greater part of the steam orders 
from Ohio, Indiana and Michigan comes from indus- 
tries that gradually are moving in ‘the ‘direction of a 
normal output. Probably this is the most important 
feature of the situation -at this ‘time, because it 'be- 
speaks a measure of stability to the market vex after: 
the present strike is off. 

Cincinnati operators, practically’ without reputable 
exception, while glad to see prices return’ to a ‘nore 
profitable basis, deprecate the possibility of'a runaway 
market, for which they say there is no’ warrant in 
present conditions of supply and demand. The sup- 
ply available, even with large districts hopeléssly 
down, gives no possible basis for a buyers’ panic and 
men of the trade are expecting no such result, even 
though there should be temporary rush of ‘orders which 
are largely precautionary. 


No Anxiety with Regard to Labor. 


There is at this time no anxiety on the say ‘ot 
mine- owners of this general section as to the labor’ 
situation. From the start the policy of letting | dis- 
satished workers alone and awaiting their voluntary 
return to the mine pay-roll, has prevailed except in 
a few cases. - This has had a salutary effect and at no 
time has any mining company sought to. ‘reach its 
workers with extraordinary expedients. ‘This has 
served generally to avoid discordant conditions. 

Rail conditions have held up wonderfully. well. and 
doubtless the availability of rolling stock formerly 
used in marketing the output of districts now idle has 
helped a good deal in avoiding stress from the present 
larger movements of fuel from bee Viewne and 
Kentucky territory. 

Domestic sales in Cincinnati are aatariiie slow at 
this time, even with very low prices. Dealers are ex- 
pecting some stimulus to advance -buying for. next 
winter from otherwise advancing coal prices, but no- 
body appears to be scared as yet. That the coming 
season will see a large increase of domestic “coal 
buyers from the ranks of those who have always used 
natural gas in their furnaces goes without saying. 
These people have been paying a frightful price ‘for 
fuel cleanliness and convenience during a few months 
past and they have concluded in thousands of cases 
that they cannot stand the gaff. ae 





Changes in Reading’s Sales Agents... 


R. J. Montgomery, vice-president and general coal 
agent of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Tron Co. ey 
issues the following announcement: 

“Effective May 1, 1922, J. H. Sessions,” north- 
western sales agent, Minneapolis, Minn., for many 
years the company’s representative in the Northwest, 
retires from active duties at his own request and is 
hereby appointed manager of retail sales. 

“E. T. McDonald, formerly sales agent ‘at — Mit. 
waukee, Wis., is appointed northwestern sales agent 
with offices in the Lumber Exchange’ Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

“TD. H. Kirkpatrick is appointed sales agent at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with offices in the Majestic ‘Building.’ i 


More Alabama Mines ‘Teoneal 


BirMINGHAM, Ala., April 26—A corps of men is to 
be put to work at once on the Sloss mines at Besse- 
mer, getting the slope ready for operation, according 
to announcement this week, The Sloss mines are ‘the 
last in the district to resume, all other mining com- 
panies working all or part time and adding steadily 
to their output. Another slope.of the Republic mines 
in the Bessemer section resumed last week, .while the 
Woodward and Tennessee company mines are operat- 
ing almost on a normal -basis. . 

A strong demand for coke has developed suatnge the 
past week, spot coke being quoted at $5.25...As a 
consequence, a decided increase in coke production, is 
noted. Especially is beehive coke in strong demand. 
Furnaces, foundries and machine shops, large. coke 
consumers, are reopening at the rate,,of three .er 
four a week, and more coke is being. consumed in, the 
Birmingham district now than for-many months. 
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BUFFALO MARKET INACTIVE 


Bituminous Buyers Still Have Coal and Are 
Playing Waiting Game. 


This waiting for a market, with not a sign of it in 
sight, is about as tiresome as watching on a ship- 
wrecked raft for a sail and it lacks the element of 

excitement that one is supposed to feel in the latter 
ease. Still, if endurance is wanted, the members of 
the coal trade ought to be possessed of a big supply 
of it, for if an experience of a good sixteen months 
is not enough to harden one to the situation, then 
nothing would. _ 
_ There is any amount of speculation as to the 
~fength of the present special stress of things, but no- 
body even tries to predict the end of it. When even 
the veteran forecaster, George H. Cushing, con- 
 fesses as he did in a coal meeting here last week that 
‘ there were so many elements of uncertainty in the 
situation that he could not venture a prediction, it 
ought to be out of the question for anybody else to 
make the effort. So the talk is mostly non-committal. 
There are a few reports of price advances of a dollar 
or so ‘on bituminous being paid, but the rule is a re- 
fusal to do so. The consumer is too indifferent to 
the situation to go down into his none-too-full pocket 
on the supposition that the time is near when he will 
have no coal. He mostly has plenty now and he is 
going to’ chance it awhile yet. 

The situation is one of extreme difficulty to size 
up, for the operator usually talks bullish, the jobber 
is a decided bear, and the consumer is mostly silent. 
It is generally agreed that the miners will have to 
come down decidedly, but nobody wants to say what 
he thinks will happen before that time. Everybody is 
waiting for the other interest to take the first step 
towards a settlement. Nobody will stir if he can 
help it. 

Stocks Holding Out Well. 


While it is claimed that there is nothing like dis- 
tress anywhere, for the consumer is as a rule too 
well stocked up for any weakening yet, and is firm in 
the belief that the miners must yield before he does, 
still it is not denied that quite a good many things are 
going to happen before anybody gives in. So the 
wise man sits back and waits for the nature of things 
to point the way to a settlement. That he will have 
to wait awhile yet is the general opinion. 

The shutting off of most of the supply and the 
disappearance of any regular demand has hit the 
trade quite unequally. Some jobbers say they have 
not sold a car of coal this month, while others are 
billing it out steadily, though of course they do not 
claim that they have much of a trade. All try to be 
independent of the situation, but they will be about 
equally glad when things are back in the old channel 
again. Even in these slow business times there is 
little that has gone so steadily backward as the coal 
trade has. 

There are Pittsburgh coal shippers here who seem 
to be in a cheerful mood, for they claim to have a 
market for the small amount of coal they are produc- 
ing, and if Buffalo does not want it they are not dis- 

-turbed. Based on the average state of the remnant 
of the Buffalo market, the quotations must remain at 
$2.60 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Allegheny Valley 
and other mine-run, and $2 for slack, adding $2.36 
to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other coal for 
freight. These figures are mostly nominal, showing 
what the market has been. There is none now. Sales 
are made at all sorts of prices, and are too few to 
establish anything. 

The anthracite trade is very slow. Nothing is be- 
ing mined and the consumer is not asking for the 
storage coal held by the companies.  Jobbers report 
a few sales of independent anthracite at about 75 
cents premium. The consumer has coal and needs 
but little now. He is willing to wait till new prices 
are made. 

The lake trade is not stirring. The companies have 
coal that could be used in that way, but the upper 
lakes do not seem to need it, so it is better to hold it 
east till mining is resumed. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Coal Burning Weather Stimulates Trade— 
None Worrying Over Strike. 


Because receipts of coal at Minneapolis in March, 
1922, were about 80 per cent more than for March, 
1921, the logicians of the daily press jump to the 
conclusion that it was because of the coal strike that 
the increase occurred. It does not seem to have 
reached them that a colder spring accompanying 
more conservative buying right through the winter, 
resulted in more coal being needed in March, 1922, 
than in March, 1921, A year ago at this time, there 
were a great many private consumers who had 
quantities of domestic fuel in their bins that they car- 
ried over the summer. This spring there has been no 
chance up to this writing when domestic fires could 
be allowed to go out. People have had to buy right 
along, and this has kept the dealer trade stocking 
steadily to handle the business. 

So far from the strike having augmented buying, 
there is not the slightest indication that it has had 
any effect whatever in the Northwest. Inquiry among 
retail dealers reveals a distressing slump in orders 
during April. But the weather compels some buying. 


It results in fractional orders all along the line. Of 


course the bulk of the tonnage was in soft coal, of 
which but a very small amount goes into domestic 
consumption. But the steam users, industrial, public 
service, office building, apartment and others, have 
shown no alarm whatever about getting in such fuel 
as they need. Those which use dock coal have not 
the slightest reason for fearing anything of the kind. 
Unless there should be a wholly unexpected interfer- 
ence with transportation from docks, there is a sup- 
ply for several months within a 24 hour haul. 


Ample Coal for Several Months. 


Even with rail coal, though production ceased 
April Ist, yet there was provision made for some 
time ahead, and what with coal loaded or in transit, 
there has been no difficulty developed so far. Local 
steam users have put in as much steam caal as they 
could handle, and consumption has not been large. 
The flour mills and the electric light and street rail- 
way power plants using water power, have had ex- 
treme high water to afford all the power their wheels 
could produce. 

So far as prices are concerned, there has been no 
effect following the strike, except on screenings. 
These had been down to a low figure, and have 
shown some steadying, more because limited shipping 
of regular sizes has kept down production of screen- 
ings, than for any other cause. On regular sizes of 
coal, there has been enough competition to prevent 
dock prices from getting back to list. Concessions 
(which are more euphonious than price cuts) have 
been made in varying amounts up to as much as 40 
cents, according to current rtynor. Those who 
claim to have held to the list price, claim to be losing 
business by doing so. 

As yet, the only people in this district who seem 
to have the slightest alarm over the coal situation 
are the daily press and members of Congress. The 
first named presumably see in the situation a “story” 
which when tied to “human interest” ought never to 
be allowed to be hampered by reason of cold facts. 
And members of Congress must have something for 
the dear public to divert attention from tariff, taxes, 
soldiers’ bonus and other unpleasant facts. 





A certain house, which only a couple of weeks ago 
thought advertising was a hopeless proposition on 
account of the apathy of the market, now writes us 
that it is useless because they have more orders than 
they can fill, Of course the number of excuses that 
can be devised for not advertising is very large. One 
who is willing to dispense with sincerity can formu- 
late them as quickly as the clock ticks, and yet at the 
same time the reversal of form indicated by the above 
mentioned correspondence bears out what we have 
said heretofore with reference to the market changing 


suddenly. 


The New York office of Slattery Bros, at 143 
Liberty street, has been temporarily discontinued. 


CHICAGO MARKET QUIET 





Non-Union Coal Increased — 
No Shortage in Sight. 


Since the beginning of the strike, one month ago, 
the Chicago market has been practically inactive. This 
city, up until the present week, did not feel the im- 
provement in demand which was reported from other 
sections of the country, particularly the East. Even 
the non-union fuels have not been in demand, but a 
turn was noticed the early part of this week. For 
the past few days reports of better demand have be- 
come more consistent, and the complaints of “no buy- 
ing” have diminished considerably. Prices for non- 
union coal advanced some this week, but this was due, 
according to the Chicago wholesalers, to a more 
urgent demand for this coal from other parts of the 
country, rather than from the Chicago trade. 

Some coal is now being worked by eastern Ken- 
tucky operators for the steel mills and the dock trade, 
and there is also a fair quantity of coal moving 
through Chicago houses for Canadian destination, 

Coal operators west of Chicago, who are not tied- 
up. with the strike, are sending some supplies into 
this city. Last Sunday one train load of 58 cars 
arrived in Chicago over the Chicago & Northwestern 
road, but the purchaser is unknown. 

However, there is no shortage in sight, regardless 
of the fact that a number of the non-union fields are 
sold up for more than a month to come. The problem 
of the non-union operators will be to hold back, or 
discourage, large purchasers by the consumers, having 
in mind a more equal distribution of the supply 
able and a steadying effect on prices. 


Coal Held for Better Prices 


The remaining supplies of coal in Indiana and Il- 
linois in first hands are being held for better prices, 
and the market has already commenced to advance in 
a moderate way: Mine-run from these States is now 
selling as high as $3.50, and screenings at $3. These 
prices are nearly double the price the month before 
the strike was on. 

One big factor which is probably holding the de- 
inand for coal in check is the fact that rumors have 
spread throughout the trade that freight rates on coal 
will come down on May 15th. Someone, claiming to 
have the “inside” information of the contemplated 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
created a flame of expectation which has spread to the 
large consumers with almost unbelievable rapidity, 
and they in turn are backing the information by lack 
of orders for coal. 


Prices for 


avail- 


A canvass of Illinois reveals the fact that the cen- 
tral district of the State is practically bare of supplies 
at the mines; Saline and Williamson counties are said 
to jointly hold less than 1,000 cars, while Franklin 
County has reduced its stock stored before the strike 
to approximately 1,500 cars. The Peoria district has 
nothing to offer, reserving only the supplies needed 
for use by the mines. 

Only a few small orders are being received from 
the country trade for anthracite and the demand for 
this coal from the city retailers is practically nil. 

Advances of 50 to 80 cents in the price of screen- 
ings have been made during the past week or two. 
This grade of Illinois coal has been in good demand 
and is naturally becoming very scarce owing to lack 
of production and moderate sales. 

Prices on smokeless coals have iollowed the eastern 
lead to higher levéls, regardless of the fact that the 
demand in this section for that coal is little better 
than nothing, 





How coal costs mount up at the delivery end is 
indicated by a recent quotation of $2.50 for delivery 
from yard to'a somewhat remote place of consump- 
tion; a matter of five miles or less. This is more 
than rail freight from mines to tide, reducing charge 
to a net ton basis, and illustrates in a definite form 
old-time statements about local delivery of a barrel 
of flour being more than the freight from Minneapolis. 


Saward’s Annual, Standard Book of Coal Statis- 
tics. Now ready. Send in your order. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Market Takes on Firmer Tone, with Dumpings 
and Pier Stocks Showing Gain. 


The tone of the coal market at Hampton Roads 
is growing steadily stronger as the effects of 
the strike extend themselves to the consuming 
centers, which have been cut off from a large 
part of their current supplies for a period of 
four weeks. Production in the fields serving 
this territory can probably be increased con- 
siderably over what it has been so far. 

The Norfolk & Western loadings have beer 
heavier than in March, but the Virginian has 
not fared quite so well, due in part to lack of 
a market. With demand increasing, mines that 
have not had orders for their full output will 
be able to increase their loadings. Stocks on 
hand at tide are considerably above what they 
were a week ago and even further ahead of what 
they were three weeks ago. 

With the increase of stocks on hand the ton- 
nage handled over the piers gained over that of 
a week ago. Total tonnage handled for the 
week ending April 21st was 321,492 tons, while 
the previous week showed 306,066 tons handled. 
For the same week last year it was 256,664 tons. 
The total tonnage handled over all three piers 
up to date for this year amounts to 4,380,441 tons, 
while during the corresponding period last year it 
was 4,167,506 tons. 

Heavy Shipments to New York. 

Commencement of what shippers expect will 
be a heavy movement to New York constitutes 
the outstanding development in the situation at 
the present time. Tonnages moving to the metrop- 
olis constitute a large proportion of the coast- 
wise traffic going out from Hampton Roads, and 
it is believed that the trade will expand further 


as the strike progresses. No other coastwise 
movement is at present under way except the 
regular New England trade, and regular but 


infrequent shipments to Baltimore. 

It is regarded as by no means impossible, how- 
ever, that other seaboard cities will come into 
this market for fuel before the strike is over. 
Movement to Canadian points likewise may be 
expected as a result of curtailment of inland ship- 
ments to Canadian points. : 

Export clearances since the first of the month 
have amounted to 150,000 tons, which is a better 
figure by far than that marked up during any 
other month this year. Despite this fact, shippers 
assert that they can see no fundamental change 
in the export situation. British coal, in spite of 
the advance in prices, is going abroad in increas- 
ing quantities. 

British coal exports for March gained more 
than 25 per cent over February and were far in 


excess of those for March a year ago, which 
was the last month preceding the big miners’ 
strike in England. Figures compiled by the 


Department of Commerce covering England’s 
foreign trade show that British exporters shipped 
abroad 5,201,000 tons of coal last month, as com- 
pared with 4,014,000 tons in February and 
1,968,000 tons in March, 1921. 

During the past week prices on all grades of 
coal at Hampton Roads have stiffened from 15 
to 25 cents per ton, while quotations are around 
25 to 35 cents per ton over the figures quoted 
during the first two weeks of this month. While 
it is not believed that any business is being done 
at the maximum quotations, the local market is 
quotable about as follows: Pool 1 grade, $4.85 
to $5.10; Pool 2, $4.75 to $4.95; Pools 1 and 2 
mixed, $4.85 to $4.95 per gross ton piers; Pools 
5 and 7—with practically none on handeand very 
light demand—$4.85 to $5.10. 


V_ G. Porter, head of the Porter Coal Co., Belvi- 
dere, Ill., was in Chicago this week conferring with 
The Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co. The Porter Coal 
Co.. which was formerly known as the L. S. Kastner 
Coal Co., has made arrangements to represent The 
Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co. in northern Illinois, em- 
bracing a territory from Rockford to Elgin, 


QUIET AT BOSTON 





Plenty of Coal and None Are Worrying— 
Little All-Rail Business. 


The action of the bituminous market in this section 
certainly bears no indication that we have been hav- 
ing a strike for nearly a month nor does it tend to 
prove that buyers have any fears as to the ultimate 
outcome of the mining controversy. Rather is the 
conviction growing that in the words of one of 
the coal operators, the “miners will have to take a 
bad licking.’ And that means coal every whit as 
cheap as is now being offered in the Boston spot 
market, if not somewhat lower. 


There is more than plenty of coal in the harbor. 
According to quite a few coal men, there is too much 
at the moment to make it other than unpleasant for 
the companies that feel obliged to make, if not a 
small profit, at least their costs out of their transac- 
tions. The 28,000 or more tons of soft coal now on 
vessels in the harbor under ordinary circumstances 
would not be considered a large amount, but a con- 
siderable percentage of that tonnage is regarded as 
distress coal, or will become so in very short order. 

Demand, being more or less neglible the past fort- 
night, does not seem to strengthen and much of the 
bituminous on hand will probably go a-begging. Not 
all of it, of course, is Navy standard coal, there 
being considerable difference in the quality of the 
tonnages available. There has been a diminution in 
the output in the non-union districts the past week or 
so and shipments have not been arriving in such 
quantities as formerly. This will help to relieve the 
situation. 


The spot prices prevailing for the best Pocahontas 
and New River coal at the present time is still 
around the $6.15 mark, on cars, Mystic. Whether it 
will stay there, in view of the fact that consumers are 
in no great need for fuel, is another question. Of 
course, prices are not uniform. 


Large Buyers Favored. 


Certain of the big factors who maintain their own 
discharging and storage depots are asking firmly 
$6.25 gross tons on cars Boston and the need of 
the consumer as well as the size of his order de- 
termines whether he pays the higher or the lower 
figure. There is even good coal to be had under 
$6.15, but when one gets down to that figure there 
is a considerable difference in the quality of coal 
offered. The buyer desiring a few cars a day over 
a certain period would have to pay the higher price, 
while inquiry for sizable tonnage for more or less 
immediate delivery is favored with concessions. 


Prices at Norfolk, considering freight and insur- 
ance, are higher than at Boston, none being offered 
at that place for less than $4.75 gross tons Hampton 
Roads. This fact is undoubtedly proof that the slump 
at Boston is due largely to the unfortunate arrival 
in the same week of much uncalled for coal, a good 
deal of which is of a speculative order and some 
refused by consumers who are unable at this time to 
take more. Prices at Providence are held at $6.25 
on cars while at New Haven, the price is $6.35. 
Coastwise vessel freights have not dropped materially, 
in spite of the fact that offerings at Norfolk have 
been gradually getting lighter. Nevertheless, a ship- 
per could probably get a vessel of a moderate size 
for say 85 cents. 

There is very little all-rail business, though such 
tonnage as is being offered is at higher prices than 
prevailed four weeks or even three,weeks ago. There 
is no Pennsylvania pool 1 to be had, the best bitu- 
minous all-rail coal to be had being pool 9, and the 
asking price is around $3.10. Prices have been even 
higher the past few days, but demand is so indifferent 
that shippers are willing to sell at cost just to get 
out whole in this peculiar situation. At best, it can 
be asserted that offerings and prices are quite un- 
certain and the market as a whole very unsatisfactory. 

Anthracite dealings are a negligible factor. since in 
this department the union strike is well-nigh 100 
per cent effective. Retailers can get a little egg and 
some stove from one or two shippers, but little is 
wanted and buying by householders is nil. 


IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 





Mine Tie-Up Continues, Without Causing 
Further Advance in Prices. 


Jounstown, Pa., April 27—Extra gains have been 
made by the union forces in the Johnstown district 
during the past week, and the section is pretty well 
tied up. Somerset County is practically all down, 
according to the reports from that district, union 
officials claiming that very few mines are operating. 
In Jenners, several hundred more went out this 
week, swelling the number of idle in that section. 

Figures of the State Employment Bureau covering 
the counties of Westmoreland, Somerset, Jefferson, 
Cambria, Indiana, and Clearfield, show that 65,000 
miners are out in the district, a gain of 5,000 being 
reported during the past week. Of this number 
20,000 are out in Cambria County; 7,000 out in 
Somerset; 13,000 in Clearfield; 10,000 out in Indiana 
County ; 6,000 out in Jefferson County; and 9,000 out 
in Westmoreland County. 

Figures compiled at Harrisburg show that 91,000 
miners are employed in the six counties allotted to 
this district, and with 65,000 out on strike there re- 
main but 26,000 in the mines. 

While Judge John A. Berkey in Somerset County 
granted preliminary injunctions in the cases of four 
companies last week, restraining President John 
Brophy of District No. 2 and others from holding 
meetings on or near company properties, and from 
committing any acts of violence or intimidation, and 
a few days later granted additional injunctions in 
the cases of ten other companies in that section, 
Cambria County judges refused to grant injunctions. 

Ten injunctions, in addition to the first four, were 
for the Davis Coal & Coke Co.; Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co.; Lochrie-Price Coal Mining Co.; 
Randolph Coal Co.; Smokeless Quemahoning Co., 
Meyersdale Fuel Co.; Jasahill Coal Mining Co.; 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co.; Brothers Valley Coal 
Co.; Reitz Coal Mining Co., and the Penn Smokeless 
Coal Co. 


Cambria County Judges Refuse Injunctions. 


The Monroe Coal Mining Company, of Reyvloc, 
presented a motion to the courts of Cambria County 
asking an injunction against the union officials, -in 
the matter of eviction of tenants who had five-day 
leases with them. Presiding Judge John E. Evans 
and Judge John H. McCann refused the motion. 
Judge McCann stated in refusing the motion that 
he is opposed to government by injunction for one 
side or the other, but that where it was clearly indi- 
cated that the injunction was to protect rights, it 
would be granted. Seven other cases in ejection were 
filed by coal companies, but were refused by the 
judges. 

Miners claim they have many men who are em- 
ployed at the Cambria Steel Co. out at present, and 
that more are scheduled to go out within a short 
time. Mines at Acosta, in Somerset County, went 
into the “strike zone” the first of the week, according 
to union officials, but it is understood they have since 
returned. Production in Somerset County has been 
eut more than 80 per cent, it is claimed, with the 
recent additions to the strikers’ numbers. 

At the Davis Coal & Coke Co. operations at 
Boswell, in Somerset County, very few miners are at. 
work. 

Prices remain at the same levels as of last week, 
Pool 9 selling at $2.90 to $3; Pool 10 at $2.75 to 
$2.85; Pool 11 at $2.50 to $2.60. Operators report 
very little business, but the belief is entertained that 
a week or so more should see more business for them. 


One retail dealer thinks that harm is done through 
wholesale concerns sending out postal cards offering 
tonnage to steam users at low prices. The lists of 
some wholesale concerns devoted to this picayune 
form of advertising are very comprehensive. Some 
of them send hundreds of cards to comparatively 
small communities. A lot of folks consequently get 
the idea in their minds that if the price of coal (mine 
price of bituminous) is down close to $2 a ton, why 
should they pay $15 or $16 to their local dealer? 
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DEADLOCK CONTINUES 





Anthracite Operators and Miners Apparently 
No Nearer an Agreement. 


The anthracite sub-committee which has been hold- 
ing frequent sessions in New York since March 15th, 
does not seem to be getting anywhere with its wage 
negotiations. One reason for this lack of progress 
has been the delay of the operators in announcing 
what they expect the men to accept in the way of 
a reduction. 

Apparently their failure to commit themselves in 
this respect is due in large part to a desire to see 


how things are going in the bituminous fields. Since 


the steam sizes must be sold in competition with soft 
coal, it is plain that wages in the anthracite region 


must bear some relation to those paid to bituminous 


tials be again restored. 


miners in central Pennsylvania, And the fact that 
President Lewis of the U. M. W. has been out of 
the city so much lately has not facilitated matters— 

A widely circulated report that the operators were 
unable to agree among themselves on the size of the 
reduction was denied at their headquarters in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on Wednesday. 


Eight-Hour Demand Discussed. 
The proceedings at Wednesday’s meeting were offi- 


cially described in the following statement by Joseph 


Gorman, secretary of the sub-committee: “There 
was discussion of the demand of the mine workers 
for a universal eight-hour day in the anthracite coal 
field. The operators inquired particularly as to the 
views of the mine workers upon this demand cover- 
ing inside workers. Operators expressed the opin- 
jon that the granting of this demand would not re- 
sult in as great a productivity of the employes 
affected. This view was disputed by the mine 
workers. There was a general discussion of the re- 
sult of the shorter work day in the mines of Eng- 
land.” 

The anthracite miners are reported to be getting 
tired of their vacation and are urging their repre- 
sentatives to speed up the negotiations. The latter 
blame the operators for the delay and threaten to 
break off the parleys unless definite proposals are put 
forward soon. This would not make any practical 
difference, as the collieries are already closed and 
promise to remain so indefinitely. The union offi- 
cials do not want to declare a strike because that 
would involve the payment of strike benefits. 

Thursday evening the following statement was 
given out by the operators: 

“At today’s session of the anthracite committee 
there was consideration of the request of the mine 
workers for a restoration of the differentials that ex- 
isted in cents per day prior to the last agreement. 
The miners took the position that the fixing of a 
$4.20 minimum by the award of the last commission 
destroyed many of the differentials that had been 
paid to occupations requiring more skill than common 
labor and that it was important that these differen- 
There was a general dis- 
cussion of the wage question and the cost of living. 
The committee will meet tomorrow.” 


The Tax Burden. 


The matter of heavy taxation has not been so much 
heard of in business circles recently, for the first 
great tax day of the year is now some distance in the 
background and about six weeks intervene before the 
next payment comes due. Moreover, in many cases 
the burden has been passed on to the consumer, so- 
called, added to the cost of goods in such a way as 
to cause little difficulty to initial interests. 

Several years’ experience has helped to adjust mat- 
ters along this line, while experience has also enabled 
capitalistic interests to so adjust their investments 
as to ease the tax burden. But, however decreased, 
it is a serious matter and the entire business commu- 
nity will be in an easier position, in a better way to 
do business in the old-time way, better prepared to 
launch on new ventures, when the exactions of the 
tax gatherer are less of a feature. 


One middle house is offering “re-washed stock egg, 


ISIS, oh at: $0.00: 


Norfolk Notes. 


C. H. Mead, general manager of the Interstate 
Coal & Dock Co., paid a visit to their branch 
office at Norfolk last week. 


W. H. Maher, formerly manager for Coale & 
Co. here, has left for New York to make a short 
business visit to the metropolis. 


Archie Jett, of Leitch & Co., is taking a little 
vacation visiting his relatives at Avalon, Va. He 
will return the latter part of this week. 


Col. C. F. Clement, vice-president of the Em- 
mons Coal Mining Co., of Philadelphia, has been 
in town for a few days looking after the affairs 
of his company, 


Captain Herbert McNamara, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Neptune Line, Inc., of New York, 
was a visitor to the city this week, on a short 
business trip for his company. 


O. C. Huffman, vice-president of the W. E. 
Deegans Coal Co., and M. M. Floyd, southern 
sales manager, have been spending several days in 
the city this week looking over the market situa- 
tion. 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Vir- 
ginian Railway will be held at Norfolk on Satur- 
day. At this meeting the approval of the lease 
of the Virginian & Western Railway Co.’s prop- 
erty will come up. This property extends from 
Maben, on the Virginian, to Glen Rock, in the 
New Bern River coal field, and opens up a new 
mining district. The line of the Virginian & 
Western is already constructed and is ready for 
operation. It will be an independent company, 
but the lease which the stockholders will be called 
to pass upon provides for its operation as a part 
of the Virginian. 

Robert Hasler, senior partner of the firm of 
Hasler & Co., will sail this week from New York 
on the White Star Liner Celtic for a three months’ 
business and pleasure trip to Europe, Mr. Hasler, 
a native of England, has visited that country but 
once since he came to the United States, his last 
trip to his native country having been made ten 
years ago. After visiting his parents he will make 
a tour through Scandinavian countries, also Germany, 
Holland, France and Spain, spending most of his 
time in the principal seaports of western Europe. 
W. N. Westerlund will be in charge of the local 
office during the absence of Mr. Hasler. 





Too Much Drumming. 


Garfeld address at recent dinner blamed the public 
for irregularity of coal trade. But has not the public 
beea led by the producers themselves to expect too 
much in- the way of supply and service? We have 
said before that the bituminous trade, particularly 
the western trade, has been drummed to death. It 
has become a single carload trade. Lots of bright 
young men are sent out to scour the country for, 
orders, and they find that in the face of strong com- 
petition they have done well to sell a single car to 
people with whom they succeed in doing any business 
at all. This idea has spread into the eastern trade in 
recent years, and instead of a buyer taking a cargo 
of coal, or its equivalent in carloads, he finds that he 
can get a single carload with great promptness when 
normal conditions prevail. 


Union Claims Disputed. 


Prttspurce, Pa., April 28—Coal operators here 
refuse to accept the statement made by John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, as 
to an increase in the number of idle non-union mines 
in southwestern Pennsylvania. The situation remains 
practically unchanged in that respect, but with load- 
ings at non-union operations showing a small increase. 

It was stated at the headquarters of the local 
operators’ association today that the strikers appeared 
to be losing rather than gaining ground. 

The demand for coal is light. 


Dealers in one of the Hudson River towns are to 
hold a conference because, as one man says, they 
don’t know what to tell their customers. 


Boston Notes. 


W. M. W. Spring, president of the Spring Coal 
Co. of Boston, is back at his desk after a short ya- 
cation at White Sulphur Springs. 


Bituminous coal on hand and en route as of 
April Ist last, totaled 209,230 tons for the whole 
State and 76,711 tons for Metropolitan Boston. 


Island Creek Coa] production for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1922 totaled 1,006,137 tons, compared with 
production in the corresponding quarter of 1921 of 
635,870 tons. 


FE. B. Townsend of the coal company bearing his 
name, who was operated on at the General Massachu- 
setts Hospital for appendicitis some two weeks ago is 
doing nicely and will be up and about in a few days. 


Of anthracite on hand and en route to the State 
April Ist last, Metropolitan Boston held approx- 
imately 37 per cent, reporting stocks on hand 
April Ist, of 302,236 tons (41,020 en route) as against 
326,512 tons (28,360 en route) for the same date last 
year. 


Arthur P, Bryant, vice-president of the Spring 
Coal Co., has returned from an extended resting 
period at the Bermudas, following his severe illness 
with pneumonia. He is entirely recovered but due 
to the stagnant condition in the bituminous coal 
trade, has not returned to his office. 


The City of Quincy has awarded a contract for 
2,400 tons of bituminous coal for immediate de- 
livery, to the City Fuel Co. of Boston at $6.86 a ton 
delivered. Bids were asked for on 200 tons of 
anthracite. The lowest bid of $13.48 a ton by the 
Quincy Coal Co. was rejected. 


Pond Creek Coal Co. prodticed 244,854 tons in 
the first quarter of 1922 against 183,214 tons in the 
same quarter of 1921. The increased production 
of both of these companies. during the period was 
largely the result of the anticipated suspension of 
activities in the union districts on April 1st. 

The Boston schooner, the Bradford E. Jones, 
controlled by the Atlantic Coast Co., carrying coal 
from Norfolk, reached Portland a few days ago 
after the longest passage on record. The boat was 
leaking and after discharge of the cargo will be 
hauled out for further repairs. It was blown out 
of its course by a gale when off Highland Light and 
put in at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


The report of State Fuel Administrator Hultman 
shows that domestic anthracite on hand and en 
route to Massachusetts as of April lst last, the end 
of the coal year, totaled 808,274 tons (94,782 tons en 
route), against 902,506 tons (94,517 tons en route) 
a year ago. Total receipts during 12 months to 
April 1, 1922 were 5,151,209 tons, contrasting with 
5,672,747 tons received during the 1920-1921 coal 
year. 

The City Fuel Co. of Boston was the successful 
bidder for approximately 2,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, asked for by the Superintendent of Supplies of 
the City of Boston for use in public buildings. There 
were seven bids for the coal which covers needs for 
this particular department for the next two months. 
The price was $6.67 net ton delivered in bins. Speci- 
fications of the coal were 14,500 b. t. u. as received 
and six per cent dry ash. 


Demand Will Come. 


When the demand for coal is on a normal basis, 
there will not be enough either of mines or miners. 
We must remember that the coal trade has not had 
normal growth for ten years. There was demand 
enough during the war, but not the means to supply 
it. The coal trade also had to encounter the crest 
of the oil competition, which will be less important 
from now on. There has also been a keen degree of 
conservation, fostered by governmental authority, in- 
stigation and suggestion. The result has been such 
repression over a term of years as was never before 
known. When the trade strikes a-more normal pace, 
once more, there will not be much heard of too many 
mines or too many miners, Already certain old fields 
like the Cumberland district have been depleted and 
as time goes on more work, more careful work sill 
be required to get out tonnage from the partially ex- 
ploited mines. 1 





CONNELLSVILLE SITUATION 


Coke Output Down to 43 Per Cent of What 
It Was Late in March. 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa., April 27,—The third week of 
the strike in the Connellsville region resulted in a 
further reduction of 33,000 tons in coke output, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Courier. Con- 
ditions in the region with respect to its coking plants 
at the end of last week is shown by the following 
summary : 

Of the 62 plants active on April lst, 30, or 
48.4 per cent, remained in operation. 

Of 11,964 ovens in blast April Ist, 5,968, 
or 49.9 per cent, were in blast. 

Production last week was 64,980 tons, or 
43.4 per cent of 149,960 tons, the output 
during the week ended April Ist. 

Since last week three or four more Frick plants 
have been more or less crippled through defections 
in the working forces and one independent ‘plant has 
suspended operations. It follows, therefore, that the 
regional tonnage of the current week will be still 
further reduced but not to the extent that it was last 
week, unless it should happen that the plants in the 
northern part of the Connellsville district, now the 
storm center of organizers’ activities, are rendered 
idle. 


Furnace Coke Sells at $6.00. 


A regular tonnage of furnace coke, running into 
four figures, has just been sold at $6.00, and_ this 
may be quoted as the market demand for foundry 
coke, which was very light in the first two weeks of 
the strike, has been increasing. 

The latest sales have been at $6.50, which is plainly 
the market at the moment. Thus there has been an 
advance of about $1.00 a ton in the past week. 


Coal Prices Soften Slightly. 


The market for Connellsville coal in Pittsburgh 
has been rather a wild one in the past week. Some 
sellers kept advancing their asking prices until they 
reached levels that did not interest consumers at all, 
but prices disclosed by actual transactions rose until 
last Thursday or Friday., Then the market struck 
the circumstance of some large consumers with- 
drawing partly or wholly from the market, and 
prices have softened a trifle since then. 

Connellsville steam coal seems * quotable at the 
moment at $2.50 to $2.75, with by-product at $2.85 to 
$3.00. There is no Westmoreland coal offered. From 
the regular Pittsburgh district there is no coal being 
mined except from stripping operations on the Pan 
Handle, the strip coal selling, for steam purposes, 
at $3.00, but there is only a very limited supply, with 
buyers waiting to purchase prompt lots. 

The buying of coal since April 1st, has been chiefly 
by large consumers, who wished to fortify their posi- 
tion further, having stocks which they wished to 
preserve as long as possible. The small consumers, 
who did not stock to any extent, have not yet been 
heard from, but small lot buying is likely to grow 
more in evidence. 





Says James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor: “TI 
honestly believe that the best spring medicine we can 
take is advertising, in liberal doses. It looks to me 
the best remedy for the long chill we have had. 
What business needs is not stimulants, but a tonic. 
And I know of no better tonic than advertising.” 


The British coal output for the week ended April 
15th reached the highest point on record this year, 
with a total tonnage for the week of 5,384,000, The 
previous high mark was established during the week 
ended February 25th when 5,047,000 tons were mined. 
Production for the week ended April 4th was 4,961,000 
tons. Large steam sizes are showing strength and 
are heavily booked into May. South American in- 
quiries are increasing. 





William A. Webb, president of the Empire Coal 
Mining Co., Philadelphia, has returned from a six 
weeks’ vacation in the tropics, ‘ 
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Rich Pennsylvania Townships. 


Hanover township, Pa., near Wilkes-Barre, is often 
referred to as the richest township in the world, 
according to a writer in the Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Tt is 21 square miles in area and the coal under it 
is assessed at $64,000,000,” he says, “which is ad- 
mitted to be a joke. The assessment is made only 
for purposes of taxation. If the assessment was fixed 
at the real value of the coal under this township, and 
the same rate of tax was paid by coal companies, 
Hanover would have more money than it could spend, 

When one attempts to get at this value, he runs 
into conflicting interests. But a little investigation 
brings to light a means of comparison. Hanover is 
not the richest township per mile of territory. That 
distinction goes to Wilkes-Barre township, which is 
not a part of the city. It is on the fringe of Wilkes- 
Barre, is one square mile in area and is valued, for 
purposes of taxation, at $6,913,431. 

Coal men say that there is 132 feet of minable coal 
under Hanover, and that the seams cover a large 
part of the township’s area. If Hanover is really 
worth as much per mile as Wilkes-Barre, it is easy 
to multiply $7,000,000 by 21 miles. But even the 
total thus obtained will not reveal the limit of Han- 
over’s wealth, for the assessment of nearly $7,000,000 
for Wilkes-Barre’s single mile of township is not 
considered exorbitant by experts not in the employ of 
the coal owners, and therefore the same right might 
not be exorbitant for Hanover. 

Still another township of great wealth is Newport, 
13 square miles in area and valued at $23,535,750. 
In this, as well as in Hanover and Wilkes-Barre, it 
is estimated that 97 cents out of every dollar paid in 
taxes is contributed by the large interests owning 
the coal. Owners of the surface deeds get off more 
cheaply in taxes than others anywhere in the coal 
region, or for that matter, anywhere else in the 
world. 


— ,/ 


Too Much Leniency. 


The Times carried an interesting article recently 
relative to insufficient co-operation between the courts 
and the police in the supppression of the crime wave. 
There is undoubtedly something to be said along this 
line. although it would be outside of our province 
to take up the matter exhaustively, Due to a policy 
of leniency, which has developed into mere coddling 
in many cases, the disreputable elements have secured 
such a running start that it is hard to contend against 
them. 

Lawyers are ever meticulous in their demands for 
accuracy. On the bench some of them would rather 
dismiss a complaint than let actual justice prevail. 

Is the charge made that a citizen was knocked down 
by a slung-shot? The counsel for the defense says, 
“No, it was not a slung-shot, but a piece of plain lead 
pipe.” Very well, the complaint is inaccurate and the 
prisoner is dismissed. 

A certain portion of the public applauds the keen 
discrimination of Magistrate Guff, and his criticism 
of the police in not preparing the case properly is 
commended by a certain circle of friends, but does 


that sort of thing have much effect in repressing law- 
lessness ? 


Our Annual Appreciated. 


Henry C. Pearson, of Philadelphia, sales agent of 
the A. S. Van Wickle Estate, writes as follows in 
appreciation of our Annual, paraphrasing the lines 
of a well-known verse: 

O, Saward, in our hours of ease, 

Your An-nu-al is sure to please. 
Replete with figures, crammed with facts, 
It chronicles the thoughts and acts 

Of Old King Coal and all his crew, 
The railroads and the vessels, too; 
Leaving naught to be desired 

When information is required. 


A sign of the times is the report from Ansonia, 
Conn., that a local brass company employing be- 
tween 500 and 600 men has announced a 15 per cent 
wage increase, effective May 15th. The company 
reduced wages about a year ago, promising to raise 
them as soon as business conditions justified it. 
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not mean a range of very low profits in the bitu- 
minous coal trade for years to come. Some 25 or 30 
years ago the ordinary profit on soft coal was ten 
cents a ton and a lot of coal was sold on a margin 
of five or even two and one-half cents. As cars 
averaged smaller than they do now, this meant some- 
thing like three or four dollars a car with normal 
profit and two dollars or less, perhaps less than on 
dollar, when a cut rate prevailed. : 


Such a basis inevitably had its effect upon the en- 
tire tone and spirit of the trade, especially as there 
were few million-ton concerns in those days and 
the figures mentioned could not be multiplied by 
such large factors as they might be today. A hun- 
dred thousand tons meant only $10,000 to pay al} 
expenses and provide a living, even if full margin 
was obtained and every bill paid. ; 


How close some people had to be in those days! 


' 


Mental Effect of Small Margins. | 
It is to be hoped that a return to normalcy 


| 





One hundred dollars looked as large as a ne ott 


and it was years before there was a broadening of 
ideas—some never did drop the ideas of those dark — 
days. Let us hope the trade will never again drop : 


into such a slough. 
‘® a 
We recall a conversation as to earnings of a well- { 


known Pittsburgh concern before the days of the — 
two large consolidations. 
with one of New York’s leading candy companies 
and it was seen that a pound of candy yielded just 
about the same profit as a ton of coal; what the 
sporting fraternity might call a 2,000 to 1 shot. 


> 





Basis of Union’s Strength. 


A writer in the New York Tribune says: 

Your coal miner is pretty much a fatalist. His 
work in the blackness of .the mine chamber, sur- 
rounded as it is by many hazards, develops in him a 
reckless disregard of life and limb. In their daily 
work below ground, the men of the mines hourly 
take chances that workers in many other industries 
would not dream of taking. q 

“Guess I'll take a chance—my time hasn’t come 
yet,” is a common expression among the coal miners. 

It is these same hazards and the staunch physical 
powers required by the nature of the work that make 
the miner one of the most primitive-minded of work- 
ers. Through him. this primitive force finds its way 
into the United Mine Workers of America. 

It has made the union, in addition to being the 
most powerful single labor union, the possessor of 
more primitive force within its organization than any 
other group of toilers in the world. Tt is natural that 
it should, for its myriad roots go down too deeply 
into the earth for it to be otherwise. Tt literally rests 
upon a geologic strata which was in formation when 
physical force and the survival of the fittest were the 
chief laws that Nature knew. 


The Value of Coal. 


If any one thinks that the value of coal can be 
determined by a reference to the latest market quo- 
tations, let him read and ponder the following effusion 
from the pen of a writer of one of the socinlogical, 
political economy articles on coal and the coal strike, 
that are crowding the pages of certain, more or less — 
high-brow publications at the present time: os 


“For the value of coal, as of all material things, 
finds its true measure not in numbers or horsepower 
units, but in its effect upon the soul of man, the 
fullness of opportunity enjoyed by each individual — 
for self-realization and service, the progress of the 
race toward brotherhood. When we as individuals 
and nations and groups of nations set ourselves ‘to 
turn the wisdom of experience to account we shall 
build a civilization worthy of a world that moves 


through infinite space with the sun and the marching 
stars.” : 


The suggestion is made that the dull hours in coal 
offices at the present time can be utilized to advan- 
tage and need not be wasted. It is suggested that a 
little time devoted to literature would not be out of 
place in many cases. 2 


A comparison was made : 
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si Signs multiply that the bituminous strike has seen 
its best days. While there is no ground for stating 
that the end is in sight, the U. M. W. appears to 
‘be losing its grip on the non-union fields and the 
indications are that production has been on the in- 
crease this week. 

_ The union leaders base their hope of victory to a 
Jarge extent on ability to choke off production in the 
unorganized districts. If they fail in this, their cause 
‘seems doomed. For a while they met with a degree 
of success that was disconcerting to the operators, 
particularly in the Connellsville region and in Somer- 
‘set County, Pa., where no serious trouble was looked 
for. But hardly a day this week has passed without 
reports from those fields telling of at least one or two 
mines starting up and of more men being at work at 

perations that have been running short-handed. 


+ To offset this in part, there have been a few in- 
stances of other mines closing down, but when a 
balance is struck the result appears to be a small 
gain in the number of active mines and coke plants 
and an increase in men employed. 


In southern West Virginia, too the strike seems to 
be on the wane. Operations are still hampered in 
the New River and, Winding Gulf fields, but reports 
indicate heavier shipments. In’ a measure this is 
due to improved. market conditions, particularly in 
the West, as there had been more or less idleness in 
that part of the State on account of lack of demand 
and unsatisfactory prices. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway loaded more coal 
Tuesday than at any time since the begining of the 
strike, 2,711 cars. Wednesday’s loadings were 2,605 
ears and Monday’s, 2,410. Loadings this week have 
mounted steadily. Highest previous loading since 
April 1st, was last Friday, 2,393 cars. It is estimated 
this week’s loadings will total, 16,000 cars, compared 
with 13,266 cars in second week of strike, the previous 
record. 

Even in the Kanawha and Fairmont districts some 
headway is being made in getting men back to work 
on an open-shop basis. 


No Peace Moves Made. 


In the Central Competitive Field and in the 
strongly organized part of central Pennsylvania no 
breaks have occurred in the strikers’ ranks. Neither 
have any negotiations been started, as the U. M. W. 
has not backed down on its demand for an interstate 
conference, nor have the operators receded from 
their position that State and district contracts form 
the only possible basis of settlement. 

Until the demand for coal becomes stronger, there 
is little incentive for either side to make a peace 
‘move. Neither is there any excuse for the Govern- 
ment to interfere. That the administration intends 
‘to continue its policy of watchful waiting was in- 
dicated at the White House this week. While much 
was made in the newspapers of a report that the 
President had a plan to end the strike, this had no 
special significance as it was coupled with the state- 
ment that he would not attempt to put his plan into 
execution until the time was ripe. 

This means when an acute coal shortage exists or 
is imminent, and it has been known all along that 

the Government will act if that stage is reached. It 
is plain that the President and the more influential 
members of his Cabinet have no desire to assume the 
initiative in settling the strike, or take any action 
unless asked to do so by both sides. 

Their hand may be forced by the arrival of a crisis, 
but there are no signs of this as yet. The situation is 
easy in all markets, and decidedly quiet in most of 
them. Prices have risen only moderately, the gains 
having usually occurred early in the strike. The 
present week has brought little change in market 
conditions, 
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Strike Losing Force in Non-Union Fields 


Men Returning to Work at a Number of Points in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
—No Move Toward Resumption in Strongly Organized Districts. 





Government to Act If Prices Soar. 


Following the recent inquiry by Secretary Davis 
and Attorney General Daugherty into local and only 
slight advances in coal prices, several operators of 
large non-union coal properties came to Washington 
last Saturday and conferred with Government off- 
cials. Silence was maintained by all parties, but it 
is understood that leaders in the coal industry have 
been told that any development of a “runaway mar- 
ket” would alter overnight the “hands off” policy, 
maintained by the Administration since April 1st. 

The strike in the Connellsville region reached a 
critical stage early this week when idle coke workers 
served notices on officials of the U. M. W. that unless 
strike benefits were distributed among them they 
would go back to work. 


Theodore van Bittner, personal representative of 
John L. Lewis, was reported to have told a delega- 
tion of coke workers in Masontown that no funds 
were available to help them. 

“Whatever did the Connellsville coke workers do 
to help the union?” van Bittner said, according to the 
strikers. “The strike will be a long one and you 
men must help yourselves.” 


Some Connellsville Mines Reopen. 


Four operations were reported to have resumed 
Monday as the dissatisfaction among the striking 
coke workers grew. Colonial No. 1, a Frick op- 
eration near Smock, Pa., reported that 41 men went 
back to work Monday morning. ; 

Further resumptions were reported on Tuesday, 
both in the Connellsville region and in Westmore- 
land County. Included in the number was the Calu- 
met of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. Others were the 
Hill Top of the March Coal Co., the Arona of the 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co. and the Siaith Farm of 
the Byers & Brown Co. 

In addition it was said that 26 coke ovens had been 
fired at the Colliers mine of the Frick Co., while the 
W. J. Rainey Co. reported increased operations at the 
two plants which had been affected by the strike. On 
the west bank of the Monongahela River, in Green 
and Washington counties, the Crucible and Mathers 
mines also were reported working with increased 
forces. 


Steel Corporation Getting Enough Coal. 


Steel interests in the Pittsburgh district are taking 
a more cheerful view of the fuel problem than at any 
time since the strike was called, although it is ad- 
mitted that some independent companies whose mines 
have been closed are uncertain as to their coal sup- 
plies. 

Of particular interest is the information that the 
U.S. Steel Corporation, ‘through re-arrangement of 
shipping plans, had built up a reserve of 125,000 tons 
of coal at its by-product coke plant, at Clairton, Pa., 
the heaviest consumer of coal in the entire district 
and that about 90,000 tons were afloat on the Mon- 
ongahela River. 

Also it was stated that a steady flow of about 13,- 
000 tons a day had been started, and this would be 
continued, if necessary, as long as the Fayette County 
region was affected by the strike. Shipments have 
commenced to reach the Pittsburgh district from the 
corporation’s mines in West Virginia, which are in 
steady operation, and ‘will be maintained in sufficient 
volume to meet demands it was stated. 


Oil and Gas Being Used. 


Reports from Youngstown, Ohio, state that inde- 
pendent steel plants have begun using fuel oil, by- 
products from their coke ovens and natural gas to 
preserve their coal piles. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. is enlarging its use of fuel oil and by- 
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products, while the Brier Hill Steel Co. is using some 
natural gas in its open hearth furnaces. 

Train loads of coal are being brought to Youngs- 
town from the non-union fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Ordinarily the mills get their coal supply 
from their own mines in western Pennsylvania. Off- 
cials of the steel companies say that they will be 
able to maintain operations at the present rate, which 
is about 75 per cent of capacity. 


Illinois Miners May Sign Up Soon. 


Following the publication of reports of districts 
agreements in Tennessee and eastern Kentucky, Frank 
Farrington, president of the Illinois miners, predicted 
the strike in that State would soon be ended by means 
of a separate agreement. “It must come sooner or 
later,” he asserted, “and I believe the time is drawing 
near when the operators and miners of the great 
commonwealth of Illinois will enter into conference, 
designated to perfect a separate agreement that will 
send the workers back into the mines, alleviating 
suffering and want and bringing about better condi- 
tions everywhere.” 

When this statement was called to the attention of 
President Lewis, he declared that the union’s attitude 
on the question of separate agreements was un- 
changed and that none would be sanctioned. 

Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, believes that State agree- 
ments in Illinois and elsewhere could quickly be 
reached if it were not for “Congressional hearings 
and other governmental activities.” These, he said, 
were prolonging the strike by causing the miners 
to refuse to enter into separate State or district 
negotiations with operators who were anxious 
to meet with them on that basis. 


Winding Gulf Injunction Continued. 


Judge McClintic, at Charleston, W. Va., in hand- 
ing down his decision last Tuesday on a motion filed 
by counsel for the United Mine Workers to dissolve 
a temporary restraining order.against union activities 
in the Winding Gulf Field, decreed that the tem- 
porary injunction “would remain in effect until further 
order from this Court.” 

Judge McClintic’s decision overruled and refused 
the motion to dismiss the temporary order, and was 
based on the finding that:a conspiracy between the 
international union and operators of the central com- 
petitive field had existed since 1898. 


Good or Evil in Coal Side Line? 


Referring to the considerable number of concerns 
in small places which handle coal as a side line, or 
as one man puts it, merely as a side-show, in circus 
parlance, a question is raised as to whether such in- 
terests are a demoralizing factor in the price situation, 
through being able to make sufficient income to meet 
their requirements from other lines, or whether their 
experience in handling other lines of goods on a 
larger basis causes them to be better business men 
than those who are restricted to a narrower range 
of experience. Several cases are pointed out as il- 
lustrations, pro and con, and perhaps this is another 
one oi the many instances in which something is to 
be said on both sides. What do our readers think 
of the situation as it has presented itself in the course 
of their experience? 


Fails to Appear in Court. 


When Frank Christian, president of the. People’s 
Coal Co. of Scranton, Pa., failed to appear in the 
Lackawanna County Court last Monday to answer 
charges of contempt of court for mining in restricted 
areas of West Scranton, Judge Maxey forfeited his 
bail of $5,000, with the provisions that it will be 
respited if he appears next Monday. Counsel for Mr. 
Christian informed the court that he was ill in a 
sanitarium in Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

John G. Hayes, secretary of the company and James 
Pearn, mining engineer, were on hand, but the court 
continued the hearing until next Monday, instructing 
them to report on that day. 

It was in this case that the State Supreme Court 
upheld the local bench in imposing a fine of $250,000 
against the coal company and its officials for violating 
an injunction, 
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Are Coal Men as a Rule Too Individualistic to Be Widely Influenced by Association 
Work Undertaken in Their Behalf? 


The question has recently been raised in trade 
circles as to the actual value of coal conventions as 
at present conducted and more importantly, perhaps, 
as attended. One regular participant at trade gath- 
erings noticing a reference in the daily papers to a 
meeting held at New York of the distributors of 
olive oil, this following a long list of other conven- 
tions at the same hotel, asked if the holding of such 
gatherings had been overdone, for the hotel in ques- 
tion is only one of several popular meeting places 
in a single city. 

“Ts there not too much time spent by the business 
community in general,’ he asks, “attending trade 
conferences?” The question seems pertinent as the 
folks in attendance at conventions are already more 
or less enthusiastic in regard to association work and 
the members of the trade whom it is most desired 
to reach are apt to stay away. “Is it not a fact,” he 
asks, “that conventions have become largely a medium 
or vehicle for the promotion of good fellowship by 
a certain clique rather than for the broad betterment 
of the trade in general such as their sponsors really 
intended ?” 

Viewing this cleavage of the trade into two distinct 
groups, the smaller and more jovial class who turn 
out and have a good time and the larger and more 
sober group who stay at home, it is asked if there 
is anything wrong with the course of association 
activities, 

What Is the Weakness? 

Is there an actual bona fide reason why secretaries 
have a hard row to hoe in retaining members after 
once enrolled and later in securing the collection of 
dues? It is pointed out that one of the best attended 
meetings, held recently by a large organization, had 
only 25 per cent of the dealers in the territory cov- 
ered in attendance, 

There seemed to be a good representative gather- 
ing on hand, the members in attendance made a 
good appearance and no doubt a good impression was 
made by those who witnessed the proceedings, but 
when one began to count up those who were not 
present, although entitled to a place on the floor, the 
number soon mounted high. 

There is no question that those who were present 
were helped, and it is also an assured fact that those 
who were present doubtless needed help less than the 
absentees. 

Beyond doubt, interest in association work varies. 
Some districts get the impulse, so to speak, become 
energetic boosters for association work, but in others 
the spirit of co-operation, the general theme of fra- 
ternity and cordiality, seems to drag along and it is 
hard to induce even a proverbial corporal’s guard to 
take hold. A recent speaker said that coal men are 
largely individualistic, each inclined to flock by him- 
self, be a law unto himself, and perhaps the isolation 
of many mines and yards causes that. 


Some Have Risen in the World. 


In this connection it is pointed out that we must 
bear in mind the origin of a certain type of the retail 
fraternity. On this point a traveling man writes that 
in one town that he is familiar with, it has always 
been easy for a man with the price of a horse and 
cart, or a second-hand automobile truck, to engage 
in the retail coal business. The city spreads out, 
with railroad tracks in many sections and plenty of 
vacant ground for car sidings. Many of the pros- 
perous dealers of today started through peddling ice 
in summer and following up in seasonal turn by 
selling coal by the bucket. 

Those successful in establishing a clientele have 
gradually been enabled to pick up orders for larger 
amounts and thus graduate slowly but surely into a 
position of established dealers of the regularly 
equipped type. But in so doing has there been a 
corresponding mental change? Manifestly he has his 
doubts about this point and, apparently, mentality 


Value of Present Day Trade Conventions. 






does not change in many cases, no matter how much 
the tonnage may grow. 

There are certain of such retail men who are quick 
to acquire a certain polish of manner with the ac- 
quirement of prosperity, and one has to really take 
hats off to them. Despite the merest fragment of 
business ability, they “come through” and truly de- 
mand admiration, yet after all they are apt to be 
less broad-minded and liberal than those always in- 
terested in business in a large way. 

On the other hand some peddlers never expand 
and are ever poor competitors. Some of those 
whose names appear in trade lists are poor coal 
men, yet might be worse in other lines. There are 
some occasions and opportunities in this trade that 
permit folks to settle down and do a neat, quiet 
business without exertion; but thus situated they are 
apt to drop into a rut, 


How Can the Inert Be Moved? 


If it were only possible to devise some means to 
get the inactive and non-members out at a meeting, 
something of real and lasting value to the entire 
trade might be accomplished. 

So, when one considers the type of representatives 
seen in some places it is not surprising that the 
whole trade suffers in the matter of public regard. 
There are different characteristics, different per- 
sonalities, in this line as in many others, and it often 
happens, it would appear, that too great a division 
of tonnage is effected. A large concern with broad- 
gauge views is impossible when the trade is cut up, 
and narrow-gauge methods are very apt to develop 
when the business, and its opportunities, also, are 
strictly limited and it is probable that the only way 
to get a profit is to reduce outgo, increased income 
being out of the question. 

This, of course, it must be realized does not apply 
to many retail coal merchants who are progressive, 
up-to-date and know what they are about. It may 
be that, as one suggests, the surroundings in which 
many of the other sort of men spend most of 
their lives, in unattractive and gloomy offices, has a 
tendency to lower standards. 

The whole matter has been brought to the front 
lately and association work put somewhat on the 
defensive by reason of the hardwood lumber de- 
cision, the convictions and sentences in the cement 
case and the bringing up of various points of law, 
particularly that which states that intent of organ- 
ized effort rather than the actual wording of records 
and communications is to be considered. With so 
many adverse reports on record with regard to con- 
cerns in the building material line getting together 
for purposes of extortion, it is clear that there is 
something of an uphill fight to prove the innocence 
of other organizations, 

In connection with association matters, it will be 
recalled that in sending a message to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association President Hard- 
ing expressed the hope that the building industry 
would clean house without the necessity for gov- 
ernment intervention. Rather a pointed admonition, 
we thought. And the situation was so seriously re- 
garded that a couple of hundred association officials 
recently got together in Washington to confer among 
themselves and with officers of the Government as 
to the future work and legal limits of their organ- 
izations’ activities. 


“Saward’s Annual (1922).” 
By Frederick W. Saward. 
SAWARD’s JoURNAL, New York. 


A well-known statistical review of the coal trade, 
embracing details relative to output, prices freight 
and wage rates, transportation, exports, trade condi- 
tions, computing tables and other details useful to the 
coal dealer.—Journal of Commerce, New York. 


A PLEA FOR SUPERVISION _ 


Engineer Ascribes Mining Troubles to Lack 
of Adequate Oversight, 


We have received a copy of “The Four Hour Day — 
in Coal,” by Hugh Archbald, mining engineer, pub- 
lished_by the H. W. Wilson Co., of this city. It was 
prepared under the auspices of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research, and bears much of the socialistic a | 
mosphere, as is indicated in the introduction, when 
exception is taken to Rule 4 of the scale agreement, — 
which prohibits the miners’ mine committee from ex-_ 
ercising any control or in any way interfering with 
the operation of the mine, and Rule 15, providing that : 
the management of the mine and the direction of the 
working forces are vested exclusively in the operator, — 
This section of the book bears the signature of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, which apparently ; 
would advance the idea that the miners should run — 
the mine. 


The first chapter is devoted to grievances, with - 
sympathetic allusion to a document of 1765 relative 
to miners being cut off from the light of heaven for 
sixteen or seventeen hours a day, undergoing a 
drudgery which the veriest slaves on the plantations © 
think intolerable. Then quoting again from 1765: “It 
is the business of the proprietors to represent them 
(the miners) as a set of lazy, disorderly fellows who 
want only to increase their wages for the sake of ex- — 
tending their extravagances.” 


There is an allusion to the necessity of coke for — 


making iron, and on a modern basis perhaps it is a 
necessity, but we should not overlook the large amount ; 
of charcoal iron that was produced at one time, and — 


for certain purposes charcoal iron is still preferred. : 


Baffling Array of. Statisties. 


The book shows many tables in almost baffling de- 
tail relative to time worked and earnings secured by 
the miners. Probably the most interesting chapter is 


This chapter, and indeed one mignt say the entire 


a 


that devoted to the mine foreman and his problem. 


book, is a plea for more supervision of the workings — 


underground, and particular stress is laid upon more 
complete co-ordination of the transportation facilities 
in mines, with a view to securing a proper number of 
cars for each working place, and equalizing the work 
of the drivers who move them to and from the main 
haulage ways. 


It is said that there is too much “TI guess” and_ 
“about” in mine work, though we surmise that this — 
can hardly be based on experience at the mines of 
large companies, reflecting perhaps the easy-going 
methods of some individual enterprises, ‘ 

Many records of complaints developing before the 
Commissioner of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation are presented, reflecting the difficulty, it would 
appear, of the miners being fairly paid for work 
done. But when the men do get the established rate 
and all is clear sailing with them they do well enough, 
it would seem, for the statement is made that it 
takes about half an hour to mine and load a ton of 
coal, for which the miner gets $1.28. 


And allusion is made to this rate exceeding the 
pay of the mine superintendent. Here again. we find 
the plea for more consideration of the supervising 
force, indirectly though it may be advanced, 

In the concluding chapter allusion is made to the 
fact that the consumption of coal cannot be stimu- 
lated, and hence the evil results of unrestricted com- 
petition. 


Publicity Has Value. 


Ts it possible that the value of favorable publicity 
is not fully appreciated by the coal interests in 
such times as the present? Many a financial and 
commercial battle has been won by liberal use of 
printer’s ink. 

The press agent fraternity by its numbers and its 
prosperity indicates the esteem in which its services 
are held by certain interests, but in some quarters of 
the trade there still prevails a “go it alone” idea. 

Is it not possible that the isolation policy is carried 
a little too far in some cases and that broader views 
of publicity might be advantageous? 
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During the second week of the strike the bituminous 
mines produced 3,675,000 tons of coal, according to 
the estimate of the U. S. Geological Survey, which 
was 160,000 tons less than during the first week. The 
noteworthy feature about this showing was the fact 
that the loss compared with the first week was so 
small, in view of the fact that the second week con- 
tained Good Friday and other Easter holidays, and 
also that the union chiefs were making great claims 
as to their success in tying up unorganized districts. 

Preliminary reports for the third week of the strike 
indicate a light production on Easter Monday, as 
was to be expected. By Wednesday, however, it 

.was back practically to the maximum oi either of 
the two preceding weeks, and this rate was also 
maintained on Thursday. 

_ Daily car loadings of bituminous coal during the 
first and second weeks of the strike and the first 
four days of the third week are shown below. 








Bituminous Output Remains About the Same. 


Small Decline During Second Week of April Partly Due to Holidays and Lack of 
Demand, as Well as to Spread of Strike in Some Districts. 
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tion of soft coal was 4,024,000 tons. At that time the 
demand was strong and the non-union mines were 
able to operate full time. 


Anthracite. 


Only 112 cars of anthracite, practically all of which 
was steam sizes dredged from the rivers, were loaded 
for shipment during the second week of the strike. 
The total production was therefore approximately 
6,000 net tons, about three-tenths of one per cent of 
that of the corresponding week a year ago. The 
mines of the anthracite region are reported to be 
idle without exception. 


Operations in Non-Union Fields. 


The extent to which lack of demand restricted the 
bituminous output in the non-union districts during 
the first week of the strike is shown in the “no 
market” column of the following table, which covers 
the week ending April 8th: 

Per Cent Lost on Account of 
So fees 





’ y 2 ae 
2 n 2 : Fs o ve 
peatr aaa | Oe ie me terre 8 a 
State aud District a as 2a) a a S z a& 
Pennsylvania: 
eS HIRUAL ENT TAG (ich, Joe. ciale.| «'s-s/elnteistd # «\sre,08.« en 83.5 16.7 0.2 ma ale aes 5.0 
mmmerscte@ounty (D) s.ue cosrseseeaeens AES: 12.7 1, 2.6 ui 1.8 V2, ae 
Rea T ELC MEEPS oir. « ojo 2 ove tides oslo evsie se icles ss Many non-union men out. Coke output falls 10 per cent. 
West Virginia: 
|W Shardtaye: dG eee 61.5 38.5 0,2 4.5 17.4 1.0 15.4 
Ree CRG ET SII ts, ihe ol ofa) <. sve sis «i aleis\s we, cyr,ereisle'e « 64.3 35.7 0.3 0.2 eeeea 2 32.9 
ge ROG G AA Ae ne io ene Se 67.8 32.2 0.6 : 0.5 31.1 ee 
S228), (SO ne 66.2 33.8 0.4 22, 1.3 28.6 1.3 
a AN AAC MEE ST orcs) cielo tyera* isis 's siajslele dias 63.0 37.0 0.7 41 Soe 
Kentucky : 
SCPE PIC ASLOUP MAC) =.cie's ciuie sicresidterete  wceme cia bs 52.9 47.1 0.4 44 6.5 2:1 SEM) Toe 
—islogiittl S.A A ee eed ea ee a 43.7 56.3 1.6 1.4 6.0 46.6 0.7 
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ENIGLERESEIS 5 oso Ga Re Ron 76.5 Zan 0.9 yl veh 0.8 18.7 
eM TS Clos a oie, craves jase sis(e sie s Aas» 47.1 52.9 Rest 43 78 0.9 39.9 
BREET EME RPT ies) fief ete ore oie es cern nie ora ele «oie ov 37.0 63.0 46 58.4 
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(a) Includes Irwin Gas, Greensburg, Latrobe, and Ligonier districts,—41 mines, weekly capacity of 199,- 
@00 tons. (b) Exclusive of mines on P. RR., some of which were down; 37 mines, weekly capacity, 112,000 


(d) 4 mines, weekly capacity, 4,000 tons, (e) One 


mine in Santa Fe County, 1 in McKinley County, and 9 in Colfax County; total, 11 mines, weekly capacity, 








tons. (c) 153 mines, weckly capacity, 250,000 tons. 
32,000 tons. 

First week, Second week, Third week, 

April 3-8, April 10-15, April 17-20, 
Cars Cars Cars 
Monday 4 .cirdt a> 11,445 10,772 7,917 
plese sa sins. 11,019 10,658 9,967 
Wednesday ...... 11,437 10,961 11,053 
Ebtisdaywes rthere.<s « 11,090 11,482 11,040 
ru any eter e ts ic-<i0 ss 11,296 ORAS AES 
Satie ava. fs 8,888 50) RE 50 


The Survey's report says that lack of demand re- 
mains the limiting factor in most of the non-union 
fields. During the third week a number of addi- 
tional non-union mines were closed by the strike, but 
from those districts as yet unaffected reports of “no 
market” continue to be received. The number of 
loaded cars unconsigned at the mines is still large, 
though now decreasing. 

Bituminous production for the four latest weeks 
for which complete returns are available is shown 
below, with comparisons for last year. 


Net Tons 
Week ending 1922 1921 
(Matchy 25eus sag «to cters 11,448,000 6,457,000 
Anrilialemet oy sete .... 10,469,000 5,822,000 
NDT ila San rtotoecate ae 3,835,000 6,120,000 
Aorilenl Setncccl, ap ares 3,675,000 6,528,000 


In the second week of the 1919 strike the produc- 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


When the strike began, the accumulation at the 
mines of unbilled cars loaded with coal was large. 
Reports from the principal coal-carrying roads indi- 
cate that the average daily number of coal loads un- 
consigned was as follows: 


Cars Cars Total 

Week ended bituminous anthracite cars 
Marcho4) sneer eats 14,126 1,548 15,674 
April Vie iaasniatls ate 28,867 2,506 oe373 
A Did Oak ei ce 30,730 2,815 33,545 
INS SIME once an dss 26,790 1,655 28,745 


It will be seen that the number of unbilled loads 
of soft coal is declining slowly and that the unbilled 
loads of anthracite have now been reduced to about 
the level of early March. For the week ended April 
15th this unbilled coal already hoisted and loaded into 
cars, but for which the carriers had received no 
shipping instructions, averaged over 1,300,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 80,000 tons of anthracite. 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is planning to 
abandon its coal docks at Sandusky, Ohio, A 
hearing on the matter was held in Pittsburgh 
on April 27th by the Coal, Coke and Iron Com- 
mittee of Central Freight Association Territory. 


MINERS’ TRIAL BEGINS 


Over 700 Men Accused of Levying War 
Against State of West Virginia. 


Twenty-three officials and members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, charged with “levying war 
against the State of West Virginia,” were placed on 
trial before Judge,Woods in the Circuit Court at 
Charlestown, W. Va., last Monday. They were 
selected by the prosecution as the first to be tried 
of more than 700 men who are under indictment for 
treason, murder, conspiracy, inciting to riot and 
various other crimes, in connection with the march of 
armed miners last fall on the non-union coal fields of 
Logan and Mingo Counties in southern West Virginia. 

The trial is interesting not only because of the 
number of men involved and the nature of the charges 
against them, but for the further reason that it is 
being held in the same court house where John Brown 
was tried and convicted for his insurrection at Har- 
per’s Ferry more than 60 years ago. 

An effort on the part of counsel for the U. M. W., 
to have the indictments quashed on the ground that 
they were improperly drawn was unsuccessful, At 
the same time, the defendants gained a point when the 
court upheld their demand for a bill of particulars. 
Under the court order the prosecution must specify 
the overt acts of each of the 23 defendants alleged 
to have been traitors and give the time and place of 
and his connection with the commission of the crimes 
alleged. 


Defense Wins Opening Skirmishes. 


While apparently taken aback by this unexpected 
move, attorneys for the prosecution announced that 
they were to proceed with the trial of William 
Blizzard, president of Sub-District 2, United Mine 
Workers. The selection of Blizzard as the first to 
be tried was made by the State after the defense 
exercised its right of demanding that each defendant 
be tried separately. 

Blizzard was arraigned on Tuesday and pleaded 
“not guilty,” as did each of the other 22 defendants. 

A further preliminary victory was scored by the 
defense on Wednesday, when the miners’ counsel won 
a motion forcing the prosecution to reveal more spe- 
cifically its evidence against Blizzard. 

Judge Woods warned the prosecution that their 
case would probably fail unless they could more 
definitely identify the local union officials alleged to 
have aided Blizzard and his co-conspirators in 
financing the miners’ march. 


Death of Frank W. Bale. 


Frank W. Bale, head of the Balcron Coal Co., of 
Rochester, and well known in coal circles in western 
New York and elsewhere, died at his home on 
April 23rd, never having entirely recovered from a 
stroke sustained while on the stand in a coal law-suit 
in Elmira on January 24th, though he did go out oc- 
casionally till quite lately. 

Mr. Bale was in the railroad business for many 
years, being division and finally general freight agent 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh road, till in 
quite recent years, when he became manager of the 
coal branch of Reed, Fears & Miller of Boston. Two 
or three years ago he severed that connection and 
went into the coal business in connection with an 
old associate, William H. Cronin, of Rochester, un- 
der the above title. He leaves a widow. His age was 
about 55 years. 





Rathér an unusual atmosphere attached to a recent 
obituary notice, narrating the death at the ripe age of 
90 of’a gentleman who had been ‘president of the 
Seaman’s Bank for Savings for a number of years. 
He was a great-grandson of Roger Sherman, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, and had been a member of an old ship- 
ping firm. That in itself is reminiscent of early days, 
for the old firms have nearly all passed out, being 
succeeded by corporations. The Seaman’s bank is 
perhaps the most conservative of Wall Street institu- 
tions, and the very locality of his residence was remi- 
niscent of the early aristocracy, 
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WASTING SALESMEN’S TIME - 





Hours Spent in Waiting to See Prospects a 
Great Economic Waste. 


A student of business is quoted by Richard Spillane 
in the Philadelphia Ledger as saying that one cause 
of the high cost of selling is the refusal of buyers to 
extend the courtesy of a prompt interview to the men 
who call at their offices. Salesmen often spend half 
their time warming benches while the buyer is re- 
ported “in conference.” 

“Business is reciprocal,” says the student. “I keep 
your salesmen waiting and you keep my salesmen 
waiting, and we both lose.” 

The manager of a selling organization handling a 
specialty of high worth says business men all over- 
look the yalue of time, which cannot be wasted with- 
out loss or saved without profit. This waste of time 
by buyers is a horror, he says, His salesmen, in their 
calls on prospects, are kept waiting from five to thirty 
minutes, and even then sometimes do not see the men 
they seek. Occasionally the prospective buyer in- 
terrogates the-salesman on subjects foreign to busi- 
ness, wandering all the way from politics to the 
caller’s life history, 

“That's not the worst,” says the manager. “Fre- 
quently I get a telephone call from a man who wants 
our equipment, I make an appointment for a sales- 
man to call at 2 P. M. the next day. The salesman is 
there on the dot, Occasionally he is informed that 
the gentleman who telephoned is out of town. 


“We have only so much time on earth, But few 
persons in the manufacturing, buying, selling or dis- 
tribution branches of business seem to appreciate its 
value or how they increase costs by its waste. I am 
hopeless about the present generation, but I think it 
would be well if in our schools they taught the rising 
generation the true relation of time to economy in 
business and in the cost of living.” 


A Few Words of Comment. 

As against the criticism of time spent in waiting 
there is undoubtedly something to be said as to the 
possibility of solicitation in person having been over- 
done, just as solicitation by mail is so often over- 
done, mailing lists being altogether too comprehensive 
in some cases, embracing not only so-called “dead” 
names, but concerns who could not possibly be cus- 
tomers. ; 

Good salesmanship includes, we would say, ability 
to size up places to keep away from, quite as much as 
it does in discovering useful prospects. Certainly 
there has been a degree of coddling of the smaller 
interests among buyers. In the urge for business, too 
much attention has been paid to inconspicuous fac- 
tors who thereby attain, in some cases, an overdue 
estimate of their business importance, 

It was scen during the more busy period of the 
trade that there was no harm done by staying away 
from certain establishments, and even though orders 
may be very much desired, there is at present a limit 
to the degree with which the trade can be profitably 
solicited. 

If it requires an expenditure of $3 in time and 
traveling expenses to make a certain call, and the 
high-priced man has to make more than a few daily 
calls to get by with an allotment of that amount for 
each, and if the chances are twenty to one against 
getting an order from the concern in question, that 
will net the house $30, obviously it is a long chance 
that is played in making the visit, for the firm has 
many expenses besides those incidental to the work 
of the salesman, 

While conspiracies in restraint of trade are to be 
avoided, possibly some unwritten law as to giving the 
disagreeable buyers the cold shoulder, through agree- 
ment or mutual understanding between traveling 
representatives, might be a good idea. 


The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association has 
launched a vigorous campaign of educational adver- 
tising, directed to enlighten the public on coal matters. 
The campaign includes advertisements in the Chicago 
daily papers, and articles published over the signature 
of Dr. F. C, Honnold, secretary of the association. 





COAL INFORMATION 
Ready Soon. 


Do you want information on the cost 
of mining, freight rates, coal prices, ex- 
port figures and prices, tonnages han- 
dled at different ports and over various 
railroads and waterways, production of 
various states, wage agreements, statis- 
tics on coal consumed by railroads, in- 
dustrial plants, ete.P? Analyses and 
cubic area occupied by a ton of coal, 
computing tables? If so, SAWARD’S 
ANNUAL, the only standard book of 
coal trade statistics published, should 
be in your office. 


If connected with the coal trade in 
any way, as operator, wholesaler, ship- 
per, exporter or retailer, this book is 
what you need to have at hand for ready 
reference. It is a handy volume con- 
taining statistics of permanent value, 
one that may well be kept for years. 
Valuable information relating to the 
past will be found in earlier issues, as 
well as the recent statistics of the in- 
dustry in current number. It has saved 
the day for others; it will do as well 
for you. It answers many questions 
arising in the course of business. You'll 
need it. You should have it! 


It covers Anthracite and Bituminous. 
The information is drawn on at times in 
connection with law suits, and in reality 
here is practically all you wish to know 
in connection with the coal business. It 
is material compiled and published at 
large expense, made practical by adver- 
tising patronage of leading interests. 
Price $2.50 per copy. 


READY SOON. 


Address F. W. SAWARD, 
15 Park Row, New York. 








Clairton Plant to Be Enlarged. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. is preparing to double the 
capacity of its Clairton by-product coke plant, in the 
Monongahela Valley, so that the Steel Corporation 
will be less dependent on the beehive ovens in the 
Connellsville region for its coke supply in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Plans were completed before the strike 
began, but the walk-out has caused the preliminary 
work to be speeded up. The plant now has 768 ovens, 
and about 800 additional ovens will be built, it is un- 
derstood. 

This is the largest by-product plant in the country 
and its present coal consumption is said to be around 
11,000 tons per day. In spite of the strike, coal is 
reaching Clairton at the rate of 15,000 tons daily on 
the average. Normally it is supplied by mines in the 
Monongahela Valley, the coal being shipped by barges, 
but with the tying up of some of these mines the Steel 
Corporation has been obtaining tonnage all-rail from 
southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. Some 
of it is produced at its own mines in those districts, 
but the corporation has also been buying freely from 
other producers. 

Latest figures to be given out show that ‘the Clairton 
plant has a reserve coal supply of well over 100,000 
tons. 


Separate wage agreements by striking coal miners 
and with operators were declared about to be made, 
according to a statement issued early this week by 
Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois Mine 
Workers, 


THE INCREASED OVERHEAD 


Everybody Charging a_ Little More for 
_ Expenses; Larger Margin Required. 


The overhead expense of business is much. greater 
than it formerly was, so that a given volume of trade 
does not bring the prosperity it otherwise might. 
Probably this does not apply so much to the coal 
trade-as to some other lines, but it has an indirect 
bearing in the increased cost of everything that the 
coal man buys. : 

The florist who was once satisfied to have a small 
shop on a side street and deliver his sales with the 
help of small boys now has a store on a prominent 
avenue corner, and any bouquet that is purchased is 
delivered by automobile with a liveried attendant. 
Once or twice a year everybody pays a little some- 
thing extra on this account, 


We have referred to the old-time grocer and his 





once small margin of expense, and made a comparison | 


with the modern times. There has been increased 
overhead all along the line, and as in the case of more 
expensive farming, now it seems as if heavier expense 
has to be recognized as a permanent matter of busi- 
ness, 


A generation ago one of the statesmen of the time 
said that one had only to tickle the land with a hoe 
and it smiled in the abundance ofa harvest. Such 
was the fertility of the district from which he came. 
But with fifty years of planting and reaping the 
land is not so fertile as it was, and the application 
of high-priced fertilizers and careful attention by em- 
ployes drawing six or seven times the farm wages 
of a half-century ago are necessary to bring about a 
harvest less fruitful than the old-time yields. 


Certainly the publication of newspapers is much 
more expensive than it formerly was. ‘There is not 
only the higher rates for mechanical work established 
by the necessities of the times no less ‘than by the 
exactions of the unions, but -there is the greater ex- 
pense of news-gathering. In the early. days the most 
prominent papers depended upon extracts from Euro- 
pean publications for their foreign news. Even after 
the cable service had become a well-established fea- 
ture, news from abroad was on the most meager 
scale. But now columns of foreign dispatches are 
carried by publications in all cities of any conse- 
quence. 


Trade papers at the outset were largely made 
up by use of extracts from other publications. A 
two column clipping from a foreign exchange was 
sufficient to serve as a leading article. Surely there 
has been a great change in this respect. 





Some Advertising Advantages. 


There are many ways in which a coal journal ad- 
vertisement can be of service and one that should# 
not be overlooked is the advantage to wholesale and 
jobbing houses, whose lines of supply are not 
thoroughly well-established, and to the large retail 
concern that wants to have a radio outfit, to use a 
very up-to-date term, in place to catch any attractive 
offer floating through the air, 

The coal market has gotten away from the cut and 
dried conditions that prevailed for so long a. time 
and operators having tonnage to dispose of often look 


through the trade publications to get a suggestion . 


as to the best and most enterprising houses to offer 


‘tonnage to. Producers can also use space as a means 


of conveying useful thoughts to wholesalers and re- 
tailers who are handling their tonnage, giving a sug- 
gestion as to utilizing certain ideas in talking to cus- 
tomers as, for instance, a certain coal was best for 
gas making, another one for pottery work and so on. 


This is a feature that could be played up to a great — 


degree, if the coal people follow the lines of other 
industries, as certain producers in the industrial 
world furnish their dealers with a vast amount of 
prepared advertising sales talks and other literature, 
so-called, using the columns of the trade press to 
indicate their willingness to supply such coal and ex- 
ploiting their willingness to thus help in making 
sales as a reason why the dealers should patronize 
them, a 
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When it comes to asking for things, the United 
Mine Workers are admittedly in a class by them- 


selves. But they fairly outdid themselves when they 
suggested, through their vice-president, Philip Mur- 


the bituminous operators in the country, non-union 


‘as well as union, to continue or resume the payment 
‘of the 1920 wage scale until a new scale is agreed 


upon at a conference to be called by President 
Harding. 
In other words, the labor leaders having failed to 


{ organize certain soft coal fields and compel the op- 
 erators to maintain the former wages, want the Gov- 
ernment to do it for them. 

_ This proposal was made by Mr. Murray at a din- 
ner of the Survey Associates in New York on Friday 


& 


evening of last week. Evidently he saw nothing pre- 
posterous in asking Uncle Sam to assume the role of 
a union organizer, so that the strike could be made 
100 per cent complete if the conference was unable to 
reach an agreement. The U. M. W. has announced 
that the only agreement it will enter into is one which 


_ provides for a continuance of the 1920 scale, with the 
_ check-off, and with the six-hour day and the five-day 


- bates would consume many months. 


week thrown in for good measure, 

From Mr, Murray’s remarks it is evident that this 
is the plan for ending the bituminous strike which 
the U. M. W. will advance if the stage is reached 
where the Government feels it necéssary to make a 
serious effort to end the tie-up. The scheme is vis- 


‘ionary to. the last degree, for even in the improbable 


event of Congress finally passing such a law and the 
President signing it, the preliminary hearings and de- 
The strike will 


be over long before such a method of ending it could 
be put into effect. 


Nationalization Is Final Goal. 
Mr, Murray admitted that “nationalization” was 


the aim of the U. M. W., but in saying this he was 


only reiterating what President Lewis had stated a 
short time previously at a hearing in Washington. 
“Tt is true,” said Mr. Murray,,“‘that the mine workers 
believe some form of nationalization in the coal in- 
dustry is desirable and will ultimately be necessary, 
but they believe this should be accomplished in a 


perfectly legal and proper way.” 


He asserted further that the strike was the result 


of a “widespread movement of misrepresentation, de- 


liberately inaugurated by large business and financial 


interests.” 


aor’ 


Mr, Murray stated that while the union leaders 
advocated the passage of such a law as he suggested 
for the immediate ending 6f the strike, it was also 
their desire to have a fact-finding commission ap- 
pointed to study the industry thoroughly and report 


to Congress within a year, 


Thomas H, Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania 
Coa! & Coke Corporation and chairman of the Cen- 


tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, was 


the spokesman for the bituminous operators at the 
dinner. He explained that he was not there in his 
capacity as an association official, but was only giving 
his personal views. However, he asserted he had 
reason to believe that his views were similar in the 
main to those entertained by many other bituminous 


- operators. 


Mr. Watkins’ remarks were quoted at length in 


these columns last week. He explained how the strike 


was due to the union’s refusal to confer with the 
operators in the different States and districts; how 
the U. M. W, officials were holding out for an inter- 
State conference which the mine owners of the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field were unwilling to attend be- 
cause many of them were under indictment for taking 
part in a similar conference two years ago, and how 
the agreement entered into at that time was broken 
by the miners within a few months after it was 


- signed. 


U. M. W. Wants Non-Union Operators Coerced. 


Advocates a Law Making It Compulsory to Pay 1920 Scale Pending a New Agreement 
—Dr. Garfield and Mr. Watkins Also Discuss Trade Problems. 









He told how the company men in some States went 
on strike during the summer of 1920 because they 
were dissatished with the award of the President’s 
Bituminous Wage Commission, thereby abrogating 
the contract and causing the national officials of the 
U. M, W. to authorize separate agreements in the 
several States and districts. Mr. Watkins pointed out 
that the operators were entirely willing to renew these 
agreements, with such modifications in the rates of 
pay as conditions demanded, but that the union lead- 
ers now want a return to the inter-State method of 
collective bargaining. He said that “a tribunal au- 
thorized by law to conduct a compulsory inquiry may 
be found the proper solution,” 

In concluding, Mr. Watkins declared that unless 
the strike is settled without any great delay, there is 
bound to be a serious bituminous shortage next fall, 
because of congestion on the railroads. He suggested 
that the strikers return to work on the 1917 scale 
while negotiations are being carried on. 

The other principal speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, former Federal Fuel Administra- 
tor. He did not advance any suggestions for settling 
the strike, but outlined a plan for permanent Govern- 
ment supervision of the coal industry which he 
thought would be beneficial to the public and to the 
trade itself, 

Garfield Favors Government Supervision. 

Dr, Garfield asserted that he did not believe Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the mines was 
necessary or practicable, but that the authorities at 
Washington should at least be in possession of all 
the facts relating to the coal industry. He suggested 
two Federal advisory commissions—a bituminous and 
an anthracite commission—representing the public, the 
mine workers and the operators, with the Secretary 
of Commerce designated as chairman. With the aid 
of the Labor Statistics Bureau, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Interstate Commerce Commission and Geo- 
logical Survey, for which Congress would appropriate 
funds, these coal commissions would gather the facts 
which would be submitted to the President of the 
United States. 

The commissions would have no power to deter- 
mine policies, but “shall be purely advisory,’ and 
upon the President “shall rest the power to. deter- 
mine policies, to make such regulations as may be 
authorized by Congress upon his recommendation, the 
action of the President being in every case based 
upon the advice of the Secretary of Commerce speak- 
ing with the advisory commissions and his study of 
the facts submitted by the fact-finding bureaus.” 

Dr, Garfield blamed the public for being largely re- 
sponsible for making coal a ‘seasonal commodity,” 
adding: “The public is clearly at fault when it fails 
to co-operate with the producer of coal by distribut- 
ing its purchases as evenly as possible throughout the 
year. 

Among the coal men invited to the dinner were 
W. L. Connell, Thomas Dickson, Major W. W. 
Inglis, A, B. Jessup, Maurice H. Klous, W, H. 
Macurda, John Markle, J. D. A, Morrow, E. W. 
Parker, G. N. Snider, William H. Taylor, Nathan 
Thumin, James M, Townsend, Jr., and S. D, War- 
riner. : 

The Charleston, W. Va., Gazette presents a cartoon 
relative to the coal strike, representing the public, 
blindfolded in an empty coal bin, being pelted with 
chunks of coal by a silk-hatted operator, while a 
curious individual bearing the label “Facts About the 
Coal Industry” looks on. We take it he represents 
the sociological press, which has lately blossomed 
out as a veritable jungle of more or less definite 
facts about the coal industry, and so is entitled to a 
prominent seat at the ringside. According to the 
cartoon, the miner is for the time being content to 
watch the public’s troubles through a crack between 


the boards. 
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CORRECTS MISSTATEMENT 





Operator Calls Attention to Inaccuracy of 
Figures Submitted by Brophy. 


ALTOONA, Pa. April 27——G. Webb Shillingford, 
president of the Central Coal Association, has sent 
the following letter to James J, Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, replying to’ statements made by the Mine 
Workers of Central Pennsylvania : 

We notice in the press a letter from John Brophy, 
president of District No, 2, United Mine Workers 
of America, addressed to you, in which he states: 
“The miners of Central Pennsylvania protest respect- 
fully but vigorously against the 2 per cent statistics 
of the miners’ wages issued under authority of the 
Department of Labor”: also stating that your esti- 
mated average of $1,357 earnings for bituminous 
miners of the country for 1921 is wrong. 

For your information, the Central Coal Association 
has made an investigation of the earnings of all em- 
ployees in Central Pennsylvania, and this shows that 
the earnings in 1921 for mine employees in Central 
Pennsylvania were $1,319.42 for 138 working days, 
or at the rate of $9.56 per day, or about $1.20 per 
hour based upon the eight-hour day, 

In order to show the fallacy of Mr. Brophy’s fig- 
ures, we wish to quote from his own testimony given 
before the House of Representatives’ Committee on 
Labor, Friday, April 7, 1922, in part. The cross- 
examination in reference to this tabulation of so-called 
earnings is as follows: 

Mr. Nolan, Chairman: In reference to the 

figures that were given here (figures on earn- 
ings contained in Mr, Brophy’s statement), 
I have a memorandum stating that the figures 
quoted do not include day laborers, 35 per 
cent of the total cost, the amount paid for 
yardage and deadwork, the amount paid for 
car pushing, and the amount paid for extra 
allowances for deficient work, 

Mr. Brophy: It is correct that the $24,- 
000,000 covers the tonnage mined and the day 
labor has not been entered into the $24,000,- 
000 to get the total cost. When the question 
was asked I had in mind that you were re- 
ferring to the rates paid to the tonnage 
workers. 

‘The Chairman: No; what I had in mind 
was the total cost to all men connected with 
the mining of coal. Then this $24,000,000 
does not take into consideration the day men? 

Mr. Brophy: No, 

The Chairman: And those other men who 
are mentioned here (in this memorandum), 

Mr. Brophy: That is correct. 

The Chairman: I am glad that is straight- 
ened out. 

Mr. Brophy: Yes, 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Brophy was forced to 
admit that these figures were wrong, based upon par- 
tial information that did not include 42 per cent of 
the money paid to the workers in wages, he has the 
audacity to reiterate to another Federal Department 
these same figures. 

I am sending this for your information and in order 
that you may make proper and, I hope, public reply 
to Mr. Brophy, as he has published his letter to you 
in the press, 





Motors Starting Up. 


As indicating the extent to which the automobile 
industry has shared in the business revival, it is of 
interest to note that the Ford Motor Co. expects that 
May will be a record month in the number of cars 
turned out. Additional men are being employed by 
the thousands and working-time will probably be in- 
creased to six days a week, as against the five-day 
schedule in effect for some time past. 

Two years ago the news from Detroit was of a 
decidedly different tenor. In June, 1920, when the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association held its 
annual convention in that city, the force of the re- 
duction in automobile activity was becoming quite 
pronounced, this being the initial stage in general 
business depression and curtailment in manufacturing 


activity. 
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| Chicago Notes | 


R. E. Barr, one of the officials of the Great West- 
ern Coal Co., is in Cleveland this week on business. 


E, B, Hambert, from Madisonville, Ky., a whole- 
sale coal dealer, was in the city for a few days last 
week, 

C, F. Wittichen, coal man from Birmingham, Ala., 
was among the visiting coal men in the Chicago mar- 
ket last week. 


Henry Sauer, representative of the Astel Coal Co., 
Chicago, spent some time in Cincinnati last week on 
business matters. 


C, G. Hall, general manager of Walter Bledsoe & 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., visited the Chicago offices of 
his concern this week. 


W. H. Cunningham, of the Gano, Moore Mining 
Co., 44 Beaver street, New York, visited friends in the 
Chicago trade last week. 

Henry H, McBratney, of the Dixie Fuel Co., who 
makes his headquarters in the Starks Building, Louis- 
ville, was in Chicago early this week. 

Philip Watson, who has been with the Franklin 
Coal Co., Old Colony Building, for some time, has 
severed his connections with that firm. 

Lake Bobbitt, Charleston, W. Va., arrived in Chi- 
cago this week, where he will be connected with the 
Chicago office of the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co, 


M. J. Meskell, connected with the Chicago office 
of Walter Bledsoe & Co., returned this week from a 
two weeks’ vacation at French Lick Springs, 

J. M. Thompson, of Menominee, Mich., and L. N. 
Anson, Merrill, Wis., both retail coal men, stopped 
at the Congress Hotel while in Chicago last week. 


G. E, Covell, Whitehall, Mich., who operates a coal 
and lumber yard on the shores of White Lake, be- 
tween Montague and Whitehall, was in Chicago dur- 
ing the past week, 

E. A, Doerr, J. O. Doerr and Frank Scholes, all 
of Vergennes, Iif., have organized the Murphysboro 
Mining Co. The firm was incorporated last week for 
$20,000 under the laws of Illinois. 

Harris-Dillavou-Dimond Co. is the second largest 
Chicago concern to resign from membership in the 
National Coal Association within the past six weeks. 
The Peabody Coal Co. was the first.- 

A yoluntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by the Millard Coal Co. of Chicago, This concern, 
which formerly operated a retail business, reports 
liabilities of $17,700 and assets of only $8,400. 

H. M. Hall, of New York, vice-president of the 
Fort Dearborn Coal Co., returned to Chicago last 
week, following the closing of that firm’s New York 
office, where their export business was formerly 
handled. 

The transmission of energy from coal mines to in- 
dustrial centers of the country was one of the topics 
discussed at the spring convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, which was held at 
the Drake Hotel last week, 

Receipts of coal in Chicago, via Lake Michigan, 
last week, included steamer C. L. Hutchinson from 
Buffalo and steamer A, M. Beyers from Toledo. 
These are the first cargoes of coal to arrive in Chi- 
cago this year by the water route. 

Reports received in Chicago last week say that the 
Riverside mine, near Saginaw, Mich., suffered a loss 
of $35,000 by fire, caused by defective electrical ap- 
paratus. The mine tipple was saved, but the engine 
and boiler houses were greatly damaged. 

Schmidt-Gilmore Co.’s retail coal yard, located at 
1804 Lawrence avenue, has been sold to the Reiner 
Coal Co., extensive coal retailers on the South Side 
of Chicago. T. W. Gilmore, of the selling company, 
has become associated with the Reiner Coal Co, 

A. C. Carver, who left Chicago a few months ago, 
after severing his connections with W. H, Harris, 
Inc., has organized a company of his own, to be 
known as the Carver Coal Co, The main office of 
the new company will be located in Charleston, W. Va. 


George A, Holt, recently connected with the Fort 
Dearborn Coal Co., but at present residing in Mar- 


shalltown, Ia. has accepted a position on the sales 
force of the Winne Coal Co., of Cedar Rapids. He 
will represent the company on the road in western 
lowa., 

Trading offices in the Old Colony Building will be 
a pastime on May 1st for coal houses. Three firms 
have already announced their intention of moving 
their offices in the Old Colony Building to new quar- 
ters in the same building. The firms are Walter Bled- 
soe & Co., The Rialto Coal Co., and the Franklin 
Coal Co. 

Joseph E. O’Toole, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, who was 
in Chicago, Monday of this week, making arrange- 
ments for the coming convention of his association, 
to be held in Chicago from May 18th to 20th, left 
the following day for Denver, Col. He is expected 
back in Chicago within a few days, ; 

As a result of an eight months’ effort, the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co. became 100 per cent Ameri- 
can last week. The last of its four thousand five 
hundred employes became a declarant citizen of the 
United States. Every worker on the payroll is now 
an American citizen or has applied for his papers of 
naturalization. More of this among big concerns 
would mean a better U. S. A. 

The following publicity committee has been ap- 
pointed in connection with the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association annual convention, to be held 
in Chicago May 18th to 20th: M. E. Robinson, Jr., 
Morton Hiscox, William Friese, E. B. Emory, A, F. 
George and J. H. Smythe, SAwaArn’s JouRNAL repre- 
sentative, The first meeting of this committee was 
held in the offices of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ 
Association on Tuesday of this week. 

“Lay your troubles aside and be a boy again” is the 
plea of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association in the fourth announcement of their com- 
ing annual convention to be held at Delevan Lake, 
Wis., June 13th, 14th and 15th. The meeting will be 
held at the Highland Hotel and some reai entertain- 
ment, as well as some real business, is being planned. 
Ladies are invited to attend and share the fellowship, 
food, and fun, 


Coal and Oil Resources Compared. 


While oil is a serious competitor of coal in a few 
special lines, like the bunker trade, and in certain 
countries and sections, the danger of oil supplanting 
coal on a very important scale in the United States is 
remote, as will be seen from the table printed below, 
which was prepared by Thomas T. Read, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. This shows the estimated 
coal and oil resources of different countries in terms 


of millions of horsepower years: 

Coal Petroleum 
Millions of Millions of 
H.P. Years H.P. Years 

400 


Winitedi Statess crn cernuct ee ety 500,000 

Chistas eet din c-catondtnt pees 200,000 60 
Gerinanyuis vais cect 48,000 Z 
Canada: 7. tou nateer eee 40,000 40 
Greatwbritainet ane erieee 27,000 (?) 
Australasia 19,000 Ge) 
Russia. ttee ee sca cers 17,000 280 
Poland & Czechoslovakia... 14,000 45 
Indiatprenc te ee ae 11,000 70 


Mobile Coal Terminal Completed. 


Mosue, Ala., April 26—The new Government coal 
terminal at Mobile has been completed, given its final 
test and pronounced ready for operation. Recent tests 
revealed that the terminal equipment is 20 per cent 
above the specified requirements. Government speci- 
fications called for equipment to load coal at the rate 
of 400 tons an hour, while a speed of 500 tons an hour 
was reached during the testing process. Tests on the 
unloading unit were also satisfactory. 

The unloading unit is soon to be turned over to 
H. P. DeBardelaben, federal manager of the Warrior 
River Barge Line. The unloader will be in operation 
while the reloader is still under construction, that 
being the last unit to be completed. A large increase 
in the amount of coal shipped down the Warrior 
River is expected to follow the completion of the 
terminal. A large amount of the coal sent to Mobile 
will be exported. 


Anthracite Prices. 


Company prices for white ash anthracite are 
nominally quotable within the following range, some 
of the large producers charging the higher figures 
and some the lower, while still others use an inter- 
mediate price for certain sizes which they have in 
stock: 

F. o. b. mines 


Gross Tons 
Moker ox; js. aeons ee See $7.60-$7.75 
BQO ivy el teledin tone Acie gs ee 7.60- 8.00 
Stove’ -.4:cte 036808 ea - eee 7.90- 8.10 
Kohestnut! Mix sestoneleusls eae ; 7.90- 8.10 
Rea: sci Gasten fee etre Dae 5.55- 5.70 
No. 1. Buckwheat®. ....:2+-. eee 350=- 3.5 
Rice. «iy .daetoi oboe cen 2.50-. 
Barley ciety oe cielpie/S «e.g iormye 0S eee 1.50- Soin 
Birdseye; .i....3.7- a is 25024. 


Independent operators are, as a rule, quoting 
$8.25-$9.25 on white ash, égg, stove and chestnut, and 
$5.50-$6.00 for pea. 

On independent steam sizes the range is about as 
follows: No. 1 buckwheat, $3.00-$3.75; rice, $2.30- 
$2.75; barley, $1.60-$2.00, ° 

The freight on. anthracite’ domnbstis oemaen to New 
York harbor lower’ ports is $2.61; on steam sizes, 
$2.47. To upper ports the rate is five cents higher. 


Freight Reduction Long Deferred. 


With the first of May at hand, ir must be apparent 
to the trade that it is taking a long while to secure 
a general reduction of coal freight rates, It will be 
recalled that throughout the late summer and _ falf 
of last year prospective reduction of freight rates was 
frequently mentioned as the cause of delayed pur- 
chases. Those who contended that rates would not 
be reduced prior to April lst were looked upon as 
visionary to the last degree, 


When April 1st rolled around without a change 
being announced, several folks who were apparently 
in a position to gain useful information declared that 
the reduction was postponed for only a short time. 
Now no one. seems to have as definite information 
or as close an estimate of the date as they did a year 
ago, and the general idea seems to be that the reduc- 
tion, when it does come, will be much less than the 
original ideas fixed upon. 


The Men Will Be Needed. 


“More Miners than Are Needed” shrieks a large 
headline in The Coal Crisis, a more or less legitimate 
child of the Coal Age, and edited also by Bro. Lesher. 


Well, perhaps there are more miners than are 
needed now, but what are we going to do about it? 
Suppose when the railroad business gets slack and 
engineers and firemen are laid off there should be a 
movement to transport all of them to some other 
clime. Would that be considered a wise policy, know- 
ing as we do that after the lapse of a short time there 
would be experienced a shortage of labor on the 
railroads, as has always heretofore been the case? 


It will not be many years, perhaps not many months, 
before we shall hear of shortage of labor at the 
mines, and all the current talk relative to too many 
miners will read like Bryan’s free silver arguments 
of 1896 or the campaign speeches of James G. Blaine. 


Comparative Publicity Values. 


The advertising manager of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools recently stated that the attention 
value of a full page advertisement being rated at 100 
per cent, a quarter page is rated at 47 per cent and a 
half page 71 per cent in value. In other words, in the 
case of advertising costing $100 a page, while the bill 
for a quarter page would be only. $25, it would at- 
tract only 47 per cent as much attention, propor- 
tionately considered, and so be worth in reality only 
$11.75, We do not always agree with these scien- 
tific efficiency ideas, but it is an old story that large 
space attracts more attention proportionately than 
small space, and users of advertising would always 
do well to bear this in mind. “ 
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DUNCAN SINCLAIR RETURNS 





Fairmont Coal Man Back from Costa Rica, 


Where He Is Opening Mine. 


Farrmont, W, Va., April 27—Duncan Sinclair, 
the well-known Fairmont coal man, is very optimistic 
over the development of coal fields in the mountains 
of Costa Rica, near San Jose, the capital, he just 
having returned from a tour to that land. “The 
market is hungry for the coal,” he declared, “which 
assures a ready demand.” 

One of the principal uses to which the Costa Rica 
coal has been applied is railroad fuel. The Pacific 
Railroad, the government line, which extends from 
Port Limon to San Jose, a stretch of 104 miles, al- 
ready has put some of it to use in its locomotives. 

The Costa Rica Coal Co., which is developing the 
coal land, which aggregates 15,000 acres, is com- 
posed of Major Arnold Sinclair, a former army en- 
gineer, president; C, E. Hutchinson, vice-president 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont, and Duncan 
Sinclair, father of the major, as secretary and treas- 
urer. The coal is somewhat similar to Somerset coal. 

An approximate analysis is as follows: Volatile, 
23.28; moisture, 1.56; fixed carbon, 57.90; sulphur, 
3.11; ash, 12. Some of the more recent samples, and 
not outcrop coal, showed up much better. The seam 
is thirty inches thick and thus far the company has 
driven headings to a point 700 feet from the mine 
mouth. 

Duncan Sinclair is a native of Glasgow, Scotland, 
coming to America as a lad of 21, in 1873 and 
having settled at Cumberland, Md. He first located 
with his uncle, Malcolm Sinclair, president of the 
Blaen Avon Coal Co., in the George’s Creek field. 
In 1875 he became bookkeeper and paymaster for the 
New Central Coai Co. In 1882 he became general 
superintendent of that company, in which capacity 
he has served ever since, 

In 1905 Mr. Sinclair came to Fairmont, the New 
Central Coal Co, having owned at that time the 
Baxter mine. Later it was disposed of to the Mo- 
nongahela Power & Railway Co., and more recently 
that concern sold it to the Consolidation Coal Co. 
Mr. Sinclair continues as general superintendent of 
the New Central Coal Co., that concern retaining 
properties in Maryland. 





The Creditors’ Committee which has been wind- 
ing up the affairs of the W. R. McTurk Coal Co., 
Philadelphia, has made another and final distribution 
of 8.65 per cent of the general unsecured creditors. 
With a previous dividend of 15 per cent, this means 
that this class of creditors have been settled with on 
the basis of 23.65 cents on the dollar. 


| Loz} 





This is the original announcement made. It was written in the midst of con- 
fusion such as may have characterized many a battle-field headquarters, but tells 
the story, probably, as well as might any present day compilation of the facts. 


Why Saward’s Journal Was Launched 


It is indeed with unusual emotions that we announce the inauguration of a new coal 
trade periodical. It may well be said that the number of such papers is by no means small, 
but the circumstances leading up to the present development are such as to excite the lively 
interest of a large portion of our many coal trade friends. The details being in so large a 
measure personal, we trust we may be pardoned for reviewing the situation at some little 
length. 

The late F. E. Saward, the writer’s father, who established The Coal Trade Journal in 
1869, was in the closing years of his life, under great afflictions, being practically blind and 
very deaf, and subject to certain mental cond:tions which, being more or less a matter of 
dispute by expert opinion, need not perhaps be alluded to in detail at this time. 

Various circumstances combined to place him in close touch with persons outside his 
family circle; with the result that when his will was filed it was found that after disposing of 
practically all of a considerable fortune in cash and securities to a lawyer in no way related 
to him by blood or marriage, and to whom he was under no apparent obligations, the con- 
trol of The Coal Trade Journal was left in the hands of three trustees; of whom the afore- 
said lawyer was one, with, however, the power of veto over the action taken by the other two. 

The second was a man identified with the printing business and, as such, connected 
with the mechanical work of The Coal Trade Journal, but in no way related to the family 
nor directly attached to their interests. 

The third was the writer, the eldest son of the decedent, connected with him in busi- 
ness for a period of 32 years. Having been advised of possible developments, the writer did 
not qualify as an executor, and directly upon qualification being achieved by the others, they 
proceeded to dismiss him from the office of general manager of The Coal Trade Journal, 
leaving the entire control of that publication—always an undisputed personal possession of 
my late father—in other hands. 

Under the circumstances, feeling sure of my ground by reason of many years’ expe- 
rience with the trade, during a great portion of which I was chief spokesman for The Coal 
Trade Journal, and, if I may say it, responsible to a great degree for its guidance and devel- 
opment, I have decided to establish another high-class publication, to be conducted along 
such lines as made the paper which I formerly managed so well regarded in the trade. 

Consequently, with this issue, SAWARD’S JOURNAL makes its bow to the coal 
trade, and the writer hopes that our constituents will be glad to extend their patronage to 





this paper, which will furnish them the news and views which they desire. 


Associated with 


G. H. BURBANK, Assistant Editor 
J. P. MAHONEY, Assistant Editor 


C. H. PAINE, Assistant Editor 
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Editor and General Manager. 
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Not Enough Criticism? 


An editorial in one of the dailies refers to the com- 
plaint of a writer concerning the absence of critical 
comment in the press. Reference is made to the vig- 
orous and pointed criticism, which is a part of British 
parliamentarian and journalistic tradition. It is said 
the motto of the American business man, “Boost, 
don’t knock,” is taken rather seriously in many edi- 
torial offices and the inference is drawn that there is 
too much of an inclination to applaud everything that 
comes along, 

Probably this is a reflection of the frame of mind 
of the constituency served. If the business com- 
munity adopts a boosting attitude, it will not fancy 
the criticism, however well deserved, which must per- 
force knock the doubtful propositions. 

A plea is made for the exercise of a free intelli- 
gence, but, after all, publishing papers is a business 
enterprise, depending for its success on the good-will 
of customers and the exercise of “a free intelligence” 
falls more naturally, it seems, within the scope of the 
soap-box orators who speak their mind untrammeled, 
without any hesitation as to the effect of their criti- 
cism on their own business or any other. Having 
nothing to develop or safeguard, there is the greater 
opportunity for the exercise of a free intelligence. 
But have we not had rather too much of that sort 
of thing? 


In some remote places a varied line of goods is 
carried by local merchants, just as in the case of 
the largest type of department stores, but it is not 
often that coal figures in such a varied list as the 
announcement by a well-known and old-established 
concern just beyond the New York City suburban 
zone; this house sells coal, feed, groceries, meat, dry- 
goods, hardware, shoes and plumbing supplies. 





Demand Drags at Hartford. 


A letter from a leading retail frm at 
Conn., says: 

“The coal buying public seem not to be interested 
in the strike at all. Business has never been so 
light in our history. The strike has now been going 
on nearly a month, and so far as the public is con- 
cerned it has made no difference, except apparently 
they have decided not to buy coal. Our particular 
company has coal to take care of all necessary needs, 
such as hotels, restaurants, bakeries, etc., for three 
months. We do not have sufficient to take care of 
our normal output for three months. 


Hartford, 


“So far as the miners getting more pay the public 
thinks their demands preposterous. While many of 
them say that a miner has a very dangerous and dis- 
agreeable job and should be well paid, yet if the 
statements of their present compensation are correct, 
then they should take a reduction as all other work- 
men are doing. 

“Apparently the public appear to have said to them- 
selves, ‘Summer is coming, we do not need coal, if 
the miners wish to strike, let them do so for all we 
care,’” 

“The high price of anthracite and the comparatively 
low price of bituminous has eliminated all of the 
small sizes of anthracite and is beginning to have 
quite an effect on grate, egg and stove. 

“Many large buildings: where these sizes were 
formerly burned have gone to bituminous coal and 
it seems probable that this will continue, as many 
people who now burn anthracite, do it merely be- 
cause it is the custom. 

“When their attention happens to be called to 


bituminous coal, they can readily see the difference 
and can use it as conveniently as they can hard coal.” 
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Fairmont Notes 





I. I. Weaver, Equitable Fuel Co., was in Weston 
a few days ago, 


James O, Watson has returned from a trip to the 
Harlan coal fields in Kentucky, 


ie D. Robinson, Robinson Coal Co., 
a visitor in Philadelphia last week. 


W. E, Watson, president of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh recently, 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
Coal Co., is back from a trip to Pittsburgh. 

Samuel D,. Brady, president of the Brady Coal 
Corporation, was a recent Pittsburgh visitor, 


J. W. Devison, general superintendent of the New 
England Fuel & Transportation plants in northern 
West Virginia, has returned from a visit to Poca- 
hontas, Va. 

J. J. Mulvehill, secretary of the Northern Pan 
Handle Coal Association, has accepted a position as 
chief. clerk of the Pocahontas-New River Division, 
Consolidation Coal Co, 

One of the speakers scheduled to talk at a miners’ 
mass meeting at Lost Creek, Harrison County, this 
week, was J. G. Jackson, a descendant of General 
“Stonewall” Jackson. He is the village merchant at 
Lost Creek. 

R.’M. Lambie, Charleston, chief of the State De- 
partment of Mines, was in Pittsburgh last Saturday 
inspecting a new breathing device for use in coal 
mines. It is said that it is an improvement over the 
Gibbs self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus. 

The Peacock mine of the Forest Coal Co., on 

Scott’s Run, near Morgantown, resumed on the non- 
union basis last Monday. The Beatty mine of the 
Stone-Scott Coal Co. at Tucker, near Fairmont, has 
also been running non-union this week. The latter is 
said to have been started under a leasing arrange- 
ment with the men, 
Brackett, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, returned from 
a business trip to Washington and Baltimore last 
Saturday. Mr. Brackett says there are no signs of 
coal shortage in the East and that he is confident 
that the government will not interfere in the strike 
unless there is a need for coal. 

Actual coal shipments from northern West Virginia 
last week aggregated 68,700 tons, against 53,300 tons 
the previous week and 56,750 tons two weeks before. 
Shipments off the various divisions were as follows: 
B, & O.-Monongah, 22,150 tons; Charleston, -14,350 
tons; Connellsville, 3,250 tons; Cumberland, 20,750 
tons; Monongahela Railway, 3,350 tons; Western 
Maryland-Belington & Weaver, 1,150 tons; Wyatt- 
Helen’s Run, 3,700 tons. 

George C. Grolock has been made eastern manager 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co., to succeed the late Lind- 
say McCandlish. The firm’s office is in the Stock 
Exchange Building, Philadelphia. Mr, Grolock has 
been connected with the Philadelphia branch for six 
years. He was formerly connected with the B. & O. 
RR. in Pittsburgh, but his folks reside in Baltimore. 
Judging from the correspondence arriving at the 
home office the selection has been a popular one, 

Directors of the Northern West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association met on Monday and elected these 
directors: Frank Miller, Consumers’ Fuel Co., 
Broomheld, W, Va.; Stephen Arkwright, Arkwright 
Coal Co., Fairmont; and J. G. Binns, of the Buck- 
hannon River Coal Co., Uniontown, Pa. They suc- 
ceed Samuel D. Brady, Fairmont; Robert Grant, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and J. W, Devison, Grant Town, who re- 
signed when the Monongahela Coal Association was 
formed. 


Fairmont, was 


George = 





John M. Franklin, son of P, A. S, Franklin, vice- 
president of the International Mercantile Marine, is 
located at Norfolk in charge of the offices of the 
Northern Coal Co., Norton, Lilly & Co., the Cory 
Mann George Corp. and the Gulf Smokeless Fuel 
Co. These four companies are all in the same office 
and are managed by Mr. Franklin, who relieved Mr. 
Oden’hall some time ago. 
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The Nassau Coal Co, has been organized at Valley 
Stream, Long Island, by H. J. Crookes, H. R. Maier 
and W, Brennen. Capital is $20,000. 


Directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway have 
authorized the purchase of 5,318 cars of all types, a 
large percentage of which will consist of coal cars. 


For the last three years the coal trade has advised 
customers to buy early, and nothing happened because 
of delay. This year there is no such advice. What 
will happen? 


The Clinchfield Coal Corporation, whose mines are 
located at and near Dante, Va., produced 558,000 tons 
in March, which was:a record month’s tonnage for 
the company, 


After being suspended for more than a year, 
work has been resumed on the construction of 


a new by-product coke plant for the Woodward — 


Iron Co, at Woodward, Ala. 


Frank H. Johnston has just rounded out 33 years 
in the retail business at New Britain, Conn. In 1889 
he incorporated the City Coal & Wood Co., which 
has since grown to be one of the leading concerns in 
the State. It was the first retail coal company in 
New Britain or vicinity to erect an overhead storage 
plant. 


Eastern capitalists have purchased the four mines 
of the Kolb Coal Co. at Mascoutah and New Athens, 
Ill. and have reorganized the company by electing C. 
C. Field president and F. H. McCauley secretary. 
Both, are said to be of New York. The property 
is located in the Belleville district tributary to the 
St. Louis market. 


President Underwood of the Erie Railroad, upon 
returning from an inspection trip this week, said that 

“business is just rolling over on its side, preparing 
to get up.” He asserted that he did not believe the 
coal strike would be a question of endurance be- 
tween operators and miners, adding: “Too much de- 
pends upon so basic a thing as fuel supply to allow 
the strike to go to such lengths,” 

A retail coal man at Nashua, N. H., writes: “Vol- 
ume of business during the year ending March 3lst 
was very nearly normal, Present demand for anthra- 
cite is very light, as consumers do not seem to be 
impressed with the serious conditions which may con- 
front us. Local attention is fixed on the textile strike 
in this city, now in its ninth week. The writer finds 
that consumers think the miners’ demand for increased 
wages is absurd.” 

A reminder of more active, more prosperous days 
in the railroad business is seen in the announcement 
that the Great Northern Railway will put new 
equipment in service on its Oriental Limited May 1st, 
running the train through from Chicago to Seattle, 
using the Burlington as far as St. Paul. In view of 
the time required for the round trip and the neces- 
sary reserve supply, upwards of 200 cars are re- 
quired for this service. 

With this number we commence the fifth year of 
our publication, and the anniversary occasion prompts 
us to say something about ourselves on one page and 
another. However, it may be in order to mention 
that the amount of space available for current trade 
news is not curtailed because of this fact, as we have 
added four pages additional to this issue, thus putting 
the balance decidedly on the safe side and giving 
more information on trade topics, rather than less, in 
the current number. 


A letter from the head of a retail firm at Rome, 
N. Y., says: “Business is quiet except when we have 
one or two cold days and consumers have to buy 
small lots to carry along.: During the winter business 
would have been very fair in spite of poor industrial 
conditions had we not had to contend with by-product 
coke at very low prices, Coal stocks here are about 
medium, but adequate for all transient trade needs 
this season. Our customers are of one mind, and that 
is that coal must come down. The dealers are hoping 
for all possible reductions, as every dollar off puts us 
nearer to coke prices, which of course is very im- 
portant from sales and anthracite consumption stand- 
point.’ 
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Morgantown Notes 





O. W. Rider, of the Taylor Coal Co., is in Mason- 
town, Pa. 

J. A. Arbogast, Heather Run Coal Co., is in Akron, 
O., this week. 


George Rodgers, Mon-Scott Fuel Co., has returned ~ 
from a trip to Ohio. 

R. R. McFalls, Southern Fuel Co., is on a business 
trip to Buffalo, N. Y. 

Claude Scott, Mon-Scott Fuel Cox was in Point 
Marion, Pa., Tuesday. 


Furnace coke was quoted at $5. 75 in the Morgan- 
town section this week. 


B. M. Chaplin, Chaplin Coheae Co., 
from a trip to Pittsburgh. 


The Taylor Coal Co. is now occuee its new 
offices in the Monongahela Building. 


Paul Beckwith, Paul Beckwith Coal Co., Newark, 
N. J., was in Kingwood, W, Va., on Tuesday. 

G. B. Hartley, president of the Morgantown Coal 
Co., returned on Tuesday from a trip to Cleveland. 


Stephen ine Elkins, of the Elkins: Fuel Corporation, 
is home from a trip to Baltimore, ‘Philadelphia and 
New. York, = phic tategn 


George S. Connell, af the Pittsmouth Coal Co., 
Connellsville, Pa., visited the company’s mine in the 
Morgantown section on Tuesday. 


The bulk of the Fairmont mine-run in the Morgan- 
town section is selling at $3. This is the limit that 
steel companies will pay for coal. It is understood 
that they are securing coal in the southern part of the 
State and in the Kentucky fields rather than pay the 
operators more, claiming they would rather give the 
difference to the railroads. 


has returned 





Clarksburg Notes. 
Percy Byrd, Fort Pitt Coal Co.; 
returned from Charleston. 
Daniel Howard, Fairmont Big. Vein Coal Cos, 
Clarksburg, was in Chicago last week, 


Fred Long, president of the Long Coal Mining Co., 
New York City, was in Clarksburg last week, 


Clarksburg, has 


J. M. Macdonald, president of the J. M. Mac- 
donald Coal Co., Cincinnati, visited Clarksburg re- 
cently, 


R. M. Lambie, chief of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Mines, addressed forty members of the 
Clarksburg Coal Club on Thursday of last week. 

The Francois Coal Co, has removed its offices from 
the Union National Bank Building, Clarksburg, to 
the mine office at Norwood. A change in the per- 
sonnel was made recently when John A. McNichol 
purchased the holdings of A, L.. Spraker, who re- 
tired from the concern. 





Producers Coke Co. Reorganized. 


Uniontown, Pa., April. 27—Through the reor- 
ganization of the Producers Coke Co., F. E. Weddell, 
of Scottdale, who recently disposed of his interests in 
the Consolidated Coke Co. and affiliated enterprises, 
re-enters the trade with which he has long been 
identified, ; 

In addition to the same interests identified with the 
Producers company from its organization in 1911, ad- 
ditional interests have become associated with the 
enterprise in the reorganization, which has been ef- 
fected by the selection of Charles E, Lenhart, presi- 
dent; F. E, Weddell, vice-president ; I. W. La Barrer, 
secretary, and J, W. Abraham, treasurer, 

The company will represent 12 coke companies in 
the Connellsville region having a productive capacity — 
of 100,000 tons of coke per month. In addition, the 
company has formed connections giving it. control of 
100,000 tons monthly of by-product gas and steam 
coals, 

For the present, operations ait be conducted from 
the present offices of the company in the Fayette Title 
& Trust Building, Uniontown, Later..a sales office 
will be established in Pittsburgh. 
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New York Notes 


George E, Dunn, vice-president of the Garfield & 
Proctor Coal Co., was a Boston visitor this week. 

M. H. Ganser, of the sales department of the Wentz 
Co,, was among the week’s visitors from Philadelphia. 

On May Ist, Pilling & Co., will remove from their 
present location at 71 Broadway to 2 Rector street. 


M. J. C. Kornblum, of the Moreland Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently called on friends in the local 
trade. 

LeBaron S. Willard, president of Willard, Suther- 
land & Co., expects to sail for Bermuda next week 
on a short vacation, 

The Producers Fuel Co. has moved from its old 
quarters on the 10th floor of the Singer Building to a 
larger office on the 27th floor. 

ihe EoD, Colby Co., Inc., 29 Broadway, has 
changed its name to the Kaine-Colby Coal Corpora- 
tion. No change in ownership or management is 
involved. 

On May Ist the New York office of the Roebling 
Coal Co., Inc., will be removed to suite 507, 90 West 
street. The new telephone numbers will be Rector 


6158-6159. 


Cosgrove & Co. have moved from 149 Broadway 
to larger quarters in the new building at 40 Rector 
street. New telephone numbers are Bowling Green 


2978 and 2979. 

The Lee Coal Co, has moved from 2 West 45th 
street to the Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place, 
occupying room 1911. New telephone numbers are 


Whitehall 2591-2592. 


J. T. Lange, of the System Magazine, will be the 
speaker at the luncheon of the Coal Trade Club next 
Wednesday. He will give an “educational and in- 
spirational” sales talk. 


Stanley D. Fobes, eastern sales manager of the 
Wyatt Coal Sales Co., is in the Flushing Hospital 
with a broken leg and other injuries which he sus- 
tained in an automobile accident on Wednesday of 
last week. | 


‘Bids for furnishing 10,250 tons of bituminous coal 
and 400 tons of anthracite to the War Department 
will be opened at the Army Base in Brooklyn next 
Monday, May lst. Copies of the specifications were 
distributed to the local trade this week. 


The Imperial Coal Corporation moved yesterday 
from 17 Battery Place to the Canadian Pacific Build- 
ing at 43rd street and Madison avenue, where com- 
modious quarters have been leased on the tenth floor. 
New telephone number is Murray Hill 2436. 

W. Anderson, J. L, Anderson, K. Weeks and A. R. 
Rhodes, of Anderson & Anderson, Inc., 299 Madison 
avenue, have just returned from a _ business trip 
through the central Pennsylvania coal region. They 
report success in making valuable connections, 

On or about the first of May, Dexter & Carpenter 
will occupy the twelfth or top floor of the building 
Nos. 10 and 12 Broadway, where they are now lo- 
cated. They will retain present space on the 11th 
floor (giving up original offices on the ninth floor) 


_and by the move secure greatly increased space. 


The funeral of Arthur F, Rice, former commis- 
sioner of the Coal Merchants’ Association, was held 
in the Campbell Funeral Church last Wednesday 
afternoon and was attended by a large delegation 
of retail and wholesale coal men. Mr, Rice died in 
California last week as announced in our columns. 


. Meeker & Co., of this city, have purchased the in- 
terests of L. H. Conklin and C. R. Bedford in the 
Von Storch Collieries Co., operating the Von Storch 
anthracite colliery at North Scranton, The firm has 
handled the output of this operation for several years 
past and will continue to act as exclusive sales agents. 


A peculiar shipment of foreign fuel arrived in New 
York this week on a steamer sailing from an Italian 
port. When certain cases supposed to contain val- 
uable merchandise were opened, the consignees found 
themselves in possession of a choice assortment of 
coal briquets weighing five or six pounds each, such 
as are manufactured in Belgium and Wales for rail- 
road use. This patent fuel, as it is called, is exported 
to Italy and other European countries. It was used 
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to fill the cases in question after their original con- 
tents had been removed by thieves. An agent of the 
steamship line has been visiting local coal offices, try- 
ing to find some one who could tell him where the 
briquets were made. Each one bears a trade-mark 
consisting of several letters stamped in the side. 


Peale, Peacock & Kerr, Inc., who moved to the 
Grand Central Terminal about nine years ago, will 
return to their old home at No, 1 Broadway on May 
Ist. They will occupy the Broadway wing of the 
fourth floor, the entire easterly half of that floor 
having been set aside for their use, with hallway 
devoted to them exclusively. The space will be laid 
out in accordance with their own plans, with private 
office for President Rembrandt Peale at the south- 
easterly corner and other departments arranged in 
conjunction therewith, 


OVERPRODUCTION AND PRICES 





Morrow Says Big Surplus of Bituminous 
Mines Assures Low Prices 


In testifying before the House Committee on Labor 
last Tuesday, in connection with the Bland bill to 
create a Federal fact-finding agency for the coal in- 
dustry, J. D, A. Morrow, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, not only defended the bitu- 
minous operators against charges of profiteering, but 
declared that the over-development of which so much 
is heard was a good thing from the standpoint of the 
soft coal user. 

The existence of many more mines than are nor- 
mally needed was, he said, the chief safeguard of the 
consumer, as the wide distribution of mines and 
ownership made monopoly or price control impos- 
sible. He added that it was sheer nonsense to sup- 
pose that consumers pay more for coal because of 
over-production, 

“The committee should understand definitely that 
the mine prices of bituminous coal are determined 
solely by competition in the open market,’ said Mr. 
Morrow. “There are those who attempt to create 
the impression that prices at the mines are fixed in 
some manner by concerted action on the part of the 
coal producers. 

“Such a statement convicts its author of ignorance 
of the production and market conditions of the bitu- 
minous coal industry. There are more than 7,000 
separate producers, operating 10,000 mines in 26 dif- 
ferent states. There are millions of acres of coal 
land readily accessible to railways and highways upon 
which new mines can be opened with little expendi- 
ture of either time or money. 

“The mines now open are able to supply far more 
coal than has been demanded by consumers at any 
time in the history of the country. The total capacity 
of the mines now open, demonstrated by actual per- 
formance, is 776,000,000 tons of bituminous coal per 
year. The maximum production in the year 1918 was 
under 580,000,000 tons, 

“The evidence before this committee conclusively 
shows that the profits of the coal producers have long 
since returned to that condition of sub-aormalcy which 
is generally recognized to be characteristic of this 
industry, but the wages of the miners in all the union 
fields have yet to make the slightest move toward 
alignment with the readjustment which has taken 
place in industry generally throughout the United 
States.” 


Kingston, Ont., Imports. 
Imports of coal into the Kingston district during 


the past year, all of which came from the United 
States, were as follows: 


Anthracite : Tons Value 
Grate, egg, stove, nut, and pea. 71,169 $673,693 
Buckwheat, rice, and barley... 1,753 7,708 

Bituminous : 

SAA Cheb) snails ass) seater eee 12,244 64,756 
Round and run of mine ....... 25,930 162,037 
Wet cP tA ls 111,096 908,194 


Freight rates on car lots of coal from American 
mines are about $4.60 per ton’ on bituminous and 
$5.60 on anthracite. Water rates are $1 a net ton 
and $1.50 a net ton hoisted. 
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| Cincinnati Notes 


J. C. Shelly, of the Central Fuel Co., made a busi- 
ness trip to Pittsburgh on Monday. 

C. D. Paterson, of the Cate-Churchman Coal Co., 
Detroit, was in Cincinnati on Monday. 

W. R. Coleman, of the Clark Coal & Coke Co., 
Peoria, Ill, was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

E. F. Holbrook, of the B. T. Holbrook. Coal Co., 
Toledo, was a Cincinnati visitor on Monday. 
_ Harold R. Holmyard, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
Co., has welcomed a fine new son to his home. 

D. H. Crockett, of the Davy Crockett Coal Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., spent Friday in Cincinnati. 

R. C, Higley, of the Naugatuck Coal Co., Naugatuck, 
W. Va., was a visitor to Cincinnati on Monday. 





Henry Sauer, western manager of the Astel Coal 
Co., Chicago, was here looking for coal on Monday. 

A. K. Mordue, of C: M. Moderwell & Co., Chicago, 
was attending to business in: Cincinnati on Thursday. 

A. S. Higginbothan, of Tazewell, Va., president of 
the Gardner Coal Co., was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

Jake Brady, of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, was in 
Detroit and other parts of southern Michigan last 
week, 

Fred H. Dunker, vice-president of the: Western 
Coal Co., spent a portion of last week in the West 
Virginia mining districts. 

Robert Buca, of the Steel City Gas Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was here Monday looking for some coal for 
his company’s customers, 

Newton Kelley, sales manager of the International! 
Fuel & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, looked in on the Cin- 
cinnati coal colony on Friday. 

J. W. Humphrey, of the Humphrey Coal Co., spent 
a few days last week at Bluefield, W. Va., and in 
the adjacent mining territory. : 

J. W. Ingersoll and W. W. Rice of the Philadelphia 
& Cleveland Coal Co., Cleveland, were among many 
coal visitors to Cincinnati last week. 

G. B. Bauder, of the Berwind Fuel Co., Cleveland, 
was among the outside coal men seeking fuel supplies 
in the Cincinnati market on Monday. 

S. R. Jennings, of Johnson City, Tenn., president 
of the Floyd Elkhorn Coal Co., visited the Cincin- 
nati office of his company on Tuesday. 

Stuart H. Smythe, sales manager of the eastern 
department of the Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co., Detroit, 
was among Monday’s Visitors to the Cincinnati coal 
market. 

Joseph H. Bristow, of the Bristow Co., attended the 
meeting of the Indiana Coal Dealers’ Association at 
Indianapolis on Wednesday and made-ansaddress*to- 
that gathering. \ e 

N. H. Wenrick and: Clinton Fisher, of the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., spent a portion of this week in 
the producing coal districts of Kentucky and West 
Virginia in the interest of their company. 

R. S. Nagel, president of the Southeastern Coal 
Co., was in West Virginia last week. Ray M. 
O’Connell, secretary aiid treasurer of the same com- 
pany, spent a portion of the week in Kentucky. 

Fred Legg and W. I. Donnelly, of the Logan & 
Kanawha Coal Co. and C. S. Paisley, of the Kelley’s 
Collieries Co., Charleston, W. Va., motored over to 
Richmond, Ind., Sunday to hear Billy Sunday preach. 





Rail Shipments to New England. 
All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Hudson: gateways 
for several weeks past are shown in the following 
table, with comparison for a year ago: 





P1098 : pee 

Week Ended Anth. Bit. Anth Bit. 

IMMER Eel) ZSh Wer hace 6 ae eASs. 3,369 2,999 2.771 
Prost lets ents ave curtis oh 3,406 3,118 24,93 2771 
VNiakaillatey eb secstecniin ches Gyro Ag 2,130 1,867 2.526 
MADE 15; creas evan 966 1,365 2,724 2 474 


In addition to the quantities mentioned above, there 
entered New England through the Rouses Point gate- 
way 10 cars of bituminous coal and 6 cars of anthra- 
cite during the week ending April 15th. 
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Anthracite Producers of Pennsylvania. 
Complete List of Operators Mining Hard Coal During Calendar Year 1921 


We give below list of all the companies mining anthracite coal in Pennsyl- 
vania during the calendar year 1921, tonnage being compiled from reports fur- 


nished by the mine inspectors, 


Company. Address. 

Phila: & Reading Gow Ll) Co... Pottsvillesiee eee: 
Glen’ Alden Coal: Go... ¢: . s.6. SCLaNntOn eran ene 
Eindsoum Goals Ox 22. vain mieten Scranton senate 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co........ Wilkes-Barre ........ 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 

Coal COs ass acauieniein Wilkes-Barre «..<:... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co......... Scrantonpeeeee eee 


Susquehanna Collieries Co..... Wilkes-Barre 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..Lansford 


IGOxe WorOSs Oc COs eT G.rir tmnt Wilkes-Barre ........ 
Scrantone Godt Ose ee au weet Scranton airtel 
Hillside * Gerais Goins aceon Scranton Meee wee eae. 
Jeddo Highland Coal Co....... Jeddo: Siar cient terttaie 
Cranberry Creek Coal Co...... West “Hazleton7....... .- 
Temples Coal (C0. s).casiata tector Scranton’ shea seers 
Kingston Coal) Colsacesess oes SIMeSUOMpne st miele 
isytle. (Goal (Goung. ster eerie Wilkes-Barre ........ 
Locust MitGoal (Govsonaieriartsi Bethlehena, ); Skiers eo 
Pardee Bros. Co., Inc.......... Lattimer su dchicnee ieee 
AVest End CoaliiGo. tier imteicteiet. Mocanadtia teemectrece- 
Mt. Jessup Goal (Go, "Ltd yy. =: Peck villemia. = senencee 
Harwood Coal Cov, «ere West Hazleton ........ 
Midvalley CoaleC@omun. crite Walburton ener sin 
Legitts Creek Anthracite Co...Scranton ............. 
Atden Goals Coin oeeceatoe erin Aiden “Stationieen. c+... 
‘Colonial Colliery Co... s67) Brackvalléimerniace ice « 
Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co.. Pottsville ............. 
d@ackawanna Coal Coie cme. Scranton aeeen ere 
Price-Pancoast. Goal | Gornwernr Scranton'# on. ater 
Buck Run) Coal -Gowmeneaeie te Minersvillem annie 
Maryd' Coal. Co. see eee tester Mar yi, epee nes meerleats 
CM: Dodson Coal Gol eo...) -bethlehemms. reer 
St. Clair Coal) Con. werner Ste Clair pc. seen 
East Bear Ridge Coal Co..... Mahanoy (Gity "oa...2 
Von Storch Colliertés @ore. ce octanton sewraee eer oe 
Mill ‘Greelo Coal! CoS ia nonec New sBostotl <i. eee 
Connelly. Anths MeiG, Comenm. Sctantom Werner 
‘Thomas, Colliery iGom syerane Shenandoahiars ateeiaess 


Greenough Red Ash Coal Co...Shamokin 


Excelsior Coal Comme. seniers Shamokanteenh eee cs 
Enterprise Coal (Coles sm.) hiip > CoaDtOn ete eee: 
Darkwater, Coat) Coins a.ciens Minersville: scieeeern 
Buck Ridge Coal Mining Co...Shamokin ............. 
@als Full Coal Go... sk. cee Minersvillemee riers 
Ailatice, ©... Got. seen er Philadel phiaaaecennee 
Nate yvickie: Estate’. aeeapitee Hazleton’ foeeen eee 
Wilkes-Barre Colliery Co. ....Frackville ........:.0%. 
Misibookout (Goal, Cow. nin anit Scrantonehenan -ltene 
Haddock Mining Co. ......... Dorrancetown _:.).-. >. 
East Bostom Goat Comin... 2. Kingston Serie. ce eeeeee 
Ravensktin Coale@o. gation: Raven @R utile ser eereer ee 
Upper Lehigh Coal Co. ....... Hazleton “ae, «mee er 
Suftelc; Coal Co, 2 swwa s euee cn 0 CLAN ONE een ert: 
Pattston GC. M. Coct.a: 2... c: 58 b MtStOn Meee eee 
"[revorton’ Colliery Co. .....0s Shaniokins yee 
Wentz, COk onde s bee ee Elazletony jistieenteer ees 
Northern Anth. Coal Co....... Liopezigiasets> siemens 
Racket BbrooksCoal Co) memes Carbondale sneer. 
"Shipman Koal Co.........«e Aelwabeite) tion he coos 
Humbert Goal Co: crea. .eenter Scrantonee .acentne hen 
George) HE: Lee Goal: Goren. ee Wialkes-Barreter sen 








Pocahontas-Kanawha Coal Co. 


J. B. Shumate, until recently sales manager of 
S. J. Patterson Co., Dayton, Ohio, and L. R. Paul, 
until recently assistant sales manager of the same 
company, have both resigned to engage in business 
on their own account in that city under the name of 
Pocahontas-Kanawha Coal Co, 

Mr. Paul is dean of smokeless trade in Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Mr, Shumate was formerly in charge of coal dis- 
tribution for Nortolk & Western Railway and has 
been connected closely with coal and railway circles 
for 20 years, 





The Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., of Dundon, 
W. Va., has decided to handle its coal direct in 
the eastern markets and has opened an office in 
the Land Title Building, Philadelphia, in charge 
of L. M. Humrichouse, eastern sales manager. 





Company. _ Address. 1920 192) 
Hallman CoatmGornry. crannies wAVWilkes-barre |.) eentacaes 63,302 94,633 
Se RobuGoali@owen a ereene Sctanton’ \..¢.09e0 eee eee 25,280 91,146 
1920 1921 Mid City GoaliGomaaneteciacces SCeAnILOn ea eee 71,139 70,559 
... 12,726,357 12,253,719 M.S. Kemmerer & Co. ....... Sandy) Run: sere 36,495 70,071 
wow. - 9'683,295' 10,531,715 ee Cemrals CoalatGomeerer «aceite BASIS. c+ tl sree 67,026 68,159 
}... 8,846,163 9,929,727" Bald Mountain@oall) Conn eer Scranton s.r acinar 50,871 66,804 
boa 6,800;041 7 6,076,874 Sanib: Coaln@omeenmenes cient (azerne’ 4. Sy.nss eee 87,499 65,886 
Shamokin Red Ash (Coal*Co.evokamokin ret eee 70,576 65,778 
wees ~4,258;025 "9,026,103 Gonlon CoallG@omerm erases state Scratiton sant aeenan area 66,009 59,992 
sacs 4474246  ~ 5,235,769 Jermyn & Comemeneneeeeetenen SGranton! sine eee eee 344,246 59,803 
vers 4,102;107> 4,240 558 eeeArchhbald) CoalaGovecenn arenes Walles-Barren enn asec nae 114,537 57,919 
ses.  3.817,895'” 3,251,922 Se Spencer CoaliG@omencasseeeeane Dynmorevv..cce shee 62,292 57 ,869 
h..+ 1,707,453" 1,785, 061eaxradans:GoaliGome eee eee eaocranton.” vi a. icc 154,059 — 56,849 
..»  1,429'676 1,401,549.) Red VAishs Goals Conseereneeet Wilkes-Barre) se mie cere 107,253 54,809 
-e. £225,710 1,357,643 Gorman, &/ Campion | CoaliCoweesluscarora, cen eee 52,827 52,177 
oo» 21,247,133 1,128,014 9 'Green) RidgesGoall/Go.0n.. eee Scranton 1. ee sae 50,609 42,853 
mE 3 872,446 903,336 Beaver Valley Coal Co. ...... Baltimore, Mds cyanea 38,302 41,800 
ee 0272028 849.926. (East Lehigh! Goal'Go.. amen siamaqtia. +p eee Cee 81,045 41,799 
via 864,153 849,420, ES) Stackhouse Coal’ Go. {2 semhickshinny 9.). 5...) 75,349 39,846 
he 348,568 622,434 “Nay Aug (Coal 'Cow. a. .sscee iGarbondale) .a.0s aan 60,671 38,073 
aes 578,123 589,256" « Rhondda ‘Coal "Gor aan samtecreriee Scratiton” siwence. see 126,616 37,905 
mt 668,823 574:804" Robertson: Coal! Coro... erates Scranton: 2.chs. oe 176,623 37,877 
be 542,039 520,311 East Alden Mining Co. ....... Wilkes-Barre 54. eee 45,552 37,438 
is 440,018 437 /3/ = Evans: Colliery (Gonmenerm asses Beaver Meadow .......... 54,723 36,268 
oe 126,576 401:977, Wa SX. Mofiat Seniesa teat Dinmore: ,.<).neecmun nee 40,465 33,225 
ie 235,922 364,536 West Nanticoke Coal Co. ..... Philadelphia 2-%.ceumeleme 122,600 32,721 
ANA 357,438. YotrksHarm CoaliGowen. wees pttsville <,.2..0e eee 29,794 
ot 403,275 337,485 Harris-Denly Coal Co. ......-. Cleveland, Ohio .......: 29,291 
308 283,060 333,620- “Schuykill Valley Coal Go: Ss Rottsville’ > o%. nari 28,802 
a 424.026 383,695; SCAmpian\ Goal Goeeeeee ree ‘Puscarona “sc%,- oy see ee 28,207 
ies 94,991 305,174" Sealey Coal’ Commeacte Gane Eivadson:: .\. <pe-/o: oi baci 29,860 27,338 
cate 346,542 294,195 Garbondale GC. Me Cover. sea. Garbondale 722 4.5 sesame 18,662 25,561 
ne 216,659 278,073) Béersen Coall Commenter tect Pottsville’... .\as sean See 26,005 25,246 
Aste 222,345 277,091 Scranton Anth. Coal Co. ...... Scranton. ..2. ce) seen 89,979 25,229 
oe 337,993 271,597 | Sherman Coal Co . arose Pottsville. \. face cee 24,334 23,148 
ot: 268,168 265,811 > Laurel \GaM st Gosmermeee ieee Mowry. .<idcosccehheeenee 42,716 21,626 
Br, 242,376 2022105 siieal ys Coals Commer ceretetaete ters Bldins .%... scission eee 17,196 21,344 
oe 428,798 262,039. Garney & Brown CoalGos.... Danmore 2) ee 30,671 21,304 
br 295,399 299,960 See Gibbons Coals Car amammeieenr Scrantones.c5 0 eee 35,887 21,060 
She 226,731 238,216: Barton Goal (Canmemmueme eee Scranton’: Ase one eee 72,615 20,608 
ete 173,926 230,490: —inter=City) Biel sGos aeece tees New York, NaoYars sence 63,263 - 17,964 
ae 213,323 228,841 Plymouth Red Ash Coal Co...Plymouth ................ 13,880 17,361 
=r 193,000 202,600 Richmondale Coal Co. ......... Scranton -.'5 Seep ae 17,036 
ee 150,152 200,487" -OumnCoal Go. fomeseee eee Scranton’ -....cs2 ce aces 146,150 15,949 
aK 180,755 188,931. Murrin GoaliGoon ance cenee Scranton {)..7 cee ee 23,526 15,825 
Lae 170,382 178,330." Gardner, Goale Coc Eaxtts Ville, vera 15,312 
ey 160,251 176,475: East Point: Coall'Com cmc rect Scranton: |. «s/t 50,750 14,453 
=pr' 247 233 174.554) ST houron: Goal) Go. aera ae Cleveland, Oni ,enemeee 13,544 
Bane: 177,153 171,622 (Gambridges Coal, Goze seen eee Shenandoah... .c<aec ae 23,396 11,023 
toe 142,463 170,449 Butcher Creek Coal Co. ....... Se Clair. cj... coe See 5,043 10,892 
afte Z1SSo 164,130) {Grove Hill@oaliCo. oni FBeckville: "... accumu tence 19,260 9,310 
by Sed 170,638 160,914 - Black Heath Coal Co. ......... Minersville. .2. dene 10,100 8,825 
eit 164,115 154,532 John J. Boland Coal Co. ...... Scrantons.\, .ia nea aan 8 333 8,737 
ae 109,472 146,509] = Wa arby ia SOcSme a cet see SGranton ac, <2 eee ee 10,000 8,368 
ar 186,005 145,122  John-Amsé. Coal) Con... +e Duryea ..neer< s)he Saizoe 7,425 
wae 277,321 135,463» Pleasant’ Mt) Goal Gouin sant ee DOcrantom sacks shane ee 63 406 7,116 
te 145,267 134,445  John-Fibb Coal Co. ........... INGw, YOtke meta sic «cer ee 3,127 
ae 138,457 1311455 WStaples:é Belly incy oan Boston... Massa tae sees 18,723 2,812 
a 106,083 118762) Petersburg Coal Gone eee SELanton itso. eee ae 7 887 2,555 
ae 209,209 109,792" Sicclipse. Coal aCosmpmmerenear rte Carbondaletencemeenan sa 2,495 
Be 152,089 104,823 Pireside Coal)'Co: Samaass «lone Jermyn’ Sy arc etre rere 2,045 — 
ee 128,614 102;462 SNortheast.€oal GComeesmen. eee IPIREStON) ator eee 12,037 1,400 
A ie 22131 101181" “Bright. Goal Cow. enero ee Scranton | ..:ceeen oe 10 000 1,086 
wet 114,483 98,285 Black Diamund Coal Co........ Serantonm .A.yectee eee 17,846 50 











Our Annual Useful. 


An official of one of the largest coal-carrying rail- 
roads of the United States writes as follows in re- 
gard to our ANNUAL: 

“The information contained therein is of great 
value to all interested in the coal trade, and to me 
especially it will be useful in connection with calls ] 
frequently have for information regarding coal sta- 
tistics of a comparative nature, which I find you have 
compiled in very concise and convenient form.” 








There are a number of business people who tlink 
that a proper adjustment of coal prices is one of the 
last things standing in the way of a big usiness 
revival, This may not go as far as it would were 
taxes and political problems out of the way, but the 
movement will serve to offset and one might say 
make up for the buyers’ strike and the depletion of 
industrial-activities in the last year or two. 








“Old Reliables.” 


There are many circumstances that recall 1902, now 
that the anthracite strike is becoming definitely lined 
up, and comparisons are made with regard to many 
details, Points of differences also are noted. 

It is recalled that President Truesdale is the only 
executive official of the large coal-carrying lines who 
was at the head of his company throughout 1902. 
While President Underwood of the Erie held office 
during a large part of that year, the late E. B. 
Thomas continued as Chairman of the Board and 
represented the company in U. M. W. negotiations. 

Among the mine managers, Capt. W. A. May of 
the Erie interests, and Robert A. Quin of the Penn- 
sylvania or Susquehanna interests, are the only of- 
ficials continuing in office as before, although Presi- 
dent Richards of the P. & R. C. & I. Co. was the 
operating head of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Co. 
twenty years ago. 
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| Buffalo Notes | 


C. W. Moss went to New Haven last week to visit 
his son, who is at school there, and has just under- 
gone a successful operation for appendicitis. 


C. L. Couch was this week elected vice-president 
of the Ellicott Club, which has a plan, with funds 
subscribed, for a fine building of its own, to be 
erected soon. 

Some city bituminous jobbers report that since 
gas coal has become so scarce they have been able to 
substitute Connellsville mine-run for it. In fact, most 
of the coal of any grade mined now is mine-run. 


Pittsburgh sends us C. E. Barnhart of the United 
Coal Mines and C. C. Marvel of Marvel & Marvel. 
They report that the coal output in that district is 
so small that an advanced price can be obtained for 
it if it is on cars, ready for shipment. 


Reports from the various local by-product coke 
plants show that they are mostly running. The iron 
and steel furnaces are also quite active, and as the 
beehive ovens in Pennsylvania are practically with- 
out coal, any oven plant that has coal is able to do 
business. 

A cargo of 2,500 tons of coke was shipped over the 
Erie Railroad docks here last week to the Sault. It 
came from the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh ovens, 
and another is to be shipped. This is about the first 
coke to go from here by lake. It is so bulky and 
handling is so slow that the freight is about double 
the coal rate. 

Copies of the letter and questionnaire lately sent 
out by the Co-operative Fuel Survey of Buffalo have 
been made public. They invite consumers to fur- 
nish data on their annual consumption of coal and 
methods of handling it. The hope is that, by sub- 
mitting the reports to Government and other experts, 
a better economy can be secured. 


An appeal has been made to the Buffalo coal men 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, to assist it in 
erecting a building for its use. A meeting was held 
last Saturday on the call of President J. Bert Ross 
of the local Coal Association and C. L. Couch, mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association at which an address was 
made on the proposition by Ansley Wilcox, a well- 
known Buffalo attorney. The amount asked of the 
local coal men is $1,500, and it is understood that 
more than half of it has been subscribed already in 
amounts of $500 down. 


Twin Cities Notes. 


E. C. Pratt, of the Republic Coal Co., Minneapolis, 
has left for a vacation trip to California. 

March coal receipts in Minneapolis, amounted to 
197,313 tons against 109,609 tons for March of 1921. 

The annual spring trade tour of the Minneapolis 
Civic & Commercial Association will cover 800 miles, 
and will start May 22nd. The tour will go to 
Jamestown, N. D., and loop back over a different 
route, stopping at more than seventy towns. Several 
of. the wholesale coal companies will be represented. 
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Small Tonnages Cause High Prices. 


It is the fashion with some publications to introduce 
an article with an interesting question as a title. For 
instance, in a recent number of the Independent ap- 
pears the caption, “Who Gets the High Price of 
Coal?” 


But in this particular case, as in many others of 
this sort, the question is not answered. No particular 
individual is singled out as responsible, although it is 
stated, truthfully enough, that the chief source of the 
high price of anthracite as delivered to the house- 
holder is the fact that about two-thirds of the ton- 
nage produced has to carry an inflated price to offset 
a heavy and inevitable loss on the other one-third, 


Another point of significance is an allusion to a 
$3.96 retail margin at Elizabeth, N. J., in which is 
included, after allowing a full amount for other ex- 
penses, 40 cents a ton for executives and 41 cents a 
ton profit. It is pointed out that such a profit seems 
large until one considers that a retailer would have 
to sell about 6,500 tons a year to make even the mod- 
est net income of $2,600, 


That is one drawback to progress in the retail coal 
trade, for 6,500 tons a year is an amount beyond the 
dreams of many dealers. There are thousands of 
towns with a population between 1,000 and 2,000, and 
in such places all the available business will seldom 
amount to half the tonnage indicated, and even this is 
divided among two or more dealers in more than a 
few cases. 

As a matter of fact the coal trade in such places 
is merely a sideshow to some other and more impor- 
tant line, and a dealer is perforce obliged to charge 
an unusual margin in order to justify paying any at- 
tention at all to that line of merchandise. 





Convention Committees Named. 


The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association has ap- 
pointed several committees in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, on May 18th, 19th and 20th. These are 
composed as follows: 

Executive Committee—Homer D, Jones, chairman ; 
M. E. Keig, vice-chairman; Robert H. Glark, Mia Es 
Robinson, Jr., James B. McCahey, R. A. Miller and 
L, W. Ferguson. 

Finance Committee—James B. McCahey, chairman ; 
W. O. Hawkins and Charles P. Thompson. 

Registration and Badge Committee—R. A. Miller, 
chairman; Norman R, Elmstrom, 

Publicity Committee—M. E. Robinson, Jr., chair- 
man: Morton Hiscox, William Friese, E, B. Emory, 
A. F. George and J. H. Smythe. 

Entertainment and Banquet Committee—Robert H. 
Clark, chairman; F. E. Carey, J. A. Petersen, A. 
Frank Druley,. DB.) DS Busha Ceor Bunge, C. H. 
Dreiske, C. H. Chase, Paul Snyder and J. Perry 
Quinlan. 

Reception Committee—President L, W. Ferguson, 
chairman, assisted by officers and directors of the 
Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association. 

Hotel Accommodations—N, H. Kendall. 











New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Total 
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Ordinary Folks the Great Majority. 


There is much useful information to be obtained by 
reading business publications, but sometimes it does 
appear as though writers enlarge too much on cer- 
tain up-in-the-air features and fail to get the viewpoint 
of the ordinary individuals, who constitute, in num- 
bers at least, more than nine-tenths of the business 
community. 


For instance, a recent writer on office management 
featured in his story, putting it well to the front, the 
use of a power-operated letter-opener, one of those 
fancy nickel and enamel affairs, you know, that can 
open five hundred letters a minute or something like 
that. How many minutes would this have to be 
operated during the day to handle all the mail that 
comes to the ordinary retail coal office—circulars in- 
cluded? 


The only coal concern that we ever knew to have 
a mechanical letter-opener was a somewhat juvenile 
concern that did not last out its first year, although 
well equipped with all the fine furniture and other 
elaborate arrangements that an enthusiastic salesman 
could dispose of to hopeful young men. 








| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


SALESMAN WANTED 


LD established house with several op- 
erations in Central Pennsylvania field de- 
sires high class salesman familiar with New 
York State and Western New England trade. 


Address, “Box 9A” care of SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL, 
WANTED 
XPERIENCED Anthracite and Bitu- 


minous salesman for Central New York 
State; one who has established line of trade, 
and can make Utica his headquarters. 
Address “Box 3A” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


WELL known New York distributing 

house will consider cash investment 
to cover joint ownership in small mine oper- 
ating in the lower or upper Kittanning 
seams on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Pennsylvania. Address “Box 8 M,” Care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations 
sold for 


bought or 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Berger Building 


OP” Zelda 


COLLIERIES 


4  GALLLLLLLLLLLL ULL LLL ALY 
ZCOMPANY *% 
Z 4 
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CLEVELAND 
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Anthracite Coal Shipments by Railroads, 1921 
Philadelphia & Reading. 

Month 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920: 1921 
January .... 1,106,899 1,150,147 932,146 1,155,803 1,155,092 1,172,873 
February ... 1,074,148 966,725 1,107,982 725,809 1,038,303 1,170,753 
March’:.....: 1,237,378 1,375,051 1,339,051 617,229 41,295,221 1,018,858 
Aptileos. sons 854,005 1,004,028 1,233,512 1,044,192 1,055,190 1,123,585 
Mayra. fico 963,385 1,341,587 1,356,878 1,156,119 1,298,295 1,108,476 
rine menace 1,087,183 1,341,370 1,345,079 1,084,635 1,165,339 1,157,738 
Julyaoneen 999,736 1,256,316 1,420,624 1,131,451. 1,251,791 1,039,078 
August .. 1,000,667 1,373,473 1,408,501 1,142,714 1,401,849 1,116,844 
September .. 1,071,303 1,246,100 1,231,435 1,140,727 537,176 1,081,085 
October .. 1,206,570 1,425,265 1,115,340 1,240,001 1,317,070 1,104,828 
November .. 1,200,814 1,329,259 1,137,170 1,358,643 1,238,994 1,017,409 
December .. 1,040,643 1,101,919 1,209,677 . 1,442,571 1,324,004 985,262 

Total gross 12,842,771 14,910,240 14,837,395 12,289,893 14,078,324 13,696,789 

Lehigh Valley. 
January .... 1,018,098 985,830 983,964 1,048,173 1,011,116 1,058,127 
February ... 997,630 909,704 1,042,784 643,551 928,208 1,063,508 
Marehiinc. es 1,001,614 1,234,871 1,355,933 622,746 +1,125,100 1,022,714 
Aprile acs 797,400 988,873 1,175,027 865,924 898,929 1,102,965 
May hacen os 1,015,264 1,275,513 1,328,464 1,030,160 1,130,707 1,027,688 
nies che sees 1,000,553 1,347,205 1,352,820 1,041,696 1,150,977 1,069,521 
Itihig ey Bae Bin 1,026,053. 1,254,647. 1,319,731 1,111,420 1,217,642 946,387 
Analisis ante 1,026,074 1,245,786 1,350,331 1,171,026 1,159,816 924,649 
September .. 1,053,756 1,258,922 1,167,784 1,122,823 534,440  +966,600 
October .... 1,073,176 1,314,896 1,216,391 1,209,341 1,180,270 1,048,996 
November . 1,083,453 1,158,158 973,865 1,079,266 1,002,329 913,737 
December 964,007 995,102 1,010,231 1,057,627 1,161,305 801,796 
Total gross 12,056,078 13,969,507 14,287,325 12,003,687 12,500,839 11,956,688 

Jersey Central. 
January -.3%. 623,680 618,188 612,979 479,990 513,444 470,704 
February ... 597,694 536,023 638,557 334,697 408,452 515,551 
March ..... 582,465 785,209 777,642 309,994 $480,100 540,556 
Anil waves 465,095 626,501 649,621 481,781 305,465 537,822 
WEEKS BEANE 544,899 735,758 566,974 498,391 483,352 544,716 
A teitemecnrse a 33,572 771,365 622,005 508,702 525,662 BVA SES) 
sitalivceane, oh rere 631,975 737,131 641,547 544,171 536,419 507,942 
August , 595,053 753,197 644,186 560,331 510,593 544,007 
September .. 627,975 686,717 571,147 551,724 348,978 576,875 
October .... 611,158 756,659 601,180 639,924 486,609 570,189 
November .. 621,584 679,198 450,360 506,737 453,139 512,613 
December .. 600,254 600,694 469,087 506,840 497,735 532,597 
Total gross *7,135,544 48,286,640 7,245,276 5,941,412 5549948 5,424,785 

Delaware, Lackawanna ‘& Western. 
january yeas 860,230 1,000,383 1,029,977 934,369 935,242 910,260 
February ... 839,472 901,098 997,550 597,604 827,172 920,788 
Marcie. se)- 1,063,665 1,162,230 1,155,587 658,694 +840,100 1,020,381 
Pbap ell yea Be 561,310 893,458 1,008,018 885,215 545,419 929,271 
Miva merciadsis 909,012 1,090,649 1,037,603 914,301 844,464 915,191 
PUNE Bilals « 873,278 1,085,072 1,015,438 903,306 891,481 1,009,119 
Iilyicosies oho 844.684 1,052,944 1,034,561 980,100 908,538 926,856 
August 875,131 1,118,986 1,048,346 936,212 878,222 953,014 
September .. 931,610 073,529 927,608 758,940 642,016 736,571 
October .... 946,945 1,153,661 982,966 963,618 846,054 759,492 
November .. 979,607 1,012,230 776,506 860,356 792,157 814,131 
December 953,565 964,780 870,509 907,119 940,915 626,327 
Total gross. 10,638,500. 12,409,120 11,884,669 10,299,834 9,891,780 10,513,778 
Delaware & Hudson. 

January->... 626,959 667,035 636,875 717,045 614,375 814,491 
February ... 609,325 482,638 600,799 629,929 455,003 813,191 
Marehi yee 490,453 728,857 861,253 671,829  +840,100 837,644 
April. casnns 575,786 639,495 771,553 603,479 833,254 812,967 
Mi apy ise oe 677,405 774,278 825,990 667,227 845,033 753,039 
aN eh eee sa 580,046 818,337 773,691 661,991 901,325 763,893 
‘jitlyitaaseoe es 601,187 758,695 820,530 731,385 833,254 691,132 
August Bi 572,822 781,606 846,788 716,333 845,033 756,982 
September .. 551,665 698,731 736,497 553,149 901,325 711,199 
October ..: 589,636 813,429 739,495 797,041 893,058 898.376 
November .. 628,239 786,381 624,335 663,782 814,167 756,598 
December .. 591,874 584,234 676,878 674,172 896,475 654,987 
Total gross 7,095,297 8,533,716 8,914,684 8,087,362 9 670,402 8264499 

Pennsylvania. 
January ....\- 640,908 458,896 458,408 442,059 404,375 451,879 
February ... 504,332 428,230 459,271 273,031 394,366 426,350 
Marche... 581,845 517,704 519,806 338,977.  +425,100 333,687 
Apt, eck 381,505 433,314 448,374 383,250 408,490 416.847 
May ets aon 478,602 498,052 493,380 401,918 438,144 409,027 
Vine. i osn. 482,239 500,037 482,737 372,658 497,153 441 693 
I nughid eases al 440,521 510,941 504,630 433,517 408,490 384,780 


*550,344 tons, also reported in Lehigh & New England figures. 71,388,554 tons, al 
pended epee and New England tonnage, this amount being reported by both tondel 
tEstimated. 
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Month 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


360,817 — 


es, Some wie 


August 482,416 504,819 504,367 438,214 438,144 4 
September .. 480,266 422,482 438,068 431,514 497,953 426,344 
October .. 480,920 430,662 393,885 465,544 484,940 492,632 
November .. 438,869 457,970 364,193 406,606 424,745 429,638 — 
December .. 449,052 447,739 870,509 414,155 457,242 307,520 — 
Total gross 5,841,475 5,610,846 5,518,207 4,801,453 5,519,042 4,881,114 © 
Erie. 
January .... 666,994 683,047 632,332 687,241 636,430 606,602 
February ... 699,700 637,325 614,210 371,033 491,608 633,706 — 
Match ones 741,714 792,453 864,968 451,572  §630,000 561,013 - 
April "02 eet 572,843 664,609 695,186 581,453 346,144 630,471 — 
Maye cc 665,883 786,995 761,436 621,326 643,930 630,574 i 
JODEY .. earcare 666,529 807,047. © 756,257 616,939 710,212 = 555,882 
tly ter ee 618,917 768,245 824,242 663,421 547,919 619,365 i 
August ..... 658,044 812114 847,169 678,437 358,740 628,280 — 
September .. 498,631 717,129 703,363 640,444 285,074 631,882 
October . 623,383 793,226 731,694 698,613 531,598 618,034 — 
November . 674,261 720,308 554,026 620,703 603.766 503.488 
December .. 634,190 659,396 656,689 679,827 675,979 450,465 
Total gross 7,718,089 8,841,894 8,641,582 7,311,009 6,461,400 7,069,862 — 
IN. Y¥.. 0.708 We 3 
anitaty ae. 175,020 164,675 171,667 156,328 168,447 156,564 
February ... 135,896 143,711 177,047 108,029 135,957. . «153,017 
March ihn. 152,958 185,496 199,680 88,116  §165,000 144,930 
PDK esc aiele e 150,543 145,179 185,650 144,856 160,306 128,684 _ 
May ull ie stoic. 161,342 179,386 177,072 167,403 173,913 153,809 
ane ieee 154,089 181,965 186,948 167,327 176,604 165,742 — 
Jtllyncreinste 163,590 168,915 167,656 176,524 177,427 110,605 
August 190,779 186,679 170,313 182,450 177,451 98,355 
September .. 175,329 155,886 157,387 176,492 149,260 123,742 — 
October .... 132,291 179,403 165,205 187,926 190,958 126,925 — 
November .. 162,257 161,615 124,700 161,385 175,074 136,945 — 
December .. 147,007 157,814 150,063 171,465 164,557 107,107 — 
Total gross 1,945,030 2,010,724 2,033,388 1,882,601 2,014,654 1,604,425 
Lehigh & New England. 4 . 
Januaryieeecs 165,382 284,021 268,364 295,233 274,970 99,038 — 
February ... 188,109 225,944 286,147 188,249 234,995 269,237 
March” sce 275,259 323,157 356,888 129,751  §277,100 257,988 
ACD rill ge eset 170,306 298,220 322,167 ° 234,565 261,014 284,453. 
May-Waoncens 132,107 352,920 339,459 254,940 298,040 251,375 — 
Vune! we. enn 261,711 335,602 332,694 262,337 300,400 299,136 
WRelbin Agathe 186,956 349,845 351,254 280,345 295,341 236,621 — 
August 190,779 392,643 360,922 318,428 290,470 192,167 — 
September .. 248,625 340,396 306,106 311,588 116,310 265,114 — 
October .... 279,215 396,113 340,210 358,138 310,344 253,311 4 
November .. 280,149 362,202 271,504 314,193 260,976 229,455 — 
December .. 275,329 288,109 277,038 284,684 318,508 169,811 
Total .... *2,653,964 43,949,172 43,812,753 3,232,450 3,238,468 2,809,006 


Included in the above is *550,344 tens. 1.388,554 tons, $475,300 which was transterred 
by this company to the Central R. R. of New Jersey at Haute, Pa., and is included in similar 
report of the latter company. §Estimated. 


Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern RR. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern RR., . 


for revenue and company use, during 1920 and 1921 were: 
7———_Revenue———_, __Company——_, 








= Lotal————— 
Month 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 
January "9. ..et wn 109,669 58,976 4,693 3,849 114,362 62,825 - 
February 96,158 48,116 6,088 3,168 102,246 51,284 
Masebwtiisis 2.2.8 102,109 49.016 5,672 3,114 107,781 52,130 
Anite os eet 71,573 42,269 4,806 2,613 76,379 44,882 
Petals aisssesenaee 74,743 40,812 2,796 2,349 77,539 43,161 
Pht Giver cadeacswtnte sete 88,859 40,417 3,769 2,066 92,628 42,483 
(Fesiiniaia Sac acs cre ees 96,300 37,500 5,264 1,970 101,564 39,470 
Ampushy. ins: .c see 97,845 37,800 4,765 2,149 102,610 39,949 
September .......- 102,507 33,062 5,248 2,450 107,755 35,512 
October¥. <-.a0ceue 112,152 44,232 5,875 3,207 118,027 47 439 
November ........ 90,983 38,081 5,438 2,725 96,421 40,806 
Decembér” cis «ales 91,765 37,027 4,821 2,659 96,586 - 39,686 — 
Totals..c evan 1,134,663 59,235 32,319 1,193,898 539,627 


507,308 


A Half-Forgotten Connecticut Industry. 


The Connecticut peat industry was an important one during the time of the 
Civil War when coal prices rose to a prohibitive extent. At that time, Connecti- 
cut peat was shipped to both Boston and New York, and the industry represented 
a large sum of money. It died out, however, with the low priced coal following 
the war. 

It is estimated that there were about a dozen peat plants in this State 
at the time of the Civil War, one plant being near Rockville, one in Ellington, 
one near Coventry and one at Meriden. The plants had machinery which ground 
up the peat so that there was a fine cut uniformity textured mixture. This was 
allowed to harden in molds so that each piece was about the size of a building 
brick, The bricks sold for $4 or $5 a ton, and were in great demand. It burned 
like charcoal, but gave only about half as much heat as a like amount of coal.” 
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: 1922 Map of Mine Locations 
WEST VIRGINIA 


A new wall map of coal 


Coal Satisfaction 










_Keep your eyes on your ash heap. The 
higher it goes, the more your coal is costing. 
f you are not certain that you are getting 


dollar for dollar out of your coal, send for 
our representative and he will give you 
facts on Solar Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas 
Coals and Coke. ~ 


Bios, Telephone today Cortland 8130. 
mine locations in West | 
| Virginia— 1424 in all— 
prepared by Clark and 


149 Broadway 
New York City 





Krebs, is now ready. 
Size 50x82 inches. 
Price $10.00, Postage Paid. 


TWIN STATES FUEL COMPANY 


Miners, Shippers and Exporters of 
West Virginia and Kentucky Coals 


Distributors for Cunningham, Miller & Enslow Mines 
Logan County Kanawha 
Smokeless Elkhorn 
General Offices 
Huntington, West Virginia 
ROY H. CUNNINGHAM, Sales Manager 


Send Orders to 





Saward’s Journal 
15 Park Row gas New York 





Alden Coal Mining Company | | PhiladelphiaExport Company 
STEAM and GAS COAL EXPORTERS 


BUNKERS SUPPLIED ALL PORTS 





oe The Bourse, Philadelphi 
| Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Bee ina ene 


Coke Cable Address: “Philexco” 
ONE BROADWAY European Agents: 
McGREGOR, GOW & HOLLAND, LTD. 
NEW YORK CITY 1 and 4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E. C. 3 





FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative Lock Box 86, New Haven, Cenn. 








Coal Traffic at St. Louis Mo. 


The frac supply of St. Louis is.derived almost entirely from mines within a 
short distance of that city, andyis received via the railroads which traverse the 
southern part of Illinois. Although Missouri is a State of important coal pro- 
duction, none of its tonnage is shipped to the largest city in that State. Alto- 
gether. St, Louis occupies a unique position of isolation so far as the meeting of 
its coal requirements is concerned, and probably no other large city obtains its 
coal at such small expense for freight. 


Receipts of coal by the several lines of railroads, etc., are thus given by the 


secretary .of- the “Mérchants’. Exchange: 

Route 1937 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Missouri Pacife R: Rij:%.: 153,983 ‘134802 205,794 234,395 125,780 
Balt. & Ohio S. W. R. R... 871,401 884374 948235 782,336 543,254 
GG 2k sb clouis skye 136,917 . 127,346 105,273 143,277 187,279 
Pry Gl: (Ota, laavep ie nee 698,825 569,011 481,872 631,097 656,648 
Illinois Central R.R....... 1,027,210 1,787,691 927,234 959,526 1,940,530 
Wabash” Ry. Ges¢posesa-ese 300,723 230,250 86,004 257,664 172,945 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 1,515,798 1,247,660 1,020,721 1,013,862 894,147 
Southern Ry. epavesoeehne 1,429,370 1,400,248 759,859 508,357 360,522 
Mobile & Ohio R. R....... 277,358 699,850 523,700 808,000 442,850 
Tol., St._L,..&-.West'n. R..R., 28,359... . 13,434. _ 169,453 35,160 8,356 
St. Louis & O’Fallon R. R.. 1,050,627 1,092,332 541,378 1,131,488 791,494 
St.L.LM. & S. Ry.(Ill.Div.) _ 642,095 884,254 638,607 720,227 503,554 
St. L., Troy & Eastern Ry.. 1,012,052 1,015,343 463,390 998,032 648,869 
St. L..& Belleville Elec. Ry. « 507,336. 519,756 311,640 493,087 326,939 
Chicago & Eastern Ill, R. R. 127,409 67,438 48,721 20,425 23,245 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.;.:. 109,284 107,598 86,896 113,239 66,766 
C:,.B.& OR. Bo Chast) 2s Go ee ee 671,030 318,525 1,228,650 
C.. Bike OR: SRS ICWest) nine secs ete ators 3,750 66,840 235.760 
C. Pe& -St*Louis, RAR eee ee ee 950 600 Soe 
Litchfield & Madison Ry.... 983,451 870,695 626,877 958,726 453,730 
East. St. L. & Sub. R. R..... 852,434 914,077 481,264 896,836 421,782 
Illinois Traction System... 128,840 339,596 400,790 401,240 299,600 


Total: “Tons save eeicseee 11,853,472 12,905,755 9,503,438 11,492,939 10,332,739 
‘Receipts of Anthracite Included in Above. 

Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons 
LOO atic g entra 205'5/1 91912 eee Cee 2/7080 LS ae REL 163,789 
LOOS «cts ociswinialstese 236,030 10195 1 ent eee 2PAAZS a WONG ec eee 64,515 
E1909 eee omer 236,040 01914 ee ozo eee 174,694 ¢ 51919 woe wt toe eae 114,918 
1910 «2 eecroar ee 209 A68= 2191S wc eee 189478 “Sel O20 ao ears 155,991 
i LS) A ec 487,030... 1916. . 20a Ose. ee ee 508,896 


Of the anthracite receipts part was kee through,” or 151,263 tons in 1921 
as compared with 27,290 tons in 1920. 
Receipts of coke: 


‘Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons 

LOOT siectiotes tes 371880. “. 1912 ee eee 190;3706 Sel ON 7a er eee - 217,236 
OOS Ys Sap cones 162,280 As 1913 4 oo. ac eres 190;857;« el O1 Siete cock 168,205 
NOOO orb bs. ies 171;570% 191477. 2e0 te oe 139°296' ) P1919 2 See 97,809 
POT. 2 eo eae 101 19018 SOUS ee oes 121,389 21920 Bee ae oo 128,701 
NOT) cet, 5 See 1922455 1916... Bee PAY OLLY Ake Pil) ooh eeepn Ce 167,950 


Cleveland Receipts and Shipments. 


Receipts and shipments of coal and coke at Cleveland, Ohio, during 1920 and 


‘1921 were: 


Rail Receipts Lake Shipments, 








= ~ Bituminous 

-—Anthracite—, -——Bituminous— —— Coke——, -— A-—__—, 

Month. 1920 1$21 1920 1921 1920 1921 19206: 1921 
FANWAarye a sine: 62,872! 212,513 > 7415449 91503:213° 12,196 10,154 ne ee see 
iiFebruary ,...° 75,945° 11,209 .53;904 305,718 24,003 2,611 .2.... scams 
Marchese. os 46,990 80649 108,979 296,506 24,776 2,708 ...... cis eae 
April.....0... 22,618 *7,331 > 2891327195919) 14.756 3:55 6,000 95,469 
‘May ......... 95,652 8,472 456,324 170,983 49,802 2,873 18,230 347,704 
Tune ......... 75,613 4,428 389,481 238,364 43,627 2,398 49,560 433,351 
uly =e 921 8421 32,530 224,066 19,047 3,280 72,282 256,005 
EAIIOUSt Meme 5 2,321 22,454 475,369 208,886 9,540 2,978 243,795 236,410 
September 15,359 9,263 651,817 233,857 48,541 3,885 256,836 255,370 
‘October .,.,. 18,093 8,792 506,085 394,439 43,211 4,379 208,732 213,328 
i November ° 21,242 :-12,076. 208,044 478,097 29,322 4,331 140,070 62,787 
16,466 77,724 681,207 391,776 17,793 4,335 2440 = Ose Se 


‘December ... 
1, 


Bituminous coal received by lake in 1921 was May, 19,000, July, 11,466 


September, 600, November, 6,000 tons.” 


Rape acite~ 


-— Bituminous—, -——_Coke—_, 
19 


Month. 1920 192 1920 21 1920 1921 
prJaniiary ascents ak rete te 547 1,482 1,504 10,960 3,809 
rHebriary When. selection 295 763 963 3,191 7,001 
March © acc en orca noes ‘ 3,099 498 16,316 1,087 
BADril 7530.0 80 tere a eee Sexe 2,792 169 8,476 922 
May’) thy, oh Bisles ep stein 45 906 54 10,943 1,116 
JUNE! |. ask. ccrgeee eee etc fare 571 69 21,435 1,147 
July vs cas de eee ene ; 100. 9,143 53 31 888 
August pace nl Fee eee oe ote ua 100 1,977 96 34,696 1,465 
puSeptember. saeraccyh ag ees 194 Ses 168 155. 18,079 1,412 
PDetober aan ae 136°” ev ws5,512. 7 23,058) “05.242 - 1,048 
rt November .......: Siikts en AE 18955 1,582 9% 50,070 1,809 
-“December=sas3 settee rev ~ 88- - —55-.-. - 1,102-—.. -615-— 20,812 
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_-53,034___with_the preceding year. 


NEW YORK 
Be Poally ; Daily 
of Coal epee oO aaa 
IB, .& ORR: Erie R.R. A 
St. George..... Bituminous.. 8,000 Undercliff ....Anth. & Bit... 12,50¢ 
Arlington ..... Bituminous.. 10,000 Jive Viekeav ECs 
C.R.R.of N.J. Perth Amboy..Anthracite... 12,50 
Pier 18, PARR: e 
Jersey City ...Anth. & Bit... 15,000 Harismus ..... Bituminous... 5,50. 
Communipaw .Anth. & Bit... 7,500 South Amboy.. Anth, & Bit... 12,50 
Port Liberty...Bituminous.. 5,500 Greenville .....Bituminous.. 1,50 
Port Johnston. Anthracite... 7,500 Pra koye -§ 
Elizabethport .Anth. & Bit... 1,000 Port Reading. .Anth. & Bit... 22,50 
D.L. & W. N. Y.0.& W. 
Hoboken ...... Anthracite... 15,000 Weehawken ... Anthracite... 7,50 
Total New. Yorkiseoeser. 144,00 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pr & Rs Ry: Pa Res 
Port Richm’d.. Anth. & Bit... 30,000 Greenwich ....Anth. & Bit... 12,501 
, Total Philadelphia ....... 42,50 
BALTIMORE 
B.& O.R.R. P. & R. Ry. 
Curtis Bay.....Bituminous.. 25,000 Canton eeu Anth. & Bit... 6,000 
W. M. Ry. Total Baltimore .......... 38,506 
Port Covingt’n.Bituminous.. 7,500 
NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS 
N. & W. Ry. Virginian Ry. 
Lamberts P’t...Bituminous.. 40,000 Sewalls Point.. Bituminous.. 20,00 
Cee lOn Ris Total Norfolkieessseeeeee 90,00 
Newp’t News..Bituminous.. 30,000 
CHARLESTON 
Southern Ry. 
Charleston ....Bituminous.. 15,000 Total Charleston ........ 15,00 
Grand Wletate ae eee 330,006 


Reading’s Bituminous Tonnage. 


Shipments of bituminous coal, paying revenue, over the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. during 1921 and five previous years, in gross tons, were: 


Month 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
aiitanyaeeee 1,717,182 1,684,202 1,400,157 1,485,159 2,109,271  1,799,74¢ 
February .... 1,696,357 1,327,151 ‘1,362,702 1,202,085 1,430,303. 1,234,890 
March aiceae 1,718,270 1,790,199 1,940,911 1,141,463 1,407,882 1,308,947 
A nrilemtate oe 1,560,834 1,853,137 1,880,287 —- 1,345,075 ~=—- 1,590,552 ~—- 1,132,871 
Mayenne 1,442,493 1,723,640 ~=1,540,880 1,592,268 1,798,507 1,206,8% 
Joneae Wes 1,359,288 1,755,998 2,140,440 1,538,397 1,542,451 1,217,586 
Pinly.ae ee eres 1,514,195 1,778,024 2,122,620 2,118,877 1,820,642 1,122,83; 
Reheahie Macey 1 609,912 1,645,642 1,995,289 2,352,234 1,956,565 1,290,104 
September .. 1,515,580 1,782,684 1,832,142 2,561,379 2,092,759  1,266,36 
October® <.3.< 1,626,156 1,711,458 1,866,735 2,982,529 2,159,019 1,481,53: 
November ... 1,559,744 1,703,231 1,681,789 1,112,823 2,070,579 1,334,318 
December ... 1,445,670 1,462,974 1,735,194 1,389,151 2,180,860  1,160,35: 

Total ...18,764,781 20,218,340 21,499,147 20,821,940 22,359,390 15, 526,436 


Shipments of bituminous coal during the calendar year 1921 decreased 6,832, 
854 tons, or 30.1 per cent. 

None of this tonnage originates on the Reading, being turned over to the 
P. & R. by the New York Central, B. & O. and Western Maryland for the most 
part at such points as Newberry Junction, near Williamsport, Philadelphia anc 
Shippensburg, the latter junction having developed notably in recent years with 
the upbuilding of the Western Maryland line. 

For some years past this road has carried more bituminous than anthracite. — 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Tonnage. 


During the year 1921 and five years previous, shipments of coal over the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., by months, were: 


Month. 1916 1917 1918 1916 1920 192), 
January .......... 181,189 269,181 212,211 328,107 +: 389,927_ 285,728 
February ........ 198,735 212,375 269,472 272,558 298,106 207,406 
March wrey-coa tunes 224,386 236,303 239,709 + 258,225 339,469 + 255,60 
Actil. Sco ae 185,292 230,407 213,103 243,040 334,681 251,445 
Maris eee 186,332 237,403 224,765 365,597 310,006 237,442 
Tune hh ee 182,064 235,208 236,207 324,405 335,750 235,31! 
Joie hee 136,118 191,824 239986 348919 358,543 291,224 
August. ..deaee. 153,053 247,392 219936 326,959 376,615  285,64¢ 
September ...... 189,533 220,906 282,325 371,680 379,507 300,65! 
October .......-- 224.216 226,036 279,441 300,629 443,403 325,33! 
November ...... 222,263 208,719 251,581 367,404 374.375 352,466 
December ....... 238,461 195,735 278,133 369,979 321,045 298,00 

Tots eee 2,322,642 2,721,487 2,946,869 3,877,502 4,261,427 3,326,26 


Tonnage carried during 1921 decreased 935,163 tons, or 22 per cent, comparec 
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_ THE MARKET SITUATION 


. Prices asked by soft coal producers at the 
commencement of this month show a remark- 
able contrast with April lst. Sales are not 
large, because of the limited tonnage available 
and, also, the reluctance of buyers to pay the 
prices asked, but such tonnage as does move 
is at a much higher range of values. 

The gain which became apparent in Central 
Pennsylvania the middle of April now in- 
fluences all sections where mines are working 
and mine prices for all tonnage not from 
those operations well favored by conditions 
early in the year are now twice what they were 
at the commencement of the strike. While an 
effort is made to offset this statement by refer- 
ences to smallness of tonnage, it might be men- 
tioned that that goes without saying for the 
moderate amount is in itself the instigation of 
the increase. Were plenty of coal available, 
the price would not be high. 

This week, up to the time of writing, the in- 
crease has not been especially notable as com- 
pared with the market of last week. Propor- 
tionately considered, the great bulge in prices 
eventuated early in the strike. A 50 cent in- 
crease on $1.50 coal means 334%%% advance, 
and at least two gains of equal amount have 
been added on in the past three weeks or so. 

The number of inquiries being received fore- 
casts a more active market in the near future 
and it is noteworthy that even in the case of a 
60-day supply, serious inroads have now been 
made, with the lapse of five weeks’ time. It 
seems safe to say that those who have taken 
but little interest in the matter of stocking up, 
even when urged by their regular sources of 
supply to give a thought to the future, will 
have to pay dearly for their hardihood in hold- 
ing off. A replenishment of their stocks will 
no doubt be much more expensive than they 
anticipated, but the increased prices of coal 
do not mean proportionate profit to the pro- 
‘ducer by any means. 

Reduced tonnage in itself means increased 
overhead per ton, while the necessity of em- 
ploying guards day and night runs up the ex- 
pense. On a war-footing such as many opera- 
tions have to maintain in such times, there are 
many items of expense not much exploited 
but contributing heavily to enlargement of the 
payroll. 

Surveying the field now that a full month 


has elapsed, it is notable that general surprise 
exists because of the extent of the defection of 
non-union men. Although this was generally 
referred to prior to the inauguration of the 


strike nearly everyone apparently thought it. 


was only a matter of bluff on Lewis’ part, but 
as we pointed out, the presence in non-union 
fields of union men who had been obliged to 
secure work away from home made a nucleus 
for agitation which has been more successful 
than anticipated. 

That there is need of keeping down prices 
is conceded by all conservative interests. Mar- 
ket conditions for soft coal are already receiv- 
ing the attention of the Washington author- 
ities as is clearly indicated by the letter sent by 
Secretary Hoover to prominent producers, as 
mentioned elsewhere in this issue. Producers 
should bear in mind also the effect of high 
prices in determining the miners’ position and 
there is, too, the possibility that a temporary 
prevalence of high prices might result in sad- 
dling a long-term wage contract on the trade. 
Such contracts, we have seen, are binding on 
the operators although meaning little to the 
miners themselves and a temporary situation 
brought about by current shortage should not 
result in the perpetuating of rates at an undue 
level. 

Corfnellsville is plainly the keynote of the 
strike situation. There is an illustration of 
what can be done in non-union territory and it 
is important also because the cutting off of coal 
for the steel plants in the face of an increased 
demand for fuel from the steel interests has 
caused extensive buying of tonnage from other 
districts, giving to the trade a tone that it has 
not had for many months, 

A lot of the high price business is due to 
purchasing by the steel companies. Business 
is booming with some of these and in such cir- 
cumstances they do not mind bidding up the 
price 25 or 50 cents. It is all charged in the 
price of the goods and in reality means noth- 
ing to the initial purchaser. 

Shipments of Pocahontas and New River 
coal to various points, including steel mill 
towns never before receiving it, have attracted 
notice, but these are small in amount and we 
must remember that Pocahontas and New 
River can not supply the world. The limita- 
tions of these coal fields and of the coal carry- 
ing railroads serving them, were well brought 
out in the course of the export boom of 1920. 


° 


We would not decry the importance of those 
great coal fields but everything of a mundane 
character has its limitations. 

When the strike is over and the effort is 
made to concentrate a year’s business in a 
comparatively few months, we shall probably 
hear much of shortage of cars, but the coal 
men should join with the railroad people in 
deprecating provisions for what is termed a 
full supply of cars to handle a full rush. 

As it is now, many districts show, over a 
term of years, a fair proportion of output be- 
tween summer and winter business. The sea- 
sonal character of the trade is a new phrase 
which has been taken up and exploited to an 
undue extent for folks seem to overlook the 
fact that many industries use coal regularly 
the year ‘round. The ice business, one of the 
most important industries everywhere south of 
New York city, uses much more coal in the 
summer than in the winter. Certain railroads 
have heavier travel in the summer than in the 
winter and while we would not contend that 
the summer use of coal is greater than the win- 
ter use, the large amount that is used in the 
summer, coupled with the necessary and cus- 
tomary preparation for the winter season, 
causes a fair distribution of orders at mines 
that have a good line of trade and a good 
product to offer. 

Of course, there will always be some oper- 
ations that can only sell to advantage when 
other interests are unable to care for their 
trade, but viewing the important districts in 
the aggregate it will be found that there is not 
a great variation between the tonnage move- 
ment of one month and another. 

Any increase in coal handling facilities above 
and beyond the more normal growth would re- 
sult in more tonnage being bought a week or 
two prior to time of use although economy de- 
mands a fairly uniform operation of mines the 
year around. 

Anthracite negotiations continue without 
special feature. So far as the great majority 
of producers are concerned, shipments are a 
thing of the past. A few companies have egg 
coal and the steam sizes available, one at least 
has a fair amount of chestnut for sale, but be- 
yond this tonnage is hard to find. Stove and 
nut are very scarce and the increased price of 
bituminous makes the outlook better for steam 
sizes, 

The prospect that the contemplated freight 
reduction will be smaller than anticipated and 
being so long deferred makes outlook for lower 
retail prices remote. Apprehension is felt that 
a wave of buying may eventuate at any time, 
advancing prices in spite of the policy of the 
large producers and causing an unfavorable 
impression. 

At the least calculation, two months’ time 
can now be considered as lost, for there is al- 
Ways a certain period required for the working 
out of the details of an agreement, something 
more for cleaning up the mines and getting the 
men in form again after a period of idleness. 
From this time on every week will add to the 
seriousness of the anthracite situation from 
a statistical standpoint, although warm weather 
may prevent undue agitation by the public. 

So far matters have continued on an ex- 
tremely quiet basis. The warm weather in the 
early part of April, just about the time the 
strike might have attracted some attention had 
the weather been cold, caused a feeling of con- 
fidence to prevail which was not disturbed by 
the subsequent cool days but is now being 
tested rather severely by reason of the absence 
of any news of a settlement. 
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Trade Conditions at New York. 


Bituminous Prices Are Advancing and a Tight Situation Seems About to Develop— 
Demand for Anthracite Even Slower Than in April. 





With a miners’ strike and a buyers’ strike 
to contend with, business is at low ebb in the 
anthracite trade. Mining is at a complete 
standstill, and distribution is proceeding at such 
a slow rate that retail stocks are holding out 
even better than anticipated. So far this 
month the movement from yards has been even 
below the average for last month, buying by 
householders having been stimulated to a 
slight extent in April by cool weather. 

Very few people are putting in coal for next 
winter. This is true not only locally and in 
the immediate vicinity of New York, but it is 
a general condition, as is proved by letters re- 
ceived from dealers in different parts of the 
country. Perhaps it is just as well, for if 
business were brisk stocks would soon be en- 
tirely exhausted and that would not be desir- 
able. 

A shortage later in the year is foreshadowed 
by the long shutdown of the collieries. If re- 
sumption occurs inside of another month or so 
it may not be a very severe shortage, but coal 
will be scarce enough so that a dealer with a 
little left over will pat himself on the back, 
figuratively. And if the suspension goes much 
beyond another month, the situation in the fall 
and early winter will be really serious. 

People will not buy anthracite at present 
prices as long as they are urged to do so, but 
when they find there is none to be had, they 
will all want some at the same time and price 
will be the last thing they will think of. 
It will be some time after the mines are re- 
opened before coal begins to arrive freely at 
destination, and dealers with only a few weeks’ 
supply on hand do not need to worry any about 
having to take a loss on it, regardless of what 
the new wholesale prices may be. 

The companies have practically no domest- 
tic sizes in hand, having moved about every- 
thing above pea. This size is not going well, 
and the stocks of buckwheat are also holding 
out, although they are being eaten into stead- 
ily. Some companies still have rice for sale, but 
others are all out of that size and none of them 
have any barley to speak of. 

Loaded boats of independent coal in the lo- 
cal harbor are still quite numerous and there 
is little demand except for stove and barley. 
Stove is quotable at from $8.75 to $9; nut, 
$8.50 to $8.75; egg, $8.25 to $8.50, and pea, 
$5.50 to $6. Individual operators still have 
a few cars of domestic sizes standing at their 
mine sidings. The common asking price for 
this is $9. 

Steam sizes are unchanged as to price, and 
independent tonnage continues to be offered on 
the following basis: No. 1 buckwheat, $3- 
$3.50; rice, $2.30-$2.75; barley, $1.50-$2. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Although bituminous consumers have not 
appeared in the market in any great numbers 
as yet, the supply is gradually tightening up 
and prices are inclinded to harden. The out- 
put of central Pennsylvania coal is being 
further curtailed by the tying up of additional 
mines in Somerset County, while a shortage is 
in prospect at Hampton Roads because the 
southern West Virginia producers are now 
shipping much of their tonnage west. 


This latter circumstance has an important 
bearing on the local market, owing to the 
heavy consignments of southern coal that have 
recently been received here. If this flow of 
tonnage were cut down materially, the supply 
of Pennsylvania coal at tidewater would not 
be sufficient to take care of the demand and 
prices would go up much faster than they have 
so far, 

Of course this is bound to happen eventually 
if the mine tie-up lasts. It is all a question of 
whether stocks will hold out until the strike is 
settled or broken, and the current-rate of pro- 
duction is only about one-half of the estimated 
consumption, taking the country as a whole. 
In nearby territory it is probable that more 
than 50 per cent of the coal now being used 
was mined prior to April Ist. 

Buying since that date has been on a limited 
scale, and the orders received have been filled 
to quite an extent with tonnage produced in 
March. Most operators in the union fields had 
unbilled cars on their sidings when the strike 
began. In addition, there was coal running 
to tidewater from union mines as well as a 
considerable tonnage at the piers and in boats. 

The unbilled cars have now been pretty well 
cleaned up, the tonnage at the piers has been 
reduced to under 1,200 cars, according to the 
latest report, and of course the number between 
the mines and tide is way bélow normal. 
There are still some loaded boats around, but 
they are being absorbed gradually and would 
disappear almost over night in a really active 
market. 

So a point is being reached where consumers 
in this vicinity will soon be dependent largely 
on receipts of southern coal, unless there is a 
loosening up in the central Pennsylvania or 
northern West Virginia strike zone. The 
situation in this respect has not changed much 
in the past week. In Somerset County the 
number of men going on strike at certain 
points has probably exceeded those returning 
to work at other points, while the reverse ap- 
pears to be true in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and northern West Virginia. ‘* 

Inquiries have been somewhat more numer- 
ous, particularly in the line trade, and sales 
have increased slightly. Most any kind of low 
volatile coal will now command close to $3 at 
the mines, and from there up to $3.50 on bet- 
ter grades. The range on high-volatile grades 
is from $2.75 to $3.50. 

Southern coal is being offered in the harbor 
all the way from $6.40 to $6.75 alongside in 
small barges, and down close to $6 when con- 
signee can accept delivery in original craft, 
without rehandling. A higher range is indi- 
cated for next week, as Hampton Roads prices 
have advanced to at least $5.25 for Pool 1. 
Coal at the local piers is being held at $5.75 
to $6.25. 


During the first quarter of the current year, 566 
men have been killed at coal mines, as compared with 
494 during the corresponding quarter last year, an 
increase of 72 fatalities, or more than 14 per cent. 
The output of coal for the same periods was 150,923,- 
000 tons and 124,030,000 tons, respectively, an increase 
in 1922 of about 22 per cent. The increased produc- 
tion has resulted in a decline in the fatality rate per 
million tons mined from 3.98 in 1921 to 3.75 in 1922. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Cool Weather Causes Shrinkage in Stocks— 
Bituminous at Standstill. 


As the weather still declines to assume a normal 
temperature, even around the first of May, retailers 
are still finding a fair degree of business. It has 
been quite a few years since heater fires have been 
kept going right into the month of May, with the 
consequent consumption of coal that had not been 
expected. Probably the consumer has never been 
more chary about putting money into coal than at 
this time, and the number of half-tons called for 
demonstrates that the desire is not to have any more 
coal on hand than sufficient to end the season. 

In addition to the current orders there also con- 
tinues to dribble in the occasional customer who 
having made up his mind that the strike is real, and 
is now ready for next winter’s coal regardless of 
what the price may be later, as all deliveries are still 
being made on the basis of last winter’s prices. Yet 
even to this there is an exception, as in a suburban 
district a dealer has gone so far as to guarantee if — 
prices are lower when the strike is over, he will re- 
bate the difference. It is a case where the customer 
can’t lose, as no provision has been made in the 
event that coal might be higher. 

An inspection of the yards this week shows that — 
the deliveries of the past week are having their 
effect, for while it is only a case of nibbling, never- 
theless an empty condition is fast becoming apparent, 
The only possible chance for replenishment is by the 
means of storage pea coal, but even very little of 
this size is coming into this market, as the dealers 
have now reached the stage where they actually 
want to see their yards emptied and the money in 
bank. ‘ 







Storage Coal Only to Be Had. ' 

There have been some offerings recently of nut 
coal, of a rather uncertain condition as to size, com- 
ing from a company not usually seeking a market 
here. This is storage coal, of course, and the price 
quoted has been around $8.25, but with an extremely 
light tonnage disposed of. At any rate it seems that 
this would be the only size that would have a chance 
of finding a market, as the dealers have been so disap- 
pointed at the slow movement of coal that they hardly 
cadre to take a chance on adding to their stocks con- 
sidering the present attitude of the public, who cling 
to the idea of a slashing cut in prices before next 
season. 

With a few exceptions the dealers have stopped 
advertising for business, and only the larger com- 
panies are now inviting consumers to buy. Even 
their advertisements are rather intermittent, probably 
more with the idea of placing themselves on record 
in the event of a rush for fuel taking place next fall, 
when they could point to their printed advice with 
a sort of polite “I told you so.” 

The strike has almost ceased to be a topic of con- 
versation even with the dealers. One of them re- 
cently paid a visit to the region and says from out- 
ward appearances nothing unusual has happened. 
The hangers-on at the street corners are not miners, 
but the usual run of town idlers, as the mining men 
are busily engaged around their homes with various 
occupations such as digging garden, building fence, 
and the various domestic chores that seem to be post- 
poned from one lay-off to another. Certainly there 
is no evidence that the strike is to be one of short 
duration, as with more than a month already passed 
no visible progress has been attained. 

Shipping houses have little to do these days but 
try to collect outstanding accounts. Most of them 
have fairly well cleaned off their books but with the 
shipments made the latter part of March now com- 
ing due, money is not coming in as quickly as had 
been hoped for. However, with nothing else to do 
the sales departments are keeping in close touch with 
the retailers and a few weeks will probably see clear 
sheets everywhere, all ready for a fresh-start when — 
mining begins. 

Steam Trade Has No Snap. 

There is no snap in the steam trade, for with large 
stocks of buckwheat held in storage by the com- 
panies, the consumer seems content to let it rest there, 
with the idea that when he does want it he can get 
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jt, and that withovt tying up any money by storing 
it in the yards of the plants. 

The bituminous trade continues at a standstill, with 
the consumer very little interested, either as to pro- 
curing more coal or as to the duration of the strike. 
If anything there has been something of an easing 
up of the extreme scarcity of coal, as production 
from the non-union mines seems to have improved 
recently. Of course this may only be a flash in the 
-pan and not the fore-runner of generally improved 
conditions. 

On the lines of the Pennsylvania R. R. the scarcity 
of coal seems not to have relaxed in any degree, but 
on shipments coming in via the B. & O. the greatest 
change has been in evidence, which has meant a 
shaving down of about 25 cents in spot prices. Yet 
the consumer hangs back, and it must be admitted 
that much of his hesitancy is due to the long-hoped 
for freight reduction, which is still in abeyance, al- 
though announcement one way or the other had been 
promised for early April. 

There is very little activity at tide, as outside of 
light bunkering very little coal is moving over the 
piers. There are quite a few reports of Pocahontas 
coal coming to northern ports via tide, and some local 
business has been placed for this fuel. 

Spot prices are fairly represented as follows: Pool 
9, $3.25; Pool 10, $2.75; Pool 11, $2.65, with some 
unclassified coals around $2.50. While prices are 
quoted on Pools 9 and 10, these grades continue some- 
what difficult to get and for this reason occasional 
higher prices rule. The above are also for B. & O. 
origination, as Penna, R. R. coals are easily 25c. 
higher, 


NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


Output Keeps Creeping Up as More Mines 
Are Put in Operation. 


No great change has been manifest in the Fairmont 
region during the past week. The tendency, however, 
is toward an increased production. On Monday there 
were 108 mines attempting to work, which is the 
greatest number that has tried to operate non-union 
at one time. However, on Tuesday the number had 
dropped down to 105. 

Daily there is a general shifting of mines to and 
fro, which is also true of daily production records. 
On Monday the mines along the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., loaded 24 cars of coal. The plants along 
the Charleston Division loaded 56 cars, while those 
along the Connellsville Division, B, & O., loaded 15 
cars, and 35 cars were loaded on the Cumberland 
Division. The tonnage loaded on the M. & K. Rail- 
way consisted of 55 cars. Plants along the M. & W. 
on Monday loaded ten cars, while the mines along 
the Belington & Weaver branch of the Western Mary- 
land Railway loaded four cars. 

Along the Monongahela Railway in Pennsylvania 
on Tuesday there appeared to be more activity in the 
Brownsville section, which has been crippled by the 
strike for several weeks. On Tuesaday 15 mines were 
at work, the largest number since the strike broke 
early last month. Judging from the tonnage on Mon- 
day—51 cars, which was the lightest for more than 
a week—the plants have only partial forces on the 
job or the men are scattered about at a larger number 
of mines. 


Prices Ease Off. 


Price conditions have suffered a relapse, mine-run 
falling to $2.65 early this week after having been $3 
and in some few instances a slight bit stronger. On 
Tuesday Pittsburgh mine-run was quoted at $2.65 to 
$2.75, with the bulk selling at the former figure and 
with an occasional sale of choicer stuff at a range 
close to the $3 mark. 

There has been a gradual decrease in the uncon- 
signed coal loads in northern West Virginia. On 
Tuesday there were 251 “dead loads” on the Monon- 
gah Division, B. & O., but this no doubt was held 
for a better market. On the Monongahela Railway 
in West Virginia there were only 16 cars of un- 
consigned coal loads on Tuesday, while the dead 
loads along the Western Maryland Railway were 
confined to 10 cars. All of the dead loads have been 
moved off the Charleston Division of the B. & O. 


Off the Monongah Division on Monday there were 
26 cars of coal loaded east and 7 cars west, with 27 
cars of coke going west, presumably to the Youngs- 
town steel belt, and 8 cars to sthe east. Off the 
Charleston Division on Monday there were 6 cars of 
railroad fuel loaded, while 15 cars went off the Mo- 
nongah Division, the B. & O. RR, individually hav- 
ing secured all of this tonnage, 


Gain of 359 Cars Last Week. 


Coal loading in northern West Virginia last week 
gained 359 cars, the total last week being 1,219 cars 
against 860 cars the previous week. The production 
and gain or loss compared to the week before on the 
various railroads and divisions was as follows: B. 
& O-Monongah, 200 cars, loss 7 cars; Charleston, 
348 cars, gain 110 cars; Connellsville, 85 cars, gain 
39 cars; Cumberland, 200 cars, gain 58 cars; Western 
Maryland-Belington & Weaver branch, 10 cars, loss 
9 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 19 cars, no ton- 
nage the previous week; Morgantown & Kingwood, 
327 cars, gain 160 cars; Monongahela, 30 cars, loss 11 
cars, 

The Charleston Division led the non-union tonnage 
for last week, with the M, & K, running a close 
second. Tonnage along the Monongahela in Pennsyl- 
vania last week was 433 cars, a gain of 147 cars over 
the previous week, 

Coal movement last week through the Grafton gate- 
way was 746 carloads against 914 cars the previous 
week. 

The miners claim that no inroads have been made 
in their ranks, as most of the mines that are at work 
now were formerly non-union plants, and that many 
along the certain divisions turn out poor stuff that 
can only be sold in emergencies like this. Many of 
these are worked by farmers and frequently are family 
propositions. Most of the mines, except the Bethle- 
hem and a few other plants, are small operations, they 
contend. 

Sixty-six cars of fuel was secured by the railroads 
off the Monongah Division last week. This was all 
taken by the B, & O. This compares with 186 cars 
the previous week. A total of 89 carloads of railroad 
fuel were loaded off the Charleston Division last 
week, all going to the B. & O. 

Last week off the Monongah Division a total of 256 
cars of coal were moved east, against 389 cars the 
previous week. To the west last week off the divi- 
sion there were 44 cars of .coal shipped, against 54 
cars the previous week. 





Italy’s Coal Requirements. 


Coal consumption in Italy is not expected to reach 
the pre-war maximum for a considerable period, ac- 
cording to reports to the Department of Commerce. 

Increasing use of lignite, of which Italy produces 
2,000,000 tons a year, will undoubtedly continue, and 
the electrifying of 4,000 kilometers of railroads is be- 
ing pushed. 

The 7,653,000 tons of coal imported last year is not 
sufficient to meet Italy’s requirements under normal 
conditions. It is felt a gradual increase in consump- 
tion to about 9,000,000 tons a year may be expected 
when business conditions improve, 

Imports of American coal during the last four 
months of 1921 were 160,000 tons; in the first eight 
months, 1,700,000 tons. 





Speakers at Railway Convention. 


Several well-known coal nten will address the 
annual meeting of the International Railway Fuel 
Association, to be held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, on May 22rd to 25th, inclusive. 

T. H. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation, will speak on “The 
Government and the Coal Industry.” 

Earl Cobb, president of the Southwestern Coal 
Co., is down on the program to discuss + Dive 
Various Items of Saving by Using a Better Qual- 
ity of Coal.” 

The theme of C. G. Hall, general manager of 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., will be “Assigned Cars for 
Railroad Fuel.” 

F. S. Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal 
Co., will deliver an address on “The Railroad Fuel 
Problem from the Standpoint of the Coal 


Operator.” 


WAITING AT CHICAGO 


Consumers Still Anticipate Freight Reduction 
—Screenings Continue Scarce. 


Coal consumers in and near Chicago are pursuing a 
policy of watchful waiting, with one eye on the min- 
ers’ strike and the other on the freight rate situation. 
Both of these factors they feel will eventually work 
out to their advantage, giving them coal at prices 
greatly under those now being quoted. The market 
as a whole is decidedly dull. The dealers in union 
coal naturally are doing practically nothing, while 
handlers of non-union coal on this market are enjoy- 
ing a steady although not rushing business. They are 
easily able to take care of the current demand and to 
date the demand for coal is quite normal in this sec- 
tion regardless of the strike. 

Kentucky coals are probably receiving the greater 
part of the local business. Railroads and industrial 
plants are in the market for moderate supplies, and 
institutions and hotels, whose facilities for storing 
coal did not permit them to store large supplies 
prior to the ceasing of work at the mines, are among 
those who are now supplying the nucleus of the 
buying power, 

Screenings continue the strongest of the list. This 
is a scarce article on the Chicago market, Indiana 
and Illinois being cleaned out of supplies and the 
demand a little in excess of the supply from the 
Kentucky fields. Some large users of coal in this 
section are solving the screenings problem by pur- 
chasing mine run, which is now quoted on a par 
with screenings from many eastern Kentucky mines, 
and crushing this coal in machinery made to crush 
stone, clay, cotton seed cake and other commodities. 


Floods Hamper Shipments. 


Flood conditions throughout the country are work- 
ing a hardship in the obtaining of coal in the af- 
fected districts. Much of Illinois is under water in 
the worst flood in recent.years. This has delayed 
shipments through the state and generally hindered 
the movement of freight in many sections of the 
middlewest. Large Chicago firms have called in all 
their salesmen from the restricted area, who usually 
cover their territory in automobiles. 

Pocahontas, contrary to the general market in this 
section, is in good demand and the prices ranging 
strong around the $2.25 mark. The urgent demand 
for this coal in the East is being reflected to some 
extent in Chicago, 

Prices are gradually working to higher levels, al- 
though the trade is generally attempting to hold the 
market in check during the strike period, when the 
eyes of the public are turned toward the actions of 
the coal men. Eastern Kentucky coals registered 
price advances of 15 to 25 cents during the past 
week, and high volatile West Virginia coals have 
also gone up correspondingly. Pittsburgh lump coal 
has jumped from $2.50 to $4.00 over a three weeks’ 
period. 


Boosts Unwarranted. 


Many believe the boosts in prices by the non-union 
operators are unwarranted, and that they are hold- 
ing the coal at higher prices following each inquiry, 
regardless of actual sales. 

Consumers are complaining severely regarding a 
custom which has recently come in vogue. That is 
the practice of requiring the purchaser who wishes to 
buy screenings to also order a quantity of mine run 
to equalize the shipment of screenings. This they 
believe to be unwarranted and unfair, taking the at- 
titude that they know what they want to purchase and 
it is up to the operators to dispose of his other 
products. 

The opinion now prevails that within.a week or 
ten days a general improvement in the local market 
will be noticed. The views aired by members of the 
local trade would indicate that the trend of trading 
is drifting westward from the east and that within a 
short time the larger consumers in this vicinity will be 
calling for coal in larger quantities, 


The National Coal Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 24th 
and 25th. 
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ve Chicago Notes 


J. N. Edfson, a Pacific Coast coal man from Port- 
land, Ore., was in town last week, 


F. S. Anderson, a retail coal merchant from Rich- 
mond, Indiana, came to the city recently. 


W. W. Latham, a Lincoln, Il., coal dealer visited 
friends in the Chicago coal market last week. 


J. Marlowe, wholesale coal man from Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago last week on business. 

C. S. Fowler, coal dealer. from Clinton, ]owa, was 
in Chicago last week. 

The Bell-Union C. & M. Co., operating mines at 
Curlew, Ky., has opened offices in the Old Colony 
Building in Chicago. H. H. Hatfield is the manager. 

Richards & Sons have added E. E.-Munger, form- 
erly with the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., to the sales 
force. 

Fred A. Elmore, western manager of the Houston 
Coal Co., Chicago, went to the convention in Indian- 
apolis last week. 

Two lake shipments of coal arrived in Chicago 
last week, steamers J. J. Sullivan and G. A. Tom- 
linson, came from Toledo. 

Stuart H. Smythe, sales manager of the eastern 
coal department of the Ehrlich-Pierce Co., Chicago, 
made a trip to Cincinnati last week. 

The J. V. Zimmerman Coal Co., on May Ist, moved 
to New Quarters, Room 702 Fisher Building. The 
new phone number is Harrison 6776. 

F. A. Brazelton, sales manager of the O’Gara Coal 
Co., returned from New York last week. He said 
prices in the East are tending to higher levels. 

Richards & Sons have secured the services of B. W. 
Kilcullen, formerly with the Rutledge & Taylor Coal 
Co., and more recently connected with Lorin “W. 
Jones. 

G. M. Shoemaker, who until recently has been 
connected with George E. Pone & Co., of. Chicago, 
is now with the Hager Coal Company as field agent 
down in Kentucky. 

Al Mordue, of the C. M. Moderwell Co., Chicago, 
went to Cincinnati last week for a day or so while 
en route to West Virginia to visit the mines of the 
Mordue Colleries Co. 

J. B. Meiner & Son, Inc., 338 W.-71st Street, Chi- 
cago, was incorporated last week for $5,000. Deal. in 


coal, coke, wood, ice, and oil. Incorporators are J. 
B. Meiner, John B. Meiner, Jr., and Anna L. Meiner. 
The Boylston Coal Co., 3633 S. Racine Avenue, 


Chicago, was incorporated last week. Capital, $100,- 
000. The company will deal in coal, coke, wood, ete. 
Incorporators are Mark D. Goodman, Henry J. Heart 
and Louis L. Kahn. 

C. H. Hightower, of the McAlester Fuel Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., returned last week to his city after 
a short business visit in Chicago. His company is 
now settled in its new quarters at 408 Interstate 
Building, Kansas City. 

Old Colony Fuel Co., Chicago, changed its name 
to Old Colony Coal Co., and has opened offices in Old 
Colony Building. A. H. Steffens, son of A, B. Stef- 
fens, of the Indiana & Illinois Coal Corporation, is 
head of the new concern, doing a general wholesale 
business. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. has ap- 
pointed H. J. Polack, formerly chief clerk in the 
freight traffic manager’s office, Assistant to the Coal 
Traffic Manager. The C., B. & O., Building, which 
was greatly damaged by fire is being rapidly repaired 
and will scon be in working order. 

The St. Paul Coal Co.. owners of the Cherry mine 
near Peru, Ill., have indefinitely shut-down that mine, 
and it will not be reopened following a settlement 
of the strike. The reason given being that the mine 
is too expensive an operation to permit the produc- 
tion to compete on the open market. 


Five Chicago coal men are the incorporators of 
the Jefferson Southwestern R. R., a proposed coal 
line to run from Mt. Vernon, Ill. to Jefferson county, 
» here a new coal field is being onened. The Chicago 
men in back of the project are: Joseph D. Zook, A. 
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Anderson. 

The Rowland-Power Consolidated Collieries Co., 
whose Chicago sales office is located in the Mc- 
Cormick Bldg., is in the hands of the receivers. James 
A. Cooper, Jr., of Terre Haute, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed receiver by the U. S. District Court. The 
petitioner says that the company defaulted its last 
pay roll and now owes $45,000 to laborers and me- 
chanics. 


D. E. McMillan and J. P. McMillan, of the D. E. 
McMillan & Bro. Co., Chicago, are heavily interested 
in a new Bless coal firm recently organized in 
Kansas City, Mo. D. E. McMillan is president and 
J.P. McMillan treasurer of the new concern which 
makes its headquarters at 322 Finance Building, 
Kansas City. S$. C. Awbrey is vice-president and 
general manager and the firm will be known as the 
Radiant Smokeless Coal Co. 


A movement for higher rates on coal shipments 
into Iowa by way of Peoria from Eastern points is 
being bitterly opposed by the Peoria Chamber of 
Commerce and other Central Illinois civic organiza- 
tions. While the rate through Peoria is cheaper to 
Towa from Eastern points than through Chicago, the 
railroads are attempting to put both Chicago and 
Peoria on an equal basis and it is this proposal that 
is meeting with opposition. 


ALTOONA REPORTS GAIN 


Mines in That Vicinity Turned Out a Heavier 
Tonnage Last Week. 


\LTooNA, Pa., May 4.—While the fifth week of 
the strike finds central Pennsylvania probably more 
thoroughly tied up than in any strike in its history, 
a significant thing is the fact that production was 
larger during the fourth week of the strike than it 
was during the third. 

During the first week, when comparatively few of 
the non-union miners had walked out, production in 
the district was 3,900 cars. In the second week, 
when the big operations about Windber had closed 
down, it fell to 2,900 cars, and in the third week it 
dropped to 2,000 cars, as the U. M. W. made further 
inroads upon the non-union operations. 

During the fourth week (ending April 29) the out- 
put was 2,400 cars, or an average of 400 per day. 

Central Coal Association officials today expressed 
confidence that henceforth production will show a 
steady increase. Among the larger operations that 
are continuing to pour forth coal at top speed are the 
Vinton Colliery Ccal Co., at Vintondale, the Ebens- 
burg Coal Co., at Colver, and the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation, at Heilwood. 


No Strike Benefits. 


According to the constitution of the U. M. W.. 
the payment of strike benefits should have begun on 
Monday, as they are usnally paid after a month of 
idleness. If such benefits were paid at the usual 
rates, $1.50 to $3 a week, about $175,000 a week would 
be required in the district. U. M. W. leaders, when 
asked about it today, declined to commit themselves. 
but it is a well-known, fact that they have no funds 
for such purposes, and miners are asking each other 
what has become of the large sums collected the past 
few years in the check-off. 

The mine operated under contract by Harry 
Wevandt for the Baylor Coal Mining*Co., two miles 
from Coalmont. in the Broad Top district, was 
wrecked early Monday morning by a number of 
charges of dynamite. The cables were’ cut, permitting 
the mine cars to fall to the bottom of ‘the pit, com- 
pletely wrecking them. The office of the company 
was blown to pieces and the hoisting engine was 
destroyed. : 
- E. G, Jones, of Huntingdon, general manager for 
the Baylor Co., said that the mines were being 
operated by the contractor for them and that they 
were receiving no profit from the workings. The 
work was being done by Weyandt, some of his rela- 
tives and a number of non-union men employed by 
him. The mine is located three-quarters of a mile 
from the Lenore Coal Co’s mine, which was 
dyvamited several months ago. 
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Demand Gaining in Strength and Prices 
Continue on Up Grade. 


The Cincinnati coal market is more than main- 
taining its strength of the last few weeks. Demand 
not only is better, but is more satisfactory in its 
general characteristics in that its distribution is 
broader and more certainly indicative of reviving 
industry. 

In the first place it was apparent from Ohio 
and Pennsylvania industries, many of which are 
not habitual customers of the Cincinnati districts 
of production. Now it is seen at Detroit, Chicago, — 
and other western centers of manufacturing pro- 
duction which do buy fuel here customarily and 
therefore represent the quality of permanency in 
the demand. Prices have gradually advanced, 
though buyers have sought to distribute their 
-orders in a way to avoid this. 

On the other hand mine-owners, expecting other 
advances, have got in the way of lying down on 
orders taken for them by jobbers and insisting 
‘on a readjustment of the prices. 


Production Rising. 


Average percentage of operation has increased, 
‘and seems likely to grow further as demand be- 
comes more insistent. Even in the Kanawha dis- 
trict 31 mines, employing 842 men, were at work 
last week, and practically every day was showing 
an increase. : 

During the last week the New River district 
loaded an average of 250 cars daily, Winding 
Gulf 500, and the Pocahontas district about 1,500. 
In the high volatile districts, Logan averaged 
1,150 cars, the Big Sandy and Northeast Kentucky 
525, Thacker 525, Tug River 325, and Clinch 150. 
The C. & O, and K. & M. fracks on Saturday 
had 941 cars. 

In the Hazard and Harlan districts, produc- 
tion has been hampered by bad car supply and 
impaired freight movement generally. This has 
held operations down to three or four days a 
week, in spite of the fact that orders are better 
and there is an opportunity to ship large cargoes 
to the lakes. 

The situation produced “by union activities in 
some of the non-union districts is getting better 
all the time, though these activities continue where 
they have not been enjoined by the courts. They 
are reported to be particularly aggressive in the 
Hazard district, where the union has never gotten 
a foothold and where the sentiment of the men is 
normally very much against the U. M. W. While 
efforts of the union organizers up to this time 
have been fruitless, they constitute a menace and 


-an irritation that interjects a constant threat of 


trouble, and steps have been taken to enjoin their 
interference. 


All Grades Strengthen: — 


Prices for the week were better, not only on 
the steam and gas grades that were formerly in 
more active demand, but upon all grades. In the 
smokeless varieties domestic lump was up to $3, 
with egg from $2.75 to $3, though these grades 
were not in very active demand. Mine-run was 
$2.25 to $2.50, with nut and slack from $2 to $2. 10. 

Lump and egg price in high volatile coals was 
about $2.75, mine-run $2.50 on steam and $2.75 to 
$3 on gas coals, with a few sales above the latter 
price and promise generally of a rising market. 
Slack was firm at from $2.25 to $2.50, though, be- 
cause of shortened preparation, there was very 
little ‘of it to be had. 

On Monday of this week there was the usual 
lull in buying, which is the purchasing agent's 
tactics against runaway prices, but inquiries re- 
sumed actively on Tuesday and some large sales 
were reported. 


Buying Movement Expanding. 

Particular encouragement was derived from the 
fact that both inquiries and orders of an im- 
portant character were coming from industrial 
centers of the West and Central West in such a 
way as to indicate a very substantial increase of 
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manufacturing activities. From this fact opera- 
tors were on Tuesday predicting further price 
advances and some were even fearing that these 
are likely to go too high for the good of the 
industry as a whole at this critical time. 

In this connection the attitude of producers in 
the various fields is significant. They are in some 
instances refusing to complete orders taken by 
jobbers because of advances and anticipated ad- 
vances. In other words, after selling their pro- 

duction for more than a year at prices that 
scarcely represented the cost of production, they 
now want all they can get when the better prices 
‘are, as they believe, available. 

Movement of coal to the lake continues, though 
not as yet in any important volume. Of this, very 
much the larger part is to meet the demand of 
eastern ports and adjacent territory. No con- 

_ siderable buying for the Northwest is indicated as 
yet, though advancing prices and need of return 
tonnage may soon stimulate it. 

Cincinnati retail dealers are indicating that there 
may be an advance in domestic prices by June 1 

as the result of gradualy stiffening wholesale 
costs. Their total of sales just now is very low. 





BUFFALO WELL SUPPLIED 


Much Tonnage from Distant Fields Arriving 
by Rail and Water. 


It is the opinion of the bituminous shippers gen- 
erally that price quotations ought to be advanced 
somewhat, though the fact is the volume of business 
is so small and unsteady that mere figures do not 
mean much yet. The consumer has not waked up to 
the possibilities of the near future, or if so he has 
a way of saying that he cannot pay much advance and 
come out whole. If he is running a plant that de- 
mands continuous activity he must have the coal, but 
if he is manufacturing something that does not com- 
mand a brisk trade he would shut down and wait 
for cheaper coal, rather than pay more than he could 
get out of it. 

Even if enough men should go back to work to add 
materially to the production, stocks are likely to run 
down after awhile, till a good many consumers are 
out of coal. The report of last week’s output shows 
a good increase, and it is believed that the passing of 
a payday last week, it being the first one, is going to 
have its effect this month on the minds of the men. The 
uncertainty of it all is so great, though, that consum- 
ers are warranted in buying coal at a moderate ad- 
vance. 

There is any amount of new coal coming in here. 
Not only is the water coal from Sandusky and other 
Ohio ports much more than it ever was, but it comes 
also by rail from West Virginia and Kentucky. The 
trade will be in queer shape when the strike ends, for 
these new coals, lacking their former export business, 
will try to hold this new trade, of course. Old ship- 
pers say that it will always have to sell as cheap 
coal, for, while some of it is good, it runs very un- 
evenly and with one mine turning out a good grade 
another, perhaps quite near, will produce poor stuff. 


Buyers Fight Higher Prices. 


Some of the larger jobbers report that they are 
refusing to pay the higher asking prices for bitum- 
inous. They not only do this, but they advise their 
regular customers not to buy it. From this they ap- 
pear not only to expect a return to mining before the 
old stock is exhausted, but they believe that coal can 
be had yet from reliable sources at. about former 
prices. 
small advance, but he objects to paying much more. 

The uncertain state of the bituminous market, such 
as it is, promises to continue till the strike is over. 
Sellers who come in from Pittsburgh and Ohio are 
sure that prices are up a dollar or more, and they 
sometimes refuse to accept a small advance over 
former quotations. The chief difficulty, though, is 
that there is a tendency not to deliver the coal sold. 
Whether it is not to be had, or whether it is sold 
again at better prices, the buyer does not know. 

A conservative jobber gives out these prices: $3.50 
for Ycughiogheny gas lump, $2.75 to $3 for Pittsburgh 
and No, & steam ree $2.50 for Allegheny Valley 


As a rule the consumer is willing to pay a. 
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and other mine-run, and $2.25-for slack, adding $2.36 
to Allegheny Valley, $2.51. to Pittsburgh and No. 8, 
and 15 cents or more on coal from still more distant 
districts. Most of the coal offered is mine-run. 
Youghiogheny is especially scarce. The demand is 
for the most part less than the output, 

The anthracite trade is very small. Shippers have 
plenty of coal and the prospect is that the supply 
will last till fall, for the demand is unusually light. 
The winter was not severe, so that consumers have 
a‘good lot left over, both here and westward. Can- 
ada is not buying. So the stock on hand is likely to 


Jast. Shippers are urging purchases on various 
grounds, but their circulars do not get much re- 
sponse. 


The independent anthracite trade is about as quiet 
as any, and the asking price of 75 cents or so premium 
is not always obtained. There is no lake trade and 
none is looked for till new-mined coal begins to 
come in. : 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


No Improvement in Coastwise Movement— 





Canada Taking Cargoes. 


The coal movement last week at Hampton Roads 
again quickened, although the market has shown no 
further display of» strength. The average dumpings 
for the week reached 60,000 tons daily as compared 
with only 53,500 tons a day for the week before. 
Figures for the week ending April 28th showed that 
361,569 tons had been handled over all three piers, 
while for the previous week it was 321,492 tons, for 
the year to date the records show that 4,741,980 tons 
has been handled as compared with 4,535,733 tons 
handled over the same period last year. 

The coastwise movement has shown very little 
sign of improvement, although movement to New Eng- 
land, New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia is keep- 
ing up in a steady volume, Canada is taking a few 
cargoes that may have been ordered here because 
the strike was cutting off the regular supplies which 
that country draws across the international boundary. 

Due to continued heavy demand from inland buyers 
the high volatile prices have remained firm with a 
tendency to advance, though high volatile movement 
through this port at the present time is very limited. 
The present quotations for this grade of coal is from 
$4.95 to $5.20 per gross ton piers. 

According to reports it is understood that steel 
interests are buying heavily in the high volatile 
markets and that the present advance of prices in 
this particular grade of coal is due to the pressure 
of such demands. The bulk of the tonnage moving 
through Hampton Roads is low volatile, smokeless 
coal, which has been the case for some time past and 
the present quotations being offered on low volatile 
coals are about as follows, Pool 1, $5 to $5.25; Pool 
coals are about as follows, Pool 1, $5.25 to $5.35; Pool 
2, $5.00 to $5.15 per gross tons piers. 

Movement towards the end of the month was con- 
siderably larger than the first part. But the total 
dumpings at Hampton Roads coal piers lacked 87,000 
tons of reaching the March record. Last month’s 
business, however, was still some 400,000 tons above 
any other month this year except March. The total 
dumpings for all piers were 1,409,430 tons. The 


* March total was 1,497,141 tons, while in April of last 


year it was 1,253,466 tons. 
N. & W. Dumpings Increase. 


The Norfolk & Western piers at Lamberts Point 
moved nearly 100,000 more tons of coal in April 
than in March, but this gain was offset by curtail- 
ment of dumping at both Sewalls Point and at New- 
port News. Dumpings for the month by railroads 
were: Norfolk & Western, 742,875 tons; Virginian, 
400,252 tons: Chesapeake & Ohio, 266,303 tons. New 
England shipments were considerably. reduced ‘dur- 
ing April, but other coastwise movements experienced 
a sharp expansion after the middle of the month. 

According to Geological Survey figures show that 
weekly shipments to New. England from Hampton 
Roads averaged between 250,000 and 300,000 net tons 
throughout the month of March, while the April 
shipments amounted to less than 225,000 net tons a 
week. Other coastwise shipments, however, grew 















from an. average of about 40,000. tons a week in March 
to 51,000 net tons the second week in. April and to 
86,574 net tons in the third week in April. Export 
shipments were heavier during the first half of: the 
month and the total tonnage cleared for foreign 
ports was the greatest of the year, but overseas ton- 
nage dropped during the third and fourth weeks of 
the month, 


Production in the non-union fields serving this port 
was curtailed during April by lack of orders. The 
New River and Kanawha districts produced hardly 
any coal on account of the fact that those fields are 
unionized and the miners were all out, but in the 
regions where the miners were at work, mine output 
was limited by the unwillingness of the consumers to 
buy. While there was some slight improvement in 
the second week of the month, reports show that in 
no field in the non-union district of West Virginia 
was producing more than 72 per cent. 


The Pocahontas field reported the greatest per- 
centage of capacity output, with 71.4 per cent produc- 
tion in the week of April 15. During the fourth week 
of the strike a general increase in coal production 
was seen, as loadings for the first four days of the 
week averaged more than 12,000 cars daily, the gain 
being due to greater activity in the non-union fields 
rather than to breaks in the ranks of the union miners 
on strike, 





GAINS AT JOHNSTOWN 


Coal Supply of District B Begins to Tighten— 
Some Mines Working. 


The past week in the coal situation in this district 
has witnessed little or no gain on the part of the 
U. M. W., according’to reports, and operators claim 
that many of their operations are working at greater 
capacity than the week previous. The gains in 
operation, however, are very slight. 


A tightening up in the supply of coal became more 
noticeable during the past week than at any time since 
the start of the strike the first day of last month. 
There is no real demand for coal, operators report, 
and little change has taken place in the price. It 
would seem that whatever surplus stock was on 
hand has been disposed of, and now that the mining 
operations are down to actual production at this time,’ 
it is extremely hard to get. One operator reported 
that no Pool 9 coal is available along the Pennsy, 


but that some was obtainable on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


In the Berwind-White district, it was stated by an 
official of that company, all operations are working 
and some coal is being produced at each mine, The 
same holds true of the Lochrie interests in that sec- 
tion, the seven operations working at a slight increase 
over the past few days, and coaf is being produced 
daily. 

Counsel for the Quemahoning Coal Co. at Ralphton, 
Somerset county, Tuesday, secured rules from the 
Somerset county courts against John Brophy, presi- 
dent of the U. M. W., District No. 2, and others, ta 
show cause why attachment should not be issued for 
the union officials for alleged violation of the tem- 
porary injunction granted the coal company recently, 
The rules are returnable next Monday. Another 
rule has been granted and returnable on the same 
date against Harry Antonio to show cause why he 
shall not be adjudged in contempt of court for failure 
to live up to the rules of the preliminary injunction 
granted the Quemahoning company. — 


Between 300 and 400 non-union miners are on 
strike at the Quemahoning Coal operations, it is 
claimed. D. B, Zimmerman, owner of the company, 
stated that the operations are only working at about 
seven per cent of normal capacity. 


Injunctions Violated. 


Rules of attachment against other union organizers 
were issued Wednesday upon petition of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. in the Somerset county courts. 
The rules are returnable Monday, May 8th. The 
coal company alleges the defendants violated the 
temporary injunction granted recently, by holding 
meetings Tuesday at Jenhers and Bell. Some 1,500 
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miners attended the Jenners meeting, and the com- 
pany claims the injunction was violated as the meet- 
ings were held too close to the town. It was sug- 
gested to the court that the violations complained of 
seemed to be of a continuing nature, and that attach- 
ments for the defendants should issue forthwith in- 
stead of awarding a rule which gives the defendants 
a hearing. Judge Berkey announced that he could 
not agree with this view, as he thought under Su- 
preme Court decisions that the rules would have to 
be issued and hearings held, 

Another temporary injunction was granted by 
Judge Berkey against Brophy and others upon 
application made by the Pennsylvania Collieries, Inc., 
operating at Praetoria, near Holsopple. The hearing 
in this case will be held Monday, May 8. 

Prices in this district have remained practically the 
same, as the demand has been poor, Operators are 
quoting Pool No, 9 at $3.10 to $3.15; Pool 10 at 
from $3 to $3.10; and Pool 11 at from $2.95 to $3. 
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Several Coal Cargoes Loaded During Winter 
Reach Head of Lakes. 


Navigation to the Head of the Lakes has finally 
opened, some two weeks later than usual, and 
several boats have docked with coal loaded during 
the winter. So far as conditions at the docks are 
concerned, there is not the slightest thing to sug- 
gest that a serious suspension of production has 
been under way for a month. There is no effort 
being made to get in coal lest it become exhausted, 
no rush of shipments, in fact nothing that is in 
the slightest different from normal conditions. 

People in the coal trade feel that if things are 
allowed to proceed without outside interference, 
the natural result will be the best for all con- 
cerned. The only effect of outside negotiations 
will be to minimize the shrinkage which labor 
must take, and thereby prevent the consumer from 
getting the price on fuel which would otherwise 
result. But as the people in the wholesale and 
retail trade have to take the brunt of the attack 
on costs, they have a very direct interest in the 
outcome. 

Domestic consumption is practically at an end 
in this district. The weather is somewhat back- 
ward and the thermometer is slightly below nor- 
mal, yet the range is from 45 to 60, which makes 
it possible to get along without heave 1s homes. 

Spring seeding of small grain is fairly well 
along. Rains have held back the work in some 
quarters. The acreage of wheat has been cut 
down by reason of the rains and backward spring, 
but a moderate total will still be in wheat. Com- 
mercial conditions are more promising, with the 
better prices ruling on farm products, and buying 
of commodities generally has profited since higher 
prices have ruled. Some of the increase is more 
on sentiment than because of what the farmer 
realized on his grain, but there are some in almost 
every community who have held their produce 
for better prices and have been able to profit. 

Buying is confined to the narrow volume which 
has ruled for some time. Dealers have had an 
additional reason for holding off lately, since the 
personal property tax is levied on commodities 
and merchandise on hand on May 1. Hence they 
would not want to have coal on hand on that 
date, on which to run up their personal property 
tax. But they have bought down to the vanishing 
point for so long that this additional reason has 
had but little effect, if any. 


Anthracite at Boston. 


The anthracite market is of a piece with last week 
with little doing either wholesale or retail. There 
is some egg and nut to be had, but at the prices of 
$8.50 to $8.75 for egg and $8.35 to $8.60 for nut, not 
much in the way of transactions is reported. One 
dealer was quoted by a local shipper whose mine was 
still being operated, $9.50 for stove, $9.00 for chestnut, 
$6.50 for pea, $4.50 for No, 1 buckwheat, and $3.50 
for rice, gross ton mines. Buying by householders 
has practically ceased and local retail companies have 
little to do, 
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ANTHRACITE CONFERENCE 


Operators Turn Down Proposal to Ask for a 
Federal Investigation. 


A proposition to ask the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate anthracite prices and freight rates was put for- 
ward this week by the miners’ representatives on the 
sub-committeé that is conducting wage negotiations it 
New York. It was rejected by the operators on the 
committee. 

The resolutions offered by the miners provided: 


“First, that an investigation should be at once 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
freight rates charged for the transportation of 
anthracite coal with the end in view of ordering 
a reduction of such rates if they are found to be 
unjust and unreasonable. 

“Second, that the Federal Trade Commission 
should at once investigate all agencies which have 
been established for the handling and sale of an- 
thracite coal, extending from the mines to the con- 
sumers, with the end in view of recommending 
measures of relief from unwarranted costs and 
profits.” 


Would Confuse Situation. 


In refusing to sign the resolution*Samuel D. War- 
riner, spokesman for the operators, declared they did 
not propose to join the miners in a course which 
would “tend to confuse rather than clarify the situa- 
tion” on issues “not within the jurisdiction of the joint 
committee of miners and operators constituted to ne- 
gotiate a new contract covering wages and working 
conditions.” 

“To concern itself with anything else can only delay 
and complicate solution of the issue with which it 
is dealing,” he continued. “That is the formulation 
of a fair wage scale and reasonable working condi- 
tions. 

“The operators decline to be diverted from this task 
by proposals which, whether desirable or not, have no 
bearing upon the task of providing a basis for the re- 
sumption of anthracite production.” 


Untermyer Decides Not to Mix In. 


Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood 
Committee, said this week that numerous civic and 
commercial organizations have asked the committee 
to investigate a report that the anthracite miners and 
operators are purposely delaying the wage conference 
in order to advance the price of hard coal. 

“Such charges have been frequently brought to 
my attention,” said Mr. Untermyer. ‘To accomplish 
the desired result an investigation would have to in- 
clude not only the mines and distributing agencies, 
but transportation, storage costs, capitalization and 
organization, labor costs and other items.” 

Later, Mr. Untermyer stated that his committee 
would not undertake such an investigation at this 
time, adding that as the operators and the men are in 
conference “our interposition in that controversy at 
this time would only add confusion to the situation, 
and would hardly be likely to accomplish anything 
in the way of relief of housing.” 


Early Agreement Not Indicated. 


Although the sub-committee has been in session for 
several days each week since March 15, the two sides 
are apparently no closer together on the question of 
a new wage agreement than they were at the outset. 

In explaining the operators’ delay in presenting 
their counter-proposals, Mr. Warriner indicated that 
there was no use in making a definite proposition until 
the union leaders and the rank and file of the mine 
workers were in a mood to consider it. Moreover, 
the operators needed plenty of time to demonstrate 
the soundness of their proposition, not only to the 
miners but to the public. 

“The strikers are becoming restless,’ said Mr. 
Warriner in one of his statements. “The suspension 
since April 1 has cost them approximately $25,000,- 
000 in wages. They want to see some action here, 
while we are determined to take plenty of time to 
demonstrate that their nineteen demands have no jus- 
tification when compared with wage conditions in 
other industries. 
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“In time we will make known what wage reduc- 
tions we think warranted. But not until we are cer- 
tain we have established that their demands are un- 
founded.” 

In the meantime anthracite mining is at a complete 
standstill, as it has been since April 1. A little coal 
is being dredged from the rivers, and one or two 
breakers have been operated spasmodically, but no 
attempt is being made to resume at any of the 
collieries. 


CHANGE. AT BOSTON 


Spot Coal Increases in Price Suddenly— 
All-Rail Demand Light. 


The rather dull and uninteresting bitumious market 
that has. been prevalent in this section for many 
weeks past, with prices dragging at or near the bot- 
tom and consumers apparently indifferent to the 
dangerous possibilities in the coal situation, has 
changed almost overnight to one where shippers with 
spot coal or coal en route have jumped the price 
practically 50 cents a ton. This is not an occurrence 
due to local conditions but may largely be attributed 
to a similar precipitous increase in price at Hampton 
Roads. It was only last week that plenty of coal 
was available at $6.15 gross ton on cars Boston and 
there was even some available at from $6.00 to $6.10 
of a good quality, though it would not be guaranteed 
strictly Navy standard. 

Now the market stands at $6.50 gross ton on cars 
and shippers are freely predicting $6.75 and even 
$7.00 inside of 10 days for the highest grades New 
River and Pocahontas. It would be erroneous to 
state that these new high prices represent a stampede 
on the part of buyers or that consumers are pleading 
for fuel at advancing prices. Rather is it a sort of 
sentimental advance induced by the fear of shippers 
that they will be unable to replace stocks now on their 
hands and to one other rather unexpected cause, and 
that is the competitive bidding for Southern coal by 
mid-Western and Western interests. This latter fac- 
tor has become of importance the last few days be- 
cause of the institution of a competitive rate to 
points West by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Despite these higher spot prices, it is not impos- 
sible to get coal at prices less than those prevailing 
for small lots. One large buyer stated that he did 
not expect that the current quotations would hold 
very long unless of course the non-union district cur- 
tailed its operations further than it already had done 
and that he figured that a consumer wanting coal in 
quantity would have little difficulty in obtaining it 
not far from $6.25 on cars Mystic. 


West Competes for Coal. 


The tonnage that accumulated at the Southern 
piers last week suffered rapid depletion as the 
Western orders made themselves felt and from quota- 
tions around $4.75 and $4.85, the price leaped to $5.25 
f. o. b. piers Norfolk. On this. basis and with 
coastwise yessel freights very firm around $1.00 and 
light draft boats commanding 25 to 35 cents more it 
would be difficult to see how local shippers could 
sell coal bought at today’s Norfolk price for less than 
$6.75 gross ton on cars and expect to get out even. 
On a replacement basis, of course, and figuring 40 
cents per ton for unloading, five cents for insurance 
and five or ten cents for shortage, Boston companies 
could hardly make a decent profit short of $6.90 or 
$7.00 per gross ton, 

In the all rail market, prices have maintained a 
very firm front, in spite of the fact that demand is 
of the very lightest and little interest can be got from 
consumers within 50 miles of the coast. However, 
the stiffening of West Virginia bituminous prices has 
heartened Pennsylvania shippers very considerably 
and with a continuation of the tendency, all-rail coal 
will once again make itself felt as a formidable com- 
petitor for the business of New England industries 
located near the big cities. 

There is no Pool 1 bituminous to be had, but 
offerings of Pool 9, Pool 71 and Pool 10 are fairly 
plentiful. The former two are being offered at from 
$3.25 to $3.50 net ton mines with takings very light. 
The trade is beginning to feel now that the strike 
wili last into June or even longer. 
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Bituminous Operators Making Some Gains. 


More Tonnage Is Being Produced in Non-Union and Weakly Organized Districts— 
No Attempts at Settlement in Central Competitive Field. 


¢ 

No negotiations to end the bituminous strike have 
been put under way this week and the situation is 
unchanged so far as the strongly organized districts 
are concerned. Mining is entirely suspended in the 
Central Competitive Field, in parts of southwestern 
and central Pennsylvania, and in some of the States 
west of the Mississippi River. 

In the non-union fields which have been affected by 


‘tthe strike, production is on the up-grade except in 


Somerset County, Pa. There, the organizers are mak- 
ing tremendous efforts to tie up more mines, and 
have met with some success. Further west, however, 
is Fayette and Westmoreland counties, they seem to 
have struck a snag. 

A .back-to-work movement is said to have set in 
among the miners and coke workers in the Connells- 
ville region, which has not yet attained great momen- 
tum but seems to be more than offsetting the number 


of men who may be quitting at plants that remained 


in operation during the earlier weeks of the strike. In 
Westmoreland County the strike movement appears to 
have been checked, and from all accounts neither side 
has gained much ground recently. 

In West Virginia the strike is waning, not only in 
partly organized districts like New River, but inthe 
Kanawha and Fairmont regions, which have hereto- 
fore been considered union strongholds. 

The U. S. Geological Survey estimates the output 
last week at upwards of 4,000,000 tons, which shows 
that, taking the country as a whole, the strike is losing 
ground. Further gains are confidently expected week 
by week, as demand increases and prices advance, so 
that the operators have an incentive for trying to get 
going again. 

Harding and Lewis Confer. 


President Harding gave personal consideration to 
the coal situation last Thursday, when he conferred 


for two hours with John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and Secretary of Labor Davis. 
After the conference Mr. Lewis said they had dis- 
cussed “certain fundamental conditions in the in- 
dustry.” 

Although the President and the Cabinet are keep- 


ing in close touch with conditions, there are no indi- 


cations that they intend to make any immediate move 
to end the strike, 


Central Pennsylvania Tonnage Climbs. 


Production figures tell the story of the strike in 
central Pennsylvania more completely than the rival 
claims. Assertions of the operators that the peak of 
the strike has passed would appear to be borne out by 
the fact that during the week ending April 30th the 
district production was 2,445 cars, as compared with 
2,057 cars in the previous week. 

During the month of April the output of all the 
mines in the district was 11,914 cars. In March, 
when production was speeded up because of the im- 
pending strike, the output was 84,828 cars. 

In the strike of the fall of 1919, when the non-union 
mines were not affected, the production in November 
was 21,847 cars. 

March of this year was the banner month since 
December, 1920, when the district produced 94,000 
cars, while the record production in the history of 
the district was in October, 1919, when 104,762 cars 
were produced. 


Mines Near Punxsutawney Resume. 


A dispatch from Punxsutawney, Pa., says: 

“Coal production is increasing. Numerous non- 
union mines are in operation and this week two union 
mines resumed. Valier mine, four miles south of 
Punxsutawney, is almost as active as before the strike. 
Pansy Light and Postlewait mines in that section have 
been in operation for some time and Fisher and Perry 
plants have resumed. 

“Along the Bellwood-Punxsutawney division of the 
Pennsylvania about 60 per cent of the mines are 





operating. Bowersville mine resumed this week. At 
Sidney, production of the Banks mine and at Hillman 
output of the Arthur mine are near pre-strike records. 
Mines in the vicinity of Mahaffey and La Jose are 
operating. McClure and Tyson mine at Big Run 
are producing and reports from the southern end of 
the central district indicate increased activities. In 
most instances the 1917 scale is being paid.” 

In the Connellsville region, officials of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. state that the concern has adopted a 
policy of ignoring the existence of a strike and is 
treating all employes alike whether striking or work- 
ing. Gardens are being plowed for them as usual, and 
ball grounds and playgrounds are being made ready 
for the summer, while picnic dates are being reserved 
as in other seasons. Men are gradually drifting back 
to the mines, it is said. 


West Virginia Output Nearly Normal. 


The mines of West Virginia produced within five 
per cent of the state’s normal supply of coal during the 
week ending April 29th, W. H. Cunningham, secretary 
of the West Virginia Coal Association, stated, in an- 
nouncing the weekly tonnage. 

The normal state production, he said, is 1,500,000 
tons a week, and the mines last week produced 1,428,- 
250 tons. This, he added, was 238,550 tons above the 
previous week’s production. Noteworthy gains, the 
statement said, have been made in former union fields. 

There are four union districts in the state, out of 
which three produced double the coal last week that 
they produced during the first week of the strike. In 
northern West Virginia, which embraces the Fair- 
mont and nearby regions, there were 100 mines work- 
ing last week, as compared with 28 the first week; 
while in the Kanawha and New River districts, both 
union districts, 70 mines were working last week on 
an open shop basis. 

Norfolk & Western’s coal loadings last week were 
greatest since the beginning of the strike, 15,383 cars, 
compared with 12,691 cars the previous week. Load- 
ings every day exceeded 2,400 cars, and on Saturday, 
a half day, 2,408 cars were dispatched. 

Progress is being made by operators in increasing 
production in the Upper Potomac region although no 
special effort is being made to resume operations while 
there is a somewhat better demand for coal in that 
region, neither the demand nor prices are on 
such a scale as to be conducive to a large production. 

The heaviest production in northern West Virginia 
since the strike began was on Tuesday of this week, 
when 238 cars of coal were loaded. 


Judge McClintic Sees Conspiracy 


Three preliminary injunctions were granted by 
Judge George W. McClintic in the federal district 
court at Charleston, W. Va., last Saturday, restrain- 
ing the United Mine Workers of America from organ- 
izing activity in the various southern and central coal 
fields of the state. 

The injunctions were granted to the McKell and 
allied interests of the new River fields; other opera- 
tors in that field, and to a number of Kanawha op- 
erators. 

In the findings, the court held the operations of the 
union were illegal; that a conspiracy had existed be- 
tween the union and the operators of the Central Com- 
petitive Field, comprising western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, since 1898, to curtail the produc- 
tion of coal in West Virginia, and that a “conspiracy 
within a conspiracy” existed at present to curtail coal 
production in the United States and thus win the 
strike, 

Farrington Favors District Agreements. 


Frank Farrington, president of the U. M. W. in IIl- 
inois, continues to urge State and district wage agree- 
ments as the only means of ending the bituminous 
strike. Writing in the United Mine Workers Journal, 


he gives the history of past wage settlements in the 
soft coal fields, and concludes: 

“The foregoing recital of facts taken from the rec- 
ords connected with the making of wage agreements 
between miners and operators since 1898 seems to dis- 
prove the claim that an interstate conference or even 
an interstate agreement is essential to the life and 
success of the United Mine Workers of America. The 
thing that is far more essential is a leadership of less 
pomp and more’ sincerity and courage and adaptabil- 
ity to guide the organization safely through any dif- 
ficulty that may confront it, no matter what turn the 
difficulty may take.’ 


Settlements in Kentucky-Tennessee. 


A dispatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., says that an 
agreement affecting 3,000 striking miners has just 
been signed between district officials of the U. M. W. 
and 21 operators in eastern Tennessee and south- 
eastern Kentucky. The operators are members of 
the newly * organized Kentucky-Tennessee Coal 
Operators’ Association. Mines with~ an annual 
capacity of 3,000,000 are involved. The strikers have 
already returned to work, it is stated. 

From Appalachia, Va., comes the report that 
owners of non-union mines in southwestern Virginia 
have granted their employes a 20 per cent wage in- 
crease, effective May Ist. The mines are producing 
at capacity. 

Strikers Becoming Unruly. 


Disorders are becoming more frequent as the strike 
progresses. Several outbreaks have occurred around 
Uniontown, Pa., in which both men and women par- 
ticipated. Wives of striking miners joined with their 
husbands in attacking non-union men on their way to 
or from work. When the State Police started to dis- 
perse the mobs, more or less serious clashes occurted. 
Some of the worst riots were at the Tower Hill opera- 
tions of the Hillman interests, 

A fight between officers and marching miners took 
place near Vintondale, Pa., early this week. The 
strikers were heading for the mines of the Vinton Col- 
liery Co., in an effort to get the men working there 
to quit. They were turned back with some little 
difficulty and a few arrests made. 

Deputy sheriffs have been sent on several occasions 
to the\stripping operation of the Beluan Coal Co. near 
Steubenville, Ohio, to protect the men employed there 
from strikers from nearby towns, who had organized 
marches. 


WILL BURNS RETIRE? 


One of the most notable news items that the trade 
has had occasion to-consider in the recent past was 
the announcement on Thursday that M:-F. Burns had 
tendered his resignation as president and a director 
of the Burns Bros. corporation, 

As many have surmised from the steadily advancing 
price of Burns Bros. stock, there has been accumula- 
tion of the issue by certain interests, including one 
representative of a company lately absorbed by 
Burns Bros., who was not included in the enlarged 
Board of Directors. 

As Mr, Burns has been recognized as the head 
and front .of the enterprise, and has conducted affairs 
with the same careful attention to details as charac- 
terized his management of the enterprise when it was 
his individual concern, he has.naturally taken excep- 
tion to the intimation that other interests would be 
in control and has tendered his resignation, which 
will be considered by the Board of Directors on 
Monday. 

As the present board is friendly to him, it is sup- 
posed that the resignation will be laid on the table 
or otherwise temporized with, and the real issue will 
eventuate at the stockholders’ annual meeting a fort- 
night hence. 

So predominant is Mr. Burns’ position personally 
in the trade that it is thought among his friends a 
continuation of his services will be arranged for 
wherever the actual control of the stock may be, and 
in that large circle it is estimated that if by any 
chance the holders of the majority stock should re- 
frain from giving him the free hand necessary to 
secure a continuation of his services, there would 
soon be another company in the retail trade of this 
city which would prove to be no mean adversary. 
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DEALERS PLAN BIG TIME 


Making Elaborate Arrangements for Coming 
Convention in Chicago. 





Once each year the members of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association assemble in convention, 
ut their heads together and study the problems with 
which they are mutually confronted. This year they 
will meet in Chicago. Time: May 18th, 19th and 20th. 
Place: The Drake Hotel, 

It will not be necessary to urge the members of the 
association to be on hand for this important gather- 
ing, for all who can possibly be in Chicago during the 
convention, will come. Furthermore, dealers outside 
of the association, wholesalers and operators are all 
invited to be present and lend their assistance and 
advice on matters pertaining to the coal business. 

With the trade in the throes of a strike, and with 
legislation, prices and freight rates still.unsettled prob- 
lems, so far as they affect the coal trade, it be- 
hooves every handler of coal who can possibly make 
the trip to Chicago to come and secure the knowledge 
which is certain to develop from intimate contact with 
fellow coalmen. 

The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association has ap- 
pointed capable men to work out the details of what 
is hoped will prove the largest, most enjoyable and 
most instructive meeting the National Association has 
ever known. 


The Meeting. 


It is the purpose of those arranging the program 
to conduct much of the meeting in the form of trade 
discussions, led by prominent men in the coal trade 
and participated in by all present, rather than to as- 
sign to individuals the reading of long papers. How- 
ever, one or two speakers of national importance will 
be present to deliver timely and interesting talks. 

Among the topics which will be up for discussion 
are: 

(1) Meaning of Trade Functions—This discussion 
will be led by President Roderick Stephens. The 
object will be to determine by survey of present situ- 
ations, whether over-lapping of functions exist be- 
tween wholesalers and retailers, co-operatives and re- 
tailers, etc. 

(2) Trade Associations Explained—Executive 
Secretary J. E. O’Toole will take the chair on this 
topic. Consideration will be given to the plans of 
the National Association of Hardware Dealers, a 
strong and useful association, having definite distinc- 
tions between retailers and jobbers, with the view of 
studying the advisability of adopting some of their 
rules and practices. 

(3) Fuel Institute Explained—This subject will be 
led jointly by Mr. Parkinson, combustion engineer for 
the Consumers Co., and Homer Linn of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. Some of the questions under this 
head will be: ‘Does the retailer know the difference 
between the various fuels available to the public?” 
“Ts he serving the public efficiently in the selection of 
available fuels?” “What contribution can the retailer 
make through intelligent selection of coal to meet 
the competition of oil, electricity, gas, etc.?” 

(4) Legislation—Former president of the associa- 
tion, J. E. Lloyd, will lead the discussion. Consider- 
ation under this head will include a review of the 
restrictive legislation in certain states, both in effect 
and proposed. Helpful legislation by states, in effect 
and proposed. Federal legislation now proposed will 
be considered to determine whether the members wish 
to support or oppose such measures. 

(5) Public Fuel Yards.—This topic will also be 
jointly directed by Wellington M. Bertolet, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and J, Maury Dove, Jr., of Washington, D. C. 
Both federal and municipal yards will be discussed. 
Their effect upon retail trade and the history of such 
undertakings will be reviewed. 

(6) Fuel Standards.—This topic is unassigned to 
date,. but a leader versed in the subject will be chosen 
before the meeting. This takes up for consideration 
the question of whether there is a need for new stand- 
ards of preparation of sizes on domestic or steam 
coals, anthracite, bituminous coal or coke. 

(7) The 2,000-Pound Ton.—This will be an open 
debate, led by the chairman, on whether the 2,000- 


pound ton should be generally adopted in the coal 
business. 

(8) Investigations—This subject, the discussion of 
which will be led by Charles A. Elwood, first vice- 
president of the New York State Coal Merchants’ 
Association, should prove one of the most interesting 
topics of the convention. It is hoped in this to bring 
out reports on various city and state investigations, the 
results of each, and their effect on the retail coal trade. 

(9) Ethics of the Coal Business Explained.—L. W. 
Ferguson, president of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ 
Association, will preside over this discussion. Some 
of the questions to be answered under this heading 
will be: “Do the retailers need a code of ethics?” 
“What are the existing evils in the trade?” “How 
can the coal business be made cleaner?” “How can 
we discontinue short weight practices?” ‘What city 
ordinance should be revised for the protection of the 
public and to the betterment of the position of the 
honest coal handlers and consumers ?” 

(10) “Bituminous Preparation” will be the sub- 
ject of a discussion which will be led by a representa- 
tive of the National Coal Association. 

Other subjects up for discussion will be ‘‘Advertis- 
ing and Publicity,” which will be led by Marshall E. 
Keig of the Consumers Co., Chicago, and “Uniform 
Contracts with Shippers and Customers,” with M. F. 
Gallagher, counsel for the Chicago Coal Merchants’ 
Association, as chairman. 


Entertainment Planned. 


The annual banquet will be held at the Drake Hotel 
on Friday night, with the Chicago coal men in charge 
of entertainment and speakers. An enjoyable evening 
is promised by the entertainment committee. 

An automobile trip for visitors and their wives and 
ladies will start from the Drake at 3:30 on Thursday 
and will last from two and one-half to three hours, 
ending at the Marigold Gardens, where a meal will 
be served. This will be a worth-while trip for all who 
wish to see and know Chicago, for a guide will be in 
each limousine to point out the places of interest to 
the guests. 

Extensive Plans Made. 


Final announcement has not been made of the entire 
program. A speaker of national importance will be 
on hand to address the meeting at one session and 
probably at the banquet. Many details of arrange- 
ment and entertainment have not been completed al- 
though it is safe to say that those who have the matter 
in hand will have a most popular meeting, combining 
practical business and congenial recreation. 

Some of the members of the Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association who are working on the conven- 
tion plans are Homer D. Jones, chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee; L. W. Ferguson, chairman of the 
Reception Committee; Robert H. Clark, chairman of 
the Entertainment and Banquet Committee; RAC 
Miller, Registration and Badge Committee; N. H. 
Kendall, Reservation Committee; J. B. McCahey, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, and M, E. Robin- 
son, Jr., chairman of the Publicity Committee. 


Few Miners Returning to Europe. 


Hundreds of miners in the anthracite region who 
had intended to go abroad during the suspension have 
halted their plans to give study to immigration laws. 

Under the quota provisions of the immigration laws, 
miners who have failed to take out citizenship papers 
may be barred from reenteering the country. This can 
be avoided, however, by declaration of intention to 
return at the time of the purchase of transportation. 

If the men are illiterate they will be barred from 
re-enterance if the quota is filled, even though they an- 
nounced their intention to return after a visit to their 
native land. The chances of being barred from re- 
turning to the United States has caused many miners 
worry and steamship agents announce that of the large 
number of applications for reservations only a few 
have actually purchased tickets. 





The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, for 
the year ending December 31, 1921, reports net income 
of $809,259 after operating expenses and reserves but 
before deducting federal taxes. Production was 
1,580,250 tons. 


ALABAMA HAS SURPLUS” » 


Coal and Coke Producers Could Ship Heavily 
to Northern Markets. 


BirMINGHAM, Ala., May 3—With ‘a bountiful sup- 
ply of Alabama coal and coke awaiting a market, 
local producers are hopeful of making temporary con- 
tracts with northern consumers, in territories- where 
the strike is causing a decrease in production. Up- 
wards of 350,000 tons of coke are being offered in the 
open market, at a rate of delivery of 150 cars a day, 
with indications of a further speeding up of coke 
production. 

The New Connellsville beehive coke ovens of the 
Yolande Coal & Coke Co., 50 in number, will be 
placed in operation within the next few days, while 
the Semet-Solvay Co. has just started up 60 addition- 
al ovens. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has 
more than 350,000 tons of by-product coke at its 
North Birmingham plant, which continued in opera- 
tion while the iron market was dull, having been 
operated in order to furnish gas to the city of Birm- 
ingham. 

It is declared that northern coke consumers are 
beginning to look toward Birmingham for supplies, 
and that shipment in quantity will begin almost im- 
mediately. Coke.requirements of blast furnaces are 
reaching large proportions, and continued blowing-in 
of the iron makers means general market stimulation. 

With but few exceptions, the several batteries of 
by-product coke ovens of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co., at Fairfield are in operation, the 
ovens there supplying practically all the coke needs of 
that company, which has five blast furnaces in opera- 
tion at the present time. 

Coal production, which took on a big spurt in the 
Alabama fields following the declaration of the 
nationwide strike, has begun to fall off due to the 
fact that the expected demand for coal from other 
centers did not materialize. Production reached 325,- 
000 tons a week, which is normal, but figures for last 
week indicate that less than 300,000 tons were mined. 
There are large surplus supplies on hand. 


Why He Struck. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald bie: re- 
cently made a tour of the Connellsville region, says 
that he questioned many Frick employes as to why 
they went on strike. 

“We want union,” was the usual answer. 

‘Why do you want the union?” the correspondent 
asked a Croatian miner. 

“Union gets us more money.” 

“But they say you've been getting more money than 
union miners. They say the union man gets more for 
one day than you do, but you have steady work and 
he doesn’t.” 

“Work not very steady here, too. Union, he gets 
us more money every day and steady work, too.” 

“Any other complaint? How does the Frick com- 
pany treat you?” 

“Well, Frick, he’s pretty good, but union make him 
better. Union make the bosses say ‘Good morning.’ 
Union make the miner boss himself, you bet.” 


No Bituminous Negotiations. 


No progress is to be reported in regard to negotia- 
tions; everything is up in the air relative to bitum- 
inous wages. No steps have been taken to bring op- 
erators and miners together. Talk continues of too 
many miners being available in the field, but this is 
exaggerated, as so many matters are apt to be in strike 
times. There must always be a reserve force avail- 
able in view of age-old characteristics of the mining 
fields. These cannot be changed at once, nor even in 
a year’s time. 

With lessened immigration and the efflux of the 
younger element from the mining districts which oc- 
curs when general business is good, when there is a 
demand for labor outside, there will be a lack of new 
material for the mines and probably none too many 
workers will be available when business is active. 


The Toronto office of W. A. Marshall & Co. has 
been moved to the Temple Building. ’ 
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HAMPTON ROADS EXPORTS 


Coal Strike Not Affecting Off-Shore Trade— 
Foreign Vessels Quote Low Rates. 


With the first month of the coai strike in America 
having passed, the export coal business through 
Hampton Roads has been very little affected- because 
more export coal passed over the local piers than in 
any other month this year, and coal experts are very 
much elated over the prospects of future advance- 
ment in their business. Clearances of coal carrying 
vessels during April show a total of 40 cargoes of 
coal amounting to 157,224 tons loaded at Norfolk. 
These figures do not include the business done by the 


| Chesapeake & Ohio at Newport News, which would 


probably bring the total for the entire district up to 


' approximately 60 vessels, 


One of the outstanding points in connection with 


- the coal export business during the past month is 


that only 


three American vessels were loaded. 
Foreign vessels quote lower charter rates, it is under- 


stood, and are already in the trade to the West 


Indies, thus giving quicker service. Many fruit lines 
operate foreign flag vessels between Cuban ports and 
North Atlantic ports, routing them via Norfolk on 
the return voyage for cargo coal. 

Of the shipments bound for ports in distant coun- 
tries, only one American registered vessel was loaded, 
that vessel loading only 751 tons for Chile. A com- 
plete report of vessels loading coal for export at 
Norfolk, is given in the table below. 





the shipping interests, Most of the business has been 
in bunker vessels from Northern coastwise ports, 
bound to the West Indies, but a slight increase in 
coal activities to Italy during the month has been 
noted. 

One hundred and forty-five vessels entered through 
the Norfolk Customs House during April, totaling 
404,894 net tons. The clearances for the month total 
234 vessels, aggregating 683,149 net tons. Vessels 
which are in transit for bunkers only are not required 
to enter or clear and are carried on record as clear- 
ances, which accounts for the difference in the number 
of entrances and clearances. Of the 234 vessels clear- 
ing this port during the past month, 40 were loaded 
with cargo coal here, 42 vessels were here to load 
general cargo for foreign port, while 152 were sup- 
plied a total of 101,636 tons of coal bunkers. 


Boston Coal Receipts. 


Receipts of anthracite coal at Boston during April 
amounted to 71,064 tons, compared with 68,965 tons in 
same month of last year, an increase of 2,099 tons, 
3 per cent. For the first four months of 1922 receipts 
amounted to 349,326 tons, compared with 520,060 tons 
in 1921, a decrease of 170,734 tons, or 32.8 per cent. 

In April bituminous tonnage received amounted 
to 394,123 tons, compared with 229,114 tons in same 
month last year, an increase of 165,009 tons, or 72 
per cent. For the four months this year, tonnage of 
this grade of coal received amounted to 1,737,527 tons, 
against 875,882 tons in corresponding period of 1921, 
an increase of 861,645 tons, or 98.4 per cent. 
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Shippers Optimistic. 


Another indication of the improvement in shipping 
is shown by the entrances and clearances through the 
Norfolk Custom House for the past month showing a 
substantial increase over the preceding three months 
of this year, both cargo and bunker vessels have in- 
creased over the other months, which has been of 
such a nature as to give an optimistic atmosphere to 


Bland Bill to Be Reported. 


The House Committee on Labor has approved the 
Bland bill creating a Federal fact finding commis- 
sion of ten members. Representative Bland, author 
of the bill; has been directed to report the measure 


~as soon as he drafts a report in its support. A 


special rule for consideration of the bill in the eds 
will be sought from the Rules Committee. 
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ICE AS A SIDE LINE 


Coal Usually the Short End of Business and 
Steady Help Is Requisite. 


Ice and coal as a business combination have often 
been joked about by cartoonists and fun paragraphers, 
who speak of these dealers as being “year- rounders,” 
or “thermometer chasers.” But in many sections of 
the country, and especially in small communities, the 
coal selling is apt to be the short end of the business 
on account of climate, and so the wholesale-making 
and retail-selling of frozen cubes is worth while con- 
sidering, 

Even New York has tried to break in the twelve 
months’ game, but the city being well to the north, 
and so large, admits of both ice and coal companies 
that do an immense tonnage in each commodity all 
the year around. 

Just why ice companies have not made more of 
their by-product, distilled water, has always been a 
mystery, for in many places drinking water. is the 
poorest thing they have. The ice business has been 
cut into a little by cooling plants, but for some kinds 
of work nothing is as good as cracked ice, and for 
packing, it cannot be improved upon. 

Here in the North and East the deliveries of ice 
sometimes continue to be heavy in the early Fall, 
when coal is beginning to go out in volume, and it is 
then that the small peddlers drop off, much to the 
customer’s disgust, for food will spoil just as easily 
during a warm September week as earlier in the Sum- 
mer. In fact, the loss is usually greater on account 
of more meat being stored from day to day. The de- 
livery of ice will always be a troublesome, expensive 
operation because of housekeepers’ likes and dislikes. 

Steady help is more essential in ice than coal, for 
the time lost by new men hunting out the obscure 
places of refrigerators is more than the minutes used 
in getting a coal bin in readiness to receive its ton. 

Coal merchants selling in tenement sections know 
how long it takes to deliver coal in small quantities, 
and ice men sometimes have to subdivide a hundred 
pounds into many fractions and often deserve sym- 
pathy instead of the censure of the people served. 





New Director for Virginian. 


James H. Perkins, president of the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Co., New York, was added to the board of 
directors of the Virginian at the annual meet- 
ing here. Other directors re-elected were: William 
E. Benjamin, W. R. Coe, E. W. Knight, C. W. Hunt- 
ington, G. M. Hyams, Adrian H, Larkin, Edwin S. 
Marston, H. H. Rogers, William H. Truesdale, 
Charles H. Hix. The stockholders approved the lease 
of the Virginian & Western, a new branch line ex- 
tending fourteen miles out of Maben, W. Va. and 
opening up a rich coal land for mining development. 
The Virginian will guarantee the bonds of the Vir- 
ginian & Western. 

Other business transacted at the stockholders’ meet- 
ing was of a routine nature. C. H. Hix, vice-presi- 
dent said that directors will hold their annual meeting 
for election of officers the second Monday in May at 
New York. 


English Coal for Boston. 


A report from London to the Daily Metal Trade 
News Service says: “A cargo of about 5,000 tons of 
bituminous coal has been fixed from Newcastle to 
Boston, at a freight rate of $2.64. With coal priced 
$4.84 f. o. b., the delivered price would appear to 
be $7.48. This is $1.48 a ton above the lastest Bos- 
ton quotations available here, and it is believed the 
cargo has been sent on speculation, the holders think- 
ing that in about three weeks when it arrives, the 
pinch for fuel will be beginning to be felt in New 
England, if the strike lasts.” 





H. H. Morris, former general superintendent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., is now located in the Lewis 
Building, Huntington, W. Va., as resident manager, 
for the Wholesale Coal Co. and the Bertha Coal os 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Fairmont Notes 





Howard W. Showalter, Diamond Coal Co., was a 
recent Pittsburgh visitor. 

The Crescent Fuel Co. has removed its office to 
the McCray property on Hull street, this city. 

C. B. Kahler, of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Co., was in Clarksburg and Fairmont last week. 

Samuel D, Brady, president of the Brady Coal 
Corporation, went to Pittsburgh on Monday night. 

W. E. Watson, president of the Monongahela Coal 
Association, has been on a business trip to Pittsburgh, 

W. Clark Dobbie, general superintendent, Jamison 
C. & C. Co., was in Greensburg, Pa., a.few days ago. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady Coal Cor- 
poration, was on a trip to Romney, W. Va., and 
Pittsburgh, recently. 

John F. Phillips, president of the Delmar Coal Co., 
Fairmont, is fishing in the Elk River section in 
Webster county this week. 

J. S. Amend, C. E. Cowan and E. B, Agee, officials 
of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. or allied interests, 
were here on Tuesday from Greensburg, Pa, 

Last Saturday was pay day in the Fairmont region, 
but it was a very lean pay, only officials and neces- 
sary help in the mines, such as pumpers and others, 
received envelopes, 

The Shamrock Fuel Co., Hoult, W. Va., is arrang- 
ing to erect a number of houses and make other 
improvements. It is reported that it will be a $150,000 
plant when completed. 

Harry Whyel, Philip Sesler and A. E. Sesler, coal 
men of Uniontown, Pa., were in Fairmont on Mon- 
day. They visited the Whyel coal interests in the 
vicinity of Arnettsville, Monongalia County. 

Two thousand miners and their families attended 
a May Day picnic at Wyatt, W. Va., on Monday of 
this week. This is probably the largest miners’ 
gathering for a long time. The Fairmont region thus 
far has been peaceable 

Coal production in the State of West Virginia dur- 
ing the month of April aggregated 4,982,120 tons, ac- 
cording to reports computed by George S. Brackett, 
secretary of the Northern West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, Production by weeks was as 
follows: Week ending April 8, 1,130,630 tons; April 
15, 1,231,390 tons; April 22, 1,191,850 tons; April 29, 
1,428,250 tons, 

The Higgins Coal Co., the Stone & Scott and the 
Forest Coal Co. are the mines trying to work on a 
non-union basis on Scott’s Run. They are succeed- 
ing in a ‘limited degree. The Rosedale Coal Co., 
Morgantown, which has two mines in Monongalia 
County, have secured judgment against 22 miners to 
gain possession of their houses at Rosedale. It is 
understood that this firm will soon resume the pro- 
duction of coal, 

Shipments off the various railroad divisions in 
Northern West Virginia last week showed a gain 
of 5750 tons over the previous week. The tonnage 
shipped off the varicus railroads and divisions last 
week was as follows: B. & O.—Monongah, 15,000 
tons; Charleston, 17,400 tons; Connellsville, 8,850 
tons; Cumberland, 26,400 tons; Monongahela, 4,350 
tons. Western Maryland—Belington & Helen’s Run, 
650 tons; Belington & Weaver, 650 tons. 


No Damages for Outlaw Strike. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed 
down a decision that the coal operators along the 
Monongahela Railway cannot recover damages from 
the Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie rail- 
roads for an inequitable distribution of empties from 
March 1, 1920, to December 31, 1920. The operators 
claimed that these carriers gave the mines north of 
Brownsville, Pa., a larger supply of cars than those 
along the Monongahela south of Brownsville. The 
railroads admitted this, but claimed that, due to the 
service, emergency, lake and other orders of the com- 
mission, together with the switchmen’s strike and the 
disabled condition of locomotives on the Monongahela, 
it was a situation created that was beyond their con- 
trol. In this the Commission upheld them. 


S AWA R'D Sapa rON Tae 


| General Notes 


The annual convention of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation (bituminous operators) will be held in Chi- 
cago on May 24th and 25th. 


Retail dealers in Salt Lake City, Utah, reduced 
prices 50 cents a ton on May lst. The coal supply of 
that city has not been affected by the strike, as it 
depends chiefly on non-union mines, 

The Elk Horn Coal Corporation, whose proper- 
ties in eastern Kentucky contain natural gas as well 
as coal, has contracted to furnish a large quantity 
of gas annually to the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 


Frank W. Cortright, a cousin of H. K. Cortright, 
of the Cortright Coal Co., Philadelphia, with which 
he is identified, sailed for Europe on the Aquitania 
last Tuesday. He will make a general tour of Eng- 
land and the Continent. 

J. G. Miller, who recently retired from the pig 
iron firm of Reed, Fears & Miller, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, has formed a company to deal 
in coal and coke, known as J. G, Miller & Co., Stock 
Exchange Building, Philadelphia. 

A reduction of twenty-five cents a ton in the price 
of coal has been announced by one of the largest 
retail coal dealers here who said that a recent ten 
per cent reduction in wages for truck drivers would 
bring the price per ton down sixteen cents and that 
he would stand the other nine cents. 





A report on mining methods in the western Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coal region has been prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, with special 
relation to the thin vein district. It is planned to 
incorporate in the report data on mining methods in 
the thick vein district and in the Connellsville region. 


The date of the annual convention of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association has been put forward to 
June Ist and 2nd, owing to the fact that a number 
of large conventions are to be held in Detroit the 
week following. It was felt that better hotel accom- 
modations in that city would be insured by getting 
the coal men together a week earlier than originally 
planned. 


A meeting of the Columbia County branch of the 
New York State Coal Merchants’ Association was 
held at Claverack, N. Y., last Monday. Several coal 
men from other parts of the State were in attendance, 
including Major C. B. Staats, of Albany, president 
of the State Association, and G. W. F. Woodside, 
secretary. E. V. Sidell, of Poughkeepsie, was also 
present and addressed the gathering. 


A vein of coal and iron ore, said to be upwards 
of 150 miles long and two to four miles wide, has 
been discovered near Bucklin, Kansas. <A test 
hole has been started to determine the exact 
depth of the vein, after which the shaft will be 
sunk. The depth of the coal is thought to be 
approximately seventy feet, but below this another 
vein 230 feet deep is said to exist. 


Charles Bashore, a skilled mining man in northern 
West Virginia, who has examined the Almina plant 
of the Sturm Coal Co. at Almina, Monongalia County, 
where four miners were recently killed, says that 
there was not the slightest indication of a slip, squeeze, 
creep or movement, particularly in the section of the 
mine where the men were killed. These accident were 
due to disregard of orders issued by the district mine 
inspector and of the local authorities. 


A new factory for manufacturing soft coal burn- 
ing furnaces and boilers for heating houses is being 
built at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This is only one of 
several efforts that are being made to popularize 
bituminous as a domestic fuel in the East. E. C. 
Hultman, the Massachusetts fuel administrator, is 
one of those who have been taking an interest in this 
subject, having made a number of reports in which 
he calls attention to the fact that soft coal is widely 
used for household purposes in other parts of the 
country and urging its adoption by citizens of 
Massachusetts. He states that many successful ex- 
periments along this line were made in that State 
last winter, and that a mixture of anthracite and 
bituminous has also given good satisfaction in stoves 
and furnaces. 





T. E. Glick, of the Globe Coal Co., \Chicago,m@ 
visited Cincinnati on Thursday. 


L. C. Cline, of the Waubun Coal Co., Chicago, 
was a Cincinnati visitor on Friday. 


J. W. Reiss, of the Reiss Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., was in Cincinnati on Friday. 


Frank P. Stewart of the Winifrede Coal Co., 
is spending a few weeks in Philadelphia. 


* | 
_ Harry Young, of the Utility Coal Co. Hunt- — 
ington, Ind., was in Cincinnati on Friday. 


R. C. Hurd, of the Sun Coal Co., Detroit, was 
here looking after coal supplies on Friday. 


T. J. Robson, of the Wyatt Coal Co., visited 
the Cincinnati office of his company last week. 


Fred Nicholson, of the Eclipse Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., was in Cincinnati on Friday. 


Loren B. Stump, of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was here making coal contracts 
last week. 


Richard Williams, president of the Glogora Coal 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., was in Cincinnati on 
Tuesday. 


_S. A. Lewis, of the Lewis Coal & Coke Co., 
Cabin Creek, W. Va., visited the city the latter 
part of last week. 


E D. G. Chapman, of the Puritan-Tuttle Coal Co., 
Chicago, visited the Cincinnati office. of his com- 
pany on Thursday. 


A. S. Cost, of the Union Coal & Coke Co., 
Indianapolis, was looking for coal in the Cincin- 
nati market on Monday. 


B. L. Keeney, sales manager of the Middle 
West Coal Co., was in Canada on business the 
greater part of last week. 


W. W. Rice, of the Philadelphia-Cleveland Coal — 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was doing business for his 
company here on Friday. 


, D. C. Campbell, of the D. C. Campbell Coal Go. 
Knoxville, Tenn., was conferring with Cincinnati 
coal operators on Friday last. 


A. C. Carver, of the Carver Coal Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., was looking in on Cincinnati coal 
offices the latter part of last week. 


R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Blake Co., spent 
several days this week in Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land in the interest of his company. 


Richard Ellison, vice-president of the C. G. 
Blake Co., sailed on Saturday for a two months 
trip for pleasure and observation in Europe. 


Ira J. Prugh, of the Virginia Fuel Co., spent 
most of last week in the Hazard coal district and 
reports production there active and uninterrupted. 


L. H. Bobbitt, who has been secretary of the 
Wood-Morton Fuel Co., is now resident manager 


in charge of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co. office in 
Cincinnati. 


Miss Ethel Gray, who has been connected with 
the coal department of the Matthew Addy Co. 


for about five years, has resigned to accept other 
employment. ; 


W. W. Masters, who had for .a number of 
years been connected with the sales department — 
of the Glen Alum Coal Co., died Saturday evening 
at Scarlet Oaks Hospital, after an illness of some 
time with Bright’s disease. He was 33 years 
of age. 


Ernest C. Howe, of the Pocahontas Coal Cou 
Victor White, of the Flat-Top’ Coal Co.; Jake 
Brady, of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks; George 
Johnston, of the Island Creek Coal Co. Ren 
McCormack, of the Kearns Coal Co.; J; Ha Bris] 
coe, of the Briscoe Co.; C. S. Lane, of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Co,; George W. Hill of the Chesa- 
peake & Virginian Coal Co., and T. M. Bush of 
the C. & O. coal traffic department, were among 
those who took in the convention*of Indiana coal 
retailers at Indianapolis last Wednesday. 
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Welsh Prices Continue to Advance. 


Best Admiralties Are Now Quoted as 28s.6d.-29s., with Output Sold Well Into May— 


| South American Shipments Heavy; Inquiries from Canada. 


Carpirr, April 25.—The coal market continues to 
keep in a healthy and strong condition and practically 
all collieries are comfortably placed for orders. Since 
our last report there has been further firmness in 
large coals, and the Best Admiralty class collieries 
have very little free coal to offer until well into May. 

They display a tendency to keenness to take on 
business for loading within May at the present en- 
hanced levels, and it is considered in many quarters 
that prices are likely to experience a slight weakness 
during May, 

Inquiries on the Cardiff markets are sufficient to 


absorb available outputs and there appears a slightly 


increased shortage of large coal, but which has not 
materially affected prices, 

The effect of the American coal situation has been 
that several inquiries are on the market from Cana- 


_ dian importers and there are several Cardiff mer- 


chants who are seeking tonnage for Montreal. 

The Norwegian State Railways are in the market 
for 45,000 tons of best Welsh large, to be delivered 
promptly in equal monthly quantities from the ac- 
ceptance of the business until June 30th next. If this 
business materializes, a further firmness is anticipated 
in Admiralty large coal. 

Heavy charterings are taking place to South Amer- 
ica, where the demand for Welsh coal keeps strong. 
South America is also a good buyer of Welsh patent 
fuel, and several large shipments-have recently taken 
place. 

Industry Getting on Profitable Basis. 

Report show that collieries’ finances are greatly im- 
proving. The increase in volume of coal exports for 
March as against February returns was 396,174 tons. 
The value of the coal exported from Wales during 
March was £2,541,157, as against £2,012,634 in Febru- 
ary. It will be remembered that during February the 
mines were run at a heavy loss, but when the results 
are to hand for March it is anticipated that for the 
first time for many months the Welsh coal owners 


will be able to retain their standard profit, and that 


in addition there will be a surplus available which 
will be distributed as a bonus to the workmen. 

During the first two weeks exports from Wales 
decreased, mainly as a result of the Easter holidays. 
For the week ended April 7th a total of 435,968 tons 
was shipped, as compared to 511,599 tons in the former 
week. For the week ended April 14th a further de- 
cline was shown. 

Destination of Exports. 

The following table shows the volume and direction 

of Welsh exports for the week ended April 14th: 


Tons 

ERE MMEE iets Sabee sie eo aap arececalecois 117,480 
Me ANN MRIEE Tal os Potecuanrelts, « © ooo Sierarale « 43,061 
STM TE LICA” .cacici so ieierer sie #6 setelorese AV eA 
NITIES niece cresisis + cisveieeterele » 19,872 
LP ayiivviegeil 12,68 Qe ria Ree ae eee RSI oe 17,962 
Greii®. Ue So ene ee Ice 6,031 
British coaling depots............3. 38,093 
MUREIEHGOSTINALLOMS) cc cyeta)s «ore <Jeretoreiess © 91,699 
Tate. SbySb ees eee cae 371,319 


British coal outputs have recently been declining, 
but for the week ended April 8th they were slightly 
on the increase. They are still below the 5,000,000- 
ton mark, however, the actual figure being 4,961,200 
tons, of which 920,500 tons was mined in South 
Wales, 

For shipment during May the best Welsh admiralty 
collieries are quoting 28/6 for large coal, with second 
grades 28/-. Best steam smalls are more plentiful 
than they have been for some time and are in better 
supply at 18/6 to 19/- f. o. b. 

Monmouthshire coals, which have recently been as 
high in price as Admiralty descriptions, are now less 
scarce and the best descriptions can be obtained at 
27/6 to 28/- with Eastern Valleys or second grades 


at 26/6 to 27/-. 





Current Prices. 


The approximate current quotations of the various 
descriptions are as follows: 


Large. PO) B: 
Best Admiralties\=)./4. ..ch eee - 28/6 to 29/- 
Second Aidmiralties 2. oo) ameeeenine 28/- 

Best Low” Volatiles: . <4). nee, © 25/—to 26/- 
Second Low Volatiles. ..0.eeee eens: 25/- 

Best) Monmouthshires: 3.5. eneeeeeee 27/6 to 28/— 
Second Monmouthshires .............. 26/-to 27/- 
TNECTIONS % fs... led s Ae oe 25/6 to 25/9 

Smalls. 

Best (Steaiys: ...c.06. sanche eee os = 18/6 

Second Steams) < cist ices eee on 18/— 

Interior Qualities: 22 3: a).cn seen 16/—to 17/- 
Walshe Nits fay. . © en. nee a eee es 25/—to 26/— 
Washed... Smalist 30) 5: cocci ees che 19/6 to 20/— 
Ghrough /@Rim-or-Miine))s eee. 20/—to 23/- 
Moundry Coker .n:.. 0s: soa eee 32/6 to 35/- 


Patent Fuel 25/- to 28/6 


Freight Rates from Cardiff. 
The freight market is irregular. There is a better 
inquiry for Mediterranean ports, but South American 
rates which have recently been better are somewhat 


easier. Latest representative fixtures are: 
Alpienrstymin.:a 11/6 ane lata ve. ones 15/6 
ANtWeED. . oh. 7/3 leas? Palmas® so /— 
Barcelona sve. 14/6 sELSDOMN. vse specs 11/6 
Bizetta, oe:atence 11/6 Marseilles: <-i-ee 12/6 
Buenos Aires.... 17/- Montevideo ..... 18/- 
Constantinople .. 17/— Natites ... 2 tan 6/- 
Gibraltanceie, ean 10/6 Pernambuco 16/7% 
Ghent: Vee 12/9 Riven Plate. ia 16/- 
ia vineioerae eens © 6/- Ort satd. oo eee 14/6 
Karachiiee ace ae 19/6 WeMIGEs. 2.4) aca 15/— 





Cambria County’s Coal Resources. 

Jounstown, Pa., May 4.—It is interesting to note 
at this time how much coal there still remains in the 
ground in Cambria county, and of just how much 
work there still remains for the miners to take out, 
when they get back to work again. 

Estimates by A. B. Crichton, mining engineer of 
Johnstown, show that there was a total of 4,669,440,000 
tons underneath Cambria County land, and figures 
compiled since the first records of coal being mined in 
the county were taken, show that 390,862,500 tons 
have been taken out, leaving a grand total tonnage of 
4,278,577,500 to fall before the miners’ tools, 

The first record of mining in Cambria County dates 
back to 1843, when 973 tons were taken out. In the 
79 years of mining the growth of production has been 
rapid throughout the county, and Johnstown is one of 
the greatest bituminous producing centers in the coun- 
try. With production averaging about 17,000,000 tons 
each year in this county, it is figured that the coal 
supply will last more than 250 years. 

In Cambria County there are the following seams 
of coal in the order of their formation: 

E. known as the Upper Freeport or Lemon seam; 
D, known as the Lower Freeport or Moshannon Lime- 
stone seam; C Prime, known as the Upper Kittanning 
or Cement seam; C, known as the Middle Kittanning ; 
B, known as the Lower Kittanning or Miller Peacock 
seam: A Prime, known as the Clarion seam; and A, 
known as the Brookville-Seymore seam. 

The area of Cambria County is 675 square miles. 

Soft coal production shows only a small up- 
turn, remaining near the point reached the 
first week of the strike. The Geological Sur- 
vey reports that production probably went 
above 4,000,000 tons last week, which can be 
put at 40 per cent of requirements, with cer- 
tain of the more distant coal producing states 
showing the greatest degree of activity. 


BUSINESS SKIES BRIGHTER 


Governmental Agencies State That Sustained 
Improvement Is Likely. 


In, its latest survey of general business conditions 
the Department of Commerce says: 


“From the figures available in recent months it is 
clear that fundamental conditions are much better, 
and there is every reason to expect business to im- 
prove steadily, although perhaps slowly. With world 
conditions as they are today, there is no likelihood 
of an immediate boom movement. Reconstruction in 
Europe is far behind what it is in this country, and, 
in general, big economic movements are worldwide 
in their scope.” 

The monthly bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board, 
issued May Ist, says in part: 

“Pronounced increase of activity has been charac- 
teristic of many basic lines of industry during the 
past month. It has been particularly noticeable in the 
metal working industries, while metal mining 
operations have also reflected the tendency to an up- 
ward movement, 

“Leaving out voluntary unemployment, the result 
of strikes, a decided increase in the number of em- 
ployes at work is noted. The improvement noted 
will, however, be offset to some extent by the wide- 
spread unemployment in the coal mining industry, as 
well as in the New England textile centers. 

“Wholesale and retail trade have reflected to some 
extent the improvement in industrial conditions. Such 
improvement is in part seasonal, but also contains an 
element of growth, due to better business conditions. 

“A more promising outlook in export trade is ap- 
parently indicated by another growth in our favorable 
balance, although it is uncertain whether this is due 
to temporary causes or to a general revival of Euro- 
pean demand. 

“But for labor disturbances the industrial outlook 
would be pronounced definitely good, with evident 
promise of improvement even in those directions, such 
as foreign trade, in which heretofore prospects have 
been unsatisfactory.” 


Maryland Coal Co. Election. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of Mary- 
land Coal Co., of West Virginia, held at the offices 
of the company, 25 Beaver street, New York, on April 
27, the following board of directors was re-elected for 
the ensuing year: J, W. Galloway, of New York and 
3altimore; John T. Manson, of New Haven; George 
Paull, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gordon Smith, of Balti- 
more, and J. E, McGowan, George Hewlett and 
Nathan T. Porter, Jr., of New York. 

At the organization meeting of the new board the 
following officers were re-elected: J. W. Galloway, 
president; J. E, McGowan, ‘first vice-president; Gor- 
don Smith, second vice-president; H. S. Rodgers, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. S, Williams, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

The company has extensive mining properties in the 
Fairmont field in West Virginia, 

The result of the annual election of the Maryland 
Coal Co. (of Maryland), held ten days earlier, was 
announced in our issue of April 22nd, 


Coal Company Awarded $20,000. 


The Sullivan Bros. Coal Co., of Frostburg, Md., 
has obtained a verdict for $20,000 in the Federal 
Court at Baltimore against the Jessup & Moore Paper 
Co., with mills in Maryland and Delaware, for alleged 
breach of contract. 

The contract sued on provided for 30,000 tons of 
coal being furnished by the coal company to the paper 
company between June 28, 1920, and March 31, 1921. 
The price was $7.75 a ton on cars at the mine. After 
the paper company had received and paid for 11,396 
tons, it was alleged, it refused to receive and pay for 
the balance of 18,604 tons contracted for. The claim 
was $83,717. 

The defense was that after furnishing coal of a 
satisfactory character the coal company began supply- 
ing coal of an inferior grade, which was not satis- 
factory to the paper company. : 
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Growth of Bituminous Mining Industry. 


Mr. Cosgrove Tells How Tonnage Has Grown from Small Beginnings to Present 
Size—Believes Another High Mark Will Be Reached in 1923. 





John G. Cosgrove, president of Cosgrove & Co., in 
a recent address at Johnstown, Pa., gave an interest- 
ing history of the development ,of the coal industry, 
particularly in Pennsylvania. Incidentally, he pre- 
dicted that 1923 would witness the largest bituminous 
output on record. 

“The coal industry is an important industry in 22 
States, in addition to which coal is produced in vari- 
ous other States,” said Mr. Cosgrove. “The produc- 
tion reaches from Pennsylvania on the east to Wash- 
ington on the west, so you will see that the industry 
is widely distributed over the United States. 

“Coal was used in the United States at a very early 
date, but it is probably not known when or where it 
was first used. While the early history in this coun- 
try is very interesting, the exact time of coal being 
first used is not of great importance, 

“For the purpose of showing the growth, it is of 
interest to know that the first Government records 
of the production of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania 
are for the year 1840, and of course the production 
in these early days was quite small, Our conditions 
were very much different then, as the State was 
heavily wooded and naturally wood was the chief 
fuel, with charcoal used for metallurgical purposes. 

“Tt might surprise you to know that over a period 
of 27 years, from 1840 to 1867, Pennsylvania pro- 
duced less bituminous coal than is now being pro- 
duced in one year. The production for these 27 years 
was 157,000,000 tons, and at the present time we are 
producing about 175,000,000 tons per year. We can 
produce in Pennsylvania, without any new mines or 
increase in our facilities, at least 225,000,000 tons, or 
50 per cent more than was produced in the 27 years 


from 1840 to 1867, 


How Bituminous Tonnage Has Increased. 

“Tt has generally been stated that the soft coal pro- 
duction in the past 30 years has been increased at the 
rate of 10 per cent per year. Naturally, a figure of 
this kind cannot be applied each year, as there are 
usually ups and downs due to the business conditions, 
but from the following figures you will see that the 
increase has been close to 10 per cent per year until 
the last couple vears, when the country has been go- 
ing through a depression: 


Net Tons 
TSO i eve. siecle Uene eee iors tent 111,000,000 
TODO) aoe o wie see eRe ed Sonar 212,000,000 
TOD (i: Si asiGecoos a ERC tec er caters 417,000,000 
TOT ee ore sletye< CREE ee cet ERS RLU OU 
T9200) cheese 0 Capen bi ee ee 557,000,000 
1921 2s Aokt ass oh eae eee 407,000,000 


“T have put in 1918 instead of keeping to the 10- 
year period to show you the peak of production, 
which occurred in the war period, 1918, in which 
year we produced the tremendous tonnage of 580,000,- 
000. I have added the year 1921 to show you the 
effect of the depression, which has reduced the ton- 
nage back to below the figure of 1910. I have taken 
the 10-year period so as not to trouble you with fig- 
ures for each year, because of course the rise has not 
been uniform, but as stated before, it is up and down, 
with each exceeding high period going higher than 
the previous, so that it is very evident from these 
figures that in the near future we are going to have a 
big coal year, 


Next Year Will Be Record Breaker. 


“I am very optimistic on the future and believe that 
1923 will show the largest production of coal ever 
produced in one year in the United States. 

“Tt is very interesting in studying these figures to 
note that the production of anthracite coal in the 
period from 1890 to 1920 only doubled, while bitu- 
minous production increased five-fold. There is a 
very good reason for this difference in increase. It 
is brought about by the fact that the production of 
anthracite coal is limited to a small area of eastern 
Pennsylvania, while bituminous is produced all over 


the United States, and in future years this discrep- 
ancy in the rate of increase will be very much more 
marked because the production of anthracite has about 
reached its peak. 

“You will get some idea of the tremendous size of 
this industry when I say that it employs practically 
one million people, which is approximately one per 
cent of the population of the United States. And if 
you consider five persons dependent on one employee, 
we then have five per cent of the total population of 
the United States directly dependent on the, coal in- 
dustry for their bread and butter. 

“Now then as to the production .in Pennsylvania, 
you all probably know that this is by far the largest 
coal-producing State. Without giving any figures, it 
will suffice to say that the State of Pennsylvania pro- 
duces almost exclusively all the anthracite coal pro- 
duced in the United States. It is also quite interest- 
ing to note that the production of Pennsylvania is 
more than 50 per cent of all the coal produced in this 
country, and the growth of the industry has been so 
rapid that last year Pennsylvania produced 50 per 
cent more coal than all the United States produced 
the year of the Johnstown flood, 


The Central Pennsylvania Field. 

“The thing that is of most interest to Johnstowners, 
I believe, is the fact that Johnstown is the center of 
the production of the highest grade bituminous coal 
produced in Pennsylvania. Johnstown is the heart 
of the smokeless fuel district, which is the only Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coal that can be used in the 
cities and closely built-up sections of the East, be- 
cause of the very small amount of smoke which it 
produces, 

“Tt is almost an ideal combination of high heat 
units, low volatile contents, low sulphur and low ash 
—and is especially essential for the use of ocean-going 
vessels, where space is limited and they must have the 
best and highest quality, so as to crowd the most heat 
units into the smallest amount of space. For these 
reasons, practically all of the coal from this district 
moves to the seaboard and the eastern cities. 

“The Johnstown district is a portion of Central 
Pennsylvania district, which is all the coal produced 
east of Latrobe. All of the coal produced in central 
Pennsylvania is not of the high quality produced in 
the immediate vicinity of Johnstown. Of all the coal 
produced in the United States, central Pennsylvania 
produces about 10 per cent, from which you can real- 
ize what a real factor we are in the coal industry. 
Of the production in central Pennsylvania, Cambria 
County produces about one-third, so that Cambria 
County is the most important one in the group. 

“Coal was first produced in Cambria County at a 
very early date, being developed along the lines of 
the old Portage Railroad. I believe the most remark- 
able mine in the United States is the Rolling Mill 
mine of the Cambria Steel Co., which was first opened 
in 1852, 70 years ago, and in that time has produced 
over 25,000,000 tons of coal. I am informed that it 
has not exhausted 50 per cent of the available coal, 
so we can easily imagine this mine celebrating its 
100th anniversary, and I hope that when that time 
comes that Johnstown will not fail to do honor to 
such a wonderful record. I only wish that we had 
some way of calculating the immense amount of 
wealth that has been produced from this one mine, 

“T am frequently asked, How long will the coal 
supply last? Will it soon be worked out? What are 
we going to do in the future for fuel? I usually 
reply that there will be plenty here for my great 
grandchildren, and after that I don’t care what 
happens.” 

Three steamers have recently been chartered ta 
carry coal from Hampton Roads to Montreal. In 
one case the rate was $1.50. Another charter was 
at $1.75, while the third was at $1.70 and dis- 
charged. 











COAL INFORMATION 
Now Ready 


Do you want information on the cost 
of mining, freight rates, coal prices, ex- 
port figures and prices, tonnages han- 
dled at different ports and over various 
railroads and waterways, production of 
various states, wage agreements, statis- 
tics on coal consumed by railroads, in- 
dustrial plants, etc.? Analyses and 
cubic area occupied by a ton of coal, 
computing tables? If so, SAWARD’S 
ANNUAL, the only standard book of 
coal trade statistics published, should 
be in your office. 

If connected with the coal trade in 
any way, as operator, wholesaler, ship- 
per, exporter or retailer, this book is 
what you need to have at hand for ready 
reference. It is a handy volume con- 
taining statistics of permanent value, 
one that may well be kept for years. 
Valuable information relating to the 
past will be found in earlier issues, as 
well as the recent statistics of the in- 
dustry in current number. It has saved 
the day for others; it will do as well 
for you. It answers many questions 
arising in the course of business. You'll 
need it. You should have it! 

It covers Anthracite and Bituminous. 
The information is drawn on at times in 
connection with law suits, and in reality 
here is practically all you wish to know 
in connection with the coal business. It, 
is material compiled and published at 
large expense, made practical by adver- 
tising patronage of leading interests. 
Price $2.50 per copy. 


NOW READY 


Address F. W. SAWARD, 
15 Park Row, New York. 





Geo. Wolf Makes New Connection. 


George R. Wolf, who recently retired from the 
Abbott-Irwin Coal Co., Chicago, has become associated 
with the Ideal Fuel Co., of that city, as manager of 
the wholesale department. This company handles the 
entire output of seven mines operating in the Fourth 
and Fifth Vein districts of Indiana, in addition to 
tonnage from other operations in the Middle West 
and in the eastern non-union fields. 

Mr. Wolf helped organize the Northwestern Coal 
& Coke Co. in 1919, and was vice-president and sec- 
retary of that concern until he went with the Abbott- 
Irwin company two years ago. Earlier in his career 
he was in the newspaper business and during the war 
served as a department head in the office of the II- 
linois Fuel Administrator, 

Due to the transposition of a line of type, an 
error occurred in a previous report of Mr. Wolf's 
new connection. 


McClary Heads Alabama Companies 


BirMINGHAM, Ala., May 3——J. B. McClary, one of 
Birmingham’s most active coal and coke men, has 
been elected president of the Davis Creek Coal Co., 
and the Yolande Coal & Coke Co. He succeeds J. C. 
Maben, Jr. 

The Davis Creek company operates three mines at 
Rock Castle, in Tuscaloosa County. F 

The Yolande Co. has mines and 100 beehive coke 
ovens at Yolande, and also 50 ovens at Connellsville, 
in the Birmingham district. The latter plant, which 
has been idle since the war, is being put in opera- 
tion because of the better demand for coke. 
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Bituminous Production on Upward Trent | 


Fourth Week of Strike Marked by Distinct Increase in Number of Cars Loaded— 
Non-Union Mines Could Turn Out Still Heavier Tonnage. 





A definite upturn in bituminous production oc- 
curred during the last week of April, which was the 
fourth week of the strike. While figures for the en- 
tire week are not yet available, the records of car 
loadings for the first four days indicate an output in 
excess of 4,000,000 tons, as compared with 3,560,000 
tons the week before, which was the lightest tonnage 
since the strike began. 

Bituminous production during the four latest weeks 
for which complete returns are at hand were as fol- 
lows, according to the U. S. Geological Survey, out- 
put for the corresponding weeks last year being also 


shown: 
———Net tons ———_,, 


Week ending 1922 1921 

Rinrch ee oie. dace: | + 10,469,000 5,822,000 
JN RILES ) Sano eee 3,835,000 6,120,000 
ite! UG oe 3,656,000 6,528,000 
PEMIMT Ween dinjerk is si signe «>» 3,560,000 6,815,000 


Record of Car Loadings. 

Loadings of bituminous coal on Monday, April 24th, 
were 12,131 cars. This was the highest since the 
strike began, yet it was exceeded on Tuesday and 
again on Wednesday, when 12,520 cars were loaded. 
If this rate was maintained during the rest of the 
week, the total output should approximate 4,150,000 
tons. The trend of production may be seen from the 
following table of cars loaded daily: 


Second Week ‘hird week Fourth week 


April 10-15 April. 17-22 April 24-27 
Cars Cars Cars 
\ ahh cos Se eeeegeae 10,772 7,898 12,131 
METISSUAY Giese os «+. 10,658 10,041 12,377 
Wednesday ........ 10,961 11,088 12,520 
MenNLSday Goss as s+ - 11,482 11,193 12,000 
Conley) ORs ogee ae 10,714 URS n eae 
siete hye rr 8,501 LOT Os er aeemess 


Increase Due to Better Demand. 

The increase noted during the last week in April 
was largely in the non-union districts of the East and 
South. 

“Tt is not due to the return to work of striking 
miners, either union or non-union,” says the Geolog- 
ical Survey, “but rather to increased demand result- 
ing in greater activity in those districts which have 
remained at work. The quickening of the market has 
not yet been sufficient to absorb fully the accumula- 
tion of unbilled cars of coal at the mines, although it 
is true that the number of these unconsigned loads 
is steadily decreasing. Reports of ‘No market’ con- 
tinue to be received, especially from the South and 
West, and production has not yet reached the limit 
set by the capacity of the mines not affected by the 
strike, 

“Consumption is still being met largely from stor- 
age. Even at the present rate of output, the draft 
upon consumers’ stock piles cannot be much less than 
4,000,000 tons a week.” 


; Anthracite. — 

No change in the anthracite situation is indicated 
in reports received by the Geological Survey. A few 
cars of steam sizes dredged from the rivers continue 
to go forward. In the third week of the strike, seven 
of the nine anthracite carriers loaded no coal at all, 
and the two remaining roads reported only 108 cars. 
Total production is estimated at about 6,000 tons. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 

When the strike began the accumulation at the 
mines of unbilled cars loaded with coal was large. 
Reports from the coal-carrying roads indicate that 
the average daily number of coal loads unconsigned 
was as follows: 


Week Bituminous Anthracite 
ars Cars Total cars 
ae er 14126 1,848 «15,674 
‘April 1 Ayer 28,867 2,506 31,373 
ne ES eres oan 30,730 2,815 33,545 
‘April 15 (revised).... 26,350 1,655 28,011 
‘April 22 (revised).... 22,836 1,254 24,090 


In an analysis of the coal situation the Coal Bureau 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce calls 
attention to the unusual condition found in the gen- 
eral lack of demand for coal. At the present rate of 
production and consumption there is no danger of 
any general shortage, says the Bureau, for at least six 
weeks. Summing up the situation as of April 22nd 
the Coal Bureau says: 

“On April Ist the stock of coal in the hands of 
railroads, industrial consumers, public utilities and 
retailers was approximately 63,000,000 net tons, Add- 
ing to this 4,250,000 tons estimated at the Upper Lake 
docks and the unbilled coal on hand April lst there 
was a total of 68,650,000 net tons above ground 
April Ist. 

“Stocks cannot drop below 20,000,000 tons without 
danger of a coal panic. The quantity of coal which 
apparently can be drawn from stocks before a serious 
situation develops is 48,650,000 tons. To this supply 
there will be continuously added the output from the 
non-union fields, which up to date has averaged about 


3,500,000 tons per week. 


Estimated Rate of Consumption 

“At the present time the average weekly consump- 
tion is estimated to be 8,100,000 tons. Therefore, 
supply from the non-union fields is falling short of 
meeting the consumption 4,600,000 tons per week. 
To cover this deficit we have the 48,650,000 tons in 
storage. If the consumer continues to draw from 
this storage at the rate of 4,600,000 tons per week, 
unless there is an increase in production from the 
non-union fields, a shortage will be felt in approxi- 
mately seven weeks from April 22nd, 

“The above are average figures covering the entire 
producing and consuming areas, and rest on an even 
division of product and uniform storage capacity and 
uniform stocks on hand throughout the country. In 
reality, however, such uniform conditions do not exist 
in the different communities. If the strike continues, 
the ordinary lines of distribution are likely to be 
disarranged and result in great variation in the 
ability of the different communities to secure needed 
supplies.” 





Miners’ Earnings in 1921. 


Jounstown, Pa. May 4—John Lochrie, of the 
Lochrie-Price interests, takes exception to some of 
the statements recently made by John Brophy, presi- 
dent of District No. 2, United Mine Workers, in an 
open letter to Secretary of Labor Davis, In his let- 
ter Mr. Brophy asserted that the earnings of miners 
in the unionized districts of central Pennsylvania 
averaged $760 in 1921. 

Mr. Lochrie has had the records of one of his 
smaller operations examined and finds that various 
miners earned the following sums last year: $2,622; 
$1,684; $2,325; $1,671; $1,648; $1,626; $1,794; $2,280. 

The monthly men employed at this mine had an 
average each of $2,646 for the year. Although the 
mine was in operation 259 days in 1921, an examina- 
tion of the payrolls shows that only one miner worked 
as much as 242 days. 


Help on Advertising. 


We want to do our share in developing coal trade 
activities and assisting in a return to normalcy. A 
greater display of advertising will tend to arouse the 
spirit of the whole fraternity and it will be encourag- 
ing to all to find familiar names back in the paper, 
now that the period of depression is drawing to an 
end, 

With this idea in mind, we gladly extend offer of 
our services for those desiring to prepare material for 
use in our advertising columns and shall make every 
effort to arrange to the best advantage the announce- 
ments of those who favor us with their orders, 
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REBUTTAL IN RE VALUE OF 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Up-State Dealer Speaks in Behalf of Organ- 
izations in and for the Trade. 


In commenting on our article of last week relative 
to the value of conventions, a leading representative 
of the New York State coal trade writes us as fol- 
lows: 

Do not conventions and association work tend to 
broaden the rather narrow view and attitude of the 
smaller dealers, be they either of the wholesale or re- 
tail branch? The national bodies, of course, have 
shown in their good work at Washington that they 
are needed, 

Just why the governmental officials should try to 
differentiate between labor organizations and those 
made up of merchants will always be a mystery to 
those not in politics. Both have something to sell, 
and yet the wage earners here, as in Russia, occupy 
a much higher position in politics than the humbler 
retail or wholesale brothers, whose business may be 
the very needful channels through which passes the 
goods manufactured by those who are so arrogant in 
their treatment of all capital, when they are in the 
saddle. 

If associations ever do discuss prices or adopt any 
kind of a boycott, then they are doomed to fail, for 
that is against the present laws which seem to specify 
what group of men have that privilege. 

It is true that so far the strength of most coal 
associations has been drawn from the so-called 
“Joiners,” men who are jovial in disposition and glad 
to get together on all occasions possible with their 
fellows in any line, either business, social or spiritual. 
One might as well decry churches and lodges and 
their activities because of some slackers who fail to 
pay tithe or dues. 

It is told that in the old “Know Nothing” days 
fraternities, now large and prosperous, had to meet 
in caves and barns so secretly that even the members’ 
own families did not know what was going on. We 
have been liberalized since that time, and we hope 
no socialistic government will ever try to throttle 
organizations which are instituted for the good of 
their own members, and yet also intended to be of 
service to mankind in promoting harmony in all the 
world, 





One Editor’s Remedy. 


Minneapolis Journal 


Years ago that part demagogue, part statesman 
David B. Hill, when Governor of New York, startled 
the country by declaring coal mining to be a national 
necessity and as stich to be taken over by the nation 
and administered. In this year 1922, the public knows 
well enough by actual experiment, the futility of ex- 
pecting Government to administer successfully any 
industry. Government simply can’t do it, and the 
more Government keeps out of business the better. 
We have all been about convinced of that. 

But the coal industry is what Hill said it was, a 
national necessity, and for the nation’s sake it does 
require to be conducted as a unit. Let us not shy 
at the term: what it is, is a natural monopoly, and 
not until it is conducted as such will the fundamental 
trouble in it as a competitive business be healed either 
for miners, owners, operators or consumers. Hill 
put his finger on the remedy, although he named the 
wrong director for the consolidation. 

Repeal the Sherman law so far as to permit an 
industrial consolidation. Or perhaps better, pass laws 
directing the Federal Government to compel such a 
consolidation. ; 





Lower Rates to Cumberland. 


Freight rates on coal from mines of the Blooming- 
ton, Piedmont and Keyser section, to that city, will 
be reduced from $1.12 to 84 cents, on May 27th, it was 
stated by William R, Moore, traffic manager, Cum- 
berland Chamber of Commerce. Authority to an- 
nounce the reduction was secured by Mr. Moore and 
officials of the Chamber of Commerce from the Balti- 


‘more & Ohio Railroad, following endorsement of the 


plan by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SOME RETAIL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Sidell Discusses Present-Say Situation as 
It Affects Dealers. 


In addressing a meeting of Columbia County retail 
coal men at Claverack, N. Y., last Monday, E. V. 
Sidell, of Poughkeepsie, said: 

A western railroad had a rule that all accidents 
should be reported on blanks furnished to the em- 
plovees. An Italian brakeman was killed by a run- 
away car and the foreman who filled out the blank 
answered all questions until he came to the last one 


—‘“‘Remarks.”’ He scratched his head but finally put 
down, “The Dago made none. You see he was dead.” 


Now, I do not want you to think, when I was called 
on by your genial president for a few remarks that 
I wanted to be considered a “dead one,’ but when 
your invitation came, saying “we can give you the 
very latest developments in the coal situation,” I re- 
membered that 7,000 fortune tellers are making a 
good living in Paris and wondered if an equal num- 
ber would not succeed right in our midst if they 
could predict the future of the coal strike correctly. 


In 1902, the year of the so-called Big Strike, be- 
cause it lasted so long, a few people learned to use 
soft coal but naturally under protest, because for 
domestic purposes it is not so easy to manage as 
anthracite. On-the other hand, today we know that 


bituminous coal has almost driven the anthracite 
steam sizes out of the market except in smoke- 
ordinance restricted districts. 


3y all the laws of contradiction, with so many coal 
yards bursting with stored supplies, we ought soon 
to resume mining, but on the other hand even a dollar 
a ton lowered price, as predicted by the latest from 
the coal trade press, would be a severe blow to mnay 
a coal man’s bank account, 

The New England Coal Dealer’s Association wisely 
refrains from ever talking price, and so I will follow 
their good example, only saying that it seems queer 
that one class of citizens, like labor, 
while others are hedged around by the Sherman Law. 


Advising the Public. 


I still think it a good thing for coal men when 
asked by customers, “What is your best advice?” to 
tell them to carry some tonnage in storage, even if 
they are timid about filling the whole bin. 


In fire insurance the premium money paid is not 
begrudged, even if you never burn up. You thank 
God at the end of the year and go and pay for an- 
other twelve months’ protection. 

The only reason why coal is different from any 
other thing needed in the house has been well defined 
by SAwarn’s JouRNAL, “Because the amounts paid at 
once are so much larger than anything else used.” If 
meat and groceries for the whole year were paid for 
in one lump sum, what a howl would come up from 
every housekeeper. 

Fortunately for the coal trade, most of us have 
gotten away from the before-the-war method of col- 
‘Jecting for last year’s fuel when filling this year’s 
order. It almost semed at one time as if the old 
gag about the merchant tailor was apropos of the 
coal business, A customer was told that he could 
not have a new suit until the old one was paid for, 
and he replied, “Oh, I cannot wait that long.” 

| am glad the wholesalers taught the men selling 
coal at retail that short settlements makes long 
friends, and it was very much needed, 

Whenever we think back about governmental ad- 
ministration, have you noted the number of men from 
whom we had to take orders during the war, who 
have gone into the very business they supervised, be- 
cause they then learned that not many are engaged 
in it of the class so often spoken of in derision by 
the newspapers, of yellow tendencies. 

So let us hope that the coal trade as a whole will 
come through its present troubles with the praise 
that is dear to us all, “Well done, good and faithful 
servants.” 


The Philadelphia Coal Club will hold its annual 


outing May 23rd at the Llanerch Country Club, i 
the West Chester section. 


can do anything © 
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WITH THE RETAILERS 


Dealers in Various Cities Report Little 


Demand from Consumers. 


The following reports of retail conditions in dif- 
ferent cities were written by representative dealers in 
the places named: 


Erie, Pa. 


Trade is extremely quiet. The consumer does not 
seem to be worried or anxious about his coal supply. 
It was about as dull an April in a retail way as the 
trade has experienced in many years, Dealers carry 
only normal stock of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
and although they are still making deliveries and satis- 
fying the local demand, there is very little doing, 

Our factories are running part time anda great 
many men are out of work and have been, which neces- 
sarily limits their buying power. There is some bitu- 
minous coal coming here, and with the Heavy stocks 
of this grade of coal in storage no inconvenience is 
anticipated for some months to come. 

No anthracite has been shipped by water this sea- 
son, but several cargoes of bituminous has been loaded, 

The winter retail prices for anthracite still prevail, 
with limited demand. We are all looking forward to 
the time when the men will return to work at reduced 
wages. The public is demanding lower prices, as 
everything else has come down from war prices and 
people think coal should also bear its share of read- 
justment from its war prices. 


Kingston, N. Y. 


All dealers in this vicinity, are fairly well stocked 
with domestic anthracite, but consumers do not seem 
at all interested in buying now for next Fall, for they 
believe coal will be cheaper when mining is resumed 
and freight rates are lowered. With no increase in 
business, the present stock will last until September, 
at which time the demand will be very heavy, making 
it difficult to deliver to all householders all the coal 
they will want when they want it, even with heavy 
shipments from the mines, 

This will make a trying situation for all, which 
could be largely averted if consumers would heed the 
suggestions to store now a few tons for Fall use, 

This situation will be entirely changed should the 
strike be settled soon and operations resumed. This 
would “clear the decks for action,” 


Madison, Wis. 


Customers are buying very small amounts, antici- 
pating their requirements until the expiration of the 
coal-burning season. Our volume of business during 
the past year has been fairly normal, all weather con- 
ditions considered. 

Our stocks at this date are about sufficient to carry 
us for the next sixty days. 

The public in general is very little interested in the 
coal strike; there is very little disposition to purchase 
coal beyond theier immediate needs. Sentiment ex- 
pressed is principally that all coal prices are too high 
and that reductions should be made. Conflicting 
newspaper articles, which in many cases favor the 
miners, seems to have placed a great many at sea as 
to actual conditions. 

Substitutes for coal have amounted to but little 
with us during the past Winter. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


The retail coal business in Port Huron has been 
rather quiet during the past Winter, due to the mild 
weather and considerable unemployment. Soft coal 
and coke were the principal fuels used. Anthracite 
sales were probably not over 50 per cent of normal. 

Prices are: Chestnut, stove, and egg, $14 to $14.50 
per ton. Solvay coke, $11 to $12.50; soft coal, $8 to 
$9: Pocahontas, $8 to $10.50. There are no large 
stocks on hand, but plenty for the next sixty days, 


The Empire Fuel Co., owning lignite mines in 
Milam County, Texas, and maintaining offices in 
Dallas, Texas, has increased its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and changed its name to 
the Empire Fuel Corporation. The company will 
manufacture a cheap fuel for industrial and 
domestic use from Texas lignite coal. 


BLAND OFFERS PLAN | 


Believed to Be Speaking for Harding i in 
Suggesting Fluctuating Freights. 


Representative Bland, of Indiana, author of the 
resolution now being considered by the House Labor 
Committee to create a Federal fact finding commis- 
sion for the coal industry, made a speech in Congress 
last Tuesday telling what he thought should be done, 
The fact that he had a conference with President 
Harding the day before has given rise to the belief 
that he was expressing the views of the administra- 
tion on the coal question, 

About all there is to Mr. Bland’s plan is the old 
suggestion of lower freight rates in the summer, ig 
encourage stocking up. 

“The real trouble of the business is that the coal 
industry is seasonable,” he ‘said. | 

“Tn the fall and winter there is an unusual demand 
for coal. This may be said to be the fault of the 
public, and in that lies one of our problems. Every- 
body wants coal at once. The price goes up. Men 
go out to the mouth of the mines and bid against 
each other to get the output of the mine. 

“Seriously, now, gentlemen, can you blame the op- 
erator for selling to the man who offers him the 
most? It is just at this time that the fellow with 
the unprofitable mine, with the thin coal vein, with 
the slate band, with the mine which cannot be operated 
except at an abnormal expense, comes to the front and 
sells his coal at the inflated price. 

“If the more efficiently managed and cheaper 
operated mines could operate throughout the year, 
like other manufacturing institutions, it would not 
be necessary for the unprofitable mine to operate, 
With steadier work, a cheaper wage per day might 
be possible. That means cheaper production cost 
per ton. So long as we have seasonable production, 
we will have over-develcpment and over- -employment 
at the coal mines and when the pinch comes the 
public will have to pay for the over-development. 

“I believe summer production will go further toward 
solving the problem than anything that has been sug- 
gested. We can bring about summer production of 
coal first, by making a summer freight rate on coal, 
We have the power to do that under existing laws. 
Second, the railroads consume one-third of the coal 
produced in the United States. Require the railroads 
to store their coal during the summer and encourag? 
the public to do as much of it as possible.” 
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Fine Excursion Boats Searce. 


One of our transportation friends in commenting 
upon the Island Queen accident at the time of Pfesi- 
dent Harding’s visit to Cincinnati, states that he has 
noticed that “Queen” seems to be a favorite name for 
bad-order boats. } 

Whether [sland Queen, River Queen or Bay Queen, 
there is generally something the matter, despite thei: 
regal title, and, at any rate, he comments, is it no' 
strange how few really attractive river craft there 
are available for pleasure trips? 

With all the great waterways of America, the 
development of excursion travel on a high-class basi: 
has been at a standstill for forty or fifty years, ~ ; 


At the annual convention of the Indiana Retail Coa 
Merchants’ Association, held in Indianapolis las! 
week, J, H. Panabaker of Kokomo was elected presi- 
dent to succeed E. E. Heller, who had been the heac 
of the association for two and a half years. W. A 
Dalton of Gary was re-elected first vice-president 
R. A. Macy of Indianapolis is second vice-president 
and George E. Bruner of Kokomo was re-electet 
treasurer. Resolutions were passed indorsing the In. 
dianapolis Better Business Bureau and expressing 
regret over the recent deaths of A. B. Meyer ane 
Frank M. Dell, both former Indianapolis members o: 
the association. ? 


Secretary Hoover is sending inquiries to the a 
with reference to selling price of coal, asking fo 
daily reports from certain important bituminous in 
terests as to actual prices prevailing in their ter 
tory. : 













New York Notes 


| Gavin Rowe has returned to the Whitehall Build- 
g, 17 Battery Place; room 1009. 

E, J. Skeele, formerly of the Skeele Coal Co., is 

sow with Johnson & Co., 90 West Street. 

| The Pennsylvania Collieries, Inc., have moved 

into new and larger offices at 500 Fifth avenue. 


James A. Hill, president of the Knickerbocker Fuel 
%o., returned the first of the week from Hot Springs, 
Va: 

_ The Low Transportation Line has moved from No. 


Broadway to 90 West street. New telephone num- 
yers are Rector 7540-7541. 


| The Kentenia Coal Co., with headquarters in Cin- 
4nnati, has closed its New York office, which was 
ocated at 7 East 42nd Street, 

i The Buffalo Coal & Export Corporation has dis- 
‘ontinued its New York office, which it had main- 
ined at 32 Broadway for a little more than a year. 

‘The Interstate Coal & Dock Co, has moved from 
2 Broadway to No. 1 Broadway, its new office con- 
isting of part of the Broadway side of the ninth 
loor. i 

The Fuel Service Co. moved on the first of the 
month from 7 East 42nd Street to 350 Madison 
Avenue, room 1311. New telephone number is Mur- 
‘ay Hill 2848. 

The Coale Fuel Corporation has moved from 2 

Stone street to No. 1 Broadway, occupying space on 
the eighth floor. Whitehall 1740-1741 are their new 
elephone numbers. 
_~W. B. Craig and the Bertley Transportation Co. 
1ave moved from 15 Whitehall Street, to 17 Battery 
Place, room 1212. Telephone number remains un- 
shanged, Bowling Green 2864. 

Joseph F, Lockwood, who has been engaged in the 
wholesale coal business at 25 Beaver street since last 
Jetober, has moved his office to No. 1 Brdadway. 
His new telephone number is Bowling Green 9492. 

John Markle, anthracite operator of Hazelton, Pa., 
aas purchased the eleven-story mercantile building at 
244 Fifth Avenue, adjoining the southwest corner of 
8th Street. The price is said to have been around 
6475,000. 

The Maryland Coal & Coke Co, and its subsidiary, 
he Greenville Coaling & Export Corporation, have 
noved from 17 Battery Place to the West Street 
Building, 90 West street. New telephone numbers are 
Rector 6778 and 6779. ; 

E. A. Dean, vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 
Coal Co., and J. M. Turner, vice-president of the 
Yeegans Consolidated Coal Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va., were visitors to their New York offices. 25 
West 43rd street, several days this week. 

The Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., with head- 
juarters at Beckley, W. Va., has taken over the 
‘oal business of the Raleigh Corporation, 44 Beaver 
‘treet, and has appointed Frederick J. Kandt as its 
New York representative. 

Samuel Heilner, of Philadelphia, was among the 
yassengers sailing from this port last Tuesday on 
he Aquitania of the Cunard Line. He was accom- 
yanied by Mrs. Heilner. They will spend two or 
three months traveling in various European countries. 

The Delano Coal Co, has moved its office from 50 
Fast 52nd street to 350 Madison avenue, corner of 
Sth street. Telephone number will remain unchanged 
—namely, Vanderbilt 2140. In announcing the change, 
he company states that both the Vinton Colliery Co. 
und the Graceton Coal & Coke Co. are operating 
steadily, and are in a position to make prompt ship- 
nents. : 

In strike times it often develops that the operating 
interests find they have not as many friends as they 
supposed, and in this connection it is interesting to 
note action by two important retail organizations in 
voicing approval of certain propaganda in the form of 
1 publication of socialistic tendencies, which presents 
in an insinuating way material apparently intended to 
develop a sentiment against the coal producers. 
~ Cable dispatches to the press a few days ago told 
of the death of Mrs, A. H. Berwind, widow of the 
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late Charles F, Berwind, in Paris on Saturday last. 
Mr, Berwind, it will be recalled, was the founder of 
the firm of Berwind, White & Co., and the first presi- 
dent of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. He 
died in 1890, after having attained marked success in 
the upbuilding of his enterprise, which was the first 
million-ton bituminous company in this country. 


J. T. Lange, of the A. W. Shaw Co., publishers 
of the System Magazine, gave an interesting talk 
on salesmanship at the luncheon of the New York 
Coal Trade Club last Wednesday. A resolution 
was adopted directing that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider ways and means of putting 
the club’s finances on a better basis, and also to 
see if some method cannot be devised for getting 
a larger number of coal men enrolled as members. 
The committee will report at the next luncheon, 
to be held at the Whitehall Club on May 17th. 


April was a peculiar month in a weather sense in 
this vicinity, as it was warmer in the first half than 
in the last half. According to the records of the New 
York weather bureau, the average temperature for the 
entire period was 51 degrees, or three degrees above 
normal. During the first 18 days of April there were 
only two days when the average temperature was be- 
low normal, and on the 10th the excess amounted to 
no less than 25 degrees. During the remainder of 
the month there were only two days when the average 
temperature was above normal, The warmest April 
on record was in 1921, with an average of 55 degrees, 
and the coldest was in 1874, with 41 degrees, 

John F. Bermingham, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., was operated on 
for appendicitis on Thursday of last week. He is 
reported to be making excellent progress toward re- 
covery, 


‘ Buffalo Notes. 


Anthracite shipments by lake for April were 19,500 
tons, two cargoes; for April last season the sship- 
ments were 257,705 tons. 

George H, Cushing will give an address before the 
Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, May 10th, on the lessons 
of the coal strike. 

The average coal man is still looking to the golf 
links for relief. When he fails to sell coal, he hies 
him to the open skies and tries to forget that his busi- 
ness is out of joint. 

George H. Bortz, of the Uniontown firm of W. A. 
Stone & Co., has been at the Buffalo office several days 
looking over its affairs. He reports business fully 
as dull at home as it is here. 


President George G. Farwell of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Coal & Wood Co., Canada, was here this week on 
a motoring trip. Other Canadian visitors are George 
J. Guy of Hamilton and J. W. Heaton of St. 
Catherines. 


The two-man-team bowling tournament, just fin- 
ished by the Buffalo coal jobbers, brought out the 
following winners: first—Siener and Vossler; second 
—Coxen and Lund; third—Roberts and Koch. Fifty 
dollars was distributed in prizes. 


Coal shippers have been invited to attend a meet- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce in the interest of 
a proposed addition of 1,500 to the membership of the 
latter body. Congressman Reed of Dunkirk will be 
the principal speaker. 


The harbor appears to be pretty well provided with 
steamboat fuel in spite of the shortage of the supply. 
Some of it has come in by lake and there appears to 
be more behind it. The price is so far $5.75 per 
net ton for West Virginia three-quarter. 


Steel magnates, said to represent more than $1,- 
000,000,000 in that sort of property, headed by W. 
E. Corey, came to Buffalo this week and inspected 
the Lackawanna Steel plant, supposedly in the inter- 
est of the proposed merger of seven independent 
steel interests, but they declined to be interviewed on 
the subject. 

Soft coal receipts by lake from Sandusky and other 
Ohio ports amounted to 77,200 last month, which is 
about as much as sometimes comes in during the 
whole season. It is from West Virginia and not only 
takes special rates by rail, but gets a low lake rate 
and cheap handling cost, so that the extra rate by rail 
direct is about discounted. 
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| Boston Notes | 


Mortimer D. Williams, eastern sales. agent of 
Whitney & Kemmerer, has gone to New York 
for a few days on business. 


The New England C. & C. Co. has recently 
purchased one of the best and most modern seif- 
discharging lighters operating in local waters, 
from the France & Canada Steamship Co. 

Colonel George E. Warren, of the George EF. 
Warren Co., coal, and the transportation company 
bearing his name, has returned after a three 
months’ transatlantic trip with his family, arriving 
in San Francisco last week and is now on his 
way East. 

W. R. Wardwell, for 19 years associated with 
Hanson & Parker, Ltd., of 50 Congress street, 
Boston, has retired from the coal business and 
gone to California, his old home. Prior to his 
affiliation with Hanson & Parker, he was with the 
W. K. Niver Coal Co. 

The favorable March earnings statement of the 
Boston & Maine, whose freight earnings were 
$540,000 better than in March a year ago and 
gross the highest since last October, was due 
largely to the heavy coal movement in that month, 
induced by fear of the coal strike. 








Despite opposition on part of the coal trade, 
Eugene C. Hultman has been reappointed tor 
another year as Fuel Administrator for Massa- 
chusetts, Governor Cox signed the bill last Satur- 
day continuing the Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life, of which the local fuel administra- 
tion is a part. 

The labor committee of Boston retail coal 
dealers, members of the Boston Coal Exchange, 
met representatives of the union yesterday (Fri- 
day), May 5, for the first conference over the 
new wage scale. The old agreement which ex- 
pired April 1 was renewed to May 1 and again 
renewed to May 15 a few days ago. Whether a 
compromise is effected or not, it is expected by 
the trade that the men will eventually agree to a 
reduction. 


The coal dealers of Massachusetts were grati- 
fied by the action of the State legislature on 
Wednesday of this week, when the House re- 
jected a bill which would increase the State fees 
for registering motor trucks all the way from 
$10 to $65. The New England Coal Dealers’ 
Association prior to the action taken by the 
legislature had sent a letter to coal dealers of 
Massachusetts, advising them that they would 
be penalized by the passage of the measure far 
more than any other class of business and stating 
that quick action on their part was necessary. 


The one-cent tax on gasoline proposal was 
ordered to the next annual session. 
Fuel Administrator Hultman, appearing before 


the committee on Ways and Means of the State 
House of Representatives, argued in support of a 
resolve for investigation of the relative values of 
substitutes for coal. He stated that should the 
strike be indefinitely prolonged, it will be neces- 
sary for people to substitute in part some other 
fuel for their domestic requirements. “For this 
reason alone,” he said, “irrespective of the future 
supply or price of anthracite, I believe the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts should have avail- 
able for its people scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of the proper methods of combusting fuels 
in the domestic heating and cooking apparatuses 
now in use in the State. During the past winter 
many successful household experiments have been 
made with bituminous coal, either exclusively or 
mixed with anthracite in the furnace or heater 
and with coke, either exclusively or mixed with 
steam-size anthracite, in the cook stove. By 
‘successful,’ I mean that heat and comfort were 
obtained and a money saving effected without 
change being made in the grate bars or fire pots.” 





The spring tournament of the New York Coal 
Trade Golf Association will be held at the Seaview 
Golf Club, near Atlantic City, on the 20th and 21st. 
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Coal Production of Kanawha District by Companies. 


Below are figures, furnished by the West Virginia Department of Mines, 
showing the output of coal mining companies operating in the Kanawha district 
for the fiscal years ending June 30th, 1919, 1920 and 1921: 


Boone County. 


Company Address 1919 1920 1921 
Adtman,-Coal Cos 7Altmani, .25.cemeees eee 492 12,107 2,107 
American, Rolling» Mulls .Co, sMiddletowne@Ouncem 44s | eee; 53,547 
AnchorCoal. Co.) Cleveland WOls aanee eee 122,738 109,414 125,840 
Ashford’Coal Co:,i@harleston)-ie)ee eee en ee cee) einen. 11,333 
Boone Block Coal.Go., Huntineton ue eee: 15,115 22,343 11,728 
Boone Gounty CoaliCorp.; Sharplesw.s seen a. 18,564) see. |.) eee 
Bradley) Mining: Co, gMadison ss.eee een 290 7,096 3,330 
Brush Greek Coal GojeCharlestonmenenteseeeene S50) /0 Raeeees c.(. 0sneeee 
Bull Creeks Meg. Cos alaninsi ict, eee eee ci. tee 7,616 
Carbon Hill Collieries Co., Cincinnati, O. ....... 5,000 6,700 a. see 
Dartmont Goal ‘Co:, (MEaitopes.:; eseee eee 27,233 56,042 27,149 
Hasley ‘CoalSCo., “ Costajmuercstise » ReentG een cna AT. = ls Meter 6,800 
E. G. Biddison & Co., Rock Bottom.............. 3,600 251031] 7S ae 
Pred. ‘Goal s@o:. |... 5c cates aot re ee, eC Ss ce 17,830 
ialconCoalaCo.,, Huntington: .|. . aero - 29,103 43,887 22,512 
Hopkins: ‘ForkpCoal: GosuCharlestonsmeeatee ne eae... eRe 647 
Horse Creek Block Coal Co., Columbus, O....... 57,187 65,671 67,504 
Laurel Branch Coal ‘Gol, St, Albansieees seen ee nee 13,625 17,857 10,730 
Lrck ‘Creek ;CoalCo.,, Dick iFork Jagan eee 4,500 OA» ieee 
ory Ge & G86.) ory. se kee Ree etn oe. 4 7,071 
Madison Goal’ Go.) Hadalton’ 2 eee eee 26,682 41,588 18,503 
Maxine + Goal=Co.7 Huntington’ =< emameniiente see 36,127 47,786 28,067 
Midway'?CoaliiGo: Rotk Bottom Meme seeneresiaiiinc ss | | ncn 6,600 
Morrisvale ‘CoalaGos| Columbus. Ole seen ee... Uae 29,575 
Mordue ‘Golliery=@ox Chicago, Ile, ava. seen Bate os 63,049 111,478 
IN ellis? CoalitGos” AioStaie's : iz 4.2 MI leo. S168) “eee 
Orange: Coal *CoOrange!.. «. 20: See ee ee 3,507 19,843 16,745 
Peytona Mining Co.) Charleston’ 9%...7...0.. a20ee 18,121 25,191 23,086 
Rich» BlocksCoalyiGo.y Huntington sen. seeeemen 9,840 21,011 12,992 
Rock, Bottom GoalzGo.. est: Albans aan done ate 2 1 Yao he... ee 
Royal Block*C@oal Gow Princelpe a. sane en 28,492 40,586 40,615 
Southerny States, CoalSGo;, Huntington eyeeenese st leas.) — ee 9,087 
Ye, & SS. €oalyGo, tore wei a.. feces a oc eee aU eis) se 39,836 
Scott. Coal Go: e5ilushaers..: on a ce oe eres os cc Ao 2. 17785 
Seng Creek Coal Co., Whitesville .../........... 99,715 104,184 99 636 
Sharlow.'Gas Coale'Go; Huntingtons... cele 81,986 62,685 38,558 
silush. Coal *Go-;oharleston .ecin acme oer ieee 16,579 22,250 26,895 
Spruce River Coal ‘Co. Massillon, (©) s.03 soseen 118,373 109,310 81,283 
Standard Eagle Coal Co., Huntington ........... 24,492 42.671 28,626 
Sterling Block Coal Co., Huntington ............ 15,634 21,313 26,661 
Stesling. Colliery Huntington os sexmen eens see 35,903 28,358 17,248 
Superior Eagle Voal Co... OmatMpeneces: aeeeren * 26,485 40,098 16,519 
We eS: Block Goal. (Cot kat eke erecta einen rete college fc S300). <cae 
Matco. CoalnGo., Gharlesten\. cee ee eee 30,892 33,650 17,286 
Vianbail: Coal: ‘Co. ELantinge ton seen at enmeeetn | oe + «is 7104 13,142 
Warner Block Coal Co., Cleveland, O. .......... 22,426 C2 7A. 28h 
Webb Coal -Mining Co., Cincinnati, O. .......... 117,304 92,298 90,422 
Wivsa Block \Coal (Go; Adtniatic \ohemtsoic. ersten 2,000... See «hae 

Clay County. 
Biue Ridge Fuel Co., Charleston ...............- 7,142 | Ae i 8 
Garver: Fork Coal “GierClay anes re eee eee. -cs'. -eaeae 3,500 
Christiana: Goals Goreebickimoren. eerie oo cee ere ee © (cles | 4,566 
Goatbell' Goal €o.;, Pittsburgh) (Panos. os seein 15,823- 3 eee. cee 
DeBerry, '&. LecnardpsGlay wie so eee 6,161 7,430 5.573 
Elk River Coal.& Lumber Co., Dundon ......... 298,223 338,931 . 336,140 
Blkland :G: SMe Acorn miengen cade kkes ope cmietan mines mis eG ee 9,481 11,898 
Elliott “Splint (CoaluGoerClayar an.e0trieee eoaeineet- 50,723 32,167 22,886 
Federal Colliery Co., Boston, Mass. ........+..-. 1,624 LiGZ4e, .-/ ee 
Foy Splint ‘Coal (Com Buckhantiong atesesteeme tes mee - ois 15,155 9,614 
Brench: ‘Collieries -Go:, Raticoast.2.. 2, seemed. « 2,812 7,303 12.333 
Gauley. Coal (Co.,,Gharleston, fiat.) aces te os 10,400.) Aten, eee 
Jones-Winttrede ‘Goal Co: Charleston? S5...c. een) 6 3 5,200 11,991 
Leatherwood Colliery Co., Harland. 0..:..0. 1 3,038 < See * eee 
Laima, Coal: God Asimasn© ap acnsents ad te oe Dein ae ter me -- a 1,200 7,700 
Middle Creek Coal Co., Charleston .....:.:...... 12,405 27,325 24,102 
Mid-Lothian Jewel Coal Co., Huntington ........ 2,878 9,542 5,536 
Penn Coal-& Realty: Co: i\Clarksbune i cape sss antec: eee 675 
Queen :Coal.\Coy Queen Shoalss a 255s. irene os [5,320 "ee eee | ee 
Rex i Colliery (Co:; .Queétn Shoalswiecia.unctesteteaaeeites! « sa 8,360 12,400 
Stottlemeyér.- Coal ;ComiGassawe yaa cnumncer he eee <1) oi eae 4.497 
Thompson Block Coal Co., Huntington .......... 22,876 30,999 12,667 
WitA. Merrill .& CogiGarrethePadionen succes seabed: . cee eee 2,700 
Fayette County. 
American Rolling Mills Co., Middltown, O....... 143,290 95.695 115,051 
Beury: Bros: CrsaGe Co. eBeurviyeermecrcntie ete 43,145 Seer ec, | eee 
Big’ Bend ‘Coali€o.;: Dimmock freee ssi aes 6,380. ioe 
Black Betsy Consol. Coal Co., Black Betsy ....... 140,261 124 Obie eee 
Boomer C., & C..Co., Cleveland, O. ...... earth 398,720 294,418 237,947 


Company Address 
Cannelton CG. C.. Co, Cannelton’ shyla, oeeetenee 
Christian Colliery Co., Lynchburg, Va. ........... 
Eagle By-Products Coal Co., Charleston ........ 
Consolidated By-Products Coal Co. ....... be eae 
Eagle Coal Co., Montgomery ............00000 ‘ba 
Elkhorn Piney C. M. Co., Milwaukee, Wis....... 
Export GoaleCouseRportan semi tr atten sehen 
Fort Defiance C..& C. Co., Fort Defiance......... 
Gaymontu@ wé& G2 Gos sa wtor.wiontccseec acca kien 
Greenbrier Colliery Co., Bellwood .............. 
Hawley? Goalie Go.,. Clute sts sewer at chi. betes ohio 
Kanawha & Hocking C. & C. Co., Cleveland, O... 
Kanawha Rail & River Coal Co., Eagle.......... 
Loup sGreeksGolliery "Cosubare tase eee ee eenoee 
Michigany Coal Co. o Hayette sacs «icicle ete 
Milburn By-Products Coal Co., Milburn ........ 


Mill Creek Colliery Co., Bramwell .............. 


Oakland = Gono Mathinortt ps. a9 vs. cto eee 
Paint, Creek Go: Co.):Cleveland, (O.. °sis. erecs 
RelancerG nec Con Cincinatti), a5 igus eines 
SolvaysColtiemess'Co., oyractise, N.Y. vances 
St. Clair (GM. ‘Go., . Milwaukee" Wis... 0.028% see 
Steel" & TubesG@ow of ‘Amertonen: a. ticntiech sees 
West Virginia Eagle Coal Co., Boomer ......... 
W. R* Johrison’, Coal Co ssmitherss *. <4: siete ee ee 


Kanawha County. 


American, Colle Gours Charleston oo. iis ystems 
Barren Creek Colliery Co., Charleston .......... 
Selmont Coal Go, gGincinnatinO., .¢... ..ceneee 
Bennas, Codlr Gone ccs qc eenaas = s'c.e.00.0's ences 
Big Bottom -CoalaGo., Charleston <..... «rsa cheers 
Big: Six iCoal..Gos Goal orig. \s.... «03. sc eee 
Black Band: ConsolmCoal"Goe Olcott. qa senate 
Blue Creek Coal & ,Land Co., Charleston......... 
Blue ‘Greek Birel Go: ocd eee cela ss sc eee 
Buffalo Kanakha Coal Corp., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Burning “Springs GoaliCo.; Blts 24.05% et eke 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Charleston.. 
Campbells Creek Coal Co., Cincinnati, O.......... 
Cannelton) Gat'G, Gos iCanneélton. ..s.20. crete 
Carbon, Frel.Go:y)Garbon ae ke ... «ncn nit tenes 
CarterC. & ML. Gos iGoalwoodt i; <.:.24. 8nseenieet 
Central By-Products Coal Co., Charleston.:...... 
Charleston Co-Operative Coal Co., Charleston... 
Chesapeake Mining. Co., Charleston ............ 
Climax ‘Coal Go, Gharlestorig...):.,. 22 sae 
Coalburg Colliery 'Co., (Charleston «....: <\iesemeianiine 
Coalburg-Kariawha Mining Co., Coalburg........ - 
Coal’ Fork Coal) Go.) Gharleston.. ...<,..)...cceeeteere 
Cog’ City Goals Cosjespringe rlall<.::... :icmenieenane 
Coleman’ ‘Coal MGon sie rattgiarectk «os «(+ seiiteie een 
Columbia’ Coal™@os Charleston) .).... . cisaiteereere 
J: -M. Gooper Goalt@sy Lewiston)”: ... . «ice 
Crown Hiull- Goat GesCrown Fill), «4... cnveatereee’s 
Cunningham Miller & Enslow, Huntington ...... 
Danna’ Coal Gos Charleston ci Avy cc,s ssa ee oe 
Davelew: C- M(Cari@harlestormere.as. .<. 2. cee es 
Davenport Coal GompButiato, Ney... (43... «cme oe 
Davis Creek Coal & Land Co., Charleston....... 
Deep: Hollow Goal (Go; Coalburg sus) .%. .. .eeyeas 
Dott Coal si@o. puruntingtome tte sess... niceties ae 
Dorelen.2Goal .Go.e'Gharleston® . <2. . . vale oe 
Dry «Branches CoaleGoseeMalden. car... cates as 
Fast Bank Mining Co.,; East Bank............... 
Empire Coal Mines Co., New York.............. 
Bimnire fuel. Co, Hairimont ste. saials.\sassieenea aes 
Eureka CoalaGaae athens. Ola. a5 .. decrement 
Fayette Kanawha C. Co., Montgomery ......... 
Geo: 1. Tyler CoalsGo., »Wiheeling) 25%.\...meeeate 
Glenn > Coal*s@on eiimecssouie ets ate stele s. 0c CORE 
Granny Branch Coal Co., New York, N.-Y........ 
Has Gy é&cG Gon. Charlestonien. ins Misia. a eee 
Hackett Coal Co., Cedar Grove.........5.0.000 0 
TH. Mi.Grites ‘Coala Co. Hiuntineton’,. ..... ss. ae wets 
Holts Fuels Gos pi rattvaecatt eames wich: ss, aevarattertane 
Tapes Coal ‘Cone buttalo, Noam carts -'ots\ss slauettianevens 
Hugheston Coal -Co., .Hugheston.........5..0... 
TMiinr Goals Ga. Ohleyaey grate nal fel.so fasta ueerene ele : 
Imperial Colliery Co., Burnwell.........4....... 
JaaWe Miller Coali\Cog ohrees Mile. 5 0.0 mira 
Kanawha Black Band C. Co, Olcott ...5.....0. 
Kanawha City Coal.Co., Charleston............. 
Kanawha & Hocking C. & C. Co., Cleveland, O... 
Kelley’s Creek Colliery Co., Cleveland, O........ F 


1919 
370,791 
70,474 


21,951 


eee eee 


17,654 
236,973 
8,371 
14,488 
5,061 


33,617 | 


16,550 
446,925 


eee cee 


sete ee 


eee eee 


23,029 


59,308 


eee eee 


wen eee 


239,229 


May 6, 1922 
1920 1921 
387,499 280,062 
39,681 24,35 
afta 14,479 
19,150 + 13,794 
223,807 167,56: 
9,930 11,400 
442,524 407,300 | 
312,766 423,962 
175,864 213,828 
ea: 81,415 
35.492 23,829 
473,232 227,482 
68,901 48576 
85 932n na ie 
9,961~ 36,552 
76,349 oO) 33 a 
ee 5,095 
18,500 22,664 
66,550 40,532 
ae. 4,432 
13,264 10,000 
10,658 8,661 
142,050 56,426 
109,023 69,603 
10,782 9,256 
17,8965 ae, hae 
689,892 579,038 
322,068 343,249 
180,884 143,798 
492,825 416,206 
3,367 6,891 
16,184 10,072 
32,112 18,064 
71,623 . 56,892. 
a 5,018 
84,938 95,173 
73,696 78,267 
28,850 30,710 
3,626 4,200 
11,132 23-76u 
2,650 1,900 
84,4956 150,542 
oe 112 306 
29,921 25,237, 
i 1,346 
17,201 14,763 
ss ae f 28,522 
ie. 1,937 
116,450 >"; meee q 
tae 2,000 
41,780 30,673. 
5,500 4,450. 
14,870 40,349. 
118,725 84,997 
74,999 39,623 
‘ae 11.212 
paces 1,064 
ree 36,452 
6,542 6,565 
ae 11,453 
14,153 sks ed | 
61000 ~ 800 
4,688 1,200 
Lee 5,000 — 
153,007 151,286 
11,347 7,259 
if anki 9.000 
34,000 37,000 
283,134 261,556 
433,199 680,987 
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Geo. McLean Shriver Honored. 


On the business page the Philadelphia Ledger re- 
cently published the following article relative to a 
railroad official well known to the coal fraternity: of 
Baltimore and tributary territory: 

“George McLean Shriver, who on Wednesday last 
becamea director of the Baltimore & Ohio, has ad- 
hered to the Gilbertian suggestion: ‘Stick close to 
your desks and never go to sea, and you all may be 
rulers of the Queen’s navee,’ 

' “Thirty-six years ago he got a desk job with the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He had come from Hightstown, 
N. J., where he was born, and they put him to work 
‘as clerk in the accountant’s department. He was 
young then, and when Charles F. Mayer, president of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., offered more money to 
him he went with Mr. Mayer as private secretary. 
He didn’t stay away from the Baltimore & Ohio long. 

“Mr, Mayer became president of the railroad, and 

not only did Mr. Shriver serve him all the years he 
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was head of the property, but was private secretary 
to John K, Cowen, who succeeded Mr. Mayer, and to 
L. F. Loree, who succeeded Mr. Cowen. By Mr. 
Loree Mr, Shriver was invested with the title of 
assistant to the president. After Mr. Loree came 
Oscar G, Murray. For the six years of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s presidency Mr. Shriver was on the job as usual, 
Then came Daniel Willard. And still Mr. Shriver 
stuck. One year after Mr. Willard became boss Mr. 
Shriver was elected second vice-president and five 
years later senior vice-president, 

“And now he is a director of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and also of the Central of New Jersey.” 

Mr, Shriver’s interest in coal continued long after 
his association with Charles F. Mayer as president of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., which was then very close 
to the B. & O., and during the term of Charles K. 
Lord, another B. & O, man, as president of the Con- 
solidation, Mr, Shriver was in intimate touch with 
coal matters, 
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| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 





WANTED 
E XPERIENCED Anthracite and Bitu- 
minous salesman for Central New York 
State; one who has established line of trade, 
and can make Utica his headquarters. 
Address “Box 3A” care of Saward’s Journal. 





DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 

RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Berger Building 





Sturenberg, Treasurer F, D. Lambert, Auditor 
Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


neral Sales Office: Canada Office: 


Ont, 


General Sales Offices 
416 Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. Lebanon, Pa. Clearfield, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


“ASK THE MAN WHO BURNS IT” 


G. H. Jones, 


J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


Sales Agent 





Cut Coal Costs 


Generating power may be an expensive or an 
economical operation. It depends upon the coal 
you use. B. T. U. is what you are interested in. 
If your ash heap is large, your coal bills high— 
we can help you reduce both. 

May our representative call and give you facts 
aoe Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas Coals and 

oke? 






SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Philadelphia 
















Telephone today Cortland 8130. 


YNKOO 


COAL MINING 











Stephen Girard Bldg. 






STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY iP pee INC 
, licited roadwa 
Ing i New York City 





STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


From 


NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
FAIRMONT FIELDS 


Johnstown Coal & Coke Company 
SHIPPERS 


General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York N. Y. 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


PARDEE BROTHERS & CO.,Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 





H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO., Inc., west end Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BITUMINOUS: 


KEATIN B VEIN COAL 
JOHNSTOWN SMOK S 
JUNIATA, BROAD TOP SMOKELESS 
SUTHERLAND, PRESTON CO., W. VA. 
MIDDLE CREEK, LOW SULPHUR GAS COAL 
CRESMONT—FREE BURNING WEST VIRGINIA GAS COAL 
THOURON—FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS COAL 


342 Madison Ave., New York—Miller Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 


ANTHRACITE: 


ECONOMY DOMESTIC 
COLBERT—RED ASH SHAMOKIN, P, R. R. 
MAPLEDALE—INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH 
KATHERINE ANTHRACITE—RED ASH 
HUDSON—HARD WHITE ASH 
CAMBRIDGE—WHITE ASH 





Specialists—Anthracite Steam Sizes 
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Large Army a Danger. 


“Pershing Says U. S., If Prepared, Could Have 
Averted War.” So runs a headline in one of the 
dailies, and others comment in similar vein. Of 
course the “U. S.” should have an army of fair size, 
but there is danger in accepting the ideas of military 
men on this subject. 

When they get a fine army the next thing is to 
make use of it, to see how it works. According to 
a more or less authentic story put forth by Pastor 
Weems early in the nineteenth century, long after the 
death of his hero, little George Washington with his 
bright new hatchet could not resist the temptation to 
try it on his father’s favorite cherry tree, and the 
same idea that actuated his mind, actuates the minds 
of great generals. 

“With this army I could beat the world,” it is re- 
ported our own T. R. said to the Kaiser when wit- 
nessing a review in his honor in 1909 and apparently 
the idea found welcome lodgment in the mind of the 
German war lord. To our way of thinking there is 
. as much danger in a large army as in a small one. 
The middle course is generally the best one. 


New Book on Coal. 


A book of 462 pages entitled “Coal, Its Properties, 
Analysis, Classification, Geology, Extraction, Uses 
and Distribution,” has just been issued by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York. Its author is Elwood S. 
Moore, Dean of the School of Mines, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

The contents of the volume are fairly well indi- 
cated by its title. The physical and chemical prop- 
erties of coal are fully described, as are ‘also the 
methods of chemical analysis. The origin and geology 
of coal are thoroughly dealt with. Chapters which 
will appeal particularly to the average reader are 
those devoted to methods of extracting coal, and its 
preparation and uses. The geographic and geologic 
distribution of coal and the resources of the various 
countries of the world are given. All the different 
classifications of coal are included. A great deal of 
data has been put on maps, in charts and in table 
form, with a view to facilitating ready reference. 

The book is exceptionally well illustrated, with 142 
figures and several folding charts. It is bound in 
cloth and sells for $5.00 postpaid. 


The 1922 Annual is now ready. 


NEW SIZE DISSECTED 


Dealer Makes Screen Tests to Determine 


Components of Range Coal. 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
is giving publicity in its bulletin to the experiments 
made with the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s new 
“range” size by Joseph H. Lucking, of Newark, 
N. J. The results of Mr. Lucking’s tests were pre- 
sented in our issue of March 18th, but in view of the 
interest being taken in this subject by the retail trade 
we reprint them below: 

Mr. Lucking used a hand-rotary screen in making 
his tests. The coal that passed through a quarter- 
inch screen he designated “rice, barley and dust’; 
through the half-inch mesh, “buckwheat,” and through 
the three-quarter-inch mesh, “pea” coal, 

The test of the range coal showed that in a ton 
there is 15 pounds of “rice, barley and dust”; “buck- 
wheat,” 135 pounds; “pea,” 600 pounds, and “nut,” 
1,250 pounds. 

In order to compare this with a ton of “nut” coal 
as delivered to the consumer, Mr, Lucking purchased 
a ton of “nut” coal from one of the public pockets in 
Newark, which he subjected to the same test. 


How It Compares with Chestnut. 

This ton of coal showed 20 pounds of “rice, barley 
and dust,” 10 pounds of “buckwheat,” 230 pounds of 
“nea” and 1,740 pounds of “nut.” 

Another ton from a different public pocket con- 
tained 20 pounds of “rice, barley and dust,” 40 pounds 
of “buckwheat,” 260 pounds of “pea” and 1,680 pounds 
of “nut” coal, 

The coal of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co, was 
found to contain about one-fourth of the amount of 
“nut” in the range size usually found in “nut” coal, 
which makes a 50-cent reduction in price about right, 
as Mr. Lucking’s calculation showed a_ theoretical 
difference of 52 cents. 

The tests were made under conditions favorable to 
the Lehigh product, since the ton of range obtained 
was from a sloping pile, the coal in which has a 
tendency to run larger at the lower edges. The “nut” 
coal from the pockets was taken from the center of a 
box, where it is usually well mixed. 

Mr, Lucking is a firm believer in this resizing, and 
considers that it may help to solve the problem of 
shortage of “nut” coa! in the fall of the year and of 
“stove” coal in the spring. ‘ 


Too Many Circulars. 


One of the New York papers comments upon the 


statement by an English politician that the modern ~ 


governmental substitute for bread and circuses pro- 
vided in ancient Rome, is bread and circulars. He re- 


ferred in the first instance to the system of doles for — 


the unemployed in England—something that, fortu- 
nately, we have not come to yet in this country. But 
the circulars are something we are growing increas- 
ingly familiar with, 

He says, “The land is filled with armies of Gov- 
ernment inspectors investigating, tabulating and aboye 
all exhorting.” 


In commenting upon this subject, the paper in ques- — 
tion refers to private “circularization” for all sorts — 


of purposes, and states that this has reached appalling 


proportions, while the flood of printed matter sent — 
out by the Government is large enough to threaten 


to submerge the objects of official attention. 


We referred awhile ago to the ready multiplication — 


of the printed word by modern methods having so 
increased the supply of literature that nothing at- 
tracted as much attention as it did when letters and 
printed matter were less frequently and numerously 
received. Evidently the same thought finds lodgment 
in other directions. 


Business Men to Discuss Coal. 


Coal will be discussed from various angles at the 
annual meeting of the United State$ Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be held in Washington on May 16th, 17th 
and 18th. A preliminary list of the subjects that 
will come in for attention includes: 

The coal industry and the public. 

The value to the public and the coal industry of 
(1) wuciform grades, (2) storage, and (3) better 
methods of handling coal-carrying equipment. 

European conditions and their effect on American 
business will be the main topic under discussion at 
the meeting. Between 4,000 and 5,000 busines’ men 
from all over the country are expected to attend. 


All March records for production in the Pocahon- 
tas field were broken in March, 1922, when a total 
of 1,520,849 net tons of coal were produced, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by W. E. E. Koepler, sec- 
retary of the Pocahontas Operators’ Association. 
The production in February was the largest for any 
February in the history of the field. March was the 
fourth largest month on record, 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., MAY 13, 1922 


THE MARKET SITUATION 


Results are now clearly apparent as regards 


the commercial aspect of the strike situation. 


We have indicated several times in the course 
of our comment upon trade matters that the 
lapse of six weeks would make great inroads 
in the supplies of bituminous coal, and that is 
the result that has eventuated. While the de- 
mand is small as yet, comparatively speaking, 
the supply of fresh-mined tonnage is so much 
smaller than the requirements of the country 
that prices are advancing fast. 

As is well known rising prices in themselves 
attract further buying, both of a speculative 
nature and from consumers who were indif- 
ferent, or who assumed to be indifferent, as 
long as they knew, or believed, that they could 
get coal at the old price whenever they wanted 
it, with the prospect of a reduction in cost af- 
ter the strike. 

‘The chief apprehension now manifested by 
the wholesale trade is that there will be 
profiteering indulged in by certain interests, 
thus bringing the whole industry into disre- 
pute for the uncommercial conduct of a few. 
While there is naturally quite an incentive to 
retaliate upon certain buyers who have as- 
sumed an unpleasant attitude in the recent past, 
it is recognized that the best interests of the 
trade require that some restraint be exercised, 
and that only such advances shall be made as 
the best commercial ethics dictate. 

In fact, important interests now urge 
strongly that prices should be held back in 
order to prevent intervention by the public 
authorities ; but prices have started on the up- 
grade and it is not easy to see just how they 
can be halted for some time to. come, now that 
all prospects of settlement of the bituminous 
mining difficulties are so remote. Coal that 
could not be sold at Boston two weeks ago for 


~ $6 is now freely in demand at $7.50 and next 


week will probably range higher. At that, 
New England is not bidding as keenly as 
other sections and those shippers of southern 
coal who have outlets east and west are doing 
very well. 

Central Pennsylvania also experiences a re- 
vival in market interest and those mines that 
are working are able to get from $3.50 to $4.00 
for coal, including some of the tonnage that 
was sold as low as $1.50 at the period of most 
marked depression, as well as coal of better 
quality. 





As stated before, these prices do not indi- 
cate by comparison a net gain of equivalent 
amount. Reduced production increases over- 
head cost per ton; concessions have been made 
to the loyal men, and expense for guards and 
other protection means something on the cost 
of tonnage. These facts must be taken into 
consideration before any determination of 
profiteering is arrived at. 

Despite the lapse of six weeks no arrange- 
ments for negotiations, no means of meeting 
the issues involved, have been devised. So 
much time has elapsed, the contenders are so 
far apart and so well entrenched, apparently, 
in their respective positions that it seems in- 
evitable that an official step must be taken to 
force the issue. They cannot “stall along”’ in- 
definitely, it is frequently said, and there are 
many suggestions advanced to the effect that 
there should be something done one way or 
the other. 

The absence of definite leadership of the 
bituminous interests, the fact that there is no 
committee chairman empowered to speak for 
all is another factor that invites intervention. 
The coal industry is too much identified with 
national welfare to be allowed to remain in a 
snarl indefinitely, and if some one in the trade 
will not take hold and settle matters it will 
be settled for them by outside interests. 

The tonnage report for the fifth week of the 
strike is practically at the same low level as 
has prevailed throughout. The average 
amount for each of the five weeks has varied 
little, although the latest report is 575,000 
tons above the low point that was reached in 
the third week. 

Granting that tonnages are always low in 
April, this showing is a remarkable one and 
forecasts congestion and confusion in the latter 
part of the year, for there are great needs to 
be supplied before we get through another 
winter season. 

It is all very well to talk of mine capacity 
and surplus labor, but what of railroad capac- 
ity? That is, after all, the determining feature 
with regard to the amount of tonnage that can 
be placed on the market. That is the critical 
point, and it is freely stated that a few more 
weeks of idleness at the soft coal mines will 
give the trade an impetus that will carry it 
along for two years. It is practically certain 
that there will be no great increase of coal 
mined before July 4th. Even if negotiations 


were commenced next week, the time required 
for conferences and for putting the mines in 
order would use up the intervening period and 
there would be charged against the trade a 
full quarter of greatly reduced production. 

_ In the meanwhile, manufacturing activity is 
increasing every day and by mid-summer there 
will be plenty of talk of fall activity in many 
lines. New Englaind, it is true, still has textile 
strikes to contend with, but the demand for 
goods is increasing and it is a question how 
much longer employers and employes can con- 
tinue at a deadlock there. As in the case of 
coal, the decreased production has strength- 
ened the market and the mill workers ere long 
can probably make terms which seemed beyond 
reach a while ago. 

All is not roseate, however, in the New 
England coal market for, with the increasing 
prices, oil is again being considered for use 
at manufacturing establishments. As we have 
said before, the extended use of oil would en- 
hance the prices beyond a competitive basis, 
but meanwhile it has still trouble-making pos- 
sibilities for the coal man. Central station 
power and'hydro-electric power are other lim- 
iting factors that give warning of the necessity 
for a price that will not detract from a reason- 
able growth of tonnage movement. Engineer- 
ing efficiency will be encouraged by too high 
a price for coal. There are limits, it will be 
seen, that govern the marketing of a large and 
growing yearly output. 

With the domestic coal-burning season more 
than four months distant, the public is not 
aroused with reference to anthracite, but the 
inquiries coming to hand show a rising tide 
that will be quickly stimulated as news of 
scarcity spreads abroad. 

There is absolutely nothing available in the 
way of fresh-mined tonnage from the hard coal 
region and only scattering loads of stove coal 
are available. Only one company has a sup- 
ply of chestnut coal. Steam sizes are available 
in good volume and there is increased inquiry 
because of the high range of soft coal prices. 
No increase of prices has been noted as yet, 
for the circular price of this coal has been so 
much above the bituminous level that the 
scarcity of soft coal will have to increase con- 
siderably before there will be an increase in 
steam coal prices, especially with regard to No. 
1 buckwheat. Pea coal may be in demand a 
little later for domestic purposes, when there 
is a little more pressure on the market, but the 
public will not take kindly to pea coal at any- 
thing like current price. 

Retail dealers will be glad to see an increase 
in demand, for many of them have $50,000 to 
$100,000 of their own or borrowed money in 
stocks on hand. This was considered a risky 
venture in April, but with the lapse of time it 
is proving a good investment. The time for 
realization is coming along and the dealers will 
be glad to experience the turn in events. There 
are still grave doubts as to the time and ex- 
tent of the freight rate reduction, and the 
probable reduced cost of mining is not spoken 
of in as large terms as formerly. Hence the 
chance to lose in value of stock on hand has 
been practically wiped out. 

Dealers do not want to see too much of a 
rush develop; do not want to resort to the ra- 
tioning of supplies. Their expenses per ton 
have been very large in the recent past, for as 
a rule they have sold very little coal since 
April Ist, but there is growing comment in 
wholesale circles that some dealers will have 
to reduce their margins and all work together 
to give a better price to the public. 
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Trade Conditions at New York. 


Rise in Bituminous Gains Momentum and Market Is Approaching Runaway Stage— 
Public Still Shows No Interest in Anthracite Strike. 





The average householder continues to re- 
gard the anthracite suspension as something 
in which he has no personal interest, except 
that it marks the first step in the long-awaited 
reduction in the price of domestic coal. So he 
is merely sitting back and wearing a satisfied 
expression, giving no thought to the possibil- 
ity of getting caught in a jam next fall. 

As a result of this indifference on the part 
of the consuming public, retail stocks are still 
fairly large. On April Ist many dealers fig- 
ured they had about a six weeks’ supply on 
hand and that the collieries would be in oper- 
ation again by the end of that period. They 
have been fooled both ways. 

Their stocks have held out better than an- 
ticipated and so has the suspension. Not only 
are the mines still tied up at the end of the 
sixth week, but so far as anyone can see they 
may be closed down for another six weeks. 
In that event the retailers in this vicinity would 
be pretty well out of coal, even if they con- 
tinue to put it out only at the present slow 
rate, Many small all-rail yards will be bare 
of supplies in the course of another fortnight, 
some of them being practically down and out 
now. 

Salesmen who have recently visited their 
trade state that the larger line dealers will be 
able to fill orders for certain sizes until July, 
unless demand picks up suddenly. Stocks 
of stove coal are running low everywhere, but 
there is plenty of egg and chestnut left, and 
any quantity of pea. ~The latter size is about 
the only thing the producing companies still 
have in stock, in the way of domestic coal. 
One company has some chestnut left, but this 
company, like the others, is cleaned out of 
stove and egg. 

Local wholesalers still have quite a number 
of cargoes afloat, for which there is not a 
brisk demand. The asking price is usually 
around $12 alongside, or on the basis of about 
$9 at the mines. 

There are also a good many cargoes of in- 
dependent steam sizes on the market. Prices 
have not reflected the strength in bituminous 
to any great extent, but the fact that soft coal 
is advancing has given greater confidence to 
those holding steam sizes. 
their turn will come next and are more willing 
to wait. 

No. 1 buckwheat, loaded, is available on the 
basis of $3 to $3.50; rice from $2.40 to S275; 
and barley from $1.50 to $1.75. On the line, 
prices are about 25 cents above this range on 
No. 1 and barley, and none of the independent 
operators seem to have any rice to offer. A 
little birdseye can be picked up at around $2.75 
to $3. 

The companies still have considerable No. 
1 buckwheat in stock, but are running short 
on rice and barley. One company is reported 
to have advanced the price of its No. 1 to the 
extent of 25 cents a ton. 


The Bituminous Market. 


In the bituminous market the runaway stage 
is rapidly approaching, if it has not already 
arrived, Prices have been strongly on the up- 
grade for the past ten days and seem destined 
to go much higher unless the strike is settled 


They feel that, 


shortly. That there will be an early settlement 
y y ‘9 


does not appear probable at this time. 

The sudden change from the comparatively 
easy situation which prevailed in April was 
not due to consumers rushing into the local 
market and bidding prices up. It was caused 
primarily by the increasing demand from the 
Middle West, which resulted in the southern 
West Virginia operators diverting their prod- 
uct in that direction. This brought about a 
shortage of coal at Hampton Roads and prices 
down there began to soar, 

Of course this was followed by a corre- 
sponding rise in the price of southern coal de- 
livered in New York harbor, and that meant 
that the quotations on Pennsylvania coal at the 
local piers were also advanced, There is such 
4 small amount of this latter tonnage at tide- 
water (less than 800 cars) that its selling 
price is governed to a large extent by southern 
competition. For several weeks after the 
strike began central Pennsylvania coal stand- 
ing at the piers was below the market in the 
region because of this competition and the 
lack of a brisk local demand. 

Even now this situation has not been en- 
tirely overcome, for mine prices still keep a 
little ahead of the tidewater market. The 
mining situation in central Pennsylvania does 
not seem to improve any. Most of the Somer- 
set County mines are tied up, as well as those 
in the union districts. Operators whose mines 
are running are selling only from day to day, 
as a rule, and each order received usually calls 
for a higher price than the previous one. 


The rise has been helped along by specu- : 


lative buying, but that in itself did not put 
the market up. Exhaustion of stocks is the 
main influence. Consumers who had a sixty 
days’ supply on hand April Ist are not ina 
position to stay out of the market until June 
Ist, for they are obliged to buy far enough in 
advance to insure deliveries by the latter date, 
Inquiries began to increase last week and they 
have been much more numerous this week. 
As is always the case, rising prices were ef- 
fective in Stirring up buyers when warnings 
failed. 

Small industrial users with limited storage 
space have been among the first to come across 
with actual orders, but buying by public 
utilities and one or two railroads is also re- 
ported, More activity is noticed in the line 
trade than at tidewater. Steel mills continue to 
purchase freely. 

For mine shipment the market is up over 
50 cents a ton all around as compared with a 
week ago, low volatile grades being quoted 
from $3.60 to $4 and high volatiles from 
$3.50 to $3.85. 

At tidewater the advance has been even 
more marked, quotations ranging from $7.00 
to $7.50 f. 0. b. piers. Southern coal is being 
quoted at $7.75 to $8.00 alongside in harbor 
barges. Tonnage is still arriving freely from 
Hampton Roads, but it is being brought up 
chiefly on orders and contracts. Only a 
limited amount is offering in the open market. 
A part cargo of British coal, consisting of 
about 2,000 tons, is reported to be en route to 
New York. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Practically No Demand for Anthracite Coal— 
Increased Inquiry for Bituminous. 


No hard coal is being mined and none is being 
bought by the consumer, so why should anybody 
care? That is the status of the local market, and it 


would be just an ordinary summer holiday, like be-— 


fore the war, if it were not for the fact that the in- 
evitable day of reckoning will assuredly bob up. The 
weather has remained cool, as it has been all spring, 
but even the degree of coolness is moderating, and 
the amount of coal used for current consumption is 
quickly: reaching toward the summer minimum. 

The business in the retail trade is so light that 
every one is taking advantage of it to go vacationing, 
with only sufficient employes in-the offices to let the 
public know that they are at least on hand ready to 
do business. Stocks of coal, while being more slowly 
reduced, are nevertheless going down, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the mines could be started to- 
morrow whether the dealers would buy any coal. 
Already there has been the usual exodus of people 
irom the city, of the class who put in their coal the 
first thing in the spring, but who have now dismissed 
the coal question entirely from their minds, feeling 
confident that they will get coal when they come back 
and at lower prices. The dealers sincerely hope the 
consumer is right, for if he isn’t he will, as usual, put 


the blame for any mishap in his calculation on the 


retailer. 

There continues to be some coal offered for sale 
to the retailers, and from the reports of pea coal in 
storage it would seem that there will be sufficient on 
hand even when the strike is over. 
a real scare develop and people decide that any kind 
of coal will do, even the stocks of that size can be 
picked up so quickly and delivered that it will not 
seem like an uncommon amount after all. Chestnut 
coal from one of the big companies which does not 
ordinarily come into this market, continues to be 
offered by a number of houses. 
high freight rate, yet the scarcity of sales made can 
be attributed to other things than this. 


Complaints Regarding Sizing. 


One complaint is that while the coal is of good 
quality, the sizing is not at all satisfactory, the com- 
plaint of some purchasers being that it contains an 
entirely too high percentage of pea coal. Other. 
dealers simply do not want any more coal at all, as 


However, should | 


This coal takes a- 


they feel with present stocks they can meet any de- . 


mand they might have up to July Ist, when they figure 
the strike will be history. It is really remarkable the 


number of retailers who pin their faith on the strike — 


ending on the above date. They argue that the ‘Gov- 
ernment will in some manner compel a resumption if 
the miners and operators do not settle their differ- 
ences ere then. 


Recently the coal companies have been devoting 


their entire efforts toward getting in overdue ac- 
counts. This phase of the trade has now sifted down 


- to a certain point, beyond which they report it is 


growing more difficult to pass. There is a class of 
retailers who have put out considerable coal on a 
credit basis and these concerns are finding, it very 
difficult to meet the urgings of their shippers to close 
the accounts. There is nothing serious in the situa- 
tion, yet with accounting departments not very busy 
in their usual lines of endeavor the retailers are feel- 
ing a strange pressure to pay up. 
There is little new in the steam trade. 
remains about the one size that can be freely had. 
with the price generally at $3.50, although with the 
situation in the bituminous trade becoming a bit more 


- tense there is no telling what may happen in the 


course of a few weeks should real active buying start 
in buckwheat. > 

There are many signs of changes evident in the 
bituminous situation, all of which have been stirring 
beneath the surface for the past several weeks. 
production has not increased to any noticeable degree, 
but there are unmistakable evidences of an increased 
consumer inquiry, which in some instances is becom- 
ing a distinct demand on the part of the buyer, All of 
this has the tendency to move the price of the small 
production upward, and already theré are many buy- 


The 


Buckwheat © 


_ the latter figure possibly than the former. 
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ers who will not admit it openly, are slowly being 
convinced that they may have possibly overreached 
themselves in ignoring what now appear to be the 
very low prices of only a month ago. 

_ The point has now been reached, too, when the 
high grade coals comprehended within Pools 1, 71 and 
9 are simply not to be had by the ordinary consumer, 
as practically all of this coal is spoken for by the 
- larger users of coal. This is particularly true of the 


coals coming off the Pennsylvania Railroad and it is 


really difficult to get a quotation on coals of the above 
grades from any shipper. Even Pool 10 has moved 
price, with many quotations 
running from $3.50 to $4.00, and with more sales at 
There is 
still a fair tonnage of unclassified coals to be had, 
and most of this is being offered at average prices of 
B53. 50 to $3.60. 

The trade for the most part, even the strictly brok- 


- erage interests, are doing their utmost to prevent 
_ price increases, and the general advice of the shippers 
_ when asked for coal by the consumer is to say to 


the latter to stay out of the market unless it is quite 
necessary to have the fuel for immediate consumption. 
It should not be deduced from the above that 
there is a rush on to buy coal, for such is not yet the 
case, but the larger users like the steel interests are 
taking the bulk of the production, and it is when the 
small buyer comes into the market he finds the board 
bare, as it were. The usual thing is for the shipping 
house to offer to buy the coal at the best possible 


- price, with commission added, with the result of slowly 
- growing prices as detailed above. 


on the Charleston Division, B. & O. 


FAIRMONT DOING BETTER 


Tonnage Climbing Slowly, but Gain Is Mostly 
from Small Mines. 


While no great change has taken place in mining 
conditions in northern West Virginia, production is 
gradually on the increase, although at times its 
progress is slow. The vast majority of plants at 
work are small operations, 

On Tuesday of this week there were 123 mines 
attempting to work in northern West Virginia. This 
was the largest number since the strike began. There 
were 23 active mines on the Monongah Division of 
the B. & O. The Charleston Division, B. & O., had 

a few mines working. Six plants were operating on 
the Connellsville Division; 23 on the Cumberland 
Division; 25 on the M. & K., and seven on the 
Monongahela Railway. Five plants were attempting 
to work non-union on the Morgantown & Wheeling 
and one lone plant continues to work almost daily on 
the Belington Weaver & Northern Railway. 
3 An analysis shows that on Tuesday just one mine 
more attempted to work on the Monongah Division, 
then attempted to do so on May Ist so that the pro- 
cess is generally slow. More success has been seen 
on the Charleston Division and the Morgantown & 
Kingwood Railway, Along the latter the plants of 
the Penn-Mary Coal Co. (Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion) have been a big factor. This property is well 
guarded, and as a result union officials have little 
chance to organize the miners. 

On Monday of this week there were 253 cars of 
~ coal produced in northern West Virginia, or 48 cars 
more than on May lst. The tonnage was produced on 
_ the various railroads and divisions as follows: B. 

_& O.-Monongah, 39 cars; Charleston, 70 cars; Con- 
- nellsville, 9 cars; Cuaboriand, 43 cars; Belington, 
Weaver & Northern, 3 cars; Morgantown & Wheel- 
ing, 3 cars; Monongahela, 15 cars; Morgantown & 
_ Kingwood, 71 cars. 

- Unconsigned coal loads are being decreed rapidly. 
5On the Monongah Division, the 1,200 which decor- 
ated the sidings when the strike first broke had been 

reduced to 101 on Tuesday of this week. Only ten 
remained on the Wyatt-Helen’s Run branches of the 
Western Maryland, while 19 were still on the Mon- 
_ongahela Railway. Only four no-bills were chalked 
It is re- 
ported that one operator having quite a few “no 
bills” is holding them at $4. Whether that price will 
tt be realized is a matter of conjecture, although it is 


only from 90 cents to a dollar from it now. 
|! 


——————— 





The price of coal has been on the ascent during the 
past week. While the various classifications are all 
in demand, the bulk of the trading continues to be 
confined largely to Fairmont mine-run. Prices range 
from $2.90 to $3, with the bulk going at $3. Occa- 
sionally some $3.10 coal is sold, but it is limited. On 
Monday the price started at $3 and there was a 
tendency to stiffen just a trifle, 


What slack can be obtained is selling at $2.75 to 
$2.80. Lump coal is scarce and commands a premium. 
Some lump was recently sold at $3.40. The coal 
appears to be bought by the steel companies, who 
had banked so solidly on the coke belt working 100 
per cent and being free of labor troubles during the 
strike. The B. & O. is reported to be paying the 
market prices, too, for coal. It was generally be- 
lieved this carrier was stocked with coal. 


Miners’ officials say their forces have not been de- 
pleted and that the inroads are due largely to strike 
breakers being imported from Pennsylvania, Al- 
though here and there the pinch of poverty is being 
felt, the miners have not yet reached a stage where 
they are inclined to talk settlement. However, an- 
other month or six weeks, it is thought, will show 
a decided change. During the middle of this week 
a second miners’ tent colony has been established at 
Rosedale, Monongalia county, where the Rosedale 
Coal Co. has had eviction proceedings served on 22 


families. The miners have put up tents on nearby 
property beyond the tracks of the Monongahela 
Railway. Otherwise everything is quiet in the min- 


ing camps. 

Eastern coal loading is growing, as increased ship- 
ments in that direction are noted within the past few 
weeks. Quite a few industries in the east said “they 
should worry” when the strike came along, banking 
exclusively on the Connellsville field to take care of 
their needs. Since that region has been more or 
less affected the S. O. S. call is being sent out for 
coal at various points where it can be procured. Not 
long ago a Jersey coal man was trying to get coal 
along the M. & K., a rather unusual thing. Last 
week 373 cars of coal were moved to the east, against 
256 cars the previous week, or a gain of 117 cars. 


Fifty cars of coal were loaded west off the Mon- 
ongah Division last week, a gain of six cars. 


Last Week’s Record. 


Coal loading in northern West Virginia last week 
aggregated 1,480 cars, or 74,000 tons The coal was 
produced by the following railroads and divisions: 
B. & O., Monongah, 270 cars; Charleston, 371 cars; 
Connellsville, 94 cars; Cumberland, 228 cars; West- 
ern Maryland, Belington, Weaver & Northern, 19 
cars; M. & K, 373 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 
30 cars. 

Last week’s tonnage was a gain of 261 cars over 
the week before. For the first time, every division 
showed an increase. These were quite large in some 
instances. There was a gain of 70 cars on the Mon- 
ongah Division, which was the most favorable, but 
a portion of this gain was due to coal being taken 
from stock piles. A gain of 65 cars was made on the 
Monongahela Railway. Mines along the Charleston 
Division, B. & O., gained 23 cars while the plants on 
the Connellsville Division chalked up a gain of 9 
cars. 

A healthy increase was noted on the M. & K,, 
where the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plants (Penn-Mary 
Coal Co.) are located. Along the Cumberland Divi- 
sion of the B. & O. there was an increase of 28 
cars. The Morgantown & Wheeling mines in the 
Scott’s Run belt showed a gain of 11 cars, while the 
plants along the Belington, Weaver & Northern 
made an increase of 9 cars. 

Production figures along the Monongahela Rail- 
way in Pennsylvania indicates that the ‘strike has not 
spent its full force. Last week the mines loaded 418 
cars, or a daily average of 70 cars a day. Usually 
anywhere from 150 to 350 cars of coal are loaded, 
with 275 to 300 cars a fair daily average. A com- 
parison shows that the mines on this stretch of rail- 
road last week produced 15 cars less than the prev- 
ious week, that total having been 433 cars. Thirteen 
of these mines were at work on Tuesday of this 
week. Eighteen attempted to work on Monday, but 
only 81 cars of coal were produced. 





AT HAMPTON ROADS 


More Inquiries Result in Stiffening Prices— 
Heavy Demand from West. 


The movement of coal through Hampton Roads 
last week maintained similar proportions to those of 
the previous week, but the market was more lively, 
and prices on the,leading classifications advanced 
more than 50 cents per ton. More numerous in- 
quiries were received from coastwise points, which 
has been attributed as one of the causes for the ad- 
vance in quotations. General stiffening of prices 
throughout the country as the realization grows that 
the strike is likely to endure for some time is another 
cause contributed to the advance. 

Shipments are being made regularly to New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore in addition to the New 
England business, shipments from West Virginia 
mines to the West are also increasing daily, and it 
is possible that demand from that quarter will in- 
crease to such an extent that tonnage shipped to tide 
may be decreased. Trade advices from New Eng- 
land indicate a disposition there to await develop- 
ments without attempting to increase commitments at 
the present time. 

The weekly figures here fais that for the wes 
ending May 5th, 355,501 tons was handled over all 
piers at Hampton Roads, while the tonnage for the 
previous week was 361,569 tons, for the year to date 
the tonnage handled amounts to 5,097,481 tons com- 
pared with 4,950,695 tons handled over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Hampton Roads and other ports especially to the 
north have already shown the effect of the coal 
strike, which has caused changes in both shipments 
and prices. The coal market during the last 
weeks of April was fairly stationary, but since that 
time a stronger tendency has been in evidence 
has resulted in the first increase in bunker 
prices since last fall. 


Bunker 


Quotations on bunker coal have moved up in keep- 
ing with the advance in the spot market. Bunker 
quotations for May up to the latter part of last week 
were from $5.15 to $5.25 a gross ton at the piers, 
as compared with $4.75 a ton in April and for sev- 
eral months preceding. ‘Recent quotations for bunk- 
ers have shown that another advance has been added 
during the present week, quotations for this week 
are $5.25 to $5.50 per ton piers. Even at this price 
coal agents here were not willing to enter into cen- 
tracts for delivery beyond May 15, and were wary 
about quoting prices to cover a period very far ad- 
vanced, 

Low volatile quotations have not yet caught up 
with those on high volatile classifications. Spot 
prices on smokeless coals have advanced about 50 
cents a ton since the beginning of the strike, and 
another 15 cents advance has been seen this week, 
making quotations on Peol coals about $5.60 to $6.00 
for Fool 1 grade, $5.45 to $5.70 for Pool 2 grade 
and $5.55 to $5.90 for Pools 1 and 2 mixed, these 
prices are based on a gross ton f. o. b. piers. 

Shipments from the non-union fields of West Vir- 
ginia, from which section coal routed via this port 
is mined, have maintained a steady figure, but coal 
men say that practically every field is in full opera- 
tion, and the price advanced on bunker coal is not 
considered above a general deviation of the market, 
and may be attributed to the great demand fér coal 
from those particular fields. Bunker coal is not in 
such demand as is coal for use in the New England 
States and Middle Atlantic States, but the demand 
has had its effect on bunker prices. 

When the price of one grade of coal advances, it 
is considered certain. that other grades will also 
follow very soon thereafter. New England States 
foresaw the strike and prepared’ with a supply of 
ninety days. The market in those States was filled 
with a surplus supply and then came a demand from 
New York and other intermediate points. The 
textile strike again aided in reducing the demand for 
West Virginia coal, as many factories and industries 
were forced to close. Taken as a whole, both coal 
bunkering agents and steamship agents think that 
this port has been greatly benefited by the strike. 
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Prices for the week are better, but show no 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Consumers Indifferent With Regard to Strike | 


considerable upturn from the week before, Smoke- 
less lump and egg have sold about $3. Mine- 


Further Moderate Price Advances as Buying run of this variety is in good demand at $2.75 


Movement Gains Force. and is likely to go higher. Nut and slack is $2.25 —Manufacturing on Limited Basis. } 

i to $2.50. i i 

Market conditions continue to show steady In high volatile coals, lump is selling, though in No one seems to be getting at all alarmed ins 
improvement. The last week has shown a cay demand, at about $3. Mine-run is quoted this district over the coal situation, There has been — 


broader area as well as a larger volume of de- 
mand, slightly improved prices and a greater per- 
centage of mining activity and production. While 
the greater demand still was for gas and steam 
coals, a larger call for domestic sizes marked 
the beginning of the summer purchases of winter 


but little coal moving from the docks. People are 
buying only for current needs which at this time ae 
not large. There is but an occasional report in the | 
press dispatches on the situation at the mines, and 4 
no apprehension is being felt, so far as can be de- 
termined. There are some indications that the rail- — 


at $3 for by-product coal and very. generally is 
selling up to that figure with steam coals at about 
$2.75. There are predictions that it will go to 
$3.25 before the week is out. Nut and _ slack, 
with a supply considerably shortened by a low 


home coal supplies. 

Steam demand, which had been largely con- 
fined to Pennsylvania and Ohio, is now showing 
itself further west, which is regarded as a most 
gratifying indication. Price advances for the 
week were moderate but frm. They gave indica- 
tion, it was said, of a purpose to avoid a wild 
market such as speculators are trying to bring 
about and the industry generally would be glad 
to keep away from. 

Demand pretty generally has been transferred 
during the week past, from by-product to steam 


coals, for which there is a sharp and growing 
call, which comes not only from Pennsylvania 
and Ohio but from Michigan, Indiana and the 
West. Tonnage sales are not large on each order, 


but the orders are much more numerowts and cover 
such a wide area as to suggest that a very general 
industrial revival is in the preliminary stages. A 
good many operators with large available tonnage 
are sitting tight until a definitely higher figure is 
mentioned. Everybody is counting on a higher 
market. 
Some Increase in Production. 


Production in the Cincinnati area of distribu- 
tion increased to some extent last week, except 
in the Kentucky districts served by the L. & N,, 
which were hampered in loading by transportation 
troubles on that line. There is a disagreement 
in the reports as to just what was the cause of 
the trouble—one attributing the obstruction to the 
ear shortages and the other to the railroad’s 
traffic limitations. 

Districts that were disturbed by union agitation 
are coming back nicely. Union officials sent 
word last week that food allowances must be cut 
off in the New River and Winding Gulf districts, 
and that in the Kanawha district these allowances 
would be cut down to two dollars. In conse- 
quence, it is believed that there may be a large 
revolt from the union, and Kanawha operators 
are talking hopefully about a considerable re- 


sumption of operations under non-union condi- 
tions. 

About forty mines, with more than 1,200 miners, 
were at work at the close of last week in this 
district. (This represented a substantial gain 


over the week before. New River and Winding 
Gulf are working 60 per cent and the Pocahontas 
districts more than 80 per cent. The Logan and 
Thacker districts of West Virginia are loading 
nearly 100 per cent. 

Harlan and Bell county districts of Kentucky 
are gradually getting their men back and increas- 
ing their operations. In Hazard, but for traffic 
troubles, production would be on a high per- 
centage, though union organizers still are more 
or less pestiferous there. 


Domestic Demand Beginning to Show. 


Smokeless producers are responding to an in- 
‘creased tidewater demand, most of which comes 
from New York and New England. The call is 
chiefly for mine-run and has, been such as to 
boost the price on this variety very handsomely. 
Demand for smokeless lump and egg from the 
West is just beginning to show itself. It is not 
very large as yet. 

Lake buying is on, but it has not yet reached 
large proportions. Most of it is for Eastern 
lake ports, but some tonnage for companies own- 
ing their own docks and boats is going to the 
Northwest, probably well in advance of actual 
demand, because the return boats need the ton- 
nage. 


total of preparation, is selling readily at $2.50. 
Domestic retail sales at this time are small in 
Cincinnati, being confined largely to smokeless 
lump for next winter’s use. This is selling to a 
limited extent solely because of the belief that 
prices will go higher soon—and dealers say that 
this expected advance will turn up about June Ist. 


HIGHER PRICES AT ALTOONA 


With the Output Stationary, an Increasing 
Demand from Line Points Is Noted. 


Attoona, Pa., May 11.—No developments of con- 
sequence have occurred in the central Pennsylvania 
field during the past week. Production has remained 
about stationary, the first week of May showing an 
output from the non-union mines that continue to 
operate of 2,437 cars, as compared with 2,445 cars 
the last week of April. 

In view of the scant production, prices are stiffening. 
Pool 10 is now bringing $3.50, which is the average 
price being received by those who are able to take 
out and market coal, 

There is an increasing demand from line points, 
communities that cannot be reached by boat from 
Hampton Roads, and to which southern West Vir- 
ginia coal cannot be shipped all-rail under competitive 
conditions, 

Many of the miners who have been idle the past 
six weeks are said to be growing restless, and there 
has been a considerable exodus on the part of 
foreigners who are buying tickets to New York, evi- 
dently with the object in view of returning to 
Europe. 

Some of the miners in the strongly unionized sec- 
tions are now in an inquiring state of mind, wondering 
why there is nothing being done to bring about an 
adjustment. Dr. W. Frank Beck, of this city, who 
has operations in both Cambria and Clearfield coun- 
ties, and who has steadily taken out coal at several 
of his mines, declared today that he could get all the 
men he wanted to work, but is holding off on the 
remainder of his operations for further developments. 

It is stated that the restlessness is especially 
noticeable among the non-union men who were in- 
duced to leave their work during the past few weeks, 
It is asserted that all sorts of promises were made 
to them, including one of $10 a week in the way of 
strike benefits. The money has failed to materialize 
and the men are now in no very amiable mood. 


Death of John H. Patterson. 


John H. Patterson, for many years head of the 
National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, died 
suddenly last Saturday while on board a train en 
route to Atlantic City. 

Mr. Patterson was a brother of the late “S.J; 
Patterson, formerly a well-known Dayton coal man, 
and was Sniaaeeds in the retail coal trade in that city 
before taking up the manufacture of the interna- 
tionally famous cash register on a small scale about 
forty years ago, 

He was the son of Col. 
the grandson of Col. 


Jefferson Patterson and 
Robertson Patterson, founder 
of Lexington, Ky. His mother was the daughter of 
Col. John Johnson, famous Ohio Indian Agent of 
the United States Government. 

Mrs. Oliva B. Koons, wife of Lucius T. Koons, 
president of the Majestic Coal Co., New York, died 
Friday morning after a lingering SHnegui The funeral 
will be private, services being held on Sunday at her 
late home, 965 Madison Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


roads, or some of them, are endeavoring to pick © 
up a little coal here and there, where it can be done — 
unostentatiously. There does not seem to be any 
heavy buying, but the intent seems to be to get lined 
up on a little more now and then, which can be moved 
ahead of any possible rush that might set in. 

The cause which would deplete stocks,—industrial 
resumption,—has not set in, Manufacturing is pro- 
ceeding upon a limited volume as heretofore, and 
there is nothing that points to any material increase. 
What change occurs, is for the better. There is a 
steady but limited turn for the better. But it will 
take some time before it registers much in the way 
of any materially greater coal consumption, 

Coal men generally are simply awaiting develop- 
ments, content to let the situation cure itself. Some 
feel that there has been too much effort put forth by 
people in the business heretofore, to aid in the de- 
velopment of coal distribution, which has resulted in 
adverse criticism, and the wise thing to do is to let 
things severely alone. Aside from answering ques- 
tions, there has been very little done by coal men 
with reference to suggestions in the present situation. 
Whatever may be the final outcome, there will be no 
unpleasant references to previous predictions in this 
matter. 


No Danger for the Future. 


As yet there has been no reason to feel that the 
Northwest is in any immediate danger of trouble 
as to the future supply. The surplus upon the docks 
remains very large, and has been cut down very 
little during April and so far in May. A few car- 
goes of coal have come forward, which had laid up 
at the lower lakes loaded, during the winter. Aside 
from some of this, there can hardly be any further 
receipts of dock coal. Some all-rail coal has been 
coming aiong during the period since the strike 
started, adding to the gross tonnage in the North- 
west. While it was not seriously needed, it defers 
the exhaustion of supplies by that much more tonnage. 

The situation has not become in any sense even 
firm in the view of owners of coal, for despite the 
suspension, quiet hints are abroad of offers to sell 
dock coal at the dock at a price which is fully under 
the list price. This may not have been generally 
made. It may have had a special reason for being 
quoted. But a cut of 90 cents to $1 even under stress 
of secrecy, indicates that there is no strength nor 
support to the market. 

Dock men realize that the natural outcome of the 
strike must be a lower range of prices and the 
moment that lower prices are announced, dock costs 
will have to drop. Hence it is probably figured that 
sales made now will merely anticipate the reduction, 
and may bring in some money earlier. If any busi- 
ness can be achieved by naming lower prices now, 
those quoting the lower figures probably figure that 
it is that much accomplished that might otherwise: 
be diverted elsewhere, 3 


Ex-Mine Officials Ordered Jailed. 


At Scranton, last Monday, Judge Maxey ordered 
John G. Hayes and James Peran, former mining 
officials, to jail on the ground that they had violated 
an injunction granted several years ago to prevent 
careless mining in workings of the People’s Coal Co. 
in West Scranton. 

Frank P. Christian, president of the company, 
failed to appear for sentence, his lawyers saying he is 
seriously ill at Watkins Glen, N. Y. The company 
and the men were ordered to pay a fine of $250,000 or 
go to jail. Peran and Hayes say’they are in no 
financial condition to pay such a fine, 
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_ SITUATION AT BUFFALO 





ituminous Prices Are on Up Grade but 
Consumers Are Not Buying Heavily. 


There is considerable effort to sell poor coal in this 
arket just now. It comes from country bank mines, 
a rule, and that stuff is seldom up to any sort of 
‘tandard. The most reputable jobbers refuse to 
le it. Some of them tried it a while, but there 
vas almost always complaint of it from the con- 
r. It costs money to fix up such sales, and when 
wea is carried through the seller has little more 
y than he had before and he has decidedly less 
eputation, This coal often comes in on consignment 
nd i is in the way of good business. 
i With only about half the usual amount of coal mov- 
ag from the mines that there used to be, the trade 
nanages to keep along pretty well. They are now 
alking of a four months’ strike, and with a little 
urther increase of output the consumer would re- 
nain tranquil. As a rule, though, the miners are 
tanding pat of late and refusing to accept any further 
iffers on the part of the operators. In spite of this, 
hough, the consumers are apparently doing nothing 
hat looks like stampeding, and so the end is not near. 
t is as much of a guess as it was at first who will 
vin. 
? Serious Differences of Opinion. 


I 





_A somewhat unfortunate difference has arisen 
wmong the city bituminous jobbers. Some of the 
eading ones do not think best to advise consumers 
o buy to any great extent, as they do not feel like 
taking the responsibility of predicting what will 
1appen in the next month or two. Others declare 
hat it is well to buy when coal of good quality can 
»e had at moderate prices. A third group urges 
ourchases whenever coal can be had and predicts big 
yrices before the men are at work again. These 
ast hold that everybody locks for high prices before 
ong and say it is not fairness or good judgment to 
advise holding off. Time will have to tell who is 
‘ight. : jen] 
a rule, the entire !ocal bituminous situation is 
juiet. Jobbers are not pushing for trade to any 
reat extent, for they cannot afford to spend much 
noney now. Trade cannot be held if any is obtained, 
ind besides the quality of the coal is not to be de- 
ended on, especially if it is mined in districts that 
lave not usually been in this market. This new coal 
S quite a puzzle to our jobbers. If an effort is to 
Je made to hold our trade after the miners go to 
work, certainly more attention should be paid to the 
juality of the coal. It is probable that resumption 
of mining will see the old market lines again about 


vhat they used to be, 
Some Fear a Railroad Strike. 


_ Here is a forecast that was figured out by some 
ity coal men lately. They think that things will 
lrift along about as at present till around July lst. 
Then if things are going against the men there is 
ely to be a railroad strike, for the plan to reduce 
ailroad wages is as determined as is the reduction 
fe cost of coal mining, 
The bituminous market is pretty nearly unquotable, 
shippers differing widely on their figures. Here is 
i fair medium quotation for spot coal of good quality: 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $4; Pittsburgh and No, 8 
team lump, $3 to $3.50; Allegheny Valley and other 
nine-run, $3; slack, about the same as mine-run. 
‘n fact more coal than formerly is sold as mine-run. 
eight rates added are $2.36 to Allegheny Valley 
e $2.51 to Pittsburgh and No. 8. 
~The hard coal situation is as quiet as ever. The 
local supply is small, but the demand is on a par 
with it. Nobody seems to be in a hurry to buy. 
ome dealers are asking for orders to book up against 
e timé-the supply is good again, but this is regarded 
1s merely good business, 
getting away. 
‘An odd condition in the hard coal trade is the re- 
fusal of consumers to buy the steam sizes. One 
would expect that this trade would be brisk, but it is 
ite the opposite. A shipping agent was asked if it 
would not sell if prices were reduced. He replied 
at a reduction of $2 a ton would not sell it. Better 
ut the prices up instead. 


\ 
f 


to keep customers from 


vantageous to the consumers. 


UNCERTAINTY AT CHICAGO 


Consumers May Be Forced to Buy Soon— 
Fair Quantities of Eastern Coal Arrives. 


The past week in the Chicago coal market has been 
one of uncertainty and indecision. Wholesalers are a 
bit hesitant about quoting prices, for the non-union 
operators are vacillating in their stand on quotations. 
the prices changing rapidly both up and down, but 
the general price trend being upward. Consumers 
also are reaching the point where they must soon 
show some action. The buying since the commencing 
of the coal strike has not been large, and the pre- 
strike buying was sufficient to carry the majority of 
the larger coal users for two to three months. How- 
ever, stocks are daily becoming depleted and they are 
commencing to inquire for fresh stocks. 

With the strike situation practically unchanged and 
the end not in sight, those who failed to store coal, 
believing the strike would be called off, or that the 
Government would step in and settle the matter in a 
shcrt time, are the ones who are now exciting the 
market with their inquiries. Fortunately, this ele- 
ment is not large. 

Demand for all grades of non-union coal from the 
East is strong, Eastern Kentucky operators are 
shipping fair quantities into Chicago at the present 
time and are securing approximately $3 for lump. 
Ege is up slightly to $2.75, while nut is selling at 

$2.50, an advance of 25 cents per ton. 

Western Kentucky coals suffered a slight reaction 
last week due to the surplus of this coal in the Chi- 
cago market, which was brought in in anticipation of 
a demand which never materialized. Some of this 
coal was moved at sacrifice prices in order to stop 
further demurrage charges. 


Prepared Sizes Unobtainable. 


The operators, in many cases, have found the de- 
mand so good that they refuse to sell prepared sizes 
and are holding the purchasers to run of mine coal 
as nearly as possible. 

Request from the country trade for anthracite coals 
has fallen off during the past few weeks, and the 
demand from the city trade for this coal is not brisk. 
Small quantities only are being taken by the local 
retailers and consumers. 

Wholesalers in this market who handle smokeless 
coals report the demand as good, but that they are 
accepting no orders for the present, due to the fact 
that the mines producing smokeless coals are over- 
sold and will be for a period of three to four weeks. 

Some large industrial buyers and two railroads 
were reported in the market last week to add to 
their accumulated stocks for the strike period, al- 
though the bulk of the industrial users are holding 
off, contemplating a reduction in freight rates as well 
as a settlement of the strike which would prove ad- 


One large wholesaler in Chicago who recently 
traveled through the coal mining sections of Illinois, 
reports stocks at Illinois mines as very low. He re- 
ports that southern Illinois and central Illinois, as 
well as the Peoria and Spring Valley sections, have 
little or no coal to offer. However, shipments are 
still being made from Williamson, Saline and Frank- 
lin counties, which are estimated to jointly hold about 


900 cars. There.are only about four dozen cars of 
screenings still remaining in all southern Illinois 
fields, 





Building Boom at Boston. 


Building in the business section of Boston ap- 
proaches something in the nature of a boom. It is 
probable that office space will be available in ample 
supply and at moderate figures by the time another 
year has rolled around. It is interesting also to 
notice that several of the new structures occupy the 
ground space of two or more old ones. For a long 
time, property ownerships in Boston were so jeal- 
ously controlled that it seemed impossible for an 
owner to secure adjacent space. New buildings were 
erected on the site of old ones without the enlarge- 
ment of area which is so desirable in the construc- 
tion of modern office buildings. 
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Chicago Notes | 


G. A. Bell, coal merchant from Marion, Ind., was 
in Chicago on business last week. 











The quarters of the Peerless Coal Co. in the Mc- 
Cormack Building are being overhauled and en- 
larged. R 

R. E. Jones, Wabasha, Minn., coal dealer and ope- 
rator of flour mill, came to Chicago last week to buy 
equipment 

D, J. Eberhart, coal and grain man from Newton, 
Ia., stopped in Chicago for a few days last week on 
business matters. 

R. W. Jackson, retail coal man from Jackson, 
Mich., was among the visiting coal men in the local 
market this week. 

A. B. Euga, lumber and coal retailer from New- 
comerstown, Ohio, was in Chicago last week visiting 
friends in the trade, 

R. C. Ridley, wholesale coal operator from Louis- 
ville, Ky., was among the visiting buyers in Chicago 
during the past week. 

The offices of the Markham C. & C. Co. have been 
removed from the Plymouth Building to the Fisher, 
where larger quarters will be occupied. 

G. A. Miller, connected with the Peabody Coal 
Co.’s office at Sheridan, Wyo., was visiting the main 
offices of his concern in Chicago last week. 

W. A. Spreen, who was formerly with C, M, 
Moderwell & Co., Peoples’ Gas Building, Chicago, 
has joined the sales organization of the McBard Coal 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Perry Altig, Walter S. Miller and John Jurgens 
have organized a new coa! concern at Petersburg, 
Iil., to be known as the Old Salem Coal Mining 
Co., incorporated for $5,000, 

W. R. Kernohan, formerly manager of the Cincin- 
nati office of M. A. Hanna & Co., and now in charge 
of the Chicago office of Cosgrove & Co., visited his 
friends in the “Cream City” last week. 

The Sterling-Midland Coal Co. has appointed H. 
M. Boyer general manager of the firm, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Boyer was formerly man- 
ager of the company’s Minneapolis office. 


Adolph Andre, Jr., Adolph Andre, Sr., Anton 
Bouche, W. W. Brown and O. Andre, have organ- 
ized the Treasure Coal Co., at Bartonville, Ill. The 


capital of the company is placed at $14,000. 

O. A. McNeil, Kenosha, Wis., C. S. Dodge, Mon- 
roe, Wis., and A. F, Stevens of Sandwich, Ill. visited 
the offices of Secretary I. L. Runyan of the Illinois 
& Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 

The Houlton Coal Co., a west side retail company, 
has announced the appointment of J. C. Salow as 
manager. Mr. Salow was formerly associated with 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co., large Chicago retailers. 

Jack Goodman, wanted for swindling coal opera- 
tors in Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania out of ap- 
proximately $500,000 by operating fraudulent retail 
coal companies, is under arrest at New Orleans, it 
was learned this week, 

L. H. Bobbitt, who auticipated becoming a part of 
the office force of the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co. in Chi- 
cago, has reconsidered the matter and will remain in 
Cincinnati permanently as manager of the firm’s 
branch office in that city. 

The Peabody Coal Co, and the Peoples Gas, Light 
& Coke Co, have both entered baseball teams in the 
Chicago Industrial Athletic League. Games will be 
played with teams representing other large Chicago 
concerns on Saturday of each week. 

Work has reached completion of the new retail 
coal yard of the Ideal Fuel Co., 26th and Canal 
Streets, Chicago. The yard occupies an entire block, 
and gives the company with its other facilities one 
of the leading establishments on the South Side. 

Many central and southern Illinois.coal mines that 
have purchased part of their power requirements from 
the Central Illinois Public Service Co. have electri- 
fied their fans, pumps and certain other equipment 
for the period of the strike. This will permit the 
mines to eliminate boiler and engine room forces. 
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CHANCES OF LEGISLATION 





Bland Bill May Not Pass But It Is Said to 
Have Harding’s Approval. 


Some of those in touch with the Washington 
situation express doubt as to the Bland bill providing 
for a Federal fact-finding commission for the coal 
industry becoming a law, at least at the present session 
of Congress. They say that, even if it passes the 
House, it is apt to encounter opposition and delay 
in the Senate. 

At the same time, the measure is understood to 
have the approval of President Harding, and his 
influence may prevail in expediting its passage, espe- 
cially with the bituminous shortage becoming more 
pronounced every day, This will lead to a public 
clamor for the Government to do something, and 
an investigation is always the first thing to be under- 
taken when things go wrong. 

The Bland bill, which the House Committee on 
Labor has recommended for enactment, calls for a 
thorough investigation into the reasons for the present 
strike and the creation of a federal agency with 
power to compel operators to supply complete in- 
formation on all costs that enter into the production 
and distribution of coal. The operators would be 
forced to furnish this information under penalty of 
being driven from interstate commerce. 

The bill was drawn by Representative Bland, Re- 
publican, who lives in the heart of the Indiana coal 
section. 

Creates Fact Finding Agency. 

The fact-finding body would be appointed by the 
President. It would consist of two representatives 
of the coal miners, two representatives of the 
operators and two representatives of the pub- 
lic, each serving at a salary of $5,000 a year. The 
chairman of the federal trade commission and the 
directors of the geological survey, the bureau of 
mines and the bureau of labor statistics would be 
ex-officio members without pay. 

In a report submitted to. the House in connection 
with his bill, Mr, Bland asserted that coal operators 
“came before the committee on labor and obstinately 
refused to give their cost of production, and it is 
fair to presume that such reports as were voluntarily 
made by them to existing Government agencies, who 
did not have the right to examine books, investigate 
contracts and cross-examine wittiesses, were padded 
and unreliabie.” 


Bland Explains His Motives. 

In explaining what he believes to be the matter 
with the bituminous industry, and how the situation 
can be corrected. Mr. Bland said: 

“It is the belief of the committee that the coal 
mining industry is very much overdeveloped, that 
there are approximately one-third too many coal 
mines and one-third too many miners for the proper 
economical operation and development of the industry ; 
that the overdevelopment of the coal mining industry 
is largely due to the seasonable character of the 
business, and that the unprofitable mine with the 
thin vein or slate band or other conditions unfavorable 
to efficiency and cheap operation exists chiefly by 
reason of the fact that at the approach of cold 
weather the consuming public demand greater 
quantities of coal than can be produced by the cheaper 
producing mines; that the price of coal then goes 
up, which results in the operator of the unprofitable 
mine finding a market for his product, in which 
instance the public must pay the unnecessary cost 
of operation. 

“The miner at the unprofitable mine necessarily 
works a very small portion of the time and in order 
to obtain a living wage must get a per diem far in 
excess of the wage earner who is employed each day, 
The wage controversy between the miners’ organiza- 
tion and the operators’ organization largely rests upon 
this fact. 

“No remedy for this great economic waste and 
disastrous industrial misfortune can be applied, nor 
can the wage controversy be permanently or justly 
settled except after all the facts concerning the in- 
dustryiare not only obtained, but are tabulated and 
presented in a carefully and scientifically prepared 
manner, 


“The problem of how to prevent the industry from 
being seasonable has been inquired into, The storage 
of coal during the summer has been suggested, 
together with the objections and arguments against 
the practice. A cheaper summer freight rate for coal 
also has been offered as an inducement to summer 
buying. 

“Tt is entirely probable that with the application of 
the proper remedy, the unprofitable mine and miner 
that works at the mine may go out of the industry, 
and that competition among efficient, profitable mines 
may reign throughout the year and that cheap fuel 
may be obtainable by the consuming public.” 


BOSTON MARKET HIGH 





Bituminous Prices Take on Further Strength 
as Receipts Dwindle. 


The very pronounced strengthening in the bitu- 
minous market which occurred so suddenly early 
last week, forcing spot prices up 35 to 50 cents a 
ton, was again duplicated this week when the scarcity 
of offerings and the fear on the part of shippers that 
they would be unable to replace their present ton- 
nage without bidding high for it, sent the market 
skyrocketing. 

For a time the situation could well be described as 
panicky. An advance in less than a week of nearly 
$1.00 a ton could well be said to have the charac- 
teristics of a panic. Large and well-known houses 
in Boston were asking $7.25 to $7.50 gross ton on 
cars Mystic, and others, who enter the market when 
there appears opportunity for unusual profit, were 
asking even more, 

One large buyer who was seeking a few cars of 
coal for immediate shipment stated that the shippers 
were “crazy’—that there was no justification for any 
such unusual jump in the price, and that rather than 
pay what he termed the exorbitant prices asked, he 
would sooner put his plants on screenings, which were 
quoted at the same figure this week as they were eight 
weeks ago, 

Of course, the prices quoted at Norfolk are far 
and away above those quoted early last week, when 
$5.15 gross tons f. o. b. Hampton Roads was paid 
by Boston shippers. The dearth of dumpings at that 
port, largely caused by the absorption of mine output 
by western interests, caused an advance of practically 
$1.00 per ton, actual sales running all the way from 
$5.85 to $6.15 gross ton. 


Little Coal in Harbor. 


There is very little coal in the harbor at Boston 
at this writing, most of the surplus on hand having 
been disposed of at a very fair profit, and shippers 
are not so eager in the solicitation of orders, nor are 
they at all anxious to quote ahead. As one shipper 
said, “It is very hard to tell which way the cat 
will jump,’ and the disposition is to offer only such 
tonnage at going prices as is on the way from the 
mine or otherwise readily available. 

The movement of bituminous from Hampton Roads 
to Boston and other New England ports is practically 
negligible, barely 6,000 tons by barge having been 
on the way the first of the week. Steamers are hold- 
ing to a regular schedule of trips, maintaining the 
supplies of public utilities here and elsewhere, usually 
under charter which covers a considerable period. 

Charters for barges are not especially easy to pro- 
cure at present, at least for what is termed cheap 
prices. A 3,800-ton barge, for instance, is getting 
$1 a ton from Norfolk; a 2,500-ton barge $1.10, and 
a 1,500-ton with a reasonably shallow draft is among 
the privileged classes, commanding $1.40 to $1.50. 
Schooners receive about the same rates as barges. 

Operators express the opinion that barge and 
schooner business will be very much more desirable 
next June or July, on the supposition that the strike 
will last as long as that, for then shippers will be 
straining every nerve to transport enough coal to this 
section to take care of winter requirements. In all 
probability, industry in general will have increased 
its pace so that more coal will be needed this coming 
winter than last. 

As for the Pennsylvania bituminous market, it can 
be summarized by saying that it is a minus factor. 









can be had for $3.50 to $3.60, and Pool 9 or bette) 
from $3.75 to $4.00 and more. 

Though prices are high for both all-rail 2 
Southern soft coal, it cannot be said to be the resul 
of a keen demand. The cotton mills are still ver 
much curtailed in their operations and shoe factorie 
are also on a very light schedule, though woolen, 
mills are doing fairly well. 

As for anthracite, the situation is very similar to 
what it has been these past three weeks, with ver 
little of any domestic sizes available and demand for 
what there is practically non-existent. Retailers are 
in no position to add to their stores, since what they 
have on hand, which is quite substantial, is not being 
drawn on to any great extent. Householders have 


. now ceased to buy for current consumption, and the 


number of those, animated by caution and foresight, 
who are laying in their next winter’s supply are 


so few as to be almost negligible. { 
JOHNSTOWN MARKET 
: 


Demand Increases and Prices Rise, While 
Tonnage Remains at Low Mark. : 


The demand for coal has picked up decidedly, 
with the strike in its sixth week, and prices have 
taken big jumps. The real effects of the strike are 
just beginning to be felt. Many consumers are in 
need of a new stock, and the prospect for a long 
siege of the present tie-up is seen. : 

Efforts to keep miners away from work by Black 
Hand methods are charged by Berwind-White 
officials at Windber. The following statement was 
issued from the concern: “Black Hand methods are 
still being continued at Windber in an effort to pre- 
vent our miners from working. Our investigations 
and reports received from employees show that the; 
are being greatly terrorized by this system. Althoug: 
it is claimed that only peaceable methods are being 
employed by those in charge of the present strike, 
the fact remains that Black Hand methods are still 
extensively used at Windber. Among other things, 
intimidating letters are being received daily through 
the United States mails and this matter has nov 
been called to the attention of the postal authorities 
at Washington, and inspectors will be sent into this 
district with the view of apprehending the perpetrators 
of this dastardly practice.” 

Union organizers have been active throughout 
Somerset County lately and the first part of the week 
meetings were held at Ralphton, Boswell, Meyersdale 
and Windber. 























Situation at Windber. 


Reports from the Lochrie-Price interests at Wind 
ber show that only three of their mines in that dis- 
trict are operating and at each of these. very little is 
being produced. About one car a day for shipment 
is about all that is being produced by the Lochrie 
interests in Windber, it was stated by an official of 
the concern. 

All operations are showing a slight increase, it is 
reported by the Berwind-White officials. There are 
men at work at all the mines, the officials state, an 
they are able to ship some coal daily. ; : 

All told, however, in the district of which Johns 
town is the center, little change has taken place 
within the past two weeks. In some instances a few 
miners have returned to work, it is claimed, but i 
other localities inroads by the organizers have cu’ 
down the figure, and it is possible that a greater num. 
ber are on strike now than at any time in the histor 
of the district. 

That a number of weeks, at least, will elapse before 
a settlement is reached is certain, for even though 
the miners would agree to meet with the operators, i 
would be some time before the differences would be 
adjusted satisfactorily and the men sent back at work. 
Several months will have been wasted before a settle- 
ment is effected, and probably considerable more. 

Prices quoted this week are as follows: Pool 9, 
aiaeaee Pool 10, $3.50-$3.75;, Pool 11, $3.40 te 
3.60. 
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lay 13, 1922 


The sixth week of the bituminous strike draws to 
Jose with production still tied up completely in the 
a organized districts and no negotiations under 
vay to bring about a settlement. 

‘In some of the non-union fields the output is gain- 





; in others it is about stationary. The latest word 
i this connection is a dispatch from Washington, 
stating that a marked increase in production during 
the present week is forecast in private advices of 
coal operators and semi-confidential advices to Gov- 
ernment agencies, Some estimates put the probable 
production of the current week at 4,700,000 tons. If 
present conditions of marketing and attitude of min- 
ers in various districts continue the results next week 
will be registered in even further increases, the re- 
ports declared. 

But even assuming that these estimates are correct, 
the fact remains that less than 5,000,000 tons a week 
is being mined, whereas consumption is estimated at 
between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 tons. This leaves a 
weekly deficit of some 4,000,000 tons to be supplied 
from storage, so that about 25, 000,000 tons of the re- 
serves on hand April Ist has already been used up. 
The effect of the strike on the various markets 
east and west has been more noticeable this week 
than in any: previous period. Consumers are coming 
into the market in greater numbers every day, being 
impelled to do so both by approaching exhaustion of 
stocks and rising prices. The upward tendency in 
prices is so marked as to excite apprehension on the 
part of operators who dread Government interven- 
tion. 

oo Conditions in West Virginia. 





_ Most of the increase in production has occurred in 
West Virginia, particularly in the southern and cen- 
tral parts of the State. The strictly non-union fields 
are producing at practically full capacity. These in- 
clude the Pocahontas and Tug River districts, as well 
as Logan and Mingo counties. It is reported that 
union organizers have appeared in the Pocahontas 
region this week, however, and are planning to con- 
duct an intensive campaign there. 

In the partly organized New River and Winding 
Gulf districts the output is increasing, on account 
of the better demand and also because some of the 
men heretofore on strike are reporting for duty. 

le... Lewis, secretary of the New River Coal 
Operators Association, in a statement regarding con- 
ditions in his district says: 

“Large numbers of former union miners in the 
New River field are daily applying to their former 
employers for work and are returning to the mines. 
Upon investigation I learned that they had the im- 
pression that there would be no further relief from 
District 29. The effect of the report of withdrawal 
of relief funds was noted immediately in the numbers 
of men who returned to work.” 

_D. C. Kennedy, secretary of the Kanawha Coal 
Operators’ Association, reports that the miners in his 
region are interposing practically no obstacles to 
the attempt of the operators to resume on an open- 
shop basis. He states that 39 mines have recently 
been put into operation and predicts that others will 
be opened gradually until the entire group of approx- 
imately 120 mines in that field are active. 

In the Fairmont district some of the smaller opera- 
‘tors and a few of the larger ones are operating open- 
shop with reduced forces and turning out a little 
‘more coal every week, but the gain there is relatively 
unimportant. The same is true of the Upper Po- 
tomac region, where some mines are working short- 
handed and others are closed down altogether. The 
Georges Creek region is still tied up tight. 


Neither Side Gaining in Pennsylvania. 


The situation is virtually a stand-off in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania. Most of the mines are idle, 
and those that.are in operation cannot muster a full 
working force. Some of the large operators in the 


; 
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Bituminous Strike Situation Not Much Changed. 


Output Shows Gain in Some Fields, but It Is Too Small to Satisfy the Increasing 
Demand, Which Is Sending Prices Upward at a Rapid Rate. 












northern part of the county that were tied up en- 
tirely for a while are trying to break the strike, but 
have had only indifferent success so far. 

Little change is noted in the Connellsville region. 
The combined coke output of the upper and lower 
fields last week was 52,200 tons, or 2,000 tons less 
than the week before. When the strike began the 
region was producing at the rate of 150,000 tons a 
week. During April the output declined rapidly, and 
while the strike has not made much further headway 
since the first of the present month, it is at least 
holding its own unless the tide changed this week, 
which is not indicated by the latest advices. 

A dispatch from Brownsville, Pa., this week stated 
that the ranks of striking coke workers in the Con- 
nellsville region are holding solidly despite growing 
sentiment to get back to work. No breaks were re- 
ported and the situation remained unchanged. A 
number of strikers, however, are reported dissatisfied 
because they are not sharing in strike benefits, and 
meetings are being held daily. Union organizers were 
planning to meet in Uniontown Friday, with a view 
of creating a new district for the Connellsville 
strikers. 

A report from another source confirms the report 
that the miners in the Connellsville region are chafing 
under the idleness and loss of wages. A newspaper 
man stationed at Uniontown, in a recent letter to a 
friend, gave his personal opinion of the situation in 
the following words: 

“Strikers are weakening. It’s hard to dope out 
when they will return to work, but they are tiring 
of the talk handed out at these mass meetings. They 
had 14 months of idleness (except at Frick plants 
along Monongahela River in Masontown district), 
and their funds are about exhausted. No relief is 
apparently forthcoming from the United Mine Work- 
ers. No effort or assistance is being offered by what 
union organizations are in the country (plumbers, 
bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, etc.). 

“Frick is only company making any effort to offset 
strikers’ activities. Rainey company rested its oars 
just as soon as strike opened.” 


How the Illinois Miners Feel. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune, who 
has been on a tour of the Illinois coal fields this 
week, reports that the 95,000 striking miners in that 
State still appear to be making a spring holiday of 
the walk-out. No evidences of want, hardship or 
privation have cropped to the surface. 

Among the idle workers the walk-out itself seems 
to be no longer even an interesting theme for con- 
versation. The little mining communities are quite 
used to idleness at this time of year. Generally speak- 
ing. the strike so far has not been followed by any 
particular financial pinch or pressure to which both 
the miners and the mining communities are not well 
accustomed at this time of year even in approximately 
normal times. 

The miners are quite ready to accept a reasonable 
wage cut. They say in general that they expected 
some wage deflation, but not as large a one as the 
operators would like to make. In talking with scores 


-of miners the general opinion expressed was that a 


slash of 20 to 25 per cent would be the figure. It 
would about put tonnage rates back to 1917 and would 
leave the day men about $1 higher than in 1917, giv- 
ing them about $6 a day maximum, as against $7.50 
in the contract which expired April 1. 


Judge Gary says he does not know why any of 
the men in the Steel Corporation’s mines discon- 
tinued work. ‘They must have been persuaded by 
outsiders,” he says. Well, as the sententious Japanese 
phrase puts it, “Has happened.” Those identified 
with coal mining will appreciate that there was 
nothing unusual in the Steel Corporation’s men being 
“persuaded by outsiders.” 








Boston Notes 





Mortimer D. Williams, 
Whitney & Kemmerer, has 
stay for a few days. 


eastern sales agent of 
left for Montreal, to 


A. W. Krause and G. Walter Anderson, of the 
George E. Warren Co., have been in New York the 
past week on business.’ , 


Steve Matthewson, of the Spring Coal Co., has 
left for a week’s visit to the coal fields of central 
Pennsylvania on business. 


Charles P. Chase, sales manager of the New Eng- 
land Coal & Coke Co., went to Baltimore on Wednes- 
day of this week in the interest of the company. 


A new record for fast unloading at the- Everett 
Coke Works was established last- week when the 
steamer Newton, laden with 7,463 tons of coal, was 
discharged and sent away in 7% hours. 


E. B. Townsend, of the E. B. Townsend Coal Co., 
has entirely recovered from the effects of the opera- 
tion which he underwent for appendicitis and is 
spending the pleasant Spring days at his pretty sum- 
mer home at Wayland, Mass. 

The Coastwise Transportation Corporation, which 
is partially Boston-owned, has benefited substantially 
to date because of the coal strike. Its fleet of seven 
modern steamers have been carrying capacity cargoes 
from Hampton Roads to both Boston and New York. 


Considerable interest is being shown by local .coal 
men in the annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association which will be held 
in Chicago, May. 18th, 19th and 20th. Quite a 
few have signified their intention of attending. 


President W. A. Clark, of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, in a letter to members, says 
that two months’ loss of tonnage under present ‘busi- 
ness conditions -will not materially affect the market, 
but for every day on which no coal is produced be- 
yond two months, just so much less chance is there 
for lower prices being possible. A strong, high mar- 
ket will be a sure thing in anthracite, growing to 
panic conditions as cold weather approaches, he says, 


On Thursday the Suffolk County Grand Jury in 
a report to the district attorney stated that Boston 
coal dealers were not guilty of any conspiracy to fix 
prices. They said that Councillor Ford, of the 
Boston City Council, had brought forth no evidence 
worth making an investigation on, and gave no facts 
that were not already common knowledge in the 
community. The jury asserted that evidence showed 
that the cost of coal at the mines in Pennsylvania 
was approximately $8.10 per gross ton, that the cost 
of transportation averaged $4.62, making a total of 
$12.72 delivered to the Boston retail dealers, 


Lackawanna Steel Co. 


While there never was any direct connection be- 
tween the Lackawanna Steel Co. and the Lackawanna 
Railroad, the two enterprises grew up side by side in 
Scranton, the steel company, originally an iron com- 
pany, having made a very small and modest start back 
in the ’50s under the auspices of the Scrantons, in 
conjunction with the Taylor and other New York 
interests who i shets also ae factors in the 
De be & W. 

Despite ee Ne Ceaser of the enterprise, the 
original interests are still concerned therein to a 
large extent, the present Moses Taylor being a grand- 
son of one of the founders of the company. The lack 
of opportunity for expansion led to the removal of 
the plant from Scranton about 20 years ago, when the 
ground was taken over by the D., L. & W. R. R. Co. 
as the site of its new car shops. The new location, 
as is generally known, is on the outskirts of Buffalo, 
where a new city, incorporated under the name of 
Lackawanna, has since grown up. 

The Lackawanna company has a capitalization of 
$70,587,306, and its sales in 1920 totaled $70,587,000, 
It controls more than 50,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
31,000 acres of coal lands and rights in Pennsylvania 
and a supply of limestone sufficient for thirty years 
capacity operations. In addition it owns a majority 
of stock in the Ellsworth Collieries Co., whose coking 
coal resources are estimated at 84,000,000 tons. 
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COAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Mining Engineers Give Their Views on the 
Strike and Its Causes. 


The American Engineering Council has made pub- 
lic some interesting views on the coal strike, gathered 
from leading mining engineers and others who have 
studied the situation. 

George Otis Smith, Director of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, says: 

‘It is only too plain that irregular operation 
requires more mines and more mine workers and 
thus involves a sad waste of capital investment and a 
sadder waste of man power. The high cost of this 
inflation of mine capacity and working force is prop- 
erly charged against what the mines produce. The 
coal consumer pays the score. 

“The consumer, moreover, can be charged with 
some responsibility for this excessive cost as well as 
with the high price itself. The cure for the bad con- 
ditions is partly in his hands, for a more regular 
demand for coal could not fail to result in more 
regular operation of the mines. Irregular operation, 
traceable in large part to blind neglect of the coal pro- 
ducer by the coal consumer, is thus both the cause 
and the effect of a double inflation that is conserva- 
tively estimated at half a billion dollars of misplaced 
capital and a hundred thousand misplaced men. 


Coal Industry Must Cure Itself. 


“But if complete betterment of conditions is to be 
attained the coal industry must be its own physician. 
Collective bargaining over wage scales or united op- 
position to public inquiry cannot take the place of co- 
operative effort in raising mine efficiency. Cheaper 
coal and a larger earning are two ideals which can 
be attained by engineering after bargaining has utterly 
failed.” 

Edwin Ludlow, one of the most prominent mining 
engineers in the country and late President of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, said: “The outcome of it depends entirely 
upon what action Washington may take. It has been 
asserted that the operators have gone into this fight 
for the purpose of breaking up the unions. There are 
no facts to sustain such a statement. a 


Miners Aiming at Nationalization. 


The great desire of the miners is that the» coal 
mines should be nationalized. This socialistic argu- 
ment is extremely dangerous; the whole country 
should put its stamp of disapproval on any tendency 
toward nationalization or toward Government inter- 
vention in the management of a basic industry of this 
country.” 

Carl Scholz, vice-president and general manager of 
the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
charged that hundreds of examples can be furnished 
of cases where the miners’ officials use their wits to 
retard production and increase the cost. 

R. M. Atwater, Jr., mining engineer of New York, 
summarized. the outstanding evils of the bituminous 


coal industry as follows: “Too many mines, too 
many miners, too much seasonal variation in con- 
sumption.” In the hard coal mines he said the dif- 


ficulty was “too many miners, too much seasonal vari- 
ation, too much railway politics.” 

J. B. Warriner, general manager of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., said: “The faults of the mine 
workers are due to lack of understanding of economic 
and industrial conditions and of the natural laws that 
govern such conditions.” 


Consumers Responsible for Strike. 


J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association of Washington, D. C., said “The 
present coal strike is not John L. Lewis’s strike nor 
the operators’ strike, but is the coal consumers’ strike. 
He is the man responsible for it.” 

William Hutton Blauvelt, manager of the plant de- 
yelopment department, Semet Solvay Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., said: “Neither side of the controversy has 
touched the real problem, which lies far deeper. It 
is economic, not political.” 

George S. Rice, chief mining engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, said of the bituminous industry, with which 
the greatest problem of over-development of coal 
mining capacity arises: “The storage of coal is un- 











| 
A Financial View of Bituminous Industry. _ 


National City Bank Says It Is on a False Basis and That the Best Method of Correc- 
tion Is for Some of the Miners to Seek Other Employment. 


Discussing the question of over-development and 
under-employment in the bituminous industry, the 
National City Bank of New York has this to say in 
its monthly circular: 

There is no material disagreement about the main 
facts of the coal industry, and the situation is so 
simple that it seems strange that so little is said of 
the remedy that is within the reach of the miners 
themselves. Since too many workers are seeking em- 
ployment in the industry, some of them should leave 
it and find employment elsewhere. It then would be 
necessary to give reguiar and approximately full 
employment for the remainder in order to get out 
the required supply of coal. 

The consumers of coal would find that in order to 
be sure of having an ample supply they would have 
to lay in stocks. The coal operators would have to 
settle by competition who should have the miners 
and the business, upon the condition that the mines 
were operated all the year round, and the natural 
solution would be that the most available and easily- 
worked coal deposits would be worked first. If the 
miners’ union would use its power to promote some 
such reasonable adjustment as this, it would help the 
situation of the mine-workers and at the same time 
render a great service to the public. 

There is nothing very harsh or unusual in the 
suggestion that the surplus miners, who, according to 
all accounts, are about one-third of the total number, 
should distribute themselves in other occupations. 
Every individual has the responsibility of finding 
where he can be useful, The entire population is 
under this compulsion, 


Miners No Different from Others. 


If there are too many lawyers or doctors, as some- 
times seems to be the case, it is not assumed that 
they have any claim upon the public for support, but 
they are advised to find something else to do, The 
number of coal miners must have increased con- 
siderably under the increased production of war-time, 
and it may be presumed that a good many are not 
so old at the work that it is too late for them to 
learn anything else, There must be many young and 
unmarried men among them to whom a change of 
occupation will be no great hardship. 


One remarkable fact about the situation is that 


with the possible exception of a year or two during . 


the war there always has been a great surplus of 
labor in the industry, which shows that it has been 
constantly attracting more labor, despite the apparent- 
ly unattractive conditions. This raises a presumption 
that the high pay while at work, coupled with 
numerous days of idleness, constitutes the attractive 
feature, and really creates the “problem.” 


Part-Time Work Appeals to Many. 


We have the statement from the records that not- 
withstanding the great amount of enforced idleness 
there is a further amount of voluntary idleness, and 
the excuse is given that the enforced idleness has a 








questionably a benefit in equalizing production and in 
preventing local shortages of coal in the Winter 
months, but it is not a remedy for the manifest over- 
productive capacity of the mines and their employees.” 

P. J. Quealy, vice-president and manager of the 
Kemmerer Coal Co., Kemmerer, Wyo., discussing the 
coal problem in Wyoming, said: “The instability and 
present condition of the coal business I charge most 
positively to radicalism in union labor as the chief 
factor.” 


McAuliffe Favors Proposed Legislation. 
Eugene McAuliffe, president of the Union Col- 
liery Co., St. Louis, offered the following specific sug- 
gestion toward an ultimate solution: 


“Enforced co-operation of all labor organizations, 
reformation of the United Mine Workers’ organ- 


demoralizing influence upon the habits and characte 
of the workers. From every standpoint, therefore 
it appears that there is no remedy for the situation 
except by reducing the number of miners, and that 
will never be accomplished by paying fulltime wa 
for half-time work. This policy is in violation a 
economic principles, for the higher wages are made, 
the more miners there will be to divide them. 

Moreover, the high cost of producing coal, while 
yielding most unsatisfactory results to those employed 
in the coal industry, has become a great burden to all 
the other industries, It increases the cost of power 
and of transportation, and thus appears again and 
again in the cost of living for every family in the 
land, and as most of these families are supported by 
small incomes, the multiplied cost of coal has a 
serious effect, restricting their purchases of other 
things, and thus curtailing consumption and mali 
unemployment in all lines. 

The coal industry is on a false basis, and kept the 


by mistaken leadership, supported by mistaken senti- 
ment, 





As to Government Control. 


It is urged in some quarters that the mining indus- 
try should be taken over by the government, but if 
that was done, what policy should the government 
follow? Should it continue to divide up the limited 
amount of work among all the men who claimed a 
share of it, increasing the pay as the amount of work 
for each diminished, or should it organize the in- 
dustry for efficient production, and compel one-third 
of the miners to find other work. If the latter is the 
remedy, the miners can apply it themselves, without 
the intervention of the government. Would they 
rather do it of their own choice or under the direc- 
tion of the government? , 

The responsibility for placing oneself where needed 
in the social organization is inseparable from individ- 
ual liberty. If the task of placing each person in 
industry and fixing his compensation was to 
arbitrarily exercised by the government, the responsi 
bility would be there, but so long as we claim fon 
ourselves the right of choice of making our own bar- 
gains, we must accept the responsibility, for errors of 
choice must be accepted. We cannot claim the right 
to work in occupations that are overcrowded. ‘ 

This view does not mean that the situation in the 
coal industry is a matter of indifference to the public 
on the contrary, the plight of the miners and theit 
families is of itself a matter of very real concern, b 
nothing can be gained by disregarding economic prin 
ciples. The general question of aiding people to fin 
employment is a subject of great practical interes’ 
but the case of the surplus workers in the coal in 
dustry is not different in principle from that whic 
would be presented by a surplus of shoemakers, 

No relief can come to the coal industry by fo 
lowing up the attempt to base wages upon the amou 
of idle time in the industry. What is wanted is les 
idle time. 








ization, full recognition on the part of the employer 
that the mine worker is entitled to a fair living wage 
consistent with the American standard, enactment of 
legislation that will insure a full finding of fa 
concerning the industry, monthly publication of the 
facts by the secretary of Commerce and amendment 
of the Transportation act to require railroads to secure 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a cell 
tificate of convenience and necessity before entering or 
serving a coal mine.’ 

J. G. Puterbaugh, president of the McAlester Fuel 
Co., McAlester, Okla., said: “The miner is sadly and 
viciously misled as to the attitude of the employer 
toward the employe.” 





For expert opinion on business, talk to a trade 
paper editor. 
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ANTHRACITE PARLEY LAGS 


Sub-Committee Holds Only Brief Sessions 
and Accomplishes Nothing. 


The sub-committee of miners and operators, at 


their meetings in New York this week, accomplished 





4 


nothing toward ending the anthracite suspension. 
hey were in session only two days, Tuesday and 
) Wednesday, and then adjournment was taken until 


next week to enable the U. M. W. officials to attend 
a labor convention in Scranton, 


Asked why the anthracite operators did not state 


i) definitely the terms they were prepared to offer the 
miners, Samuel-D. Warriner, their spokesman, said: 


“Tt would have been a very simple matter at the 
outset for us to tej! the miners’ representatives what 
we thought the wage reduction would be, but this 
necessarily would have been a maximum figure to 
cover all contingencies, known and unknown. We 
were and are willing to do this. We do not intend 
to put out a ‘trading proposition.’ Furthermore, we 
have thought it our duty to our employees to listen 
to and carefully consider their side of the case, and 
to give them an equal ‘chance to get our viewpoint. 


“We believe that real progress has been made 


' towards an understanding and that we are approach- 


ing a point where there can be a contact of minds on 
the fundamental problems involved. There is already 
a much better comprehension of the fact that for 
everyone in the anthracite coal regions, as well as 
for the mine worker, it is better to have regular em- 
ployment at good wages than scant and irregular em- 
ployment at overinflated wages. 


“Our problem is to make the wage reduction not 
as much, but as little as possible and still keep the 
mines in cperation. -That is the problem with which 
we are grappling and of which we expect to find a 
solution fair to all, but this solution cannot be 
brought about hurriedly nor until those concerned 


_ have come to an understanding of facts and condi- 


tions which neither miner nor operator can ignore.” 
Neither Side Can Back Down. 


The Miners’ Bank of Wilkes-Barre, in commenting 
on the anthracite strike, points out that the wage 
negotiations have reached a stage where it is difficult 
to see how either side can very well recede from its 
position without embarrassment. ‘“The operators have 
insisted upon a readjustment of wages to accord with 
the reduced pay in other industries,” it says. “The 
men have’ demanded increased remuneration and some 
changes in working conditions, with the labor Teaders 
virtually assuring the men that they would get great 
benefits from the strike.” 

Discussing other aspects of the suspension, the bank 
says in its current circular: 

“Tt is orderly and for the most part without sen- 
sational features, one reason being that the men were 
fairly well fixed financially when the strike began 
and haye by no means yet used up their savings bal- 
ances. Furthermore, the men have been accustomed 
from time immemorial to an Easter recess, so that 
the idleness of the past month has not been very irk- 
some and is not likely to become so until further 


heavy inroads have been made in their surplus funds. 


“So far as the consuming public is concerned, there 
has been no suffering for fuel and no difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies where coal has been needed. The 
first month therefore has witnessed only preliminary 
skirmishings of a strike which is likely to develop 
some interesting tests during the next few weeks. 

“Curiously enough the business conditions of the 
Wyoming Valley have not been seriously affected yet 
by the tie-up of the mines, but the reduction in pur- 
chasing power is sure to have a very direct influence 


- sooner or later.” 


= Miners Seeking Other Jobs. 


Complaints that mine workers of the Scranton dis- 
trict are taking the positions of union men, especially 
in the building trades, at non-union rates and under 
non-union conditions, have been made to the Scranton 
Central Labor Union, 

It developed at a recent meeting of the union that 
several of the business agents and other representa- 
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Warriner Takes Issue with Lewis 


Chairman of Anthracite Operators’ Policies Committee Says Head of United Mine 
Workers Made Glaring Misstatements at Congressional Hearing. 


S. D. Warriner, chairman of the General Policies 
Committee of Anthracite Operators, has written the 
following letter to Chairman Nolan of the House 
Committee on Labor: 

In his testimony before yeur committee, Mr, John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, made certain statements regarding present 
conditions in the anthracite region which I cannot 
permit to remain on the record unchallenged. 

On page 194 of the record, “Hearings before the 
Committee on Labor” on H. R. 11022, occurs the 
following statement by Mr. Lewis: 

“The mine workers wished to remain at work in 
the mines, but existing circumstances would not per- 
mit them to do so. The trouble so ‘far, in the anthra- 
cite region is that the operators are not willing to 
allow the mine workers to continue at work during 
the progress of the negotiations, and as they have 
accumulated considerable stocks of coal, and as warm 
weather is about here, there will be no great hard- 
ship from this suspension except to the poor devil 
of a mine worker who finds himself out of a job, 
and to the railroad worker who may be laid off after 
the surplus stocks of coal are carried to the market.” 

This statement is distinctly at variance with the 
facts. In accepting the invitation of Mr. Lewis to 
meet the representatives of their employees for the 
purpose of negotiating a new wage agreement, the 
General Policies Committee of the Anthracite Opera- 
tors expressed regret that the date for the meeting 
fixed by Mr. Lewis, namely, March 15th, approached 
so closely, that of the termination of the existing 
agreement, as it would not permit the completion of 
the negotiations, 


Suspension a Surprise io Operators. 


They agreed, however, to meet with the miners’ 
representatives and have been in almost continuous 
conference with them through the wage negotiating 
committee since March 15th. In view of the fact that 
negotiations were in progress and that there were 
possibilities of an agreement being reached, which even 
if reached after April lst, could have been made re- 
troactive to that date, the calling of the suspension 
by Mr, Lewis came as a distinct surprise to the 
anthracite operators. 





Their representatives on the negotiating committee 
protested vigorously’ on what they ‘considered a 
flagrant breach of faith on the part of Mr. Lewis 
and his associates, but’ without avail; The anthracite 
operators were absolutely without any responsibility 
for the calling of the suspension, 

The statement that the operators had accumulated 
considerable stocks of coal falls to the ground whem 
it is known that approximately 90 per cent of the coal 
in storage consisted of pea and buckwheat sizes which 
had backed up in the storage yard simply because of 
lack of demand for these sizes in the late months of 
1921, 


Operators’ Attitude Misrepresented- 


_ Mr. .Lewis in the paragraph following the one 
quoted says further; “Im the anthracite field the 
operators are carrying out their agreements to enter 
into conference, but say there must be a suspension. 
until it can be determined when the wage rates for 
the: ensuing term are to be fixed.” The anthracite: 
operators never made nor’ contemplated making any- 
such. utterance. 

On page 199 of the record, Mr, Lewis is quoted 
as saying: 

“Am investigation made recently throughout the 
anthracite regions outside of Scranton reveals the fact 
that the decline in prices in these regions has been 


distinctly less than it has been in Scranton, and 
therefore considerably less than throughout — the 
United States as a whole. This investigation has 


been only partially completed, but so far the strong 
probability is that prices in the anthracite regions 
have even risen since June, 1920, at which time they 
reached the peak, both in Scranton and throughout 
the United States generally.” 

What the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
really said was: “During the month from February 
15th to March 15th there were decreases (in the re- 
tail cost of food) in Detroit, Philadelphia, Rochester, 

Salt Lake City and Scranton of 3 per cent; in 
Norfolk and San Francisco of 2 per. cent, and in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Little Rock, Louis- 
ville, Mobile, Minneapolis New Orleans and St. 
Paul of 1 per cent,’ Scranton being included in the 
group of cities that reported the largest decrease. 











tives of local organizations had received complaints 
that idle miners were filling the places of union men 
at reduced wages, thereby putting many members of 
the local building crafts out of employment. 

It is the intention of the central body to conduct 
a thorough investigation into the many reports, and 
if conditions warrant it to demand that the miners 
be taken off the jobs. 


Retail Trade in Washington. 


A letter from Washington, D. C., says: 

“The retail coal business here is practically at a 
standstill. Washington people seem to be not at all 
concerned about the outcome of the strike, and prac- 
tically no inquiries are being made for coal and no 
storage of winter supplies is being made. Some little 
soft coal is coming into the city and is being sold 
for current needs. 

“There is no great stock of either bituminous or 
anthracite on hand. As far as we are able to ascer- 
tain, the consumer is of the opinion that the miners’ 
demand for more pay is unwarranted and that there 
will have to be a reduction in both mining costs and 
railroad freights to put the coal industry on a par 
with other commodities which have been and are 
being reduced in price.” 


A great advance occurred in Burns Bros.’ stock, 
but few, if any, of the trade seem to have been in on 
this. The opportunity was so close to home that they 
overlooked it. 


A Move for Fewer Yards. 


It is understood that the Fuel Administrator of 
Massachusetts is convinced that there are altogether 
too many concerns in the retail coal trade and has 
suggested that an allotment of one dealer to ten 
thousand inhabitants would be about the right thing. 

This is in line with the suggestion conveyed in a 
recent item in our columns, in which reference was 
made to the cutting down of saloons to a certain per 
capita basis while the prohibition movement was 
gaining ground. 

There is no doubt but what the trade is divided 
to an undue extent in certain communities: Cost of 
handling is considerably increased through the divi- 
sion of the work among various interests, each with 
their competitive efforts to secure more business and 
equipped to handle more than they ever have done. 

But an allotment of one to ten thousand would 
mean a retail coal monopoly in the majority of towns 
and villages for there are comparatively few places 
that would be entitled to more than one yard, or att 
least one coal distributor, under such an arrange- 
ment. 

Granting that authority might be devised such as 
was granted to excise commissioners years ago, 
would the public be any more content even though 
price was reduced twenty-five or fifty cents a ton? 


Saward’s Annual, the standard book of coal statis- 
tics, is now ready, 
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General Notes | 


The Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Trenton, N. J., on June 7th and 
Schieae / 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. has ordered 
3,000 gondola cars of the 115,000-pound type from 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

The Southern Elkhorn Coal Co. is a new $100,000 
corporation at Huntington, W. Va. Among those 
interested are A. F. Parsons, Connor Hall and C. R. 
Priddy. 

The office of the Farrell Fuel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., formerly located in the Bessemer Build- 
ing has been moved to room 1512 First National 
Bank Building. 

S. P. Woodside has been appointed chairman of 
the Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Committee, Central 
Freight Association Territory, succeeding J, C. 
Venning, resigned. 

The Rerlin Gas Works Co. has contracted for 200,- 
000 tons of second Durham gas coals at 2ls 6d per 
ton f, o. b., delivery May to August, inclusive, ac- 
cording to a cable from London. 

The Bertha Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, has opened an 
office at Huntington, W. Va., in charge of Harvey 
H. Morris, well known in southern West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky coal circles. 

G. C. Thompson, of Rockville Center, L. I., has 
purchased a site for a coal yard at East Rockaway. 
It is understood that he will conduct the business 
under the name of the Commuters Coal Co. 

In spite of 1921 being a year of depression and 
light traffic, the Pennsylvania Railroad system used 
upward of a million tons of coal a month and its 
coal bill for the year was $51,000,000 in round num- 
bers. 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway . during March amounted to 
1,742,560 tons, compared with 1,310,357 tons in same 
month last year, an increase of 432,203 tons, or 32.9 
per cent. 

Members of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association attending the annual convention in Chi- 
cago next week will have the benefit of reduced 
fares, provided the number from out of town is not 
less than 250. 

The many friends of D. F. Williams, vice-president 
and general sales agent of the Hudson Coal Co., will 
be glad to know that while he has been suffering 
from a severe attack of pneumonia, he is now pro- 
gressing in good form. 

John F. Bermingham, president of the Dalaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., who was operated 
on for appendicitis two weeks ago, continues to im- 
prove steadily and is expected back at his office in 
the course of another fortnight or so. 

The Stout Coal Co. has opened a strip mine at 
Meadowbrook, W. Va., a few miles north of Clarks- 
burg and is continuing to operate in spite of the 
strike. About a dozen men are working with a steam 
shovel. This is the only stripping in that vicinity. 

Quin Morton, one of the most widely known West 
Virginia operators, is in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, recovering from a paralytic stroke. He was 
stricken about two weeks ago while on a business 
trip to that city. According to latest reports, his 
condition is showing marked improvement. 

The “Soo” Canal was opened for traffic April 17th 
and from that time on to the end of the month only 
5,000 tons of anthracite passed through, compared 
with 109,719 tons in the same period of last year. 
Bituminous tonnage in April amounted to 109,000 tons, 
compared with 259,288 tons in the same month of 1921. 

The Advisory Board of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, at a recent meeting in Cleveland, 
ratified the joint resolution adopted in Chicago on 
February 27th at a conference of railroad labor 
leaders and officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America for a closer alliance between these two 
branches of labor, 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Railway during March amounted to 705,993 tons, 


compared with 386,581 tons in same month last year, 
an increase of 319,412 tons, or 82.7 per cent. For the 
first quarter of 1922 tonnage carried amounted to 
1,782,837 tons, compared with 1,357,568 tons in 1921, 
an increase of 424,269 tons, or 31.2 per cent. 


Owing to the rush of business, William L. McCoy 
and Clifford S. Patterson of the Pittsburgh office of 
the Bertha Coal Co. are now assisting Harry A. 
Thompson, manager of the Bertha Coal Co. and 
Wholesale Coal Co., at the Covington, Ky., office. 
The Wholesale Coal Co. is now shipping from one to 
200 cars daily and are in splendid shape to take care 
of their customers. 


The fact that Quin Morton is in a Chicago hospital 
suffering from a stroke of paralysis, sustained some- 
thing more than a fortnight ago, may be accounted 
a veritable trade casualty. It was just about a month 
ago that we met this West Virginia veteran, on a 
train between Charleston and Huntington, and he was 
evidently much downcast by the trade difficulties lead- 
ing up to the then recently commenced strike. 


The Bureau of Mines is collecting data relative to 
the use of brattice cloth in mines. At present little is 
known as to the amounts used, or the life of dif- 
ferent cloths under different conditions of use, al- 
though the aggregate expenditure for this purpose is 
large. Samples of cloth used at a number of large 
coal mining plants in western Pennsylvania have been 
obtained by the Bureau. 


Asa W. Young, president of the R. Young & Bros. 
Coal Co., White Plains, N. Y., died at his home in 
that city last Saturday. He was head of the lumber 
firm of Young & Halstead, Inc., of Mount Kisco, 
and of several other lumber concerns, besides being 
vice-president of the Mount Kisco National Bank and 
a director of the Citizens Bank and the White Plains 
Hospital. The Young coal interests, originating at 
White Plains, date back to Civil War days. 


There is considerably more interest being taken 
in the barge proposition for the upper Mississippi 
River. The argument has always been emphasized 
with the possibility of bringing coal up the river 
from the Illinois fields or from mines up the 
Ohio, and taking iron ore down. There is no 
question but a considerable amount of coal which 
now comes all-rail from Illinois could be shipped 
at a considerably lower rate by barge, if the 
unloading facilities were made adequate. 


A dealer at Orange, N. J., writes: “The coal 
business around this territory is practically dead. 
While we have a number of orders on our books for 
the winter’s supply, the people are apparently undis- 
turbed by the strike and prefer to wait a while, being 
of the opinion that when the strike is settled, coal 
prices will be reduced somewhat. Of course there 
are a few who want their supply put in, not being 
willing to take a chance on the future market. We 
have a fair supply of all sizes in our yards, and at 
the present rate this will last for some time.” 


France Electrifying Railroads. 


The coal problem in France and Italy is being 
solved to some extent by the greater development of 
electric power, according to Owen D. Young, vice- 
president of the General Electric Co., who has just 
returned from a European trip. 


“France is electrifying her railroads very rapidly,” 
he said. “Practically all of the new rolling stock of 
the railroads will be electric. The Paris & Orleans 
Railroad has recently placed an order of about $14,- 
000,000 for electric locomotives and other equipment. 
Italy is also making strides in the electrification of 
her industry, and is converting her water power into 
electrification fields as never before.” 


PitTspurRGH, Pa., May 11th—Coal men today de- 
clared the feature of the trade this week in the Pitts- 
burgh district was the fact that a one-price market 
prevailed, there being no peak or bottom prices. Dif- 
ferent firms quoted gas coal at $4 and steam at $3.50 
as the prevailing rates. Production was estimated at 
10 per cent of the normal output. Little demand was 
reported though the trade indicated an improvement 
over the earlier weeks of the strike, 
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Arthur G, Frey, manager of the Monongah Com- 


pany, was in New York recently. 


Harry B. Clark has been on‘a trip to New York. 
John A. Clark, Jr., is on a trip to Logan, 


George T. Watson, president of the By-Product 
Coal Co., returned from a business trip to the East — 


on Monday morning. 


Robert Grant, president of the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co., Boston, was in the Fairmont 
region a few days ago. 

John F. Phillips, president of the Delmar Coal Co., 
has returned from a week’s fishing trip to the Elk 
River in Webster County. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady Coal 
Corporation, returned early this week from a week’s 
business trip to Pittsburgh and New York. — 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 


West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, was in 


Washington, D. C., the early part of this week. 

On Thursday night of this week more than 100 
students in the mining extension schools of Northern 
West Virginia attended a banquet in Fairmont. 

Between 700 and 800 miners recently made a march 
on the plant of the Shamrock Fuel Co., at Hoult, 
but did no damage. This plant has been working on 
the non-union basis for some time, even prior to the 
present suspension. 

The Jamison. C. & C. Co. has purchased 225 acres 
of coal located between the Nos, 8 and 9 mines of 
the Jamison interests near Farmington, W. Va. It 


is among the lowest content coal in the region, run-' 


ning one per cent and less. 


One of the freaks of the coal industry bobbed up 
during the latter part of last week when one lone 
car of coal was loaded by a wagon mine on the 
Monongah Division, B. & O. This is the first car 
of coal that was loaded by a wagon mine since the 
week ending January 1, 1921. 


Striking miners at the plant of the Rosedale Coal 
Co, vacated the company’s 22 houses after they lost 
their fight, leaving before papers were served upon 
them. The company offered the men immediate em- 
ployment on the open-shop basis, but they declared 
they preferred to retain their union affiliations, The 
company is bringing eviction proceedings against 
miners for 28 other houses at VanVoorhis. 

Actual coal shipments out of northern West 
Virginia last week were as follows: B. & O,, 
Monongah, 21,150 tons; Charleston, 18,550 tons; 
Connellsville, 4,550 tons; Cumberland, 30,400 tons; 
Monongahela, 5,000 tons; Morgantown & Wheeling, 
1,400 tons; Belington, Weaver & Northern, 950 
tons. Last week’s total was 82,000 tons, or 7,550 tons 
more than the previous week. ; 


Last week the controlling interest in the common 
stock of the Monongahela Power & Railway Co. was 
acquired by the West Penn Traction & Water Co., 
of Pittsburgh. The Monongahela P. & R. Co. fur- 
nishes the power for practically all of the mines of 
the Fairmont regions, stretching over a number of 
counties. Not long ago the Monongahela P. & R. 
Co., which succeeded the Monongahela Valley Trac- 
tion Co., disposed of its two mines to the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. 
network of trolley lines through the mining towns. 


New Type of Coal Carrier. 


Boston, May 11—The five-masted barkentine 
Marsala, which arrived in Boston harbor last Satur- 
day with a cargo of bituminous coal consigned to 
the William A. Jepson Corporation, for discharge at 
Mystic Wharf, was the first vessel of its type ever in 
Massachusetts Bay waters. The barkentine, which 
was built in 1919, is equipped with an auxiliary oil 
engine and twin screws which will give a speed of 
10 knots an hour, and the engine is used when 
weather conditions prevent use of sails. The vessel 
is of wood, 284.3 feet in length, 45.4 feet breadth of 
beam and 22.4 feet in depth of hold. It hails from 
Gulfport and sailed from Norfolk} May 1, with 8,500 
tons of coal. oh 


The power company also controls a 
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_ Bituminous production has struck a temporary level 
-a little above 4,000,000 tons a week, according to the 
‘U.S. Geological Survey. The output for the week 
ending April 29, was 4,150,000 tons, and early reports 
indicate that the first week of May will show a like 
‘amount. 
__ A decrease on Monday of last week, associated with 
‘the May Day holiday, was overcome the following 
day, and on Wednesday, loadings reached 12,810 cars 
‘the highest figure recorded since the strike began. The 
total loadings for the week bid fair to be practically 
the same as in the fourth week. 
; Record of Car Loadings. 
_ The trend of production may be seen from the 
following table of cars loaded daily: 

3rd Week 4th Week 5th Week 


2 Apr. 17-22 Apr.24-29 May 1-4 
} Cars Cars Cars 
Bonday <......c6.-. 7,898 12,131 21,919 
BYilesday ...........- 10,041 12,377 12,120 

Gdnesday .......... 11,088 12,622 12,810 
Boairsday .:......... 11,193 11,981 12,460 
or Ee 11,596 IAs ace 
BOGUAY? foo -loc 6 5 oes 10,194 tiecOSmemeeee es... 
‘ 


Demand More Active. 


_ “The situation is therefore essentially unchanged,” 
is the Survey’s comment on this showing. 

“No significant break in the ranks of striking 
miners has occurred, although a small number of men 
have gone back to work in Texas. The number of 
non-union. men on strike has not changed materially. 
The accumulation of unbilled cars of coal is slowly 
decreasing, but is still above normal. Demand is stif- 
fening, and the latest district to report improvement is 
the Middle West, but the market is still not active 
enough to call out full production from mines remain- 
ing at work. 

- “As before, consumption is being met largely from 
storage. At the present rate of output the draft upon 
consumers’ stock: piles can not be much less than 
4,000,000 tons a week.” 

Weekly Production During April. 


Comparative figures showing the output of soft 
coal during the four latest weeks for which com- 
plete returns are available, and for the corresponding 
weeks of last year, are presented below: 


o—Net Tons——- 


Week ended 1922 1921 

MOA oril 685 .2.-..+-..... 3,835,000 6,120,000 

Mort 1505...........-- 3,656,000 6,528,000 
yal (22055 oe eee 3,575,000 6,815,000 

| | 4,150,000 6,984,000 

s Anthracite. 


_ No change in the situation in the anthracite region 
was indicated by reports of production for the week 
| ending April 29th, A few cars of steam sizes dredged 
from the rivers continue to be produced, but the 
total output does not exceed 6,000 tons a week. 


ti Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


Substantial progress was made in reducing the num- 
ber of unbilled loads of coal during the fourth week 
of the strike. The average number of unconsigned 
loads for the week ended April 22 was 22,663 cars 
of bituminous coal and 1,254 cars of anthracite. 
During the last week of April the number was 
17,708 cars of bituminous and 1,042 cars of anthracite. 


evs Cars Cars Total 

Week ended Bituminous Anthracite Cars 
Miiarch 4........ Eee ants 14,126 1,548 15,674 
tall es Llc dares ae Wate ie 28,867 2,506 31,373 
Betis 13. .--- a0 oui OU 2,815 33,545 
BED vii some cae oe 2,0» 26,350 1,655 28,011 
nl 248 goneopeareae 22,663 1,254 23,917 
BTU 20... 0616 Jamessccen ViWAls: 1,042 18,750 





Bituminous Output Above 4,000,000 Tons. 


Production for Last Week of April Exceeds Previous Week by Over 500,000 Tons— 
No Further Gain Indicated for First Week of May. 





The foregoing table covers all railroads. Later in- 
formation for a group of six carriers serving the 
Northern Appalachian region is given below. It will 
be seen that the unbilled loads held by these six car- 
riers on May 4, were still 40 per cent of what the 
same carriers had on April 6. 


April, O26 Aeanenvecde eee eee 4,731 
Aprile 12.0 50. k.peatera een eres S097 
April pO. ie ieee rete een 2,965 
Aprils 260). sect sate eee eee 2,348 
Aptile 27 firetenet nda eet eee PRA 
April? 20) stents s antaee meer eee 2,285 
May!) gio cohssas as accioe stent dortena 2,055 
May? JP2 soiyeticle eo ot etnche eet tater: 1,905 
May: 35steeetdentae eee eee 1,893 
Mays | Adie ok neki ree ee 1,898 


A Large Dealer’s View. 


The Commonwealth Coal Co., a retail concern of 
Boston, of which Russell K. Pratt is president, sends 
the following to its customers under date of May 


10th: 


“We are advising that the anthracite strike has 
been in effect over a month, and from observa- 
tion, settlement is not in sight. It will probably 
last another—perhaps two or more months. No 
one knows. This means a loss in production im- 
possible to make up this year, and an inevitable 
severe winter shortage, in which case the ex- 
pected moderate retail price reduction would be 
a secondary consideration to the consumer. 

“We suggest you consider purchase, for imme- 
diate delivery, a part of next winter’s require- 
ments. This might prove to be insurance 
money well expended. We have a moderate 
stock on hand to meet this emergency.” 

Mr. Pratt, who is president of the Pratt Coal Co., 
at 141 Milk street, is also interested in a number of 
other retail coal enterprises, to wit: Pratt Coal 
Co., 5 Pleasant street, Worcester, Mass.; Pratt Coal 
Co., 271 Middle street, Portland, Me.; Pratt Coal 
Co., 151 Front street, Exeter, N. H.; George R. 
Taylor & Co., 29 North Main street, Concord, N. 
H., and the Commonwealth Coal Co., 27 Overland 
street, Boston. In the anthracite field the Pratt Coal 
Co. maintains an office at Jessup, Pa. 


Shortage Not Near, Says Morrow. 


J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association, was one of the speakers at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Manufacturers 
in New York this week. Touching on the strike situ- 
ation, he said: 


“We began with 70,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
in storage. Production has been running for the 
first three weeks of the strike at less than 4,000,000 
tons a week. It was less than that figure, primarily 
because you and other consumers have pretty good 
stocks of coal and didn’t order as much as could be 
shipped from the mine. 


“Even today there is nearly a million tons of bitum- 
inous coal unsold, unconsigned, hunting a buyer 
standing on the railway tracks. Nearly six weeks of 
the strike have gone by and there are still nearly 
50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in storage today. 
That is the reserve upon which this country is de- 
pendent, 

“Production is increasing. It is now above 4,000,- 
000 tons a week. There is no reason at all to believe 
that it will not continue to increase, and increase 
materially.” 

Mr. Morrow asserted that the industry has out- 
grown the system of wage fixing based upon an in- 
terstate agreement embracing the Central Competitive 
Field. 


COAL PROBLEMS TO FORE 


Much Attention Will Be Devoted to This 
Subject at Next Week’s Meeting. 


_ Wasurncton, D. C., May 11.—The increasing 
interest of the business public in coal supplies, par- 
ticularly at this time when a general strike is on in 
the industry, has led the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to turn over one of the group meetings 
of its coming annual convention to a thorough con- 
sideration of the coal situation. 

The purpose is to bring together leaders in the coal 
industry and large industrial consumers in a dis- 
cussion of some of the most important problems of 
the industry as they affect the producer and the con- 
sumer mutually. 

The general topic of the Chamber’s annual meeting, 
which is to be held in Washington, May 15th to 
18th is “European Conditions and their Effect on 
American Business.” Many of the sessions of 
the convention will be held in sections. These groups 
will meet twice, discussing on the first day domestic 
business questions and on the second day problems 
which find their causes in international conditions. 
The session on coal is one of the first day’s group 
meetings. 

The program for the meeting on coal May 16th 
shows that the subject will be approached with a 
view to obtaining the best opinion possible on means 
of solving problems in the coal industry which affect 
business generally. 


Senator Sutherland a Speaker. 


An address on the subject “The Coal Industry and 
Government Regulation” will be delivered by Senator 
Howard Sutherland of West Virginia. 

Following this presentation, the remainder of the 
meeting will be devoted to a discussion of three pert- 
inent phases of the coal business—distribution, trans- 
portation, and labor. 

With a knowledge gained by long experience as 
manager of sales for Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., 
miners and shippers of coal, and as president of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, Major W. R. 
Coyle, of Bethlehem, Pa., will present from the pro- 
ducers’ viewpoint the necessity of the purchaser 
knowing the quality of the coal he is buying. Major 
Coyle will open the discussion on the question of dis- 
tribution by delivering an address on the subject of 
“Better Selling Methods.” 

On the question of transportation, E. M. Poston, 
of Columbus, Ohio, president of the New York Coal 
Co., who has given much thought and study to this 
subject, will bring to the meeting an analysis of this 
phase of the industry. 

“The Strike and How to Prevent a Recurrence,” is 
the title of an address to be given by Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe, president of the Union Colliery Co., St. Louis. 
Operating one of the largest and most’ modernly 
equipped collieries in Illinois, Mr. McAuliffe will 
propose a method of handling the strike problem 
which should prove of interest. 

George M, Dexter, president Dexter & Carpenter, 
of New York, who recently returned from a study of 
conditions in Europe, will present a paper on foreign 
markets for American coal. 





New Edition of Mac’s Directory. 


A new edition of Mac’s Directory of Coal Sales Co. 
has just been issued by the Coal Information Bureau 
of Pittsburgh. It contains information relative to 
wholesale and mining companies in the United States 
and Canada, classified as follows: 

Section I.—Coal companies—alphabetically arranged 
by states under cities located therein, giving, where 
possible to obtain, names of companies, addresses, 
telephone numbers and names of the principal officers. 
Notation is also made showing whether main or 
branch office and classification as to whether sales 
agent, operator or wholesaler, 

Section I]—Coal companies—complete alphabetical 
list of, showing location of main and branch offices. 

Section IlI.—Officers—complete alphabetical list of, 
showing company affiliation and city in which office is 
located. 

Copies of the book can be promptly supplied from 
this office at the publishers’ established price, $5 a 


copy. 
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LOST TIME EXPLAINED 


Mr. Brackett Tells Why Bituminous Miners 
Cannot Work Steadily. 


In a recent address at Morgantown, W. Va., 
George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, explained why 
bituminous miners cannot work full time. 

He stated the most serious criticism of the bitum- 
inous industry has been in connection with the 214 
days worked per year on an average and the 93 days 
idle. 

In this connection Mr. Brackett said: 

“Records taken from four of the largest and most 
efficient mines of the country, mines which have the 
largest average production per man which have been 
checked up by industrial engineers with ‘time studied’ 
on individual men, have well established the follow- 
ing figures on the various operations incident to the 
loading of coal by the miners. The data is in per- 
centages of the 8-hour working day. 

“Timbering, 7.4 per cent; track work 5.3; waiting 
on mine cars 12.2; resting 8.4; picking down the coal 
and undercutting 29.2; actually loading coal 37.5. 


Loss of Time in Deadwork. 


“The mines at which these tests were made are 
not troubled with falls of slate, removal of bone 
parting, brushing the roof and other dead work 
which, in many mines of this country will further 
detract from the actual production times of loading 
coal. 

“As further explained, the 214 days mean that all 
the coal which was loaded in the past 32 years could 
have been loaded in 214 full practical capacity days 
The coal industry is not an inflexible in- 


per year. 
dustry, like other industries, with fixed speed ma- 
chines. 


“By attention to actual facts it is easy to see that 
when the majority of the miners are loading coal, 
the production of the mine is larger than when the 
majority of the men are occupied in the 42 per cent 
of their time, which is required for timbering, track 
work and picking. The 214 days means 214 days of 
peak practical capacity when most of the men are 
occupied in productive work. Much of the 42 per 
cent of unproductive work is done by the miners in 
time not computed in the 214 days. 


Many Ridiculous Suggestions. 


“There have been many ridiculous suggestions 
made by outsiders and by men whose personal in- 
terest it is to professionally criticize the coal opera- 
tors; and to reduce this groundless charge of ‘crimi- 
nal insufficient working time.’ to a ridiculous conclu- 
sion the above figures should be carefully considered. 

“Tf it were possible for all miners to so systema- 
tize their work that all of the contributing operations 
could be done at one time, everybody do their tim- 
bering, then their track work, then their picking and 
then as a unit all start to load coal, and uninterrupt- 
edly work with 100 per cent attendance of all miners 
for 308 days per year, the mines would load coal for 
115 days and 193 days would be spent in picking, 
timbering and track work. 

“The basis of paying the miner is on the ton 
loaded, and their other operations are done with 
additional compensation because they are by nature 
so intermixed with the actual loading of coal that 
they cannot be separated except by paper records. 
However, by common interest of miner, mine em- 
ployees, operator, supply of railroad cars, and avail- 


able market the economic balance reaches somewhere, 


between 308 days of an average production per day 
and 115 days of a theoretical maximum production. 
It practically works out by experience to the average 
of 214 days per year for 32 years. 

“On this basis the miners and other mine em- 
ployees have made wages comparable with other 
industries, and have elected to stay in the coal in- 
dustry by their own free will which every Ameri- 
can enjoys. 


The Booth Fuel & Feed Co., of St. Paul, has 


been incorporated with $25,000 capital; Otto 
Booth, president; N. A. Beaton, vice-president; 
M. S. Beaton, secretary-treasurer. 














[ enone Notes ol 


C. H. Pennington, of C. M. Moderwell & Co., 
Chicago, was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

Henry Sauer, sales manager for the Ehrlich-Pierce 
Coal Co,, was in Cincinnati on Thursday. . * 

J. P. Gorman, of the Gorman Coal Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., spent Saturday in Cincinnati. 

C. S. Baird, of the Fork Mountain Coal Co., 
Petros, Tenn., was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

Holly Stover, of Holly Stover, Inc., Chicago, 
visited the Cincinnati coal colony on Monday. 

Charley Todd has left the Big Sandy Coal Co. 
to engage in the coal business on his own account. 

M. F. McDermott, president of the Boone Coal 
Co., was bereaved in the death of his mother last 
week. 








R. C. Bain, of the R. C. Bain Coal Co., Indian- 
apolis, visited the Cincinnati coal market on 
Friday. 


L. M. Van .Hart, .a.coal. retailer. of: Conners- 
ville, Ind.,. was. circulating among coal men here 
on Friday. 

E. A, Ogle, of the Ogle Coal Co., Indianapolis, 
was visiting the Cincinnati office of his company 
on Monday. 


H. K. Howard, resident manager of the Ogle 


Coal Co., is spending the week in the Harlan 
coal district. 
Don Miller, of the Three States Coal Co., 


Huntington, W. Va., visited Cincinnati the latter 
part of last week. 

Wightman D Roberts, of the National Coal Mining 
News, is confined to one of the city hospitals with an 
attack of illness. 

R. B. Isner, western sales manager of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co., visited the Detroit office of 
his company last week. 

C. H. McClennon, of 
Coal Co., Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati on Thursday. 

Edward Page, sales manager of the New Eng- 
land Coal & Coke Co., Boston, was here looking 
after supplies last week. 

George W. Carpenter, of the Dexter-Carpenter 
Coal Co., made a business trip to Pittsburgh the 
latter part of last week. 


Wheeler Boone, of the Boone Coal Co., is 
spending a portion of the week at his mining 
property at Wallins Creek, Ky. 

George Patterson and Sam Patterson, of the 
Sycamore. and Cinderella operations at Vivian, 
W. Va., were in Cincinnati last week. 

G. W. Johnson, of the newly-organized Ken- 
tucky-Cumberland Coal Co., Harlan, Ky., looked 
in on Cincinnati coal circles on Monday. 

A. A. Liggett, secretary and treasurer of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., is visiting the mines 
of his company at Raleigh, W. Va., this week. 

H. D. Vance, resident manager of the Amherst 
Coal Co., is back in his office after a long con- 
finement at Good Samaritan Hospital with sick- 
ness. 


E. J. Frechtling and G. W. Swain, of the 
Frechtling-Mitchell Coal Co., Cincinnati, spent a 
portion of last week at the Main Island Creek 
Coal Co.’s mines at Omar, W. V. 

Morris Williams, of Philadelphia, who is inter- 
ested in the Middle West Coal Co., the Glogora 
Coal Co. and the Southeast Coal Co., is visiting 
the Middle West offices here for a faw days. 


the C. H. McClennon 
was doing business in 


The spring trade tours of the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association and of the St. Paul 
Association are being arranged. Each will cover 
a week’s sojourn, the Minneapolis trip going 
through central Minnesota and southern North 
Dakota. The St. Paul tour will go through 
southern central Minnesota to the Iowa line. The 
wholesale coal trade will be represented on both 
tours. 
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BURNS STATES POSITION 


Will Not Stay in Office If Control Is in al 
Unfriendly Hands. 7 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of 
Burns Bros. last Monday the resignations of, Michael 
F. Burns as president and Frank L. Burns. as_ vice- 
president were presented. The board. refused, to ac- 
cept them, however, and final decision as to the future 
management of the corporation was deferred until 
the annual meeting, which is to be held in Jersey 
City on May 25th. 

In a circular letter sent to common stockholders 
following the directors’ meeting M. F. Burns says: 

“You no doubt are aware of the fact that on ac-_ 
count of the statements appearing in the newspapers 
indicating that a certain group had obtained control 
of the common stock of this company, I concluded to 
resign, 

“As a result, a board of directors’ meeting was 
called for this morning at 10 o’clock, and at that 
meeting the resignation of myself, as well as Mr. 
Frank L. Burns, was tendered. The directors voted — 
unanimously to refuse to accept the resignations or to. 
sanction the withdrawal from the company of either 
myself or Mr. Frank L. Burns, and authorized the 
sending out of notices asking for proxies to be given 
in the names of myself, F. L. Burns and H. S. G. 
Brooks. } 

“This, of course, was very gratifying to me, but 
unfortunately I could not see my way clear to let it 
end in that manner, and I went before the board, 
whose meeting I had not attended, and stipulated that 
the only way I would consent to their decision was 
that I should have permission to address the stock- 
holders through a letter, which would be sent simul- 
taneously with the request for proxies. 

“Now, I should like very much indeed to have the 
proxies of any stockholders, outside of those who 
have been featuring themselves in the newspapers 
recently to the effect that they had the control of 
the company, which, if such were the case, and they 
are telling the truth, I would decline, under any cir- 
cumstances, to take any position with the company, 
either as president or director; and if the proxies 
from this particular group should be sent in, 1 would 
decline to use them. As in my opinion, if they have 
the power to elect the board of directors, they should 
elect themselves and their friends, as I do not care, 
under any circumstances, to represent them. 

“This decision is agreed to by F. L. Burns, vice- 
president, as he stated at the meeting that under no 
circumstances would he be willing to remain in any 
capacity with Burns Bros., mentioning that he was 
perfectly willing to work hard under the present man. 
agement, but, not being very fond of work, he 
thought he could get along very well in some easier 
job. 

“Now, any stockholder who wishes a continuance 
of the present management, exclusive of the group 
referred to, I should be very glad to have him send 
in his proxy, as unless there are a sufficient number 
to elect the names which will be presented at the 
meeting, on the date of election, there is very little 
prospect of the present management continuing in 
office. : 

“So it is entirely up to the stockholders, as neither 
myself nor F, L. Burns have any desire to continue in 
the positions now occupied, unless with the consent of 
those owning the stock. As heretofore mentioned, 
under no circumstances would either one of us feel 
like staying on the job if it is in the power of the 
group referred to to control the situation.” 






































Big Season Expected at Soo. 


SAauLt Ste. Martr, Mich., May 9.—With the open- 
ing of navigation for the 1922 season the Soo Locks 
have become a scene of great activity. Indications 
point, shipping men say, to a decided increase in 
marine activity over that of last year, a dull season, 
due to business depression. 

The freight tonnage on vessels ache through in 
1921 aggregated but 48,259,254 short tons, against 
79,282,496 short tons for the preceding year. The 
1921 total was the smallest in more than a decade. 
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THOUGHTS ON ECONOMY 


Trade Demoralization Brings Some Unique 
Financial Ideas to the Fore. 


After nearly a year and a half of declining prices, 
a full year of adversity for many interests, there was 
on or about May Ist an element of demoralization in 
the trade beyond a doubt, and despite trade improve- 
ment since then conditions are far from good. Some 
concerns it is true are down and out, but others 
when approached with regard to business offer ex- 
cuses tinctured with a degree of insincerity bordering 
on mendacity. 

Every once in a while a request for a subscription 
order on behalf of a branch office is declined with 
elaboration of detail relative to need for cutting down 
of expenses—a general plea of economy, apparently— 
quite regardless of the amount involved, for a trade 
journal subscription is at most $5 for a year; less than 
10 cents a week. 

Can it be truthfully said that such a sum can make 
or break a company; make such difference one way 
or the other? 

Sometimes a thought along this line leads to the 
reply, “Yes, but there are other small items.” Well, 
suppose there are! Say the sum involved is a hundred 
times five. That is $500, a little over $1 a day. If 
a concern is on the toboggan slide will $500 save it? 


Inconsequential Moves. 


We are told that Sodom and Gomorrah could have 
been saved had one just man been found among them, 
but a dollar a day won’t save an industrial corpora- 
tion. So why the inconsequential economy? Why 
the parsimony? One reason we did hear of: One 
man told us that he had made a big reduction in the 
pay of his office force and he could not take on any 
expense until they had been raised, in part at least. 

We ridicule the Soviet Government of Russia, but 
here is one illustration of an American concern run 
on the same basis. Considering the necessity of ac- 
curate business information, such a policy is indeed 
penny wise and pound foolish. The employes of a 
decadent company should be the first to insist that 
information be obtained for the good of the house, 
if it be true that they are in command. 

To one who associates with important business men, 
to one who gets fairly accurate information from 
reliable sources as to bootlegging transactions and 
other rather substantial business deals, it seems most 
extraordinary what a view is taken by some concerns 
in the smaller communities as to their expense ac- 
counts, and a question arises as to whether the coal 
fraternity does not embrace a certain modicum of in- 
dividuals who should be attending a peanut stand 
instead of posing as wholesale and retail merchants. 


How It Looks at Northwest. 


From the Head of the Lakes comes the following 
review of the situation: 

“Tn this territory there are a number of large con- 
cerns which, however, are in effect subsidiary to pro- 
ducing companies in the east. While theroretically 
independent, they have less leeway than might be 
imagined. With the dock organizations, for instance, 
the surplus of coal on the docks at Lake Superior is 
not their fault but their misfortune. Last spring and 
early summer the producing companies, when they 
did not have other outlet, loaded their affiliated com- 
panies to suffocation. 

“Many times the dock concerns were not consulted 
at all, but were simply supplied with the coal and were 
expected to dispose of it. Naturally, under all the 
conditions, they could not and did not, and the 
3,000,000 tons of soft coal and 400,000 tons of hard 
coal on the docks April Ist, indicate how poorly the 
producing concerns guessed. The balance at the end of 
the year was undoubtedly shown in red with all the 
companies. They also face the probability of taking 
a further loss on this coal when the 1922 prices are 
established.” ._ 

How long will it take to square up by saving a 
penny here and a penny there? The idea is ridiculous, 
One might as well withhold pennies from the baby’s 
bank as a strategic moye in finance. 


Our Annual is ready, You need it. 
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NEW BERTH FOR SEYFORTH 


Fairmonter Takes Charge of Five Plants of 
Austin Mfg. Co. 


Fairmont, W. Va., May 11.—O. A. Seyforth, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., vice-president and general manager of 
the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., has assumed 
his new duties as general manager of the five plants 
of the Austin Manufacturing Co., in this country. He 
will make his headquarters at Toledo, O. 


Mr. Seyforth will be general manager of plants, 
supervising those located at Muskegon, Mich.; Dayton, 
Toledo, Fairmont and Winthrop Harbor, Ill, with the 
possibility of assuming supervision over the plant at 
Woodstock, Ontario, at a later date. 

Mr. Seyforth will retain his affiliation as general 
manager and vice-president of the Fairmont Mining 
Machinery Co., and will continue his place of resi- 
dence in Fairmont, at least for the present. His new 
duties will bring him to the Fairmont plant every two 
weeks, 

One year ago Mr. Seyforth came to Fairmont as 
an official of the Austin Co., and he has succeeded in 
building the local plant up in a very creditable man- 
ner despite the depression in the coal industry and 
general suspension in the field. He has made a 
specialty of building up run-down plants, and has met 
with signal success at this type of work. Prior to go- 
ing with the Austin Co. he was secretary and treasurer 
of the Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., five years. Despite 
the fact that he is a young man of thirty, his advance- 
ment in industrial management has been especially 
rapid. 

Mr. Seyforth, who is a native of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is president of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Fairmont, a director of the Y. M. C. A., and a 
member of the Fairmont Country Club. During his 
short stay in Fairmont his marked personality and 
dynamic force in the community have been felt. 


The Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. is devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of mine. equipment. 
This concern has a paid in capital of $1,500,000 and 
its plant covers six acres of ground. The company 
does quite a little exporting, some of its products go- 
ing as far abroad as Japan. 

When normal business reigns, the Fairmont plant 
employs 300 skilled mechanics and has a monthly pay 
roll of $30,000 to $35,000. The company manufactures 
tipples, conveyors and other equipment. Officers are: 
B. A. Linderman, Chicago, president; O. A, Seyforth, 
vice-president and general manager; L. E. England, 
secretary and manager, and L. Sargeant, sales man- 


ager. 
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STORAGE DATA WANTED 


Bureau of Mines Asks Coal Consumers to 
Furnish Certain Details. 


A study of coal storage has been undertaken by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Commerce. Letters havé been sent out 
to some of the larger consumers, but it is not feasible 
to reach all classes that way and the press has been 
asked to co-operate in laying this request for in- 
formation before the users of coal generally. All 
communications on this subject should be addressed to 
F, R. Wadleigh, Commercial Engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. They will be acknowl- 
edged and the data contained therein will be made 
use of. 

Below is the text of the letter which Mr. Wad- 
leigh has been sending to large consumers: 

The obvious importance of a clear understanding 
today of all elements involved in the storage of coal, 
for industrial and other purposes, has led the Bureau 
of Mines, in conjunction with the Department of 
Commerce, to undertake an investigation of the ques- 
tion, in which your co-operation and advice is earnest- 
ly requested. 

While there has been much agitation of the possibil- 
ities of coal storage in the way of giving more reg- 
ular mining and movement of: coal, but little exact 
information is available, especially regarding costs of 
handling and transportation in and out of storage, as 
well as the investment, fixed charges, etc., involved. 


Exact Figures Most Valuable. 


The Bureau requests therefore that you will, at 
your convenience, give it the benefit of your views and 
conclusions on the various items given below, calling 
attention particularly to the value of exact data and 
actual working costs. The various items to be cov- 
ered as as follows: 

Method of storage. 

Under water or not— 
‘Closed sheds or in the open— 
Kind of floor or ground. 

Location of storage with reference to point where 
coal is to be used. 

Quantity stored, maximum—average 
Spontaneous combustion, methods of preventing. 

Handling fires, method of 

Devices used for observing temperature and inspec- 
tion. 

Danger point as regards temperature. 

Deterioration in sizes and also in heating value in 
stored coal. 

In your practice, what tonnage can be 
acre of available space? 

Depth of pile, maximum allowed 

Kinds of coal stored, 

District from or trade name. 

Size stored. 
Is coal screened before storing. 
How long coal must be stored. 

Best time of year to store. 

Cost of storage plant and cost of maintenance. 

Cost of handling in and out of storage 

Transportation to pile, 
Transportation from pile to point of use, 

Effect of climate on stored coal, if any 

Costs of unloading arid releasing. 

Method of handling in and out of storage. 

Cost of investment and fixed charges 


stored per 


Compliance with this request will be greatly ap- 
I | : 
preciated and any data furnished will, of course, be 
treated as confidential, if so desired. 





New River Property Purchased. 


CuMBERLAND, Md., May 11.—The Eastern Coal & 
Mining Co., composed largely of local capital paid 
in excess of $600,000, it is understood, for 8,000 acres 
of coal land just across the New River from Hinton, 
W. Va., and extending as far as Glade Creek, in 
Raleigh county, W. Va. 

The tract was taken over from different owners. 
According to surveys, the property contains 90,000,000 
tons of coal. A railroad now bejng constructed up 
Glade Creek will serve the mines to be opened. in this 
territory. 
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Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal and coke over the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- - 
burgh Ry. during 12 months, separately and collectively, 1921, and six previous. 


years, were: 


Month, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921. 

AN: eraveaes 597,436 954,756 881,154 824,319 839,886 751,666 444,559 
Heb. gears 579,335 907,872 684,083 865,782 523,973. . 584,715° 357,559 
Mary catonts 637,597 904,989 971,337 1,133,596 572,637 854,948 379,387 
Apriinsne cc 574,617 700,704 835,949 1,025,153 354,716 843,338 251,589 
Maye Kise: 640,048 731,537. 955,056 1,005,916 418432 818,422 325,996 
june mene 630,660 749,964 990,084 1,060,890 436,650° 836.775 334,738 
Wily Sonnet 701,587 800,393 898,946, 1,061,389 600,996 988,540 314,567 
Aug . 693,782 924,738 998,488 1,080,438 739,066 922,462 374,921 
Sept wes 727,946 924,645 921,974 973,363 810,782 898,449 358,901 
Oct. ... 858,655 872,874 1,054,511 906,581 932,285. 977,441 439,784 
Nov . 920,033 838,278 981,575 754,639 220,929 855,562 374,098 
BIXEE Se hobee 973,980 833,278 895,354 957,532 435,326. 921,773 392,022 
Total. .8,535,676 10,194,488 11,078,511 11,658,598 6,875,678 10,254,960 4,349,308 


Bituminous tonnage hauled during the calendar year, 1921, decreased 5,905,652 
tons, or 57.5 per cent, compared with the year previous. 
The above figures include company tonnage, also coal received from connect- 


ing 1ines. All net tons. 

Coke shipments in 1920 and 1921 were: 

Month. 1920. 1921, Month. 1920. 1921. 
January 44,391 28,029 AucUStREic.s «cee. 53.489 . 8.535 
Kebriarys eke Josie ts 55,942 13,283 September .......... 49,618 6,632” 
Mathai aasuccneer 62,256 5,346 Octobetieyen: scan 56,033 ° 15,217 ~ 
April vincactacnventes 43,147 3,037 November)... ..0.86 45,990 23,925 
Midiy Ss). picieotoneergscte 50,630 4.364 December 3... . Ge das » 33,034 27,811 
JAIN hig. ha ctaseiazororspste 50,163 6,274 whotall: Gs..s <eptese 597,383 154,123 
Lily eee oie nome 52,699 6,940 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. Shipments. 
See WR Per es Ce ———_ Cok 
1918 1919 20 1921 1920 1921 
Tanany ceeeee 1.063.437 559.760 1 367, 216 1,090,320 468,706 276,480 
February 1,124,648 809.026 1,113,250 852,513 456,171 181,628 
March 1,306,579 824.932 1,059,753 789,868 548.307 127,576 
April 1,336,950 929,471 386,496 648,098 161,849 51,485 
Mayarnen. eer 1,331,831 1,138,100 335,316 1,121,338 78,076 eZ 
Natiewa: ees a 1,331,954 1,139,730 816,654 788,885 244,919 34,577 
piily Wee. hae eae 1,379,620 1,275,084 1,029,097 717,672. 337,367 40,031 
IAMIGUSEI 2s selec 1,326,077. 1,336.280 1,311,313 708,504 418,928 80,008 
September .... 1,278.673 1,230,492 1,371,448 754,050 443,726 106.380 
October ...... 1,342,810 1,427.059 1,619,649 1,070,950 450,147 130,908 
November .... 944,939 512,755) -1,504:327 924.766 463.390 141,683 
December .. 1,104,924 1,311,425 1,522,004 764,253 430,047 184,992 
Total . 14,872,842 13,436,523 10,231,217 4,501,633 1,386,869 


12,493,814 





Buffalo & Susquehanna RR. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Buffalo & Susquehanna RR., for 
revenue and company use, during 1920 and 1921 were: 








Revenue -——Company——_,_ -—— Total ~ 

Month. 1990) 1921. 192N. 1971 1920. 1921. 
lantiary: soe chee nae 155,949. 111,523. 11,274) 7,650 | 167,223" a 119.173 
ELEDT UAT Y) ys coasts ee eee 137,221 86,189 9,926 8217 147,127 94,406 
IMatchy oh cc ce eee 170,191 82,300 9919 5,458 180,110 87,758 
ySiig tt Apne ty ors cee 156,631 54,467 9,089 2,703 165,720 57,170 
IM AVite ns Simic pete 151,236 84,381 9,223 5610 160,459 89,991 
NUIT ae ists, wes oCore ee eee nase 137,736 61,243 7,047 4,653 144,783 65,896 
A CY Pine iaves 2.20 Dineen ees 174,779 62,777 8,285 4,124 183,064 66,901 
TaN hed ice ee See BS Ag ec 171,479 75,114 9,085 4,863 180,564 79,997 
September ..cigneeces- 173,047 80,611 8,536 5,686 181,583 86,297 
Octoberts ou rirant eine 172,991 103,988 9,324 6,541 182,315 110,529 
INovembet che oahurtten tee 149,636 86,510 9,293 6,470 158,929 92,980 
DEcensberan cemator seco 154,977. 70,581 9,862 6,431 164,839 77,012 
(Dotal gees er casertae 1,905,873 959,684 110,863 68,406 2,016,736 1,028,090 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Norfolk & Western Ry., for revenue 
and company use, during 1920 and 1921 were: 








Revenue ~~ Company———, — 

Month. 192N. 1921. 1920. 1921. 1920 s 
Januaryese od: 2,030,796 1,909,328 300,144 231,872 2,330,940 2,141,200 
February .... . 1,786,435. 1,333,236 223,272 167,260 2,009,707 1,500,496 
MEN dle ie aleeec 1,980,817. 1,290,669 264,715 181,914 2245532. 1,472,583 
PADEAUARS. hea 1,498,440 1,577,764 253,910 175.499 1,752,350 1,753.263 
May tare. sn 1,760,594 1,939,100 234666 190,819 1,995,260 2,129,919 
June 1,926,036 2,169,713 248,862 183,442 2,174,898 2,353,155 
LL ea A 2,219,087 1,904,600 202,463 155,395 2,421,550 2,059,995 
AUISUSE 6. § 2,227,076 1,810,422 240,054 170,549 2.467.130 1,980,971 
September 2,220,515 1,807,736 212,283 151,953 2,432,798 1,959,689 
October ... 2,300,529 2,243,538 238,367 190,024 . 2,538,896 2,433,562 
November ... 2,139,060. 1,846,700 260,292 189,865 2.399.352 2,036,565 
December ... 2,026,601 1,450,200 248642 171,655 2,275,243 1,621,855 
Total ... 24,115,986 21,283,006 2,927,670 2,160,247 27,043,656 23,443,253 
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Baltimore & Ohio RR. Shipments. 


Shiparehts of bituminous coal over the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., for revenue 
and company use, during 1920 and 1921 were: ; 








aor, Rev entee e Company——_, -———— Total — 
Month 1920 192 1920 19271; * 1920 1921 
January 4,798,891 3,418,831 463,051 599,346 5,261,942... 4,018,177 
February 3,230,566 2,575,566 498,468 489,820 3,729,034 3,065,386 
Marchiiienaneee 4,227,576 2,576,893 308,685 473,696 4,536,261 3,050,589 
April 3,538,595 2,629,620 279,811 424632 3,818,406 3,054,252 
May stncecusaet 4, 059, 629 3,191,212 431,700 439,660 4,491,329 3,630,872 - 
J Une eet tone 4, 197,952 3,530j817 518,595 425.521. 4.716, 147i Oboas 
Jilly ie wanca tts 4,628,849 3.131462 431,873 417,141 5,060,722 | 3,548,603 
August 5,25 1,944 3,336,760 596,957 439,994 5,848,901. 3,776,754 
September 5,043,631 3,399,540 534,193 872,635 5,577,824 . 4,272,175 
October’ /..... 5,131,934 4,217,981 340,785 523,204 5,472,719 4,741,185 
November .... 4,992,911 3,219,182 564,345 510,713 5,557,256 3,729,895 
December .... 4,123,587 2,493,312 962,956 481,293 5,086,543 2,974,605 
Total ....... 53,225,665 37,721,176 5,931,419 6,097,655 59,157,084 43,818,831 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry, for revenue 
and company use, during 1920 and 1921 were: 


7-————Revenue——_,,___ ——_— Fy oa 
Month 1920. : "921. ry ies sinha FEE 1920. dev 1921. 

January? ae, <a. .ace 2,519,966 1,995.8 210,116 321,675 2,730,082 2,277,542 
February > wjccne ous 2,016,242 1,227,682 189,252 143,011 2,205,494 1,370,693 
Marcha. cs 2,304,413 1,518,164 199,191 273,647 2,503, 1,791,811 
April i on da eaies 2, 149,403 1,778,745 187,086 260,663 2,336,494 2,039,408 
hay. # aa nin itanete 2,018,286 2,445,712 175,920 183,598 2,194,206 2,629;310 
JUNE wees chek nae 2,056,269 2,617,645 215,157 188,357 2,271,426 2,806,002 
Wily roe eee core 2,464,637 2,634,534 203,596 152,999 2,668,233 2,417,533 
ANIDUISt AD eee nee 2,662,526 2,043,132 194,759 163,220 2,857,285 2,206,352 
September ....... 2,820,598 2,061,366 175,829 142,569 2,996,427 2,203,935 
Octobériven ats ee 2,747,895 2,362,583 177,506 159,291 2,925,401 2,521,874 
November ....... 2,433,628 we . 212,633 191,472 2,646,261 2,120,916 
December ........ 2,431,747 9.273 204,098 177,166 2,635,845 1,696,439 
Total eee 28,625,615 Pr me 147 2,345,143 2,357,668 30,970,758 26,081,815 


Pittsburgh & Shawmut RR. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Pittsburgh & Shawmut RR. for 
revenue and company use, during 1920 and 1921, were: 





7———Reverue———, -——Company- Total > 
1921 


Month, 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
January .............. 221,221 193,408 4,343 3544 225,564 - 196.952 
Pebraaty™.cscnsnctee 204,875 158,227 3,341 3,420 208216 161,647 
March). he cee 261,281 147,082 4,588 3,180 265,869 150,262 
Apr reo. ee ee 194.708 39,438 Oe 1,078 198,033 40,516 
May rid conti eee 234,634 91,884 3,550 2,460 238,184 94,344 
JURG Apes eee 211,221 88,893 3135 1,608 214356 90,501 
Jilly See een 254,713 82,318 3,496 1,956 258,209 84,274 
AUQUSE eta eee 209,986 110,084 3,249 1,851 213,235 111,935 
September san. .ce ener 239,673 151,306 3,407 2,792 243,080 154,098 
October sess 251,046 157,849 3,895 2,811 254,941 160,660 
November 55. sss 239.059 = 156,597 4142 3,311 243201 159,908 
Decenwher<).. 150s 259,782 110,901 EXSY Al 2,914 265,153 113,815 

Total. co maton 2,782,199 1,487,987 45,842 30,925 2,828,041 1,518,912 


Pennsylvania RR. Tonnage. 


Tonnage of anthracite and bituminous coal carried by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (Eastern and Western Lines), for the years 1920 and 1921. 

Revenue freight originating on road: 
7——Anthracite—, 
1920 1921 
115,450 109,123 
5,896,256 5,787,614 

Revenue freight received from connecting roads: 


Number of carloads ... 97,542 86,985 
Number of short tons.. 4,996,931 4,337,245 


Mey es 


955 968 812 428 
51,988,157 45,410,675 


Number of carloads.... 
Number of short tons... 


364,536 444,958 
18,799,210 23,421,145 


Estimated Consumption of Coal for Manufacture of Coke 
(Net Tons) 


Consumed in By- Consumed in Total Coal 

product Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 

1917 monthly average 5 Oe 2,625,000 6,979,000 
19TS AS ae SS So 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 x 2S ee 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 ®t eee 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
1921 fe OS. See 2,385,000 3,116,000 


731,000 


Weekly Bituminous Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


Week ended : ra = PR Foie ares Fs Cee : ‘Total, - 
ADEA) ES neers bene ere 56,049 44,958 208,394. 4.818 356,025 
April bea. ceten' 59,252 36,407. 221,337 6,425 51,834 375,255 
Aprilez2 poner... 35,526 33,890 205,567 4,816 86,574 | 366,373 
Aprilig29 Seen cunens 57,206 BAAN 213,385 3,708 94,447 396, 003 
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[ New York Notes | 


The Coal Traders, Inc., have ‘moved from 25 
Church street to No. 2 Reetor Street. 


J. K. Barber president of’ the Producers Fuel Co., 
was a Baltimore visitor on Wednesday. 


The J. P. Routh Coal Co. has moved from 52 
Vanderbilt avenue to 16 Exchange Place. 

The C. W. Williams Fuel Co. has taken new office 
space on the eleventh floor of 25 Beaver street. 


M. C. Mullen, New York manager of Pardee Bros. 
& Co., is around again after being laid up for more 
than a week by a minor injury. 

C. B. Wynkoop, president of the Wynkoop Coal 
Mining Co., has been spending part of the week in 
the central Pennsylvania region. 

P. P. Woods, president of the Pennsylvania Smith- 
ing Coal Co., has been in Atlantic City this week, by 
way of celebrating his fifteenth wedding anniversary. 

J. J. Hobbs, of No. 1 Broadway, was a passenger 
on the France which sailed last Wednesday. He will 
spend several weeks on the Continent and in Eng- 
land. 

Michael J. Derby, the transportation man, who was 
located at No. 1 Broadway, now has his office at 17 
State street, room 904. Telephone numbers are 
Bowling Green 8548-9. 

Frederick J. Kerner, for several years past manager 
of W. A. Marshall & Co.’s export department, has 
embarked in the wholesale coal business’on his own 
account, with office at No. 1 Broadway. 

Since May Ist the office of the Leonard Coal 
Co., Inc., for many years located on Seventh avenue, 
has been at 313 Lenox avenue, just north of 125th 
street. 

The War Department is advertising for bids on 
9,500 tons of bituminous coal for delivery before 
June 30th to various posts in New Jersey, Maryland; 
Virginia and Georgia. If any bids are submitted 
they will be opened at the Quartermaster Supply Of- 
fice in Brooklyn on May 18th. 

George H. Pendleton, president of the Manhasset 
Coal Co., is now making his headquarters with the 
Interstate Coal & Dock Co., at No. 1 Broadway. 








This company is at present occupying temporary 
quarters on the eighth floor, but in about two w eeks 
time will be regularly installed in its new location on 
the Broadway corner of the same floor, occupy ing 


three rooms. 










General Sales Offices 


Boston, Mass. Lebanon, Pa. 


Albany, N. Y. 






General Offices: 
Branch Offices: 11 Breadway, New York N. Y. 





Empire Coal Mining Company 


Colliery Proprietors, Miners and Shippers 


416 Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, 
“ASK THE MAN WHO BURNS IT” 


Johnstown Coal & Coke Company 
SHIPPERS 


Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. 
549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


| Buffalo Notes 


J. Fred Morlock is in hospital, suffering from 
minor difficulties which a good period of rest is ex- 
pected to dispel. 





Harry Yates was one of the chief exhibitors and 
prize winners at the late Buffalo spring horse show, 
a very popular enterprise. 

The mysterious disappearance of Samuel B. Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., manager of the Buffalo office of the 
Wayne Coal Co., is creating much interest in local 
coal circles. 

Operators in the Allegheny Valley report consider- 
able mining in progress there, though it appears to 
be mostly in the smaller mines. The large concerns 
are idle, as a rule. 


The low price of steamboat fuel here this season, 
$5.75 for three-quarter, seems to have been precipi- 
tated by the purchase of a large amount by one of 
the big lake lines, which was not satisfied with 
prices paid last season. 

Soft coal by lake from Ohio ports continues to be 
a leading feature of the local trade. It comes 
from Kentucky and West Virginia and goes mainly 
to the big smelting furnaces. Four reported in one 
day this week, 

Coal men are discussing the matter of holding so 
much coal in cars during the strike and wondering 
if there will not be a big reckoning in the matter of 
demurrage when the business comes back to normal. 
Such a thing has happened, anyhow. 


Some of the city jobbers have been trying to stimu- 
late trade by sending out big batches of circulars, but 
they get small results. One concern lately mailed 
2,000 and received only two replies, neither contain- 
ing an order. Another sent out 7,000 and received 
next to no replies. So it appears that the consumer 
is not anxious. 


There is a move to erect a coalmen’s business block. 
One of the leading city real estate firms proposes to 
finance it without asking the coal shippers to assist 
more than to promise to take offices in the building. 
The response not seem to be very promising, 
the shippers, as a rule, saying that they will go into 
such a building if it is an improvement on present 
quarters. If such a move should succeed, it would 
be a blow to the Prudential Building, which has 
about 30 coal offices. 
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Davenport Miller Vein Coal 





Hastings, President G. 
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SAWARD’S ANNUAL, PRICE $2.50 
The Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics 


STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
FAIRMONT FIELDS 


Anthracite Production, 1921. 


Anthracite coal production in Pennsylvania last year 
amounted to 90,509,075 tons, compared with 79,364,- 
600 tons in 1920, James F. Woodward, Secretary of 
Internal Affairs, announced this week. 

Wages paid anthracite mine workers in 1921, the 
department said, aggregated $283,961,300, against 
$237,302,900 in 1920. Records showed there were 
193 collieries and washeries in the ten anthracite 
counties of the State last year, employing 166,820 
men. The number of plants the preceding year was 
187, with 144,551 employees. 








SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 








Charge for advertising in this column is 
This charge is 


When display is desired, 


six cents per 


word. for regular Journal style of type. 
the charge is $3.50 per inch, 


Credit is extended to 


each 


insertion. subscrikers only. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED 


New York wholesale firm wants young 
man stenographer with coal office experi- 
ence. Address “Box 3M,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





POSITION WANTED 


Efficient 


young lady stenographer, six 
years’ experience in wholesale coal trade 
desires position. Address “Box 1M,” care 


slournat 


of Saward’s 





AVAILABLE for connection with reput- 
able high volatile operator; thirty-four years’ 
old, sixteen years’ experience in coal, excel- 
lent sales record, six years as sales manager. 








Finest references. Address “Box 2M,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 
DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


RESPONSIBLE | 
| 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Berger Building 








F. Sturenberg, Pecasieey F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, PZ 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


General Sales Office: Canada Office: 


1204 Prudential Bldg. Buifalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 


Sales Agent 
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Large Coal Mining Companies of West Virginia. 


Below is a list of the coal mining companies in West Virginia that produced 
100,000 tons or more during the last fiscal year. A count shows that six of 
them turned out more than a million tons each; two had outputs of between 
750,000 tons and 1,000,000 tons; 15 between 500,000 and 750,000 tons; 45 between 
250,000 and 500,000 tons, and 120 between 100,000 and 250,000 tons. 

It will be noticed how many there are doing a tonnage between 100,000 and 
250,000. This is largely because it is the fashion in West Virginia with some 
interests to organize a separate company for each mine owned, and something 
between 100,000 and 250,000 tons is a good average output for a single operation. 


The Details. 


Company Address Tons 
Wnited States C. &C; Col Pittshurghy Pan. eee een ent ee ae Nee rals 3,765,453 
Consolidation ‘Coal’ Co.,..New: Yorks in sa. eee eee eed enna 3,643,167 
Island Creek ‘Coal. \GojeHolden eee ca etch eter erie oe cea eee 2,636,136 
Pocahontas’ Fuel “Co., Ines’ Pocahontas, Wao auccrenen dele is eecenene eyeOne ol 
New River & Poca, Con: Coal" Gog, Piiladel pita arene a-)-)0 afar rete ies 1,403,599 
Davis’ Coal & ‘Coke Co.,) Baltimores Midi aera eerie 1,187,525 
Elim, Grove Mining’ Co: Elav Groves a2-ccnmee serine erent eet 853,724 
New Eng. Fuel’& Trans. Cos Boston Masse caeee ascites aren ae _ 835,858 
Main ‘Island’ Creek (Coal “Co. Omaeiiencs «iy eter eens ae eee 722,645 
West. Virginia, C. & G. Co. Elkinsity cece ease teeter eee 714,697 
Consumérs’ ‘Puel. Co., Pittsburgh] “Raster creel 696,222 
Kelly’s Creek ‘Coll: *Co., Cleveland) “OS. cee cea eae ee 689,987 
Kanawha &' Hocking: C, & -C. Go. Clevelandii@OMiee ree tern: 668,856 
Cleveland-Morgantown’ Gs Go... Cleveland, 10-8 seen ak ee etenete 658,203 
E. E:) White..Coal': Go.,, Glen)" Whites ay. costes peeteeietae: aie nee eee 644,195 
Bethlehem “Mines ‘Corp.,’ Bethlehem, “Pal .-.2 ay. cectoe oom ane cee 597,927 
West Virginia-Pittsburgh C. Co. Boston, Mass 2e........ 00s ose 588,892 
Solvay Collieries} (Coy , Syracuse, Nai. us + selene eee ney cern ee 588,590 
Cabin’ Creek Consolidated ‘Coal Co, Gharléstanweacemis erences eee 579,038 
Hutchinson Coal) Cog,Fairmont:/: i. 352.4 ¢.ceee ee ene einen eee 578,554 
New: ‘River’ Collieries “Cos New York: .vc ae. seen ee cee ere 578,227 
CGoark& O:. Ry0Co., Richmond,” Vai) fac. .cb ea scene eee 539,021 
Wiite: Oak: Hel, CosScatboro;4-..4. oo Shee eee aeons eee eee 501,449 
Logan? Mining, <Coj ob airimont 2. sorielos ote eee een terete d 490,442 
Boone? Gounty Coal@Corpe Sharples Swuesscee eae eee ae 485,957 
American. Coal "Cow MeGomids is. vk.cu >. een ee ate tee oe ane ert 482.748 
icorain. Coal':& DockiGox Columb tsn sec. a. creche ater nearer ee 476,348 
Cranberry ‘Fuel e Cola Cranberry as savin) ti ec an ets ee 440,982 
Loup>:Creek: Collierys' Co. Pagers igh cceii 8 ih oe eee eee 423,962 
Cannelton? C2& 1; -Co.- ‘Gahnelton tie. teaeis see ices ar irre 423,860 
Carbon Fuel. ‘Go, .Carboniln ie cian: 2 cle eine eet orc ceseae tee eee 416,206 
Elkhorn Piney(CM. Co.) Malwatkee; Wise ota semis ent terete 404,789 
Houston -C. & ©. Go: CincinnateiOe.. 7. eee oe an oe ee 396,196 
Excelsior, Poca! Coal¥Cox, “Excelsior. . .1/ ee epee tee eie tei eee 394762, 
Raleishuc. -& C.*Goi,) Gineinnati; \O sec, pan eee ae CH. Loh ee SOLE 
‘Windsor Coal’ 'Co.,. Pittsburgh: + Pai ee eee, eee cee 379.766 
Paint Creek €M. Co.,_Clemelndito 4 oe. Sta catiteites » «2s chine sie ost « 373,408 
Carter, ContelGh 7 Agealwgod’ 2.7.2 ice. ee aeons SET aos ae 371,543 
Sitndord “Istand AGreek -Coal Co. Cleveland, O.. .......5..0..00 scence 368,627 
mE ees xaos: BS) oo Dat i. ee etn. bro ree eee ene ett cont eet ave 366,184 
Virgusia <aPitsbuceh Gos C..Cos | Mainmant ) 2. seusien css nlc abe 349,060 
Amherst dsoal in. wAgnerstiale 4 20\2.,, chy masspiene e+) oe eee 348,932 
United aBecthoutes doedl jlo. AWetth: oo oo och gocetes esis cs ces coe ews 345,685 
Wanading Aoutf sColliery ‘Co., Winding Gulf .......... cc cc usec env ees 343,281 
Gametballs aoreek “Coal. Co., Cincinnati, Oo j ssecdss bee dnctcccaccuescs 343,249 
pemand’ Ch C0 Ge, »Ashiand) “a: anita eee one cele seine 340,877 
Century <Coal Co.,'Gentutyed:. csnSegiic nee Sa eee tae tee Le 336,995 
EkeRiver Coal’ & Lunber'’Co!, Datdon a. acpi cae eee 336,140 
@leveland-Clifts ‘Iron)€o!) Cleveland sO} a eee eaieeie ee ane 329,769 
Central “Pocahontas (Goal. «Cone. Wel chives iene tenet aera tree 322,006 
Gulf “Smokeless*'Goal“Cos Tams enh ocne se eee ene oon 320,228 
Mckell .G..&'. CG. Co: Glens Jean® . as oneee eee eee re ete eee 318,256 
Ispndale’ "Coal'Co, Huntington seman nee eae 312,152 
Mallory. ‘Coal’ (Co. . Malloryses haere ere eee aetna. seen eee 306,655 
THitchman=C: & C. Co: Wheeling ne. eee ee 302,152 
Fairmont,.é&~ Cleveland. Coal uGoes Rairmont eee ae ae cra 295,001 
Kast Gulf" Coal/:Co:, Beckleyigs co.7-02> . ane Eien Mina erie ee 291,914 
Peerless (Gr&-C.. Go.,- Pottsville Paw eee eee 290,133 
Grozer’ C.c& (GoGo... Philadelphia # Pa... cs ee eee oe eee 277,484 
Page :C> &, Cs Gor -Philadeiphia. (Raa anes eee ie ee ae 265,800 
Je BarB: iCoalCo.) Boston Masso. eo eee en een ee 263,485 
Lilfybrook, Goal Go. "Lillbrookei: een oe aie aes Se een ae. 259,346 
McDowell: 'C.. '& Cz ‘Co., Bramwellbiee 2 ses eee tae eee 255,121 
Wratt \Coal\-Co., Charlestontinten ccewer eee eee ice ee Cee 245,560 
Pulaski Iron’ Co, Pulaski = Vaneeaetaneie ae een ent ee eee 238,850 
Boomer C€. & 'C..Co., Glaveland'’® Oui. eae een nnn ne ne 237,947 
MacAlpin’Coal ‘Co... Gharlestontitens ache etn cia ere 236.504 
Dawson’ "Coal. Co,}' Clarkesbiiroiy.. cen eee aaron tee «ae oe 226,234 
Maryland ‘Coal G. of WiaVase Newey Of ee er seeneee. cr ee ee 220,545 
Monongahela Power & Ry; Ga. seaitinonte. sess. + arcs chon 220,353 
Stuart: Colliery Co.) “MacDonald sanceehts aes Eee ee ee 219,553 
Slab ‘Fork ‘Coal Co; Charleston emma be mer erence ee ieee aoe eee 218,257 
Empire .G, :& C., Coimilvandereitt mews. cle saree oe aes eee eee 217,175 
Milburn. By-Products GoalaCosmNiUlDutrn eee cei ks ee eee 213,828 
Premier, Poca\Colliertesa Gorm lay a chiircalan eye eeereereteeirreeran eae 212,689 


-_ Salkeld” gl” Col, FPittsbargh, “Pa, ...... «0+ s.c-s sk ae 
Gillam G. & C. Go., Lynchburg’ $5 si,....\. +s» ssamtaeesiele al tee 


Address 


ay 


Company 

Richland Coal Co., Wheeling 
Lake Superior Coal Co., Cannelton 
Aracoma Coal Co., Logan 
Jamison C. & C. Co., Greensbufg, Pa., .j)....... Jeicsesecnevery off se coopera 
Mill. Creek .C, & @:Co., Bramwelbly, oi)... sdk oe Fhe 00 aes. « wiptp e's aa ad 
Richland Mining Co., Wheeling ...,...... Ride ie «1. Iie Me On plea ee ; 
Gauley’ Motintain "Goal '@o:, Anstedg.. ot... cc sa aes one wh... Seaiefovees ate 5 
Yukon Pocahontas Coal Co., Yukon 
Elkhorn.G, & (G)'Go., May beuryageee: A-nen tee Wash Ser a stadt ee 
Upland. Co-&*CoCo#* Elkhors sins eis 9. siete <ie/eaciet einer erare eee pe 
Cambria Coal Co., Cleveland, O. 
Thackér GC. & CyGo., Cincinnatit@or,.. -. occ eetcen aetna re 
Powhatan, C. & €:Co.; Philadelpiia,s Pa, << .))ssos-1.) aaa eee 
Low Moor Iron Co. of Va., Low Moor 
Keystone C. & C. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Hudson Coal Co., Clarksburg 

Rosedale Coal Co., Morgantown 
Tropf. Coal Co., Morgantown 
Wyoming Coal Co., Wyco 

Steel, Tube Co. of America 
Delmar Coal Co., Fairmont 
Beckley C. & C. Co., MacDonald 
Warrior Coal Co., War 
Four ‘States CoallCo,*) Pitishuriimpeas > cies ee eee ‘Gaal Cee 
Blue Jay Lumber Co., Blue: Jay 
Buffalo-Thacker Coal Co., Huntington 
Pemberton \C, & C. Co:, Mt. Carmel, Pa. ... yo ccin. cei, noe 
Een Franklin Coal Co. of W. Va., Moundsville 
Wet Branch Mining Co., CGharlestom=......). 1). a = pisaacte ticle en 
Buckhannon River Coal Co... Uniontown, Pa, .a) 5... o.asceeeeeee 
Bar-Jay Coal Co., Clarksburg 
Commonwealth Power, R. & L. Co., Huntington 
Harvey C. & C. Co., MacDonald 
Long Branch Coal Co., Mt Hopes. o.j.:1-120. » oe eaten nana 
Lynchburg C. & G..Co., Kyle Gogea...).<. «ss «ac'sc cies 5 sre eee ae 
Superior Pocahontas Coal Co., Davy... . 2... fecwels seein aera aa 
Soper Mitchell Coal Co., Morgantown 
Algoma. C. & ©, Co:, Algoma eae . cp ccaate ste esc carte ea 
Iniperial Colliery Co., Burnwellgni i... 5.0.2. een te eee 
Crown Hill Coal Co., Crown Hill 
Colcord Coal Co., Montcoal \:..70..c. -- %+.<ceuemmpelee eee ae 
Rich Creek Coal: Co., Fairmngipt-agagte ce. ./s «eh. idee eine 
Bottom’ Creek agit M0 g9N Wael ©2.)0. ls. s« eeiceeen eee asaeians 


ee ec | 


a | 


ee ec 
ee a) 
ee ee re i | 

i rc | 
ee ee ary 
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ee ec a | 


ee ear 


ee ee a i er i i i iy 


| 


Maryland ‘New River C. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.>..5:.ne. vee e 
Elk Horn Coal Gerporation, New? Viork *......... . «ise. 020) ae ee 
Gilbert-Davis Coal Co., Morgantown 
Wheeling Steel &:)Tren Go., Bemwood ... .'..6.6.cscseccccces ceeenee 
North,.“american Coal AGo:, Morgantown ...........0-2 +200 eeneee 
Emmons Coal Mining Co. of W. Va., Philadelphia, Pa. .............- 
Mabscott C. & C. Co., Glen Jean 
Mead Toliver Coal Co., Beckley 
Ennis. Coal »Co.,’ Bluefield’. «. aaah... . .laes Sure deisel iene 
Three. Folks Coal Co, Ellamore).:.. 2.355 2. sees cee 
Maderia-Clark C. Co.;-Wilsonburgis tals |. ¥..0. cracls cease ee 
Chaplin Collieries Co., Morgantown ...... eA oo fas eh hae eee 
Merchants Coal Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo Eagle Colliery Co., Bracholm 
Weyanoke C. & C. Co., Dayton, O. 
Glendale Coal Co.;° Glendale” 0. cise ic) bo cclten dae cn eee 
Louisville C.'&(C. Co,sGoodwill, 22h oes. ne does. eee eee 
Gulf ‘Coal, Gos, =- Tans, yatitics  temeeeeees tm-nccln each ote ae ae s 
Paragon ‘Colliery -Gou#Hitingtom Se... 6. 5. aoa is sa hen Rice 4 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheelimg 70... ..0%,<...2..60. sone Goin 
Monitor--C. .& C.Co:, Shamoking Pat... 25265 cen soe cine eee 
W. E. Deegans Con. Coal Co., Huntington 
Crystal Block C. & C. Co., Welch 
Indian’ Run Coll.» Co.,. Charleston .....<... 2 «au veamyisuslc de ee ee ee 
Simpson Creek Coal Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem Coal Co., Shinnston 
Glen Alum Coal Co., Lynchburg 
GH: Mead :CoalinGo:, Beckley. tet oc. fae Sneha ne 
Red’ Jacket Con, ‘GN & GC. Co, “RedinJacket:. 0. cence oe ent 
New River Export Smokeless C. Co., Lookout 
Sabine Collieries Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Turkey Knob Coal Co., Charleston 
Preston County Coke Co., Cascade 
Greenbrier C. & C. Co., Alderson 
Winifredé” Coal’ Cost, Winilredetmar ss. co -.s eee ee ee ee 
Otto iMarmet*G, &eM, Co, Raymond City) swans ae ice VA te 
Harry BoC Cn Co, ‘Clarksitien... &....:0 on ees ath toate eee 
American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown 
Marsh SPork iGeal ‘Co,, Marforigan co. a2 ateneve ce een eee 
Beckley Fires Creek GoaliGo:moullivan!. saqsee ae teeta 
Cumberland Coal Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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North-Western Fuel Company 


Dock Coals for Quick Shipment 


Consolidation 


Elkhorn Kentucky (Lump, Stove and Mine Run) 
Millers Creek Kentucky (Lump or Egg) 
Fairmont Steam (Lump, Stove or Mine Run) 
Georges Creek Smithing 

Pocahontas 


Youghiogheny (Lump, Stove or Mine Run) 
Lorado (Lump, Stove or Mine Run) 
Hocking (Lump, Stove or Mine Run) 
Hazard Kentucky (Lump or Egg) 
Pocahontas Mine Run 

Stott Briquets 

D., L. & W. Scranton Anthracite 


North-Western Fuel Company 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


= Docks at Duluth, Minn., Superior and Washburn, Wis. 
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Gonsumers’ FuelrCo:, <Pittsburehte la eer reiece «vies e nae eee 113,006" “Arlington Ge 9G, Cone MicDowellaeec. cece eee ee Sse re 105,263. 
Longe’ ‘GM: Co., New. York nae eee ee pee . macir ie cerniea te ae 112,673." Douglas Coal +Go;, Welchie- teen: oc. seeder eee her eet 105,231 
Howard’ Colliertes "Cox, Blucteld teem senate iia cers 112,589 _S. -J. Patterson “Poca. “Go, (Wayton 1... he. nee See ee 104,875 
Cunningham, Miller & Enslow, Huntington ...............-.e0sceess 112,306 Virginia “Maryland ‘C. \CorpiwRichmond, Vaya serene ie teteiil eee 104,825 
Low Volatile Consol. Coal Co., Piedmont .........-..seeeeeeeeeeees 110,106. Arkwright Coal Co., Fairmmamt:......... o.teieentens eens eee 104,173 
a mis na see #\o10\ ohare yas lars ib ayelar.clguedeevegennye ose * s/c! s0.8\s/elelelsielyie= sea Prince-WickiCGoal Co., Mt'Hopel:. 0... cue iss een ee 103,913. 
uckeye C, Coy Freemaniie eke Hae eel he cecum eis : G ee ahh Clete (hin. ane ies 905 
Eastern Utilities Coal Co., Lost Creek ....sssecsceseneseeeeeesen sees 108607. | ea ae a eee. 
ae : : : : ong’ Flame @oal Go., “Bramwyelin /... 6.) sine aac eee igpde te ee, CIOS oe 
Price - Hill ' Colliety: "Go, rice Hil lara: oes eee seer 107,692 oe 
Se , Leckie ‘Fire Greek Coal Go. Welch ..800 5.22. a0,...cee eee eee zovse “10208 

Alpha: Poca. Coal’ :Go.; “Ailpocats atone etree recente steers ier 106,950 
Tidewater C. & C-; Go., Boston lass) aterm cee nite eee 106,877 Thomas Coal Co., Bramwell ..........- sess eee e cece cee een e eee e eet 100,825 
Glendale Gas' Coal -Go,, ‘Clevelande\@ issue arteries e aae ecinee erae 106,610 Scotia C. & C. Co, Charleston... . 0 «0% os tinnine vey nn 100,782 
Eureka C&C, Co., Powhatatl (.iek oan eeen cies. a eee ee 106,318. Warner Collieries Co., Cleveland,-O. . ......0s/ss0 evel mega ene ene 100,741 
Thermo=Pocahontas, Coal’ (Gon. Cocanie at ene ae tere eee ee 105,615 Coal "Run Goal ‘Co!,: Charlestonys-....%... 2... coe eee 100,015 





BRAZILIAN COAL MARKET 


British Fuel Exporters Have Recently Been 
Getting Most of the Business. 


A report received by the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attaché William L. Schurz at Rio 
de Janeiro says that the larger and more reliable coal 
dealers, who have handled American coal and dealt 
with first-class coal exporters in the United States, 
know that they can secure the very best quality coal 
from the United States and are ready to buy Ameri- 
can coal if prices can be reduced as low as British 
prices. 

It is their opinion that while Cardiff coal, which 
has been about the only class of British coal arriving 
in Rio de Janeiro for the past three or four months, 
may present a slightly better appearance than even 
the best grades of American coal, such as Pocahontas 
and New River, it is absolutely no better from the 
standpoint of heat efficiency and burning qualities. 
Too much stress, however, cannot be put on the neces- 
sity of sending only the best grades of American coal 
and having it measure up in every way to the offers 
made, 

The present tendency for exchange on dollars to 
be more or less stable around 7 milreis to the dollar, 
with indications that it might go even lower, as com- 
pared to the pound sterling, which remains firm, will 
work for increasing American sales. 


American and British Competition. 


Of the 834,395 tons of coal imported into Brazil 
during the calendar year 1921 the United States fur- 
nished 590,958 tons against 232,733 tons furnished by 
Great Britain, because during the greater pant of the 
year American coal prices were as low or lower than 
British prices. 

Strong efforts on the part of British coal interests 
supported by Government subsidies to that industry 
and governmental aid to shipping have made it pos- 
sible for British coal exporters to underquote Amer- 
ican coal exporters since November of last year, the 
last month when American coal was delivered cheaper 
in Rio de Janeiro than British coal. Consequently, 
during the months of December, 1921, and January 
and February, 1922, almost 90 per cent of the coal 
imported into Brazil has been British coal, mainly 
Cardiff, 

Judging from the amount of coal consumed in Bra- 
zil during the past few months, it is not likely that 
importations during the present year will be much 
in excess of those for 1921, 


Locomotive Economies. 


The matter of longer runs for locomotives is be- 
coming more of a feature, apparently influenced in 
some measure by the showing achieved by automo- 
biles. It is seen that they can run several hundred 
miles with only the most casual inspection during 
the trip or at the end of same. Consequently it has 
been asked, Why should locomotives be limited to 
a run of 150 miles? 

By doubling the engine divisions, lengthening the 
runs of the locomotives, it is found that there is a 
saving of coal through keeping up the heat rather 
than letting the fire die down; also greater service 
from the engine crews through elimination of lost 
time during the swing or turn-around at terminals. 


The Wolf Coal Co., Wheeling, has completed con- 
struction work on a new tipple near that place, 


Stretching It Out. 


While the tonnage of domestic coal in the hands 
of the initial interests is very small, considering the 
pro rata daily requirements based on a year’s needs, 
it seems to be agreed that in view of the moderate 
pace of current needs at this time of the year and 
later, the tonnage in the possession of the producers, 
dock owners, retail dealers and consumers will read- 
ily meet all requirements for a period of two months. 

Because of this fact and the large average stocks 
carried by bituminous consumers it is thought that 
there will be no pressure for Government interven- 
tion until well along in the month of May at the 
earliest. But, after all, it must be remembered that 
anxiety cannot be deferred until stocks are reduced 
to zero, One of the worst periods of stress in the 
soft coal trade arose when stocks were reduced to 
20,000,000. tons. 

It must be borne in mind that as stocks diminish, 
the daily inroads become the more noticeable and 
thoughts as to future supplies attract more attention. 
Within reasonable limits the suspension will do no 
harm, and may in fact be the means of bringing about 
a very healthy readjustment of the trade. 

It is fortunate that the administration shows no 
signs of acting precipitately, though very properly 
promising to safeguard the public interests in due 
course. 


Business Improving. 


Despite some current setback, the average of Wall 


Street quotations continues much higher than last 
summer, and as we have several times stated, the 


upturn at the beginning of the fall season was fol- 
lowed in due course by an upturn in business in the 
spring. 

Continued strength in financial circles foretells 
strength in industrial and commercial conditions, _ It 
seems probable that a quiet summer will be followed 
by an active fall trade. There is naturally some 
lethargy during the summer, but there will be in evi- 
dence, this year at least, a degree of confidence that 
was unfortunately lacking last summer. 

Steel continues strong and all commercial reports 
tell of the broadening influence of strength in this 
basic manufactured article. 


The National Bonded Coal Co., which has opened 
an office at 130 West 42nd street, New York, has 
issued a prospectus in which it offers stock for sale, 
and promises that “with each $10 share purchased 
the consumer will receive $10 worth of coal.” The 
company does not own any mines at the present time, 
it would appear, but explains in its literature how 
simple it will be to purchase or develop mines that 
will ultimately be capable of producing 62,500,000 tons 
of coal annually and will yield large fortunes to the 
stockholders. The president of the company 
is Robert H. Baker, who is said to be an ex-linen 
merchant, 


The Saturday Evening Post publishes in its current 
issue a letter from J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president 
of the National Coal Association, in which he de- 
clares he was misquoted in an article written for that 
publication by Ellis Searles, editor of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal. Although the article in 
question appeared in the issue of April Ist, and Mr. 
Morrow’s letter was dated April 3rd, the correction 
did not appear in print until the issue of May 13th. 
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Building Names as Business Addresses. 


There is always a question as to how much advice 
should be given to established business concerns, and! 
probably great caution should be exercised in this re- 
gard. At the same time, allusion as to how matters 
appear to the man on the street is often useful. 4 

In this connection, one of the traveling fraternity 
suggests to us the great advantage of giving street 
numbers when mentioning addresses. It has prob- 
ably been noticed that apartment houses of the larger 
and better type are now satisfied to use a simple street 
number instead of fancy names, like “Buckingham 
Palace” and other such designations popular for or- 
dinary Harlem flats years ago, The building name 
may be used as a sub-title, but after all the street 
number tells the location the more plainly. 

This is particularly the case when the building name 
is one of merely local fame, and it is really extraor= 
dinary how the exact location of a certain building 
designated by name may be unknown to folks less 
than a half-dozen blocks away. They have the im-— 
pression that the Jones Building is somewhere on 
Main street, but whether north or south of the rail- 
road tracks they are by no means sure. 

Referring to this, a traveling representative, whv 
has had some experience in going up and down dark 
stairways and riding in rickety elevators, suggests that 
we put in a line or two relative to the prestige that 
attaches to location in a high-class building and in- 
dicates doubt as to economy of location in certain 
places now utilized. Especially is it more appropri- 
ate, he says, now that there is a better opportunity to 
make a selection of office room and get good space at 
less cost than was formerly the case. 





































Would Incorporate U. M. W. 


Farrmont, W. Va., May 11.—Directors of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
have adopted a resolution urging Congress to “pro- 
ceed by legislation to incorporate, and make financially 
responsible, the organization of the United Mine 
Workers of America, to assure that the property of 
companies duly incorporated; and of individual 
citizens of the United States may be protected; from 
(1) arbitrary and enforced idleness; (2) loss of life 
and destruction of personal property by members of 








of business connections built up by years of care and 
attention; and to make sure the financial reimburse- 
ment for these damages, or any others that may be 
caused, directly or indirectly, by the activities of ne 
United Mine Workers of America.” 


The Ubiquitous Vice-President. 


A writer on business topics makes some critical 
comment relative to the recently developed craze for 
establishing vice-presidencies in various corporations 
pointing out that the Dupont Powder Co. has no less 
than seventeen vice-presidents, and various banks 
number them by the dozen. Certainly the matter of 
corporation titles has been run into the ground i | 
some cases, as the visitor to certain offices in out- 
lying cities and towns discovers when he finds a con+ 
cern with a broadly comprehensive title inhabiting 4 ; 
single room and the official staff—comprising three o t 
four persons at the most—all officers, no privates ij 
the establishment, H 

“A man’s judgment is no better than his infor-— 
mation.” Keep posted. : 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The keynote of the coal situation is the 
continued rise in the prices quoted for such 
tonnage as is available. Great apprehension is 
expressed with respect to official intervention 
because of the steadily increasing prices of }i- 
tuminous, but apparently few, if any, operators 
and shippers are refusing the offers made. It 
is pointed out with a good show of truth that 
the small tonnage available justifies higher 
prices per ton, but of course there is a certain 
stage at which prices give evidence of profiteer- 
ing. 

There is no material increase of production 
in Pennsylvania. West Virginia is doing 
somewhat better, last week’s tonnage for the 
state being reported at 1,520,000 tons com- 
pared with 1,435,000 tons for the week before 
and 1,158,000 tons produced during the first 
week of the strike. There were 654 mines in 
full or partial operation last week, as against 
617 the week before and 414 the first week of 
the strike. 

The strength of the union is illustrated by 
the tonnage figures, for while some bitunnnous 
operators are making strong inducements to 

get their men back at work and take advantage 

of ruling prices, the increase in production in 
organized districts is extremely small. It is 
true that the Survey reports increased ton- 
nage and the total is a substantial figure, but 
the gains in outlying states count for nothing 
in seaboard territory, for the mills of New 
England will never be run with coal from 
Alabama and Utah. 

‘As time goes on and the critical stage ap- 

proaches, calculations are made as to how 
‘much money the union has available, or, more 
generally, comment refers to how little it has 
-on hand. As we have said before, this phase 
of the matter is not important. The union had 
practically nothing in 1902, but it proved suf- 
ficient to see John Mitchell through to a suc- 
cessful issue. In any event, the present strike 
has already lasted for seven weeks with little 
or nothing being paid out in the way of strike 
benefits, and at that rate a small amount will 
last a long time. 

All store-keepers expecting to remain in 
business in the mininy fields have to extend 
credit at such a time as the present, and prob- 
ably the risk that they run in so doing is 
charged to the cost of the goods sold in be- 
tween times of strikes. Probably it is a factor 







calculated as fire insurance premiums are cal- 
culated, according to risk involved. 

The increased demand for West Virginia 
coal from other quarters has restricted for- 
wardings to New York, which were never 
more than one-sixth of local bituminous re- 
quirements, yet naturally attract much at- 
tention by reason of comparative novelty of the 
movement. 

Word comes from Washington that Secre- 
tary Hoover is holding a conference with ref- 
erence to coal matters, a proceeding forecast 
in a measure by the letter which he sent out 
to prominent interests asking to be posted as 
to prices, as mentioned by us. It is stated 
also that President Harding may call a con- 
ference in about six weeks, which bears out 
our statement that resumption can hardly be 
expected before July 4th. 

In view of these developments, members of 
the trade are under a degree of moral obliga- 
tion, as a matter of justice to the industry 
itself, to be reasonable in regard to prices. 
Figures that are too high will react on the 
entire trade, even though the individual charg- 
ing them may experience directly no results 
of an adverse nature. 

Without any Lever act, without any spirit 
of wartime patriotism and generous feeling, 
after a period of much dissatisfaction, if not 
actual loss, it is of course difficult for such a 
proposition to gain much headway, especially 
as the larger interests who have advocated 
caution so strongly are often well fixed with 
regard to avenues of distribution, and so can- 
not quite put themselves in the position of 
those who have been “on their uppers’ for 
a year or more. 

If the President invites a conference, as is 
suggested, presumably non-union operators 
will be included, for it will doubtless be recog- 
nized by his advisors that production must be 
on an even cost basis, as nearly as possible, 
so far as the various competing districts are 
concerned. 

The buyers’ strike is practically over in most 
lines, for as we frequently pointed out it could 
not continue indefinitely. Every step one takes 
means a certain loss of shoe-leather, and it all 
counts up in time. While many deprecate the 
talk of business improvement and assert that 
Wall Street has overestimated the develop- 
ments that have eventuated and those that are 
in prospect in the near future, it is a fact that 
the whole tone of business, outside of the coal 


trade, 1s on a largely improved basis. It is 
probable that by the time the fall season rolls 
around there will be real activity in manufac- 
turing circles. 

This condition justifies renewal of our sug- 
gestion that both sides of the bituminous con- 
troversy may win, for after all the operators 
are not so much concerned with the cost of 
their coal in dollars and cents as they are with 
their ability to move tonnage. If the market 
calls for a considerably increased tonnage at 
better prices than heretofore prevailed, it will 
not be necessary to reduce wages to the extent 
that was previously thought necessary. 

No negotiations have been instituted as yet, 
but the time is coming when something must 
be undertaken. The amount of soft coal being 
produced is very small compared with the 
normal requirements of the country, and while 
certain boasts are heard in non-union estab- 
lishments as to progress being made, any sug- 
~estion as to exploiting amount of tonnage for 
sale brings a response as to the great demand 
that exists, statements that production is over- 
sold and other remarks as to why publicity is 
not desired which must be most encouraging 
to the leaders of U. M. W. In fact, the 
thought is prompted that Mr. Lewis has some 
propagandists among non-union operators. 

Were it not for the acrimonious difficulties 
that have arisen in Central Pennsylvania due 
in part to the fact that there are two organ- 
izations of operators, the situation as regards 
making terms with the U. M. W. would be 
much simplified, for more than a few operators 
contend that, properly managed, the U. M. W. 
can serve a good purpose as a regulator of 
labor. If means should be devised for holding 
the men to their agreements as definitely as the 
operators are held to their agreements, the or- 
ganization would have many more friends than 
it has at present. 

The anthracite conferences continue, but 
there is as yet no definite visible result. Slight- 
ly better prices are obtained on anthracite 
steam sizes as the cost of bituminous coal 
moves up. As a result, shipments from the 
companies’ storage plants are proceeding at a 
faster rate and what once seemed much like 
dead stock is being disposed of at what is 
probably a satisfactory rate. Of course a very 
substantial return must be had from the stored 
tonnage in order to bring a real return on cost 
of production, unloading, storage and reload- 
ing charges, for it is an expensive matter to 
go through that process. We must always 
take extra expense into consideration in sizing 
up the results on coal sold at an increased price 
during strike times. 

No mining is being done in the anthracite 
region and no stove coal is available for ship- 
ment from mines or stocking places. There is 
still some chestnut coal available, but the quan- 
tity is very limited. 

The tidewater supply of coal in boats is much 
reduced. As we indicated at the outset, it was 
not much of a reserve with which to face a 
long suspension and any increase in demand 
now would quickly wipe it out completely. 

Retail dealers are getting more inquiries, but 
not much tonnage is moving out from yards 
as yet. The thought of lower prices has been 
a deterrent feature, but the continuation of the 
strike and the probability that reduction in cost 
will be less than anticipated, is having its ef- 
fect in stimulating interest. As a result, some 
improvement in deliveries is noticed and this 
is having its effect with regard to stock on 
hand, more than a few dealers now making 
inquiry with regard to obtaining additional 


‘supplies of stove and nut. 
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Trade Conditions at New York. 


Bituminous Prices Still Leaping Upward, With Nothing in Sight to Check Rise— 
In Anthracite Market, No. 1 Buckwheat Is More Active. 





The only change to record in the hard coal 
situation is a livelier movement of No. 1 buck- 
wheat from company stocking plants. This is 
due to the rising price of bituminous having 
caused the anthracite railroads and certain in- 
dustrial plants to use a larger tonnage of the 
steam sizes, So far as domestic business is con- 
cerned, the public is displaying no interest in 
the strike or its future effects on the supply of 
household coal. 

Retailers believe they could move consider- 
able tonnage if they were to solicit business on 
a credit basis. They say quite a number of 
people would consent to having a few tons 
of coal put in their bins if the dealers would 
allow plenty of time for payment, but the lat- 
ter are not anxious to do business that way. 
The number of customers who are willing to 
buy coal now for next winter’s use, and pay for 
it promptly, is very small. 

Probably it will turn out to be a good thing 
that this is so. If there is a shortage next fall 

and the dealers have some coal left in their 
plants, they can distribute it in small lots to 
many different families. Whereas if they 
should dispose of it now in comparatively 
large lots to people who can afford to buy their 
coal in advance, they would have nothing left 
with which to take care of the host of small 
users whose means do not permit of advance 
purchases. 

Until very recently dealers who ran short of 
one size or another were able to get a fresh 
supply from company storage plants or from 
producers who had unconsigned cars at break- 
ers or junction points. But “this reserve is now 
practically exhausted. Only one company has 
any domestic coal left, and its holdings con- 
sist of chestnut. There are still a few car- 
goes of independent egg and chestnut afloat in 
the harbor, for which nei. 75 to $13 alongside 
is demanded. 

Most of the city dealers are still able to fill 
orders for all sizes, and the same is true of 
the larger line dealers. But small yards along 
the line are commencing to run short of 
stove, and it is only a matter of a few weeks 
before they will be getting low on other sizes. 

The companies report little demand for 
storage pea, of which they have a substantial 
tonnage. As noted above, however, they are 
moving more buckwheat and are virtually out 
of rice and barley. 

There are only a few cargoes of independ- 
ent rice and barley remaining in the harbor. 
No. 1 buckwheat is still quite plentiful, but 
it is being more firmly held in view of the 
strength in bituminous. Prices on loaded 
Loats are on about the following mine basis: 
Pea coal, $5.50-$6; No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50- 
$3.75; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, $2.25-$2.50. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Bituminous prices are sky-rocketing at a 
rate which has seldom been witnessed before 
except during the runaway market of two 
years ago, when the $12 and $13 mark was 
finally reached in the summer. Whether or 
not they again attain such dizzy heights de- 
pends altogether on strike developments. If 
production — remains around its present low 


level for another few weeks, there is no telling 
what may happen. 

Up to the present time the local market has 
been trailing the procession. Prices have ad- 
vanced because buyers in other sections are 
bidding so high for tonnage that operators 
have diverted a large part of their output 
away from tidewater. Consumers in this sec- 
tion have not yet entered the market in full 
force, as the majority of them had two or 
three months’ supply on hand April Ist and 
still have stocks to draw upon. 

But stock piles are being steadily eaten into, 
and it is only a question of a short time: before 
a much larger number of consumers are look- 
ing for coal. In the meanwhile the western 
demand is increasing and is drawing tonnage 
away from Hampton Roads, so that shipments 
of southern coal in this port will be on a 
smaller scale, having already been curtailed 
slightly. Production in central Pennsylvania 
is not gaining materially, if at all, and the out- 
look for a heavier tonnage from that source is 
poor. 

So as the demand gains foree, the supply 
will at the best remain only about stationary 
unless the strike is settled or broken. What 
this will mean in the way of high prices is 
anybody’s guess, but at present they are going 
up every day. Buyers are in the region in 
considerable numbers, and are feverishly bid- 
ding against each other for every car of coal 
that is offered for sale. Wholesalers and con- 
sumers are both represented. 

The quantity of southern coal coming to 
this market is indicated by official figures 
showing shipments from Hampton Roads in 
April. After excluding exports, bunker ton- 
nage, coal going to New England and ship- 
ments inside the capes, there is a balance of 
266,000 tons representing shipments to other 
coastwise points. The bulk of this came to 
New York. During the first week in May 
the coastwise shipments from Hampton 
Roads, aside from tonnage for New England, 
amounted to only 81,000 tons as compared 
with 94,000 tons during the last week of April, 
showing that the western demand is drawing 
southern West Virginia coal away from tide- 
water and restricting shipments to this market. 

The common range of prices in central 
Pennsylvania is from $4.65 to $5, although 
occasional sales are heard of above and below 
those figures. This also applies to Pennsyl- 
vania gas coals. Fairmont mine-run is being 


quoted around $4.25-$4.50. 


Coal is commonly sold “as is,” and quality 
plays little part just now in determining 
prices. Many transactions are also for cash. 


Pennsylvania coal at tidewater is being held 
at from $7.75 to $8.25 f. o. b. piers for the 
most part. Pocahontas and New River is 
selling locally at $8.25 to $8.50 alongside in 
h arbor ieee 


Welsh exports of coal last week were the largest 
of any week since the war, according to a cable 
from London. This was largely due to the heavy 


demand from South American interests, which took 


22 cargoes. 


Now Winete Nearly Three Times as Much as 
in First Week of Strike. - 


Conditions during the early part of this week in 
northern West Virginia showed that no material 
gains or losses in production, but a standstill propo- 
sition appeared to prevail. There proved to be 
more mines at work early this week than at the 
same time of the previous week, but at times last 
week the number was greater than on Monday. 


Officials of the United Mine Workers say that 
while they have not ‘been able to close any of the 
mines at work, the, operators were unsuccessful in 
starting any more plants. The truth’ of ‘the mat- 
ter is that the larger companies have been sitting 
tight and watching developments. Should a larger 
number of operators see fit to start later, it is 
believed that they will be able to get: away withy 
it, but of course there is an element of doubt. . 


In spots miners complain about receiving no re- 
lief, but as a whole they do not seem to be con- . 
cerned about the future; which leads one to believe 
that it may be a long- drawn-out struggle. The ‘ 
morale of the miners so far has not been shaken 
seriously. The duration of the, strike is being 
guessed at. Some operators naming July 1st, others 
August 1st, while others see no change for a set- 
tlement before fall. The miners, in their ae 
ganda, say they will strike ‘ ‘until ‘the snow flies.” Y 


FAIRMONT GAINS STEADILY = 
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120 Mines Working. 


On Tuesday of this week there were 120 mines. 
at work as follows: B. & O. Monongah Division, 
21 against 23 Monday; Charleston Division, 
33 against 34 Monday; Connellsville Division, 6, the’ 
same as Monday; Cumberland Division, 23 against 
23 Monday; Morgantown & Wheeling, 5, the same 
as Monday; Monongahela, 6 against 5 Monday; 
Morgantown & Kingwood, 25, same as Monday; 
Belington & Weaver, 1, same as Monday. On Mon- — 
day al22 mines worked! 

Daily loading in northern West Virginia on Mans 
day aggregated’ 296 cars, against, 253 cars the pre- 
vious Monday, but 30 cars shy of the daily loading 
of Thursday of last week. 

According to reports this week, there is consider- 
able coal moving east and it is understood that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is buying rather freely. “This. 
is in addition to the coal that it is mining at its 
own plants (Penn-Mary Coal Co.), along the 
Morgantown & Kingwood. 


The bulk of the coal was selling at $3.75 on 
Tuesday of this week, although there were rumors 
of $4 coal. This probably is true as far as isolated 
sales are concerned. Prices are shaded also, de-— 
pending on just how keen the buyer is to. receive 
the fuel. The B. & O. has been buying some coal 
recently and paying market prices. Slack and lump. 
are scarce, although cement companies are said to 
be after the former. Compared with last week, 
prices have advanced from 25 to 50 cents. 


There has been a slight increase in dead. loads 
on the Monongah Division, B. & O., which num- 
bered 101 of coal and 11 of coke on Tuesday. Ten 
“no bills” were reported on _the Wyatt-Bingmon- 
Helen’s Run branch of the western Maryland and 
eight on the Monongahela. 


Working conditions are far from normal in ‘ue 
coke belt. along the Monongahela Railway in Penn- 
sylvania. On Monday 85 cars of coal were loaded, — 
which was the best showing for more than a week. 
Last week a, total of 405 cars of coal were loaded — 
in that district, which was 13 less than the pre-— 
vious week. ‘ 


i% 


Nearly 1,800 Cars Loaded ‘Last Week. 


Northern West Virginia’s coal loadings last week 
were 1,777 cars, or 297 ahead of the week before. ~ 
While the gain has been a slow process, neverthe-— 
less production is headed upwards in a steady man-~ 
ner. The first week of the strike only 651 cars» 
of coal were loaded. Last week’s loading was 
almost three times as great. 


~ 
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Last week these gains were made over the pre- 
vious week on the various railroads and divisions: 
B. & O., Monongah, 60 cars; Charleston, 33 cars; 
Connellsville, 5 cars; Cumberland, 60 cars; West- 
ern Maryland-Belington & Weaver, 12 cars; Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling, 19 cars; Monongahela, 41 
‘cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 67 cars. 

Tonnage loaded on the various divisions last week 
in northern West Virginia was as follows: B. & 
-O., Monongah, 330 cars; Charleston, 404 cars; Con- 
nellsville, 99 cars; Cumberland, 288 cars; Western 
-Maryland-Belington & Weaver, 31 cars; Morgan- 
‘town & Wheeling, 49 cars; Monongahela, 136 cars. 
~ No coal has moved recently to the piers off the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., the last consignment 
having gone forward during the week ending April 
‘8th. It is apparent that the chief business afloat in 
‘the Fairmont region is for coal to be loaded east. 
_ Coal shipments to the east off the Monongah Divi- 
‘sion last week aggregated 268 cars, which, how- 
ever, was 105 cars short of the previous week. 
Shipments to the west were 73 cars, a gain of 23 
cars. The bulk of the western business is gobbled 
up by the non-union fields. On the Charleston Di- 
vision, B. & O., 336 cars of coal were loaded east, 
-a.gain of 38 cars over the previous week. Coal 
“movement through the Grafton gateway last week 
was 850 carloads, or 24 less than the previous week. 


_ PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Complete Stagnation in Anthracite Trade— 
_ Upward Movement in Bituminous Prices. 


As the consumer demand has now settled down to 
the light seasonal requirements for current consump- 
‘tion, the retail anthracite trade is showing signs of 
complete stagnation. There continue to be a few 
stragglers who feel they have waited long enough for 
the strike to end and have become anxious over next 
winter’s fuel supply and place orders for immediate 
delivery. In some instances the buyer has been unable 
to obtain the wanted sizes, as some dealers are out of 
nut, and some. have no stove, and still others with 
neither of these sizes, yet the conditions are still such 
that with a little shopping around the buyer is able 
to have his needs met. 

_ At this time it can be said that the dealers guessed 
wrong when they figured on empty yards if the strike 
lasted six weeks; and even if it should last as long 

again, there will still likely be considerable coal on 

‘hand. So far as the end of the strike is concerned, 
it is interesting to speculate upon, but the general 
opinion is that it can easily last out the entire summer 
now, judged by the almost utter lack of progress 
toward that end to date. The prediction that it 
will outlast the summer is based on the assumption 
that it is going to take cold weather to make people 
realize the need of coal, and until the consumer be- 
comes interested there is likelihood of a continued 


~ deadlock. 







Probably the retailers have more inquiries as to 
the price of coal than they do for the fuel itself. 
Many a consumer still clings to the notion of a $3 and 
$4 reduction and is inquiring with that idea in ‘mind, 
expecting to place orders as soon as the price reduc- 
tion is announced. Even when advised that it is 
difficult to get any coal except pea size at this time, 
‘they fail to be interested in the situation. 


Public Expects Government to Intervene. 


Often they intimate their belief in Government in- 
tervention, and the retailers themselves are beginning 


to hope that the Government will some day be able 


to live up to at least 50 per cent of the virtues which 
have been imputed to it in the mining of coal. They 
argue that the Washington authorities have put the 
men to work before—at higher wages—yet this time 
a different situation confronts them in that everybody 
hopes for a reduction in the cost of coal. 

‘Retailers are now making little if any effort to in- 
duce the customer to take coal, as they feel in order 
to get him to do so they will have to recommend 


the advisability of making purchases now at present 


prices. Should predictions not hold out, even as some 
have already failed, the disappointed ones might rise 
up to remind the prophets, and inasmuch as the bulk 
of the fuel on hand early in the spring has been 





turned into bank, and the balance likely to move out 
slowly during the remainder of the summer, the re- 
tailers are actually in a position where they can face 
the situation somewhat philosophically. 


Pea continues to be heavy both with shippers and 
retailers, although the latter are moving some and 
cutting down piles, but are not ordering in the same 
proportion from the shippers, Often they induce 
customers to take in a few tons of pea just as a sort 
of backlog should mining not be started until fall. 


The matter of payments by the retailers is still 
agitating the shipping houses, as the latter report it 
extremely difficult to close up the old accounts which 
have now become overdue. There is no question about 
the strength of the dealers, but with much money out 
in their trade they are doing their best to avoid 
borrowing money to pay bills and thus increase their 
overhead costs. 


Steam Sizes Very Scarce. 


The steam trade is not giving the companies any 
anxiety, for with barley long ago cleaned up, rice 
is now to the point where some of them have none 
of it to offer to inquirers, and just as with every- 
thing else, when it can’t be had there are always an 
increased number who want it. Practically all com- 
panies have refused additional orders for this size re- 
cently. Buckwheat is still very plentiful, but it is 
moving and it is not going to take much urging to 
clean it up at the present rate of movement. The 
companies stick strictly to their price of $3.50 on this 
size, although with the mounting cost of bituminous 
they might easily get at least 25c, extra should they 
want it. 

In the bituminous trade there is a continuing up- 
ward movement of prices, yet to judge from the lack 
of business in the local offices one would at first 
wonder at the reason. The big users continue to 
get most of the production in the Pennsylvania 
region, and the occasional buyer is now coming into 
the market for more coal, as he has cut into his 
light reserves. 

As has happened before in times of scarcity the 
pools are near to losing their identity, merely serving 
now as an indication on the part of the smaller 
buyer of about what quality he would like to have. 
Usually when stray cars of low volatile fuels can be 
gotten they are of Pool 10 grade, and the price is 
about $4.00. In fact much of this coal has recently 
been sold right in the region at $4.00, which means 
from $4.25 to $4.35 to the consumer. 

There is no question that stocks of all consumers 
are slowly but surely shrinking, all of which means 
a greater striving for the limited production. The 
reports are that production is slowly gaining, but it 
must be at a far greater rate if it is hoped to hold 
prices from touching a $5.00 point. 





Would Buy All Coal Measures. 


A coal man and canitalist, who has made con- 
siderable money in Kentucky properties, suggests 
that the only way to successfully regulate the coal 
trade is to get at the foundation of the industry 
and have the Government control, by ownership, 
the coal seams. 

He savs, it is not necessary to purchase or other- 
wise control directly the surface buildings and im- 
provements which add so much to the cost of the 
modern colliery, as ownership of the coal seams 
would give full control through terms of lease, but 
he would take over all existing mines as well as 
undeveloped properties. 

He declares that the cost would not be so great 
as some people anticipate because, as is well known. 
the United States has coal to last for thousands of 
years. Consequently some of the coal would not 
come into use for many centuries and he contends 
that any property that cannot be utilized for cen- 
turies to come has little or no practical present- 
day value, hence can be bought at a nominal price. 

Of course, there are a number of bridges to be 
crossed before we arrive at that arrangement of 
affairs, but the fact that it is put forward by a 
successful coal man of many years’ experience 
prompts the suggestion that there is something to it, 
as the saying is. 
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BUOYANCY AT CINCINNATI 


Market 


Increasingly Active, with Prices 


Steadily on Up Grade. 


The Cincinnati coal market is increasingly active, 
with prices rising steadily, demand growing in urgency 
and the production rate on the up-grade. Renewed 
fear is expressed by,conservative operators that there 
will be a runaway market and the experiences of the 
last week appear to give some justification to that 
fear. The call for coal, while still largely for the 
steam and gas varieties, is broadening and no longer 


is peculiar to the steel industries of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, 


There is a very limited demand for domestic lump, 
which fits in perfectly with the fact that the mines, 
in view of the ready opportunity to sell mine-run, 
have no time to prepare it. Under the circumstances, 
nut and slack are virtually out of consideration and 
when there is a stray car or two available the price 
is invariably that of mine-run, 

An increased tonnage of smokeless coal is going to 
tidewater, chiefly for New England and other coast- 
wise sections, while a good many Pocahontas ship- 
ments are coming west. High volatile coals are going 
to fill industrial orders in every section, as well as 
to the lakes, though it now appears that practically 
all lake shipments are for Canada and lower lake 
points. It transpires that reserve supplies of coal are 
so plentiful in the Northwest that vessels now are re- 
loading their fuel bunkers there and some lower lake 
orders are being filled from there—a very remarkable 
condition for what is usually the beginning of the 
upper lake buying season. 


Non-Union Output Increasing. 


Operations were larger last week than for a long 
time and, as far as the non-union fields are concerned, 
whatever limits exist upon production do not occur 
from any considerable measure of success by the or- 
ganization agitators, whose efforts lost all power with 
the general suspension of weekly allowances. Even 
Kanawha is increasing the activity of its non-union 
operations, while Bell County, Ky., is working 25 
per cent and Harlan more than fifty per cent. 

The active non-union fields, such as Logan, 
Thacker, Williamson, and the Pocahontas district of 
West Virginia, are working practically full time, 
while New River is going 60 and Winding Gulf close 
to 70 per cent. The Kentucky fields dependent on 
the L. & N. railroad for transportation dre reduced 
in their output by the traffic troubles of that system, 
which appear to lack motive power and adequate 
trackage rather than cars. It appears that the empties 
returned to the road for last week were over 1,100 
in excess of those of the week preceding, but this 
did not relieve the trouble, which rather related to 
movements. 


Current Quotations. 


Smokeless lump and egg were selling at from $3 
to $3.25, with a probability that it would go to $3.50 
upon the first appearance of any real demand. Mine- 
run was $3.25 and nut and slack ranged about $2.50. 


The high volatile market was feverish. Lump and 
egg was from $3 to $3.25, while mine-run, starting 
for the week at $2.75, was as high as $3.25 on steam 
coal and $3.35 on gas coal on Tuesday, with every 
tendency to go higher. A $3.50 market seemed an 
immediate probability. What little nut and slack 
could be had sold at mine-run prices. 


The increasing rates are of course due largely to 
active bidding on the part of buyers, but mine owners 
watched the situation closely and kept up a constant 
increase of their demands, which they were able to 
do in view of the fact that jobbers were finding it 
much easier to find buyers than sellers. It is said 
that prices are fast reaching a point where the 
wagon-mines will be able to get back to work. 


There is naturally a wide difference of opini-> as 
to how far prices may be expected to go should the 
strike continue, as it is generally expected that it 
will, Present indications are that it will reach $4 
without much delay and that it will go to $5 at 
least before the buying movement is checked. Some 
even put the figure at $6. 
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There appears to be no way within the industry 
to stop the heightening rates, Practically every 
operator, while welcoming the opportunity, up to a 
certain point, to recover some of the money lost 
during the preceding depression, daily expresses de- 
precation of a too-rapidly advancing market. 

Most of these men say that it ought to stop at 
$3 or $3.25 at the outside, but the plan to stop it 
there is wanting. The keen appetite of the specu- 
lator, who has no responsible relation to the in- 
dustry, is in evidence and is daily working mischief. 

The retailer is selling some coal, but not much. 
He is getting ready to raise prices, and when he 
does there is a good chance that Washington will 
hear from the public. 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL 
Prices Remain Weak as Demand for Dock 


Coal Fails to Increase. 





Prices on steam coal have sagged materially dur- 
ing the past month, despite the supposition in some 
quarters that the strike was for the purpose of running 
values up. If it had any such purpose, it has been 
a most inglorious failure so far. With three and a 
half million tons of coal, hard and soft, on the docks 
April Ist, including over 400,000 tons of hard coal, 
there has been not the slightest cause for worry over 
supplies for some time. 

As low a price as $5.25 f. 0. b. dock for dock-run 
coal has been named, without arousing any great 
interest. Prices grade up from that figure to $5.50. 
One city contract at $5.75 was suspended because it 
was possible to buy coal in the open market so much 
lower, 

Whatever may be the situation in other markets, 
present stocks will last more than the six weeks which 
have been reported to be about the expected limit 
on the mines, and if resumption of production occurs 
the Northwest should have no difficulty in getting 
stocked for the season’s needs before the close of 
navigation, 

So far as buying is concerned, there has been no 
sign of improvement. Once in a while there is a 
little indication of quiet buying by some of the 
larger users, for the purpose of keeping supplies up, 
but there is no active buying openly. Apparently 
consumers generally feel well assured of their safety 
against either higher prices or a shortage of fuel for 
some time to come. 

People seem to expect a reduction in coal freights 
to come with any change that may be made in other 
freight rates. Reports are almost constant that there 
will soon be announced a reduction. Some rumors 
are that there is to be a gradual reduction at intervals 
of three months of 10 per cent on various commodities. 
These are always very encouraging to those who 
are counting upon coal going lower. 


Business Outlook Much Improved. 


The prospects are strongly for a much better season 
in various lines in the Northwest than a year ago. 
The iron ore trade promises to be much better. The 
mines last year worked about 50 per cent of normal. 
In merchandise, the indications are for a much better 
year, although this will turn upon the outcome of 
the crop. The start of the crop is very. encouraging. 
While seeding was late, there has been enough rain 
to give the grain a good start, and the growing 
season has become well inaugurated. 

If this keeps up, it will have a very helpful effect. 
Buying of all sorts of commodities will be stimulated 
and manufacturing and transportation will be ma- 
terially enhanced. Altogether, prospects are quite en- 
couraging. The coal situation is probably affording 
some drag, since anything that is unsettled has its 
effect, but it does not seem to be recognized as having 
any especial weight in the general situation. 

So far as members of the wholesale coal trade are 
concerned, the Buddhistic contemplation of Nirvana 
is the current practice upon their own business. They 
are seeking business, but are not inclined to urge 
anything nor to anticipate what may happen. They 
are resigned to fate and are simply awaiting what- 
ever outcome the gods may provide. Which phil- 
osophy will probably give them less ground for 
apology and explanation in the end than if they at- 
tempted to predict the future. 


JOHNSTOWN SITUATION 


Coal Prices Continue to Ascend as Buyers 
Compete for Limited Output. 


With demand on the increase and supply far from 
what it should be to meet said demand, the price of 
bituminous coal took another jump this week, and 
is resting anywhere from the $4.25 mark to the $4.75 
mark. What the price will be before long, figuring 
from the way it has been going the last while back, 
is hard to say and it may reach the $6 mark or better, 
it is claimed. 

Johnstown operators are selling their product in 
some places from $4.25 to $4.50, while others are 
asking $4.50 to $4.75, and having no trouble m 
getting it, it is stated. These prices prevail for the 
better grades of coal, none of the poorer grades being 
mined. 

The mining situation throughout the country shows 
little change. While some operators report that their 
mines are working a little better, the increase in 
production does not amount to much. Some opera- 
tors voice the belief that there are a number of 
mines in different sections of central Pennsylvania 
that will open up in the near future and thus bring 
some relief to the situation, but as it stands at the 
present time they are scraping around, getting what 
they can together, and there is no trouble in marketing 
it. 

One operator stated that the demand is extremely 
heavy, while another is authority for the statement 
that “the demand is really no more than normal.” 
But as a whole the operators are getting more in- 


quiries. Many of the buyers in the market are in 
dire need of the fuel, and ate willing to pay well 
for it, 


Looks for $6 or $7 Coal. 


When asked as to what figure the fuel would bring 
within a few weeks one operator stated that it was 
“everybody's guess, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that $6 or $7 coal will be here.” 

It all gets back to that law of supply and demand, 
when it is figured out. With the seventh week of 
the strike, and no outlook for a settlement for some 
time at least, much can transpire within a short 
time. Industries, it is true, are not working to 
capacity, or the strike would have been felt long be- 
fore this, but even with their lithited production it 
is believed they will necessarily have to come into 
the market soon. And when they do it will mean a 
further rise in the price it is claimed by some 
operators, 

Prices on the Pennsylvania are even higher than 
those on the B. & O., being quoted at 15 to 25 cents 
a ton more. 

In Somerset County the strike situation remains 
firm, and the union organizers, while not making any 
further headway, have the mines in that section pretty 
well tied up. Prices in Somerset County are the 
same as in the Johnstown district, $4.25 to $4.75 being 
the prevailing figures. Operators of mines there that 
are working report there is a heavy demand, and 
production is far short of what it should be. In 
Hooversville, Somerset County, all mines are operat- 
ing steadily, reports from that section indicate, and 
they are mining considerable coal. The union 
organizers failed to gain much headway in this 
territory. 


Believe McGee Eliminated. 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 17.—It is reported from Wash- 
ington that President Harding regards the age of 60 
as the deadline beyond which no federal judge ap- 
pointments will be made. As ex-Judge McGee, 
former Fuel Administrator for the Northwest is 61, 
this is regarded as excluding him from consideration. 
It is understood that he was being seriously considered, 
He had opposition from the labor element because 
of his activities as a member of the Public Safety 
Commission, while the members of the coal trade have 
long felt that his attitude as Fuel Administrator was 
anything but judicial or equitable. 


The Illinois & Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its 27th annual convention at Delaven 
Lake, Wis., June 13th, 14th and 15th. 


DEADLOCK AT BUFFALO 


Market Keeps Rising but Many Consumers — 
Refuse to Pay Prices Asked. 


The price of bituminous is edging up slowly, though — 
the price bid remains a dollar or so below the price 
commonly asked. Reports run about in this wise: 
Cars on track here were held some days, the asking 
price being $4.25 to $4.50, and-the offers were $3.25 
to $3.50. Finally a railroad solved the problem by 
taking the entire lot. ; 

Some of the jobbers feel quite discouraged, for 
they see no prospect cf an end of the strike and are 


afraid that the strikers will win, but others say that — 
the demand shows no such prospect and the increas- 
ing output is enough to furnish a supply for a long 
time yet. If some of the Pennsylvania districts are 
turning out less coal than they did, West Virginia 
is active and Kentucky is now sending considerable 
tonnage this way, though as a rule more is asked for 
it than the consumer will pay. Panhandle coal is 
also more in evidence in this market than formerly. 
This market is pretty indifferent to all of them, the 
entire demand being very small. 


Of course there are people in the soft coal trade 
who fear that the price will continue to advance till 
there is a cry to give the men what they want and — 
set them to work again, and there are also those who 
are doing what they can to bring this very thing 
about by urging consumers to buy and telling them 
that they might have bought for less not long ago. 


The reliable jobber advises caution and is not try- 
ing to unload coal on consumers who do not need it. 
More coal is offered as a rule than the consumers 
want, but it is usually held at a dollar or so above 
what they will pay. Again there are shippers who 
fear that the outside coals coming here now will not 
drop off when the strike is over. Yet, with a freight 
rate of $3.64 to meet, there is no great fear of some 
of them. 
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Buyers Becoming Uneasy. 


So it appears that, with so much appearance of 
stagnation and indifference in the bituminous trade, — 
there is really a great amount of uneasiness every-— 
where. The consumer really shares this feeling. Of 
course nobody has much idea as to how long the 
strike will last, but the line of safety is much better 
understood by the seller than it is by the buyer. : 


The outlook now is for the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
miners to hold out a while yet, so the question is 
whether the districts further out are going to be able 
to keep up a supply. As it appears now, they can 
do it. If they can, the actual demand is so light that 
prices will not go up abnormally and the consumer 
will not get stampeded. 


The anthracite trade is more of a blank than ever. 
Some of the retailers can furnish a ton or so to an 
order, but few have any of account. It is fortunate 
that the consumption is practically nothing now. The 
mild winter cut down the use of this coal, so that 
many cellars have quite a supply, so the situation is 
easy. No real need of coal will be felt till fall. The 
only question is whether the mines can turn out 
enough after they start up to supply the needs dur- 
ing the winter. Buffalo hopes for a good supply of 
by-product gas from its coke plants, which is a great 
help in an emergency. 















Coal Companies File Appeals. 


Somerset, Pa., May 18.—Appeals from the 19. 
triennial assessment on coal holdings have been 
filed by a number of.companies. The companies ask 
that the Somerset County courts again take the 
matter up for a more equitable adjustment. The 
companies filing appeals are the Quemahoning Creek 
Coal Co., 'Listie Coal Co., Milmore Coal Cog 
Quemahoning Coal €o., D. B. Zimmerman (in- 
dividual), Pennmont Coal Co., and the Somerset: 
Coal Co. : 


_The Berler Coal Ce, is a new $50,000 corporation 
at Fairmont, W. Va., the incorporators being H. 
Shain, M. A. Joliff, S. J. Snyder, Seymour McIntire 
and Clay D. Amos. 
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CHICAGO INACTIVE 


Buyers Continue to Be Somewhat Indifferent 
—No Immediate Shortage 

Regardless oi the abnormal situation brought about 

in the coal trade, the law of supply and demand is 


still the controlling factor. The Chicago market was 
not active last week as far as the buying by consum- 


ers was concerned. Jobbers have been urgently so- 


liciting the western Kentucky mines for supplies, but 
they in turn, after bidding up the price of coal, are 
not securing tne orders from the consuming end. 
However, it is true that the number of inquiries from 
buyers is large, but they decline to pay the prevail- 


iP : . : 
! ‘ing price level in most instances. 


the statistics on production, the Chicago market for 


_ Based entirely upon the number of inquiries and 


coal rules strong. A coal shortage has failed to ma- 
An idea can be gained from the fact that 


in southern Illinois fields alone there still remain 500 


market continue to show a surplus. 


cars of unbilled coal. Kentucky coals on the Chicago 
: It is evident that 
no coal shortage is imminent, which is bad news for 
the striking miners. 

The biggest buying during the past week has been 
on the part of the railroads and packing houses. 
Good sized sales were reported made to the Illinois 
Central, Michigan Central, Armour & Co., Swift & 
Co., and the Corn Products Refining Co.’s Chicago 


plants. All of these concerns were storing coal prior 
_ to the strike, but it is believed that they now sense a 
longer strike period than heretofore anticipated. 


While a real coal shortage has failed to materialize, 
there is an active demand developing and the supplies 
available are daily becoming smaller. There is little 
indication of an early strike settlement and therefore 
careful buying at this time is being advised by whole- 
salers in Chicago. 


Pocahontas in Demand. 


Pocahontas coals are in good demand, and the oper- 


ators are busy with the orders they received during 


« 


the past two weeks. Sizing is not much considered 
now by the operators, who are making their sales in 
such a way to keep all sizes of production on an 
equal basis. Pocahontas prices are 25 to 50c. better 
than they were a week or ten days ago. Mine run is 


offered around $2.25 to $2.50, and screenings are 


bringing only 25 cents less than the mine run. 

A few cars of Harrisburg, IIl., lump sold on the 
Chicago market last week for $4.10 to $4.25. Prices 
on western Kentucky coals have advanced more than 
30 cents, and this coal is now bringing as much as 
$3.50 per ton. 


Smokeless operators, from all reports, are doing a 


good business in territory surrounding Chicago, al- 


though the city orders are few and of small size, It 
is stated that the smokeless operators are finding 
little difficulty disposing of their production. 

The freight rate situation seems to be a growing 
topic of conversation in the trade, in fact the consid- 


eration of a reduction in the freight rates on coal is 
“meeting with more consideration in the eyes of the 


buyers than is the miners’ strike problem. However, 


the members of the local trade do not want a de- 


cision on freight rates until the strike matter is settled 


or in the process of settlement. 
x 


While the majority of retailers maintain a rather 


indifferent attitude on their coal needs and the prob- 


abilities of a coal shortage due to the strike, some of 


them are preparing to take no chances and are plac- 
ing orders in anticipation of a better general demand 
before long. 


Replete with Facts and Figures. 


“Saward’s Annual” for 1922 gives a detailed history 
of the coal trade and is replete with facts and figures, 
showing output of coal, transportation, distribution, 


cost and practically every detail in connection with 


the mining and shipping of coal, wages, employes, 
owners of mines, hours worked and a wealth of other 
detail. The book is substantially bound in cloth and 
is. carefully indexed. (Published by Sawarp’s 
JournaL, New York City, 250 pages, price $2.50.— 
Wilkes-Barre Record, 


SAWARD’S JOURNAL 


| Chicago Notes _| 


A, Martin, Arthur, Ill., coal merchant, was in 
Chicago during the past week. 

















A. S. Johnston, coal man from Rock Falls, 
Ill., was in Chicago during the past week. 


P. A. Harmon coal dealer from Omaha, Nebr., 
came to Chicago a week ago on business. 


J. W, Stewart, coal operator from Martinsburg, 
W. Va., was in Chicago market recently. 


E. C, Frudden, Dubuque, Ia., lumber and coal 
dealer, was in the city last week. 


W. G. Duncan, coal man from Greenville, Ky., 
was in Chicago last week on business matters. 


Mr. Gano, coal operator from Danville, IIL, 
was in Chicago last week for a few days. 


J. W. Young, retail grain and coal merchant 
from Bismark, Ill, came to the city last week. 


A. J. Miles, lumber and coal merchant from 
Mt. Carroll, Ill., visited friends in the Chicago 
market last week. 


Mr. Platt, of Platt & Brahm Coal Co., Old 
Colony Building, was in the Cincinnati coal market 
last week for a visit. 


Rice Miller, president of the Hillsb6ro Coal Co. 
and also president of the Illinois Coal Operators 
Association, was in Chicago this .week. 


G. V. Dering, coal dealer from Columbus, Wis., 
was among the visiting coal men in the local 
market during the past week. 


Mr. McIntyre of the Astell Coal Co., Chicago, 
returned this week from a business trip to Cin- 
cinnati. 


Eugene McAuliff, president of the Union Col- 
liery Co., St. Louis, was in Chicago visiting 
friends last week. 


The Burton Coal Co. is now situated in new 
and larger quarters in the McCormick Building, 
room 2051. 


The offices of the Clark Co., formerly located 
at 35 South Dearborn street, have been moved to 
1314 Wolfram street. 


The Pigeon Creek Coal Co. has moved its 
offices from the Peoples Gas Building, to the 
14th floor of the Fisher Building. 


S. Frederick, dealer in coal and grain from 
Clarence, Ill., was among the visiting coal men in 
the Chicago market last week. 


Harry Ziv, manager of the Chicago office of 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., recently made a trip to 
Indiana where he found the coal trade quiet. 


F. arid H. Johnson, who operate a lumber and 
coal business in Cornell, Ill., were in Chicago last 
week buying supplies for their establishment. 


J. G. Supple, connected with the Wisconsin 
Lime & Cement Co., one of Chicago’s largest 
retail coal firms, went to Cincinnati last week 
on business. 


The offices of the Chicago Fuel Co. are now 
located in room 925 Old Colony Building, that 
firm having given up their offices on the 6th floor, 
for larger quarters. 


G. D. Rosengrant, president of the Rosengrant 
Coal Co., McCormick Building, Chicago, has re- 


turned from Louisville, where he attended the - 


Kentucky Derby last Saturday. 


T. A. Olsen, formerly in charge of the country 
sales for Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co., Webster Build- 
ing, has left that concern and his position is being 
filled by Stuart Smythe. 


D. Brinkhorst, has organized the Brinks Coal 
Co. with offices in the McCormick Building. The 
concern will do a general wholesale coal business 
in Chicago and nearby territory. 
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Holly Stover, Fisher Building, well-known Chi- 
cago wholesaler, is making another trip to the 
eastern mining sections. He is expected in Chi- 
cago before the first of June. 


The Groveland C. M. Co., Chicago, increased 
the number of directors of the firm from five to 
nine last week by permission of the secretary of 
Board of Incorporations, State of Illinois. 


Following their custom of the past few years, 
the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, voted 
at their last meeting to close all yards of mem- 


bers from June lst to September 1st on Saturday 
afternoons. 


The Carterville Fuel Co., Herrin, Ill., was in- 
corporated last week for $24,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Ed. J. Roberts, R. L. Van Hoose, A. K. 
Boyd. The company will mine coal and deal in 
coal and by-products, etc. 


L. W. Sydnor, secretary of the Sugar Creek 
Coal Co., who was in Chicago last week, an- 
nounced the appointment of J. H. Weil Coal Co., 
of Chicago, as exclusive sales agents for the 
Northwest for the production of their mines, 


According to an official of a railroad, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, the freight rate re- 
ductions, which he believes will be announced 
before the first of June, will be disappointing to 
coal buyers. He intimates that the reduction will 
not be more than ten per cent. 


L. F. Fabbri, formerly manager of the New 
Orleans office of Bickett C. & C. Co., has opened 
a branch office for the Southern Coal Co., Inc., 
in the McCormick Building. This concerti, which 
makes its headquarters in Memphis, Tenn., oper- 
ates mines in western Kentucky coal fields. 


Lorin W. Jones, Old Colony Building, has sold 
out his business, office equipment, and lease hold 
to the Service Fuel Co. The members of the new 
concern are J. L. Rogers, Jos. M. Taylor and 
James B. Torbert. Mr. Jones was failing in health 
and deemed it advisable to sell out and retire. 


The International Railway Fuel Association 
annual convention will be held in Chicago at the 
Auditorium Hotel, May 22d to 25th. The meeting, 
therefore, will be on at the same time the National 
Coal Association is in session in Chicago, May 
24th and 25th, Congress Hotel. 


A total of $304.55 was collected last month by 
the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers 
Association, on claims and collections for mem- 
bers. This service for members is steadily be- 
coming a more important feature of the associa- 
tion work, according to I. L. Runyan, secretary 
of the organization. 


The first tournament of the Chicago Coal Trade 
Golf Association was held on Monday of this 
week at the Oak Park Country Club. A large 
number of entries were on hand for the first play. 
Twenty-three trophies have been given to the 
association for the season’s prizes, by members 
and coal firms on the Chicago market. 


Tennis, golf, fishing, swimming and boating 
are to be regular numbers on the program of 
the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers 
Association, when they meet in convention at 
Delevan Lake, Wis., Hotel Highland, June 13th, 
14th and 15th. Business, sessions will be confined 
to the morning hours, 


Among those on the program for the annual 
convention of the National Coal Association to 
be held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, May 
24th and 25th, next week, are Harry N. Taylor, 
Dr. F. C. Honnold and Walter H. Cunningham. 
An interesting program is being worked out, and 
the problem of marketing coal will be one of 
the principal topics discussed. 

In the course of the mine subsidence investiga- 
tions, engineers of the Bureau of Mines, have 
recently noted the effects of long wall mining 
on masonry buildings on the surface in the vicinity 
of La Salle and Spring Valley, Ill., where coal 
had been removed many years previously. Stone 
and brick buildings were found to be only slightly 
damaged. 
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BRUSH AT BOSTON 


No Signs of Runaway Market Halting— 
Better Grades of Coal Scarce. 


The runaway bituminous coal market still shows 
no signs of coming to a halt. Rather the threat is 
that soft coal is to be much higher in the very near 
future, despite the fact that quotations have now 
risen in the past six weeks close to 30 per cent. 
At the present writing, there are numerous shippers 
asking $7.50 to $8 on cars Mystic and there are 
not prophets wanting who calmly assert that we shall 
see $10 coal on cars at this port. Of course, not 
many can be found who admit that they are buying 
$8 coal, though such as need one or two cars and 
cannot wait, have no alternative than to pay the spot 
price which has a variable range of 50 cents. 

The better grade of Pocahontas and New River 
coal is decidedly scarce at Hampton Roads, demands 
from the West forcing New England shippers to pay 
prices today that seemed utterly out of the question 
a month ago. In fact, so many prices have been 
heard the last two or three days that it would seem 
as if Norfolk quotations were governed by the 
temperature rather than the law of supply and de- 
mand. Quotations as high as $7.75 gross tons f, 0. b. 
Norfolk piers have been heard, which would indicate 
a price at the mine of about $4.95 and would mean 
a price at Boston alongside of close to $9, 

In spite of the actual scarcity of coal in the harbor 
at, the present time, the demand for coal is not at all 
keen. This is in part due to the fact that consumers 
have not eaten into their reserves to such an extent 
as would make them anxious whenever a price flurry 
occurred and partly to the belief that these high 
prices have not come to stay. In the first place, 
though necessity can be dictated to as regards price, 
the quotations that now prevail cannot be justified by 
economic reasons, since they mean that non-union 
mines are taking advantage of a situation which will 
eventually be denominated profiteering. Then, again, 
consumers with an ear to the ground, believe that the 
government will take a hand and restrain the present 
producers of bituminous from exacting prices that 
would appear extortionate. 


No Weakening for Some Time. 


How near to the real market is the $7.75 and $8 
on cars price can be seen by the price at which 1,000 
tons of best New River was sold this week to the 
City of Boston, $7.50 delivered at the Hospital siding. 
However. the fact that in recent months bidding for 
city and state coal has been quite keen, resulting in 
rather low prices, must have prevented many ship- 
pers from making any offers, since only three made 
bids. It would indicate a belief on their part, too, 
that there would be no weakening for some time to 
come at least, in the spot price. Even now, the New 
England market is behind that at Norfolk, though 
this is not an unusual state of affairs. 

There is hardly anything doing in the all-rail bi- 
tuminous market, since the $3.25 to $3.50 net ton 
mines price asked is altogether unattractive to New 
England consumers. 

As for anthracite, it is in a stagnant state, though 
there is a little coal offered on the New Haven at 
around $8.60 for nut and $5.60 to $6.35 for pea. Re- 
tail dealers are inclined to remain out’ of the market 
for the time being, 


Harding May Dine Coal Men. 


Soon after announcement was made that President 
Harding had invited leading steel men to dinner at 
the White House, to discuss important matters in 
the steel industry, report came that he intends a 
similar dinner to leaders in the coal industry. 

The strike would be a matter of secondary im- 
portance in the discussion, it was said, the purpose 
of the dinner being to explain the administration’s 
plan for stabilizing the coal industry. This conclu- 
sion was reached when it was heard union officials 
would not be invited. 

Members of the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor have been working many months on a report 
setting forth the condition of the coal industry, and 
it is believed this report is in shape for discussion. 





Boston Notes 


Charles P, Chase, sales manager of the New Eng- 
land C. & C. Co., left this week for a visit to the 
mines in West Virginia. 


Charles H, Cutter, of the Charles H. Cutter Coal 
Co., Boston, has just returned from a visit to the 
West Virginia bituminous coal fields. 


Frank Lowe, general manager of the Kennebec 
Wharf & Coal Co., of Bath, Me., has been in Boston 
a few days calling on the coal trade. 


George G, Wolkins, sales manager for Hanson & 
Parker, 50 Congress St., Boston, has been spending 
several days in important cities of Maine on business. 


It is understood that the New England Oil Co. 
is planning to build an oil storage station at Sears- 
port, Me., and that a canvass will be begun in that 
region for new oil consumers, 


The City of Everett, Mass., has awarded a con- 
tract for 2,500 tons of New River coal at $7.23 net 
ton in bins to the Glendale Coal Co. Other bidders 
and prices were, Metropolitan Coal Co., $7.50, and 
the Stetson Coal Co., $7.69, 


Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager of the 
H. N. Hartwell & Son, Boston, went off this week 
on a fishing trip to certain favored territory in New 
Hampshire, leaving the “turbulent” (sic) wholesale 
market without a guiding hand. 


The City of Boston asked for bids up to last Tues- 
day evening on .1,000 tons of West Virginia bitu- 
minous coal for the City Hospital. Announcement 
was made Thursday that three bids were received 
and that the lowest bid was $7.50 gross ton delivered 
alongside, or the equivalent of about $7.00 gross ton 
on cars Mystic. 


The Island Creek Co. has authorized its manage- 
ment to open up 6,000 acres additional of the com- 
pany’s property and to proceed at once with the con- 
struction of two large mining plants with a capacity 
of 3,000 tons each, involving an expenditure of over 
$2,000,000 to be spread over three years. As the 
territory in question is some of the best owned by 
the company, it is expected that capacity will be in- 
creased by 6,000 tons daily, making total prospective 
output 21,000 tons a-day. 


Output of Island Creek Coal Co. for the first half 
of May was about 177,000 tons, which brings pro- 
duction since April 1st to 517,000 tons. As the out- 
put for the first quarter of the year was 1,006,137 
tons, it is evident that the second quarter is running 
somewhat ahead of the first three months, As run 
of mine coal is now selling around $3.50 to $3.75 a 
ton, the company can hardly help but make large 
profits on the present market. The company earned 
$5.77 a share on the common stock in the first quarter 
of 1922, so that the present $8 annual common divi- 
dend seems conservative enough, 


The price of pea coal in Boston was advanced 
Tuesday from $10.50 per ton to $12.00 by the Metro- 
politan Coal Co., City Fuel Co., Burton-Furber Coal 
Co., the Suffolk Coal Co, and other concerns, effective 
immediately. The Metropolitan Coal Co. in explana- 
tion stated that during the war when each retailer 
was compelled to take a small quantity of pea coal 
with every consignment of soft coal, the demand for 
anthracite was light, resulting in a gradual but large 
accumulation. With virtually all of this surplus 
stock disposed of and the coal mines closed in- 
definitely, the cost of procuring pea coal makes pro- 
hibitive the old selling price. 


Despite the length of the coal strike, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford is well fixed with 
respect to its coal supplies. It has about 185,000 
tons of coal in storage, which is approximately one 
and one-half months supply and is exclusive of coal 
in cars and bins for current use. In recent weeks, 
daily receipts have been almost sufficient to take 
care of running requirements, so that reserves have 
not been drawn on to a very large extent. The 
greater part of New Haven’s requirements are covered 
by contract and hence the need for buying spot coal 
is slight. The road recently contracted for substan- 
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tial tonnage understood to be over $1.00 a ton less” 


than prices paid a year ago, the coal to be delivered 
by water at Providence, ‘ 













For several weeks representatives of the teamster 
and chauffers union in Boston have been conferrin 
with a committee of Boston coal dealers, striving to 
come to an agreement as to the scale of wages and 
working conditions that will be effective for the com- 
ing coal year. The union and the coal dealers co: 
mittee have each submitted a number of proposals an 
counter-proposals and it is expected that a final de- 
cision will be made this week. It is the opinion o 
several coal men that a reduction in the weekly wage 
will be announced before long. The men have been 
working at the old rate under an extension of the 
agreement which expired April 1st, renewed to May 
Ist and again renewed to May 15th. As the present 
moment there is no agreement whatever in force. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, president of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Consumers’ Association of New York, a 
consulting mining engineer by profession, who has 
been in Boston for several days, says that he does not 
anticipate an anthracite coal wage cut but does be- 
lieve that wages of bituminous miners are too high 
He asserted that freight rates “are about double — 
what they should be. We in New York and New 
England are paying twice as much in freight ong 
anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania mines as is@ 
being paid on coal shipped from the same mines to_ 
Chicago and points in Ohio. In the old days, rail-— 
roads which owned coal mines placed the freight so 
high that the independents could not compete in the® 
markets with the railroad coal, In 1915, this rate to 
New York and New England was $1.65 a ton. The 


i 
1 


independents appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the result that the commission re- 
duced the rate to $1.45 a ton. If the commission 
had been asked to fix the rate at 75 cents a ton, it 
would have done it, since the railroads are really 
making big profits hauling coal at $1.00 a ton.” 






















ALTOONA MARKET SOARS 





Prices Keep Going Up in Spite of Slight 
Increase in Production. : 


ALToona, Pa., May 18—Coal prices have been 
steadily advancing here and the good grades are 
oe bringing $4.75 to $5.00, with none much below 

Production is increasing in central Pennsylvania. 
The output for the week ending May 13th was 2,831 
cars, as compared with 2,437 in the previous week. 
On Monday of this week the mines along the South 


is the largest number loaded on any day since the 
strike began. 


While U. M. W. leaders assert that they are hold- 
ing their lines intact, the miners are freely admitting 
that in the end they will have to accept a reduction 
in wages, or at least that they cannot expect to win 
the contention for five six-hour days a week at exist- 
ing wage rates. : 


With this feeling prevalent among the miners, they 
are growing very restless as a result of their en- 
forced idleness and everywhere they are demanding 
that their leaders make some move towards bringing 
the strike to an end. $ 


A meeting was held a few days ago at Barnesboro, 
Cambria County, which is in the heart of the union 
field. There was an immense crowd assembled and 
the men demanded to know what became of all the 
money that was collected in the check-off and why 
they are not receiving strike benefits. As an out- 
come of these questions, it is stated that the leaders’ 
policy will be to have as few as possible of these 
meetings in the union sectors. 





Reports from the Connellsville region state that 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. has fired 200 more ovens 
this week, making the total number that have re- 
cently been put in blast 700. 
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No breaks in the strikers’ ranks have occurred this 
eek in the strong union districts, nor has any move 
en made to bring about a bettlement: From the 
| “non-union fields conflicting reports come to hand, 
Some advices indicate that men are drifting back to 
ork, but the movement is very gradual and is being 
. offset to some extent by desertions at other mines. 

3 Whatever gains there may be are confined largely 
i West Virginia. Some improvement in tonnage is 
t 
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eported from both the northern and southern parts 
of that state, but particularly from the latter, 

The National Coal Association reports that the 
aggregate production of West Virginia mines last 
week was 1,520,650 tons, making the state’s record 

or the strike period. This output was 85,000 tons 
over the week ended May 6th, 
ri ‘The tonnage turned out by the West Virginia mines 
Jast week was in excess of the average normal for 
all of the mines in the state during the same week 
‘in 1920. 


More West Virginia Mines Operating. 


_ Since the strike began there has been an increasing 
tcaber of mines working in the West Virginia fields. 
At the end of the first week 414 mines were working, 
while last week 654 were operating. A number of 
‘small mines are included in those that have started 
» since the strike, but also there have been a num- 

r of larger operations, which previously had been 
Sporking with union labor, and which were closed 
down on April Ist. 

_ The tonnage of the West Virginia mines since the 
beginning of the strike by weeks has been as fol- 
lows: 






5 Shipments 
re _ Week ended Mines (net tons ) 
UNIS 414 1,158,380 
Mees Deis 5.....,....... 423 1,231,390 
¢ Nn Ag et 457 1,191,850 
LNG Ce 601 1,428,250 
OE 617 1,435,150 
3 0 654 1,520,650 
4 Southern Fields Doing Better. 

+ 


Norfolk & Western coal loadings exceeded 2,400 
ears every day last week. Total loadings for the 
week in four non-union fields of Pocahontas, Tug 
River, Thacker and Clinch Valley were 15,734, the 
best record for any week since the beginning of the 
strike. Previous high for one week was last week 
in April, 15,383 cars. 
_ The Winding Gulf district is doing fairly well, but 
the New River and Kanawha districts are turning 
ut only a small percentage of their normal tonnages. 

t the same time, some headway is apparently being 
‘made by the operators in the latter districts. 

For instance, one report says that during the past 

ottnight there has been a marked increase in number 
of New River Co. employees returning to the mines. 
o» April 1st fully 90 per cent of company’s 2,500 em- 
ployees walked out. Only four of the 19 mines were 
in operation, and those ran at greatly reduced capac- 
ity. Production dropped down to less than 10 per 
‘cent capacity, or below 18,000 tons a month. 

Last week quite a number of employees returned, 
and for the working days of that week the company’s 
production averaged substantially 1,500 tons a day. 
Tf current week shows the same percentage of men 
Teturning to work, production will be back to a basis 
of over 50,000 tons a month, 

_ Shipments from northern West Virginia last week 
ageregated 89,950 tons, which was an increase of 
7,950 tons over the week before. 


¢ Small Gain in Pennsylvania. 

The mines in central Pennsylvania outside of 
Somerset County produced 2,831 cars of coal last 
week, as compared with 2,437 the week before, 
In Somerset County no very marked gains have 
been made by either side this week. The strike has 
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Progress of Bituminous Strike. | 


j 
Hy Situation Shows Little Change Except That West Virginia Is Producing More— 
| No Efforts Being Made to Effect Settlement With Union. 
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spread to a few more mines, and a few that were 
down have started up with small forces. About 50 
mines in the county are trying to operate, out of a 
total of some 200, but the tonnage being produced is 
smaller than this would seem to indicate, for only a 
few men are at work at each plant, It is doubtful if 
any mine, large or small, is getting out more than 
250 tons a day, and some are only shipping one car 
every two or three days. 

Mines on the Cambria & Somerset Branch are said 
to be loading around 100 cars a day, as compared 
with normal shipments of from 600 to 800 cars. Those 
on the South Fork Branch are getting out from 25 
to 41 cars a day. The latter figure was attained last 
Monday and it was the largest total since the strike 
began, 

Terrorism in Somerset County. 


Operators in Somerset County assert that the 
majority of their men are willing to work at the 
wages offered, but are being intimidated by a small 
but turbulent minority. In some localities a veritable 
reign of terror is said to prevail among the foreign 
mine workers. Not only are they threatened with death 
if they report for work, but they have been warned 
that members of their families will also be murdered. 
They decline to reveal the identity of their persecu- 
tors, knowing that this would bring swift retribution 
from friends of the latter. 

Occasional dynamite outrages serve to give point 
to the warnings of the radical element. On the 
whole, however, the strike has been comparatively 
free from violence. A few buildings have been blown 
up and one mine damaged by an explosion. Fights 
with guards have also occurred here and there, but 
there has been no rioting on a large scale nor any 
serious destruction of property. 

Perhaps the only two mines in Pennsylvania turn- 
ing out a normal tonnage are those of the Vinton 
Colliery Co., at Vintondale, and the Ebensburg Coal 
Co,, at Colver. Both places are in Cambria County. 
Local conditions are favorable for resisting the strike, 
as the companies own the surface land surrounding 
their settlements and can keep the agitators at a dis- 
tance. 


Long Distance Shipments Common. 


Difficulty in getting coal from the usual sources 
of supply is causing industries and railroads in the 
East to go far afield for their fuel. Steel mills in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio are getting heavy tonnages 
of coal from southern West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky. As a result, it is said that the Steel Cor- 
poration has been able to operate at over 70 per cent 
of capacity with practically no reduction in the re- 
serve stocks which it accumulated prior to April Ist. 

Independent steel companies are also operating on 
a scale indicating that they have been able to get 
plenty of fuel, although they complain of the high 
prices asked for coal and coke. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is reported to have a big surplus of by-product 
coke in Alabama, which it could ship to its northern 
plants if necessary, but the necessity has not arisen 
so far, 

Some of the railroads operating in Pennsylvania 
and New York State are buying Pocahontas and New 
river coal in relatively small quantities to supplement 
their regular supply. Part of this tonnage is being 
shipped by water to New York and the rest is going 
all-rail through the Ohio gateways. 


British Coal Imports Talked of. 


Southern coal for various classes of buyers con- 
tinues to arrive at New York about as fast as it can 
be discharged. The market has now reached a point 
where the possibility of importing British coal is be- 
ing seriously discussed. If the strike lasts long 
enough, more or less tonnage will probably be sent 
over from Great Britain. 

Rumors are afloat as to a number of cargoes being 
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en route for various Atlantic ports at the present 
time, but at best the tonnage under way at the present 
time is small. On the basis of current quotations at 
Welsh and English ports, it is figured that coal from 
the other side could be delivered over here at be- 
tween $8 and $8.50 if shipped as cargo, Coming in 
small lots as ballast, the delivered cost would be 
less. 

A dispatch from Muskogee, Okla., early this week, 
said that a split in ,the ranks of the United Mine 
Workers on the question of separate wage agree- 
ments was threatened. Miners of District 21, em- 
bracing Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas, were in ses- 
sion there, and a factional fight was brewing over a 
separate wage contract made at Bridgeport, Tex., 
ae 300 miners accepted a reduction of $1.50 a 
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“BREAD FOR THE MINERS” 


Sample of Propaganda Which Should Be 
Counteracted. 


Under the auspices of the West Virginia Miners’ 
Relief Committee, located at the eminently aristo- 
cratic address, 70 Fifth Avenue, an advertisement was 
sent out for a mass meeting at the Town Hall on 
Thursday evening, soliciting bread for the miners, 
of whom it was stated: 


“For a hundred years they have labored in 
darkness and the shadow of death, within arm’s 
length of hunger, to keep America’s fires burn- 
ing. Today they look up to us who live in the 
big, bright, busy world built over their heads, 
out of the product of their labor and kept alive 
by their labor. They are not saying much. They 
are just wondering. Wondering whether in their 
hour of need we are going to give them bread— 
or stones,” 


As is almost invariably the case when such move- 
ments are under way, representatives of prominent 
religious organizations are put well to the front, which 
reminds us of a statement by the late George F. Baer 
twenty years ago, when arbitration by eminent prel- 
ates was suggested, that they were doubtless very 
well informed on matters spiritual, but perhaps not 
so well informed on matters temporal. However, 
the question is, what are the coal people doing to 
counteract such propaganda? Ridiculous as are the 
statements published, they are the sort of stuff that 
goes big with the public, as the vaudeville artists are 
fond of saying of their own particular acts. 

There will be more and more of this as the crisis 
in the strike situation approaches, and it might be 
well to put definitely on record, at least, the scale of 
wages officially authorized and approved by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission in 1920. 

Certainly the rate of $7.50 for an eight-hour day 
for common labor would not in all probability excite 
so much sympathy as does the reference to “within 
arm’s length of hunger.” 


How Many Mines Working? 


A question has been asked as to how many mines 
in central Pennsylvania are operating. This is not 
easy to determine, as the number varies from day 
to day, but the most recent report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey shows production to have been 
11.9 per cent of rated capacity during the week 
ending April 29th. This report covers the central 
Pennsylvania field outside of Somerset County. 


As many of the mines are producting less than 
a normal volume of coal, it is safe to assume that 
considerably more than 11 per cent of the opera- 
tions were working with full or reduced forces at 
the time specified. Since April 29th the change in 
central Pennsylvania has not been for the better. 
Out of something like 200, mines in Somerset 
County, only about 50 even pretend to be working, 
according to the best information available in the 
trade, and these are getting out but a small per- 
centage of their normal output. The Geological 
Survey’s report throws little light on the subject, 
as returns were received from only 27 mines in 
the county during the week of April 29th. 








IN NEW JERSEY 


A Review of Current Trade Conditions in 
Nearby Territory. 


A new feature of our columns is inaugurated with 
this issue in which we present news and observations 
with reference to trade matters in northern New Jer- 
sey and adjacent territory of New York State. 


This material is contributed by Arthur R. Knott, 
a well-known salesman who covers this territory reg- 
ularly, and the information should be of particular 
value to those concerned either in a wholesale or re- 
tail way in that section, as well as to purchasing 
agents, because of its presentation of the conditions 
and opinions as gathered by an experienced observer 
of trade matters in that section. 


SAawarp’s JOURNAL has become a weekly source of 
information on present and future market conditions 
and trade problems to the salesmen of many of the 
wholesale coal concerns in this vicinity. One sales- 
man, in fact, was heard to remark that the editorial 
page on the “Market Situation’’ was “worth the price 
of admission alone.” He added that he frequently 
quoted from it in his selling arguments with prospec- 
tive buyers. It is increasingly observed on the desks 
of well-posted retailers, too. 


Retailers Were Skeptical. 


Among New Jersey retailers there was consider- 
able debate and worry just prior to April lst as to 
how much domestic tonnage to lay in store. The 
railroad strike scare of last November made many 
skeptical of a prolonged suspension of mining. And 
if the coal strike should end as suddenly as this, a 
big tonnage would be welcome. So not a few ex- 
pressed a desire to see the bottom of their bins, tak- 
ing this attitude several weeks before the strike was 
scheduled to begin. Some of the wiser heads began 
to accumulate a good stock, however. They did not 
want to lose a customer on account of lack of coal— 
the other fellow might have a supply, and anyway, 
this strike might last a long time; others had. 

Most of the more timid ones followed, with the 
result that practically all retail yards were full to 
capacity when the strike was announced effective. 
Even then there was considerable apprehension of a 
short strike and drop‘in prices with consequent loss. 

Even as recently as two weeks ago, many retailers 
were doing all they could to move coal by telephone 
and circular advertising, The argument was heard 
in almost every retail office as a customer called up 
(or was called) that putting in a third of the win- 
ter’s supply now at perhaps $1.00 per ton more than 
after the strike would be a cheap premium to insure 
having some coal in the cellar to begin next winter 
with, in case the suspension would last several months. 

And this argument moved considerable tonnage, not 
in the districts where the factory hand out of work 
lived, perhaps, but quite effectively in the better resi- 
dential sections. At that, not a quarter of the ton- 
nage was moved, compared with other years at this 
time. 


Today the retailer in general is not pushing his 
trade to take coal. “It is not moving out fast,” he 
says, “but faster than-it is coming in.” Considering 
what he is receiving, it is moving satisfactorily. 


Shipments Kept Up During April. 


Some of the railroads evidently had considerably 
stored en route, for several dealers reported receiving 
regular shipments from their line sources throughout 
April. Then the storage pile coal, quite a bit of it 
an unbeautiful grayish brown in color, began to ap- 
pear. Where the householder is accustomed to a 
nice shiny black, this storage color sometimes re- 
quires considerable argument. Today there is little 
else to be had. Stove coal of any kind is almost 
unheard of, and the retailers who have any left in 
their yards have it sold already, or have only a few 
loads left. Chestnut size continues fairly plentiful 
among the retailers. ° 

Will the retail dealer be able to make an imme- 
diate reduction in price to his trade upon the termi- 
nation of the strike? This is a question which many 
of the retailers are asking each other here in New 
Jersey. The consumer, justifiedly, is looking for 
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lower prices. His fuel supply is not a small item to 
him, and it is one of the two H.C. of L.’s that has, 
up to the present, refused to come down off its 1920 
perch (the other being rent). If the miner takes a 
10 to 20 per cent wage decrease, and the freight rate 
should also boast of a similar reduction, Mr. House- 
holder will expect a like concession, and if it is not 
immediately forthcoming, he may require lengthy ex- 
planation. He may eyen participate in a buyer’s 
strike. 

Undoubtedly the line companies will immediately 
pass along whatever wage reduction is agreed upon. 
And some retailers have signified their willingness 
to shave off a bit from their margin in their desire 
to make this commodity as low as possible to the 
consumer (tho’ others say that it would be impos- 
sible for them to do so, in view of the higher taxes 
which they pay, the increased cost of labor, and the 
amount of independent coal which they have to buy 
at a premium in order to supplement their company 
supply). After all, we are all consumers, and every 
one of us realizes that the price MUST come down, 
and soon. 

But as yet there is no indication of an immediate 
settlement. The anthracite strike may drag along 
for a couple of months yet. If it does, there will 
not be a dealer in the country with an excess of coal 
on hand. In fact, many can see the bottom boards 
already, and will have all bins swept clean in two 
or three weeks. What a demand there will be for 
coal from the East and from the West when the 
strike ends!—from line sources. In ordinary times 
there is sufficient demand for anthracite to take the 
entire output of company and independent operations 
working all year. True it has to be pushed a bit 
now and then. 

But most of the line companies are pushed to the 
limit to keep their retail distributors supplied. Stop 
production at all mines for three months—a quarter 
of the year. During the remaining three-quarters of 
the year little if any more than 100 per cent produc- 
tion per month can be effected. Last year the com- 
pany mines supplied about 75 per cent of the total 
tonnage, leaving about 25 per cent for the independ- 
ents. If the strike lasts three months, it looks as if 
the company mines would be able to supply but about 
55 per cent of the demand, and the independents 
would have to take care of the rest—45 per cent. 

on 
Premiums Forecast. 

This looks like premium coal after the strike. 
Price is always determined by the amount to be 
bought as compared with the number of people after 
it—supply and demand (unless artificially fixed). 
The coal market is very much like an auction sale. 

If few people are bidding, the price hovers around 
the cost of production, sometimes even going below 
it, as in the case of bituminous at many mines during 
the past year. But when there are many anxious 
bidders and only a limited amount to be had, it is 
the one who is most anxious to buy and who is will- 
ing to pay a price a bit higher than his competitors 
who gets the article. His purchase price is the 
market price there. 


So if retail dealers find that they cannot supply 
their trade in sufficient quantity from company source 
at the new low prices, in all probability it will be 
necessary for them to buy on the market. If they 
make a flat reduction of between $1 and $2 to start 
in with (assuming that wage and freight reductions 
permit), and then have to pay it out for premium 
coal, they may find it difficult to get back their money. 

Perhaps those few dealers who still have domestic 
coal in their bins at the end of the strike will not 
find it so difficult to break even, after all, 


Bituminous Supplies. 


Of the many manufacturing concerns in New Jer- 
sey in the vicinity of New York, few have less than 
two months’ supply on hand. Many are taken care 
of to August Ist or beyond. One concern reported 
seven weeks. Within the last week considerably more 
interest has been displayed by purchasing agents; 
even those with a three months’ supply have begun 
to make inquiry. The past six weeks has eaten quite 
a hole into their stock pile. 

Some are placing orders already to replace what 
has been taken out. They figure that, even with the 
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present market price, if they buy a tonnage today 
and should be caught by an early settlement of the 
strike, their loss would amount to only about $2 per 
ton, while if they delay buying until next month and 
the strike continues, their loss would be considerabl 
more. The buyer seems to be “between the devil an 
the deep blue sea,” whichever way he turns if he is 
so unfortunate as to have been unable to put several 
months’ supply in reserve before the strike started, 


|x 


G. A. T. Hagen, cashier of the E, L. Hedstrom 
office, who sailed for Europe a few days ago, has 
wired back his safe arrival in England. 








Buffalo N otes. 























Victor Brunner, Edmund Brunner and Victor 
Brunner, Jr., have formed a $10,000 incorporation in 
Buffalo under the name of the Brunner Coal & Ice 
Co. 


K. D. McMurrich spent the week-end at the old 
home in Oswego and had planned a trip to Canada 
with J. B. McMurrich, the senior member, before re- 
turning to the Buffalo office. 


The Buffalo Bituminous Coal Association held its 
annual election last Monday and chose the following 
Board of Trustees: E. T. Bline, F, J. Durdan, C. K. 
Porter, J. T. Roberts, and C. F., Westphal 


All the by-product coke plants in this district are 
now running at a good rate. The local furnaces have 
to depend on them for about all the coke they use, 


and they are running considerably more actively than 
a year ago. } 


The Kon-Wald Engineering Co. is building for 
Schoen & Co, at Pittsford, near Rochester, an 800- 
on, modern coal pocket, known as the Kon-Wald 
type, with steel tank, reinforced with concrete at 
under stery for loading wagons underneath. 


Failures in the Canadian coal trade are reported. 
as follows: C F. Luhrman, Limited,’ of Hamilton, 
and the Federal Coal Co., of Toronto, of which the 
chief owner is W. C. Denny, of Buffalo. J. Cowan 
White is the assignee in the Luhrman failure. 


The arrival of soft coal by lake from Ohio ports 
for the past seven days was 113,060 tons, the most 
that ever came in from that source in a week. It is 
mostly from West Virginia, and the total freight on 
it is said to be less than $3. It was bought some 
months ago at a low price, mostly by the big local 
steel plants. 


R. K. Boggs of Newport, Ky., chairman of the 
fuel group of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, said in an address at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the association in Rochester last Tuesday — 
night that soft coal prices were going up and the 
supply was running dov) q:iite rapidly. He esti- 
mated that stocks would be exhausted in 18 weeks 
from April Ist, or soon after August Ist. To make 
the calculation complete he ought to have estimated 
the time that the miners’ money would last; also 
whether production would increase or decrease in that 
time. 





? 
Reforesting Somerset County Land. 


SOMERSET, Pa.. May 18—Through the co-operation 
of the Somerset County Farm bureau, the Arrow 
Coal Mining Co., Cairnbrook, is reforesting its coal 
mining property. C. C. McDowell, county agent of 
Somerset, and C. R. Anderson, in charge of forestry 
at the State College, recently gave a demonstration 
on “How to Reforest Waste Land.” 

M. H. Bowman has secured 60,000 trees for this 
work to be used on the Arrow company’s property 
southeast of Windber. : 





Permission for the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road to cancel through rates on coal from Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia producing fields to destina- 
tions in Minnesota and South: Dakota was refused 
last Wednesday by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which ordered the old schedules maintained 
until September 15th to await investigation, 


‘ 
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National Retail Association Meet in Chicago 


Annual Convention Attended by Over 450 Members From All Parts of Country— 
Strikes Should Not Be Settled Till Settled Right, Says Stephens. 





Cuicaco, May 19—The fifth annual convention 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 


tion opened in the Drake Hotel yesterday, with 
an attendance of over 450 coal men from all 


‘sections of the United States. 
The morning of the first day of the conven- 


tion’ was devoted to registration and renewing 
' old acquaintances. 


The first business session was called to order 


iepy L. W. Ferguson, president of the Chicago 
Retailers’ Association, at 1:30 Pp. M. 
an address of welcome to the visiting coal mer- 


He delivered 


chants on the behalf of Chicago coal men. 
During his remarks, Mr. Ferguson laid stress 


‘upon the importance of co-operating in associa- 
tion work, and predicated that if the retail coal 


men did not get their minds and thoughts to- 


gether, then in less than a year’s time unfair 


competition among retailers of coal would gain 
the upper hand in many cities. He recommended 


focal coal associations for all cities and sections, 
to work in harmony and support of the National 


Retail Organization. 

Mr. Ferguson closed his remarks by highly 
recommending President Roderick Stephens for 
re-election, claiming Mr. Stephens had done more 
to improve the association and accomplish big 
things during the past year, than anyone the 
association has ever had or ever will have. 

When President Stephens arose to deliver the 
response to the address of welcome and. to make 
his annual address, he was accorded a demonstra- 
tion of applause by the membership present that 
was never before equalled. 


Readjustment Problem Difficult. 


“Business is in the midst of a general process 
of readjustment,” he said, “and we are finding 
the problem difficult of solution, either in theory 
or practice. Capital and labor so far as produc- 
tion of coal is concerned are endeavoring to find 
a satisfactory solution, but there seems to have 
been little progress made towards an adjustment. 

“Tn the meantime, production of anthracite coal 
has entirely ceased, and although the public has 
not shown any concern over the situation, we, 
as retailers, must know that every day’s produc- 
tion lost represents an addition of over 200,000 
tons to the rapidly growing deficiency of anthra- 
cite coal, which cannot but affect unfavorably our 
hopes for lower mine prices. 

“Tn bituminous fields, production from the 
unionized mines is at a standstill, and on the sur- 
face at least there seems to have been no progress 
made towards a settlement of the dispute. 

“Tt is in the interests of all parties concerned 
that each of these strikes—for they are two 
strikes—shall not be settled until adjusted on a 
basis that will provide security and economy of 
supply for the public with fair wages and condi- 
tions so far as labor is concerned, and fair prices 
and opportunity for competition so far as the 
operators are concerned. 

“That such a result may be achieved, looking 
to a sound basis of mining for the future when 
renewed business will call for greater productivity, 
is the hope of all who have the interests of the 
coal business at heart. It is my earnest hope 
that this convention shall prove most valuable 
as well as the most enjoyable, that we have ever 
held, and to that end I urge the co-operation 
ot, all.” 

Committees Appointed. 


The next business was the appointment of the 
following committees by President Stephens: 

Resolutions—Messrs. Beck of Illinois, Robinson 
of Chicago, Wulff of New York, Dove of Wash- 
ington, White of Norfolk, and Crowell of Phila- 
delphia. 


Nominations—Messrs. Berlin of Tennessee, 
Brown of Iowa, Steers of Michigan, Staats of 
New York, Keig of Illinois, Bertolet of Penn- 
sylvania, Schiames of Missouri, Hays of Rhode 
Island and King ef Massachusetts. 

Finance—Messrs. Staats of New York, Crowell 
of Pennsylvania, Ferguson of Illinois, Barkume 
of Michigan, Vail of Ohio and Paterson of New 
York. 

The Treasurer's Annual Report was read by 
Samuel B. Crowell of Philadelphia, and showed 
a balance on hand May 1 in excess of four thou- 
sand dollars. The dues of the members amounted 
to $12,382 and the sustaining memberships 
amounted to ten thousand dollars. The biggest 
item of expense was $11,512, for payroll. 

Joseph E. O’Toole, Philadelphia, . executive 
secretary, read his annual report, which was ac- 
cepted. His report reviewed the year’s, changes 
in membership, advertising campaign of the 
Association, Sectional and Special Meetings, Sim- 
plified Cost Accounting System sent to members. 
He recommended in closing the appointment of 
a man on traffic matters to visit state and local 
associations to help solve their problems. 

Chairman Womer, Chicago, read the report of 
the Transportation Committee after reviewing the 
work of the committee for the past year, the 
following recommendations were made to the 
Association by the Committee: First, Employ- 
ment of a permanent traffic manager for the 
Association. Second, Transportation Committee 
be continued as a standing committee in advisory 
capacity. Third, establishment of budget for 
Transportation Committee covering three regular 
meetings each year. Fourth, that Executive Com- 
mittee and Directors establish the Association’s 
limit of participation in transportation matters in 
protection of members. 

John E. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, former presi- 
dent of the Association, who was scheduled to 
report on trade relations of the past year, tele- 
graphed his regrets at not being able to attend 
the convention. President Stephens briefly re- 
viewed this subject in the absence of Mr. Lloyd. 

The Statistical Committee report, given by 
Charles Elwood of Rochester, N. Y., included 
the following remarks: 


Accounting Systeni Prepared. 


“This committee has brought to a completion 
the work started by Homer D. Jones, as chair- 
man of the cost accounting committee, and now 
reports that a complete uniform accounting sys- 
tem, as well as a simplified uniform accounting 
system, have been prepared, printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed 5,000 of each system to 
members. 

“The success of the efforts of your committee 
depends entirely on your use of these systems, 
and therefore we request all secretaries to urge 
members of their association to adopt and put 
them into operation.” 

The public information report, read by Richard 
J. Wulff of Brooklyn contained the following im- 
portant statements: 

“Since the suspension of mining there have 
been many stories and editorials in the leading 
papers throughout the country, and the same 
trouble relating to coal articles in the past exists 
today in that the newspaper writers fail to differ- 


entiate in their statements between anthracite and 


bituminous coal. 

“Tn order to correct this situation, so that in 
the future as far as possible newspaper articles 
will state whether the subject matter refers fo 
anthracite coal or to bituminous coal, or to both, 


arrangements have been made with the publicity 
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experts to impress upon the editors of metropoli- 
tan dailies from Chicago east, as well as the 
management of the Associated Press, that all 
articles and editorials relating to coal should be 
so worded as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
the reader as to what kind of coal they relate 
to. 

“Tf we accomplish this we believe that the 
time and money will have been well expended for 
the benefit of the retail dealer and the public.” 

At four o’clock members and visitors left the 
Drake Hotel in more than 100 automobiles for a 
ride through Chicago’s parks, ending their trip 
at the South Shore Country Club, where refresh- 
ments were served. 

In the evening the Marigold Gardens were 
visited, where the coal men dined, danced and 
were entertained. 


FUEL EXPORTS IN MARCH 


Tonnage More Than in Same Month Last 


Year. 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal and 
coke, also briquettes, from the United States during 
March, 1922, were: 

ANTHRACITE— Canada, Maritime Provinces, 
2,523; Quebec and Ontario, 269,957; Prairie Province, 
471; Honduras, 33; Mexico, 532; Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 185; Jamaica, 2; other British West In- 
dies, 60; Cuba, 9,973; Argentina, 22; Egypt, 10,995; 
total, 294,753 gross tons, ay 

BITUMINOUS — Denmark, 3; France, 8,227; 
Italy, 14,200; Canada-Maritime Provinces, 8,362; 
Quebec and Ontario, 960,400; Prairie Province, 4,823; 
British Columbia and Yukon, 736; British Honduras, 
322; Costa Rica, 5; Guatemala, 30; Honduras, 1,258; 
Nicaragua, 178; Mexico, 7,889; Newfoundland and 


Labrador, 509; Bermuda, 1,120; Barbados, 5,690; 
Jamaica, 5,203; Trinidad and Tobago, 20; other 
British West Indies, 2,807; Cuba, 57,258; Dutch 
West Indies, 4,372; French West Indies, 14,864; 


Haiti, 1; Argentina, 37,591; Brazil, 40,492; Chile, 
6,557; Colombia, 1,009; Dutch Guiana, 890; Canary 
Islands, 1.200; Egypt, 1,297; total, 1,187,313 gross 
tons. 

COKE—France, 448; Italy, 6; Netherlands, 1,015; 
Norway, 537; England, 15; Canada-Maritime Prov- 
inces, 429; Ontario and Quebec, 19,510; Prairie Prov- 
ince, 2,400; Costa Rica, 9; Salvador, 3; Cuba, 773; 
Dominican Republic, 13; Brazil, 4; Colombia, 43 
Peru, 50; Total, 25,435 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES—Canada: Quebec and Ontario, 
85; Prairie Province, 329; total, 414 gross tons. 


By Customs Districts. 


ANTHRACITE—Maine and New Hampshire, 50; 
Vermont, 599; Massachusetts, 185; St. Lawrence, 
67,056; Rochester, 3,805; Buffalo, 198,084; New York, 
3,736; Philadelphia, 8,774; Maryland, 10,995; Flor- 
ida, 20; New Orleans, 33; San Antonio, 48; El Paso, 
249: San Diego, 4; Arizona, 231; Dakota, 380; 
Duluth-Superior, 91; Michigan, 413; total, 294,753 


gross tons. 


BITUMINOUS—Maine and New Hampshire, 
1,124; St. Lawrence, 287,217; Rochester, 55,072; 
Buffalo, 425,836; New York, 54; Philadelphia, 


20,022: Maryland, 19,339; Virginia, 140,609; South 
Carolina, 13.038; Florida, 18,384; Mobile, 673; New 
Orleans, 1,315; Sabine, 38; Galveston, 2; El Paso, 
6,151: San Diego, 12; Arizona, 737; San Francisco, 
919: Washington, 736; Dakota, 1,953; Duluth-Supe- 
rior, 5,938; Michigan, 153,085; Ohio, 35,049; total, 
1,187,313 gross tons. 

COKE—St. Lawrence, 698; Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, 263: Vermont, 468; Rochester, 41; Buffalo, 
6.749: New York, 159; Philadelphia, 1,143; South 
Carolina, 95; Florida, 36; New Orleans, 1,485; Sa- 
bine, 24; Galveston, 3; San Antonio, 38; San Diego, 
1; Arizona, 71; San Francisco, 6; Dakota, 2,257; 
Duluth-Superior, 143; Michigan, 11,720; Porto Rico, 
3; total, 25,435 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES—St. Lawrence, 40; Buffalo, 45; 
Dakota, 162: Duluth-Superior, 167; total, 414 gross 
tons. : 

BUNKER—New York, 163,722; Philadelphia, 
29.801; Baltimore, 17,680; Hampton Roads, 134,186. 
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LABOR TURNOVER STUDIED 


Result Shows That Many Coal Miners Are 
of a Roving Disposition. 


Axtoona, Pa., May 17.—In connection with the 
yearly earnings of coal miners, which have been 
the subject of more or less controversy in the 
central Pennsylvania district since the strike be- 
gan, the charge has been made frequently by the 
operators that the reason the men do not earn 
more money is because they will not work regu- 
larly. 

In order to get exact information on the con- 
troversy, a study of labor turnover has been made 
by the statisticians of the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association and the findings are 
very illuminating. It is shown that in order to 
maintain an average tonnage requiring 7,834 men, 
it was necessary to employ 14,933 men in the 
course of a year’s time. 

This study of labor turnover was based on in- 
formation filed semi-monthly by 35 companies, 
operating 98 mines, and covers the period from 
July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921. During the first 
half of this period there was a maximum demand 
for coal, and during the latter part of the second 
half there was a minimum demand. So the total 
period reflects a normal condition. The data 
shown does not reflect absenteeism, but only the 
total number of men on payroll. 

The report says that labor turnover is a matter 
which few executives watch closely. Few of them 
know how many they are hiring annually te main- 
tain their force. The cost or economic loss due 
to turnover in labor does not admit of exact 
determination, but the elements of which it is 
composed may be outlined as follows: 

(a) Loss of earning capacity during movement 
from one job to another. 

(b) Cost of transportation of goods and family. 

(c) Damage to property vacated and re-occu- 
pied. 

(d) Loss to company educating new employees. 


This latter figure is frequently estimated from 
$50 to $150. 


How Figures Were Arrived At. 


From the semi-monthly reports filed by the 
operators for each mine, were taken the number 
of employes on payroll at the end of each period, 
together with the number of men hired during 
the period, and from this basic data the general 
conclusions have been drawn. 


The total number of men hired and actually 
replaced will be a complete turnover, and if there 
be an excess of men hired over men retired 
they are to be accounted for in increase in force; 
while if there is an excess of men retired they 
will be a decrease in force. The term “fluctua- 
tion of labor” is used to express these figures, 
and hence leaves the turnover of labor to repre- 
sent only what its name implies. 


It was found that in order to maintain an 
average of 4,788 tonnage workers for 12 months 
it was necessary to employ 10,647 men, or a 
turnover of 222 per cent; while, with the day men, 
in order to maintain an average of 2,734 men, it 
was necessary to employ 3,993 men, or a turnover 
of 146 per cent. 


For all employes, a total of 7,834, it was neces- 
sary to employ 14,933 men, or a turnover of 190 
per cent. 


“With these amazing figures before us,” the 
report concludes, “there is a clear indication that 
something is defective either with the miners or 
the operators, and some constructive measures 
must be taken to reduce this tremendous waste 
which, calculated on the assumption that only $50 
is the cost for each turnover, would amount to 
about $750,000 for the year under consideration 
for about 5,000,000 tons of output, or 15 cents 
per ton.” 


E. J. Berwind sailed for Europe on the Olympic 
last Saturday. 


Voluntary Price Fixing Proposed» by Hoover 


_ May 20, soa 


| 


Non-Union Bituminous Operators Agree to Co-operate in Checking Price Advances 
—Proposed to Adopt Garfield Scale, With Adjustments. 





About 50 non-union bitumious operators held a 
conference with Secretary Hoover in Washington 
last Thursday to discuss ways and means of keeping 
prices within bounds during the continuance of the 
strike. The meeting was held at the invitation of 
Mr. Hoover, who stated that reports of the soft coal 
shortage reaching a serious stage were unfounded and 
were being circulated by certain wholesalers to 
“further their personal ends.” 

The operators present at the meeting, who were 
mainly from West Virginia but included a number 
of mine owners from Pennsylvania and other states, 
agreed to co-operate with the Secretary in trying to 
check the rising prices. 

The scheme, adopted only after some debate, dur- 
ing which Mr. Hoover told the operators that the 
“coal industry would either govern itself or the 
Government would govern it,” was drawn up in a 
formal statement by a committee of the operators 
present for reference to Attorney General Daugherty. 
The committee also issued a call for another and 
larger gathering of operators to ratify the plan and 
to bring the committee organization into being. 


Committees to Distribute Orders. 


In brief, the plan will require the creation of clear- 
ing house committees in each producing coal district, 
made up of operators, consumers’ representatives and 
a Government agent, who will supervise distribution 
of orders for cual, will see that coal is sold direct to 
consumers and that prices are reasonable, 

Washington of the 
co-ordination between 
Mr. Hoover assured 


committee in 
will obtain 


A general 
same type 
the district committees. 
the meeting that the plan would be “volun- 
tary and _ temporary.” Secretary Hoover also 
proposed that the scale of prices fixed by Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield in 1917, with such adjustments 
as may be necessary, should serve as the rough basis 
for price agreements. The conference hung momen- 
tarily at this point, but unanimous agreement was 
eventually secured. Mr. Hoover asserted there would 
be no difficulty in securing public opinion for a “plan 
of getting the public enough coal and cheaper coal,” 
even though it should involve temporary price re- 
straints, 


Government Can Invoke No Law. 


“We are here to consider only the problem of dis- 
tribution and price in coal and will not discuss the 
wage or strike question,” Mr, Hoover told the opera- 
tors. “What we do wish to consider are such meas- 
ures as may be taken in a purely voluntary and co- 
operative way by the men in the industry, with the 
assistance of the Government, to prevent profiteering 
and speculation in coal. There is no law or Govern- 
mental requirement that could be enforced at this 
juncture. 


“The situation is that in minor districts, due to 
bad distribution and competitive bidding by buyers, 
prices have advanced, while in other districts there 
are still insufficient orders reaching the operators to 
keep their mines busy. Naturally the whole distribut- 
ing agency in coal is upset by the strike, but it 
does seem possible to get voluntary action in the in- 
dustry to put a stop point on the advance of prices.” 

Secretary Hoover said after the conference that 
he was by no means certain that the plan adopted 
would prove successful or that the 50 operators could 
influence the actions of the total of 1,500 mines now 
producing coal. The 50, however, control something 
more than 50 per cent of the output of all the non- 
union mines, and Mr, Hoover expressed the belief 
that the effort was justified and might bring favorable 
results, 

“In 1920,” he said, “nothing was done until coal 
had mounted from $9 to $15 a ton. Then the Govern- 
ment succeeded in reducing the price from $3 to $5. 
At present coal sells for from $2.25 to $4 at the 


mouth of the mine in most sections. Because of the 
strike the selling price at a few mines has increased 
to about $4.50. ; : 

“Tf profiteering is to be prevented as the strike 
proceeds, action must be taken at once. There is 


no law whatever to cover the situation, and what — 


we can do must be by voluntary action. It is diffi- 
cult to determine what the result will be, and it 
should be understood that the present meeting is a 
preliminary one,” 


The Plan in Detail. 


The operators, with the approval of Secretary 
Hoover, decided on a plan which will be placed be- 
fore Attorney General Daugherty to determine if it 
is permissible under law. The plan as officially an- 
nounced follows: 

“That a general conference of operators now pro- 
ducing coal should be called to Washington at an 
early date to consider plans for the better co-ordi- 


nation of coal distribution and the prevention of — 


profiteering, 

“The following plan, or such amendment to it as 
may be proposed, to be laid before the conference: 

“|. That representatives of that conference be ap- 
pointed who, together with representatives of the 
Government departments and the operators, should 
be a standing committee to advise upon the co- 
ordination of coal distribution between districts. 

“2. That each district be asked to form a com- 
mittee that should co-ordinate distribution and to 
co-operate with the standing committee. 

“3. The various committees should take measures 
to assure the direct progress of coal direct to the 
consumer in proportion to his need. 

“4. The Garfield prices should be the basis for 
computing sales prices, with such adjustments as are 
necessary to meet such changed conditions as to 
costs and other factors as will be fair to the public 
and the operators.” 

J. G. Bradley, president of the West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, was among the first 
to pledge himself to “co-operate to the fullest extent” 
with the Government. 

“T want to congratulate you on the foresight shown 
in taking up this question in advance of a probable 
need,” Mr. Bradley told Secretary Hoover. 

The belief was expressed at the meeting is that 
no serious coal shortage will be faced at least for 
another thirty days, and that in most sections another 
sixty days may elapse before there will be a real 
pinch felt. 





Hultman’s Findings. 


In response to a request of the Boston City 
Council that he investigate the coal conditions 
‘and prices prevailing in Boston, Fuel Administra- 
tor Eugene C. Hultman sent his findings to the 
council in a special report. 

He stated that about April Ist local retail coal 
dealers and producing companies make up an 
annual schedule of coal requirements, and allot- 
ments are made on this basis. A net ton of 
coal, he said, including about $4.50 for transporta-. 
tion, costs the Boston dealer $11.25. The remain- 
ing $3.75 a ton covers the cost of doing business 
and profit on investment. 

Mr. Hultman said that there was nothing sus- 
picious in the fact that but one retail price exists 
in Boston, since the cost at the mines is the same 
to all and that there is no competition. He de- 
clared that 10 corporations control 80 per cent 
of the coal produced and practically all the virgin 
acreage. He declared that if the strike is pro- 
longed the people of this district will find it neces- 
sary to obtain some other fuel as a substitute for 
hard coal. 
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~» 18 per cent reduction in the wages of contract 
iners and a cut of $1.20 per day in the pay of 
| eempany men, making an average decrease of about 
21 per cent for all classes of work, are the terms 
proposed by the anthracite operators for ending the 
suspension. Their counter-proposal was presented 
‘at the meeting of the sub-committee in New York 
last Thursday, and were promptly rejected by the 
jJabor members of the committee. 

Philip Murray, international vice-president of the 
‘United Mine Workers, said that the anthracite miners 
‘would remain on strike until their demands for a 20 
per cent wage increase had been granted, or some 
other satisfactory settlement had been reached. 

A reduction of $1.20 per day for the company men 
would establish a $3 minimum for unskilled men in 
the industry. Reduction of 72 cents a day was also 
‘proposed in the pay of boys, who now receive from 
$2.45 to $2.96. 

The full scale committee of the miners was 
scheduled to meet Friday afternoon to discuss the 
‘operators’ proposition, and next week, after there 
has been the opportunity to sound the rank and file 
of the hard coal miners, a formal reply will be pre- 
sented. It is anticipated that the men will be almost 
solidly against accepting the terms offered, and an 
indefinite continuation of the shut-down is looked for. 





Five-Year Agreement and Arbitration. 


_ The operators’ answer also proposed that future 
wage agreements should be made for five years, sub- 
ject to annual adjustment, instead of the two-year 
contract demanded by the union. When agreement 
‘cannot be reached, the mine owners urge that the 
Presiding Judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Judicial District be per- 
mitted to appoint a commission of five persons to de- 
termine the proper wage rates to avert strikes. 
It is stipulated that the personnel of the commission 
shall be as follows: 
(1) A mining engineer and geologist, familiar 
with mining conditions and coal production but not 
_any way connected with coal mining properties, 
either anthracite or bituminous, 
g (2) An economist of established reputation who 
has not been employed heretofore by either party. 
ats) A judge of the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
(4) A man who has been affiliated with and is 
representative of the labor movement in the anthracite 
field. 
(5) A man who by active participation in the 
mining and selling of anthracite coal, is familiar 
with the physical and commercial features of the 
















pensions was informally laid before the sub-com- 
mittee at its Wednesday’s session and was declared 
unsatisfactory by the union officials, who averred 
hat it would substitute arbitration for collective bar- 


Bituminous Competition Cited. 


In explaining the operators’ position Samuel D. 
Varriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. and a member of the sub-committee, said: 
“We have presented these proposals with the view 
f reducing coal prices. We could not possibly meet 
the demands of the miners for wage increases, 
knowing that coal prices must be cut soon. We have 
ade a fair and square proposal, with the interest of 
e public in view. Wages must also come down in 
e anthracite region, because we are getting to come 
into competition with bituminous smokeless coal, 
hich is being mined much cheaper.” 

_ Vice-president Murray said the operators were 
“neither straightforward with the consumer nor fair 
to the mine workers,” adding that the operators are 
tempting to deceive the public by creating the 


Anthracite Operators Present Their Reply 





Counter the Miners’ Demand for a 20 Per Cent Increase with a Proposal That the 
Men Accept an Average Reduction of 21 Per Cent. 


impression that a reduction in wages would be fol- 
lowed by a decline in the price of coal to the con- 
sumer. As a matter of fact the labor cost of pro- 
ducing coal is only one-fourth of the retail price, 
and a reduction in wages of 20 per cent, would 
amount to a saving of only 5 per cent, or about 70 
cents per ton to the consumer. “By proposing a wage 
reduction,’ he said, ‘the operators are attempting to 
create a smoke screen to conceal the real condition 
of affairs.” 

The next joint conference will be held next week 
when the miners will reply to the operators’ counter- 
proposals, 


Text of Counter Proposal. 


A letter accompanying the operators’ Counter-de- 
mands said; 

“Tt is evident that the present economic situation 
demands a substantial decrease in wages if a normal 
production of anthracite coal is to continue and 
reasonably steady employment is to be provided. 
Therefore, in lieu of the wage program submitted 
by you, the operators propose an agreement embody- 
ing the following terms: 

“Contract rates shall be decreased 18 per cent be- 
low the rates established by the United States Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission in August, 1920. 

“Day rates of men shall be reduced $1.20 per day 
or per shift below the rates established by the United 
States Anthracite Coal Commission in August, 1920. 

“Day rates of boys shall be reduced 72 cents per 
day below the rates established by the United States 
Anthracite Coal Commission in August, 1920. 

“This general wage structure represents an average 
decrease of approximately 21 per cent, and will there- 
fore fully maintain the purchasing value of the wages 
as established by the Anthracite Coal Commission in 
1920. It provides a minimum rate of 37% cents an 
hour for unskilled men employed outside the mines, 
with relatively higher rates for other occupations re- 
quiring skill and experience.” 

The letter was signed by Samuel D. Warriner, 
president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.; 
W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia Reading 
Coal & Iron Co.; W. W. Inglis, of the Glenn Alden 
Coal Co., and W. L. Connell, who represents the in- 
dependent operators. 





Heavier Shipments to Tide. 


Movement of coal from the mines to tide has 
been heavier during the week due to the curtail- 
ment of shipments to the West, with the result 
that it has been possible to supply a much larger 
proportion of the requirements at port. Heavier 
movement over the Virginian is also setting in. 
Car orders for the mines served by the Virginian 
are heavier than they have been at any time since 
the beginning of the miners’ strike April lst. The 
record above shown for the Norfolk & Western 
piers for 16 hours’ dumping comes within 6,000 
tons of equalling the best record for an entire 
day. Last summer when the piers were working 
three shifts and running 24 a day, the Lamberts 
Point piers made a new record by handling 47,985 
tons in a single day. 


British Coal Coming. 


The first chartering of a steamship for the 
shipment of coal from Tyne or Blyth to a north- 
ern Atlantic United States port has been reported 
in London, according to a cable from that city 
appearing in the New York Journal of Commerce 
yesterday. The dispatch added that the steamer 
is of 6,000 tons capacity, and the freight will be 
8s 6d per ton, with free discharge. Prompt load- 
ing is specified. This is the first charter of this 
character, it is said, but further engagements are 
expected. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Prices Advance as Coal Shortage Looms— 
Tonnage Being Sent Inland. 


The chief characteristic of the tidewater coal 
market during this week, is the rapid advance in 
prices over those of the previous week, as the 
shortage in production occasioned by the miners’ 
strike makes its influence felt in ali parts of the 
country. Coal stocks at tide are being slowly 
but surely reduced as heavier demands come in 
from seaboard points for fuel. Stocks on wheels 
at local terminals are back to about 175,000 tons 
after having been as much as 50,000 tons above 
that figure. 

General tightening up is in evidence in ship- 
ments. While demand from coastwise points is 
increasing, the amount of coal moving to tide from 
West Virginia fields is being curtailed by heavy 
shipments to inland points. Dumpings at Hamp- 
ton Roads piers have actually dropped, as accord- 
ing to the weekly figures, the daily average for 
last week was only 53,000 tons, while the week 
before it showed 59,000 tons. The total tons 
dumped over all three piers for the week ending 
May 14th, was 319,691 and for the week previous 
it was 355,501 tons, the corresponding week of 
last year showed 384,570 tons. Total for the year 
to date is 5,417,172 tons as compared with 
5,335,265 tons handled over the same period last 
year. 

Quotations at Hampton Roads have advanced 
during the week by as much as $1.75 per ton. 
While coal is coal, little distinction is being made 
in prices of various classifications, all of which 
are bringing about $7.00 to $7.25 per gross ton 
f. o. b. piers. These prices began to advance 
more rapidly at the latter end of last week, and 


have now reached a figure of $2 per ton above 


the quotations at the beginning of the strike 
April Ist; present quotations are from $2.00 to 


$2.50 above the low mark of the year. 

Current quotations on Pool 1 grade are from 
$7.00 to $7.25 per gross ton piers, Pool 2 grade 
$6.75 to $7.00, while Pools 1, and 2 mixed are 
selling at $6.90 to $7.00. Pools 5 and 7 in very 
little demand and practically none at tide is being 
quoted for shipment at $6.75 to $7.00 per gross 
ton piers. 

No Expansion in Tide Shipment. 

Shippers do not expect any further expansion 
in shipments here, unless congestion should be- 
come too great at railroad gateways in the west 
and force an embargo on consignments in that 
direction as was rumored here during the week 
but without confirmation. 

Demand from eastern cities is increasing; and 
New England is coming back into the market. 
Trade advices from that section indicate that 
demand is making its reappearance in all quarters. 
Other eastern consuming centers such as New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are also feeling 
the effects of the shortage more keenly, while 
shipments from this port to Canada show the 
eastern section of that country also to be in 
need of larger amounts of fuel. 

Local demand is still light, but shippers have 
called in salesmen in the southeastern territory, 
and are no longer offering tonnage. The West 
Virginia market has become a sellers’ market once 
more after more than a year in which the buyers 
have been in control. 

Circumstances connected with the strike have 
so increased shipments of coal to tide cver the 
Norfolk & Western that the Lamberts Point piers 
have set a new high record for 16 hours consecu- 
tive dumping. Although the working day was 
limited to 16 hours or two shifts, a total of 750 
cars were dumped over these piers, the aggre- 
gate tonnage being 41,735 tons. The best previ- 
ous record for 16 hours’ dumping had been made 
on August 22, 1921, when 606 cars having a 
total coal tonnage of 41,085 were dumped. The 
prospects are that another two days of heavy 
dumping will be seen over these piers but the 
amount will not approach the record established 
on Tuesday. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 





Bituminous Production in Past Week Is 
Estimated at 4,500,000 Tons. 


The U. S; Geological Survey reports that bitu- 
minous production increased during the sixth week 
of the strike (May 8th-13th), the car-loading records 
for the first four days indicating an output close to 
4,500,000 tons. 

For the first time since the strike began, load- 
ings passed the 13,000-car mark on Monday of that 
week. Yet the record of Monday was exceeded on 
each of the three following days, as will be seen 
from the following table: 


Bituminous Car Loadings. 


4th Week 5th Week 6th Week 
April 24-29 May 1-6 May 8-11 
Cars Cars Cars 

Mondayoues cement 12,131 11,598 13,045 
Tuesday sy neeeioee 12,377 12,160 13,260 
Wednesday ......... 12,622 12,861 13,384 
wOhursday ies) s.1eeeee 12,981 12,487 13,234 
Huidatyy oenecacarie ne eee 12,362 1257/85 eee as 
Sehishdakay - Avedon adote 11,295 T3265 ears 


The increase has been general in those districts 
not affected by the strike. It is especially marked 
in the Southern and Middle Appalachians and in 
Western Kentucky. It is due less to resumption of 
work at mines hitherto closed by the strike than to 
an increase of activity caused by quickening demand 
in those fields not affected by the strike order. 

The increase in shipments from the mines results 
in a smaller draft upon consumers’ stocks. Never- 
theless, at the present .rate of production the 
amount withdrawn from storage must be at least 
three and a half million tons a week, according to 
the Survey’s calculations. 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Comparative figures showing the output of soft 
coal during the four latest weeks for which com- 
plete returns are available, and for the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year, are presented below: 


-————-Net Tons 





Week ended 1922 1921 
Bepril T5085 oes 050000 6,528,000 
April, 226. saeee 3,575,000 6,815,000 
ADriIG 29 Pees Be ere 4,175,000 6,984,000 
Mayenne, . cee perce 4,161,000 7,391,000 


Anthracite. 


The dredges of the anthracite region continue to 
ship a few cars of steam sizes. Otherwise the pro- 
ducing end of the industry is idle. During the fifth 
week of the strike (May Ist-6th) 122 cars were 
loaded, indicating a total output of approximately 
6,000 tons. In the corresponding week a year ago 


1,633,000 tons were produced. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


At the end of the fifth week of the strike the 
accumulation of unbilled loads had been reduced to 
the level of March 4th, two months before. The 
average number of coal loads unconsigned daily dur- 


ing the week ended May 6th was 13,959 cars of bi- 
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per cent for bituminous and 25 per cent for an- 
thracite, ~ 


Cars Cars 
Week ended, bituminous anthracite 
March: 42% mepie cide 14,126 1,548 
April ‘ie secvadtamtes wie ster 28,867 2,506 
Aprile’ >. te perth ee us 30,730 2,815 
April 15 (Ga oeaee eee 26,350 1,655 
ADEE Z2 eet exerns are 22,663 1,254 
April 29 (revised) . 17,690 1,046 
May 6 (preliminary) .. 13,959 779 


The foregoing table covers all railroads. Later 
information for a group of six carriers serving the 
Northern Appalachian region is given below. It 
will be seen that the unbilled loads held by these 
six carriers on May 11th were still 31 per cent of 
what the same carriers had on April 6th. 


April (Of omemecce LM ESa ME Sh Sooo See 1,898 
April eel 2meaeeriee ee 3,097) aa Wavertan manent: 1,898 
April 9 aeeecerar 2,965 Mande sitter eee 1,822 
Aprile Zone eee 23400 mMiaye (Oe. ter 1,806 
April 5272 sn enact 22/24 BN ae eS meatier 1,670 
April *290 omiac ieee COD man Va) One enetics 1,622 
May / 10 See eee 2055 eM ay nl Om meee ce 15535 
Maye 2 aerate cence 1: 905i Marys ees ocho 1,449 


Too Much Surplus Talk. 


The so-called surplus of labor in the coal fields is 
being exploited to an undue extent. The time is not 
far distant when all the men will be needed as workers 
or as a necessary reserve. There may have been some 
surplus labor for a year or so before the strike, but 
how is this to be determined precisely? With in- 
crease of mining activity, part of the surplus will be 
absorbed in and about the mines, and with activity 
in other directions the others will find employment 
elsewhere. There will be none too many when trade 
picks up. 

Shortage of mine labor has been frequently heard 
cf in the past and will recur in the future. Economic 
laws must be allowed to play in this respect as in 
other directions. Certain individuals cannot be ear- 
marked for mine service, with the understanding that 
no one else is to be permitted to serve. Even in the 
anthracite region only the actual miners are under 
the restrictious of the certificate law, and the other 
two-thirds of the working force can go and come 
as they please. 


In the Name of Allah, Alms! 


Surely the troubles of some concerns must excite 
our very keen sympathy, and suggest a call for the 
Salvation Army Relief Corps. An officer of the traf- 
fic department of a railroad company which handled 
7,090,000 tons of soft coal in 1921, more than 2,500,000 
tons originating on its own line, responds as follows 
vith reference to renewal of a subscription: 


“T am sorry to advise, however, that up to the 
present time we are not in position to subscribe, but 
a: previously advised you, we will be glad to write 
yu further in the event that we can see our way 
clear to entail this expense.” 

Might not one suppose from the tone of this com- 


munication that the amount involved was $5,000 
rather than $5? ; 














tuminous and 779 cars of anthracite. Compared 
with the week preceding, this was a decrease of 21 Our Annual is ready. Have you yours? 
Tidewater Bituminous Shipments for April. 
Destination New York Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Charleston Total 
New. England...) 2 pees 42,000 7,000 16,000 807. G00 ar eee ee 873,000 
Exports...) see ee ee 13,000 16,000 246,000 27,000 302,000 
Bunker: Sy. : ssc 195,000 28,000 22,000 203,000 5,000 453,000 
Inside. capesa..s. -- ponent meee 127,000 46,000 68:CQ0 ae ee 240,000 
Other tonnage .o.. sees 406,000 1,000 2,000 266,000; Saree ener 675,000 
Total (Sain. ce sone 643,000 176,000 102,000 1,590,000 32,000 2,543,000 
Weekly Bituminous Shipments from Hampton Roads. 
Foreign ~ New England——, Other 
Week ended Cargo Bunker Cargo Bunker Coastwise Total 
April ‘15 ree oe 59,252 36,407 221,337 6,425 51,834 07 D205 
April ‘22: eee ee 35,526 33,890 205,567 4,816 86,574 366,373 
April: 29: on. eee Ore 57,206 27,257 213,385 3,708 94,447 396,003 
May 6 Jee ee peer 47,015 40,078 187,356 4,358 81,349 360,156 
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ASSOCIATIONS UNDER FIRE 


Serious Questions Arise as So Much Time Is 
Devoted to Collecting Dues. 


Our comment from time to time relative to as-— 
sociation difficulties in respect to securing and hold- 
ing members and also collecting dues is reflected in- 
very decided form in an article by Geo. H. Cushing, 
appearing in one of our esteemed contemporaries. 
This writer, as is well-known, does not mince mat- 
ters when he takes up a topic, and he discusses the 
subject in a way that will arouse considerable in- 
terest among association secretaries at least. a 

He makes the definite statement, that in the past 
most association secretaries have spent 60 per cent 
or more of their time in a struggle to raise the 
money needed to pay their own salaries, and de- 
clares that he is conservative when he states that 
$50 out of every $100 collected, went to pay the 
expense of selling to the members results obtained 
by the expenditure of the other $50. ‘ 

A whiie ago it was proposed, in certain quarters, — 
to spend all the money obtained from association 
fees for the advantage of those who contributed, and 
let the non-member dealers remain on the outside, 
devoid of recognition, but apparently no one had 
the courage to inaugurate this basis of operation. 
Dealers are criticized for seeking tonnage at the 
expense of profits, but apparently all associations 
are anxious for members, almost regardless of what — 
it costs to obtain them. 


Biting the Hand That Fed. 


Apparently this is a critical time for the associa- 
tions and when they begin to slide, it is probable 
the trade press will not exert itself on their behalf, 
having received shabby treatment, from them in 
many instances. 

Anxious enough to get recognition from the trade 
press at the outset, nearly every organization, since — 
it became strong enough to wield a club, has pro- 
ceeded to start a publication competing for the 
limited advertising appropriations of the coal trade, 
and in some cases particular pressure has been 
brought to bear as a means of sectiring business. 
All this snowbird competition has militated against 
the success of the legitimate interests in the trade- 
paper field. 

As we have said before, the associations now bite 
the hand that fed them when they were young and 
as a result cannot expect very considerate treatment 
from those they have injured by unfair competition, 
such as they affect to decry. 





Prosperity Near, Says Gary. 


According to Judge Gary, the full restoration of 
good times is now definitely in sight. In a recent 
interview in the Times he is quoted as saying : 

“Lasting business prosperity based upon sound 
principles and investment is not far distant. Already 
we can safely say that the peak of the depression has 
been passed. The end of this year or sooner should 
mark the approach of business health that will be 
lasting and not ephemeral. 

“Not the least indication of the upward trend o 
business is the present employment situation. Em- 
ployment is always an indication of the business puls 
of a nation. Already we are beginning to feel a pinch 
in labor supply. This is essentially true of unskilled 
labor. 

“That pinch, perhaps, will not be relieved until the 
laws for the restriction of immigration are loosened. 
Judging by industrial conditions, one reasonably 
could say that our immigration laws have gone too 
far in barring the immigrant who is needed here and 
who needs us.” 


The Pine Run Coal Co., New Bethlehem, Pa., has 
made arrangements to secure a complete shake 
screen and loading boom equipment at a cost of 
$18,000. | This plant, which is located in Clarion 
County, Pa., produces cannel coal, the capacity bein: 
200 tons an hour with the new equipment. Some time 
ago a rope and button conveyor was installed by thi: 
firm. The Fairmont atinuite Machinery Co, furnished 
the equipment. 
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Major Coyle’s New Marketing Idea. 


Outlines Plan for Making Partners of Coal Producers and Distributors, With a 
View to Effecting Economies and Eliminating Waste. 





An entirely new plan of coal production and dis- 
tribution was outlined at the convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Atlantic City this 
week by Major W. R. Coyle, vice-president of 
Weston Dodson & Co. and president of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association. 

“T would suggest that in the distribution of coal 
there be formed a complete production and distribu- 
tion organization or group of organizations,” said 
Major Coyle. ‘‘Each of these is to be a corpora- 
tion following the lines of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and to enter, as the Rexall stores 
did, every city and large town, electing to member- 
ship the most progressive and best located dealer 
in each. 

“Make the dealer a partner in the entire enter- 
prise. Buy an interest in his plant, and sell him 
an interest in the production of the material he will 
merchandise. School him to follow a general mer- 
chandising plan. Make him a part proprietor and 
an interested owner in those mines which supply the 
stock on his counters. 


Present System Wasteful. 


“In our present scheme of organization there is 
a bigger waste of capital than anyone realizes. A 
consolidation of this kind means from 17 to 22 
per cent of capital now invested in production and 
distribution would be released for productive in- 
‘dustry. The chance for promotion and a wider 
horizon, and the comfort and pleasure of this 
method will call to its ranks the most progressive 
men in each community. 

“Under this plan the dealer’s field becomes na- 
tional: he has no local limitations. Ability, ideas 
and ideals will carry him into the district and na- 





tional limelight. With the national limelight will 
come national responsibility and national reward. 


Advantages of Proposed Method. 


“Among other benefits to be obtained from this 
plan are the elimination of waste from excessive 
concentrated credit losses (the maximum dissemina- 
tion of the credit risk providing a reasonable basis 
for credit insurance); the uniform and_ simplified 
system of accounting, credits and collections; the 
development through research of the best methods 
of preparation and utilization of the commodity we 
sell. 

“An idea on preparation which has just been 
promulgated would have saved the American people 
on their anthracite coal bill alone $1,500,000,000 
since the first utilization of anthracite. These ideas 
must be hastened and they can be financed only 
by a company that has the maximum daily contact 
with the public, as well as the sure,reward through 
its universal complete mines-to-furnace programme. 

“In many States and towns the two or three deal- 
ers in coal and building material are being solicited 
by salesmen from ten coal houses, a like number of 
cement companies, and a countless number of lum- 
ber salesmen, an army of perhaps 200 men in all, and 
the business of the town will not pay the expenses 
even of these men in many cases. 

“Perhaps this idea will prove adaptable to the 
distribution of all bulk commodities, certainly all 
commodities which cannot be delivered in the manu- 
facturer’s package. Such commodities are not sus- 
ceptible to national advertising unless distribution 
and production are under ove control. Also, the 
joining of lumber, cement and coal for economies of 
distribution may not be too far in the future.” 
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Our Annual. 
(Railway Age) 


Saward’s Annual, by Frederick W. Saward, 6 in. by 
8 in. in sige. Bound in cloth. 256 pages. Pub- 
lished by Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
York. Price $2.50. 


This book has a sub-title announcing it to be 
“A standard statistical review of the coal trade.” 
The title page further says that the book embraces 
details relative to output, prices, freight and wage 
rates, transportation, exports, trade conditions, com- 
puting tables, and other details of importance to 
the coal man, wholesale and retail. 


The book contains a wealth of information of con- 
siderably diversified character relative to coal pro- 
duction. It should be of value to railroad men and 
those interested in railroads because of the informa- 
tion it gives about shipments classified by months 

for 1921 and previous years on various selected 
roads; about exports through the important ports; 
production in various districts; commercial condi- 
tions in various markets; prices and various other 
details of like character. The book, of course, has 
a special value at this time because of the strike. 


Riding the Tight Wads. 


Our editorial friend of the Coal Dealer probably 
had in mind some of the concerns that made a million 
during the period of activity and now are inclined to 
deal with the trade press on worse than a cheese- 
paring basis when he published the following para- 
graph on his editorial page: 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal: But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not-break through nor 
steal: For where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also—Matthew 6:19-21. 


One-Sided News Reports. 


Probably the matter of unfair or “one-sided news- 
paper reports of coal matters is something that must 
be recognized as a permanent feature. It must be 
remembered that every paper has to serve its consti- 
tuency or else it would not have any constituency. 
The dailies could hardly be expected to work in the 
interest of a few coal men and thereby dissatisfy 
thousands of other readers. 

This is something the coal interests are a little 
slow to realize. A lawyer who does not look after 
his clients’ interests is soon dispensed with, and it 
is the same with an editor. Likewise, a man who 
wants a lawyer’s services must be prepared to pay 
the fees demanded, and if the coal people want to 
be shown more consideration by the daily press, they 
must expect to make it worth the publishers’ while 
to treat them gently. One seldom sees the department 
stores treated rough in print, and this applies to other 
large advertisers as well. 

At the same time, the coal men can be assured of 
better treatment by the great majority of dailies by 
seeing that the editors are posted as to the true sit- 
uation. 


British Exports—Three Months. 


Exports of coal, coke and patent fuel from Great 
Britain during first quarter of 1922, 1921 and 1920 
were: 


1920 1921 1922 

Anthracite: sameeiaes 477,167 309,004 413,500 
Steam 2... seca 6,907,315 4,010,521 10,130,736 
Gas’) 2s oe eee 635,268 850,768 1,875,466 
Household ..:.:... 24,917 28,073 117,827 
there Sortses. seen 321,102 198,966 698,975 
Sleeyte lie ts coverens epee 8,365,769 5,397,332 13,236,504 
@olse= Gas. anc welts O21 57/7 1/11 226.068 
Other sorts 1 477,594 56,183. 296,289 
Manufactured fuel.. 545,268 —- 186,193 274,176 
ADoser | a teehee: 1,240,439 414,087 796,583 


STABILIZING LABOR 


Mr. McAuliffe Formulates Plan for Insuring 
Peace in Coal Fields. 


Eight steps for solving the mine labor problem 
and insuring lasting peace in the coal fields were 
enumerated by Eugene McAuliffe, president of the 
Union Colliery Co., St. Louis, at the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce convention at Atlantic City. 


In explaining certain features of his plan he as- 
serted that no more injurious heresy against labor 
was ever expounded than that contained in the 
Clayton Law, which attempts to disassociate labor, 
which is the workingman’s capital, from the em- 
ployer’s capital. This, he said, “has given radical 
leaders the foundation they sought for the greater 
extension of labor, both financial and political.” 

Below is a synopsis of Mr. McAuliffe’s recom- 
mendations: 


(a) The enforced incorporation of all labor or- 
ganizations, with provision that such be subject to 
all of the laws, rules and regulations that govern 
corporate or partnership holding of capital, includ- 
ing the payment of Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, and the repeal of all laws that place capital 
labor on a plane apart from capital goods. 


Would Reform U. M. W. 


(b) The reformation of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization, including the elimination of the check- 
off, with such revision of policy as will insure a 
better recognition of the relation the industry bears 
to our national economic life, and a decent regard 
for public opinion; the organization to transform 
its present policy of resistance to greater individual 
productivity into one of productivity, including the 
giving of proper encouragement to the installation 
of labor saving machinery. 


(c) Full recognition on the part of the employer 
to the fact that the mine worker is entitled to 
that fair living wage consistent with an American 
standard of living, regardless of whether he mines 
coal north or south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 
the employee recognizing with equal force that to 
earn he must produce. 


Believes in Federal Fact Finding. 


(d) The enactment of legislation that will insure 
a full finding of facts concerning the industry. 


(e) From the facts so secured the Secretary of 
Commerce should publish promptly monthly and an- 
nually, the essentials that concern the public, includ- 
ing mine labor. 

(f) From the evidence so secured the Secretary 
of Commerce should keep the Interstate Commerce 
Commission informed as to the ability of the then 
existing mine development to serve the full coal 
needs of the Nation, together with that required 
for export and bunkerage. 


(g) The transportation act should be so amended 
as to require every railroad desirous of rendering 
transportation service to a coal mine to secure from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a certificate 
of convenience and necessity before entering or serv- 
ing same. 

(h) Inauguration through the Department of 
Commerce of a campaign of education and encourage- 
ment of the public toward the elimination of sea: 
sonal demand for coal, including a reduction in 
coal freight rates during the storage season. 





Prosperity Returns With Mules. 


BLUEFIELD, W, Va., May 18—That business has.a 
real “kick” in it again is evidenced by the large ship- 
ment of Missouri mules that are coming into the 
Pocahontas coalfield. Thompson Brothers, at North- 
fork, are devoting practically all of their time in 
handling mules and hundreds of fine mules are being 
shipped in to the Tazewell Mule Co., for distribution 
among the mining operations. 

“No mules, no business; lots of mules, lots of busi- 
ness,” is an old saying among the coal diggers, and 
now that the mules are plentiful the coal men know 
that prosperity is with them. 
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FRENCH COAL NEEDS 


One Observer Thinks Imports from U. S. 
Will Again Be on Large Scale. 


From a French source comes the following letter 
regarding the European coal situation and the pos- 
sibility of a future revival in the American export 
trade: 

It is a fact that the American coal exports to 
France, which were still quite important during the 
first half of 1921, have now dwindled to practically 
nothing. But it is no less a fact that as soon as the 
trade of Europe—I might say of the world—recovers 
from its present despondency, France will again need 
American coal. This is a strong assertion, but I 
am going to prove it. 

The coal consumption of France (Alsace-Lorraine 
included) is now approximately 45,000,000 tons a year. 
It will be 70,000,000 tons a year when industry is again 
flourishing. 


Present Sources of Supply. 


Let us see what quantities of coal France now 
obtains against its present abnormally low consump. 
tion: 


Tons 

Tits SOW OUED TIE, -..c.c-cat ere oe ebay hei ate 30,000,000 

Brom (Germahva. «sss nsnetekenne 8,000,000 

From the Sarre collieries ........... 3,600,000 

Hong ebelornm ty". 8..ca. hen aera 2,400,000 
From Great Britain (if the present 

rate of import is maintained)...... 12,000,000 

GLa Ae em eet ete 56,000,000 


This figure exceeds by 11,000,000 tons the present 
consumption, which explains why French coals sell 
now so badly, why big stocks accumulate at the pit- 
heads and why most of the French collieries are idle 
at least one day a week. Belgium and Great Britain 
also have too much coal, and for that reason they 
dump all they can on us. 

Such is now the situation, with industrial activity 
at very low ebb: We must now see how a lasting re- 
vival of trade will reverse it. 


Business Revival Will Mean Shortage. 


Let us assume that this revival will occur in 1924. 
Then our French collieries will be able to produce 
35,000,000 tons yearly, as some of the devastated mines 
will meanwhile have recovered a part of their eff- 
ciency. 

Germany, -which now reluctantly supplies to France 
only one-half of the quantities of coal and coke she 
owes her by the Versailles Treaty, will certainly not 
furnish us more when industrial prosperity comes 
back. We therefore put it down for 8,000,000 tons. 

As to Belgium and Great Britain, with their own 
industries then thirsting for coal they will certainly 
not maintain their exports to France at their present 
level. We must remember that in 1919 and at the 
beginning of 1920 we had much difficulty in obtaining 
from Belgium 50,000 tons and from Great Britain 
400,000 to 600,000 tons per month. Therefore, if we 
put down these two countries as likely to send to 
France, in a period of industrial activity, an aggre- 
gate annual coal supply of 10,000,000 tons, we are 
sure not to be far from the mark. 

There remains the Sarre, which we inscribe for 
5,000,000 tons. 

Adding up the above (35,000,000 tons of French 
output and 23,000,000 tons of imports) we arrive at 
a grand total of 58,000,000 tons, against a normal 
consumption of 70,000,000 tons. There will be there- 
fore a deficiency of over 10,000,000 tons which will 
have to be covered, and whence can France cover it 
if not from the United States? 

Therefore, my conclusion is that as soon as the 
industries of Europe are working normally again, 
coal imports from America will become a_ sheer 
necessity for France. 


Several have spoken of the large and _ well- 
displayed advertisement of the North-Western Fuel 
Co. in last week’s issue. It was taken as an in- 
teresting sign of advertising enterprise in the midst 
of unsettled conditions. 


TO MEET AT TRENTON 


Pennsylvania Retailers Will Hold Convention 
in New Jersey Capital. 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association will be held at Tren- 
ton, N. J., on June 7th and 8th. Scheduled speak- 
ers are: Frederick W. Donnelly, mayor of Trenton; 
Mr. Gillett, Spencer Heater Co.; Roderick Stephens, 
president, National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association; Charles Dorrance, vice-president, 
Hudson Coal Co.; D. F. Williams, vice-president 
and general sales agent, Hudson Coal Co.; J. 
Philip Bird, Jersey City, N. J.; William L. Dill, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey; J. W. Mason, Philadelphia; John E. 
Lloyd, Philadelphia; Governor Edward I. Edwards 
of New Jersey; William N. Runyon, ex-Governor 
of New Jersey; Miles Poindexter, United States 
Senator from State of Washington; J. D. A. Mor- 
row, vice-president, National Coal Association and 
Warren B. Smith, line sales agent, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

A big crowd is expected, and the Trenton dealers 
are preparing to entertain the visiting coal men and 
the ladies who accompany them. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
will be the host at a banquet at the Hotel Stacy- 
Trent on Thursday evening, June 8th. 

Luncheons will also be held at this hotel on both 
days. Business sessions will be held at the Armory, 
in the rear of the Municipal Building. 

The new idea of exacting a five-dollar registra- 
tion fee from each person in attendance has been 
decided upon. This is for the purpose of holding 
the crowd together, if possible, particularly at the 


luncheons, the cost of which is included in the 
registration fees. The plan was suggested a year 
or more ago by E. V. Sidell, of Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y., who has perhaps attended more trade gather- 
ings than any other retailer in the United States. 
It was also adopted by the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association at its Chicago convention 
this week. 

Manufacturers of delivery trucks, truck bodies, 
screens and chutes, conveyors, wagon loaders and 
other coal-handling machinery will have their wares 
on display at the Armory during the convention. 


Board Investigates Company Stores. 


The National Industrial Conference Board has 
just issued a report dealing with the question of 
company stores in the anthracite region. This fol- 
lows an investigation touching on various phases 
of life in the hard coal fields. 

“Mine workers are not, of course, forced to make 
their purchases through the coal companies,” says 
the report, “although at the more isolated collieries 
it would frequently be extremely difficult to secure 
what they desire in any other way. 

“It has sometimes been asserted, for example, 
that company stores may overcharge their customers. 
The Conference Board’s recent study indicates, 
however, that company store prices do not average 
higher than those of ,other stores giving credit in 
the same neighborhood. Indeed, average food prices 
in the Middle Field were slightly less than in the 
Southern Field. ; 

“Another charge sometimes made against com- 
pany stores is that by giving credit they encourage 
employees to keep themselves constantly in debt. 
Among the stores in the anthracite field the policy 
is to limit an employee’s credit to his known ability 
to pay. Except for the occasional purchase of an 
article of furniture or other expensive necessity, 
installment buying is not permitted.” 





Notwithstanding general reports of dullness in the 
retail line one concern down at Bangor, Maine, seems 
to have plenty to do. In answer to a request as’ to 
stocks on hand, current demand, etc., the manager of 
the Hincks Coal Co. writes as follows: “We have 
your letter of May 5th and would say that we have 
not got time to comply with your wish and write an 
article for your paper.” 


May 20, 1922 


FOREIGN TRADE REVIVAL 





Statistics Reveal Big Gains in Manufacturers’ 


Imports and Exports. 


That the manufacturers of the United States are 
increasing their activities is evidenced by official 


figures of the importation of manufacturing mate-— 
rial and also the official figures of the exports of — 


manufactures. March importation of manufactur- 
ing material, says the Trade Record of The National 
City Bank of New York, showed a larger value than 
at any time in the past 18 months, with the single 
exception of December, 1921, when the total was 
slightly greater than in March of the current year. 

The sharp decline which has characterized the 
recent importations of manufacturing material be- 
gan in October, 1920, when the value dropped from 
$102,000,000 in September to $85,000,000 in October, 
$69,000,000 in December, $63,000,000 in January, 
1921, $61,000,000 in September, $59,000,000 in Octo- 
ber, thence advancing to $70,000,000 in November, 


$81,000,000 in February, 1922, and $87,000,000 in 


March, 

available. 
The big advance in the total value of manufactur- 

ing material imported is the more striking because 


the latest month for which figures are 


of the fact that the prices at which these materials — 


are being imported are now far below those of a 
year ago. 
Large Exports in March. 


Another and equally gratifying indication of a 
renewal of activity in our manufacturing industries 
is found in the fact that the exports of manufactures 
in March, 1922, showed a larger total in value than 
in any month since April, 1921. Not only is the 
March record of manufactures exported the big- 


gest since April of last year, but the share which ~ 


manufactures form of the total exports of the coun- 
try is larger than in any month since April, 1921. 

Manufactures, which formed only 34 per cent of 
our exports in August, 1921, formed 48 per cent 
of the exports of March, 1922, and their total value 
in March of the current year is 31 per cent greater 
than at the low point, September, 1921, although 
the prices at which they are now being exported 
are much less than a year ago. 

The very latest figures show total value of manu- 
factures exported in March, 1922, $156,000,000 


against $118,000,000 in the short month of February, | 


and $119,000,000 in September of last year, while 


the percentage which manufactures form of the to: — 


tal exports was, as above indicated, larger in March, 
1922, than at any date since April, 1921. 

These latest figures on exports of manufactures 
suggest that the total in the fiscal year 1922, which 
ends with June, will be about 50 per cent greater 
in value than those of the fiscal year immediately 
preceding the war, despite the fact that world pur- 
chasing power is “down” and prices at which manu- 
factures are now passing out of the country mate- 
rially less than a year ago. : ‘ 


Associations Depend on Wholesale Support. 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
holds its annual convention in Chicago this week and 
we shall hear considerable relative to the importance 
of the organizations concerned in this line of work. 

It is a fact, however, that few retail associations 
not strictly local in scope exist without dependence 


upon wholesale recognition and support for actual 


running expenses. Various secretaries have to go 


hat in hand to the wholesale interests in order to 


secure the money with which ‘to pay their own 


salaries, so slight is the interest of the membership — 


in the conduct of association work. 

Surely this is altogether a wrong basis, and while, 
as we have said before, the non-contributing folks 
are hard to reach as they seldom attend meetings 
and seldom subscribe for trade papers, there is never- 
theless a situation existing, which should be referred 
to and corrected if possible. 





The Irwin Valley Coal & Coke Co., Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., write to us stating that 


they are discontinuing business. a 








i” 
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say 
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-“THERE’S A REASON” 


Roxie Cause Must Exist for Antipathy to the 
7 Coal Trade. 


In the Postum advertisements there is always 
eatured the catchline “Thete’s a Reason.’ The 
te Mr. Post accumulated many millions and a 
uccessful manufacturer enlists our interest. He 
commands the attention of business men. That was 
one of his bright thoughts and we must accordingly 
give due consideration to it as something to ponder 
on. When a result is noted it is, perhaps, worth 
while to reflect “There’s a Reason,” and it is a 
good idea to size up the situation and ascertain if 
possible what was the actuating cause. 

Ts it possible to determine what is the cause of 
opposition to the coal trade as an industry? Re- 
gardless of personalities there is observable an- 
agonism to the trade dating back nearly a century, 
s is reflected in various remarks by no means com- 
 plimentary, which may be seen in type here and 
there as one pursues the literature of the past. Only 
‘two or three other lines of legitimate business are 
under a similar handicap. 

Could such deep-seated feeling exist without 
cause? The Postum people say “There’s a Reason.” 
What is it? 

Do Appearances Count? 


Coal is black and in the bituminous form, at 
east, can scarcely be termed pleasant to look upon. 
Bright, shiny anthracite may win a degree of ad- 
‘miration, but there is nothing to appeal to the ob- 
server of a wagon-load of soft coal slack. Is there 
‘something in the material substance itself that re- 
pels the friendly interest that is excited by certain 
objects of merchandise, properly displayed in shop 
_ windows? Is that one cause of the adverse feeling? 
_ Probably that may be the foundation ‘difficulty, 
but a veteran observer of conditions refers to the 
vicissitudes of the trade being a source of difficulty; 
they in themselves creating other difficulties. There 
is a time of stress and scarcity in the trade. The 
buyers conclude they are being taken advantage of, 
and when conditions are reversed they forthwith 
proceed to “rub it into” the coal man. Most un- 
favorable reports are heard as to the buyers’ atti- 
‘tude when conditions favor him, and vast tonnages 
of steam coal are sold at or below cost. That in 
turn develops a determination, in the natural course 
‘of human events, for the producer or shipper to 
‘see that he gets all that is coming to him when 
the opportunity offers; and so the course is run, 
each occasion developing something more serious 
n the way of recrimination and ill-feeling. So 
much for a manufacturing phase. 

The public generally, the smaller class of buy- 
ers, comes in contact with the coal trade through 
the medium of the retail coal man’s office. As the 
ate Dell Tuttle said on two or three occasions, the 
retail coal establishment often is called an office 
by courtesy only. There is little about it to make 
_a good impression. 


Impression of One Office. 


We were reminded of this matter of coal office 
impressions a few days ago by a customer who had 
‘visited a retail establishment of no mean size, ove 
having a monopoly in its community. 

The public space therein, the lobby or reception 
room, if one might care to designate it by such a 
title, was perhaps 8’ x 10’. Two chairs were in 
place, both occupied by loungers of a type that 
indicated that they might be waiting to go out to 
put in a ton of coal. They were in such intimate, 
friendly conversation with the clerk, taking his ease 
| behind the desk, that one who ventured in was 
apt to be somewhat embarrassed at breaking into 
| such a social gathering. It seemed too bad to in- 
_ terrupt it to talk about sordid business affairs. Is 
| it not easy to suppose that a visitor to such an 
establishment, paying a considerable price for the 
} coal he bought, was apt to consider that profits 
were exorbitant? It must seem as if there was 
little in the way of fixed charges for such a dealer 
to consider. 

Such an episode is, of course, only a surface 





ripple and is a feature only to be counted important 
when added to other minor features to make up an 
aggregate of some consequence. 

There are a considerable number of dealers who 
do not belong to any association; do not take any 
trade paper and generally are inclined to “flock by 
themselves,” ungoverned by information or advice 
from any source; often, we apprehend, playing the 
“Dog in the Manger” role. 

No small number of dealers fail to take the 
proper interest in the association activities even if 
nominally enrolled and filling offices. A secretary 
writes: 

“We cannot get any co-operation from them. 
They never answer letters. About the only way 
we ever get anything from any of them is through 
telephone, wire or personal interview.” 

When such is the case, when business men pursue 
such a course, is it not very likely that they are 
lacking in diplomacy, to say the least, and have 
stirred up some local antagonisms, have put them- 
selves in wrong with their trade, as the saying is; 
and is not the whole trade suffering from their 
personal pecularities? 

Is it any wonder, then, that in some cases the 
coal man is about as popular as the undertaker, 
according to the comment of one distinquished trade 
leader ? 

Strike Scares Irritating. 


Possibly the strike scares from time to time, more 
or less well founded at long intervals, but more 
frequently ill founded, might be termed a constant 
source of irritation, especially when accompanied by 
high prices. We never knew of large interests stag- 
ing a strike scare with a view to advancing prices, 
but there is always a certain element in this trade 
or any other, who take advantage of sucha situa- 
tion, and the public being like a flock of sheep on 
certain occasions, to use a well-worn expression, 
are quick to rush in and bid up the prices them- 
selves when any scarcity develops. They appear 
grateful enough for a supply at high prices at such 
times, but there is an inevitable aftermath that re- 
flects on the trade, that often does more harm than 
the enhanced profits of certain interests can offset. 

The public is apt to take little interest in the 
question at issue in a coal strike. Union or non- 
union propositions are all one and the same to 
the people at large; even to the consumers who are 
union members, for the coal miners are far away 
and their difficulties are of no concern to the union 
carpenters of Philadelphia or the union bricklayers 
of Boston. The union plumbers of Chicago do not 
worry whether miners are paid $1 or $2 a ton for 
cutting coal. 

No one is much concerned, 
the attitude of the operators, whether they are 
union or non-union. Giving all due attention to 
the open shop idea, all praise to freedom of thought 
and action, the fact remains that many union op- 
erators take up unionism to help in the preserva- 
tion of discipline through official influences rather 
than from any motives of generosity, and many non- 
union operators hold their views, not from altruis- 
tic reasons with regard to freedom of contract and 
right to work as one will, and all that sort of thing, 
but because they are too stingy to come across with 
liberal payment. Neither one side nor the other 
can claim all the business virtues. nor can either 
one be saddled with a monopoly of business vices. 


either, relative to 


Burns Brothers’ Earnings. 


The annual report of Burns Bros. and subsidiary 
corporations for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1922 (including the operations of the properties of 
Wm. Farrell & Son from November 30, 1921), shows 
the following items: 

Net sales, $31.373,520. 

Cost of sales, including operating expenses and 
depreciation, $28,145,517. 

Gross profit on sales $3,228,002. 

General expenses, including allowances for doubt- 
ful accounts and taxes, $1,851,869. 

Net profit on sales, $1,376,133. 

Boat, garage, wheelwright earnings and interest, 
$324,275. 

Net profit for year, $1,700,408. 





OPERATORS WILL WAIT 


Those in Central Pennsylvania Not to Ask 
for Another Conference. 


JoHNstown, Pa., May 18.—Charles O’Neill, sec- 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association of Altoona, in an address before the 
Rotary Club of Johnstown, declared that the next 
invitation for a joint conference must come from 
the United Mine Workers, as far as the Central 
Pennsylvania field was concerned, inasmuch as the 
operators’ request for a conference had been refused. 

“About July lst we will be in a position where we 
may predict with some degree of certainty when 
it will be settled, when things will so shape them- 


selves that a conference may be arranged,’ said 
Mr. O'Neill. 
“For 21 years we have been meeting with the 


mine workers and arranging a wage agreement, and 
since 1910 there has been a clause in the contract 
that has been violated this year by the union. It 
reads that the miners shall remain at work for 30 
days following the expiration of the wage agree- 
ment, if no new agreement has been reached, and 
their pay for that time is to be the same as the 
scale that just expired. This the men did not do. 

“The union operators of central Pennsylvania in 
this strike have made no attempt to destroy the 
United Mine Workers, and they have had no in- 
tention to attack the right of the miners to or- 
ganize.” 

Speaking of intermittency of employment, Mr. 
O'Neill stated that it is not right that men who 
work but 200 days in the year should be paid as 
much as others receive for 300 days of work. 

“The operators believe that the pay of the miners 
should be liberal,” he continued. “In fact, they 
believe the pay of the miners in this district should 
be the highest paid in any basic industry, according 
to the skill required and the hazard encountered. 

“There are 7,000 coal companies in the United 
States. They can produce more coal than the 
country can consume, but instead of this being a 
liability, it is an asset. It is an insurance to the 
people of this country that they can reach out and 
get coal when they need it. The public does not 
bear any of the ill effects of too many mines, it 
is the operator. Nationalization of the coal indus- 
try is impracticable. 

“The operators in Central Pennsylvania have not 
taken an active part in the strike. Their policy 
has been to let it run its course, and at the proper 
time attempt to effect a wage agreement.” 


Futility of Seasonal Rates. 


R. W. Gardiner, commissioner of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, makes the following 
comment on Congressman Bland’s proposition to re- 
duce freight rates during the summer, as a means of 
encouraging advance buying of coal: 

“The bituminous coal industry is not as seasonal 
an industry as the public thinks. The demand for do- 
mestic coal is of course seasonal, but this is a small 
percentage as compared with industrial demand, which 
is not seasonal. The production of bituminous coal 
is steadier than production in a great many other in- 
dustries. 

“The only effect of a seasonal reduction in freight 
rates, as referred to by the Bland report, will be to 
make the less fortunate consumers, whether they be 
industrial or domestic, pay more for their coal. By 
less fortunate, I mean those consumers who, either 
by reason of inability to finance coal storage or by 
lack of storage facilities, will be compelled to pur- 
chase coal during high price periods. 


“Tt will simply put another burden on that class 
of consumer’ which is least able to bear it.” 


The time is far in the background when locomotives 
used great lumps of anthracite, once known as steam- 
boat coal, but we heard the other day of the loco- 
motives of a private or switching line that are run- 
ning on egg coal, Easy work for the fireman, we 
would say! 


a ae 
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ie General Notes | 


William F. Schneider has purchased the retail 
business of Henry Geisinger at Bridgeton, N. J. 


The Hartford Coal Co., Hartford, Conn., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $200,000. 


The New York Central Railroad has just placed 
an order for 1,000 gondola cars of 55 tons capacity. 


Four cargoes of British coal are said to be on the 
ocean bound for Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Charleston, S. C. 


The Wall Street Journal thinks that associating 
“social unrest” with sheer laziness is the work of 
a reactionary too ignorant to understand refined 
terms for loafing. 


The Raven Run Coal Co., a Wentz enterprise, is 
preparing to build a large modern breaker to handle 
the output in its new anthracité stripping operation 
in the Schuylkill region. 


With business on the upgrade it will be in order 
for the business community to pay more attention 
to advertising and the probable results from a well 
conceived plan of campaign. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has refused to ap- 
propriate $10,000 to investigate substitutes for anthra- 
cite coal as a domestic fuel. Request for the appro- 
priation was made by Eugene Hultman, head of the 
State Commission on the Necessaries of Life. 


B. C. Forbes, the well-known writer on business 
topics, predicts that after a moderately satisfactory 
summer, activity will become more pronounced in 
the fall and gain further momentum, This is much in 
line with the comment made in our review last week. 


The Hewitt-Cornwell Co., a new corporation, has 
taken over the old-established coal business of EI- 
lery Colby & Son at Owego, N. Y. Officers of the 
purchasing company are O. D. Hewitt, president ; 
L. F. Hewitt, vice-president, and Ray B. Cornwell, 
secretary-treasurer. 


A recent inquiry in regard to ashes for roadway 
purposes developed the fact that $20 a carload was 
being asked. There are not many tons of porous 
steam ashes in a carload, and judging by the price 
at which coal sometimes sells in times of depres- 
sion it might be a good idea to burn it up and 
sell the ashes. 


At a meeting in St. Louis last Monday, the board 
of directors of the Order of Railway Telegraphers, 
ratified the joint resolution for a closer alliance be- 
tween the miners and the sixteen standard railroad 
labor organizations. A. J. Manion, president of the 
order, stated that a majority of the railroad unions 
had ratified the resolution. 


Imports into Norway during the year 1921 
amounted to 896,593 tons of coal and 169,791 tons 
of gas and foundry coke. These figures show a 
decrease compared with previous years, due to de- 
cline in trade and industrial activities. Coal im- 
ported into Norway at present comes mainly from 
Northumberland, England. 


The Hales Coal & Material Co., Hale Avenue and 
West 111th Street, Chicago, was incorporated a few 
days ago. The capital stock of the company is $50,000, 
and the business will be dealing in coal, ice, wood 
and other building materials and fuel. Those inter- 
ested in the new company are Arthur E. Hales, 
William J. Leisser, B. B. Lippencott. 


Isaac J. Jenkins has been elected a vice-president 
of the Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing Captain Frank A. Gould, who recently resigned 
to become general manager of the Lent Traffic Co. 
of Pittsburgh. Captain Gould, before becoming as- 
sociated with the Bertha Coal Co., was a master 
and pilot on the Ohio River for many years. 


Seems a pity to have daylight saving says an up- 
state dealer, when time is the only plentiful thing that 
a coalman has now on his hands, outside of a full 
stock of coal waiting for reluctant customers. He 
wonders if it might not be well worth while to 
imitate those suburban dealers. who guarantee price 


and offer to refund if fall brings any lower figures 
for fuel. 


That the railroads of the United States receive 
from mining nearly six times as much freight as 
from agriculture, nearly four times as much as 
from manufactures, and between six and seven times 
as much as from the products of forests, is de- 
veloped as a result of a study of the classification 
of railroad freight tonnage recently made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. The figures show that 
mining products constitute about 56 per cent of 
the total tonnage from all sources. 


Dr. Henry M. Howe, an internationally known 
scientist, renowned for his investigations relative to 
the manufacture of steel, died on Monday last. He 
was 74 years of age, a native of Boston and a son 
of Julia Ward Howe, author of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” For many years Dr. Howe was 
Professor of Metallurgy at Columbia. He bore the 
same name and professional title as the Dr. Howe 
long a member of the firm of A. Pardee & Co., but 
he was not related. There was often confusion in 
view of similarity of names and titles. 


The New York Tribune, a few days ago, carried 
a cartoon representing “industries” tied to a rail- 
road track in the face of an approaching express 
train representing “Coal Shortage.” There is cer- 
tainly food for thought in this. Despite a good 
deal of bluster on the part of purchasing agents, 
the time is coming when they will be anxious about 
their coal supplies and it will be fortunate for the 
trade if they do not all start in at once to make 
their purchases. In fact, there is more danger to 
be apprehended from a runaway market now than 
from any other trade factor. 


Brick Yards Buying Screenings 





Revival of Building Makes Good Home 
Market for Retailers. 


To the Editor: 

Owing to the scarcity of brick in New York and 
the present high price, -all of the Hudson River 
yards have started in with a rush. For the first 
time in three years, this spring will see most of 
the nearby retail coal yards all cleaned out of screen- 
ings and their dust bins empty. While the price ob- 
tained for yard screenings varies from $1 to $2 per 
ton, the distance hauled adds very much to the cost, 
and without the auto trucks the whole thing would 
be impossible, as 17 to 20 miles is considered 
nothing. 


The funny side of it to the coal yard owner is 
that the revolving screen, now used so generally, 
does not take out all the rice, and that is objection- 
able to the brick manufacturer, who only wants fine 
dust, as it makes a more homogeneous clay mix- 
ture and burns the inside harder. The red brick 
of the Hudson River, while used locally for all 
rough purposes by New York masons, is so highly 
appreciated elsewhere that it is used as a trim for 
buildings, made of the duller drab colors. 


“Bats,” as the imperfect or broken bricks are 
called, are commonly used for filling in and for 
backing up of walls of better materials. Some of 
the old-time methods’ of burning kilns with wood 
as fuel are still in vogue, for like the beehive coke 
oven, modern ways seem expensive in comparison 
and so the coal-burning yards are only found near 
the coal shipping points along the river, giving 
them all the advantage of nearness and certainty of 
supplies in times of scarcity. 

To the traveler on the West Shore, or better on 
the N. Y. C., owing to the better prospective given 
by the width of the stream, no good or true idea 
is given as to the amount of money needed to 
originally build the worn-out looking sheds at a 
brick-making plant, but with lumber as high as at 
present, only absolutely needed repairs are made. 
Much of the colored help is brought from the 
south, though Italians are used when possible, espe- 
cially those from near the Austrian line, as. they 
are found more accommodating. 

X. 

PouGHKEEPSIF, N. Y., May 16th. 





fh aie co aes 
| Fairmont Notes | 


Floyd J. Patton, Patton Coal Co., is back from { 
Baltimore. 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond — 
Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh recently. 


W. E, Watson, president of the Monongahela Coal — 
Association, was a recent Pittsburgh visitor, 


Frank R. Lyon, vice-president of the Consondarion 
Coal Co., was in the Somerset, Pa., coal fields last 
week. 


John A. Clark, Jr., and Nelson Beill, of the Beth- 
lehem Coal Co., have returned from a trip to Logan, 


Wie a. 


T. H. Johnson, president of the Chesapeake Coal 
Co., who was here several days, has returned to 
Bellaire, O. : 


E. N. Eddy, secretary and treasurer of the E., L. 
& W. Coal Co., was a recent visitor to the Unidn- 
town, Pa., section. 


Ge H. Hetzel, Jr., Charleston, director of mine 
rescue stations of West Virginia, was in the Fairmont 
region a few days ago. 


M. L. Hudson, Chicago, treasurer of the Edward 
Hines coal and lumber interests, was in the Fair- 
mont region several days last week. 


Hon. R, A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville 
Coal Co., is home from Columbus, where his son 
was operated upon for appendicitis. 


Gaek. Cowan, Greensburg, Pa., chief engineer of 
the Jamison C. & C. Co., has returned home after — 
being in the Fairmont region several days. 


The Sutton Gas Coal Co., composed of Morgan- 
town capital chiefly, has begun to drill for oil on 
its property near Farmington, Marion County, W. 
Va., last week. 

Last Saturday was pay day in the Fairmont region, — 
but it was a very lean one. Most of the companies 
have reduced their officials’ salaries during the strike 
from one-third to a half, 


A charter has been granted to the Bejler Coal Co., 
Fairmont, which is capitalized at $50,000. The in- 
corporators are: H. Shain, M. A. Jolliff, S J. 
Snyder, Seymour McIntire, and Clay D. Amos, all 
of Fairmont. 


W. C. Reynolds, representing the fuel department 
of the B. & O. Railroad, was in the Fairmont region 
last week securing coal. It was reported that the 
B. & O. was paying from $3 to $3.25 for coal, with 
the possibility of a broker’s fee attached in addition. 


In Washington, D. C., last week, George S: 
Brackett, Fairmont, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, attended the 
hearing in Washington incident to the consideration 
of raising the differentials on lake shipments off the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway, which came before 
the suspension board of the. Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Glogora Coal Co., Huntington, is installing 
the largest rope and button conveyor system in the 
world at their plant at Stickney, Raleigh County, 
W. Va. The conveyor system will be 2,800 feet in 
length and will be in two sections. The first, 1,400 
feet long, will discharge the coal through a spiral 
loading chute to the second section of the conveyor 
and then to the tipple and dumped into railroad cars. 
The contract will involve $60,000 and the system is 
expected to be in place by September 1st. The Fair- 
mont Mining Machinery Co. has the contract. 

A number of Fairmonters will attend the annual — 
meeting of the National Coal Association in Chicago — 
next week. Among those who are expected to attend 
are: J. W. Galloway, New York City, Maryland 
Coal Co., which has operations at Wendell, W. Va.; | 
C. H. Jenkins, Fairmont, a director of the National 
Coal Association from Northern West Virginia; A. 
Lisle White, Clarksburg, president of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association; Everett — 
Drennen, Elkins, president of the West Virginia C. 
& C. Co., and George S. Brackett, Fairmont, secre- 
tary of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. 
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New York Notes | 














[ Cincinnati Notes | 





W. H. Kearney, sales manager of the Pittston 
Coal Sales Co., Pittston, Pa., was a recent visitor in 
local trade circles. 

William F. Coale, president of the Coale Fuel 
Corporation, No. 1 Broadway, returned Wednesday 
from a trip to the mines. 

Whiteley & Foedisch have moved from the fourth 
floor of the West Street Building to a better loca- 
tion on the sixteenth floor. 

The Industrial Coal & Coke Corporation has moved 
from the ninth floor of 111 Broadway to a larger 
suite of offices on the fourth floor. 

A. D. Scott, of the Emerson & Morgan Coal 
Mining Corporation, has recently been in Somerset 
County looking over the situation. 

Edward L. Meyer, of Schneider & Meyer, 26 Cort- 
landt street, returned the first of the week from a 
trip to the central Pennsylvania region. 

The Burnrite Coal Briquette Co., with an office 
at 141 West 36th street and a briquetting plant at 
Newark, has been placed in receivership. 

At a meeting of the Coal Trade Club last Wednes- 
day it was decided to discontinue the semi-monthly 
luncheons during the summer. They will be resumed 
in September. 

W. H. Bowater, a prominent British coal opera- 
‘tor and exporter, arrived in New York recently on 
the Mauretania. After stopping here a few days he 
went on to Chicago. 

D. C. Beverly, until lately a salesman for the 
Crescent Fuel Co., has gone to Birmingham, Ala., 
where he is now connected with the Tennessee Coal, 
Trond & Railroad Co. 


John W. Grout, vice-president of the State Coal 
Co., 50 Church street, is back on the job again after 
being in the hospital for several weeks, following 
an operation for appendicitis. 


The United Stevedoring Corporation has moved 
from 35 Stone street to larger quarters at 78-80 
Broad street, room 516. Telephone number is the 
same as formerly, namely 3428 Broad. 


We are asked to mention that the doors leading 
to the stairways in the Cunard Building have re- 
cently been locked in such a way that while they 
can be opened from the hallways, they cannot be 
opened from the reverse side, hence afford exit to 
‘the street floor only. The management tells us 
that signs will shortly be posted explaining this. 
Meanwhile, visitors should utilize the elevators in 
passing from floor to floor. 


Edward A. Fries, the Brooklyn coal man, cap- 
tured the honors for the catch of the largest marlin 
at Miami, Florida, during the past season. The 
marlin is one of the rarer species of swordfish, 
which has been appearing in the Florida waters 
during the past few years. The fish caught by Mr. 
Fries, after a battle lasting more than two hours, 
measured eight feet and six inches and weighed 87 
pounds. Ed. is an enthusiastic fisherman and _ is 
planning to go after the honors during the next 
season. 





New African Coal Fields. 


New coal fields have been discovered in Zambesi, 
Africa, and a series of tests which have been made 
_have proved eminently satisfactory. The tests were 
“carried out by a Belgian engineer, on the railways, at 
the municipal power station, Beira, and at the harbor 
by the port dredger, and in all instances the results 
were excellent, the coal showing satisfactory calorific 
value, burning with a clear, bright flame, and leaving 
very little ash. 

- The success of the tests and the fact that the devel- 

opments show many millions of tons ready to be 
mined, while the measures probably reach to within 
four miles of the Zambesi, indicate that a great coal 
field lies within a comparatively few miles of Beira. 
The tremendous importance of these fields to the 
port of Beira, assuring the success of the Trans- 
Zambesi railway with which they will ultimately be 
joined up by rail, can hardly be overestimated. 





C. T. Roberts, of the Hedstrom-Schenck Co., 
Chicago, was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

Roland B. Stump, of the Lackawanna Coal Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

PF. H. Henry, president of the Kentenia Coal Co., 
is in New York to look after the coal situation. 

P. O. McIntyre, of the Astel Coal Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, spent a few days last week in Cincinnati. 

George W. Hills, of the Chesapeake & Virginia 
Coal Co., spent a part of last week in Pittsburgh. 

Tom Dew, of the Western Coal Co., is visiting 
several of the West Virginia coal producing districts 
this week. 

_BON. Ford, vice-president of the Matthew Addy 
Co., is in Good Samaritan Hospital for an important 
operation. 

Hugh Buford, of the Ashless Coal Co., Lothair, 
Ky., was a visitor to the Cincinnati coal market on 
Thursday. 

H. L. Monarch, 


Co., Cincinnati, is 


formerly of the Monarch Coal 
now with Randall & Co., at 


‘Atlanta, Ga, 


Guy Darst, sales manager of the Bewley-Darst Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., visited the Cincinnati offices of the 
company. on Friday. 

Edward B. Uhring, president of the Naugatuck Coal 
Co., is visiting the company’s mining properties at 
Naugatuck, W. Va. 

Frank Wright, of Lansing, Mich., who represents 
the Central Pocahontas Coal Co. in his state, is in 
Cincinnati this week. 

Harry Kuhn, vice-president of the Puritan-Tuttle 
Coal Co., Chicago, is visiting his company’s Cincin- 
nati office for a few days. 

R. H. McCormack, of the Kearns Coal Co., spent 
a portion of last week in Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
on business for his company. 

Grover Angell, sales manager of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., visited his 
company’s offices here on Monday. 

Frank P. Stewart and J. A. Crewit, of the Wini- 
frede Coal Co., are spending the week at the com- 
pany’s mines at Winifrede, W. Va. 

G. F. Payne, of the Blue Ash Coal Co., was a visitor 
last week to Kermit, W. Va., near which are located 
the mining properties in which his company is in- 
terested. a 

D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., spent 
Sunday at the home of his parents at Bramwell, 
W. Va., where he was called by the critical illness 
of his father. 

Robert S. Magee, president of the Southeastern 
Coal Co., motored down to Lexington, Ky., on Fri- 
day and wound up at the Louisville Derby on Satur- 
day. He was accompanied by Mrs. Magee. 

D. A. Vowles, formerly of the Wyoming Coal Sales 
Co., has opened an office on the eighth floor of the 
Dixie Terminal Building as the selling representative 
of the Wallins Grove Coal Co., of Wallins Grove, Ky. 

P. W. Slemp, of the Richvein Coal Co., Ed Avent, 
Jr., of the Bewly-Darst Co., and Joseph Shelley, 
of the Central Fuel Co., were among the coal men 
of Cincinnati who saw the derby at Louisville, Satur- 
day. ' 

L, J. Mueller, who has been with the McBard 
Coal Co., as secretary, has resigned from his position 
with that concern to become a member of the new 
Cincinnati retail coal firm known as the Trent- 
Mueller Co., who have yards at Cheviot. 

The Emmons Coal Mining Co., of Philadelphia, 
has opened an office at 2009 Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, in association with J. M. MacDonald, a 
well-known Cincinnati coal operator, who will have 
charge of its selling interests, assisted by Frank 
Weisfelder, formerly with the Tribbey Coal Co. 


John F. Mahlstedt, president of the J. A. Mahlstedt 
Lumber & Coal Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., was mar- 
ried May 4th to Miss Stella Wageman, at Greenwich, 
Conn. 











BASIS OF REVIVAL 


New York Banker Analyzes Forces Back of 
Recent Business Gains. 


In a review of business and financial conditions 
Stevenson E. Ward, vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, says: 

“Business is better. The depression which began 
in the United States in 1920 and continued through- 
out 1921 has passed, and substantial. progress has 
already been made toward normal activity and a new 
business cycle has been entered upon. 

“Adverse conditions, as the coal strike, may tem- 
porarily retard the upward swing. Other factors, 
such as widespread crop failures, might even result 
in recession for a time, but no circumstances can 
alter the fact that there is now an unassailable basis 
for confidence in slow and steady expansion of the 
commercial and financial activities of this country. 

“This basis for confidence is fivefold: 

“First, there is plenty of money to be had at 
reasonable rates both for short-time and long-time 
requirements, 

“Second, stocks of finished goods and of raw 
materials have been reduced to reasonable propor- 
tions. 

“Third, commodity prices are stabilizing. 

“Fourth, conditions in basic industries, including 
agriculture, are improving, and production is ex- 
panding. 

“Fifth, gains are not confined to the United States. 

“Conditions are improving throughout the world. 
Some countries constitute exceptions to this state- 
ment, but their bearing on the international situation 
is not great enough to alter the fact that the world 
outlook is better, with the United States and Canada 
in the forefront of improvement.” 





Ohio Ports Shipments. 


Bituminous coal loaded into vessels at Ohio lake 
ports for the season 1922 up to end of April, com- 
pared with same period of 1921 and 1920 (net tons). 


Port 1920 1921 1922 
ANa) elem cer ape onae 8,210 417,863 464,466 
Sanduskyaucsteen nee 33,661 181,247 
ighhnvornes Agacom boner 93,914 137,008 7,946 
Leovgahbee My Hoa aigaceer 105,662 184,759 20,655 
‘Cleveland a 8,710 194,059 48,982 
chtabulaeeee same) elleess 215,236 63,905 
Gonneaut <gss.eeas 97,938 40.685 22,152 
Erie . 3,520 65,889 25,200 
Gt alae mete yen ecraees 329,202 1,289,160 834,553 








| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 








Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
Bese Cres Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WAY “A VAILAB LE for connection with reputable 

high volatile operator ; thirty- four years’ 
old, sixteen years’ experience in coal, excel- 
lent sales record, six years as sales manager. 
Finest references. Address ‘Box 2M,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED 





EW YORK wholesale coal firm wants man 
who is not only qualified to take entire 
charge of a set of books, but whose experience 
is broad enough to enable him to act as office 
manager. Ad- 
Journal. 


manager and assistant sales 
dress “Box 4M,” care of Saward’s 












DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


bought or 


Berger Building 
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THE PLUGGER’S CHANCES 


Thoughts on Advisability of Quietly Awaiting 
Opportunity’s Call. 


Our article last week relative to the career of a 
prominent railroad man attracted some attention and 
we notice that the Ledger story from which we made 
an abstract has been referred to in other publica- 
tions. 

There is comment with reference to there being 
room at the top in the railroad business and mention 
is made of the humble origin of certain other railroad 
men of the day, with further allusion to others in 
humble stations who will be railroad presidents 
twenty or thirty years hence. But we think that 
in this instance the writer falls into somewhat of a 
popular fallacy, one common to authors of uplift 
material. There is a chance, of course, for every 
corporation clerk to secure advancement, but if there 
are a thousand clerks, the mathematical chance of 
becoming president of the concern is just one-tenth 
of one per cent. Extraneous circumstances may re- 
duce this. 

With the growth of modern business organiza- 
tions, the opportunity to head a company becomes 
increasingly less; but fortunately, as the concerns 
grow, the number of good paying even though sub- 
ordinate positions increases. 


Too Many Brakemen at Helm? 


This is a circumstance worth bearing in mind, but 
to our way of thinking there is something inconse- 
quential, at least, in the line of uplift talk about 
brakemen who become railroad presidents. Some- 
times it seems as if better judgment would be exer- 
cised if executives were selected from those who had 
distinguished themselves in some other line, rather 
than those who have come up through the ranks, for 
the latter often have a circumscribed vision. And 
tne fact remains that the greatest railroad managers 
have been those who achieved success in other walks 
of life, commencing with Commodore Vanderbilt, 
who was interested originally in shipping on a large 
scale, as his well known but unofficial title indicates. 

Another feature that the ambitious young man 
in corporation offices has to consider is the fact that 
sometimes chief clerks and private secretaries are 
retained in their more or less subordinate positions 
because they are practically indispensable to their 
chiefs. Promotion is withheld and they obtain ad- 
vancement only by branching out on their own ac- 
count. 

Another feature that must have been noticed by 
those who survey the opportunities of the business 
field is the great size of modern-day banks. This 
means a lessened opportunity for becoming a bank 
president, once the reasonable expectation of many 
who started at the foot of the ladder. 

Many a successful old-time bank had not more 
than 15 or 20 employees, and the chance of becom- 
ing the head of the institution in time was well within 
the range of calculation, particularly after one had 
advanced a few steps. But when bank employees 
are numbered by the hundred, the opportunity for 
executive office is indeed limited, and it is a singular 
fact that in most of the large cities there are now 
fewer banks than there were 25 years aga. 


South America Needs Less Coal. 


Argentina, whose oil fields are yielding more 
bountifully every year, imported about 3,500,000 tons 
of coal before the war. In 1921 these imports fell 
to 1,000,000 tons, and are not expected to exceed 
1,500,000 tons this year. 


Brazil, with abundant waterpower, imported 834,- 
395 tons in 1921, compared with 1,120,838 tons in 1920, 
and with a yearly average of 1,805,409 tons during 
the pre-war period, 1909-13. 

‘Oil production in Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador and 
Bolivia will soon tend to diminish demand for for- 
eign coal in these countries, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the Paraguayan Chaco will prove to be 
a valuable field of petroleum. Uruguay mines some 
coal of fair quality, and is conveniently situated to 
obtain oil from Argentina. 








Situation at Fort Wayne. 


A coal man of Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: 

“In my 35 years’ experience in the coal business 
1 have never seen conditions worse than what they 
are at present. One reason is coal was cheaper at 
the close of the season; another reason is there is 
a lot of propaganda out, with the result that people 
are not buying now. It looks as though coal will 
be hard to get and the consumer will be compelled 
to pay more later on in the season. 

“Propaganda relative to the freight rate reduction 
and talk of government control are harmful, as the 
public is misled into believing that coal will be bought 
cheaper later on. It seems as though the experience 
of the winters of 1916, 1917, also 1919 and 1920, were 
sufficient to warrant the public to lay in their supply 
of coal early. 

“In my opinion Pocahontas prepared sizes will be 
scarce. The reason is that many hard coal users 
will substitute Pocahontas coal instead of anthracite, 
for as soon as operations in the hard coal fields 
commence, the New England States and the North- 
west will be supplied first, leaving little or none to 
come this way. The Pocahontas operators will find a 
ready market throughout the season for their coal, 
without preparing same.” 


Business by Telephone. 


A question was asked the other day as to how far 
one may appropriately go in the matter of transacting 
business by telephone. There are some who carzv 
this to an extreme, it is stated, making a special point 
of telephoning rather than committing themselves to 
written statements, 

Up to a certain point this is quite in order, but it 
is intimated that it should not become too pronounced 
a factor; otherwise it may convey a suggestion of 
foxiness, which may be detrimental. 

Especially is this true when one reflects what a 
task it is to get in actual communication by telephone 
with a considerable number of persons—many are 
the “busy,” “wrong number” and other bothersome 
reports. ) 

In connection with this matter of correspondence 
one might refer also to the case of those who through 
inability to compose proper communications seem to 
derive some satisfaction in making light of the ar 
of correspondonce, having recourse to sundry criti- 
cism to excuse their failure to respond. 


Activity in Pocket Building. 


Bernard L. McDonald Co., Lawrence, Mass., is 
arranging to build a 1,200-ton elevated pocket for 
hard coal and provide also field storage for 1,500 
tons of soft coal, with office and other necessary 
buildings. 

The Osterman Coal Co., Tewksbury, Mass., is 
building a 500-ton elevated pocket for anthracite, a 
100-ton soft coal pocket and arranging for 1,000 tons 
of ground storage, office, scales, garage, etc. 

Daniel P. Haskins, Chicopee, Mass., is constructing 
an 1,800-ton elevated hard coal pocket. 

Edward F. McDonnell, Chicopee, Mass., is build- 
ing a 500-ton elevated hard coal pocket and 1,500-ton 
field storage, office, garage, etc. 

Malden Coal Co., Malden, Mass., is installing an 
elevating and conveyor system with automatic feeder 
for track hopper. 

Plans are being drawn for a 600-ton elevated hard 
coal pocket and 100-ton elevated soft coal pocket, for 
the Warwick Building Materials Co., Warwick, R. I. 

Maurice H. McKenna, Stoneham, Mass., is build- 
ing a 600-ton elevated coal pocket and 1,500-ton 
ground storage, 

Royal Coal Co., Taunton, Mass., is building 1,500- 
ton ground storage bins, 

James R. Kiniry, Windsor, Vt., is building a 600-ton 
elevated coal pocket and 1,500-ton field storage for 
soft coal, 

American Coal Co., Hartford, Conn., is arranging 
to build a 2,000-ton hard coal storage and 1,500-ton 
soft coal storage plant. 

The engineering work and general superintending 
of all the above is being looked after by Carver, 
Macomber & West, Inc. 
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Railroad Orders Stimulate Business. 


Up to the 6th of May the railroads of the 
country had ordered 60,523 freight cars. This is more 
than twice as many as were purchased during the en- 
tire year 1921, when the number stood at 23,000, and 
it is also twice as many as in 1919, when only 25,899 
tons were ordered, 

To understand how. small these figures are on a 
comparative basis, it must be kept in mind that dur- 
ing the 18 years, 1901 to 1918, inclusive, the car orders 
dropped below the 100,000 mark in only three years 
—1908, 1914 and 1917. The high-water mark was in 
1905, the figure for that year being 341,000. 

In 1920 business started to pick up with the car 
builders and they booked orders for 84,000 cars, but 
the number slumped to the lowest point in recent 
history last year. if a 

From this it will be seen that the railroads must be 
short of equipment with which to handle a full vol- 
ume of traffic. They are now taking steps to over- 
come the deficit, but it will take so long to catch up 
that it seems certain a car shortage will be experi-— 
enced by next fall if general business keeps on im- 
proving. 4 

In this connection it might be said that heavy ‘buy- 
ing of cars and other equipment by the railroads is 
giving a powerful impetus to the improvement, for 
business is seldom or never good when the railroads 
are not spending money on at least a normal scale. 


Explosives Used in Coal Mining. 4 


The quantity of explosives used in the United 
States during the calendar year 1921 was lower by | 
more than 30 per cent than the amount consumed in 
1920, according to the Bureau of Mines. ] 

The coal mining industry is always the largest con- 
sumer of black powder and permissible explosives, the — 
consumption usually comprising about 85 per cent of 
the entire amount manufactured. In 1921 the coal 
mines used 5,613,435 kegs, or 140,335,875 pounds of — 
black powder, 34,231,542 pounds of “high” explo-— 
sives, and 38,055,650 pounds of permissibles, repre-— 
senting decreases of 36 per cent, 8 per cent, and 16 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 1920. 

The quantity of explosives used for all other pur- 
poses fell off 49 per cent for black powder, 59 per 
cent for permissibles, and 23 per cent for other high 
explosives, P 

Pennsylvania, as usual, was by far the leading state 
in the consumption of explosives, having used 21,458,- 
135 pounds of permissible explosives, 37,809,025 pounds — 
of high explosives other than permissible, and 1,394,- | 
869 kegs of black blasing powder. West Virginia 
was second in the use of permissible explosives, with 
a consumption of 6,740,025 pounds; Illincis was third, | 
with 3,169,854 pounds; and Alabama was fourth, with 
2,580,053 pounds. 


Heavy Publicity Expense. 


Coal firms who deliberate long upon an expendi. 
ture of one hundred dollars for publicity work prob- 
ably do not realize the amount of money spent in 
other lines of a non-sensational character. 

Of course it is an old story how much is spen. 
in the exploiting of soap, hair oil and other material 
that depends upon constant puffing for its distribu- 
tion, but» such sober lines as hardware go into the 
expense of catalogs on a heavy scale, \ 

There is also the so-called literature emanating 
from concerns dealing in architectural woodwork 
and other building supplies of the better sort, also 
that devoted to railroad supplies, furniture and so on. — 
They are not simply circulars but expensive bound — 
books, distributed freely among those who are sup- | 
posedly interested, q 

A hundred dollars would only pay the postage ac- | 
count of some concerns for a few days, to say nothing 
of the cost of preparing the material that the postage 
carries forth, ? Ps 


v 










The publicity work of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
tinuing, In an article published last week, Dr, Hon- — 
nold points to the fact that the United Mine Worker _ 
Unions are only attempting to cloud the issue by — 
making certain demands for existing differentials as 
between the state and districts. “- 
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zt United States Coal Exports. 


_ Exports of bituminous coal from the United States 
daring first. quarter of 1922 were: 


' Exports to— January February March 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
BAMITHTACItG ..2.%...0% 224,040 274,505 294,753 
Bituminous : 
CATE Eig ee 526,016 660,796 971,321 
eienmark’ .... 6.2. dye, SSO ie 3 
SC eee cue ee 3 785 8,227 
MANY cere. ss ce: 8,206 7,414 14,200 
Netherlands ....... ae Fahaey) ae 
PATIL =, sve acis'2s « 9,625 somata . Cee 
BNUCSACON yc s.cc esses. Gls 5,254 7,889 
British West Indies 1,751 12,994 14,840 
PUMA eco sf. sss. ws 41,210 50,101 57,258 
“Other West Indies. . 10,872 437 19,237 
PAESENtINA ......0-55 14,566 4,054 37,591 
BAGAZH ei sce ee ae 12,365 16,920 40,492 
a 680 6,889 6,557 
py pt sierra rests 7,199 21,401 1,297 
Other countries 4,216 21,005 5,401 
ok Sa Se ee 643,913 . 813,587 1,187,313 


United Rinedon Exports of Coal. 


; March, February, March, 
Exports to— 1921. 1922. 1922. 
Ris fe seks t Bete 17,546 8,502 
ere e,. — -78,853. 122272 (149,306 
EPEWAY ou. ccees see 44,587 144,252 179,455 
| Denmark a 148,599 165,598 211,578 
RAINY) evict savas 67,732 359,889 467,718 
Netherlands .......... 113,713 336,725 597 248 
Melsiun ........-...% 10,938 239,027 310,187 
BEPAICO 9 st accesses 437,659 1,206,442 1,237,815 
a 127,642 152,429 151,874 
aa a 332,480 319,349 681,110 
on 37,083 16,061 50,293 
ar 179 9,526 2,891 
ood 6,097 72,318 64,381 
Ae ee 31,972 35,378 31,653 
PPC PIMA ose bce sess 68,520 128,252 132,065 
a 66,857. 134,036 159,380 
Qther countries ...... 365,167. 555,234. 765,779 
it 1,968,078 4,014,334 5,201,235 
i ee 1,056,005 1,409,007 1,543,519 


In New: Rochelle and vicinity dealers report an 
ample supply of coal and very limited demand. 
Some chestnut coal is being used for ranges, but 
beyond this the call is very light, as in that section 
few Houses are closed ‘for the summer and there 
is little disposition to lay in next winter’s supply 
_ béfore going away for the warm season. As a re- 
sult, dealers have not had to undertake anything 
much in the way of replenishing and as a rule only 
ek mall amcunt of nut coal has been purchased. 


Vou need our Annual. Send in your order. 


| The best cure for a business grouch 


is a good dose of advertising 
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The Inestimable Value of the Trade Paper. 


By JAMES S. McCARTHY 


Former Field Secretary, National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 











A good trade paper is a big asset to any business, and the wise tradesman will give ‘it 
whole-hearted support. 

The columns of the modern trade journal teem with information the value of which 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. In those columns may be found the last word 
pertaining to the particular business to which the paper is devoted, such as prices, supply 
and demand, freight rates, cost and accounting, shipping 
wages and labor, claims, classification, etc., gathered by trained men whose reputations for 
truth and accuracy are above reproach. 


taxes, legislation, conditions 


Many men have told me of “clean ups” they were able to make by taking advantage 
of tips obtained from trade journals. One man in particular—a druggist—told me that shortly 
after the World War began he read in his trade paper that a certain drug used:as the basis for 
most prescriptions for a common illness was likely to become very scarce, if not entirely unob- 
tainable, on account of embargoes. 





A Concrete Case. 


Acting upon the tip, he at once ordered a large quantity for immediate delivery. Some 
cf his friends, he said, were disposed to laugh at him for investing so largély in the drug, 
-ut within a few weeks the foreign supply of the medicine was shut off, giving him a 
monopoly of the article in his city, and he was able to make quite a sum on his investment; 
although he raised the margin of profit but very little higher than that prevailing in normal 
times. 

So, you see, it does pay big to subscribe to and read trade papers! 

It has been my privilege to read papers serving many trades, and I can say ‘in all truth 
that no business is served by better journals than the coal trade. 
branch of American industry are second to none. They are ably edited, 
make-up, are the very last word in the printer’s art. 


The papers serving this 
and in the matter of 
Their news columns are perfect mines: of invaluable information, and their editorial 
columns offer a vast amount of wise advice that will start a stream of Uncle Sam’s dollars 
‘coward the pockets of the coal merchant if he will heed it. In fact, the coal trade papers 
are first-class in every particular, and well deserve every ounce of support that can be 
given them. 

I read all the coal trade papers from cover to cover, and glean from them facts I can 
aot obtain from any other source. I regard them in the same light that a student regards 
his text books. They are my mainstay in the work in which I[ am engaged, 











The Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, at its re- Twenty thousand cars of bituminous coal are less 
cent convention in Scranton, adopted a resolution than a day's supply even on a basis of industrial 
pledging financial and moral support to the striking depression. A thousand cars of anthracite are less 


coal miners. than twenty. per cent of a .day’s- supply. 


H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Tesamiees F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street,, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pas 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
General Sales Office: Canada Office: 
1204 Prudential Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. .Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


Pennsylvania Office: 


St. Marys, Pa. 


J. D. Ferguson, 
Sales Agent 


FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRA CITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS. 


1 Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 





143 Liberty Street, New York 


Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 
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Stop Buying Ash The WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
suited “to meet et the specific requirements of every Telephone 4900 South 
industrial plan 
4 1 PO ert will never be solved until you 
et ee : Epornties Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What Percentage of the 
Coal You Buy Is Wasted. BROOKLYN, N. Y., masher yee: apranad i Ped 
If your coal bills and ash heap are high, Sur en- Yard and Pockets 1181 Gran t. a ewtown Cree! 
gineers will help you analyze and solve the probless: Telephone 2504 Stagg 


May our representative call and give you facts on SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Solar Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas Coals and Coke? Yard and Pockets 18 6th St. and Gowanus) Canal 


Telephone today Cortland 8130. Beer hoos eee 
FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) BRANCH 

Yard and Pockets Foot of Sel ot St. and Jamaica Bay 
YNK O Telephone 761 Far Rockaw 


CEDARHURST (N. Y.) Eien 
COAL MINING Yard and Pockets Spruce St. and R. R, Ave. 
COMPANY, INC Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
ee rosawau Union and Gliiem Seciivee Rocce 
nior ts., way, N. Y. 
New York City : aa al ekaeseic bl 
















We Think You Should Know: TWIN STATES FUEL COMPANY 


, Miners, Shippers and Exporters of 
The demand for Imperial Coal 


CorporatineG palate West Virginia and Kentucky Coals 
essary full time operation and 


: f Distributors for Cunningham, Miller & Enslow Mines 
increased production month by 


Logan County Kanawha 
month during the past year. Smokeless Elkhorn 
General Offices 
IMPERIAL COAL CORPORATION My 
New York Johnstown Philadelphia Huntington, West Virginia 
Boston Norfolk ROY H. CUNNINGHAM, Sales Manager 


















Philadelphia Export Company 
STEAM and GAS COAL EXPORTERS 


BUNKERS SUPPLIED ALL PORTS 


Alden Coal Mining Company 


INCORPORATED 






The Bourse, Philadelphia 
Cable Address: 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 
Coke 


ONE BROADWAY 
NEW YORKH CITY 






“Philexco”’ 






European Agents: 


McGREGOR, GOW & HOLLAND, LTD. 
land 4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E. C. 3 













- STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 






Johnstown Coal & Coke Company 


From 
SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 


Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York N. Y. 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. FAIRMONT FIELDS 
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_ THE MARKET SITUATION 


During some of the many retreats that-the 
Allies were obliged to endure during the great 
war, there was a grain of comfort to be found 
sometimes in reference to having “consoli- 
dated our position.” A retrograde movement 
would continue to a certain point and then a 
stop of greater or less duration would be ei- 
fected and the loose ends of the forces en- 
gaged gathered together. Apparently some- 
thing like that has eventuated in the soft coal 
trade. 

The extreme prices of last week have been 
nullified by Secretary Hoover’s action. Prices 
have receded from 50 cents to $1 per ton, but 
far-seeing people in the trade do not count 
‘this as a real loss. The extreme prices of a 

week ago were on moderate lots of tonnage 
and were by no means of general application. 
They represented too great an advance over 
_ the basis of the previous week, to say nothing 
of earlier quotations, 

The result has been, therefore, something in 
the line of a consolidation of market prices, 
and the repression of the demand shows that 

_-while the situation lacks the extraordinary 
features of the recent past it is a very strong 
one and prices are far above what they were 

at the time the strike started, or even a month 
ae The further course of the market will 

‘be largely influenced by the conference that 

“will be held in Washington on Wednesday 

ext, but grave doubts are expressed as to 

“Mr. Hoover’s ability to restrict prices to any- 

“thing like $2.95 per ton for the Central Penn- 


| Bs product. 


As we have said before, there is now no war- 
time legislation in force, no generous spirit 
of co-operation to govern the trade, and in- 
‘stead of this being a time of heavy produc- 
_tion it is a time of greatly restricted produc- 
tion. This means increased expense per ton, 
according to the usual basis of increase of 
overhead in production to decrease of prod- 

uct, and there is further to be considered the 
fact that in strike times protection in one 

“form or another is an expensive matter. The 

authorized officials of a community often ex- 

pect to be compensated by the private interests 
concerned in getting effective protection, while 

the expense of private guards is a large item. 

The Garfield prices were put forward by 

_ Secretary Hoover only as a sort of landmark 
Bo: guidepost, with the admonition that there 


should be such modification as cost of produc- 
tion or other factors might render necessary to 
make them fair to all concerned, but this will 
be taken by many of the public to mean that 
they should not be far from the basis of $2.95 
for Central Pennsylvania coal. Many con- 
cerns of no slight consequence and of good 
commercial character make no bones of the 
fact that they will not be governed by any 
low range of prices. It is pointed out that the 
Government did nothing to assure operators 
of a fair price from consumers a few months 
ago, when the price schedule seemed to be 
drifting toward zero, and moreover, only here 
and there does the exception prove the rule 
that consumers showed no appreciation for 
the services rendered by those producers and 
shippers who faithfully carried out their ob- 
ligations in 1920. 

When 1921 came in and prices were much 
lower it was said to be simply a_ business 
proposition that purchase should be made from 
a cheaper source of supply. Why, then, can 
it not be considered a business proposition for 
purchases to be made according to the fair 
operation of the law of supply and demand? 
There is a limit to this, of course, as there is to 
so many features. An ancient Latin motto has 
been translated, “The extreme of the law is 
the extreme of injustice,’ and prices should 
not be permitted to get out of bounds, but 
some critics go altogether too far in giving 
views on this subject and referring to the in- 
jury resulting to the industry from prices 
which after all are not extreme, cost of pro- 
duction considered. 

It is believed that a great volume of business 
has been held back by reason of the Secre- 
tary’s comment and the inquiries will be aug- 
mented when business opens up after the 
approaching holiday. Compared with last 
week, there has been no particular change in 
the rate of production in one district and an- 
other. New River has made some gains, but 
Somerset County has not maintained the pace 
set. Survey figures show that throughout the 
six weeks covered by the reports issued since 
the strike commenced, the average daily pro- 
duction of coal has been very near the same 
low figure. Assertions are made as to current 
week marking an improvement, but this is not 
apt to be large. 

One of the important features that must be 
considered in connection with the strike is that 
so great a suspension of work in Fayette 


County, Pa., was not anticipated. Nor was 
the outlook for iron and steel so bright two 
months ago as it is today. Consequently stock- 
ing up of tonnage in one of the most im- 
portant industrial centers of the world was 
not carried on to such an extent as would 
otherwise have been the case, and the demand 
for coal from the iron and steel establish- 
ments may be expected to be large from this 
time on, 

A freight rate reduction averaging ten per 
cent has been decreed, effective July Ist. 
Awaited for nearly a year, it is at last put 
on record in much modified form. The ten 
per cent taken off means fourteen per cent of 
the rate prevailing prior to the 40 per cent 
advance, but even at that will probably be very 
disappointing to the public, which had been 
led to expect a reduction of $1 per ton in 
freight rates to points east of the Hudson, 
with other schedules cut in proportion. 

It has been said that high freight rates were 
holding back the development of the country, 
the restoration of business so ardently wished 
for, and now the theory can soon be tested. 
Of course, while there is so little coal moving 
the test will hardly be a fair one, but perhaps 
the reduction in charges on other commodities 
may play a part in starting the wheels of in- 
dustry at a faster pace. 

As the season advances and the progress 
of various building projects becomes notice- 
able, it is manifest that a great deal of new 
construction has been initiated this year. This 
will tend to a material increase in the use of 
domestic coal, restoring something of the pre- 
war rate of growth after a period of restric- 
tion due, not only to a so-called buyers’ strike, 
but by the fact that a certain degree of herd- 
ing together, because of house scarcity, re- 
stricted the actual needs of the community. 
As we have said before, the time has doubtless 
gone by when anthracite coal can be sold at 
anything like pre-war prices and after all the 
contention of the time has passed away it will 
be found that the price of coal is much the 
same as it was before. 

Commentators refer to the cost of distribu- 
tion at retail in many lines and retailers oi 
coal do not escape criticism. Wholesale in- 
terests point out many cases of unusual mar- 
gins, while the retailers are equally certain 
that freights and mining costs should be much 
reduced. The fact is that probably all must 
do some shaving down to meet the situation 
of the day. 

Publicity has been given to the operators’ 
reply to the mine workers’ representatives, and 
the latter’s refusal to accept the 21 per cent 
wage reduction proposed, and the extreme 
divergence of viewpoint is taken as an indi- 
cation that the strike will be a protracted one. 
Intervention is practically certain before the 
suspension is ended. The operators are de- 
termined to reduce the cost of production, it 
would appear, but they cannot produce any 
coal without the work of the certificated 
miners, protected by law in the monopoly of 
their craft, and the miners are quite as de- 
termined that they will not work for less than 
the present schedule; asking in fact an in- 
crease. 

With such a period of prosperity as they 
have had, they are prepared to stand quite a 
siege and it is to be hoped that little more 
than three months’ idleness will suffice to 
show both sides that they are not getting any- 
where by continuing in a fixed and immovable 
position. Accepting of the award of an impar- 
tial tribunal seems to be the only way out of 
an impasse. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Bituminous Takes Slump as Buyers Hold Off on Strength of Washington Conference 
—Steam Sizes the Only Active Part of Anthracite Market. 





With production at a standstill for nearly two 
months, the only thing the anthracite producers 
have to offer are odds and ends left over from 
March. These are very meager except in one 
or two sizes. Only the fact that the public 
is not buying, so that retailers have not had to 
keep replenishing their stock, has prevented 
the market from being cleaned out long ago. 

Even the latest turn in the wage negotiations, 
which leaves the two sides as far apart as ever 
and indicates that peace is still some distance 
in the future, has had no effect on domestic 
consumers. Their one thought is cheaper coal 
and they do not seem alive to the possibility 
of being unable to get it at any price later in 
the year. 

One reason is that retailers have not tried 
to scare them. The latter believe that to stock 
their trade up too heavily at present prices 
would be poor policy, unless people voluntarily 
ask to have their bins filled. As time goes on, 
dealers are becoming eyen less inclined to 
urge coal upon reluctant buyers. Supplies 
on hand are dwindling, even though slowly, 
and the date of resumption cannot be foretold 
with any certainty. 

The only real activity is in loading out of 
No. 1 buckwheat from company storage. At 
most plants that size is being picked up as fast 
as the mechanical facilities permit. At least 
one company has already stopped taking orders, 
and another month will see even the largest 
piles pretty well reduced. Railroads are heavy 
buyers. 

It is different with pea. The companies still 
have plenty of that size and there is little call 
for it. It is possible that when the buckwheat 
is gone the railroads will turn to pea unless 
the soft coal miners are back at work, so that 
bituminous is available at lower prices, At 
the same time, as retailers run short of other 
sizes they may be in the market for more pea. 

Demand for loaded boats is not very active 
locally, but prices are firming up as the supply 
dwindles. Chestnut is still quite plentiful and 
there are odd cargoes of egg and Stove to be 
had. Prices range from $12.50 to $13.50 
alongside. Pea coal is offering at $8.25 to 
$8.75 alongside. 

Of the steam sizes, No. 1 buckwheat is in 
freest supply and is being held at $6.25 to 
$6.75 alongside. Rice is nearly as strong as 
No. 1, owing to its scarcity, and is quotable 
at $6 to $6.25 alongside. There is evidently 
no barley to be had except what is being 
shipped from river washeries. This is being 
quoted all the way from $1.50 to $2.25 at point 
of shipment. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The cessation of buying which followed the 
Hoover conference in Washington caused the 
bituminous market to hesitate for a day or two 
and then start to decline. By the middle of the 
present week it was down 50 to 75 cents all 
around. 

That prices will soon go up again with even 
greater violence than before, unless the strike 
situation changes, is freely predicted by many 
in the local trade. This class of coal men are 
so old-fashioned as to believe that the law of 
supply and demand will continue to prevail, 


and that consumers are merely being lulled into 
a sense of false security by efforts to make 
it appear otherwise. 

Certain it is that this law has been working 
overtime recently. First it put prices up and 
then down, for the slump has been due to a 
sudden falling off in demand and not to any 
voluntary concession by those who had previ- 
ously been getting the top of the market. They 
continued to quote the high figures as long as 
anyone would pay them, and then reluctantly 
began reducing their quotations five or ten 
cents at a time. 

Consumers who had been making inquiries 
and were evidently about to place orders sud- 
denly dropped out of sight towards the end of 
last week. Apparently they got the idea that 
a miracle was about to be performed, that a 
plan would be devised whereby if several buy- 
ers wanted the same car of coal they cotld all 
have it. So they sat back and waited, and 
are still waiting to see what transpires at Wash- 
ington next Wednesday. 

In the situation that is rapidly developing, 
price will be a secondary consideration. Sup- 
ply will be the main thing. Stocks are diminish- 
ing at a much faster rate than production is 
increasing, and there will not be enough coal 
to go around until many of the union miners 
go back to work. It is not enough merely to 
get more of the non-union men back. 

Many consumers are stocked to July 1 or 
beyond, but they cannot wait until the last ton 
is used up before ordering more. The longer 
they put off replenishing, the more insistent 
will be their demands when they finally do 
come into the market. The present lull is 
only a holding back of orders which must be 
released sometime before long, probably in 
June, and when the dam does break—we shall 
see what we shall see. 

Quotations heard in the last few days range 
all the way from $3.25 to $4.25 at the mines, 
the latter price being for the best low volatiles 
that are available. This usually means Pool 
10, as only a very limited tonnage of Pool 9 or 
better is being produced. Some operators are 
offering Pool 10 as low as $4.00 and even less, 
while others still hold out for better figures. 
High volatile steam grades can be bought all 
the way down to $3.25, but the best gas coals 
are commanding $4.00 or better. 

There has been quite a piling up of coal at 
the local shipping ports recently, the latest fig- 
ure being in the neighborhood of 1,700 cars, 
or over three times as many as a short time 
ago. The usual range of quotations is from 
$7.25 to $7.50 f. o. b. piers. Southern coal is 
being quoted locally at $7.75 to $8 alongside 
in harbor boats. 


Leisure Time for Dealers. 

Strike-time idleness is a proposition handled in 
different ways in different places. Some small- 
town dealers in New Jersey, we find, have been 
staying home planting their gardens and doing 
similar work in the past few weeks. 

Several clerks and bookkeepers told us that 
yard-owners did not show up until about noon, 
stayed only for a couple of hours and then go 
home again. Yard forces have been much re- 
duced in most cases. 


FATRMONT TONNAGE UP 


Prices Also Reached High Point Before the 
Market Was Hooverized. 


Hooverizing struck the coal market in northern 
West Virginia with telling effect early this week. 
Indications were that the sudden jar from Wash- 
ington might be more keenly felt later in the 
week, but of course this was only a matter of 
conjecture. 

No doubt prices had been buoyed up higher 
than was warranted by the limited demand. 
Fairmont mine-run was well up to the $4 mark 
during the greater portion of last week, and toward 
the close went even higher. On Saturday it — 
reached the peak, ranging anywhere from $4.10 
to $4.60. In one instance $4.75 was asked. Early 
this week a slump set in which carried prices back — 
to around $3.50 in the course of a few days. 

Some of this coal is Freeport, mined along the 
Morgantown_ & Kingwood Railway, where the 
non-union operations are among the most success- 
ful in northern West Virginia in keeping their 
mines going. 

Lump coal is scarce due to the fact that the i 
majority of the mines at work are small opera- — 
tions, not equipped with screens. Some lump was ~ 
sold during the latter part of last week for as — 
high as $5. Slack prices have been running about ‘ 
the same as mine-run prices. 

Weekly shipments last week showed a gain of 
8,800 tons over the previous week. These ship- 
ments were as follows: B. & O.—Monongah, 
22,500 tons; Charleston, 21,600 tons; Connellsville, — 
5,150 tons; Cumberland including M. & K., 37,000; 
Monongahela, 7,550 tons; Morgantown & Wheel- 
ing, 2,850 tons; Western Maryland—Belington, 
Weaver & Northern, 1,750 tons; Wyatt—Helen’s 
Run, 350 tons. 

All indications point to coal loading being on 
the increase. Progress is not rapid but output — 
is nevertheless on the upward trend. While there 
has not been a decided increase in the number of — 
mines active, those that are working have more 
men. 

Last Week’s Gain 192 Cars. 


Coal loading in northern West Virginia last 
week aggregated 1,969 cars, or a gain of 192 cars 
over the previous week. The production was 
divided as follows: B. & O—Monongah, 441 
cars; Charleston, 432 cars; Connellsville, 108 cars; 
Cumberland, 290 cars; Western Maryland—Bel- 
ington, Weaver & Northern, 35 cars; Morgantown 
& Kingwood, 452 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 
53 cars; Monongahela, 158 cars. 

Every division in northern West Virginia gained 
last week. The gains were as follows: B. & O— 
Monongah, 111 cars; Charleston, 28 cars; Con- 
nellsville, 9 cars; Cumberland, 2 cars; Monon- 
gahela, 22 cars; Belington, Weaver & Northern, 
Western Maryland, 4 cars; Morgantown & King- 
wood, 12 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 4 cars. 

This is the closest approach to the 2,000 car 
mark yet recorded. The non-union mines during 
the first week of the strike produced 651 cars, so 
that last week’s tonnage meant a gain of over 200 
per cent since early in April. 

Last week off the Monongah division, B. & O., 
there were 372 cars of coal loaded east, a gain 
of 104. To the west 80 cars moved, against 73 
the previous week. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah division, 
B. & O. last week aggregated 104 cars, a gain of — 
25 cars. Off the Charleston division, 115 cars 
were loaded. The B. & O. secured all of this 
fuel except 19 cars. 

Last week there were anywhere from 120 to 128 
mines at work. The peak for activity was 
reached on Thursday, with 128 working. On 
Monday of this week there were also 128 mines 
at work, and they ordered 378 empties. 

Coke loading last week on the Monongah di- 
vision aggregated 94 cars, against 129 cars the 
previous week. This was due to high price of 
coal. All the coke went west, to the Youngstown 
steel belt presumably, except one car which went 
east. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Demand for Anthracite Is Practically Dead— 
Tightening in Bituminous. 


As the season has settled down to normal tem- 
peratures the consumer in his desires has also 
assumed the frame of mind to which the was ac- 
customed prior to war days. Outside of the light 
manufacturing interests, such as bakeries, from 
which all dealers throughout the year receive a 
steady amount of business, but really not enough 
in summér to mean anything, there is practically 
a close-down of the retail trade. It is really 
common now to hear of retailers who do not 
make a single delivery on some days of the week. 
Yard forces are cut down to the lowest notch, 
and there are dealers who are now closing the 
entire day on Saturday, and a few others con- 
templating adding an extra day to this during 


the week, and thus share what little work they 


have with all the employes. 

The yards in the central city seem to be quite 

well supplied with all sizes of coal, and it is not 
the exception to find stocks of nut and stove, 
but this is not to say that these supplies are suff- 
cient to last any considerable time should there 
be steady buying. To be sure there are those 
who are running close on these sizes, or have none 
at all, yet as there is no demand they are satisfied 
to be without, glad to have turned over the stock 
which they did have. There are also some pretty 
-good stocks of pea coal on hand and there is 
just the least bit of anxiety on this score, when 
‘the enormous storage stocks of the companies 
are considered. 

However, should the strike extend over the 
entire summer there is not the least doubt that 
pea coal will come into its own, and with the 
companies even putting something on the price 
to cover the expense of storage. Egg is also 
becoming short, and numerous dealers are entirely 
Durworeite. Phis is a size that is not usually 
stocked heavily, most buying being done close 
to the current demand in normal times. Such 


- egg coal as is in the yards is mostly being held in 


reserve for the all year round consumers. 
Dealers Trying to Make Collections. 


The retail men are busily engaged now in 
getting money that has been standing on the 
books for some time, particularly since the ship- 


pers are putting stronger pressure on them for 


payment of overdue accounts. Often in their 
solicitation of these outstanding bills from the 
consumer the retailer quite frequently runs into 


people who after inquiring after the coal situation 


_‘show a disposition to put in coal on the same 


é 


basis as that which has just been paid for. Some 
dealers, too, are only human in their anxiety to 
do business and often accept trade of this kind, 
particularly where the buyer is known to be pos- 
sessed of tangible assets and whose only fault is 


being chronically “slow” as many of the so-called 
better class often are. 


It has been odd to note the reactions of the 
general public to the terms of the operators to 


the miners as given publicity in the news and ad- 
--vertising columns of the hewspapers. 


The big 


advertisement of the operators was particularly 


clear and has received much favorable comment. 
In soliciting public opinion on the matter the 
consumer’s general deduction has been there is 
no use to buy coal now even if it could be had 
in the wanted sizes. They reason that it is going 


to be much cheaper later, and point to the opera- 


tors’ statement as proof of this contention. 
Bituminous Situation. 


‘The bituminous steam trade, which now means 


by actually buckwheat coal, is picking up fast and 


t 


to day. 


the demand for this size is growing from day 
It could not be otherwise with $5 soft 
coal in the market and those big consumers of 
coal who use both kinds of coal and thought they 
had stocked enough of buckwheat are now doing 
an Oliver Twist and taking more with a relish. 
~The companies with their heavy stocks of buck- 
wheat are. also near to the turning of the road 


{ 
on the price of this size. To their former contract 
customers the price is no doubt $3.50, but on 
strictly new business it has been as much as a 
quarter of a dollar more and as the demand grows 
stronger—and it seems very likely that it will— 
it is bound to be considerably more than this. 

The bituminous market has now reached the 
stage where the trite war-time phrase of “coal is 
coal” can easily be applied to fuel. It still re- 
mains the big consumer’s market, but the latter 
is no longer insisting on pool this and pool that. 
Usually if an affirmative reply is received as to 
whether the fuel is pretty good the price is made 
and the sale consummated. 

Even though the production has increased mate- 
rially during the past week, the unwelcome fact 
must be admitted that we have now reached the 
$5 market and sometimes there are reports of 
sales, or probably to be more exact, of quotations 
running from $5.50 to $5.75. It is now a question 
how high the steel companies, as the principal 
buyers, outside of utilities, can go in bidding for 
the available production. It is a rare thing for 
the medium consumer to come into the market, 
who still maintains his air of aloofness, but is 
just the least bit more willing these days to listen 
to quotations, although still insisting that he can 
get along to July 1st or next fall or six months, 
which have been his favorite expressions. 

At this time there is some southern coal com- 
ing in all-rail at a freight of about $5.25, but cer- 
tainly not in heavy volume, when it is considered 
that the same field is also being drawn on heavily 
by its usual outlets, as well as increased calls 
from outside. 

Most of the selling houses here are now solicit- 
ing business on a commission basis. They usually 
do not have any coal to quote on, but offer to 
assist the consumer in need by having a represen- 
tative in the region, who is in competition with all 
the other buyers there. Stock piles locally are 
diminishing and in a very few weeks the con- 
sumer of all sizes must come out into the open, 
and it is almost certain then that his wail of 
protest at prices will be louder than his cry for 
coal, 





PRICES WEAKEN AT ALTOONA 


Production Increasing Slowly, With 900 Cars 
of Unsold Coal on Tracks. 


Autoona, Pa., May 25.—Production is slowly 
increasing in the non-union areas of the central 
Pennsylvania bituminous district. The high-water 
mark in production since the strike started was 
reached on May 19, when 526 cars were loaded. 
It is expected that these mines will, within a 
week or 10 days, have an output of 700 cars a day. 

Prices have materially dropped since the move 
made by Secretary Hoover to prevent soaring. 
High-grade low volatile coals are now selling at 
$3.25 and $3.50, a drop of 50 to 75 cents a ton as 
compared with a week ago. It was ascertained 
today that there are 900 loaded cars in the dis- 
trict for which the producers do not have orders 
and they are seeking a market for it. 

Union miners are reported becoming utterly 
tired of being idle. The local manager of the 
Altoona Coal & Coke Co., which has large opera- 
tions in the Allegheny Mountains, just west of 
Altoona, stated today that in his talks with his 
employes they have expressed their desire to 
return to work. They admit to him that, whether 
the strike be short or of long duration, in the end 
they will have to take a cut in wages and that 
their demand for six hours a day, five days a week 
is untenable. 

They are not yet inclined to desert the union 
however, although it looks as if many of them 
would do so if an entering wedge were driven 
somewhere. There is growing discontent, and 
insistent demands are being made upon _ the 
U. M. W. district officers for strike benefits. 

Central Pennsylvania is largely represented at 
the meeting in Chicago of the National Coal As- 
sociation this week. The officers’ of the local 
associations and others are attending. 


CINCINNATI PRICES REACT 


News from Washington Gives Market a More 
or Less Temporary Setback. 


Cincinnati, May 26.—High volatile price today 
is down to $3, due to freight rate cut which has 
temporarily stopped the large buying. Some big con- 
sumers are asking proposals on two months’ contracts 
covering June and July, to meet new situation, 
Operators here say business may be slow than it has 
yet gone since recent advance started. 


The Cincinnati coal market has had another very 
active week, and despite rumors of uncertain meaning 
from Washington of some sort of Federal repres- 
sion, prices went steadily stronger until on Monday 
when there was a check-up on further advances and 
on Tuesday even a recession in quotations. But the 
latter was apparent in only a limited number of real 
transactions, and attempts of buyers to get a better 
rate on tonnage at the mines generally were not suc- 
cessful. 

The persistence of eager demand did not indicate 
the probability of a weakened market, and while 
there was a_ general desire to avoid sensa- 
tional advances, there was a feeling that conditions 
warranted and would maintain the present higher 
plane of current prices. The Hoover comment at 
Washington directed attention to the operations of 
greedy speculators in the trade and put legitimate 
producers in the mood to do what they could to 
eliminate and hamper the activities of these mis- 
chievous irregulars. 

Everywhere the interference of union agents has 
been thwarted and production has shown a steady 
increase in practically all the districts related to the 
Cincinnati market, including several that have long 
been under union domination. In Fairmont and 
Kanawha, West Virginia, there has been a steady 
gain in non-union operations, The report from 
Kanawha at the close of last week showed 10 per 
cent of the men at work at the November, 1917, 
scale and further additions were made with the be- 
ginning of this week. In Bell County, Ky., more 
than one-third of the men are back to work, and in 
Harlan better than one-half of them, 


Men Demand Strike Benefits. 


A significant help in this connection has been the 
merely spasmodic distribution of sustaining funds 
from the union treasury. Payments have been rushed 
in when it was reported that men were weakening, 
but these have been woefully insufficient. In one 
instance, in the Big Sandy district, an injection of 
$800 only amounted to $1.65 for each man interested, 
and the next day a good many of these men went 
back to work. 

In the smokeless districts of New River and Wind- 
ing Gulf a sixty per cent operation is being main- 
tained and is showing constant improvement. Most 
of the production is going to tidewater, though there 
are increasing cargoes for the lakes and some sales 
of domestic lump for the west. The Pocahontas 
districts are as nearly approximating 100 per cent in 
their loading as railway conditions will permit. 

In the high yolatile districts, the Logan and 
Thacker-Williamson districts of ‘West Virginia are 
going the limit. There are few if any railroad 
troubles here, the idleness of the union districts giv- 
ing an opportunity for an ample car supply, On the 
other hand, the Kentucky districts served by the L. 
& N. are constantly restricted by the service limita- 
tions of this road. There are cars enough, appar- 
ently, but inadequate facilities for getting them in 
and out. 

Partial Embargo on L. & N. 


This fact reduces loading in Hazard, Harlan and 
other adjacent districts from 25 to 40 per cent—a 
very serious deterrent at a time like this. As a 
measure of relief the L. & N. has embargoed no-bill 
shipments to Latonia. . 

Steam and by-product demands have grown both 
in volume and area, and lake shipments have started 
in good earnest. In this connection the railroads 
have undertaken to promote early movements to the 
lake ports so as to avoid congestion later and have 
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sought the co-operation of operaters to this end, 
though demands for the Northwest are not pressing. 

Prices for the week advanced from $3 to $3.50, 
where they held on Monday, but on Tuesday they 
fell to $3.25 on slow orders, though an advance to 
$3.60 and even $3.75 was being asked at many mines 
and many cargoes were going at $3.25 and $3.50. 
There were some $3.25 sales on Tuesday on the spot 
market, but there seemed to be no reason in the con- 
ditions for any such weakening and few orders were 
accepted, transactions being confined largely to no- 
bill cargoes. 

Operators say that the temporary indisposition of 
the spot market on Tuesday was due to an arrange- 
ment between purchasing agents as the result of the 
suggestions of the Secretary of Commerce and does 
not indicate a permanent set-back. 

Classifications are forgotten. Coal is coal and all 
goes at the same price, based on mine-run quotations. 
Because of the better tidewater call, Smokeless coal 
took a sharp advance and for the first time since the 
advance began took the lead of high volatile coals in 
price. The tidewater rate on this variety went to 
$3.75 and it is said that in some cases $4 and even 
$4.25 were paid last week. The actively operating 
properties were generally sold up for some weeks to 
come, a fact which added to the price. Domestic 
lump and slack are comparatively unknown in current 
transactions. 

The large companies are supplying their regular 
customers for the most part at ‘rates that correspond 
closely with the Garfield war figures, it is said, and 
the higher rate which appears in the spot market 
transactions are said to represent a comparatively 
small fraction of the gross moving tonnage. 

Operators say that if the strike lasts long enough 
to clean up the coal surplus fairly well, the growing 
industrial demand will guarantee an active market 
for good coals for at least twelve months to come. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Dock Situation Now Looks Encouraging— 
Railroads Quietly Buying Coal. 


The railroads, at least three or four of them, 
have been quietly buying up dock coal of late,— 
operating through a single source so as to avoid 
boosting the market. As a result, a considerable 
tonnage has been contracted for, and the dock 
situation looks much more encouraging to dock 
interests. They have been facing the unpleasant 
fact that they had a considerable surplus which 
was threatened. with a material decline in price, 
if ever the strike is adjusted upon any basis 
such as is expected. With the placing of this 
tonnage,—the amount being uncertain but consid- 
erable,—the feeling is much stronger. During the 
past fortnight or so, dock coal sold down to as 
low as $5.25 and a few cents above. Now prices 
are from 50 cents to $1 higher. Some dock con- 
cerns which have been able to dispose of a good 
deal of their coal are now quoting up to $6.50 
f.0.b. dock for lump coal. Others with more 
stock on hand are less emphatic in their views 
of values, but all are holding for higher prices. 

Probably this bracing of the market will be 
regarded in some quarters as a form of profiteer- 
ing, but when it is remembered that the prices are 
no higher at the top being asked than the sum of 
the costs and a reasonable profit amounts to, it 
will be seen that the charge would have little 
to support it. The coal business of the North- 
west for a long time has been conducted upon a 
very uncertain and precarious basis as to profit. 
Those who do not believe that this is ever the 
case, may question this, but the figures of many 
a concern would establish it. And now with the 
law of supply and demand still operating, (though 
many would like to suspend it in the coal trade) 
the supply is decreasing and the demand has a 
tendency to enhance values. 


Not Much Cause for Alarm. 


Hints from mining circles are to the effect that 
the strike is expected to last until. July Ist. If 
that shall prove to be the case, and production 
resumes at that date, in full,-it will mean that 





the Northwest will still have some surplus coal 
in store, and will have to add a reasonable amount 
for the following winter. If 75 or 80 per cent 
of an average season’s needs can be forwarded 
before the close of navigation, there will be no 
cause for alarm in this district. The principal 
difficulty would likely be that people would be- 
come alarmed during the fall and start a panicky 
demand for fuel at once, which could not be 
supplied without some delay. That was an ex- 
perience of two or three years ago. Had people 
been as patient as they are when there is no 
alarm stimulating them, they would have been 
cared for without difficulty. So it will be this 
fall, if the conditions work out as suggested. It 
may take a little longer to be supplied during the 
fall, but there would be no need of alarm. 


BUFFALO MARKET UNSETTLED 


Bituminous Coal Prices Decline, With Many 
Consumers Refusing to Buy at All. 


The already very unsettled condition of the bitu- 
minous trade in this market has been increased con- 
siderably this week by repeated reports, most of them 
from mining-town papers in the Allegheny Valley, 
and still later from Connellsville, that the market had 
broken badly and that coal could be had at a decline 
of from $1 to $1.50. 

While a great part of the local bituminous jobbers 
have declared that they were not paying the high 
prices sent out from the coal regions, and especially 
those asked at Pittsburgh, they du not believe that 
any great decline in prices have taken place now. It 
is true that some of the heavier buyers, the railroads 
and the furnaces, seeing in the Government a dis- 
position to interfere if prices were to be put up as 
they were two years ago, have reduced their buying 
and seem to think that they will not need to stock up 
much now. 

The actual demand is about as small as it has been 
all along, but it is known that the consumption is in 
excess of the buying and the stocks in consumers’ 
hands are going down. Unless the miners go to work 
before long there will be a shortage. Still, the con- 
sumers do not appear to be disturbed. They not only 
decline to buy when cut prices are offered them, but 
they reject coal on small cause and make the seller 
all the trouble they can. It is always so when prices 
are low and consumption smaller than production. 

At the same time there has been enough coal sold 
at top asking prices here and there to warrant claims 
that the entire market is at those figures. Somebody 
reports selling an improvised smokeless coal for $5.25, 
but it is doubtful if such a price would answer for a 
quotation, for this coal is not Youghiogheny, and at 
the best would sell for considerably less ordinarily. 
The supply of Youghiogheny is reported completely 
out and no mining is taking place. 

The Buffalo gas companies, the natural and _il- 
luminating companies, being run under one manage- 
ment, are fortunate enough to be getting an increased 
amount of gas from the by-product coke plants in and 
about the city. If this source of supply was not 
pretty good, it might not be easy to get enough of 
anything to keep the plants running. 





Local Furnaces Active. 

The activity of the local furnace is considerable. 
and the city in general is about as smoky as it was in 
the days of making war munitions. The general re- 
port is that business is improving, but will not be 
back to normal yet a while, 

Bituminous quotations are hard to make. All that 
a seller can do is to get an order and then see if he 
can get the coal, Much complaint is heard that the 
operator is inclined not to fill an order if a little more 
is offered before the coal is shipped. Fair figures 
would be $4.25 to $4.50 for three-quarter at the mines 
and $3.85 to $4 for mine-run and slack. A few sales 
have been made at prices a little higher and a few at 
lower prices. Add to these figures $2.36 for Allegheny 
and $2.51 for Pittsburgh and No. 8, to cover freight. 

The anthracite trade is as quiet as ever, consumers 
not seeming to be anxious for coal and the supply 
small and slowly running down, There is some egg 
here, and after that it is mostly pea or smaller. It 
is reported that the independent stocks are about gone. 


People wonder if: it is going to be possible to meet 
the winter demand if there is no coal mined till per- 
haps next fall. 

Shippers in touch with the upper lake market say 


that there is no activity of account there. The supply — 
left over because of the mild winter is so far suf-_ 
No coal will be available — 


ficient to meet all needs. 
for the lake trade till the mines start up. 


The soft coal coming to Buffalo by lake, mostly f 


from West Virginia via Toledo, amounted to 103,500 
tons in the past seven days. At this rate Buffalo will 
not need to worry about its supply. This smokeless 


coal promises to continue in this market a while at — 


least, 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Larger Movement of Coal From Mines — 
Increased Tonnage Sent North. 


Movement of tonnage at Hampton Roads is 
maintaining the approximate proportions of 
earlier weeks of the strike. Stocks of coal at 
tide show a considerable gain over the amount 
on hand last week, and movement from the 
mines has been larger over both Norfolk & 


Western and Virginian, while exact figures are — 


not available it might be said that the amount 


oo 


et 





of coal in sight is larger than it has been for the © 


past month. 

According to U. S. geological survey reports, 
the soft coal production which had been gaining 
in the non-union fields, since the close of April, 
was again stationary at the close of last week. 
Preliminary reports covering the first four days 
of the week indicated that loadings might not be 
quite equal to those of the week ending May 13th. 
A jump in shipments to New England occurred 
in the week of May 13th, and other coastwise 
movements, including shipments to New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, jumped from 81,349 
net tons in the week of May 6th, to 107,653 net 
tons in the week of May 13th. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads piers last week 
averaged 58,000 tons a day, in comparison with 
53,000 tons a day for the previous week. Most 
of the increase was accounted for by gains at 
the Lamberts Point piers, which made new 
records for dumpings on both Monday and 
Wednesday. At the present rate, however, move- 
ment is not as heavy as it was during the latter 


part of March and early April, nor is it quite up 


to the records of the last week in April and the 
first one in this month. The records of all three 
piers at Hampton Roads show dumpings during 
the week ending May 19th, at 348,871 tons, while 


the previous week showed 319,691 tons, for the — 


year to date 5,766,043 tons has passed over the 


piers, as against 5,764,978 tons dumped during 


the same period last year. 


Many Vessels Carrying Coal. ‘ 
Eleven vessels with coal cargoes sailed from 
Hampton Roads during 24 hours commencing 
with noon May 17th, to noon May 18th. This is 
believed to be the record movement-of the port 
at least for the past year. All of the vessels sail- 


ing during this period were destined to New York — 


and New England éxcept~the British steamer 
Vestilia, with a cargo for Porto Ferrajo, Italy, 
and the American steamer IW’. J, Crosby, which 
was bound to Montreal. Figures covering the 
amount of coal 
available, but shipping men estimate that the 
cargoes averaged 5,000 tons and that about 60,000 
tons in all went out. 


Buying power increased last week tremendously - 


along the Atlantic seaboard, which accounted for 
the bidding up of prices for the past two or three 
weeks. Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia 
were active customers, as well as New England. 
With a rapid advance early last week, prices at 


the end of the week and early this week re-_ 
mained fairly steady at a point close to $7.25 per 


gross ton f. o. b. piers, this price represented a 
gain of $2.25 a ton over the spot prices obtaining 
on April Ist. 

This upward swing of coal prices appears now 
to be temporarily halted, and much. interest has 


on each vessel have not been — 
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been in evidence here in the price conference with 
non-union operators called by Secretary of Com- 


merce Hoover with a view to limiting the advance: 


in prices. Current quotations for prompt ship- 
ments are for Pool 1 grade $6.50 to $6.75. Pool 2 
grade $6.25 to $6.45. Pools 1 and 2 mixed $6.35 to 
$6.50 per gross ton piers. High volatile coal is 
being offered at $6.50 to $6.75 per gross ton piers. 


There are many shippers here who have ex- 
pressed the hope that the advance will not go 
any higher than it was about the middle of last 
week, as they believe the entire trade will suffer 
in public estimation if prices reach much higher 
levels. 


A reduction in freight rates has been ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be- 
come effective July Ist. This reduction will be 
beneficial to export coal shippers and also to 
domestic consumers, since the difference in freight 
charges on coal will be 28 cents on export coal 
and something like 30 cents on coal for domestic 
use. 


| Chicago Notes 


_M. Overton, dealer in coal and coke, with 
headquarters in Bangor, Mich., was in Chicago 
last week. 





Francis S. Peabody returned last week from 
French Lick Springs, Indiana, where he spent 
a short vacation. 


W. G. Bagley, retail coal merchant came to 
Chicago last week from his home in Birmingham, 
Ala., on a business trip. 


H. A. Eberts, Wyandotte, Mich., who operates 
retail coal and lumber yards, was in the cit) 
for a few days last week. 


RR. B. Clark, grain and coal dealer from Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., was among the visiting coal 
men in Chicago early last week. 


T. and A. D. Wasmuth, partners in’ Wasmuth 
Bros. Grain & Coal Co., Huntington, Ind., were 
in Chicago last week visiting friends. 


The Chicago offices of the Matthew-Addy Co. 
have been moved to room 1901 Peoples Gas 
building. The former location was in the McCor- 
mick building. . 


George Getz, president of the Globe Coal Co., 
McCormick building, Chicago, returned from At- 
lantic City last week where he has been resting 
for two weeks. 


Fred. W. Upham, president of the Consumers’ 
~Co., returned last week from Washington, where 
he had been in consultation with leaders of the 
Republican party. 


_F. E. Atwill, head of the Atwill-Makemson 
C. & C. Co., returned this week from a vacation 
‘spent in the East. Mr. Atwill visited Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


' C. D. Weeks, of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas 
Co., was in Chicago last week. He had attended 
a meeting of railway officials in Cincinnati. and 
was en route to his home in Milwaukee. 


@eethe Southern G:, C. & M. Co., of St. Louis, 


a meeting of 


‘has not given up its Chieago office as rumored 
recently, but merely moved the office from the 
Steger building to the Otis building. 


'* Secretary G. H. Merryweather, of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, returned last week 
from Washington where he had been attending 

the executive committee of his 

organization. 


W. A. Prinsen, secretary of the Northwestern 
Coal Dock Operators’ Association, made a short 
visit in Chicago recently on his way to Minne- 
apolis, following a trip to Washington and other 
eastern points. 


The baseball team of the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., in the Chicago Industrial League, is 
unbeaten so:far this season. The Peabody Coal 
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Co.’s nine is also in this league and is showing 
a fair record of games won. 


A complaint filed with the I. C. C. in 1919 claim- 
ing the rates on coal in carload lots from West 
Clinton, Ind., to Ottumwa, Ia., were unreasonable 
over the Burlington route, was dismissed recently, 
the commission upholding the rates as fair and 
reasonable. 


W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Coal Op- 
erators Association, Fifth and Ninth Districts of 
Illinois, last week addressed a letter to Secretary 
of Labor Davis, requesting approval of the plans 
to secure. a state conference of Illinois operators 
and miners to make separate strike settlement. 


The Circle City Coal Co., of Kentucky, has 
contracted with the Gruschow-McCabe Coal Co., 
Chicago, to supply from their Kentucky coal 
mines an approximate amount of 10,000 tons a 
month. Mr. Gruschow, president of the Chicago 
concern returned from Kentucky last week after 
completing the arrangement. 


The Crystal Lake Lumber & Coal Co. is a newly 
organized retail concern at Crystal Lake, Ill. 
The company was incorporated last week for 
$50,000 and will conduct a general retail business 
in coal, lumber, feed and building materials. 
Those interested in the company are Morris 
Cohen, Sam. Wolberg, and Charles C. Corn. 


Another case of shortweighting has been 
brought to justice in Chicago. Last week the 
South Shore Fuel Co., was found guilty of this 
misdemeanor and was fined $50 and costs. The 
city sealer found a load of coal represented to be 
9,100 pounds contained only 6,200 pounds. The 
complaint was filed by the Dorchester Garage. 


Edward F. Reiter, office manager of the Con- 
sumers’ Co., Chicago, and head of the credit 
department, was elected last week to the presi- 
dency of the Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
an organization composed of 3,000 business men 
of Chicago. Mr. Reiter has been connected with 
the Consumers’ Co. and its parent organizations 


since 1906. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to the New York Central to 
take over control of the Chicago River & Indiana 
R. R. Co. by acquisition of holdings of certain 
Chicago interests. This order finally disposes of 
an application filed months ago by the N. Y. C. 
and gives that road added switching and handling 
facilities for coal and other commodities. 


A summons to court, the court of good fellow- 
ship, was issued this week to the members of 
the Illinois & -Wisconsin’ Retail Coal Dealers 
Association, calling for the personal. appearance 
of every member at the annual convention to be 
held at the Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Wis- 
consin, June 13th, 14th and 15th. Secretary Run- 
yan of this association was responsible for this 
unusual invitation to the convention, which is both 
humorous, and attention-compelling, carrying with 
it the good will of proper advertising. 

F. H. Harwood, head of the Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau recently returned from California 
where he took an extended vacation. Mr. Har- 
wood’s first iob upon his return was to launch 
a strong opposition on the part of Illinois coal 
men to the ruling of the Wisconsin Railroad com- 
mission,’ May 10th, when a reduction of thirty-five 
to seventy-five cents a ton on freight rates from 
previous tariffs applying on coal arriving at 
Wisconsin docks for transshipment to interior 
Wisconsin points, was ordered. 


Ivan Bowen, of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, in his report on the 
coal investigation to the legislature, states that 
price fixing by the Government. in the same man- 
ner that is applied to public utilities, cannot be 
applied to the desired end of the lowest possible 
prices to the consumer. He adds that fixing of 
prices could only result in increased prices for 
the reason that the supply of bituminous coal is 
inexhaustible and the mine capacity is in excess 
of the demand. 


SLACK AT CHICAGO 


Buyers Holding Out for Favorable Turn— 
Smokeless Arrives in Fair Amounts. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s latest move, 
that of securing an agreement from forty opera- 
tors of non-union coal mines to keep coal prices 
down for the remainder of the strike period, had 
a stabilizing effect on the Chicago coal market 
the early part of this week. Much of the wild 
bidding for production, and trend to higher prices 
being asked the buyers, has given away to more 
conservative business policy with an eye on the 
future of the coal business. 


While the old prices of coal in effect during 
the Garfield war-time bureau are to be used for 
the basis of the prices to be asked under the 
new Hoover plan, the Government will not hold 
the operators to these prices, but merely asks 
their co-operation in maintaining a stable market. 
The prices in Chicago will not be varied much 
on this plan, but will be slightly higher in some 
cases than the old Garfield Bureau prices. 


The latter part of last week the demand for 
coal from practically all buying interests dropped 
off sharply in this section. The buyers refuse to 
pay the present price levels, holding out for some 
favorable turn in the strike situation or the freight 
rate situation. 


Due to the large number of loaded coal cars 
drawing demurrage during the past week, prices 
dropped off somewhat. jarring loose some of the 
“speculative holdings” on the market. One day 
last week there were a total of 300 cars on demur- 
rage at Chicago so it is evident that the consumers 


are not worrying at present over the strike 
situation. 
Kentucky Coal in Demand. 
One factor which is holding the prices for 


eastern Kentucky coal as high as they are in 
Chicago, is the demand reported from the East 
for this coal, where it is said the tidewater, steel 
and by-products demand is good. 

The coal embargo order at Cincinnati, brought 
about by congestion at that market caused a 
bearish feeling in Chicago. Much of the coal 
coming to this market during the past two months 
has been via Cincinnati, so the action is not looked 
upon with favor at this end. The embargo is 
reported to be only on the L, & N. but this is 
one of the principal coal carriers reaching Cin- 
cinnati. 

The prices for western Kentucky coal continue 
to hold strong in Chicago. This is said to be due 
on one hand to a preference for this coal over 
the eastern Kentucky product, and on the other a 
brisk demand from the small buyers who have 
come into the market since the big buying has 
diminished. 

Some Illinois coal is still being offered in 
Chicago. Several of the larger Illinois mines have 
as much as one hundred cars of unbilled coal on 
hand, which they have not been pushing the sale 
of, but rather waiting development: of a more 
urgent demand. 

The anthracite coal market is showing signs of 
revival and this is one coal the ‘consumers realize 
is getting scarce. The inquiries and orders for 
anthracite were much better last week than for 
some time past. 

Smokeless coals are moving into the Chicago 
territory in only fair amounts at the present time, 
and the wholesalers in this market are not pushing 
the smokeless variety, for the possible supply is 
being taken by the old line customers and what 
is left over after satisfying this demand is being 
held for emergency. Prices for smokeless range 
from $3 to $3.50 on the Chicago market. 


Representatives of transportation lines say business 
will be very slow until after July Ist, as. everybody is 
trying to get along with what coal they have until 
they can get the benefit of the freight rate reduction. 
Most of the coal that is béing shipped is from Hamp- 
ton Roads, but an active season is looked for later on. 
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SITUATION AT BOSTON 





Spot Prices on Bituminous Again Advanced— 
Indifference With Regard to Anthracite. 


During the past week, the operation of the law 
of supply and demand caused a further jump in the 
price of spot bituminous in this vicinity, shippers 
advancing their quotations to $8.25 and $8.50 gross 
ton on cars Mystic, a fact which could not be said 
to have caused any additional demand among New 
England consumers. The prices quoted are, however, 
no reflection of conditions in the local spot market, 
but are based upon gross ton quotations at Hampton 
Roads, where f. 0. b. tonnage was advanced early 
this week to $7 and $7.25. At this price down below, 
there is not much money for local shippers at $8 or 
even $8.25 on cars, since the replacement value with 
$7 at the Norfolk piers, would be fully $8.45, figuring 
$1.00 freight, 40 cents unloading and 5 cents insur- 
ance—this without allowing for any shrinkage. 


From the peak of $8.50 this week, prices have eased 
off practically 50 cents in recognition of a falling off 
in the asking price at Norfolk to $6.60 gross tons. 
Certain shippers the middle of this week have even 
offered coal at $7.80 on cars Mystic, but it is under- 
stood that those who are making this price are averag- 
ing on coal sold above $8. 

Cargoes here have been pretty well cleaned up 
and very little has been coming in this week, though 
shipments of gas coal for the’ gas companies have 
lost none of their regularity. Gas coal, while selling 
in the neighborhood of $1 a ton less than Pocahontas 
or New River, has followed the fluctuations of the 
steam fuel. It is likely that with greater difficulty 
in obtaining gas coal, the gas companies will invade 
the high volatile market, where their demand may 
make itself felt in the price quotations. 


It is asserted by one or two well-known buyers 
that the very high quotations heard in Boston were 
more nominal than anything else and that when it 
came to actual buying, shippers were willing to con- 
sider offers a half dollar away from the supposed 
spot market. This opinion seems to have been borne 
out by the discrepancy between the price of the coal 
sold to the City of Boston last week and asking 
prices of the large shippers here. 


Buyers Holding Off. 


A couple of other large buyers stated to a well- 
known coal man that they were in the market for 
more coal but did not intend to pay $8.25 for it and 
that they would take their chances by waiting a few 
weeks, figuring that with any further increase the 
government would step in and that the publicity of 
a price investigation would be enough to send prices 
downward. This seems to have been a pretty shrewd 
guess, for following Hoover’s announcement that he 
wished to meet the 1,500 soft coal operators to agree 
on a price at the mines, quotations took definite drop 
at the mines. Connellsville coal, for instance, which 
earlier in the week was quoted at $4.50 fell pre- 
cipitously to $3.25 net ton mines, where it is at the 
present writing, 


There is Jittle pressure to sell as far as shippers 
go, while at the same time there is a rather narrow 
market for such tonnage as is available. It would 
be found that if prices could be reduced to around 
the $7 mark on cars, that quite a little business at 
that figure would materialize. Though the textile 
interests are still out of the market certain mills 
have begun operations the past week, and while they 
are not anxious to add to their fuel stocks at present 
prices, some of them are looking about in anticipa- 
tion of heavier operations and greater consumption 
of coal. The probabilities are, according to well-in- 
formed opinion, that the present scale of prices will 
. not have much permanence. The non-union mines 
have increased their production very perceptibly the 
last two weeks and well-situated operators appear 
willing to cut under the so-called market in order 
to obtain especially desirable pieces of business. 

Vessel freight rates have dropped off somewhat 
and it is expected that 90 cents for the larger boats 
will become a fairly stable rate. The reduction in 
freight rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


was the most talked of bit of news‘in coal circles the 


latter part of the week. As it amounts to a cut of 
10 per cent on present freight charges, as against an 
expected reduction of about 16 per cent, the decision 
is somewhat of a blow to Pennsylvania interests, 
which will not now have the expected leverage with 
which to compete with Southern coals in the New 
England district. The difference on a ton of coal 
to the New England consumer will amount to between 
45 and 50 cents a ton on Pennsylvania coals. The 
decision is also a disappointment to the user of 
domestic anthracite, who has been expecting a cut 
that would mean about $1 less a ton, 

Pennsylvania bituminous is still being offered in 
this territory at $3.75 to $4.25 net ton mines with 
some shippers naming still higher prices, but little 
interest is manifested in all-rail coal at present. The 
market for Pennsylvania coals is practically nil. 

As for anthracite, the situation is practically the 
same as it was last week with very little being offered 
and total indifference shown by New England re- 
tailers. Householders are not buying, have no in- 
centive to buy and will probably delay their winter 
purchases well into the summer or fall in the hope 
of receiving a substantial reduction as a result of the 
settlement of the coal strike. 

There is some pea coal available on the New 
Haven at from $5.75 to $6.50 but no egg, nut or stove 
can be had except at unwelcome prices. 


JOHNSTOWN PRICES BREAK 


Market Breaks Dollar a Ton or More from 
Last Week’s High Level. 


While the price of bituminous coal soared to 
almost the $5 mark last week, a reaction set in 
this week and the price is now down to less than 
$4. Local operators are quoting the better grades 
of coal at from $3.50 to $4. The demand is getting 
better, however, it appears from tfeports from 
the operators, and there is a general feeling that 
consumers are gradually exhausting what supply 
of coal they ‘had, regardless»of what has been 
said in many places that they could hold out for 
a few months ‘more. 

Some, it is true, have stocks on hand that will 
last them some time yet, but those who figured 
the strike would be of short duration, are begin- 
ning to come into the market and the demand the 
past week has been much heavier than heretofore. 

Coal is hard to get, and it cannot be obtained 
in large quantities. Should a large order be 
placed in this section it is doubtful if it could be 
filled, it was stated by one operator, as mining 
operations are showing but little change. 

More than 100 miners of the Monroe Coal Min- 
ing Co., operating at Revloc in Cambria County, 
returned to work ‘last week and more are expected 
to return, it is stated by officials of that company. 
In a number of other sections of the Johnstown 
district there are reports of miners returning to 
work, and operators believe that this is only a 
start and that many will be back in the ranks 
within a short time. 

Production in the district has increased some- 
what, according to the figures compiled, but with 
the demand heavier, it is not meeting the amounts 
needed for the buying public. 





Coal Company Helps Retailers. 


The Southern Coal & Coke Co. has a publicity de- 
partment that is doing some good work under the 
direction of John Williams, who has developed some 
very expert methods. The company prepares a series 
of advertisements on its various brands for the use 
of the local dealers who handle them. It furnishes 
not only the copy, but the mats and cuts, and sup- 
plies besides a series of novel ideas for increasing 
business. 

One of these was a prize contest in which every- 
body who bought at least one ton of the advertised 
brand of coal was entitled to compete. Such a con- 
test at Piqua, Ohio, sold 542 tons of domestic coal 
and added 140 new customers for a retailer, Ex- 
periences elsewhere worked out the same way. 





A. W. Krause, of the George E. Warren Corpora- 
tion, has left for New York on business for the firm, | 

Swan Hartwell, head of H. N. Hartwell & Son, 
has left for Cuba in connection with his coal inter- 
ests there. He controls the Cuban Coal Co. 


R. E. Copeland, of New Haven, Conn., bituminous 
sales agent of Frame, Friend & Stineman, Inc., has 
been in the city the past week visiting the trade. 

The New England C. & C. Co. has sold its collier 
Brandon to Chicago interests. The boat will be op- 
erated on the Great Lakes. 


George G. Wolkins, sales manager for Hanson & 
Parker of Boston, following a trip to several Maine 
cities, went this week to-New York to meet his wife. 

C. W. Browne, of the Elias Lyman Coal Co. of | 
Burlington, Vt., has been in Boston the past week on 3 
business. x 

Robert Grant, president of the New England C. & q 
C. Co., who left last week for the company’s mines — 
in West Virginia, has extended his visit into the pres- 
ent week. 

It is ‘stated that the Metropolitan Coal Co. has 
closed four of its yards temporarily, because of the — 
slow distribution of anthracite. Another large coal — 
concern has closed some of its yards for the summer, 

The city of Portland, Me., has asked for bids on 
approximately 5,000 tons of New River or Pocahontas 


coal to cover requirements for the schools until May 
1, 1923. 


y 
C 
The New England Wholesale Coal Association has _ 
announced it will hold its first outing and golf tour- 4 
nament Friday, June 2nd, at the Tedesco Country — 
? 

y 

5 

' 
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Club, Swampscott, Mass. Dinner is to be served at 
the clubhouse and the trip will be made by auto. 


The retail dealers having contracts with the city 
of Boston for anthracite now expiring, have agreed 
to an extension to July Ist at the same price of ap- 
proximately $14.50. About 1,000 tons will be taken — 
to safeguard the stocks on hand, — 


It has become known that next year four of the 
school buildings of the city of Boston will have their 
heating systems changed over from coal to fuel oil. 
This will displace 3,500 tons of bituminous coal an- 
nually. The cost of the fuel which has been con- 
tracted for will be on the basis of $7.25 net ton of 
bituminous delivered. 


A report that the steamer Honolulu, returning from 
Russia, after delivering relief grain, was bringing a 
large quantity of foreign coal as ballast, has been 
confirmed by her New York agents. The Honolulu 
is believed to be the first freighter to have taken ad- 
vantage of the rise in prices resulting from the coal 
strike. 


After numerous, long and ineffectual conferences’ 
between representatives of the local teamsters’ and 
chauffeurs’ union and Boston coal dealers, the agree- 
ment was made that the whole matter be placed be-— 
fore the State Board of Arbitration. This means that 
the decision as to wages and working hours will be 
final and must be accepted by both parties. 


It is stated in shipping circles here that the steamer 
Middlesex, owned by the Coastwise Transportation 
Co., and carrying 7,200 tons of bituminous, which was 
stranded on the northeast point of Trundy Reef at 
the entrance of Portland Harbor, has been abandoned 
to the underwriters. The steamer has been swung 
around in a semi-circle by the heavy seas and the coal — 
is said to be working out through jagged holes in the 
hull. 


A London cable reports the fixture of a 6,000-ton 
steamer to carry coal from a British port to Boston. — 
It is calculated that at the present rate of exchange 
the cargo can be laid down here for $6.50 a ton. It 
is predicted that coal ballast shipments will soon be 
common if the strike continues. Cargoes from Eu- 
rope are hard to get just now and hence coal may be > 
carried at a nominal rate. The total cost of opera- 
tion on a round voyage usually comes out of the re- 
ceipts from the outward trip. The Transatlantic 
transportation charges figure out abott at $1.86. 
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The eighth week of the bituminous strike has wit- 


$ 


nessed only minor changes in the general situation. 
“More men have returned to work in some non-union 


- fields, notably the New River and Connellsville regions, 


‘but in the Central Competitive Field, extending from 
Pittsburgh to the Mississippi River, there have been 


no breaks. 


their own, at least. 


& 


_ This is true also of other strongly organized terri- 
‘tory in central Pennsylvania and elsewhere. In Som- 
erset County, Pa., the strikers seem to be holding 
Neither side claims any impor- 
tant gains there. 

No open negotiations with officials of the United 
Mine Workers have been put under way. Rumors 
‘are heard that operators in Illinois and Ohio have 
been in touch with the labor leaders in the hope of 
bringing about state agreements, but if the reports 
‘are true there is nothing to indicate that a favorable 
outcome is likely. 


_ The only public move by the operators in any state 


‘to bring about a wage conference was made last week 


when the presidents of three Illinois operators’ asso- 
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ciations addressed an open letter to Frank Farring- 
ton, state president of the U. M. W., demanding to 
know where he stood on the question of a separate 
agreement. They call his attention to the fact that 
President Lewis had failed to bring about a national 
agreement, and asserted that it was time for Far- 
rington to live up to his promise to the miners to 
act when an emergency arose. Farrington replied, 
however, that the Illinois miners still stood pat on 
their announced policy of refusing to enter district 


negotiations for fixing wage scales. 


The Government has intervened in the strike to the 
extent of trying to, keep prices .of non-union coal 
from going too high, but there are no indications that 
an early ‘effort Will be made in Washington ‘to’ effect 
‘a settlement in the organized districts: It is evidently 
believed by those in authority that the coal shortage 


will not become acute for at least another month, and 


f 
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that it is best to wait a while in the hope that the 


strike will be ended before intervention becomes nec- 


essary to protect the public, 
Passing the Buck to Uncle Sam. 


This attitude on the part of the Government pleases 
the operators and disappoints the union officials. The 


fatter realize that a wage cut is inevitable and prefer 


to let Uncle Sam break the news. How they feel 


about it is described by Thomas L. Lewis, secretary 


+ 


4 


. 


of the New River Coal Operators’ Association, and 
‘a former president of the U. M. W. 

“Tt is the hope and desire of the international and 
district officials of the United Mine Workers of 


_ America,” says Mr. Lewis, “to create a coal shortage, 


and even a fuel famine, in order to compel the United 


States Government to intervene and settle the strike, 


which of necessity will be on the basis of a readjust- 


“ment or reduction in wages. Any criticism of such 


s 


a settlement could be directed against the Government 
by the leaders of the United Mine Workers, who fear 


to assume a responsibility which naturally belongs to 


them as leaders of the miners.” ; 
The Harding administration is not anxious to play 


the part of the goat, however, realizing that if a Gov- 


ernment commission should order a wage reduction 


the mine workers would register their resentment at 


the coming elections. 


If; on the other hand, the com- 
mission should order the present union wages con- 
tinued, that also would be bad politics, for the public 


wants cheaper coal and is not in sympathy with the 


miners in their refusal to share in the general defla- 


tion of wages. 


Therefore, realizing that if it mixes in the wage 


r dispute it is bound to displease either the miners or 


_ hands 
course. 


the consuming public, the Government will keep its 
off unless circumstances compel a different 

For the time being the administration is con- 
tenting itself with an effort to hold down prices, and 


‘Miners Standing Firm in Most Fields 


A Few Non-Union Mines Resume, but No Breaks Reported in Organized Districts— 
Government Intervenes in Prices but Not in Wage Dispute. 


i | 


Secretary Hoover has been selected for that job. 

He has met with at least temporary success, for 
buyers are holding off to see what comes of his next 
conference with the non-union operators, which has 
been called for May 3lst in Washington. The let-up 
in demand has caused prices to react from the high 
levels of last week. 

But many coal men assert that prices will not stay 
down for any great length of time unless the strike 
is settled. Coal is being used up about twice as fast 
as it is being mined and stock piles are growing 
smaller every day. Unless Mr, Hoover can devise 
a way to make one ton of coal do the work of two, 
he will find it hard to prevent the market from soar- 
ing again as reserves diminish and buyers begin to 
compete actively for the available tonnage. Mr. 
Hoover admits there is no law to prevent the pro- 
ducers from selling to the highest bidder, and the 
plea of patriotism cannot be successfully invoked now, 
as it was by Secretary Lane early in the war, 


New River Field on 50% Basis. 


The progress being made in getting the New River 
miners back to work is described in the following 
telegram from George Wolfe, secretary of the Wind- 
ing Gulf Operators’ Association, dated last Monday, 
May 22nd: 

“With the starting of three large additional mines 
in the smokeless territory of the New River field this 
morning, the tonnage daily produced in that field will 
now run 16,000 tons per day, or;.320 railroad cars, 
which is 50 per cent of the normal tonnage of that 
district. 

“The mines at Eccles and Sun, belonging to the 
New River Collieries. Co., and, the-mine at Sprague, 
belonging|to the, New River Co., are the three addi- 
tional mines started up today, making a total of 60 
mines. out of 90 that are now operating in the New 
River field on the open-shop plan and paying the 
Washington wage agreement of November, 1917. 

“Some disorder was caused at Eccles and at 
Sprague, when the men returned to work this morn- 
ing, by women who at Eccles refused to pack some 
of the buckets for the men who went down the shaft, 
and by persuasion tried to keep them from going to 
work, and at Sprague a number of women folks gath- 
ered and rocked and stoned some of the men as they 
went to the mines on their way to work. 

“Nothing very serious is expected from these local 
outbursts, as the'majority of the men in all instances 
seem willing to resume work on the basis of the open- 
shop and the wages paid in the fall of 1917.” 


Situation in Other Districts. 


Other West Virginia districts affected by the strike 
are also doing better, while that that were not in- 
volved, like the Pocahontas and Logan fields, are 
running at capacity as determined py car and labor 
supply. Coal loadings on the Norfolk & Western 
totaled 2,888 cars on Friday of last week, the best 
daily record since the strike began. 

It is reported that the Winding Gulf mines are now 
back more nearly to normal and producing in excess 
of 150,000 tons weekly. 

In the Kanawha district some progress is being 
made in getting the mines reopened, and the same is 
true in northern West Virginia. Shipments from the 
latter section fell just short of 2,000 cars last week, 
a gain of some 200 cars over the week before. 

Central Pennsylvania as a whole is also doing a 
little better. Friday of last week was the best day 
since the strike began, the mines loading 526 cars. 
In Somerset County, however, the operators seem to 
be losing ground, if anything, although not much 
change is indicated in the number of mines or men 
working. — ' 

Three coke plants are reported to have resumed 
in’ the Upper Connellsville region this week, while 
better reports are also heard from Westmoreldnd 


County, Pa. Coke production in the Connellsville re- 
gion last week aggregated 57,000 tons, compared with 
54,000 tons the week before and 52,000 tons two weeks 
previous. 

On Monday, May 22nd, the Pennsylvania System 
loaded 1,250 cars of bituminous coal. This compares 
with a normal of 4,766 cars and a maximum of 5,500. 
How slowly the tonnage is increasing is shown by 
the fact that on May 11th the loadings amounted to 
1,226 cars, or within 24 cars of the total for the 22nd. 

The mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
‘Co, at Whitwell, Tenn., have been closed down for a 
second time by strike troubles. The men quit April 
Ist, but they were then unorganized and were per- 
suaded to return to work. Since then they have been 
organized and on May 16th they again walked out. 
The management has presented an ultimatum to the 
strikers, and says if it is not accepted the mines will 
be abandoned. About 1,000 men are affected. 

The situation is unchanged at other mines in that 
vicinity, The Signal Mountain Coal Mining Co, is 
running full time, as is also the Durham Coal & Iron 
Co. Much of the latter company’s coal output is 
being shipped north, and it is selling coke to Ohio 
furnaces. 

Reports from all parts of the country state that 
failure to pay strike benefits except in isolated cases 
is causing a great deal of criticism. The idle men 
are asking each other what became of the millions of 
dollars that went into the U. M. W. treasury under 
the check-off system, and why they are unable to get 
some of it back in the form of relief payments now 
that they are in need of money. 


L 


W. T. Roberts, who has been on a somewhat ex- 
tended trip to the coast, going as far as Atlantic City, 
has returned home and is back to his desk again. 

W. B. Nicol and W. M. Campbell are spending 
some time at their summer home up the lake shore 
at Irving, 











Buffalo Notes 











The New Ice & Coal Co. has been incorporated’ at 
Jamestown, N. Y., with $25,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are E. E. Peterman and J. H. Rogerson, 
of Jamestown, and E. H. Austin, of Olean. 


J. Fred Morlock went home from the hospital some 
days ago and expects to be back to his offices before 
the end of the week. The suspension of business was 
more in the line of a general rest than anything more 
serious. 

J. R. Barnett moves this week to his summer cot- 
tage up the Canadian shore, near Crystal Beach. He 
has bought a bit of land and proposes to spend a lit- 
tle time cultivating it while the suspension of the coal 
trade lasts. 

The newly-elected board of trustees of the Buffalo 
Bituminous Coal Association met on Monday and se- 
lected from their number J. T. Roberts, president; 
C. F. Westfall, vice-president; and E. T. Bline, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The other members of the board 
are F, J. Durdan and C€, K, Porter. 


Word comes from DuBois, Pa., this week that there 
is difficulty between the miners and the union man- 
agers. It appears that the allowances to the men 
have not been paid promptly and the men declare that 
they. will go to work if it is held up any longer. A 
definite scale of wages has been offered them if they 
return to work. 


The owners of water-coal trestles are doing what 
they can to keep the dock men together by giving 
them repair work to do. The Philadelphia & Reading 
trestle dock is receiving a rebuild and the brick coal 
office of the D., L. & W. dock has been torn down, 
as it has not been used lately. The Erie dock is 
handling a few salt cargoes and getting a lot of fuel 
which was bought by one of the lake lines. 





The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. removed the 
mules from its collieries this week. This action is 
construed by the Wilkes-Barre papers as meaning that 
while the management believed until recently that the 
suspension would soon be over, and so left the ani- 
mals underground, such an opinion is no longer en- 
tertained and arrangements are being made for a long 
shutdown. 
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National Coal Association Holds Convention 


‘ se Ee 
A. M. Ogle, of Terre Haute, Ind., Elected President of Bituminous Operators— 
Meeting Goes on Record as Favoring Suppression of Speculation. 





Cuicaco, May 26—The fifth annual convention 
of the National Coal Association, composed of 
bituminous operators, was held in the Congress 
Hotel on Wednesday and Thursday. The total 
registration was 225. 

At the election held on Thursday, Alfred M. 
Ogle, president of the Vandalia Coal Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., was elected president to succeed J. G. 
Bradley. 

Other officers elected were S. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, Philadelphia, T. T. Brewster, St. 
Louis, and Ira Clemens, Pittsburg, Kansas, vice- 
presidents; J. D. Morrow, Washington, vice- 
president with compensation; W. B. Reed, Wash- 
ington, secretary; J. J. Tierney, Philadelphia, 
Treasurer. New directors, C. C. Dickinson, 
Charleston; J. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester, Okla.; 
F. W. Wilshire, New York; S. L. Yerkes, Bir- 
mingham, and W. F. McGeath, Omaha. 

The following directors at large were elected: 
W. H. Cunningham, of Huntington, W. Va.; J. A. 
Donaldson, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Phil. Penna, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., and P. J. Quealy, of Kemmerer, 
Wyoming. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Ogle recom- 
mended that the association recognize the right 
of each district to determine its own policy with 
respect to labor, and that the association should 
insist upon the responsibility of both sides to 
the contract. 


Direct Billing Recommended. 


The convention went on record as being in 
favor of taking voluntary action to prevent specu- 
lation and unwarranted price advances during 
the continuance of the present strike. A resolu- 
tion expressing the sentiment of the gathering on 
that point was unanimously adopted, as follows: 

“Whereas, the National Coal Association earn- 
estly desires to prevent speculation in coal, and 

“Whereas, it is the belief of the National Coal 
Association that wholesalers and retailers are also 
moved by a similar desire and wish. 

“Now therefore, be it resolved, that the mem- 
bership of the National Coal Association as well 
as all other coal producers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers throughout the country are hereby urged, 

“1, To demand of every purchaser of their coal 
that such billing be given as will guarantee the 
movement of coal so sold directly through to an 
actual coal consumer or to a dealer for retail 
distribution. 

“2. That every order taken shall state that the 
coal bought is for direct application to a consumer 
or retail dealer and that such billing will be pro- 
vided, and that the coal when shipped will not 
be re-sold or re-consigned in speculative trans- 
actions.” 


Against Special Privileges for Labor. 


In the course of his opening address, J. G. 
Bradley, the retiring president, said: 

“The National Coal Association has nothing to 
do with the settlement of a strike, with the mak- 
ing of a district contract, with the relationship 
between the employer and the employe, but in 
a time like this, when we see the forces of preda- 
tory aggression organized to create a monopoly 
of coal mine labor in this country, so that they 
can control and shut down our industries, can 
cut off fuel from the sick, from the women and 
from the children the time has come to raise a 
voice in protest against the special privilege which 
enables them to go as far as they have gone. 

“That special privilege is the immunity to the 
man who wields the brickbat, the man who throws 
the bomb, the man who uses the pistol, and I 
warn the United Mine Workers and any other 
labor organization in this country that that is 
not the path to success.” 


Union Movement Criminal, Says Penna. 


Phil. Penna, of Indiana, also touched on the labor 
question, saying: 

“The great question today of the coal industry, 
gentlemen, after you have gone over the whole situa- 
tion, is the economic and the labor proposition under- 
lying our industry; that is our proposition today. 

“T think that the greatest menace to the United 
States of America is that the industry of the United 
States of America is a labor union movement. I 
thimk it is illegal and criminal per se.- I never felt 
that until recently. Events have driven me to that 
conclusion. 

“And I believe that the time has come when in- 
dustry in America must demand one of two things: 
first that labor unionism become responsible like we 
are responsible, or that we must as American citizens, 
loyal to the Constitution of the United States, meet 
every sacrifice imposed upon us to wipe out trade 
unionism in its entirety.” 


Opposition to Bland Bill Voiced. 


In submitting the report of the Government Rela- 
tions Committee, of which he is chairman, A, M. 
Ogle said in part: 

“T feel, and I know we all feel, that legislation of 
that character is entirely unnecessary and will not 
assist the coal industry toward stabilization as is 
the so-called intent of the bill. We know that the 
coal industry has been thoroughly investigated by 
not one but at least a half dozen different com- 
mittees at Washington. over the past several years, 
that there is practically no phase of the coal industry 
that is not already a matter of record and investiga- 
tion in Washington, and we know that as a result 
the committees who carried on the investigation 
have come to the conclusion that there is nothing 
within the coal industry, none of its functions, none 


of its activities, that have been improper or that re-, 


quire regulation. 

“The passage of that bill at this time can only tend 
to encourage the continuation of the present strike, 
in my opinion, and I think that it is important that 
this association continue its policy and the policy 
of the past administration and prevent the passage 
of that bill.” 


Government Not Against Associations. 


In the report of the Committee on Trade Associa- 
tions, headed by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of 
the association, it is said: 

“The situation with respect to trade associations 
is somewhat confused. You understand that as a 
result of the Hardwood Lumber decision there was 
a good deal of doubt left as to what trade associations 
could do under the law and should not do. So far 
as we know, it is no part of the policy of the ad- 
ministration at Washington to undertake to dissolve 
the business organizations of this nation; quite to the 
contrary.” 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River and 
Hudson gateways for several weeks past are shown 
in the following table, with comparison for a year 
ago: 


———1922—__, ———1921—__,, 
Week Ended Anth. Bit. Anth. Bit. 
A ptaly 22s eran te 371 947 2,566 Doce 
Arp rill 429 en accesses 501 769 2,877 2,669 
Mays. A9 nan aoe 758 703 2.547 2,412 
Matyi Sines. cciteh atte 630 716 2,779 2,735 


Calvin Holmes has resigned as vice-president 
and sales manager of the Blue Diamond Coal 
Co., Cincinnati, and is succeeded by Fred E. Gore, 
who has had charge of the company’s sales in 
the South, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


, 
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SUSPENSION TO GO ON 


Anthracite Miners Turn Down Proposal of 


Operators for Wage Cut. ; 


a 





The counter-proposition of the anthracite opera- _ 
tors for a wage decrease averaging 21 per cent 
was formally rejected by the miners’ representa- 
tives at a meeting in New York last Thursday. | 

“To accept your proposals for a wage reduc 
tion,” said the union’s reply, “would be to permi 
the degradation of the economic status of the 
mine workers in order that the consumer of coal 
may continue to be unconscionably exploited to 
the amount of at least $5 a ton by the anthracite — 
monopoly.” i 


Asserting that a major operation touching funda-— 
mental causes of high prices is necessary, the — 
miners repeated their invitation to the operators — 
to join with them in petitioning the Interstate — 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission to make a complete investigation to 
determine officially the facts and to provide 
methods for reducing the excessive prices of 
anthracite coal. | 

The operators’ proposal for a five-year agree- 
ment with provision for an annual wage adjust- 
ment through collective bargaining and arbitra- 
tion was turned down on the ground that it would | 
result in more unfairness to the mine workers — 
and greater dislocation to the industry than exist- 
ing methods of adjusting differences. 


Arbitration Plan Also Turned Down. i 
ing and arbitration, which has been in operation 
for the past twenty years, has been satisfactory, 
the miners pointed out, and with the exception of 
the present shutdown there has been no general 
strike since it was inaugurated. This statement 
was made in reply to the owners’ claim that the 


long-term method would be effective in preventing 
future strikes. . 


/ 
{ 
| 
: 
The system of conciliation, collective =| 


The miners reiterated their statement of last 
week that the plan would bring about compulsory 
arbitration and destroy collective bargaining. , 

The union contended that the wage reductions 
proposed would not result in any substantial rem 
duction in the price of coal, and probably would | 
not bring about any decline in prices. “The real 
responsibility for present high coal prices rests 
elsewhere than upon labor,” it was stated. ; 

Following the adjournment of negotiations here 
tonight, miners’ officials expressed the opinion 
that the way was open for mediation by the 
Government. 

Between the time the operators’ proposition was 
 Silabe last week and the date of the miners’ 
reply, : 














. It is said that the leaders 
found an overwhelming sentiment in favor o 
staying out. 





The Drag on Supplies. 


of not to exceed forty per cent production. 
Certain of the largest tonnages have all com 
from outlying points, where the tonnage is 
not available for shipment to northern anc 
eastern industrial centers. Consequently it i 
reasonable to say that.at least two-thirds o 
the current bituminous requirements hay 
been drawn from reserves. Sixty-day sup- 
plies, not meanwhile replenished, are now 
practically exhausted, and the three and fou 
months’ stocks show such large gaps that it i 
very probable that a decided change in senti- 
ment will develop among ‘buyers in the near 
future, and the thought that a runaway mar- 
ket must be prevented is as much of a factor 
as any with a good proportion of the trade. 
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A sliding scale arrangement; under which 
miners’ wages would rise and fall with the price 
of coal but would never go below a certain mini- 
mum rate, is the plan suggested by Thomas H. 
Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, for settling the bituminous 
strike on a more or less permanent and satis- 
factory basis. This idea was put before the 
public in an address delivered at the annual con- 
' vention: of the International Railway Fuel Asso- 
ciation in Chicago this week. 

Mr. Watkins’ theme was “The Government and 
the Coal Industry,’ and in the course of his 

remarks he said: 

“During the recent great war it was found neces- 
sary, in the interests of the nation, that both 
transportation and fuel should come under govern- 
ment regulation and control; there are very few 
who questioned the wisdom of that policy. For 
the first time in our history, the government took 
charge of the coal industry along with all the 
railroads. The crisis of that period warranted 
the action. Individual and corporate interests 
were consolidated in a fairly efficient manner in 
order to win the war. 

“To-day the nation is in another crisis, grow- 
ing out of unrest and discontent, largely social 
in its nature, where ‘the very principles upon 
which our government was founded are at stake, 
and where proven economic theories are attacked 
by dreamers and revolutionary advocates. So I 
dare venture the opinion that it is high time to 
call upon the best thought of the nation to help 
solve the problems surrounding the industry—not 
only to remove the present crisis, but to find a 
firm foundation where periodic disturbances of 

our transportation facilities and coal.production 
may be avoided. 


Agrees With Dr. Garfield. 


“T fully agree with the statement made by our 
former Fuel Administrator, Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, that ‘when basic necessities are involved, 
Government, representing and speaking for the 
entire public, must charge itself with responsibility 
to see that capital does not impose upon labor, 
nor labor upon capital, nor either or both of 
them upon the public.’ 

“Tt does not necessarily follow, nor should it 
in my judgment, that the government should go 
any further than to ascertain the facts and to lay 
down certain fundamental principles which will 
protect capital and labor within the spirit of our 
institutions, and protect the public against the 
exactions of either group. Today our laws re- 
strict and prohibit certain activities of capital; 
trade agreements are not yet clearly defined. 

“On the other hand, labor associations have 
by legal statute been made exempt from anti- 
‘trust laws. The responsibility of labor organiza- 

tions has not been defined. Organized labor has 
by statute been made a privileged class. This 
great crisis may bring the people of the nation 
to a realization that labor organizations, together 
with capital, must be bound by proper and reason- 
able restraints. 


Must Have Aid of Practical Men. 

“Tf the government is to finally point a way out 
of the present turmoil to happier conditions for 
the future, it can only accomplish such a result 
through the assistance of the broad-minded men 
engaged in the coal industry and transportation, 
whether they be operators or miners, railroad 
officials or employes. 

“Tt is generally conceded that the bituminous 

‘industry is over-developed; that the productive 
capacity of the mines is in excess of the con- 
sumption. Many mines have been opened by pro- 
moters or operators without careful consideration 
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Minimum Wage and Sliding Scale Suggested 


Mr. Watkins Believes Such an Arrangement in Bituminous Industry Might Result in 
a More Permanent and Satisfactory Condition for All Concerned. 





of the many factors governing return to the in- 
vestment, cost of production, markets and dis- 
tribution. Railroads in many instances, owing 
to the desirable character of the traffic, have 
encouraged the development of new fields in 
advance of the market’s normal requirements. 

“The result of over-development and supply 
in excess of the market requirements has been 
costly, causing many wasteful practices in the 
mining, distribution and selling methods. Inter- 
mittent operation at the mines increases costs 
enormously, also making it extremely difficult to 
handle the mine labor problem satisfactorily 
either to the operator or the miner. 

“Tt is said that the stabilization of the bitumin- 
ous coal industry is one of the vital problems of 
the day. As a matter of fact, from the standpoint 
of production, there is no other industry taking 
the country as a whole wherein the production is 
as uniform as between summer and winter seasons 
as in the coal industry. Anthracite is practically 
uniform throughout the year, very little fluctua- 
tion in the production having occurred for many 
years. 

“Bituminous shows that the production in the 
so-called summer months, running from April 1st 
to October Ist, has not fallen below 45 per cent 
of the total annual production for nine years. 
As we all know, there was an exceptional busi- 
ness depression during 1921. For the eight pre- 
vious years the lowest production in the summer 


months was 46 per cent, and during most of 
those years the production was about evenly 
divided between the summer and the winter 


months. There were local districts where these 
percentages did not apply. 


Seasonal Distribution Fairly Even. 


“Tf coal is to be treated from a national stand- 
point, it is well to bear in mind that the produc- 
tion statistics as shown could hardly be improved 
upon by the introduction of any new experiments. 
Some improvement in districts, as in some western 
districts where coal is largely used for domestic 
purposes, might be made through domestic con- 
sumers placing their orders and storing a portion 
of their annual requirements during the summer 
months. But unless some general scheme can be 
adopted, where all our industrial activities are 
put on an even keel throughout the year, it can 
readily be seen that it would be impracticable to 
try to improve to any great extent on the present 
situation as far as production and demand as a 
whole are concerned. 


“During the years mentioned, however, we have 
had periods of interruption to production and 
transportation caused by strikes, both at the 
mines and on the railroads, or threatened strikes 
that have thrown the buyers into a panic such as 
occurred in 1920. 


“What is needed above all else, in order to 
stabilize production and demand, is a method of 
handling our labor problems both on the railroad 
and at the mines by which strikes or threatened 
strikes will be avoided. Then within the industry 
stabilization will come about naturally without 
risking dangerous experiments. 


“Tn relation to the storage of coal, we find many 
theories. As a matter of fact, taking the proposi- 
tion again as a whole, there can be but little 
more accomplished through the increasing of 
present storage facilities. 


Most Suggestions Not Feasible. 


“In regard to over-development, which is gen- 
erally admitted, we find many suggestions, such 
as the closing down of many mines, schemes or 
plans for the placing in other industries of sur- 
plus labor. When the facts of the situation are 





frankly faced, there is nothing practical in any 
of these schemes. Under the natural laws of 
supply and demand, rules governing the free play 
of competition are controlling; artificial barriers 
set up against these natural laws are of temporary 
expedience and soon disappear. 


“The great war over-stimulated the production 
of coal, as it did nearly every article of com- 
merce. The government itself is responsible for 
this condition, and wisely so. No one dared pre- 
dict that we would not need even more production 
than was arranged for before the war terminated. 
We are face to face with this condition, not only 
in coal production, but in all of our factory and 
agricultural productions. It is a condition which 
faces us, and which time, patience and intelligence 
will help to solve. 


“T can think of no other solution, as applied 
to basic industries, than one that is based upon 
fair wage standards of related industries with a 
minimum wage that takes into consideration the 
cost of living and the nature of employment. 


“Unless labor is so organized as to dominate 
the whole situation, competitive conditions within 
the industry must be acknewledged, or else we 
will continue to have repetition of the present 
situation. A minimum wage standard with a slid- 
ing scale, permitting labor to receive a proper 
share resulting from improvement in the general 
economic conditions and prices of the product, 
would seem to be the proper line of negotiation 
between labor and capital that may result in a 
more permanent and satisfactory condition for 
all concerned.” 


BIG MOVEMENT ACROSS OHIO 


Kentucky Coal Being Shipped North of 
River in Unprecedented Volume. 


Cincinnati, May 25.—Train movement records 
north from Ivorydale were broken a few days 
ago, according to officials of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad.. The strike of union bituminous 
miners has resulted in a heavy increase in coal ship- 
ments from the eastern Kentucky fields to northern 
points, with the result that the interchange of loads 
for the week and the general northern movement is 
the greatest ever known in this terminal, 


Previous Record Broken. 


The daily record which stood since June, 1916, 
was broken recently when the Baltimore & Ohio 
moved 1,095 loads north from Ivorydale. Of this 
amount 831 loads were coal. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad delivered the 
heaviest business in its history, and the other com- 
panies had heavy increases. 


“It is a case of carrying coals to Newcastle,” said 
one local official. “Since the strike in the Eatsern 
fields, we are carrying coal from Kentucky and other 
Southern fields, which are operating at capacity, and 
transferring the shipments to Pittsburgh and the ad- 
jacent steel centers, which have been unable to ob- 
tain sufficient Pennsylvania coal to operate, Car 
shortages and troubles have been at a minimum and 
we have every reason to believe that the increase in 
North and East traffic will continue.” 


U. M. W. Sued for a Million. 


The Willis Branch Coal Co. has filed a civil 
suit in the Federal Court at Charleston, W. Va., 
asking $1,000,000 damages from the United Mine 
Workers of America in connection with strike 
disturbances in the New River district. 


The town of Willis Branch was shot up between 
September, 1919, and May, 1921, according to 
officials of the company, with a resultant damage 
of $150,000. The disturbances are said to have 
followed the refusal of operators to adopt the 
check-off system. They started up open shop. 

Attorneys for the company said they would 
institute proceedings for the attachment of prop- 
erty owned by the United Mine Workers in 
Charleston and Beckley, valued at $150,000, 


SITUATION AT RACINE 


Domestic Users Turning to Lower Priced 
Substitutes for Anthracite. 


The head of a wholesale and retail coal com: 
pany at Racine, Wis., writes: R 

Regarding the coal situation in our city and 
vicinity, there is not much to say. Business is 
very quiet, in fact there is none. All of our 
steam users stocked pretty heavily in anticipation 
of the strike, and are still carrying at least a 30 
days’ supply. We have had in two or three car- 
goes of Eastern soft coal that was loaded into 
boats during the early spring. So as far as we 
are concerned, the strike could last some time 
before our industries would be crippled. _ 

Our volume of business last season, including 
hard coal, soft coal and coke to the domestic 
trade, was not affected to a very great degree. 

But our steam tonnage fell off very materially 
as our locality was unusually hard hit, most of 
our factories being shut down for a considerable 
length of time, and upon resuming operation, did 
so on short time with a small output, which very 
materially reduced the consumption of steam coal. 


Stocks Cleaned Up. 


Our stocks were pretty well cleaned up by the 
end of our season, which ends May 1. In fact, 
our anthracite stocks are entirely cleaned up. 

We find that with hard coal at the high prices 
which have prevailed in the past few seasons, 
people are looking for a substitute, and while we 
have always been what might be considered a 
hard coal market, we find a great many of our 
customers trying out substitutes, principally Poca- 
hontas coal and coke, both gas house coke and 
by-product. 

In fact, we have a large gas plant in our city 
which sells the biggest part of its output right at 
home, and unless there is a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the price of hard coal, we can see where 
considerable more tonnage is going to be replaced 
either with coke or soft coal. 

Our customers are not at all excited about next 
season’s supply. All seem to be satisfied that 
there must be a reduction in price of hard coal, 
and await the outcome of the strike. 

Being in a manufacturing center, our people 
have had to take a very substantial reduction in 
wages, and of course are looking for commodities 
to come down. Naturally they are not in sym- 
pathy with a movement which will tend to increase 
the cost of any commodity, and particularly coal. 


Business at Mt. Vernon. 


A dealer at Mount Vernon, N. Y., writes: 

“Our patrons, and so far as I can learn the 
public in general, are giving little heed to the 
situation in the anthracite trade. There is but 
little coal Moving in this locality and the reason 
is mainly because the public are looking for a 
substantial reduction in price. 

“We have a fairly good supply of all sizes on 
hand, and as far as we can ascertain some of 
our competitors are in a similar condition. 

“We have made some inquiry as to the amount 
of coal carried over by the domestic consumer 
and find that a larger percentage have practically 
no supply on hand.” 


Business Improving at Watertown. 


A coal man of Watertown, N. Y., writes: 
“As you probably know, the manufacturing of 
paper is the largest industry in the Black River 
Valley. While the price of paper is still very low, 
the demand is considerably better than it was a 
few months ago and the mills are running prob- 
ably about 75 per cent of capacity. 
“Plants manufacturing other commodities are 
also putting on more men and working longer 
‘hours than they were two or three months ago. 
There are also a good many building projects 
being carried on, so that on the whole the worst 
of the depression seems to have been past and 
everyone has a more optimistic outlook.” 
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FAIRNESS IN RAIL AFFAIRS — 


Public Support Might Be Enlisted by 
Straightforwardness. 


One of the trunk line presidents, in recent 
annual report, made a plea for fairness on the part 
of the public in its dealings with railroad affairs. 


Fairness is always commendable whether prac- 
ticed by the public or by railroad interests. 
we think it will be a bit difficult to secure an ade- 
quate degree of fairness on the part of the public. 
The official referred to is, we feel sure, so straight- 
forward in his own dealings that perhaps he does 
not realize the chicanery that has actuated rail- 
road activities in the past. 


Almost ever since the first rail was laid, the 
railroads have had the reputation of being rather 
hard propositions to handle, and very often there 
has heen indicated not merely a grasping desire 
with reference to large matters but a lack of 
diplomacy which has developed trouble-making 
possibilities in even small affairs. There is, too, 
sometimes a lack of straightforwardness which 
develops into actual misrepresentation. 


Public Inclined to Discredit. 


W. H. Bremnar, president of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Co., in his recent annual report, after 
enumerating various features of regulations that 
the companies have to contend with, bespeaks 
favorable public sentiment that will secure a 
modification of the more oppressive measures. 
Railroad managements, he says, can do their part 
but the public is inclined to discredit whatever 
they say. Very likely, all too often the request 
for fairness is viewed as being in the nature of a 
squeal, a plea for fair play by a second-story man 


who unexpectedly encounters an armed house- 
holder. 


Even in the most trivial matters, a lack of 
directness and square dealing is seen. For in- 
stance, we recently wrote to President Smith of 
the New York Central with regard to difficulty in 
securing time-tables and he sent the chief assistant 
traveling passenger agent down to see us with a 
tale relative to small local folders costing some- 
thing more than five cents a piece, apparently for- 
getting that he was speaking to someone in touch 
with printing office matters. As a matter of fact, 
the cost of such folders as were referred to, is 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of one cent. 
So there was something more than four cents’ 
worth of misrepresentation in a five-cent deal. 

Pleas for fairness may properly be extended 


to the railroad offices as well as to the public, 
we think. | 





Want Chestnuts Pulled Out of Fire. 


Every observer of affairs must be impressed 
with the differences with which editorial services 
are viewed as compared with other professional 
work. 


Frequently the editor of a publication is called 
on to attack this thing or that thing, to advance 
one proposition or another as a volunteer assist- 
ant, not only without hope or expectation of 
reward, but also at the risk of causing offense 
to important interests. In brief, to pull some- 
one’s chestnuts out of the fire, according to the 
old tale of the monkey and the cat in the ancient 
fable. Particularly interesting as a commentary 
on human nattire is the advancing of such propo- 
sitions by non-subscribers. 


What would we think of the assurance of some- 
one who went to a prominent law office, sought 
an interview with the head of the firm, and be- 
sought him to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
one proposition or another, or perchance to at- 
tack some enterprise, purely as a missionary 
agent,,a volunteer missionary at that. 


It is not likely that there will be much atten- 
tion paid thereto, but somehow or other many 
think that the editorial fraternity should ever be 


ready to launch a campaign at its own expense 
and risk. 


~ ELIMINATING THE JOBBER ~ 


Yet. 


.work in the - Pittston. district and throughout | 












































Washington Plan Involves Putting Him Out 
of Business, It Would Seem. 


The Harding administration, like its predecell 
sor, seems to be obsessed with the idea that when’ 
coal prices go up the wholesalers are to blame. 
During a recent interview with the Washington 
correspondents, the President had something to 
say along this line. The next morning the New _ 
York Times printed a dispatch containing the fol- 
lowing passage: é ; : 


Coal operators have contended that their 
profits were not made during times of short- 
age, but went into the pockets of the specu- 
lator and middleman. It is the hope of the 
administration that a-situation may be created 
where this theory will be tested by having the 
bulk of the coal delivered direct from the 
mine to the consumer. 


One of the favorite pastimes of the fuel 
administration in war days was to think up new — 
ways for doing away with the jobber. None of 
these attempts were successful, and the present 
effort is foredoomed to failure. The middlemen — 
form such an important part of the machinery of 
coal distribution that to eliminate them is neither 
possible nor desirable. 


Held Responsible for High Prices. 


And it is a strange notion that government — 
officials have of the wholesalers being responsible — 
for high prices. Usually they make money when ~ 
the market is going up, but they do not ¢ause 
the rise or even help it along noticeably. The 
law of supply and demand—with the supply some- _ 
times reduced by strikes—puts up prices, and puts — 
them down again, without any help. If someone 
at Washington will repeal that law he will solve — 
the high-price problem. 


It passes understanding why anyone should — 
suppose that an operator would voluntarily sell 
coal to a wholesaler at, say, three dollars a ton © 
if he knew that the market was five dollars and 
that the wholesaler could immediately re-sell it 
at that figure. Ther® is not a mine owner in the 
country who would do that unless the carrying 
out of a contract made it necessary. If he did, 
he would have less sense than a half-witted shoe- 
string peddler. 


This is not to say that in times of high prices” 
many operators do not sell coal to their regular 
trade—the consuming trade—at less than the 
market. That is a common practice even where 
no legal obligation exists; it is considered good) 
policy. 

But whatever an operator’s practice may be in 
regard to taking care of old customers, he cer- 
tainly does not turn his output over to another 
coal man at a price far below the market, just to 
give the latter an opportunity to sell it at the 


market and get all the gravy. Operators like 
gravy too. ; 





Labor Agents After Strikers. 


Scranton, Pa., May 25.—Officials of District: if 
United Mine Workers of America, have sent out 
circulars to members of the union throughout this — 
district advising them not to accept work being 
offered the idle miners by men said to be repre- 


sentatives of western Pennsylvania soft coal 
operators. “4 


Advices received at headquarters from district 
board members throughout Lackawanna and | 
Luzerne counties were to the effect that alleged — 
agents of the bituminous producers in the western 
end of the state were endeavoring to secure men 
from among the idle workers here to go to that 
region. 

High wages are being promised the men if 
they will go, the union officials declare, although 
no definite amount has been specified. - The al- 
leged employment agents have done most of their 


Luzerne County. 
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Note.—A story of Thursday's business of this con- 
vention appeared in last week’s issue, the following 
covering Friday and Saturday sessions only. 


Sincerity was the key note of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ convention held in Chicago on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of last week. Honesty in 
“business dealings with both the consumers and fellow 
coal men was emphasized throughout the days of the 
convention as the only means of securing the confi- 
dence of the public in a big business of the nation 
that is little understood. 

Y a D. Jones of Chicago was elected president, 
R. J. Wulff, Brooklyn, vice-president, and Samuel 
£ Crowell, Philadelphia, treasurer for the ensuing 
“year. 
President Stephens Opens Friday Session. 


- “Trade Functions” was the topic of an address by 

President Roderick Stephens of New York on Friday 
‘morning, immediately after the meeting was called 
to order. 

- G. J. Parkinson, combustion engineer for the Con- 
_sumers Co., Chicago, spoke on the subject of “Fuel 
“Institute,” giving a very able analysis of various fuels 
and their proper uses, as well as discussing the fuel 
oil situation. 

Mr. Parkinson’s talk was followed by open dis- 
eussion of the subject. 

Executive Secretary Jos. E. O’Toole, who was intro- 
duced by President Stephens, read a paper on “Trade 
Associations.’ Mr. O’Toole reviewed his work in 

the compiling of data in conjunction with other asso- 

- ciations and his periodical interviews with government 
officials on the subject of trade association rights and 
limitations. He predicted much greater | ‘accomplish- 
ments for the association on legislative matters, espe- 
cially if the officers receive the proper co-operation 
from members, The enlargement of the yearly bud- 

_ get of the association was recommended by the secre- 
tary, and the advantages of such a budget pointed 
out to the members. 

_ The next speaker was W. M. Bertolet of Reading, 
'Pa., secretary of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, who held the interest and atten- 
tion of the meeting while talking on the subject of 
“Government Fuel Yards.” 

A discussion of the Government Fuel Yards fol- 

lowed the address by Mr. Bertolet. 

” President Stephens said: “Let me urge the mem- 
‘bers to keep after their Senators and Congressmen 
on this subject. Public coal yards are a menace to 
the trade.” 

_ The next speaker was Harold Almert, consulting 
engineer and former Director of Fuel Conservation 

for the State of Illinois. 

_ “Bear in mind,” he said, “that the municipality has 
one great power, called police power, that is very 
wide and flexible in its scope and interpretation, This 
‘power will permit them to take over and operate coal 
‘yards as well as other business, and if they do take 
‘over the coal yards it will be a difficult task to stop 

-+them. My suggestion, therefore, is to conduct your 

_ business in such a manner that there will be no need 
or desire on the part of the people or police to oper- 
ate public fuel yards.” 


‘ Friday Afternoon Session. 


President Stephens was called away from the meet- 
ting temporarily and Homer D. Jones of Chicago 
took the chair at the Friday afternoon session. Mr. 
Jones introduced-Charles A, Elwood, Rochester, N. 
- Y., who talked on the subject of “Investigations in 
| ‘the Coal Trade.” 
/ He was followed by F. C. Conkey, secretary of 
' the Central New Jersey Coal Exchange, who told of 
‘an investigation of the retail coal men of Elizabeth, 
tN. J; by the grand ‘jury. The 72 members of the 
association collected $4,000 to advertise the facts of 
| their business dealings to the public. The result was 








a aw El 


~ vice-president : 


Homer Jones Heads Retail Association 


| - AE eZ 
| Chicago Coal Man Elected President of National Organization, Which Adopts as 
p>. Its Motto “Less Government in Business.” 


that the investigation was dropped after a short while 
and the coal men exonerated. Mr. Conkey finished 
by saying: “This was made possible by the fact that 
we had an organization and were using almost uni- 
form cost-accounting systems. We laid the figures 
before the public and gained their confidence.” 

The next speaker was Marshall Keig, vice-presi- 
dent of the Consumers Co., Chicago. His address 
was on “Ethics in the Coal Business.” During the 
course of his talk he said: ; 

“Ethics in the coal trade do not differ from. those 
of other business. There is nothing more needed 
than honesty with your customers and honesty with 
your competitcrs. It is the ‘little fellow’ who is 
always, in his own small way, trying to put some- 
thing over, that is the curse of the coal trade. Many 
dealers cut prices for the ‘price nagger,’ while you 
charge your good customers the top price. That’s 
not fair to your customers or yourself. Have enough 
backbone to give yourself and customers and com- 
petitors a square deal. 

“There are two main rules of ethics to follow: 
First, faith in your competitor as a man, and, sec- 
ond, honesty with your trade.” 

A, E. Wallace, president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Fuel Dealers’ Association, addressed the convention 
briefly, inviting the association to hold its next annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. 

H. L. Pepmeyer, head of the Topeka Coal Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, was called upon to explain ‘‘Pep’s 
Coal Saving Plan,” which Mr. Pepmeyer invented 
and has had in operation in Topeka for about two 
years. Mr. Pepmeyer said the plan was similar to 
a savings account in a bank, with small weekly pay- 
ments drawing three per cent. The plan enables the 
consumers to buy coal on easy payments, encourages 
economy and saving, and the coal is paid for before 
delivered. Mr. Pepmeyer offered to send the plan in 
detail to all interested members who would write him 
at Topeka, 

“Advertising and Publicity” was the topic of an 
address by G. F. Olwin, manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Indianapolis Association of Com- 
merce. It is one of the duties of his bureau to keep 
fraudulent advertisers out of the daily papers and he 
told of his experiences in this connection. 

Mr. Olwin suggested the best method of driving 
the “snow bird” out of business was for the legiti- 
mate dealers to advertise the fact that they were in 
business twelve months the year, that they had an 
investment in yards, sheds, office, trucks and wagons 
and that they were in business to serve the public. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was M. F. Gal- 
lagher, consulting attorney of the Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, who spoke on “Uniform Cun= 
tracts.” 

United States Senator William H. King, of Utah, 
was the speaker of the evening when the banquet 
was held at the Drake Hotel on Friday night. Sen- 
ator King scored Government interference with busi- 
ness and took to task the government officials who 
are seeking to regulate industries, 

The report of the Government Relations Com- 
mittee was the first business of the Saturday session. 


New Officers and Directors. 


The report of the nominations committee was read 
by W. T. C. Berlin of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of 
that committee. The selections of the committee 
were unanimously elected by the members. The off- 
cers and directors elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: tn 
Homer 


President : D. Jones, Chicago, Illinois; 
first vice-president: R. J. Wulff, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
treasurer: Samuel B. Crowell, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Wallace B. Phinney, Boston, Mass. ; 
vice-president: Ernest B. Sweeney, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
vice-president: Peter Beck, Harvey, Tllinois: vice- 
president: J. Maury Dove, Jr., Washington, D. Ga: 


vice-president: W. T. C. Berlin, Memphis, Tenn. 

Board of Directors for three years—W. A. Smoot, 
Alexandria, Va.; Luke D. Drury, Richmond, Va.,; 
G. F. Rodgers, St. Catharines, Ontario; Robert S. 
Hayes, Newport, R. I.; Roderick Stephens, New 
York City, N. Y.; C. B. Staats, Albany, N. Y.; Saul 
Munter, Indianapolis, Ind.; L. W. Ferguson, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Joseph Langford, Davenport, Iowa. 

Directors for two years—C, A. Elwood, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Walter L. Montgomery, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The subject of resizing of coal was taken up by 
R. J. Wulff of Brooklyn, Mr. Wulff said in part: 

“The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co, has conducted 
an experiment on resizing of coal to eliminate pea 
coal and establish a size called ‘range.’ A question- 
naire sent to those dealers who handled part of this 
range coal developed the following facts: Seventy- 
three per cent favored the continuation of this new 
size while 27 per cent were against it. On the ques- 
tion of reducing the number of sizes of anthracite 
coal 85 per cent favored the reduction while the re- 
maining 15 per cent were against the change. When 
asked how the dealers’ customers stood in the matter, 
the replies were they were divided about 50-50. While 
the new range coal is popular in many cases, there 
are some objections. The coal costs the dealers and 
the consumers less than chestnut and the efficiency is 
said to be satisfactory.” 

Mr. Keig: “I believe resizing is a matter of edu- 
cation as far as the retailers are concerned. You 
must educate the consumers to see your viewpoint 
in the matter.” 

Sam B. Crowell, of Philadelphia, said: 
ence in price, we have found, is 
interest consumers in the new size.” 

Mrs. Milton E. Robinson, president of the M. E, 
Robinson Coal Co., Chicago, was called upon for 
a few remarks, Mrs. Robinson held the distinction 
of being the only coal dealer of the fair sex who 
attended the meeting. 

“Less Government in Business and More Business 
in Government” was proposed as the slogan of the 
association to be carried on letter-heads and all ad- 
vertising matter of the association, The proposal 
was put in the form of a motion and carried. 

President Stephens proposed the adoption of a 
resolution in opposition to Government Fuel Yards. 
This resolution was also adopted. 

The transportation committee was not called upon 
to report, and the meeting was adjourned with the 
singing of “The Coal Man’s Hymn”: “Oh, you can 
turn the damper up, you can turn the damper down, 
but the smoke goes up the chimney just the same, etc.” 


“The differ- 
not sufficient to 


Death of W. S. Bogle. 


Walter S. Bogle, who died in Chicago on Wednes- 
day, was one of the last survivors of a very prominent 
and influential group of Western coal men. The son 
of a pioneer retailer of Chicago, whose business was 
well-established at the time his plant was destroyed 
by the great fire of 1871, Walter Bogle entered the 
retail trade at an early date and for many years rep- 


resented the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. in the 
West. 
He maintained this important agency through a 


period when the Chicago trade of that company was 
relatively more important than it is since other out- 
lets have been developed to advantage, and was 
recognized as a dominant factor in the little group of 
sales agents of which the late Robert Law and George 
Merryweather were prominent members, 

As time went on Mr. Bogle extended his interests 
into the bituminous fields and became prominently 
identified with Illinois and Indiana operations, being 
at the head of the Crescent Coal & Mining Co. and 
other organizations. Throughout his life he was a 
prominent factor in politics, and although never 
holding public office was recognized as one of the 
leading influences in democratic councils since the 
days of Seymour and_ Tilden. 


C. R. Moriarity is chairman of a committee of coal 
operators of.the Cincinnati market engaged in work- 


‘ing out an arrangement to effect the earlier marketing 
‘of lake’ coal. 
are F. W. Braggins, W. E: Tissué and C. J. Neekarap, 


The other members of the committee 
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IN NEW JERSEY | 


Investigations an Expense to Taxpayers— 
Dealers’ Stocks Getting Low. 


Among New Jersey retail dealers to attend the fifth 
annual convention of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
May 18 to 20 inclusive, were: 

John Blondel, Montclair; Jos. Harrigan, Plainfield ; 
Bert Hopper, of White & Hopper, Paterson; John 
Lux, secretary, Paterson Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; A. E. Broadbent, secretary, N. J. Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association of Newark; Albert Martin, Pas- 
saic; B. Gramatica, Paterson; F. C. Conkey, secre- 
tary, Central New Jersey Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; Jos. Genisman, Plainfield; Anton Steines, 
Newark; Jos. H. Lucking, president, N. J. Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association; Wm. H. Knowles, Townley. 

Mr. Lucking was prepared to read a paper on 
“Legislation” which he had prepared, but the sudden 
death of his sister called him home an hour after his 
arrival in Chicago. 

Asked for his impressions of the Chicago conven- 
tion, one representative from New Jersey said that 
the realization that there must be a greater getting 
together of the coal interests was brought home very 
forcibly to him. He remarked that never before had 
he realized the degree of paternalism toward which 
the Government was headed. That in order to pro- 
tect itself from uneconomic and hasty interference and 
regulation practically every business in the country 
requires a corps of lawyers at Washington to look 
after its interests. , 

In order to continue in business, he said, each indi- 
vidual coal dealer will have to give the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association his heartiest co- 
operation and support in order that his interests may 
be properly protected by the association at Washing- 
ton. Otherwise he may awaken some fine morning in 
the not-far-distant future and find that, not he, but 
some governmental or municipal agency is running 
his coal business. And if he tries to defend himself, 
a retail dealer has as much chance as a pigmy trying 
to argue with a giant. But let him join together with 
others having the same complaints and aims in an 
association such as this National one, and he will have 
a champion whose voice can be heard and who makes 
it his business to be where that voice will have the 
most effect—in Washington. 


Local Associations Help Dealers. 


To a lesser degree, but none the more effectively, 
the local associations offer great assistance in help- 
ing, not hindering, a man to run his own business. 
Freight claims that are hard to collect, customers that 
are difficult to collect from, broadcasting information 
of local importance to the retailer, protecting him from 
unwarranted press attacks, and looking out for his 
interests within the State are really the functions of 
the wide-awake, local association. 

To follow out this idea brought out in the conven- 
tion, what a lot of the consumers’ money could be 
saved by the elimination of such expensive investiga- 
tions as have been so prevalent of late? There is an 
almost endless duplication in their findings. And in 
the end, do they accomplish what they set out to do? 
Their aim ‘seems to be to bring down prices. Prices 
are still the same, and a lot of the taxpayers’ money 
has meanwhile been spent. 

A few Senators and some newspaper reporters have 
learned that there are two different kinds of coal, 
produced under entirely different conditions—anthra- 
cite and bituminous. And some of them are beginning 
to realize that the difference between cost at the mine 
and retail delivered price can all be accounted for by 
freight rate and actual retail yard and delivery cost 
with a very small margin (if any) accruing to the 
dealer. But their education has been costly, and after 
they pass on the next generation will have to be put 
through the same process. Still, it cannot be said that 
nothing has been accomplished if we have even this to 
show for our trouble. 

James C. Gould, associated with the retail coal 
trade in Paterson as the active member of Gould & 
Schuyler for the last 45 years, died unexpectedly on 
May 5. He was 61 years of age at his death. The 
business, which was started by his father, who was 


one of Paterson’s. pioneer coal dealers, will be carried 
on by his nephew, Stephen Gould Schuyler. Office 
and yard are located at 30-60 Canal street, and are 
served by a siding and trestle connected with the D., 
L. & W. 

William Pierce, Paterson, returned recently from a 
three-day trout fishing expedition in the Catskills. He 
reported excellent luck, his party catching over forty 
trout in one day. He will soon leave with his brother 
for a couple of weeks’ vacation in the Maine woods, 
where he expects to have even better luck. 


Conditions at Paterson. 


In Paterson, practically all stove and egg have been 
moved out of the retail yards. There is very little 
chestnut left; some yards are empty of this size and 
others report one to two weeks’ supply still on hand. 
The D., L. & W. Coal Co. pockets are almost empty, 
and what remains will probably be cleaned up this 
week or next. At the rate that the mills are drawing 
on steam sizes stored in dealers’ yards the supply will 
last until the middle of next month, and there is 
probably another six weeks’ stored at the mills. 

Mill trade is none too brisk in Paterson for several 
reasons: In addition to the general slackness of busi- 
ness among the silk mills, the jute and flax concerns 
have been troubled with strikes. The owners contend 
that they cannot compete with other manufacturers in 
their line with less than 50 hours’ work per week. 
The employees do not want to work over 44 hours. 
In the silk industry, striking against reduction in 
wages has been prevalent. Because of this strike one 
dealer reports that he has moved 20,000 tons less coal 
to six of these mills in the last four months than he 
would have under normal conditions. 

Paterson is essentially a D., L. & W. pocket city. 
Out of some forty retail dealers, about twelve have 
railroad sidings. Of these, nine are located on the 
Erie or Susquehanna, and only about three on the 
D.. L. & W. Most of those with sidings get con- 
siderable coal from the pockets. 

It is becoming increasingly realized that company 


coal is inadequate, and few dealers get through 
the year now without supplementing their line 
supply with independent. Certain parts of Pater- 


son are very strict about smoke ordinances. It is 
averred that the soft coal soot is liable to get into 
the silk during the process of weaving, causing spots 
and streaks and ruining the material. So what soft 
coal is used should be of the smokeless variety. The 
one exception to the rule has always been the Public 
Service stack, which seems to be able to get away 
with anything in the high volatile line! 


Anthracite Short in Newark. 


Newark will soon be out of anthracite, according 
to reports received from there. The trade is very 
quiet, however. One dealer provided himself with a 
car of nut coal April 1 and has three tons left of the 
30 received, to illustrate the strength of demand. At 
the South Broad street pocket of the Lehigh Valley 
there is sufficient No. 1 Buckwheat to last to July 1, 
according to some estimates. Both the L. V. and 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre seem to be out of all sizes 
above pea. 

The D., L. & W. are parcelling out tonnage on 
emergency calls only. Erie dealers seem to be in a 
better position than the pocket dealers because their 
storage piles are standing them in good stead. So 
also one or two on the Pennsylvania. One dealer who 
has a siding and yard on that road reported that he 
had sufficient to last to August 1 at the present rate 
of withdrawal. Bituminous -has practically no. market 
even at the comparatively low prices resulting from 
Mr. Hoover’s meeting with non-union operators. 

Many retail dealers in this territory report that they 
have sufficient coal in their customers’ cellars to see 
them through the first month or six weeks of cold 
weather. One large retailer said that he had one- 
third of their supply already delivered to practically 
every one of his customers. 


At Montclair. 


There is little or no call for soft coal in this terri- 
tory. The business here consists practically entirely 
of anthracite. However, the coke people have been 
conducting a vigorous advertising and educative cam- 
paign in this vicinity, and have offered the retail coal 
dealer the alternative of distributing for them or hav- 


_ Finals: Class A—Winner, R. B. Avers; runner. 
up, Daniel Anthony. Class B—Winner, E. R. 
Brevoort; runner-up, Harry C. Haggerty. 


ing a new competitor, for they plan to distribute them- 
selves direct if the dealer does not wish to co- 
operate. They are moving a lot of coke in this way, 
and it is supplanting anthracite in not a few homes. — 

It is said that a local coke manufacturing plant is 
not only getting rid of its daily output, some 1,50 
tons, but is cutting into its enormous storage pile 
well at the rate of about 50,000 tons per month. I, 
contrast with this is the failure of a nearby ¢ 
briquetting concern which had sold stock widely 
among retail dealers hereabouts. 

A retailer here remarks: “Taken as a whole, o 
customers are paying little or no attention to the coal 
strike, and from conversations had with fifteen or 
twenty of them, we find there is a tendency to refrain 
from buying next year’s requirements until the strike 
is settled, when they feel certain a substantial reduc- 
tion of two or three dollars a ton will be made. ; 

“They feel that the miners should accept a reduc- 
tion in wage, and if everyone starts now to order co 
they are simply aiding the miners in their efforts fou 
an increase in wage. Out of 199 orders taken by us 
in April for next winter’s requirements, 85 were for 
immediate delivery, which we have filled. The re- 
maining 144 orders were given with instructions to 
await the outcome of the strike and take advantage 
of the prices which would then obtain. 

“We have, however, found no difficulty in persuaal 
ing the majority of the customers who asked our ad- 
vice, to let us put in a month or two’s supply with 
which to start next fall. Our yards were stocked to 
capacity with all sizes when shipments ceased April 
Ist, and at this time we are practically sold out, hav- 
ing left only a small quantity of pea and buckwheat.” 


4 


The annual spring tournament of the New York 
Coal Trade Golf Association was held at th 
Seaview Golf Club on Saturday and Sunday last, 
about 25 members and guests attending. The 
usual club dinner was held on Saturday evening, 
Col. R. B. Baker presiding. As a precaution, o 
perhaps it was a coincidence, the main entrance 
to the former billiard room was walled off th 
day before, and in that room the coal men dine 
in seclusion and ‘without risk of interfering wit 
anyone else. 

Geo. T. Watson, of Fairmont, W. Va., wa 
called on as a visitor for a few remarks, as wa 
Manager Cook of the Imperial mines at Johns- 
town. W. B. Mehl of Westfield, N. J., launche 
into a vigorous discussion of labor matters whic 
won much applause. 

Attired in chef’s coat and hat, C. H. Geis 
president of the club, dropped in during a lull in 
the proceedings and was introduced by Col. 
Baker. After customary felicitations he spoke, 
with a bit of prompting, of President Harding’s 
recent visit to Seaview and of his conversation 
with the President upon business matters, espe- 
cially taxation. The line of thought thus voiced 
was deemed very encouraging by all present. 

The results of the day’s sport were: 

Qualifying round won by Ralph Perry. 


Coal Men Visit Seaview. 























Winner of Mickels cup, Ralph Perry. 
Low net for 18 holes, Sunday morning, Joseph 
E. Parsons. Low net, Sunday afternoon, W. D 
Eyre. Winner of visitors’ prize, Edward Carner. 





¢ 


Trimming the Expense Account. 


The matter of close calculation by certain 
interests in the trade, that are by no means in 
straitened circumstances but are merely’ panicky, 
is not a new feature. We recently had a talk 
with an old-time salesman, who told us of the 
monthly arguments about expense accounts that 
developed every thirty days with the irascible 
representative of a large concern now absorbed, 
practically, by one of the large interests. If 
matters were going badly every item, including 
all lunches and incidentals, was closely scrutinized 
by “E. B.,” and many a salesman was prompted 
to hold heal legitimate items because of the cross- 
examination that was almost cértain to ensue. 
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New York Notes 


D. Luzino is a newcomer in the Jocal wholesale 
trade, having opened an office at No. 1 Broadway, 
room 728. 

Pattison & Bowns, 25 Broadway, announce 
change of telephone number incidental to in- 
creased service. The new number is Whitehall 
4200. x 

H. Allan Miller, 44 Beaver street, represents 
the coal trade on recently posted list of candi- 
dates proposed for membership at the Seaview 


_ Golf Club. 


‘was taken 


J. W. Galloway, president, and J. E. McGowan, 
vice-president, of the Maryland Coal Co. were among 
the limited number of New Yorkers attending the 


' convention of the National Coal Association in Chi- 


cago this week. 


Harry J. Hughes, New York manager for E. 
Russell Norton, has been seriously il! with throat 


infection, which at one stage developed into lock- 


jaw. His condition is improving, however, and 
rapid recovery is now looked for. 

‘Stanley D. Fobes, who recently met with a 
serious automobile accident while driving near 


- Flushing, is reported as making good progress 


and expects to give at least part-time attention 
to his office in the course of the next fortnight. 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
has granted judgment of $17,000 in favor of the 
A. Sidney Davison Coal Co., against the National 
Park Bank of New York, in the matter of a draft, 
dated October 5, 1921, drawn on the Reilly- 


Peabody Fuel Co. 


R. M. Egan, of No. 1 Broadway, has been appointed 
New York representative of the New England Coal 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Egan is head of the firm 
of R. M. Egan & Co., Inc., who have been engaged 


in the wholesale coal business at No. 1 for some time 


past. Through his new connection he secures a good 
line of Pennsylvania bituminous coals, both high and 
low volatile. 

William H. Temple, of the Sterling Coal Co., 
ill with intestinal trouble «while en 
route to Seaview on Friday and soon after arrival 


‘there was conveyed to a quiet hotel in Atlantic 


City. As his condition showed no improvement 
on Sunday his removal to a hospital was ordered 
and under the auspices of Col. Baker he was 


taken to the Lankaneau Hospital in Philadelphia. 


The latest report indicates a slight change for 
the better. 





Railway Fuel Meeting in Chicago. 


Getting the maximum of power from eyery ton 
of coal burned, was the main topic of discussion 
at the opening session of the International Rail- 


way Fuel Association meeting Monday in Chi- 
cago. 


L. W. Baldwin, vice-president of the 
Illinois Central R. R. delivered an address on 
this subject, which was followed by discussion 
by members. 

According to Mr. Baldwin, the conservation of 
fuel depends largely on interesting and educating 
the men who place the fuel on the fires and upon 
the proper application of machinery. He de- 
scribed a fuel conservation campaign carried on 
by his road last fall. 

This convention, which is being held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, will last until Friday 
of this week. 

Other important speakers who will be heard 
at this convention are: S. U. Hooper, superin- 
tendent of the Baltimore and Ohio Ry.; W. S. 
Burnett of the Big Four Ry., and C. J. Barnett, 
an engineer, all of whom will discuss the subject 
of fuel economy from their various standpoints. 
Earl Cobb, president, of the Southwestern Coal 


Co., O. S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer, and 


D. C. Buell, director of the Railway Educational 
Bureau will appear before the convention. 


The dynamiting of a power transmission sta- 
tion at Elbenton, Fayette County, W. Va., last 
Wednesday, forced a dozen mines in that vicinity 
to close down. 


BURNS ELECTION 


Harmonious Arrangement by Conferences 
Between Majority and Minority Interests. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of Burns 
Bros. was held at what is technically the principal 
office of the corporation, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, on Thursday. 

The session was held in the board room of one of 
the New Jersey trust companies and was attended by 
more than the usual number of stockholders and their 
representatives; the legal fraternity and banking in- 
terests being largely represented. 

S. M. Williams, a former vice-president of the Jer- 
sey Central, presided and Joseph V. Chambers, sec- 
retary of the corporation, acted as secretary of the 
meeting, 

It was stated in the course of informal conversa- 
tions that a compromise ticket had been agreed upon 
after repeated negotiations, at a final meeting on 
Wednesday evening, but there were one or two points 
still to be considered, apparently, and after conference 
between stockholders present, the meeting was finally 
called to order at 11.30, when the following ticket was 
placed in nomination, as members of the board of 
directors for the coming year: 


Directors Chosen. 


J. S. Bache, of J. S. Bache & Co.; H. S. G. Brooks, 
of Burns Bros.; F. L, Burns, of Burns Bros.; M. F. 
Burns, of Burns Bros.; Thos. L. Chadbourne, attor- 
ney; G. D. Curtis, of Burns Bros.; Gerhard M. Dahl, 
vice-president, Chase National Bank; Allison Dodd, 
vice-president, C, & I. National Bank; Thos. F. Far- 
rell, of Burns Bros.; Harry B. Lake, of Ladenberg, 
Thalmann & Co.; Moritz Rosenthal, of Ladenberg, 
Thalmann & Co.; C. R. Runyon, Jr., of Burns Bros.; 
J. S. Smoot, of Burns Bros.; Mason B, Starring, of 
Ladenberg, Thalmann & Co.; Geo. C. Warren, Jr., of 
Loew & Co.; S. A. Wertheim, of Wyoming Valley 
Coal Co.; S,. M. Williams, of Burns Bros. 

Proxies representing 238,736 votes out of a total of 
240,000 were voted for this ticket, the Schatzkin and 
Shea majority joining with the minority interests. 
The number of votes represented by each was men- 
tioned, but, by request, and in the interest of har- 


‘mony, is not put on record. 


When seen at his office after the meeting, President 
Burns, who never has attended a stockholders’ meet- 
ing, stated that the arrangement was entirely satisfac- 
tory to him; the membership of the board having been 
so adjusted as to be agreeable to him, with practically 
equal representation to both sides. 

Much gratification is expressed in the trade circles 
with respect to this favorable outcome of a situation 
that had many disquieting possibilities. 


To Expand Burns Bros’. Operations. 


After the meeting W. J. Shea issued a statement, 
saying : 

“We voted our stock in favor of President M. F. 
Burns and his son, F. L. Burns, vice-president of the 
company, who are the premier men in the retail coal 
trade and who under an arrangement made with the 
opposition have agreed to continue the management of 
the business. 

“The new Board of Directors represents a very 
agreeable compromise between the new and the old 
interests, bringing into the board a very large new 
banking interest, which includes G. N. Dahl, of the 
Chase National Bank, Moritz Rosenthal of Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., and M. B. Starring, of the 
United Railways of San Francisco. 

“The policy of the new corporation is to increase 
the company’s operations within the five boroughs of 
New York and to nationalize as well the retail coal 
business. This is the first step in the direction of 
organizing companies that ‘will embrace Chicago, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Boston and Philadelphia.” 





The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation calls 
attention to the fact that the 1921 tonnage of that 
organization was 551,386 tons instead of 492,277 tons, 
as reported by the mine inspector in District XII. 
In this connection it is pointed out that instead ot 
having a loss in tonnage, as practically all operators 
did, the Clearfield Bitumnious Coal Corporation 
should be credited with an increase of roundly 120,000 
tons over 1920. 
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Outing of Philadelphia Coal Club. 


Pleasant Afternoon Enjoyed by Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers.: 


The annual summer outing of the Coal Club 
of Philadelphia was held at the Llanerch Country 
Club on the West Chester Pike, on Tuesday 
afternoon. As will be recalled, the club visits 
around at different places for its annual outing 
and it was generally said that the place selected 
this year was the best that had yet been chosen. 
About three miles from the city limits, or eight 
miles from the City Hall, it is readily accessible 
by electric cars as well as by a fine automobile 
road, and as the land west of the Schuylkill 
River rises at a steady rate, a considerable eleva- 
tion is reached in a short time, taking one out into 
the real country in less than half an hour after 
leaving Broad street and vicinity. It is such a 
locality as can be found in the neighborhood of 
Morristown, N. J., or White Plains, N. Y. 

Something more than 225 members of the 
wholesale and retail trade attended. Golf was 
participated in by a considerable number, a few 
playing tennis, but for the majority the baseball 
games were the center of attraction. First on 
the schedule was a game between representatives 
of the wholesale and the retail trade. This was 
shortened to five innings in order that the winners 
might have the opportunity to try conclusions 
in another game. p 

The retailers won by a score of 7 to 3, and were 
therefore pitted against the all-black team of the 
Gecrge B. Newton Coal Co., composed of colored 
employes and quite renowned in local circles. This 
was more animated and more closely played. . Once 
more the retail team won, the score of 2 to 1 indi- 
cating the skill displayed, 

The supper was not characterized by any formal 
proceedings, nothing in the way of speeches or 
entertainment. The arrangement of the club- 
house precluded anything in this line, but all 
concluded that the day’s activities had been quite 
sufficient, and were satisfied to make an early start 
on the return trip without prolonging the evening 
meal to a pronounced degree. 

Arrangements were in charge of the following 
committee: Pratt Thompson, chairman; M. J. 
Crean; iG. H. Peacock, R. Y. Warner ‘and R.-B. 
Platt. 


Secretary of Labor Davis, speaking before the 
Chamber of Commerce at St. Louis, declared 
himself in opposition to government ownership, 
and said, “I’ve seen it in operation and I’ve come 
to believe that in most instances it frazzles.” 
People are glad to have a man like Secretary 
Davis come out and say just what he means about 
such a vital subject, for he has been a working- 
man and a miner in his younger days and there- 
fore knows what he is talking about, especially 
in labor matters. 








} SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
inserticn. Credit is extended to subscrihers only. 


PAV RILABLS for connection with reputable 

high volatile operator; thirty-four years’ 
old, sixteen years’ experience in coal, excel- 
lent sales record, six years as sales manager. 
Finest references. Address “Box 2M,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 












DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations bought or 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COAL MEN ASK RELIEF 


Hampton Roads Shippers Petition I. C. C. 
for Change in Demurrage Rules. 





The Hampton Roads Demurrage Committee, 
acting on behalf of 34 coal shippers, has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
thission against Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginian railways, alleging 
that present tidewater demurrage rates are ex- 
cessive. 

It is sought to have the period of free time 
on coal standing at the piers increased to 10 
days, averaged over a period’ of 90 days, and to 
have the rate reduced to $1 per car per day. 
This would mean a doubling of the free time 
and a cutting in two of the rate per day, besides 
substituting the 90-day average rule for the present 
method of monthly adjustments. In justification 
of the plea for more liberal terms it is pointed 
out that at lake ports demurrage settlements are 
averaged over six months. 

The Commission is also asked to order a change 
in the rules to provide for the application of 
surplus credit days against debit days on cars 
left standing on track at the end of the settlement 
period. 

In connection with the substitute car rule, under 
which the railway may deliver the cars of any 
shipper in disregard of the order of their arrival, 
the statement is made that in the Norfolk & 
Western’s tariff this rule is so limited that the 
substitution of dumping dates upon which the 
release of cars is figured can only apply on cars 
containing coal of the same quality designation or 
pool number as the car substituted. It is sought 
to compel the N. & W. to construe this rule in the 
same manner as the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Virginian, so that the release of the oldest car of 
a shipper could be figured as the dumping date 
of the car substituted, no matter what quality or 
grade of coal it contained. 


Ask Readjustment on Back Payments. 


The complainants also ask that the railroads be 
ordered to refund the difference between the 
demurrage paid under the present rules and the 
amount that would have accurred if the proposed 
rules had been in effect. 


Gibbs L. Baker and Karl Knox Gartner are 
attorneys for the Demurrage Committee, the 
membership of which is as follows: W. W. Hous- 
ton, chairman; J. L. Moon, George P. Daniels, 
George W. St. Clair, J. G. Miller, F. L. Poin- 
dexter, Os; W! Gardner, (E201) Bord, andiss., CG. 
Higgins. 

The committee represents these companies: 
Amherst Coal Co; Archibald McNeil & Sons Co.; 
J. Aron & Co., Inc.; Castner, Curran & Bullitt, 
Inc.; Coal Export Corporation; Consolidated 
Pocahontas Coal Co.; Cory Mann George Corpo- 
ration; Cosgrove & Wynkoop Coal Co.; Dalton- 
Kelly Coal Corporation; Dexter & Carpenter, 
Inc.; Emmons Coal Mining Co.; Fayette Smoke- 
less Fuel Co.; Fort Dearborn Coal & Export Co.: 
Hasler & Co.,.Inc.; Interstate Coal & Dock Co.; 
Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks; Kentenia Coal Co.; 
Kinsley Steamship Lines; Lake & Export Coal 
Corporation; Pan Handle Coal Co.; Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co.; C. H. Sprague & Son Co.; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co.; Chesapeake 
& Virginian Coal Co.; Nottingham & Wrenn Co.; 
Tuttle Corporation; Virginia Smokeless Coal Co.; 
West Virginia Coal Co.; Weston Dodson & Co.; 
W. A. Marshall & Co.; George E. Warren Co., 
and White Oak Coal Co. 


Better conditions are reflected. by increased 
receipts in this office, showing a return of con- 
fidence and better trade results generally, Some 
of the recent great are down and out, but. others 
are getting their courage back. 


Mr. Naylor, representing the Johnstown C. & 
C.. Co., was in, the city last week looking over 
__ the market situation. 
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RATE CUT ORDERED 


Freight on Coal and Other Commodities to 
Be Reduced 10% July 1 


A 10 per cent reduction in freight rates on prac- 
tically all classes. of commodities, including coal, was 
ordered last Wednesday by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective July 1st. The only exceptions 
are farm products and a few other articles on which 
the railroads voluntarily reduced rates some time ago. 

The method by which the commission calculated 
its 10 per cent decrease caused the wrongful impres- 
sion at first that the reductions in various districts 
into which the railroad systems are divided varied 
from 14 per cent downward. The method adopted 
was to take the rates prior to August 26, 1920, as 
100 per cent, add to this the percentage of increase 
in various districts ordered on August 26, 1920, and 
then direct a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. 

For instance, the increase directed on August 26, 
1920, for the railroads of the Eastern District was 
40 per cent, thus giving an index figure of 140 per 
cent as of August 26, 1920. Ten per cent of this 
is 14 per cent, and the commission directed that 
26 per cent be substituted: for the original 40 per 
cent. The same method was followed in the other 
districts and for interterritorial traffic, in each of 
which the advance granted on August 26, 1920, 
varied somewhat. 


New Tidewater Rates. 


An interesting question arises as to how the reduc- 
tion will be figured on bituminous coal for New York 
harbor. A straight 10 per cent cut on the present 
Clearfield rate of $3.11 to the lower ports would make 
the new rate $2.80. 

But when the 40 per cent advance was made on 
August 26, 1920, it was not based on the Clearfield 
rate then in effect, $2.15, but on the Westmoreland- 
Fairmont rate of $2.40. This made the latter rate 


$3.36. Then the new Clearfield rate was arrived at 
by deducting: the 25-cent differential from $3.36, 
making $3.11. 


Therefore the Clearfield rate was advanced slightly 
more than 40 per cent, and.the same was true of the 
short-rates on the B. & O. They were arrived at by 
subtracting 25 cents from the new Fairmont rate. 
The Greensburg rate of $3.21 on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was made by deducting 15 cents from the 
Westmoreland rate of $3.36. 

The railroads desired to maintain the existing 
differentials of 10 and 25 cents between the high and 
low rates, and to have made a straight 40 per cent 
advance would have disturbed this. 

They will no doubt wish to avoid changing the 
differentials in the present instance, and it is not plain 
whether they will make a 10 per cent reduction on 
the Clearfield rate, and then add on 10 and 25 cents 
to arrive at the Greensburg and Westmoreland-Fair- 
mont rates, or make a 10 per cent reduction in the 
high rates and deduct 25 cents in order to arrive at 
the new Clearfield rate. 

In any event, the difference will amount to only a 
few cents one way or the other, and the new short- 
rate on bituminous coal to the lower ports in New 
York harbor from mines on the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroads and connections will be 
$2.80 or thereabouts; and $2.85 to Pier 18 and Port 
Liberty. 

The present rate on smokeless coal to Hampton 
Roads is $2.80, and after July 1st it will be $2.52. 
This will be 28 cents below the Clearfield rate to 
New York, assuming that the latter is $2.80. 

Present differential in favor of the Roads is 31 
cents, so that the shippers of Pennsylvania coal will 
only gain three cents on their southern competitors 
as a result of the rate readjustment, This is not 
enough to help them much in getting back business 
lost to the smokeless shippers in the past year, both 
in New England and in New York harbor and 
vicinity. ' 

A flat 10 per cent reduction in the freight rates on 
anthracite to New York harbor will amount to 26 
cents on domestic sizes and 25 cents on steam sizes. 
The new rates to the lower ports will be: domestic, 
$2.35; steam, $2.22 


. 


‘not to do what Secretary Weeks is doing, pre 
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COMMISSION MIGHT FAIL — 


Experience Shows Miners Would Probabif 
Reject an Adverse Decision. — "4 


Those who think that the appointment of a 
Government commission is all that is necessary 
to settle the coal strike have short memories. 

In the summer of 1920 the day men at many 
union mines in the bituminous fields staged an 
outlaw strike because they .were dissatisfied with 
the award of the commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to end the 1919 strike. It was neces- 
sary to give them a further increase of $1.50 a 
day to get them back to work and to preven 
the strike spreading. 


In September of the same year about one-half. 
of the anthracite mine workers went on a “vaca 
tion strike” because they did not like the terms 
granted them by the Anthracite Commission, 
also appointed by the President. 


In both of these instances the men had bee 
granted wage increases by the original arent 
but struck for more. If a commission appointed i 
by President Harding should decide that the 
miners’ wages ought to be reduced, is it likel 
that all of the union members, or any substantial 
percentage of them, whether in the anthracite or 
bituminous region, would accept the award? | 


They might if the commission is not appointed 
until the strike has lasted some time longer and 
the men have been virtually starved into sub- 
mission, but hardly at this stage of the game 
Those in authority at Washington realize this 
and so are in no hurry to act. * 


Evidence that the spirit of organized labor has 
not changed since the outlaw strikes of two years 
ago is contained in the following dispatch fro 
Minneapolis, appearing in the dailies last week: 

“Charging that the Railroad Labdér Board had 
infringed upon their constitutional freedom, 200 
delegates of railway station agents at the closing 
session of their annual convention today voted 
to ‘abide ‘orily by. such decision of the board''as 


the tinion thinks" just and equitable. a 8 18 Sous 
Tati 



























Government Profiteering in Coal. 


At the very time when one branch of the 
Government is asking operators and wholesalers 
to refrain from the auction method of selling 
coal to the highest bidder, another branch has 
adopted this same method of disposing of 
surplus supply. 

If Secretary Hoover will examine a copy of 
the New York Commercial of May 23rd he will 
find an advertisement of the War Department 
announcing that 5,600 tons of bituminous coal will 
be offered for sale at public auction at Camp 
Jackson, S. C., on June 8th. 


How can Mr. Hoover consistently ask coal men 


sumably with the approval of President Harding? 





* 


To Buy or Not to Buy. 


In Philadelphia the coal department of the 
American Ice Co. is giving the following advice 
to domestic coal consumers in the advertising 
columns of the local dailies: , 

“Whether it is better for. peace of mind to 
buy now for next Fall and pay current prices— 
or whether it is better to wait until the strike shall 
have been settled and prices adjusted. 

“Every day we are asked this question. O# 
judgment is not infallible, but it is honest. 3 

“We have the coal to sell, but still believe that 
it is the part of wisdom to buy lightly now and 
to have bins filled later.” 





The Hudson Coal Co. has purchasea the prop 
erty of the Hillman Coal Co. at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., for $325,000. It is understood that the breaker. 
will be abandoned and the remaining coal taken 
out through one of the Hudson Coal Company’s 
collieries which adjoins the Hillman bropertyg 
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Bituminous Output Fails to Hold Gain 


Rises to 4,421,000 Tons in Second Week of May but This Rate Is Not Malntauiedae 


Anthracite Production Limited to Steam Sizes Dredged from Rivers. 


- Bituminous production rose to 4,421,000 tons 
during the week ending May 13th, the latest week 
for which the figures are all in. While this was 
the best record since the strike began, the indica- 
‘tions are that it was the high-water mark for the 
time being and that instead of last week show- 
ing a further increase, a slightly smaller tonnage 
was mined. 

This is indicated by the following daily record 
of car loadings, as reported to the U. S. Geologi- 
eal Survey, covering the Sth, 6th and part of the 
7th week of the strike: 


5th Week 6th Week 7th Week 
May 1-6 May 8-13. May 15-18 
Cars Cars Cars 
Monday 11,598 13,118 13,399 
MESUAY —.. 2 s.0--.- 12,160 13,266 12,726 
Wednesday . 12,861 13,445 13,421 
Semdrsday —....... 12,487 13,266 13,283 
Lttabe aoc 12,778 Tie aa 
Batunday ... i. 3's 11,265 11,454 


It will be noticed that production during the 
first four days of last week did not quite equal 
that of the same period of the week before. The 
record of production therefore suggests no marked 
change in the number of men on strike. No 
further increase is reported in shipments out of 
southeast Kentucky and Tennessee, the only  dis- 
trict where any considerable number of striking 
union miners have gone back to work. In Penn- 
sylvania there is little change in the non-union 
districts affected by the strike, except for a very 

slight increase in shipments from the Connells- 
ville coke region. 
That the market has quickened is indicated by 
rising spot prices. Some districts are now pro- 
ducing at a maximum, but in others, particularly 
the Southern Appalachians and the fields of the 
Rocky Mountain States not affected by the strike, 
demand is not yet active enough to call out full- 
time production. 


~ Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Comparative figures showing the output of soft 
coal during the four latest weeks for which com- 
plete returns are available, and for the corres- 
ponding weeks of last year, are presented below: 


——Net Tons— 


~ Week ended ) 1922 1921 
ONC Oe 3,575,000 6,815,000 
OS eeeoon 4,175,000 6,984,000 
WUE Ope tenicials c=." oo-s.s 4,164,000 7,391,000 
lois UlRis Joga eeeoeaine 4,421,000 8,009,000 

Anthracite. 


No change in the situation in the anthracite 
region is reported. Production during the week 
ended May 13th was limited to 140 cars of steam 
sizes dredged from the rivers. The total output 
‘did not exceed 7,000 tons, or about three-tenths 
of one per cent of the output in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

Shipments are, however, being made from the 
storage yards of the producers. The number of 
unbilled cars of anthracite has apparently been 
reduced to a level proportional to these shipments 
from storage, for in the last three weeks the 
total no bills have increased rather than decreased. 
The daily average number of unconsigned loads 
of anthracite in the week of May 13th was 1,172, 
against the revised figure—l,046—for the week 
ended April 29th. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


Practically complete returns for all of the 
roads give the daily average number of coal loads 
-unconsigned for the week ended May 13th at 10,753 
ears of bituminous coal against a maximum of 
30,730 in the week ended April 8th. In five weeks’ 





time the number of unbilled loads has thus been 
cut to one-third. It is now below the level of 
March 4th last, but still above normal. The follow- 
ing statement gives the average daily coal loads 
unconsigned for all of the carriers: 


Cars Cars 
Week ended bituminous anthracite 
Marcie Atay aie cto une ains cre 14,126 1,548 
AND Bil Oe es ise ee, = oie oes 30,730 2,815 
Mavs Gie(fevised)) vic cslaas = 13,873 1,069 
May 13 (preliminary)..... 10,753 1,172 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 
of the largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent 


of the total number of unbilled loads. They are 
as follows (cars of soft coal): 
IM airy aero e attr cecal uae eta one 12,226 
DE te CARES a ate Rte, MR ere 10,901 
Maier Ole ieeeey states oe notes cies, 0's 9,011 
US les igy- onl ih naan De RAC. aie Sas ee Rae 8,178 
Mi anys | Opiate ro st oucceterecteti ce Tia ote ces tie) cc ate 7,361 


It will be seen that over the country as a whole 
the number of unbilled loads is steadily declining. 
In the Northern Appalachian region, however, 
the number of no bills has now become practically 
stationary. 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


In spite of the strike and the dull market at 
the head of the Lakes, dumpings of bituminous 
coal over piers at Lake Erie ports continue at the 
rate of from 250,000 to 300,000 tons a week. In 
the week ended May 14th, 255,212 tons of cargo 
coal and 6,367 tons of vessel fuel were handled. 
Much of this coal is moving down Lake Erie to 
Buffalo and other points. 

The cumulative total from the opening of navi- 
gation to May 14th was 1,379,368 tons. In compari- 
son with 1921 and 1919 this was a decrease of 
about 50 per cent, but the record for this year is 
60 per cent larger than. in 1920 when the season 
was late in starting, and the switchmen’s strike 
interfered with transportation. 

Details are shown below: 


Cargo Vessel Total 

coal fuel dumped 
Week ended May 7.. 292,882 8,354 301,236 
Week ended May 14. 255,212 6,367. 261,579 
Season to May 14... 1,350,735 46,633 1,397,368 
Corres. period 1921.. 2,605,193 87,476 2,692,669 
Corres. period 1920.. 781,206 83,317 864,523 
Corres. period 1919.. 2,740,936 137,814 2,878,750 


Someone is trying to pit water freights against 
railroad rates, with the usual agricultural slant 
that the “railway is always wrong.” It has been 
often remarked by lawyers that a jury of farmers 
will always give a verdict against the railroad, 
it matters not what the evidence may appear to 
outsiders. Will the good road movement and 
everyone his own shipper of freight via auto- 
truck bring a reform as to this subject? Even 
with rates lower on local freight boats than those 
charged by the railroad companies, outside of 
the heavier materials, the business has dwindled 
in one’s own generation, according to the observa- 
tions of an up-State dealer. No one, who has 
watched the Hudson, but must have noticed the 
decline in the number of craft to be seen. 
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ANOTHER PRICE CONFERENCE 


Non-Union Operators to Meet With Hoover 
Again Next Tuesday. 


Another conference between Secretary Hoover 
and non-union bituminous operators will be held 
in Washington next Wednesday, May 3lst. At 
the first meeting, held May 18th, Mr. Hoover out- 
lined a plan which he hoped would improve the 
distribution of soft coal and hold prices down. 
The 50 operators present agreed to his scheme, 
and now he seeks to gain the support of all the 
other mine owners whose plants are in operation. 
Their number is estimated at about 1,500. 

To that end he called next week’s conference, 
stating that in the meantime, the Administration 
expects the operators not to sell coal at prices 
in excess of the Garfield prices, with such adjust- 
ments as are necessary to meet such changed 
conditions as to costs and other factors, as will 
be fair to the public and the operators.” 

In announcing the call Mr. Hoover said: 

“Charges by wholesalers or retailers of larger 
commissions than were allowed under the Garfield 
scale, or the resale of coal for speculative pur- 
poses, are not fair to the public and the Govern- 
ment would like to hear from consumers who 
have been subjected to higher prices than this’ 
basis warrants. 

“The vast majority of coal operators and whole- 
salers everywhere are expressing approval of the 
action of the Administration to curb speculative 
rises in the price of coal and are co-operating 
finely with the Government to maintain this 
situation. 


Says Coal Men Deserve Gratitude. 


“The action of. the producing operators and 
wholesalers in this particular deserves the grati- 
tude of the public, more especially as a large part 
of the coal produced for many months prior to 
the strike was produced without profit and even 
at a loss. The great majority of operating mines 
wish to demonstrate their sense of responsibility 
to public interest in this matter. 

“The object of the meeting of May 31 is to 
devise a means whereby this spirit of co-operation 
with the Government and the public can be or- 
ganized and made effective.” 

Mr. Hoover’s plan calls for the formation of 
committees in each mining district to allocate 
orders among the local producers, with a central 
committee in Washington to co-ordinate the work 
of the district committees, 

It is understood that Secretary Hoover feels 
there is enough coal being produced, say 4,500,006 
tons a week, despite the fact that consumption 
has risen to 8,500,000 to 9,000,000 tons, to prevent 
an acute shortage if it is properly allotted. Some 
consumers have enough coal to last until August 
and they can wait while others closer down to 
the boards get coal. It is his desire to let the 
coal people themselves allot and distribute the 
coal to consumers if it can be done by them 
effectively, instead of resorting to national Fuel 
Administration operation as during the war. 


How many businesses would last if the wages 
to be paid, the number of employes necessary 
and the price at which the goods were to be sold, 
were all laid down by law, and yet the amount 
of trade be all decided by that old leveler “supply 
and demand?” Yet that is what the railroads are 
subjected to, and capital will not be available to 
rehabilitate and maintain them until politicians 
keep their hands off, and managers by a discreet 
course invoke public esteem and support. 








Weekly Bituminous Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


w————F oreign— ——_, New England———_, Other 
Week ended Cargo Bunker Cargo Bunker Coastwise Total 
veNgot mt TF Bsa creeds cited eR acis ene 59,252 36,407 221,337 6,425 51,834 375,255 
NGO Oh ty Ae any cet ee 35,526 33,890 205,567 4,816 86,574 366,373 
AU Gls Overs a eres Stree C 57,206 2heshh 213,385 3,708 94,447 396,003 
IMT Aven Obie Smredens ctecs oh sebevstetals 47,015 40,078 187,356 4,358 81,349 360,156 
TNE, Ve US Pa ee ete 17,276 27,587 - 231,059 4,010 107,653 387,585 
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WELSH COAL MARKET 


Slight Let-Up in Demand Noted, With Prices 
Inclined to Soften. 


CarpirF, Wales, May 16—The Cardiff coal 
market has suffered some uneasiness since our 
last report and salesmen report that there is a 
perceptible diminution in forward inquiries. The 
Best Admiralty collieries are now prepared to 
accept early business on a slightly lower scale. 

On the whole the market is somewhat uncer- 
tain, but the best descriptions are not command- 
ing more than 28/6 f. o. b., with second grades 
at 28/ —f. o. b. 

Monmouthshire coals have also become less 
firm in the past couple of weeks, but appear to 
be picking up again to a firmer level, Monmouth- 
shire coals recently commanded 28/ —, but are 
obtainable today in fair supply at 27/6 for the 
best descriptions and 26/6 to 27/—for second 
grades. 

Contrary to all expectations, the result of the 
March trading shows that once more the financial 
returns have been most unsatisfactory. Under 
present agreements capital takes 17 per cent of 
the proceeds of the industry and labor 83 per cent. 
In order to pay the miners’ minimum wage for 
March, the coal owners had to sacrifice a large 
portion of their 17 per cent, their total profits 
sacrificed being £171,371, only £125,000 being 
retained. 

It is stated that in the past five months eleven 
million pounds has been paid in wages, whereas 
the owners have taken £207,000, or less than 2 per 
cent of the wage bill. 

The returns for April are expected to be better, 
although the intervention of the holiday season 
has affected outputs and exports. For the week 
ended April 28th, a decrease of 23,000 tons is re- 
ported over the former week. 





Exports by Countries. 
For the week ended April 28th, a total of 453,247 
tons was shipped from the Welsh ports to the 
following destinations: 


Tons. 
Fane; Vise ede acts a veh Se ee ee ee 147,678 
Ttali stein vic s Ja teete, «acre sTORee eee ae eee 49,290 
South, ,America “4... 2..«% eee eee) eee 85,649 
Spaitti sfc kein gi des Gosek t sie eee ree ee 26,335 
ROrtgtlalic” qa riz esp sie). biksreayeke eee eae 36,595 
MGFEECE “Ais itn cudteie os 3 6 os Oe ae eee Nil. 
British coaling stations: © cements Bas/00 
Other* countries ». 4.) 5.4. = cere eee 71,945 
Total: vu... chat on ee nee ee 453,247 


A feature of the week’s exports was the heavy 
increase in South American exports, the above 
figures being the highest weekly shipment this 
year. In addition, good increases are recorded to 
France and Portugal, particularly to the latter 
country, where the demand is showing consider- 
able expansion. 

In the above week four cargoes were shipped 
to Buenos Ayres, making a total tonnage of 
34,000 tons, and five cargoes, totaling 28,350 tons, 
to Rio de Janeiro. In addition approximately 
17,000 tons was dispatched to Montevideo. 


Cardiff Prices. 


The approximate ruling prices of the various 
descriptions of Welsh coals are as follows: 


Large. lis I) 135 
Best=Admiralties J... ee pee 28/6 
Second *Admiralties 7.5. 28/ 
Best “Low ‘Volatile ©.9... ssc eeee Zi. tore /6 
Other Low Volatile 7i2525 ee eee 24/ to 25/6 
Best Monmouthshires joe eee 27/6 
Second Monmouthshires ........... 26/6 to 27/6 
Other Monmouthshires and Or- 

dinary Cardiff) Panceme see 24/ to 25/6 
Smalls. 
Best Steams: . . . 2 .vcgeeeee ie eee 18/6 to 19/6 
Second Steams. .742 ee eee 17/6 to 18/6 
Other’ Qualities .. epee eee 15/m tow l//6 
Washed Nuts ...,.cj:naheeie cies ene 22/6 to 27/6 
Washed: Smalls: sie eae 19/6 
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Foundry Coke 
Patent Fuel 


32/6 to 35/ 
25/ to 28/6 


cece ee Vu se 6p Ss cit ee es & cle 


Freights from Cardiff. 


The freight market is irregular, with the avail- 
able tonnage being more than sufficient to meet 
current needs. 

Latest fixtures from Cardiff are: 


Alexandriawenteecis 15/6Genoa options 12/6 13/ 
Buenos Ayres ..... 13/9 Haynememienenctdere. 6/6 
Bari J. seeeienier 14/Cassbalmasapenenen 10/6 
Bordeaux ee eerie 7] (© POLionmey. cette 13/ 
Barcelona eee 147" Porttsaid'ss sence 14/6 
Brest:). 5.7% pases 6/ Rotiemeern.ces oe Tfaeeh 
Casablanca geese 15/7 St-Vincénts seer 11/ 
Civitavecchiass. se. 147 “Vienicentednuntnen ee 15/ 


LAKE TRADE UNEVEN 


Big Movement in Some Commodities, Little 
Doing in Others. 


BuFrFato, May 25.—The trade of the Great Lakes, 
after a month or more of the season, is still pretty 
spotted. Some industries are booming, some are a 
trifle slow, and of course the hard coal trade is prac- 
tically standing still, with no prospect of activity 
right away. Buffalo has shipped two coal cargoes 
so far and Oswego about four jags of anthracite. 
The Ohio soft coal ports have done something, but 
not enough to be of account. Buffalo has a novel 
trade in soft coal from West Virginia, getting more 
than 100,000 tons a week. 

It is the grain trade alone that is booming. Al- 
ready about 35,000,000 bushels of grain has come in 
at Buffalo and the trade to the St. Lawrence through 
Port Colborne is so heavy that vessels wait two 
weeks or more for transfer. Buffalo, really the over- 
flow point of the: route to Montreal, is reshipping 
more than 500,000. bushels a week, while the Barge 
Canal is active and the east-bound rail routes are 
doing a heavy business to the seaboard. It all means 
that the crops, mostly of Canadian wheat, are, finding 
a market for what they will bring, to make ready 
for the new crops. 

The ore trade by lak@is pretty slow. It was given 
out some time ago that about twice as much ore 
would be moved this season as was last and it may 
happen, but the activity is not very pronounced yet. 
In fact, no freight rate has been made yet which does 
not look like a brisk trade right away. In 1920 
Buffalo received around 8,000,000 tons of ore by 
lake, which would be enough alone to keep the fleet 
busy, but with only 1,000,000 or so, as last year, 
something else is needed. 

With ore as slack as it is, the grain shippers take 
advantage of rates and are paying only two cents or 
a fraction more. With ore moving the vessels would 
go up light rather than take such a rate. Everybody 
is at sea as to the lake season. For instance, Buf- 
falo is unloading grain vessels promptly, but Port 
Colborne, less than 20 miles away, is holding them 
two weeks. There is a saving of a cent a bushel in 
unloading rates at the latter port over Buffalo, but 


nobody can figure, with the general uncertain state 
of things, which port is the more favorable to the 
trade, 


Ore, coal and grain now make up the bulk of the 
lake commodities. There is only one package freight 
company doing business with the lower lakes, and 
the lumber trade, once so heavy, is practically gone. 
So when one leading industry stands still and another 
is slack, the business is not promising. 





Mimic War on the Lackawanna. 


The re-establishment on a peace basis of the 
U.S. Field Artillery practice range at Tobyhanna, 
Pa., gives the opportunity for the Lackawanna 
poet to quote Miss Phoebe Snow as follows: 

“Though guns may roar, they speak no more 

In angry accents as in war. 
The shell’s swift flight now brings delight 
When viewed from Road of Anthracite.” 


The Elkhorn Block Coal Co., of Ashland, Ky., has 
increased its capital stock from $18,000 to $125,000. 


\ 
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Fairmont Notes 





M. C. Lough, Hutchinson Coal Co., was a recent 
Parkersburg visitor. 
Glenn F. Barns, of the Hite-Barns Co., was on 
a business trip to Pittsburgh a few days ago. i 
W. E. Watson, president of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co., has returned from Pittsburgh. 
Harry B. Clark returned last week from an ex~ 
tended trip to New York. 
Howard W. Showalter, president of the 
Diamond Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh last week. 
Floyd J. Patton, of the Patton Coal Co., was in 
Baltimore over the week-end on business. 
Harry and Thomas Whyel, coal operators of 
Uniontown, Pa., were in Fairmont recently. 


Stephen Arkwright, president of the Arkwrighth 


Coal ee is back from a business trip to Steubens- 
ville, 

Eberts, Wheeling, secretary Chesapeake Coal 
Co., were in Fairmont a few days ago. 


Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady Coal 
Corporation, has returned from a business trip 


to Baltimore. 


For several days C. H. Jenkins, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hutchinson Coal Co. was con- 
fined to his home with a heavy cold. 


Some of the wagon mines along the Morgaiil 
town & Wheeling Railway have opened up. On 
Monday three were at work and on Tuesday two. 


Everett Drennen, New York, president of the 
West Virginia C. & C. Co., was in Fairmont a 
week for the meeting of the directors of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso-_ 
ciation. ' 


Charles F. Ice, general manager of the Penn 
Coal & Realty Co., Queen Shoals, Kanawha 
County, W. Va., was in Fairmont for the con- 
clave of the Grand Commandery, Knights Tem-- 
plar, of West Virginia. >. 


orl. Denly, ‘president, and i. T_Ro ins, vied’ 
president of the Schroeder-Kelly Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, have been visiting their various connections 
in West Virginia, which include those at Hunting- 
ton, Charleston, Bluefield and Fairmont. 


Last Saturday additional sixteen tents were 
pitched at Maidsville, Monongalia County, where 
the first tent colony in that county was started. 
The miners were evicted from houses of the 
Rosedale Coal Co. 


Among the coal operators from northern West? 
Virginia who will attend the convention of the 
National Coal Association at Chicago this week 
are: C. H. Jenkins and George S. Brackett, 
Fairmont, and A. Lisle White and Daniel Howard, 
Clarksburg. | 


‘iB 4 Johnson, Bellaire, O., president, and C. : 




























As a result of a conference here between B. & O 
officials and the Monongahela Valley Operators’ 
Association, it is believed that freight rates in 
the Monengatrela Valley will be readjusted to 
eliminate the present system of “Pittsburgh plus,” 
or in other words put all of the towns in the 
valley in the Ceneral Freight Association ter 
tory. It may take four or five months to readjust, 
however. This is important to the mining indus- 
try because of the shipments of supplies and 
other goods. 


At the annual session of the Grand 
mandery, Knights Templar, : 
former Judge Scott C. Lowe, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Monongah Fuel Co., Fairmont, was 
elected grand commander. Coal men from all 
over the state were present at this session, as 
well as the ceremonial session of Osiris Temple, 
Wheeling, which was held here. Shriners pre-— 
sented ex-Governor A. B. Fleming, a large stock- 
holder in the Consolidation Coal Co., with a floral 
piece. It is 29 years since Governor Fleming held 
on the rope, but his heart was with the sons of 
the desert, although unable to parade with the 
EES, 
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Quiet in Anthracite Field. 


| The quiet in the anthracite region is very 
notable. _While. some miners resort to the in- 
expensive pastime of fishing to employ their idle 
hours, many of them are taking automobile trips 
around through the region. The sale of auto- 
mobiles has been large since the early part of 
‘the year, we are told, and the construction of 
small garages adjacent to miners’ cottages is quite 
a feature. 

At Lykens, miners borrowed the coal company’s 
‘grading equipment and laid out an elaborate base- 
ball diamond. They also volunteered for improve- 
ment work on the public square, which was fixed 
up in good style. 

All reports from the region indicate that there 
is very little restlessness on the part of the men, 
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and certainly no thought of going back to work 
at a reduced rate. 

We were informed that many families laid in 
flour by the barrel and sugar by the hundred- 
weight early in April, and with garden vegetables 
coming in soon they are prepared to stand quite 
a siege. 


It has been learned from the office of the Fuel 
Administrator that the investigation into the coal sit- 
uation in Haverhill, Mass., has progressed to a point 
where it is asserted that coal prices in that city are 
38 per cent higher now than during the régime of 
the Fuel Administration during the war period, as 
compared with prices in Boston, 25 per cent higher. 
It is said that the books of coal dealers in Haverhill 
will be examined to ascertain actual operating costs 
and profits made. 
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West Virginia Operators Meet: 


The West Virginia State Coal Association met in 
Chicago at the Blackstone Hotel on Tuesday of this 
week and re-elected following officers: President, J. 
G, Bradley, Dundon, W. Va.; vice-president, Everett 
Drennen, Elkins, W, Va.; secretary, Walter H. Cun- 
ningham, Huntington, and treasurer, C. C. Dickinson, 
Charleston, 

Quinn Morton resigned as director at large of the 
National Coal 
C. C. Dickinson was elected to fill the vacancy. 

J. J. Tierney, of Powhatan, was elected director 
to complete the association’s quota. 

W. H. Cunningham was indorsed as director at 
large of the National Association. 


Association, owing to ill-health, and 
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| Cincinnati Notes 


R. L. Mears, of Rogers, Brown & Co., St. Louis, 
was a business visitor to Cincinnati on Monday. 

A. B. Rawn, of the Solvay Collieries Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., was seeing coal operators here on Friday. 

The Keel Coal Co. is installing electric mining ma- 
chines and locomotives at its property near Pike- 
ville, Ky. 

Elmer McConaghey, of the Kearns Coal Co., has 
gone to Montana for a month’s vacation, accompanied 
by his wife, 

J. R. Bridges, of the Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., St. Louis, was in Cincinnati on a fuel 
quest on Friday. 

Tom H. Dew, of the Western Coal Co., was looking 
after coal supplies in the Logan district of West 
Virginia last week, 

A. K. Mordue, of C. M. Moderwell & Co., Chicago, 
was in Cincinnati on Monday. He was on his way 
to West Virginia, 

Claudius L. Biddison has been made mine manager 
of the properties of the Nangatuck Coal Co., at 
Nangatuck, W. Va. 

William Purkiss, of Detroit, one of the Michigan 
representatives of the Middle West Coal Co., was 
at the home office this week. 

John Hoffman, vice-president of the Kentucky Fuel 
Co., is spending the week in the Harlan and Bell 
county mining districts of Kentucky. 

A receiver has been asked for the Moss-Chamberlin 
Coal Co. of Covington, Ky., by the president of the 
corporation, who says it is insolvent. 

C. R. Klein, of the Waubun Coal Co., Chicago, 
stopped off in Cincinnati on Monday on his way 
through to the West Virginia mining districts. 

H. K. Howard, of the Ogle Coal Co., is looking 
after the interests of his company for a few weeks in 
the Harlan and Hazard coal districts of Kentucky. 

Pau; Gilham, who formerly was resident manager 
of the Thomas N. Mordue Coal Co., is back from 
a two months’ stay in Florida and is greatly improved 
in health. 

Ed. Holyoke has returned from Beckley, W. Va., 
where he was with the Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., 
and has become associated with his brother, Frank, 
in his coal jobbing office in the Traction Building. 

George Rapp and C. L. Roden have formed the 
Blue Creek Mining Co. and opened offices in the 
Rawson Building. They formerly were connected 
with the Caroline Mining Co., which has been dis- 
solved. 

Quin Morton, vice-president of the Fort Dearborn 
Coal Co., who is in St. Luke’s Hospital at Chicago, 
following a paralytic stroke which affected the lower 
part of his body, is much improved according to the 
report of his physicians, who feel assured of his com- 
plete recovery. 

Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co.; D. 
H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co.; E. C. Howe, 
of the Pocahontas Coal Co.; J. G. Metcalf, of the 
Reliance Coal Co., and L. M. Webb, of the Webb 
Fuel Co., are in Chicago this week attending the con- 
vention of the national coal association, 

Edward Schonebaum, who was for 20 years con- 
nected with the Otto Marmet Coal Co. and the 
Marmet-Halm Coal Co., as general manager and 
treasurer, but who retired from active service a few 
years ago, died at his home in Hyde Park, Cincinnati, 
last week after an extended illness. He was about 60 
years of age. 


It is interesting to note that the Hotels Statler 
Co. has arranged for the construction of a new 
Hotel Statler at an estimated cost of $7,500,000 
in the Park Square section of Boston. Such a 
commercial hotel as this company operates in 
other cities will, we think, be much appreciated 
by visitors to Boston, where there is little to 
choose between two or three hotels of an ex- 
travagant type, and ancient establishments 
reminiscent of old-time taverns. Commercial hotels 
of a modern type are scarce in Boston. 





General Notes | 


William Hussey, with Henry B. Pruser Co., 
Mt. Vernon, is now secretary of the Westchester 
County Coal Merchants’ Association. 


H. W. Perrin, of Philadelphia, manager of 
anthracite sales, M. A. Hanna & Co., has left for 
an extended fishing trip in Canada. 


W. H. Bradford & Co., Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, have much enlarged office 
space and now occupy nearly all the twentieth 
floor. 


The power-house of the Peck’s Run Coal Co., 
a non-union mine five miles from Buckhannon, 
W. Va., was dynamited last Saturday. Fifty-five 
men were employed there. 





F. A. Taylor, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Maryland Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia, was 
among those who returned on the initial trip of 
the Majestic, having been absent in Europe for 
about six weeks. 


The New York State and New England branch 
of the Operators Fuel Agency, Greensburg, Pa., 
has been moved to the Municipal Gas Building, 
126 State street, Albany, N. Y. New telephone 
numbers are Main 6556-7, 


A. Hanniball & Co. were the low bidders for 
supplying 11,000 tons of anthracite for the City 
Hospital and City Hall, Jersey City. Their bid 
was as follows: Egg, $12.16; stove, $12.34; chest- 
nut, $12.34; pea, $9.42; buckwheat, $7.50. 


The Island Creek Coal Co, announces plans for 
development work in West Virginia. This will in- 
volve the expenditure of $2,000,000, to be spread over 
three years. Two new mines, with an ultimate daily 
capacity of 3,000 tons each, are to be opened. 


William E. Tuttle, State Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, and a former Democratic 
Congressman from New Jersey, who is engaged 
in the coal business at Westfield, N. J., has an- 
nounced his candidacy for Governor in the Demo- 
cratic primaries in September. 


The New River property of the Maryland C. & 
C. Co., of Philadelphia, operated under the name 
of the Maryland New River Coal Co., suffered a 
$25,000 loss by fire a few days ago, the supply 
house and equipment therein being destroyed. 
Fortunately, the loss was covered by insurance. 


A report from Chattanooga says that negotia- 
tions are in progress for the consolidation of 
28 mines in the vicinity of Harlan, Ky. These are 
owned by a dozen different companies. and em- 
brace about all the mines in that field except 
those of the Blue Diamond Coal Co. and the 
Southern Coal & Coke Corporation. 


The General Policies Committee of the anthra- 
cite operators has been using large advertising 
space in the dailies this week to publish the reply 
to the miners’ demands. This reply was sub- 
mitted to the miners’ representatives at the meet- 
ing of the sub-committee in New York on May 
18th and was published in our issue of the 20th. 


De Witt Van Buskirk, president of the Mechan- 
ics Trust Co., Bayonne, N. J., and Harris Boor- 
stein and Louis Abrams, also of that place, have 
purchased the Park Avenue Coal Co. at Newark. 
This is one of the oldest retail concerns in that 
part of the state and was conducted for many 
years by the late T. K. Hannahs. Improved facili- 
ties will be installed by the new owners. 


Occasionally the post office authorities have to 
be jacked up relative to the forwarding of papers, 
and if any of our patrons find that delay is ex- 
perienced in the receipt of the JourNAL (which 
should reach local points on Saturday and many 
of the more distant places on Monday) will let 
us know the circumstances, we shall take the 
matter up promptly with the post office authori- 
ties. 


A series of four pamphlets just issued by the 
Horse Association of America, with headquarters 


at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, should be of 
interest to all retail coal dealers, as they discuss 
the relative economy and efficiency of horses and 
motor trucks. The association also announces 
that it is prepared to furnish complete details in 
regard to hauling costs and the feeding and man- 
agement of horses to all who wish it. : 


Charles H. Diffenderffer, who has been a mem- 
ber of the brokerage firm of Newhall, Gross & 
Diffenderffer, Real Estate Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, for some months past, has recently been 
elected a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Diffenderffer was one 
of the associates of the Blair-Parke Coal & Coke 
Co., also located in the Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, for a number of years. 


Because of improved conditions in the market 
served by the Stonega Coke & Coal Co., that 
company and certain other operations in the 
Virginia coal field made a wage advance as of 
May Ist in an amount equal, with a few excep- 
tions, to the reduction made March 23rd. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., a subsidiary 
of the Steel Corporation, increased the wages of 
its coal miners in Alabama 10 per cent on 
May 16th. i 


In connection with recent article as to there 
being a reason for so much feeling as exists 
against the trade, it might be said that if all 
the coal men were exemplars of commercial enter- 
prise and reliability it. would not be a general 
feature for secretaries and others coming in gen- 
eral contact with the trade to refer to so many 
being inclined to ride the rods. That attitude 
shows that some must possess qualities that do 
not endear them to the public. 


Those who surmise that the stock of by-product 
coke, piled so high for such a long distance along 
the railroad tracks, on the meadows back of 
Jersey City, was a serious encumbrance to the 
company that had produced and stored it must 
modify their views. We learn that the satisfaction 
derived from the use of the product, combined 
with the conditiéns developing because of the 
coal strike;»has caused the tonnage to be: over- 
sold and, in the vernacular, the management now 
has to drive customers away. ¥ 


It is interesting to see the intimation conveyed 
in one of our market reports with regard to coal 
coming east from the Head of the Lakes. The 
oversupply, that was so troublesome to leading 
interests in that section, may prove to be a good 
investment before matters are normal again. 
Many of the retail trade now find that coal is 
moving out fast*enough and their large stocks are 
at last being converted into cash. This may 
prove to be the case at the Head of the Lakes 
and if the Twin Cities do not want the tonna 
other places will probably take it at an increas 
price. 


















Editorial comment is noticed in many direction 
with respect to high freight rates holding up 
business revival, but the railroad management: 
have had to consider the question, “How could the 
roads get along with less?” There are some com- 
modities and classes of freights, it is true, that 
might move in larger volume with a reduction 


to offset the loss of revenue from such a reduc- 
tion as would be conducive to increased move- 
ment. 


The fleet of large schooners hailing from 
Boston has just received a notable addition with 
the purchase by Boston parties of the wooden 
auxiliary five-master Marie de Ronde of 2,415 gross 
tons. Papers for transfer of ownership show 
the Oriental Navigation Company of New York 
selling to Arthur V. Harper and Winslow B. 
Burhoe of 84 State street. The Marie de Ronde 
was built at Aberdeen, Wash., in 1918, at a cost 
of $480,000, and is one of the largest of her type 
afloat. She will be employed in the trade from 
Southern ports to Boston, bringing coal and 
lumber, and when inducements offer, will go | 


shore. Mg ' 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The production of bituminous coal made a 
somewhat unexpected gain last week, the Geo- 
logical Survey estimating it at close to 5,000,- 
000 tons, following very small prior gains. 
This was due partly to the return to work of 
strikers in non-union or weakly organized dis- 
tricts, also in part to high prices having stimu- 
jated output in fields that had been reporting 
a poor market. 

There is now a good demand in practically 
all directions. As we have contended from. the 
outset, the use of coal, even restricted as it is 
by dullness in certain lines of manufacturing, 
has steadily exceeded by from 75 to 100 per 
cent the tonnage produced since April 1st, and 
Secretary Hoover at the Washington confer- 
ence put this definitely on record in round 
numbers, which no doubt indicate close survey 
of the situation. The continuance of this con- 
dition will naturally have the result of making 
the market stronger and stronger as the weeks 
go by, and it is interesting and gratifying to 
know that Mr. Hoover believes in fixing prices 
at a level that will stimulate production and 
not restrict it, as was the tendency with some 
of the Garfield figures. 

It is realized that prices should not be unrea- 
sonably high. While sales at extreme figures 
benefit a limited number in the trade, they 
have a reactionary effect that is most detri- 

‘mental. Not only do they arouse an adverse 
public sentiment, but they cause dissatisfaction 
among the mine workers and others who are 
inclined to overlook the fact that the great 
bulk of the tonnage is always sold on contract 
at relatively low figures and that in any event 
the larger interests in the trade have but a 
small amount under the best of circumstances 
to offer in the open market. 

On the other hand when a liberal but not 
high price level is established, producers are 
encouraged to make unusual efforts to get 
their mines going where trouble still prevails 
-and to increase the output at those collieries 
that are now in operation. Market conditions 
have not changed materially this week. It is 


been a factor in making buyers conservative, 
not taking any tonnage much in excess of cur- 
rent need. It has also encouraged them to 
draw upon stock-piles to a greater extent than 
might be the case otherwise. But as we have 
said before, steady inroads are being made, the 
reserves are being depleted by at least 3,000,- 
000 tons a week and increased tonnage pro- 
duction and distribution are most desirable. 
It is thought that the Washington conference 
has been a satisfactory means to this end. 

It was gratifying to find the co-operative 
spirit that prevailed, the obvious tendency to 
grant all due encouragement to the operators, 
and it is probable that this will be duly recipro- 
cated. Mr. Hoover unquestionably takes a 
more businesslike attitude on the subject than 
did his predecessor in the regulation of coal 
trade affairs, and his broad-mindedness will 
no doubt appeal favorably to most of those 
who remained at home, as it did to those who 
joined in the largely attended trade conference 
at Washington. 

There is a notable degree of uniformity in 
reports that come to hand regarding improve- 
ment in various lines of industry. They nearly 
all tell of increasing activity and a rising 
tendéncy in prices. In those cases where there 
was undue depression because of the buyers’ 
strike it would appear that considerable prog- 
ress has been made on a new cycle of pros- 
perity, but whenever this matter is discussed 
in a broad and general way the assertion is 
made that the cost of distribution must be de- 
creased. At Washington several allusions 
were made to the great difference between the 
mine price and the price to the consumer, par- 
ticularly the retail or domestic consumer whose 
tonnage must be handled in small units. 

This line of thought is by no means confined 
to the coal trade. The observer of commercial 
conditions finds that in other lines the items of 
transportation and the margins of middlemen 
and retailers are the subject of much comment 
and more than a little criticism. The middle- 
man in coal, it is true, works on a much re- 
stricted margin, but this is less true in other 
fields, and the thought of middlemen’s profits 


e 


fact remains that the people at large believe 
they are paying too much for many of their 
purchases and demand a trimming down of 
cost. 

Probably with certain of the more important 
reductions already accomplished and with cost 
of freight due for early reduction, there will 
follow other minor curtailments of expense. 
Just as in the ’80’s, following the resumption 
of specie payments, there were many small 
reductions made year by year and month by 
month, so there will be in the future a slow 
and gradual trimming down as competition be- 
comes keen in various lines. That seems to be 
one of the features of our business cycles. The 
former reductions proceeded so far that by 
1892 or 1893 the farming communities gen- 
erally were on an unprofitable basis. The in- 
flation of the currency through the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, at the ratio of six- 
teen to one, gained many advocates, and while 
that did not prevail a reaction did set in at the 
end of the century and prices rose steadily 
until war-time conditions gave them a great 
lift. 

The settlement of the coal strike, when it is. 
finally achieved, should give a further impetus 
of the price reduction movement, but however 
a settlement may be achieved, it will not mark 
the end of labor disturbances for the spirit of 
acquisitiveness is strong in labor organizations 
and the old bases of pay will probably never 
be reached again. That has been the experi- 
ence after all periods of inflation. 

Some railroad employes’ wages have been 
ordered reduced and it is met by the decision 
to take a strike vote. Other classes of railroad 
workers have announced that they will not ac- 
cept a reduction if one is ordered: Many peo- 
ple have been saying right along that there 
would not be a return to normalcy until there 
had been a show-down both with the miners 
and the railroad men. The contest with the 
miners is now on in full force and it remains 
to be seen if there is to be a contest with the 
railroad men. Railroad pay in the earfy days 
was probably too low, but at the present time 
the high basic rates and the overtime arrange- 
ments put it too high, Readjustment in this 
direction, coupled with reduced freight rates, 
will go far to eliminate the element of in- 
flation. 

The anthracite situation has not changed 
much except for the gradual depletion of 
stocks. This is noticeable as one travels about 
the country and observes the inroads made at 
dealers’ yards. 

The thought continues that an arbitration 
commission will have to settle the matter 
eventually. The producers are practically all 
out of domestic coal and some of them are not 
accepting any more business on No. 1 buck- 
wheat and the smaller sizes. Pea coal is the 
only size of which there is any great surplus 
not sold. 

Apparently the price of that has been fixed 
at a level not justified by the economic results 
as compared with the value of the larger and 
smaller sizes or with the comparative value of 
bituminous coal for certain purposes. Pea coal 
has therefore been the dragging size for a long 
time. The public is not yet clamoring for coal 


probable that the holiday had an effect both in 
reducing tonnage produced and in keeping 
buyers out of the market, especially as there 
was a tendency to await the outcome of the 
_ Hoover conference. 

_ Prospective freight rate reduction has also 


} 


hw 


Ra 


is therefore brought much to the front. The 
impending reduction in freight rates will help 
the situation to a considerable extent, but there 
must be other reductions to satisfy the public. 
It is not for us to say just what they should be 
or how reductions should be worked out. The 


and this makes the situation appear easy, Asa 
matter of fact, it is steadily becoming tighter 
and with the latest turn in wage negotiations, 
as reported this week, giving little hope for an 
early settlement, conditions are shaping up for 
an acute situation in the fall. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 





Bituminous Market Quiet, With Consumers Waiting for Lower Prices and Freights— 


Some Retailers Beginning to Run Short of Domestic Sizes. 








No hard coal is being mined and the com- 
panies’ stock piles have been reduced to a 
point where there is very little of anything 
except pea coal available for the retail trade. 
Even the producing interest that had several 
hundred thousand tons of chestnut coal in 
stock at the outset of the suspension has now 
disposed of practically all of its holding of 
this size. So far as can be learned, none of 
the other companies have anything above pea 
coal for sale. : 

In fact, several of them have recently with- 
drawn quotations on No. 1 buckwheat, for 
while they still have considerable at this size 
on the ground, it is being held for a few of 
their regular customers among the industries 
and also for the anthracite carrying railroads, 
which are now using buckwheat as locomotive 
fuel in conjunction with bituminous. 

Retailers’ stocks have been depleted to such 
an extent that large orders are no longer 
being booked, as a rule. A customer send- 
ing in an order for 20 or 25 tons is usually 
told that he can only have five tons, or some 
other fraction of the amount called for, while 
one or two-ton deliveries are being made on 
five-ton orders. In fact, it is not unusual to 
find dealers at line points entirely out of 
domestic sizes except for a small amount 
which they are holding for certain of their 
customers who use. coal regularly summer 
and winter. 

Bakeries and other business establishments 
are being provided for, and dealers are mak- 
ing arrangements to take care of them 
throughout the summer even when this means 
turning down orders from householders. 
Tonnage also is being set aside for schools, 
hospitals and other institutions. When these 
fixed requirements have been provided for, 
there is often very little left over for the 
general public. 

The great majority of domestic users are 
still showing no interest in the strike or what 
it may mean in the way of a coal shortage 
next fail. As things look now, it will be 
well along into the summer before mining is 
resumed. It is everywhere admitted that no 
hard coal will be produced before July Ist, 
and of late the opinion is more frequently ex- 
.pressed that it will be August Ist and per- 
haps September Ist before resumption occurs. 

If the collieries had started up on June Ist 
there would have been quite a shortage dur- 
ing the fall, but it might have been overcome 
to a large extent by the time cold weather 
arrived. With more than a two months’ loss 
of output, it is hard to see how the deficit 
can be made up before winter. In view of 
these circumstances, dealers are not worrying 
any over the freight rate reduction scheduled 
for July Ist. They will not have to take a 
loss on tonnage in their plants when the lower 
rates go into effect. 

On the few cargoes of independent domes- 
tic sizes in the harbor, the usual asking price 
is from $13 to $14 per ton alongside* Loaded 
boats of No. 1 buckwheat are being quoted 
on the basis of $3.25 to $3.75 at ‘the mines. 
What little rice there is brings from $2.75 
to $3.25, while barley is quotable from $2 to 
$2.50. The price on independent pea coal 


ranges from $5.50 to $6 at the mines. 
local market for steam sizes is inactive. 


The 


The Bituminous Market. 

As a result of various influences tending to 
keep down demand, the bituminous market 
has been pretty nearly at a standstill this 
week. The holiday. was one factor, but the 
main thing in causing buyers to hold off was 
the Hoover conference on Wednesday. First 
they waited to see what was done in the way 
of voluntary price-fixing, and then they 
waited for coal to be offered at the prices 
agreed upon. 

Some tonnage is available at slightly be- 
low the former Garfield price of $2.95 
for central ‘Pennsylvania coal, but the better 
grades are being held at 25 to 50 cents above 
that figure. As a matter of fact, there is so 
little buying that many of the quotations 
heard are asking prices only and do not rep- 
resent actual transactions. 

To quite an extent the local stagnation in 
Pennsylvania coal is accounted for by the 
way large buyers are loading up with south- 
ern coal. Something like 300,000 tons was 
shipped here from Hampton Roads during 
May and it is still arriving at about that rate. 
This is restricting the tidewater market for 
the central Pennsylvania shippers to a marked 
extent. 

At the same time, it has not by any means 
offset the decline in shipments from the latter 
district caused by the strike. A great many 
consumers are relying in whole or in part on 
their stock piles and reserves are steadily get- 
ting smaller. The tendency to draw on stocks 
has been helped along by the hope of lower 
prices due to Government intervention, and 
now the pending rate reduction will cause a 
certain number of consumers to buy as little 
coal as possible prior to July Ist. 

Others with a better grasp of the situation 
realize that a saving of 30 to 40 cents on 
freight would not compensate them for the 


higher mine prices that may prevail later on. 


if the strike is not settled. The railroad strike 
threat is another matter that is causing the 
more far-sighted buyers to doubt the wis- 
dom of waiting too long before replenishing 
their fuel supplies. 

Somerset County operators are meeting 
with little success in getting their men back at 
work. Better progress is being made in the 
Fairmont and Connellsville regions, but in 
neither case is the output back to anywhere 
near normal. A few mines are working on 
the B. R. & P. and in other sections not 100 
per cent organized. For the most part they 
are small operations, and the recent.drop in 
prices has caused a number of shutdowns 
among this class of producers, whose costs are 
high. 

Prices range from $2.75 to $3.50 per net 
ton f, 0. b. mines on most grades of central 
Pennsylvania coal, with occasional quotations 
of $3.75 on Pool 9. . 

At tidewater shippers are quoting all the 
way from $6.75 to $7.50 per gross ton f. o. b. 
piers. This week the number of cars standing 
at the local shipping ports rose to. slightly 
above 2,000. Southern coal is being quoted 
at $7.50 to $7.75 alongside in harbor barges. 
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Little Enthusiasm on Freight Reduction— 
Bituminous Trade Dull. \ 


There is no anthracite-retail trade, at least in the 
central city. In the suburban sections there occasion-_ 
ally crop up instances of consumers who would like 5 
a portion of their winter coal supply, and so far 
they have been able to get it. However, this slow 
nibbling at stocks is beginning to show and certainly 
another month of strike should see the end of the 
sizes above pea. if 

The freight reduction as ordered by the I. C. C._ 
provided something of interest to the retailer, but as_ 
it has been figured out not to mean more than 30 
per cent the retailers cannot see that the consumer is 
going to be very enthusiastic about it. As a matter 
of fact all the consumer knows is that a reduction 
has been made and when coal buying time comes 
will remind the dealer of it—if he is not too anxious . 
and glad merely to get the coal by the time the happy > 
day arrives when the miner is back at work. , 


While the trade is more inclined than ever to be- ; 
lieve the strike will outlast the summer, they were 
stirred greatly by the stock market rumor of an 
early termination of the strike. Nothing substantial 
seemed to be offered for this report, other than the 
stocks of some of the coal roads had advanced sharply 
for a day or two, much of which, however, was due 
to further moves in the segregation litigation. 


In the present active rumor market another one to _ 
bob up was the old friend “change of sizes.” It was 
passed around that while no definite change had been 
agreed upon, there was certain to be some change, 
because the companies are determined that some 
method must be devised to move pea and buckwheat 
without resorting to the huge storage stocks of the 
past few years. 


Buckwheat Active. 


Buckwheat coal is moving actively from the storage © 
yards and the facilities for picking it up are about — 
taxed to their capacity. Some of the companies, too, 
are now getting something toward the cost of storage 
by adding to the price of the coal. Recent sales of 


some of this size have been made at $3.75 and $4.00 


The rapidly rising prices of bituminous were 
checked a week ago, just as $5 coal had been reached, 
and there were actually a few isolated sales reported 
at 50 to 75 cents higher than this figure. How- 
ever, in consonance with the Hoover meeting quotas 
tions took a rapid drop, some grades running down 
as much as $1.50 in 24 hours, with the average drop — 
about $1 a ton. It cannot be said that the sudden 
slump in prices was entirely due to the Hoover we | 
ference, or to be more exact, not directly so. 4 


It seemed to work out that the buyer having great — 
confidence in the ability of the Government to do 
something, jumped to the conclusion that the best 
policy for the moment was to withhold buying en-_ 
tirely, even if coal was immediately necessary. It 
was a sort of miniature buyers’ strike and for a 
day or two the limited non-union production hung 
on the market without buyers. It would also appear 
that those buyers who “struck” the hardest in this 
manner and railed at the high prices were about the — 
same persons who a few months back deserted me 





time afhliations in their haste to buy coal below 
the cost of production. 


low mark established last week, with Pool 10 coal 
available around $3.50 to $4.00 at the mines. A small 
quantity of Pool 9 coal has been available at prices” 
somewhat better than $4.00, but Pool 1 is practically 
out of the market. There continues the usual run 
of unclassified coals, and while the seller frequently 
endeavors to get Pool 9 price for this fuel, it usually 
makes the market on the basis of Pool 10 coal. 


At this time market quotations are close to = 


No Interest in Coal. 


As there was a holiday in the present week the 
vacation spirit seemed to have pervaded not only 
the mining region, but industry as well, and et 


for the industrial plants probably showed less in- 
terest in coal during the early patt of the week at 
least than they have at any time this spring. It 


. 
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just a possibility with the production likely to be 
nsiderably curtailed by the loss of working time 
the non-union mines that the scarcity of coal will 
cline the prices to move upward before the end 
the first week in June. 


In this connection with this procedure of holding 
f it is interesting to watch the railroad fuel in- 
rests, who. dropped out of the market a few weeks 
0, intimating that they had all the fuel ahead that 
ey cared to hold. It is now becoming apparent 
at the stocks they claimed are not near what they 
ould care to have them and there seems to be much 
ie in a quiet way seeking a much deeper cut 
the market figure. Some close in touch with 
Mian claim that the railroad folk are keeping 
eye on Washington, with the hope—if it is not even 
ronger than hope—that some one there will assert 
thority, or at least influence, to cause an allotment 
- present production to be made to them at a 
ure much closer to the old Garfield basis than the 
esent offerings of producers. 
The tide situation also presents some interesting 
ases at this time, in that there is a fairly big sup- 
y of coal at the piers for both bunkers and export. 
pon deal of this coal was assembled before the 
cent drop in prices, and is believed to be still held 


| demurrage in the hope of getting a price some- 4 


hat more favorable. For the time being it has 
ecked further movement to the piers, as the coal 
r movement over the sides is very meagre, and 
ry few vessels have cleared for foreign ports re- 
ntly with coal cargoes. This has also had a ten- 
ney to halt the northward movement of southern 
al, which was just beginning to get under way. 
> 


fi Improvement at Altoona. 
At0owa, Pa., June 1st—With the return to work 
more and more of the miners who have been on 
cike since April Ist, production in central Pennsyl- 
nia is steadily increasing, until the loadings now 
ceed 600 cars a day,’an increase of 50 per cent in 
e last 10 days. 
During the week ending May 27th the loadings in 
e district were 3,200 cars, as compared with 2,800 
rs in the week ending May 20th. The maximum 
oduction since the beginning of the strike was on 
ay 26th, when 663 cars were loaded. 
For the first time since the strike started reports 
ve come in of union men deserting the U. M. W. 
d going back to work on the 1917 scale. 
Word was received today from Clearfield that at 
e operations at Surveyors Run, the miners scrapped 
eir charter and to the number of 200 or more went 
ck to work in different operations. They elected 
eck-weighmen from their own number. Money for 
2ir payment will be collected from the earnings of 
) miners by the operating companies, but there will 
) Boot. 


I Autocar Company ‘Upheld. 


The right of The Autocar Company, of Ardmore, 
1, to the exclusive use of the word “Autocar” in 
e manufacture and sale of motor vehicles and parts 
ereof, has been upheld by an injunction issued for 
e District Court of the United States for the East- 
n District of Pennsylvania on May 23 against the 
ters Autocar Company and De Vellier & Company, 
c., who advertised securities for sale in which they 
ade use of the word “Autocar.” 


‘he Autocar Company, of Ardmore, Pa., was es- 
exc in 1897 and has used the designation “Auto- 

exclusively to distinguish its product. This 

ction is a legal confirmation of general practice 
thin the automotive industry and among the public 
| large to consider the word “Autocar” as meaning 
clusively the motor trucks which have been manu- 
tured for many years by The Autocar Company, 
Ardmore, Pas 










The soft coal arrivals by lake for the week past 
ounted to 108,400 tons. The slight falling off from 
mer weeks is said to be the beginning of a further 
line. At the same time all the steel plants here 
ae what they want in that way. A great part 
‘it goes into by-product coke, making this district 
ependent of the old beehive coke plants. 


FAIRMONT PACE QUICKENS 


Last Week Sees Further Gain in Northern 
West Virginia Production. 


The increased tonnage being produced in Northern 
West Virginia shows that the United Mine Workers 
are steadily losing ground hereabouts. It is believed 
the Fairmont region is on the verge of going back 
into the non-union column. This is not based on 
any rash statement, but on developments of the past 
ten days. Production strides have been so rapid that 
the tonnage is back to 35 or 40 per cent of normal. 

For some time the operators had entertained the 
hopes of a district agreement, but this was blasted 
twice by conferences with miners’ officials at Balti- 
more, which availed nothing. At no time was the 
mass of sentiment for a renewal of a contract with 
the union, because most of the operators have been 
in favor of pulling out of such entanglements for 
some time. Some of the larger companies here have 
been sitting tight waiting for developments, and at 
the same time working plants in non-union fields. 
This of gourse will not continue indefinitely. 

Companies that have been most friendly toward 
the union and who preferred to deal with it if some- 
thing could be worked out that would permit the 
coal of this region to compete with other fields, non- 
union included, are reported to have almost reached 
the stage where they believe the open shop is their 
only recourse. 


District May Go Nowtiina! 


Chances for a district agreement are slim. Presi- 
dent Lewis declared last week that there would be 
no agreement for the immediate present. Unless he 
changes his attitude it is quite certain that the North- 
ern West Virginia fields will be lost to the union. 

Many operators contend that it is too late to con- 
sider a district agreement, because non-union fields 
have received the contracts and it would require some 
time to get business even if the men signed up at 
once. Automatically the production is increasing and 
the region is gradually going non-union. It is quite 
certain that operators, after being ignored by high 
officials of the United Mine ;Workers, will go along 
since it has been shown that a large tonnage can be 
produced despite efforts to prevent it. Already the 
choice market is on the wane and business will dimin- 
ish, they contend, with the increase in production. 

That the miners here are hard hit is quite certain. 
The men are getting dissatisfied because of the lack 
of relief distributed. This sentiment is growing day 
by day, and is more or less general all over the region. 
District 17, it is understood, is hard hit because its 
treasury has been drained by the miners’ trial at 
Charlestown. It has been said that the handwriting 
is on the wall, but there are no Belshazzars around 
to read it. It is believed the union is virtually de- 
feated in the Fairmont, New River and Kanawha 
fields; at least they are all in a precarious way. 

Miners’ leaders continue to claim that the miners 
are holding firm, but increased production and a 
large number of mines at work do not prove this 
contention. 

Prices Down Below $3.00. 


The appeal of Secretary Hoover for a reduction of 
coal price levels and the increased production have 
been responsible for lower levels. Mine-run was 
selling for $2.65 to $2.75 on Wednesday. This was a 
decided decrease from the previous week.. Some little 
slack is about, but it is very scarce. 

Last week the mines of Northern West Virginia 
loaded 2,199 cars, or 109,950 tons of coal. Produc- 
tion by railroads and divisions was as follows: B 
& O-Monongah, 392 cars; Charleston, 453 cars; Con- 
nellsville, 125 cars; Cumberland, 359 cars; Western 
Maryland-Belington, Weaver & Northern, 33 cars; 
Wyatt-Helen’s run, 8 cars; M. & K,, 530 cars; M. & 
W., 66 cars; Monongahela, 233 cars. 

Tonnage produced on the Monongahela Railway in 
Pennsylvania (the Brownsville, Pa., section of the 
coke belt) last week aggregated 452 cars. This was 
one car less than the previous week. On Wednesday 
of this week 25 mines in the Brownsville section were 
attempting to work, out of a total of 105. This was 
a marked gain over Monday, when only 12 operations 
were trying to do anything. 


’ 


Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division. 
last week aggregated 60 cars, against 104 cars the 
previous week. Off the Charleston Division there 
were 71 cars of locomotive coal loaded, all of which 
was acquired by the B & O. 

Coal movement east of Grafton last week was 1,089 
cars, against 1,311 the week before. 

Coke production on the Monongah Division last 
week fell off some. It totaled. 77 cars, against 94 
cars the previous week and 129 cars two weeks before. 

East off the Monongah Division last week there 
were 319 cars of coal loaded against 372 the previous 
week while to the west there were 48 cars of coal 
loaded, against 80 the week before. 

On Monday of this week there were 137 mines 
working, which was a gain of eight over the previous 
week. 


WEAKENING AT CINCINNATI 


Buyers Now Playing a Waiting Game—To 
Take Advantage of Freight Reduction. 


Due to apparent unity among large buyers in re- 
ducing the volume of their orders and to shrewd 
method in placing them, the Cincinnati coal market 
showed some weakening during the last week. De- 
mand was less active, certainly less eager and insistent 
and prices were lower. This result was attributed 
in part to the movement which grew out of the con- 
ference with Secretary Hoover and in part to an 
anticipation of the coming freight rate reduction an- 
nounced by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
industrial buyers who could wait taking the position 
that they could save money by awaiting the day of 
lower transportation charges. There was, in conse- 
quence, comparative dullness the latter part of last 
week in the spot market and a new interest in the 
discussion of contract prices. By the beginning of 
the present week orders were more numerous but 
still somewhat cautious and lacking in that urgency 
which makes for price advances. 

Tidewater demand was not so strong, though 
fairly well maintained. On the other hand, the move- 
ment of tonnage to the lakes became more active 
and industrial call from the West and Central West 
showed no apparent diminution in spite of incentives 
for its minimization. Operators missed, for the tme, 
the thrill of advancing quotations, but most of them 
had confidence in the speedy return of firmer condi- 
tions, believing that the growing. demand upon a 
narrowed production could mean nothing less. 


More Non-Union Mines Open. 


Production conditions were favorable for the week 
for the most part and a remarkable gross of loading 
was shown. In the New River and Winding Gulf 
smokeless districts of West Virginia, a number of 
large operations, long idle because of unprofitable 
prices, resumed and no trouble was encountered in 
getting the necessary labor. Kanawha showed a fur- 
ther important gain in non-union operations, with 
more than two thousand men at work on Monday. 
The other districts went big, though there continued 
to be hampering transportation conditions for Hazard, 
Harlan and Bell County, Kentucky. The L. & N. 
embargo at Latonia against no-bill cars continued and 
proved a veritable Godsend to those against whom it 
was directed, in view of the downward tendency of 
prices. 

Quotations continue to be based on mine-run pro- 
duction, which is about the only production available 
just now and some smokeless lump is moving at 
from $3.25 to- $3.50. Mine-run of the same variety 
was selling on Monday at $3.25. What little nut and 
slack could be had was selling at mine-run prices. 
High volatile coal on Monday was down to $2.75 for 
the steam varieties while by-product coals sold up 
to $3, though generally for about $2.85. This applied 
to all sizes. Mine operators are pretty stiff in their 
quotations this week and are assuming that the mar- 
ket will be stronger. 

With the spot market nervous and:uneasy, and with 
hopes and fears alternating both for seller and buyer, 
there is more of a disposition to talk contracts, though 
nobody has the hardihood to broach long-time ar- 
rangements of this kind. The definitely announced 
freight rate reduction as well as the full month that 
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must elapse before it goes into effect, 
responsible for this sort of negotiation. 

Buyers who can stand it would like to wait for 
the lower transportation costs of July, but they are 
wise enough to see that if any considerable percent- 
age of them do wait, with the present narrowed pro- 
duction, there is going to be a rush for supplies that 
will put the price up to $5 or $6, in which case the 
gain of the freight rate reduction wouldn’t be appar- 
ent to the naked eye. 

The Pere Marquette R. R., which sent an adver- 
tisement asking bids on 700,000 tons of coal by May 
25th, with shipments to start on July 1st, to four hun- 
dred coal operators, got less than 20 responses—a 
fact which constitutes an eloquent testimonial on the 
the current market situation. 

A special effort is being made to move a large 
early tonnage of coal to the lakes for Canada and the 
Northwest, though the present high price upon coal 
to be consumed months later is a hindering and em- 
barrassing fact which current uncertainties accentuate. 
The tohnage now going is getting $2.75 and $3. 

There are some rumors that a separate settlement 
with the union in West Virginia at an early day is 
not improbable. Organization leaders there are said 
to be in an exceedingly soft mood and there have been, 
it is said, some roundabout negotiations—operators 
are not urging the matter but they are not indifferent 
to proposals. 

Retail sales in Cincinnati are at low ebb, though 
some smokeless lump is moving. ‘The retail price on 
this was raised from $7.25 and $7.50 to $7.75 and $8. 
High volatile lump will be advanced from $6.25 to 
$6.75 on June 15th, but not all the dealers will partici- 
pate in this advance. 


ALFRED M. OGLE 


is in part 





Business Career of New President of National Coal 
Association. 


Alfred M. Ogle, the newly elected president of the 
National Coal Association, was born at Stamford, 
Conn., on September. 28, 1882, but went to Indiana 
with his parents when a year old, therefore practical- 
ly being a Hoosier. His father, A. M. Ogle, or- 
ganized the Vandalia Coal Co. in 1905. In 1911, be- 
fore his father’s death, he was manager of mines of 
the foregoing company. 

For a time he was vice-president and manager of 
the Monon Coal Co. of Terre Haute. After his 
father’s death he became president of the Vandalia 
Coal Co., which have operations in Sullivan, Greene 
and Vigo counties, Indiana. 

In 1915 he organized the Indiana Coke & Gas Co., 
which erected a by-product plant in Terre Haute. 
There are subsidiaries of this concern, one of which 
is the By-Products Pocahontas Co, in McDowell 
County, W. Va. Mr. Ogle serves as chairman of the 
board of parent concern. 

He also organized the Ogle Coal Co., a sales or- 
ganization, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 

He has served as director of the National Coal As- 


sociation since it was organized; vice-president since’ 


1919, and served at varous times on the transporta- 
tion, publicity and railroad relations committee of the 
National Coal Association, 5 

He was a member of the commission in Indiana to 
draw up the workmen’s compensation act, and dur- 
ing the World War served as director of the Bureau 
of State Distribution throughout the nation. 





Wheeler & Howes Retire. 


The Wheeler & Howes Co., the oldest retail coal 
firm in Bridgeport, Conn., is retiring from business. 
A few days ago the doors were closed and the work 
of liquidation put under way by trustees appointed 
for that purpose. The concern is solvent, but the 
trustees say the business has not been profitable of 
late and for that reason it was decided to wind up 
its affairs. 

John W. Wheeler and William E. Howes entered 
the coal trade 60 years ago under the name of 
Wheeler & Howes, and the business has been car- 
ried on by the founders and their descendants ever 
since. Some time ago it was incorporated under 
the name of the Wheeler & Howes Co. The prop- 
erty, including a water-front yard and equipment, 
will be sold. 
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Pending Freight Reduction Causes Further 
Holding Back of Orders. 
The announcement by the Interstate Comments 


Commission of a horizontal reduction in freight rates, 
effective July 1, is one of the things for which the 


_ {uel buying public of the Northwest has been waiting 


for many months. It is fully two years since hints 
began to go forth that some such action was prob- 
able. During a portion of that time the effect was 
very bad in that it was without foundation and 
merely resulted in people holding off in their buying. 
Now that it has come to pass the next move will be 
the adjustment of wages for a-resumption of mining 
operations. 


If this shall enable a further reduction in prices, 
the Northwest will begin to feel that a portion of the 
favors demanded has finally come to pass. The 
freight reduction will naturally tend to make people 
wait on orders which might be placed, although it 
will hardly have any further effect, for there has 
been no coal moving which was not urgently,needed. 

Despite the strike being extended beyond the 60 
days, there is as yet no apparent uneasiness among 
consumers here. The only indication of it is seen 
in recent purchases by several railroads, They usually 
have enough of a leeway in their contracts so they 
did not need to go into the market now. On the 
other hand, some most alluring prices have been 
made and it is quite doubtful if any better figures 
could be had after the labor difficulties are adjusted. 
But the general run of consumers seem to feel wholly 
confident that there will be no trouble in getting what 
fuel they may need when they need it. And in this 
conclusion they seem to be supported by many in the 
coal business. 


Congestion Looked for in Fall. 


It may seem early to predict the outcome of the 
fall, but all indications now point to a holding off of 
buying as long as possible, with the inevitable rush 
and congestion of orders in the fall. So far as the 
Northwest is concerned, there will be some 400,000 
tons of hard coal available for next winter’s use— 
about 35 to 40 per cent of the total needed. This will 
be the point on which the most, stress will be laid 
when the fall rush comes. 


There will be some little substitution possible in the 
use of coke, which is cutting into the anthracite trade 
materially. It is heaviest in the Twin Cities where 
coke is available from the local plant, and in Duluth 
where a similar supply is available. But there is a 
shipping market being worked up through the North- 
west, so that coke may cut still further into the do- 
mestic tonnage of hard coal. If the miners remain 
out well into the summer, the chances are that the 
Northwest will be short of hard coal for the winter. 


On soft coal, due to the wider production and vari- 
ous sources of supply, the chances are that even with 
a prolonged delay in resuming production, there will 
be a possibility of supplying the Northwest by all- 
rail shipments. The contingency which cannot be 
anticipated is car shortage and congestion. Despite 
the work which has been put forth by the railroads 
toward getting their rolling stock into repair, there 
remains a great deal undone. It would not take very 
much rush of traffic to reveal the need of more cars 
than exist. And if the congestion and shortage, be- 
came acute, as it could easily do, there might be 
serious difficulty in transporting fuel to the Northwest 
for the coming winter. 

This experience might bring about the same thing 
that happened two years ago in the fall, when com- 
petitive bidding ran prices up excessively and gave 
the coal trade a name for profiteering which was 
largely due to the consumers who developed the high 
prices. 

Prospects for a revival of business are good. The 
crop, upon which all turns in the Northwest, is most 
promising at this time. While many things may hap- 
pen to reduce the prospect, yet at this time everything 
looks most encouraging. 


Saward’s Annual, the standard book of coal trade 
statistics, is now ready. Price $2.50. 


‘declined to say anything as to the future. 








































WEAKNESS AT BUFFALO 


Bituminous Continuous on Down Grada f 
Buyers Stay Out of Market. 


The local bituminous market is very weak. Seve 
things have contributed to this, including the ste; 
taken by Secretary Hoover, the prospective reducti 
in freight rates and the apparently growing indiff 
ence of consumers generally to the situation. The 
has been coal on track here several days without 
buyer, brought in by more than one shipper, It a 
pears that it was not wanted at other points whe 
it was offered, and so it was sent here. The Toron! 
market is no longer available as a terminal point z 
such coal, as it is already oversupplied. 

Heavy bituminous consumers in this vicinity are 
at all disturbed over the outlook. One of them sz 
this week that the supply was good and it was n 
believed it would give out before the strike was o 
He added that he was offered coal every day that 
refused to buy, as he had a regular source’ of supp! 
that was sufficient. It was the foolish bidding again 
one another that had advanced the prices. Anothe 
who is getting liberal supplies by lake, said that fl 
amount received was sufficient for the present, but | 


A well-known city jobber says that he is still . 
the opinion that the strike will be off in July. 1 
does not see how the miners can hold out mu 
longer, as they are not getting strike benefits from t 
union. It is reported that the men in the unionize 
districts are quietly going to non-ynion mines 
getting work, which probably accounts for the rece 
increase in output. 

At any rate, the trade in general seems to be me 
confident of the future than it was, which helps a 
count for the weakness in the price, A local whok 


quiry all day, so he inferred that the consuming publ 
was not getting uneasy over the outlook. At 
same time, it does not need to be said that th 
erating and jobbing part of the trade is getting 
tired of the long deadlock. No matter if the 
needed by consumers has already been sold to the: 
and the profit made, still to be obliged to sit about { 
weeks and months with next to nothing to do is wee 
some. Even the clerks who still draw their sal 
feel that way. 


Bituminous Prices. 


As to bituminous prices, probably the bottom is no 
$3.25 for Allegheny Valley mine-run, as offered. 
to be good quality—reported by jobbers at the 
ning of this week. From that the prices go up 
for Pittsburgh, with lump still a little higher. 
Westmoreland gas mine-run has come in at $3 
This pays a $2.66 freight rate. Some Clearfield ¢ 
is on the market at $3.25. 

The anthracite trade is about as nearly a blank 
it ever was. Next to no coal is coming forward 
next to none is demanded. If this state of things ea 
be made to last till the miners get tired out, they 
probably go back to work at operators’ wages, bu 
far they show no disposition to give in. The de 
lock is about as complete as it could possibly 
Shipping agents say they can supply all the cc 


the railroads can handle it. Consumers say not thi 
It is almost as if there was no such thing as ak 
coal trade. é 

The lake fleet is anxious to get coal to carry 
grain is sure not to last all the season at the pre 
rapid rate. Ore is moving at a slow rate and ¢ 
not promise to increase right away. There doe 
appear to be any particular demand for coal from 
upper lakes. 


John M. Longyear, capitalist and mining engin 
died at his home in Brookline, Mass., last Sun 


the development of coal mines on the island of 
bergen, north of the Arctic Circle. Some 12 or 
years ago he and a few associates organized t 
Arctic Coal Co. to carry on this work. Later, wh 
the mines were producing, they were sold to 
wegian interests. 
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NO SNAP AT CHICAGO 


Some Orders Received for July Delivery— 
Present Buying for Emergency. 


The ten per cent freight rate reduction ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has taken the 
“snap” out of the local spot market for coal. Prompt 
shipment orders are also at the lowest ebb they have 
been in recent years. There is, however, some busi- 
ness being booked for July delivery, following the 
date the freight rate reductions will go into effect. 


A cut of ten per cent in the freight rates is hardly 
as much as the consumers had hoped for, according to 
coal men who have interviewed some of the buyers 
and purchasing agents for large corporations. 


_ The miners’ strike situation is now the remaining 
obstacle in the path of better business for the coal 
men in all branches of, the trade. When this matter 
is settled, there will be nothing to hinder an improve- 
ment in demand and a more active distribution of 
coal in all sections, for the industries of the country 
are already nearing normal production. 

; 


_ Several hundred cars of ‘distress coal have been 
thrown on the local market during the past week or 
ten days. Prices have fallen and the western Ken- 
tucky supply is being quoted around $3.35 to $3.60 
per ton. 

_ The action of certain operators who have entered 
into an agreement with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to keep the price of coal down for the re- 
mainder of the strike period, had a depressing effect 
on the general condition and price of the Chicago coal 
market. 


_ Late last week spot coal in the Chicago market was 
quoted as low as $3 per ton, but this was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Whether the price was 
$3.00 or $3.25 seemed to make little difference as 
the absence of buyers was the outstanding factor. 


Receipts of Kentucky Coal Decline. 


Offerings of eastern Kentucky coal on the local 
market were less in volume and strong in price last 
week. The report received by the local wholesalers 
‘is that the eastern Kentucky operators are moving the 
‘major part of their supplies to the East and South- 
east, while Pennsylvania and Ohio are taking a por- 
tion of this production, 

Pocahontas likewise fell off in prices, in some cases 
as much as 40 cents per ton, while smokeless was be- 
ing quoted around $3.50 per ton. 

“Indiana and Illinois coals still remaining in first 
hands are seldom quoted on the Chicago market. 
These supplies are said to be nearing rock bottom 

and the operators showing no tendency to dump them 
on an already weak market. 

_ Shipment of coal via the Great Lakes for Chicago, 
Milwaukee and northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
points have been heavy during the past week. Five 
cargoes were received in Chicago, which is the largest 
week in point of tonnage since the opening of naviga- 
tion this spring. This movement is expected to con- 
‘tinue fairly active. 

What buying there is on the Chicago market at the 
[present time may be termed “emergency orders,” com- 
ing from those urgently in need of immediate, coal 
‘supplies. There is also an element of speculative 
‘buying which is picking up stocks on the heavy de- 
-clines in price with the expectation that the situation 
will soon turn strong, bringing with it higher prices 
jand better demand. 
| There is every evidence of improvement in the near 
future. The coal industry is practically the only one 
not working up to normal (1914 being considered a 
normal year). It is only necessary to look at the 
freight car merchandise loadings of the railroads to 
‘see that factories are becoming busy in all parts of 
‘the country. The report of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road for the first three weeks in May showed 108,268 
cars were handled compared to 92,000 for the same 
‘period last year. 













_ The anthracite breaker of the East Point Coal Co., 
Bear Hazleton, Pa., was destroyed a few days ago 
by a fire of mysterious origin. 

z 
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| Chicago Notes | 


Charles Kline of the Waubun Coal Co., made a 
business trip to Cincinnati last week. 

TI. A. Boucher, Beaverdale, Pa., was among the 
coal operators visiting Chicago last week. 

W. E. Spindler, Manitowoc, Wis., coal dealer, was 
in the city for several days of last week. 

H. Howard, coal operator from Jackson, Tenn., 
was in the city for the convention last week. 

H. O. Sieffert, coal and lumber dealer from Dav- 
enport, Iowa, visited friends in Chicago recently. 

C. H. Moeller, irom Reinbeck, Ia.,,a lumber and 
coal dealer, spent some time in Chicago a week ago. 

J. H. Rosenstiel, retail coal and grain merchant 
from Freeport, Ill, stopped at the La Salle Hotel 
last week. 

The corporation of George G. Pope & Co., Fisher 
Building, Chicago, has changed its ‘name to The 
Geo. Pope Company. 

C. N. Hanson, lumber and coal merchant from 
Bessemer, Michigan, visited his Chicago business 
connections recently. 

J. E. Palmer, Kentucky coal man with headquar- 
ters in Providence, Ky., was in Chicago last week 
attending to business matters, 

W. Daze, a fuel and feed dealer from Winslow, 
Ariz., was in the Chicago market last week on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. 

J. H. Harmon and I. D. Brent of the J. H. Har- 
mon Coal Co., Fisher Building, have just completed 
a trip to mining sections of West Virginia. 

Al K, Mordue, vice-president of C. M. Moder- 
well & Co., Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, left last 
week for a business trip to West Virginia. 

An amendment to the charter of the Pocahontas 
Coal Co., Chicago, gives permission to that firm to 
change their name to The Reid Coal Co. 

Among the Kentucky coal men in Chicago during 
the past week were E. R. Clayton, Harlan, Ky., R 
C. Tway and R. E. Woods, both of Louisville. 

Frank Farrington, last week again announced re- 
jection of the Illinois State operators’ proposal for a 
conference to end the miners’ strike in Illinois. 

The offices of the Southern Coal Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., recently opened in the McCormick Building, 
Chicago, are being moved to the Fisher Building, 
Room 1307. 

D. W. Morton, a son of Quin Morton of the Ft. 
Dearborn Coat Co., left Chicago last week for 
Charleston after visiting his father who is confined 
in. St. Luke’s Hospital. 

I. L. Runyan, secretary of the Illinois & Wiscon- 
sin Retail Coal Dealers Association was visited last 
week by R. H. Jones of Kenosha, Wis., and W. H. 
Pugh of Racine, Wis. 

Mr, Atwill, partner in the firm of Atwill-Makem- 
son C. & C. Co., has been in New York for some time 
past, but is expected to return to his offices in Chi- 
cago early next week. 

From Cincinnati, Chicago has had some prominent 
coal merchant visitors during the past week, among 
them being, Dan Pritchard, J. W. Metcalfe, John 
Sternkarb, and B. Lee Hutchinson, 


F, J. Chandler, Cincinnati manager for the Red 
Ash Pocahontas Coal Co., came to Chicago this week 
after visiting Toledo and Detroit. He reports con- 
ditions in those two cities with respect to coal, slow, 
regardless of miners’ strike. 


W. H. Leland, well known in Chicago coal circles, 
was recently elected vice-president of the Union Fuel 
Co. He will fill the position of general manager. 
The main offices of the company were moved from 
Chicago to Springfield, Ill. several months ago. 


A new wholesale coal firm has opened office in 
the Fisher Building, Chicago. The firm is headed by 
F. E. Bourget, whom it will be remembered was 
with the Fuel Administration in Washington, D. C., 
during the War. His business will be representing 
producers located in Kentucky, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. os 

The Cooney Coal Co, has been incorporated with 


a capital stock of $5,000. The offices of the com- 
pany will be located in the McCormick Building, and 
those interested in the firm are: W. P. Walsh, W. 
G. O'Connell, and M. J. Cherry. The business of 
the company is to mine and deal in coal, and deal in 
wood, coke and building materials. 


A meeting of the creditors of the Rowland-Power 
Consolidated Collieries Co., whose Chicago office is 
located in the. McCormick Building and main of- 
fices at Terre Haute, Ind., was held last week. This 
concern, now in the hands of the receivers, has total 
liabilities of about $225,000, while the tangible as- 
sets total more than double that amount. 


A new retail concern with a capital stock of $30,- 
000 was incorporated last week to deal in coal, lum- 
ber, grain and building materials. The offices will 
be located at 1960 North LaSalle Ave. and the C. 
M. & St. Paul Tracks. The firm will be known as 
F. C. Teuber Coal Co., and those interested finan- 
cially are: Frank C. Teuber, C. M. Than, and Ed- 
ward F. Schultz. 


“It has been decided,” said- Homer D. Jones, newly 
elected President of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants Association, last week, “to conduct an educa- 
tional program to educate the public with the fact 
that the retail coal business is as far removed from 
the operators, miners, producers, wholesalers and 
jobbers, as the corner grocery store and butcher shop 
are removed from the fruit growers of California 
and the packing industry. 


B. R. Smith, head of the Southern Coal Corp., 
Birmingham and Memphis, and recently opened a 
branch in Chicago, was in the city recently, Regard- 
ing the shortage of coal talk Mr. Smith said: “The 
non-union fields of Alabama have not as yet been 
called upon to fill any northern demand for coal, 
although the field is. capable of producing large 
quantities of high grade steam coal at reasonable 
prices. There is certainly no cause for alarm over 
the coal shortage talk when the southern field has 
as yet been untouched in the demand.” 


DEALERS TO MEET 


Illinois & Wisconsin Association Will Hold 
Convention at Delevan Lake. 


The program for the 27th annual convention of the 
Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
to be held at Delevan Lake, Wis., June 13th, 14th and 
15th, is announced by I. L. Runyan, of Chicago, sec- 
retary of that organization. Arrangements have been 
made for entertainment and a good outing, as well 
as important and interesting business talks and dis- 
cussions. Advanced reports in the office of the sec- 
retary indicate that the meeting will be one of the 
best in the history of the association from an at- 
tendance standpoint. 

The program follows: 

Tuesday Morning, June 13th. 

9 a. m. to 11:30 a. m—Reception and registration. 

11:30—Business session. 

Dinner address: “Mexico, the Land of Opportu- 
nity,” Professor Abel Cantu. 

Wednesday Morning, June 14th. 

Address: “Does It Pay Dealefs to Handle Coal 
Mechanically,” H. C. Rutter, representative, the God- 
frey Conveyor Co, 

Address: ‘Trade Associations an Asset,’ Homer 
D. Jones, president, National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association. 


Address: “Coal Trade Ethics,’ Marshall E. Keig, 
Chicago, ~ 

Address: ‘Why the Retailer Should Support His 
Organization,’ L. W. Ferguson, president, Chicago 


Coal Merchants’ Association. 

Dinner address: “Our Town,” Hon. John P, Mc- 
Goorty, former Chief Justice, Circuit Court, Cook 
County. 

Thursday Morning, June 15th. 

Address: “Experience in Direct Advertising,” M. 
R. Robinson, Jr., Chicago. 

Report of committees; election of officers. 

General discussion of any problems or subjects sub- 
mitted. 

Unfinished business; new business; adjournment. 

Note—There will be no afternoon session. 


| 
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Stocks Holding Out. 


There has been no outstanding developments in the 
local bituminous market the past week, interest cen- 
tering chiefly in the coal conference at Washington, 
where Secretary of Commerce Hoover. is establishing 
maximum prices in the various districts. Some 
Boston shippers attended the meeting and the feeling 
ip this vicinity is that while there is no hard and 
fast agreement as to prices and that there may be 
evasions of the published schedule, nevertheless the 
publicity attendant upon the conference will have the 
effect of holding prices in check. Consumers are thus 
warned as to what is considered a fair quotation for 
bituminous from a certain district and they can have 
recourse to the Secretary of Commerce if they believe 
the spirit of the coal operators’ understanding is 
violated. 

Be that as it may, there are some shippers who 
still assert that the all-important influence that will 
affect prices will be the law of supply and demand 
and who make the prediction that two or three weeks 
after the first of July, when lower freight rates go 
into effect, and if the strike has not been settled 
before that time, we will see higher bituminous prices 
than are now prevailing. They point to the fact that 
production is but 5,000,000 tons weekly while con- 
sumption has been around the 8,000,000-ton mark for 
some time, that reserves have been drawn on to a very 
considerable extent and that big interests will before 
long show some anxiety about the replacing of the 
surplus stocks they have been drawing upon. When 
this takes place it is not in the nature of prices to 
stand still. They will go up, say these shippers, 
despite “benevolent stabilization” by the government. 


At the present time there is certainly no anxiety 
exhibited by the consuming interests of New England. 
The high prices of last week, reflecting the jump at 
Hampton Roads, did not hurry the buyers into taking 
coal “while there is any left.” Actual sales at $8.50 
on cars Mystic were confined to very few cars, it is 
understood, and the market fell back to $8 and in 
some instances to $7.80 gross tons. 


Prices Do Not Vary Much. 


Quotations this week have not varied much from 
the prices named at the end of last week, though 
there is an appreciable spread between what shippers 
are offering cargoes. Thursday one large interest was 
offering strictly Pool 1 New River at $8 gross ton 
on cars Boston, while another reliable concern the 
same day quoted in the neighborhood of $6 f. o. b. 
Norfdlk piers. The latter price would be about 
$7.40 on cars this city. Very little goal has been 
arriving and what has been coming is high-priced 
coal which shippers must dispose of near the $8 mark 
or suffer a loss. The cheaper coal, that is, bituminous, 
which has been sold at the mines since Hoover’s 
activities caused a price slump, is not yet in the 
market for spot delivery. 

To judge from the indifference displayed by the 
majority of the consumers, stocks cannot have suf- 
fered any dismaying diminution, especially with the 
larger corporations, Cargoes have been arriving more 
or less steadily ever since April Ist, when the strike 
took effect, and prior to that time buyers bought 
heavily in anticipation of shortage. : Of course, Thies 
were not for the textile strike in New England, the 
demand for coal would probably have been a little 
more insistent than it has been. The shoe trade also, 
has not been the customer that it was aforetime. But 
all in all, reserve stocks do not seem to have dwindled 
a great deal from what they were a month ago. 

It is not expected that there is going to be any 
spurt in demand during June since buyers are going 
to wait if possible until they get the benefit of the 
freight reduction, July Ist. Then, too, they intend to 
get what concessions they may, from the result of the 
Hoover conferences. Whether they dare to wait until 
that date, however, is a question, since stocks on hand 
by that time will certainly show considerable 
shrinkage. 

The Pennsylvania market is about as inactive as 
it was the past two or three weeks. Prices have 


market practically to themselves and as water freight 
rates have eased this week, the all-rail coal can offer 

little if any competition. 
The anthracite market is in a position of “status 
” with little household buying and retailers rest- 


quo, 
ing on their oars. Only pea coal is in supply. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Coastwise Shipments Still Running Heavy, 
While Prices Continue Weak. 


Coal movement from Hampton Roads piers was 
approximately as heavy last week as for the preced- 
ing week. The Norfolk & Western piers dumped 
more coal than during any previous week in May, 
and the total for the port was nearly as large as it 
was early in the month. Shipments from the mines 
have been in excess of any movement that has taken 
place since the strike began. As a result tonnages 
on wheels here and at Newport News is nearly 400,000 
tons, this being the largest amount of coal that has 
been on hand at tide for some time past. 

The Norfolk & Western piers at Lamberts Point 
set up a new record last Monday, when 968 cars of 
coal, containing 52,063 tons were discharged in 19 
hours and ten minutes. The world’s record up to 
this time was held by the Baltimore & Ohio’s Curtis 
Bay pier at Baltimore, which dumped 49,630 tons on 
October 25, 1920. 

Coal dumpings for the month of May will likely 
approach the high monthly record for the year, prob- 
ably reaching 1,600,000 tons. Dumpings have been 
steady, although not quite as large as in March or 
April. The report for the week ending May 26th 
shows 341,870 tons handled over all piers at Hampton 
Roads, while the tonnage handled for the previous 
week was 348,871 tons. For the year to date’6,107,913 
tons have passed over the piers, as against 6,233,098 
tons during the same period last year. 

Shippers here are of the opinion that within the 


next ten days dumpings will pick up very noticeable 


because they believe reserve stocks of coal, which 
was purchased before and at the beginning of the 
coal strike are being rapidly exhausted and will soon 
need replenishing. 


Further Price Slump. 


Coal prices have dropped sharply during the week, 
and the flow of orders which had been responsible 
for the rapid increase has stopped even more sud- 
denly than it began. A part of the drop in prices is 
attributed to Mr. Hoover’s action. The reduction in 
freight rates, effective July 1, is’ considered another 
part in the reversal. 

Present quotations for prompt shipments of Pool 1 
grade range from $5.85 to $6.10, and for Pool 2 grade 
it is from 10 to 15 cents less. High-volatile coals are 
still scarce at tide and in little demand, with quota- 
tions at $6.75 to $7 per gross ton piers. The large 
amount of coal available for dumping is another 
factor in the ease of the market, and while movement 
to coastwise destinations are still heavy, new pur- 
chases are few and inquiries are almost as infrequent. 

The announcement by British coal exporters that 
they are in a position to enter the American field 
with the product of the Welsh mines is not. taken 
seriously here, particularly in view of the fact that 
West Virginia prices have dropped from their high 
peak recently, and the present prices would not allow 
enough margin to make it profitable for coal to be 
shipped long distances for distribution in competition 
with American products. 

With production on the increase, shipments from 
Hampton Roads to coastwise points are also steadily 
growing. The Geological ‘Survey figures show a total 
of 114,507 net tons dumped at local piers for coast-. 
wise points other than New England during the week 
ended May 20. This is the largest figure yet reported 
for the movement of coal to points along the Atlantic 
seaboard outside of New England. New England 
tonnage for the same week was 215,314 tons. 







George G. Wolkins, sales manager for Hanson & 
Parker of Boston, is in Atlantic City enjoying a 
vacation. 

William T. Bennett, formerly associated with Alley 
& Page of Boston, intends to enter the coal business 
very soon on his own account. : 


Daniel P. Haskins, coal dealer of Chicopee, Mass., 
has let a contract for the construction of a concrete 
and frame coal pocket and bunker in his coal yards to 
cost $30,000. 7 

W. M. W. Spring, of the Spring Coal Co. of Bos- 
ton, has been in Washington attending the conference 
called by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, at which 
bituminous coal prices were fixed for non-union fields. 


The Boston collier Newton has left this week for 
Sydney, C. B., to carry coal for the New England 
Fuel & Transportation Co. wing to the strike in 
the domestic mines, the steamer is likely to make 
further trips to Cape Breton to bring coal here. 


When the State Board of Conciliation held a hear-— 
ing on the matter of wages of teamsters and chauf-— 
fers employed by Boston coal dealers, it developed 
that neither the union nor the coal men had been able 
to present any proposals which could be -used as 
common ground or basis for arbitration. The board 
advised both parties that it was necessary for them 
to get together again and bring definite propositions: 
regarding wages and working conditions before the 
board. The dealers and union representatives were 
in session on the subject Thursday of this week. : 


Ti ae 4 
, The Acquittal of Blizzard 


After all the hue and cry about trying numerous 
West Virginia miners for treason, murder and other 
high crimes and misdemeanors, the first case put before - 
a jury at Charles Town as a result of the so-called 
“war” in Mingo County last year, ended in the 
prompt acquittal of the defendant, William Blizzard, 
president of one of the sub-districts of the U. M. W. 

We must bear in mind that a somewhat different 
standard prevails in West Virginia than elsewhere 
and the average jury will not take shooting cases very 
seriously. As a result of the failure of the first 
action it is not likely that the other indictments will — 
result very seriously, as no doubt the case tried was 
one of the strongest from the standpoint of the 


prosecution. 


















Silly Season Here Already. 


“Million tons of hard coal stored away in Ne 
England for $25 level next fall,” says a headlin 
in the Boston Telegram of May 15th. - 

After quoting certain statements said to have 
been made by Eugene C. Hultman, state fue 
administrator, the article appearing under the 
headline in question continues: 


“Referring to the million tons of anthracite — 
already cached in Massachusetts by the deal- — 
ers, he expresses the opinion that most of it 
is destined for a profiteering clean-up in the 
Boston market, although there is no question — 
that the owners of it contemplate removing ~ 
it here or there throughout the region. 

“This will be done on the basis of creating — 
shortages where the price remains low, and — 
in no case will the coal be sent into a section 
where it will result in ‘bearing’ the market. 

“Tt is the most carefully planned raid of 
profiteers, say others who know, that has — 
ever been ‘pulled’.” 


This is evidently a modern substitute for the 
old sea serpent story that Boston papers used 
oO print every once in so often until people los 
interest in it and they had to think up something 
new. ; 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has held, in a 
case involving the legality of a municipally owned 
coal yard, that taxes may be legally levied for such 
an enterprise. 4, 


. 
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Hoover Coal Price Conference 


Egerstors in Attendance Well Pleased with Obvious Spirit of Fairness Shown by 
Secretary of Department of Commerce. 





Despite some intimations that the attendance at the 
Hoover Conference in Washington on Wednesday 
would be rather small, practically every seat in the 
auditorium of the Interior Department Building was 
occupied at 10 a. m.,, in anticipation of hearing Secre- 
tary, Hoover of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounce his ideas as to the regulation of the price of 
coal. 

Accompanied by F. R. Wadleigh and two or three 
other representatives of the department, the Secretary 
came upon the platform in a very few minutes and 
proceeded at once to business. He stated that he had 
been requested by the President to look into the 
matter of coal prices and that in fairness to the public 
and the industry alike, fair prices should be estab- 
lished. 

He said that the public was not concerned with cents 
but with dollars in this connection, and, repeating 
this thought later on, gave the impression that there 
would be no unduly close calculation with regard to 
prices, the idea being simply to prevent the extremely 
high prices which, prevailing as they do on only a 
limited amount of tonnage, still serve to heap odium 
upon the coal trade by reason of the profiteering in- 


_ volved. 
Heavy Drafts on Stocks. 


Speaking of present conditions throughout the coun- 
try, he said that production was now about 5,000,000 
tons a week and consumption between 8,000,000 and 
8,500,000, withdrawals from stock amounting to be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 tons a week. Produc- 
tion will increase slightly as time goes on, he added. 

“The time has arrived,” Mr. Hoover said, “when the 
unwise virgins who did not heed my recommendations 
for stocking up with coal must go into the market 
to get it.” 

Mr. Hoover indicated that he realized there was no 
law to enforce a fair price or to prevent profiteering, 
and further that the law prohibited operators ageee- 
ing as to what a fair price might be, pointing out 
‘that combinations in the public interest were just as 
‘illegal as combinations against the public interest. But 
he said that he would not be afraid to break into a 
burning house in order to save some of the furniture ; 
intimating that the law against nee did not apply 
in such cases. 


Some One Must Take Responsibility. 


“Tn times of emergency,” he went on, “some one 
must take the responsibility, assume the leadership 
and say what is fair. I do not believe a man is 
worthy to hold public office who will not assume re- 
sponsibility in times of emergency, and I will not ask 
any agreement or combination to restrain trade or 
prices wrong in law. I propose to inquire through 
you as to the situation in various districts, and I will 
take the responsibility on my own back and will ask 
‘every operator to accept this basis in his own district.” 

He would not ask-the operators to agree among 
themselves as to any prices, but each one would make 
‘an agreement with him involving simply a moral ob- 
ligation. The Garfield prices were suggested simply 
as a basis and for the reason that they were arrived 
at after much consideration of the conditions that 
prevailed at that time. Were a separate inquiry to 
be made at this time, a vast amount of detail would 
have to be gone into again. 

Therefore, the Garfield prices would be a starting 
Baint and such modifications made as circumstances 
required, not the least of which, as we view it, was 
the allusion to a price which would tend to encourage 
production, and not discourage it as was the case with 
some of the Garfield prices. To avoid any suggestion 
of a trust agreement, Mr. Hoover discouraged even 
the passing of a resolution that the operators present 


| were in agreement with his views. 


The Plan. 
Secretary Hoover summarized his plan as follows: 
pi, That the Garfield prices for run of mine coal 


should be the basis of computing sales prices with 
such adjustments as are necessary to include whole- 
sale selling costs, changed conditions at the mines 
and other factors that will be fair to the public and 
the operators maintaining production. 

2. That. each district should nominate to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce a committee to advise with him 
on conditions which bear on the Garfield level and 
on which a basis of fair prices in each district may 
be established by the Secretary of Commerce. 

3. That after the fair prices have been established, 
these district committees should report to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce any cases of profiteering and act 
as he requests to meet such cases. 

Realizing that the actual details would have to be 
worked out by committees, as he could not confer 
with each operator present and bring about the direct 
understanding which was desired, Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested a committee be formed by each one of the 18 
districts concerned, and, a little later, representatives 
from the different sections arose in place to announce 
that the operators from other fields would meet at 
certain places to arrange for the appointment of com- 
mittees to confer with the Secretary. 

With the exception of the Central Pennsylvania 
operators, who met at the New Willard, all of the 
conferences were held at the Washington Hotel di- 
rectly after the close of the meeting. The Secretary 
announced as his advisory staff to assist in dealing 
with the district committees, a general committee of 
five, comprising Alfred M. Ogle, Terre Haute, Ind., 
president, National Coal Association; C. E. Bockus, 
president, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, New York; 
George Otis Smith, director of the Geological Sur- 
vey; E, A. Holbrook, acting director of the Bureau 
of Mines, and F, R. Wadleigh, chief of the Coal 
Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Stating then that he would like to hear from the 
coal men present with reference to the ideas advanced, 
the Secretary called on Mr. Ogle, who endorsed the 
plan very thoroughly. He was followed by former 
president Bradley of the National Coal Association; 
Mr. Bockus; E. E. White, president of the Smokeless 
Operators’ Association; S. P. Hutchinson, president 
of the Westmoreland Coal Co.; D. B. Wentz, head 
of the Wentz interests; J. J.. Tierney, president of the 
Crozer-Pocahontas Co., and G. H. Barker, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, all of whom endorsed the plan. Noting 
this, the Secretary requested any who were not in 
favor to make their ideas known, without, however, 
evoking any response. 


Prices Apply Only to Spot Sales. 


Col, Wentz wished to have particular attention 
drawn to the fact that the prices to: be established 
would apply only to spot sales, a limited amount of 
tonnage at the most, stating that the greater part of 
the output of most companies was going on contract 
at prices much below any recently heard of in the 
market. Others who spoke referred to the desirability 
of having only operators who were operating on the 
committees, that there might be due heed paid to the 
expense of conducting mining operations at the pres- 
ent time, pointing out that even those who were in 
the coal business but whose mines were closed at 
present, would not realize the extra expense that had 
to be made. 

It was stated informally that one reason why more 
operators were not present was the need of being at 
home in troublous times. One operator who had suf- 
fered a loss by the dynamiting of a building found 
that it occurred because all of his watchmen were 
having lunch together; so there has to be someone 
on the job, it appears, to watch the watchmen. 

After brief felicitations the meeting dispersed rather 
hastily, the operators in attendance hurrying away to 
make committee selections. Some of those announced 
before the close of the day were as follows: 

Southern West Virginia Smokeless Coal Committee 


‘Tazewell, Va.; 


-F, DeBardeleben, 


W. C. Atwater, New York City; C. 
H. Mead, Beckley, W. Va.; C. ‘C. Morfit, Huntington, 
W. Va.; M. P. Snider, Mt. Hope, W. Va.; W. P. 
Tams, Tams, W. Va.; R. H. Gross, Boston; S. A. 
Scott, MacDonald, W. Va.; H. E. Houston, Cincin- 
nati; J. J. Tierney, Philadelphia, and Isaac T. Mann, 
Bramwell. 


Hazard, Ky., District—E. L. Douglas, Cincinnati; 
George H. Barker, Columbus; A. L. Allais, Chicago. 


Harlan, Ky., District—R. C. Tway, Louisville, 
chairman; E. A. Whitefield, Ages, Ky.; W. A, EIli- 
son, Harlan, Ky.; A. Y. Malcolmson, Detroit, and 
W. D. Boyer, Scranton, Pa. 


Alabama District—S. L. Yerkes, chairman; Charles 
Carr McCormack, E. L. Adler, 
Birmingham, and S, F. Roden, Marvel, Ala. 


Southern Appalachian District—E. CC. Mahan, 
Knoxville, Ky., chairman; M. M. Sackett, Louisville, 
and C. M. Moore, Knoxville. 


Kanawha District—C. C. Dickinson, Charleston, W. 


Va., chairman; J. R. Thomas, D. C. Kelledy and 
Carl Scholz, Charleston; Frank O. Harris, Cannel- 
ton, W. Va. 


Logan County, W. Va., District—A. J. King, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., chairman; J. D. Francis, C. W. 
Jones, R. R, Smith and J. J. Ross, Huntington. 


Smokeless Operators Meet. 

The first conference scheduled for the afternoon 
was the meeting of the smokeless operators with the 
Secretary at 2:30, and it was intended to have others 
follow at half-hour intervals, but the first one took 
an hour and a half, and several had accordingly to 
be postponed until Thursday, although Mr. Hoover 
remained at his office until a late hour. The price 
agreed as the basis for Pocahontas and New River 
run-of-mine coal was $3.50, with the same differen- 
tials as to sizes as prevailed under the Garfield 
schedule. 

This $3.50 price also applies to the Winding Gulf 
and Tug River fields of southern West Virginia, as 
well as to eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. 


The opinion expressed by operators seen after the 
meeting was entirely favorable to the plan, and sat- 
isfaction was expressed that the Government had met 
the situation in a better frame of mind than had been 
the case under the preceding administration. It is 
apparently recognized by the officials that the high- 
cost mines must have sufficient inducement to run, 
and augment the supply of coal, which in itself regu- 
lates the market to a considerable extent. 

The district committees are expected to speak for 
Mr. Hoover in their respective territories, and by 
moral suasion hold their associates in line. It is 
thought that this would be effective except in the 
case of small operations, wagon-mines and such en- 
terprises operating with no thought but of the day’s 
possibilities. 

As an indication of the many factors to be con- 
sidered in the case of a great national question like 
the coal supply, it was interesting to note the attention 
given to conditions in Alabama, a coal-producing 
section quite beyond the ken of the trade in this part 
of the country. 





Schatzkin Favors National Distribution. 


The intimation so broadly conveyed in certain 
publications that the Burns organization will develop 
into a national institution, reflects an idea advanced 
by S. M. Schatzkin about two years ago, when the 
United States Distributing Corporation was organized, 
At that time he indicated to us that that company 
would enter upon the national distribution of coal 
at retail, but apparently his friends and associates 
in the enterprise had other plans. 

Now that he and his friends have the majority of 
the stock in Burns Brothers, they may work out 
something along the line of his ideas with respect to 
business in other cities, making no change in the 
New York situation, which, it is generally agreed, 
could scarcely be improved upon. 
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Wholesalers 


ae 


Gather in Detroit 


Over Two Hundred Members of American Wholesale Coal Association on Hand for. 
Opening Session Last Thursday at the Hotel Statler. 


Detroit, Mich., June 1—About two hundred repre- 
sentatives of the coal jobbing trade were present at 
the opening of the fifth annual convention of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association in the ball 
room of the Statler Hotel this morning at 10 o'clock. 


James A, Ballard, of the Semet Solvay Co., made 
the address of welcome, which was in terms most 
cordial and comprehensive, since it embraced Windsor 
and Walkerville, across the river in Canada. Mr. 
Ballard thought the convention was of peculiar im- 
portance in view of the fact that Secretary Hoover 
was attempting to name a fair return for the whole- 
sale coal man’s sources. 


President W. R. Coyle responded with a fitting 
eulogy of Detroit’s proverbial hospitality, but he 
warned members of the convention that the line be- 
tween Canada and the United States was not unlikely 
to be loaded. 


G. H. Merryweather made his report as secretary- 
treasurer. He said that many of the former mem- 
bers of the association, considering that there was 
“no immediate emergency making~ organized unity 
important, had dropped out, overlooking the protec- 
tion the association had afforded in more critical 
times and the possibility of further need for that 
protection, 


Traffic Department Established. 


A traffic department had been established, a fight 
had been made for a reduction of freight and service 
charges, and the by-laws had been amended so as to 
give members the benefit of the counsel of men active 
in the affairs of the association ever since the in- 
ception of the Fuel Administration. 


There were some questions that must be considered, 
among them .those of lower dues, of combining the 
officers of the association at a central point, of 
whether the executive head of the association, of 
whom much was required, should be put on a salary 
basis, of whether the president should be managing 
director under pay, and of whether there should not 
be a curtailment of the expense of directors’ meetings 
by -giving certain powers to a smaller committee of 
three, chosen from the executive committee, which 
shall be called together only for important action. 

The report of Mr. Merryweather showed that 
while the membership a year ago was 616, it now is 
only 422. The treasury balance was reported to be 
$8,379. Total receipts for the year were $36,061 
and the disbursements were $41,123. The year began 
with a balance of $19,190. 

President Coyle, in making his annual report re- 
viewed the history of the organization since its for- 
mation in Chicago in 1917. He spoke of the prophetic 
words of Mr. Peabody at that first Chicago meeting, 
and of:the notable achievements of former presidents 
Swayne, Dexter, Couch and Platt, each of whom had 
done some important thing for the trade. Discussing 
the wrongs of the Fuel and Railway Administrations 
of the Government during and immediately following 
the war, he declared that an appeal to patriotism 
would have been more efficient than arbitrary man- 
dates and decrees that were manifestly unconsti- 
tutional and illegal. 


. . Py 
Association Aims to Go Forward. 


The association now, President Coyle said, “aimed 
to go forward on its program of better ethics, coherent 
dealings with railroads, more cemented business re- 
lations with other branches of the industry, with the 
ultimate goal of standardization within the trade, 
accomplished by national inspection and a _ better 
utilization of our product.” 

Speaking of the fights made this year, Major Coyle 
said: 

“Always the executive committee members this year 
have had their individual interests submerged in their 
aim for you and in your behalf to accomplish a better- 





ment of trade and market conditions. Union mines 
closed on account of high labor costs, retail yards 
taking immense shrinkage in inventories, and the 
wholesaler standing between, oftimes carrying the 
load for both producer and retail distributor, and 
oftimes finding a depleted pocketbook and an ex- 
hausted reserve.’ 


Mr. Coyle looked forward to the day when the 
American Wholesale Coal Association should: 


(1) Carry the seal of quality on the product its 
members handle. 


(2) Be recorded through all the land as repre- 
senting the best of men and ideals in the industry. 


(3) Be organized for contact with transportation 
lines and those state and national commissions legis- 
lating for same. 

(4) Have a credit clearing-house and withal avoid 
the pitfalls of a blacklist. 

(5) Have an accountants’ association unifying 
and simplifying accounts and Government reports. 

(6) Have a news and publicity organization to 
whom the press wires of the country shall be avail- 
able and who shall, by right of performance, gain for 
us that access to which the trade is entitled by the 
honesty, patriotism and integrity of the men who 
make up the association. 

Ira C. Cochran, traffic manager, said that printed 
copies of his report had been sent out to the members. 


Nominations Committee Named. 


Charles Heywood, Henry Forstbauer, G. H. Merry- 
weather and Charles Cartwright were named as a 
committee on nominations; and Charles Couch, Noah 
H. Swayne, 2nd, and E. M. Platt, all former presi- 
dents, as a committee on resolutions. 

Invitations for the next convention were extended 
from New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. They were 
referred to the executive committee. 

Directors elected for the coming year were reported 
as follows: 

Cleveland, R. S. Bain; Grand Rapids, C. A. Wein- 
hart; Cincinnati, J. B. Ratterman; Birmingham, W. 
H. Weller; Baltimore, J. J. Sheehan; Detroit, Charles 
F. Dunn; Pittsburgh, J. W. Johns; New Haven, 
Clarence Clark; Kansas City, R. H. Lee; Omaha, 
Fred S. Martin; New York, W. D. Eyre; Toronto, 
C. G. McGill; Morgantown, V. Va., M. L. Taylor; 
Chicago, Louis Overhalt. 

The afternoon was devoted largely to the discussion 
of credits. General J. B. Sanborn, publisher of the 
Blue Book, led off by showing the customary weak- 
ness of general credit reports and rating systems. 
His plan was to find out the paying habits of buyers 
and use such information as a basis of credits. He 
thought it feasible for the coal trade to have a com- 
plete credit organization, the books to be used by 
the credit departments of member concerns and not 
the sales department. He offered to turn the Blue 
Book over without compensation and give his per- 
sonal time to the interests involved. He was given a 
vote of appreciation and his proposition was referred 
to the executive committee, - 

R. H. Bain, of ‘Cleveland, followed with an ex- 
planation of the Cleveland credit system, which 
involved no record books and was simply a report on 
people who do not pay. Those in arrears are re- 
ported at the end of the month and when they pay 
the fact is broadcasted. The service is only to mem- 
bers who pay and the cost is small. 

E. B. Moran, manager of the Central Interchange 
Bureau National Association of Credit Men, St. 
Louis, explained and extolled the system of that con- 
cern. At the close of these presentations, some 
general discussion made it apparent that the asso- 
ciation was not yet ready to establish a credit bureau. 

Ira C. Cochran, traffic manager, discussed “traffic” 
for an hour, dealing with the bill of lading, recosign- 
ing and collecting claims against railroads. There 





\ 
were a total of 152 registrations the first day of the 
convention, 

Noah H. Swayne, 2nd, gave a song recital to a 
large company of the delegates in the Henry II room 
of the hotel at 5 o'clock. 

At the annual banquet at 7 o’clock at the Statler, 
Mr. Swayne acted as toastmaster and an evening of 
rare entertainment was furnished in the readings of 
Edgar W. Guest, the poet, and the witty and in- 
spiring speech of James Schermerhorn, editor of the 
Detroit Times. Over 150 covers were laid. _ 


| 





Slow Growth a Drawback. 


The hard times in the Northwest, so bitterly com- 
plained of by coal interests during the past year, are 
now reflected in railroad reports. The following 
appears in the Northern Pacific annual report for the 
past year: 

“1921 was a very poor year for the railroads, 
particularly in the country between Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound. The volume of passenger 
business was 26.87 per cent and of freight busi- 
ness 24.64 per cent less than in 1920. The freight 
business was the smallest since 1912, except for 
the year 1915, when the amount was practically 
the same. In consequence the operating revenues 
of the company decreased $18,546,348.34, or 16.4 
per cent. Expenses were taken hold of vigor- — 
ously and were reduced $23,353,006.96, or 23.13 
per cent. Net operating revenue increased 
$4,806,658.62, or 39.72 per cent.” 

It will be seen that there was no growth as com- 
pared with ten .years ago, and this matter of no 
growth is one of the detrimental features of the soft 
coal trade. Still, as time goes on, we must expect 
more of this sort of thing; the country is building 
up; no tree ever grew to the sky and there is a limit 
somewheres. 
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Appreciates Our Fairness. ’ 


In commenting upon the news furnished by the 
JouRNAL and its general attitude towards the trade, 
one of the leading bituminous interests is kind 
enough to write as follows: 

“For many years we have found that the Sawards 
—both the present editor and his father—have kept 
themselves very well informed on coal problems 
throughout the United States. They have genera'ly 
treated all matters fairly and broadly, and their 
comments on the coal situation are widely copied 
by other papers. Therefore, I feel they. are entitled 
to the support that we have cheerfully given them. © 

“We all realize how difficult it is to get the publi 
intelligently informed in regard to our coal problems, 
and one of the means that we have for doing it is 
through representative trade journals. I think both 
East and West have a mutual interest in keeping 
the public generally well posted on our problems.” 


{ 


Coal Companies Lose Suits. ¢ 


By the terms of a decision handed down last Mon- 
day by the United States Supreme Court, the Mor. 
risdale Coal Co., of Philadelphia, lost its suit to re- 
cover $15,000 frokg the Government, this being the 
difference in the Government price of certain coal 
diverted by the Fuel Administration during the war 
and the price at which it had previously been sold 
der contract. The court ruled that the Government 
is not responsible for such losses. ; 

Another decision rendered by the Supreme Court 
on the same day. held that the Government is not 
liable for losses which coal companies allege they 
suffered when compelled to sell coal at prices fixed 
by the Fuel Administration. The plaintiff in this 
case was the Pine Hill Coal Co., operating an anthagg 
cite colliery. . S 











The Boston steamer Middlesex, which was floated 
Tuesday after being since May 18 on Trundy’s Reef, 
Portland Harbor, is to be brought to Boston to be 
drydocked for survey as to the extent of damage. 
About 4,000 tons of coal was removed from the boat 
and lightered. Charles Skentelberry, a Boston ship- 
ping man, has gone to supervise the discharging of 
the remainder of the cargo. ays . 

: 
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End of Bituminous Strike Not in Sight 


| _ Present Week Witnesses No New Moves to Bring About Settlement With the U. M. W. 
ia —Some Non-Union Fields Getting Out More Tonnage. 





| Aside from loss of production incidental to the 
ioliday, the present week has brought no material 
hhange in the bituminous mining situation. Efforts of 
he Illinois and Indiana operators to arrange for 
tate conferences having proved abortive, no negotia- 
ions have been started in the Central Competitive 
“eld or any other union strongholds. 

Reports are received of men returning to work in 
he Connellsville region and other non-union or partly 
wganized districts, but the breaks in the strikers’ 
anks that have occurred so far are of minor impor- 
ance, viewing the situation in its entirety, and pro- 
luction is still only around 5,000,000 tons a week, 
vhile consumption is estimated at between 8,000,000 
ind 9,000,000 tons weekly. 

Stock piles are being used up steadily, but depletion 
ias not progressed to a point where the public is 
nsisting that the Government take steps to end the 
ie-up. Consumers not in immediate need of coal are 
jolding off to see what the practical results of the 
Joover conference last Wednesday may be, and the 
sending freight rate reduction is also an influence in 
iolding down demand. 


Government Not to Interfere Soon. 


One report from Washington says that high admin- 
stration officials expect no decisive move to settle the 
‘oal strike before the end of June. Another month 
t so must pass, it is stated in official circles, before 
iy serioust shortage of coal will be felt and until 
hat time comes, it is declared again, it will be futile 
‘or the government to intervene. 

Tt is stated in official circles that with the stocks 
xf coal in reserve at the beginning of the strike and 
vith the non-union output, industry in general has 
elt little or no serious shortage of fuel. 

Within three or four more weeks, however, it is 
igured that the pinch will come; that the reserve 
tocks will have been consumed for the most part and 
hat the non-union bituminous supply will not be ad- 
‘quate to supply the needs of the country. 

Thereafter it will be possible, it is stated, for some- 
jody to make some headway in the direction of a 
ettlement. The government itself will be prepared, 
t has been repeatedly declared, to step in with a pro- 
vosal for arbitration, just as soon as there seems to 
ie any fair prospect of that proposal being acceptable 
oO either or both sides of the dispute. 


Will Avoid Premature Action 


ay 
To make stich a move prematurely, either in the 
nthracite or the bituminous field, is not regarded as 
ood policy. The President wants to wait until the 
ountry is clamorous for peace in the coal industry, 
‘nd as he sees it there is nothing bordering on that 
ip to this time. 

Also, it is the government’s view that the operators 
aust suffer further losses through inactivity, and the 
nine workers must run out of money, before either 
roup will be willing to talk peace. And so far as 
Jhe government has been able to sound out the situa- 
ion neither the mine owners nor the miners have had 
‘nough of fight. } 

- Not a sign is visible to Washington of compromise 
-n the part of either, and compromise is the only basis 
r a settlement that the administration can foresee. 


Hoover’s Plan Won’t Work, Says Lewis 
statement recently issued from the headquarters 
‘{ the United Mine Workers in Indianapolis says: 

“The suspension of work in the mining industry by 
‘tore than 600,000 men may be rightfully termed a 
Jomestic calamity. A full realization of its import 
vas not yet dawned upon the American public. The 
Jccumulated coal reserves of the country are being 
‘apidly diminished and the much heralded non-union 
troduction is totally inadequate to care for the na- 
ion’s needs. 

“Prices of coal at the mine in the non-union fields 
‘ave increased more than 100 per cent and will con- 
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tinue to ascend despite the efforts of governmental 
agencies to control the situation by voluntary effort. 
A national coal famine is impending and the coal 
consuming public will again be compelled to bear the 
burden of further price extortions for the benefit of 
the operating interests who pose as public benefactors. 

“The United Mine Workers disclaim responsibility 
for this situation. We have frequently pointed out 
the industrial and commercial responsibilities which 
accrue to those who have deliberately forced a shut- 
down in the mining industry. The country will 
shortly awaken to the fact that its fuel needs for the 
coming winter and its industrial requirements are in 
jeopardy. 

“Tn the meantime, non-union coal operators are 
marketing their coal at an enormous price and the 
statesmen of the country are imitating the action of 
the famous fiddler of Rome. The American people 
should rightfully demand an accounting for this 
situation.” 


Smokeless Fields Breaking Records. 


With the Pocahontas and Tug River districts pro- 
ducing 85,000 tons daily, the Winding Gulf mines 
getting out 30,000 tons and New River back to 15,000 
tons per day, the total production of West Virginia 
smokeless coal is now over 3,000,000 tons a month 
—the heaviest on record. 

Norfolk & Western’s coal loadings increased last 
week over any previous week since April 1. Total 
loadings were 16,036 cars, compared with 15,664 cars 
the previous week. Daily loading record was made 
Friday, with total of 2,979 cars from Pocahontas, Tug 
River, Thacker and Clinch Valley fields. Loadings so 
far this week indicate a new high total. 

Better reports are also being received from the 
northern part of the State, more companies in the 
Fairmont district having decided to resume operations 
on an open-shop basis if possible. That they are 
meeting with some success is shown by the production 
figures. Last week 2,199 cars were loaded in northern 
West, Virginia, as compared with 1,969 cars the week 
before. This was the largest weekly gain since the 
strike began. 


A Few Connellsville Plants Resume. 


Coal and coke output is gradually recovering in 
the Connellsville region of Pennsylvania as more men 
drift back to work. The Junita plant of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. was recently fired after being idle 
since April 10th. Additional ovens have been fired 
at York Run. The Bittner mine is loading coal, and 
at other plants increased production is reported. The 
region produced 59,130 tons of coke last week, as 
compared with 57,430 the week before. 

Steel mills in the Pittsburgh district and elsewhere 
do not seem to be hampered to any noticeable extent 
by the shortage of coal or coke. A report from 
Youngstown, Ohio, says: 

“Leading independent steel makers are not mani- 
festing the confidence over an early favorable termi- 
nation of the coal strike that they did two weeks ago. 
Preduction increase has been largely due to the bring- 
ing in of numerous small high cost workings and by 
small increases in non-union workings that have kept 
going. 

“Tdie mine labor is being absorbed in other branches 
of industry, tiding over what otherwise might be a 
present labor shortage of consequence. Serious in- 
roads on the big coal accumulation at the opening of 
the strike have been made. Some interests, though, 
still have large stock piles.” 


To Abandon Tennessee Mines. 

A dispatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., states that the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is beginning to 
carry out its intention of abandoning the mines at 
Whitwell, Tenn., closed May 5th by the strike. A 
large number of the mules used in the Whitwell mines 
are being shipped to Alabama operations, and the 


work of taking out the machinery is expected to 
begin within 30 days. 

The dispatch adds that the strike at sbeacy City 
Tenn., where the Palmer mines of the Tennessee Con- 
solidated Coal Co. are located, is expected to be 
settled by conferences now under way. About 2,000 
men are out of work at those mines. 


West Virginia Injunctions Continued. 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting at Rich- 
mond, Va., has refused to suspend or modify the in- 
junction against the United Mine Workers of America 
in five suits recently instituted by coal companies in 
the Winding Gulf, New River and Kanawha coal 
fields of West Virginia. The court has ordered all 
of the original papers to be transmitted from the Dis- 
trict Court at Charleston to Richmond by July 1st. 

This seems to indicate that nothing further will be 
done in these cases until after the first of next month. 
In the meantime these injunctions, which are very 
sweeping, will remain in full force and effect, and all 
interference of any kind, either by force or otherwise, 
with the operation of the mines named in these suits 
is prohibited. 


Early End of Strike Predicted. 


Fairmont, W. Va., June 1.—Suspension in the coal 

fields will come to an end in less than thirty days, 
says William Petry, vice-president of District 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, who stopped here 
today en route to Pittsburgh prior to visiting his home 
at South Charleston, W. Va., and submitting to the 
Logan authorities in connection with the miners’ 
march. 
« Petry says he has been assured by high officials of 
the organization that a meeting of operators and 
miners’ officials of the Central Competitive field will 
be held not later than June 15th. He praised the 
coal companies in northern West Virginia for con- 
siderations that could not be expected when miners 
were on a Strike. 


RIVER COAL INDUSTRY 


Nearly Half Million Tons of Anthracite 
Reclaimed Last Year. 


Harrispurc, Pa. June 1—A total of 476,400 tons 
of hard coal was reclaimed from the rivers and 
streams of Pennsylvania passing through the anthra- 
cite fields in 1921, according to a summary of the 
river coal industry made public by Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs James F. Woodward. 

Surveys of the river coal industry just completed 
by the Bureau of Statistics and Information of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs show 
that coal was reclaimed from the Susquehanna, 
Schuylkill and Lehigh Rivers in Berks, Columbia, 


Dauphin, Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland and 
Schuylkill Counties. 

Dauphin led all the other counties in the number 
of tons produced, a total of 247,747 tons being re- 
claimed in 1921. Northumberland County stood sec- 
ond in production, with 103,305 tons. 


In 1920, there were 551,100 tons reclaimed. 
A fable showing the counties in which river coal 
was reclaimed last year and the production, follows: 


Counties Tons 
Berks". eee ate ee 20,928 
Columbiana ude ae 4,942 
Dauphine. hee seer. 247,747 
Tuzerne tacts co veers 25,582 
Montovit: Sesto ache meee 580 
INorthumberlandy asses ee 103,305 
Schuylkill w.. ened 73,316 





Kentucky Coal Companies Merge. 


BLueErLEetp, June 1.—Announcement is made here 
that the Elkhorn Gas Coal Co. and the Bucks Branch 
Coal Co. have been consolidated and will henceforth 
be known as the Elkhorn Gas Coal Co. 

Both of these companies have headquarters here, 
although the workings are in northeast Kentucky. 
The capitalization has been increased to $250,000. 

The officers of the consolidated companies are: 
President, R. A. Crockett; vice-president, Dr. J. R. 
Vermillion; secretary and treasurer, H. W. Crockett. 
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Half Million Gain in Bituminous 


Last Week’s Output Is Largest for Strike Period, Approximating 5,000,000 Tons— 
Gain Is Attributed Chiefly to Rising Prices of Mid-May. 





Last week opened with a decided increase in bitu- 
minous production, the returns to the U. S. Geological 
Survey indicating an output close to 5,000,000 tons, 
compared with 4,472,000 tons for the preceding week. 

The increase may be judged from the fact that 
loadings on Monday of last week, May 22nd, ex- 
ceeded by 652 cars the highest figure previously re- 
ported since the strike began. A further increase on 
Tuesday carried loadings above the 15,000-car mark, 
and the total for the first four days of the week ex- 
ceeded by 11 per cent the corresponding period of the 
week before. 

Below is the daily record of car loadings for the 
6th, 7th and part of the 8th week of the strike: 


6th Week 7th Week 8th Week 
May 8-13 May 15-20 May 22-25 
Cars Cars Cars 

Monday ..... 13,118 13,366 14,688 
Tuesday ......13,266 12,830 15,026 
Wednesday ...13,445 13,422 14,684 
Thursday ....13,266 13,445 14,612 
Friday 13,727 14,036 Sikare 
Saturday 11,454 12,357 


Higher Prices a Stimulant. 


“The increase,” says the Survey, “is largely in re- 
sponse to higher prices and more active demand, call- 
ing into production mines which have hitherto been 
working only part-time in the districts not affected 
by the strike. To a much smaller extent the increased 
results from resumption of work at mines at first 
closed by the strike in Eastern Kentucky and Southern 
West Virginia. 

“Shipments are increasing slowly out of the Con- 
nellsville coke region and the Kanawha and New 
River fields. From the strongly organized districts 
no resumption of work has ‘been reported. The 
region to furnish the greater part of the increase in 
output is the Middle Appalachian, where the mines 
are rapidly approaching the maximum production. 

“The accumulation of unbilled coal is declining. 
It is clear that consumers’ stocks must be falling 
steadily, but by how much is uncertain.” 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 
Comparative figures showing the output of soft 
coal during the four latest weeks for which complete 
returns are available, and for the corresponding weeks 


Week Ended 1922 
April 20. eevee 4,175,000 6,984,000 
Mays" arene nettecze 4,164,000 7,391,000 
May'13) een 4,433,000 8,009,000 
May 20. Sarees none 4,472,000 7,989,000 


Anthracite. 


The suspension of mining in the anthracite region 
remains complete. Production during the week ended 
May 20th was limited to 161 cars of steam sizes 
dredged from the rivers. Against a weekly output of 
1,794,000 net tons a year ago, the present production 
is barely 8,000 tons. 

Shipments are being made in increasing amounts, 
however, from the storage yards of the producers, 
most of this tonnage consisting of steam sizes. The 
number of unbilled cars of anthracite is now prac- 
tically stationary, the daily average for the week of 
May 20th having been 1,219. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


The accumulation of unbilled coal at the mines is 
steadily declining. A count of all roads (practically 
complete) showed the daily average number of un- 
consigned loads of bituminous coal to be 8,967, against 
10,837 the week before. In the first week of the strike 
it had been 30,730 cars. The following statement 
gives the average daily coal loads unconsigned for all 
the carriers: 


Cars Cars. 

Week Ended Bituminous Anthracite 
March: 49 eytntntateee 14,126 1,548 
April (8) eieeiee cate eines: 30,730 2,815 
May 6. en ae tee eee 13,873 1,069 
May 13 (Revised) ........ 10,837 L172 
May 20 (Preliminary) 8,967 1,219 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 of the 
largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent of the 
total number of unbilled loads. They are as follows 
(cars of soft coal) : 


May rrteeidt ve cantare ut aeatick abe 12,720 
May 4 Semtene Pk ree eee te 11,397 
May: 9 eh beta a ann hg 9011 
May. J Mee sacar oat eran oem tee 8,188 
May 1G" 236ttis ;)octue Ser. cea ace 7,381 
May. IRs ee 6,824 
May 23°. Bacee skeet ae ee 6,235 


The reduction in the number of unbilled loads has 
naturally been most rapid in the fields serving the 
great industrial section north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac. In the Northern Appalachian coal fields, for 
instance, the number of .no-bills is now practically 
stationary. In the Far West, on the other hand, it is 
still large. / 

Furthermore, it is clear that much of this coal 
though unbilled is being held for special consumers. 








Plan Mining Congress Meet. 


CLEVELAND, June 1—A committee of prominent 
Cleveland coal and iron ore operators has been formed 
to co-operate in carrying out plans for the annual 
convention of the American Mining Congress to be 
held here October 9th-14th. 

Richard F. Grant of M. A. Hanna & Co. was 
elected chairman of the General Cleveland Com- 
mittee; John A. Penton of the Penton Publishing Co., 
vice-chairman; Michael Gallagher, president, Pitts- 
burgh Vein Coal Operators’ -Assn., chairman of the 
speakers’ committee, and Charles E. Adams, of the 
Cleveland Hardware Co., chairman of the exposition 
commnittee. 

The committee also includes: A. A. Augustus, 
president, Cambridge Collieries Co.; S. H. Robbins, 
president, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.; T. K. 
Maher, president, Maher Collieries Co.; W. R. Wood- 
ford, president, Rail & River Coal Co.; C. E. Maurer, 
president, Glens Run Coal Co., and Elton Hoyt, 2nd, 
of Pickands, Mather & Co. 


New Type of Wagon Loader. 


A new type of portable loader, suitable for handling 
coal from ground storage to motor trucks or other 
vehicles used for making retail deliveries, is being 
manufactured by the Specialty Engineering Corpor 
Philadelphia. 

This loader, in the main, consists of three parts: 
The supporting frame, the elevator and conveyor. 
The frame attaches to the tractor and supports the 
loader. The elevator is mounted on the rear and is 
set at the proper angle, for efficient work. 

The elevating equipment consists of steel buckets 
operated by endless chains and working on rollers, 
the latter being a distinctive feature. The material 
to be loaded is lifted by the elevator and delivered 
to the conveyor which extends across the top of the 
tractor. 

The conveying mechanism is of the conventional 
endless apron type and moves the coal forward be- 
yond the front end of the tractor, where it is dumped 
into trucks or wagons. 


June 3, 19. 
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George C. Grolock. H 


As a result of the reorganization of the sale 
department of the Hutchinson Coal Co. followin 
the death of Lindsay McCandlish, the easter 
manager of that concern, George C. Grologel 
Philadelphia, was chosen for the position former 
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held by Mr. McCandlish. 


a 
Mr. Grolock, although a young man, is we 
known in the coal trade because of his previor 
connections, The company, since making form: 
announcement of Mr. Grolock’s selection as a 
ern manager, with headquarters in the Stock Ex 
change Building, Philadelphia, has received man 
letters congratulating it upon the selection. | 
Mr. Grolock’s first knowledge of the coal 
dustry was acquired in the coal traffic departm 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
Baltimore, where he was born. After serving 
secretary to H. A. Cochran, then general co: 
freight agent, he later became secretary to W. I 
Cromlish, then coal and. coke agent, at Pitt 
burgh. The training received in rates, routin 
diversions, demurrage and kindred subjects whi! 
in the railroad service has proved invaluable. 
In June, 1913, Mr. Grolock was first employe: 
by the Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont, principal: 
to look after the company’s extensive tidewate 
business. In March, 1921, he was appointed ma 
ager of the Philadelphia office, and upon th 
death of Mr. McCandlish, the second ice 
president, he was appointed his successor with th 
title of eastern manager. 
Mr. Grolock is considered as an expert in ove 
seas shipments of coal. He was especially su 
cessful in handling the boat situation, charte in: 
vessels and procuring insurance for the heav 
coal shipments which the Hutchinson Coal Ce 
had to Denmark, Sweden and South America 
countries. The shipments were especially he 
for a time to the Scandinavian countries. 
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To Tie Up River Washeries. 


HarrtspurG, Pa., June 1.—The first attempts to or 
ganize men engaged in dredging coal from the Sus 
quehanna River were made north of Harrisburg to 
day when men employed on half a dozen fleets me 
with representatives of the Mine Workers’ Unio 
from the Lykens Valley and decided to join the af. 
thracite suspension. . 

Delegates came here yesterday and will meet me 
on fleets operating from Harrisburg and vicinity, Th 
fleets have been very busy since the anthracite suspef 
sion went into effect. The coal, which consisted ¢ 
culm or steam sizes, and is carried down the rive 
from the mining regions, is used chiefly in the Stat 
capitol and by local industrial and public  utilit 
plants. 
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Anthracite negotiations were suspended from Fri- 
day of last week until yesterday, June 2nd. This 


was to give the operators time to draft a reply to the 


_ to accept a 21 per cent wage reduction. The oper- 
ators announced that their reply in rebuttal would 


statements made by miners in explaining their refusal 


not deviate from their original argument, and would 
_be made as a matter of courtesy only and for the 


Beearpose of completing the records of the conference. 
we :: 


“. 
- 
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_ The fact'that the operators would continue to in- 
sist on a wage cut was disclosed in a statement issued 


by Samuel D. Warriner, Chairman of the Anthracite 


Operators’ Policy Committee, in which he said: 


ms ihe mine workers’ reply is disappointing in that 
er it so completely ignores facts and so persistently 
clings to misconceptions of real conditions. The rep- 


_ resentatives of the miners apparently think that this 


is an occasion for an exchange of claims and counter 
claims. In our opinion it is nothing of the kind. 

“The proposition we made is most fair in that it 
maintains the purchasing power of wages as estab- 
lished by the President’s Commission two years ago. 
It more than meets the increase in the cost of living 
since 1914. We therefore had reason to assume that 
it would receive careful consideration and afford a 
basis on which it would be possible to reach an agree- 
ment by collective bargaining. Instead, the answer is 
a flat refusal even to discuss our proposition and a 
renewed insistence on the miners’ original demands. 

“We have stated from the outset and repeat, the 
granting of these demands is an impossibility and a 
wage reduction is imperative. Our attitude in this 
respect is unchanged. 


Miners Deluding Themselves. 


“Neither side of the controversy will get anywhere 
by self delusion as to facts. That, it seems to us, is 
what the miners’ representatives are doing. They 
have attempted to throw around the controversy a 
smoke screen of alleged excessive freight rates, ex- 
cessive profits, etc., in the hope that the public mind 
might be diverted from the real issue, which is 
excessive wages. 

“As indicating the nature of the miners’ reply, their 
representatives suggest that freight rates to tidewater 
might be reduced by $2.63 per ton. The total freight 
rate at present is $2.66, so that the miners’ proposal 
would cut the freight rate from $2.66 to three cents 
per ton. The mere statement of this proposition dis- 
poses of it. 

“Eyen the alleged connection between railroad com- 
panies and coal companies, although it is a thing of the 
past, is dragged forth as a reason why anthracite 
miners should retain wages above the war time peak. 

“Further, we are asked to consider the profits in 
the wholesale and retail trade—matt*rs over which 
neither we nor the miners have any control. We are 
told that the wage reduction would make little differ- 
ence in the price, notwithstanding that 70 per cent of 
the mine cost is labor, and it is the mine cost with 
which we and the miners must concern ourselves. 
We are told that present wages are inadequate, when 
the figures show that the average annual earnings 
in the industry are far above those in any other basic 
industry. 

The Five-Year Contract Plan. 


“Our plan for a five-year contract, with yearly ad- 
justments as to wages, is refused because it is alleged 
that it would destroy collective bargaining, although 
it is expressly provided that arbitration should not 
be resorted to unless collective bargaining had failed. 
The fact that this plan would have prevented con- 
stant suspensions of mining and therefore been of 
benefit to the entire industry and the public is ignored. 

“In a word, our offer is rejected and in its place 
there are reiterated the original demands, 

“The proposal of the operators was submitted after 
most careful study and analysis of the situation. It 
is not subject to change, unless it can be shown that 


Anthracite Negotiations at Deadlock Stage 


- Operators Repeat That Their Attitude on Wage Question Is Unchanged, Following 
Miners’ Refusal to Accept Cut, and Long Tie-Up Is Indicated. 
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it was wrong in its premise and conclusions. 
miners’ reply does not attempt to challenge our state- 


ment of facts.’ We cannot grant an increase in wages. 
We cannot agree to a maintenance of present wages. 
We will insist on a reduction approximating that laid 
down in our offer. Any other course would simply 
result in inestimable hardship to the industry and 
to those it employs.” 

In an interview supplementing this statement, Mr. 
Warriner said: 

“We were quite frank with the miners today and 
told them that if they continued to insist on negotiat- 
ing a wage agreement on an upward basis there 
could be only one of two results—one, which we all 
deplore, would be a strike growing out of the present 
suspension of production and the other would be a set- 
tlement by arbitration. We told them candidly that 
the operators would refuse to negotiate any wage 
structure upward. Their idea of collective bargain- 
ing is bargaining with a club.” 


Suspension May Become Strike. 


As a result of the deadlock in anthracite wage ne- 
gotiations, the suspension which has been in effect 
since April lst promises to become a strike. This 
may seem like a pretty fine distinction to any one 
who is not fond of splitting hairs, for with no ton- 
nage being produced the supply of hard coal will be 
neither increased nor diminished by giving the tie-up 
another name. 

From the standpoint of the union, however, there 
is the difference that when a strike is on the men 
are supposed to get strike benefits, whereas this is 
not the case when operations are informally suspended 
while wage parleys are under way. 

Whether the anthracite mine workers will actually 
receive any payments from the union treasury in the 
event of a strike is another matter. Only a few small 
doles have been made to the bituminous strikers— 
much to their disgust—and it remains to be seen if 
the hard coal workers fare any better. The inter- 
national organization is not in a position to extend 
much aid, and while the various locals may have some 
funds on hand, the amount is doubtless very small 
considering the number of men it will have to be 
divided among. 

From the standpoint of the local trade and the 
public, the chief significance of a strike call would 
be that the chance of an early settlement had become 
more remote. It would mean the definite breaking 
off of negotiations, and once they were broken off 
there is no telling when they would be resumed or 
under what circumstances. It might not be until the 
Government took a hand; in fact, that would be the 
logical thing to expect. 

In the meantime, mules are being taken from the 
mines by companies that did not take this step early 
in the suspension. This would seem to indicate that 
the officials can see no chance of an early resumption. 

Foremen, mining engineers, clerks and other monthly 
men in the employ of some of the anthracite coal com- 
panies in the Lehigh field are being canvassed as to 
whether they will serve wherever placed in the event 
of a strike, according to a report from Hazleton. 

This is taken to indicate that there may not be an 
early settlement of the anthracite situation. Most of 
the monthly men have been kept on duty since the 
suspension became effective April 1, pending negotia- 
tion for a new wage contract. 

es 


It is estimated that the reduction in coal freights to 
the Northwest under the I. C. C. order will amount 
to 70 to 80c when hard ‘coal is moved lake and rail to 
the Twin Cities. This is on the basis of 55c from 
the mines to Lake Erie and 20 to 25c from the head 
of Lake Superior to the Twin Cities. On soft coal 
the reduction is placed at around 60c. 
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POINTS ON PERSONAL CONTROL 


If Desired, Ownership Is Only Guarantee— 
Sometimes a Detriment. 


The recent experience of a large dealer, who found 
that the control of his company ‘was lodged in other 
hands, illustrates that one should be careful with 
respect to entering upon consolidations and enlarge- 
ments if personal domination is deemed desirable. 


Absolute control is guaranteed only by the owner- 
ship of a majority of the voting shares in a company. 
If a man has 60 per cent of the stock of his enter- 
prise his position is assured, but if it is merged with 
another company of equal size, that means that he 
has only 30 per cent in the combination. Add another 
company and his interest diminishes to 20 per cent, 
and then to 15, 12 and 10 as consolidation goes on. 


The big men of the transportation and industrial 
world are kept in office by the votes of their friends, 
and few, indeed, are the cases of personal control, 
akin to the absolute control that Commodore Vander- 
bilt exercised over the New York Central & Hudson 
River RR. Co. from the time of its formation until 
the day of his death, 


It would be, in fact, indiscreet in many cases for 
a dominant factor to undertake to own personally 
the majority of the stock of a large company with 
which he was identified. With so much depending 
upon individuality in certain lines, the security might 
become greatly depreciated in the case of his death, 
or enforced retirement for any reason, while in the 
case of a concern closely identified with public service, 
personal ownership makes it very much of a target. 

Upon succeeding to his great inheritance, Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt recognized this point, and the first great 
achievement of the late J. P. Morgan was the sale 
of a large part of the New York Central stock to 
English investors whose co-operation could be 
counted upon. The great packing interests have also 
recognized the weakness of concentrated ownership 
and Swift & Co., in particular, have taken steps to 
secure a wide distribution of their stock. 


Fairmont Operators’ Position. 


Farrmont, W. Va., June 1—Northern West Vir- 
ginia coal operators met Monday in Fairmont to act 
upon the suggestion of Secretary Hoover to co- 
operate with him in order to keep the prices of soft 
coal down to lower'levels. It was decided unanimous- 
ly to co-operate with the Government. 

The following telegram was sent to Secretary 
Hoover: “The Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association respectfully acknowledges receipt 
of your invitation of the 25th instant. The president 
of this association called a meeting for the discussion 
of this subject today (Monday) and the consensus 
of opinion was that the association will co-operate with 
the Government and all other operators, as it always 
has in the past, in any beneficial movement whatsoever. 
The association will have an official representation 
at your conference on the 31st.” 

Secretary George S. Brackett said in this connec- 
tion: “The operators in this field have in the past 
done everything that they possibly could do to prevent 
the suspension of mining operations. Now that they 
are innocent victims of a nation-wide strike, which 
has and will cause the individual operators hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of loss and untold suffering 
to the tens of thousands of mine employes in this 
section, they are willing to render every possible aid 
to prevent more public suffering than is necessary. 

“Operators of Southern West Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky anticipate permanently controlling markets 
into which they are now forcing their coal by reason 
of the strike.” 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has gathered data 
regarding methods of prospecting stripping coal used 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, with special references to 
the use of the jetting drill. The bureau is also 
making a study of coal stripping operations in In- 
diana and Illinois. Information can be had on ap- 
plication to Washington. 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


F. L. Stewart, of the Kentucky Gem Coal Co., 
Ashland, Ky., was here on Friday, 

Gus Carver, of the Carver Coal Co., 
W. Va., visited the city on Friday. 

James H. Hatch, auditor of the Central Fuel Co., 
made a trip to Pittsburgh last week. 


J. M. Wright, president of the Raleigh C. & C. 
Co., is spending the week at Asheville, N. C. 

E. V. Kennedy, of the Long Branch Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., was in the city on Monday. 

W. R. Bradford, of the Fentress Coal Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., spent a few days last week in Cincinnati. 

C. D. Weeks, of the Milwaukee C. & G. Co., spent 
a few days last week transacting business -in Cin- 
cinnati. 

C, D. Miller, of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, was here buying coal on Friday and 
Saturday. 

Edward Klinenburg, of the Rialto Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, spent Thursday attending to some coal busi- 
ness in Cincinnati. 

W. H. Ball, of the Solvay Collieries Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was among last week’s visitors to the Cin- 
cinnati coal market. 

Enoch Carver, vice-president of the Cosgrove Coal 

o., Johnstown, Pa., was a visitor to the Cincinnati 
market on Monday. 

W. J. Teters, president of the W. J. Teters Coal 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in the city on Monday 
conferring with coal operators, 

John F. Maurice, superintendent of the Houston 
Coal Co.’s properties at Kimball, W. Va., visited 
the home office in Cincinnati on Friday. 

G. W. Harsh, of the Clyde H. Hoyt Coal Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, stopped off in Cincinnati on Monday. 
He was on his way back from the West Virginia 
coal districts. 

J. B. Ratterman, general manager of the Blue Ash 
Coal Co., motored through to Detroit to attend the 
convention of coal wholesalers. He was accompanied 
by his family. 

The Pike County, Ky., coal operators are raising 
$50,000 for the Pikeville general hospital, the distri- 
bution of the assessment being based on the tonnage 
produced by each company in the district. 

Kuper Hood ard T. E. Houston, of the Houston 
Coal Co.; W. P. Slaughter, of the Pocahontas Coal 
Sales Co.; W. J. Magee, of the Carbon Coal Co.; 
Frank C. Ellison, of the C. G. Blake Co.; A. A. 
Liggett, of the Raleigh C. & C. Co. and J. C. Layne, 
of Eaton, Rhodes. & Co., were in Washington this 
week to attend the meeting of coal operators with 
Secretary Hoover. 


Charleston, 


Calvin Holmes has resigned his position as general 
sales manager of the Blue Diamond Coal Co. in charge 
of the Cincinnati office of the company and will re- 
tire from coal activities for the time being. He has 
been succeeded as sales manager by Fred E. Gore, 
who has been in charge of the company’s southern 
sales office at Atlanta, Ga., but Mr. Holmes will re- 
tain his position as vice-president and director. The 
latter’s home is at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co.; R 
S. Magee, of the Southeastern Coal Co.; George M. 
Kearns, of the Kearns Coal Co.; R- B. Hager, of the 
Hager Coal Co.; F. H. Dunker, of the Western Coal 
Co.; Roy and Harold Holmyard, of the Ohio & Ken- 
tucky Coal Co.; M. F. McDermit and John A. Emslie, 
of the Boone Coal Co., Greene Fenley and John Daker, 
of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., and J. H. Briscoe, of the 
Briscoe Co., are attending the Wholesale! Coal Asso- 
ciation convention at Detroit this week. 


Our Annual. 
(Colliery Guardian, London, England.) 

We have received the 1922 edition of SAwarn’s 
ANNUAL, which gives a_ statistical review of 
the United States coal trade. Edited by F. W. 
Saward, it comprises a handy record of trade move- 
ments across the Atlantic. (SAwarp’s JourNnaL, 15 
Park-row, N. Y.—price 2 dol. 50c.). 





COL. KERR NOMINATED 


Pennsylvania Democrats Name Well-Known 
Operator to Run for Senate. 


Colonel Frederick B. Kerr, president and general 
manager of the Potts Run Coal Co., Clearfield, Pa., 
was nominated at the recent primaries in Pennsyl- 
vania as the candidate of the Democratic party for 
the United States Senate, to succeed the late Senator 
Boies Penrose. He did not seek the nomination, but 
was drafted by his party and accepted as a matter 
of duty. 

In view of the fact that both Colonel Kerr and his 
father, the late James Kerr, have been so prominently 
identified with the coal industry it goes without say- 
ing that in the event of his election the coal trade 
would have a representative in the Senate who could 
tall< intelligently on coal matters with absolute fair- 
ness to both the operators and the miners. This is 
sorely needed at this time, when so many unfair state- 
ments are being made about the coal situation by 
United States Senators. 


Colonel Kerr, is a West Point graduate, and during 
the war served in France as lieutenant colonel of the 
famous Twenty-third Regiment of Engineers. 
Previous to that he had seen active service in the 
Philippines. For 15 years before the war he was 
vice-president and general manager of the Potts Run 
Coal Co., operating mines in the Clearfield region. 
Since then he has been advanced to the head of the 
company. He is a brother of James Kerr, another 
prominent Central Pennsylvania operator, and of 
Chester M. Kerr, also well-known in the trade. 

Colonel Kerr’s father, the iate James Kerr, one of 
the pioneer operators in the Beech Creek district, 
was formerly president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Co, and a member of the firm of Peale, Peacock 
& Kerr. The elder Mr, Kerr was at one time a 
Congressman from Pennsylvania and was long 
prominent in political and industrial affairs in that 
State, in addition to his coal trade interests. 


Essen, Germany, June 1.—Seventeen miners were 
killed and 25 others injured in an explosion today in 
the Helene and Amalie coal mine, belonging to the 
Krupps. Eight miners are missing. 
pat 
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| Fairmont Notes _ | 


Harry B. Clark has returned from a business trip 


to New York. 


John A, Clark, Jr., is on a fishing trip this week 4 


to Petersburg, W. Va. 


Harry Whyel and son Thomas were here from 


Uniontown, Pa., recently. © 


Samuel Pursglove, of the Cleveland & Morgantown. 


Coal Co., was a recent Morgantown visitor, 


J. A. Arbogast, president of the Heather Run Coal 


Co., Kingwood, was in Washington, recently. 


Benjamin M. Chaplin, of the Chaplin Collieries 
Co., Morgantown, was in Pittsburgh a few days ago. 


A. Q. Davis, president of the Hess C. & C, Co., of 


Uniontown, Fa., has been in Morgantown last week. 


Incendiaries are believed to have fired the tipple 
and chutes of the Hough Coal Co. one mile west 
of Lumberport, Harrison County, last Saturday. 

A special meeting of the Monongahela Coal Associa- 
tion was scheduled to be held in Pittsburgh on Fri- 
day, June 2, for the purpose of discussing freight 
rates. 

Robert E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, Consolidated 
Coal Co., has returned from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the convention of the International Railway 
Fuel Association. 

Three hundred and fifty miners made a march on 
the Beatty mine of the Stone & Scott Coal Co., at 
Tucker, on Monday. This plant has been working 
non-union for some time. 

Coal loading on the Morgantown & Kingwood Rail- 
way is now at its peak. Last week 530 carloads 
were shipped. In 1918, 50 cars a day, or 300 a 
week, was considered heavy. 

Walter D. Barrington, formerly of Fairmont, has 
been made consulting sales engineer of the Console 
dation Coal Co., with offices in New York, where he 
has been iotated for some time past. 


W. E. Watson, Fairmont, president of the Monon-. 


gahela Coal Association, and president of the Fair- 
mont & Cleveland Coal Co., and Mrs. Frances Holder- 
ness, were married in Pittsburgh last Saturday. 

J. J. Dobbie, general superintendent of the Cumber- 
land Coal Co.’s plants at Douglass, W. Va., is here 
visiting his son, W. Clark Dobbie, general superin- 
tendent of the Jamison interests in West Virginia. 

J. W. Devison, general superintendent of the New 
England Fuel & Transportation Co., has denied the 
report that that company is planning to evict the 
miners and attempt to resume operation on a non- 
union basis. 


Deeds formally transferring almost 5,000 acres of © 


and undeveloped coal land from the 


Monongahela Power & Railway Co., to the Consoli- — 


dation Coal Co., were recorded in Fairmont last week. 
The sale was consummated some six months ago. 
On Monday the Rosedale Coal Co. was awarded 
possession of 20 of its houses at Maidsville, Monon- 
galia County, but the occupants took aa appeal to 
the circuit court and gave bond for damages result- 
ing from their continued occupation of the dwellings. 
Jt was sumored this week that the company added 
90 cents a day for day workers and 8 cents a ton for 
loaders, making the latter rate 50 cents: a ton. 


v 


According to reports received here, some of the 


mines in Tucker County, W. Va., have reopened on 
The Emmons Coal Mining Co. re-_ 


a non-union basis. 
ports the reopening of their plant at Bayard and 
quite a few plants have started between Elkins and 


Charleston. Those at Roaring Creek Junction, Adrian — 
and Bower have not reopened, but it is understood — 


that at least one plant of the West Virginia C. & C. 
Co., was reopened in that section this week. 





Weekly Bituminous Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


————F oreign—___, ——_New England——_, 


Week ended Cargo Bunker 


April <2095 Se ue. ae ae 57,206 PA RPA 
May’ 6: 07ers en eae 47,015 40,078 
May (13> shee ae eceeeena ss 17,276 27,587 
May.-20 270 eee eee 32,136 27,649 


Other 


Cargo Bunker Coastwise Total 
213,385 3,708 94,447 396,003 
187,356 4,358 81,349 360,156 
231,059 4,010 107,653 387,585 
215,314 4,734 114,507 394,340 


Po ares 
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_ WAR-TIME COAL PRICES 


Basis Which Hoover Wants Used by Non- 
Union Bituminous Operators. 


' Secretary Hoover has suggested that non-union 
bituminous operators should use the Garfield scale, 
; with such adjustments as may be necessary to meet 
changed conditions as to costs. Many mine owners 
-and wholesalers, however, have forgotten what these 
| prices were. 
_ The following schedule shows, in a general way, 






{ 
‘the Government’s maximum prices on bituminous coal 
throughout the country from May 25, 1918, when a 
general reduction of 10 cents a ton was ordered, until 
bs end of the war. A number of local revisions were 
made by the Fuel Administration during that time 
but no general change. Minor sub-divisions in vari- 
‘ous districts were sometimes granted a special price 
‘on account of peculiar mining conditions, and the 
a. was true of certain operators at whose mines 
_unusual conditions were encountered. The following 
prices are for the leading fields in the different States: 


Prepared 
Mine-run Sizes lack. 


; Net Net Net 

Alabama : Tons Tons. Tons. 

Wepoieescam district........... $2.50 $2.80 $2.20 
Cahaba, Black Creek, etc... . 3.20 3.45 2.80 
Pratt, Jefferson, etc........ 2.70 3.00 2.40 

a 4.05 4.95 2.75 

a ee 2605 _ 3.85 1.60 

ote 3.60 3.85 3005 

ae, 23019 ee ome 2.05 

Mumtramie DIOCK......-...5.655 3:30 2:05 

“Illinois : 

Memicrrice NG W....... 606... 3.00 3:25 275 

Meidictrict No. 2.......+.....- 2.75 295 2.45 

Meistrict No. 3...:.-...-. Eee 2.35 2.55 2.45 

Meistrict No. 4...:.....:..... 235 255 © 2.45 

@eistrict No: 5............- 215 2.95 2.45 

@eistrict No. 6.............- 2.35 2.55 2.05 

no 3.05 3.30 2.80 

ASS ap Oe 3.05 3.30 2.80 

Kentucky : 

IGS Soe 2.30 2.55 2.05 

Harlan, Perry, Letcher, etc.. 2.55 2.80 2.30 

0 27 Sees Omen 2.50 

-luhnieei |e 3.75 4.30 2.60 

Missouri: 

Dctricte NO. 1/..........-- 3.05 3.30 «2.80 
Meistrict No, 2.....--...--> 3.50 Si70 2.80 
tat) SARS Seer 3.00 3.65 1.85 
New Mexico: 

Mieaton cistrict ..........--- 2.70 3.60 2.00 

@emsalape field 0.2.5... eee 3.40 4.40 2.35 

North Dakota (lignite)....... 260 1007 962.85 

Ohio: ~ : 

MRP VEIT wie iie isc ss eo aco e'els 2.35 2.60 2.10 

eg oe 2.70 2.95 2.45 

" Massillon, Jackson, etc..... 3.60 3.85 3.35 

Bs ss eng sc ese vee ee 2.35 260° 2.10 

Oklahoma : . 

Okmulgee County, etc...... 4.05 4.95 2.75 

MeMicAlester vein ......:...- 4.60 5.45 3.35 

Pennsylvania : 

5 295 eZee 295 

- Pittsburgh, Westmoreland, 

Ree ..... sss. 29500 26016 2:10 

Tennessee : ) 

~ Overton and Fentress...... 2155 2.80 2.30 

ee of Siate ...1........ 300 325 275 

“Lexas: 

- Thurber and Strawn ...... 3.95 4.75 2.60 

er 175 185 1.20 

Eee 3.00 3.65 1.85 

‘Virginia: 

BeClinch Valley ..........--- 285 9. 3.108) 2.60 

MeePocahontas .......--.+++. 2.35 2.60 2.10 

‘ Lee and Wise Counties, etc.. 2.55 2.80 2.30 

West Virginia: 

5 ery Rane AS. 2700 eee 22.45 

¢: er otomac - Cumber- 

‘ Piedmont Bieta wonton 275 300 2.50 
Mug: River: ......2+2-+ 008% 219 3.00 2.50 
ihn. REG Pees eepearons 2.35 2.60 2.10 
ocahiontaS <..<-s--.+-s0+- 2.35 2.60 2.10 
Meamawha is .av+seur sess se 2.60 2.85 2.35 

{ 270-295 2.45 
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Welsh Market Active and Firm 


Exports Over 500,000 Tons Weekly and Pre-War Rate May Soon Be Exceeded— 
; Freight Rate Reduction of One Shilling Made by Railways. 





Carvirr, Wales, May 23.—Inquiries for Welsh coal 


keep steady. Since our last report the demand has 
been stimulated, and with plenty of inquiry for new 
supplies, Welsh collieries show no disposition to 
lower their prices from the high levels which they 
have recently been obtaining, 

Record shipments have taken place within the past 
two weeks and further important tentative inquiries 
are reported on this market. Sixty thousand tons of 
British coal is wanted for Russia, and although it is 
not considered that all of this will be drawn from 
Wales, certain Welsh collieries are endeavoring to 
secure part of the business. In addition, the French 
and Italian State Railways have been inquiring for 
coal, and the Spanish Railways for patent fuel. 

The main reason for the continued firmness of 
Welsh coals is the heavy demands from South 
America, and today it is reported that there is an 
inquiry in the market for a new supply of 20,000 tons 
of locomotive coal from South America. The Car- 
diff locomotive coal section of the market is at pres- 
ent the firmest spot, and if this business is placed 
Monmouthshire coals will be demanding higher prices. 

Forward inquiries for Admiralty large: coal are 
not considered to be as good as they might be, but 
buyers are purchasing their supplies week by week 
and seem indisposed to buy very far ahead. For June 
shipment 28/- is being demanded and in cases 28/6. 
Second grades are irregular and spot cargoes can 
often be bought from 27/- to 27/6, but most of the 
second grades are well sold ahead at 28/-, 

Exports are still creating records and exporters 
are anticipating that the 1923 rate of export will soon 
be exceeded. 


Largest Exports Since War. 


For the week ended May 12th a large expansion 
occurred in exports from Wales, the quantity being 
553,003 tons, the highest weekly shipment since the 
conclusion of war, and 114,000 tons more than in 
the previous week. A contributory factor to the ex- 
pansion of export is considered to be the extra half 
hour each shift which is being worked by the coal 
trimmers and tipping labor. 

The direction in which the exports went for the 
above week is as follows: 


Tons 

HAatic ae ee er ees arene rectal 9 cis 159,015 
Hien ae, hae 6 co ocala neon eaLEs 75,690 
Gotttln eA INOEICAs creel de aercts. aniensle 2 siete 132,823 
Sich Wes dinde Pca ne boner Mmmm Gos 36,218 
Portiyralaitasrctire cave cceeisy= amieisieteiee 20,132 
GREECE! PEM cette ye ere ea kela Centers 4,649 
3ritish “Coaling Depots............. 50,132 
@ther ‘Coumntricewenct vce taste ates ane 74,344 
TROtalW MS ert cease atte scot ens Mekonseete 553,003 


As reported above, the greatest expansion in ex- 
ports was to South America, where the exports were 


more than three times those of the former week. In 
fact it is the highest weekly shipment this year in 
that direction. Eleven cargoes of 57,826 tons went 
to Buenos Ayres and chartering on a heavy scale 
is still taking place for this direction. 

Exporters report that Italian business is poor, very 
few inquiries at present coming in this direction, but 
France is causing a good inquiry, particularly for 
anthracite and broken coals. 


Railroad Freight Rates Reduced. 


Railway rates on coal in Wales are reduced by 1d 
per ton as from.22nd May, and collieries are still 
pressing for further reductions, which are expected 
to be made very shortly. South Wales Railway 
charges and dock charges on coals sent for shipment 
are still 1/lld per ton above the pre-war standard, 
and urgent endeavors are being made by the coal 
owners to reduce these. 

Monmouthshire locomotive coals of the best de- 
scriptions are very firm and scarce in supply, and 
large contracts have been made ahead on the basis of 
26/6 f. 0. b., while for ordinary current business 27/- 
to 27/6 is being firmly obtained for large coal. Apart 
from the best descriptions of Western Valleys, other 
Monmouthshire coals are not so firm and can be 
obtained from 25/- to 26/6 f. o, b. 


Quotations On Welsh Coals. 


Approximate ruling prices of all descriptions of 
Welsh coals are as follows: 


Large Be Oe B. 
Best “Atdmisaltve nce hos, sani 28/6 f. o. b. 
Seconda Mdtmiraltva excess! Neri ots 27/6 to 28/- 
Bests ows Volatiles: sca. eaedc//0 
Other Low Volatile.............24/—to 25/- 
Best Monmouthshires .......... 27 /—to 28/- 
Second Monmouthshires.........26/6 to 27/- 
Other Monmouthshires and Or- 

dittarys Gardift bargeasreny. =: 24/—to 25/6 
foundry) Cokes seme eeeene<.02/— t0c0/G 

- Patent) Piteliwavetiae eaten a. 6220/0 1012/0 


Freights From Cardiff. 


The freight market keeps steady but inquiries for 
tonnage are still insufficient to absorb all the ton- 
nage seeking employment. Current freights are as 


follows : 
Adexandria:. s.nicee.s PA /GpeaGibraltan sacivs’<c)-.<< 10/6 
PNENIMTEL Pi |. a.atte ate one Tj oluas, Palmasiecn. 10/- 
PAUGIELS «5%, s/< dayiaoe HAG aL ANCA” \s'sycbatestotes oye o/s ale 10/6 
Bareelona .. juin. = 3 / Gum Var series nrsissr. <2 21 10/6 
Constantinople ..... S/o Messinia i iarestes)s 312-1 11/6, 
Genoa Options:2...02/—)) Naples’ aiy.)-..-.... 12/- 
BMEAATHDUTS |... tscktares CYS O POLO!” Brite riecs< o 12/6 
LAr oc a? 5/- 


iriver Plates sn <<... 13/6 








Pairmontiaig asian aie 2.50 275 Pes 
Thackeyreee.: coe e ts iteien 2.65 2.90 2.40 
Kienovae ter crete octet ae 2.65 2.90 2.40 
Coal & Coke and Gauley 
Bhigeciony 4 ea setaoteass 2.65 2.90 2.40 
Wocanadistrichitt giao en 2.50 2.75 2.25 
Putnam Gountys sen -eas 2t 2.85 3.10 2.60 
Washington : 
Kittitas-County).. seer» a. 3.90 430 2.85 
Lewis and Thurston Counties 3.10 4.30 1.60 
Nifgeionnete ere oOdudp bo. donee 3.00 3.65 1.85 


Coal dock operators presented the veteran Col. 
John H. Sessions with a loving cup at a dinner held 
jast week at the Kitchi-Gammi Club in Duluth. Col. 
Sessions is retiring as Northwestern sales agent for 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. in Min- 
neapolis, at the age of 73, after 28 years of service. 
E. T. McDonald succeeds him. 


New Coal Field Opened Up. 

Cuar.eston, W. Va., June 1—After a year or 
more of preparation the Nelson Fuel Co., whose 
property is reached by the Greenbrier & Eastern, in 
the newly developed Greenbrier field, has started the 
mining and shipment of coal on a large scale. Of 
course coal was shipped on a small scale while de- 
velopment. work was in progress, a temporary 
wooden tipple is now in use and the company is pro- 
ducing on a normal scale. 

This company is headed by John B. Laing of Lewis- 
burg. Other companies at Quinwood and at other 
points on the Greenbrier & Eastern are also pro- 
ducing smokeless. With such mines in operation, the 
Sewell Valley Railroad, a switch-back road connect- 
ing the Greenbrier & Eastern with: the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and also serving as an outlet for the Meadow 
River Lumber Co. at Rainelle, is handling more than 


100 loads of coal a day. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON STRIKE 


Visitor Tells of Conditions in Central Penn- 
sylvania Mining Town. 


A staff correspondent of the New York Globe 
recently visited the Central Pennsylvania region to 
see what the prospects were for an early ending of 
the bituminous strike. One of the towns visited was 
Lilly, in Cambria County, and from the way people 
talked there it does not look as if the miners would 
be in any hurry to go back to work except on their 
own terms, 


The correspondent says that the men of Lilly take 
pride in their ability to hold out in a strike, the same 
pride that another village might have in its balf team 
or the splendor of its town hall. The inhabitants 
say that they have never given in, or at least not 
since the year 1898. Strangely enough, the store- 
keepers, and even the officials of the banks, hold this 
view. And there is little or no personal animosity 
between the miners and the operators. Lilly has been 
a union stronghold for years. Nobody wishes the 
organization destroyed, not even the companies, as 
far as the correspondent could learn. 


The cashier of the bank estimates that the average 
savings of the miners, with the exception of some few 
Americans who wasted their money, is as high as 
$2,000. A sum as large as this will support a miner’s 
family for a long time. Slavs and Poles form the 
greater number ot workers. Each has his garden, a 
large number keep a cow, and many own their homes. 
Some of them can hold out indefinitely. But others, 
because of illness, are already facing hunger. 


Looks for Peace Overtures Next Month. 


“Purchases in my store,” said Sandy Sanderson, 
who runs a shop characteristic of a country town, 
“have fallen 20 per cent. I don’t know what the 
people are doing. We are giving credit, of course, 
to those who have property. I think that the strike 
will last much longer, but that overtures will be made 
by both sides before the end of July. 


The opinion of Mr. Sanderson was echoed by 
almost every one else, including Dr. Perry O. Hall, 
the village physician, who talks with many miners in 
the course of a single day. 

“There is no immediate prospect of a settlement,” 
said Dr. Hall, “and I think that the men can stay out 
for several months more. I have found no cases of 
distress from starvation as yet. "These people have 
prepared for war in time of peace. The men who 
work in the mines tell me that they will insist on a 
definite agreement before they return. But mean- 
while the situation is daily becoming more serious.” 


Strike Breakers Would Cause Trouble. 


Personalities seem to have been left out of this 
struggle. The leaders of the union and the operators 
greet each other with perfect good fellowship when 
they meet in the postoffice for the morning mail. They 
seem to believe that something deeper is back of it all; 
factors over which they themselves have little control. 


But while everything is calm and peaceful now, 
it is freely predicted by the townspeople and local 
officials that matters would take on a different aspect 
were any attempt made to import strike-breakers. 


“It'll be a tough time,” Chief of Police Wiberley 
is quoted as saying in referring to the probable 
attitude of the strikers in such an event. I’d hate to 
see these birds riled up. Oh, yes; they look peaceful 
now. But you talk to them about scabs! Most of 
them are Poles and Slovaks. Most of the mines 
would be wrecked.” 

However, it is not considered likely that any effort 
will be made to break the strike by bringing out- 
siders, the mine owners realizing that it would be 
sure to precipitate trouble and invite bloodshed and 
property damage. 

Commenting on the way the strikers feel in regard 
to the wage question, the correspondent says: 

“Tt is difficult, here in the heart of the Alleghany 
Mountains, to learn just what the correct solution for 
the problem is. Nobody will deny—not even the 
miners when talking among themselves—that a cut 
in wages must come. But that is not a solution, 
either. There are too many mines, and too many 
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workers, who were attracted here by the lure of 
war-time wages. 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion that the 
miner who actually digs out the coal is not overpaid 
at the present scale. He receives, roughly, $1.25 
per ton. Those familiar with the situation say it is 
the exceptional man who mines more than four tons 
a day. 

The day laborers, whose work is not as hazardous, 
receive $7.50 a day under the old scale. This seems 
an injustice to many. In a mine employing 700 men 
about one-third will do this work. Everybody except 
the laborers themselves seems to think that these 
men are greatly overpaid. 





Trade at Norristown, Pa. 


In an interview with one of the leading Norristown, 
Pa., retailers, he said anent the present strike and 
industrial conditions: 

“The people hereabouts are not at all interested in 
strike conditions. Of course we have sold some coal 
so far this summer to persons fearful of the out- 
come of the strike. In this town of 32,000 people, 
with 10,000 more tributary on the outskirts, the 14 
dealers here have delivered about 2,000 tons in storage 
orders. Figuring five people to a home we generally 
calculate on 8,000 separate dwellings to be supplied, 
but with only about 2,000 of these buying in advance 
for winter at any time. 

Figuring an average of eight tons to a house, this 
makes about 16,000 tons for summer delivery. How- 
ever, as most yards are now empty, with the exception 
of a light tonnage of pea, it makes one think hard 
of just what is going to happen when they light up 
fires next fall, especially since the miners are liable 
to take another month or two for a vacation. 

As to industrial conditions, there is not the least 
doubt that they have grown decidedly better since 
winter. Our community is one of diversified indus- 
tries and are never as badly hit as our neighboring 
iron towns who depend on that industry alone. The 
only unfavorable sign recently has been a slowing 
down in the knit goods industry, which for a long 
while, even during the worst of the slump, was the 
most prosperous one among us.” 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River and 
Hudson gateways for several weeks past are shown 
in the following table, with comparison for a year 
ago: 


939 
Week Ended Ana PERE rea Bit. 
Aipril) “20S, nae talk 501 769 2,877 2,669 
Mayiu6 mee cerns 758 703 2,547 2,412 
Mayr lounce eee 630 716 2,779 2,735 
May 200 as ene 699 496 2804 3,159 








Receipts of Coal in New England. 


Final returns collected by the Massachusetts Fuel 
Administration give the total quantity of anthracite 
received in New England in the coal year ended 
March 31, 1922, as 10,424,000 net tons. Although less 
than in the war years and the year 1920-21, it was 
approximately equal to the years 1916-17 and 1920-21. 


Summary of New England Receipts. 
Anthracite (Net tons) 


Coal Year Tide Rail - Total Tide Rail 
LOLG=17 ah antasi th alse : 4,963,000 5,487,000 10,450,000 47 5 
1917-1 SA. : Ser areas 4,151,000 7,878,000 12,029,000 35 65 
TOLS=1O GE, een teas 3,981,000 9,011,000 12,992,000 31 69 
LOIS 20 Ai econ ean 3 3,499,000 7,310,000 10,809,000 328 68 . 
TOZO=2 Mere set ientere tear 3,744,000 8,505,000 12,249,000 31 69 ; 
DOP eae eet ee Ne 3 3,382,000 7,042,000 10,424,000 32 68 
Bituminous (Net tons) 
1916-170 Gowen, seco 13,707,000 9,606,000 23,313,000 59 41 ~ 
1OL7 = 1S. eae ee Bro 12,253,000 11,123,000 23,376,000 52 48 7 
1918-19 ..... nunnawes 15,085,000 10,208,000 25,293,000 60 40 
LOO 20 ates Metta 9,092,000 9,997,000 19,089,000 48 52 
1920-21 aos mae eee a 9,673,000 12,469,000 22,142,000 ao 56 
1921.22.) ee ake .-.. 10,261,000 8,095,000 18,356,000 56 44 
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BIG OHIO COAL DEALS — 3 


Recent Land Transfers Foreshadow Develop 
ments in New Territory. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio, June 1.—John M. Hender 
son, of this city, has been a big factor in the immens 
coal land deals in and around Powhatan, in the 
southern part of Belmont County, Ohio, and in Mor 
roe County. Originally he had options on more than 
30,000 acres of the coal which figured in deals oj 
the past year and more, and he still has something 
over 12,000 acres optioned to the south of the Mz G 
interests, which will be opened up when the Pennsy 
vania System pushes its line down the river a f W 
miles during the coming summer, 

Over a year ago he sold 12,000 acres to wha 
proved to be the Sun Oil Co., the latter firm sell ng 
out to the Cleveland & Western Railroad Co. South 
of Powhatan he sold the Maher people about 10,00 
acres, and his remaining tract of 12,000 acres is just 
south of that. ‘ 

The Cleveland & Western people sunk eight tests 
through the coal this spring and, according to Mr, 
Henderson, have plans made for the biggest develop- 
ment in the State. They will open a number of shaft 
mines, one of them several miles out Captina Creek, a 
branch railroad being necessdry to reach it. j 

Mr. Henderson says there is not less than 300,00 
acres of coal land in lower Belmont, Monroe and 
Washington counties, that has never been touche 
and with the coal up in this section of the State being 
worked out, he expects to see the new field have the 
biggest output of any section of Ohio. ‘ : 





















Coal Used by Utilities. 


In 1920 about 88 per cent of the coal trade mined 
the United States was produced in eight States— 
Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia—and in 1922 thei 
rank in the production of coal is essentially the sami 

These States during April, 1922, produced abo 
one-third of the total output of electricity by publi 
utility plants in the United States, according to i 
U. S. Geological Survey. The average daily output 
electricity by public-utility plants in these States fo 
April was 5.4 per cent less than their average daily 
output for March. ; j 

A comparison of the reduction in the average ou 
put of electricity in the important coal-producing 
States in April with the reduction in output of elec. 
tricity for the entire United States in the same month 
seems to show that the coal strike has reduced the 
output of electricity by public-utility plants in the 
coal-mining States about 4 per cent. J 

The average daily consumption of coal by public- 
utility plants in March was 87,800 tons, and in April it 
was 83,000 tons. The decrease in coal consumption 
in April was due partly to the increase in the produc: 
tion of electricity by the use of water power. 




















Receipts of bituminous coal were 18,356,000 tons, | 
the smallest in any recent year. A notable feature of 
the bituminous coal trade for the year was the in- 
creasing percentage obtained by tide. Fifty-six per 
cent of the total receipts came by water from Ney 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads, 
as against only 44 per cent the year before. 


Per cent Per cent 
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Trade Dull at Lansing. 


A letter from a coal merchant at Lansing, Mich., 
ays: 

“The retail coal business in this locality is very 
uiet at the present time and has been for the past 
5 days. Such a condition is nothing unusual, as it 
s rather expected by the retail men, and consequently 
their expectations are fulfilled. 


The strike situation has caused some people to 
become anxious enough to order their bins filled up. 
As a whole the public is not in the least worried, 
which is more or less characteristic of human nature. 
They don’t need it now, so why worry? 

The customers we have know little or nothing 
about the. demands the miners are making. Michigan 
'§ quite a ways from the coal fields, and as the people 
as a whole have sufficient worries of their own, they 
do not give the demands of the miner very much 
thought or consideration. They do know coal is 
high and make the complaint to the man they deal 
with. 

We generally carry a 60 days’ supply of coal, but 
on account of the many uncertainties as to price, we 
are at present only carrying 30 days’ supply. Until 
things become more settled we shall not carry more 
storage, as we feel it would be a detriment to our 
trade as well as ourselves. 


"a 
Stocks Running Low at Montclair. 


Retail stocks of anthracite at Montclair, N. J., are 
running pretty low. One of the largest dealers there 
reports that he is practically out of all domestic sizes 
and still has many unfilled orders on his books left 
over from April. SPR 
_ As a rule, he says, householders are not displaying 
any alarm over the outlook, but a few seem to be 
getting a little nervous. In such cases, he advises 
them to put in a ton or two of coke, and then if coal 
is scarce next fall they will have something to start 
their fires with, even if it is not what they have 
been used to burning. 

This dealer states that the local trade in coke is 
growing steadily, not only on account of the anthra- 
cite shortage but because the fuel sells on its merits. 
It retails in Montclair at $1.15 below the price of 
stove coal, and people who have learned to use it 
by following directions report that a ton of coke 
will last fully as long as a ton of anthracite. 

The coke used in Montclair comes from the Sea- 
board by-product plant at Jersey City. John Blondel 
& Son are the local distributing agents. 

” 

a 

“t Philadelphia Consumers’ Views. 


"Speaking of the present coal strike the manager 
of a large public utility plant in the Philadelphia 
district stated that he usually endeavored to carry 
about 75 days’ stock ahead. Up to the time of the 
beginning of the recent advance he had increased 
this stock to about 100 days and then ceased buying 
on the market, stating it was his intention to allow 
stock to run down to about a 25-day margin when 
he felt certain, if not long before, hé could purchase 
fuel in the open market on a $2.00 to $2.50 basis 


gain. 
; 


A large Philadelphia textile plant when queried 
‘as to its coal supply said they had enough to carry 
them to July 15th and at present prices asked in the 
spot coal market was making no effort whatever to 
replenish. The owner objected to paying anything 
near $4 for coal, and further ventured the opinion 
if he was unable to get coal by the middle of summer 
the conditions generally would be such that there 
would be no market for his product anyway and he 
vould close down with the rest and wait it out. This 
would seem to be an ultra pessimistic view. 
a s 
Thirty thousand dollars has been set aside by the 
Towa district of the United Mine Workers of America 
for the relief of destitute miners. The money will 
be distributed to miners on a loan basis with January 
‘1 set as the date for repayment. 
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Franklin K. Day. 


Franklin K. Day is the general manager of the 
newly organized Pocahontas-New River Division 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., which has its head- 
quarters at Coalwood, W. Va. 

Mr. Day prior to going to the Pocahontas-New 
River Division was superintendent of the Clarks- 


burg District of the Consolidation. He has been 
connected with the company since May, 1906, at 
which time he joined the engineering corps. In 
1915 he was made division engineer of the West 
Virginia Division. 

From September, 1916, to 1917, Mr. Day was 
in Russia for the Consolidation Coal Co. on a 
special mission. Upon his return he resumed his 
work as division engineer. From September, 1918, 
to December, 1918, he served as assistant produc- 
tion manager of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, with offices in Fairmont. 

In January, 1919, Mr. Day was made superin- 
tendent of the Clarksburg District. 

The Pocahontas-New River Division, of which 
Mr. Day is now general manager, consists of 
18,000 acres of Pocahontas coal in McDowell 
County, W. Va.; 10,000 acres of coal in Tazewell 
and Buchanan counties, Va., and 11,500 acres of 
block coal in Knox and Bell counties, Ky. 

Ten mines are included in the property, which 
the Consolidation acquired from the Carter Coal 
Co. Three are at Coalwood; one at Caretta, W. 
Va., about four miles from Coalwood; one at 
Seaboard (P. O. Alfredton) Va., and one at 
Empire, Va.; one at Trosper, Ky.; one at Warren, 
Ky., and one at Anchor, Ky., all in Knox county, 
Ky., although the Kentucky property acquired ex- 
tends into Bell county. The Kentucky mines are 
all located on the Cumberland: Railroad, which 
joins the Louisville & Nashville at Artemus. 





Hard to Line Up Strikers. 


The miners, it is said, are getting restless and as- 
suring managers and others that they would like to 
go to work if , there is always some “if,” 

The fact of the matter is that while the strike is 
in progress not one per cent of the men will return 
to work without unusual conditions in the way of 
compensation, special guards and other features that 
make resumption very difficult. 

The men themselves might be willing to take a 
chance against all that is apt to occur when they 
resume work during the continuation of a strike, 
but they have to consider the situation with regard 
to their families. The words, “Your father’s a scab!” 
addressed by one youngster to another are potent in 
keeping the men idle and offset thousands of words 
by social reformers and such folks as to the beauties 
of liberty of action, and all that the latter might do 
in securing resumption, 












Coal Traffic via Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


The tonnage of coal and coke moving over the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge for the years named below 
will show to what extent the bridge route is being 
used to get coal into the New England market, and 
the growth of the traffic over the Central New 
England Ry. in the past few years. 

Tonnages for the fiscal years ending June 30th up 
to 1915 and then for the calendar years were as 
follows: 


Year Tons Year Tons 

OGG wevess. jyaretech: 708,812 LOLA Re arteries: 2,856,317 
ROU aarrkies. ontop: O13 5 /Seae Ol Sires arene 2,828,437 
HOUR ays « ce sire O69/GoS Min OG peewee 3,421,153 
110.2)" LS06:54 7a OU Fanatic 4,289,384 
UO: ode ce cep Seltlo OOo LO Lome ar ee ae 4,667,817 
ISAC Aarne aise noted). ARCAKC are ie as Seer 4,537,270 
Me ears sc satel. / OS, OOO uno 20) sae 2 5,071,836 
ORG... ae 3,079,688) 08 1 OZT ei a 4,476,863 


Tonnage carried over the bridge was divided as 
follows: ' 


1918 1919 1920 1921 


Anthracite ..2,720,768 2,332,651 2,013,528 2,497,610 
Bituminous .1,927,963 2,183,576 2,936,396 1,972,812 
(Coe ena 19,086 21,043 20,912 6,441 


The increase for the fiscal year 1909 over 1908 was 
very notable, amounting to 836,892 tons. With the 
reconstruction of the structure in 1907-8 its useful- 
ness was much increased. 





Buffalo Notes. 


J. T. Roberts has returned from a trip to Water- 
town. Some legal proceedings connected with the 
coal trade have been laid over till fall. 


Somebody smiles at the assurance of the average 
broker in certain lines on hearing of efforts to sell 
gold-mining stock in the coal offices of the city. 

The late visit of J. D. Hankinson, a leading coal 
dealer of Utica, to Buffalo was not merely to look 
over the trade. He is president of the Kiwanis Club, 
of his city, and attended the inter-city meeting while 
here. 

President J. E. Tibbets, of the Consumers’ Coal 
Corporation, which has maintained an office for sev- 
eral years in the White Building, has closed it and 
will do business at his house till things pick up a 
little. 

Final reports from the local bituminous shippers 
agree that there is quite a large amount of consign- 
ment coal on track here. A falling market rejects it. 
One shipper reports that he sold some for $4 a ton 
for which he had paid $4.50. 

The quiet but steady and always reliable coal man 
is studying past history. He remarks just now that 
so far as he can discover, many of the bituminous 
plungers, who flew so high in 1920, have practically 
nothing left to show for it now and have mostly gone 
to pieces entirely. 

Lake vessel owners are looking for an active fall, 
to make up for the light movement in certain lines. 
As soon as coal mining is resumed, there will be a 
mad rush to get a supply to the upper lakes. Iron 
ore has been slow, but there are already indications 
of a stir in that direction. 


4 


Union Officials Are Ready Talkers. 


Anthracite strike conferences continue and while 
these are all well enough in their way, we must re- 
member that at such affairs the miners are apt to have 
the advantage. Their leaders are selected, or at 
least push themselves to the front, largely because 
of their oratorical ability, and their shrewdness and 
diplomacy enables them to retain good-paying places 
for which there is much competition. 

The representatives of the anthracite operators, on 
the other hand, are selected for their managerial 
positions because of their notable skill as mining 
engineers and obviously are at somewhat of a dis- 
advantage when it comes to a battle of words, 
although three of the four representatives have had 
much experience in trade conferences. 


Samuel T. Oldham, general superintendent of the 
Ebensburg Coal Co., died last Wednesday at Colver, 
Pa., aged 49. 
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IN NEW JERSEY 


Dealers Part Orders— 
Others Busy With Various Lines. 


Some Delivering 


Policies of retailers vary in the same locality quite 
as much as, in different towns relative to getting coal 
from the storage pile to the customer. The dealer 
who numbers among his customers a large number 
of wealthy householders has very little if any domestic 
tonnage left in his yard. His trade has called him 
up and asked him to enter the orders for the winter’s 
supply to be delivered at what he considers the most 
opportune time. Or they have asked his advice as 
to whether they should have it put in now, or wait 
until after the strike. A dollar or two per ton one 
way or the other is of little consequence to them as 
compared with the assurance of a sufficient supply. 


In most cases; his answer has been to put at least 
a third of the requirements in now, or enough to last 
through the first part of the winter. He feels pretty 
sure that he will be able to get a plentiful supply by 
that time, and can then complete the deliveries already 
begun. He can, meanwhile, take care of mére urgent 
cases where cellars are bare, with his first shipments 
after the strike. 

The retail dealer who is also handling building ma- 
terials is in a little different shape, if he is located in 
a community where there is considerable building ac- 
tivity (and there are a number in this category). He 
has been so busy getting lumber, cement and brick to 
the job that he has had little, if any, time to devote 
to coal. Consequently he has put out very little of 
this commodily, except to a few of his customers who 
were insistent for delivery. He has done practically 
no pushing as far as coal is concerned. Today he 
may have a thousand or two tons stored, and while 
he hasn’t given it much thought, he sometimes wakes 
up in the night wondering if that pile is going to cost 
him much more than a dollar a ton if he still has it 
in his yard when the strike ends. 


Some at Standstill. 


There is yet another coal dealer. Nor has he build- 
ing materials to help him over this stringency. The 
policy of watchful waiting is getting a bit tiresome. 
“Business is dead,’ he says. “Nothing coming in, 
nothing going out, horses eating off their heads, col- 
lections hard to make.” He is catering to working- 
men. They have been on part time for a long while 
now in one of the local factories, and they haven't 
the money to tie up in coal for next winter’s consump- 
tion. 


Then, too, business is beginning to pick up in other 
localities, and if the improvement does not come here 
in the near future, they may migrate. It would be 
unwise to buy until they are sure they are going to 
be in the same house another winter. A large por- 
tion of this dealer’s tonnage is chestnut coal. If he 
decided to take no chances with a prematurely ended 
strike, he carried a very small amount on the first of 
April and is now swept clean. If he stocked a large 
tonnage, he may have considerable of it left. 


A question which the salesman still has put to him 
by isolated coal retailers and housewives is the moss- 
grown, “When is the strike going to end?” Of course 
it is still as e asily answered as the question, “How 
long is a rope?” Optimists say July Ist. Pessimists 
predict September. 


The question was put to the buyer of one of the 
large wholesale anthracite concerns several days ago. 
He replied that he had been in close touch with sev- 
eral of the operators around Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, and that they had made the joking remark 
that they guessed they would get together the fishing 
tackle and take a nice long vacation and come back 
right after Labor Day prepared to work. 


At East Orange. 


A retail dealer here is also handling masons’ mate- 
rials. He reports that, at the present rate of with- 
drawal, he has a plentiful supply for the summer. 
He handies domestic sizes only, and has about 1,000 
tons stored. He has not pushed coal because he has 
had all he could do to handle his masons’ material 
trade. 
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He has not called up a customer with regard to 


but when they have called in and asked for 
advice, has suggested putting in one-third of their 
supply. He says that he could doubtless move out 
all he has in short order if he took the time. 

One of the principal dealers here has a month’s sup- 
ply of steam sizes, but only a couple of hundred tons 
of chestnut and no stove, 


coal, 


Perth Amboy Has Fair Supply. 


All of the dealers here who were interviewed say 
that they have several months’ supply of domestic 
sizes. One large concern had enough to last to Sep- 
tember. They are having great difficulty in moving 
it out because of the poverty of their trade. Polish 
and Hungarian laborers constitute a large proportion 
of the population of Perth Amboy and vicinity. They 
work in the large plants located here, such as the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., The United Lead 
Co., Standard Underground Cable Co., Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Co., Barber Asphalt Paving Co., National Fire- 
proofing Co., Raritan Copper Works, Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., several large tile and brick 
concerns,:and others. 


A number of these concerns have made cuts in 
wages recently to 30 cents per hour for common labor, 
Strikes at once started in the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., the Standard Underground Cable Co., 
and Raritan Copper Works. A compromise was ef- 
fected with a 5-cent increase to 35 cents per hour. 
But this was a 20-cent-per-hour cut. Coal retailers 
here fear that this reduction in wages will cause a 
considerable amount of economizing in buying coal, 

Brickyards are working to capacity and will proba- 
bly have all the work they can handle for the next 
two years. They consume a considerable amount of 
coal in their kilns. High volatile bituminous seems 
to be their preference, though purchases of low vola- 
tile and egg anthracite are reported. Strikes in 
Haverstraw and Sayreville have tied up production to 
a large extent during the last month. Reductions in 
wages are the main cause. 

Some shipyards report a slight picking up in their 
business. 


Conditions in Newark. 


Here the anthracite business continues dormant. 
Supplies should last to July Ist. After that there 
will be very little to do but take a vacation until 
shipments start to come through again, There seems 
to be no danger of a panic as regards coal. The pub- 
lic is not at all worried about its supply. With the 
bituminous prices down, there has been a little more 
activity in this market the past week. Two or three 
wholesale concerns with offices in Newark have kept 
the trade too well canvassed, if anything. Unsold 
cars arriving in the freight yards here have had to 
be sacrified at prices sometimes below cost, which has 
a tendency to demoralize trade. 





You Never Can Tell. 


One of the interesting features of editorial work 
is the manner in which articles are selected for re- 
production by other publications. One can never 
tell what material will strike the fancy of a brother 
editor, or where certain reproductions will appear. 
We read with interest in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Mail, far outside of the anthracite field, a reproduc- 
tion of our article entitled “Old Reliables,” referring 
to the few anthracite officials in executive position 
in 1902 who still continue in positions of prominence. 

It is our experience that neither the longest nor 
the most erudite material attracts editorial attention. 
As indicated above, it is an interesting speculation to 
ponder just what material will be thought worthy of 
reproduction, 


In noting coal tonnage statistics appertaining to 
the Pennsylvania RR., it might be well to.bear in 
mind that even when the phrase “eastern and west- 
ern lines” is used, the report does not cover the 
P. C. C, & St. L. Ry., or Pan-Handle line, which 
originates a very large bituminous coal tonnage, but 
only the Pennsylvania RR. lines east of Pittsburgh, 
and the northwest system west of Pittsburgh, em- 
bracing the Fort Wayne line and other roads in that 
neighborhood. 
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RATE DECISION EXPLAINED 


I. C. C. Comments on Recent Ruling as i. 
Affects Coal and Coke. ; 


In connection with the 10 per cent freight rate re. 
duction recently recommended, the Interstate Com 
merce Commission has issued a pamphlet explainin; 
the process of reasoning by which its decision was 
arrived at. Various important commodities are treater 
of separation, and the following comment is mad 
regarding coal and coke: 

“The annual preduction of bituminous coai during 
the five-year period ended with 1920 averaged ap 
proximately 530 million tons. Unlike the produc 
tion of anthracite coal, which is more or less stable, 
the production of bituminous coal is greater or les: 
according ty industrial activity. Approximately 40 
per cent is used by industries, 28 per cent by rail- 
roads, and the remainder for domestic and miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

“Shippers who oppese a horizontal reduction and 
favor reductions on basic commodities with few ex- 
ceptions select coal as one of the commodities upon 
which reductions should be applied if any are made. 

“To illustrate the importance of coal freight charges 
in determining production costs of other comm 
ties, coal operators selected clay products, lime, ce- 
ment, artificial heating and illuminating gas, manu- 
factured ice, iron and steel articles, and glass. They 
testified that power and fuel costs entering into th 1e 
manufacture of these commodities range from 10 tO 
28 per cent of the total production cost. 

“Transportation costs probably do not average ‘more 
than half of the total delivered fuel cost, from which 
it would appear that, for example, a reduction of 15 
per cent in coal rates would not reduce production 
costs of the selected commodities by more than from 
0.75 per cent to 2 per cent. 

“Data introduced by coal operators indicate t : 
the average mine price of ccal declined from a 
proximately $3.77 per ton in June, 1920, to $2.56 per 
ton in December, 1921. Spot prices in February 
1922, were in the vicinity of $2.20 per ton. ia 

“The average annual mine price in the years 1904 
to 1915 appears to have ranged from $1.06 to $1. a 
It is stated that at the end of the year 192] 
average delivered price for spot coal for industri 
use was approximately $4.40 per ton, as compared 
with $2.50 in 1916. 

“Generally speaking, transportation charges on coa 
have not increased since 1915 in any greater rat 
than mine prices, nor does it appear that on the 
average the ratio of transportation charges to mine 
prices was greater in February, 1922, than in the 
period. 1904-1915. : 

“In 1921 carriers used approximately 130 mnillie 
tons of coal. Many do not obtain their fuel supply 
upon their own rails and pay transportation charges 
thereon to other carriers. Coal operators urged that 
the reduction in these charges would to a consid ; 
able extent offset any loss in revenue resulting am 01 
rate reductions on coal. 

“A witness for the carriers testified that a 10 1 per’ | 
cent reduction in ceal rates in the eastern group 
based upon 1921 tonnage, would result in loss in 
revenue approximately $72,740,000, whereas the re 
duction in transportation charges paid by eastern cat 
riers would be less than $4,700,000. 

“As previously stated, the ratio of coal traffic t 
other traffic on different roads varies materially, be 
ing in some cases 85 per cent and in others as lc 
as 4 per cent of the total tonnage. It is evi 
therefore, that loss in revenue from coal-rate red 
tions would affect some carriers greatly and 
but little. Some of the less prosperous carriers a y 
among those carrying a high proportion of coal. 

“Rates on coke are frequently related to rates or 
bituminous coal. Complaint has been made with 
respect to the existing relationship, but the record 
affords insufficient basis for conclusions as to wi 
if any, readjustment should be made. 

“Anthracite coal is produced in a restricted area 
and moves in much less volume than bituminous coal, 
Prices have not receded materially from the peak o 
1920; The present rates represent a smaller per- 
centage of the mine price than prior to 1915.” 
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New York Notes 


Jens Eckhoff, of the Majestic Coal Co., has been 
admitted to membership in the New York Maritime 
Exchange. 


Col. Paul Debevoise, formerly of the Debevoise- 
Anderson Co., and later secretary-treasurer of the 
Matlack Coal & Iron Corporation, has retired from 
the coal trade and is now associated with his brother 
in the paint business. 


The Cunard liner Berengaria, originally the IJm- 
perator, arrived at New York last Saturday on her 
first trip as an oil burner. This is the third largest 
vessel in the world and was formerly one of the 
largest coal consumers. 


William J. Grant, of the Consumers Coal Co., Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., who will be remembered as 
in charge of a division of the United States Fuel 
Administration at Washington in 1918 was visiting 
the New York trade a few days ago. 


W. D. Barrington, formerly assistant engineer of 
tests of the Consolidation Coal Co. has been ad- 
vanced to the position of consulting sales engineer. 
He will continue to make his headquarters at the 
company’s New York office, 67 Wall Street. 


Frank B. Struble, who has recently been represent- 
ing the Producers Fuel Co. as northern Ohio sales 
agent in Akron, Ohio, is now with the Hartmann 
Coal Co., at 50 Church street. Previous to going 
C. Corp. Prior to that, with the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange and at the outset with the Rock Hill C. 
& I. Co. at its mines. 


Arthur Garfield Hays, the New York attorney who 


‘recently visited Vintondale ta test the “pernicious 


activities” of mine guards, as viewed from his stand- 
point, is a former neighbor of President Schwerin of 
the Vinten Colliery Co. in one of the well-known 
Westchester County communities, where he has been 
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widely known for his aggressive interest in politics, 
having been a leader in the Progressive movement 
of a few years ago. 


The Steamship Fuel Corporation of this city has 
opened an office in the Law Building, Norfolk, in 
charge of Allyn F. Gibson. Mr, Gibson was for- 
merly located in this city as export manager of the 
Federal Coal Co., and until recently has been gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kanawha-Elkhorn Col- 
lieries, Inc.. of Huntington, W. Va., The Norfolk 
office will be the headquarters of the Steamship Fuel 
Corporation’s South Atlantic Division. 


The F. J. Kerner Coal Co., which recently opened 
an office at No. 1 Broadway, now has its telephones 
installed, numbers being Bowling Green 4071 and 
4072. Fred Kerner, who organized the company, is 
well and favorably known in the local trade. He 
was associated with W. A. Marshall & Co. for several 
years, as manager of their export department, and 
previous to that was with Robinson, Haydon & Co. 
He will conduct a general wholesale business, hand- 
ling both anthracite and bituminous. 





At the final session of the annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association at the Au- 
ditorium Hotel, Chicago, last week J. N. Clark, of 
the Southern Pacific Lines, was elected ptesident. 
P. E. Bast of the Delaware & Hudson Railway and 
M. A. Daly of the Northern Pacific and J. W. Dodge 
of the [Illinois Central were elected to vice-presi- 
dency. 
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coal production or operations 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion, Credit is extended to subscribers only. 





FOR SALE 
WO Anthracite Mines, operating con- 
dition. Tonnage approximately twelve 
to fifteen hundred per day. Price Reason- 
able. Address “Box 3J,’ care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





WANTED 


ELLING connection, New York and 

vicinity. Thoroughly acquainted and 
experienced in the coal trade generally, in- 
cluding line shipments, tidewater, coastwise 
and export. Best of credentials as to ability 
and general personal requirements. Address 
“Box 2J,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





POSITION WANTED 
SSISTANT Sales Manager, 25, Whole- 


sale bituminous experience, capable 
stenographer. Want position where there 
is good opportunity. Address “Box 1J,” 


care of Saward’s Journal. 





VAILABLE for connection with reputable 

high volatile operator; thirty-four years’ 
old, sixteen years’ experience in coal, excel- 
lent sales record, six years as sales manager. 
Finest references. Address “Box 2M,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


OPC. TA 


a 


1,500 ton plant built for Metropolitan Coal Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Our Plants are: 


COMPACT, FIREPROOF, 


BIRD 


Write for 
Catalogue 





DURABLE, ECONOMICAL 
to OPERATE . 


We design and construct plants of any 


size anywhere. 


KON-WALD ENGINEERING CO. 


301 Mutual Life Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Write for 
Estimates 
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Where to Take Hold 


By Dr. FRANK CRANE 


The place to take hold is Here. 
Right Here. 
And the time to begin is Now. 
Right Now. 


If you don’t know how to go at it right, go at it wrong, but 
go at it. 


All the worth-while things of this life are difficult. Nothing’s 
easy but slumping. 


Most of the problems that affect your happiness are compli- 
cated. 


And the way to perform a difficult and complicated task is to 
go to it somehow. 


For you learn by trying. 


Life is an Art, not a Science. 
and patience, and infinite beginnings again. Nobody in the 
world can learn just what to do before he does it; I mean in 
the way of living and getting along. 


If you have to see a man, and dread the interview, because he 
is an impossible fellow and will make things as hard for you 
as he can, go right away and get it over with. 


If your desk is cluttered with a dozen half-finished matters, 


It is mastered by experiment, 


arrangements you can with your creditor now. Don’t evade 
and equivocate. Don’t dawdle. 


If you have a lesson to learn at school, and it looks formidable, 
and you don’t see how you can possibly master it by tomor- 
row’s class, go at it, learn a little of it now, get what you can 
of it, only don’t wait for some miracle to happen. 


If you have a bad habit that is throttling you, take hold now. 


You must conquer it some time, and every day you delay your 
fight your enemy grows stronger. 


If you want to save money and get a little ahead, put a por- 
tion of what you have now in the savings-bank. Nothing is 
finished that was never begun. 


If you really want to be charitable and help your fellow-man, 
give of what you now possess. 


If you are not helpful with a dollar only in your pocket, you 
would not be if you had a million. 


Do it now. 
What you are going to do some day may be a sickly dream. 
It’s what you do today that means something. 


The only theory that is of any value is the one that gets into 
your fingers right now. 


The only creed that will save your soul is the one that flushes 





clean it up now. Decide. Act. 


If you owe money, pay it. If you cannot pay it, make the best 


Papers Once Were Cheap. 


In referring to certain features appertaining to the 
relations of the trade with the press, we must re- 
member that there were certain more or less belittling 
characteristics and peculiarities allied with journal- 
ism in former days, and in such a conservative and 
slow-moving industry as the coal trade, a line in 
which traditions linger, such things are apt to be 
remembered. 

A generation ago, the press rather gloried in the 
cheapness of all things connected therewith. Let us 
recall for a moment, the introduction of Frank 
Munsey’s 10-cent magazine, and the great movement 
leading up to the establishment of ‘“‘penny papers” 
so-called, about 25 years ago. Dailies at such a price 
were sold below mere cost of production. Then, too, 
when western production costs were much less than 
eastern, before western labor was as thoroughly 
organized as it is, certain Chicago papers estab- 
lished very low rates in comparison with those 
necessarily charged in other places, where union rules 
provided for a higher basis. 

And, no doubt, the recollection of those days and 
incidents still lingers in coal trade circles, although 
those who have had occasion to patronize mediums of 
more general circulation realize how extraordinary 
are the charges made for space in the great mediums 
of news and in popular periodical literature today. 





British Exports—Four Months. 
Exports of coal, coke and patent fuel from 


Great Britain during first four months of 1922, 
1921 and 1920 were: ; 


1920 1921 1922 

Anthracite ...... 591,369 337,009 548,420 
Shae heey pee ey eae 8,559,480 4,454,270 13,221,417 
AG bie Loic dts 755,593 941,805 2,456,321 
Household ..... 26,320 31,470 150,812 
@therpsorts. ...0,- 428,902 239,326 956,112 
SC OtAl eet 10,361,664 6,003,880 17,333,082 
Coke—Gas ..... 262,968 200,342 269,608 
Other sorts ... 523,191 64,768 377,337 
Manufactured fuel 709,465 203,176 370,071 
MOtalie. stu 1,495,624 468,286 1,017,016 


your heart and thought and speech and deed now. 


(Copyright, 1922, by Saward’s Journal) 


Bureau of Mines Tests. 


Field studies have been made in Pennsylvania by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines regarding the preparation 
and particularly the washing of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal. In addition special attention was 
given to two new coal cleaning processes now being 
tried out on anthracite, the Conklin-Elmore and the 
Chance processes. Methods for the utilization of 
culm were examined. In the bituminous fields, the 
use of tables and dewatering pits were studied. 


Tests for the critical temperature of Freeport coal 
in different sizes, made at Pittsburgh by the Bureau, 
show that the smaller thé size the lower. is the 
temperature at which spontaneous heating begins, Ex- 
periments are under way to determine the heat con- 
ductivity of coal or rate of dissipating heat through 
a layer of coal. 


The purpose of a new investigation to be under- 
taken at the experimental mine near Pittsburgh, has 
for its object the determination of the following fac- 
tors in the problem of coal mine ventilation; (1) 
most practical method for the measurement of flow of 
air in mines; (2) the resistance of flow of air under 
various conditions of surface, cross section and ob- 
structions; (3) the coefficient of friction; (4) simple 
formula for mine ventilation calculation; and (5) 
flow of heat in coal and shale. 





New Book on Mining Costs. 


“Coal Mining Costs” is the title of a book that 
has just been issued by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., of New York, the author being A. T. Shurick. 
It is a comprehensive volume of 500 pages, and deals 
with all phases of the subject in a comprehensive 
manner. 

The work is divided into five sections, as follows: 
Section I, Mining Costs; Section II, Shaft Sinking; 
Section III, Haulage Costs; Section IV, Timbering 
Costs, and Section V, Miscellaneous Inside Costs. 


Price is $5 per copy. 


The place to take hold is Here! 





Use of Permissible Explosives. 


That the use of permissible explosives in coal 


blasting operations is net only safer, but in the final 
analysis more efficient and economical than the use 
of black powder, is emphasized by H. Foster Bain, 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


It has been brought to the attention of the bureau — 


that there is a belief at some mines that a larger 
percentage of lump coal may be obtained by using 
black powder. But Mr. Bain states that permissible 


explosives, if properly used, will not produce any — 
more slack, and that a man who will use permissible 


explosives without skill will likewise use black powder 
without skill. 


He adds that the gain in safety, and in the long 
run the consequent decrease in the cost of operating — 
the mine, more than offset any extra cost of per-— 


missibles or slight loss of lump which may occur 


until the miner learns how to properly load and fire — 


his permissible explosive. 





A Chinese Ghost Story. 


While valuable coal deposits are known to exist 


in. China, their development is attended by difficulties 
peculiar to that country and not encountered else- 
where in the world. 
coal lies so near the surface that it can be worked by 
stripping operations. 


century. 


In modern times, however, the Chinese Government — 


has until recently refused to allow any mining to 


be done there, on the ground that the spirit of Tai- : 
Tsu-Kao, a Manchu emperor, who was buried ten 
miles away in the seventeenth “century must not be — 


disturbed. In their efforts to open the mines, the 
Japanese not only found great hostility on the part 
of Chinese officials but even the native coolies were 
reluctant at first to work, through their fear of the 
sleeping Tai-Tsu-Kao, 


Send in your order for our Annual! 


At Fushun, for instance, the 


In fact, the Tartars are said — 
to have extracted some of it as far back as the twelfth 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


There is no material change in the strike 
situation this week. The output of non-union 
bituminous mines is increasing, but at such a 
slow rate that it does not begin to offset the 
depletion of stocks and the growing demand. 
Because of these facts, definitely put on record 
at last week’s conference in Washington, the 
bituminous market has strengthened all around 
in the last few days. 

Particular attention has been attracted to 
the Hoover conference of last week. Impor- 
tant as it was in itself, by the subsequent con- 
ferences with representatives of the retail 
trade and the discussion which has grown out 
of them in the charges made, it is very un- 
fortunate that controversy has arisen between 
bituminous operators and the retailers, partic- 
ularly as the subject is largely a local mat- 
ter appertaining to the retail trade of Chicago, 
where Pocahontas coal is largely used for do- 
mestic purposes. Yet it is presented in such a 
way by representatives of the retail association 
as to have the dignity of a National issue, and 
in view thereof the papers are liberal in their 
use of space, 

Accusing the operators of recommending 
the price which was later fixed by Secretary 
Hoover can do no good, but creates a wrong 
impression. There is much to recommend the 
liberal price atithorized by him and the retail 
trade of the West should hesitate before accus- 
ing the operating interests of taking unfair 
advantage of the public or anything of that 
sort. Allusions to buying coal at $1.75 per 
ton are far-fetched, since that was the price 
only on some contracts and net by any means 
the open market price for Pocahontas spot 
sales at the time of the Hoover arrangements. 

With one branch of the trade accusing an- 
other branch of unethical methods, it is hardly 
to be wondered that the trade is under sus- 
picion by government officials and the public 
generally. The thought arises in many minds, 
“When thieves fall out, honest men get their 
dues,” and such instances only serve to give 
force to the demand for government control. 
If this comes, the retailers will be in the same 
boat with the operators. They must remem- 
ber, in fact, that their position is rather a 
critical one. 

It has been said that if the government can 
establish a retail coal yard in Washington it 


: 


can establish a retail yard in any other 
city, and so it can. Much is made of the point 
that the government should not go into the re- 
tail coal business, but the publishing fraternity 
has had to contend with the government going 
into the publishing business on a larger scale 
than any other agency of whatever form in 
this country, and the retail organizations have 
not hesitated to go into the publishing business, 

That is all right, we suppose; caste lines are 
not drawn in this country as they are in India, 
where once a bootblack always a bootblack. 
There would not be any legal obstacle to the 
publishing fraternity going into the coal busi- 
ness, as a matter of fact. 

It is a time for caution and conservatism, 
for easy speaking and mild words on the part 
of all concerned, for the way matters are shap- 
ing up there will be a critical situation before 
many weeks have elapsed and it will be well 
if all can say that they do not care how many 
stones are thrown. It will be well to have 
one’s record clear when the real pinch comes. 

Soft coal stocks have not been used up to 
an extent that is causing any real difficulty 
as yet, although some of the iron and steel 
companies are not expanding their output to 
the same extent as if there were a full supply 
of fuel assured. At the same time, with re- 
serve supplies depleted to the extent of be- 
tween 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons in the 
ten weeks since April lst, it is self-evident 
that an acute situation will prevail at no dis- 
tant date unless more men return to work. 
Once the reserves are used up, the non-union 
mines will not be able to supply more than 50 
per cent of the country’s requirements, espe- 
cially as some of the unorganized fields are 
partly tied up. 

Threat of a railroad strike looms up even 
more ominously than it did a week ago. The 
latest order of the railway board reduces the 
pay of another class of employes and increases 
the number of those who are threatening to 
make trouble. It was thought that last fall 
the railroad unions had an object lesson as to 
public sentiment on the score of their stand 
on wage matters, but it remains to be seen how 
lasting the effect thereof may be. 

The outcome of the mine workers’ conten- 
tions will have an important bearing on this 
feature, we think. If the miners gain even a 
partial victory, it will be an encouragement to 
the railroad men, who come so closely in con- 


tact with coal transportation on a large scale 
on many of the roads. News that more than a 
million railroad men are to take a strike vote 
soon has no doubt been a factor in increasing 
the demand for soft coal this week. 

General conditions continue good, aside 
from labor troubles. When these are once 
settled up, the way should be clear for a re- 
vival all around, in which the coal business 
will participate. In fact, it may be said that 
the outlook for general commercial activity in 
the fall is excellent. 

Anthracite miners have been in session in 
Hazleton but their reply to the operators’ pro- 
posal to submit the wage question to an arbi- 
tration board appointed by President Harding 
has not been officially announced at this writ- 
ing. It is stated unofficially, however, that the 
miners will not agree to arbitrate unless they 
receive assurances in advance that wages will 
not be reduced. Naturally, the operators 
could not accept any such one-sided proposi- 
tion as this, and the prospects for an early re- 
sumption of mining are not good. 

Arbitration was all very fine when every- 
thing was on the up-grade and when, upon the 
submission of a question to that form of settle- 
ment, the only point was how much of an ad- 
vance should be given. Now, when so many 
reasons counsel a reduction in the cost of coal, 
arbitration is quite another story. Of course 
the anthracite question is complicated by the 
extraordinary monopoly of the actual mining 
of anthracite coal, which is possessed by the 
United Mine Workers. In the actual working 
out of the certificate law, no one but a member 
of the United Mine Workers can cut anthra- 
cite in the mines of Pennsylvania, and with 
such an advantage .possessed it is almost idle 
to tell the men that they should take a reduc- 
tion in pay. It naturally falls on deaf ears, 
and all well-considered arguments as to the 
future welfare of the district depending upon 
a well-sustained market for hard coal are not 
given the careful consideration they deserve. 

Notwithstanding all the points to be ren- 
dered in favor of a reduced cost, it seems pos- 
sible that there is no recourse but judgment 
by a commission which, considering extrane- 
ous as well as immediate features, will prob- 
ably decree only a nominal reduction in wages. 
Offsetting the miners’ demand for a 20 per 
cent increase with the operators’ demand for a 
21 per cent decrease forms the basis for trad- 
ing and compromising behind closed doors, 
but with an eye on the political situation, 
which suggests that there will not be much 
decrease in the price of coal to the public next 
winter, for the freight rate reduction figures 
out only a small amount even at distant points. 

While the shortage of production thus far 
effected tells of a great excess of demand in 
the fall months, the situation as regards sup- 
ply and demand shows little change from week 
to week, except that anthracite stocks are 
growing smaller all the time. The companies 
have practically nothing left for sale except 
pea coal. Their stocks of buckwheat as well 
as the other sizes are being exhausted. Retail 
stocks are also running low, although this is 
not causing any public inconvenience at the 
present time because of weather conditions, 
nor is it attracting any particular attention on 
the part of the public. But many dealers are 
plainly worried as to the situation, knowing 
how great a demand is accumulating and how 
clamorous their customers might become were 
some spark to start an uproar with reference 
to coal supplies for the ensuing season. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Bituminous Prices Advance Sharply as a Number of Large Buyers Enter the Market 
—Further Tightening Up Noted in Anthracite Steam Sizes. 





A further tightening up in No. 1 buckwheat 
is the outstanding feature of the anthracite 
market. This is one of the two sizes heretofore 
in free supply, but the point has now been 
reached where pea coal is the only size in which 
such a condition prevails. The market is prac- 
tically bare of domestic coal and also of the two 
smallest steam sizes. 

Conditions are quiet on the surface, for the 
public shows no signs of becoming panic- 
stricken and retailers as a rule are not asking 
for tonnage, knowing that none is to be had. 
There are exceptions, however, for scarcely a 
day passes without letters being received from 
small dealers in various parts of the country 
asking for the immediate shipment of a car or 
two of this size or that size, just as if things 
were normal. 

The tone of these letters suggests that the 
writers were unaware of a strike being in 
progress, and if such ignorance exists among 
a portion of the trade, it is easy to believe that 
the average small consumer 1s’ still more in 
the dark as to the true state of affairs. Cer- 
tainly if he is alive to the situation he is dis- 
playing no fear, but appears to hold unswerv- 
ingly to the idea that coal is going to be 
cheaper. 

At many line points in this vicinity stocks are 
running low. This is not causing much worry 
to the average country dealer, for he usually 
carries other commodities and when the coal is 
all gone he still has plenty to do handling lum- 
ber, grain, etc. The man whose business 1s 
confined to coal is more concerned with the 
situation, 

Most of the city dealers are getting short of 
stove coal, but have plenty of egg and chestnut 
left, to say nothing of pea. Those with a large 
steam trade say that by the end of June they 
wili have to start substituting pea coal for No. 
1 buckwheat, and this will stimulate the whole- 
sale demand for the former size. 

Practically all the companies have stopped 
taking orders for buckwheat. There is still 
considerable of this size left in stocking plants, 
but it is being reserved for the railroads and 
other large consumers. The number of loaded 
boats of No. 1 in the harbor has been materially 
reduced, and what little tonnage is left in the 
hands of wholesalers is being held for $6.75 to 
$7 alongside, or say $3.75 to $4 figured on a 
mine basis. 

The market appears to be entirely bare of 
rice and barley. Independent pea is available 
on the basis of $5.75 to $6 at the mines. So 
far as can be learned, none of the local shippers 
have any stove or egg afloat, but there may be 
a few cargoes of chestnut left. When this can 
be located, buyers usually find that it is being 
held for around $14 alongside. 

The Bituminous Market. 

Strength has been imparted to the bitumi- 
nous market this week by heavy purchases of 
central Pennsylvania and northern West Vir- 
ginia coal, chiefly by steel companies, cement 
mills and railroads. Orders have also been 
placed much more freely by the general run 
of small and medium sized industrial concerns. 

This has caused prices to recover much 
of the ground lost in the latter part of May, 


when consumers were holding off to see what 
came of Mr. Hoover’s attempt at regulation. 
Activity at tidewater is not responsible for the 
buoyancy, as demand for coal at the piers has 
been limited and prices at this end of the line 
have merely reflected the strength in the re- 
gion. 

The local market can hardly be expected to 
absorb anything like a normal tonnage of 
Pennsylvania coal as long as shipments from 
Hampton Roads continue on their present 
heavy scale. Of course the receipts from Cam- 
bria and Somerset Counties since April Ist 
have been only a small percentage of normal, 
but even so this coal has not been in good de- 
mand about the harbor because of the compe- 
tition of the Pocahontas’and New River prod- 
uct. 

While a few consumers may be holding off 
to get che benefit of lower freight rates after 
July Ist, it is not believed this is much of a 
factor in holding down demand. The possible 
saving is too small to count for much, espec- 
lally in a rising market. Last week and the 
week before buyers seemed to be waiting to 
see how low prices would go. Finally enough 
of them came in to turn the tide, and once the 
recovery had set in the demand broadened out 
as 1t always does when prices are on the up- 
grade. The buying movement has been helped 
along more or less in the last few days by the 
talk of a railroad strike. 

In the meantime, stocks are being used up 
steadily and no real increase is being shown in 
production. Stories are coming to hand which 
indicate that some consumers have been ex- 
aggerating the size of their reserves. Instances 
are cited of buyers who claimed they had coal 
enough to last until August calling up a few 
days later and not only placing orders but ask- 
ing to have shipments hurried up. 

It does not take any extraordinary amount 
of buying to put mine prices up when the sup- 
ply of Pennsylvania coal is so limited as it is 
now. So when a few railroads and large in- 
dustries came into the market at about the 
sane time, a strengthening of quotations oc- 
curred all around. 

Pool 10, which had dropped down around 
$3.25 to $3.50 quickly recovered to $4 or better. 
The market for this grade appears tobe about 
$4 to $4.25. Pool 9 is quoted $4.25-$4.50, 
but this ccal is available in such limited quan- 
tities that it is not much of a market factor. 

Pool 11 is quotable at $3.50 to $3.75, and 
that is about the range on Fairmont and Con- 
nellsville grades. The “Hoover price” for 
Fairmont mine-run is $3.50. Low-sulphur gas 
coal commands $4 to $4.25 for mine-run. 

At tidewater Pool 9 is being held around 
$7.75 f.0.b. piers, and Pool 10 from $7.50 to 
$7.65. Lower grades are offering from $7 up. 
Southern eoals. are commanding $8 to $8.25 
alongside in harbor barges. Number of cars 
at the piers has increased to about 2,400. 


Because of the good demand for coke and the 
high prices prevailing, it is expected that opera- 
tions will be resumed in July or August at the 
by-product plant of the Chattanooga Coke & Gas 
Co., near Chattanooga, Tenn. The plant has been 
idle since last October. 


: 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION | 


Anthracite Consumers Are Disinterested— 
Bituminous Buyers Making Inquiries. 


Calmness still pervades the anthracite trad 
and with some unusually warm weather on 
there is not the least telling when the consume 
will wake up to his need of fuel for the nex 
winter. The consumer seems to be so absolute 
disinterested that many a retailer is wont to 
they could not sell coal even if they had it 
stock. Of course in the city many dealers de 
still have more or less‘limited tonnages of every 
size, but then it is not a pittance compared with 
the amount that has been usually handled in thi 
summer during the past five years or more. 


The fact is that the consumer continues te 
wait for a reduction in the price of coal and were 
it possible to announce tomorrow that the strik 
is over and prices fixed for the coming fuel ye 
there is not the least doubt there would be a 
moderate rush of orders. As it is, there has be 
some little better buying of coal recently, but this 
is purely temporary manifestation from those 
families who leave the city with the closing of 
the schools and usually try to have their coal in 
before they go. j 


On the part of the dealers there is more restless- 
ness evident than they have displayed for so 
time. Now that two months’ production has been 
lost and the third well started many are begin- 
ning to believe that the danger mark has been 
reached. It has always been contended that the 
operators cannot mine enough coal in nine months 
to supply the entire market for a year, and now 
it is beginning to look as if even more than three 
months would be wasted in idleness. Those old 


the men go back to work. 


Scarcity Looked For. 

The shipping companies are beginning to fee 
some of the effects of this in that they are re 
ceiving many quiet inquiries as to the possible 
tonnage that their dealers can expect when mining 
is resumed. A number of the producers, particu- 
larly among the independents, allotted tonnag 
for the year from April 1st and when pressed for 
information have not hesitated to inform th 
dealers that they cannot expect any proportio: 
of their year’s tonnage for the months that hav 
already passed. 


Yet despite this condition there are dealers 0} 
the highest standing who have recently receive 
tenders of tonnage from shippers who have 
heretofore dealt with them. No doubt the i 
of these producers is to select some cream fron 
the trade and drop some of the less desirable 
ones which they have carried on the books dt 
ing the past few years, the usual objection bein: 
the slow payment of bills in these latter instance: 


This matter of payments is really very anno} 
ing in a number of instances, and shippers ar 
going after delinquents in no gentle manner 
late. Some plain talk has recently been indu 
in and dealers informed that they cannot ex: 
to be cared for next winter if they do not ha 
a good credit record. ; 


Indicating that stocks of most all sizes ex 
pea, are diminishing, is shown by the more 
quent inquiries received by shippers from retai 
who are trying for an occasional car of egg, s 
or nut. There are many quests of this kind late 
between shipping houses and the market com: 
close to being swept bare, although one indepent 
ent house was recently offering a minimum tor 
nage of stove and nut to a few of their custo 

This is a small lot of storage coal that 
been picked up, and pretty well taken. A 
retailers have started to fall back on sized 
product coke, mostly nut size, but so far there 
has been no really active demand for this fuel, 
and the producers of it, of which there are severz 
large ones here, are stocking it heavily at thei 
plants. 
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Steam coals have nearly all been cleaned up 
and the big companies are about out of buck- 
wheat, except a small tonnage of a few special 
coals which are being marketed at $4.25 to $4.50. 
It is thought a good deal of the white ash buck- 
wheat remaining in storage has been purchased 
right on the ground by the railroad users. 


Bituminous Situation. 


The new thing in the bituminous trade is the 
somewhat livelier inquiry by the consumer as to 
the outlook—and prices. He talks prices last, 
but it is really the burden of the message, after 
all. There can be no question that the consumer 
is running close on stocks and is trying to fill in 
gradually. Probably sales have been no heavier 
recently, but with all the governmental price agi- 
tation in the papers the consumer is trying to 
check up through his shipper just exactly what 
is happening. 

Inasmuch as at this writing no suggestion has 
been made on a fixed price for Pennsylvania 
coals by Mr. Hoover, they continue to make the 
market at a price close to $4 for Pool 10 coal, 
and sometimes $3.75. On Pool 9 there have been 
“some reports of sales at $4, but we believe what 
little has been available has been at a quarter 
more. 


There is a general feeling here if a standard 
and fixed price is soon arrived at for Pennsylvania 
coals it must be $4 at least. This is based on the 
easier mined West Virginia fuels already having 
been allotted a $3.50 figure. 

There has been something of a cessation in the 
southern coals which have been offered in this 
market. Naturally with lower prices on the 
northern coals the former have more difficulty in 
making this market. Of course there is some 
coal of this kind still coming, or due, on commit- 
ments made in the past weeks. 


The railroads are quietly buying coal, and have 
recently been taking some at $3.50. However, 
this is not being done gracefully, but their need 

for fuel is becoming a trifle more acute. 





Piling Up the Titles. 


A while ago we published an article relative 
to the increase of official titles, alluding to the 
number of vice-presidents connected with some 
concerns, and mentioning also that the president 
of certain corporations is no longer the supreme 
head, as was recently the case. This is empha- 
sized by the reorganization of the official staff 
of a certain large corporation a short time ago, 
when there were elected a Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, a Vice-Chairman and an Honorary 

Chairman, thus placing three chiefs ahead of the 
president of the concern. 

' Next there will have to be devised some word 
or phrase to designate a higher authority than 
the Chairman of the Board, but we suppose the 
English language is sufficiently elastic to allow 
for many designations. 


| 


‘ Situation at Montreal. 


A coal man at Montreal, Canada, writes: 

Coal business very quiet here. On April 1st we 
had a good quantity of stock in our storages, and 
| we are putting a certain tonnage out daily. If the 
_ Strike continues to last for some time more, we will 
_ have nearly nothing to do till mines reopen. 


_ We will have to work very hard next winter to 
_ Satisfy the demand, because though we are idle 

in summer people must have coal. If we forget the 
_ winter, the winter will not forget us. 


__ Anyhow, we have to take the circumstances as 
they come and we are not binding any contracts till 
_ We are sure of the new prices. Some firms are making 
| prices and contracts for later deliveries, and they 
have no coal on hand; the coal is still under the 
ground. We believe it is dangerous to contract under 
' the actual circumstances. 
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FAIRMONT STILL GAINING 





Number of Mines Working Shows a Steady 
Though Moderate Increase. 


Prices appear to be holding below the. maxi- 
mum of $3.50 for northern West Virginia set by 
Secretary Hoover. This week they have ranged 
from $3 to $3.35 at the mines, with a brokerage 
fee of 15 cents as the usual charge. Trading has 
been confined to Fairmont mine-run, practically 
no mines are producing prepared sizes or slack. 

There have been some reports of contracts be- 
ing placed within the past few days. Over-the- 
year business has been quoted at $2 in some in- 
stances. With the winding up of the strike, opera- 
tors generally look for a good coal year. They 
contend that the lake business, railroad fuel and 
industrial contracts generally have not been let 
because of the non-union producers in Fayette 
County, Pa., being almost as hard hit as some of 
the unionized fields. 

On Tuesday of this week there were 155 opera- 
tions at work in northern West Virginia on a 
non-union basis. This was a gain of five over 
Monday, and all of these additional plants were 
opened up on the Monongah Division of the B. & 
O. Mines at work on the various divisions on 
Tuesday included 33 on the Monongah Division, 
36 on the Charleston Division, 7 on the Connells- 
ville Division, 31 on the Cumberland Division, 
29 on the Morgantown & Kingwood Railway, 
8 on the Morgantown & Wheeling Railway, 10 
on the Monongahela Railway, and one on the 
Belington, Weaver & Northern branch of the 
Western Maryland. 


400 Cars Loaded Monday. 


Coal loading in Northern West Virginia on 
Monday of this week totaled 400 cars. The peak 
of loading was on the M. & K., with 100 cars 
shipped Monday. Along this line the plants of 
the Penn Mary Coal Co. (Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration) are located. Indications pointed to 
production also being heavy on Tuesday, as there 
were 478 empties ordered. 

Coal movement was heavy through the Graf- 
ton gateway on Monday, when 274 cars were 
moved. 

Unconsigned coal loads are on the wane rapidly 
in the Fairmont region. The 1,200 or more no- 
bills that were present on April lst, when the 
strike began, were down to 72 on Monday night. 
The unconsigned loads are entirely cleaned up on 
the Wyatt-Helen’s Run branches of the Wester 
Maryland Railway, while but nine remain on the 
Monongahela in West Virginia. 

On the Monongahela Railway in Pennsylvania 
89 cars of coal were loaded Monday, against 137 
on Saturday of last week. On the previous Mon- 
day, May 29th, 77 cars were loaded. 


Last Week’s Shipments. 


Last week the mines of Northern West Virginia 
loaded 2,079 cars of coal, or 111 cars less than 
the previous week. The decrease was due to the 
observance of Memorial Day. Production on the 
various railroads and divisions was as follows: 
B. & O—Monongah, 358 cars; Charleston, 434; 
Connellsville, 112; Cumberland, 379; Morgantown 
& Kingwood, 554; Morgantown & Wheeling, 67; 
Monongahela, 151; Belington, Weaver & North- 
ern, 67. Last week’s figures show that 25 per 
cent of the coal loaded in Northern West Vir- 
ginia was on the M. & K. Railway. 

Only three divisions showed any- gains last 
week.- The Morgantown & Kingwood Railway 
reported the biggest gain, with an increase of 
21 cars over the previous week. The Cumberland 
Division, B. & O., was a close second, having 
gained 20 cars. On the Morgantown & Wheeling 
Railway there was a gain of one car despite the 
holiday. 

Some activity was shown by wagon mines along 
the Monongah Division, last week, when 17 cars 
of coal was produced by this type of mines. 

Coal loading to the east off the Monongah Divi- 
sion eased up some last week, totaling 293 cars 


against 319 cars the previous week. Off the 
Charleston Division, B. & O., last week 356 cars 
of coal were loaded east. 


Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
last week aggregated 78 cars, or 18 cars more 
than the previous week. The B. & O. secured 
all of this except three cars. Seventy-eight cars 
of railroad fuel was loaded off the Charleston 
Division, all of which the B. & O. system secured. 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL 


Prices of Dock Coal Advance and Some 
Companies Withdraw Quotations. 


Several of the dock companies are not quoting 
on bituminous because they have no free coal avail- 
able for sale. Others are out of some sizes, Prices 
have braced until they are all on the basis of $6.50 for 
dock coal and $7 for lump, f. 0. b. docks. Recent 
railroad contracts have probably absorbed in thé 
neighborhood of 300,000 to 400,000 tons of bituminous, 
Added to the other railroad coal included in the 
stocks on the docks at the close of the season, it 
about cuts the free coal in half. 


Naturally, with the apprehensions developing over 
a scarcity of coal, there has been more or less quiet 
buying by industries and public service concerns, 
though it does not appear to have run into much 
tonnage. The present worry is less over current 
needs than over future supplies. On the other hand, 
it is apparent that even the liberal carry-over 
this spring will not amount to a great deal in the 
face of a prolonged suspension, 


There is an expectation among some in the trade 
that there will be a settlement and a resumption of 
work in the mines during July, possibly early in the 
month. This is pure conjecture, yet it may indicate 
what is expected by those associated with the pro- 
ducers. Should this prove true, it will allow four 
full months and whatever may be done in July to re- 
stock the docks for the coming winter. 


Congestion Anticipated Later in Season. 


This can be‘done, as has been demonstrated during 
the past. It is not easy and shippers would greatly 
prefer a more distributed period, but it is not impos- 
sible. And the docks will also be relieved of some 
of the load through the all-rail mines coming into 
this district. The revised freight rates will aid the 
rail shippers, since it will bring down the freight 
by around 90c. The lake and rail rate will be cut 
also, but it does not affect the lake portion of the 
rate, and the proportion between the two rates will 
be a little more favorable to the all-rail shippers. 


The rail shippers have been rather indifferent to 
their established trade in the Northwest during the 
high freight period, but they will doubtless show 
more aggressiveness under the stimulus of a little 
better rate. When the resumption of operations first 
occurs, they will doubtless be swamped with busi- 
ness from near at hand. But as their capacity has 
always been in excess of the market, it need not 
take very long before they will be in a position to 
seek a farther market. One thing which is reported 
to be causing trouble already is the car supply. 
Already there is a shortage reported in sections of 
the East and South. Should’! this become more 
general, it will shorten the ability of the rail 
mines to reach into this territory. 

In general, coal buyers are far from alarmed. 
Some of them are exercising prudence and are seeking 
to stock against a scarcity, but the great run of 
buyers seem to be perfectly content to let the morrow 
care for itself. On the other hand, the firming 
market is creating some complaint. Screenings 
having gone up $1 (to $6, locally), affords cause 
for criticism. Yet these same objectors would ex- 
pect their own product to follow the market up in 
the event of a scarcity. 


The Mitchell-Boyd Co., Home Savings & Loan 
Building, Youngstown, Ohio, has taken over the 
business formerly conducted by the Comus Coal & 
Supply Co. 
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CINCINNATI PRICES UP 


Buyers Return to Market, Causing Recovery 
from Recent Slump. 


As was expected, following a lull of a week or 
ten days while coal marketing problems were being 
worked out at Washington, the buyers are back in 
the Cincinnati coal market and prices, which had 
sagged in their absence, came back with them. 

Inquiries and orders were pretty numerous at the 
close of last week, but buying was quite active on 
Monday and before the day closed quotations ap- 
proximated the Hoover maximum. The orders were 
chiefly industrial, embracing both steam and_ by- 
product varieties, but an accentuated call from both 
tidewater and the lakes was apparent. 

There was no great amount of regular lake move- 
ment—no fuel requisition as yet of any consequence 
for the Northwest—but a continuation of steam coal 
eargoes by way of the lower lakes to industrial areas 
that have heretofore derived their supplies from the 
union districts of Pennsylvania, now down. For 
these cargoes, it is said, the water route provides a 
considerable saving in carrying charges. Downward 
shipments from upper lake ports now have ceased. 

Production has nowhere lagged in non-union dis- 
tricts during the last week on account of union inter- 
ference and influence. Loading fell off somewhat for 
a time on account of the temporary reduction of 
spot orders, but contract fuels moved in large ton- 
nage and a good many mines that have been idle got 
back to work. Substantial gains were made in the 
Kanawha, Coal River and Fairmont districts of West 
Virginia, and in the Harlan and Bell County dis- 
tricts of Kentucky, where unionism seems to be 
gradually losing its former strong hold. 

In Kanawha, about 2,500 men had gone back to 
work and loading of nearly a thousand cars was re- 
ported. There was, however, no verification of the 
prediction of a separate agreement in West Virginia, 


though some operators still are saying that there 
need be no great surprise if such a result comes 
about. The Logan and Williamson-Thacker districts 


continued to load a tonnage that ran pretty close to 
potential capacity, while the Hazard and Harlan 
fields of Kentucky are putting over all the coal that 
the railroad that serves them can carry away. 

The New River and Winding Gulf smokeless dis- 
tricts, with an increased call from tide-water, are 
operating more largely than at any time since the 
strike began and are loading a steadily increasing 
tonnage. The Pocahontas districts are mining nearly 
half a million tons a week, as against 350,000 tons 
the first week of the strike. Every week has shown 
an increase in practically every district and it is said 
that thousands of union men have moved from their 
own districts to others and gone to work. 


Prevailing Quotations. 


On Monday an active market soon brought the 
price back to $3.25 for mine-run, with a decided 
tendency in the direction of Herbert Hoover’s limit. 
There was a general disposition to feel that advances 
must stop with that designation of a proper maxi- 
mum, but it was not certain that panic-infected 
buyers and a greedy minority of producers and spec- 
ulators would not cross the line. 

Smokeless lump sold at $3.75, mine-run at $3.25 
and nut and slack at $3, while high volatile lump 
was $3.50 and nut and slack was $3, though there 
was very little sale of either. The bulk of the gross 
movement, of course, was on contracts a good deal 
below these figures. 

The railroads are in the market for a large tonnage 
this week and the big steel companies have come back 
strong for supplies. The prediction is that the week 
will be unusually active, with maximum prices soon 
ruling on needed grades. Jobbers are not suffering 
in the present situation, as they are handling prac- 
tically all the spot transactions at an acceptable 
margin, but they are wondering, very generally, what 
sort of arrangement is to be worked out at the na- 
tional capital in recognition of their proper function 
in the processes of fuel distribution. 

By the same token, retailers are beginning to won- 
der what the new plan means to them. Because of 
doubts in this connection, they are hesitating to make 
an advance of 50 cents in high volatile prices to 


domestic consumers in Cincinnati that they have had 
in contemplation for June 15. This advance, they 
say, is fully warranted by the higher wholesale rates 
which Secretary Hoover has approved. 





BUFFALO MARKET QUIET 


Local Trade Surprised at Way Bituminous 
Stocks Are Holding Out. 


“Not an order, not even an inquiry in the Monday 
morning mail,” was the report made by a well-known 
city jobber on the first call this week. “I believe that 
the amount of coal held by consumers at the beginning 
of the strike was under-estimated. Here is more 
than two months gone and yet nobody seems to be 
getting anxious about more coal. Besides, if the 
consumer should happen to want any there is plenty 
of it on track at reasonable prices.” 

It is pretty well agreed that no real stir is visible 
in the trade, and if the strike goes on for another 
month, as it seems likely to do, it may happen that 
things will still be dull and. the buyer indifferent. 
Still, the worst part of it all is that no information 
as to a possible end of the lay-off can be obtained. 
We hear that the union miners are idle, unless they 
are in non-union mines working on the sly, and that 
is about all. The government reports show that the 
production increases steadily, but rather slowly, but 
we do not hear of any active steps being taken 
towards getting together. 

The seller of bituminous coal is more and more 
seeking some excuse for staying away from his office, 
and he is quite justified in doing so. The little 
necessary work that is left can be done by almost 
anyone connected with the office, and at that most 
of the time is taken up in telling stories or reading 
the papers. If the coal man who is a gardener does 
not raise big backyard “crops” he does not fail for 
lack of time. Oftener he is a golfer and changes 
color slightly when he confesses to the number of 
days he has not been to his office. 


Local Industries Going Strong. 


And yet some of the industries are in full swing. 
Lumber is so active that it sometimes seems as if 
all Buffalo was being torn down to make room for 
new buildings. Iron and steel are coming out of the 
furnaces and factories by rail and barge canal at a 
good rate, and it is often a hard matter to get a 
man for any sort of work. Someone says that the 
men are not laying up their money and will be on the 
poor books again next winter, but that is another 
story. 

The limit of bituminous prices is about $3.25 to 
$3.75, the latter for a little gas lump that is moving. 
Mine-run takes the low price, with slack and three- 
quarter $3.50. So little of these latter is now made 
that they command an extra price. Coal is offering 
on track here for still less, but it is mostly of doubt- 
ful quality. Outside coal is still coming in, but it 
bears a freight rate higher than the $2.51 Pittsburgh 
rate. As these rates will come down July lst, the 
buying is especially light this month. 

Sellers of fuel coal do not appear to know that 
the use of Niagara Falls electric power is increasing 
here. The purchasing agent of a leading mill, which 
gave up coal entirely last winter, thinks that bitu- 
minous must be very plenty, for he is offered it 
every day by one shipper or another. Captains of 
lake steamers report that the Pocahontas coal they 
are using for fuel is the best they ever burned. The 
use of it has increased so that nearly all steamers, 
except those of a single line, now buy it. 

The anthracite trade is quite as dead as ever. Now 
and then somebody is able to discover a little and it 
sometimes sells for big prices, but as a rule the con- 
sumer is not asking for anything and does not seem 
likely to get into the market till fall. This state of 
things favors the operators. If there should be a call 
for coal it would be hard to withstand it. The ship- 
ping agents of the leading companies mostly have 
coal of some size or another in small amount, but 
they are not urging people to buy it. 

Anthracite office forces are even less active than 
bituminous, but the effort is to keep them together 
as much as possible, for they will be very busy as 
soon as coal moves again. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Lull in Coal Buying Is Only Temporary— 
Consumers Await Freight Reduction. 


The principal interest in the coal market here last 
week was centered in the proceedings at Washing- 
ton, where Secretary Hoover, in conference with 
operators in the non-union fields, was engaged in 
fixing prices, the process resulting in the sania 
of $3.50 as the maximum price on smokeless coal. 
At that time the maximum price exercised little or 
no effect on the market here, because buying had 
slackened and stocks of coal at tide had been large 
for some days. Spot prices at the latter end of the 
week were at least 75 cents below the price named, 
at the Washington conference, as the maximum. “ 


Shippers regard the lull in buying as a purely 
temporary matter which they predict will not con- 
tinue for any length of time. They also state that 
as soon as buying is resumed, and prices mount 
again, the maximum of $3.50 offers a very important 
bar to advance beyond a certain point. Coal has. 
already been quoted 50 cents a ton higher here since 
the strike started than the maximum of $3.50 at the 
mines will permit. Current prices for this week on 
low volatile coal range from $6.25 to $6.60 per 
gross ton piers, while high volatile coal is being 
quoted at $6.50 to $6.75. 


Announcement that freight rates will be reduced 
on July lst has been responsible, it is reported, for 
some of the slackening in buying. With a few weeks 
to pass before the rate reductions become effective 
the tendency of buyers will be to wait wherever 
possible before placing orders. The cut in freight 
rates on coal to points beyond the capes will amount 
to 28 cents a gross ton, and will bring the present 
rate of $2.80 down to $2, 52 a gross ton for Poca- 
hontas, Tug River and New River coal. On local 
and domestic shipments the saving will be 29.4 
cents a net ton. 


Dumpings Show Gain. ; 


The movement of coal through Hampton Roads” 
last week showed considerable gain, despite the fact 
that the piers were only operated five days. The 
daily average of dumpings for the week of five days” 
was above 72,000 tons. The dumpings for the week 
ending June 2nd, over all three piers, were 361,647 
tons as compared with 341,870 tons for the previous — 
week, for the year to date 6,555,500 tons has been 
handled over the piers, while during the same period 
last year 6,655,394 tons was handled. : 

More rapid dumpings toward the close of the 
month sent the May record for coal movement at 
Hampton Road piers to the highest point yet reached 
this year. The dumpings last month over all three 
piers amounted to 1,542,043 tons. This figure ex- 
ceeds even the high record of March, in which month 
coal movement here reached a total of 1,497, 145 
tons. In May, 1921, the dumpings ran up a total of. 
1,830,624 tons, which was largely on account of the 
growing export demand occasioned by the Britis 
miners’ strike at that time. 

The Norfolk & Western piers at Lamberts Point 
dumped more than half of the total tonnage of the 
month. Several record-breaking days, one of which 
established a new world’s record for 24 hours’ 
work, aided in building up the total tonnage at 
Lamberts Point. By piers the month’s tonnage was 
distributed as follows: Norfolk & Western, 817,695. 
gross tons; Virginian, 453.077; Chesapeake & Ohio, 
271,271 tons. The strike in this country was re- 
sponsible for the speeding up the movement last 
month, and Seaboard territory has not been able to 
draw on its ordinary sources of supply during the 
past two months. The results have been to increase 
demands on this shipping point for coastwise ton- 
nage. 

Stocks this week have again expanded under 
the influence of heavier shipments from the mines. 
Loadings on the Norfolk & Western have been ve 
heavy and movement to tide has absorbed a large 
proportion of the tonnage. Production is also gaining: 
on the Virginian, as only one mine on that road was 
reported not working at the close of last week, al- 
though the mines in the New River district are n 
producing at capacity by. any means. 
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SLOW AT CHICAGO 


onsumers Hold Off for Lower Freights— 
Smokeless Business Small. 


| Early last week the trade in coal on the Chicago 
jaarket was slow, prices lower and an almost com- 
lete absence of demand. On Monday of last week 
i was reported that less than 200 cars were on the 
aarket and prices being quoted around $3 and $3.15 
ver ton. Western Kentucky operators were offer- 
ng spot coal around $3.25 but the offerings were 
jmited and not all absorbed. 
The railroads helped the market to recover later 
a the week by stepping in and buying available 
pots from Eastern Kentucky offerings around the 
5: .25 mark, while some eastern coal sold as low as 
2.75. 
Without the railroad buying of last week there 
oan have been little or no activity to the Chicago 
market. The industrial concerns, public utilities 
nd the retailers are not anxious to take on any 
qore supplies until the reduction in freight rates 
oes into effect. The wholesalers in this section 
ealize that they will have this condition to contend 
7ith until the end of this month when the reduction 
oes into effect. 
The trade was somewhat confused over the price 
xing plan of Mr. Hoover, in that the prices are 
ot exactly clear to them. This applies mostly to 
ae consuming end who have not been following the 
ituation as closely as the wholesale and retail deal- 
rs. In remarking on the plan of many of the local 
oal men express regret that the Government felt 
yat it was necessary to take such steps. It is con- 
emned by many as government meddling in busi- 
ess, a practice which is little tolerated by business- 
en. 
: Fair Movement Continues. 


Movement of coal to Chicago and nearby ports 
y way of the great Lakes continues large in spite 
f the coal strike and in spite of the slow demand 
or coal. With the dumping of coal over piers at 
ake Erie ports averaging between 250,000 to 300,- 
00 tons weekly, this movement is expected to con- 
nue heavy for the remainder of the month. 
Business for the smokeless operators in this sec- 
on is small and in fact the operators themselves 
re showing no inclination to push their product, 
ut rather are limiting their shipments to old cus- 
ymers, giving them one-half or two-thirds of their 
rders. Mine run smokeless prices are ranging 
round $2.50 to $2.80. 

Smaller sizes only of anthracite are being offered 
ad these in a limited manner. The demand for this 
yal on the part of the consumers is exceedingly 
ght and consequently the limited supplies available 
re more than sufficient to meet the requirements. 
Almost a thousand cars of distress coal were dis- 
osed of on the Chicago market during the past 
vo weeks, but at the present time there is little 
istress coal here to speak of. A large part of this 
yal was sold at a sacrifice in order to move in 
aickly and avoid paying demurrage. 

The Illinois and Indiana operators and whole- 
ilers dealing exclusively in these coals are finding 
le situation extremely dull, for they now have 
othing to offer the buyers, and many of the mem- 
srs of the local trade are taking the opportunity 
fered to visit their favorite fishing grounds or 


‘sorts 
Littl improvement in the condition is looked for 
itil some development of a definite nature with 
ference to the miners’ strike comes about. From 
ih information received on the miners’ side, as yet 
ere is no tendency to get back on the job, and 
eetings of miners invariably terminate with a firm 
irpose of taking no reductions in pay. 





“- 
A heavy rainfall in the vicinity of Carbondale, 
a., last Saturday caused considerable loss to the 
udson Coal Co., the damage being estimated 
- $600,000. A repair gang of 13 men had a 
row escape when a section of the Powderly 
liery was flooded, cutting them off from the 
aft. They finally made their way to the sur- 
ce through an abandoned portion of the mine. 








Chicago Notes 





R. E. Hines of El Paso, Tex., a lumber and coal 
dealer, came to Chicago last week on business. 


Jee Ellis, Augusta, Ga., coal dealer, was in Chi- 
cago during the past week on a pleasure trip. 
; i) Kolvord, dealer in coal and cement from Ham- 
ilton, Mich., came to Chicago during the past week. 


J. L. Simmons, coal dealer from Canton, IIL, 
to Chicago last week to visit friends. 

The ‘O’Gara Coal Co. has enlarged its offices in 
the Fisher Building by the addition of two rooms 
adjoining the present location. 

_ Francis Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal 
Co., will soon leave Chicago for a trip to Europe. 
He plans to be away for three or four months. 

P. Davis and F. S. Davis, owners of a coal and 
grain business in Arthur, Ill., were visitors on the 
Chicago market recently. 


T. B. Royce, a coal and lumber dealer from Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis., was among the visitors in Chicago 
recently. 

A. L. Allas, Chicago wholesaler, left the city last 
week for a trip to Washington. He planned to stop 
over a few days in Cincinnati en route. 

Elliott James, retail coal dealer from Maroa, IIL, 
visited the offices of W. H. Harris, Fisher Building, 
this week. 

Mr. Royce, advertising manager of the Peabody 
Coal Co., McCormick Building, reported for jury 
duty on Monday of this week, and will serve for 
two weeks. 

H. D. Tolerton, from Alliance, Ohio, owner of 
lumber and coal retail business, made a trip to Chi- 
cago last week to interview some business ac- 
quaintances. 

Rice Miller, 


came 


president of the Hillsboro Coal Co., 


Hillsboro, IL, and also president of the [Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, was in the city last 
week, 


C. H. Jenkins, treasurer of the Hutchinson Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va., terminated his visit to Chi- 
cago last week and returned to his home in Fair- 
mont. 

Lewis D. McClaren is no longer connected with 
Rogers, Brown & Co., dealers in iron and coke, 
having resigned to take up work with the United 
Coke & Coal Co., of Chicago. 


F. E. Butcher, of the Electric Coal Co., Danville, 
Ill., was in Chicago last week on his way to the 
East. He expects to visit New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

J. G. Supple has resigned his position in the sales 
department of the Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co., 
large retail coal dealers, to become actively connected 
with the newly organized United Coke & Coal Co., 
Fisher Building. 

J. M. Dillavou, who returned this week from a 
trip to the mines operated by his company, the Har- 
ris-Dillavou-Dimond Co., in Franklin County, reports 
matters quiet at the mine with the striking miners 
showing no inclination to create a disturbance. 


The second round of the Chicago Coal Trade 
Golf Association tournament was held this week at 
the Glen Oak Country Club. Competition for the 
various trophies is becoming keen and the interest in 


‘the meetings is increasing with each tournament. 


The Peabody Coal Co.’s baseball team last week 
defeated the Drake Hotel team in the Industrial 
League by a score of 8 to 4. The Peabody team is 
a contender for the pennant in the industrial league 
this season. 

A local wholesaler who has just returned from 
Springfield, Ill., says that striking miners in the 
Springfield section are being given work on street 
improvements, but already are wrangling over the 
wages paid. 

Henry Hafer & Sons, wholesale coal concern, has 
moved into new offices in the Fisher Building. They 
have been located in the Majestic Building for the 
past three years and prior to that time were in the 
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McCormick Building. The telephone number at the 
present location is Harrison 6310. 

Harry Lawrence, who opened a branch office in 
the Old Colony Building a year ago for Newsam 
Bros. Coal Co., is now associated with W. H. Har- 


ris, Inc., Fisher Building. The change was effective 
June lst. He will devote his time to the sales 
department. 


The engineering experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has just published a bulletin en- 


titled, “The Ignition Temperature of Coal,” which 
was written by Professor R. W. Arms, a mining 
engineer. Mr. Arms believes the ignition tempera- 


ture of coal is the temperature at which it glows. 
The bulletin was written from personal research 
work and shows a development of original ideas. 


The Bell Union Coal Co., 37 West Van Buren 
street, was incorporated last week for $10,000. The 
new concern will be the sole distributors for the 
entire output of the Bell Union C & M Co.’s mines. 
The latter is a Pennsylvania corporation and oper- 
ates mines in Curlew, Ky. The incorporators are 
A. Sevenhouse, M. C. Putnam and John J. Sherlock, 
while the managers of the office will be W. F. Dugan 
and C. M. Town. 


Edgar Mordue, for some time associated with the 
Thomas N. Mordue Coal Co., and later with the 
General Fuel Co., of Chicago, has gone into business 
for himself. His company is called Edgar Mordue 
Coal Co. and offices are located in room 545 Old 
Colony Building. A general jobbing business will 
be conducted and special attention paid to smokeless 
coals. Mr. Mordue will leave in a few days for a 
trip to the West Virginia coal fields to settle some 
details relative to his new firm. 

“What is behind the Wage Contract with Illinois 
Miners,” is the title of a booklet issued last week by 
the Illinois Coal Operators Association, and prob- 
ably the most enlightening and interesting develop- 
ment in the form of printed matter issued since the 
miners’ strike was called. Stress is laid upon “The 
cost to the Public of Union Irresponsibility.” Copies 
of the booklet may be had without cost by writing 
the Illinois Operators Association, Fisher Building, 
Chicago. 





Impartial Judgment. 


We think our patrons generally will appreciate it 
if in reviewing strike matters we undertake to give 
some idea as to the actual status of affairs from an 
impartial standpoint, rather than to enlarge upon ar- 
guments pro and con respecting the merits of the case 
in the anthracite or in the bituminous fields. 

The operators are represented by able ex- 
ponents, men duly authorized by their associates to 
put forward the best possible arguments, and un- 
doubtedly we can best serve our constituency by 
reviewing the situation carefully and giving the facts 
as we find them, regardless of our personal prefer- 
ences, just as those who are accustomed to follow 
race track affairs successfully back their judgment 
according to speed shown rather than by the color 
of a horse or the euphony of its name. 

The great question before the trade is with respect 
to the duration of the strike, the prospect of its con- 
clusion and the terms of settlement. We shall 
endeavor to keep our friends posted along this line 
according to the facts observed and\irrespective of 
what “ought to be.” 


United Coal & Coke Co. 


The United Coke & Coal Co. was incorporated last 
week for $50,000 under the State laws of Mlinois. 
Offices of the new concern are located on the 20th 
floor of the Fisher Building, and those incorporating 
are William V. Brothers, George A. McCorkle and 
A. H. Goldstein. J. G. Supple, formerly of the 
Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. and Lewis D. 
McClaren, formerly connected with Rogers, Brown 
& Co. are actively associated with this company 
and will have the management of the business in their 
hands. The new concern will handle. Rogers By- 
Product and Connellsville industrial, foundry and 
domestic coke, as well as dealing in Pocahontas and 
all grades of Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky coals. 
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BOSTON PRICES STIFFEN 


Hoover Figures Cause a Rude Awakening— 
Buyers Regret Not Ordering. 


There has been a decided stiffening in the spot 
price of bituminous coal since last week, follow- 
ing a decline from the $8.25 to $8.50 level where 
it stood some two weeks ago. This change in the 
price situation was an all-of-a-sudden develop- 
ment, caused by the Hoover announcement that 
an agreement had been reached placing $3.50 net 
ton mines for New River and Pocahontas coal 
as a fair price. This price announcement was 
not only a disagreeable surprise to consumers, 
but quite a blow to the large number who had 
put off buying on their soft coal requirements 
expecting price concessions, following the meet- 
ing of the operators with government representa- 
tives. 

Prior to the setting of a “fair” price by Hoover, 
quotations hereabouts for pool 1 run of mine 
Pocahontas or New River were $7.75 gross ton 
cars Boston. Little buying was noted at this 
level, as consumers expressed confidence that coal 
would be cheaper—expecting, in fact, that they 
would get it in the neighborhood of $7 on cars 
Boston. When the $3.50 price net ton came out, 
buyers executed a right-about-face being more 
than willing to listen to the quotations made 
earlier in the week while others who had con- 
tracts requested that shipments be speeded up as 
much as possible. 

The net result of the National developments is 
that spot prices are once more back to the $8.25 
gross ton on cars Boston level though certain 
shippers have tonnage that they are willing to 
dispose of at $8. However, it is but fair to say 
that there are others who feel that they must 
ask $8.50 in order to allow for a reasonable profit 
on the transaction. 


Not Much Profit for Shipper. 


This last mentioned attitude can hardly be 
questioned even by the consumer, since it can 
easily be figured out where the shipper stands 
with coal $3.50-net at the mines or $3.92 gross. 
Adding $2.80 for freight to tidewater, 90 cents to 
$1.00 for freight, five cents for insurance and 40 
cents for weighing and unloading and the total 
cost comes to $8.17 on cars at Mystic. At the 
selling price of $8.25, there is not enough spread 
to allow commission charges, which are generally 
figured at 35 cents per ton. 

With the resumption of buying and its’ expan- 
sion as the strike gets older, trade opinion is that 
the spot market will strengthen until quotations 
below the Hoover maximum will be conspicuous 
by their absence. At present quotations, shippers 
are not over-anxious to take spot orders except 
from their regular customers, as they feel obliged 
to maintain their reserve stocks for their regular 
trade. 

As the general industrial conditions are steadily 
improving and most interests, except the textile 
companies, are operating at a very fair capacity, 
it should not take long before a congestion of 
buying orders would produce a rather difficult 
situation, with certain interests being unable to 
get their full requirements. Certain of the mills 
are re-opening and additional consumption of 
bituminous may be expected to materialize from 
now on. It would seem, therefore, that little is 
to. be gained on the part of consumers to delay 
buying for their near-future needs, especially as 
the termination of the strike seems to be as far 
away as ever. 


There has been no easing in the water freight 
rates from Norfolk, as is evidenced by the charter- 
ing this week of some 10 vessels to carry coal at 
95 cents a ton to Sound ports and $1 to Boston 
and Portland. 


' There has been a little more interest in all-rail 
coal due to the increase in the Southern coals, 
though Pennsylvania bituminous has also strength- 
ened the past few days. Coal of a quality ap- 
proaching pool 10 which sold in the last week 
in May for $3.10 has advanced to $3.65 net ton 


mines, while high volatile of a quality to bring 
$2.75 has advanced to $3.00. ‘ 

Retail prices of bituminous in Boston have not 
changed from the $8.25 figure where it has been 
now for some time. However, it may be advanced 
at any moment, as the present quotation is a low 
figure indeed, in view of wholesale prices at that 
very level. 

There is practically nothing doing in the whole- 
sale anthracite trade. No hard coal is available 
except a little chestnut held by the Delaware & 
Hudson Co., and this can be had only on the 
Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany. As re- 
tail, householders have at last bestirred them- 
selves, as they began to realize what a pro- 
tracted strike meant. 

The teams of the coal companies of the city 
have been exceedingly busy of late and May sales 
will be found to have been double those of April. 
Figures from the Fuel Administrator as of June 
Ist, while not available at this moment, are under- 
stood to show an alarming depletion in stocks 
on hand. It would not be at all surprising if 
Fuel Administrator Hultman will have to ration 
the balance of anthracite on hand in order that 
equitable distribution from now on may be made. 


Boston Notes 


Mortimer D. Williams, New England manager for 
Whitney Kemmerer, spent a few days in Cincinnati 
last week on business. 


C. A. Johnson, associated with Whitney & Kem- 
merer, of Boston, has just returned from a three- 
weeks trip to the South, spending most of his time in 
Alabama. 


A contract for 1,000 tons of egg coal for the Man- 
chester, N. H., high schools has been awarded to the 
Manchester Coal & Ice Co. at $13.75 per ton delivered 
in the bins, 


The bituminous coal carried by the steamer Middle- 
sex, which stranded on a reef at Portland Harbor, and 
which was salvaged by the underwriters, has been 
sold to the Bancroft & Markin Rolling Mills Co., of 
South Portland, Me. It is understood that the fuel 
went at bargain prices. 


William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, and R. S. Hayes, of the 
Newport Coal Co., Newport, R. I., returned this week 
from Washington, where they met Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover at a conference of retail coal dealers 
from various parts of the country assembled to con- 
fer on prices of bituminous coal, 


Despite the fairly comfortable stocks of bituminous 
on hand in the yards of large consumers, renewed in- 
terest has developed in chartering large schooners to 
bring coal to New England. The Crowel & Thurlow 
Steamship Co, has chartered 12 of its large sailing 
vessels to bring Southern coal from Hampton Roads 
to various ports in this section. They have also char- 
tered the steamer Edward Pierce to carry coal from 
Norfolk to New York at 85 cents a ton. 


In a letter forwarded Thursday to Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Eugene C. Hultman, 
fue] administrator of Massachusetts, said that the 
householders of the Commonwealth are threatened 
with exploitation by “bill of lading” coal speculators, 
and asked whether Mr. Hoover could not ‘take some 
action which will prevent unreasonable enhancement 
of price without the rendition of real service by those 
who avail themselves of conditions such as now exist, 
to exploit the public.” He quoted from a letter from 
a Pittston, Pa., coal company which offered two or 
three cars of chestnut coal at $10 per ton at mines and 
two or three cars of pea coal at $7. | 








Exports of British coal during the first four 
months of 1922 aggregated 17,333,082 tons, as 
compared with 6,003,880 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1921, and 10,361,664 tons in 1920. 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and the Argentine took 
617,000 tons more in the four months of 1922 than 


in the similar period of 1920. Egypt’s imports of | 


British coal showed an increase of 275,000 tons, 
India and Ceylon 630,000 tons and other countries 
435,000 tons. 


EXPLAINS WASHINGTON INCIDEN 


Mr. Stephens Tells of His Interview Wit 
Senators Borah and Walsh. 


F | 
At the convention of Pennsylvania dealers in Tre 
ton last Thursday, Roderick Stephens, chairman | 
the board of directors of the National Retail Co 
Merchants’ Association, told of his experiences — 
Washington earlier in the week. In the course of h 
talk he said: : : 
“One of the meetings that we had was with Sena’ 
Walsh of Massachusetts and with Senator Borah 
Idaho on Tuesday of this week—a conference whic 
we had with them at their request and not of our seel 
ing, and because they came to us and said, “What 
this about Hoover charging you retailers wi 
profiteering and failure to co-operate? What are tl 
facts, we want to talk this thing over with you.’ 
“And when, at 3:30 in the afternoon, we met 
their office we said to them: ‘This controversy 
entirely a newspaper controversy and arises out of tl 
fact that Secretary Hoover does not understand tl 
situation and has made statements affecting vital 
the interests of the retail dealers of Chicago and | 
the entire country, reflecting upon their willingne 
to co-operate. But we believe we are going 
straighten this situation out, and we don’t want 
discuss it.’ f 
“They said, ‘If there is a Senatorial investigati 
you will discuss it.’ : 
“We said, ‘Of course,’ and they said further: ‘A: 
discussion that we have with you this afternoon -w 
simply be with respect to the facts as they exist, ai 
we will do nothing or say nothing that will embarra 
your position with Secretary Hoover and might inte 
fere with you in reaching a satisfactory understandit 


- 


with him as to what the situation really is.’ $ 

“And yet two hours later the International Net 
Service carried a statement that the president of tl 
Chicago Retail Coal Dealers and the Chairman of t 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association hi 
called upon Mr. Borah and Mr, Walsh and had cot 
plained about the price fixed and claimed that the pr 
ducers were violating their contracts, and a lot mo 
bunk like that. 

“We have authorized a categorical denial 
statements attributed to Mr. Ferguson and M 
Stephens that bituminous producers are violatir 
contracts. No such situation has been report 
or feared.” 


Government Operation Discussed. 


The question was raised in the Senate Th 
as to the authority of the Government either to ta 
over mines or other steps to force a settlement of t 
strike but both Senators Lenroot and Walsh felt th 
Congress could create the authority if the situati 
warranted such action, 

“T believe it is the duty of this Government,” sé 
Senator Lenroot, “to serve notice on all interests th 
unless they do settle the strike the Government Y 
take possession of a sufficient number of mines a 
run them to make up the shortage, not yielding to t 
demands of the miners, but after a fair tribunal h 
been created or appointed by some competent author 
to find out what a reasonable wage is, to state th 
that is the wage that will be paid by the Governme 
and if the miners are not willing to accept that wa 
there are enough patriotic Americans who will.” | 

Somebody should tell the Senator that no Americ 
however patriotic, would be of much use in a ¢ 
mine unless he had worked in one before. 















As a mark of appreciation of his services 
behalf of the trade, the National Retail Cc 
Merchants’ Association has arranged to pres 
to Roderick Stephens a handsome Chinese ft 
representing a matter of considerable value 
well as a token of esteem. ct ; 


According to figures of anthracite coal operato 
it costs at least $1,000 each day to keep an idle mi 
in condition during the present suspension. To ke 
700 mines in shape, therefore, for the first 60 da 
cost the operators fully $42,000,000. ; 
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Retailers Hold Tw6-Day Meet at Trenton 


Annual Gathering of Pennsylvania Association Attended by Dealers From Four 
States, Who Re-elect All the Officers and Directors. 





The eighteenth annual gathering of the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association was 
eld at Trenton, N. J., on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

This year the meeting was called a conference 
nstead of a convention, and the affair was solidi- 
jed to a greater degree than usual through the 
ntroduction of a registration fee, covering the 
sost of meals, which held the party together 
practically from start to finish. It had the 
‘urther advantage of indicating about how many 
vould be in attendance, thus avoiding the un- 
certainty which on previous occasions has been 
such a difficulty in the way of making arrange- 
nents. : 

Reports received by mail brought in 325 regis- 
‘rations, with the required fee of $5 each, and in 
riew of payment thus made in advance the tend- 
sncy was to arrive early, so as to get their money’s 
worth, as the saying is, by obtaining the full 
number of meals. 

Dealers were present from all four states cov- 
sred in part at least by the organization—Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey— 
und the number of ladies present was larger than 
ever before. 

Headquarters were at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
pleasantly located on the river-front near the 
State Capitol, while the business sessions and the 
machinery exhibits were held at the Second Regi- 
ment Armory, something over five minutes walk 
towards the center of the town. 


Mr. Crowell Extols Associations. 


The first session was opened promptly at 11 
yclock Wednesday morning, with the reading of 
the annual address of President S. B. Crowell. 
Mr. Crowell said in part: 

“Tf you will tell me the names of those who 
1elp in their association work, I will tell you 
the names of the dealers who are most success- 
‘ul, and yet I know there are some here today 
who wonder if it is worth while to take their time 
ind money to attend conventions. They may feel 
that, now the war is over, associations are not 
very necessary. 

“But it is most important at this very time 
that your trade bodies should be kept up to their 
iighest efficiency, in order that when our Senators 
ind Congressmen at Washington attempt to 
egislate to supervise our coal business there will 
ye a representative and intelligent organization 
70 show them what is right and proper for the 
‘ficient conduct of our business, and I am satis- 
ied that our president is one of those who has 


the interests of the business men at heart just as’ 


ie has the interests of the people. 

_“T further want to say that it is my belief that 
t will take several more years before our re- 
construction period is completed, and not until 
then can we afford to relax our vigilance. You 
<now, and I know, that big accomplishments can 
sasily be put through by associated effort, while 
it the same time it would be utterly impossible 
0 do the same things individually. 

“While we are here to have a pleasant time 
‘and I know the Trenton dealers have put a 
‘ot of time, energy and thought to make you have 
t), that should not be our main object, for if we 
lo not profit by exchange of ideas, get the other 
‘ellow’s viewpoint, see his hardships and obstacles 
ind how he has overcome them, we will only 
lave received half the possible benefits to be had. 


is Unified Effort Essential, 


| “It has so often been said from this platform 
‘hat your association is as necessary as your daily 
bresence at your yard or office that I hesitate to 
vay it again, but each year seems to bring out 


i 


some new feature of our business that can only 
be taken care of by associated effort, and if it is 
not kept up during the twelve months of the year, 
you cannot expect it to function at the critical 
time. 


“The National Association, of which we are 
members, have adopted at Detroit, re-affirmed at 
Richmond, and again endorsed at Chicago last 
month, a Declaration of Principles which can be 
used to advantage by every coal dealer in the land. 
I have had them hung around the room for your 
attention, and I want to let you know that there 
are thousands of coal dealers having these prin- 
ciples printed and sending them to their customers 
just to educate the public as to just what kind 
of a man or merchant the coal dealer is, and it 
has sold many tons of coal. 


“It is being circulated in the small as well 
as the large cities, and doing fine work at a very 
small cost, and the respect of the customer 
towards the dealer is increasing.” 


Next in order was the appointment of com- 
mittees, as follows: Nominating Committee— 
James @s Dattersell; Trenton; -F. F. Mathers; 
Philadelphia; Miller C. Ammon, Reading. Audit- 


ing—W. H. Kneas, Norristown; H. Samuel Hays, 


York. Resolutions—Frank J. Wales, Harrisburg; 
Harry R. Wilson, Trenton; Walter C. Hancock, 
Philadelphia; F. R. Pusey, Wilmington; E. J. 
Cummins, Philadelphia. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 


Next in order was the treasurer’s report, show- 
ing that $17,411 was received during the year and 
that there was a balance on hand of $601, about 
the same as a year ago. It was read by the 
Secretary on behalf of Treasurer J. Arthur 
Strunk, of Reading. 

Wellington M. Bertolet’s annual report as treas- 
urer then followed. It was, as usual, most interesting. 

At 12 o’clock, noon, adjournment was taken 
and luncheon was served at 12:30 at the Stacy- 
Trent. Harry R. Wilson, president of the Tren- 
ton Coal Dealers’ Association, presided. 

In the absence of Hon. Frederick W. Donnelly, 
Mayor of Trenton, who is recovering from a 
recent illness, the address of welcome was made 
by City Attorney Kugel, who, after felicitations 
customary to such occasions, entered upon a 
most interesting and well-delivered address rela- 
tive to the importance of coal, Trenton’s interest 
thereof because of its industry and commerce, 
the need of high business ethics and the growing 
prevalence thereof through the recognition that 
service was the most important element in com- 
merce. 

On the reassembling of the conference, W. M. 
Gould, Newark, N. Y., spoke relative to “Local 
Trade Organizations.” 


Spencer Heaters Explained. 


His address was followed, at 2:20, by an ad- 
dress concerning the “Spencer Magazine Feed 
Heaters,” by Charles N. Tull, general manager 
of the Standard Heater Co., manufacturers of this 
apparatus. After Mr. Tull had finished speaking, 
two of his associates explained the mechanism in 
more detail by reference to large charts mounted 
on an easel upon the platform. Questions from 
the floor, presented in unusual numbers, were 
promptly answered. 

One feature for consideration in this connec- 
tion is that good quality of bituminous coal is 
desirable, and it was stated that difficulty is often 
expressed in obtaining same. After half an hour 
the meeting moved on a well-considered schedule. 
Secretary Bertolet gave his recollections and im- 
pressions of trade investigations; a substantially 


prepared paper from which we expect to make 
extended reference in an early issue. 


Adjournment at an early hour was arranged, 
that there may be ample opportunity to inspect 
the machinery exhibits, motor trucks, etc., in that 
large portion of the armory not curtained off for 
the actual sessions. 


By that time the attendance had grown to very 
ample numbers, for beginning with the usual small 
assemblage at the opening, the gathering for 
luncheon had brought together nearly the full 
number anticipated, and there were fully 250 in 
attendance at the afternoon session on Wednes- 
day. 

Ex-Governor Stokes Speaks at Dinner. 


At the dinner Wednesday evening Walter L. 
Montgomery, of Harrisburg, vice-president of the 
association, was the presiding officer, and the 
feature was the address of Hon. E. C. Stokes, 
former Governor of New Jersey. 


Mr. Stokes’ remarks combined in an unusual 
way the humorous and the serious. He mentioned 
that coal and the coal men were the particular 
objects of attack by the politicians, because the 
former were so few in number compared with the 
great mass of the population with whom favor 
can be obtained by action directed against the 
high price of coal, but he said New Jersey can 
approach the matter with calm feelings, for while 
it pays 80 million dollars a year to Pennsylvania 
for coal, the seashore hotels get it all back, and 
so honors are even. 


He made a plea for the individual initiative 
which made the country great, and deplored re- 
liance upon the Government for everything. The 
Government never cut a statue or painted a pic- 
ture. Real work depends on the individual. In- 
dividuals formed the government, and these in- 
dividuals should carry it on. 


At the Thursday morning session, Joseph E. 
O’Toole, executive secretary of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association, spoke of na- 
tional association work. Data from his address 
will appear in a future issue. One point might be 
alluded to here: Mr. O’Toole referred to the 
tendency of retail dealers to discontinue associa- 
tion dues and subscriptions to trade papers at 
this, the time that they most need the service 
available. 


This was followed by brief remarks on legisla- 
tion by John E. Lloyd, the theme being the gen- 
eral tendency to extend legislation and Govern- 
ment activities to cover all features of commerce 
and industry. 


Next on the program was an address by J. W. 
Mason of Philadelphia, on “Automobile Truck 
Insurance,” noting high cost of insurance in the 
stock companies and discussing the reliability of 
mutual insurance companies. 


J. Philip Bird, president of the New Jersey 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke also upon this 
theme from the viewpoint of an established asso- 
ciation which had introduced a mutual insurance 
plan and found it very successful. 


There is no doubt much to be said along these 
lines and it is certain the attitude of insurance 
companies in many cases is such as to add little 
to encouraging a favorable attitude toward them. 
But, after all, is not the starting of mutual insur- 
ance cOmpanies more of the snowbirding practice 
that the retail dealers deplore? 

At noon the customary luncheon recess was 
declared and the party gathered once more to the 
number of something more than three hundred at 
the Stacy-Trent for the mid-day meal. Owing 
to the unavoidable absence of Gov. Edwards, who 
was to have been the speaker of the occasion, 
there were no formalities. 


Anthracite Sizing Discussed. 

The opening hour of the afternoon session was 
devoted to articles and comment relative to anthra- 
cite preparation and sizing by Roderick Stephens, 
J. B. Warriner and Frank J. Wallis. We shall 
have further reference to this later. 


J. D. A. Morrow of Washington, vice-president 
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of the National Coal Association, was to have 
spoken relative to the bituminous industry, but 
was detained at the capital by reason of the un- 
certainties of the present situation. Mr. Stephens 
was called upon to outline the situation as it has 
developed by reason of the opposition of certain 
retail interests at Hoover’s prices. 

He covered the matter very thoroughly and 
forcibly, as is his custom, pointing out that it 
was deemed desirable to take up the Chicago 
difficulty in an energetic way, as there was no 
telling when, through the announcement of other 
prices, a situation of more widespread moment 
might be encountered, particularly, Mr. Stephens 
said informally afterwards, in the event of a re- 
sumption of anthracite mining and the avail- 
ability of independent tonnage later on. 

Next followed committee reports, the nominat- 
ing committee proposing the re-election of Presi- 
dent Crowell, Vice-President Montgomery, Treas- 
urer Strunk and Directors Crean, Wallis, East- 
man, Heck, and Hedenberg whose terms expire 
at the present time. No objection. Ten direc- 
tors continue in office under the prevailing system 
and the board will choose a secretary. There 
is no doubt who will be chosen in view of the 
enthusiastic greeting extended to Secretary Berto- 
let on all occasions. At the banquet Mr. Tatter- 
sall announced that the directors had ordered a 
set of Flemish chimes as a special tribute to the 
ability of their executive officer. 


P. & R. C. & I. Co. Entertains at Dinner. 


The concluding feature of the convention, and 
a most important one, was the dinner at the 
Stacey-Trent by courtesy of 'the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Thursday evening. 
Samuel B. Crowell was the presiding officer and 
J. B. Tattersall toastmaster. Warren B. Smith, 
line sales agent for the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., who was to have done the 
honors for that company, was unable to attend 
and the first address therefore was by Hon. 
William N. Runyon, former governor of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Runyon spoke very forcefully. His remarks 
were on behalf of service—service to the com- 
munity and the enlargement of one’s personal 
influence and business results thereby. He told 
how thoroughly he recognized what the coal peo- 
ple of his vicinity had done during the last great 
period of strife and scarcity and knew thereby 
that they would appreciate the opportunity which 
offered for further effort along that line. His 
remarks, indeed, approached the dignity of a 
sermon at times and he showed his versatility 
when, in answer to the applause which greeted 
the close of his speech, he stepped over to the 
piano and sung in splendid style, “The Close of a 
Perfect Day.” 

The concluding speaker was Hon. Miles Poin- 
dexter, U. S. Senator from Washington, who 
spoke on “The Relationship of the Government to 
Business.” As in the case of Gov. Stokes’ re- 
marks, the theme was full play for personal initia- 
tive and the Senator deplored the tendency of the 
people to call upon the Government for help in 
all situations as well as the tendency of the people 
in public life to load up the Government with 
extraneous duties. In conclusion he presented 
figures showing excessive cost of the much 
vaunted Government Fuel Yard at Washington. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the enact- 
ment of “a proper garnishee bill; providing for 
a revision of the by-laws; thanking the speakers 
and city officials, the Trenton dealers and the 
ladies of that city who entertained the visiting 
ladies; thanking the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. for providing the banquet, and ex- 


pressing appreciation of the machinery and equip- 
ment exhibit. 





Union men employed in loading coal at the 
Hauto storage yard of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. were called off the job a few days 
ago by their leaders on the excuse that the man- 
agement has refused to stop loading buckwheat 
at its Nesquehoning operations. The strikers 
were replaced by other non-union employes. 
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Death of William H. Temple. 


Colonel William H. Temple, who had been 
prominently identified with the New York whole- 
sale trade for the past 25 years, died in a Phila- 
delphia hospital last Wednesday after an illness 
of about two weeks. He was stricken while on 
his way to the Seaview golf tournament and never 
rallied sufficiently to permit of his removal to 
his home at Greenwich, Conn. 

Colonel Temple, who was 58 years of age, 
had been associated with the Sterling Coal Co. 
ever since entering the coal business. He was 
much interested in outdoor life and was a notable 
club man in the better sense of the term. His 
experience in social activities led to his being 
appointed on the dinner committee of the New 
York Coal Trade Golf Association each year, 
notably good results in the way of decorations 
as well as the more practical affairs of the menu 
being ascribed to his efforts. 

He was an enthusiastic yachtsman and a mem- 
ber of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club; also of 
the Greenwich Country Club and the Lotos Club 
of New York. 

Funeral services will be held at Colonel Temple’s 
late residence, “The Cross Roads,” Greenwich, 
on Monday afternoon, June 12th, upon the arrival 
of the train leaving New York at 2.20 daylight 
saving time. 


Wage Cut in Nova Scotia. 


Otrawa, Ont., June 8—A 20 per cent wage re- 
duction for coal miners in the employ of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation and its subsidi- 
aries is recommended in a majority report of a 
conciliation board at the close of an investigation 
of the dispute between mine workers and the 
operators of Nova Scotia. 

A minority report, submitted by the miners’ rep- 
resentative, recommended an increase in pay of 
men working by the day from $2.83 a day to $3.45. 
It also recommended that contract rates at present 
in force be increased 18% per cent. 

The majority report, signed by d’Orcy Scott, 
of Ottawa, chairman, and John B. Moore, of 
St. John, N. B., recommended that a $3 a day 
minimum for miners over 18, working by the 
day, should be adopted. 

I. D. McDougall was the third member of the 
board, representing the miners. The board was 
appointed by James Murdoch, Minister of Labor. 





Central Pennsylvania Committee. 


Attoona, Pa., June 8—The Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association at its annual meeting 
here today, in response to the request of Secretary 
Hoover to appoint district committees to confer with 
him relative to price agreements, named H. a fe 
Meehan of Johnstown, G. Dawson Coleman of Phiia- 
delphia, Charles O'Neill of Altoona, D. T. Price of 
Johnstown and Allan Dodson of South Bethlehem 
as members of the committee. The committee will 
go to Washington at an early date to confer with the 
secretary, 

President Shillingford, in his annual address, said 
that a settlement of the strike would probably not be 
effected before Sept. 1, and that the new scale must 
be based on the economic and competitive conditions 
affecting Central Pennsylvania. 





Hoover Censors Retailers. 


In a letter written last Thursday to Homer D. 
Jones, of Chicago, president of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, Secretary Hoover de- 
clared open warfare on the representatives of this 
organization who, he said, had made suggestions con- 
cerning the prices they felt entitled to which “would 
constitute at least moral profiteering,” and that he had 
assumed from their statements that “your association 
does not wish to co-operate in the prevention of 
profiteering at this time of emergency.” 





A telegram from Altoona yesterday reports prices 
for central Pennsylvania coal ranging from $3.50 to 
$4, with little tonnage offering on the spot market. 
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Cincinnati Notes 





Elmer Miller, of the Elmer Miller Coal Co 
Toledo, was here on a coal quest this week. | 
Henry Lauer, of the Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co 
Chicago, was in Cincinnati on Friday. 2 
James A. Reilly, of the Queen City Coal ( 
has gone with the Rotarians to Los Angeles, 
and will spend a month on the Pacific Coast. 
D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., w 
called on Saturday to Bramwell, W. Va., wher 
his father’s condition is reported to be ibis | 
Carrell Robinson, general manager of the Roel 
hurst Coal Co., Blackie, Ky., 
Tuesday. : 
W. R. Hughes, of the Hughes Horse Cree 
Coal Co., Barbourville, Ky., came to Cincinnati o: 
business Tuesday. i, 
A. D. Stanton, Indianapolis, selling representa 
tive of the Matthew Addy Co., was a visitor a 
the home office this week. @ 
Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co 
is spending this week in Philadelphia, followin: 
a visit to the company’s mines in West Virginiz 
Thomas E. Beury, a well-known coal operato 
of Charleston, W. Va., was among the city’ 
visitors on Monday. , 
J. H. Hatch, of the Central Fuel Co., spen 
Monday in Huntington, W. Va., on business fo 
his company. ; 
Stewart Race, of the Bewly-Darst Coal Com 
pany’s Cincinnati office is in one of the city hospi 
tals critically sick. it 


J. L. Brooke, of the Dorothy Fuel Co., Detroi 
was seeing old friends in Cincinnati on Monday. BA 
was formerly connected with the Main Islan 


Creek Coal Co. % 


George Loeb, who has been connected with th 
Cincinnati office of the Central Pocahontas Coa 
Co., has been transferred to the Norfolk, Va 
office. | 


C. D. Hopkins, of the Eureka Coal Co., Athos 
Ohio, which is interested both in Ohio and We 
Virginia production, looked in on Cincinnati 
Friday. 

R. B. Isner, western sales manager of the Ol 
Dominion Coal Co., enjoyed a season of fishin; 
among mountain streams of West Virginia las 
week. 

Larry E. Tucker, of the Central Fuel Co., s 
a few days this week attending the annual c 
mencement of his alma mater, Depauw Universi’ iy 
Greencastle, Indiana. 







was in the city ; 



















S. H. McBeth, who was formerly connecte 
with the Puritan-Tuttle Coal Co., has accepted : 
position in charge of the Cincinnati office of th 
Central Pocahontas Coal Co., as assistant 
Western Sales Manager William Heitzman. 


H. K. Howard, of the Ogle Coal Co., who ha 
just returned from several weeks in promo 10! 
of coal shipments at Harlan, Ky., is in Northe 
Ohio on business for his company for a few day 
this week. ‘Zz 

H. G. Tildesley, of the Tildesley Coal Co 
J. W. Humphrey, of the Humphrey Coal Coa 
Lake H. Babbitt, of the Fort Dearborn Coal 
were among the Cincinnati jobbers who took | 
the convention of the American Wholesale Co 
Association at Detroit last week. 7 


Harry W. Faught, of the Peerless Coal Co., i 
receiving congratulations from the coal fraterni 
and a host of other friends on his marriage t 
Miss Alberta Tostage, an accomplished yout 
lady of Hamilton, Ohio, where the wedding wa: 
celebrated. Mr. Faught is among the younge 
members of the Cincinnati coal colony here am 
has been highly successful. 





The Groveland C M Co. of Chicago, he 
expanded its interests and holding, and during th 
past week increased its capital stock from $1,000, 
000 to $1,200,000, according to the report of th 
Secretary of State. 


or 
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No progress towards getting the union bituminous 
miners back at work has been made this week. 
The situation in the Central Competitive Field 
and other strongly organized districts is exactly the 
same as it was ten weeks ago when the strike first 
started. j 

Nothing but a general conference, to be partici- 
‘pated in by the operators of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, will satisfy the union 
leaders, while the producers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and southern Ohio are as firmly opposed as 
ever to entering into an inter-State agreement. They 
have repeatedly expressed their willingness to meet 
and negotiate with the miners of their respective 
districts, but the U. M. W. officials are maintain- 
ing their stand against district or State agreements. 
The latter have also refused to confer separately 
with the Illinois and Indiana operators. 

Still another effort was made by the Ohio oper- 
ators this week to bring about a conference with 
the miners of that State. Announcement was made 
through the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange that the 
George M. Jones Coal Co., of Toledo, the largest 
operating company in Ohio, appealed to Senator 
Pomerene and Representative Fess to use their in- 
fluence to bring about a conference between Southern 
Ohio operators and miners with a view to ending 
the coal strike in that territory. 

President Hall, of the Ohio mine workers branch, 
asserted that the miners never would agree to such 
a meeting. : 

“That is the same proposition, virtually, that was 
made by the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange at the 
beginning of the strike,” he said. “We turned it 
down then, and would turn it down again. If the 
operators want to confer with us they can do so as 
a unit of the Central Competitive District, and not 
by sub-districts.” 


Washington Becoming Worried. 


It is reported from Washington that growing signs 
of anxiety over the coal strike situation are notice- 
able in administration quarters. Officials believe 
that by July 1st or soon after a serious shortage of 
bituminous coal will begin to manifest itself unless 
the trouble is ended or a substantial number of 
strikers return to work, for by that time the de- 
pletion of stocks will have reached an advanced 
stage. ; 

For political reasons, if for no other, it is desired 
to avoid any real stringency in the soft coal sup- 
ply during the summer. A return to normal busi- 

ness conditions, with an end of unemployment, is of 
great importance to the Administration, because of 
politics. A check to the advance of industry in July 
and August might have a serious effect on Congres- 
sional elections. 

One of those who are predicting a serious short- 

age of soft coal by the end of June or before is 
Secretary of Labor Davis. ‘He is quoted as saying 
that with present reserve stocks estimated as not 
much more than 30,000,000 tons and coal being 

withdrawn from storage at the rate of 4,000,000 

tons a week, it will not be long before the surplus 

§ is reduced to 20,000,000 tons, which is generally 
considered the danger point. 

This corresponds in a general way with what 

President Harding told the Washington correspond- 
ents at their semi-weekly conference last Tuesday, 

although the President emphasized his belief that the 
situation will not become acute this month. 


Hoover Reports to Senate. 


In a report made to the Senate last Wednesday, 
in response to a resolution asking for facts regard- 
ing the bituminous strike, Secretary Hoover stated 
that all efforts on the part of the Government to 
bring about negotiations looking to a settlement had 
failed; that stocks of bituminous had been reduced 
to about 32,000,000 tons, with an additional 10,000,- 


Efforts to Settle Bituminous Strike Fail 


End of Tenth Week Finds Both Sides Refusing to Negotiate Except on Own Terms 
—Ohio Operators Make Another Attempt to Get State Conference. 


000 tons in transit, and that while steps taken by 
the Administration to prevent prices to the consumer 
from soaring to panic levels had been successful in 
part, the Government was without power to use 
other than normal suasion to handle the situation. 


As to the advisability of legislation to create au- 
thority to prevent profiteering and speculation in 
coal, Mr. Hoover made no recommendation. In a 
telegram sent to the coal section of the Department 
of Commerce from Youngstown, Ohio, however, he 
expressed the hope that Senators Borah and Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, who have been taking an active 
interest in the situation recently, would continue 
with retailers, or other branch of the trade, their 
efforts to restrain coal prices. He added: 

“Tf Congress will provide a better emergency meth- 
od, I shall indeed be glad if they would do so, as 
the Administration has no powers but persuasion 
and the willingness of the majority of the operators 
to co-operate.” 


Following the submission of Mr. Hoover’s report 
the opinion was expressed in Washington that should 
prices soar as a result of the coal shortage the ad- 
visability of adopting legislation to handle the crisis 
would be brought forward by Senators Borah and 
Walsh. 


Situation in Non-Union Fields. 


Record tonnage are being turned out in the Poca- 
hontas, Logan and other strictly non-union fields, 
while small gains are reported in the New River, 
Kanawha, Fairmont, eastern Kentucky and other 
districts where the men are partly organized. In 
the Connellsville region a few more men return to 
work each week, but the number is too small to put 
the production up rapidly. 

In Somerset County, Pa., not much change is 
noted one way or the other. It would appear’ that 
production is on approximately a 20 per cent basis, 
or about the same as for two or three weeks past. 
It is said that many men are willing to return to 
work on the 1917 scale, but are being intimidated by 
the radical element. Some of the operators, too, 
are not inclined to take any chances on their tipples 
and other buildings being blown up. As long as 
they make no effort to operate the strikers are 
peaceable, but any attempt to start up would invite 
violence. [ 


At some mines running with a part force the 
number of men employed could be increased if all 
those applying for jobs were put at work. But it 
is surmised that there are trouble-makers among the 
applicants who seek to get into the mines by this 
method in order to get the other men to quit if 
possible. Failing in this they might resort to the 
destruction of property. This fear of the radical 
element, on the part of both miners and operators, 
is keeping down production not only in Somerset 
County, but in the New River district and else- 
where. 

Fairmont Operators Reassure Men. 


At a meeting held in Fairmont last Saturday 
members of the Northern West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association ‘issued a statement declaring 
that they will protect employes of all companies who 
desire to go to work, against penalization by sus- 
pension, fines or prejudices of any nature should the 
association at any time in the future make an 
agreement with the United Mine Workers or any 
other labor organization. Should any such an 
agreement be made it will definitely provide pro- 
tection for such employes. 

This action was taken, it was explained, to meet 
the popular demand of the mine employes who desire 
to returg to work in constantly increasing numbers 
but fear the penalties which might be imposed upon 
them by the international organization of the United 
Mine Workers for violating the national strike or- 
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der. The association pledged itself to protect these 
miners’ interests at all costs. 


Progress in Northern West Virginia. 


During May the mines in northern West Virginia 
operating on a non-union basis loaded 8,304 cars, or 
415,200 tons of coal, which was a gain of 4,741 cars 
over April. Production for other months of 1922 
were -as follows: January, 22,649 cars or 1,132,450 
tons; February, 25,720 cars or 1,286,000 tons; March, 
34,234 cars or 1,711,700 tons; April, 3,563 cars or 
1,78.150 tons. 

Loading on the various railroads and divisions in 
May was as follows: B & O-Monongah, 1,565 
cars; Charleston, 1,849 cars; Connellsville, 469 cars; 
Cumberland, 1,333 cars; Western Maryland-Beling- 
ton, Weaver & Northern, 128 cars; Wyatt-Helen’s 
Run, 8 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 222 cars; 
Morgantown & Kingwood, 2,070 cars; Monongahela 
(West Virginia), 660 cars. 


REFUSE TO ARBITRATE 


Anthracite Miners Decline to Accept This © 
Form of Settlement. 


The anthracite miners’ general scale committee has 
decided to ask the rank and file of the workers for 
authority to call a strike in the hard coal fields in 
case a new wage agreement is not arrived at soon 
either by direct negotiation or arbitration. A refer- 
endum vote on the subject will be taken at once. 

An offer by the operators to submit the whole dis- 
pute to a commission to be appointed by President 
Harding was rejected by the general scale committee 
at a meeting in Hazleton this week. At the same time 
it approved a counter-proposition drafted by the 
sub-committee that is conducting the negotiations 
with the operators. 

While the text of the counter-proposal will not 
be made public until formally presented to the oper- 
ators next week, it is said to contain an important 
modification inasmuch as the original demand for a 
20 per cent wage increase is withdrawn. In its 
place is a proposition to use the old scale as the 
basis for negotiating a higher rate. 


Curious Idea of Arbitration. 


This may not appear like much of a concession, but 
it is the first sign of weakening that the labor leaders 
have yet shown. It is also said that in their counter- 
proposition they will consent to arbitrate if it is 
agreed in advance that a wage reduction will not be 
considered. Of course neither the operators nor the 
members of any commission that might be appointed 
by the President would accede to such a ridiculous 
plan. 

Unless the miners agree to submit their case to 
such an arbitrating body without any such foolish 
reservations, they will lose what little public sym- 
pathy they may still retain. At the same time, if 
they decide to maintain their present attitude there 
is no question about their ability to hold out all 
summer, In view of this fact and also because of 
the decision to take a referendum on the strike ques- 
tion, the outlook for an early resumption of anthra- 
cite mining is far from bright. 


The Operators’ Offer. 


In their message to the miners, offering to submit 
the whole question to an arbitration board, the oper- 
ators said: 

“In view, therefore, of the situation which now 
exists, we propose that the President of the United 
States be requested to appoint a commission or tri- 
bunal to ascertain and consider all the facts and de- 
termine the questions concerning wages and condi- 
tions of employment at issue between us; said com- 
mission or tribunal to find a practical method by 
which prompt operation of the mines may be re- 
sumed pending its ultimate decision, and also to seek 
and recommend a method by which future suspen- 
sions or strikes may be, as far as possible, avoided. 

“Tn behalf of the anthracite operators whom we 
represent, and for whom we speak, we herewith agree 
to abide by and faithfully carry out the decision or 
award of the commission or tribunal so to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States.” 
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Tidewater Coal Exchange Suits Decided 


Federal Court Sustains Trustee in His Action Against Five of the Debtor Members— 
Prices Fixed by Executive Committee Held to Be Reasonable. 





Decision in five suits against debtor members of 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange (old) were handed 
down last Tuesday by Judge Hand in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at New York. The suits were brought 
by Major W. R. Coyle, trustee in bankruptcy, to 
recover from companies that had refused to 
adjust debit balances on the price basis fixed by the 
executive committee. 

In each of the five cases decided the decision was 
in favor of the plaintiff, Major Coyle. It is under- 
stood they will all be appealed. 

An aggregate of over $330,000 is involved in the 
five suits, and Judge Hand’s decisions foreshadow 
what the outcome will be in the actions begun by 


the trustee against other debtor members of the 
exchange. These other suits amount to over 
$1,000,000. 


Judge Hand’s decision also invalidates the arrange- 
ment under which (Gibbs L. Baker undertook to effect 
a settlement out of court between debtor and creditor 
members. Mr. Baker bought, or arranged to buy, a 
number of credits which he proposed to sell to those 
owing balances to the exchange. 


The defendants in the five cases decided by Judge 
Hand, and the sums owed by each in round numbers, 
were as follows: Archibald McNeil & Sons Co., 
$198,000; West Virginia & Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
$72,000; Morrisdale Coal Co., $34,000; Johnstown 
Coal & Coke Co., $17,000; New York & Philadel- 
phia Coal & Coke Co., $11,500. 


An important feature of the decision was that 
debtor members cannot refuse to settle on the ground 
that coal shipped to balance their accounts was con- 
fiscated by the railroads, even when such confisca- 
tions occurred after the cars had actually reached 
tidewater and were standing in the pools. 


The Question of Prices. 


In the Morrisdale case Judge Hand has this to say 
regarding the prices fixed by the executive commit- 
tee as the basis for settlement: 

“There is every justice in holding the defendant 
to the prices fixed. It had always the power and 
the right to restore its overdrafts; with it rested the 
right to pick that time which it thought best to its 
advantage. If it thought the market. would fall, no 
doubt it was wise in waiting to ‘cover’ its commit- 
ments, like a broker who is ‘short’ of a stock. 

“It is unfair now, when the prise rose and after 
the executive committee, perhaps unwisely, gave it 
further extensions, to complain that it should be held 
for the prices at which the account was finally and 
after repeated forbearance closed. As well might 
a stock broker’s customer insist that his stocks should 
be figured at the prices of the first demand of the 
broker, because the broker had given him a respite 
before closing him out. Having chosen to withhold 
restoration and having had the benefit of the market 
fluctuations, every consideration of fair dealing re- 
quires it to accept the resulting loss. 

“The coal, had it been delivered, would have been 
available to creditor members; theirs would then 
have been the option to hold or sell. That option the 
defendant enjoyed and took from them, and now 
wishes to impose the cost of it on them. I must own 
that I am totally unable to conceive on what prin- 
picles the defendant should be allowed to play this 
game of ‘Heads I win, tails you lose.’” 


Confiscations. 


In the McNeill case, wherein the question of con- 
fiscation of coal in the pools is discussed, Judge 
Hand says: 

“Under the rules of the Exchange the coal did 
lose its separate ownership when it arrived, but 
obviously it did not lose its traceable identity in fact. 
The result of the consignment was to transfer prop- 
erty in those cars to the pool members in common, 
but that was all. The transaction was like a sale 


to the pool members as a whole. Under the order 
of January 14, 1918, every such sale was conditional 
upon any subsequent confiscation which when it oc- 
curred defeated the title so acquired and made it as 
though the coal had been seized before title passed. 


“In the case of coal in a pile the actual confusion 
would have prevented anyone from saying whose was 
taken, and the order would de facto be inoperative, 
but there was no confusion as things were, only an 
agreement by which the interest in those ascertain- 
able cars passed from the defendant to the members 
of the pool. The order, if valid, must operate where 
it can; its limitations were only in execution. 


“Moreover, it is significant that the parties treated 
the transactions in this way without dissent. The 
defendant collected from the ‘divertees’ of the coal 
and did not offer to restore to the pool the compensa- 
tion; nor did they claim till this action was brought 
that their credit in the pool remained untouched. 
The validity of the order, which was not retroactive, 
is not challenged, and being valid, its effect was to 
undo any transaction entered into between the con- 
signor and anyone else. 


“T find, therefore, that the defendant is not entitled 
to credit for the coal so seized, but must pay upon 
its overdrafts as settled without it. 


“There is of course hardship in this, but I cannot 
see why the creditors at large should bear it. Clearly 
they got no benefit from those shipments, and while 
the risk of the losses might indeed be justly borne 
by all, their position is the same as any buyer’s who 
having bought coal had it confiscated. 


“Such a buyer could demand further delivery, be- 
cause that actually made was subject to a condition, 
which when it occurred, made it void. The seller 
would be liable again to deliver coal at the risk of its 
change in price. This risk the régime of Government 
control must impose on someone, and I see no rea- 
son to suppose that the consignee was better able to 
endure it than the consignor. Therefore, I decline 
to allow this credit.” 


The Baker Settlements. 


In his decision in the Johnstown Coal & Coke Co. 
case Judge Hand says of the Baker settlements: 


“Tn fact the settlements amounted to no more than 
purchases of credits, and their validity depended on 
the validity of such purchases. If the set-offs were 
good the debts were wiped out; if they were not, 
the settlement amounted to nothing. In form they 
were indeed novations and Baker became the debtor 
in the place of the defendant, but that was clearly not 
intended to be the true result. 


“On March 11, 1921, Baker assigned the credit to 
the defendant, who accepted it as did Howe. This 
was wholly inconsistent with any supposition that 
Baker was to become a real debtor to the Exchange 
except merely as a means of effecting the set-off. 
He was supposed by all to be merely a conduit for 
that purpose, and no one would for an instant have 
expected him to pay the debts if the credits could 
not legally be used as a set-off. 


“I regard the whole transaction as nothing but a 
means of allowing the credits to be so acquired, a 
purpose which was illegal unless every creditor was 
brought in, as was in fact originally intended. 


“Therefore even though Baker got a ratification 
for his separate settlements it was invalid, unless the 
purchase of the credit was valid independently.” 


A series of tests on the use of mixtures of coal 
and coke in the manufacture of water gas is 
planned by the Bureau of Mines, to be conducted 
at plants at Davenport, Iowa; Ottawa, Illinois; 
and Beloit, Wisconsin. Wilson J. Dunkley, gas 
engineer, of the Urbana, IIL. station, will conduct 
the tests. 


June 10, 1922. 


SMOKELESS MEN PLEASED : 


Contrast Hoover’s Treatment With What. 
They Are Often Subjected to. 


BecxLey, W. Va., June 8—Ninety per cent of 
the tonnage of the four smokeless districts of West 
Virginia, comprising Pocahontas, New River, Wind- { 
ing Gulf and Tug River Fields, was represented at® 
the Hoover conference, and: for the first time in 
many months these coal people were treated and 
considered as honorable business men and not 
the pickpockets, robbers, etc., as they have been 
held up to be by those interests seeking the — 
destruction of the coal industry of this country. 

To say that a fair and reasonable plan for meet- — 
ing the present crisis was drawn up and agreed 
to speaks wonders for the two-day meeting at 
Washington last week, which these operators were 
invited to attend and-talk things over with the — 
Secretary of Commerce. 

While $3.50 per net ton for spot sales, less 
reasonable commission to selling agents, was 
reached as a maximum selling price for smokeless 
coal, it must be remembered that fully 60 per ; 
cent of the tonnage of the smokeless fields has } 
already been contracted for at prices ranging 
from $1.60 to $2.00 per net ton, and this maximum — 
price of $3.50 for spot sales will hardly bring 
the total realization of all tonnage sales very — 
much above total costs. 

The committee selected to serve as Secretary 
Hoover’s personal representatives and to whom 
has been assigned the task of still further in- 
creasing the production of coal, and through 
whom all information can be secured covering 
the four smokeless districts of West Virginia, 
consists of E. E. White, Glen White, W. Va., 
chairman of the Committee and representing the — 
Virginian Fields; William C. Atwater, of New 
York City, for the Pocahontas Fields; William 
McKell, of Glen Jean, W. Va., who will speak 
for the New River Fields, and C. C. Morfit, of 
Welch, W. Va., who will represent the Tug River 
Field. 1 
Geo. Wolfe, of Beckley, W. Va., will act as — 
secretary of the Committee. : 

The four smokeless coal fields of West Vir- j 
ginia served the nation faithfully and well during — 
the war. Later they carried our country through : 
the great strike of November, 1919, when certain _ 
interests were striving to freeze our country into. : 
submission. x 

Now, for the third time in the space of a few ; 
years, they have been called upon to unselfishly 
give aid and assist their country in passing 
through the third crisis, and to their credit it 
may be said that they have been called and not 
found wanting. Those who attended the Wash- 
ington meeting returned home with renewed 
vigor and with a strong determination to mine 
and ship every pound of coal possible. 





Some Are an Incubus. 


We notice that one of our western contempo-- 
raries reports a state organization losing 138 
members in the last 18 months, adding that out 
of a total membership of 608 there were 247 
delinquent. ; j 


Surely that must add force to our recent com- 
ment, “There’s a reason.” If so many members 
will not pay their association dues; if nearly half 
of them, in fact, are in arrears, must not the 
membership include some pretty poor specimens 
of merchants? What would be though of a social 
club that posted’ the names of half its members 
as delinquents? It would not be a sign of. high 
standing, we are sure. 


As we have said before, the trade press can do 
little directly to help this situation as it is probable 
that few subscribers are among the delinquent 
class, but the circumstances serve to indicate what 
the responsible element of the trade has to con- 
tend with and, as such, may appropriately re- 
ceive the serious consideration of the prominent 
interests in the business. 
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Holiday Cuts Down Coal Output 


Bituminous Production Is Off Somewhat on Account of Decoration Day Shutdowns 
—More Men at Work in West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Bituminous production fell off last week be- 
ause of the holiday, preliminary returns re- 
eived by the U. S. Geological Survey indicating 
in output of between 4,550,000 and 4,750,000 tons, 
is compared with 4,856,000 tons for the week end- 
ng May 27th. 

Loadings on Monday of last week, May 29th, 
vere 15,082 cars, the largest for any Monday 
ince the strike began. On Tuesday, Decoration 
Day, they dropped to 11,142 cars. They recovered 
sromptly on iveduesday, only to decline again 
yn Thursday, partly because of the observance 
of pay-day. 

Daily Car Loadings of Bituminous. 

Below is the daily record of car loadings for 
the 7th, 8th and part of the 9th week of the 
strike : 


7th Week, 8th Week, 9th Week, 
May 15- 20 May 22- oF May 29 -June 1 
Cars Cars Cars 

Lich ae 13,366 14,772 15,082 
iviesday ....... 12,830 15,085 11,142 
Wednesday .... 13,422 14,677 15,097 
Thursday ..... 13,445 14,573 13,823 
AG sf 8s < 14,036 1520 Zee 
Saturday ....-. 12,357 12,602 Beek wea 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
nut of soft coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
the Geological Survey: 


——_—Net Tons—_—_—_,, 
Week Ending 1922 1921 
a 4,164,000 7,391,000 
aie 4,433,000 8,009,000 
oto) Al) 03a ' ees 4,484,000 7,989,000 
~ May 27 BE tases) si i0 4,856,000 8,166,000 


“No great change in the number of men on 
strike has yet occurred,” says the Survey. “Pro- 
duction is increasing very slowly in the Connells- 
ville region, and more rapidly in Southeastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In the union and open- 
shop districts of West Virginia there is a slight 
but perceptible increase. In none of the strongly 
organized districts, however, has work been re- 
sumed, and there are still thousands of miners 
on strike in the non-union districts of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“The accumulation of unbilled coal is declining. 
Consumers’ stocks of both anthracite and bitu- 
ninous coal are falling steadily but by how much 
rannot be accurately stated for the present rate 
ot consumption is not known accurately. 

“Tt is significant that the cumulative production 
of coal, anthracite and bituminous, since the strike 
degan is now some 30,000,000 short of what was 
sroduced during the corresponding period of the 
zreat strike of 1919. The difference is due to the 
‘act that in the earlier strike the authracite miners 
vere not called out and that even the bituminous 
miners were back at work by the seventh week.” 


7 Anthracite. 

_ No fresh-mined coal is being produced in the 
anthracite region. The 184 cars loaded during the 
veek ended May 27 were steam sizes dredged 
‘Tom the rivers. Against a weekly output of 
\,988,000 net tons, a year ago, present production 
s less than 10,000 tons. Anthracite continues to 
50 forward, however, from the storage yards of 
he producers, and it is this ex-storage coal which 
jupplies most of the tonnage moving to New 
2ngland and other destinations. 

_ The number of unbilled loads of anthracite for 
he week ended May 27th averaged 1,168 cars. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 
| In the eighth week of the strike the daily 
werage number of unconsigned loads of bitu- 


| 










minous coal was 7,673. This figure includes all 
unbilled coal held by all of the carriers. The total 
is now less than one-fourth of that in the week of 
April 8th. 


Details are shown below: 


Cars, Cars, 
Bituminous Anthracite 

Watch 452.00 gaan 14,126 1,548 
NDT Omecits. hae ete corte 30,730 2,815 
Ma yt. Gis Rhee Sone 13,873 1,069 
May las anc matte eee oe 10,837 E12 
May 20 (Revised)........ 9,021 1,219 
May 27 (Preliminary).... 7,673 1,168 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 
of the largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent 


of the total number of unbilled loads. They are 
as follows (cars of soft coal): 

Miayitezate cree nas, 12,720) 9 May o185 Senne 6,824 
Maya g4 tees 1397 Mia ye 2 Se ee 6,235 
Mayu Odean cr DOL a Mave 25 or aateeteee 5,776 
Mayport. 8188. Mays SOpesuerenn os 5,939 


May 16k) Aceh 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Dumpings of bituminous coal over Lake Erie piers 
continue at the rate of about 300,000 tons a week. 
For the third week of May the figures were 299,350 
net tons of cargo coal and 9,342 tons of vessel fuel, 
a total of 308,692 tons. A large part of the current 
dumpings are for shipment to Buffalo and other ports 
on Lake Erie. The portion moving to destinations 
at the Head of the Lakes is abnormally small. 


Cargo Vessel Total 
Coal Fuel Dumped 
Week ended May Ja... © 292,882 = 833545 * 301,236 
on A APs 6,367 261,579 
4 7 EPROM tee eat ORL 9,342 308,692 
Season to May 21..... 1,650,085 55,975 1,706,060 
Corres. period IOZT Sete 3,523,587 116,401 3,639,988 
1920..... 1,091,954 115,803 1,207,757 
- Se) LOTO nee 3,779,201 202,007 3,981,208 


Readers’. Views Invited. 


We are glad to hear from our readers, pro and 
con, with reference to material appearing in our 
columns. The editorial mind naturally desires to 
present material that will attract attention. In 
writing along this line the editor of one of the 
great national mediums recently emphasized this 
point, and in commenting upon the proposition ad- 
vanced, one of the prominent dailies suggested that 
the material that does not attract attention might be 
compared with a conversation addressed to a dis- 
connected telephone, 


It is much more interesting, it is stated—changing 
the metaphor—to drop a stone into a pond and cause 
a splash. “Even if the splash wets one to the skin,” 
says the writer, “there is the satisfaction of having 
caused some little stir.” 

This line of thought must be taken into considera- 
tion, we think, when one is inclined to criticise the 
headline artist; the desire to make a splash. Surely 
that is more interesting as a pastime than talking 
into a disconnected telephone. 


One editorial writer figures out that with a 10 
per cent freight rate reduction in effect the railroads 
will come out square if they handle 11 per cent more 
traffic. That is unimpeachable from a mathematical 
standpoint if we assume that the handling of in- 
creased traffic does not cost anything. But while 
the additional traffic can be handled at less than the 
cost of the per ton expense on present traffic, there 
is still something to be considered in the way of 
additional charges. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS GOOD 


Using Up of Merchandise Stocks Has Paved 
Way for Greater Activity. 


In its monthly review of business conditions 
the National City Bank of New York says: 

“The general business situation has continued 
favorable from month to month until confidence 
is now well established that the worst of the in- 
evitable post-war depression is over. The re- 
covery reflects the great recuperative powers 
which this country has within itself, but has been 
aided by a similar demonstration in other coun- 
tries. 


“The most potent general factor in the re- 
vival of trade has been the exhaustion of stocks, 
the wearing out of things in use, bringing con- 
sumers to the necessity of coming into the 
markets to supply their own wants and of selling 
what they might have to provide the means of 
purchase. The pressure of reciprocal wants 
gradually brings all branches of industry to the 
readjustments that have to be made. 


“Tt does not follow, however, because a sub- 
stantial revival from the extreme state of depres- 
sion has taken place, that we shall have uninter- 
rupted or rapid recovery to full activity in all 
lines. A readjustment of industrial relations is 
under way and has produced the improvement in 
sight, but complete readjustment has not been 
accomplished, either in our tnternational or our 
domestic relations. 


“The coal strike is the outstanding fact in 
the labor situation, and it must be considered 
remarkable that this has had so little influence 
upon general business, being to all appearances 
ignored. The recent action by the miners and 
railroad men‘in forming an alliance can be inter- 
preted in no other way than as an effort to per- 
fect their joint control over the mines and the 
railroads, with a view to compelling the rest 
of the people to accept the terms, which the 
combine may impose. 


Labor Using Autocratic Methods. 


“When a relatively small group claims, by 
reason of its relations to the industrial organiza- 
tion, the right to put the lives or welfare of the 
population in jeopardy it aspires to an exercise 
of power that in the long run society will not 
tolerate. When rights and interests come in con- 
flict all parties are bound to have a voice in 
the settlements. 


“They talk in the language of sentiment and 
lofty ideals of the stand they are determined to 
make in behalf of their families for a certain 
standard of living, but they are claiming the 
privilege of fixing a standard for themselves, to 
be maintained at the expense of other people, 
whose own standards are thereby lowered. 

“Nearly every class and group of workers in 
the country, excepting the miners, has taken a 
reduction of wages. Even the railroad employes 
have taken a reduction of 12 per cent. The 
miners alone are still receiving wages upon the 
scale adopted when the cost of living was at the 
highest level. 


“They are receiving the servicés of all other 
trades and occupations at lower compensation, 
but insisting that the others shall continue to 
pay for mining coal at the extreme rate. The 
position becomes more unreasonable every day as 
wage-reductions in other lines are made. It is not 
a contest between the miners and their employers 
but between the miners and the workers who 
supply them with bread, meat, clothing and all 
the comforts which make their standard of 
living.” 


Shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry, during 
April amounted to 527,494 tons, compared with 510,- 
012 tons in May last year, an increase of 17,082 tons, 
or 3.3 per cent. For the four months ending with 
April tonnage of bituminous coal carried amounted 
to 2,310,331 tons, against 1,867,580 tons last year, an 
increase of 442,751 tons, or 23.7 per cent. 
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COAL MINING PROFITS 


Federal Trade Commission Gives Facts 
Obtained from Bituminous Producers. 


In a recent report to Congress, the Federal 
Trade Commission gives some figures bearing on 
investments and profits in the bituminous coal 
industry in the six years 1916 to 1921, inclusive. 
The average profit of 1,126 mining companies for 
that period is placed at 15 per cent, the results 
for each year being as follows: 8 per cent in 
1916; 29 per cent in 1917; 18 per cent in 1918; 6 
per cent in 1919; 23 per cent in nine months of 
1920, and 3 per cent in 1921. 

The 1,126 companies in question, it is stated, 
produce about 32 per cent of the soft coal mined 
in the United States. The investment of these 
companies in the coal mining business itself is 
stated to be $521,250,000, as revised by the com- 
mission. 

Their total investment from the balance sheets 
as submitted was over $758,000,000, and after ex- 
clusion of outside investment in other companies 
and in business not connected with coal mining, 
the investment shown by the balance sheets was 
about $675,000,000, or $4.04 per ton, which the com- 
mission revised, largely on account of overvalua- 
tion and writing up of appreciated values of prop- 
erty, to $521,250,000, as above, or $3.12 per ton. 

Investment Figures Revised. 

The revised investment is, therefore, a reduc- 
tion of 23 per cent from the investment in coal 
mining business shown by their balance sheets. 


It is stated that the rates of return of many 
companies were reduced through inclusion in 
their investment of vast tonnages of coal de- 


posits far beyond what is necessary for use during 
the life of their present mines and mining equip- 
ment. 

The “revised investment” on which the rates 
are based is confined to investment in the coal 
mining business proper, excluding the $84,000,000 
on outside investment, but including in the case 
of many companies their undeveloped reserves 
of coal lands. The revised investment also in- 
cludes bonded indebtedness and other borrowed 
money to the amount of $135,650,000. 


More Data Wanted. 


The commission states its conclusions as fol- 
lows: “The principal conclusions in the matter, 
which are supported by the testimony of many 
coal operators, are: 

“(1) The need of more accurate and more com- 
plete information regarding the ownership of 
bituminous coal deposits and coal mines, the true 
investment therein and the true profits arising 
therefrom, 

“(2) The need of ascertaining the profits of 
selling companies owned by or affiliated with 
mining companies (no profits of such companies 
being included in this report) and also of other 
wholesalers or dealers in coal. 

“(3) The need of establishing the coal industry 
in public confidence and protecting it by devising 
means of federal supervision and publicity so as to 
avoid periods of excessively high prices and of 
severe depression.” 


Will Tap New Coal Field. 
BeEcKLEY, W. Va., June 8th.—The W. M. Ritter 


Lumber Co. has contracted for the construction 
of a 15-mile standard-gauge railroad from Mullens 
to Pineville, as an outlet for its timber holdings 
in Wyoming County. Upon its completion, the 
line will be turned over to the Virginian Railway 
for operation. This extension will not only open 
up a vast timber belt, but will also be the means 
of developing a very rich coal region. Wyoming 
County bids fair to be in line for the next big 
coal development in West Virginia. 


W. H. Harris, Inc., Fisher Building, Chicago, 
announces that H. A. Lawrence, formerly with 
Newsam Bros. Coal Co., is now associated with 
that company, as of June lst, 1922. 


WHOLESALERS ELECT MORTON 


Albany Man Will Head American Associa- 
tion During the Coming Year. 


At the annual election of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association, held in Detroit on June 2nd, 
the following officers were elected: 

President—Seth W. Morton, of Albany, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Jay W. John, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—George H. Merryweather, 
of Chicago, Ill. (re-elected). 

The proceedings at the first day’s session of 
the annual convention were described in these 
columns last week. At the meeting Friday morn- 
ing Major W. R. Coyle, the retiring president, 
told about correspondence and conferences with 
Secretary Hoover, concerning the jobber’s part in 
the arrangements to prevent a runaway coal 
market. He had, he said, put the following prop- 
ositions up to Mr. Hoover: 

1. If you régulate price you reduce production. 

2. Stimulate production and the price takes care 
of itself. 

3. In times of emergency all persons should 
confine their inquiries and their dealings, so far 
as practicable, to their normal source of supply or 
to established, known wholesalers in their own 
vicinity. 





SETH W. 
Newly Elected President 
Wholesale Coal 


MORTON 


American Association 

4. The best aid which the railroads can give 
will be found in the temporary suspensions of 
prohibitive demurrage and reconsignment charges 
and the restoration of at least one free reconsign- 
ment at all established terminal yards. 

Noah H. Swayne, 2nd, of Philadelphia, also 
discussed confidentially the situation at Washing- 
ton. 

The Committee on Nominations then made its 
recommendations for officers for the new year, all 
of whom were elected unanimously. The new 
officers were installed without speeches. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

“During the times of shortage and stress in 
the coal business, persistent propaganda is put 
out to the effect that the wholesaler of coal is 
responsible for higher prices and unsatisfactory 
distribution. 

“Tt is therefore resolved, that this organization 
record its exception to statements of this char- 
acter as unwarranted by the facts, and that the 
members should so conduct their affairs in the 


emergency that the public shall receive an ade. 
quate and accurate conception of the functions 
of the trade and the high standard of busines; 
ethics which prevails within it. 

“In the emergency due to the existing strike 
of coal mine employes it is of utmost importance 
to the public interest that the current output of} 
coal be intelligently and economically distributed 
to meet the needs of household and industria! 
consumers. 

“Therefore, resolved that the American Whole. 
sale Coal Association pledges its members tc 
apply their experience and facilities to distribu. 
tion, their normal field of work and to discourags 
speculation, hoarding, and profiteering to the enc 
that the available supply of coal may, so far a: 
the wholesale trade is concerned, be moved at 


reasonable cost through normal channels te 
proper destinations.” 
Additional directors were recommended anc 


elected as follows: - Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, J. B. Moss; Toledo, 


G. H. Reeves: 
H. J. Haywood 


30ston, W. E. Macurda; Kansas City, R. P. Lee: 
Columbus, George Schwartz; Memphis, W. J 
Prescott. 


In discussing the future of the association < 
strong preponderance of sentiment was shown 
for maintaining the Washington office and retain- 
ing George H. Cushing in charge of it. 


OIL AS MARINE FUEL 


Its Adoption Hastened by High Coal Price: 
During and Following War. 





Below is a’ translation of part of an article by 
Professor Hennig, of Dusseldorf, recently appear. 
ing in a German paper: 

A revolution of a technical nature, whose politi- 
cal and economic effect on the future cannot be 
overestimated, is at present taking place in the 
world’s shipping. During the last few years, ex. 
traordinary progress has been made in the sub- 
stitution of oil fuel and oil-driven motors for 
steam power generated by coal. 

The revolution seems likely to be more far. 
reaching in its effects than the last great revolu- 
tion in shipping, when sailing vessels were re- 
placed by steamships. 

When the war broke out oil-driven shipping 
was only in its infancy. Coal fuel was compara- 
tively cheap and the fuel supply in all the sea- 
ports of the world was excellently regulated and 
secured. There seemed, therefore, no reason fot 
abandoning coal fuel in favor of a fuel which had 
only been tried in minor and coastal vessels. 

The great and long enduring coal shortage fal 
the war and post-war days, however, brought! 
about a “flight from coal” to an extent and with 
a rapidity which ten years ago would have beer 
deemed impossible. Just as the war gave a new 
impetus to sailing ships and their construction, so 
too, to an incomparably greater extent oil-driver 
shipping was encouraged by the coal shoe 
and the high price of coal. 

As matters stand today, the steamship, as com- 
pared with large vessels driven by oil fuel or oi! 
motors, appears, all things being equal, old: 
fashioned and is likely to be regarded in the 
future as out of date. 

The extent to which coal is being replaced by 
oil can be gauged from the fact that there wert 
2,336 oil fuel burning seagoing vessels of 12,800,006 
gross tons in 1920 as against 364 such ships o! 
1,300,000 tons in 1915. 

The price of motor fuel is, it is true, consid 
ably higher than that of coal but that is a second- 
ary matter in view of the great advantage over 
coal fuel offered by oil fuel and oil motors, The 
removal of the heavy machinery and the coal 
makes possible a saving on an average of about 
55 per cent of the available cargo space. Tht 
more complete using up of the thermol unit in 
the case of an oil motor compensates to a grea! 
extent for the increased cost of the fuel unit. — 





Saward’s Annual, standard book of coal trade 
Statistics, is now ready. Price $2.50. 
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Retail Dealers Confer With Hoover 


Agree to Do Their Part in Keeping Prices Down, but Point Out that They Are 
Necessarily Governed by Mine Price and Transportation Costs. 





At a conference held in Washington last Mon- 
day between Secretary Hoover and about 40 mem- 
bers of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation, the dealers agreed to co-operate with 
the Department of Commerce in maintaining prices 
on a reasonable basis. 

It was pointed out, however, by Roderick 
Stephens of New York, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors, that it was necessary 
for retailers handling bituminous coal to advance 
their prices to correspond with higher prices at 
the mines, and also to cover the extra freight on 
tonnage purchased from mines outside the usual 
radius of supplies. This, he stated, might amount 
to as much as $1.75 per ton in some parts of the 
country, assuming that $3.50 is the minimum figure 


at which smokeless coal can be purchased. 


- mines. 


Mr. Hoover asserted that there was no valid 
reason why retail prices should be advanced and 
that he would not stand for the dealers blaming 
the increases on the “fair prices” which the opera- 
tors had voluntarily accepted at his behest. He 
contended that the mine price of soft coal had 
been reduced considerably and that those who 
had tonnage under contract were under a moral 


‘obligation to pass the benefits of the fair prices 


on to the public. 

Mr. Stephens maintained that very few retailers 
had coal under contract and only a small tonnage, 
and that there would have to be an increase in 
the price of retail coal due to the rise at the 
He offered to co-operate wfth any com- 
mittee set up by the department to handle the 


coal price situation, but Mr. Hoover declared that 


no organism was being established to control the 
coal industry of the country, there being no legal 
standing for such action, and that only “moral co- 
operation” was being relied upon. 


Public Must Pay Reasonable Charges. 

Mr. Hoover submitted that the consuming pub- 
lic must pay a reasonable handling charge for its 
coal above the cost of the fuel, asserting that the 
present demand for coal was not heavy, there 
being more coal in the market than needed, and 
that there was no tendency of prices to harden. 

He agreed with the retailers that before cases 
of undue prices being charged were made the 
basis for settlements by the Commerce Depart- 
ment the facts in each instance should be fully 


investigated. 


Secretary Hoover told the conference that the 
attitude of the government could be stated in a 
few words. There was no law, he said, to force 
the operators and dealers to keep prices down, 
and the government could not give orders unless 
it came to a point where Congress stepped in 
and passed legislation which would create an or- 
ganization along the lines of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, which took charge during the war. 

“Tt must be purely moral co-operation,” said 


Mr. Hoover. 


" 


2 


A few of the operators had refused to accept 
$3.50 as a maximum price, he added, and in one 
district coal was selling at the mines at $4.50 


There could be no discussion of a boycott of this 


coal by the retailers, he continued, but he hoped 
that something could be done to prevent the use 
of coal at such an outrageous price. 


O’Toole to Assist Hoover. 


Mr. Hoover then suggested that the retailers 


appoint one of their number to act as liaison of- 
ficer between their interests and the government, 


to investigate and report upon instances where it 


appeared that more than a fair price for handling 
and distribution was being charged, and to con- 
sult in regard to methods of distribution. Joseph 
E. O’Toole, secretary of the association, was 
named to act for the dealers, 


Up to this time, Mr. Hoover thought serious 
shortage had not appeared in any of the districts, 
but to this statement some of the operators and 
retailers took exception. They held that the pinch 
was beginning to be felt. 

One of the retailers brought up the question 
of prices, but Secretary Hoover refused to pass 
upon the margin which should be charged by 
the retailer. The suggestion was made to him 
that if coal sold at the mines for $3.50 and the 
freight rate to Chicago, for instance, was $3.50, 
coal to the consumer at $9.25 a ton might be a 
fair price. The present price in Chicago, with 
coal selling at $1.75 at the mine, is $7.50. Secre- 
tary Hoover would not pass judgment on $9.25 
coal in Chicago. Such questions, he said, would 
have to be worked out. 

The retailers’ margin in Chicago at present is 
$2.17 per ton, on which, they claim, the profit is 
not in excess of 36 cents a ton. One of the re- 
tailers said they would be satisfied with the same 
margin, plus the interest on the extra capital 
which it would require to conduct their operations 
if the price of coal at the mines was raised to 
$3.50 a ton. At present the mine price is $1.75. 

The conference concluded without a more 
definite agreement than a general promise to co- 
operate and the appointment of Mr. O’Toole as 
representative of the retailers. 


Retailers Appeal to Senators. 

On Tuesday, the day after their conference with 
Mr. Hoover, some of the retailers called upon 
Senators Borah and Walsh, both of whom are 
members of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, Borah being chairman. L. W. Fergu- 
son, president of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ 
Association, and Mr. Stephens acted as spokes- 
men for the delegation. 

Complaint was made to the Senators that the 
Hoover arrangement with the smokeless opera- 
tors for a maximum price of $3.50 had resulted 
in that price also being adopted by the operators 
as their minimum price. This, the retailers as- 
serted, was about twice what they had previously 
been paying and they asked the Senators to in- 
vestigate the whole matter of price-fixing. It is 
said a specific instance was cited of an operator 
cancelling a contract with a retail dealer at $1.75 
and requiring a new contract to be signed carry- 
ing the authorized price of $3.50. 

The dealers were advised to take their com- 
plaint to Mr. Hoover, and in the event of no 
satisfaction being obtained, Senator Borah 
promised to have his committee undertake an in- 
vestigation. If this is held, special attention will 
be given to the authority of a cabinet officer to 
fix prices, and also to the question of whether 
the arrangement between Secretary Hoover and 
the bituminous operators is a violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

“Senator Borah and I,” said Senator Walsh, 
“think the question is raised here as to the im- 
morality and illegality of this price-fixing arrange- 
ment. The retailers have presented facts that 
convince us that if something is not done it will 
be our duty to open an inquiry by the Committee 
on Education and Labor.” 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has placed 
orders for 4,000 coal cars this week, including 
1,000 of the 70-ton gondola type. The other 
3,000 are hoppers and gondolas of various sizes. 


“As long as the operators act voluntarily to 
prevent a speculative market in the interest of 
the common good, the arguments for government 
intervention and the tirade against the operators 
are meaningless and of no effect,” says the 
Mining Congress Journal. 
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SLIGHT TONNAGE GAINS 


Central Berardi Produced 700 More 
Cars in May Than in April. 





ALTOONA, Pa., June 8.—Central Pennsylvania coal 
production records show a slight increase in May 
as compared with April, the output having been 
12,622 cars, as against 11,915 cars in April. Load- 
ings in the last week of May were 3,309 cars, as 
against 2,852 cars the previous week. The normal 
production of the district is about 80,000 cars per 
month. 


Announcement is made at the office of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion of the appointment of President H. J. Mee- 
han, of Johnstown, Secretary Charles O’Neill, of 
Altoona, and T. Dawson Coleman, president of 
the Ebensburg Coal Co., of Philadelphia, as the 
members of a temporary committee to represent 
Secretary Hoover in formulating a policy in the 
sale and distribution of coal to prevent specula- 
tion and a runaway price. 

At United Mine Workers’ headquarters at 
Cresson, President John Brophy charged that the 
operators in the non-union areas have renewed 
their policy of evicting their employes who are 
on strike. The statement is made that the records 
in Mr. Brophy’s office show that to date 522 
families have been evicted in 17 communities in 
Cambria, Somerset, Indiana and Clinton counties. 
Many of them are now living in tents provided 
by the union and some have been taken in by 
friends who own their homes. 


Commenting on these evictions, Mr. Brophy 
said that there has been a marked difference in 
the attitude of the union and non-union operators 
towards the men who have participated in “the 
strike. The union operators, he states, have not 
pressed their men for rent, light and other obliga- 
tions, and in no case that has been brought to 
the attention of Mr. Brophy has a union operator 
evicted a striking miner. The others, he said, 
have been restrained from going the limit only 
because of the notoriety involved. 


ALWAYS A SLAM 


Hard to Get a Good Trade Story in Columns 
of Daily Press. 


Coal trade interests seem fated to appear in a 
poor light on every occasion. One of the New 
York dailies told of the retail conference in Wash- 
ington under the heading ““Agreement means $1.75 
rise in coal. So says retailers’ leader of fixed price 
of $3.50 at the mine.” 


Another paper made the bolder announcement 
in its headline: ‘Plan $1.75 rise in coal prices,” 
a line of thought from which the public might 
easily draw the inference that the more the whole- 
sale price was reduced, the more the retail price 
was increased. 


Coming at a time when retailers’ margins in all 
lines are under careful scrutiny, this was very 
unfortunate. But upon more careful inspection 
of the material it was seen that the prospective 
increase, if made, will be due to increased trans- 
portation expense involved in getting coal from 
unusual districts to meet the demand and the fact 
that tonnage purchased will be spot business, 
ranging. higher than contract costs, and moreover 
the whole matter of price appertains to bituminous 
coal, which is but a small—indeed, one might say 
a minute—portion of the retail trade in most 
places on or near the Atlantic seaboard. 

Our news article on this subject covers the case 
in full detail. 


A report from Ebensburg, Pa., says that the 
mine and acreage of the Navy Smokeless Coal Co. 
near that place, has been sold to Charles D. Ames, 
of Philadelphia, and associates for $850,000. The 
holdings include 3,200 acres of land. Last year 
the mine produced 37,000 tons, and in 1920 its 
output was 96,000 tons. . 
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UNIONS GET HARD BLOW 


Supreme Court Decides They Can Be Sued 
for Strike Damages. 


A decision of far-reaching importance to coal 
operators and other large employers of labor was 
handed down by the United States Supreme Court 
last Monday in the Coronado case involving the 
destruction of mining property in Arkansas dur- 
ing a strike in 1914. 

It was held that labor unions, although unin- 
corporated, are amenable to the Sherman anti- 
trust act and may be prosecuted for restraint of 
interstate commerce. It was also held that 
actions could be brought against unions for dam- 
ages caused by strikes, and that funds they had 
collected for strike purposes could be ordered 
turned over by the court to those suffering 
damage. 

The opinion sustained the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Arkansas, which held that 
labor unions could be sued and that the com- 
plaint of the Coronado Coal Co. for damages for 
injuries to property during a strike at the com- 
pany’s mines brought the union within the pro- 
visions of the Sherman anti-trust law and en- 
titled the company to recover treble damages. 

The case was that of the United Mine Workers 
of America against the Coronado Coal Company. 
Although the important principle, as set forth in 
an opinion delivered by Chief Justice Taft, was a 
blow at union labor, the union was the actual 
victor in the issue. The Supreme Court found that 
the national organization of the United Mine 
Workers was not responsible for the strike, but 
solely District 21 and its included locals, and that 
the case against this district organization would 
have to be retired in the Arkansas Federal courts 
because it had not been proved that the district 
local interfered with interstate commerce as had 
been charged. 

While the union won this particular case, the 
decision is regarded as one of the heaviest blows 
union labor has ever sustained, for labor leaders 
have consistently maintained that strike funds 
never would be liable as damages and that suits 
could not be brought against unions as entities. 





Sault Canal Shipments. 


Shipments of anthracite coal to the Northwest, via 
the “Soo” canal during May amounted to 2,100 tons, 
compared with 214,776 tons in same month last year, 
a decrease of 212,676 tons, due to suspension of mining 
in the anthracite fields. For the season to end of 
May hard coal shipments amounted to 7,100 tons, 
against 324,495 tons in same period of 1921, a de- 
crease of 317,395 tons. 

Bituminous tonnage, via this route, in May amounted 
to 202,988 tons, compared with 2,303,369 tons in same 
month last year, a decrease of 2,100,381 tons. For 
the season shipments of this grade of coal amounted 
to 311,988 tons, against 2,562,657 tons in corresponding 
period last year, a decrease of 2,240,269 tons, 


Will It Be Passed Along? 


One of the financial reviews mentions that the 
freight rate reduction will result in a saving of 
$400,000,000 a year to the people of the nation, 
and certainly it will make quite a decrease in rail- 
road revenues, temporarily at least. But it is 
figured out further that the amount is only about 
$4 per capita, and the question is asked, ‘Will 
this ever reach the people?” This comment is 
prompted by a reference to a restaurant strike 
and the announcement by the associated owners 
that, owing to the demands made, it will be im- 
possible to reduce menu prices, still running at 
close to war-time levels, despite the reduced cost 
of foodstuffs at wholesale and despite the con- 
templated reduction in cost of transportation, the 
charge on many agricultural items having already 
been reduced. 


$$ 


This is a good year for the advertiser, because the 


fact that he is an advertiser shows that he never 
quits trying. 
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UTILIZATION OF STEAM SIZES 


Need of Some More Energetic Exploitation 
of Available Mechanisms. 


There is often comment about greater utiliza- 
tion of the steam sizes of anthracite, and state- 
ments are made as to what ought to be done in 
this connection to relieve the burden on the 
domestic sizes. But, strange to say, little progress 
is made because of the faltering, mysterious way 
in which many of the devices for the use of 
steam sizes are exploited. 

After being fooled with, as one might say, for 
a couple of years the Spencer apparatus passed 
into other hands as the result of the failure of 
the original interests. Another apparatus often 
referred to is kept hidden under a bushel by the 
Chicago interests which control it. Any coal 
man who wanted to learn their address for the 
benefit of his customers, would probably have to 
obtain a search warrant. 

Then there is a stoker named for a well-known 
coal man who developed it years ago for use at 
his own collieries. Two letters to the company 
manufacturing and selling same failed to develop 
price information requested. Certainly, in view 
of all the circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
use of anthracite steam sizes is not more general. 

Certain of the anthracite interests desired at 
one time to have the producing companies take 
up directly the manufacture and sale of suitable 
apparatus, but other interests opposed this and 
the introduction of suitable methods for burning 
steam coal is still handled in a paltering, faltering 
way by some of the manufacturers concerned. 





RATLROADS MUST MAKE GOOD 


Must Pay Market or Contract Price for Coal 
Confiscated, Court Holds. 


A decision of great importance to the wholesale 
coal trade as a test case was handed down last 
Monday by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Richmond, Va., in the suit of Dexter & Carpen- 
ter, Inc., of New York, against James C. Davis, 
Director General of the Railroad Administration. 
The court held that coal confiscated in transit by 
the railroads during the war must be paid for on 
the basis of loss to the owner and not on the 
basis of the cost of the coal at the mines or on 
trains. 

This is a reversal of the decision of the U. S. 
District Court at Baltimore, and a new trial was 
ordered. 

Dexter & Carpenter set forth they had in transit 
in September and October, 1919, about 23,000 tons 
of coal from West Virginia mines to the port of 
Baltimore for export. This coal was confiscated 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railway. 

In settlement the owners were paid only the 
amount the coal had cost them. Suit was filed 
seeking to recover “just compensation.” Evidence 
was introduced to show that much of the coal 
seized was for delivery on contracts already made. 

The lower court held that $79,802, the cost at 
the mines was sufficient payment from the rail- 
road. The Court of Appeals in its decision up- 
held the contention of the owners that they should 
have received the contract price for that part of 
the coal which was being shipped to fill contracts 
and “a fair market value for the balance.” 





Curious Adornments. 


A curious feature will be noticed in the Union 
Station at Washington. Notwithstanding the long 
years of war, and the animosity arising therefrom, 
the waiting room is still adorned, if we may use 
the word, with large stone figures of the Brunhild 
type, the German warrior woman in armor. 

The attempt is made to give an American tone 
thereto by marking on her shield “E Pluribus 
Unum,” which is about the same as making a 
bulldog out of a dachshund by putting the name 
“Jack” on his collar. 


WELSH COAL EXPORTS 


Shipments for First Quarter Double Those 
for Same Period Last Year. 


Consul John R. Bradley, stationed at Cardiff, 
reports that the coal output in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire for the first 13 weeks of this years j 
which ended April 1st, was 12,308,900 tons, com- 
pared with 8,546,700 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1921. BF 

The coal exports for the first quarter of this 
year, amounting to 5,787,598 tons, are double the 
2,858,192 tons exported during the same period — 
last year, when in view of the expected strike — 
shipments abroad were restricted. | 

The exports from Welsh ports in March, — 
totaling 2,173,196 tons, were the heaviest for any. 
month since May, 1919, when the shipments were — 
greater by 130,000 tons. The record month for — 
exports was July, 1914, when the aggregate was 
2,613,743 tons. . 

The following statement shows the exports of 
coal from Welsh ports, by principal countries. 


Exports of Coal from Welsh Ports. 
Three months ended March— : 


: 


1921 1922 
Destination Tons Tonsa 
Brance’ ... .Jsu\skok oe 733,232 1,706,912 
italy‘... casera eee 592,750 843,829 
Tndia<: keene eee 28,418 385,222 
wAceentifia a «eee 171,828 354,027 
Egypt: cess: sace see 167,917 330,555 
Spain . sss eee eee 251,188 291,742 4 
Algeria .. ssdeke eee 72,593 218,434 
Netherlands), ...7.0ceeee 43,603 199,191 © 
Gibraltar .,..+.a0s eee 77,377 162,420 
Brazil cosh memos ee 11,100 161,757 3am) 
Portugal’ kee 70,470 131,412 
Ganary Islands:.4..eeeee 11,473 - 116,252 
(GTEECE |). 2.5% hii eee 69,776 96,736 
Werucuay. po. onekiaeen ee 46,570 85,925 ¢ 
Belgium: 4)... .ace eee 12,564 65,668 — : 
Geylon ai aickn Sete ee 45,032 64,304 
Germany /)...h 0 oe 1,324 52,322 
New. ‘Zealand. ase 38,116 50,173 a 
Portuguese West Africa.. 25,914 43,989 
Russia .2...... ss 0s-0h ee 41,484 
rburkey’ <oc..cee net eee 26,432 41,742 
All other countries...... 360,515 343,497 4 

Total <... cen eee 2,858,192 5,787,598 

The placing of orders with the Welsh coal 


mines by Indian concerns has been an unsusual 


feature of the coal business in the past few 
months. Another incident which will have a bear- 
ing on the industry is the resumption of iron-ore 
imports which have been in abeyance during 
the past year. 
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Trouble Impending? 


The Bluefield Telegraph recently carried an 
interesting cartoon under the caption “Whither 
are we drifting?” It represents “all of us” in a 
craft entitled “Indifference” drifting down a 
stream to the tune of the “Good Old Summer 
Time,” being played on a banjo, toward a precipit- 
ous waterfall entitled “coal crisis,” passing en 
route idle collieries from which no smoke ema- 
nates. 

There is certainly food for thought in this. 
Various interests report a very quiet condition, | 
no demand, and so on, but the demand is piling 
up all the time. Everything is serene so far. 

A story is told of a man falling off a high 
building calling out as he passed a midway floor, 
“T’m all right so far.” But a serious crash fol- 
lowed soon after. Something of this sort is 
likely to eventuate in the coal trade. 





We hear of one individual who always has time 
for drummers’ stories and it develops that this is 
not so much a mark of politeness to the sales- 
man as a means of replenishing, in a remote situa- _ 
tion, his stock of wit and humor. By retailing 
this in the village barber shop each hair-cut time 


he is achieving a reputation locally as a second 
Mark Twain. 
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Fairmont Notes 


Harry B. Clark, of the Clark coal interests, is 
on a trip to New York, 


Est. Quinlaven, of the Mastern Fuel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was in Fairmont recently. 


E. A. Russell, secretary and treasurer of the 
| Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., was in Pitts- 
burgh a few days ago. 


E. N. Eddy, secretary and treasurer of the 
E. L. & W. Coal Co., has returned from Union- 
town, Pa. 


C. L. Green, director of the employment rela- 
tions department, Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, was in New York last week. 


J. A. Clark, Jr., has returned from a fishing 
trip to Petersburg, W. Va., which was abbreviated 
owing to an injury sustained to his leg in a fall. 


_W. E. Watson, president of the Monongahela 
Coal Association and president of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co., and bride are spending their 
honeymoon at Atlantic City. 


Lloyd Bailey, formerly of the Crescent Fuel 
Co., Fairmont, and well-known to the eastern 
trade, is now connected with the Wentz agency, 
with offices in Clarksburg. 


Last week a miners’ march was made to the 
Salt Lick mine of the D. T. & S. Coal Co., near 
Mannington. A second march on Friday resulted 
in the 20 men being organized, it was claimed by 
officials of the United Mine Workers. 


Labor agents made a drive on the unemployed 
in the Fairmont and Clarksburg sections of 
‘Northern West Virginia, presumably taking the 
men to the H. C. Frick Coke Co.’s mines in 
Pennsylvania. No special effort was made to get 
union miners in particular, but just laborers in 
general. 


' Charters of the Clark Coal & Coke Co., incor- 
porated at $1,000,000, with its chief works in the 
Clark district, Harrison county, W. Va., and the 
Beller Coal Co., which is capitalized at $5,000 

and its chief operations in Grant District, Monon- 
galia County, W. Va., have been recorded in 
Fairmont. 


Fifty members of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association met in Fairmont 
on Saturday morning, June 3, and adopted unan- 
-imously the Hoover plan of arriving at the price 
of soft coal during the coal strike. The prices as 
sanctioned by Secretary Hoover for Northern 
West Virginia are as follows: Mine-run, $3.50; 
slack, $3.25; lump, $3.75. 


The Monongahela Coal Operators’ Association 
met in Hotel Pitt, Pittsburgh, last week, Friday, 
at which time traffic matters were discussed with 
officials of the several railroads that run to the 
mines. The speakers were: George D. Ogden, 
iatic manager, central district, P. R. R.; J. B. 
Nessle, freight trafic manager, P. & L. E.; J. B. 

"Yohe, vice-president, P. & L. E.; H. C. Nutt, 
president, Monongahela Railway. B. M. Chaplin, 
_ vice-president, was in the chair. Re-opening of 
the mines at present was not discussed. From 
_ semi-official circles it is reported the mines will 
re-open about June 15th. 


_ C. Frank Keeney, president of District 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, who arrived 
in Fairmont on Saturday night, made the follow- 
ing statement: “Because of rumors and state- 
ments in newspapers that the miners are con- 
templating taking from 20 to 30 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages, it is necessary for me to say that 
there is no such reduction contemplated. There 
will be no reduction in wages. We are satisfied 
with the conditions of the strike. The men are 
‘standing firm. These statements appearing in the 
_ press to the effect that the miners are restless and 
_ will take from 20 to 30 per cent reduction puts me 
in mind of shadow boxing. Continued shadow 
boxing in the press will not weaken the morale 
of the union miners.” 


BIG MERGER PROPOSED 


Proposed Consolidation of Mining Companies 
in Southwestern Pennsylvania. 


Announcement is made of a plan to consolidate 
between 15 and 20 bituminous mining companies 
operating in the district southwest of Pittsburgh, 
along the Panhandle division of the Pennsylvania 
System, the Washington branch of that system 
and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway. 

John A. Bell, Pittsburgh banker and chairman of 
the Carnegie Coal Co., is mentioned as the guid- 
ing genius of the undertaking, and it is expected 
that he will head the proposed combination. He 
is quoted as having announced that the merger 
may take place in another month or two. 

The consolidation would bring under one cor- 
poration approximately 50,000 acres of coal land, 
most of which is under development, he stated. 
The corporation would have a capitalization of 
about $35,000,000. Mr. Bell stated that the deal 
had been under consideration for about six 
months, but that the time was not suitable for an- 
notncement of the names of the companies 
involved. 

The mines that are expected to go into the 
merger have a capacity of between 6,000,000 and 
8,000,000 tons annually. 

William M. Henderson, president of the Hen- 
derson Coal Co., Pittsburgh, is also prominently 
mentioned in connection with the deal. 

If the plans are carried out this will be the 
largest merger of coal companies in Pennsylvania 
since the formation of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
and the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co. in 1899. The former company was 
known as the “Rail Combine” and the latter as 
the “River Combine.” The Pittsburgh company 
eventually absorbed the Monongahela company. 


Boston Receipts Increase. 


Receipts of bituminous coal at Boston, Mass., 
during May and five months this year show con- 
siderable increases over same periods of last year, 
which indicates that heavy shipments of southern 
coal have been made north. 

During May bituminous receipts amounted to 
326,063 tons, compared with 209,664 tons in same 
month last year, an increase of 116,399 tons, or 
55.6 per cent. For the five months this year ton- 
nage received amounted to 2,063,590 tons, com- 
pared with 980,507 tons during same period of 
1921, an increase of 1,083,083 tons, or 110.5 per 
cent. 

Anthracite tonnage shows a decrease, which was 
expected, due to the suspension of mining, but in 
May there were 13,175 tons received compared 
with 141,937 tons in May last year, a decrease of 
128,762 tons or 91.3 per cent. For the five months 
tonnage of hard coal received amounted to 362,501 
tons, compared with 651,083 tons in same period 
last year, a decrease of 288,582 tons, or 44.3 
per cent. 


Burns Bros. Officers Re-Elected. 


Directors of Burns Bros. held an organization 
meeting last Tuesday and re-elected all the old 
officers. In addition, Thomas F. Farrell was 
elected a vice-president, the number of vice-presi- 
dents being increased to four. The official staff 
is now made up as follows: 

M. F. Burns, president; S. W. Williams, chair- 
man of the board; F: LL.’ Burns, G; D: Curtis, 
H. S. G. Brooks and Thomas F. Farrell,. vice- 
presidents; G. S. Weaver, treasurer, and J. V. 
Chambers, secretary. j 

A motion was made and unanimously carried to 
the following effect: “That it is the sense of this 
board of directors that no extension of the activity 
of Burns Bros, in any other cities is contemplated 
at this moment as far as is within the knowledge 
of the board and no radical departure from its 
local methods is in any way contemplated.” 


The only book of its kind published.. Saward’s 
Annual. Price $2.50. 





| Morgantown Notes | 


W. H. Davis, Mon-Scott Fuel Co., Morgantown, 
has returned from a trip to Pittsburgh. 


C. M. Lyons, of the Equitable Coal 
Morgantown, is back from Pittsburgh. 


C. E. Gadd, of the Gadd-Shaw Fuel Co., has 
been in the Indian Creek Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
looking over some low volatile coal land. 


E. H. Wingrove, of the Wingrove Coal Co., 
has been at his plant at Mill Run, Pa., in the 
interest of increasing production. 


R. R. McFalls, of the Southern Fuel Co., 
Morgantown, was on a business trip to Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo last week. 


Prof. A. C. Callen, head of the department of 
coal mining engineering, West Virginia University, 
was in the Southern part of the state last week. 

George S. Connell, of the Beechwood Mining 
Co., Connellsville, Pa., recently visited the oper- 
ations at Beechwood, W. Va. 


J. A. Arbogast, president of the Heather Run 
Coal Co., Larue, W. Va., has returned from a 
business trip to Washington, D. C., and Akron, O. 


A. R. Klotten, of the Pittsburgh office of R. Y. 
Brown, called on the Morgantown trade a few 
days ago and was surprised to see as large a 
tonnage produced. 


M. L. Taylor, president of the Taylor Fuel Co., 
attended the meeting of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association in Detroit, Mich. He is a 
member of the board of directors, representing 
northern West Virginia. 


ClDas ltinkins, Baws Chapling John ii Eat- 
field, J. B. Hanford, George S. Connell and A. H. 
Copeland and D. B. Reay, with coal interests in 
the Morgantown section, attended the meeting of 
the Monongahela Coal Association at Pittsburgh 
last Friday. 

The B. & O. and N. Y. C. are reported to be 
bidding against eastern consumers for coal pro- 
duced along the Morgantown & Kingwood Rail- 
way. At the end of last week the price stiffened 
35 cents on the ton, due to this competition. Prices 
are also being run up in tonnage originating on the 
Monongahela and Pennsylvania railroads, due to 
the L. V., D. & H. and B. & M. bidding for the 
tonnage. They are said to be so anxious for fuel 
that they are taking some off the B. & O., which 
carries an arbitrary freight rate over the roads 
mentioned. 








Co; 


Situation at Stamford. 


The head of a retail coal firm at Stamford, 
Conn., writes: 

“There is very little to say in regard to the 
coal industry that is not generally known. Busi- 
ness with us is very quiet, no coal shipments being 
received and very little coal being shipped out to 
our customers. From the orders received by us 
for winter supplies, we assume that our customers 
are of the opinion that there should be a reduc- 
tion in the price of coal later in the season. 

“Our stock is very limited. We hope for a 
timely settlement of the present difficulties so 
that sufferings from coal ‘shortages during the 
winter season may be avoided.” 


Operator Sued for $356,000. 


Charles E. Specht, a Johnstown coal operator, 
is named defendant in a suit filed in United States 
District Court by the Framerican Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, of New York, which 
seeks to recover $356,861 with interest for alleged 
breach of contract.. 

According to the statement of ‘claim, the cor- 
poration and Specht entered into a contract Sep- 
tember 11, 1920, whereby Specht agreed to sell 
500,000 tons of coal at $6 a ton to the Framerican 
corporation and it was agreed delivery was to be 
made beginning seven days after date of contract. 
It is alleged Specht failed to deliver any coal. 
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APRIL FUEL EXPORTS 


Bituminous Tonnage for Four Months About 


Half of Shipments in 1920 and 1921, 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal and 
coke, also briquettes, during April were: 

Anthracite: Canada: Maritime Province, 3,426; 
Quebec and Ontario, 104,187; Prairie Provinces, 
199; Costa Rica, 2; Honduras, 50; Mexico, 436; 
other British West Indies, 40; Cuba, 646; Brazil, 
4; total, 109,290 gross tons. 

Bituminous: Greece, 9,931; Italy, 57,426; Canada: 
Maritime Province, 3,426; Quebec and Ontario, 
441,566; Prairie Provinces, 8,010, British Columbia 
and Yukon, 609; British Honduras, 157; Costa 
Rica, 2,182; Guatemala, 74; Honduras, 828; Pana- 
ma, 9,390; Mexico, 16,217; Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 518; Bermuda, 2,037; Barbados, 4,293; 
Jamaica, 6,334; Trinidad and Tobago, 2,979; Cuba, 
47,144: Dominican Republic, 10; Dutch West In- 
dies, 8,012; French West Indies, 10,045; Virgin 
Islands, 3,245; Brazil, 38,864; Chile, 14,908; Colom- 
bia, 1,027; Ecuador, 1,025; Venezuela, 10; Egypt, 
11,226; other French Africa 13,706; total, 714,995 
gross tons. 

Coke: France, 500; Germany, 1,100; Netherlands, 
1,100; Scotland, 583; Canada: Maritime Provinces, 
462, Quebec and Ontario, 15,262, Prairie Provinces, 
863; Costa Rica, 7; Mexico, 382; Cuba, 921; Chile, 
5,666; Peru, 1,557; Venezuela, 10; total, 28,413 
gross tons. 


Briquettes: Canada, 126. 


By Customs Districts. 

Anthracite: Vermont, 216; St. Lawrence, 53,079: 
Rochester, 1,544; Buffalo, 49,270; New York, 3,414; 
Philadelphia, 702; New Orleans, 50; San Antonio, 
320; 41) Paso, lidssoantFranciseo,.2; Dakotms72; 
Duluth-Superior, 27; Michigan, 375; Ohio, 3; total, 
109,290 gross tons. 

Bituminous: Vermont, 780; St. Lawrence, 138,- 
217; Rochester, 11,476; Buffalo, 117,221; New 
York, 115; Philadelphia, 10,602; Maryland, 14,141; 
Virginia, 212,527; South. Carolina, 19,836; Florida, 
14,112; Mobile, 467; New Orleans, 868; San An- 
tonio, 39; El Paso, 5,224; San Diego, 33; Arizona, 
1,220; San Francisco, 54; Washington, 407; Alaska, 
141; Dakota, 3,016; Duluth-Superior, 6,518; Michi- 
gan, 72,780; Ohio, 85,201; total, 714,995 gross tons. 

Coke: Vermont, 271; Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, 273; St. Lawrence, 712; Rochester, 55; Bui- 
falo, 4,021; New York, 561; Philadelphia, 1,683; 
Maryland, 7,534; South Carolina, 470; Florida, 
405; Mobile, 1,100; New Orleans, 25; Galveston, 

oO; 


7: El Paso, Arizona, 26; San Francisco, 12; 
Washington, 407; Alaska, 141; Dakota, 3,016: 
Duluth-Superior, 6,518; Michigan, 10,263; Ohio, 


85,201; total, 714,295 gross tons. 

Briquettes: St. Lawrence, 39; Duluth-Superior, 
87; total, 126 gross tons. 

Bunker: New York, 142,078; Philadelphia. 
24,095; Maryland, 22,971; Hampton Roads, 143,741. 


Bituminous Exports by Months. 


Month 1920 1921 1922 
January 1,249,167 2,248,448 643,913 
February 1,168,806 1,258,670 813,587 
March ates. o 1,500,540 1,151,840. 1,187,313 
Vow ay a) wae ene Lie 2,431,639 1,453,027 714,995 

cL Otalicms was. 6,350,152 6,111,985 3,359,808 





Old Anniversaries Recalled. 


A writer on railroad topics is prompted by the 
approach of the national holiday to mention that it 
was on July 4, 1828, that the corner-stone, as it was 
called, of the B. & O. Railroad was laid, and that 
on the same day President Adams was officiating at 
a similar ceremony indicating the beginning of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 

The canal work was considered the more important, 
as was indicated by the presence of the Chief 
Executive of the United States, while only local 
celebrities attended the initiation of the B. & O. 
work. Certainly there has been, as the article in- 
dicates, a notable change in the relative status of 
canals and railroads in the intervening years. 
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Professor A. C. Callen. 


Professer A. C. Callen, head of the department of 
coal mining engineering at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity, is perhaps doing as much as any man in the 
country to ht mine workers for positions of greater 
responsibility. This is being accomplished largely 
through the work of the University’s coal mining 
extension school, which enables miners to acquire a 
technical education at small expense and without in- 
terfering with their regular occupation. 

Since the first of the year 1,273 men have been 
enrolled, as against 444 during the whole of 1921. 

Professor Callen was born at Pen Argyl, Pa., and 
went to work as a breaker boy in the anthracite region 
when 12 years of age. He graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1909 with the degree of mining engineer. 
After teaching for a while at the University of 
Illinois, he went to Morgantown in 1917 to take up 
his work with the West Virginia University. 


New Central Power Station. 


ALtToona, Pa., June 8—Ground has been broken 
by the Penn Central Light & Power Co., of this 
city, which supplies light and power for many 
of the big mining operations in central Penn- 
sylvania, for the erection of a large new power 
plant near Saxton, about 20 miles southeast of 
this city. 

The plant will be constructed on the unit plan, 
the first units to have an initial capacity of 20,000 
k. w., or about 30,000 h. p. The plant will be 
connected with the main transmission system of 
the company at Summit, on the Allegheny Moun- 
tain top, by means of a transmission line of steel 
tower construction about 25 miles in length. 

The demand for electric current in the territory 
served by the company has increased the sales 
during the last 10 years from 21,871,501 k. w. to 
88,380,490 k. w. in 1921, and most of the increased 
business has come from the mining regions. 

The plant will be located about a mile north 
of Saxton, which is close to the Bedford and 
Huntingdon County line. It is in the Broad Top 
coal district, so that there is an abundance of 
coal near at hand. 


Following the publication of newspaper dis- 
patches from Chicago stating that some of the 
local retail dealers had advanced prices 25 and 50 
cents a ton, Secretary Hoover announced that 
“preliminary investigation of the situation in Chi- 
cago had failed to develop any evidence of con- 
certed action on the part of Chicago retailers to 
increase prices unduly.” 
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Jottings by a Retailer 


Some of the small country yards report having 
quite a fair supply of hard coal still on hand and 
as that sort of a plant only sells in summer to 
hotels and boarding jhouses, the main demand 
from the farming pegple will not be felt until 
fall, as usual. Some rural coal merchants have 
had considerable soft coal in stock which was 
bought at the lowest spring prices and this ton- 
nage is helping them keep a few horses going, 
as delivery these days means just necessary exer- 
cise for the idle animals, more than it does real 
money. 

When bookkeepers of coal offices are seen run- 
ning around town trying to collect back accounts 
it shows that business at the plant is awfully dull. 

Idle horses eat their heads off. Trucks not 
moving cost interest money. Running expenses 
keep on soaring and a weekly visit to the bank 
for money to pay the regular wages becomes a 
bad habit, like steady drinking. 

Self-feeding heater manufacturers are sending 
out advertisements seeking to interest home- 
builders in installing plants that can burn small 
sizes of anthracite coal. The arguments are all 
good, especially the one which says, “one-quarter 
of the mine production is small coal unsuited for 
present use unless the family is furnished with 
suitably grated stoves,” etc. 

Anthracite, with its many advantages for domes- 
tic uses, will always have a market among people 
who are able to pay for the best. While substi- 
tutes do not figure up much in tonnage, perhaps, 
old coal men know that their summer business 
has been cut into considerably by gas and oil 
stoves. Even in winter the spare room is heated 
by some of these imitations, rather than the big 
self-feeder with a sheet iron pipe drum for the 
bedroom upstairs. 

The problem of hard coal producers seems to 


_ be the getting rid of the oversupply of the steam 


sizes and the inventor of a method of utilizing 
these to better advantage would not only reap a 
great reward but would be universally called 
blessed, for like the man who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one did, he would be 
a public benefactor. 

Today the apathy of the consumer is appalling. 
When the papers all say “lower freights, lower 
prices, etc.,” it is no wonder that sales are few 
and far between. Some retailers think that if 
on July Ist, for example, railroad rates come down 
50 cents, mine circulars $1, and reduced yard 
wages make 50 cents per ton delivery reduction 
possible, the resultant $2 will begin to move coal 
in volume. Perhaps so, perhaps not. A falling 
market is always a hard one to sell on. The 
purchaser always believes it is going lower, espe- 
cially when we have hot weather, no one wants 
to think about furnace fires then. So the trade 
seems to be in for a dull season and a rough time 
for all hands next fall. Everyone will be trying 
to “pass the buck.” 

Retailers ought to at least try and cooperate 
with the coke people by offering to handle their — 
product, as nowadays most yards have more — 
men and more trucks than they know what to do 
with except perhaps, when all the bakers and 
laundries want their supplies early on Monday. 





Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous — 
coal to New gland through the Harlem River 
and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 
shown in the fdllowing table, with comparison 
for a year ago: 

-—-—1922—_,  ——1921__, 


Week Ended Anth. Bit. Anth, Bit. 
aor )'G.. |, eee. 758 703 2,547 2,412 
Daa yelS: 25). ese 630 716 2,779 2,735 
Bia yi20 ... . ese 699 496 2,894 3,159 
Mavi 2742), '. saa 815 965 2,470 2,945 





Walter Thayer, general coal freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania System, announced that J. T. Cardine 
has ‘been appointed coal freight agent, with office at 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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| New York Notes | 


W. A. Marshall spent part of the present week 
at his Wolf Den mine in West Virginia. 

A. F. Hill, of 29 Broadway, took a few days 
off this week to go on a fishing trip in Sullivan 
County. 

—¢. B. Wynkoop, president of the Wynkoop 
Coal Mining Co., was a New England visitor 
this week. 

T. Ellwood Jones, vice-president, Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., has been up from the region to make a 
few days’ visit in New York. 

_M. C. Mullen, New York manager for Pardee 
Bros. & Co., is at his desk again after a period 
of absence caused by illness. 

Harry Hughes, New York manager of E. Rus- 
sell Norton, is back on the job again after being 
laid up for a couple of weeks with an infected 
throat. 

A hearing will be held before Judge Hand in 
the U. S. District Court on July 5, at 10 a. o., 
on the petition of Herman A. Willfuehr for a 
discharge from bankruptcy. Mr. Willfeuhr was 
involved in the failure of the American Fuel & 
Shipping Co. 

Public indifference to the coal strike was no 
doubt heightened by the kind of weather that 
prevailed in this vicinity during the greater part 
of the spring season. Last month was one of 
the mildest Mays on record, the average tempera- 
ture of 64 being exceeded only in 1880, when the 
figure stood at 65. The normal for May is 59, 
and the coldest May on record was in 1917, with 
an average of 53 degrees. Last year the average 


was 60. 









We Think You Should Know: 


The demand for Imperial Coal 
Corporation Coals has made nec- 
essary full time operation and 
increased production month by 
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Rock Island May Take Other Road. 


In attempting to confirm the supposition that the 
Rock Island Railroad was planning. on taking over 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R., following 
an inspection of that line by Vice-President Fritch 
recently, the representative of Sawarp’s JOURNAL 
was informed at the office of the vice-president that 
the inspection had been made, but with reference to 
taking over the line the vice-president said: “I 
know nothing about it.” 

While a confirmation of the plan to take over 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Ry., which operates 
in large and valuable coal deposits, cannot be ob- 
tained at this time, our representative attaches some 
significance to the fact that such information as 
“Locomotive Classification Sheets” of the C. P. & 
St. L. Ry. and other papers and information on the 
road, could not escape the attention of the most 
casual visitors in the offices of the vice-president of 
the Rock Island line. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
XPERIENCED bookkeeper wanted by 
reliable wholesale coal company. One 
having knowledge of coal trade and capable 
of handling finances, etc. Address “Box 
+J,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
GALES MANAGER, age 31, married, ten 
years’ selling experience in Philadelphia 
territory desires connection, preferably with 
concern controlling output of gas coal. 
Address “Box 5J” care of Saward’s Journal. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


‘AIRMON 
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Easy to move about, 
parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable; all water 
fittings made of Fairmont 





FOR SALE 


GO4L and mason material business in 

Northern New Jersey town of 4,300 in- 
habitants. The only business of this kind 
in the town. Address, New Jersey Coal 
Dealers’ Association, 33 Lombardy Street, 
Newark, N. J. 





WANTED 
UTPUT good Smokeless mine on P. 
R. R. or N: Y. C. Clearfield rate East 


of at least Pool 10 quality for an established 
trade. Negotiations must be direct with 
operator. Address “Established,” Care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 
WO Anthracite Mines, operating con- 
dition. Tonnage approximately twelve 
to fifteen hundred per day. Price Reason- 





able. Address “Box 3J,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 
DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Portable Electric Mine Pump 


The Fairmont Portable Electric Mine 
Fump and Turtle Back Strainer. is 
a combination that you as a coal 
operator should be using to keep 
your mines dry. 


all 


month during the past year. Acid Resisting Bronze; 













ry designed for’ either 
gasoline engine or mo- 
IMPERIAL COAL CORPORATION ete 2 
Boston Norfolk 





FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 


JOHNSON & CO.y, Ine. srremnous COAL 


90 West St., New York Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 
















FOUNDED 1835 


mm HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 
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IN NEW JERSEY 


Large Consumers Are Fairly Well Stocked— 
Some Waiting for Lower Prices. 


There are a number of large manufacturing con- 
cerns located in New Jersey with purchasing depart- 
ment in New York. A canvass of 20 of these showed 
that there is a plentiful supply of coal on hand at 
plants to last into July or later. In this instance 
eight thought they had enough to last them to Sept- 
ember, at least. Nine were supplied to August. And 
only three were supplied to July. 

Upon asking the buyer of one large company, with 
a reputation for conservatism in giving information 
as to his supply,—and with factory in Newark,—as to 
how much coal he had on hand, he replied, “Don’t 
let our supply worry you. Whether I’ve got enough to 
last me to September or December, I wan’t pay the 
price. Offer me Pool 9 coal,—nothing inferior to 
that,—at $2.50, mines, and I’ll take some. But don’t 
offer me any poorer coal or at any higher price.” 

Which leads us to believe that one consumer has 
a big reserve pile. To say today that one won’t buy 
till Pool 9 coal is offered at $2.50 is putting the pur- 
chasing date ahead into the ‘‘’till Hell freezes over” 
future, at least several months away! 

The results of the New York City canvass are borne 
out in visits to the plants in New Jersey. All are sup- 
plied well into July. Many will not face a serious 
shortage before the middle of August. Not a few can 
make their pile last until September. And by that 
time they hope there will be a resumption of min- 
ing and a plentiful supply. 


May Be Scramble for Coal. 


But let the reserve piles get well cleaned up and 
there will be a scramble to build them up again at the 
first opportunity. If the strike ends during August, 
there will be a great deal of coal to get in before 
frozen-car time. The chances are that the market 
will display considerable activity during the rest of 
this year and perhaps even into February and March 
next. 

But buyers are not yet interested in crossing those 
distant bridges. Suppose that the 4th of July reveals 
no change in the situation. Settlement at. that time 
may be as remote as it is today. What then? 

A few purchasing agents will have to get coal for 
current consumption. They must buy or let the boil- 
ers grow cold. Demand for their products is in- 
creasing. They will have to keep the wheels turn- 
ing. If prices are high they will have to pay them. 
They must get coal. 

There are many more with supplies to August or 
September. But they do not like to take chances, and 
they intend to keep two or three months’ supply on 
hand. Demand for coal promises-to be very acute in 
July,—in fact, from now on. 

The rate of production is not likely to increase much. 
It has been hovering around 4%4 million tons per 
week. Perhaps if the price incentive is sufficient, 
enough wagon mines and high cost operations can be 
started to bring the total above five million. At prices 
above $4 many small mines of varying quality which 
are remote from a railroad find they can truck to the 
nearest siding and load at a profit. Within certain 
limits higher prices will increase supply from these 
sources. 

But with today’s comparative lack of buying enthu- 
siasm, very little tonnage goes begging. Increase in 
demand from now on will be in excess of output. 
With five million tons per week being produced the 
chances are that the demand will be for six or seven 
million in the near future. 


Some Will Pay High Prices. 


The logical and economic determinant of “Who 
gets the coal’ when there are more after. this com- 
modity than there is tonnage to be had, is price. The 
man who has two months’ supply is not as anxious to 
buy as the one with sufficient for three weeks only. 
This last gentleman must have coal. Its value to 
him is greater than to the other. In the auction bid- 
ding which follows, the man who needs the coal most 
is the one who bids highest, and he gets it. He out- 
bids his less anxious competitors. 

Suppose, now, that Congress should pass an 
emergency act fixing the price of bituminous at, say, 
$4. At once all coal, no matter of what quality, will 
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command that price. Operations putting out high 
grade, well prepared fuel will lose their incentive to 
put extra care and cost into preparation. There will 
be a tendency for all grades to conform in quality 
to the poorest. Everything black is coal and brings $4. 

Assume also that the wholesale concern is put on 
the shelf for the time being by legislation. It is not 
generally realized that the wholesaler saves the con- 
sumer a large sum by cutting down the operator’s 
selling costs to a minimum. The turnoyer is large, 
and the mines supplying him are many. He can af- 
ford to work on a very small margin, whereas the 
operator getting out four or five cars a day or less 
would find it a very expensive proposition to main- 
tain a sales organization adequate to keep him sup- 
plied with orders throughout the year. 

It then develops upon the purchasing agent to take 
a trip out to the region to buy his coal direct. He ap- 
proaches operator after operator with his offer of $4 
for several cars of coal. He is met with the re- 
peated slogan, “Sorry but we are all sold up. We 
are taking care of our old customers first under this 
fixed price.” 


Will Inducement Be Offered? 


The final resort, with a fixed price and excess of 
demand over supply is evasion. If one must have 
coal, and cannot get classified as a public utility, and 
cannot find an operator with a free tonnage, some 
special inducement must sometimes be found. 

Open competition in selling, and unrestricted prices 
may seem unfair to us. We can’t see why we should 
have to pay two or three times what we have been 
paying for the same product of Mother Nature. But 
acting on the basis that coal is most valuable to the 
man who needs it most, it goes to him because he is 
willing to pay the most for it. The best advice seems 
to be “Buy early and avoid the rush.” And this will 
result in higher grade coal at the least cost. From 
now on there will be increasing difficulty in avoiding 
high prices. 

Last week we reported that coal dealers handling 
building materials in this territory had been so busy 
delivering the building materials that they had had 
little opportunity to give attention to their coal trade, 
and so had done little to move coal. An important 
exception to this statement is a large Passaic dealer. 
By segregating the two businesses into different de- 
partments under separate heads, he has maintained 
full activity in both. The unusual briskness in the 
building material department has caused no strain 
on the coal delivery. 

On April 1st, he has about 7,000 tons of coal on 
hand. As an illustration of the statement that he 
has not been idle, he states that he now has barely 
enough left to last to July 1st. Pea, chestnut, and 
some bituminous are practically the only sizes re- 
maining, 


At Paterson. 


Paterson has an enterprising retail dealer in the 
person of N. B. Fairclough, With the assistance of 
his two sons, he operates a large yard on the Sus- 
quehanna RR. His storage facilities are unusually 
good, and a trestle 35 feet high carrying a conveyor 
makes it an easy matter for him to handle a large 
tonnage. Perhaps his worries have been in proportion 
to his facilities in the recent past. 

On April Ist, he had about 8,000 tons of ‘coal piled 
up in his yard. Every mention of an early settlement 
of the strike, with consequent reduction in prices is 
said to have been occasion for an attack of chills and 
fever. Now with fully half of the 8,000 tons de- 
livered to his customers, and other retail dealers beg- 
ging for the privilege of assisting him in getting rid of 
the remainder, he is convalescing rapidly. With their 
help he should be able to clean out his yard in a week. 

There are but.three or four dealers with any 
storage to speak of. That is starting to go fast, and 
there will be little left in another week or so. 

Chas. H. Bruett of John Blondel & Son, Montclair, 
went trout fishing in the vicinity of Dingman’s Ferry 
last week. While the rain was a little too heavy for 
comfort, the trout bit well, and he says that he 
must go back there for more in the near future. 

Jos. K. Lucking, Newark, made a hasty trip to 
Washington on Monday, June 5th, to be present at 
the meeting between Mr. Hoover and the representa- 
tives of the National Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the National Board of Di- 

rectors of the Association. He found it necessary 
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to return Monday evening, so was unable to stay to 
the conclusion, 
Mrs. James Langton, who has been carrying on 
the retail coal business of her deceased husband for 
a number of years at Orange, died several days ago. 
The funeral took place June 7th. Fellow coal de ! 
of Orange acted as honorary pall bearers. The 
burial was from her home, 50 Park street. The 
yard was located at Pearson’s Alley, and had D.L.& 
W. connection. 


Frank Donovan, Springfield avenue, Newark, 
been prevented from taking a trip north by 
serious illness of his brother, who has typhoid p 
monia. 





C. L. Couch has gone to New Jersey to visit hi: 
son, who is at Peddie Institute, near Princeton, dt 
ing the commencement season. 4 


Batavia retail dealers advertise the larger anthra- 
cite sizes at $12 and pea at $9 a ton delivered. There 
is no claim of shortage in the supply. o 

R. A. Lamphear, of Pittsburgh, is one of the visi 
tors here this week. He lately resigned a posit 
with the Fidelity Coal & Coke Co., and may locate 
here, a 

The price of steamboat fuel at this port has gonc 
up to $6.75 a ton, delivered on board. It was a dollar 
lower on the opening of the season, but that w 
under the market. 


H. B, Alderman of the Seneca Coal Mining f 
entertained the members of the coal table of the 
Ellicott Club on Wednesday at his summer home 
Waverly Beach, on the Canadian side of the lake, 

Harry Yates has gone to Kansas City in the inter- 
est of his herd of Holstein cattle, which he ha 
maintained at Orchard Park, this county, for some 
time. Sales of this stock are announced from tha 
city. 
































the Ward-Peters shooting affair. He comes hon 


in a few days to visit his family. 


The much-litigated estate of Oscar W. Bump, coz 
operator of Corning, goes to Court of Appeals ; 
once for final settlement. It amounted to $500,00 
at the outset. Miss Florence Bump, a niece 
prospective heir, lives in Buffalo. 


The amount of soft coal coming in from O] 
ports by lake for the week was 85,700 tons. 
amount for the season to the end of May was 508 
tons. The cargoes are now more generally ¢ 
tributed than formerly, the early receipts going mai 
to the steel furnaces. 


Lake vessel owners join with shippers in pred: 
very active lake business next month. The>re 
tion of rail rates will liberate a great amou t 
general freight, and besides the movement of ir 
ore promises to be heavy. When coal joins thé 
movement there will be a grand rush. 

Attention has been called in print to the fact 
the immense pile of fuel coal laid down at Br 
burg by the Grand Trunk Railway before the s 
is running down. As it is also stated that it is 
more than half there the showing seems a good om 
in the interest of holding out till mining is resumed 

Northwest’s Coal Requirements. 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 7.—Local dailies have be 


indulging in the regular run of stories on the cc | 
; 





situation and the serious danger which now prevails 
One estimates a need of 24,000,000 tons of coal in the 
Northwest for the coming winter, and figures it ¢ 
mathematically that it ‘‘can’t be done.” 

It is quite possible to work up a total need 
24,000,000 tons, but that would include railroad co 
and all. A good deal of the coal on the docks whidt 
has been contracted for has not been consumed, 4 
when it is it will still contribute to the total all 
to be needed for the forthcoming season, °9 

In short, the 3,000,000 tons of soft coal carfi 
over may be deducted from whatever gross total ma} 
be needed for the year ending April 1st, 1923. Sell. 
ing it now does not mean that it must be regarded a: 
gone from the season’s calculations. | 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The demand for bituminous coal, notwith- 


standing continuance of requirements in ex- 


cess of production, has been somewhat slower 
during the past week. In view of the near 
approach of the time for freight rates to be 
changed in accordance with recent reduction 
order, this actuality combines with the possible 
termination of the strike at an early date, as 
reported by the daily papers, to lessen the 
demand. 

There is, however, but the vaguest founda- 
tion for these reports. There is talk of a 
separate operators’ organization in western 
Pennsylvania. In eastern Ohio, it is said, 
operators are in favor of an interstate agree- 
ment, and in southern Ohio only a few are 
holding out against this, as the reports go. 
On the other hand, Illinois operators who 
were formerly willing to confer with the 
operators and miners of other states, as in past 


years, have reversed their policy and have an- 


nounced they will deal only with their own 
employees. 

Technically, the absence of an interstate 
agreement has been the stumbling block in the 
progress of negotiations. As a matter of 
diplomacy or parliamentary practice, the min- 
ers have refused to make any agreement 
until an interstate conference establishes a 
basis. They think that when a_ substantial 
majority of the central competitive district 
operators meet, they will proceed to establish 
a basic rate which in turn will form the foun- 
dation for arrangements in other unionized 
districts. Such is their policy based on the 
experience of previous years. 

It seems certain that soon after the mid-year 
turning point some steps looking to the mak- 
ing of an arrangement will be initiated, for 


with production at no more than 50 per cent 


of requirements for three months, stock piles 
will be much depleted when we'reach mid- 
summer, and the situation will be one requir- 
ing good management in view of the large 
prospective demand in the fall. Not only will 
there be a demand for tonnage then because 
of the inability to buy more liberally during 
the earlier months, but the actual current de- 
mand will be larger. 

Practically all business news is very favor- 
able. Wheat speculators recently have re- 
ceived a shock, not without its influence on 


other markets, but this was due to the large 


supply of wheat which is to be available. This 
is a benefit to the country at large, meaning 
not only an ample supply of foodstuffs for use 
and export, but furnishing also a large ton- 
nage to the railroads. The farming commu- 
nity, which has had so much adverse experi- 
ence, is just as well off with a somewhat lower 
price for there are more bushels to be sold. 

We have referred to pig iron and _ steel 
being the basic features of industry, indicating 
that other lines would be benefited and. show 
improvement in due course. So it works out, 
as we notice one large steel manufacturing 
company states, “We have been receiving very 
favorable reports of renewal of activity among 
the small manufacturing trade.’ In other 
words, the small industries or at least the 
manufacturers of smaller goods that placed 
orders for steel a few weeks ago, have now 
obtained their material and are making their 
own particular products at a more active rate. 

The readjustment of agricultural markets 
and expenses leads us to look for an improve- 
ment in the agricultural implement trade, a 
Jarge feature in manufacturing in northern 
and western industrial centers. 

Scarcity of labor is referred to in various 
directions and it is probable that this is some- 
thing that will have to be considered by opera- 


‘tors in conjunction with the scarcity of cars 


when the strike breaks and increase of produc- 
tion is sought. 

Theoretically, bituminous mining capacity is 
quoted in high figures; something like three- 
fourths of a billion tons per annum, but with 
all possible pressure brought to bear the pro- 
duction of 13,000,000 tons weekly, during a 
few weeks of the war, was the greatest ever 
accomplished. The high-water mark, as at- 
tained in 1918, was 580,000,000 tons. This 
was achieved only by unusual effort. 

At a recent trade conference the president 
of an important association said that in his 
district on a Sunday night, after completing 
his sermon, a minister in one of the mining 
towns went into the company’s mine and 
worked a full eight hours. Patriotic sentiment 
is, of course, largely lacking at the present 
time, and railroad facilities are in little if in 
any better condition. 

Under the Fuel Administration $2.95 was 
the standard price for central Pennsylvania 
coal. Secretary Hoover has not announced 
any price yet for that district, but it is rumored 
that $3.95 will probably be the figure. At 


present tonnage is moving at about $4 per ton. 
Probably some difference in opinion among 
the operators prevents announcement of a 
definite result but $1 or so above the Garfield 
price, as in the case of smokeless coal, seems 
to find favor in many quarters. 

As after the Spanish War and the improve- 
ment of business under the McKinley admin- 
istration, easy money conditions led to a 
period of consolidations, so there is merger 
talk in the air at the present time. One large, 
new steel corporation is practically an accom- 
plished fact and some financial papers refer 
in an indefinite way to large coal mergers. 
There is a constant tendency for the control 
of coal to get into fewer hands all along the 
line from the producer to consumer and that 
will probably continue. In the early part of 
the century several large organizations were 
formed and certain of those formed somewhat 
prior thereto were considerably augmented. 

Probably we shall see another large era of 
readjustment. Some concerns which have lost 
heavily from one reason or another will be 
taken over by interests having more confidence 
in the future. It has been seen before that 
some good properties need only more aggres- 
sive management. In view of the down-and- 
out attitude displayed by some, it is probable 
that they will never be as active in the market 
again as they have been in the past, and new 
interests will take their places. 

The progress of the anthracite strike is re- 
flected in an almost entire absence of domestic 
sizes available at wholesale, and, further, in 
the fact that pea coal, which was a drug on 
the market for many weeks, can now be moved 
to advantage. In fact, now that a period of 
nearly three months has elapsed, there is prob- 
ably little tonnage in any of the companies’ 
storage plants aside from coal reserved for 
railroad use and definite public service con- 
tracts and obligations. 

The prospect of no mining until much more 
than three months has elapsed is undoubtedly 
developing a degree of apprehension among 
the more far-seeing people. Our estimate of 
interest being aroused after the middle of 
May, our allusion to no tonnage being pro- 
duced before the 4th of July and our statement 
that considerable inquiry would be developed 
about that time, bids fair to work out as well 
as to the latter part of our summary as did 
the former portion thereof. Since the middle 
of last month dealers have been more inter- 
ested in obtaining tonnage, and this sentiment 
will grow now that negotiations have been 
practically broken off and many in the trade 
believe the shutdown will last all summer. 


It is said the miners are willing to return 
at the former rate of pay and some trade ob- 
servers believe that will be the outcome, but 
the desirability of getting tonnage to the pub- 
lic at a lower price and other more intangible 
reasons, lead one to believe that the operators 


will probably make a further stand for con- 
cessions. 


Probably decision by a commission will be 
the outcome, as this will tend to put the Goy- 
ernment stamp on new prices and moreover 
will save both sides from the burden of a 
settlement that would almost certainly be un- 
popular; from the miner’s standpoint because 
he did not get enough; from the public’s 
standpoint because the men are paid too much. 
Reports of settlement will probably be more 
frequent from now on and public inquiry for 
tonnage will doubtless increase, as it is seen 
that prospects of a two-dollar reduction are 
fading away. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Rise in Bituminous Prices Halted by Buyers’ Belief That Strike Is Nearing End— 
Rapid Increase in Number of Coalless Retail Yards. 





Every day sees an increase in the number of 
dealers who are all out of anthracite, and as 
time goes on the increase becomes more rapid. 
That is because the average retailer was carry- 
ing a 60 to 90 days’ supply at the commence- 
ment of the strike. Stocks held out all right 
until the first of June, but once that date was 
passed the Down and Out Club began to gain 
recruits from all parts of the hard coal consum- 
ing territory. 

The majority of yards still have some coal 
left; in many cases enough to last until well 
along into July or even August lst at the pres- 
ent rate of outgo. The bulk of it consists of 
one or two sizes, usually chestnut and pea. In 
the city trade dealers who still have some stove 
left are mixing it with chestnut or insisting 
that customers accept the latter size in place of 
stove coal on 50 per cent or more of the ton- 
nage delivered. ~ 

This is the only fair way to equalize a faulty 
assortment of sizes and assure late buyers get- 
ting the same proportion of the more popular 
size as the early buyers. It is only a matter 
of time until people ordering nut coal will have 
to take pea, in whole or in part. When this 
stage is reached the stocks of pea coal in com- 
pany storage plants will melt away rapidly. 

In fact, they have already begun to shrink 
at a livelier rate since the companies ran out of 
chestnut. In addition to the expanding de- 
mand from retailers, the rising price and grow- 
ing scarcity of buckwheat is expected to cause 
some of the larger consumers of that size to 
turn to pea. 

From all appearances, the public is still tak- 
ing little interest in the strike. Probably the 
situation would be sized up more accurately by 
saying that people are not interested in coal 
at present prices. Two years ago they were 
not interested in clothing at the then prevailing 
prices, and by holding off long enough they 
brought about a reduction. Today it is coal 
prices they are gunning for. But without at- 
tempting to say what the ultimate result will 
be, it is plain a situation is developing that will 
mean much higher prices for independent an- 
thracite next fall. 

The local wholesale market appears to be 
bare of everything above pea coal, and the 
steam sizes are getting scarcer right along. 
No. 1 buckwheat has advanced to $7.25-$7.75 
alongside. Rice does not seem to be available, 
and nothing in the way of barley is offering 
except a little tonnage from river washeries. 
This brings $1.75 to $2.25 at point of ship- 
ment. The market on pea coal is about $5.75- 
$6.25 at the mines. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The upward trend in bituminous prices 
which was-in evidence earlier in June did not 
continue into the present week. Some of the 
steel companies and other large buyers, having 
satisfied their requirements for the time being, 
withdrew from the market and this brought 
the advance to a halt. 

There is a widespread impression among 
buyers that prices are going lower, based on 
the belief that the strike is drawing to a close. 
Reports that came to hand around the middle 
of the week as to overtures being made to the 


union by certain operators in western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio has strengthened the impres- 
sion among consumers that the end is not far 
off. This and the pending reduction in freight 
rates are causing those not in urgent need of 
coal to refuse to buy at existing levels. 

Conditions at tidewater are practically un- 
changed. There has been no activity to speak 
of at this end of the line for some time past. 
Pier prices have moved’ in accordance with 
mine quotations, and also to conform with the 
fluctuations in southern coal. 

This latter tonnage dominates the local mar- 
ket to a large extent because of the volume in 
which it is being offered. Receipts from 
‘Hampton Roads during May are estimated at 
upwards of 300,000 tons, although the exact 
figures are not available. This compares with 
only 264,000 tons dumped over the New York 
harbor piers last month. The April dumpings 
at the local piers totalled 643,000 tons. It will 
be seen from this that local consumers are now 
getting more than 50 per cent of their supply 
from the smokeless fields. 

How much of this business will be retained 
permanently is a question upon which opinions 
differ. Much will depend on the strike settle- 
ment in central Pennsylvania, and the opera- 
tors there realize that they must: get wages 
down to a substantial extent in order to meet 
this new competition. The mining situation in 
Pennsylvania does not change much as regards 
Somerset County and other non-union fields, 
but it is rumored that quite a few men have re- 
turned to work this week in the vicinity of Du 
30is, which is a union stronghold. 

Public utilities and railroads in this territory 
are getting coal right along, both from Penn- 
sylvania and the South. The average run of 
industrial users, however, are holding off both 
for lower prices and lower freight rates. They 
know freights are going to be reduced July Ist, 
and those with sufficient reserves to last be- 
yond that date are not doing much buying in 
the meantime. 

This week Pool 10 coal, which is the best 
grade that is available in any quantity, has been 
bringing from $4 to $4.25 at the mines. What 
little Pool 9 is offering is being held for $4.25 
or better. The market on Pool 11 and un- 


_ classified low volatiles is from $3.75 to $4. 


High volatile steam coals are bringing from 
$3.50 to $3.75, and low sulphur gas coals 
around $4.25 to $4.35. 

Pier prices range from $7 to $7.25 on Pool 
11 and unclassified grades, and from $7.40 to 
$7.65 on Pool 10. Little if any Pool 9 is offer- 
ing at tidewater. Southern coals are quoted 
at from $8 to $8.25 alongside in harbor boats. 
Number of cars at the New York loading piers 
has remained pretty constant in the vicinity 
of 2,000 this week. 


In accordance with the laws and regulations govern- 
ing the Pennsylvania State College, under which 
12 members of the board of trustees are elected by 
representatives of the agricultural, mining, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing interests of the state, R. H. 
Sommerville, John C. Cosgrove and J. William 
Wetter, representing the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association, participated in the election 
last Tuesday. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Buckwheat Now Practically Out of Market— 
Stiffening in Bituminous. 


The anthracite wholesale market is fast becoming 
bare of every size, as this week saw the last orders 
taken for buckwheat coal, that of the Lykens Valley 
grade, as white ash has been withdrawn for the past 
two weeks. When it was announced a few weeks 
ago that no more of the white ash grade was pro-— 
curable there was a quiet rush for the special coal, 
and the stock in storage was quickly absorbed at 
the company price of $4.25 at mines. There has 
been an increasing number of inquiries for buck-— 
wheat recently and in many instances much surprise 
has been manifested at the inability of the inquirer 
to obtain acceptance of his order, 

Conditions in the local market are fast approach- 
ing the point where river barley coal will be in de- 
mand by steam producers. Concerns who had never 
given a thought to this material are beginning to 
give it consideration, and trial orders are being placed. 
It is understood there are quite heavy stocks of this — 
coal in the region, due to the lack of demand since 
the cessation of the war-rush for fuel. All during 
the past winter this coal was procurable around 
$1.00 to $1.25, but the price has been slowly moving 
upward, until now prices from $1.75 to $2.00 a ton 
are being recorded. 

The one size that continues plentiful is pea, and 
there is some inclination to change opinions on this 
size, lt has frequently been asserted that the storage 
stocks of pea were so heavy that the end of the 
strike would find big tonnages still on hand in the 
storage yards. Now with buckwheat all gone and 
the ordinary grades of soft coal commanding prices 
around $4, and higher grades at $5, but almost un- 
procurable, pea at $5.75 to $6.20 as a steam coal 
uwoes not seem so much out of the way, especially 
to a concern which must keep going. While no de- 
mand for this size for steam fuel has arisen, very 
much stranger things have happened. 


Orders for Pea Increase. 


The companies with the big stocks of this coal on 
hand report a slow increase in orders received for 
pea from the dealers. During the past week it is 
known that several orders for a thousand tons and 
over have been placed by retailers in this city, as” 
weil as outside. As this becomes known other dealers 
are considering the advisability of having a stock of 
pea on hand and are placing orders for a few cars. 
Some dealers who have added to their stocks of this” 
size when approached were frank in saying it was 
something of a gamble on their part, and that if the 
strike should end soon they would have a loss to 
pocket. However, if work should not be resumed 
by fall, as in 1902 strike, this pile of pea coal would 
mean a mighty nice income when consumers found 
there was nothing else to be had. 

Everybody is patiently awaiting the end of the 
strike, and due to a local newspaper giving undue 


prominence to a lot of its own surmises and con- 


jectures, numerous people took it for granted and 


called up their coal dealers expecting to place their _ 


orders at new and lowered prices, despite the fact 
that the newspaper has said the miners were willing 
to return to work at the old wage scale. Even some 


retailers thought there was something authoritative - 


in the report and called up their shippers for con- 
firmation, only to be disappointed to be advised that 
there was no change in the situation. 2 

The dealers generally throughout the city have 


heavy orders on their books to be delivered as soon — 


as mining begins again, as it develops this has been 
a common practice with those consumers accustomed 
to lay by a store of coal in the summer.. One 
dealer who has a stock of about 1,200 tons of all 
sizes in his yard says he has more than enough > 


orders to take it all, and could empty his yard at — 


once if he will assure his purchasers that the present 


prices will not be lower, and would promise a re- — 


fund should they be. — 

The old retail prices which wound up the winter 
season are still effective, and cover a somewhat wide 
range, and as a matter of record it is interesting to 
state them again at this time as -being effective for 
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coal delivered during this month of June; First, the 
so-called standard prices—egg $14, stove and nut 
$14.25, and pea $11. From this as a basis some deal- 
ers cut egg to $13.50; others $13.75. On stove and nut 
a price of $13.50 is quite common, and while most 
dealers who sell under the standard quotation are 
offering pea at $13.50, there are still a few who 
offer it at $10. 


The bituminous market for-spot coals has con- 
siderably stiffened, and for Pool 10 coal the price 
is running from $4.00 to $4.25. This is the grade 
that is most heavily traded in, and the coals in 
Pools 1, 9 and 71 are not easily obtainable, but on a 
few sales heard of prices have run close to $5.00 and 
$5.25. There is also a fair offering of Pool 11 coal, 
with the price generally at $3.75. 


With manufacturers accustomed to using the better 
coals now coming in the market and being compelled 
to take Pools 10 and 11 there is considerable com- 
plaint heard of the quality. Of course when a coal 
does not suit the first cry is a lack of preparation, 
but we feel that the chief trouble is the unfamiliarity 
of stokers with low grade fuels. 


There is also a considerable inquiry on the part of 
retail coal men for bituminous prices. This is not 
understood to mean that they are considering it for 
domestic use, but they have been called upon by 
small manufacturing concerns for coal. With their 
retail trade practically dead they are endeavoring to 
take advantage of the situation to do some business 
with their equipment and quite a few sales of this 
kind haye been made to retailers who have never 
handled soft coal before. 


“FAIRMONT OUTPUT JUMPS 


Production Last Week Was Larger by 366 
Cars Than the Week Before. 


The eleventh week of the strike shows that 
there continues to be an increased demand for 
coal. The bulk of the business of course is 
confined to mine-run. Practically no slack or 
lump coal is being turned out at the mines as 
the bulk of the plants at work are not equipped 
to produce them. 

Price levels thus far have kept within the range 
set by Secretary Hoover for the district. The 
quotation on mine-run is $3.50 maximum price. 
There are rumors of some higher prices, but 
investigation shows that if any exist they are being 
Obtained by small operators. Generally speaking, 
the producers have accepted the Hoover prices 
with good faith, knowing that a runaway market 
and a breach of faith with government officials 
would be playing into the hands of the United 
Mine Workers, who are basing their fight on 
“high price” propaganda and restricted production 
to scare the public. 
Freeport coal, a low-volatile grade mined ex- 
tensively along the Morgantown & Kingwood 
_ Railway, is bringing just as much as Pittsburgh or 
Sewickley, being grabbed up by steel plants or 
_ foundries, for which uses the low-sulphur con- 
tent is a favorable factor. General price condi- 
tions have showed some increases, although some 
/ coal has been sold at $3.25. 


Coal mines in Northern West Virginia on Mon- 
day loaded 412 cars of coal. This was 42 cars 
stronger than last Saturday’s production, but a 
trifle lower than the showing made on Wednesday, 
' Thursday and Friday of last week. 


The tonnage produced on Monday on the vari- 
| ous railroads and divisions was as follows: B. & 
_O.-Monongah Division, 86 cars; Charleston, 65 
cars; Connellsville, 25 cars; Cumberland, 78 cars; 
Morgantown & Kingwood, 99 cars; Morgantown 
-& Wheeling, 16 cars; Monongahela, 36 cars; 
_ Western Maryland, Belington, Weaver & North- 
ern, 7 cars. 

‘On Tuesday there were 157 mines at Poi 
which was two more than Tuesday of last week. 
The number at mines at work on Tuesday on 
| the various divisions were as follows: B. & O.- 
! Monongah, 29; Charleston, 40; Connellsville, 8; 






Cumberland, 31; Morgantown & Kingwood, 29; 
Monongahela, 8; Morgantown & Wheeling, 11, 
and Belington, Weaver & Northern, Western 
Maryland, 1. 

Coal production in Northern West Virginia last 
week jumped 366 cars compared to the previous 
week, the total being 2,445 cars. Every division 
showed gains. Only one road continues to pro- 
duce no coal at all, that being the Wyatt-Helen’s 
Run branch of the Western Maryland Railway. 

Mines along the Monongahela Railway in West 
Virginia made the greatest stride in the way of 
increased production last week. The Monongah 
Division of the B. & O. was second and the 
Charleston Division a close third. A decided gain 
was also noted on the Morgantown & Kingwood 
Railway. 

The gains made last week over the previous 
week were as follows: Monongahela, 82 cars; 
Monongah Division, B. & O., 65 cars; Charleston 
Division, 63 cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 51 
cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 34 cars; Con- 
nellsville Division, B. & O., 30 cars; Cumberland 
Division, 30 cars; Western Maryland, 11 cars. 

Along the Monongahela Railway in Pennsyl- 
vania last week there were 648 cars of coal loaded, 
which is the biggest showing since the strike 
began. This was 142 cars more than the previous 
week. 

Eastern coal loading on the Monongah Division 
showed signs of increasing last week, when 351 
carloads were shipped in that direction, which 
was a gain of 58 cars over the previous week. 
Western loadings showed a decline. Off the 
Charleston Division, B. & O., there was a gain 
of 77 cars in eastern loadings, the weekly total 
having been 433 carloads. 

Coke loading off the Monongah Division last 
week ascended to 95 cars, against 56 cars the 
previous week. Practically all of the coke con- 
tinues to go to the west. 

Last week saw a decided improvement in the 
movement of freight and coal on the B. & O. 
east of Grafton. <A total of 3,173 loads of freight 
were moved east, a gain of 339 cars over the 
previous week. Of that, 1,360 cars were coal, 
a gain of 298 cars. In fact, the general freight 
movement was the heaviest since the week ending 
April 1, when the strike started, and the coal 
movement was the largest since the week ending 
April 8. 

Wagon mines along the Monongah Division 
last week loaded 24 cars. This was against 17 
cars the previous week. Other divisions also had 
a few wagon mines working here and there. 

With the exception of the arrest of seven strik- 
ing miners and warrants being issued for 150 
others on Tuesday for alleged participation in an 
attack on the Hunsaker non-union plant near 
Watson, W. Va., everything was quiet in northern 
West Virginia early this week. 

Nothing less than a repetition of last year’s 
trouble in the southern part of the state will 
keep the Fairmont region in the union column, 
it is believed. Automatically the region will drift 
into the non-union column if production con- 
tinues to grow as it has in the past few weeks 
and the miners’ officials continue their present 
policy. 


Ohio Ports, Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal (cargo and fuel) 
from Lake Erie ports for the season to end of 
May was as follows: 


Port 1920 1921 1922 
Toledo weseee. 313,890 1,456,506 1,474,473 
Sandusky ....... 65,539 229,274 499,798 
Fitronesnee ce 327,341 435,382 7,946 
orainw seers 431,008 650,662 21,173 
Clevelandiy sree 45,186 663,495 50,062 
Ashtabtilaris seme 137,557 1,029,267 67,295 
Conneaut . 309,160 198,002 24,938 
JO" Gam oon 20,541 291,717 


30,260 


Cosgrove & Co., Johnstown, Pa., have just been 
appointed the Western distributors of the New 
River Collieries Co.’s Admiralty smokeless coal. 


QUIETER AT CINCINNATI 


Prices Soften Under Enhanced Production 
and Slackened Buying. 


The present week begins with softer conditions in 
the Cincinnati spot coal market, due to slower or- 
ders in the face of quickened production. Prices, 
which had been holding firm all last week, showed a 
tendency to weaken on Monday and Tuesday. The 
free shipment of “no-bill” coal and its accumulation 
at transfer points has served to aggravate the situa- 
tion, with its result of emergency sales. The larger 
buyers are playing a shrewd game in their periodical 
withdrawal from the market and are making an 
opportunity to get some comparatively cheap coal. 

Operators say, however, that they are likely to pay 
for their dilatoriness in not taking in ample sup- 
plies while the opportunity is good, for while freight 
rates will be down in July, there is a feeling that the 
rush of demand will inevitably force prices up. A 
very large tonnage of coal has moved during the 
last week, but a considerable portion of it has been 
under contract. 


Jobbers are having a hard time convincing pro- 
ducers that buyers just now are not willing to pay 
the maximum Hoover prices, and as a result a good 
deal of coal has accumulated on mine sidings dur- 
ing the past few days. When circumstances force 
this out, prices may suffer further, if the expected 
large orders from steam and by-product sources do 
not materialize, as operators believe they surely will 
later in the week. It is interesting to note that one 


of the biggest buyers of by-product coals in this 
market says that three large Ohio Valley furnaces 
have closed down, not because of a shortage of de- 
mand for their production, but because the present 
fuel prices will not permit these products to be turned 
out and marketed profitably. 


Eastern Kentucky Doing Better. 


Operations in practically all producing districts 
were well maintained and several of them showed a 
gain. Railroad conditions were said to be better in 
the Hazard and Harlan fields and loading increased 
accordingly. The Kanawha district continued to 
show a gain in its non-union operations. In this 
field, which was supposed to be hopelessly committed 
to the union cause, nearly 3,000 miners have returned 
to work under non-union conditions. This is about 
18 per cent of the old union force. 

In the other districts, what few recalcitrants have 
shown themselves have gradually drifted back to 
work, as their disposition to hold out received in- 
different encouragement from the union treasury and 
drew out no sort of negotiations from the operators, 
who seemed in no mood to initiate conferences look- 
ing to adjustment. 

The smokeless fields of West Virginia sent a large 
tonnage to tidewater during the week and main- 
tained a high tide of production. The tonnage de- 
livery of the New River and Winding Gulf districts 
were higher than at any time since the strike began 
and the Pocahontas ‘fields were loading very close 
to 100 per cent. Most of this coal went to meet 
Atlantic coastwise demands. The tonnage to New 
England was notably large. 


Current Prices. 


Prices on smokeless coals have fallen little below 
the Hoover schedule, though they have felt this week 
the softening influence of the reduced general de- 
mand. Lump has sold at from $3.50 to $3.75, mine- 
run at from $3.25 to $3.35, and slack from $3 to $3.25. 
In the high volatile coals, prices are based on mine- 
run. For most of last week these were from $3.25 
to $3.35, but early this week, quotations based on 
low spot demand and a superabundance of distress 
coal fell to $3, though there were some sales at $3.10 
and $3.15 and a few at $3.25. Practically all opera- 
tors count on a rally in selling rates before the close 
of the week. 

Conditions are said to be clear now for the begin- 
ning of the regular lake movement early in July 
or possibly the latter part of this month. This move- 
ment is getting a late start under embarrassing con- 
ditions of price, and predictions of a serious later 
congestion are frequently heard. A Cincinnati mare 
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ket committee, in co-operation with the railroads 
concerned, is trying to work out a solution. 


Transportation conditions are better. There is no 
general or considerable car shortage and _ traffic 
conditions otherwise show improvement. Railway 
managers are bending every energy to facilitate a free 
and expeditious movement of fuel cargoes, and they 
are particularly anxious to avoid congestions and 
embargoes in later movements to the lower lake ports. 

Retailers in Cincinnati and adjacent cities are not 
trying hard to sell coal just now. They are anxious 
first to see a readjustment of prices to the new 
wholesale standards. Two concerns already have 
put up prices and it is assumed that others will do so. 

In the case of smokeless lump, the advance of 50 
cents a ton is general. The advance in the case of 
high volatile coal, when made, was at the same rate. 
The public appears to regard this higher rate with 
complacency thus far, but this may be because it has 
not begun to buy as yet. 


IN NEW JERSEY 





Consumers Will Become Anxious in July 
Little Anthracite Left. 


A further survey of industrial plants in New Jer- 
sey bears out last week’s statement that, with few 
exceptions, stocks on hand are sufficient for two or 
three months from June 15th. In many instances 
purchasing agents report that they will buy in July, 
provided the strike shows no sign of let-up at that 
time. Those supplied to September are expected to 
become interested also. 

Accordingly, it is becoming increasingly evident, 
that there will not be enough coal to go around next 
month. It will take a miracle to avoid sky-rocketing 
prices. Coal is going to be scarce, and there will 
be a great many after the available. supply. 

Wholesale concerns are getting a few inquiries 
from consumers regarding contract tonnage. The 
buyer seems to expect a price in the neighborhood of 
$2.50 for a Pool 9 quality coal, and with a clause 
in the contract providing for any reduction in mining 
costs to be passed along to him. 

Few producers seem to care to consider contract- 
ing at the present time, however. There are too many 
uncertainties with regard to continued operation and 
tonnage. 3ut some companies with large outputs 
may be inclined to tie up a portion of their’ tonnage. 
They may feel that, in spite of the outlook for the 
rest of the coal year, it might be wise to lighten the 
burden of their sales department. However, it is 
only those who have more coal than they can handle 
conveniently in ordinary times, who may be disposed 
to obligate themselves, 


Anthracite Situation. 


As a whole, there is very little anthracite left in 
this territory. All storage and fresh mined coal 
has gone out of the market, except pea. 


Now, shipments have ‘ceased, except for storage 
pea, and washery coal and a percentage of river coal, 
As yet there is little demand for the washery prod- 
duct. Dealers are wary of stocking that. They have 
been initiated, and will not buy it unless they feel 
they have to. It is liable to make enemies if the 
householder does not have to burn it until next 
winter when better grades may be available. 


Today, the number of retail dealers who have so 
much domestic (or steam) anthracite on hand that 
they are still pushing the sale is zero. .A few scat- 
tered ones have a couple of hundred tons of nut and 
a small amount of stove and egg left, and these are 
reserving what they have left for emergency calls, 
hospitals, bakeries, and so forth. But not:a one is 
worried for fear the strike will end. before he can 
get rid of what he has, 


There is considerable apprehension that Western 
and New England shipments may reduce shipments 
to New Jersey to a minimum after the mines re- 
sume operation. Very little anthracite was sent West 
this spring before the strike ‘began.. There’ was not 
a great deal of time. between the opening of the 
Lakes to navigation and April ‘1st, i 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL 





More Attention Directed to Coal, but Public 
Shows Little Fear. 


There is considerable agitation in the press over 
the coal situation. People are being urged to buy 
now and avoid congestion and confusion later on. 
Predictions are made that the Hoover mine prices 
will result in an advance of $1 a ton on soft coal 
in the Twin Cities, since the soft coal being sold 
in here was based upon about $1.75 at the mine— 
just half of the Hoover price. It is suggested that 
as soon as stocks begin to be replenished, the re- 
duction in freights of 75c. on July 1st will cut the 
total increase from $1.75 to $1. 


However, so far as the general public is concerned 
the interest here is not in soft coal, although that 
furnishes the bulk of the coal tonnage, but in hard. 
And on anthracite the trade is dependent upon the 
350,000 tons or so on the docks at Duluth and 
Superior, of which not over half is of the popular 
sizes. 

In view of the manner in which anthracite is mar- 
keted in the Northwest—consigned payable when 
sold—it is clear that upon a resumption of mining, 
the mines will have a quicker market near at home 
for their product. This will mean difficulty in get- 
ting hard coal for the Northwest, and probably a 
short supply. Navigation closes December lst, and 
there will not be a great deal of surplus production 
to be moved before that time. 


Not a great deal could be done in the present state 
of affairs to aid the situation. Consumers who 
sought to place their orders now would have to wait 
endlessly to get them filled. When the stocks are 
exhausted, which would be soon if there were a 
concerted move toward buying, nothing more would 
be available until the collieries resume. If approx- 
imately half of the 350,000 tons of anthracite on the 
docks is of the popular sizes, then that means there 
is available at this time not to exceed 10 per cent 
ot a season’s supply, if that. And when that is 
exhausted, nothing more can be done except to at- 
tempt to divert buying to other sizes and grades. 


Anthracite Substitutes Available. 


Effort has been put forth along this line for some 
time. Peopie were urged to use buckwheat or pea 
coal, straight or mixed with other sizes. So long 
as the smaller sizes lasted this would doubtless be 
followed. There would also be a considerable effort 
to push coke, which has proved reasonably satisfac- 
tory in many domestic heating plants. In an emer- 
gency many would have to resort to coke in whole 
or in part. The local coking plant produces a large 
quantity of coke, so there would be a substitute avail- 
able for many homes. 


But despite the publicity which has bcen given to 
a serious situation, people are not buying freely, 
either in hard or soft coal. They are not yet be- 
coming alarmed, outside of some large concerns such 
as the railroads and light and power concerns, who 
have been protecting themselves for some time by 
quiet purchases. But the common run of industrial 
and other steam users have been willing to take no 


thought of the morrow until the morrow could speak 
for itself. 


It is quite a question as to how emphatically the 
coal trade will be justified in urging early buying. In 
times past they have indulged in prophecy of dire 
things, only to have their predictions flaunted and 
despised by many who saved money by waiting. Will 
the same thing occur again? 


Generally it is felt as certain that the adjustment 
of the wage scale is certain to mean lower wages, 
and therefore. lower coal costs. And there is the 
freight reductions also to further decrease the de- 


livered cost. Will the emergency which will develop. 


shortly boost prices for a length of time sufficient to 
make the anticipated ultimate saving a loss in the 
long run? 





The first boat of anthracite from Whitehall, N. Y., 
was loaded May 29th, by the Lee Coal Gove tds 
McGill Bldg., Montreal, and has now been delivered 
to Z. Marchand, Three Rivers, P. QO. 


CHICAGO ACTIVE 


Buyers Realize Seriousness of the Strike— 
Some Wish to Avoid Rush. 


Activity prevailed on the Chicago market las 
week and the fore part of this week, wherever non. 
union coal was being. offered for sale. The demanc 
from all sources picked up considerably during the 
past ten days and the wholesalers haye been ex. 
tremely busy filling orders from railroads, public 
utilities, commercial institutions and retail dealers 
There is now every indication that the buyers of 
coal have come to the full realization of the serious- 
ness of the strike. : 

Many circumstances have been combined to bring 
about the great improvement in the demand for coal 
noticed during the past ten days. The fact that the 
coal strike has lasted longer than many expected 
and still promises of no early settlement, went a 
long way toward arousing buyers who prepared for 
only a six weeks’ or two months’ shut down of the 
mines. 7 

Another factor is the reduction in freight rates. 
many of the larger buyers being far sighted enough 
to see that after July lst when the freight rates 
are lower many small buyers, who have been hold- 
ing off for just such a reduction, will swamp the 
market with orders and probably enhance the prices, 
Still another factor is the critical situation which 
is developing daily in the railroad workers’ ranks, 
which points to the possibility of a tie up in traffic 
and a consequent shortage of coal. | 

All of these factors are things that cannot easily 
be overlooked by the man who is now in need, or 
soon will be in need, of additional supplies of coal. 
Consequently the demand, based on these factors, was 
strong on the Chicago market this week. 


Prices Advance. 


Prices have moved to higher levels in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand, strange as that 
may seem to some of our legislators in Washington. 
While the market for western Kentucky mine run 
averaged around $4 early this week for spot ship- 
ments, and coal on track, which was scarce, brought 
a similar figure, the consumers are bidding the price 
up to $4.25 for shipments to arrive during June. It 
is no longer a matter of what the local wholesalers 
are asking, but rather what the consumers are bidding 
that makes the price. “4 

So far, mine run coal is not scarce on the Chicago 
market, but all offerings are readily absorbed. Screen- 
ings are becoming a very scarce article and‘ all 
small sizes equally hard to secure. io 

Retail trade has improved some during -the’ past 
week and prices are higher, based more on: the ad- 
vances by operators that followed the fixing of a 
maximum level of $3.50 by Secretary Hoover. This 
announcement of this price in: Washington was. fol- 
lowed by advances of 50 cents to $1.0n West Vir- 
ginia coal and in order to protect themselves the 
retailers were forced to pass the advance on to the 
buyers. While the action in Washington was not 
popular in this section, the main objection was based 
on the price stipulated by Secretary Hoover, rather 
than the idea of setting a price. | “a 

Movement of coal into this territory is largely from 
western Kentucky and coal from that field now con- 
stitutes the bulk of fuel being sold in Chicago. Som 
coal continues to arrive via the Great Lakes, four 
cargoes from Ohio points being received during the 
past week. Most of this coal, however, is for steel 
mills and coke plants and other large private enter- 
prises. % 

There is a better demand, a broader inquiry, for 
anthracite coal’ at the present time than there ha 
been for over 60 days. Apartment owners are sa 
to be buying liberally at the present time and s : 
householders are laying in their supplies ‘now to avoid 
any shortage which may develop in the fall from 
the present strike situation. ; 


Waste in the coal industry induced by a multiplicity 
of methods used in handling coal at the mines is: being 
attacked by the Standardization Division of the 
American Mining Congress through its committee on 
outside coal handling equipment, of which Dr. Henry 
M. Payne of New York is chairman. 7 
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Chicago Notes | 


G. F. Freitas, coal merchant from Sandusky, Ohio, 
was in the city for a short time last week. 


Fred Diebel, connected with the sales force of the 
Producers’ Coal Co., Cincinnati, was in Chicago last 
week for a short visit, 


J. J. Wade and L. C, Wade, grain, feed and fuel 
Jealers, with offices in Minneapolis, were among the 
visitors on the Chicago market last week. 


D. C. Shoemaker of the D. C. Shoemaker Coal 
Co., McCormick Building, left last week with his 
family for a month’s vacation in California. 


The Baker-Smith Coal Co. and the Interstate Coal 
Co. have moved into smaller quarters in the Lytton 
Building. These concerns are now located in room 


1433. 


- The Carland Coal Co., Old Colony Building, Chi- 
rago, has added the services of A. Kucera, formerly 
sales manager for the Midwest Coal Co., to its sell- 
ing organization. 

Walter J. Neekamp connected with the Litz-Smith 
Coal Co. of Huntington, W. Va., recently left Chi- 
cago accompanied by Mrs. Neekamp, following a 
short vacation here. 

The Ideal Fuel Co., 110 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, lost a valuable man recently, when Dennis 
O’Rouke, for many years their yard superintendent, 
passed away. He died of influenza. 


The Franklin Coal Co. of Chicago, with offices in 
the Old Golony Building, increased its capital stock 
from $150,000 to $200,000 and two more directors 
were named for the,company, making a total of five 
gn the Board of Directors. 


Brent Hart, president of the Hart Coal Corpora- 
tion, Morton Gap, visited the offices of the Sherwin 
Coal and Coke Co., 21 East Van Buren street, re- 
cently. The Sherwin concern is the selling agency 
for the Hart Coal Corporation, 


The J. K. Dering Coal Co. of Chicago has filed 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion charging that the I. C. Railway and the Big Four 
Lines with discriminatory rates on bituminous coal 
shipments between Eldorado and Roseview. 


Incidental to the winning of the hurdle race at 
the Annual Chicago Horse Show by “Great Heart,” 
owned by Francis S. Peabody of the Peabody Coal 
Co., a statue of “Great Heart,” valued at $1,000, was 
stolen. last week from the South Shore Country Club. 


I. L. Runyan, secretary of the Illinois‘and Wiscon- 
sin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, left with a dele- 
zation of Chicago and Illinois coal men last Monday 
aight to attend the three-day convention of the ‘Illi- 
qois and Wisconsin association at Delevan Lake, Wis. 


H. D. Kuhn of the Chicago office of the Puritan- 
Tuttle Coal Co.. was joined in Cincinnati last week 
sy his brother, H. D. Kuhn from Columbus, of the 
same company, to consult with Mr. Tuttle at head- 
quarters. W. R. Tuttle later made a hurried trip to 
Chicago on business. 

At the luncheon meeting of the Chicago Whole- 
sale Coal Shippers’ Association, held at the Union 
League Club last week, E. M. Platt of Platt & 








Brahm outlined the events of the American Whole-. 


sale Coal Association convention in Detroit for the 
information of the members of the Chicago associa- 
tion, 


Fred M. Pfaelzer, who has been associated with 
the Chicago wholesale coal business for some time 
past, recently organized a firm of his own to be known 
as the Pfaelzer Coal Co. Domestic, New River 
Pocahontas and steam coals will be handled. Offices 
have been opened in the Fisher Building. Phone 
Harrison 4064. : 


Robert H. Zoller of the Bell & Zoller Coal Co, is 
a member of a new building corporation which will 
soon commence work on the erection of a hotel in 
Chicago which will cost approximately $3,000,000 and 
‘s planned to be completed a year from this time. Mr. 
Zoller purchased the site upon which the new Lake 
Shore Driye Hotel will stand three months ago for a 
reported sum of $234,000. — 
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The Coal and Coke Committee of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce at their recent meeting voiced 
their approval of the new traffic director of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, James P. Haynes, 
who took up his work with the Chicago organization 
last week. Mr. Haynes, who was formerly commis- 
sioner of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeds the late Henry C. Barlow. 


Evidence that the Illinois coal miners’ earnings 
were more than adequate when mines were in opera- 
tion preceding the strike is presented in a statement 
issued late last week by the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association, showing the Illinois miners’ earnings for 
the three months’ period from January lst to March 
3lst. The data was prepared by Dr. Honnold, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Operators’ Association. 


F. C. Richey won the all-day trophy given by R. 
A. Harmon for competition between the members of 
the Chicago Coal Trade Golf Association in their 
meet held last week at Glen Oak Country Club. Play 
was also on for the Calumet Coal Co. and the Pea- 
body Coal Co.’s trophy. The play for these trophies 
has reached the semi-finals and will be continued 
at the next gathering of the club, which will be held 
June 27 at Flossmore Country Club, 


IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Prices Ease Off as Production Continues to 
Make Further Gains. 


ALToona, Pa., June 15.—Production in the Central 
Pennsylvania field continues to increase. Companies 
that have kept their mines in operation have been 
steadily augmenting their forces, making it possible 
for them to increase their output, 

As a result, during the week ending June 11th, 
there were 3,449 cars loaded in the district, as against 
2,723 the week previous, while during June up to 
and including the 11th the loadings were 4,970 cars, 
as compared with 3,824 cars in the corresponding 
period in May, or a gain of 1,146 cars. 

The striking miners throughout the district are 
now suffering great privation, and intense dissatis- 
faction with the policy of their leaders is manifesting 
itself, so that there is a widespread feeling prevail- 
ing that they cannot be held in leash much longer. 
In many places it is reported that the miners literally 
have nothing to eat. The best of feeling prevails 
towards their employers, who have not pressed them 
for rent, coal, light, etc., and who have given them 
ground to cultivate, and there is but little doubt that 
a majority of them would return to work now if 
the opportunity was afforded. 

Coal prices are slightly off as compared with last 
week, with $3.50 for the lower grades and $4 as the 
maximum for the higher grades. Most sales of the 
better grades are for $3.75 to $3.90. The lower 
grades are selling very readily and buyers, whose 
stocks are evidently running low, are not fussy. 





Fined for Violating Injunction. 


SOMERSET, Pa., June 13.—Twenty-nine men and ten 
women, including three officers of the Biesecker local 
of the U. M. W. in Somerset County, adjudged guilty 
of violating an injunction restraining union miners 
from interference with the operation of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. plants, were fined for contempt of 
court today. 

The three union officers were fined $100 each and 
their share of the costs, and paroled in the custody 
of the Sheriff for six months. The other men were 
fined $100 each and costs, $25 to be paid within ten 
days, and paroled for six months, The women were 
fined $75 each and costs and paroled for six months, 


Strikers Being Well Treated. 


ALToonA, Pa., June 15.—The Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, operating at Cresson and other 
points in Cambria County, is not collecting rent from 
striking miners living in company houses, nor requiring 
the tenants to pay light bills during the progress of 
the strike. Thomas H. Watkins, of New York, is 
president of the company....All of this company’s 
operations are unionized and haye ,been closed. since 
the strike started. RIN a Nicleee ; 
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QUIET AT BOSTON 





Consumers Unwilling to Pay Hoover Prices— 


Industrials Well Stocked. 


There has not been a very active market this 
week in Southern bituminous coals, due pre- 
sumably to the unwillingness of consumers to pay 
the maximum prices that are now prevailing. 
The word maximum is used advisedly, inasmuch 
as the prices prevailing at the present time in the 
Boston spot market are practically the equivalent 
of Secretary Hoover’s maximum “fair” price at 
the mine of $3.50 per net ton. Buyers, while com- 
mending Hoover’s effect to stabilize the market, 
assert that coal operators took advantage of a 
figure meant by the Secretary to be a maximum 
and intended to apply at some future date when 
the situation warranted that price, and imme- 
diately made that maximum into their minimum. 

A certain amount of coal is changing hands 
of course and cargoes are arriving at this port in 


the fulfillment of contracts entered into some 
time ago. The best grades of New River and 


Pocahontas are selling at about $8 to $8.25 and 
shippers are advising consumers to lay in a good 
share of their requirements. However, there is no 
noticeable rush to take advantage of the current 
spot quotations, buyers for certain of the big 
consuming interests asserting that bituminous can 
and will be sold cheaper. 

Some coal can be procured cheaper than prices 
now being named, a limited amount of business 
being offered at $7.85. The situation that was 
feared some time ago, namely, that Western con- 
sumers would bid away most of the West Vir- 
ginia coals, thus leaving New England with but 
a small percentage of normal shipments, has not 
materialized. Coal can still be had from the 
Southern fields and if wanted in. sizable quanti- 
ties, it will be found that the prices would be 
within reason. 

Reserve stocks here in New England are still 
of substantial proportions, though there has been 
considerable depletion the past two months. 
Nevertheless, the large interests are steadily re- 
ceiving coal on such contracts as are yet uncom- 
pleted, so that some part of the stocks on hand 
is being regularly renewed. It is expected that 
there will be considerable buying along about 
July 1st whether the strike situation has changed 
by that time or not. 


Coal May Be Scarce. 


Shippers feel, of course, that consumers will 
not be able to maintain their more or less in- 
different attitude toward the possibility of a 
shortage since with every week that passes re- 
serve stocks in the country are going lower and 
lower. When demand starts up, it is likely to 
be a concerted movement and, shippers point 
out, prices are bound to reflect the situation, while 
at the same time coal may be quite difficult to 
get. There is another possibility to consider, 
and that is the railroad strike, which the unions 
say must surely come about, in view of the wide- 
spread wage reductions. A coal and rail strike 
simultaneously, would be a very serious develop- 
ment, indeed, and if it did eventuate, a panic in 
the coal situation would result. Well-informed 
men deprecate the talk of a rail strike, however. 

It is admitted by shippers that buyers are hold- 
ing up their purchases as far as they can, until 
after July lst, so that they may .be able to take 
advantage of the 10 per cent rate reduction, which 
on Southern coal to this port will amount to 
28 cents a ton and to as much.as 50 cents a ton 
on shipments inland. The average saving on 
bituminous to points in. New England would be 
about, 35 cents a ton, and as business is. yet by. 
no means normal, any and .every’ economy is 
welcomed. 

_The chief topic of conversation.,in most.of the 
offices of the big coal shippers. hereabouts this 
week was the asking of bids by. the .Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for some 26,000 tons of 
steam coal for its 20. hospitals,. sanitariums and 
State schools, delivery to be made before Septem- 
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ber Ist. It is expected that there will be sharp 
competition for this desirable piece of business 
and that guésses have been made when the bids 
are opened, it will. be found that the prices at 
which the coal is offered will be substantially 
under present spot quotations. At any rate, the 
publication of the bids will afford a real test of 
the actual market next week. 

In the wholesale anthracite market the situa- 
tion is in a condition of status quo, with no 
domestic sizes available except chestnut and there 
is only a little of that. Retailers state that house- 
hold buying, stimulated by the fear of shortage, 
has increased to such an extent that stocks in 
yards are now practically exhausted. A week ago, 
10 tons would be delivered without any question, 
but today only one or two tons will be sold to 
an individual. It would not be surprising if the 
fuel administrator took a hand in the matter and 
ordered rationing. 





HAMPTON ROADS 


Coastwise Shipments Heaviest for Year, With 
Prices Little Changed 


The strike in the unionized coal fields has changed 
the complexion of the coal trade at Hampton Roads 
by cutting down shipments from here to New Eng- 
land ports and building up tonnages destined for 
other coastwise points. It is revealed by reports 
that New England shipments from Hampton Roads 
declined in April and again in May, while other 
coastwise tonnage, including shipments to New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore has practically 
doubled each month. 

These reports show that New England received 
from this port during the month of March 1,160,787 
net tons, while the April tonnage was 807,000 and 
in May it was only 768,000 net tons. Other coast- 
wise shipments, including tonnage for inside the 
capes, under which head Baltimore cargoes come, 
amounted to 143,744 net tons in March; 334,000 
tons in April, and 618,000 net tons last month, while 
other ports along the North Atlantic are drawing 
coal steadily from Hampton Roads. 

Prices have given a further display of strength 
under the influence of a quickening movement from 
the piers and a slight increase in buying power in 
the coastwise trade. But the upward movement of 
prices this week has not been marked. Smokeless 
coals are no higher than $6.50 at the piers, and some 
quotations are around $6.25. But the belief that buy- 
ing will grow stronger is entertained in many quar- 
ters, with the result that there is a constant tendency 
to look for higher prices. 


Current Quotations. 


Quotations at the piers this week are within a 
very short distance of the maximum fixed at the 
Hoover conferences, Quotations at Hampton Roads 
for this week have been around $6.25 to $6.50 for 
Pool 1 grade, $6.15 to $6.35 for Pool 2, while high 
volatile coals, with little demand, are ranging from 
$6.50 to $6.75 per gross ton piers. 

Movement of coal to coastwisé destinations in- 
creased last week, showing an average daily dump- 
ing for the week of 64,000 tons, which is the best 
figure for any full-time week since the strike’ began. 
This total was also the largest for any week this 
year. 

The records show that for the week ending June 
9 384,953 tons passed over the piers: at Hampton 
Roads, while for the previous week it was 361,647 
tons. For the same week last year the dumpings 
were 560,216 tons. For the year today 6,940,452 tons 
has passed over the piers, as compared with 7,225,600 
tons for the same period last year. 

Stocks at tide have been subject to little change. 
Almost as much coal was on hand at piers at the 
beginning of this week as was there last week. Ship- 
ments from the mines have been practically as heavy 
this week as they were during the tremendous move- 
ment of the latter part of May. West Virginia 
mines are producing almost at capacity, and perhaps 
because the impending freight rate reduction is hold- 
ing off buyers in the interior, shipments to tide have 
been very heavy. 
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JOHNSTOWN SITUATION 


Range from $3.50 to $4, With 
Considerable Quiet Buying. 


Prices 


Jounstown, Pa., June 15.—Marketing conditions 
throughout the district continue about the same 
as during the past week to ten days. More in- 
quiries have been received of late, however, and 
a good demand exists for bituminous from Somer- 
set and Cambria counties, but production is 
limited. 


The prices as quoted by Johnstown operators 
vary to a great extent, but the prevailing prices 
for the different grades appear to be from $3.50 
to $4, with a small amount more being charged 
in some quarters. These prices, however, repre- 
sent the sentiment of the majority of the opera- 
tors. 


Little doubt exists that the consumer is getting 
on the rocks” and is trying to get as much coal 
as possible to fill the depleted stocks, without 
really showing the operators that he is in the 
market as of necessity. 


So far no word has been heard from the recent 
conference with Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
in which operators from this section took an 
active part, and operators are waiting to hear 
what the result of their conference will be. With 
West Virginia operators agreed at a $3.50 figure, 
heads of the various companies in this section 
feel that a higher price, probably $4.25 or there- 
abouts, would be satisfactory to Cambria and 
Somerset counties. 


Output Not Much Changed. 


Plenty of orders might be filled, it is claimed, 
if the coal could be mined, but as conditions are 
at present, this district is not making any great 
headway, although the output is slightly increased 
during the past few weeks over what it has been. 
With the ending of the eleventh week of the 
strike, the situation in regard to mining remains 
practically unchanged. 


What few buyers are holding off to get the 
benefit of lower freight rates after July 1st, does 
not “cut much ice,” according to the operators, 
the contention being that the possible small sav- 
ing has nothing to do with the situation. On 
top of this, talk of a railroad strike has accentu- 
ated the demand for coal. 


Some of the larger industries are getting into 
the market again, which lends further support to 
the theory that the stocks are being used up 
gradually. In a number of instances, consumers 
have asked that their shipments be hurried up as 
much as possible. Either the stocks are getting 
lower and lower, or they are scared that a strike 
on the railroads might take place and tie up 
things completely. 


Operators in this section claim that many more 
miners would be back into the mines if it were 
not for their fear of the radicals, whom it is 
alleged are in the section. Many houses have 
been blown up, riots have occurred, and it is 
fear of consequences such as this that keeps 
many of them away. 


With their money practically all gone as a 
result of the 11 weeks’ siege, there are many who 
would gladly go back to work at the 1917 scale 
or a scale about that figure, but fear for their 
safety. Production would leap to about a 50 
per cent basis at least, it is believed by some 
operators, if this could be overcome, but with the 
disorder that has occurred the past few weeks, 
there is little likelihood that it can be accom- 
plished. 





The Elkhorn Gas Coal Co. and the Buck 
Branch Coal Co., with mines in eastern Kentucky, 
have been merged under the name of the Elkhorn 
Coal Co. Officers are: R. A. Crockett, presi- 
dent; J. R. Vermillion, vice-president; H. W. 
Crockett, secretary-treasurer. Headquarters are 
at Bluefield, W. Va. 
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ANOTHER CONFERENCE 


Operators and Retail Dealers Represented 
at Thursday’s Meeting. 


Another conference between Secretary Hoover 
and coal operators and retail dealers was held in 
Washington last Thursday. Mr. Hoover pre- 
sented some further suggestions for meeting the 
price situation and obtained a promise that the 
retailers will sell all coal at cost plus a reason- 
able selling charge. Tt was stated that the diffi- 
culties between Mr. Hoover and the retailers have 
been ironed out. 

The retailers, it was stated, will endeavor to 
carry out Mr. Hoover’s suggestion that stocks of 
bituminous coal which were bought at pre-strike 
figures shall be reserved for the smaller house- 
hold trade and that the price of such coal shall 
not be advanced, that retail prices for other coal 
shall be based upon average purchase prices with 
the usual handling charges, that the retailers pre- 
vent rising mine prices by calling the attention 
of the Government to price demands out of line 
with the established bases and that retailers handle 
coal on straight lines from operator and whole- 
saler without speculative resales in the trade. 

Secretary Hoover announced that the anthra- 
cite coal operators have agred not to advance the 
price of coal now held above the level prevailing 
during the past week which, he said, was lower 
than at the beginning of the strike. 

Pennsylvania bituminous operators, Mr. Hoover 
said, have accepted the voluntary price agreement 
plan and negotiations are being carried on with 
Kentucky operators by wire. 


Mr. Hoover urged that operators ni the fields 
where a price basis has not yet been established, 
which represent only from 15 to 20 per cent of 
the total tonnage now being produced, should 
immediately reduce selling prices for spot coal to 
the Garfield price, including the standard selling 
expense plus such additions for increased costs 
as can be justified in individual cases. 


Mr. Hoover said that there had been few viola- 
tions of the spirit of the price arrangement in the 
districts where the operators have accepted it. 


The bituminous operators were represented at 
the conference with Secretary Hoover by Jo3G@ 
Bradley, C. E. Bockus, A. W. Calloway, E. E. 
White, J. J. Tierney, A. M. Ogle, president of 
the National Coal Association, and J. D. A. Mor- 
row, vice-president of the association. The Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Association was 
represented by Roderick Stephens, chairman of 
the board of directors, J. Maury Dove, Jr., a 
director of the association, and J. E, O’Toole, 
executive secretary. ‘ 





Coal Consumption of Locomotives. 


The question is often asked how much coal it takes 
to run a freight train. Of course a great deal depends 
upon the weight of the train and the profile of the 
road, but some details obtained by the New York 
Central management in a recent conservation test 
may serve to give an idea on this subject. 


One train was operated from West Albany to 
DeWitt, a distance of 140 miles, on a consumption of 
13,395 pounds of coal. Fi 

A heavier train running from DeWitt to West 
Albany used twice as much coal, or 29,295 pounds. 
This train consisted of 71 loads and one empty car. a 

A third train made the 61 miles from St. Johns- 
ville to West Albany, with 76 cars, on 8,786 pounds 
of coal. BY | 

On another occasion an engine pulled 80 cars from 
Clearfield to Avis, 101 miles, on 12,300 pounds of 
coal. ; 

ub 


Proposals of Henry Ford to reduce coal rates on 
his railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, which 
originally were suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be allowed to go into effect 
on July 1, under a final decision rendered by the 
Commission on Wednesday. 7 
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Efforts Being Made to End Bituminous Strike 


Miners as Well as Some of the Operators Appear to Be More Anxious to Negotiate— 
Eleven Weeks of Idleness Has Proved Hard Strain on Strikers. 


While the bituminous strike situation shows little 
change on the surface at the end of the eleventh 
week, the labor leaders and some of the operators 
‘are undoubtedly in a more conciliatory frame of mind. 
‘This increases the chances of an early resumption of 
‘mining in at least a portion of the union districts, 
“but when and where the first break will occur is 
‘something that cannot be predicted with any great 
hdence. 

' Reports from many districts indicate that the union 
officials will have hard work keeping the ranks of 
‘their followers intact long after July lst. A dispatch 
‘from Pittsburgh, for instance, says that the Western 

Pennsylvania miners threaten to return to work if 
not provided with money, food and clothing for them- 
selves and their families. Virtually an ultimatum has 
been served on the U. M. W. leaders by the rank 
and file, it is said, the effective date being July 1st in 
most cases. Wives and children of striking miners, 
and even miners themselves, have appeared in various 
towns begging for food and clothing. 


Similar reports come from other fields and it is 
evident that many union men are willing to return 
to work on the best terms obtainable. Thus far 
they have held out in a spirit of loyalty to the union 
and because of fear of the radical element. But 
neither loyalty nor fear will prevail beyond a certain 
point, and it would seem as if the limit of endurance 
has about been reached in the case of many of the 
strikers. 





Division in Operators’ Ranks. 


Some of the operators are ‘also having a hard time 
of it and®are anxious to get the strike settled while 
they are still solvent. Where financial weakness is 
not the impelling motive, there are other considera- 
tions that make it desirable to resume operations. 
Dissension is reported among the operators in some 
fields over the question of an interstate wage confer- 
ence. 


Some are said to be willing to participate in one, 
since there seems to be no other way of bringing 
about an early settlement, while others are as strong- 
ly opposed as ever to a renewal of the four-state 
agreement. Opinion is also divided on. the check-off. 

Members of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting last Tuesday and reaffirmed 
their opposition to the four-state. arrangement and 
the check-off. In a statement issued by the associa- 
tion it was announced that “last week we again asked 
the union to meet with us to take up the matter of a 
working scale,” and that this request was rejected. 


Illinois to Go It Alone. 


Illinois operators announced definitely on Wednes- 
day that they would deal only with their own men 
in any future wage conference, declaring the time had 
passed when a joint conference with operators in 
other states was desirable. The announcement con- 
Stituted a refusal to join certain Ohio operators 
‘for the opening of joint negotiations’ looking toward 
an end of the strike. 
yoiced their opposition to an inter-state conference. 

A dispatch from Cleveland says that reports from 
Pittsburgh that a new Pennsylvania coal operators’ 
association had been formed brought predictions 
from local operators that the first break in the strike 
may not be far distant. 

Officials of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, an organization of Eastern Ohio operators, 
admitted a change in the Pennsylvania organization 
‘might afford a wedge with which to open the way for 
negotiations on the old four-state agreement basis 
with the miners. The association, according ‘to Whit- 
ney Warner, its vice-president, has always been in 
favor of the four-state agreement, but Western Penn- 
Sylvania operators and those of Southern Ohio have 
ot up against it. 

* Thomas’ K: Maher, president of the Waties ‘Col- 
lieries Co., of Cleveland, was quoted as saying” that 


Indiana operators have also 





he understood conferences of bituminous operators 
were going on throughout the Central Competitive 
Field in an effort to get together on a peace offer to 
the unions. This report was confirmed by William 
Green, secretary-treasurer of the U. M. W. He 
explained that it would be necessary for operators 
joining in the conference to control enough tonnage 
so that any wage agreement they might make with 
the miners would be the basis for pay throughout 
the central field, which in turn is the basing scale 
for all other soft coal fields operating union mines. 

“The miners are ready to meet the operators of 
the Central Competitive Field on a substantial ton- 
nage basis, and have been since the beginning of the 
strike,” said Mr. Green. 

It would appear as if the union officials are now so 
anxious to conclude peace that they will negotiate 
with operators controlling a bare majority of the 
tonnage, instead of insisting that all the large in- 
terests must be represented. 


West Virginia Producing Heavily. 


Production in some of the non-union fields con- 
tinues to grow, the principal gains being in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Coal loadings for last week in West Virginia 
showed a gain of 90,600 tons over those of the week 
ending June 3rd, according to a report issued by the 
West Virginia Coal Association. This made the total 
loadings for the week 1,695,300 tons, or 195,300 tons 
more than the normal average weekly production in 
the state. 

“The gains were principally in the three former 
union fields which the United Mine Workers of 
America claim are on strike,” said Walter H. Cun- 
ningham, secretary of the association. “The New 
River field led the list with an increased tonnage of 
40,000 tons. Decided gains were also reported in the 
Kanawha and Northern West Virginia districts. 

“The non-union fields showed slight increases, their 
gains not being as heavy, as they are now producing 
all the coal they can ship with the present car sup- 
ply. 

“Operators in the former union fields also report 
an increase in the number of men who are appearing 
at the mines ready and anxious to work. Under 
these conditions they expect that the mines of the 
state will continue to increase their output and new 
production records are expected.” 

Word comes from Washington that the President 
is not contemplating any important, immediate or 
drastic action toward ending the strike. The Ad- 
ministration is said to consider that its best course 
will be to refrain from any action other than that 
which would be considered helpful by the parties to 
the controversy. This position, it is indicated, will be 
maintained so long as the situation shows plenty of 
coal for the railroads, public utilities and industrial 
consumers. ° 


Cosgrove a College Trustee. 


Axtoona, Pa., June 15—John C. Cosgrove, presi- 
dent of Cosgrove & Co., Johnstown, Pa., has been 
elected a trustee of the Pennsylvania State College. 
In addition to his identification with the coal min- 
ing industry of the state, and Illinois, Mr. Cos- 
erove is president of the Farmers Mortgage & Trust 
Co., of Johnstown, and he also conducts a large farm, 
being especially interested in the raising and develop- 
ment of blooded stock. 


W: H. Blight, Hulett Building, Elmira, N. Y., 
writes that he has purchased an interest in the Eagle 
Mining Co. at Eddyville, Pa., and expects to resume 
mining soon. The coal is classed in Pool 10 and the 
property is on the Shawmut Railroad. Mr, Blight 
tells us that he is now the leading jobber at Elmira, 
as there is no one else left in that particular line. 
‘Elmira was once quite an active place in the distribu- 
tion of tonnage. 
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MINERS NOT PRIVILEGED 


Géorge Otis Smith Says Their Wages Must 
Be Deflated. 


George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, delivered an address in New York last 
Tuesday before the self-styled Public Committee on 
Coal, of which Norman Hapgood is chairman. After 
referring to over-development and under-employment 
in the bituminous industry Mr. Smith said: 


“To make possible the cheaper coal that our Ameri- 
can industries need and also the larger earnings that 
both capital and labor deserve, the coal industry must 
reform itself. And not the least essential factor in 
this reform must be the co-operation of labor. From 
the standpoint of the consumer of anthracite, there 
is no difference between excessive wages demanded 
by a labor monopoly and excessive profits demanded 
by a capital monopoly or excessive royalties demanded 
by a coalland monopoly. 

“The coal miner, whether in the anthracite field or 
the bituminous fields, can not be put in a privileged 
class any more than the so-called coal baron. The 
world owes the coal miner a living only as he earns 
it, but he certainly should have a better chance to 
earn it—a longer year and a longer day. Lower 
wages but more pay—less per ton or per day, but 
more tons and more days in the year—is the equitable 
way of deflating coal prices.” 

The speaker also charged the coal operators with a 
short-sighted policy of opposition to public inquiries 
into the facts of the industry. “The public is sus- 
picious about everything related to the coal business,” 
he declared, “and the more grudgingly the facts are 
made known the more suspicions the public becomes. 
Eventually the facts will be disclosed, whatever the 
opposition; and indeed the coal industry itself needs 
these facts as much as the public does, especially at 
a time of impending shortage- like the_ present. 

“However true it is that the coal industry, with 
all its experience, can best be its own physician, the 
public is becoming impatient for results, and it 
measures success by the price of coal. In his appeal 
last month for the co-operation of moral forces and 
good will in the coal business, Secretary Hoover 
talked plainly to the coal producers and said that 
if our coal industry does not govern itself it will 
surely be governed by the public. Just now the public 
is asking for facts.” 


OLD READING DEBT WIPED OUT 


“Stand a man off long enough and there’s no 
need to pay,” seems to be the idea of the Supreme 
Court in the recent Reading segregation case. 
As the veterans of the trade will remember, the 
P. & R. C. & I. Co. experienced acute financial 
difficulties in its early days and was not only 
unable to pay freight on tonnage shipped via the 
Philadelphia & Reading RR., but had to borrow 
heavily from the railroad company to pay current 
expenses. 

As a result, a debit balance aggregating some- 
thing like $70,000,000 was accumulated at the 
time of the reorganization in 1896. This was 
taken over by the Reading Company as a claim 
against the Coal & Iron Company, the latter 
continuing to carry it on its books as a debit 
item. 

Now the Supreme Court says that these two 
items are mere bookkeeping entries, and it is 
ordered that they shall be cancelled. We presume 
this must» be accepted as good law, in view of 
its source, but it is to be hoped that it will not 
be adopted generally as a new way to pay old 
debts—a theme commented upon by Benjamin 
Franklin one hundred and fifty years ago. 

It might be said in conclusion, with reference 
to the Reading case, that from time to time, when 
in funds, the Coal & Iron Company has paid 
interest on its debt, and so the matter has not 
been altogether a dead issue. 

Apparently, notwithstanding recent decision, 
more litigation is to follow before the segregation 
plan is finally decided. 
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Anthracite Miners Expected to Call Strike 


Their Refusal to Arbitrate and Taking of Strike Vote Indicates a Long Struggle— 
Operators Willing to Leave Whole Matter in Hands of Commission. 





The anthracite miners have flatly rejected the 
operators’ offer to submit the wage question to ar- 
bitration. Their refusal to place the whole matter 
in the hands of a commission to be appointed by 
President Harding, as proposed by the operators, was 
formally announced at a meeting in New York last 
Thursday of the sub-committee that has been con- 
ducting the wage negotiations. 

Following the delivery of the miners’ reply, the 
operators reiterated their willingness to arbitrate and 
declared.that they could go no further. The con- 
ference adjourned without setting a date for another 
meeting. Both sides regard the negotiations as 
broken off, at least for the present. 

“We don’t see what more any man or organization 
could do,” Samuel D. Warriner, spokesman for the 
operators, said after the conference. 

“Tt looks like a strike,’ asserted Philip Murray, 
vice-president. of the United Mine Workers and 
spokesman for the scale committee. ‘“We will call 
out even the maintenance men, if necessary.” 


Strike Decision June 26th. 


The strike votes now being taken will be counted, 
Mr, Murray said, in the various district headquarters 
on June 22d. The scale committee will meet at 
Wilkes-Barre on June 26th to decide whether the 
present suspension shall be declared a strike and also 
whether the 5,000 to 6,000 anthracite maintenance 
men shall be called out. 

Mr. Warriner would not say what would be the 
next action on the part of the employers. When 
asked whether they would urge President Harding 
to appoint an arbitration commission he replied: 
“That depends on the circumstances.” 

Asked whether the employees would make a con- 
dition that an arbitration tribunal should consider 
only wages and working conditions, he replied that 
they would not. 


No Strings to Operators Offer. 


“If the commission should decide that an investi- 
gation of prices, costs, etc., is relevant or pertinent to 
a study of our differences with the miners, we 
would agree to that and abide by the award,” he said. 

The miners refused to submit the question at 
issue to arbitration, because, among other things, 
the operators “assumed that labor in the anthracite 
mines is a commodity,” and because the “considera- 
tion of human standards is precluded.” 

Their reply expresses willingness to undertake 
the settlement of the controversy on condition that 
the operators agree to an actual eight-hour day and 
complete union recognition and that existing rates 
of pay be taken as a “starting point” for future 
deliberations, 

In other words, they appear to be willing to con- 
tinue negotiations and even arbitrate if the operators 
will concede in advance to all their principal demands 
except the wage increase, and will agree not to press 
for a reduction. The plain truth of the matter is 
that the union officials, as well as the rank and 
file of the anthracite miners, are anxious to end the 
suspension on the basis of the old scale which ex- 
pired April 1st. 

Their refusal to arbitrate shows they realize that 
an impartial tribunal would doubtless decide a reduc- 
tion was in order. The operators have at last suc- 
ceeded in putting the miners on the defensive, for 
the side that refuses arbitration at the hands of a 
commission appointed by the President of the United 
States cannot hope to win popular support for their 
cause. 

It looks as if the struggle is settling down into 
an endurance contest, not so much between the 
miners and operators as between the miners and the 
coal-consuming public. If the fight goes on to the 
bitter end, both sides can hold out until cold 
weather, 


The threat to call out the maintenance men would 
not necessarily result in the collieries being flooded, 
for the pumps could be manned by foremen, clerks 
and other employees who are not members of the 
U. M. W. 

In refusing to arbitrate, the miners’ representatives 
on the sub-committee were carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the general scale committee, which met in 
Hazleton on June 6th and 7th. 


Final Word from Operators. 


The operators made this rejoinder to the decision 
announced by the labor members of the  sub- 


committee : 


“It is evident from your reply to our offer of 
unrestricted arbitration that you are not willing to 
further negotiate with us, nor to submit the matters 
in controversy to a tribunal appointed by the Presi- 
dent unless the principal question to be considered, 
namely, wages, is only to be considered by revision 
upward. 

“It would have been just as reasonable if, in mak- 
ing our arbitration proposal, we had stipulated that 
only a downward adjustment of wages should be 
considered. 

“You make the further stipulation that to the 
recognition heretofore accorded your union shall be 
added the closed shop and check off. We cannot 
agree to the restrictions and limitations you propose. 

“Our proposal that a tribunal to be appointed by 
the President should ascertain and consider all the 
facts and determine the questions covering wages 
and conditions of employment at issue between us 
contains no restrictions or qualifications. The power 
of the tribunal should not be limited by the various 
reservations you make. Arbitration confined to its 
scope and limited to action in one direction only, 
regardless of facts, is no arbitration. 

“With a full realization of our responsibility to the 
public, and with a sincere desire to secure a settle- 
ment of our controversy, we have offered a proposal 
of arbitration the character and fairness of which 
cannot be reasonably questioned. 

“We can go no further. We stand on this offer 
of arbitration. If you refuse it, and continue the 
present suspension, or carry out your threat of call- 
ing a strike, the responsibility is yours.” 





A Dash of Cold Water Needed. 


Our friend Joggins commented in interesting 
vein the other day relative to the material that 
we recently printed on the theme “There’s a 
Reason.” 

He said, “I recognize that there was some 
exaggeration in the material; the situation was 
perhaps a little overdrawn, but sometimes force- 
ful, energetic treatment is necessary; just as a 
dash of cold water is recommended as first aid 
treatment in certain cases. It produces a beneficial 
effect because of the shock which it gives, some- 
thing which the calm application of warm water, 
so useful in other cases, never would produce. 

“You know, too,” he continued, “that generally 
man does not relish being told that he needs a 
shave, but it is a friendly office to perform in 
some instances, and the suggestion should be 
appreciated, even though it may seem a trifle 
rude at times.” 


eT 


One commentator says that if the railroads can be 
made prosperous through good earnings (even if at 
present the business with which they are supplied is 
not profitable to the originators), the favorable 
position of the carriers will aid in producing real 
Prosperity all around. 





Send for a copy of our Annual. You will need it. 
Price $2.50. 
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Coal Trade Representatives Should Presen 


Arguments Discreetly. : 


The coal people heretofore have been able to take 
refuge in the fact that certain officials were mere 
politicians or professors, but when dealing with 
Hoover they are dealing with a practical man of 
well-known attainments. He understands the prac. 
tical side of life in regard to constructive and money- 
making affairs, while his education and intelligence 
make him an adversary of no mean ability when it 
comes to logic, either extemporaneous or in epistolary 
form. . 

Furthermore, his righthand man is one who knows 
the coal business from the ground up; a man with 
an experience of four years shoveling coal on the 
locomotives of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and of 
several times four years’ experience as a representa- 
tive of one of the largest coal shipping houses in the 
bituminous trade . ; 

Trade representatives whose knowledge of affairs 
commingle a degree of self-sufficiency with such news 
of the outside world as reaches remote retail offices 
unaided by the assistance of trade journals may well 
ponder before they couch their lances against the 
Secretary of Commerce. They may think they know 
it all, but will find they have something still to learn. 


Official Statements Sure of Space. 


Furthermore, any statement emanating from a 
Cabinet officer is sure of ready attention by the press. 
Each member of the Cabinet is officially in line for 
the highest national office, and a dignity therefore 
attaches to any statement from him that will never 
be accorded to comment from a dealer in coal in 
Keokuk, Oshkosh or even Chicago. Therefore 
caution should be exercised lest the starting of an 
argument brings forth a rejoinder that will “hol 
them for a while,” as the saying is. 

In suggesting that low-priced coal be reserved for 
the small householders, the Secretary of Commerce 
probably did not mean that certain tons of coal should 
be specifically set aside and earmarked, but only that 
the small buyer should receive a certain preference. 
This is in line with action taken by the anthracite 
interests at certain critical times, arrangements being 
made through dealers in New York City and else- 
where to supply small buyers at close to the actual 
cost price. Bluntly, this is simply a matter of keep- 
ing the public quiet—a policy that will be recognized 
as advantageous. 7 

Certainly the retail trade is made to appear in a 
poor light when its representatives go before Mr. 
Hoover one day with a demand for regulation of the 
wholesale price of coal, and come around a little later 
with onnosition to anv Government policy, official or 
unofficial, looking to the control of the coal business. 
That certainly creates a poor impression, and almost 
forces a rejoinder to the effect that they want to buy 
coal as cheap as Government pressure can mark it 
down and be free to sell it as high as they can. 4 


if 





All Quiet at Newport. 


A retailer at Newport, R. I., writes: 

“The coal trade here is and has been exceedingl 
dull. Weather was so fine during the spring tl : 
domestic consumers were able to save coal hb 
letting furnace fires go out and starting their gas 
ranges earlier than usual. Gas is being used 
more and more. Coke is used some, but not a 
large amount. 

“A few people have laid in a supply of anthraci e 
for next winter, saying that they prefer to pay 
the high price rather than to worry next autumn. 
But the public in general is waiting for a lower 
price. Only two firms in Newport laid in large 
stocks against the strike. The others have only 
a moderate supply.” 













The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association has. 
issued in pamphlet form the testimony of J. D, A. 
Morrow hefore the House Committee on Labor last. 
April. This comprises many facts relating to 
bituminous mining costs, prices, profits, etc. 


June 17, 1922 
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_ The salient points of the controversy between Secre- 
| 


tary Hoover and the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
_ Association are revealed in the correspondence passing 
between the Secretary and the officials of the associa- 
/ tion. Below are some extracts from a letter written 
to Mr. Hoover on June 6th by Homer D. Jones and 
Roderick Stephens, president and chairman, respec- 
tively, of the retail organization: 
_ “Tn so far as the existing maximum price of $3.50 
f. 0. b. mines on West Virginia coal, whether Poca- 
~hontas, New River, Third Vein, Fourth Vein or any 
other kind of coal is concerned, the retailers, not 
. knowing the operator’s profit or loss, or their prob- 
lems, costs of doing business, can not discuss that 
phase of the question. 
“However, the retail coal dealers know that prices 
to them were increased to a large extent, coincident 
with the fixing of the maximum price of $3.50, and 
that as a result retail dealers were not only forced 
into an embarrassing position with their customers 
on undelivered and prospective orders, but are now 
forced at once to increase their prices to the house- 
holder to the same degree that mine prices have been 
advanced to the retail coal dealer. 

“Spot prices to regular retail dealer customers on 
high grade Pocahontas and New River smokeless 

-mine-run were as follows: February, $1.35 to $1.75; 
‘March, $1.60 to $1.75; April, $1.75; May, $1.75, to 
$2; June, $3 to $3.50. 

“The $3 to $3.50 prices became effective for June 
shipments. Prior to June lst, many operators with- 
drew existing quotations ‘until after Hoover con- 
ference. After June Ist some operators stated they 
had cancelled unfilled May orders at May price and 
would ship cars due at June price. 

“As the matter stands today, the retailer must base 
his selling price on the mine cost. The great majority 
have no alternative now than to figure their coal on 
a mine cost of $3 to $3.50. Therefore, will Mr. 
Secretary and his associates explain whereby and 
how a retailer whose stocks are exhausted, or sold, 
can be expected to continue to sell coal to the buying 
public at $7.50 per ton, which was the prevailing 
retail price based upon a mine price of $1.75 to $2 per 

‘ton and freight of $3.58 per ton, and a reasonable 
retail handling charge. 

“Why is it not logical and fair to admit that if 
the mine price to a retailer advances $1.25 to $1.75 
per ton, that the retailer’s price to the ultimate con- 
sumer must advance likewise? 

“The press notices stating that the retailers had 
upset your program and that the retailers refused co- 
‘operation is preposterous, untrue and unfair. The 
retailers come here willingly in the interest of the 
public and nation. You were told plainly and in a 
‘courteous way that the retailers wanted to co-operate, 
desired to give you information and would co-operate 
‘in the interest of the Government, and the buying 
public whom we serve. 

“In conclusion, Mr. Secretary, let it be understood 
that the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
has never indicated a disposition (a) to embarrass 
you or any Governmental agency, (b) to criticize a 
mine price or the propriety of an operator’s just 
profit, (c) nor to interfere with a program relating 
to the settlement of the existing strife between the 
operators and miners. 

“But the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation has endeavored in a businesslike way to im- 
press upon all concerned that (a) an increased mine 
price to a retailer means the same increase to the 
‘householder per ton, (b) that the fixing of a $3.50 
maximum mine price means justly an increase of 
$1.25 to $1.75 in the price of good smokeless mine 
run coal to the householders, 

“Also, (a) regardless of the ultimate purpose, and 
(b) regardless of the agencies employed, the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association is opposed, in 
principle and as a matter of sound business or Gov- 
ernmental policy to official or unofficial, to legalized 
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Details of Retail Price Controversy 





Letters Passing Between Secretary Hoover and Association Officials Show How Both 
Sides Stand on the Questions at Issue. 


or extra legal control of the coal business by the 
Government, whether in respect to production or dis- 
tribution.” 


Hoover’s Reply to First Letter. 


In the course of his reply to this letter Secretary 
Hoover said: 

“From the quotations you append to your letter of 
the price of ‘run of mine’ and slack (steam coals) 
prior to the strike was $1.75 to $2 but from the very 
quotations you give me it is evident that for lump 
(which is the householders’ main interest) the prices 
prior to the strike were $3 to $3.25 and not $1.75, as 
might be inferred. 

Second, your letter seeks to give the impression 
that there was a rise of $1.75 per ton in smokeless 
after my statement of June Ist. You are well aware 
that the prices of coal generally reached their peak 
above this on May 15th before I first became active. 
Today smokeless lump exceeds your quotation for 
pre-strike by about 25c. 

“In reply to the statement of your association at 
our conference that it was necessary for the retailer 
to sell his coal at replacement cost, thus advancing 
all pre-strike coal to strike coal prices even from 
longer haul districts, I stated that I thought it would 
be very unfair to the consumer and would constitute 
at least moral profiteering. 

“T note that you state: 


““Our association is opposed in principle and 
as a matter of sound business to governmental 
policy, official of unofficial, or to legal control 
of the coal business whether with respect to pro- 
duction or distribution, 


“T assume I am to take from this that your as- 
sociation does not wish to co-operate in the preven- 
tion of profiteering in this time of emergency. I 
notice there is an entire change of sentiment from that 
expressed at our conference at this office when you 
strongly urged that a restraint in price was necessary 
in the public interest, and that you considered the 
action taken by the Administration had prevented a 
runaway market. ‘ 

“T cannot believe that the change of views which 
you here evidence at all represents the vast majority 
of retail coal dealers in the country because in their 
intimate contact with the needs of the householder, I 
have found from inquiry that in the great majority 
of places they have made no attempt to secure un- 
usual profits—that they are making every effort to 
supply their customers and to charge them simply 
the cost of their stocks of coal or their contracts for 
coal plus a reasonable handling charge.” 


“Evading the Issue,” Says Stephens. 


Replying to the above communication Mr, Stephens 
said in part: 

“Tt is very apparent from the tone of your letter 
that it is your intention to evade the issue and we 
feel it will be a waste of time to continue this dis- 
cussion. Fortunately for the interest of our organiza- 
tion, the issue rests upon a state of facts capable of 
proof and further the record is clear as to our ex- 
pressed willingness and sincere desire to co-operate, 
so far as you will permit, to prevent avoidable in- 
crease in retail prices. 

“With the knowledge which you should have of the 
coal business, it is surprising that you would so con- 
fuse the question at issue and attempt to compromise 
our position. You must know that our reference to 
household tonnage in Chicago, which is the point 
under discussion, naturally included the apartment 
house as well as the home, both of which are con- 
sumers of mine run coal chiefly, and use only a very 
small percentage of lump or prepared sizes of bitu- 
minous coal. 

“We affirm that in your attempt to prevent an undue 
advance in the price of bituminous coal, you have 
failed to consider the interest of a substantial pro- 
portion of the consuming public, and that the savings 


which you claim to have brought about in respect to 
lump, even if true, which we do not admit, are ap- 
plicable only to a. small proportion of the consumers 
affected.” 


What Hoover Wants Dealers to Do. 


Mr. Hoover’s answer, under date of June 9th, fol- 
lows: 

“I notice that you do not reply to the last paragraph 
of my letter, which was as follows: 


“Tt does seem to me that the retail coal deal- 
ers could play a fine part in this emergency if 
they would follow this suggestion: 

““(a) All coal to be sold at cost plus a reason- 
able handling charge. 

““(b) The cheap pro-strike and contract coal 
to be reserved for the smaller household trade. 

““(c) Steam and larger domestic consumers 
to be supplied from current purchases plus a 
reasonable handling charge. 

“*(d) Co-operate to prevent rising mine prices 
for some districts are refusing to accept the 
formula I have outlined above and are asking 
$5 per ton. 

““ce) Handle coal on straight lines from oper- 
ator and wholesaler without speculative resales 
in the trade, 

““By such co-operation I feel sure we can 
save the public from run away prices such as we 
witnessed in 1920; thus saving to them several 
dollars per ton—of more interest than question 
of 25c or 50c.’ 


“T requested that you should do away with dis- 
putes on trivial questions and enter upon co-operation 
with me. 

“T again repeat that I should be glad to know 
whether your association will or will not undertake 
to protect the consumer by co-operating in the above 
particulars, or what alterations in the above you 
would consider fair.” 


Dealers to Consider Suggestions. 


To this Mr. Stephens replied on the same day: 

“We are very glad that your letter of June 9th 
indicates a willingness to accept the proffered co- 
operation of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation in a voluntary effort to maintain retail coal 
prices at the lowest level compatible with a fair re- 
turn for services rendered. 

“We make this immediate reply in order that we 
may thereby bring to an end, the controversy that has 
developed through lack of understanding or retail 
functions and conditions affecting retail prices. 

“We will immediately study the specific suggestions 
you offer as a policy for guidance of the retail coal 
trade and we have no doubt but that we shall be able 
to agree without delay upon a program of co-opera- 
tion that will accomplish the end which we have both 
had in view, namely—the fairest possible distribution. 
of coal to the public and the maintenance of fair 
prices at all times. 

“We urge that you withdraw the statements made 
by you criticizing retail price advances in Chicago, 
where such advances represented no more than the 
increase in cost of coal to the retailers, and we trust 
that we may expect in the future a reasonable op- 
portunity to submit a statement of facts concerning 
any retail situation complained of before being sub- 
jected to criticism, unless and until upon all the 
evidence it shall appear that such criticism is de- 
served,” 


Secretary Refuses to Retract. 


Answering this, Secretary Hoover said: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of June 9th and I 
now await from your association their views on my 
original proposition, which I repeated yesterday, in 
order that we may get ahead on some fair basis of 
co-operation in protecting the public. 

“T think if you will look over the public statements 
I have made, you will find there is nothing in them 
that merits withdrawal nor do I wish to engage in 
pursuit of such questions from your association, for 
it does not make for constructive action on the main 
issue which lies entirely within the realm of the 
propositions which I have already set out. 

“You may be interested in knowing that a number 
of local associations are informing me that they are 
anxious to co-operate.” 
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TRLSTATE DEALERS MEET 


Illinois-Wisconsin Association Holds Three- 
Day Session at Delevan Lake. 


DeLtevAN LAKE, Wis., June 15.—The Illinois and 
Wisconsin dealers, at the annual election today, 
chose the following officers for the ensuing year: 


R. H. Jones, of Kenosha, Wis., president; R. V. 
Herring, of Hinsdale, Ill, vice-president; P, S. 
Dodge, of Monroe, Wis., treasurer. RaG Wagner, 


Wi Brel 12S ee Irwin were elected to the board of 
directors. A resolution was passed protesting against 
Secretary Hoover blaming the retailers for advanc- 
ing coal prices, 





The 27th annual convention of the Illinois and 
Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association was held 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this week at 
the Hotel Highlands, Delevan Lake, Wisconsin. 

A very representative group of the members was 
present and all entered into the spirit of the meeting 
which was prepared to provide only one business 
session each of the three days of the meeting. 

At the opening session the report of Treasurer 
C. S. Dodge, Monroe, Wis., was read, showing the 
financial standing of the association and its receipts 
and disbursements for the year closing May 31, 1922. 

Secretary I. L. Runyan, who devotes his entire 
time to the association work and who is in charge 
of the Chicago office of the organization, read’ his 
annual report during the Tuesday session. The re- 
port follows in part: 

“No greater truth adorns Genesis than the state- 
ment that it is not good for man to be alone. He is 
first of all a social animal and can be kept in order 
only by continuous association with his fellows. 
Social intercourse is one of the fundamentals of trade 
organizations and if there were no other advantages, 
that feature alone would more than justify their ex- 
istence. 


Association Not Properly Supported. 


“Viewed from a business standpoint, we have 
serious doubts whether any of you regret the passing 
of the eleven months that stretch in an uneven course 
since your last convention. During that period the 
support given your association has reflected the 
general depression, Its numerical strength has been 
maintained, but the delay or neglect on part of many 
members to remit dues has imposed a heavy handicap 
in carrying the work forward. Regardless of that 
handicap, it has taken an active part in connection 


with the many investigations, proposed legislation 
and other trade problems, 
“Leaving out of consideration the. general trade 


conditions, we are convinced one weakness on the 
part of many in the trade is the fact they regard 
coal as commonplace and uninteresting, that it is 
mere dead, dirty matter. 

“Complaint is frequently made by retailers to 
the effect they are not accorded their rights. Duty 
is a fundamental of rights and if the retailer falls 
short in the performance of his full duty, not alone 
to his patrons and community but to the industry 
as a whole the things he might have but fails to 
receive is due to his own short comings. Unless 
the retailer is performing a real service, his existence 
in any community cannot be justified. Service does 
not mean the simple act of hauling coal from his 
yard to the consumer. 


Up-to-Date Facilities Urged. 


“Cost of coal at the mine and transportation 
charges are factors over which the retailer has no 
control, but any additional amount the consumer is 
asked to pay should be kept as low as possible, 
in other words, combine efficiency with service, as 
by reducing costs, prices can also be reduced. In 
order that he may render maximum service at 
minimum cost, he should be up to date in facilities 
and methods and should familiarize himself with 
the needs of his customers and encourage them to 
consult with him with reference to the fuel that 
will bring the greatest satisfaction. 

“There is just one way in which the retailer can 
justify the prices charged by him and clear him- 
self of charges that his prices are excessive and 
that is to maintain accounts in which are included 
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all the items of cost necessary in conducting his 
business. 

“There has been much complaint in regard to poor 
preparation of coal at mines. Each instance should 
be brought to the attention of shipper either direct 
or through this office. 

“Full protection against loss by fire, injury to 
employees or others is a matter of too much impor- 
tance to be overlooked r neglected by any business 
man. 

“The coal trade journals have been most loyal 
in supporting the rights of the retailer, and to them 
a heavy obligation is due. In these times no re- 
tailer can afford to be without the journals reflect- 
ing the conditions in his particular line of endeavor. 
With the frequent changes in supply and demand, 
market conditions and other trade features, almost 
any issue contains information worth more than the 
subscription price for an entire year. 

“Don’t forget that your neighbors do not think 
any more of you than you think of yourself and 
in that connection a clean attractive office is not 
only a source of personal satisfaction but lifts you 
higher in the estimation of your community. 

“While the. growth in that direction has been 
healthy, the members do not use the facilities of 
the association to the extent they should. We urge 
members to regard it as a branch of their business 
and communicate with us at any and all times 
with reference to matters in connection with which 
it can be of service or assistance. 

“We call attention to the fact that since your last 
convention, $4,319 covering claims against railroads 
and patrons who moved and left unpaid bills was 
collected through the association. The retail coal 
associations are steadfastly pressing the railroads in 
connection with the payment of claims for loss and 
damage, and while some roads are delaying pay- 
ment of such claims by seeking compromise settle- 
ments, others are meeting these obligations in full. 

“The keynote of your association is service—its 
policy, co-operation and progress. Its facilities are 
always at your comand. The distance it can go in 
placing the retailer of fuel in the position he should 
occupy in the business world and public opinion, is 
measured by the moral and financial support it is 
given by those directly concerned.” 


SPREAD CONVENTION TALKS 


Broadcasting of Use and Valuable Material 
Would Be Desirable. 


Now that the spring series of conventions has 
been concluded, it must be evident, we think— 
certainly to those who attend a number of them— 
that means should be found for securing a wider 
distribution of the many excellent addresses that 
are delivered. Even though the trade papers do 
their best in this respect, the material does not 
have the wide circulation that it deserves. 

Particularly is this true when men eminent in 
public life voice their views on important busi- 
ness matters. Brief accounts in the daily news- 
papers show the absence of news value, which 
must ever be the governing factor with the dailies. 
But the material arising at conventions is often of 
such a favorable nature that it might with 
propriety almost be forced upon those concerned. 

In view of the expense involved nowadays in 
composition and printing, even the most zealous 
of trade papers cannot give full space to trade 
matters developing at conventions. Could it not 
be counted as part and parcel of the legitimate 
expense of conventions to have proceedings 
printed and distributed, as in the case of the great 
engineering societies? The success of the regis- 
tration feature has shown a way to obtain funds 
for convention purposes, and it is a feature that 
should be exploited fully. 

The mind of the coal man does not always turn 
to literature, but as the speakers point out, there 
is a real peril to the business community in certain 
developments and prospects, and this must be 
guarded against. It is hard to turn the wheels 
of the government back. Once a course is de- 
cided upon, an enlargement of activities rather 
than a reduction is probable. 
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New York Notes 





J. J. Hobbs, of No. 1 Broadway, returned from 
Europe on the Paris last Saturday. 

J. L. Jacoby, Portsmouth manager of the Consolit 
dation Coal Co., was a New York visitor this week, 

O. J. Meyer, sales manager of W. As Merrill 
Sons & Co., was among the week’s visitors from 
Pifadelphia. 

W. H. Stewart, of the Lee Coal Co., 17 Batter 
Place, returned the first of the week from a vacation 
trip up-State. 

George C. Heilner of Heilner & Son, 143 Libert 
street, has sailed for Europe, where he will spend 
about two months, 

ee). Lyons, president of the Industrial Coal & 
Coke Co., is now spending much of his time at the 
Pittsburgh office of the corporation. 

Frank Oberrender, New York sales agent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., is absent 
on his annual fishing trip to Rockwood, Me. 

The New York Coal Trade Golf Association will 
hold a one-day tournament at the Englewood Golf 
Club, Englewood, N. J., on Thursday, June 22nd. 

President Bermingham of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co., has now been back at 
his office for something over a week, looking none 
the worse from a serious operation and a somewhat 
protracted stay in hospital. 

It is reported that the freight rate on bituminous 
to the New York harbor loading ports may be re- 
duced: more than 10 per cent., in order to put the 
Central Pennsylvania operators in a better position 
to compete with Southern coal both locally and along 
the Sound. 

The McNeil Coal Co., incorporation of whic 
was noted in this column on April 8th, has re- 
cently opened an office in the Canadian Pacific 
building, Madison avenue and 44th street. K. W. 
McNeil is president of the new concern. Other 
officials are L. A. Corya, vice-president; Adam 
Hugo, secretary-treasurer; A. N. Nieman, sales 
manager, and A. D. Burns, traffic manager. Tele= 
phone numbers are Vanderbilt 8004-5-6. The 
company will carry on a general wholesale busi- 
ness in steam and gas coals, 1 





Explanation of Unconsigned Loads. ! 


have arisen with regard to the 
in the weekly reports of the 
Geological Survey to number of loaded cars om 
hand. In the face of demand it may seem strange 
that these figures decrease rather slowly. The rea 

son is that they represent not only the cars originally 
on hand, but steady replenishing of loads, i 


While no anthracite has been mined since Apri! 
Ist, there has been continuous loading of storage 
coal. In the bituminous fields there has been some 
holding of coal loaded in advance of the strike and 
also fresh supplies. 


After the month of April was well advanced th 
coal loaded prior to April 1st was pretty well dis- 
posed of, but there has been some holding of fre 
mined coal week by week, though generally thé 
prospect of a break in the market has been such as 
to prevent any operators holding coal for more than 
a short time. 


A question may 
repeated reference 













Harmon Establishes Branch. 


J. H. Harmon & Co., Chicago wholesale coal firm 
has opened a branch buying and selling office it 
Charleston, W. Va., F. S. McComas, who has a wide 
circle of friends in ‘the coal business, is in charge 0 
the branch office which is located in the Gane 
Building, 


Mr. McComas was formerly connected with t 
Indian Run Coal Co. of Charleston. He is a couin 
of the Chicago coal man bearing the name of 
McComas and has two other relatives of the same 
name in the coal trade, 


J. H. Harmon, head of the firm, will soon an-— 
nounce from the Chicago office, 343 S. Dearborn 
street, new mining connections which his a 
has made. . { 
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Based on car loadings for the first four days 
of last week (ended June 10th), the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey estimates the bituminous production for 
the entire week at above 5,000,000. This is the 
largest tonnage since the strike began, the best 
previous record having been made in the week 
preceding Decoration Day. The holiday brought 
a temporary interruption and then the gain was 
resumed. 

On Wednesday, June 7th, car loadings reached 
the 16,000-mark for the first time since April Ist, 
and the following day shipments were stii! 
heavier. 

Below is the daily record of car loadings of 
bituminous coal for the 8th, 9th and part of the 
10th week of the strike: 


8th Week 9th Week 10th Week 
May 22-27 May 29-June3 June 5-8 
Cars Cars Cars 
Wwornday ...... 14,772 15,082 14,576 
Maesday ..... 15,085 11,142 15,115 
Wednesday ... 14,677 15,097 16,005 
Thursday 14,573 13,823 16,289 
[Ge oe 15,202 14:84 See. «<3. 
Sautrday ..... 12,662 I 2a 


The Survey states that the largest elements in 
the increase appear to be heavier shipments from 
the Connellsville region, from eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and from the New River district. 
Other factors are the quickening of demand and 
consequently of shipments in the fields of the 
West which are now at work. In various dis- 
tricts of the northern and middle Appalachians 
the slow drift back to work continues. 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of soft coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
‘corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
the Geological Survey: 

-—Net Tons—7 


Week Ended 1922 1921 

Ooi 1G) Jae 2 4,433,000 8,009,000 
Jai ZO SOS poe 4,481,000 7,989,000 
Gy 2). Aa 4,889,000 8,166,000 
BRERCMOIS  /ahe'c(ers 4,623,000 6,835,000 


Bituminous Output Above 5,000,000 Tons 


Preliminary Figures Indicate Last Week’s Output Was Best Since Strike Began— 
Daily Car Loadings Exceed 16,000 for the First Time. 
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Anthracite. 


The deadlock in the anthracite region continues. 
Production during the week ended June 3rd was 
limited to 161 cars of steam sizes dredged from 
the rivers. So far as known to the Geological 
Survey no coal is being produced at the mines 
and washeries. The estimated output—8,000 tons 
—was only one-half of one per cent of that in the 
corresponding week of 1921. Production during 
the present coal year, which began April.1, 1922, 
has thus far amounted to but 63,000 tons. In 
other words, the anthracite working year is well 
advanced and production is 15 million net tons 
short of that in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Shipments continue from the storage yards of 
the producers, but a sharp decline in the quantity 
going forward is indicated by reports for the week 
of June 3rd. The number of unbilled cars of 
anthracite at the mines is also declining. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


In the ninth week of the strike the daily average 
number of unconsigned loads of bituminous coal 
was 6,312. This figure includes all unbilled coal 
held by all of the carriers. The total is now 
hardly a fifth of that in the week of April 8. 

Details are shown below: 


Gars Cars 

bituminous anthracite 
Mar chhipaigee: erp tare fri crs a seelat 14,126 1,548 
TMi mils’) kere piace aks ace 30,730 2,815 
Marve Otay ay ao tart eee Meee ers 13,873 1,069 
Miaisys IS) ans aeeee hutetstory oro, os Sessa’ 10,837 1,172 
Mia yr Z0) epetdtes ta oe eter ay tae Sikes 9,021 1,219 
Mave 2/e CRievised ie jaded. secre 7,803 1,168 
June B Cerelimitiary)' so... 20+ o 6,312 789 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 
of the largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent 


of the total number of unbilled loads. They are 
as follows (cars of soft coal): 

Maye 2m areata as PAPAL. GIES the ee 6,235 
May 4 Seite, sig cteece 139 ZO Miay +25) aa ceeete ss 5,776 
Maly. Oe ecaerece ears SOIL Eee Viaiye 30 ee eer ar 5,791 
May lla rac ssettets SiS nee ane oe 5,218 
Weal sp ona as PeoGl 2) tite iG) tae eae 4,428 
IMiayanl Giver :aa acter 6,824 








Strikers Living on Credit. 


Relative to comment and prognostication as to 
continuation of strike, it might be mentioned that 
at more than a few places miners on strike are 
receiving credit at company stores in order to 
assure their presence on the job when resumption 
is ordered and the contemplated season of activity 
commences. 

Under such circumstances, the duration of the 
jstrike is considerably extended, some think. It 
is also thought that bonuses at non-union mines 
will follow quite generally as a result of the 
favorable prices now being obtained, and these 
will draw the floating element to some extent 
from union fields, for it seems there is no feeling 
of conscience against a union miner working at a 
aon-union mine. 

' These circumstances do not apply in the hard 
‘soal field for there are no non-union mines to 
affect the situation there. Company stores, too, 
ire almost unknown, but it is rumored that some 
‘en are being taken care of during the suspension 
n order to assure a large and reliable working 
Yorce when mining is resumed. 



















‘ 


The Martin-Howe Co., the Pike County Coal 
Co., the Tecumseh Coal & Mining Co. and the 
Simplex Coal & Mining Co. have been consoli- 
lated under the name of the Howe-Coulter Coal 
0., with main office in Chicago. 


i 


i 


Receipts at Head of Lakes. 


Light on the destination of the cargo coal 
dumped over Lake Erie piers during the present 
season may be had from the reports of coal re- 
ceived at Duluth-Superior Harbor. Up to the 
end of May only 4,562 net tons of anthracite had 
been received, against a minimum of 137,000 and a 
maximum of 291,000 tons in the five years pre- 
ceding. Receipts of bittuminous coal were also 
far below normal. The 129,140 tons entering the 
harbor to May 31, was less than half that in 1920, 
and less than a fifth of that in 1917, both years 
when the Lake movement was delayed in starting. 

The small receipts in April and May are partly 
explained by the fact that the carry-over of both 
hard and soft coal from the preceding season was 
exceptionally heavy this year. On April 1 stocks 
of bituminous coal on the Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan docks were 4,004,000 tons, and 
stocks of anthracite, 670,000 tons. Today the 
supply of anthracite in the docks is in round num- 
bers 620,000 tons and the supply of bituminous 
coal, 3,000,000 tons. 

Recerprs of Coat at DuLutH-SuPeErtor 


Hard Soft 
Aprile ticis eer eee ecto ae 4,562 35,169 
Mavaesetrss Witt ente eit, ketone. por bey! 
Total to May 31, 1922...... 4,562 129,140 


Corresponding period, 1921. 256,248 1,669,092 
Corresponding period, 1920. 180,473 296,333 
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LEWIS ATTACKS $3.50 PRICE 


Miners’ Leader Asserts It Is Anything but 
Fair to the Consumer. 


President Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
and Secretary Hoover have exchanged views as 
to the propriety of the $3.50 price for smokeless 
coal. Mr. Lewis started the argument by charac- 
terizing the price as “anything but fair’ to the 
buyer. 

“Mr. Hoover has fixed $3.50 as the maximum 
price for coal at the mines,” he said. ‘The price 
allowed these same operators during the war was 
$2.45 a ton. Thus Mr. Hoover permits the opera- 
tors today to charge $1.05 in excess of the liberal 
war price allotted by the Government. It is not 
recognized that the mine operators have reduced 
the wages of the men who dig the coal, from 40 
to 50 per cent. With the decreased mine cost, 
operators will make even more than $1.05 per ton 
profit over their war-time profits.” 

“Mr. Hoover’s price may be a fair one, “but it is 
not what I should term a fair price from the 
standpoint of the consumer.” 


Hoover’s Reply. 


The retort courteous from Mr. Hoover came in 
the form of a telegram reading as follows: 

“Your statement on prices of non-union coal 
entirely misrepresents the situation. Apparently 
you are misquoted or have not had the opportu- 
nity to learn the basis of the voluntary restraint 
on prices suggested by me, for it is based exactly 
upon your own proposition of war scales with 
changes proportionate to alteration in production 
conditions up or down. 

“Tn consequence, in several districts the prices 
are below war scale; in all districts are below 
the prices of ten days ago, except where operators 
refuse to co-operate, and the general level of 
prices is $6 or $7 a ton below that during the 
pinch of 1920. 

“The administration in this matter is not in- 
jecting itself into the strike. It is trying to pro- 
tect the general public from the results of the 
strike. This is purely voluntary on the part of 
the Government in an endeavor to forestall suffer- 
ing. The administration has been given no powers 
by Congress to control the situation and I feel 
justified in asking all well-intentioned men to co- 
operate rather than to obstruct.” 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous 


Partly because of the Memorial Day holiday, 
dumpings of bituminous coal over Lake Erie 
piers declined in the week ended June 4. The 
total quantity handled was 300,312 tons, of which 
290,445 tons were cargo coal and 9,867 tons were 
vessel fuel. In comparison with the week preced- 
ing this was a decrease of 14 per cent, and was 
but 30 per cent of the dumpings in the correspond- 
ing week in 1921. 

Cumulative dumpings during the present season 
to date stand at 2,357,642 tons, a figure much 
below the record for any recent year except 1920. 
Much of the tonnage dumped at Lake Erie is 
being shipped down the lakes to Buffalo and other 
ports, and the movement to the Head of the Lakes 
has been unusually small. Of the 2,281,645 tons 
of cargo coal dumped up to June 4, 1,662,621 tons 
was consigned to regular lake coal destinations, 
and 619,024 tons to destinations on Lake Erie not 
ordinarily taking lake coal. 


Cargo Vessel Total 

coal. fuel. dumped. 
Week ended May 14... 255,212 6,367 261,579 
Week ended May 21... 299,350 9,342 308,692 
Week ended May 28... 341,115 10,155 351,270 
Week ended June 4... 290,445 9,867 300,312 
Season to June 4.... 2,281,645 75,997 2,357,642 
Corres. period, 1921... 5,664,242 165,555 5,840,797 
Corres. period, 1920... 1,853,393 186,660 2,040,055 
Corres. period, 1919... 5,836,356 266,013 6,102,369 


C. G. Akin, New Bedford, Mass., has gone abroad 
on a two months’ tour of Europe. 
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USELESS INVESTIGATIONS 


They Neither Reveal Illegal Practices Nor 
Lead to Helpful Suggestions. 


“This country is mad on the subject of inves- 
tigations generally and coal trade investigations 
particularly,” said Joseph E. O’Toole, secretary 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, in addressing the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey dealers at their recent Trenton convention. 
“Tt would be interesting to know how often dur- 
ing the last twenty years a district attorney, 
state legislature or Federal body has placed the 
coal trade on the defensive by loosely accusing 
it of unfair practices and compelling it to assert 
and prove its innocence. 

“Conspiracy to fix prices, to curtail production, 
to charge exorbitant prices, has been charged 
against every branch of the trade; investigation 
after investigation has been conducted by polit- 
ical bodies, and yet in no instance has the trade 
been convicted of any crime. 

“Nothing new has been developed since the 
Federal investigation which led up to the famous 
Anthracite Trust decision in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In fact, the record in that 
case is generally read verbatim before later in- 
vestigating bodies. 

“No investigating committee has unearthed the 
slightest evidence of the existence of an illegal 
combination to’ fix or advance prices or restrain 
trade. 

“No investigating commission has suggested 
any practical economies which if applied to the 
mining and sale of anthracite would result in 
lowering the price. 

“No investigating commission has suggested 
any statute which is fairer to the public and the 
coal trade than the immutable law of supply and 
demand. 

“The simple truth is that from all these investi- 
gations the coal trade as a whole has emerged 
with a clean and honorable business record. 

“What the coal trade now needs is a rest from 
sensational charges and inquiries. It is time for 
municipal, state and federal governments to throw 
in the reverse gear, to stop making the coal trade 
the scapegoat of public officials whose main de- 
sire and first thought is to develop ‘sensations’ 
that will direct the eye of the populace upon 
them, and by constructive suggestions help build 
up the trade which above all others is vital to 
the country’s industrial life.” 


Consumers Holding Out. 


A fairly large consumer in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory upon being queried as to whether he was 
interested in fuel, answered only if it was some- 
where near his price. His idea of price it was 
divulged was $2.00 to $2.50 for high grade steam 
coal. He claimed he had been offered plenty of 
coal recently around $3.00 to $3.50, but refused. to 
buy until prices became lower. 


He said that he had stock enough to carry him 
through July, and felt sure by that time the strike 
would be over and there would be plenty of coal 
at $2.00. He refused to believe that any of the 
coal purchased by him during the slump in prices 
earlier in the season around $2.00 at the mines 
had been produced at a loss by the operator, 
arguing that coal mining was different from the 
manufacturing business, because when there was 
no profit in production they could simply stop 
mining. 


Members of the New Jersey Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association and their friends are scheduled to hold 
an auto run to Lake Hopatcong, June 26th. Din- 
ner will be served at the Alamac Hotel. There will 
be no speeches, but the day will be devoted to good 
fellowship and a real good time. A baseball game 
is on the program, and other athletic sports. About 
150 are expected. Those desirous of getting further 
particulars may obtain them by getting in touch with 
their secretary, A. E. Broadbent. 











C. LAW WATKINS ELECTED 


Chosen President of Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Producers’ Association, held at 
Altoona, the following officers were elected: 

President, C. Law Watkins, Cresson; vice-presi- 
dent, R. S. Sommerville, Winburne; chairman of 
the board, G. Dawson Coleman, Philadelphia; 
secretary, Charles O’Neill, Altoona; statistician, 
W. A. Jones; general counsel, E. M. Liveright, 
Clearfield. 

The association elected the following board of 
directors: T. H. Watkins, New York; R. H. 
Sommerville, Winburne; Woodland Deringer, 
Spangler; Fred B. Kerr, Clearfield; W. R. Craig, 
St. Mary’s; H. J. Meehan, Johnstown; J. S. Som- 
merville, Robertsdale; M. J. Bracken, Johnstown; 
Rembrandt Peale, New York; G. Dawson Cole- 
man, Philadelphia; Charles A. Owen, New York; 
D. T. Price, Johnstown; G. Webb Shillingford, 
Clearfield; I. A. Boucher, Beaverdale; W. S. Blais- 
dell, Punxsutawney; James H. Allport, Barnes- 
boro; Thomas V. Gould, Brisbin; James B. Neale, 
Minersville; J. William Wetter, Philipsburg; S. T. 
Brown, Indiana, and C. Law Watkins, Cresson. 


Favor Direct Billing. 


The association adopted the following resolu- 
tions: : 

“Whereas, the National Coal Association 
earnestly desires to prevent speculation in coal, 
and 

“Whereas, it is the belief of the National Coal 
Association that wholesalers and retailers alike 
are moved by a similar desire and wish, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, that the membership of the National 
Coal Association as well as all other operators 
throughout the country are hereby urged, 

“1. To demand every purchaser of their coal 
that such billing be given as will guarantee the 
movement of coal so sold directly through to a 
bonafide coal consumer. 

“2. That every order taken shall state that the 
coal has been bought for direct application to a con- 
sumer and that such billing will be provided, and that 
the coal when shipped will not be re-sold or 
re-consigned.” 

The Central 


Coal Association also met at 


June 17, 1922 


Altoona and elected the following executive com- 
mittee: Woodland Deringer, Spangler; C. Law 
Watkins, Cresson; Charles A. Owen, New York; 
James B. Neale, Minersville; R. H. Sommerville, 
Winburne; S. T. Brown, Indiana; T. H. Watkins, 
New York; H. J. Meehan, Johnstown; J. S. Som- 
merville, Robertsdale; F. B. Kerr, Clearfield; G. 
Webb Shillingford, Clearfield; I. A. Boucher, 
Beaverdale; J. William Wetter, Philipsburg; 
James H. Allport, Barnesboro, and Thomas YV. 
Gould, Brisbin, 

The executive committee elected these officers: 
President, G. Webb Shillingford; vice-president, 
S. T. Brown; secretary, Charles O’Neill; statis- 
tician, W. A. Jones. 


SLOW GAIN IN CAR BUILDING 





Busy Days in This Line Are Far in 
Background. 


Reports continue as to increased activity ir 
freight-car building and it is estimated that the 
number for the current year will be 160,000 com- 
pared with 28,000 in 1921, 105,000 in 1920 anc 
29,000 in 1919. 

But how small these numbers are comparec 
with the big figures of the past is indicated by 
the records of 341,000 for 1905 and 310,000 for 
1906. Those figures have never been reachec 
in all the intervening time, the nearest approact 
being 234,000 in 1912. 

In fact, it might be said that the panic of 190; 
marked the close of an era in railroad affairs 
The dominant personalities of the early day: 
dropped out from one cause or another abou 
that time and closer governmental regulation be 
came more and more of a vital factor. 

Some will say that railroad cars of the presen 
are larger than those of the past and therefor« 
the same number are not required to haul a giver 
tonnage. But the change in average size in the 
last 20 years has not been great. One must ge 
back prior to the beginning of the century to fine 
a materially lower average of freight car capacity 

The only mitigating feature would seem, to b 
the fact that steel cars are stronger than woodei 
ones and they last longer. Also that with safety 
appliances and a more conservative operating 
policy in general, accidents are less numerou: 
than they were, and that tends to add to the 
life of cars. 

Further, there is the tendency to patch up ok 
equipment and make it do for another season 
Perhaps in earlier days managers were too promp 
to discard equipment, but altogether the car build 
ing record shows that the railroads have gon 
through quite a siege since the days when th 
“Big Stick” idea as applied to the regulation o 
business interests took such a hold on the publi 
fancy. 


A Prosperous Concern. 


In these days when so much is heard of dt 
times in the coal trade, when the complaints 0 
those who have suffered and the cries of thos 
who are more frightened than hurt form so larg 
a part of the trade comment, it is interesting t 
find a concern that is going ahead on an activ 
basis, particularly when we find that a coal ma 
is largely interested therein. 

Out in Trenton, James C. Tattersall, the leadin, 
dealer of that town, is the dominant factor i 
the wagon and auto-truck body building concer 
of Fitzgibbons & Crisp. This company occupie 
the largest factory under one roof in the cit) 
having an establishment measuring 150 x 700 fee 
and it is working day and night, nine hours 0 
the day shift and 11 hours on the night shif 
with some of the men putting in overtime an 
thereby adding to capacity. Orders are in han 
for six months in advance. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Tattersall’s large interes 
in coal, the company is doing very little in th 
way of coal wagon work. It is so much bette 
to follow the lines of less resistance that no effot 
is made to drum up business among the co: 
people. : 
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Bertolet Discusses Retailers’ Problems 


Secretary of Pennsylvania Association Touches on Some of the Troubles That 
Perplex the Coal Merchant in These Unsettled Times. 





In the course of his annual report, read at the 
Trenton convention last week, Wellington M. 
Bertolet, secretary of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, said: 

“During the past year of business readjust- 
ment the coal industry has faced many problems 
of vital importance to the retail branch of the 

trade. Scarcely one of these problems has been 

solved. 
“The anthracite trade has been at a standstill 
for almost ten weeks while the representatives of 
the operators and mine workers have been meet- 
ing ‘around the conference table’ in an effort to 
bring about a wage adjustment which will permit 
the resumption of mining. During this period no 
less than 12,000,000 tons of anthracite have been 
lost to the market, about one-sixth of the average 
annual shipments. How long the suspension will 
continue depends upon the time it will take the 
union leaders to find a graceful way to retreat 
from the untenable position they have taken. 
“The curious apathy of the public in the face of 
the greatest coal strike in the history of the coun- 
try is hard to understand. No one appears to be 
worrying about it excepting those connected with 
the industry, who realize that the day of reckon- 
ing is bound to come with fuel-burning weather. 

Anthracite stocks are gradually dwindling until 

We can see practically all yards bare within a 

short time. During the period of suspension 

retail prices have remained stationary. So far as 
we are informed no retailer has taken advantage 
7 of the situation to advance prices. 


Freight Rates. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission on Tues- 
day, May 23, handed down its expected order 
reducing freight rates. The reduction, however 
slight, is gratifying, first because it ends suspense 
and gives certainty to a material item in the deliv- 
ered price of coal; and secondly because it comes 
at a time when retail stocks are low, thereby sav- 
ing the retailer from loss. There still remains, 
however, the old complaint of relative inequali- 
ties of anthracite rates, a subject untouched by 
the Commission’s order. 

“The consuming public is also handicapped by 
the refusal of the anthracite railroads in many 
instances to establish joint rates. During the 
recent effort of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. to get resized anthracite into the hands of 
widely distributed retailers, it developed that many 
dealers who wanted that coal couldn’t get it 
because there is no freight rate to their destina- 
tion. Perhaps a complete segregation of mine 
operations and railroad interests will create a free 
market to all districts. 


Legal Status of Asociations. 


“In the light of the Hardwood Lumber deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court, trade 
organizations have been puzzled as to just how 
far their concerted activities may extend. It is 
true that Secretary of Commerce Hoover tried to 
get a clear statement from Attorney-General 
Daugherty on certain important questions affect- 
ing trade association work generally, but the sum 
and substance of the reply left us where we were 
before. 

“There are, however, two things which we may 
not lawfully do either by direct action or by indi- 
rect methods intended to bring about a like result, 
namely, fix prices or restrain competition. Hap- 
pily your association has never been guilty of 
either of these offences. The trade information 
gathered by your association and given to its 
members is the kind that tends to lower costs and 
‘Stabilize the industry, and unless the retail coal 
‘merchant is to be compelled to conduct his busi- 
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ness in blindness or ignorance of conditions affect- 
ing the trade, we cannot conceive that even a 
paternalistic government will object to such 
activities. 

“There has been a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing among the public and the press on the rela- 
tion between competition and uniform prices. Re- 
cently we heard a prominent member of the New 
Jersey Legislature assert that stable coal prices 
prove the existence of price-fixing agreements. If 
this were true the coal industry, and for that 
matter every other industry of importance, would 
be guilty whenever price-slashing competition were 
absent. 

“Uniform prices in modern business do not 
mean price-fixing agreements. In every industry 
there is some producer or merchant who by 
stronger financial backing, superior management 
or aggressive salesmanship, becomes the price 
pace maker. The rest wisely follow. If the big- 
gest retailer with modern handling equipment and 
superior service fixes a price, it goes without say- 
ing that the others cannot sell the same product 
at a higher price, and they would be silly to adopt 
a lower. 


Government Regulation. 


“The failure of the Senate to enact the Freling- 
huysen, Calder or Kenyon bills has by no means 
ended efforts to bring the coal industry under 
Federal control. We are safe in asserting that the 
people of this country, as represented by the 
present Federal Administration, are opposed to 
regulation of business by the Government. But 
it is easy to see how the continuance of the pres- 
ent suspension up to the point where it imposes 
real hardship upon both domestic and industrial 
users will drive the Government into positive 
regulation of the whole coal industry in order to 
preserve the welfare and health of the people. 


Preparation of Anthracite. 


“Since the last annual meeting, your associa- 
tion has given a great deal of attention to the 
many general complaints as to the inferior prep- 
aration of chestnut and pea coal. In order to get 
definite information on this subject a questionnaire 
was sent to all members last September, and the 
replies received definitely indicated that: 


“1. Practically all anthracite operators have 
changed the old standard of sizing chestnut and 
pea coal by so changing the size or form of 
meshes as to reduce the size of chestnut and to 
increase the percentage of pea therein. 

“2. Pea coal has been surcharged with a much 
larger percentage of buckwheat than formerly. 

“3. Pea coal tonnage has in some cases been 
entirely merged with chestnut. 


“The changing of sizing without frank notice 
either to the retail trade or the consuming public 
has created the impression that chestnut and pea 
coal as now prepared and distributed are mis- 
branded. Furthermore, it has become the subject 
of general dissatisfaction among retailers and 
consumers. 

“The retail trade fully appreciates the neces- 
sity of finding a market for the smaller sizes of 
anthracite, and has done much to encourage their 
use in households, but it has been our idea that 
if pea and buckwheat are to be merged with larger 
sizes, it should be done frankly and with due con- 
sideration of price. It appears to us indefensible 
to place larger quantities of pea into chestnut, 
calling the resultant size ‘chestnut,’ shipping it 
under the higher chestnut freight rate, and, finally, 
selling it to the public as chestnut. The retail 
trade as represented by this association desires 
to go on record against such a system of dealing 
with the problem, 
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ait appears, moreover, from our survey of the 
situation, that the present preparation of chestnut 
and pea coal is defeating its own ends because the 
appearance of chestnut containing so large a per- 
centage of smaller sizes tends to drive consumers 
to stove, producing an abnormal demand for that 
size, while pea coal with a larger percentage of 
buckwheat is fast losing its place as a domestic 
size. Many dealers have reported that pea coal as 
presently prepared will not be purchased by con- 
sumers who used it under former preparation 
standards. 


Steam Sizes for Domestic Use. 


“The associated retail trade should co-operate 
with producers to teach the consumer the prac- 
ticability as well as the economy of using the 
so-called steam sizes of anthracite for domestic 
purposes. Types of furnaces especially adapted 
to burn sizes smaller than pea have been devel- 
oped to a high point of efficiency, but compara- 
tively few consumers, builders or architects know 
this: fact,” 





Travel by Water. 
To THE EpirTor: 


While agreeing in the main with the article 
on Page 36 of Sawarp’s JourNnaL of May 6th 
regarding scarcity of fine excursion boats, one 
has to remember the million-dollar craft running 
on the Hudson both day and night. 


One thing that has made the day boats on the 
Hudson so attractive is that they burn hard coal 
and so are always clean. The Mary Powell 
made her record with D. & H. pea coal, which 
could be seen burning under the boilers on the 
main deck. Now the only thing visible that makes 
the wheels go around on newer boats is the 
engineer’s room, A change in the main deck 
arrangements is the cause. 


In this fast age the idea of spending four days 
from St. Louis to St. Paul does not attract, and 
even on the lower Mississippi the boats only 
serve short-ride local patronage. The New York 
Barge Canal is trying to woo some passenger 
traffic by having power boats running on schedule. 
With rail rates three and four cents per mile, 
some business can be expected for a short sum- 
mer’s season, but a rainy morning would drive 


people to railroads, as would a spell of cold 
weather in early fall. 
Coal men who can get coal all rail do not 


usually care for boat coal. Time, while one of 
the objections, is only one thing; the big degrada- 
tion is another costly and ever present one. 


Sy lB dle: 


Decrease in Major Disasters. 


It is estimated by the Bureau of Mines that ap- 
proximately 750,000 men were engaged in coal mining 
in the United States in 1921. The figure shows a 
loss of 30,000 employees from the preceding year, 
when probably 780,000 men were employed in the 
industry. The quantity of coal produced in 1921 rep- 
resents approximately 251,000 tons for each life lost. 


Although this figure does not ‘compare favorably 
with that for the preceding year, it has been sur- 
passed in only three years—1916, 1918 and 1920. Ap- 
proximately 144,000,000 shifts were worked by all 
employees in 1921, whereas 188,000,000 shifts were 
worked in 1920. On this basis the fatality rate per 
thousand full time or 300-day workers was 4.11 in 
1921, as against 3.62 in 1920, 


A gratifying feature of the year’s operations was 
the small number of major disasters and of deaths 
resulting therefrom. There were but five accidents 
resulting in five or more deaths each, and the total 
number of deaths from such accidents was only 34, 
this number being smaller than for any preceding 
year since annual statistics of coal-mine fatalities 
have been published by the Federal Government (first 
year, 1911) and also constituting only 1.7 per cent 
of the 1,973 fatalities from all causes combined, a 
percentage also lower than for any previous year 
during the same period. 
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| Fairmont Notes | 


Robert E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., was in Jenkins, Ky., last week. 

Harry B. Clark, of the Clark coal interests, has 
returned from a business trip to New York City. 

C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, was here a few days 
ago. 

C. E. Cowan, chief engineer, Jamison C. & C. Co., 
who was here last week, has returned to Greens- 


burg, Pa. 

A. L. Pearson, Pittsburgh sales manager of the 
Fairmont C. & C. Co., was in Fairmont several days 
recently. 


W. D. Reed, secretary and treasurer, Sturm Coal 
Co., will spend a pertion of the summer, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md. 

Charles F. Kerchner and Charles F. Kerchner, 
Jr., of Hall Bros. & Co., Baltimore, were in the Fair- 
mont region a few days ago. 

A. P. Brady, treasurer of the Brady Coal Cor- 
poration, Fairmont, is the proud father of a baby 
boy born Friday of last week. 

The Upper Potomac Coal Operators’ Association 
held a meeting at the Philadelphia office of the 
Emmons Coal Mining Co. on Wednesday. 


Charles F. Ice, president and general manager of 
the Penn Real Estate & Coal Co., Queen Shoals, 
Kanawha County, was a recent Fairmont visitor. 


A new daily coal loading record was attained on 
the Morgantown & Kingwood Railway on June 8th, 
when 106 cars were loaded. This is the best showing 
on this road since the war. 


W. E. Watson, president of the Monongahela Coal 
Association and Head of the Fairmont & Cleveland 
Coal Co., is expected to return from his wedding 
trip during the latter part of this week, 


The Will-Earl Coal Co., composed of Clarksburg 
people, has been incorporated with a capitalization of 
$10,000. Incorporators are E. O. Horner, E. Rogers, 
E. T. Rogers and E. A. Bartlett, all of Clarksburg. 


A. Dean Showalter, Diamond Coal Co., has gone 
on a trip to the Pacific Coast to attend the session 
of the Imperial Council of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He will visit his former home in Denver, 
Colo., also 

Miners in Northern West Virginia broke their long 
wave of peace and good behavior on Friday of last 
week when 600 union strikers marched on the Hun- 
saker plant, near Watson. Several non-union men 
were injured after a volley of stones had been thrown. 
The sheriff dispersed the mob. A march was also 
made on the Roberts mine of the Robinson Coal Co., 
near Haywood, the same day. 


No Return to Old Prices? 


The statement we have several times made, 
that the price level after a period of inflation 
never returns to the low point of the past, is 
indicated to be well-founded by the fact that a 
number of commodity prices have increased re- 
cently. This is taken by one writer on economics 
as the most favorable feature in the economic 
situation at the present time, but so far as the 
coal trade is concerned it has a bearing on the 
strike situation which may well be regarded as 
unfortunate. 

If commodity prices are not going to continue 
to decrease there is less weight to arguments for 
reduced pay and, at any rate, having progressed 
something more than three years and a half be- 
yond the close of the war, it is probable that 
many of the more drastic reductions have been 
accomplished, and such further decreases as may 
eventuate will be small, occurring at more or 
less extended intervals as various elements of 
competition play their part. 


A press cable from London states that the steamer 
Watsness has loaded 4,000 tons. of Welsh anthracite 
at Cardiff for New Bedford, Mass. 





| Cincinnati Notes 


O. B, Schramm, of the United Collieries, spent 
last week in Indiana. 


J. W. Russell, an Elkhardt, 
visited Cincinnati on Monday. 


Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Co., mo- 
tored out to Addison, Ind., on Monday. 

H. L. Jump, of Walter Bledsoe & Co., spent Sun- 
day and Monday at Huntington, W. Va. 

Sears Gordon, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co., 
is making the rounds in Michigan this week. 

John A. Emslie, of the Creech Coal Co., visited 
the mining operations at Twila, Ky., this week. 

H. E. Sauer, of the Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co., 
cago, was in Cincinnati after coal on Monday. 

Ben Tate, president of the United Collieries, was 
at Litchfield, Ky., the patter part of last week. 

R. L. Wilson, of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co., Cleveland, spent last Friday in Cincinnati. 

Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., is 
spending a few days this week in New York. 

Fred J. Blumenstiel, of the Blumenstiel Coal Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, was in Cincinnati on Monday. 

O. O. Smith, president of the Oak Smith & Son 
Co., Richmond, Ind., was in the city on Tuesday. 

The Keen Coal Co, has opened offices in the In- 
galls Building, with E. A. Keen, its president, in 
charge. 

J. B. Beardsley, vice-president of the Mitchell & 
Dillon Coal Co., Chicago, was in Cincinnati on 
Monday. 

R. D. Jeffries, of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co., Columbus, visited the Cincinnati coal market on 
Monday. 

J. D. Nichols, of Whiteley & Foedisch, Philadel- 
phia, was in Cincinnati looking for coal supplies on 
Monday. 

The Ulland Coal Co. got the big end of the Cin- 
cinnati school fuel contract last week at $5.53 per 
net ton delivered. 

George H. Ewald, president of the Standard Tide 
& Inland Coal Corporation, Charleston, W. Va., was 
in the city last week. 

Francis Ragan, of the Francis Ragan Coal & Coke 
Co., Indianapolis, was moving about in Cincinnati 
coal circles on Monday. 

H. D. Vance, resident manager of the Amherst 
Coal Co., visited the mines of his company at Am- 
herstdale, W. Va., last week. 

Eli J. Taylor, representative of the Boone Coal 
Co., at Anstead, W. Va., was at the home office of 
his company in this city for a few days this week. 

D. C. Cratty, who was formerly with the Cratty 
Coal Co., at Milwaukee, has taken charge of the 
Ogle Coal Co.’s Cincinnati office as resident manager. 

W. R. J. Zimmerman, president of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., spent a few 
days this week at the Cincinnati office of his com- 
pany. 

The Hager Coal Co. now occupies new and much 
larger quarters on the seventh floor of the First 
National Bank Building. It was formerly on the 





Ind. coal retailer, 


Chi- 


tenth floor. 

Edgar Mordue, of the newly-organized Edgar 
Mordue Coal Co., Chicago, spent a few days last 
week in Cincinnati. He was formerly with the 


General Fuel Co. 


The Main Island Creek Coal Co. has placed group 
insurance on its 2,000 employees, of $1,000 each. 
The policy was written by the Aetna Life and 
aggregates $2,000,000. 

Victor White, resident manager of the Flat- Top 
Fuel Co., is laid up with a broken rib and other 
injuries as a result of an automobile accident which 
wrecked his motor-car. 

The Three States Coal Co. of Bluefield, W. Va., 
has opened an office in Cincinnati with Clarence A. 
Morton, formerly with the L. & N. railroad at 
Latonia, in charge. It is located in the United 
Bank Building. 


Cheat. 


The Cincinnati Coal Exchange gave its annual 
outing at the Cincinnati Automobile Club grounds at 
Loveland, Ohio, on Tuesday. There were all sorts 
of athletic contests, including a ball game, and a 
fine chicken dinner, 


C. H. Todd, who recently resigned his posttiil 
with the Big Mandy Coal Co. to do fuel jobbing on 
his own account, has gone with the Shriners for | 
visit to the Pacific coast. Rush Meadows, general 
manager of the Big Mandy Coal Co., also accom- 
panied the same party, 3 


Stewart Race, who was formerly connected with 
the Central Fuel Co., but for a few months past 
had been with the Bewley-Darst Co., died at his 
home in this city on Saturday, following two weeks’ 
sickness. He was 29 years of age, and was very 
popular in local coal circles. 


The Liggett Bros. Coal Co. has bought a new 
operating property in southeastern Kentucky. It has 
incorporated the Liggett Coal Mining Co. with 
capital of $75,000 for the operation of this property. 
Harry H. Liggett is president; Harvey Adkins, vice- 
president, and G, P. Foley, secretary-treasurer. The 
Liggett Company is opening a new retail yard at 
Bank street and McLean avenue, where it will install 
hoppers and storage bins of 2,000 tons capacity. 





Morgantown Notes 


ay 


A. G. Tait, Tait Bros. Coal Go., Morgantown, 7 
back from Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


R. R. McFall, Southern Fuel Co., is spending a 
few days at Point Pleasant, W, Va. 


M. L. Taylor, president of the Taylor Fuel Co, 
is on a business trip to Philadelphia, 


Claude Scott, Scott Coal & Coke Co., 


| is absent on 
a trip to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


O. W. Rider, Taylor Coal Cou Morgantown, was 
in Uniontown, Pa., on business recently, ; 
_ C.D. Junkins, secretary of the Monongahela Coal 


Association, has returned from Pittsburgh. 5 


P. H. Keener, of the Metropolitan Coal Co., was 
on a business trip to Pittsburgh last week. 4 


Benjamin M. Chaplin, of the Chaplin Colleries Co, 
has returned from a business trip to Pittsburgh. 


C,. M. Lyons, Equitable Fuel Co., has retuc 
from a business trip to Pittsburgh and Uniontown, 
Pas 


George S. Connell, of Connellsville, Pa., was at 
Beechwood looking over his mining properties on 
Monday. 

S. F. Elkins, of the Elkins Fuel Co., is on a busi 
ness trip East. He will visit New York, Philadelphie 
and Baltimore. 

J. B. Dodge and Ed Rothlisberger, of the D. 1 
& S. Coal Co., Mannington, were in Morgantown o 
business on Tuesday, 


Gk. meee of the Gadd- Shaw Fuel Co., 

















has re 


the Indiana “ Cheek Valley in Pennsylvania. 
J. W. Devison, Grant Town, general superintendent, 


by Attorney Rollo J. Conley, were visitors in Mor. 
gantown Saturday. , 

Funeral services for Francis Rocks, a coal operato 
of Masontown, Pa., took place at Masontown ot 
Saturday morning. His death occurred in the hospital 
at Uniontown on Tuesday of last week. i 

George L. Rodgers and W. H. Davis, of the Mon 
Scott Fuel Co., and W. A. Gadd, of the Bear Mou 
tain Gas Coal Co., are looking after their interest 
near Flemington. Work is progressing nicely on ‘the 
tipple of the Bear Mountain mine and this ‘Plam V 
soon be in a position to load coal. : 

The Morgantown Wholesale Coal Association 
a weinerwurst roast instead of its monthly meeting. 
Plans were made to hold the annual picnic on July 
29th. It will probably take place at Rockley-on-the- 
The Morgantown Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion baseball team will cross bats baste the Kiwani 
Club on June 24th.- : ‘4 


v 
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Welsh Coal Market in a Slump 


Failure of American Strike to Stimulate Demand for British Coal Is the Factor— 
Falling Off Noted in Both Export and Home Demand. 





Carpirr, June 6.—The Cardiff coal market has 
slumped. Inquiries have fallen off considerably 
and a complete change has come over the market. 
For a long time past foreign buyers have been 
endeavoring to “bear” the market and _ the 
present situation seems to confirm that they have 
been successful. 

Recently Best Admiralty large coal easily 
commanded 28/— to 28/6 f. o. b., but with the 
depression which has set in the price has receded 
to around 27/-. In certain cases where collieries 
had sold well ahead, and have no anxiety to sell 
while the present depression is on, 27/6 is still 
demanded, but these cases are rare. 

Stocks are accumulating and many collieries are 
on the point of stoppage by reason of delay in 
shipment holding up empty cars and not suff- 
cient empties returning to the pits. "Shipments 
taking place at present are on account of contracts 
concluded some time ago, but new buying is very 
poor. 

A contributory factor to the depression is the 
falling off of the inland demand by reason of a 
heat wave. House and inland coal suppliers re- 
port trade as extremely poor. In addition, out- 
puts are keeping well up and for the week ended 
May 20th South Wales pits increased their out- 
put to the level of 1,070,200 tons. 


Mine Owners Worried. 

South Wales coal owners are again concerned 
as to the financial condition of the coal industry. 
The recent higher prices were looked upon as a 
welcome sign and it was, considered that collieries 
would again be able to work profitably. The fall 
in prices back to the old level has discouraged 
the owners, who are endeavoring to fix prices, 
but the attempt is likely to prove abortive for 
business at present would not justify artificial 
regulation of prices. Collieries are trying very 
hard to hold up prices, but are finding it a diffi- 
cult matter. 

There is no doubt that the rising of Welsh 
prices recently was not wholly justified and did 
not reflect the true position of trade. Exporters 
have been looking to America to flood the British 
markets with inquiries by reason of the American 
strike situation. This was a contributory cause 
to the advancing of prices, but exporters find 
‘their hopes have not materialized, the American 
situation so far having made no appreciable effect 
on Welsh coal exports. 

The present sudden depression is looked upon 





as being temporary. Whenever prices fall im- 
porters hold off anticipating further falls. When 
prices gain a steady level shortage of stocks will 
force buyers to come again to the market. The 
opinion of exporters is that they cannot hold off 
much longer. ‘ 

For the week ended May 12th, 553,003 tons was 
shipped from Welsh ports, and 500,925 tons in the 
week ended May 19th. For the week under re- 
view, namely that ending May 26th, a slight 
increase took place over the week ended May 19th. 


Exports by Countries. 


The direction and volume of coal exports for 
the week ended May 26th was as follows: 


Tons 

GAN CO svs-c ester «a/a.a eee sahara e naeoreceranete 162,823 
tal ygaerey, crete sir teen aces cy ete te ener 92,569 
SOuthmAmebiCae, eves. ycteete ete ce 77,895 
Shen bo enaherio cdo etome dc 46,965 
Rontugalieasia tots alti sve: ss atecue siete 27,821 
GreeCenn mar as tM c tren c Habre ere e is 3,362 
Britishe|@oalinge Depots \.) a anaes  « 42,996 
Other, Gountries) ec. cv wee ae es 66,856 
FLOfa leer ert tot eetteraeeitic. oy. 521,287 


Quotations on Welsh Coals. 


Approximate current prices of the various de- 
scriptions are as follows: 


Large Fe Ope Be 
Bestaen cinta ltyecamtaecerisecs t chehs, 95 !erariers 27/- to 27/6 
Second ged minal tvinneaae sie tteleiardis ciacsers 26/0, Sees 
Best move Violatilemsric: osteitis cercren 25/— “ 26/6 
Others ows volatilesmperc secs terete rian 24/- ‘ 25/- 
Best Monmouthshires ................ 26/09 227 /— 
Secénd Monmouthshires............. 25/- “ 26/-— 
Other Monmouthshires and Ordinary 

Gar diftelareeeec: centre mine 24 = 25 f= 
Boundyye Cok Cetra not ee torte 32/6 “ 35/- 
Patente Miteltar mete tect at there pt rare ies 25/- “ 28/— 


Freights from Cardiff. 


Tonnage is in excess of demand and vessels 
rates are easy. Approximate ruling freights are 


as follows: 

‘Alicante: 4, so scams foun 14/10% Gibraltar =a e.asciee 10/ 
Algiersi0G.. J eutete Giese 9/6 Laer Palmas 8.5 cays 10/ 
Antwerp ted cacite cenate 7/ Lisbon. sateen 10/ 
Bordeaux scpardenide ae 5/9 Montevidear iyaccdesae 13/3 
Brest) trictiscttesiste cae 5/ Buenos Aires ....... 13/3 
Casablanioa | /iicisle siejeves 16/ Messina: 22 spe sisraeeret 10/6 
Coloma, ivr ssiae sofas 20/ Puraietas |S. hapsiehn ters See 157) 
Constantinople ...... 14/ IRetiepdarmy cles esate 5/6 
Getida oterclets tarts: 10/6 to 11/6 Venice... snauaea tt 14/ 








Low Transshipment Rates Upheld. 

William P. Dartel, the attorney-examiner as- 
signed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investigate the rates on cargo and bunker coal 
‘to Atlantic ports, has made a tentative report in 
which he holds that the railroads are justified in 
applying lower rates on bituminous coal for trans- 
shipment by water than on tonnage delivered to 
all-rail consignees at the various ports. The 
examiner holds that such differences in rates are 
not discriminatory in a legal sense; also that it 
costs the railroads more to make local rail de- 
liveries than to handle coal over the piers. 
















' It is reported from Washington that Senator 
‘Elkins, who has large mining interests in northern 
)West Virginia, has expressed the opinion to Presi- 
dent Harding that there will be no scarcity of bitu- 
minous coal next winter. Even with curtailed pro- 
‘duction throughout the summer, the Senator believes 
that sufficient stocks can be accumulated before cold 
‘weather to form an ample reserve supply. 


- Saward’s ‘Annual, the standard book of coal trade 
Statistics, is now ready. Price $2.50, 





Large Consumer Playing Safe. 


Boston, June 15.—The coal buyer of one of the 
largest public utilities in New England, speaking 
to a SAWARD’s JOURNAL representative about the 
strike situation, said: “To make a guess or pre- 
diction as to the length of the strike in the bitu- 
minous fields is hardly worth while or profitable. 
It is anybody’s guess. But whatever its length, 
it is our business to be protected—to have enough 
on hand so that even a protracted struggle would 
not leave our corporation in a position where it 
could not continue to render regular service to 
the public. If the strike ends next week, well 
and good. We will not have occasion to regret 
the contracts we have made for coal, for we have 
not had to pay the high prices prevailing. 

“Tf the strike is not settled before August or 
September we shall not worry, as we have enough 
coal on hand in our yards at present to last until 
the first or second week in September. Moreover, 
we are receiving coal at the present time on con- 
tracts covering one-third of the 1922-1923 coal 
year, and every cargo of course adds to our sur- 
plus and makes our position so much the more 
secure.” 
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FUEL YARD DISCREDITED 


Report Shows Washington Experiment Is 
Costing Government $15,000 Yearly. 


That the Government Fuel Yard in Washington 
is being conducted at a loss of over $150,000 
annually is the conclusion arrived at by Howard 
Baker, who investigated the yard at the request 
of Charles G. Dawes. General Dawes was ap- 
pointed by President Harding to co-ordinate the 
work of the various departments, to ferret out 
leaks and cut down expenses wherever possible. 

Mr. Baker’s report was submitted to his chief 
back in February, but for reasons best known to: 
the authorities it has just been made public. 

G. S. Pope, chief engineer of the Fuel Yard, 
had previously testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining that a saving of 
$1,010,000 was effected in a period of two and 
one-half years by virtue of the existence and 
operation of this yard. The Government formerly 
bought its coal through the local dealers, and 
Mr. Pope was trying to justify the discontinuing 
of purchases from the retailers and the establish- 


ing of a yard from which coal purchased direct 


from operators was delivered to 
building in Washington. 

He estimated that if the coal used during the 
period of two and one-half years referred to had 
been bought through the local dealers, it would 
have cost the Government $1,010,000 more than it 
actually did with the Fuel Yard, which is con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines, doing the buying 
and distributing. 

Mr. Baker’s investigation proved that this al- 
leged saving was fictitious and that the Govern- 
ment would, as a matter of fact, save more than 
$150,000 a year by doing away with the Fuel Yard 
and buying its coal through the local trade. 


the Federal 


PUT IT UP TO POSTMASTER 


Several complaints of belated delivery of the 
JourNAL have reached us in the past few weeks. 
It is disappointing to have these reports of slow 
service for our publication is prepared and mailed 
so expeditiously that it is unfortunate that the post 
office authorities do not render equally prompt 
service in distribution. 

The paper is mailed on so early an hour on 
Saturday that it should reach far distant destina- 
tions on Monday. In case of delay our sub- 
scribers should first communicate with their local 
post office. 

So large a volume of newspaper mail is re- 
ceived at the New York post office for forwarding 
that were it not gotten out of the way quickly 
the whole establishment would be snowed under 
with newspapers and periodicals. The chances, 
therefore, are more than ten to one that any 
delay encountered is at post office of destination, 
due possibly to letter-carriers being reluctant to 
overburden themselves on warm days. 

Sometimes, of course, there may be one or two 
sacks of an edition temporarily overlooked at 
post office of mailing, but we think it must be 
apparent that the New York office is impelled im 
self-protection to get mail matter out of the way 
with the least possible delay, and of course the 
quickest way to dispose of it, is to load it on the 
cars. : 

Reference to local authorities would, therefore, 
seem to be the logical recourse in the case of 
delay. 


We notice that the Board of Directors of Burns’ 
Bros. frowns upon Mr. Schatzkin’s plan for 
nation-wide extension, just as the dominant fac- 
tors in another organization in which he was 
interested turned it down a couple of years aga 
But we must remember that Mr. Schatzkin is 3 
man of unusual, if not, indeed, remarkable ac- 
complishments, and if he has actually set his 
mind upon the application of the chain-store idea 
to retail coal selling, it is probable that the idea 
will be developed.sooner or later. 
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New Norfolk Coal Office. 


Norrotk, Va., June 15.—The Steamship Fuel Cor- 
poration, with executive offices at 33 Rector 
Street, New York, have opened a branch office 
in the Law Building here, with Allyn F. Gibson 
as manager. It is officially announced that the 
Norfolk office will be headquarters for the South 
Atlantic Division of the company, and that all 
details in connection with tonnage shipped through 
Southern and Gulf ports will be handled at 
Norfolk. 

This company is engaged in supplying both 
bunker and export coals, and the establishment 
of a branch office here will enable the manage- 
ment to keep in closer touch with the mines in 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Virginia. It is 
understood that very shortly offices will be estab- 
lished at Charleston, Savannah and Mobile. 

Mr. Gibson, who has assumed his duties as 
manager in this city, was formerly connected with 
the Federal Coal Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., as 
export manager, located in New York City. Until 
recently he was connected with the Kanawha- 
Elkhorn Collieries, Inc., of Buffalo, as general 
sales manager in Huntington, W. Va. 





Boston Seeks Bids. 


The Comnionwealth of Massachusetts, Department 
of Mental and Department of Public 
Health, has issued a notice to coal companies asking 
for bids on approximately 26,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, bids to be in the hands of the Business Agent 
Merrill, Room 109E, State House, Boston, not later 
than 12 noon, Tuesday, June 20th. The coal is to 
be as near as possible in quality on a “dry coal” 
basis to the following: volatile matter, 18.50; fixed 


Diseases, 


carbon, 74.50; ash, 7:00, b.t.u. per pound, 14,600; 
sulphur, separately determined, 0.75. 
The following institutions requiring various 


amounts are enumerated below: Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, 500 tons; Boston State Hospital 2,700 tons; 
Worcester State Hospital, Bloomingdale, 2,170 tons; 
Worcester State Hospital, Summer street, 1,000 tons; 


Danvers State Hospital, 2,200 tons; Foxborough 
State Hospital, 1,270 tons; Gardner State Colony, 
600 tons: Grafton State Hospital, 1.550 tons; Med- 


field State Hospital, 2,100 tons; Northampton State 
Hospital, 1,160 tons; Taunton State Hospital, 900 
tons: Westborough State Hospital, 3,250 tons; Mon- 
son State Hospital, Palmer, Mass., 1,230 tons; Massa- 
School for the Feebleminded, Waverly, 
Wrentham State School, 1,540 tons, 
Westfield State Sanatorium, 780 tons; Lake- 
ville State Sanatorium, Middleboro, 600 tons and 
Rutland State Sanatorium, 900 tons. 


chusetts 


1,180 tons; 





New England Consumer’s Views. 


“We have enough bituminous coal on hand and 
in sight to last us between three and four 
months,” stated the buyer of one of New Eng- 
land’s largest industrial corporations to a repre- 
sensative of SAWARD’s JouRNAL. “We obtained the 
great proportion of our present stocks at prices 
considerably under present market quotations and 
we are in no hurry to load up with coal at today’s 
figures. 

“Of course, we are receiving shipments from 
time to time on contracts still in effect and it 
is likely .that we will be in the market after the 
first of July for some more coal, not as a matter 
of necessity, but merely as a matter of ordinary 
business precaution, When September comes we 
shall probably purchase coal again covering the 
matter of another three or four months. 

“We are not expecting any difficulty in filling 
our requirements—the strike may be settled sooner 
than we think. At any rate, we should see re- 
sumption of soft coal mining in the union fields 
within another two months. I do not believe 
that the country is going to the “bow-wows” or 
that we are going to have a railroad strike to 
complicate matters. J think the prices the ship- 
pers are asking now are prematurely high—that 
is—they are trying to’ force the situation rather 
than waiting for the law of supply and demand 
to do its work.” 
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BUFFALO PRICES ADVANCING 


Quotations on All Grades Going Up— 
Anthracite at Standstill 


Soft-coal prices are going up. Everybody re- 
ports it. Pittsburgh is no longer satisfied with 
$4 and is asking half a dollar more, sometimes 
even more than that. Today the most conserva- 
tive jobber predicts that prices will go decidedly 
higher than that, while the boomer is sure that 
the top notch of two years ago will be reached 
before the strike is over. There are two reasons 
for this, outside of the uncertainty of the length 
of the strike. The consumption is increasing, 
no doubt faster than the production. Besides the 
report comes from all sides that the coal reserves 
are running down, as they must of course, and 
the consumer is due to become uneasy and go 
to bidding for coal, the shippers think. 


At the same time the contradiction appears. 
Coal has been standing on track here under quite 
extended demurrage. A jobber reports that he 
was called to help sell 78 cars in one lot that 
was stranded here. At that rate the consumer 
does not appear to be very much disturbed yet. 
All that is to come, they say. The public will 
need to wait. There are those who say that the 
miners cannot possibly hold out past the first 
of July and that when the break comes there is 
sure to be a stampede. 

Again there is the member of the trade who 
shakes his head and says he does not look for a 
settlement till September. He holds that the 
partial interference of Government has given the 
miners confidence and invited them to hold out, 
for it may look to Government control or owner- 
ship and that is supposed to mean higher wages. 
All of which means really little more than that 
the direction coal affairs are to take in the near 
future is about as little known as it was on the 
first of April. 


Business Improving. 


Business improves visibly, but the return’ to 
normal conditions must continue to be very one- 
sided till coal production is also normal. When 
that takes place it will be time to announce good 
times. At present there is not a thing to indicate 
that mining will be resumed before fall, though 
the trade will prepare for it’ much sooner, than 
then. In anthracite the prospect of idleness till 
September seems good. The anthracite consumer 
is not likely to make trouble for awhile yet. 
There is coal on hand and very little is needed 
now. 

So many coal men are playing golf that the whole 
industry may be said to be non-existent to the 
casual eye. It is hard to see how the unorganized 
trade can maintain itself as it does, with the 
clerical force sitting about and the head of the 
house not to be found. Business uncertainty is 
said not to be favorable to long life, but out-door 
recreation now steps in and helps out. If there 
is a worm in every fruit there is sometimes a 
bird to eat the worm. 

The bituminous trade is pretty spotted and 
prices are very uncertain. A fair quotation would 
be $3.50 to $3.75 for slack, $3.75 to $4 for mine 
run and $4 to $4.25 for three-quarter. Pittsburgh 
is asking $4.50 for some of its coal, but local 
jobbers deny that this market is paying it. To 
this add $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to 
other coals for freight. 

The anthracite trade is at quite as much of a 
standstill as ever, though there is something doing 
in it, for two truck loads from one company were 
observed to pass within an hour of each other 
one day this week. As a rule the consumer does 
not want to buy and nobody urges it. One 
shipping agent has advices from the operating 
authorities stating that absolutely nothing is being: 
done by way of settling the strike. 

The lake fleet is feeling the need of the ordinary 
coal tonnage. Ore is moving faster, but grain is 
expected to drop off soon and then the carrying 
of coal could be entered into with a will, if there 
only was any coal to carry. 
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Boston Notes 





For a price said to be $75,000 cash each, the 
4,100-ton steamers Coverun, Cowee and Cowboy, 
formerly in the coal trade between Norfolk and 
Boston, but laid up at Norfolk for many months, 
have been sold by the United States Shipping Board 
to Fred J. Gauntlett of Washington. . 


4 

Due largely to the slump in coal traffic after April 
Ist, the Boston & Maine R. R. did not do nearly as 
well in April as in March, while May, too, was ad: 
versely affected by diminishing returns on transporta« 
tion of coal. Net operating income in April was 
only $442,535 as compared with net in March of 
$840,150. ; 

The Shipping Board has sold to the New England 
Fuel & Transportation Co. of Boston the big ocean 
tug, Fame, built at Somerset and measuring 142 feet 
in length. The tub made its first appearance in this 
port last Sunday arriving from New Bedford and 
left a few hours later with the barges Marie, Hooper 
and Irene for Sewalls Point, Norfolk. ; 

In its report covering income and expenses for 
the months of January and February, the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston state that the 
February coal bill amounted to $196,150 compared 
with $287,592 in February of last year, while the 
coal consumed in January cost $245,781 compared 
with a coal cost of $356,911 in the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Rumors have been received in Boston that some 
sort of settlement of the coal strike may be reached 
around July Ist, though no confirmation can be ob- 
tained. These reports have reference to the bi- 
tuminous fields, of course, since opinion of the trade 
is that solution of the differences in the anthracite 
districts is very remote indeed, the feeling being that 
the hard coal miners will hold out until September 
Ist or until the Government steps in. 


Under an agreement réached between the coal 
teamsters and chauffers union of Boston and the 
Boston Coal Exchange members, the wages of 1,400 
teamsters, wharfmen and chauffers will be reduced 
$1 a week, according to an announcement made late 
last week by the State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. This reduction will take effect July Ist 
and will continue until April Ist, 1923. The | 
dealers recently proposed a $2 a week reduction, which | 
the men refused to accept. After.a series of meetings 
at which no agreement could be arrived at, the mat- 
ter was referred to the State board, which arranged 
a compromise. Under the new scale, pay for 
teamsters on one-horse teams will be $25; two-horse 
teams, $26.50; three-horse, $27.50; wharfmen, $25 
and chauffers, $30. 5 


Several big consumers of bituminous in Rhod 
Island are planning to install special devices which 
will enable them to burn low grade coal mined in 
the State, a development due to the coal-strike, A 
process to make native coal with its high ash co a | 
sistency usable on big boiler grates has been hit upon 
through pulverizing it and casting it into: lumps + 
uniform size. This pulverization process has eT 
found to afford the coal the quality of quicker ¢ 
bustion in addition to eliminating the high ash on- 
sistency. The ash powders so that it does not clinker 
above the grate but passes through easily. The Nar- 
ragansett Electric Light Co., engaged’ in furnishing 
most of the electric current supplied to the State ane 
the United Electric Railways Co., which gives mos 
of the transportation service in Rhode Island, are 
now busy in practical tests of the pulverized coal. — 












Twin Cities Notes. 


Retail dealers complain bitterly over the insinua- 
tion that they are the ones at fault for the high 
cost of coal. They insist that they have’ operated: as 
closely as possible, and have made less on their i 
vestment than almost any merchant in business. 

The Lignite Industries Corporation, of St, Paul, 
is constructing four plants in North Dakota which | 
are to be in operation this summer. In addition, 
arrangements’ are being made to install six plants in 
Texas. : ‘ pa be pore SA | 
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Little Business at Atlantic City. 


A: letter from a retail coal firm at Atlantic City, 
Neel.) Says: 

“So far as the coal business is concerned, there is 
10 business at the present time. It seems as though 
10 one is very much concerned about coal and every- 
me seems to be waiting for a reduction before buy- 
ng. In fact, we find that there are very few who 
ealize there is any trouble at the mines, and when 
ve tell them it does not seem to bother them in the 
east. None of the dealers here are looking for 
ders, but are holding on to their supply to take care 
f the trade which needs coal now.” 





Shipments of bituminous coal (revenue) over the 
hiladelphia & Reading Ry, during April amounted 
o 989,039 tons, compared with 1,132,870 in same 
nonth of 1921, a decrease of 143,831 tons, or 12.7 
er cent. 


Coal men who “make’’ Bethlehem, Pa., at more 
or less regular intervals will be glad to learn that 
that city now has a new hostelry—the Hotel Beth- 
lehem, a modern fireproof structure of 200 rooms 
and high-class service. 








| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 
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Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word, This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


FOR SALE 
PRODUCING coal mine ; best quality Smoke- 
less coal; large acreages; small royalty, 
new equipment, now producing around 8,000 
tons per month. Price reasonable. Address 
“P, M. W.,” Peoples Bank Bldg., Lynchburg, 
Va. 





WANTED 
OUTPUT good Smokeless mine on P. 
R. R. or N. Y. C, Clearfield rate East 
of at least Pool 10 quality for an established 





trade. Negotiations must be direct with 
operator. Address “Established,” Care of 
Saward’s Journal. 
DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 



























90 West St., New York 





Coal for Sale 


500 Tons Number One Buckwheat at $6.50. 


500 Tons Rice and Barley mixed — (yard 
screenings) at $4.50 f.o.b. Waterbury, Conn. 


Immediate delivery. 


Can be shipped by boat at $8.40 and $6.40, 


f.o.b. boat New Haven, Conn. 
We prefer to move entire lot to one buyer. 
Telephones 431-432-433 Waterbury. 


JOHN McELLIGOTT, 
60 SOUTH MAIN ST., 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


JOHNSON & CO., lnc. 


FOUNDED 1835 


ANTHRACITE 
BITUMINOUS 


Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 





COAL 


» HEILNER & SON 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 
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Number and Size of Bituminous Mines in U. S. 


Number and Annual Output of Soft Coal Mines Classified by Size of Mine—1920. 


The United States Geological Survey has just 
issued a statement showing the number of soft 
coal mines in each state in 1920, classified by size 
into five general divisions. 

Of the 14,766 bituminous mines in the country 
no less than 8,595 are of the smallest class of 
producers, those turning out less than 10,000 tons 
a year. Although these small operations consti- 
tute 58 per cent of the total number, they produced 
less than three per cent of the total tonnage. 
Most of them were no doubt wagon mines, for 
10,000 tons is equivalent to about 200 cars, and 


Class 1 Producing Over 
200,000 Tons 


100,000-200,000 Tons 


this means less than a car a day for each work- 
ing day of the year. 

These small mines flourish particularly in Penn- 
sylvania, where there were 3,631 in 1920, and in 
Ohio, where the number was 1,364. West Vir- 
ginia comes third with 875, and Kentucky fourth 
with 634. 

Going to the other extreme, it is found that the 
largest class of mines, those producing over 
200,000 tons a year, although numbering only 701 
and forming less than five per cent of the total 
number of operations, turned out over 41 per cent 


Class 3 Producing 


Class 2 Producing 
50,000-100,000 Tons 








Class 4 Producing 
10,000-50,000 Tons 


of the country’s bituminous coal in the year 
1920. 

Next to Pennsylvania, Illinois has the greatest 
number of large mines. In the latter state there 
were 166 mines producing upwards of 200,000 tons 
each, whereas West Virginia had only 74, although 
West Virginia was slightly ahead of Illinois as 
regards total production. 

Two states, Georgia and North Carolina, have 
‘only one mine each, and there are but three mines 
in Oregon. 


Details are shown below: 


Class 5 Producing 


Less Than 10,000 Tons Total, All Classes 
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Wage Losses. 


Data in regard to wages. lost by the mine work- 
ers will now appear with increased frequency, 
but as has been intimated by us often in the past, 
in considering these losses consideration must 
be given to the time that would have been lost 
in any event through lack of work. | It is. safe 
to say that there was no net loss of the anthracite 
miners by idleness in April. and the soft coal 
miners of many districts really lost nothing by 
idleness in April and May, but with one month 
out as-regards activities of the anthracite workers 
another or two month period deducted from the 
time of the bituminous workers, the situation 
becomes more interesting and, in fact, critical 
from their standpoint. 


The effect of the coal strike is clearly shown in 
the decreased number of fatalities in the coal mines 
of the United States in the month of April, 72 ac- 
cidental deaths having been reported to the Bureau 
of Mines as compared with 164 during the same 
month last year. The figures are a natural result 
of the closing down of many mines throughout the 
country, 


‘J. A. Bennett has sold his retail coal business 
at Ravenna, Ohio, to Proehl & Bradford. 


568,666, 68: 





The Labor Question. 


A writer in the Ledger quotes a former Pitts- 
burgh coal man as saying that producers do not 
give enough attention to labor. While one cent 
of every dollar goes for oil, another one for mules 
and another one for machinery, 75 cents goes for 
labor, he says. But while there is an inspector 
of oil, 
mechanic, there is no department dealing specific- 
cally with labor, the biggest factor of all. It is 
pointed out that this is a matter that should 
receive attention, but how and what is to be done? 

Like some other critics his comment is not 
constructive. Full co-operation, it is said, is not 
to be accomplished by coddling or patronizing. 
It is not to be done by the Gary method by 
inviting financial interest. What then is the 
answer? It seems to us little good is done by 


raising such questions, but it is a fact that coddling 


does not accomplish ener, 


“Endurance tests of storage batteries for use in 
permissible mine locomotives” 
report just made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Its serial number is 2358 and copies may be had 
upon application to the Bureau at Washington. 


_a superintendent of mules and a master : 


is the title of a 


Close Shaving. 


An evidence of the close shaving undertaken by 
railroad companies as a means of reducing ex 
penses to a low level and thereby saving some 
thing on the expense account temporarily, at least 
is shown by the following item from a paper publish 
on the line of the New York Central; ~ 


~ “One of the track gangs in this section of the 
Harlem Division of the railroad was laid off thi 
week. Formerly each gang had charge of thre 
miles of double track, or six miles of single track 
This was recently changéd so that a Section gang 
has four miles of double track, or eight miles 0 
single track, and this has resulted in laying of 
some of the gangs.” 

Temporary savings can be made in this manner 
but there is grave question as to the economy 0 
such moves. Penny-wise and ~— pound- foolis} 
policies are the resort of small minds, and main: 
tenance of way is a detail concerning which th 
railroad interests, cannot be too careful. On twe 
occasions accidents have occurred on the Harlen 
Division of the New York Central by reason oO 
cars tumbling. over flat on their side while moving 
at a moderate rate of speed. The company ha: 
been fortunate thus far in such affairs and it is t 
be hoped that its efforts at economy do not leat 
to a serious accident. ; 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


A slight falling off in soft coal production 
is shown by the most recent report of the Geo- 
logical Survey. The reason assigned is the 
congestion of cars in one of the principal non- 
union fields; eastern Kentucky. It is interesting 
not only as an explanation of the present cir- 
cumstances but as a forerunner of what may 
be expected when traffic crowds other lines, in 
other quarters. 

Apparently there is difficulty in developing 
production in any union district. The fatal at- 
tack on an Illinois stripping last Wednesday 
indicates what might be expected if efforts to 
produce were made elsewhere. Despite the 
calmness apparent on the surface, there is bad 
blood and ill feeling in certain quarters and the 
operators show good judgment in proceeding 
cautiously in the matter of resumption or in- 
creased activity. 

As heretofore production continues at prac- 
tically five-eighths of requirements. This en- 
ables: stocks on hand to be pieced out and the 
condition differs from what it would be were 
it a case of all going out and nothing coming 
in. On the other hand, the continuance of 
production at less than requirements means a 
steady drag on reserves, which is bound to 
have a market effect lasting a considerable 
time. 

Opinion grows that developments looking 
towards increase of production must soon be 
instituted. The country cannot go on indefin- 
itely on this basis. After we pass the middle 
of the year it will not be far to the opening of 
the fall season in coal, for seldom does it hap- 
pen that there is not an active demand by the 
time the middle of August rolls around. We 
do not undertake to say just how steps looking 
to resumption should be initiated, but that 
they should be initiated soon admits of no 
doubt. 

The weekly crop of rumors have been smail- 
er than usual. There is nothing new relative 
to Pittsburgh or Illinois going it alone, or any- 
thing of that sort. Operators in each of the 
four states which are embraced in whole or in 
part in the Central Competitive Field have re- 
peated their opposition to an inter-state con- 
ference such as the union leaders are holding 
out for. 

Prices for soft coal have been easier during 
‘the past week, in view of demand being held 


an 


in abeyance to a considerable extent awaiting 
the new freight rates so soon to be in force. 
It is expected that in some sections there will 
be quite a jam on account of orders having 
been held back, and when tonnage begins to 
move in fulfillment of the accumulated busi- 
ness taking the new freight rate some concerns 
will pay an increase for coal that will consider- 
ably exceed the decrease in freight that they 
are waiting for. 

The railroad labor situation continues to 
seethe and bubble. No one can tell when some- 
thing will break loose, but that there is trouble 
behind the scenes none can doubt. It may not 
actually come before the public, but portentous 
moves are being made. 

The railroads, as usual, are well fortified 
with statistical propaganda and the employes 
also have representatives skilled in the presen- 
tation of their side of the story. As we have 
said before, one point to be borne in mind is 
that except in the case of a few favored classes, 
such as engineers and conductors, railroad 
wages generally were too low in 1914 and 
therefore statements as to percentage of in- 
crease must be taken with a grain.of salt. The 
range is generally too high now, but the 
amount of increase is not a true measure of 
the excess. 

There will have to be a higher rate in the 
future for transportation than was the case 
before the war, but in the interest of business 
every means should be taken to keep this in- 
crease as small as possible. In this and some 
other directions readjustment should be made 
gradually. Competition will reduce many 
rates and costs year by year, as in the ’70’s 
and ’80’s, but no class should be obliged to take 
a big cut at once. Such moves are apt to stir 
up trouble that offsets the benefits derived. 

In answer to comment about business not 
improving fast enough, the Comptroller of the 
Currency states that business may improve too 
fast and makes a suggestion about keeping 
on the brakes. Shelves have been cleared of 
many sorts of goods, says one reviewer, while 
the buyers’ strike was in progress and the 
mistake must not be made of loading them up 
too fast. 

One indication of the extent of business im- 
provement is a fact that the railroads are han- 
dling as much traffic as in the month of March, 
in spite of the fact that coal traffic has been 
cut in two. Shipments of other classes of 


freight have increased enough to offset the 
loss of coal tonnage, a line of business which 
roughly is more than one-third of the total 
traffic of the railroads. Another evidence of 
trade expansion is the more widespread and 
general reports of labor shortage in the iron 
and steel industry. 

In anthracite definite results of the strike 
are apparent. There is no tonnage available in 
quantity except pea coal, and there is not much 
of that. Counting the largest estimates of 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the strike, 
allowing for normal tonnage for distribution 
and sale, upwards of a million tons a week 
at this season of the year, it is easy to say that 
only subnormal purchasing has prevented an 
acute situation and widespread alarm, now 
that practically three months have passed by 
without anything at all having been accom- 
plished in the mining of hard coal. 

It is confidently expected that action will be 
taken in one form or another to end the present 
state of checkmate directly after the Fourth of 
July. When business people look over the 
situation after returning from the customary 
holiday outings it will be seen that three 
months’ idleness at the hard coal mines is no 
small matter, and with one thing and another 
we expect to see such pressure develop that 
something will eventuate. 

Especially in the light of a possible railroad 
strike should something be done. For even if 
the strike should be but brief and partial it 
would result in such a tangling up of affairs 
as would require a long while to unravel and 
it would be very beneficial to the industry to 
have the resumption of mining take place be- 
tore any traffic difficulties eventuate. 

The public demand throughout the year is 
so great that even granting that a month’s 
idieness could have been sustained readily this 
year, practically every day since the 15th of 
May has continued to develop a dangerous 
condition and two or three weeks more will 
make this quite manifest. 

Perhaps it will not be feasible to make much 
neadway against the monopoly of the anthra- 
cite miners, the actual cutters of coal who con- 
stitute more than a third of the employes un- 
derground. But on the other hand it may be 
feasible to trim down the wages of the others 
not so uniquely protected by legislation and 
thereby bring about a reduction in the total 
cost. 

The administration is being blamed for many 
alleged shortcomings. many things that could 
not have been helped or avoided, and it will 
undoubtedly do all in its power to prevent an 
increase in the price of domestic coal. But un- 
less production is resumed presently, the pre- 
mium asked by independent operators will be 
such as to raise the cost of tonnage, regardless 
of any reduction in wages which may be es- 
tablished by commission or otherwise. 

A feature of costs that has been overlooked 
by some in the trade is the matter of guarding, 
maintenance and overhead expense during 
idleness. These factors are all items that must 
be added to the cost of coal when production is 
resumed and will have, necessarily, an influ- 
ence upon the prices that will be established. 

In conclusion it can be said that all branches 
of the trade except the anthracite producers 
have now arrived at a satisfactory understand- 
ing with Mr. Hoover. Their turn will come 
when mining is resumed at the hard coal opera- 
tions, and it will be interesting to see what the 
next move by the Secretary will be and what 
will be embraced within the scope of his pros- 
pective activities. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Bituminous Prices Soften as Consumers Hold Off, Waiting for Freight Reduction— 
Only Thing Offering in Anthracite Market Are Odds and Ends. 





The anthracite market is getting to be little 
more than a memory. With the sources of 
supply dried up for nearly three months, there 
is nothing left to trade with except odds and 
ends that have been held for better prices. 
Most of the large companies still have more 
or less pea coal left in their storage plants, but 
this tonnage is not available to speculative 
buyers, as it is being distributed to the retail 
and consuming trade direct or through regular 
channels. 

Even the company pea will be all gone in 
the course of a very few weeks, for demand 
is beginning to converge upon it from two 
classes of buyers. Dealers who have run out 
of stove and chestnut are turning to pea be- 
cause it is the only thing they can get, while 
consumers who ordinarily use buckwheat are 
forced to change to the next largest size or to 
soft coal when their stocks run low. Some 
have elected to try pea, and their number may 
be expected to increase as the exhaustion of 
stocks progresses. 

There are odd cars and cargoes of independ- 
ent steam sizes and even domestic sizes to be 
had by those who search for them diligently, 
and the history of past strikes shows that this 
will continue to be the case if the tie-up lasts 
all summer. When the price gets high enough 
even retail yards contribute to the supply of 
steam sizes. Yard screenings and buckwheat 
which dealers were obliged to take in order to 
get domestic coal are loaded into cars or boats 
and offered to wholesale buyers. 

Dealers who still have some domestic coal 
left are usually reserving it for special classes 
of customers, or to be doled out in small lots 
later on to the general trade. The time has 
gone by when bin-filling: orders are accepted 
for delivery out of present stocks. Many re- 
tailers stopped making deliveries of this char- 
acter while they still had unfilled orders on 
their books. 

Washeries seem to be all tied up except those 
handling river coal. Their output is mostly 
confined to barley, and the bulk of it is sold 
near point of origin or on the line. Only 
limited quantities reach tidewater and prices 
are on the basis of $1.75 to $2.25 at place of 
shipment. 

No. 1 buckwheat is available in limited 
quantities on the basis of $7.25 to $7.75 along- 
side, or for line shipment at around $5, mine 
basis. Occasionally some rice is offered at 
around $4. Independent pea is usually held at 
about $7, mines. 


The Bituminous Market. 


A slight softening of the bituminous market 
has taken place during the past ten days. 
Prices have recovered somewhat since the 
middle of the week, but they are not quite back 
to the previous levels. Southern coals have 
shared in the general weakness, and in the 
case of the Pennsylvania product the unsettle- 
ment has been more noticeable at tidewater 
than in the region. 

The pending freight rate reduction has had 
more to do with shaping the course of the 
market than any other single factor. Produc- 
tion is slightly on the up-grade in central 
Pennsylvania, it would appear, but the un- 


certain price tendency is due less to increase 
in supply than to a let- -up in demand. Many 
steam users are committed to the policy of not 
buying a ton of coal until after July Ist if they 
can possibly afford it. 

On the other hand, some consumers— 
usually the larger ones—are doing considerable 
quiet buying. They realize that if a lot of 
buyers, whose individual requirements are 
small but whose aggregate purchases run into 
large figures, should enter the market at the 
same time prices might be bid up enough to 
much more than offset the saving in freight. 


Particularly is this apt to occur if the rail- 
roads are crippled by strike troubles. It would 
appear that there is no danger of an actual 
tie-up of rail transportation, as the men in the 
operating departments are not threatening to 
strike. But if other classes of employes should 
go out in any considerable numbers the carriers 
might easily be hampered enough to cause con- 
gestion. 


It must be remembered too that coal is not 
the only commodity that has been affected by 
the prospective rate adjustment. Buyers of 
all kinds of goods have asked to have ship- 
ments held back until after July lst, when 
their needs are not urgent. The release of this 
deferred traffic early next month may swamp 
the railroads, strike or no strike, and a slowing 
down of the coal movement such as would 
inevitably result would be a serious matter, 
coming at a time when stocks must be running 
low in many quarters. 


B, & O. Pool 11 has been bought this week 
as low as $3.40 at the mines, while as high as 
$3.75 has been paid for the same classification 
on the P. R. R. Pool 10 has sold from $3.75 
to $4, and what little Pool 9 is available has 
commanded $4 to $4.25. Low-sulphur West- 
moreland gas coal is strong at $4-$4.25, while 
high volatile grades from the Fairmont and 
Connellsville regions are bringing $3.50 to 
$3.75. Coal produced on the She anit and the 
B. R. & P. railroads is bringing around $3.75. 


The tidewater market is about $7.25 to $7.50 
f. o. b. piers on Pool 10, and $6.90 to $7.15 for 
Pool 11. Shippers with Pool 9 at the piers are 
holding it for $7.50 to $7.75, but there is not 
much of that grade offering. Fewer cars are 
standing this week, the figure varying from 
day to day but averaging between 1,700 and 
1,800. 

Southern coal can be had at $7.85 to $8.10 
alongside in harbor barges. The going rate 
from Hampton Roads is about 90 cents on 
2,000 to 3,000-ton barges, and $1.25 on those 
of 1,000 to 1,200 tons capacity. 





Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River 
and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 
shown in the following table, with comparison 
for a year ago: 

ee ae er ASS 


Week Ended iNikdal, ~ Jebae, Anth. Bit. 
May, 20) eee 699 496 2,894 3,159 
May 27002 eere 815 965 2,470 2,945 
June 3igeer eee 590 565 3,115 3,028 
June:lOR teen 572 520 3,118 3,194 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 
Anxiety of Consumers Is Increasing — 


Industries Holding Off on Orders. 


More and more the consumer is becoming in- 
terested in the coal situation, and the retailers of 
anthracite are being asked many questions these days 
as to the prospects for getting a supply of coal in 
the fall, and it would seem that the anxiety of the 
consumer will increase from this time forward, es- 
pecially as the middle of the year will soon haye 
been reached and passed. Recently the most anxious 
inquirer has been the man who closes his house for 
July and August and wants to feel that he will have 
coal when he comes back in the fall. 

As before reported dealers on the outer edge of 
the city are about out of all sizes but pea, and as 
the demand for coal slowly grows the shrinkage of 
stocks is closing in on the center of the city, where 
there are still plentiful stocks of most sizes. We 
mean plentiful in the sense that the bins are quite full 
because of lack of orders since spring, but it will 
take only most ordinary buying to deplete them en- 
tirely of all coal they hold. 

it is really curious the attitude some folks have 
toward the coal situation, as the retailers have re- 
ceived some definite orders from consumers to put 
in their coal after July 1st, as they understand that 
freight rates will be reduced at that time. They have 
refused to believe that no anthracite has been mined 
since April Ist, or that there are not immense stores 
of millions of tons of all sizes of coal in the storage 
yards. Even some of the dealers are in the dark in 
this respect, and frequently tell intending buyers that 
they will have coal not later than the middle of July, 
and in at least once case the dealer advised the con- 
sumer that the price would be several dollars cheaper 
than last winter. 


Retailers Have Black-List. 


Those retail dealers who are unable to make im- 
mediate delivery of coal are taking orders from 
their trade for delivery when coal comes to hand, 
and subject to price in effect at that time. In order 
to hold their trade in line the dealers seem generally, 
also, promising their customers that they will take 
care of them. However, most of them express the 
opinion that they are in for trouble next fall and 
the man who gets the coal is the fellow who is going — 
to pay cash, and every one of them even now have 
a sort of tentative black-list of customers who have 
even yet failed to settle for last winter’s fuel. 

Right in line with this matter of credits all of the 
producing companies are still wrestling with numerous — 
open accounts that they have been unable to collect. 
The point. has been reached where drastic action is 
soon likely to be taken to enforce settlement. This 
seems to be the one topic of conversation when rep-— 
resentatives of producing houses get together for 
chat. Of course the difficulty lies usually in the | 
amount of money the retailers still have on thei | 
books which they have been unable to collect, as so 
many consumers have fallen back to their old habits — 
of paying for last year’s coal when they get next 
year’s, thereby always being a year behind. Some o! 
the more farsighted retailers have gone out and bor- 
rowed money to pay their bills and have thus re | 
served their credit standing, knowing that this wi 
be a wonderful virtue when shipments are resumed — 
and everybody wants coal at the same time. ; 

Naturally there continues much speculation on the 
strike and the opinion grows that it will continu 
another two months at least. A visitor to the anthra- 
cite region says the sporting spirit has actuated s | 
of the residents there to offer betting odds that they 
voll be no work until September Ist. 1 








Pea Now in Demand. 


As predicted long since, pea coal is slowly begin- 
ning to get up a little momentum, and the com- 
panies are receiving increased orders for this size. 
The fact that a number of big dealers have placed 
good-sized orders gives courage to the little fellows, — 
who are slowly coming into line for a dose of the 
same medicine, Many are putting off ordering until 
after July 1st, when they can save about 25 cents 
on the freight reduction. i 
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Anthracite steam trade is quiet, for the very reason 
that there is nothing to be had except river coal. 
This latter material is coming in freely now and the 
producers are reported to be working night and day 
dredging it from the streams of the anthracite region. 

The bituminous trade is little different from last 
week, with the possible exception that the consumer 
is becoming a trifle more curious as to the situation. 
Buying is far from heavy by the general consumer, 
but there is no doubt that most of them are holding 
off to the extreme, and the fear is expressed in some 


quarters that there will be a rush in a few weeks. 


There seems to have been quite free offerings of 
coal recently, and even some Pool 9 coal was to be 
had at times and hung around a bit without takers. 
In some quarters there was a report that the steel 
interests had ceased temporarily to try to take up the 
production. 

Prices still hold fairly stiff, with prices much the 


' same as last week, that is Pool 10 around $4.00 to 


$4.25 and Pool 9 $4.50 to $5.00. There seems to be 
an increasing tonnage of unclassified coals offered, 
much of which is claimed to be high grade, yet the 
complaint of quality of most all grades comes from 
the consumer. 

The consumer is an odd factor at this time, for 
while he fully sympathizes with the operators in their 
fight with the miners, they on the other hand ex- 
hibit some bad feeling at the present prices, feeling 
that they should have the benefit of a fixed price, 
such as has been arranged for by Mr. Hoover for 
other regions. The latest report inthis regard is 
that a price of $4 is likely to be made for Penn- 
sylyania run-of-mine coal, with probably five to ten 
cents more for picking table coal. 





FAIRMONT PRICES OFF 


Tonnage Continues to Make Steady Gains in 
Northern West Virginia. 


Price levels appeared to have hit the toboggan 
early this week in the Fairmont region. For some 
weeks after Secretary Hoover set the limits for coal 
prices the levels ranged between $3.25 and $3.50. 
During the latter part of last week and early this 
week, however, the price dropped down to $3 for 
Fairmont mine-run. 

Just what has caused the sudden depreciation in 
price levels seems to be the reduction in freight 
rates due July Ist, and the heavy production from 
non-union fields in southern West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


Generally it is believed that industrial buyers are 
influenced more by the former. It is apt to prove 
a penny wise and dollar foolish plan because con- 
sumers are bound to make heavy demands simul- 
taneously after July Ist, so that the market may rise 
to limits beyond the small saving in freight rates. 


Little attention is being paid here to the threatened 
railroad strike. It is generally conceded, however, 
that should the railroaders strike it would encourage 
the miners to hold out. It is true that should a 
railroad strike occur that the government might 
get mixed into it and incidentally in the present 
mirers’ strike. This is the strong play of President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers. 


Strike Breakers Being Brought In. 


Miners in northern West Virginia have held to- 
gether unusually well so far, but the inroads of 
time, tribulation and inconvenience are beginning to 
be felt. While there have been a number of union 
miners desert the organization, the number thus far 
‘is not exceptionally large and the work is being 
conducted chiefly by non-union miners and negroes 
brought here from Pennsylvania and the South. 
During the past week there has been an influx of 
a better type of union miners from the Kanawha 
fields, who have passed up the union. 


A large percentage of single men have left this 
field and located elsewhere, presumably in non-union 
fields, where they work under assumed names. Re- 
cently some union miners have come here from Ohio 
and worked non-union. Tonnage is on the increase 

every week and it would not be surprising to see 
the region go into the non-union column. Several 


large producing companies hold the key to the situ- 
ation in this field. 


Thus far the Monongahela Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Morgantown, has done 
fairly well with their scale announced April Ist. 
Probably six mines are working on that basis with 
limited forces. The most recent plant to start was 
the Bunker Coal Co., near Morgantown, which be- 
gan by loading three cars of coal on Monday. 


Disturbances were quelled in the Scott’s Run sec- 
tion of Monogalia County last week, when twelve 
state troopers arrived on the scene. This disturb- 
ance followed a fiery speech by President Keeney, 
of District’ 17. Another miners’ march was made 
on several plants on Indian Creek, which are ope- 
rated by interests controlled by Rev. W. D. Reed 
and others, who have made the most successful 
getaway with non-union mining in northern West 
Virginia. A third march occurred on Monday night 
on the Lowesville plant of the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co., which is said to be getting 
set to work non-union, lacking only sufficient coal 
cutters. State police dispersed the gathering. The 
miners are getting restless, but the disorders thus 
far has been largely confined to the Morgantown 
section, 


163 Mines in Operation. 


On Monday there were 422 cars of coal loaded 
on the various divisions. There were 156 mines at 
work in northern West Virginia, and on Tuesday 
163, the largest number thus far. This was a gain 
of more than 100 additional mines compared to those 
at work on April Ist, when the strike started. They 
are practically all small propositions, however. 
Among the largest companies trying to work are 
the Robinson interests which has five mines a-going, 
and the West Virginia C. & C. Co., which has sev- 
eral started recently along the Charleston Division 
of the B. & O. On the average 159 mines worked 
daily last week and production averaged 419 cars a 
day. 

Last week there were 2,515 cars, or 125,750 tons, 
loaded in northern West Virginia. 

Last week’s production was 70 cars more than the 
previous week. The divisions that gained were—B. 
& O. Cumberland, 55 cars; Charleston, 20 cars; 
Connellsville, 7 cars; Monogahela, 20 cars; Morgan- 
town & Wheeling, 2 cars; Western Maryland-Bel- 
ington, Weaver & Northern, 2 cars. The divisions 
that lost compared to the previous week were:—B. 
& O., Monongah, 25 cars; Morgantown & King- 
wood, 11 cars. 

Only 55 unconsigned coal loads remain on the 
Monongah Division, B. & O. and 28 on the Monon- 
gahela. 

Eastern coal shipments off the Monongah Di- 
vision, continue to hold up well. Last week 357 
carloads were shipped in that direction, which was 
a gain of six cars over the previous week. West- 
ern coal shipments continue to fall off, however, 
due to competition from the non-union fields of 
southern West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Last week only 17 cars of coal were shipped off the 
division. This was against 38 cars the previous and 
56 cars two weeks before. Eastern coal shipments 
off the Charlestown Division, B. & O., last week 
were 459 carloads, which was 26 cars stronger than 
the previous week. 

Wagons last week loaded’ 17 cars of coal along the 
Monongah Division. This was seven cars less than 
the previous week. 


Look Into Delays. 


That communication with the post office authori- 
ties relative to delivery of papers can accomplish 
good results is illustrated by the fact that one com- 
pany that was not receiving its paper until Thurs- 
day or Friday, instituted inquiry with regard to 
delay, and as a result, received the last issue on 
Saturday, thus showing some five or six days’ ex- 
pedition of service. 

Others who have experienced delay should have 
the matter looked into as it will no doubt be found 
that the information and general news is much more 
interesting when received promptly. 


CINCINNATI PRICES FIRM 


Absence of Feverish Demand, However, 
Prevents Any Material Advance. 


While the spot market in Cincinnati is firm 
and the volume of coal moving here is large, there 
has been an absence of feverish conditions such 
as might naturally be expected when fuel reserves 
are being rapidly depleted, in the face of possible 
railway labor complications which might easily 
impair transportation very seriously. 

Buyers appear to have a common understanding 
that they will not permit themselves to get excited. 
Some of them are in a position to wait for the 
July freight rate reduction, and they are the more 
ready to do so since they hear rumors that the 
coal strike may be settled most any day. 

Operators say, on the other hand, that if all 
the buyers who are holding off for July get into 
the market during that month, along with other 
elements of demand that must by that time be 
inevitable, it is going to be difficult for Secretary 
Hoover or anybody else to hold prices down so 
that the freight rate reduction will make any open 
show of its beneficence. All of which assumes 
that the strike will not soon be settled, as every- 
body here expects it will not be. 


Non-Union Production Heavy. 


Operations last week in all districts related to 
the Cincinnati market reached the maximum per- 
mitted by car supply, traffic facilities and avail- 
able labor forces. Even in the Fairmont district 
nearly 150 mines were working, and in the Kana- 
wha district nearly 100, mines were loading over 
10,000 tons of coal a day, with a force of over 
three thousand men at work. 

In New River 112 out of 119 mines were turn- 
ing out an exceptionally high tonnage, while in 
Winding Gulf production approximated 100 per 
cent. All the other West Virginia districts were 
loading every car they could get and the per- 
centage of cars was not small. The Logan and 
Pocahontas districts made great record in produc- 
tion, while other non-union districts were not far 
behind. 

The Kentucky L. & N. districts did the best 
they could to increase their production, but were 
hampered by poor railroad service. Harlan was 
out for four days last week and Hazard is suffer- 
ing this week. 


Lake Movement Small. 


There were some negotiations for lake coal, 
but the buying on this account is being largely 
deferred until July. Buyers usually took cargoes 
when they could get them on a basis allowing 
for subtraction of the coming freight rate reduc- 


tion from Hoover prices. Under the circum- 
stances, the movement was small. 
Smokeless producers continued to send most 


of their production east, but the beginning was 
seen of a prospectively large call in the West 
for domestic sizes and operators were willing to 
prepare coal for the higher price obtainable, in 
view also of the more satisfactory demand for 
nut and slack for by-product purposes. 

Steam and by-product démands, while not 
nervous or insistent, showed a constantly healthy 
broadening. Factories were renewing every- 
where and their fuel inquiries were in large part 
the secret of the week’s firmness. 

Prices early this week were just a little more 
than holding their own. Smokeless lump and egg, 
for which a better demand was apparent, sold for 
$3.75 generally, though there were sales as low 
as $3.50. Mine-run went at $3.00 and $3.25, while 
nut and slack was about $3.00. 

In high volatile coals, prices ranged between 
$3.00 and $3.50 for mine-run, which was about 
the only variety either available or in demand. 
A good deal of the coal moving was on contracts 
at old and generally lower prices, but few new 
contracts were being made, 

Most of the Cincinnati operators believe that 
the strike will be prolonged and are acting on this 
assumption, which means that they are getting 
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ready for big doings in July and August, when 
conditions will call for a tremendous movement 
of coal from the active districts. Very generally 
they are looking for transportation troubles, and 
railroad managers themselves say that these are 
inevitable. How these conditions will affect prices 
is a matter of speculation, which does not widely 
diverge among the coal men themselves. 

The retail coal situation in Cincinnati is be- 
ginning to shift. Smokeless lump is pretty certain 
to go to $8.75 without much delay. It is now 
selling at $8.00, after having been $7.25 and $7.50 
for about six months. High volatile also has ad- 
vanced from $6.50 to $7.00 and promises to reach 
$7.50 well before active buying begins. 

Consumers of large tonnage for business build- 
ings and apartments have begun to buy, believing 
that they can do better now than by waiting on 
a freight rate which the ever-dominating condi- 
tions of supply and demand seem certain to 
obscure. 





IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


More Men Return to Work at Both Union 
and Non-Union Mines. 


ALTOONA, Pa.,. June 22—Production has been 
steadily picking up in Central Pennsylvania during 
the present month. Up to June 18th the output 
during the month was 8554 cars, as against 6,632 
cars in the corresponding period of May. 

During the week ending June 17th the production 
was 3,577 cars, while in the week ending June 10th 
it was only 3,456 cars, and in the week ending June 
3rd the figure stood at 2,723 cars. 

Production is confined to a very great extent to 
the non-union areas, as there have been only spas- 
modic attempts here and there to operate in the 
union sectors. 

Throughout the strike period interest has been 
focused on the South Fork Branch sector, where 
the Berwind-White and other large companies have 
operations. This district was unorganized before 
April Ist, but afterwards it was largely organized. 
Soon, however, the companies resumed operations 
with reduced forces and of late the output has been 
slowly increasing as more men have returned to 
work, From June Ist to 19th, the output on the 
South Fork branch was 693 cars, while from May 
Ist to 19th it was 319 cars. : 

During the past week the U. M. W. organizers 
have been busy holding meetings at various points 
with a view of keeping the union ranks firm during 
the progress of the strike. It is expected, however, 
that despite these efforts there will be further breaks 
in the ranks about July Ist. The Russett Coal Co., 
with large operations west of this city, expects to 
resume then with a 100 per cent complement of men, 
who have given every assurance that they will not 
remain idle any longer, as they must meet their 
obligations to their defendants, many of whom are 
without the necessities of life, 


Broad Top Mine Resumes. 


operations that resumed this week 
were the J, A, Eichelberger mine in the Broad Top 
field, near Six Mile Run, which has always been 
strong union territory. 

About 20 union miners returned to work there and 
oti Monday morning, just before they entered the 
mine, an organizer staged a demonstration, with a 
parade from Coalmont to Six’ Mile Run, The miners 
were not molested, however, and the efforts of the 
marchers were fruitless, as the men have continued 
at work. Another demonstration held later in the day 
resulted in disorder, but state patrolmen and the 
sheriff soon restored order. 

A marked increase in demand is apparent today 
and prices have stiffened about 25 cents all around 
as compared with those prevailing earlier in the week. 
Sales are being made at around $4.25 for Pool 9; 
$4.00 for Pool 10, and $3.75 for Pool 11. 

While nearly all are ready to co-operate with 
Secretary Hoover to prevent a runaway market, 
operators here who are producing do not approve of 
a policy by the government that might make it im- 
possible for them to produce at a profit. 


Among the 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Situation Is Now Looked For— 
Stocks Now Dwindling. 


The suspension is dragging out rather longer than 
had been expected in this district and the restricted 
production is beginning to afford a subject for serious 
consideration. Not yet does the case seem hopeless 
but it is quite close to being serious. With an ample 
supply of warm weather optimism, coal consumers 
have felt that so long as there was no urgency pend- 
ing, there could be no doubt about the satisfactory 
ending. In fact they seemed to think that we were 
in about act 2 of a thrilling melodrama, with the final 


Serious 


third act certain to bring everything out right, and 


the discomfiture of the villains. But our own stocks, 
which seemed so large a few weeks ago, have 
dwindled. Something like 100,000 tons of bituminous 
have been shipped to Lake Michigan ports, and only 
40,000 tons came forward to replace it. And the 
railroad sales have cut the total stocks in less than 
half, 

So at this time it seems highly desirable, not to say 
urgent that there be an early settlement of the wage 
controversy and resume production. What seemed 
so simple and easy, is beginning to take on aspects 
that are difficult. And if there is not an early ad- 
justment, it will seem still more so. Of course the 
frequent references to governmental intervention and 
to seizure of the mines and similar policies, give hope 
that things will not be allowed to drag indefinitely. 
And yet when these methods are considered, it is 
usually recalled that such methods are expensive 
and do not provide for the reduction in prices which 
are so eagerly demanded. 

Of course some who urge the seizure of mines are 
of the yellow school of journalism which affects to 
believe that it is quite possible to pay the high wage 
scale and still cut the coal costs materially. But 
many who long for lower prices are not so confident 
of this. They are inclined to believe that to cut 
prices much, there must be concessions somewhere 
in the makeup of costs and that it cannot all come 
from the producer’s profits. 


Waiting for Lower Freights. 


So the coal buying trade waits for July 1st and 
the lower freight rates, withal wondering whether 
it were wiser to pay the extra freight and get coal 
from the dwindling stock rather than save 75 cents 
in freight but be unable to get coal at the lower 
freight. And this is reinforced by the fact that 
several dock companies have already ceased to quote. 
They have contracts for all the coal they have on 
hand, and until they know where more is coming 
from, they do not propose to take orders that can- 
not be filled, A little more of this sort of reflection 
on the part of coal buyers, with the suspension con- 
tinued, and there will be a sort of panicky feeling 
which will lead to premium bidding and all sorts of 
things that ought not to be. And after it is all over, 
the coal trade will be objurgated in the good old way. 


It is a very simple policy of refusing to do aught 
to co-operate and to blame the coal trade for the in- 
evitable congestion which follows that method, But 
the only time it has ever been overcome was when 
government officials harped upon early buying or go 
without for several months. Then there was some 
early buying by the rank and file of fuel users. 
Now that this is not possible, the coal men who 
would urge it would be promptly accused of desiring 
to create an artificial panic in order to capitalize 
upon it, 





In its mid-month review of business the Irving 
National Bank of New York says: “Improvement 
is the keyword which best summarizes the general 
business situation of the last four weeks—improve- 
ment in distributive trade, in basic industries, in 
wholesale commodity prices, in weather, in the crop 
outlook, and, to a slight extent, even in collections.” 





W. G. Rich, the popular coke sales manager of the 
Providence Gas Co., has returned to Providence, R. L, 
from Atlantic City, where he has been pipe PUES 
after a serious illness. 
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REACTION AT CHICAGO 


Demand Shows a Decided Falling Off— 
Prices Also Tumble. 


There was considerable reaction early this week 
and the latter part of last week from the strong posi- 
tion of the market for western Kentucky coals. 
Wednesday of last week the market was as h 
as $4.25 for mine-run from western Kentucky, 
principal source supply for this market at the present 
time. But during the present week the demand fell 
off to some extent, carrying prices down to $3.75 
from $4.00. Much of this coal is arriving in hopper 
bottom cars, and a number of the wholesalers are 
offering the coal at a price 25 per cent per ton 
under the shipments made in flat cars. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are not in great demand, 
in fact much of this coal is moving at a loss due 
primarily to the difference of over a dollar in freight 
rates between eastern and western Kentucky. Con 
sumers feel that the wholesalers should equalize this 
difference in freight rates in the selling prices, but 
as a matter of fact, some eastern Kentucky coal 
bought around $3.75 is being sold as low as $3.00. 

The price of smokeless coal has worked to the $3 
level, for mine run, and although the supplies avai 
able are not large, the market for this coal lacks the 
consumer demand neccessary to give the market 
strength and activity. ; 

Industrial concerns are coming in for a small 
amount of buying, although the average industrial 
concern and public utility plant was prepared for a 
90 day strike before the first of April. They are there- 
fore not pressed for coal supplies at the present time, 
and buying is more a matter of precaution than any- 
thing else. : 


Freight Reduction Affects Coal Demand. 


The coming reduction in freight rates will mean 
considerable to the consumers, and for this reason they 
are holding off as long as possible. For examp! 
the reduction in freight rates to Chicago from eastern 
Kentucky will amount to 35 cents to 40 cents per 
ton, which represent a real saving on a big c 
bill. : 

The market is tending to a one-sided affair. The 
buying of coal for industrial purposes is active while 
the buying for domestic purposes is very quiet. This 
demand for domestic coal, however, is expected 
pick up early next month and continue to rule strong 
for several months thereafter. = 

An attempt was made last week to sell Alabama 
coals on the Chicago market in competition with the 
western Kentucky article, Had it not been for the turt 
in the market, which brought the demand for weste 
Kentucky coal down considerable, pulling the pri 
to lower levels as well, the Alabama coals would 
moving in this direction now. The difference it 
prices made between the western Kentucky and 
Alabama coals at one time was only 25 per cent 
from the strong tendencies of the market a we 
ago, it appeared almost certain that the Alabama pr 
would make the sale. The turn came, however, and 
now the Alabama operators are considerably out | G 
line. 

Anthracite stocks are becoming very low in 
section and the demand is beginning to show signs 
of reviving. Smaller sizes only are available 
volume, while those who own the larger sizes 
reluctant to let them go in large lots. 

Hove is running high that the Illinois operators 
and the miners will get together to settle the w 
dispute so far as Illinois is concerned. The IIli 
Operators’ Association and Frank Farrington ha 
expressed their willingness to meet and settle dif. 
ferences, but await the permission of the Internatio 
President before conferences can be held. This fac 
is a bearish one on the local coal market. althoug 
nothing definite in this direction can be promised. 

While prices as a whole on the Chicago market are 
a little easier this week than last, there is a be 
feeling of stability recognized in the trade. and furth 
and immediate price recessions are considered 
likely. 

The Astel Coal Co.. Cleveland. Ohio, is now 
located in room 402, B. R. T. Building. 
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__F. H. Fannon, coal man from Alexandria, was in 
_ Chicago last week visiting friends. 
The offices of the Chicago Fuel Co. have been 

_moved from room 635 to room 925 Old Colony Build- 
ing. 
: \ e 

nef J. Simpson, lumber and coal dealer from Abingdon, 
I, was among the visiting coal men during the past 
week. 

__ F. H. Rolapp, coal dealer from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, arrived in Chicago last Saturday for a week’s 
stay. 
_ 7. E. Finley, from Norfolk, Neb., coal and grain 
ealer, made a trip to Chicago last week and spent 
several days at the Sherman House. 
eS Black Gem Coal & Coke Co., has added the services 
of E. G. Temple, to its sales force, according to an- 
_ nouncement last week. 

A, P. Newbert, coal and feed dealer from Oakland, 
Cal., who is making a trip across the continent with 
is family, was in Chicago several days recently. “ 


J. C. Ralston, a lumber, grain and coal merchant 
with offices and yards at Caledonia, Ill., was among 
the visiting coal men in Chicago the past week. 

Rice Miller, president of the Hillsboro Coal Co., 
and president of the Illinois Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, was in town for a day last week. 

_ The Old Ban Coal Corporation held a golf tourna- 
‘ment for its employes this week at the Floosmoor 
Country Club. Dr. Beebe, advertising manager for 
‘the Old Ben Corporation, was in charge of the event. 

J. B. Beardsley, vice-president of the Mitchell. & 

‘Dillon Coal Co., returned to Chicago Tuesday of this 
week following a short vacation at Lake Mills, Wis., 
where he has taken his family for the summer. 
- The Conway Coal & Coke Co., 53 West Jackson 
_ Boulevard, general wholesale and retail concern, was 
admitted to membership in the Chicago Association 
of Commerce last week. 
 L. W. Miller, Coon Rapids, Iowa, and E. W. Miller, 
Guthrie Center, Iowa, both engaged in the retail coal 
and grain business, were in the Chicago market last 
week on business. 
__H. B. Kuhns, connected with the Chicago office of 
the Puritan-Tuttle Coal Co., is making a trip to 
Sharples, W. Va., to get acquainted with some of 
the eastern connections of his concern. 
4 W. E. E. Koepler, secretary of the Pocahontas 
Operators’, Association, with headquarters in Blue- 
field, W. Va., was in Chicago this week conferring 
ith operators located in this section. 
_ W. K. Kavanaugh, Galesburg, Ill., secretary of the 
Sth and 9th District Coal Operators’ Association, 
‘called at the offices of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association while in Chicago last week. 
= The Abbott-Irwin Coal Co., last week announced 
‘the addition of W. M. Stephenson to its sales force. 
or some time past Mr. Stephenson had been asso- 
ciated with the Illinois & Indian Coal Corporation, 
Old Colony Building. 
_ Walter Bledsoe, president of Walter Bledsoe & Co., 
Terre Haute and Chicago, was in Chicago this week. 
Owing to the strike imposing dullness on their busi- 
ness, Mr. Bledsoe went the “rounds” of the golf 
course with some of his employes. 
The Consumers Company have offered an issue of 
$1,000,000 notes bearing seven per cent interest. The 
object of the issue is to give the company additional 
working capital to carry on the work of the Cook 
County Supply Co. purchased by the Consumers Co. 
veral months ago. 
Abe Mitchell, secretary of the Mitchell & Dillon 
Coal Co., attended the convention of the Associated 
dvertising Clubs of the World at Milwaukee last 
eek, and later attended the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers Association convention at Delavan 
Lake, Wis. 
Reports from Indiana last week stated that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Terre Haute had scored 
“the refusal by railway officials to include rates on 
short coal hauls in the Indiana territory in the ten 
er cent reduction recommended by the Interstate 


ommerce Commission. 

















A new mining concern has been incorporated m 
Chicago to mine and deal in coal, clay and minerals. 
The company will be known as the Marseilles Clay 
Mining Co., with its $10,000 capital. Incorporators 
are W. J. Considine, F. H. Rettke and W. J. Shoe- 
maker. Offices are located at 133 West Washington 
street, Room 508. 


P. L. Stewart, salesman for Mitchell & Dillon Coal 
Co., Bedford Building, Chicago, and in charge of their 
Waterloo, Iowa, office, had a narrow escape from 
death last week when his automobile overturned in a 
ditch, after being crowded off the road by a blinding 
search light at night. Mr. Stewart suffered a sprained 
hip and one broken finger. 


Credit for the successful meeting of the Illinois 
and Wisconsin retail dealers meeting at Delavan, Wis., 
last week, must be given to I. L. Runyan, secretary, 
whose idea it was to hold the convention at a Summer 
Resort, rather than in the city, where there is much 
to keep the dealers’ attention out of the business 
meetings. 

W. H. Howe has been elected president of the 
consolidated Martin-Howe Coal Co., Tecumseh Coal 
& Mining Co., Simplex Coal & Mining Co., and Howe- 
Coulter Coal Co. The consolidation was effected re- 
cently and the capital stock of the company increased 
to $1,200,000. J. H. Coulter and R. A. McClevey 
are vice-presidents, Arthur C. Marriott, secretary, 
and George B. Gale, treasurer. 

The first coal mined in Illinois since the mine strike 
became effective, April lst, was taken from the Lan- 
caster & Sherwood strip mine six miles east of 
Herrin, Ill., last week. Sixty miners were at work 
and the mining camp and roads leading up were 
guarded by armed men. While surface mines are 
not directly affected by the strike, all in Illinois quit 
work in sympathy with the pit miners. 

The J. W. Peterson Coal Co. has acquired addi- 
tional yard room for its business by the purchase 
of 17,000 square feet of property from the Nichol- 
Straight Foundry Co. The property secured adjoins 
the company’s present yards, located at the intersec- 
tion of Halsted, Division and Kingsbury streets. The 
property was purchased for an indicated sum of 
$26,000. 
frontage on the Chicago river. with an aggregate 
yard area of 105,000 square feet. 

C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central 
RR., in a statement last week, opposed the proposal 
of the I. C. C., that the Illinois Central and the 
Seabord Air Line and several other small roads of 
lesser importance, be consolidated into the Illinois 
Central Seaboard System. The Illinois Central is 
an important coal carrying road and apparently could 
not benefit by consolidation with the Seaboard Air 
Line which is a direct competitor for freight in many 
States. 


Dr. Honnold Denies Reports. 


“There is no warrant for the assumption of Ohio 
operators that Illinois would at this time participate 
in a joint conference with other states to consider 
the present mine situation,” said Dr. F. C. Honnold, 
secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
when shown the reports to that effect appearing in 
daily papers, June 16th. He said further, “It is 
well known that from the latter part of 1921 through 
to the time Illinois mines were shut down by the 
order of the national organization of miners, II- 
linois operators agreed to attend such conferences, 
but in every instance were denied permission to do so 
by John L. Lewis, president of the miners’ national 
organization. 

“The time has passed when such a joint confer- 
ence with any other states is desirable, and the II- 
linois operators will now only negotiate with their 
own men in Illinois, as they have repeatedly assured 
Mr. Farrington they were entirely willing to do. 

“The statements of Mr. Greene regarding the will- 
ingness of the national officers to hold such confer- 
ences if substantial tonnage might participate, is 
only a repetition of their previous stand on the basis 
of which Illinois has already been twice refused.” 

‘Nearly 100,000 tons of bituminous coal have been 
shipped from Superior docks to Sheboygan, Wis., on 
Lake Michigan this season. 





The company now has a total of 573 feet. 


BUFFALO MARKET QUIET 


More Than Enough Bituminous to Satisfy 
Demand and Situation Is Easy. 


The soft coal situation is very tantalizing. 
Shippers say that with all sorts of talk of prices 
advancing and with considerably more paid for 
coal than was the case early in the strike, the 
supply is actually greater than the demand. They 
do not say that it is in excess of the consumption, 
for it is not; but just how much the stocks are 
running down is not easy to say. Some members 
of the trade are saying that the situation is be- 
coming precarious pretty fast, but the most ac- 
cessible big piles, as those of the leading railroads, 
still look quite large. The worst is plainly still 
to come. 

A leading bituminous shipper agrees that things 
are to be much more strained than they are yet. 
He looks for a lot of disturbance, though he is 
not quite willing to give out an outline of what 
he expects to see. Likely he has no very exact 
forecast of it. It is really all expectation and 
guesswork. Scarcely a rumor comes in of any- 
thing that looks like an approach to the finish. 
Nobody recalls such a featureless strike. 

It would seem that the operators who have been 
able to keep their mines running with non-union 
men were in clover, but that is not entirely true. 
They have had to pay more or less high wages 
and there has all the time been a possibility of 
the men going out, for the idle men have done 
what they could to shut up these mines. Last 
week there were reports of strikes among these 
workers. This state of things not only cuts down 
production, but it reduces profits and keeps every- 
body looking for the worst. 


More Activity Expected in July. 


Soon there will be the added complication of 
a reduction in rail rates. It is well known that 
the demand for coal has fallen off on account of 
waiting for this concession and it is possible that 
the demand will increase next month till the con- 
sumers will go to bidding against each other. 
Then will come the next step—an advance in 
prices, perhaps with a rush. Such is the confident 
prediction of the sensation lovers in the tradc. 


Others, more conservative, look for some 
pacific and business-like settlement of the trouble. 
Still, they all believe that a settlement is not likely 
to be made without some disturbance. The men 
have shown no disposition to return to work in 
any general way and the operators have failed to 
stampede them. 

Bituminous prices are pretty strong, though not 
quite as high as formerly, at $4 to $4.25 for three- 
quarter lump and $3.75 to $4 for mine-run and 
slack, with slack selling fully as actively as mine- 
run. There is a report of an annual contract of 
considerable size has been made for Westmoreland 
three-quarter gas coal, to be delivered after the 
strike ends, at $2.60. This would be such a gamble 
either way, but more especially on the part of 
the producer, that it may require confirmation. 

The anthracite trade is fast approaching a 
critical state. The supply is ‘about out. In a 
short time there will be none, even to meet an 
emergency. Even some of the shipping agents 
are advising the laying in of Pocahontas, and 
adding that if it is done the consumers will like 
it so well that they may stick to it. At the same 
time, the retail demand remains light and con- 
sumers do not seem to be at all anxious. They 
will probably try to buy at a lower rail rate 
next month, but they are not likely to find much 
of a supply then. With the production officially 
given as 17,000,000 tons short already, the outlook 
is not reassuring. 


At the expiration of present lease, October Ist, 
the headquarters of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association will be moved from Phila- 
delphia to Washington, in order to handle more 
conveniently the many matters developing at the 
seat of government. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Prices Sag as Dumpings Rise to Upwards 
of 70,000 Tons Daily. 


Hampton Roads coal piers struck their stride last 
week and a total of over 800,000 tons of coal has 
been dumped thus far this month. The dumpings 
for the week amounted to nearly 436,500 tons, or 
over 70,000 tons per day. A steady increase in dump- 
ings was shown during the week, and with the ap- 
proximate same pace being maintained this week, the 
indications are that June may be the banner month 
of the year. The piers will have to break a record 
of 1,500,000 tons if they go “over the top” with a 
new monthly tonnage. 

The Norfolk & Western piers have continued to 
lead this month, with upwards of 500,000 tons 
dumped up to the end of last week, with the Virginian 
Railway second and the Chesapeake & Ohio piers at 
Newport News third. The latter, however, have 
shown a marked increase both Jast and this week 
over any previous week’s business for some time past. 
Tonnage handled over all three piers at Hampton 
Roads has been as follows: Week ending June 16th, 
436,238 tons; previous week, 384,952 tons; same week 
last year, 513,640 tons; for the year to date, 7,376,670 
tons; for same period last year, 7,739,240 tons. 

The increase in dumpings came with a weak mar- 
ket, however, prices having shown a tendency to 
halt after the steady ascent recorded during the pre- 
vious week. No further advances were recorded 
during the week, and dealers said a general tendency 
toward uncertainty was prevalent throughout. After 
last Saturday the market became somewhat weaker, 
and while there has been no very pronounced de- 


cline up to the present time this week, quotations 
still lack stability. 
Less Coal at Tidewater. 
Chief among the influences contributing to the 


weakness of the market have been the large stocks 


of coal accumulated at tide, which for several weeks 
past have shown little tendency to decline. This 
week, however, there has* been some contraction in 


tonnages at tide, although the total is still above 
300,000 tons. The shrinkage has been more noticeable 
at Lamberts Point and at Newport News. The 
C. & O. piers have been working at the highest rate 
since the strike began. 

To offset the tremendous tonnages of coal on 
wheels at tide there has been little current buying. 
The movement that has been going on has not repre- 
sented the amount of new buying that is taking place, 
and shippers report that the market- hardly has 
strength to sustain prices even at present levels, 
which are nearly 50 cents under the Hoover maximum 
and represent a drop of at least 25 cents since last 
week. 

The forthcoming reduction in freight rates, July 1, 
is also having a marked effect on the market here, 
and is serving to make quotations uncertain, due 
to the reluctance of consumers to go heavily into 
the market beforehand. In spite of these conditions, 
however, dumpings are pushing ahead at an unusual 
rate, indicating that after July lst almost unprece- 
dented business may be expected. 

It is a matter of comment that at no time since 
Mr. Hoover’s conference completed its schedule of 
prices for the West Virginia fields has coal here 
touched the equivalent of the figure which was then 
allowed as a maximum. It had been believed that 
the naming of an arbitrary price limit would imme- 
diately result in advancing quotations to that figure. 
Although in many quarters coal was and is still held 
for the Hoover maximum, the spot market has been 
consistently below it. 

The present market at Hampton Roads for Pool 1 
grade of coals is around $6 to $6.35 per gross ton 
piers. Pool 2 grade is from 10 to 15 cents lower 
than the Pool 1 grade. High volatile coals are being 
quoted around $6.25 to $6.35. 

The natural dullness of the summer season in the 
coal trade, sufficiency of production for present 
needs and prospects of lower freight rates, are all re- 
garded as having a part in the present backward 
state of the market. It is realized, though, that the 
longer the strike endures the closer comes the time 
when demand will far outrun production. 
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SITUATION AT JOHNSTOWN 


Slightly More Coal Being Mined, With 
Prices About Stationary. 


Production is slightly on the increase in the Johns- 
town district, with prices showing somewhat greater 
firmness as the week advances. The better grades 
are selling at the mines at from $3.75 to $4.25. 

Reports from headquarters of the operators’ asso- 
ciation in Altoona are to the effect that breaks will 
take place in the union ranks in central Pennsylvania 
within the next few weeks, much privation being 
experienced throughout the section in the miners’ 
homes, and considerable unrest giving rise to the 
belief that they have almost had enough of the strike, 
which i$ now at the close of the twelfth week. 
Leaders of the union are exerting all their power 
in trying to hold the men together, but more miners 
are returning to work, it is reported, and there is 
every reason to believe that a different situation will 
result within a month. 

With many of them “barely living,’ the miners are 
beginning to get away from the strike palaver, it 
was stated by one of the operators in this district, 
and further increases in production are expected. 

The production, however, is mostly from the non- 
union sections, the union sections producing very little. 
Within the past month, throughout six counties in 
this section, reports from the Johnstown employment 
bureau show, there has been a decrease in unemployed 
of about 5,000. 


Supply and Demand Little Changed. 


Efforts of the operators in some sections to start 
their mines up have failed, while in a few instances 
some are running in a crippled condition. All in all, 
little improvement is noted. In Somerset County, in 
the vicinity of Windber and Hooversville, a nee 
of operations are working, but little tonnage is being 
produced. Operators report “some coal” is being 
mined every day. 

The demand shows little change; if anything, it is 
a little off. With the reduction in freight rates to 
come July 1st, many buyers it is believed are wait- 
ing for this reduction. Lower prices are looked for, 
too, by some consumers, but it is the belief of the 
operators that they will not go any lower. The 
figure proposed by Herbert Hoover is said to be 
$3.95 a ton. but many of the operators in this section 
feel that it is under what is necessary to compete 
with other markets. Some maintain that $4.15 to 
$4.25 would be a fair basis. 

Little other coal except Pools 10 and 11 is obtain- 
able throughout the district. 

Some of the larger industries are feeling a short- 
age, it is claimed, and are curtailing operations be- 
cause they cannot get coal. Again, other industries 
have plenty to keep them going until after the first 
of July, when it is believed some change will take 
place in the rate of operations. 





Nova Scotia Coal Arrives. 


The first cargo of coal to be received at this 
port in 20 years from Nova Scotia mines arrived 
at Providence, R. I., last Saturday in the United 
States Shipping Board Steamer Bethlehem, total- 
ing 3,600 tons, and consigned to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. from Sydney, N. S. 
It is regarded as good quality bituminous and is 
admitted free of duty. The last coal from Nova 
Scotia came to New England during the winter 
of 1902-1903 when there was a shortage of domes- 
tic coal. Other cargoes will follow. It is re- 
ported that the New Haven fuel reserve is well 
stocked, following the receipt of two cargoes 
of coal from Charleston, S. C., the past 10 days, 
in addition to the Canadian coal. 


A cable from London received in a local coal 
office this week states that four steamers have 
been chartered during the past few days to carry 
British coal to the United States. It is under- 
stood from the message that these are in addi- 
tion to a steamer chartered last week to bring 
over a cargo of Welsh anthracite. 
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Hoover Investigates. 


Hon. Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in a 
letter received this week by Massachusetts Fuel 
Administrator Eugene C. Hultman, said that he 
had “vigorously taken up the complaint made 
against the Pittston Coal Sales Co., of Pittston, — 
Pa., by Mr. Hultman, “to ascertain the reasons 
for the seemingly exorbitant price quotations, 
calling their attention to the apparent incorrect- 
ness of their statement that the coal had been 
freshly mined.” “Accordingly to our reports,” 
the letter said, “no anthracite has been mined 
since April 1st. There were, however, on that 
date about 1,225 cars of unbilled coal and there 
were still on June Ist, about 400 cars yet un- 
consigned. It is possible that the coal offered by 
the Pittston Coal Sales Co. was obtained from 
this source, but as it is a small concern, it may 
have been able to load one or two cars after 
the strike began. 


“We have been assured by the Anthracite Op- 
erators’ Association that they are holding to the 
prices in effect April 1st on all coal shipped from 
storage or that may have been loaded previous 
to the strike. 


“T shall inform you of the result of my in- 
vestigation regarding the coal question and will 
be glad if you will inform me of any similar — 
costs that may come to your attention. I have 
already had up with the anthracite operators and 
sales companies the question of coal prices and 
am assured that they will co-operate with me in 
the prevention of sales of their coal at unfair 
prices.” 


Boston Bids Rejected. 


Bids were opened Tuesday for contracts for 
bituminous coal destined for the 20 different in- 
stitutions under charge of the State Department 
of Mental Diseases. The department was well © 
satisfied with the responses, 21 bids being re- 
ceived, and in only two cases were strike clauses 
inserted as a precaution against possible difficulty 
in carrying out the contracts because of labor 
strikes. 


However, after careful consideration of the bids. 
and the conditions attached, it was decided to 
throw all the bids out and ask for new bids as 
the fairest way in which to satisfy the local coal 
trade. The trouble was that some of the firms 
bidding put in the bids on a different price basis. 
than others. Certain ones made bids on deliveries — 
to be made before July Ist, others on deliveries 
all to be made after July 1st, due to the desire 
of saving the difference in freight rates which 
will occur. Moreover the clause about the strike 
in two of the bids complicated matters. : 


The bids were for delivery at certain shipping 
points such as Providence, Mystic, Grand Junc- 
tion wharf and New Haven, from which the 
institutions would have to transport the coal at 
their own expense. The bids ranged from the 
extreme low of $7.09 to $8.19 at points of delivery, 
the low bid being made by Castner, Curran & 
Bullitt, Inc., of Boston. The refusal of the de- 
partment to consider the bids “fas is” is the sub 
ject of much acrimonious discussion among the 
Boston houses and much speculation is going on 
as to what the new bids will bring forth, in view 
of the fact that the shippers hereabouts have 
“shown their hand.” 








Emmons Buys Greenwich Mines. 


The Emmons Coal Mining Co., of Philadelphia, has 
bought the Greenwich Nos. 2 and 3 mines of the 
Inland Coal Co., at Saxman, Cambria’ County, Pa. 
and will operate them under the name of the Marion 
Center Coal Mining Co. A. R. Llewellyn, mining 
engineer for the Emmons company, has been appointed 
superintendent of the operations. 


Seth W. Morton, president of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association, has taken a cottage at Sara- 
toga Springs for the summer season. 


= 


‘ 


at about 500,000 tons. 


. 
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BOSTON PRICES EASE OFF 


Continue to Hold Aloof—Trade 


Not Feeling Pessimistic. 


Buyers 


It cannot be said that there has been any outstand- 
ing developments the past week in the New England 
bituminous market, although the spot quotations have 
eased off from last week’s figures. Wholesalers have 
been discussing the bid prices on the 26,000 tons of 
State coal which is to be delivered between now and 
September 1st. On the basis of quotations furnished 
by bidders, the state would get its coal substantially 
under the present spot market quotations. The 
general run of consumer has to pay between $7.75 
and $8 gross tons on cars Boston at the present 

moment, which represents a falling off from last 
week’s prevailing prices of from $8 to $8.25 on Pool 1 
run of mine New River and Pocahontas. 


Buyers are still holding aloof to a very considerable 
extent from the market, the majority of them openly 
announcing that they expect to do some buying 
after the 10 per cent reduction in rail freights which 
becomes effective July Ist. Most of the purchasing 
has been for more or less immediate consumption and 
all in all sales have been rather light, even as they 
were the week before. The bituminous trade is ac- 
commodating itself to this idea of deferred purchas- 
ing by consumers and are not feeling over-pessimistic 
about the situation. Commercial concerns which buy 
small carload lots will come to the forefront, it is 
believed, shortly after July 1st and furnish some sub- 
stantial demand. Then, too, the reserve coal piles of 
big industrial plants will have been further cut down 
during the next 10 days or two weeks, so that with 
a continuation of the strike, those who must have 
coal sconer or later will feel impelled to enter the 
market. 


Of course the big corporations in this district are 
pretty well fixed as regards their fuel stocks, though 
there are instances where certain consumers supplies 
are down to between three weeks’ and one month’s 
supply and it must be admitted that this is approach- 
ing the danger point. As long as the general run 
of commercial consumer remains indifferent to the 
‘possible difficulties in getting coal to this region, it 
“makes it easier for the manufacturer to supply his 
requirements. But—if there should be some sort of 
simultaneous action on the part of buyers to get their 
coal after July Ist, this concerted demand would 
appear pretty sure to cause an uplift in the price 
and the increase will probably more than offset the 
saving in freight costs. It is undoubtedly on such 
reasoning that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 
purchasing coal for its hospitals and disregarding a 
possible saving in freight. 


Fair Stocks on Hand. 


Spot prices at the Southern loading piers have 
eased off the past few days to around $6.10 to $6.20 
gross ton, due to a somewhat indifferent demand and 
a particularly heavy output at the Pocahontas fields. 
_ Not much headway has been made in reducing the 

tonnage now stored at Hampton Roads and estimated 
Operators have been unable 
to dispose of their production as fast as expected 


although output has been increased as market con- 
ditions appeared to warrant, with miners in quite a 


of 5,000,000 tons. 


} few places coming back to work. Nevertheless, the 


country over, it is estimated stocks above ground 


are being reduced at the rate of approximately 


3,000,000 tons weekly, with present total production 
As the amount on hand at the 


. beginning of the strike was placed at 56,000,000 tons, 
_ there has been no apparent shortage, that supply 


sufficing—along with non-union output—to last the 


country about 19 weeks, 





good-sized contracts were signed a few days ago on 


- Consumers who have contracts are taking all the 
coal that the shippers can give them. A couple of 


_ New River covering shipments to last the remainder 


of the coal’ year. 


The price was understood to be 


flat and in the neighborhood of the equivalent of 


$ $7.50 on cars Boston. 


Coastwise freight rates have stiffened somewhat the 
past week, large boats being offered $1.05 to $1.15. 
As for Pennsylvania coal, the business done is prac- 


tically negligible with but a car or two at one time 
being reported sold. The spread between the Southern 
coals and the all-rail product is such as to prevent 
real competition except at points considerably inland. 

The anthracite demand from householders has con- 
tinued strong the past week, many being very anxious 
to fill their bins, and numerous instances being noted 
where more is ordered than the bin can hold, in 
anticipation of having the order cut in half. Re- 
tailers are pretty well cleaned out with stove size 
getting to be a minus quantity. 


Herrin Affair Disgraceful. 


The rioting at Herrin, Ill., will go on record as 
one of the most disgraceful features in the history 
of the American coal trade. While the newspaper 
reports give evidence of great difficulty in the ob- 
taining of information, it is clear that the loss of 
life was lamentable and that local authorities were 
supine in the face of the trouble that presented itself. 

No quick onslaught caused the large number of 
deaths, but a long-continued engagement by armed 
forces, and yet in the great State of Illinois, one 
whose military resources even in time of peace have 
often been demonstrated, nothing was done to bring 
the troubie to a conclusion, and in fact one statement 
from the Adjutant General’s office alleged that the 
sending of troops to the district would only cause 
more trouble. 

One questions on hearing such a report whether 
we are living in the United States or Russia—or 
China, where military measures for the preservation 
of law and order are even less in evidence. 

One thing is clear, the cause of the U. M. W. has 
received a severe blow by the developments eventuat- 
ing in the name of union labor, with or without official 
sanction, as circumstances may prove. Possibly some- 
thing of this sort was needed to show the public that 
the “down-trodden miners,” whom they sympathize 
with so Jargely on occasion, are not a group of in- 
nocent babes in the woods, struggling feebly against 
oppression, 


Serious Bloodshed in Illinois. 


Latest reports indicate that between 30 and 40 
men were killed last Wednesday when striking 
miners in southern Illinois attacked a strip operation 
near Herrin, in Williamson County. Practically all 
the dead were men employed as workmen and guards, 
only one or two of the attackers having been killed, 
it would appear. Some were shot, some clubbed to 
death and some hanged to trees. 

Most of the victims were put to death after they 
had surrendered to the marching strikers and were 
being escorted back to Herrin by a mob of several 
thousand persons. All the houses, tracks and equip- 
ment at the stripping, which was being operated 
by the Southern Illinois Coal Co., were destroyed by 
dynamite. 

The outrage occurred a few days after the operation 
was started up. It was the first attempt to mine coal 
in Illinois since the strike started. 


Governor Cox of Massachusetts recently recom- 
mended in a special message that the Legisla- 
ture temporarily continue in force the specific 
powers contained in the Defense of the Common- 
wealth act of 1917. This will enable definite 
action to be taken in case a coal crisis develops. 
It also obviates the necessity for and expense of 
calling a special session of the Legislature should 
the coal strike be indefinitely prolonged, while 
definite authority being available for immediate 
use, if necessary, will act as a deterrent even to 
the coal exploiters outside of Massachusetts.” 


The annual convention of the New York State 
Coal Merchants’ Association will be held at Rich- 
field Springs. Dates selected are September 7th, 
8th and 9th. After considering a visit to a moun- 
tain resort and a visit to the coal regions, with 
headquarters at Scranton, the management finally 
decided that the old familiar ground offered the 
best opportunity for enjoyment at moderate 
expense. 


ANOTHER TIDEWATER SUIT 


Jury in Supreme Court Finds in Favor of 


Madeira, Hill & Co. 


The suit for approximately $2,500 brought by Major 
W. R. ‘Coyle, as trustee in bankruptcy for the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, against Madeira, Hill & Co. 
was tried before a jury in the New York Supreme 
Court this week. A verdict in favor of the defendants 
was returned by the jury. 

Judge Burr, in denying a motion by the plaintiff to 
direct a verdict for the plaintiff, made the following 
statement : 


“Tam of the opinion from the evidence in the case 
that, by reason of the concededly excessive and er- 
roneous demand for overdrafts and shortages made 
on defendant by the Exchange, the rights of the 
defendant as they existed at the time of such demand 
were not cut off or limited by such demand, and that 


-defendant still retained, and retained at the time it 


acquired the credits herein pleaded as set off against 
the plaintiff's claim, the right to deal with its fellow 
members in the Tidewater Coal Exchange on the 
basis of exchange of debits and credits, as such right 
had existed from the beginning; and that as to this 
defendant under the evidence in this. case the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange had no legal right to commute 
coal debits into cash as it did and thereby fix an 
arbitrary price as against the defendant, _ . 


“In this view I am confirmed by the opinion of 
Judge Learned Hand in the Johnston Coal Co. case 
in which he says, ‘I regard the right under Rule 28 
of closing accounts as conditional upon a demand, 
thereby giving an opportunity to restore in kind: if 
so, there could be no valid commutation of coal into 
money unless this opportunity were given after de- 
mand made. This, of course, means a proper demand.’ 


“In my opinion there are questions of fact for the 
jury in this case. These questions of fact are: Was 
the price of $10.00-$11.00 fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee under the circumstances of this case reasonable 
to the defendant? Were the credits acquired by the 
defendant through Baker received and acknowledged 
by the Exchange and entered upon the books of the 
Exchange by order of the Commissioner? Were such 
credits acquired without knowledge or notice on the 
part of defendant of the insolvency of the Ex- 
change?” i 


Notes of Interest. 


William A. Clark, president of the New Eng- 
land Coal Dealers Association, was in Nashut 
this week attending a meeting of local coal re- 
tailers. 

W. R. McDonald, sales manager for E, B. 
Townsend Coal Co., Boston, spent several days 
at Bath, Portland, and other Maine coast towns 
visiting the trade the past week. 

Fuel Administrator Hultman stated that de- 
liveries of anthracite in Massachusetts last year 
were 5,243,415 tons and that Metropolitan deliv- 
eries last year were 2,142,599 tons, 

The question of whether or not the Federal Trade 
Commission has the power to demand information 
regarding production costs from coal operators was 
argued in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia last Thursday. 


Encouraged by the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court holding that union organiza- 
tions are liable for property damage wrought by 
their members during labor troubles, Oklahoma coal 
operators have launched a movement to reopen their 
mines of the state on an open shop basis. 


A note from an up-state town states that soft coal 
piles in local yards are dwindling, and tonnage con- 
tracted for is not shipped as agreed. Answers to 
retailers’ letters to jobbers with reference thereto 
indicate that coal will be sent as soon as possible, 
which, our correspondent states, no doubt means 
“when we can buy coal at our price.” Some washery 
coal is being delivered at up-state points, which, 
though looking rather rusty, is really fair-sized pea 
coal. Any port in a storm seems to be the attitude 
of dealers receiving it. 
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GEO. H. CUSHING RESIGNS 


Leaves American Wholesale Association to 
Engage in Other Pursuits. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association held in New 
York last Thursday, George H. Cushing submitted 
his resignation as managing director, to become ef- 
fective on July Ist. After a discussion which con- 
tinued for half a day the resignation was accepted. 

In support of his action, Mr, Cushing said: 

“T suspended my editorial work, at the earnest 
solicitation of your board of directors, in order to 
undertake one particular task which you desired 
done—to establish in the public mind an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the value of the wholesaler 
to the community. The progress made is gratifying, 
even though the whole task is by no means finished. 

“Soon after moving to Washington, I realized that 
only the richer and more powerful associations could 
afford the luxury of Washington representation on 
the scale on which yours has been maintained. Had 
it not been for matters then pressing for attention, 
I would have taken this action a year ago and two 
years ago. I now fecl that you can afford to func- 
tion on a less expensive plan. 

“T can, personally, no longer afford to abandon 
my own profession or depend upon the support of 
a voluntary association. I ask, therefore, that my 
resignation be accepted. In doing so, ] ask you gen- 
tlemen to convey to the members my hearty appre- 
ciation of their cordial support through three and 
a half years and to say to them that I am always 
at the service of the association. 

“T wish it might be conveyed to the members 
also that my firm conviction is that while the same 
work will be done with expense in future, it 
will not suffer in effectiveness on that account.” 


less 


Resignation Accepted Reluctantly. 


The Executive Committee, upon accepting Mr. 
Cushing’s resignation, adopted the following memorial: 

“We are forced to recognize the cogency of the 
reasoning of George H. Cushing in presenting his 
resignation. We recognize the accuracy of his 
analysis of the situation—that we cannot indefinitely 
continue the Washington office on the present scale 
of expense. 

“We are forced to recognize also that it is an 
injustice to ask him longer to absent himself from 
his chosen vocation. 

“We therefore consent reluctantly to the severance 
of our relations. In doing so, we wish to say to 
his friends and to our friends that: 

‘First—In dealing with the public, he has lived 
true to the best traditions of his profession and has 
won friends steadily for the industry he represented. 

“Second—In dealing with the public officials he 
has shown a steadfastness of courage, mixed with a 
proper degree of diplomacy, which has advanced his 
cause by compelling respect for it. 

“Third—In carrying out the purpose and wishes 
of the Executive Committee, he has displayed great 
energy, initiative and resourcefulness. 

“Fourth—We desire to record our appreciation of 
his loyalty and devotion to this association and to 
express our thanks for his assurance of his future 
co-operation and support. 

“Fifth—We wish to assure him in turn of our sin- 
cere hope for him that he may enjoy unlimited suc- 
cess in his future work,” 


Mr. Cushing stated that he was not yet veady 
to announce his plans. 





The statement of the Interborough officials 
that poor coal was to blame for reduced service 
on the subway and elevated lines last Monday 
was not fully sustained by the Transit Commis- 
sion’s engineer who made an investigation. He 
said this might have been a contributing cause, 
but it is evident that the main cause was the 
necessity for using reserve equipment of an old 
type when a breakdown occurred at one of the 
power-houses. § 


PREPARING FOR STRIKE 


Anthracite Operators Plan to Protect Mines 
If Pumpmen Quit. 


Negotiations between anthracite operators and 
miners, which were broken off last week, have 
not been resumed nor are the prospects bright 
for the two sides getting together again in the 
near future. The union having turned down the 
operators’ offer to arbitrate, the next move may 
be the calling of a strike. 

A referendum vote on this proposition has been 
taken by the U. M. W. officials, and the men 
are reported to be overwhelmingly in favor of a 
strike. The general scale committee of the union 
will meet in Wilkes-Barre next Monday to con- 
sider the result—which has not yet been officially 
announced—and decide on a course of action. 

Operators are preparing to take care of the 
collieries in the event that the present suspension 
order is changed to one for a general strike and 
the maintenance forces, working since April 1 
under an agreement with the union, are called 
out. 

Clerks, foremen and other men in the monthly 
payroll classification have been canvassed relative 
to taking posts in the mines where pumps, fans, 
hoisting engines and other machinery must be 
operated. Firing of boilers is another of the 
tasks that the monthly men will have to take up. 

Some of them have assented and have been 
assigned posts to occupy as soon as the emer- 
gency shall arise. In other cases the men in that 
classification have declined to accept such assign- 
ments and are preparing to leave the employ of 
the mining companies. 


Strikers Seeking Non-Union Jobs. 


Pittston are investigating a 
report that has been lodged with the general 
grievance committee to the effect that a large 
number of the idle anthracite miners in that terri- 
tory have gone to the soft coal fields and are 
working in non-union mines. The committee has 
been instructed to get a list of their names and 
the officials promise to bring down the hardest 
laws of the union if the charges are verified. 
Anthony Zabini was arrested at Nanticoke this 
week on complaint of union officials that he was 
a strike breaker’s agent and that he was hiring 
anthracite men to go to the bituminous and West 
Virginia coal fields. It was claimed that he was 
offering the anthracite strikers $5 a day to engage 
in non-union work. He was charged with doing 
business without a license and sent to jail. 


Arbitration Only Way Out, Says Huber. 


Charles F. Huber, president of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., has this to say regarding 
the attitude of the anthracite miners: 

“Since 1920 there has been a gradual decrease 
in the cost of living which authorities fix at ap- 
proximately 24 per cent. The mine workers 
gave no regard to this economic situation at their 
Shamokin convention. They simply went ahead 
as though everything that had come to them 
during the war period was a perfectly normal 
adjustment and in line with previous tactics, 
they demanded a further increase of 20 per cent. 

“There is nothing constructive in a policy of 
this kind. The leadership that advocates it has 
little regard for the industry or the public it 
serves, It simply says, ‘We want something 
because we want it, and if we don’t get it we 
will order a strike.’ Under such conditions an 
agreement of collective bargaining becomes an 
impossibility. 

“The only solution to a settlement of the con- 
troversy lies in arbitration. This we offer in its 
broadest and. most unrestricted terms. The answer 
was that arbitration could not be considered un- 
less wages would be subject to readjustment in 
one direction only—upward. A situation of this 
kind made arbitration impossible. So here we 
are at the end of eleven weeks with no prospects 
of a settlement and with indefinite idleness ahead. 

“T am asked many times every day how long 


Union officials in 


the strike will last. My answer is that it will 


last just as long as the men are willing to adhere 
to the untenable position which their leaders have — 
assumed. As far as the operators are concerned, — 


they are a unit in that the anthracite industry 
must participate in the readjustment of wages 
and prices which is going on in every other in- 
dustry. Any other course would simply mean 
irreparable harm to the industry and to those 
dependent upon it.” 


Buffalo Notes 








The soft coal coming in from Ohio ports, most of 


“it Pocahontas, is in much less amount than it was, 


G. A. T. Hagen, cashier in the coal office of E, L. 
Hedstrom, who went on a trip to Europe in April, 
sails for home this week. 


A. F. Wendt, of Sanborn, between Niagara Falls 
and Lockport, has sold his coal business to Zacker 
& Erb, of North Tonawanda. 


K. D. McMurrich has gone to Oswego to accompany © 
his parents, who are taking a recreation automobile 


trip down the St Lawrence as far as Montreal or 


further, 


J. W. Gillies, of the Gillies-Guy coal firm at Harvil- 
Canada, and a frequent visitor to the Buffalo” 
trade, was severely injured last week in an automobile 


ton, 


accident. 


Thomas B. Dunbar, manager of the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co.’s offices, has made public his engagement 
to Miss Mamie Sweeney of Niagara Falls. 
wedding is to take place in October. 


Certain bituminous jobbers report that they have 
customers 
liberally next month. This may mean the beginning 
of a big rush for coal in the near future. { 


J. B. Roberts has severed his connection with the 
Cleveland Caal Co., 
coal trade. Fresident M. G. Siener, of the company, 
has appointed Edwin G. O’Cennor as salesman. ; 


Report has it that the coal pile of the Erie Rail- 
road at Hornell is rapidly disappearing and the 
company is buying fuel in West Virginia, The pil 
of fuel held by the Lehigh Valley at Geneva a 
still large. 


The Weaver Coal Co. is financing a new anthracite 
washery at Scranton and will sell the coal produced, 
which will be chestnut and smaller and is expected 
to amount to 100 tons a day, beginning in a week 
or so. 


C. L. Couch, as past president of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, has been in New York 
this week attending the meeting of the executive 
committee of that body. He will stop at Scranton 


on his return, 


Some Canadians are getting a trifle anxious about 
their winter anthracite supply. One of them lately 
wrote a Buffalo shipper, asking him if he should buy 
soft coal or coke or domestic coal, or just keep on 


sitting still, The reply has not been made public. — 


W. H. H. Davenport, general manager of the 
Kanawha-Elkhorn Collieries, Inc., lately returned 
from the Kentucky mines of the company. He found 
them running full time, with one mine just worki 
into a newly developed seam over 19 feet thick. 


James S. Hamilton, general northern sales agent 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., tells a Iccal 
paper that the anthracite shortage is serious, beg 
retail prices have been kept down below those fixe 
by Secretary Hoover. He had not heard of any 
kiting of prices. “ 


Mortimer T, Green, one of the best-known mem- 
bers of the Buffalo retail trade and a man of the 
highest esteem, died in a local hospital Wednesday 
from injuries received in a collision between his auto- 
mobile and a Niagara Falls trolley car. He was 41 
years of age. 





R. H. Russell,  Pouekieense N. Y., now has his. 
older son in office with him. - 


The | 


who are preparing to buy coal more 


but will remain in the Buffalo — 


- 
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Restlessness among the striking bituminous miners 
is becoming more apparent as the twelfth week of 


the tie-up draws to a close. The fatal attack on 
-an Illinois stripping operation last Wednesday was 
~ one evidence of this, and there have been disorders 
of a less serious nature in Indiana, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 
Further proof that the men are getting beyond 
‘contro! of their leaders is found in the numerous 
reports of miners leaving the organized districts to 
seek employment in non-union mines. Even some of 
the anthracite miners have done this, it is said, while 
it is a common practice in the bituminous fields. In 
central Pennsylvania some progress has been made 
towards reopening union mines with members of the 
-U. M. W. who have grown tired of the strike, and 
this movement has gained still further headway in 
northern West Virginia and in the Kanawha region. 
In northern West Virginia 165 mines were in ope- 
ration last Wednesday, the largest number since the 
strike began. Production was at the rate of 450 
cars a day, the best figure yet attained, and it is 
predicted that the 500-car mark will be reached 
before July 1st. Across the line in southwestern 
Pennsylvania the mines along the Monongahela Rail- 
way loaded 664 cars last week, or 16 more than 
the week before. 
Mining operations in the Kanawha district have 
reached the highest mark since the strike was de- 
clared, according to C. A. Cabell, president of the 
Kanawha Operators’ Association, who announced that 
59,400 tons of coal were shipped during the week 
ending June 17. This is an increase of 7,000 tons 
over the previous week, which in turn showed an 
increase of 10,000 tons over the week ending June 3. 
“In the week ending April 8, the first week of the 
strike, we had but 18 mines working and turned out 
8,300 tons of coal,” said Mr. Cabell. “Today we 
have 87 mines working, or 41 per cent of the normal 
total.” 


West Virginia Tonnage Above Normal. 


7a 


Coal production in West Virginia, as a whole last 
week was 201,300 tons above the normal weekly 
output, according to James E. Hart, assistant secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Coal Association, The 
State production was 1,701,300 tons, an increase of 
6,000 tons over last week’s bumper loadings. The 
three former union fields, New River, Kanawha and 
Fairmont region, returned favorable reports showing 
substantial gains. The Minden mines opened Monday. 
The Pocahontas field is now mining 70,000 tons 
_ per day; Tug River, 20,000 tons per day; Winding 
Gulf, 30,000 tons per day and New River, 20,000 
tons per day, or a total of 140,000 tons per day, or 
840,000 tons per week, over 3,000,000 tons per month, 
and on a basis of 40,000,000 tons per year, the larg- 
Past production that the smokeless fields of West Vir- 
ginia have ever been able to produce. 
% It is within the range of possibilities that the New 
iver field will be able to increase its production 
to twenty-five thousand tons per day by July. 
It is felt that the Norfolk & Western and Vir- 
_ ginian have about reached the limit on tonnage as 
transportation facilities seem to have gone about ‘as 
far as they can go. It is noticed that every effort is 
| ad made by the N. & W. and C. & O. to keep 
their equipment rolling and consignments of coal to 
he scales at Portsmouth, on the N. & W., and Rus- 
Ii, Ky., on the C. & O., are being discontinued on 
account of a possible delay of the loaded cars at 
these points. 
__ Unless through billing can be furnished these loads 
- are not moved from the tipples and in case any coal 
- is found unconsigned at the scales at these western 
points the railroads immediately embargo the mines 
and furnish no more empty equipment until the un- 
consigned loads at the scales are furnished with 













& Ohio Railway alone car- 


Bituminous Strikers Becoming More Restless 





Frequent Disturbances and the Drift of Men from Union to Non-Union Fields 
tA Indicate that U. M. W. Officials Are Losing Their Grip. 


ried nearly one-quarter of the coal produced in the 
United States last week, or 1,202,000 tons out of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 tons mined. Loadings totaled 
24,040 cars, the highest for that road since 1919, 
when a record of 26,000 cars was loaded in one 
week. The C. & O’s recent achievement is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the strike 
has curtailed shipments from the Kanawha and New 
River districts. 


Further Gains in Pennsylvania. 


Production in central Pennsylvania is showing a 
steady gain, More men are returning to work in 
Somerset County, and a number of union mines have 
started up in other sections. A further small gain 
in tonnage is reported from the Connellsville region 
and from Westmoreland County. Connellsville coke 
production last week amounted to 66,000 tons, as 
against 58,000 tons the week before. 

Reports that operators in the Pittsburgh district 
will try to start up on a non-union or open-shop basis 
have not yet been borne out by developments, but 
they are not showing any disposition to retreat from 
their position in regard to an interstate conference. 
They have announced their willingness to enter into 
negotiations with the union leaders in western Penn- 
sylvania, but assert that they will never take part 
in a joint meeting with operators and miners from 
other parts of the Central Competitive Field. 

Wage conferences to end the coal strike could be- 
gin tomorrow if John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, would consent, A. M. Ogle, 
president of the National Coal Association, said on 
Wednesday in a reply to a statement of Mr, Lewis 
m_ Cincinnati. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that operators in every 
union producing field affected by the strike have re- 
peatedly and insistently urged that the miners’ officials 
mect them in State or district conferences to negoti- 
ate a settlement of the wage contract. Mr. Lewis, 
as the head of the U. M. W., has, however, arrogantly 
refused. Conferences to determine the wage contract 
and bring about an end to the strike in each district 
not now producing coal can be started tomorrow if 
Mr. Lewis consents. Will he do it?” 


Resumptions in Kansas and Indiana. 


Coal companies in Kansas began to open their 
mines under open-shop agreements. The J. R. Crowe 
Coal & Mining Co., at Crowesburg, opened its No. 
14 mine the first of the week, with 31 men at work 
out of a full force of 125 men. The scale accepted 
by the men is $4 a day for day work and 90 cents 
a ton for diggers. At the Sheridan Mines, men were 
reported at work under a co-operative plan. 

A number of small mines in Indiana have been 
in operation intermittently for the last two weeks. 
In some cases the strikers succeeded in persuading the 
men who were at work to quit. 

The action of the United Mine Workers and cer- 
tain railroad unions to make common cause against 
wage reductions is regarded merely as an attempt 
on the part of the miners’ leaders to get the railroad 
men mixed up in the coal strike. The union miners 
cannot help the railroad workers any, since the 
former are already on strike, and the movement of 
non-union coal would not be tied up by a strike of 
railroad shopmen and maintenance employes. 

President Lewis and other U. M. W. officials evi- 
dently hope that a railroad strike, even a partial one, 
would cause the Government to intervene in an ef- 
fort to put an end to labor troubles both on the 
railroads and in the mines. The administration, how- 
ever, is pursuing a hands-off policy in the coal strike 
and evidently intends to do so unless an acute situ- 
ation develops. 

As yet industry is not being seriously inconven- 
ienced from fuel shortage, and in all the leading 
markets the coal supply is fully equal to the de- 
mand. Figures published this week show that the 


railroads on June Ist had an average of 75 days’ 
supply of bituminous coal on hand at the rate at 
which they have been drawing on stocks. This com- 
pares with 94 days’ supply on May lst. The June Ist 
figure was 10,846,567 tons, as against 15,052,268 tons 
May Ist and 19,843,833 tons April Ist. 

Industrial stocks are being depleted steadily, but 
have not yet shrunk to a point where consumers are 
becoming seriously alarmed. 

The so-called National Council of Churches has 
asked President Harding to take steps to end the 
bituminous strike. An appeal was presented reading 
in part as follows: 

“We believe that the majority of the people of 
this country are unwilling to have its vitally im- 
portant industries subject to economic combat as a 
means of settling disputes. The strike has been more 
extensive than was anticipated since the miners in 
several non-union fields made common cause with 
the United Mine Workers. Following a period of 
intense business depression, the strike has caused 
much suffering to the miners’ families, and this suf- 
fering is rapidly increasing.” 





COST OF COXE STOKERS 


Facts Regarding Apparatus Designed for 
Burning Steam Sizes. 





An inquiry regarding the cost of Coxe stokers, 
which are specially designed for the use of an- 
thracite steam sizes, brings the following response 
from the manufacturers: 

Your request for this price covers a very broad 
field in that there are many variables that would! 
enter into a stoker installation that would have a 
direct bearing on the cost of same. However, 
using as a basis the boiler horse power and square 
foot of grate the average installation would cost 
approximately 60 to 65 dollars per square foot 
of grate surface or 15 to 17 dollars per boiler 
horse power. 

The prices as stated are average and in the 
case of a small unit would be a little higher, 
whereas with the larger unit the price would be 
somewhat lower. This could be explained by the 
fact that a certain amount of the stoker parts 
are common to both the larger and smaller 
stokers and comprise a large part of the cost 
of the stoker, from which you will see that we 
are able to quote a lower price for a larger unit 
because of the fact that it only necessitates the 
addition of more grate surface. 

As previously stated, there are many variables 
that enter into the determination of stoker size 
for the given boiler, such as the coal to be 
burned, ratings desired, the setting, etc. 

For instance, stokers which are usually sold 
through the Pennsylvania region are generally 
larger than would ordinarily be sold for the 
given size of boiler, for the reason that through 
this section of the country the culm which has 
been piled up in past years and Which has been 
heretofore a total waste is burned and it is 
therefore necessary, due to the fineness, to re- 
duce the combustion rate by supplying more 
grate area. With this coal \the air pressure in 
the stoker compartments must be kept very low 
so as to prevent the coal from being blown off 
the grate and carried over the end of the grates 
into the ash pit, due to its fineness. 

On the other hand, where a good run of No. 3 
buckwheat is to be used the stoker for the same 
size.unit- would be considerably smaller, as greater 
air pressure could be carried in the stoker com- 
partments, with a correspondingly greater combus- 
tion rate. This same analysis applies to the 
burning of coke breeze and bituminous coals. 

From this you can readily see that it is a rather 
difficult thing to give you an authentic figure as 
to the cost of a Coxe stoker installation. The 
prices we have given you represent a fair aver- 
age and are close enough for estimating purposes 
for units in the neighborhood of 400-600 boiler 
horse power. Below or above this these prices 
would decrease or increase according to the size 
of the unit. 
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COAL MINING METHODS 


Nearly 60 Per Cent of Bituminous Tonnage 
Is Cut by Machines. 


The U. S. Geological Survey has just issued 
a statement showing the tonnage of bituminous 
coal mined by different methods in 1920. 

Out of a total of 568,000,000 tons, 339,000,000 
tons, of 59.8 per cent, was mined by machine; 
117,000,000 tons, or 20.7 per cent, was mined by 
hand (pick mining); 94,000,000 tons, or 16.6 per 
cent, was shot off the solid; 9,000,000 tons, or 1.6 
per cent, was produced at strip operations (surface 
mining), and the rest of the tonnage was got out 
by operators who did not report on the methods 
used. 

In examining the state records it is found thar 
Maryland and Texas had the largest tonnages, 


proportionately, of hand-mined coal; their per- 
centages being 69.9 and 69.5, respectively, 
New Mexico came next with 60.3 per cent, and 


Washington fourth with 55.9 per cent. These 
were the only states in which more than 50 per 
cent of the output was pick-mined. 

Michigan headed the list of states where ma- 
chine mining predominated, 93.5 per cent of its 
tonnage being produced by that method. Ohio 
came next with 83.3 per cent, while Kentucky re- 
ported 77.6 per cent, Wyoming 72.2 per cent, 
and Virginia 69.9 per cent. 

When it came to shooting coal off the solid, 
Georgia led with 100 per cent, but that state 
has only one coal mine, which produced 50,156 
tons in 1920. In Arkansas 89.2 per cent of the 
tonnage was shot off the solid; in Kansas 77.2 
per cent, and in Iowa 62.7 per cent. These were 
the only states in which this method of mining 
accounted for more than one-half of the total. 

Ohio led in strip mining, so far as volume of 
output was concerned, with 3,322,000 tons pro- 
duced by that method. This constitutel only 7.2 
per cent of the state’s total tonnage, however. 
In Missouri the 1,142,000 tons mined at strippings 
formed 21.3 per cent of the total. Only two 
other states produced a million tons or more by 
the steam shovel system—Indiana, with 1,361,000 
tons, and Pennsylvania with 1,244,000 tons. 

Aside from Missouri, only two states depended 
on strippings for as much as 10 per cent of their 
total output. In Kansas 706,000 tons, or 11.9 
per cent of the state’s entire production, was 
mined on the surface, and in North Dakota 108,000 
tons, or 11.4 per cent. 


Galloway Belittles Strike Troubles. 


Addressing the convention of the American Rail- 
way Association at Atlantic City last Tuesday, C. W. 
Galloway, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, said it was doubtful if the bituminous strike 
would last long enough to have any serious effect on 
the railroads. 


“The railroads are doing more business today than 
they have ever done in any other normal period,” de- 
clared Mr. Galloway. ‘The coal strike is holding us 
up very little, even though the coal shipments are less 
than one-half of what they should be. The only way 
that the mine trouble will affect us is if it lasts long 
enough, and that is doubtful. 


“There is little possibility of a big strike on the 
railroads. The railroaders are too brainy not to 
realize that they cannot get very far by a walkout 
right now. They may tie up the minor branches of 
the business, but as long as the engineers, brakemen, 
conductors and other train service men do not go out 
a strike will do little material harm.” 


Cunningham, Miller & Enslow, operators, 
Huntington, W. Va., have ordered a rope and 
button conveyor and equipment from the Fair- 
mont Mining Machinery Co. at a cost of $25,000. 
It will be erected at the plant at Kistler, Logan 
County, W. Va. The conveyor will be 670 feet 
in length and -the capacity of the plant will be 
150 tons an hour. / 
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| Cincinnati Notes 


I. D. Brent, of the John H. Harmon Coal Co., 
Chicago, was a visitor to Cincinnati on Monday. 

Charles Harther, of the Central States Coal Co., 
Toledo, visited the Cincinnati Coal Market on 
Tuesday. ' 

Harold Holmyard, of the Ohio & Kentucky 
Coal Co., is spending the week in Southeastern 
Mentucley: 

R. A. Ogle, of the Kanawha Valley Coal (Co: 
was transacting coal business in Cincinnati on 
Wednesday. 

W. P. Slaughter, president of the Pocahontas 
Coal Sales Co., is spending a season at his farm 
near Luray, Va. 

Dr. W. M. York and A. B. York, of the Mud- 
lick Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., were in the 
city on Monday. 

George F. Payne, of the Blue Ash Coal Co., 
is spending a few days at the mines at Naugatuck, 
W. Va., this week. 

W. S. Dudley, of the Kentucky River Land Co., 
Lexington, Ky., was here on Wednesday confer- 
ring with coal operators. 

The R. O. Campbell Coal Co. has reopened 
offices in the First National Bank Building, with 
W. F. Darnaby in charge. 

Ray M. O’Donnel, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southeastern Coal Co., is in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
nearby coal sections this week. 

Harold Kuhling, formerly with the Interstate 
Coal & Dock Co., has accepted a position with 
the International Fuel & Iron Co. 

W. T. McElroy, resident manager of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., was in Cleveland last week, called 
there by the serious illness of his mother. 

Richard Williams, president of the Glogora 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., conferred with 
business associates in Cincinnati on Friday. 

L. T. Young, of Louisville, Ky., president of 
the Wallins Grove Coal Co., was in Cincinnati 
on Friday and Saturday and is arranging to move 
here. 

The Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., having reached 
capacity on its present producing properties in 
the New River field, is opening some new mines 
there. 

Howard Stickney, manager of the Iowa sales 
office of the Blue Diamond Coal Co. of Des 
Moines, visited the Cincinnati office of his com- 
pany last week, 

President J. M. Wright and Secretary-Treasurer 
A. A. Liggett, of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., 
attended the annual meeting of that corporation 
at Raleigh last week. 

F. L. Poindexter, general manager, and Sol 
Hyman, treasurer, of the Laké & Export Coal 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., were visitors to Cin- 
cinnati on Monday. 

Geo. C. Stahmer, president, and H. M. Hall, 
vice-president, of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., 
Chicago, were in Cincinnati to attend a meeting 
of their company last week. 

A. L. Allais, of the Columbus Minning Co., 
Chicago, stopped off in Cincinnati last week on his 
way through to the Kentucky mining district in 
which his company is interested. 

W.. H. Ball, of Detroit, formerly with the 
Semet Solvay Co., was among the city’s visitors 
on Friday. Mr. Ball will shortly embark in the 
coal jobbing business for himself. 

E. H. Doyle, treasurer and general manager of 
the Middle-West Coal Co., has planned a vacation 
trip to South America and will spend four or 
five months there, visiting all the leading coun- 
tries of that continent. 

Quin Morton, of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., 
who has been at St. Luke’s hospital at Chicago 
with paralysis, has so far recovered as to be able 
to return to his home at Charleston, W. Va. He 
went through here last week. 
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R. A. Dickson, who has been assistant sales 
manager of the Mathew Addy Co. for several 
years past, has resigned to accept a connection 

with the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. Mr. Dickson 
is a very capable coal salesman, with a large 
and favorable acquaintance among big fuel con- 
sumers, and is very popular in Cincinnati coal 
circles. He is succeeded at the Mathew Ad 
office by Robert Greene. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Boone of Lafayetter am 
W. Va., are visiting Wheeler Boone, their nephew 
of the Boone Coal Co. Mrs. J. A. Boone and son, 
William, of Beckley, W. Va., are also guests "the 







They are on their way to West Baden, Ind. The 
Boones are all interested in coal. J. D. Boone 
has just bought 1,600 acres of very valuable coal 
land on the C. & O. near Kanawha Falls, W. Va., 
which will soon be operated, along with the other 
Boone coal properties. . 
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Death of William McGreevy. \ 


William McGreevy, manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the Consolidation Coal Co., died in that 
city last Saturday, following an operation. Hg 
had suffered with stomach trouble for some time. 


Mr. McGreevy, who was 38 years of age, was a. 
native of Pittsburgh. He began to work in the 
offices of the B. & O. Railroad in that city as 
private secretary to W. L. Andrews, now vice- . 
president of the Consolidation, who at that time 
was coal and coke agent of the B. & O. at Pitts- 
burgh. Later he became chief clerk to Mr. 
Andrews when the latter joined the Consolidation 
Coal Co. forces in Baltimore. 

Later Mr. McGreevy became chief clerk to the 
late Jere H. Wheelwright, former chairman of 
the board of directors and president of the Con- 
solidation. For the past two years he was man- 
ager of the company’s Philadelphia branch of the 
company. For 18 years he had been connected 
with the Consolidation Coal Co, in various capaci- 
ties. 

Mr. McGreevy was a member of the Baltimore 
Country Club and the Racquet Club of Philadel- 
phia. He leaves a wife and two children. : 






























Wages in Southeastern Kentucky. 


A wage agreement running until April 1, 1924, 
has been entered into in southeastern Kentucky | 
and eastern Tennessee by the U. M. W. and 
operators belonging to the newly organized Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Coal Operators’ Association. The 
scale is as follows: 


Machine runner, $4.40; machine runner’s helper, 
$3.44; coupler, $3.44; single driver, $3.44; track helper, 
$3.44; wiremen and pumpmen, $3.44; pumpman, $3.44; 
timberman’s helper, $3.44; inside labor, not classi- 
fied, $3.44; motorman, $4.00; spike team and boss 
drivers, $3.84; head trackman, $3.84; head timber- 
man, $3.84; bratticeman, $3.84; trappers and boys, 
$2.00; blacksmith, $4.00; drum man, $4.00; engi-, 
neer, $3.84; carpenter, $3.84; blacksmith’s helper, 
$3.60; carpenter’s helper, $3.60; firemen, $3.04; 
tippers, $3.20; trimmers, $3.20; teamsters, $2.80; 
outside labor, not classified, $2.72; greaser, $2.64; 
sandman, $2.64; yard coupler, $2.64; inexperienced 
coal loaders, $2.80. ; 


The coal trade is familiar with the series of 
maps of the coal-producing districts in the several 
States published by the U. S. Geological Survey} 
The information on these maps has now been 
assembled on a base map of the United States, 
scale approximately 40 miles to the inch, The 
areas now being mined are indicated in generalized 
outline, and the names of the principal commercial 
districts are given. Price is 75 cents. 


Heavy rains in the upper end of the anthracite 
region early this week flooded several of the 
Hudson Coal.Co.’s collieries so badly that it may 
take several months to get them entirely pumped 
out. 
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IN NEW JERSEY 


of Domestic Anthracite Low — 
Conkey Informs Dealers. 


| During the past week the New Jersey towns of 
Plainfield, Bound Brook, and New Brunswick were 
visited, 

The first two of these are located on the Central 
. R. ot New Jersey. Dealers on this road have 
been yery well taken care of during the past, and up 
‘o the first of June, had little difficulty in getting all 
hey required for the weak demand which they ex- 
herienced. Some stocked heavily in anticipation of 
i long suspension of mining while others, more op- 
‘imistic for an early resumption of shipments, played 
safe they thought and had but a small tonnage in their 
yards. 

At present all are very low on domestic sizes and 
can take care of but a few more orders when they 
will be cleaned out. Here and there an occasional 
ton or two of egg is to be found, but stove is an 
unknown quantity. Almost every yard has some 
shestaut. However, this will not last more than a 
week or two even at the present slow rate of with- 
drawal, 

Some dealers urged their trade to arrange to have 
some left over in their cellars this spring, but many 
state that their customers have little if any on hand. 
They have been inclined to fill whatever orders have 
come in unsolicited and do not seem to have urged 
anyone to put in his coal. 

_ One retailer said that a cut in the price of line 
company coal and the unavoidable necessity of buying 
premium coal this fall and winter may make the 
retailer “look like a monkey” to the consuming 
public. 
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Public Will Soon Wake Up. 

_ Another Plairfield dealer who has a considerable 
tonnage of chestnut still left states that he has not 
pushed his customers to put in their supply. He 
says the public will realize that there is a shortage 
soon enough and he does not want to be the one to 
start the panic. He will try to keep them going 
with coal as long as he can. In fact, he anticipates 
that it will be one to two months after the termina- 
tion of the strike before he will begin to get regular 
shipments. 

~ Still another Plainfield retail dealer has circularized 
his customers advising them of the situation as nearly 
as he could size it up, and leaving it to them to 
decide as to whether they desire their bins filled now 
or after the strike. He reports that he has made no 
concerted effort to push his sales, nor has he done 
any urging, but has merely been filling orders as 
they came in. 

Wadley & Goodenough, at Plainfield, are building 
an additicn to their present office, which, when com- 
pleted, will provide a private office, and a dressing 
room for their drivers and yardmen. _ The dressing 
room will be equipped with individual metal lockers, 
washstands, and toilet facilities. It will also be so 
furnished as to provide a pleasant place for the men 
to eat their lunches and get dried off on a wet day. 

The firm of L. D. Cook Co., Bound Brook, dealers 

in lumber, masons’ materials and coal, are building 
a considerable addition to their present equipment. 
This will comprise, in addition to a planing mill, a 
retail hardware department and new office location. 
It will adjoin their previous coal trestle just a few 
steps up the street from the C. R. R. of N. J. station, 
at 2-4 West Main street. 
Throughout this territory all dealers appear to be 
very well posted on current coal happenings. Upon 
remarking about this fact several mentioned to our 
representative that they believed they could blame 
that upon their Retail Association secretary, F. G 
Conkey, of Elizabeth. It seems that he keeps them 
well. informed by means of mimeographed letters 
which he sends out whenever he has some informa- 
tion which he feels may be of value to them, From 
all reports he is a very much-alive secretary. 


= In New Brunswick. 

In New Brunswick, where the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the Raritan River R. R, and the Delaware-Raritan 
canal are the coal carriers, conditions are practically 
identical with those of Plainfield and Bound Brook. 
Stove has gone out of the market completely; there 
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is practically no egg and still a few hundred tons 
of chestnut. 

The Brunswick Refrigerator Co. has united with 
the Kroeschell Co. to form the Brunswick-Kroeschell 
Co. It seems that previously one manufactured a 
large refrigerating machine while the other put out 
a smaller ammonia type. The two companies have 
thus pooled their manufacturing resources and stock, 
it is said. The New Brunswick plant is located on 
the Pennsylvania R. R. and burns bituminous coal. 

In this territory as elsewhere, considerable interest 
is beginning to be shown in the prospects of a rail- 
road strike. The preponderance of opinions seem 
to indicate that there will be no strike. Those who 
have asked the railroad men report that those to 
whom they have put the question have said that they 
have voted against the strike. One railroad man is 
reported to have said that he realized a cut must 
come, and that even with this cut he is getting a 
nice return for his labor. It is believed that the 
trainmen, firemen, conductors and engineers entered 
into a two-year agreement with the railroads last 
year, at which time a cut was taken. Another cut 
will be due next year. Meanwhile they will not go 
out. 

A question which has arisen among the trade is,— 
will the freight reduction, effective July 1st, be ap- 
plied to shipments which have not reached their 
destination by that day, or will it only apply to freight 
leaving the mine on that day and thereafter? Since 
this means a difference of ten per cent on the freight 
bill for consignments which have not reached their 
destination by July lst, this is a question of vital 
importance to all consignees. 





What of Northwest’s Needs? 


It will.soon be an interesting question as to 
how the northwestern demand for coal in the 
coming season will be supplied. Despite the an- 
nual complaint of “milder weather this winter 
than ever known before and a smaller demand 
for coal,” there is really a lot of tonnage needed 
to meet the requirements of that section, 

Just now there is little or nothing being done 
in the way of storing up for the winter needs. 
Although some bituminous tonnage is being sent 
to the Head of the Lakes, other coal is being 
brought down. There have been cases of late of 
a boat being coal-laden in both directions, taking 
up a certain sort of soft coal and bringing back 
some other sort for a way port if not for hailing 
port. On account of the moderate shipment of 
iron ore, this movement can be effected at mod- 
erate cost, as boat-owners cannot claim to be in 
such haste to get ore cargoes that they cannot 
stay to load coal. 





Phillip Konrad, of Charleston, W. Va., has 
been appointed general manager of the Mead 
Toliver Coal Co., with mines at Killarney, W. Va. 
He will succeed Mr. George Craft who goes with 
the Pocahontas Fuel Co., as general superintend- 
ent on the Ist of July. 
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WHAT DEALERS GAINED 


Mr. Stephens Summarizes Results of Their 
Conferences with Secretary Hoover. 


A statement by Roderick Stephens, chairman of 
the- governmental relations committee of the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, says that the 
following are the specific results attained by the asso- 
ciation through conference (and controversy) with 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover over the bituminous 
coal situation: 

1. Recognition and admission of “Full desire of 
Retail Association to co-operate to protect the public.” 

2. Recognition of the essential distinction between 
retail prices and retail margins and of the retailers’ 
responsibility for maintenance of fair margins, and 
their inability to prevent increased prices when and 
if costs of coal at mines are increased, 

3. Recognition of the essential soundness of the 
theory of retail prices based upon average cost of 
coal purchased. 

4. Admission of the justice of the retailers’ claim, 
as heretofore recognized by trade practice, that they 
should receive normal tonnage from regularly estab- 
lished sources of supply, at a lower price than pre- 
vails on spot market sales. Also, published request 
to operators that they shall not deviate from this 
policy, by reason of acceptance of Mr. Hoover’s 
suggested maximum price basis on bituminous coal. 

5. Agreement upon following “Fair Trade Policy” 
for adoption by the retail coal trade—All coal to be 
sold at cost plus a reasonable handling charge. 

“The situation stated above is established by 
adequate record and recorded statement of Secretary 
Hoover,” says Mr. Stephens. “It is to be regretted 
that this result has not been given adequate publicity 
in the public press, and it is important that, so far 
as it shall be possible, retail dealers shall not only 
conform to the policies stated above, but make it 
known to their trade and to the public that this 
understanding has been reached.” 


Vintondale Injunction Suspended. 


At Ebensburg, Pa., last Sunday, Justice Kephart, 
of the State Supreme Court, who lives there, granted 
a supersedeas order on petition of L. I. Arbogast, 
controller and secretary of the Vinton Collieries Co. 
of Vintondale, nullifying the temporary injunction 
issued earlier in the day by Judge John H. McCann 
in Common Pleas Court on petition of Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, of New York, President John Brophy, 
of District 2, United Mine Workers, and others 
against the collieries company, restraining the com- 
pany from interfering with meetings of the U. M. W. 
at Vintondale. : 

While a meeting of miners was held there Sunday 
night under the protection of the temporary injunction, 
the supersedeas prohibits further gatherings until the 
issue is finally settled. The writ in the latter case is 
returnable in Philadelphia on Saturday, June 24th. 








Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 

Dumpings of bituminous coal over the Lake 
Erie piers showed no improvement during the 
second week in June, and in fact were slightly 
less than in the week of the Memorial Day holi- 
day. According to the Coal and Ore Exchange, 
the total quantity dumped was 293,010 tons, a- 
decrease of 7,202 tons. This was but 28 per cent 
of the dumpings in the corresponding week in 
1921. Of the total dumpings, 283,531 tons were 
cargo coal, and 9,579 tons were vessel fuel. 





Cumulative dumpings for the present season to 
date stand at 2,650,752 tons, about 50 per cent 
less than in 1921, 62 per cent less than in 1919, 
and but 146,000 tons more than in 1920. The dis- 
tribution of the cargo coal has been as follows: 


Week Season 

Junel2 todate 

Regular lake destinations..... 235,409 1,888,030 
New destinations on Lake Erie 48,122 667,146 
Motal’ careo) COdlmasmaseer 283,531 2,565,176 


Dumped at Lake Erie Ports. 
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Cargo coal. Vessel fuel. Total dumped. 


299,350 9,342 308,692 
341,115 10,155 351,270 
290,445 9,867 300,312 
283,531 O70 293,110 
2,565,176 85,576 2,650,752 
6,697,926 205,348 6,903,274 
2,284,033 220,357 2,504,390 
6,704,012 303,981 7,007,993 
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MANY SMALL MINES 


Bulk of Tonnage, However, Is Produced at 
Large and Medium Sized Plants. 


In connection with the statistics published in 
our issue of June 17th showing the number and 
annual output of bituminous mines in the United 
States, the keynote of this data would seem to 
be that 4.8 per cent—less than one in twenty of 
the mines—produced 41.8 per cent of the total 
output. That is to say, 700 mines out of 14,766 
produced well up towards half of the total out- 
put, while 1,000 mines of the next classification 
produced a shade over one-fourth of the total 
output. 

Adding these together, we find that 1,732 mines 
produced two-thirds of the soft coal output of 
the United States and the remaining one-third 
was divided among 13,000 mines, the largest 
classification being those producing less than 
10,000 tons annually. This group embraced 58.02 
per cent of the total number. 


It all goes to show the concentration of the 
coal trade in fewer large hands, for in all prob- 
ability the less than 10,000 ton mines are local 
enterprises dependent upon a home market to a 
large extent. Even a mine producing over 9,000 
tons is but a small one on any present day basis 
of reckoning. It means considerably less than 
200 tons a week, the loading of four cars of the 
smaller type or three full-size cars. Surely such 
an operation as that cannot be considered as 
much of a commercial factor. 


Illinois Has Big Operations. 


It will probably be a surprise to many to find 
that Illinois, once the home of the small mine, 
had more than 77 per cent of its output pro- 
duced by Class 1 mines (those producing ove 
200,000 tons per annum each), although Pennsyl- 
vania drew only 47.5 per cent of its output from 
this source. Utah topped the list, with 84.6 pet 
cent coming from Class 1 mines, due to the fact 
that a few railroad and smelting interests operate 
a good portion of the mines in that state. 


Somewhat similar reasons led to New Mexico 
producing 52.5 per cent of its coal in Class .2 
mines—those producing {from 100,000 tons to 
200,000 tons annually. Washington has a number 
of such operations. Ohio produced 33 per cent 
of its coal at Class 2 mines, having 108. West 
Virginia turned out 31.7 per cent at 213 such 
mines. Pennsylvania had 244 Class 2 mines, but 
they produced only 20.5 per cent of the total. 


It is surprising to find that Pennsylvania had 
no less than 3,631 Class 5 mines, which means 
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| Fairmont Notes 


A. W. Patton, Patton Coal Co., is back from 


a business trip to Parkersburg. 


Harry B. Clark, of the Clark coal interests, 
was in New York City last week. 


A. R. Klotten, representing R. Y. Brown & 
Co., was here from Pittsburgh recently. 


C, E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutch- 
inson Coal Co., has been in New York lately. 


Frank Haas, consulting engineer, Consolidation 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to the West. 


C. E. Cowan, chief engineer, Jamison C. & C. 
Co., Greensburg, Pa., has been in the Fairmont 
region. 

George T. Watson, president of the By-Product 
Coal Co., Fairmont, is home from a_ business 
trip to the East. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice-president of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., visited the company’s Kentucky 
operations last week. 

G. J. Eichenlaub, assistant sales manager, In- 
ternational Fuel & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, was in 
Fairmont a few days ago. 

The Logan field is reported to be loading ap- 
proximately 1,600 cars of coal a day. Before the 
strike started 900 cars were loaded. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, spent 
the week-end at Mountain Lake Park, Md. 

Major Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady 
Coal Corporation, Fairmont, returned on Wednes- 


day from a business trip to Cleveland and 
Baltimore. 
R: M. Hite and H. C. Hite, of the Virginia & 


Pittsburgh Coal & Coke Co., were fishing at the 
Trough Club on the south fork of the Potomac 
last week. 

Auto-trucks are in such great demand in the 
Morgantown section for wagon mines that road 
contractors have been forced to go into Penn- 
sylvania for trucks. 

George S. Wilkinson, formerly of Fairmont, is 
now purchasing agent of the Pocahontas - New 
River Division, Consolidation Coal Co., with 
offices at Coalwood, W. Va. 

The Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. is manu- 
facturing 5,000 improved coal augurs to drill shot 
holes for the Acme Augur Co., composed of 
Fairmont coal men. They will be delivered 
August Ist. 


Under the “true and actual value” basis of tax 


tIncludes quantity reported as culm, Buckwheat No. 4, screenings, settlings, silt, mine run, dirt, and slush. 


has let a contract with the Fairmont Minit 
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The Williamson Fuel Co., Williamson, W. 


Machinery Co. for a conveyor, which will be 
280 feet long, have a capacity of 150 tons an 
hour and cost $10,000. It will be erected aba 
July 20 at a new development. 


Judge J. C. Ross in Baltimore has granted a: 
injunction against sixty miners, restraining the 
from interfering with operations at the plan 
the R. J. Ross Coal Mines, Inc., which supplies 
coal to the plant of the West Virginia Puls 
Paper Co., at Piedmont, W. Va. 


The Bridgeville & Ohio Coal Co., with. offices 
at Bridgeville, Allegheny County, Pa., has ordere: 
a rope and button conveyor and equipment for 
its plant at Douglass, Belmont County, O. The 
conveyor will be 400 feet long, Have a capacit, 
of 150 tons an hour, and cost $7,000. 


The Hoover fair practice committee for North 
ern West Virginia thus far has had nothing to 
do because the operators have lived up to thei 
promise not to charge more than $3.50 a ton fo 
mine-run coal. The committee from Northern 
West Virginia is composed of George S. Brack 





secretary, Fairmont; Howard W. Showalter. 
Fairmont; J. M. Orr, Clarksburg; H. B. Martin, 
Elkins, and A. Lisle White, Clarksburg. 


The Draper Eagle Coal Co. has let a contrac 
to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co, for $45,000. 
worth of equipment, composed of a rope an 
button conveyor and equipment to be erected at 
its mine on the outskirts of the city of Logs 
W. Va. The conveyor is 500 feet in length 2 
coal will be fed in it from both the Eagle a 7‘ 
Draper seams. The capacity of the plant is 300 
tons an hour, or 150 tons an hour for eacl 
seam. The equipment is now being manufactu 
at the Fairmont Machinery Co.’s plant in F; 
mont and will be installed by the end of Septem 
ber. Both the conveyor gallery and tipple ste 
ture will be steel. 





Retail Stocks in Massachusetts. 


E. C, Hultman, Fuel Administrator of Masss 
chusetts, has made a canvass to ascertain 
size of retail stocks of anthracite in that state 
He found that on June Ist the dealers from whom 
reports were received had 535,000 tons on hand 
as compared with 726,000 tons on April ist. — 

During the last coal year these dealers delivered 
5,243,000 tons. In April and May their receip 
totaléd 325,000 tons. 

Stocks in some of the larger places on June-Is 
were as follows: 


Boston .........201,029 Newburyport ... 
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Car Troubles Affect Bituminous Output 


| After Rising Above 5,000,000 Tons Weekly, Production Gets Setback Because of 
Congestion Interfering With Return of Empties to Kentucky Mines. 


i 
ie 
iP 
za. 

Production of bituminous coal during the week 
nding June 10th exceeded the 5,000,000-ton mark 
or the first time since the strike began, but a 
light backward step for the week of the 17th 
aie by the preliminary figures as a result 
















t ar shortage in some of the non-union fields. 
The U. S. Geological Survey’s report says that 
week started out well, but on Wednesday 
rious congestion of railroad yards and sidings 
certain districts of southeastern Kentucky 
n to interfere with the placement of empty 
at the mines. As a consequence, loadings on 
dnesday and Thursday were about 1,000 cars 
slow those for the same days of the week 
re. 
elow is the daily record of car loadings of 


h week of the strike: 


9th Week 10th Week 11th Week 
May 29-June 3 June 5-10 June 12-15 
Cars Cars Cars 

_ Sepeeoe 15,058 14,597 15,590 

2a ae 11,056 15,269 155739 

MeESUAY «.....- 15,222 15,999 14,947 

he See 13,790 16,325 15,023 

_, oie 14,523 15,864 oe Re 
rday 12,545 13,991 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


out of soft coal‘during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
sorresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
the Geological Survey: 


| = ————Net Tons—__, 


Ended 1922 1921 
BENG ee «cies 4,481,000 7,989,000 
Miia. «vis: 4.889.000 8,166,000 
. 23) AS ee 4,616,000 6,835,000 
2 ee 5,078,000 8,010,000 
Anthracite. 
No break in the deadlock in the anthracite 


‘egion has been reported. Production continues 


yractically zero, In the tenth week of the strike 
June 3-10), the output was limited to 253 cars, 
ull of which, so far as reported to the Geological 
jurvey, was steam coal dredged from the rivers. 
in the corresponding week a year ago, 1,963,000 
ons were produced. 





Cumulative production for the present coal year 
now stands at 76,000 net tons, and of that, prac- 
tically none is domestic coal. In comparison with 
last year, the output is now some 17 million tons 
behind. 


The number of unbilled loads of anthracite in 
the week of June 10th dropped to 691. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


The number of unbilled cars at the mines con- 
tinues,to decline steadily. In the tenth week of 
the strike the daily average number of uncon- 
signed loads of bituminous coal was 5,391. This 
figure includes all unbilled coal held by all of 
the carriers. The total is now barely a sixth of 
that in the week of April 8th. 


Cars Cars 
Bituminous Anthracite 

March 4 s2det,ctee ar 14,126 1,548 
April Secchi 30,730 2,815 
May Oracnernecten ictee 13,873 1,069 
May. 520) cat) ah eae oa a 9,021 1,219 
June 3 (Revised)..... 6,269 789 
June 10 (Preliminary). 5,391 691 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 
of the largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent 


of the total number of unbilled loads. They are 
as follows (cars of soft coal): 

Maye Qin Se enten aiete SLs Vays se enstes cane 5,791 
May lll ner chao Sil S8iee Jrutiees la at oe ane 5,218 
May 6use tien. Pee eit € ¥ Operetta 4,428 
Mat L Sven sunciate er GS24)) ine Sieneses wad 4,186 
Mai Zoe: stadt O255¢ i june Lock es eens 3,769 
Miaivie 25h ree teowspesteos 5,776 


In examining these figures of unbilled coal three 
things must be remembered; first, that at any one 
moment of time the railroads always have a cer- 
tain amount of unbilled coal; second, that a con- 
siderable part of the present accumulation of un- 
billed coal, though unconsigned, is already sold; 
and third, that a large proportion of the unbilled 
loads are in the Far West, where demand is still 
comparatively slow. Counting 50 tons to a car, 
the quantity of unbilled coal is now about 250,000 
tons. In comparison with the country’s daily 
requirements of over a million tons, this appears 
small. 



























League Club Not Union. 


Then conferences between anthracite operators 
miners were announced to be held in. the 
on League Club, praises of New York labor 
nizations were loudly sung by miners because 
eir supposed beneficence in giving the use 
their club. Several miners, in fact, decided to 
it New York, having in mind a few days 
g at “the club.” They left Hazleton in 
spirits and made their way to “the club” 
arriving at the Pennsylvania Station. 

doorman met them without a handshake. 
s the Union League Club?” one of them 


Any rooms?” 

“Are you members?” 
“Sure, district 7, United Mine Workers, here’s 
ard!” 


don’t think you’d like it here, gentlemen. 
,» Mr. Lewis wouldn’t stay here, you know; 
er would the delegates, and I think you'll 
them over at headquarters in Hotel Con- 
tal, expecting you. They only drop in here 
ile in the early afternoon, long enough for 


l Street Journal. 


t with the operators on wages and things.” - 


Hoover Commends Retailers. 


Following his conference in Washington on 
June 15th with representatives of the retail trade 
and bituminous operators, Secretary Hoover is- 
sued the following statement: 

“The conference with Mr. Stephens of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association and 
his colleagues, and their collaboration in con- 
ferences with the operators’ representatives, have 
planed out all difficulties. Their association has 
shown its full desire to co-operate to protect the 
public the best we all can in a difficult situation.” 


Predicts Serious Car Shortage. 


W. J. Tollerton, chairman of the American 
Railway Association, warns of the danger of a 
car ‘shortage next fall. At the recent convention 
of that organization in Atlantic City he stated 
that the coal strike might drag along to such 
an extent that the reserves will be completely 
exhausted. 

“Then when mining begins again and the out- 
put becomes overwhelming,” he said, “the rail- 
roads will be unable to cope with the situation, 
for our car supply will be insufficient to handle 


the excessive drain put upon us.” 


DESTINATION WEIGHING 


Railroads Should Be Checked Up = as 
Carefully as Retailers Are. 


To THE EpitTor: 


The dealer buys his coal at the mine. He pays 
the freight to his yard. He knows that he 
frequently gets short weight from loss in transit, 
to say nothing of degradation, but it is difficult 
for him to check up on this loss. Car after car 
may come in which show shortages ranging from 
1,500 to 4,000 pounds. One dealer kept record 
and found his average shortage to run between 
1,500 and 1,800 pounds. This mounts up in the 
period of a year. 

Coal is weighé¢d in the vicinity of the mines, 
but there is now no way of checking up loss 
en route. How far would a retailer get if one 
bag of coal fell off and an inspector had him 
re-weigh? He has to sell exact weight, and is 
checked up. Is it not logical and fitting that 
the railroad be subject to a like checking up? 

Let the railroad provide a centrally located 
scale, near destination. Then have the railroad 
provide a scale operator, and the city, county or 
municipality furnish an inspector. To meet the 
expense of this arrangement, each consignee 
would be billed on his freight bill 50 or 75 cents 
per car, as a weighing charge. 

The consignee would then know whether he 
was entitled to a claim. He would know what 
he received. The claims department of the carrier 
would be able to perform more accurately. And 
perhaps Mr. Carrier would be put a little more 
on his guard to watch loss from leakage and theft, 

Should the retail dealer pay for the coal which, 
through the negligence of the carrier, the writer 
saw carried away in hundred-pound bags from 
cars on a siding near Newburgh, N. Y., by a 


dozen boys? Xion Veneer 


Advertising Adds Value to Exhibits. 


There are some concerns 
ventions that do 
trade papers. 


exhibiting ‘at 
not advertise in any 


con- 
of the 


The policy may be satisfactory to them, but 
through conversations with various dealers, we 
are led to believe that their convention displays 
would attract more attention and would be ap- 
proved with all the more confidence were the 
trade familiar with the apparatus and the manu- 
facturer thereof through trade journal advertis- 
ing. 

There can be no question that the well- 
advertised article meets with the greater approval 
of the public in general. The fact that thé manu- 
facturer has confidence in it, and is willing to 
spend money to exploit it, tends, in itself, to win 
the confidence of the trade. 


Supplies Diminishing. 


Dealers enlarge upon the smallness of their de- 
liveries, but there is coal going out all the time. We 
have heretofore referred to the number of coal 
wagons to be seen in the vicinity of Borough Hall, 
Brooklyn, in the early morning, a favorite place for 
first-trip deliveries. They continue to be quite nu- 
merous and at any rate the constant drawing upon a 
stock that is not replenished has its effect in time. 


If you doubt it, keep on drawing checks on a bank 
account which is not credited with any deposits; 
Rockefeller himself would get an overdraft notice if 
he kept it up long enough. Or if less drastic 
measures are desired as a means of experiment, start 
making expenditures from a ten-dollar bill and note 
how many hours, or even minutes, are required for 
various small items to exhaust your fund. 


Commenting on the anthracite miners’ stand, 
the Wiikes-Barre Record ventures the opinion 
that the side that stands out against arbitration 
when calamity threatens the nation will find that 
it is up against a power that it cannot treat with 
disdain. 
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LOOMIS FOR ARBITRATION 


Impartial Body Would Get at Bottom of the 
Controversy, He Says. 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., has issued a statement in which 
he endorses the action of the anthracite operators 
in offering to leave the wage dispute to a com- 
mission to be appointed by President Harding. 

Such an arbitration board, he states, would 
get at the bottom of the controversy and insure 
justice to both operators and miners, as well as 
to the public. He believes that refusal of union 
officials to agree to this encourages the impres- 


sion they are seeking to maintain wages at a 
level they cannot justify before an impartial 
board. 


“There are no technical problems involved, as 
the public seems to believe,” he says. “If there 
is coal shortage next winter, moreover, it will 
not be hard to fix the responsibility. Briefly, 
this is the situation: 


“1. The miners originally demanded an increase 
of 20 per cent in wages despite the fact that they 
alone, of all classes of workers, continue to re- 
ceive the peak of the war-time wages. 


“2. They have declined the proposition of the 
operators that the question be submitted to a 
board of arbitration to be named by President 
Harding. 

“3. Their last proposal suggests a sort of arbi- 
tration which practically would prohibit the dis- 
cussion of a reduction of wages, which, of 
course, is no arbitration at all and contrary to 
the whole economic trend.” 


Wages the Main Factor. 


Mr. Loomis further asserted that wages were 
the biggest factor in the price the consumer paid 
for his coal, and said that every penny saved 
through a reduction should be handed down to the 
consumer. 

He said the miners’ leaders were constantly 
bringing freight rates into the question of the 
cost of coal. This, Mr. Loomis contended, was 
merely a “smoke screen,’ as neither the miners 
nor operators have any jurisdiction over freight 
rates, which are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ; 

He stated that an immediate settlement of 
the strike would prevent a hard coal shortage 
next winter. 


Mine Haulage and Cutting Machinery. 


Statistics compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, covering 7,088 coal mines operating in 
1921, that 5,064 mines, or more than 71 
per cent, were using animal haulage. Rope haul- 
age was reported by 1,066 mines, or 15 per cent 
of the total. Electric haulage was reported by 
3,274 mines (46.2 per cent), and the number of 
motors in use was 11,265. Compressed-air loco- 
motives were used in but 1.2 per cent of coal 
mines. 


show 


locomotives were in use in 9.8 
per cent of the mines, the figures showing 693 
mines with 1,428 locomotives. A total of 405 
gasoline locomotives was reported by 271 mines, 
the number of mines representing 3.8 per cent 
of the total. Steam locomotives numbering 1,069 
were reported in use at 528 mines and pits, which 
is 7.4 per cent of the total. 


Coal was mined by hand in 3,332 mines, 47 
per cent of the total number. Electric cutting 
machines, 17,875 in number, were reported for 
3,607 mines, which is 50.9 per cent of all mines 
reporting. 


Storage-battery 


Compressed air machines were employed in only 
288 mines, or 4.1 per cent, and the number of 
machines in use was 2,159. Stripping operations 
were shown for 146 mines. 


Serial 2352, “Kinds of haulage and cutting ma- 
chines in coal mines,” is obtainable from the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 





| Miscellaneous Notes | 


The Hisylvania Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
is reported to have offered its miners 60 per cent 
of the gross receipts from the sale of coal, in 
lieu of wages. Its operations are located in the 
Hocking district. 


The Bureau of Mines has issued a supple- 
mental list in connection with technical paper 
No. 307, giving names of permissible explosives 
authorieeel by the Bureau between March 15th 
and May 3lst. Copies may be had on applica- 
tion to the Bureau at Washington, D. C. 





The imports of coal into Pernambuco, Brazil, 
during the first four months of 1922 amounted 
to 38,424. tons, of which 28,366 tons were British 
and 10,058 tons were American. During the whole 
year of 1921 the imports totaled 39,506 tons, of 
which 15,560 tons were British and 23,946 tons 
American. 


A report from Wilkes-Barre says that scores 
of men of foreign speech are encamped in 
bunches along the Lehigh River pool, near White 
Haven, at Crystal Lake, near Glen Summit, and 
at Bear Creek, where they spend their time fish- 
ing, berrying and taking life easy generally. In 
nearly every instance they are former mine em- 
ployees. 


Total deposits in the anthracite region’s 138 
banks were 26 per cent greater on January 1, 
1922, than on January 1, 1920. This reflects the 
prosperity which the anthracite miners enjoyed 
in 1920 and 1921 as a result of high wages and 
steady work. Compared with January 1, 1916, 
the deposits at the commencement of the present 
year showed a gain of 107 per cent. 


W. H. Ruby and associates have taken over 
the Bowyer Smokeless Coal Co. of Whitby, W. 
Va., and have re-organized the company, which 
is now known as the Spencer Coal Co. The new 
management expect to rapidly develop this prop- 
erty and have already commenced the shipment 
of coal. They will undoubtedly increase the ton- 
nage very materially within the next few months. 


The possibilities of wireless telephone in con- 
nection with mine-safety and mine-rescue work 
has been suggested to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The suggestion has been made that, by use of 
shigh-power sending stations at the bureau’s ex- 
periment stations at Pittsburgh and Salt Lake 
City, messages could be broadcasted to the vari- 


ous mine safety offices and cars. stationed 
throughout the country. 
Every cloud has a silver lining. The appre- 


hension felt by anthracite producers because of 
the competition of bituminous in the West is 
viewed with satisfaction by Eastern retailers, who 
think that the difficulty in getting hard coal in 
recent years will decrease by reason of more ex- 
tended use of soft coal in the Middle West. “It 
will make all the more for the rest of us” is 
the way one man puts it. 


The Hewett interests, of Bramwell, W. Va., 
have purchased the mines of the Miller Poca- 
hontas Coal Co., at Corinne, W. Va., these mines 
being located in Wyoming County on the Wind- 
ing Gulf branch of the Virginian about a. mile 
and a half above Mullens. Controlling interest 
in these mines was heretofore held by W. E. 
Deegans & Co. of Huntington. It is understood 
that the Hewett interests will immediately in- 
vest in additional equipment and seek to increase 
the tonnage. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Long 
Island Dealers’ Association, held at Amityville, 
H. H. Tinkham, Amityville, was re-elected presi- 
dent; W. R. Pettit, Huntington Station, was re- 
elected vice-president, and George Adams, Far 
Rockaway, was elected treasurer. The latter suc- 
ceeds George W. Baldwin, who wished to be 
relieved of further service in that office. Frank 
F, Barrett, Huntington, secretary, will continue 
to act in that capacity pending completion of 
other arrangements. 


| 
AMBITIOUS MINING SCHEM 





Locomotive Engineers Expect to Revolutic 
ize ee Coal indusies 













launched ie the Brotherhood of Locomotive 1] 3 
gineers will be watched with interest by tt 
who have seen similar projects come to g 
in the past. Albert F. Coyle, editor of 
Brotherhood’s official journal, describes the pla 
as follows: 


“The Locomotive Engineers are making 
$2,000,000 investment in West Virginia and Ker 
tucky coal mines,” said Mr. Coyle, “which mean 
not only a fair deal for the miners, but betté 
and cheaper coal for the consuming public. é 


“The leading officers of the brotherhood ha 
obtained control of more than 6,000 acres- 
the best coal land in the United States, situa 
on the Coal River in Boone County, West a 
ginia, and in Floyd County, the heart of 
Big Sandy Coal district, near Prestonburg, ] 


“The Coal River Collieries, as the new con 
pany is called, is owned by hundreds of locom ( 
tive engineers throughout the country, Her | \ 
subscribed in small amounts to the capital 4 
of $2,000,000. :, 


Going Into Retail Business. 


' 
“The engineers are not only going into 
business of mining coal; they are also plant 
the establishment of retail yards to sell their ¢ 
at reasonable prices to railwaymen, and o 
workers in the large cities. Locomotive en 
neers and their friends have already organize 
these auxiliary coal yards in Ohio and Michiga 
and have placed contracts with their coal con 
panies for delivery direct from+the mine pi 
the consumers. 


“Without much blare of trumpets or 
music, the experiment of the engineers promis 
to revolutionize the coal industry. First, tl 
have cut out watered stock and over-capitaliz 
tion, organizing a company whose sole purpo: 
is efficient production and not financial exploit 
tion of its coal resources. 


“In the second place, they have laid down 
doctrine that the miners ought to share in fl 
prosperity of the industry. Then they have e€ 
ployed the most competent mining engineers 
tainable and have given them a free hand in 
technical development of their properties. 


“Finally, they are going to reorganize, t 
own co-operative coal yards, cut out middll 
men’s profits, and sell their own coal to themsel 
at cost.” 


It is estimated that the mines will hav 
capacity exceeding 6,000 tons a day. 



























» Briquet Manufacturing Companies. 


Because of the scarcity of anthracite, the f 
lowing list of eastern briquet manufacturers ni 
be of interest to retail dealers looking for su 
stitutes for domestic sizes: 


Burnite Coal Briquet Co., 543 New Jersey aveut 
Newark, N. J.; Fuel Briquet Co., 520 Brunswi 
avenue, Trenton, N. J.; General 'Briquettial 
25 Broad street, New York; ri 
Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia; hra 
Briquette Co., Sunbury, Pa.; Lehigh Coal & Na 
gation Co., 437 Chestnut street, Philadelp) 
poration Anthracite Briquet Co., j 

ak 





George W. Craft, general manager of the Me 
Toliver Coal Co., at Killarney, W. Va., has be 
appointed general superintendent of ‘the F 
hontas Fuel Co., effective July Ist, with 
quarters at Pocahontas. The late J. C. T 
held the position of assistant to the general 
ager of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. for a num 
of years. That position has now been abo 
and the office of general superintendent cr 
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JORLD COAL PRODUCTION 1921 


usiness Depression Affected Fuel Trade in 
Practically All Countries. 


The world’s coal production in 1921 dropped back 
the level of 1909. The total output was 1,120,000,- 
() metric tons, a decrease of nearly 200,000,000 tons 
hen compared with 1920. The chief factors in the 
crease were the British miners’ strike and more 
yportant—a world-wide industrial depression. The 
llowing table shows the trend of production for the 
st 13 years: 


Production Per cert pro- 

_ Year (in part est.) duced by U.S. 
1909 1,110,000,000 37.5 
1910 1,160,000,000 39.2 
4911 1,189,000,000 37.9 
1912 1,249,000,000 38.8 
1913 1,342,000,000 38.6 
1914 1,207,000,000 38.7 
1915 1,189,000,000 40.6 
1916 1,257,060,000 42.7 
1917 1,325,000,000 44.6 
1918 1,331,000,000 46.4 
1919 1,168,000,000 43.1 
1920 1,317,000,000 45.4 
1921 1,120,000,000 40.0 


The figures for the years 1914-1918 in this table 
‘e revised materially from those hitherto published 
r the Geological Survey, to conform to more ac- 
irate reports from some of the countries affected by 
ewar. They are still subject to révision. 

The term “coal” as used by the Geological Survey 
cludes lignite, and the production for the world is 
mply the total of the quantities reported, without 
tempt to reduce inferior coals to an equivalent ton- 
ige of coals of higher rank. When possible, how- 
rer, lignite is shown separately from bituminous. 
he unit used is the metric ton of 2,205 pounds, the 
yproximate equivalent of the long or gross ton. It 
“not, however, exactly the same, and the translation 
‘om net or gross tons to metric tons gives many of 
e figures an unfamiliar look. 


_ Coal Produced in the Principal Countries. 


(In metric tons of 2,205 lbs.) 






Country 1920 1921 
orth America: 
Country 1920 1921 
Wenada: coal........ 11,812,871 10,636,471 
; Te! ccs. c 3,275,304 2,918,991 
Meertiand, ........... 2,308 2,200 
| tO) Oho aCaly (a) 
Gpted States: ; 
anthracite 81,282,000 79,400,000 
- bituminous. 1 515 286000 369,200,000 
‘iz mironites, .... if 
suth America : 
WMEOUITIA oa ee eee ai) (a) 
ol (a) (a) 
0.) ees 1,060,585 (a) 
| (@eompia ............ (a) (a) 
Peru _ oo See 361,075 (a) 
‘Venezuela -. See OnoE 30,377 (a) 
urope: 
imetria: coal......... 132,864 137,470 
A lignite ..... 2,408,865 2,308,284 
| 22,388,770 21,807,160 
Miiearia ............ 757,250 750,000 
Czechoslovak Republic: 
| a (laf aera 11,143,221 11,648,399 
‘7 lignite 19,943,258 21,050,712 
| eee Beat sass 24,300,000 28,240,887 
ae. lignite 1,000,000 735,608 
(Germany : Can eee b 140,757,433 b 145,610,000 
: lignite 111,634,000 123,011,000 
a 182880 134,000 
(iiieary ............ 4,963,060 6,043,745 
Italy: 21, ane 151,862 111,400 
-. ligaite ¢ 5... .. 15/1735 1,019,700 
Netherlands: COal. dee 4,115,629 4,167,960 
} MIOMILE) Societe. 1,395,851 122,000 
Norway ...... BU Ma (a) (a) 
 otth (oss 6,660,145 7,107,214 
iPertugal ......... wy 169,165 (a) 
MMIII, oc. sce eels 1,505,184 (a) 
6,162,000 9,851,000 


Preparation and Re-Sizing of Anthracite 


Mr. Stephens Urges a Return to Pre-War Standards Where They Have Been Modified 
—If Re-Sizing Is Adopted, Dealers Favor Three Domestic Sizes. 





An address by Roderick Stephens, chairman of the 
Board of Directors, National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, at annual conference of Pennsylvania 
Retail Coal Merchant’ Association in Trenton. 





The widespread interest evidenced of late by 
retail coal dealers in the subject of preparation 
and re-sizing of anthracite is traceable to the 
gradual modification of pre-war standards, during 
and since the regime of the Fuel Administration, 
until a point has been reached where each produc- 
ing company has its own standard, frequently a 
variable one, and so far as the purchaser or con- 
sumer of coal is concerned there is no standard 
whereby coal can be evaluated except the legal 
requirement that it shall be merchantable. 


This lack of uniformity in preparation and siz- 
ing of anthracite places an unfair burden upon 
the retailer and creates ill will towards the coal 
trade on the part of the buying public. 


This condition is unfair to the retailer, in that 
it operates to relieve the producer of responsibility 
for improper preparation or sizing of coal, since 
there is no standard to which his product must 
conform. At the same time, however, the con- 
sumer demands that the retailer shall furnish 
coal uniform in size and containing no appreciable 
amount of impurities. The effect is to place re- 
sponsibility upon the retailer for standards of 
preparation and sizing over which he has no 
control. 


It is axiomatic that responsibility and authority 
go hand in hand, and in this situation, where au- 
thority resides in fact with the producer, we claim 
that the producers must re-establish acceptable 
standards and see to it that they are uniformly 
maintained within reasonable limits. 


Many Complaints from Consumers. 


We do not presume to dictate what these stand- 
ards shall be, but we shall not hesitate to deliver 
the message that comes to us as retailers from 
our customers, the consumers of coal, that deep- 
seated dissatisfaction exists over the divergence 
in standards of preparation and sizing of anthra- 
cite, both domestic and steam sizes, and in the 
interest of friendly relationship between the coal 
trade and the consuming public we urge appro- 
priate action. 

With respect to domestic sizes of anthracite, 
we urge a return to pre-war separation of sizes, 
unless it becomes apparent that substantial econ- 
omies in production and distribution costs will 
result from a reduction in the number of sizes, 
in which event I believe that the public will be 
receptive to a new grouping of domestic coals so 
long as they shall be so graded as to furnish an 


economical fuel for the varying household re- 
quirements. 

If such a situation develops, the retailer’s chief 
concern will be lest the spread in any or all of 
the new sizes be so great as to cause undue segre- 
gation of the coal in handling. Certainly there 
will be nothing gained by adopting standards of 
sizing at the mines calculated to produce satis- 
factory household fuel if, in the normal progress 
of the coal from the mines to the consumers’ bins, 
there occurs so material a separation of the large 
coal from the small coal in each respective size, 
due to natural and unavoidable causes, that the 
utility of any large proportion of any size is ma- 
terially affected. 

Likewise, if the retailer found it necessary to 
screen out an abnormal proportion of such coal, 
and thereby sustained a heavy loss, it would 
necessitate an increased price at retail for such 
coal and the anticipated benefits would not be 
realized. 

Prefer Three Sizes to Two. 


For these reasons, the re-sizing committee of 
the National Association has favored a reduction 
in the number of domestic sizes from five to three, 
rather than two, if a reduction is found desirable. 

With respect to steam size of anthracite, we 
urge uniformity in sizing and in particular com- 
mend those companies who have already made 
substantial progress in the reduction of the per- 
centage of ash, due to removable impurities in 
their product. This process is doubly appreciated 
by the consumer, who gains increased heat value 


per ton and finds a substantial saving due to 
lowered cost of handling of ashes. We urge the 
producing companies to continue this develop- 


ment throughout the entire range of sizes, to the 
utmost degree practicable, and believe that therein 
lies one of the most effective means to maintain 
the superiority of coal over other fuels for normal 
heating or power usage. 

It should be a source of real encouragement to 
retailers and to consumers that so much attention 
has been given of late by the anthracite producers 
to these questions concerning the quality and uni- 
formity of their product, and I am of the opinion 
that voluntary action will be taken along the lines 
we are advocating. 

I believe that the producers are more and more 
inclined to recognize the basic unity of interest 
between themselves and the retail distributors of 
the commodity they produce, and as both branches 
of the trade come to recognize more and more 
fully their mutuality of interest, we may safely 
predict a satisfactory solution, not only of the 
problem of uniformity and acceptability in stand- 
ards of preparation and sizing of anthracite, but 
of the various major problems that will continue 
to confront us in the future. 








Spaitiecoalue meas 5,420,704 5,011,429 
lignite ema 552,425 408,684 
Spitsbergen? crete > e 120,000 (a) 
Swedes sci. nc dare eters 439,584 (a) 
Switzerland wane ee 74,590 10,714 
United Kingdom 233,216,222 166,992,000 
Viigo-Slavia s.c.ecse: 3,224,324 (a) 
Asia: 
British litidiamtrdes 17,356,889 17,200,000 
Giincay tancawie tee 19,484,896 (a) 
@hosent ase. sere eee (a) (a) 
Federated Malay States 251,896 (a) 
iindo-@hutiayse peter: 700,267 (a) 
Japan (inc. Taiwan 
atid Kararutoy asta 30,819,898 24,500,000 
ROSE omc oananacook 1,537,000 2,384,100 
utkey i tynece curiae f 700,000 (a) 
Africa: 
PAI PETIA po citar e cys 7,793 (a) 


Nigeria (southern)... 183,013 (a) 

Rodesia (southern)... 524,796 521,404 

BITS Hs < 34s Sic scontererees 31,000 (a) 

Union of South Africa 10,408,497 10,331,886 

Oceanica: 

ANTS EaUTE eoinees os 13,176,426 13,073,845 

British Borneo ...... (a) (a) 

Dutch East Indies .... 1,095,718 (a) 

News Zealand) .éace<. 1,873,296 (a) 

Philippine Islands..... 58,888 (a) 
TOtalswe Sen as 1,317,000,000 — 1,120,000,000 


a Estimate included in total. 06 Included Saar 
Basin. c Includes new provinces. d Includes slack. 
e Shipments to Norway and Sweden, f Estimate based 
on incomplete data. 





George Seamen, of Collingwood & Seamen, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., is to spend two months traveling in 
Europe. 
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HOOVER STATES POSITION 


What He Expects of Operators and Retailers 
in the Matter of Prices. 


Secretary Hoover has issued the following state- 
ment regarding the policy he wishes bituminous 
operators and retail dealers to adhere to in fixing 
their selling prices: 

“Tn the fields where a price basis has not yet been 
established (only 15% to 20% of the total tonnage 
now being produced), I earnestly request that each 
operator immediately reduce his selling basis for spot 
coal to the Garfield price, including the standard sell- 
ing expense, plus such additions for increased costs 
as can be justified in his individual case. 

“The complexity of local conditions, due to the 
strike and the entrance. of many snow-bird mines 
makes the establishment of maximum prices very 
difficult in many districts. This plan, if adhered to, 
should result in a reduction of prices in several dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania and West Kentucky. I have 
assurance that this basis will be accepted for 
and I hope West Kentucky will also 


some 
Pennsylvania, 
fall into line. 


Application of Maximum Prices. 


“My proposal to operators on May 3lst, was ‘that 
the Garfield prices for run of mine coal should be the 
basis for computing spot sales prices, with such ad- 
justments as are necessary to include the wholesale 
selling costs, changed conditions at the mines, and 
other factors that will be fair to the public and to the 
operators and will maintain production of coal. Any 
agreement to adhere to this is a moral agreement be- 
tween each individual operator and myself.’ 

“In addition, I requested, upon the advice of the 
Director of the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines, and after discussion with operators, that 
certain maximums of additions for changed condi- 
tions shall not be exceeded; for instance in the case 
of Alabama, a maximum price of 25 cents below the 
Garfield scale. 

“In Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and parts 
of Kentucky, where the Garfeld prices varied widely 
from a range of $2.65 for domestic to as high as 
$4.35 for export coal (including 15 to 25 cents selling 
commission formerly separately allowed under the 
Garfield scales), it was requested that the additions to 
the Garfield scale should not accrue to more than 
$3.50 per net ton f. o. b. run of mine and that the 
differential of the Garfield scale for lump coal should 
be adhered to, as these are more favorable to the 
householder than usual differentials. 


Misunderstanding Alleged. 


“Owing to the persistent misstatement or mis- 
understanding of elements inside and outside of the 
industry, the impression has been given in some 
quarters that the maximum constitute minimum prices 
and offer reason for some occasional taking of ad- 
vantage of such price basis. It is in the interests of 
the good repute of the industry, as well as that of the 
public, that the above formula for computing prices 
in relation to the Garfield scale should be conscien- 
tiously applied by all operators. 

“There have been but few violations of the spirit 


of this arrangement in the districts mentioned as 
witness telegraphic advices from Virginia, West 
Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, and Tennessee, show- 


ing that the prices for spot coal vary from $2.50 to 
$3.25, with an occasional price at the maximum, but 
with an average of about $3. At the same time more 
than half the tonnage is moving as contract coal at 
averages below $2.25. Alabama coal is being offered 
at from $1.82 to $2.10. 

“Sporadic complaints of selling expense being added 
to net prices, in dealing with wholesalers, will be 
taken up in each individual case. 


Relations of Operators and Retailers. 


“Operators who have had a regular, established 
retail clientele, whom they have supplied upon special 
terms of deliveries and prices even without contract, 
should continue to do so; but this statement also im- 
plies that such retailers give such benefits to their 
customers, and further that such retailers can be ex- 
pected to give assurance that they will continue their 
connection with the operator in the future. 
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“Tt has been settled with the representatives of the 
retail association that they will co-operate to secure: 


That all coal be sold at cost, plus a reasonable selling, 


charge; that in localities where bituminous coal is 
sold for household purposes, existing stocks, as of 
June Ist, of unsold pre-strike and contract coal, be 
reserved for the smaller household trade and such 
coal be sold at prices based upon cost plus usual 
handling charges; except for the above coal, the re- 
tail prices to be based upon average purchase prices 
with usual handling charges: that retailers co-operate 
to prevent rising mine prices by calling the attention 
of the administration to price demands out of line 
with the established bases; that retailers handle coal 
on straight lines from operator and wholesaler with- 
out speculative resales in the trade. 

“At the present time there is a surplus of unsold 
coal at Virginia tidewater and in Alabama; and as 
the public demands will enlarge later in the season, 
larger consumers would be well advised to secure 
such coal.” 


ADOPT 2,000 POUNDS 


Some Baltimore Firms Decide to Discontinue 


Use of Gross Ton. 


BALTIMORE, June 22—Some of the retail coal 
dealers at Baltimore have decided to adopt the net 
ton as their selling basis for anthracite, in spite of the 
fact that the gross ton is the legal unit of weight in 
Maryland. They are getting around this difficulty by 
not using the word “ton” at all when making sales or 
quoting prices, but employing the term “2,000 pounds” 
instead. 

Last year the dealers tried to get a bill through the 
Legislature defining the ton as consisting of 2,000 
pounds, but were unsuccessful. Their object in wish- 
ing to bring about the change is that the: public gets 
a wrong impression when comparing Baltimore prices, 
which are for gross tons, with those in other cities 
where dealers sell by the net ton. ‘ They are constantly 
subjected to criticism because of the difference in 
prices, although this is accounted for by the 240- 
pound difference in weight. 

The district attorney is threatening to take action, 
but the dealers believe that by basing their sales on 
units of 2,000 pounds and not using the word “ton” 
they will avoid getting into trouble. They contend 
that it is no more illegal to sell 2,000 pounds than to 
sell any number of pounds, provided the buyer is not 
led to believe he is receiving more coal than is 
actually delivered. 

Those dealers who have changed their basis of 
weight have made the necessary readjustment of 
prices, so that the public is not paying any more than 
before, pound for pound, but is getting a smaller 
quantity for a smaller sum of money. 

The Enterprise Fuel Co. was the first concern to 
announce the change. It reduced its price from $15.25 
for 2,240 pounds to $13.60 for 2.000 pounds. Other 
firms have announced their intention to do the same. 


New Type of Breaker. 


Scranton, Pa., June 22—The Hudson Coal Co., 
according to current reports, will be the first 
large coal producing corporation in this section 
of the anthracite region to install a new system 
of coal cleaning. The company, it is understood, 
has also planned for the erection of a new 
breaker in the lower valley, probably at Laflin, 
above Wilkes-Barre, which will be equipped with 
the Chance flotation method of coal cleaning. 

The new system is based on the relative specific 
gravity of coal and slate. The mined product 
passes through a float of water and beach sand, 
and on this liquid the coal will float, while the 
slate will sink through. The new breaker, it is 
said, will clean between 1,500 and 2,000 tons of 
coal for market daily. 





“Industrial stability has been more nearly attained 
in the past thirty days than at any time since the 
beginning of the World War,” says the National 


Bank of Commerce (of New York) in discussing | 


business conditions, 


General Notes | 


The V. S. Veazey Coal Co. has re-opened its r 
at Mt. Hope, W. Va., in the New Rider district, 
a non-union basis. 








































It is understood that the freight rate on coal 
Utah mines to San: Francisco and other points 
Pacific coast will be reduced from $7.25 a 
$6 on July Ist. 


The Antram Coal Co. is a new $30,000 corporation 
at Geneva, N. Y. It was organized by William 
Meredith, who has heretofore been engaged in bus 
ness at that place under his own name. 


Orders for $7,000,000 worth of new equipment ha 
recently been placed by the Wabash Railroad. / 
other things, the contracts call for 2,050 composite 
coal car bodies and 750 steel hopper car bodies. 


Edward J. Hackett, Sr., president of the Edw, 
J. Hackett Coal Co., with retail yards in Louis 
Ky., and New Albany, Ind., died recently at 
latter place. He was 56 years of age. ; 


The Trio Coal Co., with headquarters at Chat 
nooga, Tenn., and a mine at Glen Mary, has file¢ 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities 
placed at $16,067; assets, $8,612. $ 


Governor Cox, of Massachusetts, has asked the 
Legislature for a law giving him authority to 
point a fuel administrator with power to regulate the 
distribution of coal and the profits of wholesale ¢ 
retail dealers in the State. This, he says, is d 
sirable in view of unsettled conditions in the coal 
dustry and possible future developments. 


In reply to a resolution adopted by the Illinois ; 
Wisconsin dealers criticising his price regulation pi 
gram, Secretary Hoover said: “I regret that yo 
association is making the same mistake that has be 
put forward before in giving comparative pr 
You ignore the fact that the rise in coal took 
before the intervention of the administration to levels 
higher than those now current.” 


The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and. 
dustry estimates that it is costing the anthra 
operators $910,000 a day to maintain their colli 
during the suspension, At this rate the loss to 
ist, will amount to $82,000,000, or more than a 
lar a ton on the next full year’s shipments. In 
end this will have to be borne by the consumer, ai 
by the domestic consumer at that. 


Referring to the visit of the Rabbi Wise—Elizabeth’ 
Gilman contingent to the New River Coal fe 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, secretary of 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso 
on Tuesday said: “I hope that after they vi 
New River coal fields they will return to New Yo 
city and visit the slums of the East Side and comp 
the difference.” 


The Upper Potomac Coal Association repor 
week’s loading figures in the George’s Creek- 
Potomac fields as aggregating 48,950 tons, or a | 
of 3,950 tons over the previous week productic 
divisions was as follows last week; Western 
land—Connellsville, 5,600 tons; Somerset, 3,100 ; 
Thomas, 14,400 tons; B. & O., 23,200 tons; Cu nbe 
land & Pennsylvania, -2,650 tons. 


John C. Donovan, formerly secretary of the A 
Coal & Supply Co., Binghamton, N. Y., has ent 
the retail coal business in that city on his oy 
count, in partnership with C. F. Goetcheus. 
have taken over the yard of the Wilcox Co 
and are planning to erect up-to-date storage fac 
A new company will be incorporated to carry on 
business. 1 


The committee appointed by Rabbi Wise o: 
York to investigate labor and industrial con 
in the New River and Winding Gulf coal fields 
for West Virginia last Sunday. It consists 
Father John D. Ryan, of the Catholic Universi 
Washington; Winthrop D. Lane, of the staff 
Survey, and Dr, Sidney E. Goldstein, associated ral 
and director of the social service departments of 
Free Synagogue. SF 


me 24, 1922 














New York Notes | 


James A. Gordy, 299 Broadway, has returned from 
visit to his home town in Maryland. 

H. E. Meeker, of 143 Liberty street, has been 
vending the week in Boston and other New 
ngland points. 

Willis H. Brown, of No. 1 Broadway, left a few 
ys ago for northern New York, where he will 
yend the summer. 

The Eastern Fuel Co., 302 Broadway, reports busy 
ade conditions. A considerable tonnage is being 
ioved despite the drawbacks of the strike. 

Stanley D. Fobes, eastern manager of the Wyatt 
oal Sales Co., 149 Broadway, visited his office last 
hursday for the first time since he was injured in 
1 automobile accident on April 19th, 

W. H. Ellery, president of the Coaldale Mining 
Oy 350 Broadway, is expected back at his office 
gain next week, following the completion of a trip 
) the Pacific Coast extending over a period of about 
ve weeks. 


The Red Star Towing & Transportation Co., 
7 Battery place, is constructing a new tug-boat 
its plant at College Point, which is expected 
) be completed within the next couple of months. 
hey are also rebuilding the tugs Flushing and . 
famford, together with their other equipment, 
etting ready for the rush which is expected in 
ae fall. 


We received this week from M. & J. Tracy, Inc., 
1e well-known transportation people of No. 1 Broad- 
ay. a very useful and interesting map of New 
ork City and vicinity, which shows in fine style 
1e different coal ports and railroad terminals. It 
along the lines of that distributed during the war 
at printed in better style than was then feasible, 
jrming an ornament to any office. 


‘The McKee Coal Co., which has been operat- 
g the old Crabtree yard at New Brighton under 








ase, has purchased the property and will im- 


-ove the facilities. This is the oldest coal yard 
a Staten Island and has rail connections as well 
3 a wharf for receiving tonnage by water. The 
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wharf will be re-built and a new storage plant 
erected. The McKee Coal Co. also has a retail 
yard at Port Richmond. 








Ne H. Davis, Mon-Scott Fuel Co., spent the week- 
end in Pittsburgh, 

Stephen F. Elkins, of the Elkins Fuel Co., 
from a trip to Pittsburgh. 

E. F. Hall, Craig Coal Mining Co., spent the week- 
end in Pittsburgh attending to business. 

O. W. Rider, Taylor Coal Co., has returned from 
a business trip to western New York State. 

P. D. Sileus, auditor, Southern Fuel Co., Morgan- 
town, is spending his vacation visiting points in Ohio. 

H. G. Hodges, treasurer, Soper-Mitchell Coal Co., 
has returned from a business trip to New York City. 

George S. Connell, Beechwood Mining Co., Con- 
nellsville, Pa., was a recent visitor in Morgantown 
and Beechwood. 

k. R. McFall, manager of the Southern Fuel Co., 
has been on a business trip to Steubensville, Wheel- 
ing and Pittsburgh. 

J. A. Arbogast, president of the Heather Run Coal 
Co., Larew, W. Va.. stopped in Morgantown last 
week on a return trip from Pittsburgh and Akron, 


is back 


Samuel Pursglove, general manager of the Cleve- 
land & Morgantown Coal Co. and receiver of the 
Morgantown & Wheeling Railway Co., was here from 
Cleveland recently. 

A. Q. Davis, Hess C. & C. Co., Uniontown, Pa., 
spent some time in Morgantown recentiy. Before re- 
turning home he visited the plant of the Shamrock 
Fuel Co., at Hoult, W. Va. 

M. L. Taylor, president of the Taylor Coal Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Taylor, left last Saturday for 
Toronto, to attend the Kiwanis convention. They 
are making the trip by automobile. 

Joseph Pursglove, president of the Cleveland & 
Morgantown Coal Co., Cleveland, was in attendance 
at a meeting of the Monongahela Coal Association 
last Friday. It is persistently rumored that this 
company will soon try to work non-union. 








Analyses of Welsh Coals. 


In view of the possibility of importing Welsh coal, the following table, 
ken from the South Wales Coal Annual, giving analyses of various coals 


‘oduced in South Wales and Monmouthshire, may 


Welsh Semi-Bituminous Coal. 
Fixed Volatile 


Figs 
60 Wall Street,, 


be of interest: 


Hastings, President G. F, Sturenberg, Upeaeater F. D. Lambert, 
New York 
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Coal Investigation Sidetracked. 


The Bland bill, providing for a Federal fact-finding 
commission to investigate the coal industry, has been 
sidetracked and will probably never be heard of again. 
This is the result of the House Committee on Rules 
refusing to grant a special rule that would make the 
bill priviliged and permit it to be taken up for pas- 
sage out of its regular turn. As it is now, there are 
so many bills ahead of it that in all likelihood. it will 
not be reached at the present session of Congress. 

In refusing to expedite the bill Representative 
Campbell of Kansas, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, criticized the multiplicity of Government coal 
investigations and declared that the Federal Trade 
Commission was competent to gather the information 
which the proponents of the Bland bill believe is 
necessary in order to prevent future strikes. They 
admitted that the passage of the bill would have no 
effect on the present strike. 











i SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


FOR SALE 
RODUCING coal mine; best quality Smoke- 
less coal; large acreages; small royalty, 
new equipment, now producing around 8,000 





tons per month, Price reasonable. Address 
“P.M. W.,” Peoples Bank Bldg., Lynchburg, 
Va. 


SITUATION WANTED 








RAFFIC MAN, 29, single, secretary- 

stenographer, executive ability, two 
years bituminous, eight years railroad ex- 
periente, desires connection reli able opera- 
tors, New York City. Address “Box 6],” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 

DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought or 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Audits 


Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pay 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Pennsylvania Office: 


Vice-President and General Sales Agent 





General Sales Office: Canada Office: 


1204 Prudential Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 


Sales Agent 


The best cure for a business srouch 


isa good dose of advertising 








carbon matter Sulphur Ash Water St. Marya: Pa. 

Mecmitalty ....c...6..-5s 83.40 12.20 0.70 2.80 0.90 : 
Seconds, Welsh Steam........ 77.20 17.90 0.70 3.00 1.20 

EOL ic ee ee tees 85.50 11.00 0.80 2.00 0.70 

Best Monmouthshire Steam... 75.50 20.50 0.80 2.20 1.00 

Seconds, Monmouthshire...... 72.80 21.20 1.30 3.50 1.20 

e Welsh Bituminous Coal. 

et) De 85.50 10.00 0.90 2.60 1.00 

Memmi NO. 2.....-...--.... 72.70 18.60 2.40 5.50 0.80 

Serndda NO. 3.............5- 71.20 23.80 1.00 2.50 1.50 
Weemniyddislwyn ............... 6470mm 25.00 °° 2.20 6.80 + 100 

5 Welsh Anthracite Coal. 
| Gwendraeth Val. Best........ 92.30 4.30 0.80 1.70 0.90 

Searisea Valley .............. 90.50 4.90 1.00 2.30 1.30 
WVIGIT Gils co cc eee eee ee 89.00 5.80 1.50 2.70 1.00 
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) Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 
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Bituminous Shipments at Atlantic Ports 





Sharp Falling Off in May at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, but Hampton 
Roads Shows Gain Over April, With Heavy Tonnage Going to New York. 











The effect of the strike is apparent in the record 
of coal dumped over tidewater piers in May. 
There was a sharp decline in the tonnage handled 
at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Dumpings at New York dropped from 643,000 
net tons in April to 264,000 tons; at Philadelphia, 
from 176,000 to 84,000 tons; at Baltimore, from 
102,000 to 43,000 tons. At Hampton Roads, how- 
ever, the May business exceeded that of April by 
133,000 tons. 

Total dumpings at all ports were 2,144,000 tons, 
as against 2,543,000 tons in April. 

The decrease occurred chiefly in exports and 
in foreign bunker coal. Total exports for the 
month were 157,000 net tons, barely half those for 


April. Foreign bunker coal declined from 453,000 
to 344,000 tons. 

Shipments to New England continued at a rate 
above 800,000 tons. An interesting feature of the 
month was the dispatch of 16,000 tons of coal 
from Charleston, S. C., to New England. 

Another point of interest was the fact that 
coastwise shipments from Hampton Roads to 
other points than New England fell just short of 
500,000 tons during the month of May. A large 
part of this tonnage went to New York. 

The two tables presented below show shipments 
from the various Atlantic ports during the month 
of May and the weekly shipments from Hampton 
Roads over a period of four weeks, all in net tons: 


Tidewater Shipments for May. 








Hampton 
Destination New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Total 
New England...... 16,000 UO Be Aeon: 768,000 16,000 807,000 
Exports ie. ceased ee eee iK04610,0)' Pree 140,000 7,000 157,000 
Biumicet mance pei eer 113,000 15,000 12,000 197,000 7,000 344,000 
Inside #GADESes).seemiee Genie oe 52,000 31,000 125;000RS teiere 208,000 
Other tonnage...  LSo,000 Tere. + renters 4930002 Sites mvs 628,000 
Totalic.ieeie sce 264,000 84,000 43,000 1,723,000 30,000 2,144,000 

Bituminous Shipments from Hampton Roads. 

(aa Potash. > 7-—New England— > Other 

Week ended Cargo Bunker Cargo Bunkér coastwise Total 
WER? Weems a5 Goan 32,136 27,649 215,314 4,734 114,507 394,340 
Mia i027 ts Somers 24,371 BieslZ 201,452 4,120 145,877 407,132 
Hib (a Mercy aoicde 44,903 36,456 203,523 3,192 121,339 409,413 
Jane 10 eee ee 11,866 Zia 188,637 3,760 153,764 385,598 








Hampton Roads Exports. 


The export situation through Hampton Roads 
during the month of May suffered a considerable 
drop both in tonnage and the number of cargoes 
compared with the month of April. Figures on 
record for clearances of coal cargoes destined for 
foreign ports show the tonnage dropped by one-third, 
while the vessels decreased by nearly half. 

During the month there were 25 steamers sailed 


Date Nationality Vessel 
May 1, Dutt. pacer ee ‘Trompenbere ....-..+. 
1, Noa. ccriscectisteletetere Munorway ..... 
2, Asner? tncle witness sreraitte Walatteryi.....-. sete 
2, Brit ateseeie titer Boswell. a... .'. 
3; INOEAaae ieee tenets eceieers GA ee tetiete wissyetrs 
6, Braz. eis sccm soles REALTY ooo 2 5 
6, Nors” Sceetosare tier C. Michelsen.... 
0: Nor,’ fscesinsn eaters Fey a St alhrs Es cae 
10, Amer; eee eehie oem (Sristo bales cs >... 
10, Norpitss econ eben Hallejerd’ ...:.... 
11, ‘Br.. Schitnseeeeeeeert Trure Queen.... 
13, Norasen cneeeeree nee WieDliseil, «0.2. 
15, Amery Pepe. nesientertee Robin Hood..... 
15, Nor.0cces bee eee H. K. Waage.... 
17, Br. oie tear eee Wiesalitavesr. o's. <0 
18, NOt ico oeetete ie tecreeiare Ravnanger ..... 
22, BY. «¢sne> pees DeMiniGe e., +0. 
22, Ital. Gy. se eee EMILIO Givens ss aje.csisle os 
23, Nor: «a. :5 suet C. Michelsen.... 
25, Dat. . sc \cleleete peters Normannia ..... 
2/7. Bt sche Maid of Can.... 
2/7, Not: sic eteoaeteieeier (Gri eetetets aye 's avs 6 
29. Dati. °.\. cere eerie Nordstjeren ..... 
29, NOt, i. sesame \ivave Ghotsl: aeRO 
29, Nor... ines Ant Meera es vis see 


from Norfolk, in comparison with 40 during the 
month of April. While the three piers at Hampton 
Roads dumped over one and one-half million tons of 
coal during the month, only 101,308 tons went from 
Norfolk as exports. Cuban ports received a large 
portion of the coal, while only two cargoes were 
shipped to Italy. 

Following is a record of shipments from Norfolk 
during the month of May: 


Cargo 

Destination Tons 
Montrealescaasc eet cee eee 2,924 

Bs eae avanaittad: came eae 2,896 
Chilean’ portSs; one eeetes eee 5,005 

a ieee Buenos “Agressive tres Peers 2,291 
A, sea Montredlec ee snotan tries stineee 7,314 
Bs Ree Rio de Janeiro.) 3. loss eke veel 90226 
ees Havatia: Scars cctdeees poate 5,544 
oe secs King stonie: a ona becraieatie rece 844 
ee: Cristobal teGn5 ck ee eee 6,477 
Bs ae Cardcad: bet ance eee ee a: PENT 
ste ‘Charlottetown! = eee. neta resets 657 
cee Gaspo a. vk +3 eee orekeer meee 1,759 
Siok Rio de JaneirO.cncccae Soe eee 8,437 
A A Havana-..o. dsaabeucae nt eens 3,015 
Wcchs ae Porto Kerraioe sae eee 8,085 
ee dae Fort du irancotes, seen see oe ee 4,925 
OMe CS Para tscc.con athe rosea aoe ais 525 
Genoa ccd s)he Be ase eae 6,918 

Pree ae Havana scivee erie ser are 5,570 
Senay. Ars Curacao. ~ «Dace Peer aaa 3,723 
rae Gharlottetowi! = samara ecterte 553 
Feat oe Barbados .. sleet eee LO 
PO A He Sako oa dadess 3,471 
ee See Kingston (..0:.¢ deemeon ites aie Wane 
ee Portiot, Spal aac acer ia aerate 3,061 
Total vdseuieekd. oe eee cae iene 101,308 








One of the trade papers recently referred to there 
being no stove and chestnut coal at the head of the 
lakes, but one company has something like 300,000 
tons of prepared sizes at lake docks, about two-thirds 
of it being at upper ports. 


Our Annual is ready. Price $2.50. 


The tipple of the A. L. Black Coal Co., near 
Morgantown, W. Va., was destroyed last Sunday 
by a fire believed to have been set by striking 
miners or their sympathizers. After an idleness 
of 18 months, preparations were being made to 
start up this week on a non-union basis. The 
mine was recently leased by Richard Poland. 


| 


June 24, 1 


OLD MISTAKE REPEATED 


Another Writer Blames One Branch of 
Trade for Acts of Another. ; 

The New York World recently published 4 
editorial under the caption “Fixing Wages with 
the Books Sealed,” to which Daniel T. Pier 
made the following reply on behalf of the Ge 
eral Committee of Anthracite Operators: 


“May I call your attention to certain fac 
which you appear to have overlooked. 


“You state that no commission could decid 
what constituted a fair wage without knowin 
something about the profits and costs of the min- 
ing companies; that an injunction issued by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia sough 
by operators prevents any inspection of their 
books either by the Government or others, and 
you add, ‘it is fair to assume that there is a 
weak link in the operators’ case so long as they 
hide their books.’ | 

“All of this is stated with reference to the 
anthracite situation. The fact is that the anthra- 
cite operators have never opposed an examina- 
tion of their books by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or any other authorized department of 
the Government. On the contrary, the Federal 
Trade Commission always has had and now has 
access to books of anthracite companies. The 
injunction that you refer to was obtained by 
and has operated with respect to bituminons 
producers only. 

“The statement in the editorial above referred te 
has been repeated many times and we have ofter 
sought to correct it. We trust that if you hav 
any doubt about the correctness of the statemel 
here made with respect to anthracite producers 
you will verify what we have said, and then ma 
we hope that the World at least will cease te 
misrepresent the anthracite producers in this 
particular? : 











“With especial reference to the inspiration 
your editorial, which was our suggestion to tl 
miners made June 2nd that the ‘President of ti 
United States be requested to appoint a com 
mission or tribunal to ascertain and consider 
the facts and determine the questions concernin 
wages and conditions of employment at issu 
between us,’ it will be evident to you that i 
our proposal were accepted the commission a 
pointed by the President would be free ‘to ascc 
tain and consider’ any facts that it thought pert 


nent. j 
. 


“Tt seems to us that in view of your statem 
wholly unwarranted in view of our attitude tow 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commissi 
and the terms of our proposal as just | 
the V’orld should make an equally prominent cot 
rection.” ‘ 
















Alaskan Coal Development. 


ment by the Navy and which have been turned o 

to the Interior Department. It is hoped to lease 
mines to some responsible engineering or coal. mini 
company possessing the commercial experience | 
financial resources necessary to develop and ope 
the mines with a primary object of supplying coal 
Naval purposes. Detailed plans were discussed ¥ 
a number of companies, and were definitely | 
sidered by four firms, 


Of these, the Lake & Export Coal Corporation 
Huntington, W. Va., was the only one considerir 
prospects sufficiently good to warrant the expens 
preliminary field and engineering examination. 


Accordingly, the Department of the Interior h 
agreed with the Lake & Export Coal Corporation | 
give that company until July 15, to complete an 
amination of the mines and possible markets and 
make an offer to the Secretary for the leasing and 0 
eration of the mines and marketing of the coal. 





GUY H. BURBANK 
JAMES P. MAHONEY . 
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_ THE MARKET SITUATION 


_ Three complete months have now gone by 
since the general tie-up of the anthracite and 
many of the bituminous mines eventuated. Ob- 
viously, it is a time to look for means of resum- 
ing production and it is gratifying to know 
that President Harding has taken the matter 
in hand so definitely. It will be too much per- 
haps to expect an actual solution today or even 
next week, but apparently the time is near at 
hand when the coal mine difficulties will be ad- 
_justed. 
| The loss of tonnage that has resulted by rea- 
son of thirteen weeks’ idleness probably repre- 
sents eighteen million tons of anthracite and 
about fifty-two million tons of bituminous. The 
period has not been what is known as the “‘coal 
burning season” for anthracite, and during part 
of the time manufacturing was generally quiet, 
but the demand for coal has steadily accrued. 
There is increasing need for anthracite as the 
year enters upon its second half, and increased 
manufacturing is creating a greater demand for 
bituminous. 

A distinct tone of quietness has prevailed 
among consumers of anthracite, it is true, but 
this is in the nature of a false security. The 
country needs in a year’s time practically all 
the coal that can conveniently be mined and 

prepared at the hard coal collieries, and in un- 
_dertaking to make up for lost time we must re- 
_member that a stern chase is a long chase. The 
bituminous situation is a little easier in this 
respect. Deficiency can be made up sooner, 
but much will depend upon the car supply and 
railroad service generally. 
_ After a year of waiting, new freight rates are 
actually in force and one excuse for not buying 
has been removed. It is anticipated that a 
large volume of business will soon come in as a 
result of this. The saving is smaller than was 
expected, it is true, and with regard to bi- 
-tuminous, at least, will soon be absorbed by the 
increased cost of coal in all probability. 
_ Large expenses have been incurred by pro- 
ducers, shippers and dealers. These must be 
added to the cost of tonnage when it is avail- 
able, and the fact that the Anthracite Tax Law 
“has been declared constitutional by the highest 
| State court may also add to the expense. If 
» the tax is finally paid, settlement will have to 
be made for shipments extending over an ante- 
-cedent period of nearly one year, and as no 
| provision has been made in past quotations for 


: 
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this tax, it will have to be taken into considera- 
tion in fixing new prices. All in all, expecta- 
tions of reduced cost of tonnage seem to be 
fading, and the original thought of a $3 reduc- 
tion on anthracite—$1 off from freight, $1 
from mining cost and $1 off retailers’ margins 
—now appears grotesque, but much more than 
a $3 reduction would be required, as we all 
know, to secure a return to pre-war levels. 

Just how a resumption of work will be se- 
cured it is not easy to state. A retroactive ar- 
rangement providing for a prospective reduc- 
tion in wages would doubtless be impractical, 
and it is suggested that work may be resumed 
on a low basis with the assurance that some 
increase will be granted. Such a plan might 
have advantages, and is doubtless more feasible 
than any proposition looking to a subsequent 
reduction. 

A few conferences between the 5th and 15th 
of this month will probably put us in a much 
better position as to the outcome. Lewis’ first 
visit to Washington was doubtless only a 
means of breaking the ice, or paving the way, 
so to speak, for the Saturday conference that 
has been announced, and leading up to a settle- 
ment about the middle of the month as we have 
frequently alluded to. 


Full production will not eventuate at once, 
for restoration of mining efficiency depends not 
only on repairs to the mines but upon the men 
themselves getting into condition to work at 
full swing once more. It was found after the 
long strike of 1902 that they had become some- 
what soft by reason of the long extended idle- 
ness. It will take a little while, too, for the 
railroad cars to be properly distributed again, 
and while the actual rust thereon may be no 
great obstacle, the figurative rust will be a det- 
riment to the whole transportation machine. 


Bituminous production is up, according to 
most recent report. While this is an increase 
of ten per cent over the preceding week, it is 
only about five per cent over best previous 
strike record, showing that the net result 
gained is but small. Official estimates of soft 
coal requirements have climbed up even more 
than this. A month ago Mr. Hoover referred 
to something over eight million tons being re- 
quired and the figures are now tending up to- 
wards nine million tons as the weekly require- 
ments of the country. 

Very heavy tonnages of Pocahontas coal are 
reported and this continues to find sale in mar- 


kets not generally reached. It is thought that 
this may have a permanent bearing on the dis- 
tribution of tonnage in the future. This is a 
matter that is receiving the serious considera- 
tion of railroad officials. 

Tonnage movement to the Northwest is only 
about half as much as usual, but there has been 
such reluctance to the taking of tonnage in that 
section in the recent past that it is apparent no 
one at this end of the line worries as to whether 
the Northwest gets coal or not. 

The massacre at one of the mines in Illinois 
has aroused public officials to the need of recti- 
fying the situation. At the same time, it has 
impressed all operating interests with the need 
of caution. No concern wants to figure in such 
an affair, and although a company has a legal 
right to work its mine when and as it pleases, 
providing the customary safety regulations are 
complied with, it is frequently asserted among 
producers that the Southern Illinois concern 
was somewhat reckless in pushing matters in 
such a notorious section, and other interests say 
that they will not make a move until definitely 
assured full and adequate protection. 

The results therefore have had a triple effect, 
we might say—stimulating the Government, 
holding back operating interests and arousing 
public interest in the coal situation strongly 
against the U. M. W., although it is safe to say 
that leaders of the Farrington type deplore the 
matter as much as anyone. 

The U. M. W. scale committee at its Hazel- 
ton meeting announced a unanimous vote in 
favor of declaring a strike in place of the sus- 
pension that has prevailed at the anthracite 
mines since April Ist, but at the same time it 
was decided not to issue an order to that effect. 
From this it would appear that the arrange- 
ment seems to be something like the railroad 
strike votes that we had been hearing of in re- 
cent years. They are supposed to furnish a 
weapon for the officers of the union to use that 
discretion rather than something to be availed 
of forthwith. 

The distribution of anthracite has progressed 
down the line; supplies of one size after another 
being exhausted and now pea coal is nearly 
gone. This was the last lot of surplus tonnage 
and new supplies will be hard to obtain from 
this time on during the suspension. 

Washery coal and river coal now assume un- 
usual prominence. Proportionately the quan- 
tity of river coal is very small, but in the ab- 
sence of other supplies it becomes one of the 
dominant market features. This in itself 
shows the status of the wholesale trade now- 
adays, with very few culm bank washeries 
in operation, owing to the opposition of the 
U. M. W. 

Many dealers are running short on supplies. 
It is the general report that if they filled their 
orders they would have nothing left in the 
yard. Hence, the supply visible at some places 
is misleading, for the tendency is to hold back 
some tonnage so as to be able to parcel out the 
coal to the best advantage when there is real 
need for it. 

Public interest in domestic supplies is gen- 
erally increasing, and the thought of leading 
factors is that settlement can not be brought 
about too soon. At the present time the short- 
age has become a serious matter, statistically 
speaking, and the situation will become serious 
in reality if there is no production next month. 
Clamor in regard to the fall and winter sup- 
plies is bound to arise before many weeks go 
by, and it will be most advantageous if the 
mines make a start at least about the middle of 
July. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Bituminous Prices Very Strong in Face of Peace Talk and Freight Rate Reduction— 
Public Beginning to Get Anxious Over Anthracite Situation. 





After three months of indifference, the pub- 
lic is at last beginning to evince interest in 
the anthracite tie-up. This is the statement 
made by several of the local retailers in the 
last few days, and similar reports are coming 
to hand from other points. Signs of nervous- 
ness among the dealers themselves have been 
apparent since early in June, but it is only 
very recently that their customers have begun 
to get fidgety. 

The Herrin massacre did more to focus at- 
tention on the coal strike than all the preced- 
ing events combined. While this was an in- 
cident of the bituminous troubles, it is a well 
known fact that 99 people out of 100 do not 
distinguish between anthracite and bituminous 
when reading the coal news. In any event, 
whatever may be the cause of their awaken- 
ing, consumers are undoubtedly becoming 
aroused to the fact that a serious shortage of 
domestic coal exists. 

Early resumption might allay their fears 
for the time being, but those in the trade 
realize that three months’ loss of production 
cannot be overcome in time to prevent a 
tight situation in the fall and early winter. 
In making comparisons with the Big Strike of 
20 years ago, it must be borne in mind that 
that historic tie-up did not begin until May 
10th, whereas the present suspension began 
April Ist. 

So that the country is now as far along 
on the road to a coal famine as it was on 
August 10, 1902, without making any allow- 
ance for increased requirements. Moreover, 
the present situation is all the more menacing 
because of the bituminous strike and all that 
it implies in the way of transportation troubles 
later on, when the railroads are called upon 
to make up for lost time in getting forward 
supplies of soft coal, 

The increasing demand for pea coal men- 
tioned a week ago has become more notice- 
able since then. This is the only size that can 
be had from the companies, and dealers are 
taking it both for their family and steam trade. 
Many retailers are all out of everything but 
nut and pea, and frequently they mix the two 
in order to make the large size last longer. 

Aside from pea coal there is a little inde- 
pendent buckwheat to be had from specula- 
tive holders. The usual asking price for No. 
1 is $7.75 alongside, but buyers seem reluctant 
to pay more than $7.50. Rice has all but 
disappeared, although an occasional cargo is 
offered at around $7-$7.35 alongside. River 
barley can be had in limited quantities at $2- 
$2.25 f. o. b. the rail shipping point. Pea 
coal is not commanding a premium locally, 
but independent operators and wholesalers are 
able to place a few cars on the line at about 
$7, mines. 

The Bituminous Market. 


With a freight rate reduction scheduled to 
go into effect on July Ist, many bituminous 
consumers whose needs were not urgent were 
inclined to put off buying until after that date. 
In spite of this, however, prices have 
strengthened this week and the market has 
been a little more active than for some time 
past. 


Railroads and steel companies were the 
principal purchasers, and as their buying was 
conducted in the region it had only an indirect 
effect on the tidewater situation. The most 
noteworthy feature at this end of the line has 
been the falling off in the number of cars 
standing at the piers. From nearly 2,400 in 
the early part of June, the total has gradually 
dwindled to less than half that figure. 

This falling off has reflected the desire of 
shippers to have as little unsold tonnage as pos- 
sible on their hands when the new rates be- 
came effective. Under the new tariffs, the 
reduction to the New York harbor piers 
amounts to 37 cents a ton from all mines in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and northern West 
Virginia. The new Clearfield rate to the 
lower ports is $2.74, as compared with $3.11 
prior to July Ist, while the Westmoreland- 
Fairmont rate is $2.99 as against $3.36. This 
represents practically a 12 per cent reduction 
on the low rate, as the high rate was used as 
the basis for calculating the 10 per cent cut 
and the 25-cent differential was deducted. 

As the reduction on smokeless coal to Hamp- 
ton Roads amounts to only 28 cents, the 
Pennsylvania shippers have secured an ad- 
vantage of nine cents a ton as a result of the 
freight rate readjustment. This is far too 
small, however, to be of any real help in en- 
abling them to meet southern competition. 
More than 50 per cent of the tonnage now being 
delivered locally is brought in by water from 
Norfolk and Newport News. Practically no 
Pennsylvania coal is being shipped to New 
England by water, and the all-rail business 
has been shot to pieces by the inroads of the 
Pocahontas and New River distributors. 

Besides waiting for the rate reduction, a 
lot of buyers have been holding off in the 
hope that the efforts now being made at Wash- 
ington to end the strike will prove successful 
and that mine prices will drop. Altogether, 
there is a big demand accumulating, and some 
believe that it will begin to show itself shortly 
after the Fourth regardless of whether the 
strike continues or not, 

The price range on central Pennsylvania 
coal is from about $3.75 to $4.50 at the mines. 
Pool 10, the best grade available in any quan- 
tity, has been bringing all the way from $3.85 
to $4.25 this week, the best prices being 
realized on tonnage originating on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Pool 11, as well as Fair- 
mont and other high volatile steam grades, 
are bringing from $3.75-$4.00. Low sulphur 
gas coal is selling at $4.25-$4.50 for mine-run. 

Prices at the piers range from $7.00 to 
$7.50. Pool 10 is offering at $7.25-$7.40, and 
Pool 11 at $7.10-$7.25. Southern coal is 
quoted at $8.00 to $8.25 alongside. 


A recent statement relative to value of freight car- 
ried on American railroads estimates same at $105 
per ton. Of course there is great variation in value. 
This average is one of those that is not particularly 
significant perhaps, what with brick and lumber being 
counted in with silks and shoes, but it serves, at any 
rate, to give an idea of the very moderate compara- 
tive worth of coal and will indicate why there is little 
hesitancy on the part of some interests in excusing 
slow movement of coal on the ground that more 
important commodities have to be moved. 


— 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Consumers Still Assume Waiting Attitude— 
Soft Coal Stocks Must Be Replenished. _ 


. 

With the disturbances in the bituminous ot 
getting much front page publicity, the anthracite con- 
sumer thas been stirred to the point of asking further 
questions about his coal supply, and in some instance: 
when he has been told what limited supplies are on 
hand, has taken in some coal, but on the whole he is 
still willing to assume his waiting attitude, hoping to 
get cheaper fuel via reduced freight rates and lowered 
mines prices of anthracite. The dealers themselves 
are daily growing less hopeful in this respect and 
slowly assuming the attitude if they get all the coal 
they can sell when mining is resumed, prices will be 
the least of their troubles. 

The latest damper for the consumer has been the 
decision of the State Supreme Court on the coal tax 
law, declaring this collectible. For a change the edi- | 
torial writers have almost generally seen that this 
means only an added burden for the consumer and 
are already advocating the repeal of the law. At this — 
time the State treasurer is reported as intending to 
collect the outstanding tax under the law just de-_ 
clared valid, although this action may be stayed by 
carrying the contest to the U. S, Supreme Court, 
which now seems likely. F 

More dealers are ordering pea coal now, as buying - 
of this size seems to be mildly contagious. However, 
those dealers who had hoped to save 24 cents = 
the freight by delaying purchases until after July lst 
have been disappointed. This coal having gone into 
the storage yard under the old freight rate, will come 
out at the same price, which seems to be a reasonable 
decision. 

Of course with steam sizes all sold the only activity 
in this branch is the numerous inquiries which the — 
companies receive, and decline for lack of coal to fill — 
orders. Under these conditions there will soon be 
some selling of pea coal for steam purposes, which at 
present prices of soft coal in addition to the higher 
freight rate on the latter will not make pea such an 
expensive steam fuel. 





In the bituminous trade the consumer is still some- 
what wary of buying coal, but he is giving every evi- © 
dence that he must soon come into the market to re- 
plenish his stocks. Generally the reduction in freight 
rates on July Ist is used as an excuse by some for 
not buying, but the real reason is. still to be found in 
the price of coal and the buyer clings persistently to 
the belief that coal must be much cheaper and he ‘is 
trying to spread out present stocks until he can reach 
that point. 


Much of this feeling is created by the promise of 
the Government to try to arrange a maximum price 
for Pennsylvania coals, but which objective has not as 
yet been reached, and seems about as far off as ever, 
There are operators who claim that even with coal 
they are selling at $4.50 it is actually costing them 50c 
more to produce. ; 

As to market prices, there has recently been some 
further stiffening of quotations, and this was likely 
brought about by a slightly lessened production cate 
by the fatal riots at mines in Illinois and West Vir- 
ginia, which were not without their effect on non- 
union miners in all fields. | However, later in the 
week the reports are that production is once more 
going ahead, but prices are still without change. The 
most quoted grade recently has been Pool 10 and 
many houses report this coal has been costing them 
from $3.90 to $4.15 at the mines, which with 15 to 25 
cents added for commission this quotation to the con 
sumer $4.00 to $4.40. On Pool 9 coal 25 cents is easil 
added to these figures, but even at those prices this 
grade is quite scarce. 


Among the producers there is a quite optimisti 
feeling that possibly the end of the strike is in sight, 
as with the coming of the serious disturbances. in 
other fields some action is likely to be taken soon that 
will solve the present deadlock. For one thing it is a 
fact that the operators are becoming more determined 
to mine coal and production of coal by some of the 
larger mines can be looked forward to from this time, 
onward. 


¢ 
The Bituminous Situation. 
§ 
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It is certainly hoped that production can be greatly 


increased soon, as it is now only a question of weeks 


until at least 75 per cent of the consumers will be 
forced into the market for fuel, with the resultant 
confusion that such forced buying always creates. 
Should the threatened rail strike become a reality 
the rush for coal will begin even much earlier, al- 
though there is hardly any one in the trade who be- 
lieves that there will be anything like a complete sus- 
pension of rail traffic. This is based on the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of the railroaders in the strike of the 
not so recent past. In addition there are many hun- 
dreds of railroad men who lost positions in former 
strikes are more than anxious to come back at the 


mere saying of the word. Yet even only a slight 
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tory Mine of the Radcliffe-Sommerville Coal 


cessation of traffic is likely to have its moral effect 
upon coal users and create a panicky state of mind. 

At the present time, and as has been the case 
all along since April Ist, the greater bulk of tonnage 
is coming into this market via the B. & O. R. R. as 
the mines on the Pennsylvania system are still the 
most seriously affected by the strike. As a result 
coal originating on this latter line is still taking the 
maximum prices as compared with similar grades of 
fuel via the B. & O. There is still some southern 
coal coming in via boat, but only to the large con- 
sumers able to use complete cargoes. 


FAIRMONT GOING STRONG 


Mines in Northern West Virginia Produced 


2.715 Cars Last Week. 


There appears to continue to be a brisk demand 
for coal in northern West Virginia this week, the 
prevailing price being around $3.50 for mine run. 

On Tuesday there were 170 mines at work, which 
was the lowest number since Wednesday of last week. 


“Two less mines were at work Tuesday than Monday. 


Mines at work on the various divisions on Tuesday 
were as follows: B. & O—Monongah, 35; Charles- 
ton, 43; Connellsville, 9; Cumberland, 33; Western 
Maryland—Belington & Weaver, 1; Morgantown & 
Wheeling, 13; Monongahela, 7; Morgantown & 
Kingwood, 29. 

On Monday 433 cars were loaded, which was tep 
ears heavier than Monday of last week, but not as 
strong as the weekly average. Production on the va- 
rious divisions on Monday was as follows: B. & O. 
—Monongah, 71 cars; Charleston, 84 cars; Connells- 
ville, 21 cars; Cumberland, 78 cars; Western Mary- 
land—Belington, Weaver & Northern, 2 cars; Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling, 20 cars; Monongahela, Dy cars; 
Morgantown & Kingwood, 102 cars. 


Miners Becoming Very Restless. 


Within the past week the miners have become very 
restless and a series of evictions will not help any in 
quieting matters. Two alleged strike leaders were 
recently killed in an attack on a trolley car carrying 
strike breakers from Clarksburg to Reynoldsville. 
The same day a march of 400 striking miners was 
made on the plant of the Shamrock Fuel Co. at 
Hoult; the Hunsaker mine, near Watson, and the 
Hughes mine, near Fairmont. Ninety of the march- 
ers were arrested. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 members of the U. M. W. 
gathered in Clarksburg on Monday to bury the two 
men killed at Reynoldsville. Immediately afterwards 
county officers and state police kept the miners mov- 
ing. There appears to be very bad feeling in that 
section as a result of the occurrence, 

The latest depredation laid to the door of the 
United Mine Workers of America was the blowing up 
of a tipple at the Luella plant of the Crawford Coal 
Co., near Philippi, on Tuesday morning. At the ee 

0., 


Arden, W. Va., a portion of the tipple was also 


burned. 
Awaiting Outcome of Government’s Move. 


The exact outcome of conditions in northern West 
Virginia is uncertain, but it is believed that even- 
tually the field will switch into the non-union column. 
It is possible, however, that intervention by the Gov- 
ernment may place a different phase on the matter, 
and it is some of the larger producers who have not 


attempted to work non-union will continue that pol- 
icy until more is seen from Washington. 

Fear of a coal famine in the Northwest is ascribed 
as one reason that the Government is trying to force 
a settlement of the coal strike. At least this is the 
belief of some of the big men in the trade. The ad- 
ministration had desired to pursue the “hands off” 
policy, but because of the three months already lost 
and the possibility of some weeks elapsing before the 
miners return to the pits, it is not regarded as wise 
to wait any longer. 

Eastern coal shipments off the Monongah division 
of the B. & O. last week aggregated 362 carloads, or 
five cars more than the previous week. Western 
shipments last week showed a total of 51 cars, a 
gain of 34 cars. Off the Charleston division the 
eastern coal shipments aggregated 474 cars, or 15 
cars more than the previous week. 

Sixty-six cars of railroad fuel were loaded off the 
Monongah division last week, which was exactly 
twice the tonnage of the previous week. Off the 
Charleston division, 47 cars of fuel were loaded, or 
11 cars less than the week before. 

Coal movement east of Grafton, last week, totaled 
1,113 cars, or 139 cars less than the previous week. 

Production at wagon mines showed up better last 
week than any time for a year and a half. Along 
the Monongah division this type of mines loaded 54 
carloads, or an increase of 37 cars over the previous 
week. 

Coke production along the Monongah division, 
B. & O., showed signs of increasing, the aggregate 
for the week running 117 cars. This was the heaviest 
coke loading on the division since the second week 
of April. Eighty-eight cars of coke were loaded east 
and ten west. 


Production Gains 200 Cars. 


Coal production in northern West Virginia last 
week was 200 cars stronger than the previous week, 
there having been 2,715 cars loaded on the eight di- 
visions at work. One division—the Helen’s Run— 
Wyatt Bingamon branch, West Maryland Railway, 
producing no coal. 

Gains made on the various divisions last week, 
compared to the previous week, were as follows: 
B. & O—Monongah, 165 cars; Charleston, 4 cars; 
Connellsville, 40 cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 24 
cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 21 cars. 

Divisions showing losses last week were as fol- 
lows: B. & O—Cumberland, 21 cars; Monongahela, 
9 cars; Western Maryland—Belington, Weaver & 
Northern, 24 cars. 

Loading last week on the various divisions was as 
follows: B. & O—Monongah, 563 cars; Charleston, 
521 cars; Connellsville, 189 cars; Cumberland, 443 
cars; Western Maryland—Belington, Weaver & 
Northern, 13 cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 618 
cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 124 cars; Monon- 
gahela, 244 cars. 





Stephens Takes Another Yard. 


The Stephens Fuel Co., Inc., will now cover the 
entire borough of Manhattan with coal deliveries, as 
well as the Bronx. On July Ist the plant of Jere. 
Skidmore’s Sons, at 35th street and First avenue, 
will be taken over by the Stephens Fuel Co., Inc., 
and this with the Lohman yard on South street, taken 
over a few months ago, and their several uptown 
yards will enable them to cover the two boroughs. 

The 35th street plant extends from First avenue 
through to the river front, and is equipped to handle 
a large tonnage. The Skidmore office on 44th street 
will be continued as heretofore. 


Reading the detailed account of the National retail 
convention, recently available, it would appear that 
everything was most joyous until it came to the 
matter of finances. After the possibilities of verbal 
bouquets in prose had been exhausted, the members 
sang songs in praise of one another, but when the 
chairman of the finance committee brought up the 
matter of meeting the expenses of the organization he 
had to say, “This matter of finances is an awfully 
hard proposition.” Certainly it would appear that it 
is hard to get some folks in the trade to contribute 
for the good of the cause. 


CINCINNATI MARKET 


Prices Harden, with Transportation Troubles 
Attracting Mere Attention. 


Buying in the Cincinnati market has been so brisk 
during the last week that many producers are an- 
nouncing they are sold up for some time to come 
and are for the time being out of the market. Re- 
duction of available supplies of fuel had the natural 
effect of hardening prices, which by the latter part 
of last week had reached the Hoover maximum and 
was rather restive under its restraints. Early this 
week, demand seemed less keen, but there was still 
enough of it to take up all the coal that was offered 
and thus to maintain high prices. 

Production made a new high record in the non- 
union producing area, though transportation troubles, 
usually based on traffic deficiencies even when car 
shortage was in evidence, cut the total down materially. 
Smokeless production went largely to tidewater and 
found the way nicely open for the free movement of 
a large tonnage, while the demand for high volatile 
coals continued mainly from steam and by-product 
sources. 

Expect 6,000,000. 


It is believed by Cincinnati operators that total 
production this week will not be far short of six 
million tons. Indeed, it would have been that high 
last week but for transportation troubles on the 
C. & O. and L. & N., which cut the total of loading 
very seriously in several important districts. In the 
Hazard and Harlan fields, for instance, the mines 
could work only three days out of six, while there 
were orders enough for a hundred per cent operation. 

There were reports also that, having worked long 
enough to get themselves out of immediate financial 
distress, the workers in the Big Sandy and other 
districts were letting up on their average daily out- 
put, which fell at one big operation from twelve 
tons to six. The Kanawha district showed on Tues- 
day an increase to 98 active mines, with nearly 3,500 
men at work and daily loading of about 240 cars. 

In the Fairmont district 165 mines are operating, 
a gain of 14 in a single week. In the New River 
district, 114 mines out of a total of 119 are in prac- 
tically full operation. In the Winding Gulf and 
Pocahontas districts of West Virginia, any lack from 
full operation is due to impaired railroad facilities. 
The same is true of Logan, Thacker-Williamson and 
other non-union high yolatile districts of West Vir- 
ginia, 

In Kentucky the crippled condition of the L. & N. 
has curtailed production one-half during the last 
week. But for this interference Hazard and Harlan 
would be going 100 per cent. Bell County, always a 
strong union field, is operating nearly half its mines 
and the non-union force is being steadily augmented. 


Current Prices. 

Prices have fluctuated somewhat with the pressure 
of demand, but thus far have kept well within the 
Hoover limitations. Smokeless lump and egg have 
held up to the high line of $3.75, for the reason that 
while there has been little demand, there has been less. 
preparation, 

Mine-run has ranged between $3.25 and $3.50. Nut 
and slack have been quoted at from $3.00 to $3.25, 
but there has not been much to sell. In high volatile 
coals, cargoes have been uniformly quoted at the 
mine-run price of $3.50 for by-product coals. Some 
steam coals have sold as low as $3.35, but usually 
the price on these has been up to $3.50, except in the 
case of inferior grades. 

There have been rumors in several instances that 
jobbers had to take their profit above the $3.50 line, 
but in mo case have these reports been verified. With 
practical unanimity, Cincinnati operators express the 
purpose to have nothing to do with transactions which 
dishonor the Hoover restrictions, but they expect the 
rush of July demand to put these restrictions to a 
very severe test. In this connection they say that 
the anxious bidder for fuel needs more precautionary 
admonition than the seller. 

The most disturbing feature of the situation is to 
be found in railroad conditions. For two or three 
weeks past traffic troubles have been multiplying on 
the C. & O. and the L. & N. These have shown 
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themselves in short car supply, but cars have been 
plentiful enough except at the immediate point of 
need. The trouble has been apparently in getting 
them in and out, which is after all a purely traffic 
trouble—hampered movement of trains because of in- 
adequate motive power and track facilities. Should 
there be an adjustment of the strike, these troubles 
would become vastly more poignant and the car sup- 
ply shortage, with the wider distribution necessary, 
would become real and immediate. 

Some coal has been moving to Toledo for the lakes, 
but the quantity has not been very large as yet, nor 
are there signs of anything like a general buying 
movement. It is believed that the policy of those 
interested will be to postpone lake buying as long 
as possible in the hope that a strike settlement will 
put the prices on a lower basis. Under the circum- 
stances, there is not unlikely to be a short and most 
intensive lake season. Lake buyers are not perturbed, 
apparently, and are acting just as if they knew a 
settlement was reasonably certain. 

With industrial demand eager and getting stronger 
every day, with lake call already overdtie, with the 
season of domestic movement practically at hand, 
with stocks throughout the country practically wiped 
out, and all this in the face of a narrowed produc- 
tion, operators are looking forward to a much 
“warmer” July than usual. 


CONDITIONS AT JOHNSTOWN 





Market Has a Stronger Tone, With Output 
Showing Little Change. 


JoHNstown, Pa., June 29.—With the exception of 
a generally stiffening of the market, the local coal 
situation shows little change from the last two weeks, 
with prices on such B. & O. coal as is available 
ranging from $3.40 to $3.85 per ton, while the P. .R. R. 
classified Pool 10 is bringing from $4.00 to $4.15 and 
the unclassified from $3.75 to $3.90. The union con- 
tinues to concentrate its efforts on the Somerset 
County field and production there is still seriously 
curtailed, though the larger operations manage to 
keep working with an output ranging from one to 
six or eight cars daily. 

During the last week a drive has been made by the 
union on the wagon loading mines in this district, 
with a noticeable falling off in production, But in 
the non-union mines out of the city the number of 
men reporting for work is on the increase and local 
operators feel that July Ist will bring a decided 
change for the better unless the threatened railroad 
strike materializes. In the union districts of the 
county no attempt is being made to operate the mines, 
and in most cases the best of feeling prevails between 
the operators and miners. 

Only a few of the tipple mines in northern Cam- 
bria County are operating, but there is some wagon 
coal being loaded at about $3.65. The quality of this 
coal, however, is said to be questionable. 

At its meeting last week the Cambria County 
Pomona Grange adopted resolutions which, after re- 
citing the necessity of all industries in participating 
in the general reconstruction movement, calls upon the 
miners and operators of this district to adjust their 
differences. 

According to these resolutions, the farmers of the 
county carried out their regular routine in planting 
and growing crops and are now being called upon 
to destroy them, give them away or carry an wun- 
bearable credit. In answer, the operators maintain 
that they have made frequent efforts to secure an 
adjustment, but that the miners of the district refuse 
to meet them for the purpose. 

With the railroaders, the sentiment seems to 
be strong for a strike of the shop man. Offi- 
cials say that this would not have any imme- 
diate effect and that is doubtless true, but if the 
strike is at all serious it will have the effect of 
interfering with full use of equipment along in 
the fall, when the railroads will doubtless be 
under a strain to proyide the necessary trans- 
portation facilities. It is to be hoped that the 
trade does not have to bear this additional bur- 
den. 


SLOW DEMAND AT CHICAGO 


Consumers Take Advantage of Freight 
Reduction—Stocks Dangerously Low. 


The pending reduction in freight rates, almost 
upon us at the present time, was the principal 
factor contributing to the slow demand on the 
Chicago market during the past week. While 
the demand was somewhat slower there was also 
no special tendency on the part of the wholesalers 
with coal for sale to shade the prices in order 
to move supplies. The wholesalers realize that 
the slow buying of the past week was due princi- 
pally to the consuming element waiting for the 
reduction in freight rates to become effective, and 
they believe that after the first of July a decided 
improvement will be felt. 


There is a stronger general undertone to the 
Chicago market based on the strike situation, 
which is showing no signs of nearing an adjust- 
ment. It is believed that, owing to the good de- 
mand for practically all classes of labor at this 
time, the striking miners are able to pick up work 
in various directions thereby enabling them to 
hold out longer than otherwise would be the case. 
It is also true that the strike has already lasted 
much longer than was the popular opinion of con- 
sumers, before the strike opened, and this is 
bringing more of the consumers to the point 
where their surplus is reaching a dangerously low 
point. 


The market for Western Kentucky coal re- 
mained steady around $4 to $4.25 depending upon 
whether the shipments were made in hopper or 
flat cars. Many of the concerns who have 
Western Kentucky coal for sale are refusing to 
book order for single cars, some saying ten and 
others five cars, as a minimum order. 


Tennessee Coal Arriving. 


Eastern Kentucky coals are selling around $3.25, 
but the preference is given to the western Ken- 
tucky, where the freight rate to Chicago is much 
lower. 


Some Tennessee coal is also moving into Chi- 
cago and is meeting with favor among the buyers, 
many of whom claim it superior to the western 
Kentucky product. Tennessee prices are in line 
with the Kentucky prices after the freight rate is 
taken into consideration. It is not generally 
known that this Tennessee coal is available, so 
the volume of sales is not large. Screenings from 
Tennessee are quoted around $1.75. 


Alabama coals are also being quoted on the 
Chicago market but the prices are generally high. 
Mine run from Alabama is priced at $2 to $2.35. 


Retailers in this section are showing a tendency 
to stay away from the market and are giving this 
advice to their customers, telling them to come in 
after July lst when the freight rates will be more 
favorable and the strike situation may have de- 
veloped something hopeful. Retailers stocks are 
reported fairly complete considering the supplies 
of coal available. 


Some business is being done in smokeless coal 
for July delivery, but the market for smokeless 
is considered too high since the price fixed by 
Secretary Hoover went into effect. 


Some anxiety is being felt over the anthracite 
market in this section, with the demand somewhat 
improved, especially from country points in the 
vicinity of Chicago, rather than from city trade. 


Shipments of coal via the Great Lakes fell 
off slightly during the past week, only five car- 
goes arriving in and near Chicago. Four of these 
cargoes were dumped at South Chicago. The 
lake movement is expected to run low for the 
remaining period of the strike. 


Railroads were in the market during the past 
week, and were probably the largest buyers of 
any one class. The fuel agents of the lines, while 
reporting sufficient stocks on hand for six to 
eight weeks, are keeping their stocks at a high 
point by buying steadily the Western Kentucky 
offerings. 





Chicago Notes | 


J. S. Reiner, president of the Reiner Coal Co., 
of Chicago, is making a trip to New York, Phil. 
adelphia and other large eastern cities. 


The offices of C. W. Gilmore & Co. will be 
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moyed next week from room 808 Fisher Building 


to rooms 1218 and 1219 in the same building. 
Charles S. Keith, a Kansas City, Mo., coal man 


and head of the Central C. & C. Co. returned 


to his home last week after a business trip to 
Chicago. 


J. C. Brent, connected with the sales department 
of the J. H. Harmon Coal Co. Has returned to 
Chicago following a trip to the eastern coal fields 
and Cincinnati, 


Another retail coal yard has been opened in 
Chicago by Edwin F. Daniels & Co., Great North- 
ern Building. The new yard is located at Fuller- 
ton and Elston avenues, north side. 


Secretary G. H. Merryweather of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association has returned from a 
trip to the East, where he attended an executive 
committee meeting of his organization. 


Mr. Boller, formerly connected with the sales 
department of the Keystone C. & M. Co., has 
severed his connections with that concern to 
accept a position as sales manager of the Ideal 
Fuel Co. of Chicago. ms 


Bryan Tighe, connected with the Bickett C. & 
C. Co, and well known in local coal circles, 
became seriously ill a week ago, and was removed 
to the Mercy Hospital in Chicago, where his 
condition is reported somewhat improved. 


The Third Tournament of the Chicago Coal 
Trade Golf Association was held on Tuesday 
of this week at Flossmoor Country Club, where 
play was held for the J. A. Black trophy, the Shoe- 
maker trophy and Taylor Coal Co. trophy. 


The Sugar Creek mine of the J. H. Weil Coal 
Co. was opened two weeks ago in West Virginia, 
according to this company’s Chicago offices. 
Shipments are now coming in regularly and 
there has been no trouble with labor at the mines. 


H, W. Fisher, vice-president of C. W. Gilmore 
& Co., has resigned, effective immediately, and 
will be connected with the Central States Coal 
Co., Fisher Building. A new vice-president for 
C. W. Gilmore & Co. will be elected in the near 
future, according to Mr. Gilmore, president of 
the firm. 


The success of the recent meeting of the Illinois 
& Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association at 
Delevan Lake, Wisconsin, has prompted the 
directors of that association to select the same 
spot for the next annual meeting. The dates 
selected are June 12th, 13th and 14th. The total regis- 
tration at the last convention was 265. 


Report was received in Chicago last week that 
17 wagon coal mines, closed 10 days ago follow- 
ing strikers’ demonstrations, were reopened in 
Indiana and are heavily guarded. Strikers, how- 
ever, declare that they are determined to keep the 
mines closed, and a mass meeting of strikers has 
been called, which it is feared will be followed 
by labor trouble. 


John T. McGaughey is president of the newly 
This | 


incorporated Troy Coal Co., of Troy, III. 
concern, which has a capital stock of $50,000, 


recently took over the Donk mine operations near id 
Troy, Ill, and will market the output of that 


mine. Other officers of the company are L. P. 


Wetzel, treasurer, and A. F. Seligman, sales mans _ 


ager and purchasing agent, 


The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association late 
last week notified Gov. Small of Illinois that 
automobile loads of men were going from mine 
to mine notifying company men and mine bosses 
in charge of property during the strike, but not 


members of the union, that they must stop work 


in 48 hours. Dr. Honnold, secretary of -the 
Operators’ Association, declared that there is 
evidence of labor monopoly in the State of Illinois. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


‘Country Trade Is Now Getting Anxious— 
May Seek Substitutes. 


_ Just a note of apprehension is now developing in 
!/the word being received from country dealers, over 
“their chance of being supplied with hard coal. 
| Through the spring they have emulated the grass- 
hopper of Aesop’s fable, happy and careless of what 
| the fall may bring forth. But now that the strike 
has ‘endured to midsummer, and the supply of hard 
coal has*remained a fixed uncertainty, they seem to 
be wondering somewhat over the near-future. And 
*the hard coal situation will be the one of greatest 
| difficulty for this region. Without the numerous 
"sources of supply that soft coal has, there must bea 
' quick. settlement and resumption of production or 
unsatisfactory substitutes for anthracite coal will 
) have to be the order of the day for next winter. 


_ Unfortunately neither the carelessness of the spring 
nor the apprehension of today can have any bearing 
“upon the situation. Consumers and dealers, whole- 
" e or retail, of hard coal are the innocent bystanders 
of the conflict, who have no influence but are likely 
to be the recipients of the ammunition so freely dis- 
_ charged. It may be assumed that they have influence 
since the ultimate consumer is the last word in any 
conflict. But this unfortunate aggregation is not 
organized and is not in a position to bring concerted 
| pressure to bear upon anyone. 
' The hints from time to time that there will be 
" governmental action to compel coal production may 
_ give a little hope in this district, but it is quite a 
_ difference between the hope and what may happen. 
_ Undoubtedly, if production is resumed and a full 
force is available, there will be sufficient tonnage to 
_ cover the needs of the Northwest. Coal men feel 
' confident of this. But they are not so entirely con- 
fident that production will be so ample, particularly 
for the first month or so, if governmental operation 
: should continue that long. 






4 Hope for Adjustment. 


4 2 So the general feeling among coal men is one of 
hoping for some sort of an adjustment in the con- 
‘troversy rather than to have the government take 
‘over the operation of the mines. They do not feel 
- that the latter method would be essentially economical. 
This would prevent the very thing which compelled 
the strike—the demand for lower coal costs. 


The reports of intervention cause a general waiting 

for something to happen. Dealers are writing in for 
information but are not placing orders. They want 
the reduced freight rates and they hope for still 
further concessions if some adjustment is reached. 
But on the latter, they are becoming dubious. And 
“many are wondering whether they will not lose more 
than they gain through a firmer market increasing 
“more than the saving by the freight reduction. 
_ Altogether the buying trade is in a most uncom- 
ortable situation and is apprehensive that the delay 
‘has been more of a loss than a profit. Hindsight is 
ever better than foresight and seems likely to be 
again demonstrated. 
It seems quite likely that if there is not an early 
“adjustment of the wage controversy, there will be 
pickup of orders from the interior. Buying often 
begins in July, as soon as the crop situation is fairly 
well determined. It may start a little earlier this 
month, on account of the unusual situation, 
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At Little Falls, N. J. 


_ A coal man on the D., L. & W. R. R. at Little 
Falls, N. J., states that he is cleaned out of every- 
hing except some soft coal and a small tonnage of 
ea. He reports that he has only thirty orders on 
is books now, as compared with about 300 at this 
time last year. His customers are waiting for prices 
come down# he says. He is endeavoring to keep 
his trade on a cash basis, which have kept a number 
of his slow-pay customers off his books for the time 
eing. If he wanted to accept orders on a time basis, 
we thinks that he would have his books full. With 
© coal left he can afford to be a bit independent 
ith this class. 
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IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Non-Union Tonnage Continues to Make Slow 
but Steady Gains. 


Axtoona,: Pa., June 29.—Car loadings in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania field for the week ending June 25th 
were 3,898, as compared with 3,577 in the week end- 
ing June 17th. The production for the month up to 
and including June 25th was 12,452 cars, while in the 
corresponding period in May the output of the dis- 
trict was 9,705 cars. Production is still confined to 
the non-union operations. 

The Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation has received from Commissioner Clifford B. 
Connelly of the State Departmen of Labor and In- 
dustry an invitation to attend a joint conference of 
bituminous operators and miners at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on July 6th. 


Commissioner Connelly says that in view of the fact 
that the department of Labor and Industry has under 
its jurisdiction a division of mediation, he hopes in 
this way to get together the operators and miners 
of the state for a conference leading to an adjust- 
ment of the strike. 


He adds in his communication that it is most de- 
sirable that the representatives attending should do 
so with open minds, with the willingness to make 
concessions and with a desire to restore the industry 
to prosperous production and to a normal condition. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association has 
accepted Mr. Connelly’s invitation and a meeting of 
the executive board of the Central Coal Association 
will be held in a few days to take action on the in- 
vitation. 

The association has also received an invitation 
from President Harding to attend the conference of 
operators that has been called for Saturday of this 
week, 

There is no appreciable change in the price situa- 
tion here, the range being from $3.50 to #4. 


A survey of the ‘central Pennsylvania bituminous 
district reveals little possibility of a break in the 
ranks of strikers unless a general settlement is 
effected. Operators say that many men would gladly 
return to work, but they are afraid of violence, and 
the massacre in southern Illinois has accentuated this 
fear. 


Coal Scarce in New Hampshire. 


Mancuester, N. H., June 29. (Special Corre- 
spondence).—The Merrimack Valley Coal Dealers’ 
Association in convention in this city gave notice 
yesterday to the public and the government that their 
stocks of anthracite for domestic use would not 
last any longer than 30 days at the most. Mendon 
P. Moore, president and Charles B. Bodwell, secre- 
tary, gave out a statement urging that coal mining 
be resumed not later than July 15th in order that a 
serious shortage should be averted. 


Officers stated that the section served by dealers 
in the association extended from Tilton, N. H., to 
Newburyport, Mass., in the valley of the Merrimack 
River. Copies of the resolutions that had been 
adopted were sent to all the members of Congress 
from this territory. 


Charles W. Tobey, president of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, when advised of the sub- 
stance of the association’s statements, declared he 
would appoint a committee at once to make a survey 
of the local fuel supply and take such steps as would 
protect local domestic consumers. 








As a protest against the placing of a tax of twa 
shillings per ton on coal imported into Madeira in 
foreign ships, several steamship companies have is- 
sued orders to the captain of their ships, which have 
been accustomed to coaling in Funchal, to go to the 
Canaries for fuel rather than to Madeira, according 
to a cablegram from Consul Keils at Funchal. 





The Rock Lick Smokeless Coal Co. is a new $1,- 
000,000 corporation at Charleston, W.Va. It was 
organized by Buckner Clay, John D. Preston and R. 
S. Spilman to open mines in Fayette County. | 
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CONDITIONS AT BUFFALO 


Bituminous Demand Just About Sufficient to 
Keep Market Steady. 


Bituminous shippers generally say there is nothing 
that can be called a real market this week, partly 
because freights will be lower next week. The 
operators are making no particular move towards 
resumption. It is said they could get men if they 
would make the proper effort, but the objection to 
that on their part is that if they put out a lot 
of coal they would have difficulty in selling it. Ship- 
pers say there were times last summer when the 
output was not much more than it is now. 

The uneasiness over a possible shortage does not 
seem to be as great as it was. People in the trade 
reflect that there will be coal enough very soon after 
the strike ends, and if prices do not go down pretty 
fast everybody will wonder why. 

So the plan, if there can be said to be any, is 
to hold off and let the situation work itself out, as 
it is sure to do some way. They used to prophesy 
that the strike would end about the last of June, 
but nobody looks for an agreement for a month 
longer anyhow, for it will take some weeks to get 
down to anything after negotiations begin. 

The pending rate reductions is given as the reason 
for not buying soft coal this week, but consumers 
would not wait for 25 cents a ton if they felt uneasy 
over the supply. They buy enough to keep the mar- 
ket fairly strong, but at the same time if a shipper 
takes a chance on working off a dozen cars of consign- 
ment stuff he has to have a pretty good grade or 
he will pay demurrage on it. Some is reported here 
now of a very low grade, so that the railroads will 
not take it. Nobody knows what to do with it and 
demurrage accumulates on such coal the same as any. 


Still Some Good Supplies. 

One reason why the soft coal situation is so 
easy is that so many heavy consumers still have a 
good supply. Of two Buffalo concerns asked about 
the outlook as it seemed to them they both reported 
coal enough on hand to last from six weeks to three 
months. One had bought none since April, though 
it had been offered freely. The other had bought 
occasionally. Both expressed confidence in getting 
all they wanted when they went into the market 
strike or no strike. They agreed that the demand 
was now improving a little and prices were strong. 

The market must be quoted this week with a 
special proviso as to a slackness. Buyers are so 
indifferent that jobbers are sometimes refusing to 
give out any prices, saying there is no trade. Quo- 
tations, therefore, will have to remain as before, 
$3.75 to $4.25 for all three-quarter lump and $3.50 
to $3.75 for mine-run and slack, adding, for the 
last time, $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8, with other occasional purchases 
from outside districts still higher. As the week pro- 
ceeds, prices grow stronger for sales on the new 
rail rates. 

The anthracite trade is still the real source of un- 
easiness. Dealers who have any coal left are ad- 
vising consumers to buy at least a small supply in 
order to be safe. It is quite as likely that even 
if the men go to work soon the winter will turn out 
cold and it will be impossible to get a supply then. 
It is remarked that Buffalo will have to wait till 
navigation of the lakes is closed, for all the surplus 
coal will have to be shipped to the Northwest as 
long as possible. The outlook is not pleasing. 

It is reported day after day that the anthracite 
supply is out, but a little is to be had somewhere. 
If the demand was at all brisk the situation would 
be distressing. The fact is that the chance of get- 
ting a winter’s supply is much less than it was at 
former times when consumers were standing in long 
lines, asking for it. 

Spite of the growing scarcity of anthracite and 
the increased uneasiness over it, the city retail prices 
remain at $12.75 for grate and egg; $13 for stove 
and nut, $11 for pea, and $8.75 for buckwheat, de- 
livered at the curb. 


Charles L. Fay, a coal broker of Cumberland, 
Md., where he represented the Quaker City Coal 
& Coke Co. of Philadelphia, died on June 7th. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Virginian Breaks Daily Dumping Record— 
Railroad Strike Not Regarded Seriously. 


The coal movement from Hampton Roads piers 
last week was not as large as it was for the previous 
week, at which time the highest record of the year 
was reached. On account of the dullness of the spot 
market, shippers were not surprised at this decline in 
dumpings. The’average daily dumpings for the week 
were 63,000 tons, as compared with more than 70,000 
tons a day for the previous week. This showing, 
however, is still well above the average and repre- 
sents, despite the decline, an unusually heavy coast- 
wise movement. 


On Saturday, June 24th, an extraordinary run of 
steamers waiting in the roads gave the Virginian Ry, 
an opportunity to move a record breaking tonnage 
from its Sewalls Point terminals. Between the hours 
of 7 a. m. Saturday, to 7 a. m. Sunday, this pier 
dumped a total of 45,113 tons. This excels all 
previous records of the Virginian and it is believed 
to be above the best record for any single pier at 
Hampton Roads. 

Working for 24 hours continuously this pier 
handled a total of 830 cars of coal to build up the 
tonnage of that day. Included in this total number of 
cars, were 60 ot the 120-ton type of cars, such as the 
Virginian has recently bought and put into service 
between its local terminals and the West Virginia 
mining fields. Saturday’s performance of the Vir- 
ginian is one of a number of record breaking runs 
which the growing coal trade here has made possible. 


Coal movement over the Virginian at Norfolk and 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Newport News has been 
gaining in recent weeks, and while figures are not 
yet available it is believed that both of these two 
piers will show a considerable increase in their 
dumpings for this month. The accumulation of 
vessels at both of these terminals last Saturday, was 
particularly heavy, and in order to avoid having them 
wait over Sunday, the Virginian at Sewalls Point 
and C. & O. at Newport News both were operated 
through until Sunday morning. 


Falling Off at Lamberts Point. 


The slackening in movement was most noticeable 
at Lamberts Point. Although these piers have kept 
their wide lead over either of the other terminals, 
they handled 38,000 tons of coal less last week than 
they did the previous week, and from May lst up to 
this time the Lamberts Point piers have been the 
scene of a record breaking movement of coal. The 
records for all three piers at Hampton Roads for the 
week ending June 23rd shows that a total of 378,930 
tons passed over the piers, while for the previous 
week 436,238 tons was handled, and for the year to 
date 7,755,600 tons has passed over the piers, as com- 
pared with 8,137,990 tons handled during the same 
period last year. June dumpings are running well 
above those in May, and unless there is a sudden 
contraction during the last week of this month, the 
record of the month will be considerably in excess 
of this year. 

Stocks of coal at tide display little tendency to- 
ward reduction, the total on hand at all three piers 
amounts to more than 350,000 tons. The Lamberts 
Point piers has the largest amount of stock on hand 
and has shown a substantial increase this week. 


The decline at the early part of the week did not 
progress far. Until low volatile coals reached $6 a 
ton there was little resistance to pressure. After the 
$6 mark had been reached, however, a slight stiffening 
was in evidence before the middle of the week. High 
volatile coals are now conforming closely to the 
performance of the low volatile classifications. This 
week the quotations at Hampton Roads are for Pool 
1 grade at $6.15 to $6.35; Pool 2 grade $6 to $6.10; 
Pools 1 and 2 mixed at $6.10 to $6.20 per gross ton 
piers. High volatile coals have shown a consider- 
able drop and are new being quoted at $6.25 to $6.40 
per ton piers. 

Up to the present time the prospect of a railroad 
strike on July Ist appears to have little effect on the 
market. The strike situation is so little understood 
at the present time that if it has any bearing at all 
on the market, it will become known very suddenly. 


QUIET AT BOSTON 


Activity in Trade Is of Little Moment— 
Coalmen to Take Holiday. 


The quiet that has prevailed in the local bitu- 
minous spot market the past two or three weeks 
is still evident in the trade here. There has been 
no marked tendency, either up or down, and the 
only item of particular interest has been the 
bidding on some 26,000 tons of coal for the hospi- 
tal institutions of the State, the rejection of the 
bids and subsequent bidding again by 12 of the 
21 firms that originally sought the business. Of 
course, there is a fair amount of tonnage moving 
to the New England railroads and some to the 
larger public utilities, but aside from that, activity 
in the trade is of little moment. 


As an indication of the slackness in the market, 
comes the announcement that all the coal offices 
in the city will close down Saturday until Wednes- 
day morning to enjoy a three-day holiday. Con- 
sumers have really been conspicuous by their 
absence, due of course to the fact that they have 
been waiting for July Ist and the accompanying 
freight reduction. 


Some of the coal men had voiced the opinion 
that so many buyers have held off making pur- 
chases there will be such a congestion of buying 
orders that the postponement will have defeated 
its own purpose—in other words, the accumulated 
demand will force the market up enough so as 
to offset any advantage due freight rate reduc- 
tion, 


Spot Market Varies. 


The spot market at the present moment varies 
somewhat according to the desirability of the 
business, but the market ranges from $7.75 gross 
ton on cars Mystic to $8.10, with a fair amount 
of tonnage moving between these figures. The 
prevailing quotation is $7.90 on cars Boston. 
This compares with general prices around $8 a 
week ago, the slight easing being due to the rather 
heavy tonnage that is standing at the Southern 
piers waiting for that magic date, July 1st. 

Prices at Norfolk are generally around $6.25 
gross ton f. o. b. piers, though there is some offer- 
ing at $6.10, which is not believed to be all Pool 1. 


Despite the fact that one of the bidders for 
the state coal gave $7.09 as the price on cars at 
Providence, this quotation is by no means indica- 
tive of the spot market at that place, for $7.75 is 
generally quoted on shipments from Providence, 
though some have offered business at $7.50. Prices 
at New Haven run between $8 and $8.25 gross ton 
cars, 

There is very little doing in the all-rail market, 
though what tonnage is available is readily dis- 
posed of at prices varying from $3.60 net ton 
mines to $4.25, depending upon quality. 

Vessel freights on shipping from Hampton 
Roads hold quite firm around the figures that 
have become well nigh fixed, ranging from ‘90 
cents up to $1.25, depending upon size and kind 
of boat. A considerable amount of coastwise coal 
shipment is being done on the cost-plus basis. 

In the anthracite market, business is at a stand- 
still and the offices present an appearance of a 
long drawn out holiday. Hardly anything in the 
way of wholesale business is being done, and the 
retailers are at a point where they must dofe out 
their remaining stocks in one and two-ton lots. 
Considerable hope is expressed that the govern- 
ment may be able to induce the operators and the 
men to get together. President Harding has at 
least been successful in bringing about a con- 
ference, which takes place as this goes to press. 





The Pine Hill Coal Co., with operations at 
Minersville, Pa. produced 304,802 tons of an- 
thracite in 1921, according to the report of Muy: 
Brennan, mine inspector of the 19th district. 
Through an inadvertence, these figure were in- 
cluded with those of another company when the 
tonnage statement for the district was originally 
published in this paper and subsequently in our 
Annual, 


BOSTON COAL BIDS 


State Supply Department Receives Tenders 
From 12 Concerns. 


Boston, June 29.—The 21 New England shippers — 


of bituminous who bid last week on approximately 
26,000 tons of bituminous coal for the various 


state hospitals and schools, had an opportunity” 


to bid on the same coal a second time, when the 
State Supply Department threw out the original 


bids, due to the fact that some of the bidders — 


included a strike clause and others bid on the basis” 
of coal delivered in bins, and still others as of. 
terminal points; some with freights figured before 
July 1st and others after that date. } 
When the first bids were made public and then i 
rejected, many of the bidders decided not to try 
for the business again, in view of the very low 
bid of Curran & Burton, of $7.09 gross ton on 
cars Providence. ; 
There were 12 bids the second time, howeve1. 
and certain of the shippers reduced their price, 
The state saves several thousand dollars due to 
the throwing out of the first bids, though that 
contingency was entirely disregarded jin the de- 
cision of the department to get bids a second time 
and have them all on the same basis, ‘ 
The successful bidders were as follows: 
Metropolitan Coal Co. (bids on gross tons de 
livered in bins); Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


500 tons, $8.27; Boston State Hospital, 2,700 tons, — 


$8.33; Massachusetts School for Feeble Minded at 
Waverly, 1,180 tons, $8.44. 

New England Coal & Coke Co.: Danvers State 
Hospital, Hathorne, 2,200 tons, $8.00 gross ton 
on cars Beverly; Gardner State Colony, East 
Gardner, 600 tons, $7.85 on cars Mystic Wharf; 
Grafton State Hospital, 1,550 tons, $7.85 on cars 
Mystic; and Massachusetts School for the Feeble 
Minded at Parker Siding, Gardner, $7.85 on cars 
Mystic. 

Curran & Burton, Inc.; Foxboro State Hospital, 
1,270 tons, $7.09 on cars at Providence; Medfield 
State Hospital, 2,100 tons, $7.09 at Providence; 
Taunton State Hospital, 1,900 tons, $7.09 at 
Providence; Westborough State Hospital, 3,250 
tons, $7.09 at Providence; Wrentham State School, 
1,540 tons, $7.09 at Providence. 

Friend, Frame & Stineman, Inc.; Northampton 
State Hospital, $7.75 gross tons at New Haven. — 

Pratt Coal Co.; Worcester State Hospital, 


¢ 


Bloomingdale, 2,170 tons, and Worcester State | 


Hospital, Summer street, 1,000 tons, both $9.75. 
delivered in bins. 

Carbon Coal & Coke Co.:; Monson State Hospi- 
tal, Palmer, 1,230 tons; $8.09 ‘at New Haven. 


Department of Correction. 


The Department of Correction of the State of 
Massachusetts called for bids on 4,900 tons of 
bituminous coal, last week, bids to he in the: 
hands of the Commissioner at 12 o’clock noon, 
June 26th, at the State House, Boston. The bids 
were as follows: State Farm Titicut, 2;200 tons; 


Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., $8.671; Carbon Coal & 


Coke Co., $8.97, delivered in bins. 


Massachusetts Reformatory, 1,000 tons, E, Rus-) | 


sell Norton, $9.20. 


Reformatory for Women, Framingham, 700 


tons; Curran & Burton, Inc., $8.41; Pocahontas — 
Fuel Co., Inc., $8.787; Carbon Coal & Coke Gow! 


$9.03; E. Russell Norton, $9.22. 5 


State Prison, Charlestown, 1,000 tons; City Fuel 
$7.24 net ton; — 


Co., $8.09; Burton-Furber Coal Gar 


Metropolitan Coal Co., $8.20 gross; Common-— 
wealth Coal Co., $8.46: Stetson Coal Co.,* $850gm | 
Glendale Coal Co., Inc., $8.40 net ton; Massachu- 


setts Wharf Coal Co., $7.74 net ton. 





The steamer Watsness, carrying 4,000 tons ot 


Welsh anthracite consigned to David Duff & Son, 


of New Bedford, is expected to arrive early next | 


week. The cargo was purchased several weeks 
ago by the New Bedford firm, which is the largest 


dealer in coal in that city. It is stated that ‘the 


& 
‘ 


Welsh coal will have to be retailed at a price © 


substantially in excess of the price charged for — 
at $14.75 at New 


a 


American anthracite, which is 
Bedford, 


: 


) i 


¢ 
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Cincinnati Notes | 


W. R. Tuttle, of the Puritan-Tuttle Coal Co., is 
isiting Minneapolis this week, 

Sid Hostler, of the Globe Coal Co., Chicago, was 
ere in quest of coal supplies this week, 

J. M. Robson, of the Marquette Coal & Mining 
Ze., Chicago, was in the city on Monday. 

Dick Cawthorne, of the Virginia-Harlan Coal Co., 
ineville, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Friday, 

A, A. Liggett, of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., 
s spending a few days this week in Chicago. 

P. W. Slemp, of the Richvein Coal Co., is spend- 
ng the week at ‘Millstone and Jacks Creek, Ky. 

Joe Hampson, of the Francisco Mining Co., Indian- 
polis, visited the Cincinnati coal colony on Friday. 

W. E. Hassey, of the Litz-Smith Fuel Co., Colum- 
mus, was here last week looking into the fuel supply. 

Harold Holmyard, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
to., spent most of last week in the Big Sandy coal 
listrict. 

James Costin, of the Interstate Fuel Co., Indian- 
\polis, was mingling in Cincinnati coal circles on 
Monday. ~ 

Stuart H. Smythe, of the Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co., 
Chicago, was here looking after some needed tonnage 
n Friday. 

-W. S. Wood, of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., 
shiseleston, W. Va., was in the city for a few days 
ast week, 

Wz J. Magee, who has been general manager of 
he Carbon Fuel Co., has been made a vice-president 

f that corporation. 

Wheeler Boone, of the Boone Coal Co., is looking 
fter matters at his company’s mines near Wallins 
‘reek, Ky., this week. 

“George M. Jones, president of the Amherst Fuel 
‘o., Lundale, W. Va. visited the Cincinnati offices 
‘f his company last week, 

'R. M. Tudor, of the Supreme Elkhorn Coal Co., 
Ywale, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Saturday, drawn 
y th the big race at Latonia. 

The Liggett Coal Co, has bought the retail yards 
the Roth Coal Co., in Covington, Ky., and will 
large and re-equip them. 
| W. B. Conradi, of the C. & O. Railway coal de- 
artment, was married on ‘Saturday last to Miss 
torothy Kaiser of this city. 

Hugh Buford, of the Ashless Coal Corporation, 
lazard, Ky., accompanied by Mrs, Buford, took in 
ie fast ponies on Saturday. 

Howard J. Lyons, president of the Industrial Coal 
Coke Corporation, New York, was in Cincinnati 
1 ey looking into the coal situation. 

a P. Avent, Sr., and Guy Darst, of the Bewley- 
t Coal Co., are visiting the mining properties of 
: at Elkhorn City, Ky., this week. 
The Virginia Fuel Co. has moved into much 
rger and better quarters at 923-4 Union Central 
jiilding. It was formerly on the nineteenth floor. 
| : Harmon, of the ,Fort Dearborn Coal Co., 
ucago, stopped off on his way down to the Poca- 
| mtas coal field to spend the week-end in Cincinnati. 
R. S. Young, president, and Alex. Bonnyman, 
my of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., Knoxville, 
a = visited the company’s offices in Cincinnati 
eek, 

R B. Isner, western sales manager of the Old 
ominion Coal Co., was at Elkins, W. Va., on Satur- 
y to attend the wedding of the daughter ‘of Senator 
therland. 

=. M. Radway, of the Richvein Coal Co., has just 
urned from a motor trip to the East. His family 
companied him. Mr, Radway made a business rip 


Ch veland on Saturday. 
ire Fenley, Jr., of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., was 


ied on Thursday last to Miss Margaret Anderson, 
Cincinnati. Mr. Fenley is connected with his 
’s Cleveland selling office. 

rge F, Moore, who is the North Indiana repre- 
tative of the Centrai Pocahontas Coal Co,., and 























N. Wenrich, who is its Ohio representative, are look- 
ing after the company’s interests in Kentu¢ky this 
week. 

Ernest Spreen has resigned his position as resident 
manager for C. M. Moderwell & Co. at Indianapolis, 
and returned to Cincinnati, where it is understood he 
will shortly take on a new engagement. 

Edward O’Toole, vice-president of the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., of Welch, W. Va., visited Cin- 
cinnati last week in the course of a business trip 
which also embraced Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

The Valley Camp Coal Co., of Cleveland, and the 
Kelley’s Creek Collieries Co, have opened a Cincinnati 
sales office at 812 Dixie Terminal Building. C. S. 
Paisley, treasurer and sales manager of the last named 
company, is temporarily in charge. 


| Buffalo Notes | 


Grant H. Jones, vice-president of the Shawmut 
Coal & Coke Co., has gone to Elmira, his former 
residence, visiting friends. 

Among visitors to the city coal trade this week 
was Frank D. Austin of New York, general coal 
freight agent of the Erie Railroad, 

The non-union miners of Evans City, Pa., which 
coal is mostly sold by a Buffalo jobber, went out 
a few days ago, but are again back to work. 

C. L. Couch is in Scranton, where the Weaver 
Coal Co. is interested in a new anthracite washer 
that is beginning to produce coal in quantity. 

The lake-vessel fueling prices remain pretty 
stationery, running about $6.50 to $6.75 delivered 
on board. Vessel owners find the West Virginia 
smokeless coal, which makes up the most of it, is 
very good quality. 

Clark T. Roberts, of Chicago, was in Buffalo this 
week, visiting his brothers: in the trade. He says 
that the Northwest is not worrying over the coal 
situation. Bituminous is coming from southeastern 
Kentucky and it can be used for anthracite if that 
runs short. 

Buffalo bituminous shippers have received tariffs 
giving the new rail rates from the principal fields 
tributary to this market. They are $2.09 from the 
Allegheny Valley, $2.24 from the Pittsburgh district 
and $2.39 from Westmoreland and Connellsville. This 
last rate has always been too high for much busi- 
ness to be done. 

Considerable increase in soft coal mining is re- 
ported in various parts of the Allegheny Valley and 
Pittsburgh fields, while at the same time the union 
agents are especially active there. Operators say 
that the men will go out one day in response to 
pressure and perhaps go back the next day. This 
makes production very irregular. 


| Norfolk Notes | 


Robert Hasler, who has been spending some time 
in Europe, sailed last Friday from Southampton for 
New York. 

Last week R. J. Zimmerman, president of the Old 
Dominion Coal Corporation, visited the branch office 
at Norfolk. 


J. F. Shettler, Jr., New York manager for the 
Spring Coal Co., was in town Tuesday consulting 
with the local representative here. 

F. M. R. Wigg, representing the Houston Coal Co. 
here, was out of town this week on a short visit to 
the New York office of this company, 

Edward O’Toole, Jr., vice-president of the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., at Welch, W. Va., was in the 
city this week visiting the branch office here. 

E. L. Carpenter, vice-president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio C. & C. Co., New York, came’ to Norfolk 
Tuesday and spent the day at the branch office 
located in the Board of Trade Building. 

The C. H. Mead Coal Co., of Beckley, W. Va., has 
recently opened a branch office in Norfolk, located in 
the Board of Trad Building. This office is in charge 
of H. M. Fadeley, who came here some time ago 
from the company’s office at Beckley. 





On Staten Island. 


After the universal complaint in New Jersey of 
domestic coal shortage, it was refreshing to call upon 
a retail distributor in Staten Island and find that he 
still had a comparatively large pile of stove coal, 
He was located on the Staten Island Rapid Transit 
R. R., with a siding and trestle. He said that as 
April Ist approached he had a great time worrying 
as to what should be the best policy. 

Should he stock all the domestic sizes his yard could 
hold, and run the chance of an early settlement, a 
drop in prices and freight, and a considerable loss? 
Or should he play safe and start the strike period 
with little on hand? He decided to stock, and had 
some 2,000 tons of stove coal when mining was sus- 
pended. Today he has about 400 tons, and is still 
taking care of all orders as they come in. This is 
the largest pile on the island today. 

Another dealer had about 50 tons of stove left, and 
reported that he was oversold. He gets his coal by 
boat, 

Some Have Small Stocks. 


Still another had about 150 tons of stove and a 
like amount of egg, with 75 tons of storage nut. He 
remarked that the degradation was considerable in his 
domestic sizes by the time they had been dumped 
from the railroad car into the barge, grabbed up by 
a clam-shell bucket and dropped into a little trestle 
car and spilled from that into his storage pile. 

The average retail dealer on Staten Island ap- 
pears to be well enough supplied to outlast his New 
Jersey friend by two or three weeks, unless his 
trade becomes more excited than they are at present. 

Manufacturing concerns are supplied for about two 
months. 

It is said that dealers from Bayonne are disposing 
of a considerable tonnage on Staten Island, in com- 
petition with those having yards on the island. It 
is difficult to believe that this can continue long in 
view of the ferry fare, which is reported to be $1.85 
for the round trip. With a salesman’s commission of, 
say 25 cents per ton in addition, it does not seem 
as though there would be sufficient left to pay for the 
trucking and handling. It is doubtless temporary, but 
may keep the Staten Islanders on their toes to give 
the kind of service that will hold their trade. 





Ecker Now With Bowater. 


Effective July Ist, Harrison G. Ecker becomes as- 
sociated with W. H. Bowater, Inc., 66 Broadway, 
New York, as general manager. This is the Ameri- 
can connection of W. H. Bowater, Ltd., bunkering 
contractors and coal exporters of London. They 
are one of the largest firms in Great Britain en- 
gaged in that branch of the trade, having offices and 
agencies in all parts of the world. It is planned 
to further expand the American business, particu- 
larly the bunker end. 

Mr. Ecker has been identified with local coal and 
steamship interests for the past ten years. He came 
here from St, Louis, where he was chief chemist at 
the United States Geological Survey’s fuel testing 
plant. For several years he was with the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. His most recent connection was 
with the Quemahoning Creek Coal Co. 

W. E. Wallace, who has been attached to the New 
York office of W. H. Bowater, Inc., for some time 
past, sails on July 15th for Buenos Aires, where he 
will establish an office for W. H. Bowater, Ltd. 
Mr. Wallace was formerly vice-president of the 
Matlack Coal & Iron Corporation, and for a time 
was in charge of that company’s Norfolk office. 


The New River Co. has been producing about 
4,000 tons of coal during the past week or two, 
a rate that is distinctly better than the operations 
during the first part of June, and compares with 
but a 10% capacity production during the early 
part of the strike. The company has presented 
an ultimatum to its employes that they must 
return to their jobs or their houses will be vacated. 
Outside employes have been coming into the 
New River field in increasing numbers of late. 
Coal from the district is selling freely about 50 
cents lower than the maximum of $3.50 established 
by Secretary Hoover. 
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Have Enjoyable Day at Lake Hapatcong— 
Ball Game the Feature. 


Bright and early, June 26th, members of the New 
Jersey Retail Coal Dealers’ Association assembled 
on Lombardy street, Newark. A wave of Secretary 
Broadbent’s hand soon started them in an imposing 
line up Broad street toward their destination, Lake 
Hopatcong, some 35 miles away. 

The majority arrived at the Alamac Hotel be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock. Each car was 
at once escorted to a convenient parking place. Then 
some earlier arrival elected himself guide for the 
newcomers, and conducted them to a little domain 
presided over by L. G. Breitenbach, where parched 
and dusty throats were made happy. Here, too, 
Secretary Broadbent and Chairman Harry B. Sal- 
mon extended the glad hand of welcome and good 
fellowship. Mr. Breitenbach attended to the cheer. 
The password was “Nut Coal.” 

The association and its friends assembled in the 
attractive and especially decorated dining room at 
12:30, where they at once underwent a radical 
change—from retail dealers to consumers. The 
menu provided a delicious repast. 


Not Much Speaking. 


As those assembled began to light up the cigars, 
Chairman Salmon arose and announced that this par- 
ticular meeting was to be devoted to a real good 
time and sports rather than speeches. But he said 


that there were two or three present who had come 
prepared to say a little something, and thought it 
was only right to let them, provided they didn’t 
take too much time away from the sports. 

He then introduced A. R. Knott, of Garfield & 
who 


Proctor Coal Co., was also representing 
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Some officers of N. J. Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
from left to right: G. E. Spottiswoode, vice-president; A. E 
Broadbent, secretary pro tem; Robert L. Ross, treasurer; 
Joseph H. Lucking, president. 


Mr. Knott announced a ball game between the 
Suburbanites and the Newark dealers, designating 
captains and place of meeting of candidates. He 
also said that a potato race would be held for those 
fot interested as spectators or players of baseball. 


The second speaker was State Assemblyman A, N. 
Pierson, of Union County, who spoke on the Good 
Roads Program. He expressed the universal desire 
for good roads as soon as possible, and without 
extra cost. He said that the only way to accomplish 
this is for the voter at this Fall elections to vote for 
a state bond issue of $8,000,000 per year for five 
years, or $40,000,000. Otherwise, it will be necessary 
to take a five-year building holiday, or increase the 
mill tax to a three or four mill tax. Another way 
out might be to continue farming out the roads to 
the counties, but this will be very expensive in actual 
cost, and probably result in less efficient, less uniform 
work, He advised sanctioning the bond issue. 

Both Secretary Broadbent and President Lucking 
then urged every dealer to support the National Re- 
tail Coal Association to the utmost, both morally and 
financially. They dwelt upon the big work which the 
National Association is undertaking to protect the 
retail dealer’s interests at Washington. 

After adjournment there immediately followed a 
pilgrimage to the baseball field in rear of the hotel. 
Oscar Bloch got together a very effective looking 
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team to represent the Newark contingent. J. A te 
McManus captained the Suburbanites. 

The Suburbanites had somewhat the advantage of 
their city competitors, for what they lacked in 
quality they more than made up in quantity. At 
times they had four or five extra men playing on 
their side! Then they had McBurney, who was a 
pitcher of no mean ability, and Jos. Lucking, who 
never let a ball get by him. 

The “coroners” enjoyed talking over Jos. Lucking’s 
catch more than any other feature. Our worthy and 
somewhat rotund president occupied a position out 
in right field when not making runs. At the moment 
of our story he was out there. 

Someone came up to bat, and hit a liner direct for 
Mr. President. He didn’t try to get out of the way— 
he didn’t have time to. He caught the ball skillfully 
between his hands and the pit of his stomach and 
was bowled over like a nine-pin, feet in the air. 
But he did not forget that he was a ball player, even 
though his equilibrium had become misplaced, From 
his disadvantageous position he threw the ball to 
second base just in time to catch the runner and 
put him out. 

Then Knott came up to bat, knees quaking with 
the excitement of facing a pitcher for the first time 
in ten years. Someone whispered “bunt.” He did, 
and succeeded in making first. The same person 
elected himself coach, feeling qualified because of 
the success of his first suggestion, and when the 
pitcher wound up, said “Now, go down to second.” 
Knott put on full speed ahead, and arrived in safety. 
He started to congratulate himself, and clapped the 
“cecond baseman” (as he thought) on the back. But 
it proved to be the previous runner ; second base was 
already occupied! 

After the ball game, a potato race was held. Bruett 
won this event, and W. P. Johnson came in a close 
second. 


Water Tempting. 


Some of the crowd then wandered down to the 
boat house. The water was too tempting to’ resist, 
and several went in, while others played ‘‘Penny Ante” 
on the dock. There was something for everybody 
to do. Even Charles Littlefield became facetious, 
and started splashing Breitenbach, who was getting 
acquainted with the mermaids. Fortunately for 
Breitenbach, he was in his bathing suit. Unfortunately 
for Littlefield, he was not. The decision was in 
favor of L. G., unanimously. 

Passing through Dover on the way home, con- 
siderable interest was shown in trying to locate 
the D. L.. & W,. storage piles. The distributing 
machinery could be seen, but no coal. Ten or 15 
“battleships” on the siding there loaded with what 
looked like screenings were the only evidence of 
coal to be seen. 

To conclude, “A good time was had by all,” seems 
to be a poor way, trite and inexpressive, of describ- 
ing the enjoyment of all participants that day. 
Secretary Broadbent and the officers of the New 
Jersey Retail Coal Dealers’ Association are certainly 
to be congratulated on the excellent way in which 
the pleasurable trip was run, and the fine turn-out of 
members and friends. 





When one looks over the’ answers to inquiries 
relative to coal companies and coal stocks as they are 
printed in financial journals or prepared by the 
financial writers of the dailies, there is often such a 
discrepancy as compared with prevalent trade in- 
formation and belief as to raise a serious question 
as to the accuracy of the views expressed and to 
cause comment as to whether information with refer- 
ence to other securities is prepared along similar 
lines of unfamiliarity with the subject at issue. 





Tidewater Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


Week -——Foreign-——_ 
Ended Cargo Bunker 
Mavi 27 oseiciea meets 24,371 31,312 
Tune Giger iter 44,903 36,456 
Jautte iO: eegsrscoraueutsnoehe 11,866 oe yi 
June 170 wea tates 22,978 30,803 


‘ported through Boston since the great coal strik 
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| New England Notes | 





Stephen G. Matthewson of the Spring Coal Co 
motored down to the Pennsylvania coal fields 
this week on business. He will be back after t 
holiday. ; f 

E, Hosmer, coal purchasing agent of the di 
Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, who has be 
away from his desk for a considerable period, due 
to illness, is reported as progressing nicely. 


There is considerable interest manifested by the 
Boston coal trade in the announcement a few day: 
ago that Smith Burton, of the firm of Curran 8 
Burton, 50 Congress street, Boston, was married in 
Newton to Mrs. Lilla Ellis Atwood. 


The Boston steamer Stephen R. Jones, one of t 
Crowell & Thurlow fleet on her way from Nor 
with a load of coal, came into collision last Monday 
in New York harbor, off Staten Island, with th 
tank steamer Gulf Queen. The Jones received som« 
damage and was reported to have been leaking. 


With the first cargo of commercial coal to be it 


1902, the British steamer Harlseywood arrived 
port Monday of this week from Newcastle-on-Tyn¢ 
England, and berthed at the New Haven coal pier 
South Boston to unload. The boat had 3,700 tons o 
bituminous coal. The passage occupied 20 days, b 
prolonged by a heavy fog encountered off the 
Banks. 

Title to any one of the Shipping Board’s lake-bu 


steel freighters, 300 of which were built during f 
war, may be had for $76,000, according to an ‘ 
nouncement from Washington. This price is 
sidered very cheap, when it is remembered 
cost $900,000 each to construct. The steamer 
tree, formerly in the coal trade to Boston, ha 
sold at this figure to the North Shore Transit 

of Port Huron. | 

The Boston Coal Exchange held an outing Thu 
day at the Hoosic-Whisick Country Club in the 
Hills, attended by about 30 members. A very § 
factory luncheon, which was served at 1 o’clock, 
which members enjoyed informal discussion, 
recreation. William A. Clark, president of the Ne 
England Coal Dealers’ Association, had cha: 
the arrangements of the outing, which took pla 
the annual yacht club affair. 

New England’s coal supply will get a partial t 
Geological Survey, who spent 
Providence, R. I., in connection with the Nati 
Conference of Social Work. Speaking on ~ 
Broken Jar and How to Mend It,” Dr. Ot 
“There are 1,500,000 tons of coal now awaitin 
ers at Hampton Roads. The reason this co 
not move is that freight rates will be redt 
New England and New York 28 cents a ton 
Ist. The buyers are holding off for the sake 
28 cents.” Among Providence railroad off 
was stated that the New York, New Haven & 
ford Railroad Co. has kept the flow of coal 


the strike abreast of its’ consumption in mai 
its reserve for that section of New England, 


nta 


The Rev. J. E. Wilburn, charged with 
shooting a Logan County deputy sheriff 1 
miners’ march of last August during labo 
turbances in the Southern West Virginia 
fields, was found guilty of murder in the s 
degree by a jury in the Jefferson County C 


Court at Charles Town. E 


-——New England-—, Other A 
Cargo Bunker Coastwise Total 
201,452 4,120 145,877 407,132 
203,523 3,192 121,339 409,413, 
188,637 3,760 153,764 385,598 
278,422 10,219 183,278 525,700 
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“Baker Settlements” Defended by Mr. Baker 


o the Editor of SAwarnp’s JouURNAL: 

In a recent issue of the Journal there appeared 
‘an article concerning the decision of Judge Hand 
in the Tidewater Coal Exchange cases instituted 
by the Trustee for the collection of debits alleged 

"to be due to the Exchange for overdrafts of coal. 

From the quotations made your readers would 

receive the impression that Judge Hand held that 

the so-called “Baker Settlements” did not bind 
the Exchange at the time they were made. This 
impression is entirely erroneous in the light of 
the whole decision. 

_ The following quotation from the opinion very 
clearly expresses the view of Judge Hand con- 
cerning this matter: 

“On January 19, 1921, there was a meeting of 
the Executive Cimnimittee at which Baker was 
present. The minutes show that he reported that 
he ‘had settled about thirty‘eight accounts and 
had arrangements with other members of the 

xchange for the settlement of about $100,000 

additional within the next two or three days.’ 

He wished thirty days more to bring the rest 

down to fifty unclosed accounts, ‘when a meeting 

could be held between the fifty people and clean 

i ‘up the whole matter.’ So far there was nothing 

‘ to indicate that any of these settlements had been 

_ unconditionally closed. 

; “However, Baker had told Snider and Kinter 

i at a meeting in Philadelphia on December 27, 

is 





- 


1920, that he would go ahead and take the Bhances 
ee of the approval of the Executive Committee on 
what he had done. Also a day after the meeting 
| of January 19, 1921, Baker drew up a report which 
shows that he Supposed himself to be entitled to 
~ make ‘individual and partial settlements’. It does 
“not indeed appear whether this ever reached the 
knowledge of the Executive Committee, but in 
the absence of contradiction I think I should 
assume that it reached the Exchange, and in the 

. natural course of events it would be communicated 

to the proper authorities. It seems to be notice 
enough. In any case the talk of December 27, 
1920, had advised Snider that Baker meant to 
‘make individual settlements and that alone put 

him on notice. Snider was the chairman and 

“notice to him was notice to the committee. 

' “On February 14, 1921, Baker made his final 
report. He said that over $267,000 of accounts 
had been assigned to him, over $259,000 of debts 
had been assumed, and:that numerous accounts 

were in process of settlement. It appeared that 

mone of these changes had been entered on the 
books, but merely listed. Kinter then announced 

that he had told Baker that anything he did 

would have no legal effect till approved by the 

Committee. Kinter was clearly concerned that all 

should so understand it. On February 21, 1921, 

the Exchange issued a list of debits and credits 

showing in some cases a ‘Baker settlement’. 
“Towever the Committee may have saved its 
rights as against Baker, the evidence certainly 

“indicates, to say no more, that they knew that 

| Baker was going ahead to make individual settle- 

| ments. They might perhaps have supposed that 
| all the assignments and assumptions were taken 
conditionally upon Baker’s getting everybody in, 
but the actual giving of the assignments is rather 
more consonant with a completed transaction than 

with a mere conditional agreement. If the point 
were material I should hold that the inaction of 

e Executive Committee till May -25, 1921, bound 
¥ them by what Baker had done, in view of the 
| notice they had of what he was doing.” 

The Court held that the settlements were rati- 

fied by the Exchange and that the Exchange 
eleased the members to the transactions so far 

as it was possible for the Exchange to do so. 
The opinion holds further, however, that any 








Debtor Members of Tidewater Exchange Who Purchased Credits Are Advised to 
Demand Jury Trial and Also to Consider Filing of Claims. 





purchase of credits after the fixing of the price 
of the Executive Committee was invalid, unless 
every creditor was brought in. The Court said: 

“Therefore even though Baker got a ratification 
for his separate settlements it was invalid, unless 
the purchase of the credit was valid independently. 
* %* %* Tt turns then on whether on January 13, 
1921, the defendant had reason to believe that 
the Exchange was insolvent. * * * It is quite 
impossible to see how any one could suppose 
that the Exchange could pay a hundred cents on 
the dollar.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing that Judge 
Hand imputes knowledge of insolvency to all 
members of the Exchange. There was no proof 
in the case of actual knowledge. If the case had 
been tried before a jury the question of notice 
being one of fact would have been submitted to 
the jury. 

The Madeira-Hill Verdict. 


The “Baker Settlements” were affirmed by the 
verdict in the case of the Trustee against Madeira 
Hill and Company, tried during the present week 
before Judge Burr, in the Supreme Court for the 
City of New York. 

Judge Burr, in denying a motion by the plain- 
tiff to direct a verdict for the plaintiff, made the 
following statement: 

“T am of the opinion from the evidence in 
the case that by reason of the concededly exces- 
sive and erroneous demand for overdrafts and 
shortages made on defendant by the Exchange the 
rights of the defendant as they existed at the 
time of such demand were not cut off or limited 
by such demand, and that defendant still retained 
and retained at the time it acquired the credits 
herein pleaded as set off against the plaintiff’s 
claim the right to deal with its fellow members 
in the Tidewater Coal Exchange on the basis of 
exchange of debits and credits, as such right had 
existed from the beginning; and that as to this 
defendant under the evidence in this case the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange had no legal right to 
commute coal debits into cash as it did and 
thereby fix an arbitrary price as against the 
defendant. 

“In this view I am confirmed by the opinion 
of Judge Learned Hand in the Johnston Coal 
Co. case in which he says: ‘I regard the right 
under Rule 28 of closing accounts as conditional 
upon a demand, thereby giving an opportunity to 
restore in kind; if so there could be no valid 
commutation of coal into money unless this op- 
portunity were given after demand made. This, 
of course, means a proper demand.’ 

“In my opinion there are questions of fact 
for the jury in this case. These questions of fact 
are: Was, the price of $10.00, $11.00 fixed by the 
Executive Committee under the circumstances 
of this case reasonable to the defendant? Were 
the credits acquired by the defendant through 
Baker received and acknowledged by the Ex- 
change and entered upon the books of the Ex- 
change by order of the Commissioner? Were 
such credits acquired without knowledge or notice 
on the part of defendant of the insolvency of the 
Exchange?” 

The jury in the Madeira-Hill case ford that 
there was no notice of insolvency; that the price 
fixed by the Executive Committee was unreason- 
able; and that the Exchange had released the 
debtors in the transactions known as the “Baker 
Settlements.” 

It is important for all debtor members who 
settled to rely on the settlements made and to 
require a jury trial on the questions of fact raised 
by the issues. 

One important matter that the debtor members 
who settled in whole or in part by purchase of 


credits, should consider is the advisability of 
filing claim in the bankruptcy proceeding for the 
credits purchased and assigned to them. The time 
within which claims must be filed expires about 
the middle of July of this year. Care should be 
taken in filing the claims to reserve all the legal 
rights of the claimant. 

I would thank you to publish this communica- 
tion in your next issue for the benefit of a large 
number of your readers who are interested. 

Gipgs L. Baker. 


Washington, D. C., June 24, 1922 





FAVOR SLIDING SCALE 





Some Pennsylvania Bituminous Operators 
Would Base Wages on Prices. 


Some of the central Pennsylvania operators have 
for some time past been in favor of offering the 
miners a sliding scale arrangement, under which 
wages would move up or down as the price of coal 
fluctuated. The British strike of last year was set- 
tled on that basis, and a similar arrangement was in 
effect for years in the lower anthracite region early 
in the present century. At present some of the non- 
union bituminous mines are being operated under 
such a plan, the men receiving a certain percentage of 
the gross selling price of the coal. 

Now it is reported that certain operators in the 
Pittsburgh district have taken up the idea and are 
working in conjunction with the central Pennsylvania 
producers in trying to put it over. How the labor 
leaders and the mine workers themselves view the 
proposition has not been ascertained, but it is doubtful 
if the union officials would approve of it regardless 
of how it might appeal to the rank and file. It 
would naturally mean the elimination of the check-off 
and would otherwise weaken the organization if it 
worked successfully. 

The plan provides for a sliding scale of wages to be 
adjusted monthly and based on the average sales price 
at the mines, including both spot and contract prices. 
Average sales price for each district would be deter- 
mined by reports made each month by the operators 
through their associations and subject to review and 
inspection by the miners. 

For the first month it is proposed that the wage 
basis shall be a modification of the November, 1917, 
scale. On the base figure labor would receive 52 per 
cent of the sales price and the employers 48 per cent. 





Criticism Was Mis-Applied. 


The Coal Association Message states that any mis- 
understandings that may have arisen with Mr. Hoover 
have been corrected and the retail trade is now in 
full accord. 

We thought that this would be the outcome, and in 
view of the circumstances how inappropriate must 
appear the extremely critical comment published by 
some papers supposedly devoted to trade interests. 
Allusions to a public official “cracking under the 
strain,” “amazing failure to grasp simple fundamen- 
tals,” and all that sort of thing, as outlined in an 
article appearing in an inconspicuous journal but re- 
printed, apparently with approval,:in the New York 
State Association Bulletin. 

As we indicated previously, tHe National Association 
made a great mistake in advancing a local difficulty 
to the basis of a national issue, arousing much un- 
favorable comment with respect to the trade by so 
doing. Many wholesale interests have been much 
annoyed by the results, and apparently there is a “rod 
in pickle’ for the two or three Chicago folks who in- 
stigated the controversy. 

When starting on a matter of this sort, dealers 
would do well to think of the possibility of future 
contingencies developing when it would be a matter 
of favor, more or less, to secure tonnage, 

There is good advice as to he who puts on his 
armor taking heed as to getting it off again. 


L. E. Klein, sales manager of Branson, Long & 
McFadden, Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, has 
been sick for the past six weeks, but is expected to 
return to the office in about a fortnight. 
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Unsettlement Continues in Welsh Market 





Curtailment of Exports and of Home Consumption Keep Prices on Downward Trend 
—Falling Off in Demand from France, Italy and South America. 


J 
———————— SSS SOI 


Carpirr, June 20.—Welsh coal prices have con- 
tinued their downward course and with no im- 
provement in the export section of the market, 
business continues on a restricted scale. Stocks 
are accumulating on all hands and irregularities 
in prices are daily occurring, many collieries feel- 
ing disposed to cut prices to effect sales and 
dispose of the heavy stocks which are about. 

The cause of the slump is not easy to diagnose. 
Although exports have fallen off to a moderate 
extent, this is not considered to be the main 
cause. Production keeps at a high level and is 
in excess of demand. For the week ended June 
3rd, a total of 1,016,500 tons was mined in South 
Wales, which is around the record level for 1922. 
In the case of Best Admiralty Large, prices have 
fallen in places as much as 2/6 per ton in the 
past month, 

An important contributory factor to the meagre- 
ness of the inland demand has been the engineers’ 
strike, but with the conclusion of this strike, a 
large number of coke ovens are again getting into 
operation with the result that coking small coals 
are in demand, which causes a firmer market at 
Cardiff for small coals of practically all de- 
scriptions. 

With an excess of large coals, however, col- 
lieries are willing to concede a little on small coal 
prices provided buyers are willing to take a little 
of their large coal stock from their hands. 


Operations Irregular; Railroads Congested. 


Most of the Welsh collieries are finding it very 
dificult to insure regular working at the pits, 
for with the accumulating of stocks on railroad 
sidings a large number of cars are held up. Rail- 
road sidings are blocked with coal, and it is stated 
that to effect a clearance of cars certain of the 
Best Admiralty smokeless steam coal collieries 
have taken as low as 26/— to effect prompt 
business. 

Exporters realize that the buying which was 
expected from America has turned out a will-o- 
the-wisp and are resigned to the fact that they 
cannot look to the American strike for a stimu- 
lated demand. 

The falling off of exports can be seen from the 
table given below, but it must be borne in mind 
that the week under review was affected by the 
intervention of holidays at Whitsuntide, when coal 
tipping was suspended for two days. 


Exports for Week of June 9th. 


Exports from Wales for the week ended June 
9th were 384,957 tons, the direction of which was 
as follows: 


Destination Tons 
Frances <5 .cscds ea elegy sie leit eneeneetene 98,087 
Ttaly 6 ods fe 9d hee sg ole ee 82,948 
South America ......9 0 caiternenee 47,367 
Spaitl (4c8...s. 000 «eee 18,664 
Portugal ......00..¢ «see eee 30,145 
GYECOn. e05 cece 1s olan een Rena 730 
British coalinge depots. ceeerae 59,696 
@ther destinations . 7eeeneeeeneier 47,320 

Total 2545.5... See eee 384,957 


This compares with 544,271 tons shipped in the 
week ended June 2nd, which week was the second 
highest since April. There is a heavy fall-off in 
exports to South America and France. Italy, too, 
is not purchasing in so large a measure, and most 
of the coal which is now being shipped is that 
contracted for some months ago. 

Nominally Best Admiralty large coal is quoted 
at Cardiff at 26/6, but firm business and early ton- 
nage will secure a concession. Second grades are 
approximately ruling at the same levels, but are 
not difficult to obtain at 26/. 


Best steam smalls are in fairly good demand 
and are the best spot in the market, current prices 
ranging from 17/__ to 18/6. Monmouthshire coals 
are occupying the highest place in the market and 
range approximately at the same prices as 
Admiralty coals, whereas their place is generally 
found 1/__ per ton less. Second grade, or Eastern 
Valley Monmouthshire coals, are in heavy supply 
and with large stocks sales have been known to 
have been effected as low as 23/6 f. o. b., but 
the better descriptions are being held to a mini- 
mum of 25/. 


Ruling Prices on Welsh Coals. 


Approximate ruling prices of various descrip- 
tions are as follows: 


Large ey SO eel ohs 
Best Admiraltiesm eect «cries 26/ to 26/6 
Second Admiralties es. a. eeiee 26/26/76 
Best Low. Wolatilestercicei ates iteiet tel 24/6 “ 25/6 
Other’ LowsViolatilemeemse rere 23/6 “ 24/ 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 26/9 26/6 
Other Monmouthshires............. 25 /—e 26): 
Inferior Monmouthshires and Or- 

dinary Cardiff Large .........- 23/ “ 24/6 
Smalls. 
Best Steams #cece ties reenter 17/— “1876 
Ordinary Steanis ch seer eee aleve Eo IW 
Inferiors: “24cG eee nee eels eye Se Ny A 
Washed Niutstiten swat: sire iieteiererreer 23) SA ys 
Washed! Smalls esaetiresteterrertet ten 18/6 
Foundry ‘Coke ise c eee ee 32/0 ane oo/, 
Patent .Puele e. tnoe cena etter 24/6 “ 28/ 


Freights from Cardiff. 


Freights are rather uncertain and irregular, but 
there is still an abundance of tonnage and insuffi- 
cient orders to absorb all vessels seeking employ- 
ment. Recently rates have declined, and with the 
low levels to which freights are keeping, numerous 
ship owners are beginning once more to lay-up 
tonnage pending better times. 


Approximate ruling rates are: 


Amsterdam ....... 6/ Portugal ects ena 10/ to 12/ 
Antwerp! .2eaeaee 7/ Montevideo .....-. 14/6 
Bahia Blanca...... Vo Piraeus vce 15/ 
Constantinople .... 1476. “Rouen bwesdees css Os OMSL 
Genoa Options....9/9 to 10/6 Malta ........+--. 10/6 
French Bay....... 6/ tow? Marseilles oc. 0. 11/ to 13/ 
North USpatninenes se 10 River Plate....... 14/6 
South Spain....... 12/to'13/ ‘Quebec’ 4. ostse- as 11/6 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 

Lake movement of bituminous increased during 
the week ended June 18th, but was still far short 
of that in the corresponding period a year ago. 
A total of 377,952 tons of cargo coal was dumped 
over the piers at Toledo and Sandusky, as against 
1,085,031 tons in 1921. Of the total, 70,975 tons 
were consigned to Lake Erie destinations not 
ordinarily taking lake coal, the quantity shipped 
to regular Lake destinations being only 306,977 
tons. Some comparative figures are shown below. 


Cargo coal. Vessel fuel. 


Weed ended May 28..... 341,115 10,155 
Week ended June 4.... 290,445 9,867 
Week ended June 11.... 283,531 9,579 
Week ended June 18..... 377,952 10,426 
Season to June 187... .-- 2,943,128 96,002 
Corres. period 1921..... 7,782,957 236,776 
Corres. period 1920..... 2,759,206 252,172 
Corres. period 1919..... 7,697,614 347,878 


The cumulative dumpings of cargo coal for 
the season to date now amount to 2,943,128 tons, 
but of this, 738,121 tons went to Buffalo and 
other unusual destinations. The quantity shipped 
up the lakes to customary destinations has been 
only 2,205,007 tons. This is 550,000 tons short of 
1920, and about 5,500,000 tons short of 1919 and 
1921. 
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GULF OPERATORS HOPEFUL 


Look for Better Demand with Freight Rate 
Reduction in Effect. 


Brecxiry, W. Va., June 28—George Wolfe, secre- 
tary of the Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, 
says it has been made very clear to Secretary Hoover 
that the continued and increasing accumulation of 
coal at the piers would hinder mining operations very 
materially. Secretary Hoover, having been fully ap- 
prised of the gravity of the situation, immediately 
issued a public appeal to consumers. The appeal 
seems to have fallen on deaf ears, particularly in view 
of the fact that freight rates to tidewater will be re- 
duced 28 cents per ton on July Ist. 

The New England markets are amply supplied, 
exports amount to nothing, and the present unusually 
large production now going to tidewater, in conjunc- 
tion with the contemplated freight reduction, may 
well account for the excessive accumulation at 
Hampton Roads. It is felt, however, that with the 
usual slowing up in production due to July Fourth, 
and with the freight rate reduction out of the way, 
coal will certainly commence to move July Ist. 

There seems to be a fair market for coal in New 
York City, Philadelphia and Baltimore. These ports, 
however, without the aid of New England, cannot 
absorb all of the coal now going to the piers. The 
West does not seem to be uneasy about its coal sup- 
ply at the present time. Buyers in that section are 
probably holding off purely to get the benefit of the 
freight rate reduction. 

All of this would indicate that either the country 
has a larger reserve stock of coal than the statisticians 
figure, or else the country is not consuming the 
8,000,000 tons per week which the United States Geo- 
logical Survey seems to figure out as being the ton- 
nage consumed each week, 

Non-union mines of the country have done their 
full duty; the railroads have furnished most excellent 
facilities for transportation, but the dear public will 
not buy. Hence we should keep in mind that any coal 
shortage which may develop in the future will be 
partly the public’s fault. 


Will Sue U. M. W. 


Basing the action on the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Coronado 
case, it is understood that certain coal and coke 
operators in the Connellsville region are planning 
to enter suit against the United Mine Workers 
locals. 

The actions will be civil, although it is possible 
that criminal liability may be alleged in connec- 
tion with some of the recent outbreaks where 
property has been damaged and non-union 
workers subjected to personal violence. The 
principal contention of the operators will be that 
they have sustained damage through the action 
of the organizers in their efforts to unionize the 
region. 

These efforts have resulted in the suspension 
of operations in whole or in part, which has oc- 
casioned heavy loss of business to the operators. 
This was one of the main points covered by the 
Coronado case, the lower court having awarded 
treble damages. The Supreme Court reversed 
that part of the verdict in that the national in- 
stead of the local organization had been held liable 
for the damage. 





Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River 
and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 
shown in the: following table, with comparison 
for a year ago: 


m— 1922 -——1921I—— 
Week Ended Anth. Bit. Anth. Bit. 
AViay 2/ «ster sletaie 815 965 2,470 2,945 
ane. 3... caer 590 565 Sea hili 3,028 
Waive 10: . vaceee 572 520 3,118 3,194 
June 17. ..ceeetes 653 514 3,462 3,486 
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Beckiey, W. Va., June 28.—The committee ap- 
| by Rabbi Nise of New York, to visit the 
Z River coal fields to investigate conditions 
t the invitation of the operators left Beckley 
ra Charleston after spending a part of four days 
aterviewing miners, citizens, union officials and a 
sw of the operators and eiticials of the companies. 
Arriving in the city on Monday of last week 
le party, composed of Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, 
the Free Synagogue; Winthrop Lane, New York 
ournalist, and Rev. Father R. A. McGowan, of 
Nashington, went into conference with officials of 
e United Mine Workers, then went into the coal 
ields nearby and adjacent to Beckley, where they 
onferred with the men who are on strike, but not 
‘on erring with the men who were working and 
lave been working since the strike began. 
On Monday evening a half hour’s conference 
vas held with George Wolfe, secretary of the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association. At this 
ime the party was extended an invitation to 
isit the Winding Gulf fields, one of the largest 
yon-union fields in the State of West Virginia, 
ind where the men have worked continuously 
ind are living under most favorable industrial 
sonditions. The party declined the invitation on 
he grounds of not having time to go into that 
jection, as they were more keenly interested in 
the other fields. 
On Tuesday morning, the party visited Eccles 
ind conferred with the men formerly employed 
by the New River Collieries Co., but who now 
ire on strike. Here they found, however, most 
“the men at work and little actual need except 
among those men who refused to go back to 
work. 
= Find Few in Need of Relief. 


- During the afternoon a trip was made to Scar- 
oro, the seat of operation of one of the New River 
Co.'s mines, and one of the best coal towns in 
che entire New River field. They conferred with 
anion men and strikers, who are receiving relief 
‘rom the union relief station. It was ascertained 
t at this point only about 150 men were re- 
ceiving relief out of three coal towns in which 
are employed several hundred men. The others 
hot receiving relief are all back at work and living 
ander most favorable conditions. 
The party then went to Oak Hill to visit the 
Mich advertised tent colony, but instead of find- 
a great number of families found ten families 
only, living in tents. The families were being 
by the United Mine Workers’ organization, 
m food which is shipped to them from the 
outside. Some few of the men are working at 
rk other than that of mining. For this work 
eo are receiving wages which are much less 
than those which they would receive were they 
working in the mines. 
On Wednesday morning, ‘the party visited the 
fices of the New River Co. and conferred with 
. A. Scott, president of the company and also 
resident of the New River Operators’ Associa- 
on, together with Edward Graff, manager of 
ines. Here the committee was given statistics 
id information as to the earnings of the em- 
Yloyes of the company, which operates 15 mines 
in the New River fields. 


Records Disclose Big Earnings. 


It was shown that a vast majority of the men 
tho work regularly receive wages of $6.50 per 
day to $13.50 per day, netting them an average 
ff $920 to $2,300 per year, the men working on 
average of 140 to 185 days during the year. 
lad the men drawing $920 per year worked the 
ime time as the men drawing the $2,300, they 
uld have received the same pay. 

In many cases these men receiving the lower 































New River Investigation One-Sided 


rommittes Appointed by Rabbi Wise Spend Most of Their Time Interviewing 
Strikers and Show Little Desire to Hear the Other Side. 


salaries lay off for long intervals and fail to take 
advantage of the work offered them. These 
figures represent those who load and dig coal, 
while the men working by the day in these same 
fields draw from $989 to $2,100 per year. The 
same is true of these men who draw $989 as 
those who drew the minimum wage among the 
coal diggers and loaders, Should they have worked 
when work was offered them, they would have 
earned the maximum of $2,100 per year. 


It was during this conference that the com- 
mittee was shown how the company is seeking 
to work with the men through welfare commit- 
tees in each and every coal town, and how in 
cases of sickness and other affliction they are 
cared for and given aid and relief. 


Leaving the company offices, the committee 
then went to various other camps and towns and 
there conferred with the strikers. In its first 
statement given out the committee said, “The 
committee is finding much actual need among the 
striking miners.” 

The committee ascertained through both miners 
and operators that this number is being greatly 
reduced, for more than two-thirds of the 10,000 
striking miners in the New River fields have re- 
turned to work and are now working steadily, 
and daily they are returning to work in great 
numbers. In many of the operations production 
has reached normal. 


On Thursday morning the committee left 
Beckley, Father McGowan going to Fayetteville 
and later to Montgomery, on the edge of the 
Kanawha fields. Rabbi Goldstein went to Thur- 
mond where he spent the day visiting various 
camps, conferring with strikers. 


The New River fields comprises 111 mining 
operations, so that to visit all of them within a 
period of four days would be an impossibility. 
To learn all of the conditions in each camp would 
take months. To confer with all classes of 
workers and those having to do with the handling 
of coal would take even longer. 

The committee in making its survey found the 
vastness of the job much greater than they 
imagined and were only able to touch a few places 
and spots which would ordinarily require months 
to cover. 


U. S. Steel to Develop Coal. 


Word comes from Pittsburgh that the National 
Mining Co., a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation, 
will open two coal mines in Washington County, 
Pa., one in Carroll township, the other in Cecil 
township. Ginger Hill, 14 miles from Washington 
on the National Pike, has been selected as the site 
for a new town to care for the Carroll develop- 
ment. 


It will come into existence with 700 houses and 
a population of about 3,500. It is understood it 
will be increased until the population reaches 
10,000 and the number of houses 2,000. 


The corporation is opening up a block of 16,000 
acres, the last big undeveloped tract in Washing- 
ton County. This area was formerly held by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and the Mingo Coal Co., 
both U. S. Steel subsidiaries. The National Min- 
ing Co. has also secured the Star Coal Co., includ- 
ing the tipple at Courtney, and part of the Harbi- 
son-Walker holdings, the remainder of the latter 
property going to the Pittsburgh Coal Co, 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has large hold- 
ings about five miles from Washington, with 100 
acres of surface that would form an excellent loca- 
tion for a town. It is believed these holdings will 
become active soon. 
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ANTHRACITE TAX UPHELD 


State Supreme Court Sustains Legislature in 
Making Levy of 114 Per Cent. 


In a decision handed down last Saturday the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court holds that the 
anthracite tax law of 1921 is constitutional. This 
law, which provides for a tax of one and one- 
half per cent on the mine price of anthracite, went 
into effect July 1, 1921. Although it has been in 
force a year, the producing companies have not 
made any payments on account of the tax, pend- 
ing the outcome of the test suit. 


The Supreme Court’s opinion affirms the de- 
cision of the Dauphin County Court at Harris- 
burg, which declared anthracite and bituminous 
coal were different commodities and that the act 
taxing anthracite alone was constitutional. 


It was contended by Roland C. Heisler, a share- 
holder in the Thomas Colliery Co., who brought 
the original suit, that to tax anthracite and not 
bituminous was discriminatory, because they came 
in competition with each other. 


Another Appeal Likely. 


The way is now clear for an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. It is a foregone 
conclusion that this action will be taken, as the 
anthracite operators are anxious to have the 
matter settled for all time. On two previous oc- 
casions in the past ten years the Pennsylvania 
Legislature has placed a tax on hard coal, only 
to have the law upset by the State courts. 


Now the highest State court has upheld legis- 
lation that was intended to raise approximately 
$7,500,000 annually from the anthracite producers 
and compel them to pass the burden along to the 
retail trade, and ultimately to the consuming 
public. 


With domestic sizes selling at about $8 a ton, 
a tax of one and one-half per cent would amount 
to 12 cents a ton if it were evenly distributed 
over all the sizes. But as the steam sizes have to 
compete with bituminous, it would be necessary 
to add an extra sum to the selling price of the 
larger sizes. The increase would amount to at 
least 15 cents a ton, which in the case of a great 
many places represents fully one-half of the freight 
rate reduction which goes into effect July Ist. 


Mine Cave Law Stands. 


The Kohler Mine Cave Act of 1921, was upheld 
Monday when the Luzerne County Court decision was 
reversed by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and 
the act, empowering municipal authorities to take 
steps to prevent anthracite mining when it endangers 
public utilities, highways, bridges, stores, factories 
and dwellings, upheld. 

The particular case involved in the court’s decision 
was that of H. J. Mahon and his wife against the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. The plaintiffs had filed a bill 
to restrain the coal company from mining coal under- 
lying their property near Pittston because of the 
cave-in hazard. 


Boat Owner Makes Innovation. 


It might not be supposed that the name of a 
boat would have particular business significance, 
but we notice that one well-known transportation 
line has taken away the names of all its craft 
and substituted numbers instead. It was found 
that some consignees objected to receiving coal 
in boats bearing the names of coal people with 
whom they had had unsatisfactory dealings, or 
otherwise made objection to, 

In order to avoid any adverse sentiment on 
this account, it was deemed best to omit the 
names entirely, as sometimes a boat with a satis- 
factory name was not available. It might not be 
supposed that sentiment would extend quite as 
far as this in business circles, but we are assured 
that it is a fact. 
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That President Harding recommend to Congress 
the appointment of two commissions, one to investi- 
gate the anthracite situation and the other the bitu- 
minous situation, is the substance of a report sent to 
the President by J. A. Hopkins, national chairman 
of the Committee of 48, with headquarters in New 


York City. Mr. Hopkins, who made a personal in- 
vestigation of the coal situation at the request of the 
National Bureau of Information and Education, says 
that his letter has been referred to H. L. Kerwin, 
director of conciliation of the Department of Labor, 
and that bills are now being prepared for introduc- 
tion in the House and Senate embodying his (Mr. 
Hopkins’) proposals. 

Mr. Hopkins takes the Administration at Washing- 
ton to task for not taking action to solve the trouble 
between the operators and miners, and says the ef- 
forts of the Federal Trade Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to investigate the situa- 
tion have been blocked by injunctions brought at the 
instance of the coal operators. 

Mr. Hopkins’ letter to the President follows: 

“The coal strike, involving both the anthracite and 
the bituminous industries, which was called on April 
Ist, is still unsettled. It is frankly admitted that a 
coal famine is imminent. 

“There are three parties to this controversy—the 
operators, who are being ably represented by the Na- 
tion Coal Association; the operatives, whose interests 
are represented by the United Mine Workers; and 
the consuming public, which has no organization to 
represent it, but the guardianship of whose interests 
is the paramount duty of the Administration which 
the people of the country have placed in power, 

“Up to the present time, this Administration, rep- 
resenting the public, has initiated no proceedings lead- 
ing to a permanent solution of this vital problem, nor 
have any steps been taken to ascertain the underlying 
facts, without which a solution is impossible. The 
efforts of the Federal Trade Commission and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the 
situation have been blocked by injunctions brought 
at the instance of the coal operators, 


“Under these circumstances, and realizing the 
necessity for immediate action, I have at the request 
of the National Bureau of Information and Educa- 
tion personally investigated the situation and beg to 
enclose copy of my report herewith. You will ob- 
serve that this report is based upon the just demands 
of the operators, the operatives and the consuming 
public, which are briefly summarized as follows: 


Operators Entitled to Fair Profits. 


“The operators are entitled to a fair return upon 
the capital actually invested, compensation for any 
legitimate financial risks incurred, and a fair per- 
centage of profit over and. above the cost price of 
the coal when delivered to the consumer. 

“The operatives are entitled to a living wage, proper 
living conditions, and reasonable protection against 
dangers incidental to their occupation, 

“The consuming public has a right to demand that 
coal shall be mined and delivered at its doors at a 
maximum of efficiency and at the lowest price con- 
sistent with the rights of those who mine and deliver 
it. 

“You will observe that this report demands the 
appointment of a non-partisan commission specifically 
vested with adequate authority to compel the opera- 
tors and operatives to furnish all necessary informa- 
tion and to submit all their records for examination. 
It also recommends that the commission should be 
charged with the duty of utilizing the information 
obtained to accomplish the following purposes: 


Would Eliminate Some Mines. 


“To standardize the mines on the basis of their pro- 
ductive capacity, and if necessary, to order the clos- 
ing of all mines which by reason of their natura! 
limitations fall below this standard, 


Asks Harding to Appoint Commissions 


J. A. Hopkins, Head of Committee of 48, Urges President to Create an Investigating 
Body for Bituminous Industry and Another for Anthracite. 










“To standardize the cost of living for mine work- 
ers and the living conditions which must be supplied 
to them in order to surround them with reasonable 
comforts, recognizing in so doing the psychological 
effect of such surroundings in respect to their ef- 
ficiency. 

“To standardize a basis for arriving at the over- 
head costs of producing the coal and delivering it at 
the door of the consumer, recognizing in this compila- 
tion that the standardized cost of living for the 
miners must be first an irreducible item of expense. 


“To translate this latter item into a national wage 
scale; taking into consideration the special hazards 
incidental to mining, and the uncertainty of employ- 
ment, offsetting. the latter so far as possible by a 
monthly instead of a daily basis of employment. 


“To ascertain and provide, through Federal legisla- 
tion, for the charging of a fair percentage of profit 
(and no more) upon the actual price of the coal, in- 
cluding freight charges to destination, this percentage 
to include all costs of distribution from the point of 
delivery by the railroad or water carrier to the actual 
door or the factory of the consumer. 


Seasonal Freight Rates Favored. 


“To consider the recommending of proper legisla- 
tion, including if necessary a seasonal grading’ of the 
freight rates that will eliminate the irregular weekly 
production, avoid the consequent car shortages, and 


establish so far as possible a continuity of employ- 
ment. 


“It is obvious that the duties of such a commission 
would necessarily include a report from it as to the 


advisability or necessity of nationalizing the coal in- 
dustry. 


“This report and these recommendations have been 
carefully considered by our National Executive Com- 
mittee, which has now instructed me respectfully to 
request you immediately to recommend to Congress 
the appointment of two commissions, properly em- 
powered and duly instructed to investigate the entire 
situation and to report their recommendations to Con- 
gress, viz.: 

“A—Bituminous Commission, composed of nine 
members—three to be appointed by the National Coal 
Association, three by the United Mine Workers, and 
three who have been approved by the first six to 
represent the consuming public, charged with the duty 
of investigating and reporting upon the bituminous 
industry, 

“B—Anthracite Commission, consisting of nine 
members, three appointed by the anthracite operators, 
three by the United Mine Workers, and three who 
have been approved by the first six, representing the 
consuming public, to make a similar investigation and 
report in respect to the anthracite industry. 


“Both commissions to be non-partisan in character, 
and members of the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate to be ineligible to serve on 
either commission, 


“Furthermore, I have been directed by our Na- 
tional Executive Committee to request that pending 
the result of such investigations, your Administration 
immediately take steps to terminate the present in- 
tolerable conditions by demanding that both the op- 
erators and the operatives resume work on a basis 
that will guarantee to the workers a living wage, 
to the operators a reasonable profit, and the consum- 
ing public the mining and delivery of coal at their 
doors, at the lowest price consistent therewith. 


“In the event of either the operators or the opera- 
tives refusing to accede to such a demand, I have also 
been directed to ask that you, as the executive head 
of the Administration, and the representative of the 
consuming public, take steps to operate the mines 
forthwith, under government supervision, reserving 
any disputed differences in wages and profits for sub- 
sequent adjustment.” 
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WHERE DANGER LIES 


Smith Urges Coal Men Not to Ignore thy 
Tendency of the Times. ¥ 


° 

In an address delivered before the Nationa 
Conference of Social Work at Providence lz 
Monday, George Otis Smith, Director of 1 
U. S.. Geological Survey, said: > 

“Whenever public interest is aroused in the co 
question, the defensive note of the coal men i; 
likely to be that appeal for ‘less Governme 
business,’ an appeal with which I sympathize sg 
far as Governmental regulation might drag politic 
into business. The political danger that re 
confronts the coal business is that the leaders i 
the industry will too long be blind to the tren 
of the times. t 

“In this year of the independence of the Un 
States of America, the 146th, the American peo 
are not reactionary—the old ways of doing iu 
ness are not to be the new ways. Our revere 
for the privileges and rights of private business i 
giving way to a new attitude: We are asking 
what is private business and what is public br 
ness. : 

“Forced to extremes by private disregard of 
public interest, this tendency in popular thouglit 
may even become dangerous, and Secretar 
Hoover’s recent statement to the operators th 
‘if our coal industry does not govern itsel 
will surely be governed by the public’ was 
warning of that danger. , 

More Business in Business. 

“So I suggest that if ‘less Government in busi 
ness’ is desired, the best means to that end is 
more business in business. ie 

“Our best mines are so planned and equipped 
and operated as to demonstrate how efficient 
coal mining can be, and a similar statement can 
doubtless be made of certain units in the m 
chandizing of coal; yet the average coal min 
and the average coal yard are far from being 
gratifying exhibits of that engineering ability o 
business thrift which we like to regard as typical 
American, < 

“In bringing about the adoption of these higt 
standards and more business-like practices in tl 
coal business, public opinion must be the fo: 
that refuses capital to open or operate unneede¢ 
mines, that refuses to pay wages or profi 
figured on an expectation of one-third idlene 
and two-thirds work, that encourages off-seasc 
purchase and storage of coal by consumers— 
above all we need an enlightened public opinios 
that puts a ban alike upon the selfish disrega 
of the interests of the producer of coal by 
purchaser, and of the interests of the consut 
by both the mine operator and the mine worl 

“The present unhappy condition of the c 
industry is not an aftermath of the war; rat 
the blame for most of the evils that burden 
coal business and have burdened it for ye 
must be laid on the common garden varie 
blind selfishness. The sharp buying of coal an¢ 
disregard of contracts whenever the market fa ors 
the buyer, the profiteering by the operator o1 
dealer when his turn comes, the collective b 
gaining with the walk-out as the club—all # 
bring unnecessary hazards into the business © 


add useless costs to the product.” cy 


















Cosgrove & Co.’s New Agency 


Jounstown, Pa. June 29.—Announcement 
made of the appointment of, Cosgrove & Comp: 
as sole western distributors of the well k 
“Admiralty” coal produced at Sun and Ee 
West Virginia, by the New River Collieries 

The territory designated for the sale of ‘Se 
miralty” Coal by the Cosgrove organization cor 
sists of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisco 
sin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Io’ 
Nebraska, Kentucky, Missouri, and Canada 
of Toronto. 

The property producing this coal consists of 
approximately 18,000 acres of Beckley and Sew: 
coal. The entire territory is. served by both t 
Virginian and the Chesapeak and Ohio Railroa 
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Preparation and Sizing of Anthracite 


Mine ee Tells Retailers of Problems Encountered by Producers and of Efforts 


Made to Insure the Public Getting Clean Coal. 


From an address by J. B. Warriner, general man- 
ager, Lehigh Coal ‘& Navigation Co., at Trenton 
convention of Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ 
ecson. 


I 





at least one of the problems of the retailers, I 
assure you. We know something of the vagaries 
of the ultimate consumer, and of your problem 
in dealing with him. We know, for instance, 
- how he allows his furnace to fill up with soot 
‘and then calls you up on the.’phone, tells you 
to come up and take your load of blankety-blank 
‘stone out of his cellar at once, and hangs up 
the receiver. We appreciate your position. 
Unfortunately, however, we feel that the retailer 
placed in that position too often gives the con- 
sumer a diplomatically worded answer to the 
Fs _ general effect that he is having great trouble 
getting decent coal from the mines, and that he 
will take the matter up with them again, etc., etc. 
Naturally, the consumer promptly trafisfers his 
‘curses to the so-called coal barons, whom every- 
one is cursing anyway and who are supposed to 
be impervious to such things. 
I know that at the present time many members 
of your fraternity do not follow out the above 
described procedure. You send a trouble man 
* Berens, clean out the disgruntled customer’s fur- 
‘nace, start his fire for him again and leave him, 
still grumbling probably, but with not much of 
a peg left on which to hang his troubles. Such 
procedure is most commendable. The retailer 
who still follows the other practice may be able 
to turn a customer’s wrath temporarily against 
the operator, but he will certainly not gain in 
_ the long run. 
We are, all of us, together in this staunch if a 
trifle battered old tub called the “Coal Business,” 
_ and no one of us can rock the boat without danger 
of getting drenched himself. 
f ; 


Methods Fairly Well Standardized. 
Wi 


_ When it comes to the preparation of coal, there 
2 are a great many individual and varying problems 
to be solved. Preparation methods are fairly well 
standardized throughout the region, especially in 
- fundamentals, but local variations in practice are 
_ required to meet local variations in quality of 
_ product. The highest grade of pure coal received 


{ 
: We at the mines have a keen appreciation of 
i 
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‘ from the mine contains probably about five per 


cent of chemical ash; the lowest grade may con- 
tain as high as twenty per cent. 
* The mined coal may contain anywhere from 
ten per cent to forty per cent of foreign matter 
+ or refuse. When mined from flat or low pitch 
- measures, a great deal of refuse can be separated 
from the coal inside and not brought to the 
breaker. When mined from highly pitching meas- 
ures, all the refuse that comes down the chutes 
with the coal, must be sent to the breaker to be 
separated out. 

In preparing the coal for market the different 
physical characteristics of the coal and refuse 
are utilized, such as the relative appearance, 
specific gravity and friction. The difference in 
specific gravity between the coal and the refuse 
has been determined to be the characteristic that 
‘ean be taken advantage of with best results. 
However, there is some coal so heavy and some 
bone and slate so light that there is very little 
difference in specific gravity. 

Because of that, no matter how efficient the 
machine, some refuse is bound to accompany the 
coal to market, and some coal will accompany 
refuse to the dump heap. To a certain extent, 
this can be corrected by hand picking, but the 
process is expensive, and while used to a consid- 
erable extent for larger sizes of coal, is not 
practical for the smaller sizes. 
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None of the mechanical separators now in use 
will give satisfactory results on any but reason- 
ably uniformly sized material. This makes it 
necessary to screen the material carefully before 
attempting the removal of the refuse. The refuse, 
in other words, has to be carried along with the 
coal until the sizing process is completed. After 
the sizing is completed the material goes to the 
mechanical separators, which usually consist of 
specific gravity machines known as jigs. After 
passing through the jigs, hand picking of the 
larger sizes occurs and the different sizes are 
conveyed to loading pockets ready for transfer 
to railroad cars for shipment. 


Lip Screening. 


The extensive conveying and handling of the 
coal after the preliminary sizing causes consider- 
able breakage and makes necessary an auxiliary 
sizing immediately before the coal is loaded into 
railroad cars for shipment. This is done by means 
of what are known as lip screens, which are 
perforated plates inserted in the chutes leading 
from the loading pockets to the railroad cars. 


One of the criticisms that we often hear at the 
mines in regard to the retail handling of coal is 
that our practice of lip screening is not uniform 
or scientific. You gentlemen can best judge for 
yourselves of the justice of the criticism. I can 
only suggest that if the criticism is merited you 
will find it greatly to your advantage to get 
together on some standardized practice in this 
regard as quickly as possible. 


It is the most earnest desire of the producers 
to furnish to the trade the highest quality product 
that can be produced and prepared for market 
with the necessary degree of uniformity as regards 
both quantity and quality. It will readily be seen 
that absolute purity in the product cannot be 
obtained. In the first place, as I have already 
stated, the minimum ash in pure coal is about 
five per cent. I have stated also that no machine 
at the present time known will entirely separate 
slate from coal or coal from slate. Absolutely 
clean separation is still a laboratory proposition, 
though at the present time certain machines, based 
on the principle of the float and sink machine 
used in laboratories, are being experimented with 
to determine whether or not they can be made 
practical from a commercial point of view. 


Appearance Not a Safe Guide. 


Even if they are successful, and come into gen- 
eral use, I am of the opinion that the trade will 
still complain of impurities in coal, and this brings 
me to the subject of appearance. This is still 
the principal method by which the quantity of 
coal is judged, and as even pure coal varies 
greatly in appearance, this method is far from 
being an exact science. Gray coal and black coal 
come from different veins and are often of equal 
purity, though they produce an entirely different 
impression upon the eye. 


Pure coal, stained yellow by the sulphur, that 
is always present in coal, is often of the highest 
quality, but is just as often rejected by the con- 
sumer. It is quite a common impression that 
this stained coal is loaded up from refuse banks, 
but such is not the case. More often, it is from 
veins that are more than ordinarily cracked and 
fissured, allowing the passage of water and de- 
positing of the characteristic yellow sulphur stain 
on the coal. Such coal comes largely from strip- 
ping operations, where the very finest and purest 
coal is usually obtained. 

Many of the smaller veins that are now being 
worked contain thin stratified bands of grayish 
slate or bone. The coal fractures with what is 
known as a flat fracture along these bands and 


the exposed surface, therefore, looks like refuse 
when 99 per cent of the piece may be the purest 
coal. No machine will ever eliminate coal of such 
characteristics, and our endeavor, therefore, 
should be directed toward educating the public 
to not form conclusions based entirely on appear- 
ance. 


Preparation of coal requires the use of vast 
quantities of water. Where jigs are in general use, 
a plant shipping 3,000 tons a day will require at 
least 3,000 gallons of water per minute or about 
450 gallons for each ton prepared. The only 
available supply of this water is generally drain- 
age from the mines. This water is often dirty 
and contains a material percentage of sulphuric 
acid. The dirty water gives otherwise pure coal 
a slightly scummy appearance when dry, and the 
sulphuric acid eats chute plates and shaker plates 
very rapidly, making it dificult to maintain sizing 
standards without constant changing of plates. 


Breakage at Retail Yards. 


The prevention of breakage is one of our most 
serious problems. There is even more breakage, 
I am afraid, in the dealer’s yard. Coal is a very 
friable and brittle material and should be handled 
gently. I have been amazed on my trips to coal 
yards in various parts of the country to see 
coal dumped from trestles 40. feet or higher in 
the air, down into empty pockets, or even onto 
concrete floors. 

Such methods are wasteful and costly. The 
dealer either screens out the excessive undersize 
to his own great loss, or it goes to the customer, 
who becomes resentful and critical of the operator 
usually, for selling such a product. Such methods 
are not necessary. At small expense a spiral or 
other chutes could be put in that would materially 
decrease this breakage and make an ample return 
to the owner of the yard on his investment. 


The Re-sizing Experiments. 


During the past year our company has been 
carrying on experiments looking toward the elim- 
ination of one size of coal so that the handling 
and storage of so many may be reduced. 
We turned over one breaker of 2,000 tons daily 
capacity entirely to the production of these new 
sizes which were named egg, range, buck- 
wheat, etc., range coal taking the place of both 
the present chestnut and the present pea coal. 
The larger chestnut went into the stove coal and 
the small pea into the buckwheat. The other 
sizes were practically unaffected by the change. 


sizes 


stove, 


To my mind this experiment was a great success 
in so far as it demonstrated the practicability of 
making the change in sizes and the successful 
character of the coal produced. The range size 
is quite as uniform in size as was the regular nut 
coal previously produced, and so far as we car 
see at the mines is of equal value to the nut coal. 


Stove coal is unharmed in any way and the 
buckwheat is greatly improved and should be- 
come a popular domestic size.with those who are 
looking for a cheaper house-heating fuel and are 
progressive enough to be looking into and buying 
the modern types of furnace that will burn such 
fuel. The question of the introduction of the 
smaller sizes of coal into domestic use is an im- 
portant one and we are hoping that you, gentle- 
men, will give it your consideration and support. 


The use of such sizes for domestic purposes 
is a matter purely of education of the consumer. 
Up at the mines pea coal and No. 1 buckwheat are 
very popular for domestic house-heating purposes 
and many of our men are using No. 1 buckwheat 
in their kitchen ranges with good success and 
economy. 


Before I close, I wish to touch on the question 
of inspection of coal at the mines. Sometimes 
we feel that there is an impression abroad amongst 
coal dealers and retailers generally that the in- 
spection department is a very flexible one and 
that at times when the demand for coal is strong 
it ceases to function altogether. This, of course, 
makes possible many a joke by the retailer at the 
expense of the producer and it is far from my 
desire to remove any legitimate cause for human 
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merriment. 
go unchallenged when I realize the immense harm 
that may be done the industry by the prevalence 
of such belief. 


We in the operating department have no great 
love for the coal inspectors. Usually when we 
get our breakers going in good shape and pro- 
ducing up to their full capacity we find the in- 
spectors have condemned about half of the out- 
put, and it must be re-handled. We have learned, 
however, from-long experience that if we make 
any protest or complaint the production on the 
following day is apt to be two-thirds condemned 
instead of one-half. We therefore take our medi- 
cine and leave them severely alone. But inwardly 
we admire their absolute independence and 
integrity. 

Occasionally a car may slip by them that does 
not entirely conform to our standards, but if you 
would come up to the mines for a day and watch 
them poking with their little shovels at the stream 
of coal as it Hows from the pocket to the railroad 
car and later sitting cross-legged on top of the 
car conducting their little test with pans and 
scales, you would have no fear that your interests 
were not being protected to the limit of human 
capacity. 





BOSTON WELL PROTECTED 


Public Utilities in Particular Have Ample 
Reserves of Coal. 


Boston, June 29.—To judge by the data that 
has thus far come to hand with regard to the 
coal supplies held by various large New England 
consuming interests, it would appear as if this 
section of the country is fully as well protected 
in the event of a prolongation of the coal strike 
as other parts of the country, if not more so. 
The railroads of New England, the public utili- 
ties, street car companies and large industrial 
corporations hereabouts, have all exhibited a 
commendable degree of foresight in stocking up 
for a considerable period ahead. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has 
sufficient bituminous on hand to take care of its 
requirements for a little better than 60 days, which 
is a condition fully as good as that on April 1, 
when the strike started. The supplies of Boston 
& Albany and the Boston & Maine are also in 
the same fortunate position, with enough fuel in 
their yards to run them 60 days or better, a situa- 
tion comparable with that of three months ago. 


The Boston & Maine actually had some 10,000 
tons more in reserve last week than it had 10 
weeks before. The roads are receiving regularly 
on current contracts, though it is likely that re- 
ceipts will not quite be sufficient from now on to 
counterbalance consumption. 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston 
is perhaps as well fixed as any of the larger con- 
cerns in this district. At the present time its 
available coal stocks are at a level that means it 
can proceed at current consumption for between 
75 and 90 days without further dependency on 
receipts. At the present time the coal it is re- 
ceiving just about equals its current consump- 
tion, so that it is maintaining its reserve more 
or less intact. 


How long it will be able to do this is problem- 
atical, as dwindling of reserves throughout the 
country will, from now on, exert a pull on Nor- 
folk coal that will mean smaller stocks in New 
England. Nevertheless, the Southern piers are 
glutted with coal at the present moment, awaiting 
the July 1 freight reduction, and the company is 
in no anxiety over its supply. 

The Boston Consolidated Gas Co. and! the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Co. both 
have about three months’ supply on hand, a posi- 
tion not radically different from that when “the 
coal miners walked out. Mention has already 
been made of the fuel situation of the Boston 
Elevated. 


However, I cannot let such a belief — 
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STRIKE SEEMS NEAR END 


General Settlement Is Likely Following 


Today’s Washington Conference. 


President Harding having summoned operators and 
labor leaders to Washington for a conference on 
Saturday, July Ist, the outlook for an early ending 
of both the anthracite and bituminous strikes is 
better than at any previous time. While it will be 
only a preliminary meeting, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for later conferences, it marks the beginning 
of serious efforts by the government to adjust the 
mine labor troubles. 

It is unlikely that these efforts could be success- 
fully resisted by either side, even if there was any 
desire to do so, And as a matter of fact, the great 
majority of both operators and miners are anxious 
to get back to work. In the bituminous fields the 
great obstacle in the way of negotiations has been 
the union’s insistence on a renewal of the four-state 
agreement in the Middle West, to be used as the 
basis for state and district settlements in other parts 
of the country. 

The Pittsburgh and southern Ohio operators have 
refused from the outset to renew this arrangement, 
and more recently the Illinois and Indiana producers 
have also announced their. opposition to it. One 
reason advanced is that many of the operators taking 
part in the last interstate wage conference were in- 
dicted, These indictments are still hanging over 
them, and Federal Judge Landis of Indianapolis, in 
whose court they were returned, has refused to dis- 
miss them even at the suggestion of Attorney 
General Daugherty. 

To overcome the bituminous operators’ objection 
to a four-state or even a national conference with the 
union chiefs, so far as it is based on fear of prosecu- 
tion, it is understood that President Harding intends 
to have a representative of the Government sit in 
and O. K. the proceedings. 


Harding Determined to Get Action. 

While the President is said to concede that he has 
no present authority to compel a settlement, it is 
intimated that unless the operators and miners get 
together voluntarily as a result of his efforts, he may 
ask Congress for a law that will enable him to deal 
with the situation in a manner that will prove highly 
distasteful to the operators at least. In other words, 
he might ask for some form of Government control 
of the coal industry, perhaps similar to that which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission now exercises 
over the railroads. To avoid such an outcome, if for 
no other reason, it is believed the bituminous opera- 
tors will yield to his wishes in the matter of getting 
together with the miners. 

It is hard to say what the procedure will be in the 
case of anthracite. But representatives of the hard 
coal producers and the district presidents of the U. 
M. W. have been invited to take part in Saturday’s 
conference. In the meantime, the general scale com- 
mittee has decided not to turn the anthracite sus- 
pension into a strike by calling out the pumpmen and 
other maintenance employes. The committee was 
authorized to do so by the recent referendum vote, 
but in view of the latest turn in affairs the leaders 
thought better of the matter. 

On Wednesday, President Harding sent the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Lewis, inviting him to the confer- 
ence and advising him of invitations extended to 
operators and other labor leaders: 

“In accordance with our informal discussion of a 
few days ago I am now extending to you officially 
an invitation to meet with me at the White House 
Executive Offices on Saturday morning, July 1, at 
10 o'clock, for a conference to devise methods upon 
which negotiations for the settlement of the coal 
strike can be initiated, I am sending a like invitation 
to the district presidents of the United Mine Workers 
of America and I have also extended a like invitation 
to the bituminous and anthracite operators’ associa- 
tions which are concerned.” 


Anthracite operators will be represented at 
President Harding’s strike conference Saturday 
by S. D. Warriner, W. J. Richards and W. L. 
Connell, members of the operators’ subcommittee 
which has handled negotiations with the miners. 
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CHICAGO BUYERS GIVE IDEAS 


How It Looks to Large Western Steam Coal 
Buyers. 


The purchasing agent of one of the largest 
packing companies in Chicago, when interviewed — 
on the coal strike situation this week said: 


“While our concern has a daily average coal con-— 
sumption of 1,200 tons, we are buying only a 


portion of our daily requirements at the present 
time, feeling that the strike cannot last much 
longer. We have sufficient supplies on hand to 


run us for 45 days, and the bulk of the coal 


we are buying now is coming from western 
Kentucky. In my estimation, the recent out- 
rages in the Herrin, Ill, coal district will tend 
to speed up an adjustment of the miners’ and 
operators’ differences. 

The man in charge of fuel buying for one of 


Chicago’s big farm implement concerns said last. 


Monday: “We have 60 to 70 days’ fuel supply 
on hand, and are only purchasing enough to keep 
that surplus up to that level. When the strike is 
over we expect to still be 40 to 60 days ahead 


of the game. The strike has lasted much longer 


than we expected, our guess being six weeks to 
two months duration.” 


The purchasing agent of the Illinois Steel Co. 


when interviewed on the strike question, said: 
“In view of the fact that we own our own mines, 
which are located in non-union fields, we are 
meeting the emergency very nicely. It is im- 
possible to say off-hand just what stocks of coal 
we are carrying now, due to the fact that our coal 
requirements are so diversified as to sizes and 
kinds, 
great inconvenience or worry.” 


However, the strike has caused us no 


From the office of the fuel agent of a large } 


railroad system consuming 8,000 tons daily with 
headquarters in Chicago, comes the following: 
“We have enough coal to run the road until Sep- 
tember Ist. We are doing no buying whatever 
at the present time. We expect the miners will 
return to work about August Ist.” 





Lowell Dealers Want Action. 


Lowet., Mass., June 20. (Special) —The Lowell 
Coal Merchants’ Association, through its president, 


E, A. Wilson, and secretary, T. T. Hazlewood, has — 


sent a telegram to David A. Walsh, Senator from 


Massachusetts, setting forth the situation as regards. 


the domestic fuel supply and urging upon the Senator 
to use his efforts to break the deadlock. : 
The telegram reads as follows: “Representing the 
coal trade of Lowell, and we believe, the sentiment of 
northern New England, we urge upon you the neces- 
sity of action that will cause the resumption of 
anthracite coal mining not later than July 15th. 
There appears to be a deadlock and some national 
action necessary to get the men back to work. 


“If the mining of anthracite coal is not resumed _ 


by July ASth, there will be great mental and physical 
distress in this north country later in the year. Stocks 


in New England coal yards are rapidly decreasing 


and within 30 days will be exhausted in so far as 
domestic coal is concerned. 


As citizens of this 3 


country we are shocked beyond expression at the 


atrocious massacre at Herrin.” 





Twin Cities Notes. 


W. W. Broughton, president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. in Minneapolis, is quoted in an interview as say- 
ing that if actual coal production -is resumed by 
August 15th, it will be possible during the three 
months following for sufficient coal to come forward 
to the Northwest to avert a fuel famine in this dis- 
trict. 


The Great Northern Ry. shows a gain in cars of 
coal handled for the first half of June, 1922, with 
1,478 cars, against 1,258 cars.for the same period of 
June, 1921. All commodities show an increase for 
the same period of 7,210 cars. There is a gain in 
stock, a loss in grain, a good gain in. lumber, a good 
gain in ore and a gain in other commodities, 
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| New York Notes | 


James Kerr, a well-known central Pennsylvania 
operator, was here from Clearfield recently. 


D. E. Van Wickle, New York manager of Percy 
Heilner & Son, was a Philadelphia visitor this weelc, 


John F. DeBergh, of the Continental Coal Co., 
broke his arm last Sunday while cranking an auto. 








The Lyman Coal Co. has opened an office at No, 
1 Broadway, room 914. C, P. Lyman and Louis Lewis 
are the names that appear on the door, 


J. L. Shiels, until recently with the Quemahoning 
Creek Coal Co., has joined the sales organization of 
Thorne, Neale & Co. 


H. A. Moore, lately with the New England Fuel 
& Supply Co. of Boston, is now connected with the 
firm of W. A, Marshall & Co. of this city, as salesman 
for Connecticut territory. 


Wesley Lieb, formerly with W. A. Marshall & Co., 
has become associated with the F, J. Kerner Coal Co., 
Inc., No. 1 Broadway, as line sales manager, handling 
both anthracite and bituminous coal. Mr. Lieb is 
secretary of the Coal Trade Club of New York. 


A recent announcement of the New York Steam 
Corporation, successor to the old established New 
York Steam Co., states that the concern is now sup- 
plying steam for power and heating purposes to over 
1,400 buildings, including some of the largest in New 
York City. It operates in the downtown or financial 
section, and also uptown in the general vicinity of 
Madison avenue and 59th street. 


The tug Jupiter of the Neptune Line accomplished 
a notable towing feat last week when it took the for- 
mer German liner Pognan, 12,000 tons, from New 
York to Baltimore, a distance of about 510 nautical 
miles, in 54 hours. The Jupiter and the Neptune, the 
latter another sea-going tug of the same size and 
power, also owned by the Neptune Line, are em- 
ployed much of the time in the coastwise coal trade. 


George T. Rogers, formerly of the old firm of 
Ward & Olyphant and later of the Seiler-Rogers- 
Brown Co., has won his suit against the Texas Co. 
and Joseph M. Adams for royalties on the so-called 
“Adams process” for extracting gasoline from crude 
oil, by virtue of an agreement made when advancing 
funds for the development of the invention. Judge 
McAvoy in the New York Supreme Court decided 
last Tuesday that Mr. Rogers is entitled to 40 per 
cent of the profits. The court’s decision virtually 
awards $8,000,000 to Mr. Rogers, who is now a resi- 
dent of Plainfield, N. J. 


Continuing as heretofore his coal trade interests, 
M. R. Gano is now associated, also, with the firm 
ot Walker & Gano, 120 Broadway, which is de- 
veloping the matter of refinancing and reorganiz- 
ng industrial and municipal bond issues. It is 
hought that with the decline in rate of interest 
10w in progress there will be a large opportunity 
‘or rearrangement of issues on a basis more 
favorable to the borrower and we understand 
hat the firm is already very active along. this 
ine. Telephone number is Rector 5029. 
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New Rates on Bituminous to Tidewater 


Under the freight rate reduction which becomes 
effective July Ist, rates on bituminous coal to 
New York harbor are lowered 37 cents a ton, and 
to Hampton Roads 28 cents. On smokeless coal 
shipments to Norfolk and Newport News the cut 
amounts to 10 per cent flat on tonnage for trans- 
shipment outside the capes. In calculating the 
reduction to New York, the Westmoreland- 
Fairmont rate was used as the basis, as was 


Clearfield, 


Cumberland, Meyerdale 


eerie 
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the case when the advance was made two years 
ago. So while the high rate is down an even 
10 per cent, the low or Clearfield rate is reduced 
about 12 per cent. This arrangement was adopted 
in order to preserve the 25-cent differential. 
The following summary of old and new rates 
on bituminous to tidewater has been issued from 
the office of Barton M. Croll, general agent, 
freight department, Philadelphia & Reading Railway: 


Rates Per Gross Ton 





Pittsburgh, 
Finleyville. Gauley 
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Westmoreland 
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Old New Old New Old New 
Track «G@erseya City meee 3.46 3.09 Beil 3.34 3.86 3.49 
ides @Uippenkn.on tee eens 3.16 2.79 3.41 3.04 3.56 3.19 
ide (Lower parts meet ee Sala 2.74 3.36 2.99 3.51 3.14 
PHILADELPHIA 
Track #h nek pace oad ee 3.18 2.84 3.43 3.09 3.58 3.24 
‘Rides dinsidercapes)masnaaaaay. 2.93 2.59 3.18 2.84 3.33 2.99 
ide (@ntside’ capes )maeeen 2.60 2.32 2.85 2237 3.00 272 
BALTIMORE 
Er acle eee i, Per das sare eee eee one 3.18 2.84 3.43 3.09 3.58 3.24 
“iiden(insideacapes meee nee. 2.93 2.59 3.18 2.84 3.32 2.99 
Tide (Outside capes) ......... YASS 2.20 2.78 2.50 2.93 2.65 

Pccahontas, New River Kanawha, Thacker Kenova 
HAMPTON ROADS Ola: cae Naw Cis eae Naw On tyes 
Tide (Inside capes) .......... 3.04 2.74 3.14 as 3.24 , 
Tide (Outside capes) ......... 2.80 252 2.90 2.62 3.06 2.72 
New York Retailers. WANTED 


The Pittsburgh Fuel Co., of which Joseph Rosen- 
baum is president and H. W. Gamble is treasurer, 
has leased water-front property at 129th street and 
the Harlem River, where eight’ concrete silo pockets, 
with a capacity of 2,400 tons, will be erected. The 
plant will be complete and ready for the delivery of 
coal about October Ist, next. 

Mr. Rosenbaum was formerly connected with Rob- 
ert Gordon & Son as a salesman and also with Wm. 
Farrell & Son and Burns Bros. and Mr. Gamble, 
who is well known throughout the city trade, was 
formerly manager of the Gordon plant at the foot 
of West 46th street, and later at 37th street and East 
River until this plant was taken over by Wm. Farrell 
& Son, with whom he became associated, and later 
has been associated with the Weber-McLoughlin Co. 
Prior to his connection with the retail trade of New 
York he was with the Davis Colliery Co. for four 
years at the mines. 

The present office of the company is at 227 East 
129th street. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


FOR SALE 
RODUCING coal mine; best quality Smoke- 
less coal; large acreages; small royalty, 
new equipment, now producing around 8,000 
tons per month. Price reasonable. Address 
“P.M. W.,” Peoples Bank Bldg., Lynchburg, 
Va. 
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General Sales Agents 
THE ENTERPRISE COAL CO. 
CONNELL ANTHRACITE MINING CO. 


LEHIGH SHAMOKIN 
EVANS ENTERPRISE 
EAST POINT WYOMING 

MAHANOY WEST END 
ST. CLAIR BERNICE 


ARGE, well established operating com- 

pany can utilize the services in long estab- 
lished New York office of a clean cut, ag- 
gressive salesman who has péfsonal knowl- 
edge of operations and grades of coal pro- 
All replies treated 
Box J2. care 


duced in Pennsylvania. 
strictly confidential. Address * 
of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 
N experienced coal salesman, command- 
ing a substantial all rail tonnage, Central 
Pennsylvania coals in New York and New 
England territory. Give full particulars, 
experience, tonnage controlled, salary de- 
Address Box “Jl,” Saward’s 


sired, etc. 


Journal. 








DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 
principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


bought or 


Berger Building 











| WILLIAMS, DARNELL & COMPANY 


ANTHRACITE 

















PHILADELPHIA 


Keystone Phone 
MAIN 6223 
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UNIQUE RETAIL PLANT 


Paterson Firm Has Pocket That Combines 
Several Unusual Features. 


A coal pocket which should appeal to the re- 
tailer who has little yard room, but who wishes 
to handle several sizes in a convenient and quick 
manner from railroad car to pocket, and from 
pocket to truck, is the hexagonal pocket belong- 
ing to the Delaware Coal & Supply Co., of Pater- 
sony N-* Ji 

Teas 
steel rods. 
solid rock. 
railroad rails. 


made of concrete, well reinforced with 
The piers at the bottom rest on 
The coal floor is supported by bent 
It is built in the shape of an eight- 








General View of Pocket 


spoked wheel, with flat sides between spokes. 
Where each spoke would be is a wall extending 
to the top, so that it is divided into eight com- 
partments. 

The unique feature is the means of distributing 
the coal. It is raised by bucket conveyor from a 
hopper between the railroad tracks to the peak 
at what would be the hub of the eight-spoked 
wheel. Here it is dumped into a container having 
one spout. This container, or hopper, may be 
rotated by the simple process of turning a crank, 
so that the spout will feed into any one of the 
eight compartments. 
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Sectional View of Pocket 


Thus, as 
a different 


one car is emptied, and another with 
size is placed over the track hopper, 
a turn of the crank will turn the distributer to 
the proper compartment, For ground storage, a 
chute can be rtin out over the roof in the direction 
desired, one end of it under the spout. 

The floor is sloped at a sufficient angle for 
all coal to run out of the outlet gate over a screen 





Bituminous Tonnage Takes Sharp Upward Turn 


Output at New High Point Since Beginning of Strike, Following Return to Work of 
More Non-Union Miners and Improved Traffic Conditions. 


Bituminous production took a sharp upward 
turn in the twelfth week of the strike, that ending 
June 24th, according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey. The record of the first four days indi- 
cates that the output will be well above the 5,- 
000,000-ton mark and may approach 5,500,000 tons. 

The record of the twelfth week (June 19-24) 
shows a prompt recovery from the traffic con- 
gestion which had interfered with the placement 
of cars at mines in eastern Kentucky and parts 
of West Virginia. Loadings on Monday were re- 
duced by the observance of a religious holiday and 
amounted to only 15,206 cars. On Tuesday, how- 
ever, a sudden increase carried loadings to the 
highest point reached since the strike began— 
16.561 cars. But this figure was again exceeded 
on Wednesday when 17,010 cars were loaded. 
As a result production for the weak is expected 
to be somewhere between 5,300,000 and 5,500,000 
tons. The trend of loadings is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement, in 50-ton cars: 


10th week 11th week 12th week 


June 5-10 June 12-17 June 19-22 
Mondayod seni eee 14,597 15,474 15,206 
Tuésday menteatie a 15,269 15,849 16,561 
Wednesday ....... 15,999 14,905 17,010 
Thiirsdayagseeeeae 16,325 14,884 16,417 
Fridaya jae eoee ae 15,864 13,933, fay etaees 
Saturday. ae aa 13,991 13;465° «_ fob ae 


The increased production is not from any of 
the strongly organized fields, but results from a 
gradual return to work in non-union fields af- 
fected by the strike, and from increased activity 
in districts of the Far West where demand has 
hitherto been insufficient to call out full produc- 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


3elow are the comparative figures showing the 
output of soft coal during the four latest weeks 
for which complete returns are available, and for 








and into the waiting truck below. Eight trucks 
can load at the same time, one under each com- 
partment gate. There is sufficient room under 
the pocket to furnish garage space for several 
trucks, and a steam heating plant to thaw out coal 
in pocket or in car during the winter. 

The pocket will hold about 2,000 tons. 
pies, with runways, a space about 
square. 

This efficient pocket was designed by Michael 
Lynch, who secured a patent on it. His sons 
and daughter operate the yard, continuing the 
business which devolved upon them with his 
death a couple of years ago. Daniel Lynch is 
managing the business. 


It occu- 
fifty feet 


Vintondale Injunction Nullified. 


Charges upon which the United Mine Workers 
of America and the American Civil Liberties 
Union obtained an injunction restraining the Vin- 
ton Colliery Co. from interfering with the rights 
of free speech and free assemblage at Vintondale, 
Pa., are held “multifarious” by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. On this ground a writ of super- 
sedeas, granted by Supreme Court Justice Kep- 
hart, nullifying the injunction, was allowed to 
continue absolute until the case can be heard 
before the Court at Pittsburgh next October. 

On the ground that too many persons with 
varied interests were made plaintiffs under a single 
action, the court automatically continued the 
supersedeas until the Pittsburgh session by failing 
to reverse Judge Kephart’s action. 





J. M. Wallace, a retail dealer of Warren, IIL, is 
dead at the age of 63. 


- pleasure trip of one month in Europe. 





the corresponding weeks of last year, as reported 
by the Geological Survey: 


; 
Net: Lonssaa 
Week ended 1922 1921 
May’ 27 teenie 4,889,000 8,166,000 
Jane” °SSvotee seen 4,816,000 6,835,000 ; 
Tune LOM ese cere 5,134,000 8,010,000 
June’ 17 teen eer 4,986,000 7,551,000 
Anthracite. 


No change is apparent in the situation at the 
anthracite collieries. The entire output during 
the eleventh week of the suspension was 423 cars 
(22,000 net tons) of steam sizes from river dredges 
and washeries. In the corresponding week a year 
ago the output was 1,941,000 tons. 

Cumulative production during the present coal 
year to date stands at 98,000 net tons, and is about 
20 million tons behind 1921. 

The number of unconsigned cars continues to 
slowly decrease and in the week ended June 17 
was 610. 

Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


The number of unbilled cars at the mines con- 
tinues to decline steadily. In the eleventh week 
of the strike the daily average number of un- 
consigned loads of bituminous coal was 4,672. 
This figure includes all unbilled coal held by- all 
of the carriers. The total is now less than a 
sixth of that in the week of April 8th. ' 


Cars bituminous anthracite 


March 4.3 ony apiece 14,126 1,548 
April 8°93, 6 .2eeesaeiaee 30,730 2,815 
May 20°22 2 cence eee 9,021 1,219 
June 10 (Revised) ...... 5,504 691 
June 17 (Preliminary) .. 4,672 610 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 
of the largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent 


of the total number of unbilled loads. They aré 
as follows (cars of soft coal): 

May. 16. .aeore 7,301 > J 1imeat Ole re ee 4,42! 
Mayen 18: <seaaeeeens 6,824 June: oGr ances. . 4,18 
Mas! 23: sass 6,235 ~ Jume TSiriep..ke eee | 
lay. 25 epee 5,776 . Junesl Syne ee | 
Ray 30 sso 5,791 June 20 ........ 3,04 
mone 1 ageemeee 5,218 “a | 


New Pocahontas Enterprise. } 

Huntincton, W. Va., June 28—I. J. Rhode 
and L. A. Osborn, of Welch, and H. N. Eaven 
son, of Pittsburgh, have just completed the sak 
of 6,000 acres of coal land lying on the water‘ 
of Long Pole and Fore Pole Creeks, McDowel 
County, 4,000 acres of which was owned by thew 
and 2,000 by the Mingo Land Co., to the Hard) 
Geal. “Cox 

The latter company, with a capitalization 0 
$2,500,000, will immediately install on Fore Pol 
Creek one of the most modern and best equippet 
plants in McDowell County with a capacity 9 
4,000 tons a day. ; 

Paul Hardy, of Huntington, is president an 
general manager of the company; Philip Coyle 
of Boston, vice-president, and S. S. Stevens, fo) 
Boston, secretary and treasurer. 

A branch line of three miles will be built 
Fore Pole Creek, contract to be let as soon a 
surveys are completed. : 

James P. Walsh, vice-president of the Pitts 
burgh Coal Co., has recently returned from 
He migh 
have stayed longer, he says, had he not foun 
that some of the German hotelkeepers and othe 
in that section were marking things up too hig 
for American tourists. 
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V. A. Smith, of the frm of David E. Williams & M. T. Divault, of Syracuse, N. Y., who had coal John M. Robertson, a well known independent 
, Philadelphia, has arranged to spend July and _ interests in West Virginia, died in Chicago on June anthracite operator of Moosic, Pa., died on June 
gust in Europe, and is now on the ocean, 24th while on his way home from China. 24th, aged 78. 







S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, aah F, Lambert, Auditor 
a “Wall Street,, New York Saint Marys, P. Saint Marys, Pa, 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
Pennsylvania Office: Canada Office: 


St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bids. Bafalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 





The best cure for a business grouch is 
a good dose of advertising 











FOUNDED 1835 


ota L NER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 




















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


AIRMON 
Railroad Car Retarder 


insures safe handling and even loading of cars with 
less men in the tipple crew. Cars may be moved an 
inch at a time or a foot or a yard as required— 
regardless of climatic conditions, by one simple move- 
ment of the operator’s hand. 

Over one thousand tipples are today using 
FAIRMONT Car Retarders with the greatest satis- 
faction. 


City Fuel Company 


18 POST OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON 


Anthracite COA L Bituminous 


RETAIL WHOLESALE 


May we number you among this list? 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 


il Fairmont, West Va. | Steamers and Tugs of All Sizes Bunkered 












COMMERCIAL COAL CO., Inc. 
— BUNKERS 


Supplied at all U. S. Atlantic Ports 


Depots at Export Cargoes Supplied 
Azores Islands—Gibraltar Standard Pocahontas and New River Coals 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

London Agents | Christiania Agents 


Moxey, Savon & Co., Ltd. Robt. Nilson & Nyquist 
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Anthracite Shipped in 1921, by Regions and Sizes, in Gross Tons. 











Anthracite Produced in 1921—By Regions (Gross Tons) : 


+ 


intial 










Lehigh | Region Schuylkill Region Local Tised Total 
= Size Mines Wathenies Dredges oe Watheries Dredges Region ghee Ganug yee eo 
UID 00 weiss 0 0/8 0 oo otsiiele | poten ts gine diet>. 1 OS: @ reseyeteteroun en arale leis ; 
Broken ce. 174252 ee =. 641,957 | aka SU yume ns LEHIGH: 
pee AAO amor oomn su coe rise Score Arte one see Freshly mined coal....... 9,092,702 537,329 1,117,214 
LOVE” cartes als eeefeterents 757,426 eS) oe 3,793, DOT erie. he Wash duction 242.944 14.272 1 
Chestnut |e eee 2,358,864 38244 ..... 4,807,884 53,948 ..... hea ged Poe ne Ba ner ze ie 
Péa 102k. eee 981,552 26,596 865 2,020,455 47,060 28 SCORES. PrOate! aaa” 10750 Ae sir 
Buckwheat No. 1....106 1,233,111 28,518 1,165 3,347,167 103,958 40,423 9,357,245 551,601 1,118,762 
Buck. No. 2 and Rice.. 598,681 29,082 ..... 1,151,726 90,587 2,915 elt 
Buck. No.3 and Barley. 563,106) 80547 19,569 1,043,122 130,3178 40,680) > C'1> > eters 
Boilers ee ee 15,4930e 1 s0e" |... 4,985 21 68,799 Freshly mined coal....... 19,382,865 435,606 3,311,935 
Other a. sere pene teen ts 02 Socce . aes 41,638 9,505 oe Washery product.......... 449,390 ni, Bee 88,843 
Totulan wee eee: 9,092,702 242 944 21,599 19,382,865 449,390 225,9 Disiga produce eee 225,013 286,725 4,550 | 
pall ee Cae 20,058,168 722,331 3,405,328 24, 185,8 
Size Mines Washeries Dredges Mines Total Total 
imp S.che.c eee PVH 3 | IR 12,330 .... WYOMING: o | 
IBTOKEN Ghee rnmidecrusiet amt 1,643,335 (cl 10,416 2,474,690 3.6 Freshly mined coal....... 39,268,163 1,227,457 3,834,466 44,330,0 
Rigpiee: foe tn eee 6,361,616 6,990 ..... 25,515 10,239,859 14.7 
Steve Ce ee 9,035,728 35.344 ..... 44,037 14,687,638 21,1 “esbery producti sama; 616,102 al 303,442 919,7 
Ghestuiit= pore soe 11235-27ees «.... 65,534 18,636,682 26.8 Dredge product........... 17,199 308 100 17,6 
Bea ee 2,684,236 68,646 1,280 34,661 5,865,379 84 39,901,464 1,228,006 4,138,008  45,267,4 
Buckwheat No. 1 ...... 4,479,479 113,228 1,960 ..... 9,349,009 13.4 
Buck: No, 2 and: Rice.g 2, 0S@omneeeon... ee 4515614 65 SULLIVAN COUNTY: 5 | 
Buck. No. 3 and Barley. 1,128,820 146,368 3,199 ~..... 3,164,718 4.6 Freshly mined coal....... 237,686 9,268 52,000 298,9 
ee sateen eet e ee eees ey ce 10,760 Seong aa re 4 Total freshly mined coal.. 67,981,416 2,209,660 8,315,615 — 78,506,6 
CAVGT 1G Sconce te ctetic te evel ele alia / = ae, 
ie uh 5 Boe Total washery product... 1,308436 14513) 408680. uaiam 
Thais wo ee 39,268,163 616,102 17,199 237,686 69,554,563 100.0 , 
abier Total dredge product..:.. 264,711 287,033 4,800 556,5 
Sy eee oe Geageene reported as culm, buckwheat No. 4, screenings, settlings, silt, mine GRAND: 4<LOMAle ee. 69,554,563 2,511,206 8,714,098 el 


| Fairmont Notes | 


J. L. Byrne, a Scottdale, Pa., 
the region last week, 

Harry B. Clark, of the Clark coal interests, has re- 
turned from New York, 

E. N. Eddy, secretary of the E. L. & W. Coal Co.,, 
was in Morgantown last week. 

Frank R. Long, of New York City, 
the operators’ meeting last Wednesday. 

T. H. Johnson, president of the Chesapeake Coal 
Co., Bellaire, O., was in Fairmont last week. 

Samuel D. B rady, president. of the Brady Coal Cor- 
poration, was in Piedmont, W. Va., recently. 

W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fainmont & Mason- 
town Coal Co., has returned from Oakland, Md. 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
Coal Co., was on a fishing trip to the mountains last 
week. 

Blaine Moore, auditor of the Hutchinson Coal Co., 


coal operator, was in 


was here for 


has returned from an auto trip to Baltimore and the” 


East. 

Robert Tolbott, coal operator, is summering at a 
cottage along the Tygart’s Valley River, near Antioch, 
W. Va. 

W. E. Watson, president of the Veen & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh on business a few 
days ago. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice-president, Consolidation Coal 
Co., has returned from a trip to the company’s plants 
in Kentucky. 

John F. Phillips, president of the Delmar Coal Co., 
was on a fishing trip to the Trough Club, along the 
south branch of the Potomac, last week. 

Benjamin Bissell, general manager of the Century 
Coal Co., Baltimore, attended the operators’ meetings 
here on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. 

Sixty miners made march on the Huey mine at 
Salt Lick, near Mannington, W. Va., last Wednes- 
day, but a sheriff's party dispersed them before any 
damage was done. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., has returned from New York City, where 
he attended a meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. 

The Monongahela Coal Association met last Fri- 
day and reaffirmed its action on the scale adopted be- 
fore the strike started. Practically all of the mem- 
bers were in attendance. 


Col. Clarence W, Watson, president of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., spent Sunday and Monday here, 
returning to New York Monday night. It was his 
first visit here in three months. 


Kyle R. Davis, representing the Globe Coal Co., 
Chicago, was here last week for some coal tonnage. 
He says that after the strike is over that there will 
be little coal tonnage contracted for, but it will be 
a spot market proposition. 


Last Saturday officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America of sub-district 4, Fairmont, were enjoined 
by the Monongalia County Circuit Court, Morgan- 
town, from interfering or intimidating the men at 
work at Mine No. 3 of the company at Everettsville, 
Monongalia County. 


Lloyd Baily, formerly of the Crescent Fuel Co., 
has been made state manager of the American Life 
Insurance Co. for West Virginia. It was incorrectly 
stated that Mr. Baily was representing the Wentz 
Agency. There is another Mr, Baily in that capacity 
at Clarksburg, he being K. D. Baily. 


Bloodhounds from Fairmont on Saturday trailed 
two ator. incendiaries who attempted to set fire to 
tipple No. 2 of the Davis Coal Co., between Elkins 
and Belington. The blaze was extinguished before 
a great deal of damage was done. The scent was 
picked up from handles of jugs containing oil with 
which the tipple had been saturated before the match 


was applied. 


\ 


Business and Politics. 


We hear a lot about more business in Govern- 
ment, but business men usually know as little 
about the practical details of running the Govern- 
ment as politicians know about business. Here is 
one commentator’s remarks on the subject: 


“T am not impressed with the desirability of 
the business man or the thoroughly good man in 
politics. A man may be an envied success in 
selling dry goods and get cheated in the first con- 
fidence game of a public contractor. I once knew 
of a beloved citizen so thoroughly good that he 
would drown out the old ladies in the amen 
corner at the Friday night prayer meeting, yet 
when elected to public office, his cunning backers 
stole all the chickens from the municipal hen 
roosts, threw the feathers in his face, and he never 
knew what had happened—thought it was only 
a light snow. It takes a multipotent statesman, 
looking in every direction at once, to watch a 
modern commercial politician.” 


General Notes — | 


Samuel Heilner, head of Percy Heilner & Se 
Philadelphia, returned from Europe a few - 
on the Olympic. 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley Re 
road, was among the passengers sailing from _ 
York last Tuesday on the Mauretania. 
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The 13th annual meeting of the Mine Inspect 
Institute of America will be held at the Hotel § 
man, Chicago, on July 11th, 12th and 13th. 

E. J. McCue, sales manager for C. H. Lou 
Finance Building, Philadelphia, is confined to 
home, having broken his left arm in two ‘ine! 
dislocated his shoulder through having sli 
some stones while bathing. 

‘An expediture of $1,000 has been authorize 
Congress for the purchase of trophies to be confe 
by the Bureau of Mines, at mine-rescue and : 
aid contests, upon miners who have perf 
noteworthy feats in rescue work. 

A direct effect of the coal strike is see 
considerable slump in the sale of explosives. 
quantity of explosives sold during April, fo: 
in the United States was 25 per cent less th 
the record for March; 18 per cent less than f 
April of last year; and 46 per cent below | 
figures for April two years ago. ; 

Walter P. Maguire, of the firm of Watt & 
Philadelphia, has returned from a two months 
abroad, where he established an important iron | 
connection to be run as an adjunct of his coal y 
ness. Mr. Maguire formerly made his headquax 
at Harrisburg, where he operated under the n 
the Makoma Coal Co., but will close his Ha 
office September Ist and spend his time in- 
delphia. 

Reports of labor shortages are increasing 
number and including common labor as 
skilled and semi-skilled, according to a nati 
wide survey by the National Industrial Co if) 
ence Board, composed of manufacturers and q 
large. employers. The continued reports. of 
employment from some sections, contrasted W 
labor shortages reported in others, indicate Pa 
Board says, that there is at present a large 
location of labor supply, and that as bt 
conditions improve more difficulties will be | 1 
in securing desired help, which may develop int 
national problem of some importance. as 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


As told in our news columns, the conference 
t Washington, so heartily approved of by the 
oal trade, was held on Saturday, followed 
y sessions on Sunday and Monday, with ad- 
ournment on the 3rd extending until the 
Oth. This constituted a change from the 
ustomary holiday period usually enjoyed by 
oal trade leaders at this time of the year, 
ut it is recognized that wage negotiations are 
n important part in the affairs of prominent 
fficials. Apparently there will be no actual 
levelopments with respect to settlement be- 
ore the middle of the month; the date or 
eriod so frequently referred to by us as the 
ime when a change in the situation might be 
xpected. 

Certainly there is no change apparent as 
et in the mental attitude of the interests con- 
erned. Settlement of the bituminous diffi- 
ulty hinges largely on the districts by which 
ffairs are to be adjusted. The miners’ idea 
s to have districts as large as possible; the 
perators’ as small as possible. In some dis- 
ricts arrangements could easily be made at 
he present time. The men in some districts 
re ready to go to work now. Hence, the 
perators’ policy would be to settle in detail, 
ut each district returning to work would 
aake the situation elsewhere in the unionized 
elds more critical from the miners’ stand- 
oint. Hence, their policy opposes settlement 
therwise than on a broad or even a national 
asis. 

‘The joint anthracite committee resumed 
mferences in Washington on Thursday. As 
qat field has nothing in common with the 
oft coal interests, a separate consideration of 
S troubles was decided on. There is one 
reat fundamental which this committee has 
) consider—the institution of the check-off 
) strongly demanded by the U. M. W. This 
a point on which, very properly, the opera- 
ws’ representatives always have contended 
lat there can be no arbitration, no com- 
romise. The numerous employes of the 
anthracite interests are paid their wages by a 
mmparatively small number of producing 
mmpanies. Could the U. M. W., by means of 
few monthly checks, get the great sum in- 
dived in 150,000 deductions, it would tighten 
nion domination on the business of the 
ountry as scarcely any other single move 
ould or could. 

Bituminous production continues its fluct- 


uating course. Last week the output was 
a little less than it was the week before and 
this week will probably show no improvement 
on account of the holiday. Car shortage and 
railroad congestion in the eastern Kentucky 
field and in adjacent sections of West Vir- 
ginia are also responsible in part for the 
slowing down of non-union production. It 
is said by some of those concerned in eastern 
Kentucky traffic that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. has never been quite equal to 
the great growth of coal business that it has 
enjoyed in recent years. 


Turning into the fourth month of the 
strike with restricted production so much in 
evidence, it can no longer be doubted that 
reserve supplies are much diminished. In- 
quiries for tonnage are numerous and _ ship- 
pers of southern coal, in particular, are very 
busy. The inroads of coal from Hampton 
Roads continue to be a source of apprehen- 
sion to Pennsylvania shippers and no doubt 
some co-operative measures by the railroad 
interests will be necessary to secure a better 
market for tonnage from the Keystone state. 


Many writers continue to refer to excess of 
mines and excess of miners, but this is some- 
thing that must be viewed conservatively. It 
is not the sole cause of difficulty in the coal 
trade. There was no excess in 1917, 1918 or 
1920. It is probable there will be no excess 
when business is normal. Every line of in- 
dustry has its surplus of labor in dull times, 
and it would be a disadvantage to have too 
close a calculation made with regard to mines 
and miners in the soft coal fields. Economists 
tell of the loss by reason of short-time opera- 
tions, but in many cases that is borne by 
operating interests who have to meet competi- 
tion, and no loss is suffered by the public. 


In fact a great question arises as to the 
extent .to which miners would accept full 
working time. Many show a lack of thrift 
and wish only to work enough to supply their 
needs. In some districts these needs are re- 
duced now that prohibition prevails and the 
incentive to work is reduced accordingly. 
After all, there are some fairly logical rea- 
sons why miners cannot be expected to work 
300 days in the year. The nature of their 
occupation invites days off in normal times. 
There are a sufficient number of interruptions 
caused by unpreventable circumstances, which 
preserve a fair proportion of idle time for the 
miners’ enjoyment. So well-established is this 


feature that there would be a degree of re- 
bellion if a 300-day year were established. 

Prices have been a little stronger than they 
were last week, but there is no great forward 
movement as yet. Any interruption of rail- 
road service, now liable to occur any day, 
would catise an increase. Already there are 
reports of slow movement on account of the 
shopmen’s strike, and it is probable that more 
will be heard about this soon. Certain groups 
of yard clerks and others directly concerned 
in the handling of freight and freight cars 
have also gone out, and while the railroads, 
as is customary in such cases, make bold 
claims as to restoration of forces it is probable 
that they are under a considerable handicap. 
-'For one thing, the roads have been very 
economical with regard to repair work. They 
have kept only one jump ahead of require- 
ments and the loss of even a few days’ time 
at shops will set them back. Once conges- 
tion ensues on this account it will be hard to 
catch up. 


The absence of strike benefits from the 
miners’ treasury on any consequential basis is 
attracting a great deal of unfavorable com- 
ment. Many questions are being asked as to 
what becomes of the vast sums collected by 
the U. M. W., especially under the check-off 
system, which provides large amounts of 
money in bulk without any difficulty of col- 
lection. It is probable that discussion with 
regard to this will form one of the breaking 
points in the now solid ranks of the union 
miners. 

Trade in anthracite is now confined largely 
to pea coal. The supply of this still holds 
out and those who want this usually un- 
popular size can be supplied to a fair degree. 
There is a little more washery coal being 
shipped, but this in the aggregate is so small 
a tonnage that it hardly counts for anything. 
In fact, the whole movement of anthracite is 
on a greatly reduced basis, for even the sup- 
ply of pea coal at the outset would not have 
been enough to supply the needs of the trade 
for anthracite tonnage for two weeks. It is 
only because of the lack of demand that the 
anthracite people have got by this far, and 
while the demand has not been visible it has 
been accruing, like the interest on a note, and 
will have to be met ere long. 


All leading interests are desirous of having 
a fair settlement arrived at soon, but they 
realize that a settlement cannot well be 
pushed, for if it is not arrived at by proper 
negotiations and agreements there would be 
another strike, in all probability, in the fall 
at or about the time the decision was an- 
nounced, as was the case in 1920, when the 
miners did not like the decision of the Wilson 
commission. Better take a week.or two 
longer now in arriving at an acceptable de- 
cision, rather than to have three of four weeks’ 
trouble at the time when coal is most in 
demand. 


Altogether, the conditions both in anthra- 
cite and bituminous show that there will be a 
strong and active demand right through the 
coal year. There may be too much* of a 
rush at first when the mines resume, but 
after that, with some little slowing down, 
there will be such a brisk trade at good prices 
as will make up for some of the troubles and 
expenses of the present time. And that there 
is considerable expense to be made up for is 
a potent fact. With the cost of maintaining 
coal mines and coal yards in a state resembling 
suspended animation, there is a substantial 
factor to be averaged over the business of 
the ensuing months. 
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SAWARD SOU RNASE 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Further Hardening of Bituminous Prices, With Demand Showing Signs of Expanding —- 
Retailers Have Little to Offer Their Customers Except Advice. 





Retail dealers are increasingly busy, not in 
delivering coal but in explaining to their cus- 
tomers that delivery at this time is impossible. 
Until recently the average buyer was indif- 
ferent to the strike news, seeming to re- 
eard it as something in which he had no 
personal interest except that it might be the 
forerunner of lower prices. Now his attitude 
is changing and he is inclined to put the mat- 
ter of supply ahead of price. 

This does not mean that the high-dollar op- 
erators among the independents can get away 
with murder when the strike is over, for there 
is no question but what the Government will 
be quick to look into any complaints of prof- 
iteering. But it shows that the public is 
apparently willing to call off the buyers’ strike 
without any concessions in the way of lower 
prices if the miners will end their strike on 
terms which will not necessitate an advance. 

Dealers who have any domestic anthracite 
left are usually reserving it for institutions and 
business establishments that use coal summer 
and winter. Sooner or later this class of con- 
sumers will have to turn to bituminous in 
many cases, for the family trade will require 
all the anthracite that is available, no matter 
how soon the suspension is ended. 

To avoid suffering next winter, the tonnage 
will have to be spread out very thin, so that 
if possible everyone may have a little coal in 
their bins when it is needed. In view of the 
way the mining tie-up has dragged, the re- 
tail trade is just as well satisfied that the pub- 
lic was slow about stocking up in April and 
May. If the supply on hand at the beginning 
of the strike had been distributed among a 
comparatively few buyers, of the larger type 
who usually have their cellars filled early in 
the season, there would have been no oppor- 
tunity to make a more equitable division later 
on. 

The only thing that dealers can get from 
the companies at present is pea coal. An 
occasional car of independent chestnut is of- 
fered in the line trade, usually at about $12 
per ton. Some of this is coal that has been 
held unconsigned since April 1st, but here and 
there a washery is at work in spite of the 
miners’ efforts to keep them closed. 

Pea coal from these operations is being 
quoted around $7 a ton, No, 1 buckwheat from 
$5 to $5.50, and rice about $4. Barley from 
river washeries commands from $2 to $2.25. 

There are still a few loaded boats of No. 1 
buckwheat in the harbor, which are being held 
from $7.50 to $8 alongside. 

The Bituminous Market. 

It usually happens that when the bituminous 
trade expects business to revive on a certain 
date the calculations go astray. .So when July 
Ist came and went without any very noticeable 
change in conditions it was simply a case of 
history repeating itself. 

However, there is reason to believe that the 
interval between that date and the time when 
demand sets in much stronger will be brief. 
Business was so largely suspended over the 
Fourth, and so many buyers were slow in re- 
turning from holiday trips, that the .present 
week can hardly be accepted as a guide for the 


immediate future. Even so, there have been 
signs during the past two or three days that 
orders will be easier to get from now on. 

With demand apparently about to broaden, 
the supply is being further curtailed by the 
rail strike. The roads serving Hampton 
Roads seem to be the hardest hit, but New 
York is now so dependent on southern ship- 
ments that this has a direct bearing on the 
local situation. It is reported that the pier 
workers at the Roads have struck, and while 
their places have been filled there is a tem- 
porary loss of efficiency. 

It would also appear that train movement 
is hampered by certain other employees quit- 
ting at the same time the shopmen did. This 
has resulted in car shortage not only on the 
southern roads but at points on the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Western Maryland systems. Coal 
men have a suspicion that the strike is a little 
more serious than railroad officials are repre- 
senting it to be, especially as regards its 
cumulative effects. If the carriers get further 
behind on their repair work they are all the 
more certain to be swamped later on. 

The strike situation in central Pennsylvania 
is without material change this week, no sub- 
stantial increase in number of miners at work 
being reported. Much of the output is being 
taken by the railroads and steel mills. This 
is true also of tonnage mined in western 
Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia. 

Prices are somewhat firmer than last week, 
so that buyers who waited until after July 
Ist to get the benefit of the rate reduction 
have gained little or nothing and stand to 
lose by the further price advance which is 
bound to occur shortly unless the strike ends. 
Some believe that the market will go higher 
regardless of the strike outcome, their con- 
tention being that a bad car shortage will make 
its appearance when the idle mines start up. 
Stocks have held out longer than was gen- 
erally thought possible, but many consumers 
have about reached the end of their rope. 
This will mean a larger current demand very 
soon, to say nothing of the efforts which will 
be made to re-accumulate stocks for winter 
use. 

The market on Pool 10 seems to be about 
$4.15 to $4.30 at the mines, and on Pool 11 
‘rom $3.80 to $4.00. High volatile steam 
grades are bringing $3.75-$4.00, and low sul- 
phur gas coal from $4.25 to $4.50. 

The price range at the local piers is from 
$7.00 to $7.50, while southern coal is being 
offered at $8.00 to $8.25 alongside. 





New England Coke Higher. 


New England makers of by-product coke have again 
advanced prices, this time by $1.50 to $2 per ton. 
For coke shipped out of the district the new price 
is $12, ovens, as compared with the former price of 
$10. This makes coke delivered at foundries on the 
Hudson river $15.40 


For coke delivered in New England, where the 
freight rate is $3.06 or less, the new price is $14.50 
delivered, as compared with a former price of $13. 

These prices all apply to spot coke, both New 
England makers being out of the market on contract 
business, 
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FAIRMONT PRICES RISE 


Present Week Started with More Active 
Buying and Firmer Tone. | 


The market for Fairmont coal was brisk on Mon- 
day of this week. ‘There was spirited bidding and 
prices rose to $3.75. The bulk of the coal from this 
section is now finding its way into the cement-mill 
district around Allentown, Pa., and into the steel 
belt near Monessen, Pa. Owing to the scarcity of 
slack, the cement mills are buying mine-run 
crushing it. : 

A return to work would probably see a reduction 
in price levels, although this might not be as one 
as one would think. There have been some contracts. 
closed here over the year at $2 to $2.10, but many 
operators apparently are willing only to play the spot 

‘ 





market at this time. ; 

They figure business should be good for some time 
and that the government could hardly set price levels, 
if they should do that, lower than the present ones, 
Operators have suffered heavy losses in the past two 
years and figure that the spot market affords the 
brighest ray of hope. : 

Non-union tonnage which was gaining from 100 | 
200 cars a week struck a snag last week when there 
was a gain of only 26 cars over the previous week. 
Production was 2,741 cars, or 137,050 tons. On the 
various divisions it was as follows: B. & O.-Mon- 
ongah, 450 cars; Charleston, 546 cars; Connellsville, 
156 cars; Cumberland, 493 cars; Western Maryland- 
Belington, Weaver & Northern, 15 cars; Morgan- 
town & Wheeling, 135 cars; Monongahela, 305 cars; 
Morgantown & Kingwood, 641 cars. 


Monongahela Production Falls Off. 


Mines along the Monongahela Railway in Penn- 
sylvania, a portion of the coal belt in the Browns- 
ville section, loaded 651 cars or 61 cars less than th 
previous week. \ 

Divisions that showed gains last week compared to 
the previous week were: B. & O.-Charleston, 2! 
cars; Cumberland, 50 cars; Western Maryland-Bel 
ington, Weaver & Northern, 2 cars; Morgantown & 
Kingwood, 23 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 1) 
cars; Monongahela, 61 cars. _a 

Divisions sustaining losses were: B. & ae | 







ongah, 113 cars; Connellsville, 33 cars. at 

Eastern business continues to be the big end of 
shipments out of this region just now. There wer 
377 cars of coal shipped east off the Monongah Divi 
sion last week, or a gain of 15 carloads. Wea 
shipments off the division aggregated 51 cars or < ; 
loss of nine cars over the previous week. Easter 
shipments off the Charleston Division aggregated 1 : 
carloads, or a drop of 23 loads. 













Coke shipments off the Monongah Division last 

week totaled 128 carloads or eleven more than th | 

previous week. All of this coke was moved west 

except one car. Wagon mines on the division loud 

26 cars or 28 less than the week before. | 
Rail Strike Not Felt. 

Probably 130 railroad men or more in the Fa 
mont section struck at the shops and terminals, b 
indications were that it would not affect the stea 
movement of coal for the present. On Saturday | 
last week a total of 387 loads of coal were moy 
over the mountains, which was the largest for 
time. ' : : : 

At 3,056 loads, the general freight movement i 
the B. & O. east of Grafton showed a gain .of 147 
over the previous week. Coal loads drawn last weel« 
over the mountains aggregated 1,505, or a gain of 
592 cars over the previous week. General superin- 
tendents and other officials have donned overalls and 
have been at work at Grafton. ae 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
showed up fairly strong last week. There were 130 
carloads moved, or a gain of 64 cars over the pre- 
vious week, The B. & O. secured 114 carloads of 
this. Ninety-five carloads of railroad fuel were load- 
ed off the Charleston Division, of which 90 were taken 
by the B. & O. individually. a 

Production slowed up on Tuesday because of the 
celebration of Independence Day. Practically no coal 
was mined on this occasion. ., ° | 
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On Monday 154 ‘mines were at work, which was 
the lowest number since June 10. This was gener- 
ally attributed to the fact that the miners were easing 
up with the approach of the holiday rather than any 
sudden strengthening of the union because of the 
Washington Conference and prospects of a settlement. 
Of course the conference has given union miners here 
straws of hcpe and no doubt has had some influence 
in welding them together more firmly. 

The number of mines at work on the various divi- 
sions on Monday were as follows: B. & O.-Mon- 
ongah, 25; Charleston, 35; Connellsville, 9; Cumber- 
land, 31; Morgantown & Kingwood, 30; Morgan- 
town & Wheeling, 13; Monongahela, 10; Western 
Maryland-Belington, Weaver & Northern, 1. 

During June the mines of northern West Virginia 
operating on a non-union basis produced 560,300 tons 
of coal, against 415,200 tons in May and 178,150 tons 
in April. During the first three months of the coal 
strike the mines loaded 1,153,650 tons of coal. 





PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Public Beginning to Show Anxiety — 


Bituminous Demand Active. 


There is no doubt now that the consumer is greatly 
interested in the coal strike, after having held an air 
of indifference almost since the Ist of April. More 
and more the calls upon the retailer for information 
increase, the usual question being as to when mining 
will start, and when they find the retailer is unable 
to make delivery of wanted sizes at once they become 
quite anxious. Of course many of the dealers have 
had a moderate stock of all sizes on hand, but the 
number in this condition has grown considerably less 


lately, due to the deliveries which they have made. ‘ 


Most all dealers also are reserving a moderate ton- 
nage for consumers such as bakers who are unable 
to store fuel and use a considerable tonnage each 
week, winter and summer alike. 

The dealers with the biggest stocks on hand have 
been those located in sections of the city serving the 
more humble inhabitants thereof. These people, 
while ordinarily thrifty and accustomed to provide 
against their winter needs, have on account of in- 
dustrial conditions earlier in the year not been able 
to take in coal. However, with the continually 
lessening of the unemployed these folks are coming 
back, spurred also by the many rumors in the air of 
scarcity next winter, and now the yards of the dealers 
referred to are showing decided shrinkage of stocks. 


Dealers are also receiving inquiries from entirely 
mew buyers, usually at some distance from their yards. 
It would appear that these folks unable to get a 
supply of coal from their usual source are endeavor- 
ing to search out some dealer who might be able to 
care for them with the favored size. As a matter of 
fact the point is reached where no one can be particu- 
lar as to size, as with their source of supply cut off 
for the past three months the dealers are simply 
offering the purchaser the stock which he has in hand. 


Demand for Pea Continues. 


The buying of pea coal goes on and it seems that 
the companies with the big storage piles are in a fair 
way to move every ton within the next month or so, 


“unless mining is resumed in the meantime, which, by 


the way, is not so likely as it seemed only a week ago. 
There have also been rumors broadcast that there 
was some likelihood of the price of pea being in- 
creased, but we do not believe such reports are well 
founded, and the late winter prices running from $6 
to $6.25 still prevail. 


- Another indication as showing the trend of public 
sentiment is that whereas quite a few dealers had 
been buying a fair stock recently of storage pea with 
the idea of having it on hand later in the season, now 
find themselves able to move quite a bit of it im- 
mediately. We have heard of one fair-sized dealer 
who had 600 tons of pea in stock April 1st, who 
having disposed of it by the middle of June, ordered 
five or six more cars just to have something in the 
yard. However, the past week saw him sending out 
100 tons of this, with the calls for one and two-ton 
lots slowly increasing, and this during one of the 
hottest weeks on record. 
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Outside of one individual shipper there seems to 
be no size above pea now offering in this market, and 
the shipper referred to seems to be confining deliveries 
to strictly old customers. Even these buyers only 
get a car or two and the report is now that even 
most of this is cleaned up. 


The dealers continue to speculate upon the end of 
the strike and the most hopeful sort of feeling pre- 
vails amongst them, and many still predict that the 
15th of July will see the end of the difficulty. Others 
among them point to August Ist as the real starting 
time. While they realize that enough production has 
been lost to make serious conditions next winter, yet 
they are hoping for a start not later than August Ist, 
which will give them close to two months to deliver 
coal before actual coal burning weather arrives. All 
dealers continue to take orders from their customers 
for delivery when coal begins to come in, 


Demand for Steam Sizes Slow. 


There is not much to the steam trade, as the only 
buckwheat being shipped is that placed on orders 
weeks ago by big consumers and which the companies 
are fast getting out of the storage yards. River 
barley remains the only steam fuel offered on the 
market, with the price asked quite firm. For a while 
there seemed to be plenty of this coal at $1.75 to $2. 
but now. most of it is sold around $2.25 and from this 
point quotations are heard up to as high as $2.75. 


In the bituminous trade the intervention of the 
holiday season has no doubt caused much curtailment 
of non-union tonnage and the demand for coal during 
the week bids fair to be very active. The consumer 
is probably more alive to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion than ever and is more inclined to take in coal. 
This is particularly true of the smaller user, who has 
allowed his stocks to run down almost to the vanish- 
ing point. Of course the lowered freight rates have 
also removed another barrier which some buyers had 
held out as a reason for not purchasing. 


Prices have changed little recently and are about 
at the same level as last week, although there are 
always the occasional exceptions of higher and lower 
figures than the market quotations. In this connec- 
tion the railroads are still inquiring for tonnage, 
possibly in view of the threatened strike of some of 
the shop crafts growing serious. 

During the past few weeks there has been a strong 
demand from the brick manufacturers in this territory 
for high grade fuel. There is no doubt of a real 
building boom in this territory and the plants have 
not been able to fill the demand for bricks and work- 
ing at top notch they are in strong need for fuel. 





Shopmen Ask Preposterous Conditions. 


General business is improving steadily; car loadings 
are increasing and it is probable the roads will be 
busy from now on. Any increase in the amount of 
bad-order equipment would be very unfortunate. The 
railroad men on strike fill an important place, but 
with the exception of the clerks it is doubtful if they 
will command public sympathy, for the people at 
large are opposed to strikes on wage questions at 
the present time. 

Particularly is this true with regard to such lines 
as the shop crafts, as they are called. These give 
a notable instance of what one writer calls “cen- 
tralized unionism,” with its demand for equal pay 
for unequal services and proposterous working con- 
ditions, such as were detailed in a recent widely 
copied article about six men being required to do 
one man’s work, because a man of one craft was not 
allowed to do a single tap of work supposedly be- 
longing to another craft. 





W. B. Reed has resigned as secretary of the 
National Coal Association and will remain in Wash- 
ington as a consulting accountant on Federal tax 
matters, with office in the Munsey Building. He 
announces that he will give special attention to work 
of this kind for bituminous coal operators, and will 
also represent them before Governmental departments, 
as well as specializing in the installation of account- 
ing systems for operators. Mr. Reed has, had 20 
years’ experience as an accountant.in the coal in- 


_ dustry. 
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BUFFALO: PRICES FIRM 


But Local Demand for Bituminous Is by No 
Means Brisk. 


Another week of blank uncertainty, with the 
general idea of “something has got to happen soon” 
to help the uneasiness along. The holiday spoiled 
the first half of the week, for the bituminous shippers 
made no pretense of opening their offices Monday if 
they had anything to do that looked attractive. Then 
the «street railway strike made the time seem odd, 
for the mayor issued 4,000 permits for jitneys (which 
means any sort of private vehicle) to carry passengers 
at 10 cents, and this so filled the streets with 
equipages that they discounted the lack of trolley 
cars several times over. 


“T-am a pessimist,’ said a shipper who is a good 
business man and has sold coal when most of the 
others were doing nothing. He added that he was 
looking for a bad state of things just as soon as the 
effort is made to get the men back to work. There 
have been enough small disturbances in the Penn- 
sylvania field to warrant any sort of expectations. 
The non-union men will go to work and then the 
union men wil! get them out again. They do not 
stay out long, as a rule, but soon are back to work 
again, This makes the production very irregular, 
but it increases slowly and furnishes all the coal asked 
for. 


At the same time, most of the big consumers aré 
coming into the market now, even if they have a 
supply ahead. They fear that they are going to run 
short before the strike is over. It begins to look like 
September before coal is plenty again, and that will 
mean a shortage unless it is bought now as it comes 
along. Nobody is making any stir about it, for that 
would mean a big bulge in prices. The move means 
caution, while at the same time nobody is disturbed 
to any extent. Some of the sensationalists are talk- 
ing all sorts of prices, but the conservative part of 
the trade is saying that business will not warrant a 
bulge of any extent. 


Heavy Demand for Coke. 


In this connection the natural-gas side of the trade 
must not be overlooked here. With the scarcity of 
coke at the bee-hive ovens, the local by-product plants 
are active and all the gas generated is snapped up by 
the natural-gas company. Electric power is more used 
also than ever before and it all counts, Just now a 
special reason for coke shortage is found in the use 
of it by canning factories, which are in the midst of 
the pea season. They cannot get the hard coal they 
usually burn and must have something smokeless, so 
they buy crushed coke, often finding it very hard to 
get. 

While the price of soft coal is strong and somewhat 
higher than it was last week, the demand is still . 
light. Shippers say that the price would drop off 
very suddenly if the strike were to be settled, one 
man saying that it would go down a dollar or so in 
fifteen minutes, but so long as the end is not in sight 
the situation will hardly weaken. Quotations are 
$4.25 to $4.50 for three-quarter lump of whatever 
field and $4 to $4.25 for mine run and slack, adding 
$2.09 freight for Allegheny Valley and $2.24 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8. 

The hard coal situation is much the same, with the 
supply very low and the demand light. It seems 
odd that the consumers do not wake up to the fact, 
but they aci fairly as if they did not expect to need 
any more. Practically all city retailers are in other 
business, waiting for coal to move again. It is 
generally agreed that the situation is serious, and it 
would be distressing if it was not realized that fairly 
acceptable substitutes could be found. Both soft 
coal and coke can be made to answer in an emergency. 

The new hard coal rate to Buffalo from the mines 
is $3.28, a ten per cent reduction from the former 
rate of $3.64. The main question is when it will come 
into actual use. 





Einar W. Johnson, vice-president of the People’s 
Coal & Ice Co., St. Pal, has become general man- 
ager of the St. Paul Coal Co. 
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CINCINNATI VERY BUSY 
All Classes of Buyers Now After Tonnage and 


Prices Are Strong. 


The coming of July, with its final realization of the 
long expected freight rate reduction, has brought. to 
the Cincinnati market a great flood of orders for all 
kinds of coal, many of which cannot be filled. Prices 
have in consequence 
Hoover schedule, and but for its restraints there’ is 
every assurance that there would have been a runaway 
market and a dizzy height for maximum quotations, : 

Generally speaking, production jin the active dis- 
tricts has shown a further gain over the high record 
of the previous week, and.non-union increases in 
former union areas have had an important part. in 
this gain. The increase would have been: much larger 
but for the continued and even more aggravated, em- 
barrassments of railway trafic troubles, which were 
notably serious in the Kentucky districts even previous 
to the present strike of certain classes of railway 
employes. 

Coal has very generally been selling above the 
Hoover prices sinee July Ist, under an implied per- 
mission from Washington in order, that the jobber 
might haye compensation for his service, but in no 
instance has it gone higher than a modest allowance 
on that account. Operators here express surprise 
and gratification at the successful existing 
under a mere gentlemen’s understanding, in view of 
the tremendous pressure none being brought to bear 
to secure fuel stocks. 


Now a Seller’s Market. 


numerous, eager and 

steam-users, by-product consumers, 
lake buyers and domestic’ retailers. 
Both east and west are ‘largely represented, 
but tidewater call is particularly strong. Ow- 
ing to the fact that there has been little opportunity 
or incentive for preparation, it is apparent that there 
is going to be slow response to the tremendous rush 
of domestic orders which had been held back 'to get 
the lower freight rate. 

The machinery is set to move coal to the lower 
lake ports for shipment to the Northwest and a great 
volume will be going soon, though the present high 
price in the face of a possible adjustment of the 
strike is a distinct embarrassment, while transporta- 
tion troubles constitute a real menace in connection 
with a short marketing period. 

Increased production for last week over the pre- 
vious week was common to all the districts of ‘West 
Virginia, in spite of short car supply and impeded 
freight service at inany places, The C. & O. troubles 
in this regard are greater, and even the N. & W. 


are insistent. They 


large 


Buyers 
include 
railroads, 


and Virginian, which usually are clear, suffered con-’ 


ditions which reduced their tonnage-carrying capacity. 

Fairmont loaded for the week 130,000 tons and 
Kanawha about 60,000 tons, which was a substantial 
gain in each case. In the latter field nearly 4,000 
mer now are employed and there will probably be 
a general movement to resume ‘operations on a non- 
union basis at once if an agreement is not reached 
at Washington. Logan and the Pocahontas districts 
each approximated half a million tons im their load- 
ing. 
Car Shortage in Kentucky. f 

In Kentucky, however, the loaded tonnage was 
smaller, wholly on account of thoroughly demoralized 
freight conditions on the L. & N. Harlan and Be.l 
Counties worked about three days’ out of six, and 
Hazard only a little better than two, the deficiency 
being wholly due to lack of cars. 

A multiciplicity of causes aré assigned for ‘this 
serious condition at a time of stress in demand, but 
it is apparent that there is a deficiency of both 
management and equipment that calls for early 
remedy. Kentucky operators are very sore over the 
situation. The rail strike,’ of course, will not help 
conditions, but is certain to aggravate them not‘ only 
on the L. & N. but on the other roads. Bea iO Gise 

Smokeless operators, both of the New River afd 
Winding Gulf districts and of the Pocahontas fields, 
have such a rush of demand. for smokeless Jump and 
egg that they cannot begin to: supply it at, this. time. 
Thcy could sell all their coal in the mine; un, form 


reached the outer rim of the - 


restraint, 
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anyway, but as the demand for slack is good from 
by-product consumers, they will do what they can to 
take care of their retail customers, whom they may 
more urgently need at another time, 

.Prices are uniformly the maximum figures of the 
Hoover schedule on spot orders, though when jobbers 
have to do with the arrangement not to exceed eight 
per cent is added to take care of their compensation. 
As a matter of fact, the jobber’s pay on spot trans- 
actions here seldom. if ever goes above fifteen cents a 
ton and often is as low as ten cents. On the present 
large moving tonnage he is glad to get that. 

Retail buyers in Cincinnati are beginning to place 
their orders for domestic supplies and local merchants 
are busy.. The new retail price which went into ef- 
fect-on July 1 is $8.50 for smokeless lump, or egg, 
and $7 and $7.25 for high volatile lump and egg. 
These prices show no freight rate reduction, but they 
are apparently acceptable. 


SITUATION AT JOHNSTOWN 





Qutput Is Being Easily Absorbed, . With 
Prices Firmly Maintained. 


Jounstown, Pa., July 6—With the exception of 
the customary holiday falling off in production, the 
coal situation in the Johnstown district remains about 
the same as during the last three weeks, prices hold- 
ing firm and the demand about equal to the supply. 
It is the sentiment among local operators generally 
that buyers are holding off in expectation of a settle- 
ment of the coal strike, but they insist that they have 
very little trouble moving the available coal from the 
mines, 

Considerable improvement.in mining conditions in 
the Somerset County field, where the union has been 
centering its Pennsylvania attack, was noted the last 
half of last week, but as is customary the days 
preceding and following the national holiday haye 
shown very little production. 

Operators are booking orders for shipment the last 
three days of the week and fully expect many of their 
former employes to enter the mines. Very little 
Pool 10 is being mined along the B. & O. at present, 
though some shipments have been made at $3.85 to 
$4.00. B. & O. Pool 11 is selling at $3.75 today. 

There has been no change at the P. R. R. tipple 
mines, the non-union mines suffering only slightly 
from the union effort and the union mines being 
closed entirely. P. R. R. Pool 10 is selling at $4.10 
to $4.30, though the first price asked by the smaller 
operators is invariably higher. Such coal as is 
offered is in quantities of from one to 10 cars. 
Buyers were in the market here today for 200 cars, 
but on account of prices, fluctuating from day to 
day local shippers could not see their way clear to 
handle it. 

Officials of District No. 2, U. M. W. of A., have 
announced their refusal to confer with officials ot 
the State Department of Labor and Industry with 
a view of finding a basis for-settlement of the strike, 


Higher Prices at Altoona. 


,ALTOONA, Pa., July 6—Production in the central 
Pennsylvania district in June was 15,535 cars, as 
compared with 11,915 in April and 12,622 in May. 

In January the production was 58,508 cars; in 
February, 67,255, and in March, 84,828. Practically 
all of the coal now being mined is being taken from 
non-union mines. Only a few scattered breaks from 
the union have been made since the strike began. 

Prices have advanced during the past week. Pool 
9 is now selling at $4.50, while Pool 10 is bringing 
$4.25, and other grades $4. 

The Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation accepted the invitation of Commissioner C. B. 
Connelly of the State Department of Labor and, In- 
dustry to take part in a conference of operators and 
miners at’ Pittsburgh, in an effort to bring about an 
adjustment, but the U: M. W. officials declined 

The situation is comparatively quiet here and there 


pis. feeling abroad that ttwill not ‘be long-until some 


sort ‘Of an adjustment’ is reached as a result of Presi- 
dent Harding’s effbrts” 


IN THE NORTHWEST | 


Coal Buyers Now Getting Apprehensive—_ 
Congestion Anticipated Later. 


Faith that everything will come out all right for 
the Northwest as to coal is becoming a trifle strained. — 
People are beginning to wonder how they will come 
out. The season is about half gone, and there is no 
real indication of any progress toward restocking the 
docks for the coming winter. To be sure, there is 
the conference under way, in Washington, which will 
probably bring about some sort of a compromise. 
But compromise is hardly the thing that is desired — 


for people who are counting upon a sharp reduction — 
Of course a compromise and resumption is — 


of costs. 
far better than a continued shutdown, but it will be 
a disappointment in the outcome, without doubt. 

The apprehension is.resulting in considerable effort 
being put forth on the part of many buyers, retail 
dealers and large consumers, to get under cover with 
orders. There has been considerable business offered 
the various companies, most of whom are not accept- | 
ing orders. In fact, a small sized panic of buying — 
is being developed, though without much effect for 
there is very little coal available, nor will be until 
there is a resumption of production. 

This means that buyers may as well hold off until 
there is production for a rush of orders now will 
not result in getting coal, but will create a congestion 
that will make trouble. Most of the larger users, 
whose needs are constant, have been covered by con- 
tract, and so are being protected. The orders being 
tendered, as a rule are not urgent, and can wait for 
further developments. ' 

On the other hand, stocks are being run down 
with users, and the situation in this district is getting 
closer and closer to the point of exhaustion. Some — 
predictions are being made that there is bound to 
be a shortage of fuel for the Northwest, even if 
there is an early resumption of production. 


Bound to Be a Shortage. 4 tom j 


This is quite contingent upon numerous other 
things and may or may not prove to be the case. 
There is no question that an early resumption of — 
production would enable a restocking of the docks 
of the Northwest, unless there is a large pickup in 
the demand from other districts, which would pre-— 
vent there being any supply available for this dis- 
trict. Despite the frequent statements that the North-— 
west needs so many months of shipments to be 
stocked, it has been demonstrated that it can be 
crowded into much less time, under compulsion. It — 


~~ 


Ve. 


was done,several years ago, when the receipts on them | | 


docks hardly began until well toward fall. It is not 
an easy matter, and a longer period of distribution’ 
is far better for all concerned. But it can be done in 
short time, since it has been. 

The ability to do it may rest with the ability of 
the mines to stock other sections with enough to 
keep them from being in constant need, and thereby 
have a little surplus for the Northwest. If the de- 
mand from other districts is such as to absorb all 
production, the Northwest will be in a sad way. — 
But that is not demonstrated. Production usually is 
ahead of requirement, particularly on soft coal. And 
while soft coal is not considered so much as hard 
coal for the Northwest, yet in the matter of tonnage, — 
it is three to four times the requirements of hard 


coal. ; 


Hard coal will be the harder to secure, since tel 


competition for it will be keener and there are sq 


much tess to draw upon. But people have been re- 
sorting to substitutes and are using less; hard coal, 
than in former years. In the emergency of a shortage 
there wiil be still further resorting to coke and 
smokeless and other substitutes, : 


Richard Elkins, son of the late Senator Stephen 
B. Elkins and a brother of Davis Elkins, one of the 
present. Senators from West Virginia, died at 
Atlantic City on June 30th, aged 42. Mr. Elkins 
was associated with his brothers in the management 
of their extensive coal and railroad interests in West 
Virginia. 


+? 


His death was the result of. injuries ra 4 
_ceived in an automobile accident a year ago. 
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RUSH AT CHICAGO 


‘Supplies Are Inadequate to Meet Demand— 
Prices Offset Freight Saving. 


The Chicago market for all grades of coal avail- 
lable from non-union fields, developed a strong buy- 
jing side during the latter part of last week, which 
‘continued through the present week. This rush for 
‘supplies was expected when the lower freight rates 
‘became effective July Ist, but, with the 400,000 shop 
‘crait employes going on a strike, and reports of car 
shortages in several localities, the available supplies 
‘of coal offered on the local market were altogether 
‘inadequate to meet the demand. 
! The supply of coal on the Chicago spot market 
‘is decidedly limited, most of the non-union mines hay- 
ing sold their output ahead for the remainder of 
‘July. Buyers who waited for the freight reductions 
July Ist, while saving something on freight, have bid 
‘the prices up to a point where they have already 
spassed the former prices, freight rate included. 

The conference called by President Harding is 
* being watched very closely by members of the local 
trade. It is believed that this conference is the “be- 
ginning of the end” of the coal strike, and many are 
guessing that the mines will all be in operation again 
by the Ist of August. Some even more optimistic, 
look for a resumption of mining activities in the 
eo fields about the 15th of July. 
_ Early this week the price for western Kentucky 
screenings mounted to $4.50 per ton, an advance of 
‘25 cents since a week ago; prepared sizes and mine 
| run were both selling 10 cents to 15 cents under the 
‘sereenings prices. This market is put in a strong 
position by reason of a car shortage in Western Ken- 
}tucky, which is making it difficult to secure shipments 
from that field. 


Car Shortage Affects Trade. 


Eastern Kentucky, also supplying a good part of 
‘Chicago’s coal at the present time, is affected by a 
‘ear shortage and lack of other railway equipment. 
|Some of the operators of Eastern Kentucky reported 
‘to their Chicago connections that offers to the trade 
must be withdrawn, due to lack of supplies, as well 
as cars. Many state that consumers are offering 50 
cents and more above the Hoover maximum price for. 
‘coal from eastern Kentucky. 


| Retailers have commenced to concern themselves 
“more about the market condition and the securing 
) 





of supplies. While a month ago the retailers were 
ordering but little coal, and did not show any un- 
usual interest in the market, the reverse situation is 
now true. Retailers in Chicago and the surrounding 
“towns are worried over securing’ supplies for their 
ae trade and they are asking for immediate ship- 
! 





ments. 


‘Movement of coal to Chicago via the Great Lakes 
| has fallen off sharply, only two cargoes arriving dur- 
ing the past week, which compares with an average 

| of six to eight cargoes ‘weekly. This is adding to 
the shortage of stocks of coal in this section, and 
contributing to the tight situation. 

Public utilities in Illinois and Wisconsin, and par- 
ticularly in Wisconsin, are commencing to feel the 
‘strain of the coal strike. Their stocks, which they 
figure were bought to. cover the strike period, are 
fast becoming depleted. They are unable to re- 
| new their contracts in the regular source of supplies, 
_and the coal available for them on the open market 
/ is too limited to meet their requirements. Wisconsin 
‘public utilities in most cases are reported to be work- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis, buying a little coal 
here and there in an attempt to keep their stocks 
adequate. 


West Virginia haa moved a fair supply of coal into 
the Chicago market during the last week or ten days. 
This coal has not met the ready sale that the West- 
/ern Kentucky product has experienced, but is taken 
shortly after offered on the open market. 










| Inadequate yard and track facilities resulted in a 

virtual three-day, embargo on coal loadings in south- 
‘eastern Kentucky last week. Louisville & Nashville 
facilities have failed to. accommodate the, heavy move- 
| ment of non-union coal for many weeks, 
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Chicago Notes | 





Horace Clark, president of the Clark @, & @) Con 
of Peoria, Ill, was in Chicago early this week on 
business. 

Harry Ziv, manager of the Chicago office of Wal- 
ter Bledsoe & Co., spent several days over the Fourth 
in northern Wisconsin. 

“Mike” Meskell, connected with the Chicago of- 
fice of Walter Bledsoe & Co., is out of the city at 
present on his vacation, 

Raymond and Richard L. Beare, retail coal and 
ice dealers from Jackson, Tenn., were in the Chi- 
cago market last week. 

E. F. Lott, Canadian coal man located at Calgary, 
Alberta, was in Chicago last week on a pleasure 
trip through the Great Lakes section. 

The Ridgemoor Country Club has been selected for 
the next tournament of the Chicago Coal Trade Golf 
Association, which will be held on July 26th. 

J. M. Robson, head of the Marquette Coal Co., 
Visher Building, Chicago, took a five-day vacation 
over the Fourth, spending this time in Michigan. 

Raymond Daniels, head of the Edwin F. Daniels & 
Co., large Chicago retailers, will not return to Chi- 
cago until July 10th. He is vacationing in Michigan. 

Labor is scarce in the western Kentucky field, ac- 
cording to Roy L. Brown, president of the Brown 
Coal Co., of Memphis, Tenn., who was in Chicago 
last week 

Although leasing space in the Fisher Building over 
a month ago, the Pigeon Creek Coal Co. has just 
opened its offices in room 1418, with Thomas D. 
Haskett as president and manager. 

According to a statement made recently by C. H. 
Markham, president of the JJlinois Central R. R. 
System, seven and one-half cents out of very dollar 
of revenue received by that system is spent for fuel. 


H. G. Trester, connected with the Kansas City of- 
fice of the Peabody Coal Co., was in Chicago re- 
cently on his vacation. He also spent some time in 
Watervliet, Mich. before returning to Kansas City. 


D. C. Shoemaker, head of the D. C. Shoemaker 
Coal Co., has returned from a visit to the west, which 
included San Francisco, Portland and other West 
Coast points, where Mr. Shoemaker took his family 
for an outing, 

I. L. Runyan, secretary of the Illinois & Wiscon- 
sin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, is embracing 
the opportunity offered by the Fourth of July holi- 
day to visit members of his association, while taking 
an’ automobile trip. 

After a nine-year period of bankruptcy, the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. is again in a posi- 
tion to operate its own business. Judge Carpenter last 
week dismissed the bankruptcy from court and dis- 
charged the receiver. 

The Southern Gem Coal Corp., 407 South Dear- 
born street, has joined the Coal and Coke Subdivision 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. . The 
Southern Gem Corp. operates mines in Perry and 
Franklin counties in Illinois, 

The D, C. Shoemaker Coal Co., 332 S. Michigan 
avenue, has joined the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. The membership was secured by Abe Mit- 
chell, of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal -Co., one of the 
association’s most active workers, 

Vice-President S. L. Yerkes, of the Grider Coal 
Sales Co., of Birmingham, Ala., was in Chicago last 


‘week with the report that all Alabama mines are 


sold up to capacity until the first of August. Rail- 


roads, he said, had been the heaviest buyers. 


“To- deal’ in coal: briquettes” is a part -of the 
objects of incorporation filed by the United States 


‘Petroleum Co. with the Secretary of State of Illi- 


nois last week. The concern is located: at 4649 South 
Ashland avenue and incorporated for $157,500: | 


William Gibbons, for some time associated with 


Platt & Brahm Coal Co, and ‘John A. ‘Logan’ Coal 


Co., has opened an office in the Fisher Building, 
where he will be head of the Gibbons Coal Co. The 
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firm will do a general wholesaling business in coal 
and coke. 

Funeral services were held last Saturday afternoon 
for Jchn M. Huskey, brother of W. A. Huskey, 
partner in the firm of Worth-Huskey Coal Co. and 
Franklin Coal Co. A number of coal men, friends 
of Mr. Huskey, attended the services held from the 
former residence in Chicago. 


Rice Miller, president of the Hillsboro Coal Co., 
Hillsboro, Il!., and W. K. Kavanaugh, of the Fifth 
and Ninth District Operators’ Association, were 


among those who joined Dr. Honnold, secretary of 
the Illinois Operators’ Association, in the delegation 
that attended President Harding’s coal conference in 
Washington last Saturday. 

A joint meeting was held in Chicago the latter 
part of last week between officials of the United 
Mine Workers and officials of the Illinois Coal Op- 
erators’ Association. Nothing of a definite nature 
was announced following the meeting. Among those 
who met were Frank Farrington, Walter T. Nesbit, 
Rice Miller, W. K. Kavanaugh and H. C. Adams, 

Several new members have been secured for the 
Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, as a result of Secretary I. L. Runyan’s trip to 
Wisconsin towns recently. The new members are: 
A, Hollister & Co., Williams Bay; East Troy Lum- 
ber Co., of East Troy; Schwartz Lumber Co., Troy 
Center; Lake Fuei Co., Racine; Charles B. Gaines’ 
Sons Co., Salem, and the Walworth Lumber Co., 
Walworth, 


WITH CINCINNATI BUYERS 


Most Industries Are Well Taken Care of and 
Consider Prices Fair. 


CINCINNATI, July 6—Large consumers of coal 
among the manufacturers of Cincinnati have, with 
very few exceptions, been well cared for in the pres- 
ent fuel crisis and are in very good shape now. The 
Procter & Gamble Co., which requires a very con- 
siderable daily tonnage in connection with its soap 
and Crisco industries, began filling up its bunkers 
early and has since kept them filled. 

It has bought most of its coal under contract at a 
reasonable figure, but has fortified itself with some 
purchases on the spot market, which it has got at a 
fair price considering the circumstances, The com- 
pany had an ample supply for some time to come. It 
felt that the coal operators had ‘acted very fairly. 

The Philip Carey Co. said that it had been well 
served as to its fuel needs, was well fixed and was 
not disposed to complain of the price. 

The Richardson Co. reported that it was well taken 
care of, had a good advance supply and that it re- 
garded prices fair under the exceptional conditions. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. had had several close calls, 
but had pulled through without serious inconvenience. 
It was now getting what coal it needed and it re- 
gards the price as very fair in view of the great de- 
mand and narrowed supply. 

The Emery Candle Co. bought early and had a 
large supply, but is buying liberally at a fair contract 
price, even though it had a sixty-day supply on hand. 
The purchasing agent thought that the operators had 
been very fair in their prices, considering the short- 
age and the growing demand. 

The Andrews Steel Co., of Newport, Ky., reported 
that it was getting plenty of fuel at what it consid- 
ered a fair price. Cincinnati coal operators had given 
splendid service under .trying conditions, 

The Pollak Steel Co., of Carthage, had substan- 
tially the same report, as in fact did every industry 
seen on the subject. 


B. & O. Hard Hit by Strike. 


FarrMont, July 6—Non-union operation: struck an- 
other snag in northern West Virginia during the past 
24 hours.’ No. coal was moved Wednesday. over the 
Alleghenies east of Grafton, owing to the shopmen’s 
strike, There are 656 eastbound loads tied up, of 
which 460 are coal. Mines loaded 387 cars of coal 
Wednesday. Stocks are practically all sold, there 
being but four dead loads” on ntl: Gd ea Division 


‘of the B, & O. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Tide Coal Movement Very Heavy—Coastwise 
Movement Steadily Increasing. 


The coal moyement from Hampton Roads piers 
for the month of June amounted to 1,756,479 tons, 
this tonnage was heavier than any month last year 
except two, and was very nearly up to the average 
of 1920, the record-breaking year in the tidewater 
coal trade here. This June record represents the cul- 
mination of a growing coastwise trade through which 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore have been 
drawing large tonnage of coal from this port to make 
up for the supplies those lose from the miners’ strike. 

According to records the Norfolk & Western piers 
dumped 850,740 tons of coal included in the total ton- 
nage handled, this was better than that of any month 
in 1921 and was better than every month in 1920 
except July and August. Both the Virginian and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio increased their tonnages 
over the May record, The Virginian dumped 465,663 
tons, while the Chesapeake & Ohio handled 440,342 
tons. Improvement was marked at the C. & O. piers, 
which had been handling very small tonnages for 
the past several months prior to June. 

While the total dumpings for the month were 
well above the average, there is no comparison be- 
tween it and the corresponding month of last year, 
which was the best single month in the history of 
the coal trade here, because the British coal strike 
gave rise to a tremendous export demand that reached 
its climax during that month. The tonnage which 
was handled over the piers for June was almost en- 
tirely destined to coastwise points. Except for bunker 
trade there was very little other business going on 
due to the export demand having been curtailed by 
the advance in prices which the strike has occasioned 
in this country. 


More Active Business in Sight. 


By virtue of the prolonged miners’ strike and the 
consequent depletion of reserve coal the country 
over, the coal trade here finds itself at the beginning 
of the second half of the year faced with the prospect 
of more active business than would ordinarily be the 
case in the summer. Coastwise movement of coal 
has been steadily on the increase since the first of 
the year, both in anticipation of the strike and because 
of its existence. The record for June represents the 
topmost point the coastwise coal trade has reached 
in a long period of years, 

Total movement for the past six months’ period 
ended June 30, which, according to records, was less 
than six per cent below the tonnage handled for the 
first six months of 1921. The records from all three 
piers of the port of Hampton Roads show that for 
the week ending June 30,430,030 tons passed over the 
piers, while for the year to that date 8,195,660 tons 
has been handled, as compared with 8,709,952 tons 
for the corresponding period last year. 

In summing up the coal situation here for the past 
six months we find that the increase of tonnage 
handled month by month for this year, has been due 
to a condition which is likely to be a continuing 
factor in the market for some time to come, while 
in 1921 the settlement of the British miners’ strike 
brought a prompt curtailment in overseas movement 
which seriously affected the tonnage of the port in 
the last half of the year. 

Our chief immediate concern in the market here 
is the strike of the shop crafts unions and the re- 
duction in freight rates, both being put into effect 
last Saturday. The spot market was very dull all 
during last month, which shippers attributed to the 
fact that buyers have been waiting to take advantage 
of the 28 cents saving in freight rates. The question 
which concerns the trade now is whether the lower 
freight rates will serve as a stimulus to current buy- 
ing. It is generally believed that this will be the 
case because of the assumption that consumers are 
cutting regularly into reserve stocks under current 
conditions of production. 


Spot Prices Stiffen. 


~ Whether ‘in expectation of this condition or not, 
spot’ prices "have stiffened ‘slightly, during the past 
few days. Low volatile classifications ate how around 


$6.25 to $6.50 per gross ton piers, while high vola- 
tile coals are scarce at tide and quotations for this 
classifications are on the basis of $6.50 to $6.75. 
Stocks of low volatile coal are still large, however, 
the total tonnage at port being still above 300,000 
tons. Few fears are entertained that the “present 
rail strike will have any immediate effect on the 
movement of coal to tide. 

Train service will not be interrupted, the railroad 
managers assert, for some time. The matter of im- 
mediate concern at the port now is the effect of the 
walk-out of car riders, who belong to the electrical 
workers’ union, may slow down the movement of 
tonnage over the piers. 

The miners’ strike in this country has increased 
the coastwise trade through this port considerably 
and at the same time it has had its effect on the 
export trade. Exports for the month of April of 
this year were more than 200,000 tons, and nearly 
50,000 tons of this amount was shipped to Italy 
alone in that month, After April a growing demand 
from buyers in this country forced prices up to the 
point where foreign buyers were not willing to place 
orders, and as a result export shipments for June 
hardly amounted to 100,000 tons. 

Secretary Hoover’s announcement of a maximum 
of $3.50 a net ton at the mines and the prospective 
reduction in freight rates, effective July 1, halted 
the upward movement of prices, the one by direct 
action and the other by keeping buyers out of the 
market during the month of June. But prices are 
now substantially above what they were on April 
Ist, the net gain for the three months’ period amount- 
ing approximately to $1.50 a gross ton at the piers. 
As compared with January 1, the difference is nearly 
the same as there was little change in prices during 
the first quarter of the year. 


RAIL MOVEMENT HAMPERED 


B. & O. and L. & N. Seriously Affected by 
Shopmen’s Strike. 


CLEVELAND, July 6—The railway shopmen’s strike 
is commencing to interfere with the movement of 
coal from the non-union districts. Although the 
walk-out has not affected train service in this section, 
reports began coming in today of congestion and 
blockades in the heavily producing non-union areas 
which have been supplying this territory and the 
lake trade since April 1. 

Coal shipments from the Smithfield district of the 
Connellsville region today practically ceased. This 
was one of the few places in the coke region not 
affected by the miners’ suspension 

Last Friday 190 cars were sent out of that district. 
3y Monday shipments had fallen 30 per cent, and 
today only a few cars left the region. Any conges- 
tion at Smithfield would hold up the movement of 
coal out of the Morgantown section, where mines 
were reopening under non-union staffs. 

Inability of the Louisville & Nashville Railway to 
move 8,000 cars of coal consigned to Detroit industries 
on account of the shopmen’s strike brought an offer 
today from Henry Ford to lease the branch of the 
L. & N. to Banner Fork and Corbin, where the 
shortage of motive power exists. 

For several days railway congestion, apart from 
the shopmen’s strike, has curtailed the production of 
coal in Southern West Virginia and Southeastern 
Kentucky. Dispatches from that region state that 
the mines are now up to the limit of the car supply 
they can obtain from the railways. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway is another system 
on which the movement of coal trains and the return 
of empties to the mines is being interfered with by 
the shopmen’s strike. 





Harry J. Heywood, of Toledo, a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, spent Thursday, June 
29th, in Kansas City as a guest of R. H. Lee, of the 
J. H. Leonard Coal Co. Mr. Lee gave a luncheon at 
the Kansas City Club, at which the local member- 
ship of the association was present, and a: round- 
table discussion followed. Mr.° Heywood reports 
that the wholésalers in Kansas City are. very ‘enthu- 
siastic and. staunch supporters of the association. 


HAS COMPROMISE PLAN 


Government Would Divide Bituminous 
Industry Into Eight Wage Districts. 


While all the considerations affecting the bituminous 
strike situation have been deferred until Monday, 
after President Harding’s return to Washington, 
Government views -of the matter were made avail- 
able in part last Thursday through semi-official 
channels. 


It was authoritatively intimated that the Govern- 
ment had suggested to bituminous miners and opera- 
tors in the conferences now adjourned a scheme for 
avoiding the seeming impasse raised by the employ- 
ers’ insistence upon district wage scale negotiation 
and the miners’ demand for a national wage scale, 
The plan involves the setting up of eight regions, 
each consisting of several of the existing district 
organizations of operators and union miners, with 
separate negotiations in each. Little support has 
been evidenced in the industry, it was declared, for 
the proposition as made. 


There has been raised against a return to the old 
four-State basic wage scale the contention that it 
forces upon outlying mines which produce large 
quantities of coal a decision in which they have no 
voice in making; also that changing economic con- 
ditions have made the theory of the four-State basic 
scale unworkable. 


The miners, however, will listen to none of this, 
They see in the endeavors of the operators to force 


' district or regional conferences an assault upon the 


integrity of their national union. The power to bring 
about a strike which could tie up the entire central 
competitive field has been the strongest weapon held 
by the miners, in enforcing their demands for wage 
increases and improved working conditions. 


Fears for Northwest and New England. 


The present deadlock, however, which promises 
to keep the central competitive field mines closed in- 
definitely unless there is direct governmental inter- 
yention is rapidly developing a situation where there 
is grave danger of severe suffering on the part of 
the public next winter. 

There are three points which have been emphasized. 
The first is that it is essential to begin movement of 
bituminous coal to the Great Lakes to supply the 
Northwest within a very short time if there is to be 
any hope of getting sufficient coal to supply that 
region. If it is delayed much longer there will he 
no opportunity to catch up. a4 

Another pressing point has to do with the distribu 
tion of anthracite coal to the New England States. 
This must begin shortly if a critical situation is tC 
be averted next winter. 

Next is found the problem of controlling prices. 
A few of the bitumious districts refused to co-operate 
with the Government and a runaway market is fearsc 
later on. The majority of the districts are, however 
abiding by the terms of the voluntary understanding 
which, roughly speaking, fixed a price of $3.50 a ti 
at the mine. 














Anthracite Conference Gets Nowhere. 


The subscale committee of anthracite miners ati 
operators held a three-hour session in Washingtor 
last Thursday, apparently without accomplishing atiy: 
thing toward a settlement of the suspension. The 
an adjournment was taken until Friday afternoo: 
when it was expected that a decision io refer thie 
dispute back to President Harding next Monday wil 
be arrived at.» Secretary of the Interior Fall w 
present at the Thursday session, but left before it wa. 
over. 

Anthracite as well as bituminous operators 
miners were present at the conference with the Presi 
dent last Saturday, but it was decided to hold futu 
meetings separately, as the two branches of the trad 
have so little in common. 

_As matters stand now, the anthracite “operator 
have offered to submit the issue to arbitration by | 
board to be appointed by President Harding, whl 
the miners have rejected this Hass at 


; 


a 
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( President Harding’s effort to end the bituminous 
strike, or at least have negotiations put under way, has 
been a complete failure so far. About 25 operators 
and as many officials of the United Mine Workers 
assembled in Washington Jast Saturday and listened 
0 the President explain the Government’s desire of 
jm early resumption of mining. After that, the 
‘operators and representatives of the miners held three 
‘onferences in an effort to agree on a basis of 
egotiations, but were unable to do so and finally 
adjourned until next Monday. 
- The point on which the two sides could not recon- 
cile their views was the question of district or inter- 
state conferences. Spokesmen for the operators 
maintained that they would never recede voluntarily 
‘from their position that state or district wage agree- 
ments were necessary, while the union leaders in- 
sisted, as they have from the outset, that the four- 
‘state agreement in the Central Competitive Field be 
renewed or that a national conference be substituted. 
After meeting in executive session with Secretary 
Hoover and Secretary Davis on Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, the operators and miners decided to 
postpone any further discussion until President 
Harding returned to Washington, and an adjourn- 
ment of a week was decided upon. In the meantime 
they will have an opportunity to hold separate meet- 
ings, and full information concerning what has taken 


place will be given to President Harding. 











Hoover Against Intervention. 


Secretary Hoover is said to be very anxious that 
‘Government intervention be withheld if possible and 
‘that no threat should be held over the heads of the 
conferees. Another effort, therefore, will be made on 
/Monday to bring about a voluntary agreement, and 
‘President Harding may attend the session and do 
‘what he can to improve the situation. It is con- 
‘sidered probable that arbitration by a Government 
commission will be suggested, if no other solution is 
found by that time. 

Whether Secretaries Davis and Hoover will come 
forward with the arbitration scheme they were pre- 
pared to submit Monday, when the operators’ offer of 
regional wage conferences as basis of settlement pro- 
voked a row that forced adjournment to prevent a 
final breakup, or whether the President will have 
another proposition is awaited with keen interest. 

The leaders of the two groups are not expected to 
budge from their respective positions, unless there 
should be Governmental pressure strong enough to 
force them. 

Having in mind the President’s plain intimation in 
his speech opening the conference last Saturday, that 
‘if mecessary to insure a resumption of production the 
‘Government would seize and operate the mines, Mr. 
Harding’s next move assumes great importance to 
both the operators and miners, but from different 
angles. 

Government operation doubtless would be entirely 

‘acceptable to the miners. In view of the present 
‘scarcity threatening a nation-wide shortage of coal 
when cold weather comes, the Government might be 
expected to put the miners back to work at the scale 
‘prevailing before the strike was declared. 
Then in the working out of a new scale, the miners 
‘probably would obtain better results than if dealing 
directly with the operators. But to the operators 
‘nothing could be less acceptable than for the Govern- 
ment to take over the mines. To avoid such an out- 
come they may make concessions that they would 
never grant except under pressure. 



















Those Present at Conferences. 


Presidents and representatives of bituminous coal 
associations atthe conference included: A. M. Ogle, 
‘President National Coal Association; James Needham, 
Montana Coal Operators’ Association; P. J. Quealy, 
Southern Wyoming Coal. Operators’ Association; H. 
\N. Taylor, Southwestern Interstate Coal. Operators’ 


Harding Fails ‘to End Bituminous Strike 


Washington Conferences Adjourned Until Monday With Neither Side Showing Any 
Disposition to Yield on Question of State or Interstate Settlements. 
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Association; Daniel C. McAlpin, Oklahoma Coal 
Operators’ Association; Ira Clemens, Kansas Coal 
Operators’ Association; Edward C. Smith, Iowa Coal 
Operators’ Association; F. S. Pfahler, Iowa Coal 
Operators’ Association; Rice Miller, Illinois Coal Op- 
erators’ Association; W. K. Kavanaugh, Fifth and 
Ninth Districts Coal Operators’ Association. 

H. C. Adams, Central Illinois Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation; E. D, Logsden, G. B. Pauley and Hugh 
Shirkie, Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation; Robert M. Randall, Michigan Coal Operators’ 
Association; E, M. Poston and George M. Jones, 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange; Michael Gallagher, 
Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio; T. 
W. Guthrie and Don Rose, Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, A. R. Pollock, Coal Operators’ 
Association, of the Thick Vein Freeport Seam of 
Pennsylvania; T, H. Watkins, Central Coal Associa- 
tion, and B. M. Clark, Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania. 

There were 19 representatives of mine workers 
present, but nine districts were not represented. 

While at the White House the operators and miners 
were assured by President Harding they would be 
immune from prosecution under the anti-trust laws. 
Attorney General Daugherty was present and backed 
up the words of the President. 


The President’s Address. 


President Harding in addressing the opening con- 
ference of operators and union representatives on 
Saturday said: 

“Gentlemen of the coal industry: 

“T asked you to meet me here this morning, with 
the thought that in bringing you together I might be 
serving the mine workers and the mine operators of 
the United States, and at the same time serve the 
great American public to which both you and I are 
obligated. I hold no specific authority under which to 
admonish you, but I do have the right to invite your 
immediate attention to a situation which deeply con- 
cerns the country, the solution of which you col- 
lectively owe to the American people. 

“You who are here today represent a large sponsor- 
ship for America’s supply of fuel. In that sponsor- 
ship you have an indissoluble relationship to the 
commonwealth of America. Coal is indispensable to 
our life as a people, and since this country has af- 
forded you the opportunity of development on your 
part, both as workers and operators, you have created, 
in turn, an obligation to serve. Conflicting views as 
to your policies and your obligations to one another 
in no wise modify your obligations to that public 
which made possible your industrial existence. 

“Because of expiring agreements relating to wage 
scales and working conditions, a large percentage of 
the mining activities of the country have been sus- 
pended three months to a day. 

“Tt is not for me to touch upon the merits or your 
opposing positions. I have not called you as a partisan 
of the mine worker or the employer. I do not mean 
even to discuss a single phase of controverted ques- 
tions. The main point is to bring you together and 
in that contact of men to men, mindful of the necessity 
of righteousness in any useful and abiding relation- 
ship, to have you frankly and fairly consider your 
problems in their relation to the welfare of our 
common country. 


Trade Ills Discussed. 


“Tt is pretty generally recognized that there are 
fundamental difficulties in present-day coal produc- 
tion, the solution of which is not to be found in an 
hour or a day of most friendly and earnest conference. 
The excess development of a producing capacity, in 
both tonnage available and miners to work it, has 
presented one situation demanding solution, or there 
will be inevitable loss of property interests and a train 
of unprofitable employment. The war upheaval and 
all attending inflations and excess productions. have 
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left an inevitable and unavoidable liquidation. The 
intermittence in employment has made it impossible 
for mine workers, who are only employed partial 
time, to pursue their trade at wage rates adjusted to 
other employments, No industry is soundly based, no 
American activity can be held secure, where employ- 
ment is compensated on a base of half-time or two- 
thirds of the normal, natural, work period of an 
American wage earner. 

“There has been instability of production, attended 
by a failure of delivery capacity, which had reflex in 
speculative prices and panicky conditions, which en- 
couraged profiteering, and menaced our industries 
and hampered our varied public services. 


Would Prevent Future Strikes. 


“Labor has the right, capital has the right, and, 
above all else, the American public has the right to 
be freed from these recurring anxieties, no matter 
what the causes are. That freedom must be estab- 
lished. 

“The Government has no desire to intrude itself 
into the field of your activities. It does feel an ob- 
ligation to see that the common American interests 
shall not be menaced by a protracted lack of fuel. It 
prefers that the two great and associated interests— 
mine workers and employers—should settle this matter 
in a frank recognition of the mutuality of your in- 
terests. If you cannot do that, then the larger public 
interest must be asserted in the name of the people, 
where the common good is the first and highest 
concern. 

“TI have said that the fundamental problems probably 
cannot be solved in a hurried conference. But this 
conference might well devise the agency for effecting 
a solution. This is the purpose of calling you to- 
gether, the beginning of solution. Meanwhile, opera- 
tions ought to be resumed. 

“With diminishing fuel supplies, with menacing 
shortages as we turn to winter’s approach, with un- 
employment visiting its hardship upon. idle mine 
workers, and with vast ownership without return on 
investment, it would seem to be the simplest common 
sense to find acceptable ground on which to resume 
activities, with commitment to accept the. righteous 
adjustments which may well be expedited in common 
consent, 

“This is no time for the militant note of the radical 
who would prefer to destroy our social system, no 
time for the extremist who thinks the period oppor- 
tune to break down organized labor. The Government 
has no ear for either of them, but would gladly lend 
its co-operation in curbing the extremes of both. 
More, the Government. gladly tenders you its good 
offices in striving for righteous solution. 

‘Tt has no desire to participate in a merely tem- 

porary makeshift. For the good of all the people the 
Government craves a way to permanent stability, 
tranquillity, and ample periods of employment at just 
wages, righteous freedom for workers and righteous 
freedom for management, and a secure freedom from 
recurring menaces or suspended activities. 
_ “Tt is not a question as to what influences dominate, 
who wins, who yields most in settlement. There is 
an indisputable justice in all relationships about which 
public opinion never fails to be right, and I invite 
you to prescribe that relationship for your mutual 
good and the country’s common good. 


Government Ready to Act. 


“You are admonished to arrive at such understanding 
with measurable promptness among yourselves. If 
the adjustment can not be reached by you alone, 
Government aid will be available at your joint call. 
We wish you who best know the way to solution to 
reach it among yourselves, in a manner to command 
the sanction of American public opinion. Failing in 
that the servants of the American people will be 
called to the task in the name of American safety, and 
for the greatest good of all the people. 

“Suitable accommodations for your conference await 
your arrival. By agreement IT am able to announce a 
temporary organization, with A. M. Ogle. to preside 
and William Green to be your secretary, I have asked 
Secretaries Fall, Hoover and Davis to be your escorts, 
and to be of every assistance possible as official hosts 
to such a company. | eda? = ‘ 

“Let me remind you that toleration, fairness, the 
spirit of give and take, and finally a sense of the larger 
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obligations to the House are essential to successful 
conference, 

“And I commend to you executive sessions, and 
assume full responsibility for such a recommendation, 
even as I assume the safeguarding of the public in- 
terest in asking you to come together. Differences 
are more often magnified than composed in their 
parading, and the call of the hour is adjusted differ- 
ences, with due concern for the public welfare. 

“I thank you all alike for your response to my 
invitation, and I express the hope that in the realiza- 
tion of your responsibilities, and in an appraisal oi 
your obligations, in the face-to-face, man-to-man and 
citizen-to-citizen contact you will find a way to a just 
concord which the American public may gladly 
acclaim.” 





Cowards! 
(Bcston Herald) 

Why do not government officials spunk up suff- 
cient courage to state that this is a free country; 
that it is not a soviet government; that anyone 
wishing to operate a legitimate enterprise, be it coal 
mine, railroad or factory, will have the protection of 
the government; that any one wishing to strike will 
be protected, but that he must not interfere with those 
whe wish to work; that any one willing to work will 
be protected, whether he bé a union man or not? 

Why have none of our great patriots, in executive 
and legislative power, cried out against the Illinois 
massacre? Senator Myers and Congressman Goody- 
koontz have spoken. Where is our noble President; 
our great Secretary of State Hughes, former counsel 
of the United Mine Workers; our benevolent Hoover ; 
our valiant Walsh; our brilliant Lodge and our 
courageous Coolidge? 

There is no use in tariff, bonus, shipping subsidy 
or any other legislation; there is no use in law unless 
we have order in this country. 

The United Mine Workers want nationalization of 
coal mines. By Illinois massacres and West Virginia 
insurrections and by the cowardice of public authori- 
ties are they to win? 

An admission that only by government ownership 
or by government control can order be maintained ; 
that production can be continued; that transportation 
can be assured is surrender to sovietism and 
bolshevism. Russia is evidence that sovietism is not 
productive of peace, The railroad strike proves that 
government control does not insure continued work, 

All the signs of the times point to the fact that 
our labor leaders demand that they and they alone 
shall rule in this country; 6,000 strikes during the 
great war show their position. 

The nation demands that our public authorities 
stop pussy-footing and exhibit courage, Truly, office 
holding doth make “cowards of them all.” 

Oh, for another Edwin U. Curtis! 


The Mr, Curtis referred to above was the police 
commissioner at Boston at the time the force suddenly 
went on strike about three years ago, handling the 
situation in a masterly way with the co-operation of 
Governor Coolidge, whose firm stand on behalf of 
law and order might fairly be said to have won him 
the Vice-Presidency. 


Gas in 1920. 


Although the gas-making industry had great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining adequate supplies of good fuel 
in 1920, the quantity of gas sold was greater than 
ever before, amounting to nearly 500 billion cubic 
feet, having a value of more than $300,000,000, ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey. 

The sale of by-products by gas-making companies 
was also greater in 1920 than in any previous year. 
Over 100,000,000 gallons of tar, 55,000,000 pounds of 
ammonium sulphate or its equivalent, and nearly 
125,000,000 gallons of light oil and other derivatives 
were the principal items among these by-products. 

The average price of gas in 1920 was much higher 
than it had been for several years, averaging 16 cents 
a thousand cubic feet greater for coal gas and water 
gas and 5 cents a thousand cubic feet greater for 
oil gas and coke-oven gas than in 1918. 


C. P. Morrell, vice-president of Pattison & Bowns, 
Inc., has started on’a» vacation trip to the Adiron- 
dacks, ‘ 





| General Notes 


George S. Brewer, assistant fuel engineer of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, who has had an office in 
Buffalo some time, has been actively soliciting 
information on the coal situation, in the city coal 
offices. 


It is reported from Birmingham that some 50,- 
000 tons of Alabama coal is being shipped into new 
territory every week as a result of the strike in other 
States. Chicago has taken several shipments, and 
tonnage is also moving to St. Louis and to points 
beyond the Mississippi. 


The second annual Coal and Industrial Exposition 
of West Virginia will be held at Huntington from 
September 18 to 23, this exposition having been in- 
dorsed by 18 different coal associations. The de- 
mand on the part of exhibitors for more floor space 
will necessitate about 6,000 square feet over and above 
the space provided last year. 


During the first five months of 1922, 722 men have 
been killed by accidents at coal mines as against 831 
during the same months last year, resulting in fatality 
rates of 3.90 and 4.15, respectively, per million tons 
of coal produced, Excluding the anthracite mines, 
the bituminous industry has shown a fatality rate of 
3.54 per million tons during the five-month period of 
1922 and 3.67 during the corresponding period last 
year. 

That. coal and oil may become obsolete for power 
purposes when engineering science has advanced fur- 
ther is the belief of Mr. J. J. Kirmode of Liverpool, 
a well known authority on liquid fuel. He says there 
is a probability that in the far distant future other 
means than internal-combustion or steam engines may 
be employed to produce power and that engines may 
receive their impulse from chemicals (explosives) 
and be automatically fed by a series of made-up 
cartridges, just as a machine gun is fed. 





| New England Notes 








Perry Barker, city fuel engineer of Boston and 
fuel adviser for the State, will spend a few days next 
week in Bangor, Maine, on business, 


The Supply Department of the City of Boston has 
bought on quotation from the Metropolitan Coal Co, 
500 tons of semi-bituminous coal to be delivered dur- 
ing the month of July, at a price of $7.50 net ton, de- 
livered in buildings. 

The School Committee of the City of Boston, 
through its business agent, W. T. Keough, is re- 
questing bids on 18,000 tons of semi-bituminous coal 
to be delivered immediately at the several school 
buildings. Bids are to be opened July 17th at noon. 


It has been announced that five school buildings of 
3oston are being equipped to burn fuel oil during the 
coming year, They will consume in the neighbor- 
hood of 300,000 gallons of oil annually, or the equiva- 
lent of about 1,800 tons of coal. These are the first 
school buildings to be changed over from coal to oil. 


The Department of Corrections Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, has awarded contracts covering 4,900 
tons of bituminous on which bids were opened last 
week. The awards were as follows: State Farm, 
2,200 tons, Pocahontas Fuel Company, Inc., at $8.671 
delivered Massachusetts Reformatory, 1,000 tons, E. 
Russell Norton, $9.20 delivered; Reformatory for 
Women, 700 tons, Curran & Burton, Inc., $8.41 de- 
livered; State Prison, 1,000 tons, City Fuel Company, 
$8.09 delivered. 


Actual coal shipments out of northern West Vir- 
ginia last week by regions were as follows: B. & O.- 
Monongah, 20,650 tons; Charleston, 26,050 tons; 
Connellsville, 9,400 tons; Cumberland, 53,000 tons; 
Morgantown & Wheeling, 6,800 tons; Monongahela, 
12,300 tons; Western Maryland-Belington, Weaver & 
Northen, 650 tons. The M. & K. continues to pro- 
duce the most non-union coal in northern West Vir- 
ginia, but the Monongah Division has surpassed the 
Charleston and Cumberland divisions, B. & O., for 
non-union production and will soon lead, it as ex- 
pected. 


NATURAL SOLUTION BEST 





Over-Manning of Mines Will Cure Itself 
Without Government Help. 


In discussing the bituminous mining situation the 
National City Bank of New York says: 

“There is criticism of the mine-owners for opening 
so many mines, but, having violated economic law, 
they are taking punishment. The mines that ought 
not to have been épened all lost money for the’ 
owners last year, and that is accepted, as a matt 
of course. The most effective additional punishment 
would be applied by the further operation of economi 
law, if the miners who have been waiting about these 
mines for two or three days’ work a week would pul 
away from them and find something else to do. 

“This would be doing what always has been al 
in other industries when they were over-manned 
Then the situation would be just as though the super- 
fluous mines had not been opened. There is no need 
to wait for the government to close them up, or fo 
them to be closed up in any other way, and nothin, 
short of closing the superfluous mines and getting th 
superfluous men out of the industry will correct » 
situation. 

“The improved conditions in the steel and othe 
industries, with wage advances indicating a shortag 
of common labor in many localities, give reason to 
believe that the superfluous labor in the coal industr 
would be quickly absorbed if the industries all re 
ceived the stimulus which cheaper coal and cheaper 
transportation together would give. 


“Indeed, with a general revival of industry i 
probably would be found that there were not so many 
superfluous men in the coal industry as now thought 
If the natural economic laws were allowed to hay 
full play the whole situation would clear itself rapidl 


The Rights of the Public. i 


“The matter of fuel supply so deeply concerns 
public, that the latter unquestionably has rights to 
protected in the controversy between employers ar [ 
employes. If the latter fail to reach an agreemen 
and a fuel famine develops which threatens to pre 
vent the operation of the railroads and close down 
industries generally, the government will be obliged 
intervene and take the settlement into its own h 


“This is so obvious that it is not a debatable propo- 
sition. When individual rights or the interests of 
groups come in conflict, the government, representin 
the entire body of people, has a right to determine and 
enforce policies that in its judgment will best serve tl 

interests of society as a whole. 























“Furthermore, if the government must intervellall ‘ 
determine the conditions upon which a dispute shall 
be settled, it is bound to inquire into the facts of the 
situation, take account of all interests and rendea a 


ead 


“It follows that if the government takes over the 
coal industry, it will not do so with the purpose ¢ of 
paying the miners’ scale without question or of op 
erating the mines indefinitely, but of caring for the 
public needs until the dispute can be adjudicated.” 





A Good Name Has Value. 


We notice that the New York Central Magazine i 
connection with a story of the Lake Shore Pionee 
Association, prints a few lines of lament relati e tt 


of advertising who figured out that conchisiail The 
name was so well and favorably known that ther 
must have been a great deal of advertising value ar 
good will lost by reason of the change. 


A number of years ago, it may be recalled, wh 
the New York Central took over the Boston & 
bany, the effort was made to eliminate the B. & / 
title, but it was not well received and the Bost 
& Albany name now appears on equipment just as 
did in early days. Possibly it is too late to expect 
similar change with regard to the Lake Shore, — 
there are still many who deem: the elimination of Le 
name a mistake. 


«1 





7 “ay production and loadings fell off 1,000 cars. 


- ‘July 8,..1922 
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Last’ week (ending July 1st) was marked by a 


’ recurrence of traffic congestion in certain of the non- 


union fields, and as there was no compensating in- 
crease in the fields affected by the strike, production 
of bituminous coal is estimated by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey at slightly less than in the week 


_ preceding, when the output stood at 5,337,000 tons. 


_ The week opened with production at a high rate. 
_Loadings on Monday, June 26, were 16, 735 -cars, 
- the largest on any Monday since the strike began. 
But on Tuesday, and again on Wednesday, conges- 
tion on the railroads serving southeastern Kentucky 
and parts of southern West Virginia began to cur- 
By 
Thursday, however, the congestion was lessening 
os 16,411 cars were loaded. Indications point to 
2.2 total output for the week of less than 5,300,000 
_ tons. 


= Daily car loadings in the past few weeks are 


~ shown below: 
c.. 11th Week 12th Week 13th Week 
June 12-17 June 19-24 June 26-29 


9 Monday =......-- 15,474 15310 16,735 
Mme iuesday ........ 15,849 16,622 15,726 
Wednesday. ..... 14,905 17,032 15,769 
Mee thursday ....... 14,884 16,432 16,411 
aeitayes es sis. +s 13,933 16,073 
Beeersaturday ........ 13,465 13,993 


' not to scarcity of cars but to inability to move 


{ 





them faster than a certain limit set by the existing 
yard and track facilities, and it is to be noted that 


a _ the railroads concerned are making new records in 


~ volume of traffic handled. 


Production in the non-union fields of the Middle 


Appalachians has reached a maximum and further 
if gains in output are not to be expected except as 
_ mines hitherto closed by the strike resume operations. 
_ During the week ended July Ist the increase in the 


~ non-union fields of Pennsylvania was slight. 


~ sponding weeks of last year, 








Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Asian i. 


= Below are comparative figures showing the output 
--of soft coal during the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns are available, and for the corre- 
as reported by the 


- Geological Survey: 


4 a Net LOiieee 

Sy Week Ended 1922 1921 

3 Tere 3..;..... 4,816,000 6,835,000 
= a 5,136,000 8,010,000 

| ‘ mae i7.o....... 5,013,000 7,551,000 

Meee June 24,........ 5,337,000 7,704,000 

4 Anthracite. 

Production of anthracite, though increasing as 


_washeries become more active, is still negligible. 
In the twelfth week of the strike (June 19-24) 462 
cars. were loaded, indicating a production of 24,000 
tons. This was barely one per cent of the output 
the corresponding period last year. 
~ Cumulative production from April 1 to July 1 
‘was about 140,000 net tons, Corresponding figures 
have been as follows: 





: | B3762Z.000 1918 ines com 25,946,000 
| 24564000 . 1919. :.. cane 21,813,000 
BMS o's 23,689,000 1920 ........ 22,318,000 
MG. 2... 20,426,000. 1921 ........ 22,990,000 

#95 258.000 > 1922. Soe 140,000 


; production, not shipments. 
_ The present year is thus about 23,000,000 tons be- 
hind the average on above basis. 
a Unbilled Cars of Coal at the Mines. 
ie The number of unbilled cars at the mines continues 
to steadily decrease. In the twelfth week of the 
_ strike the average daily number of unconsigned loads 


Bituminous Output Slips Back a Little 


The decrease in loadings is reported to be due 





Congestion on Roads Serving Certain Non-Union Fields Is Given as the Cause— 


No Material Gain Likely Until Mines Now Idle Resume. 


of bituminous coal was 3,678. Included in this figure 
is all the unbilled coal held by all carriers. 


Cars Cars 

Bituminous. Anthracite 
Mare ard eg = er car. 14,126 1,548 
April Mest htgeae nt ae abe 30,730 2,815 
June 17 (Revised)... 4,393 610 
June 24(Preliminary) 3,678 533 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 of the 
largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent of the 
total number of unbilled loads. They are as follows 
(cars of soft coal) : 


MayrZ3e a itxs cites G235em ane ws... cee 3,714 
Mayo2b-s cea 57760. June: 15.4. 55, cee SIS 
Mia varSts 15. 2 eee eae 0/9 june’ 2052 eee 3,044 
eae ee, nee S2tQhe June 22-88) o. ae 2,913 
aie NRG oe are A AIS Se URE. 27th. <3 2553 
ine See res 4186" -eyune) 2005.7). ..neee 2,190 


CAR SHORTAGE NEAR 


Railroad Organ Believes It Will Come With 
End of Coal Strike. 


Railway Age 


It is time to raise very seriously the question 
whether the railways are not approaching another 
period of congestion of traffic and shortage of cars. 
On May 31st the number of idle freight cars was 504,- 
702. This dces not indicate any danger of a shortage 
of equipment—bat let us consider some other facts. 

The number of cars loaded with freight in the week 
ended May 28th was 821,121. The number loaded with 
coal was 74,241 less than in the same week of 1921 
and 83,242 less than in the same week of 1920. If 
coal loadings had been normal the total number of 
cars loaded would have been approximately 900,000. 

It is but a matter of time until the coal strike will 
be settled, after which, owing to the depletion of coal 
stocks, the railways undoubtedly will be called on to 
move at least 100,000 loads of coal weekly more than 
they are moving. Experience in the fall of 1919 and 
again in 1920 showing that with: the facilities then 
available it was extremely difficult for them to handle 
more than 1,090,000 carloads of all freight weekly. 


Traffic Jam in the Offing. 


It is evident, therefore, that a large increase of 
coal shipments and a continuance of the increase of 


traffc would soon tax them to their capacity. But 
will other trafic continue to increase? 

There are strong reasons for believing it will. 
First, crop prospects, especially in the west, are 


unusually good. Second, building operations are grow- 
ing throughout the country. Third, there are many 
signs that the stocks that most manufacturers and 
merchants have on hand are low, and that as the 
signs of returning prosperity become more numerous 
and convincing the demand for the raw materials of 
manufacture, as well as for finished products, will 
grow rapidly. 

It would appear that the only thing needed to give 
the railways a business that will break all records>is 
a settlement of the coal strike. 


During June 43,600 tons of Nova Scotia coal was 
received at Boston; alse one cargo of British coal. 
The latter consisted of 3,707 tons of Hastings un- 
screened bituminous brought over by the steamer 
Harlseywood, which loaded at North Shields, Wales. 
It was for railroad use. 


The Elkhorn Fuel Co. is now delivering gas from 
its operations in eastern Kentucky to the city of 
Louisville, a distance of something more than: 200 
miles, under very favorable contract arrangements. 
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Alfred M. Ogle 


The man of the hour, among the coal operators in 


Washington now is AHred M. Ogle, president of the 
National Coal Association, whose portrait we present 
above. Mr. Ogle is a son of the late A. M. Ogle, 
long identified with the coal mining industry in 
Indiana, and he continues to carry on extensive opera- 
iions established by his father, having his headquarters 
at Terre Haute. 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Reports indicate no change in the quantity of bitu-n- 
inous coal dumped over the Lake Erie piers. In th: 
week ended June 25, a total of 387,645 tons 
dumped, of which 371,202 tons were cargo coal and 
16,443 tons were vessel fuel. In comparison with the 
corresponding week in 1921, this was a decrease of 
708,000 tons, or 65 per cent. A large proportion of 
the cargo coal was shipped up the lakes, and the 
quantity dumped for shipment down the lakes de- 
clined from 70,975 to 35,478 tons. During the season 
to date 773,599 tons of the 3,314,330 tons of cargo coal 
dumped, have been shipped to destinations not ordi- 
narily taking lake coal. Some comparative figures are 
shown below: 


Was 


Cargo Vessel 
Coal Fuel 

Week Ended June 4..:... © 290,445 9,867 
Week Ended June 11...... 283.531 9,579 
Week Ended June 18..-... 377,952 10,426 
Week Ended June 25...... 371,202 - 16,443 
Season to Junev25e0 = ee 3,314,330 112,445 
Corres. Period 1921. 8,847,276 268,492 
Corres. Period 1929....... 3,330,898 276,560 
Corres. Period 1919....... 8,812,862 391,640 


Strikers Seeking New Jobs. 


Complaint is made by laborers of Cumberland that 
increasing ntimbers ‘of striking coal miners of the 
Georges Creek and Upper Potomac fields are hiring 
out on various jobs at'25 cents an hour, which has 
resulted in many workmen having been thrown out of 
regular employment, because of the lower scale ‘of 
pay accepted by the mitiers. 

It is pointed out that the miners had objected to 
others taking their places in the coal fields, but that 
they are violating that policy themsélves in taking 


‘Jaborers’ places ‘here. 


It is further asserted: that the miners refused jan 
offer to continue at their’ occupation at $5.70 a day, 
only to accept work here at from $2 to $2.50 a day. 
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Exports of British Coal to America 


Shipments Reported from Other Side Include One Cargo of Welsh Anthracite for 
New Bedford and Two Cargoes of North Country Coal. 





Carpirr, June 27—South Wales has been building 
up hopes that the American strike situation would 
bring in a good demand for Welsh coal, but so far 


such has not been the case and excepting for a few 
cargoes to Canada, the American strike has had no 
appreciable effect. 

An interesting development, however, is the sailing 
of the steamer Watsness, owned by W. R. Smith & 
Sons, who are large Cardiff shipowners trading regu- 
larly to American ports, for New Bedford, Mass., 
with about 4,500 tons of Welsh anthracite mixed coals. 
This is the first direct shipment of any grade of Welsh 
coal to be sent to the States for a period of 18 years. 


Two further vessels have also been chartered, .one 
to load from Swansea, (probably another anthracite 
cargo) and the other frcm Newport to load locomo- 
tive coal. The Swansea boat is for St. Johns, New- 
foundland, and the Newport boat probably for the 
same destination. 


“Two steamers have also been chartered to load 
North Country. English coals, which are ruling much 
cheaper than Welsh erades, fot New York or Boston. 


The anthracite shipment to America has had an 
appreciable effect upon the anthracite market, which is 
particularly firm. The outputs of Welsh anthracite 
collieries are very small, so that a fairly large ship- 
ment must necessarily be drawn from many collieries. 


The average yearly output of Welsh anthracite is 
about four and one-half million tons, approximately 
one-quarter of which is shipped to France, which is 
the principal market. 

At the present time the demands made by the French 
consumers are very heavy and the supplying of Ameri- 
can orders is causing a firming market. Collieries 
producing the best grades are full-up with orders for 
many weeks ahead, and such supplies as are available 
in spot lots are commanding high prices. 


Current Anthracite Prices. 
Approximate ruling prices of Welsh anthracites at 
port of shipment are: 


Best Large 50/- 
Second Large 45/- 


Third 
Nuts 


(Screened) 


Third Large saan 40/— Red Vein Screened 

Red Vein Large... 30/- NutSar ewe aee 36/- 

Best Machine Made Best M. M. & 
Cobhles) Sansa 60/— Washed Beans... 37/6 

Second Machine Second Washed 
Made Cobbles ... 43/- Beans geceoenare 33/6 

Third Machine Third Grade 
Made Cobbles.... 42/6 Screened Beans.. 30/- 

Red Vein Cobbles. 30/6 Best Machine Made 


3est Machine Made 
and Washed Nuts 57/6 
Second Wasked 
NutSiteeetiecr ee 


and Washed Peas 23/6 
Second Washed 
Peas shire ee oe 
Anthracite Duff... 


Sizing of Welsh Anthracite. 


To meet the requirements of buyers, many of the 
Welsh anthracite collieries break their large coal at 


‘ the collieries and sort into various sizes, in addition to 


washing the coal to remove impurities. The following 
are the names of the various sizes, with dimensions: 


Machine made cobbles..2% to 3% or 4 inches. 
Nuts (subdivided into three sizes) : 


Stove 34 to 134 or 1 to 2 inches. 
Paris 1 to 2% inches. 
French 1% ‘to 2% inches. 


Beans. cae ee ines %-inch to 1 inch. 
Peas «3: Se'ctgne sem reps Y-inch to 5é-inch. 


Collieries that do not break the large in many 
cases sell sized coals, but they are merely the result 
of screening. The “through coal’ (run-of-mine) 
passed over longitudinal bars 1%4 inches apart, and to 
secure screened cobbles pass the coal through bars 
3 inches apart. Screened cobbles therefore are much 
more irregular than the machine made variety, and 
realize a much lower price than machine made grades. 


The full list of grades of Welsh Anthracites there- 
fore are as follows: Large, cobbles, nuts, pea-nuts, 
beans, peas, grains (% to %4-inch.), rubbly culm (the 
nutty small passing through the longitudinal bars 14 
inches apart), duff (the fine small and dust left after 
extraction of large, ccbbles, nuts and peas. 








Much Unwarranted Criticism. 


Criticism of Congressmen is, and always has been, 
one of the chief pastimes of those who devote them- 
selves to consideration of, public affairs, and there is 
ever the tendency to indulge in extravagant language 
on this subject. 

Were anyone to take seriously and hold to account 
those who assert “they should all be shot,” “they 
should all be tarred and feathered,” libel suits would 
keep the courts busy for years. Yet, despite this sup- 
posed attitude, how flattered various organizations 
seem to be when the. Honorable representative from 
Oklahoma, and the Honorable Senator from Nevada, 
condescend to say a few words to them. Trained as 
they are to public speaking, these gentlemen soon 
have the crowd with them, as the saying is, and the 
favorable manner in which their comments are viewed 
shows that universal condemnation is a great mistake. 


It is probable that the members of Congress are 
fair representatives of the people of the country, 
that they reflect the sentiment of their respective 
districts as a common thing, and generalizations with 
regard to their shortcomings should be guarded 
against, for if put to it one might be at a loss to 
point out any more than some one exceptional mem- 
ber who is altogether unworthy of the place that he 
occupies. 

If the business community is not disposed to take 
this view of the matter, it seems to us it is in evi- 
dence of great insincerity to seek ‘attendance of 
members of Congress: at trade gatherings spa ap- 
plaud their views on public, affairs. 


Remedy for Over-Development. 


Warren S. Blauvelt, president of the Indiana 
Coke & Gas Co., of Terre Haute, has a novel 
plan for correcting over-development in the bitu- 
minous industry. He outlines it as follows in a 
letter to the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


“My suggestion is that commissions should 
be paid by carriers to shippers as a reward for 
the uniform regular movement of coal from point 
of origin to destination zones. Were this done, 
and were the further suggestion carried out that 
storage in transit rates be established, competition 
between shippers would always exist, very large 
stocks of coal would be carried by dealers at 
strategic centers of distribution, price fluctuations 
would be greatly reduced, labor and capital em- 
ployed in producing and distributing coal would 
be employed uniformly, and the less efficient 
operations and operators would be eliminated, not 
by government action, but by competition in a 
free market. 


“The only objection which I have heard to 
these suggestions is that, although economically 
right and practicable, they are politically impos- 
sible. Apparently the only kind of economic 
legislation which is politically possible, is that 
which extends government functions, curtails in- 
dividual freedom, increases the hazard of useful 
industry and reduces the reward for intelligent 
service of the public and for the acceptance of 
risks involved in any permanent investment in 
productive enterprise.” ~- 


Cincinnati Notes 





S. A. Lewis, of the S. A. Lewis Coal & Coke Co,, 
Charleston, W. Va., was here on Monday. 


William Costello, of the Monarch Coal Co., Middle- 
boro, Ky., was in the city Friday and Saturday. 


C. R. Cline, of the Waubun Coal Co., «Chicago, 
was in the city this week looking for coal supplies. 


W. R. Tuttle, of the Puritan-Tuttle Coal Co., was 
in Cleveland on business for his company on Wednes- 
day. | 


A. E. Silcott, of the Darb Fork Coal Co., Hazard, 
Ky., was visiting the Cincinnati coal offices on Mon- 
day. 


_ W. P. Neecamp, of the Litz-Smith Coal Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was a visitor to Cincinnati on Mon- 
day. 


The Big Mandy Coal Co. has gone out of busi- 
ness and a receiver has taken charge of the few 
remains. 


Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co., is 
spending the week at the mines of his company in 
West Virginia. 

R. P. Hager, president of the R. B. Hager Coal 
Co., visited Buffalo, N. Y., last week, in the interest 
of his company. 

D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co.,. spent 


a portion of last week at the home of his parents at 
Bramwell, W. Va. 


Greene Fenley, Jr., is back at his desk at Eaton, 
Rhodes & Co., after a honeymoon trip with his bride 
to North Carolina, 


Jack Robinson, of the Marquette Coal & Mining 
Co., Chicago, was among the outside visitors to the 
Cincinnati coal market this week. ; 


A son of John Gorman, the well-known head of 
the Gorman Coal Co. at Hazard, Ky., died on Friday, 
He was a promising young man of 25. 


H. N. Pare, Michigan sales representative of the 
Tribbey Coal Co., is convalescing from the effects of 
an operation at his home at Paris, Ky. | 

William H. Schilderink, formerly of Cincinnati but 
now connected with the Taylor Coal Co., Chicago, 
was visiting old friends here this week. * 

Major Leslie Ridenour, of the Kelley’s Creek Col- 
lieries Co., Charleston, W. Va., was visiting his 
company’s new Cincinnati office on Monday. d 


John Daker, resident manager of Eaton, Rhodes 
& Co., at Cleveland, and J. I. Walton, resident man- 
ager at Pittsburgh, were visiting the home office this 
week, , 


Major E. S. Helburn, of the Hignite Coal Co,, 
Hignite, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Friday, attending - 
meetings of several coal corporations in which he is 
interested, 4) 


James M. MacDonald, of the J. M. MacDonald 
GoaliGo., is combining vacation recreations and busi- 
ness missions in a visit to New York, Philadelphia 
and other eastern cities this week. } 


Joseph H. Bristow, formerly of Eaton, Rhodes & 
Co., and who has more recently been acting as a 
buyer’s representative in the Cincinnati coal market, 
has accepted a connection with the Darby Coal Co, 


Wightman Roberts, editor of the National Coal 
Mining News, who has been confined either to a 
hospital or to his home with sickness for nearly three 
months, is going to North Carolina this week in the 
hope of improving his health. 


C. A. Tribbey; who founded the Tribbey Coal Co. ' 
and who has been its president, is retiring from that 
corporation on account of continued ill-health. His 
associates are to take over his interests and when the 
transaction is completed there will be a reorganizaea 
of the company. 


The E. J. Frechtling Coal Co. has closed its retall 
coal department in this city, and A. L. Moses, who 
was in charge and who has established himself as one 
of the popular and successful members of the Cin- 
cinnati coal fraternity, soon will accept an aopore 
new connection. 


+t 
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Non-Union Mines Making Great Gains 





The Government’s investigation of the coal 
industry, as pursued through various channels, 
shows that the non-union mines of southern 
West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and south- 
western Virginia are making rapid inroads on 
the business of bituminous operators in the 
ianionized bituminous fields. Unless something 
is done to equalize wages, it is feared that the 
‘ancroachment of the southern producers will 
‘sontinue to a point that will bring widespread 
disaster to the soft coal mining industry of 
the North and Middle West. With every 
strike the union fields lose business to the non- 
‘union fields which is never recovered. 

Lack of sufficient railroad facilities is said 

to be the one thing that prevents the non- 
union districts from producing enough coal to 
supply practically the entire country. With 
the building of additional trackage, it may be 
a matter of only three or four years until this 
point is actually reached, according to the con- 
clusions of some prominent members of the 
administration, 
_ Capital invested in the highly developed 
union fields of the North must be protected or 
many operators will be bankrupt. The miners 
in that territory must be provided with suff- 
cient work at a wage that will enable them to 
live and support their families. As stated by 
4 Cabinet member, the situation is so.ominous 
that it completely overshadows all other prob- 
lems of the industry, inasmuch as it threatens 
the existence of both mine owners and em- 
ployees. 

The problem which confronts the Govern- 
ment is to find a remedy that will protect the 
interests of all concerned, and if possible pre- 
yent a recurrence of strikes and strike threats 
every two or three years. 


J 


Many Newcomers in Trade. 


New developments in the South are to a 
large extent in the hands of what might be 
termed outside interests. In Pennsylvania coal 
developments in the past have been to a large 
extent within a certain circle. Look into the 
personnel of an enterprise and one will usually 
find that the factors in certain concerns are 
‘relatives of well-known coal men, direct or 
collateral, or former employees of well-known 
‘coal interests. If the folks concerned are not 
directly connected with the trade in this way, 
it is probable that they are former railroad 
‘men who came in close contact with the coal 
‘trade. 

- In some of the outlying fields, however, the 
‘coal business seems to afford an opening for 
‘outside interests entirely, having no sentimen- 
‘tal feeling with regard to the good of the 
trade, affiliation with brother operators or any- 
‘thing else than a cut-throat policy of producing 
‘tonnage as cheaply as possible and selling it 
‘on the same basis to make a market. 
In the pursuance of this policy, which ap- 
‘proaches ruthlessness in some cases, there is 
nothing to add to the prestige of the industry, 
and in fact there is apt to be an increase of 
‘the adverse sentiment that has so long pre- 
‘vailed, making all the greater burden for the 
‘operators in the older districts to contend with. 
A large part of the Pocahontas and New 
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Unless Wage Adjustments Are Effected, Operators in Organized Districts Are in 
Danger of Losing Business Permanently in Many Markets. 


River development was by Pennsylvania 
people, experienced mining men who outgrew, 
in a sense, their home territory. But beyond 
that, in the further reaches of West Virginia 
and in eastern Kentucky, there seems to be a 
new element. Some measures that would curb 
their course would be in order, for the protec- 
tion of established investments elsewhere and 
for the safeguarding of large communities. 
Small producing elements can establish a 


market price which influences the market price 


of other tonnage one hundred times as great. 
There is a limit to which this sort of com- 
petition should be allowed to go, for in 
excess competition is the death rather than the 
life of trade. 


President Mistakenly Blames War. 


President Harding touched on the matter of 
over-development in the bituminous industry 
when he said in the course of his address to 
the miners and operators in Washington last 
Saturday: 

“The excess development of a producing 
capacity, in both tonnage available and miners 
to work it, has presented one situation demand- 
ing solution, or there will be inevitable loss of 
property interests and a train of unprofitable 
employment. The war upheaval and all at- 
tending inflations and excess production have 
left an inevitable and unavoidable liquidation.” 

The President is right as to some adjust- 
ment being necessary, but he is wrong in blam- 
ing the war for over-development, and we 
think he is also wrong in assuming that some 
way can be found for correcting it except 
through the passage of time and the operation 
of natural laws. Excess mine capacity was the 
bane of the soft coal trade for many years be- 
fore the war, and it is probably no worse now 
than it ever was. 

The only difference is that formerly no one 
district or group of districts had an advantage 
over other fields because of a substantial dif- 
ference in wages paid, as is the case today. 
The stubbornness of the union in refusing to 
make any concessions, while the non-union op- 
erators were reducing wages, has placed the 
latter in a position where they can dominate 
markets from which they were formerly ex- 
cluded by distance and high freight rates, or in 
which they could compete only on equal terms 
with other producers. 


Growth of Wagon Mines a Factor. 


Possibly it is the footing attained by wagon- 
mine operators that has aroused a number in 
the trade to the fact that certain new inter- 
ests are not playing fair, as the saying is, with 
established enterprises. Some concerns that 
started. in during the boom days as wagon- 
mine operators have developed their coal 
trade affairs either at the original plant or 
elsewhere. 

Some of these people and other new in- 
terests have not hesitated to hire men away 
from the older mines temporarily at high 
prices in order to take advantage of. spot 
market conditions, but these concerns have no 
houses or stores and do not take care of 
their men in dull times. As a result,. they 
have to drift back to their former places of 
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employment when conditions become slack, 
seeking to share with those other employees 
who remained at their regular place of em- 
ployment the limited amount of work which 
is available when the market is dull. 

This is one of the features of the over- 
manning of mines that has not been referred 
to. If something could be done to curtail 
such practices, the number of men engaged 
would not be so great as it is, for when men 
are hired away from old-established, success- 
ful mines in busy times, an effort has, nat- 
urally, to be made to replace them. 

Once the railroads regulated this matter of 
developing new plants by refusing to estab- 
lish sidetrack facilities when it was thought 
a new.mine was not necessry, but the public 
authorities ruled strongly against this prac- 
tice, following a decision in a case fought for 
a number of years by Logan M. Bullitt. 

Since then, sidetrack facilities have been 
considered a matter of right and not a priv- 
ilege, just the same as the furnishing of cars 
for transportation. Undoubtedly this has 
worked to the disadvantage of the trade in 
the long run even if preventing unfairness in 
certain particular instances. 


Buffalo Notes 


: ee of soft coal arriving in Buffalo by lake 
rom West Virginia in June was 266,500 t i 
775,710 for the season so far. yO des 

News has reached here of the death at Geneva of 
George Slaght, tor several years chief clerk in the 
former Buffalo office of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co. He was about 55 years old. 


Seldom have the coal shippers observed Fourth of 
July so fully as this year. Having little to do, they 
closed their offices at the end of last week and many 
did not open them again till Wednesday, 

Some wretch broke two big plate-glass windows 
in the office of the Tonawanda Fueling Co. as a com- 
bination Fourth-of-July ‘celebration and burglary, 
stealing some small articles in connection. 











The coal men’s golf tournament is ready for opera- 
tion and the first round is expected to be completed 
by the 15th. Some shifted handicaps have hit the 
players a little hard, but the committee had to act 
on records. 


They are cutting peat for fuel in some quantity 
in Canada. Considerably over 5,000 tons were sold 
in the Ottawa and Montreal markets last year, and 
the work continues. At the bogs in Alfred, Ont., a 
new cutting and drying machine has been brought out, 
which will add to the efficiency of the operations. 


A jury in Toronto has found Hiram F, Slater and 
Leslie J. Thompson, officers of the defunct Nukol 
Fuel Co., guilty of fraud and conspiracy. The judge 
said that the scheme might have been a good thing 
but for blunders and fraud. The crown counsel said 
that the object of the managers of the company was 
to sell as many shares as possible and then unload. 
Large amounts had been sold to small investors, 


Increased disturbances are repcrted from the 
Allegheny Valley coal fields. The local authorities 
have a hard time to keep the peace. Lately union 
marchers numbering about 250 created disturbances 
at Valier and Juneau, in the Punxsutawney district. 
One truck driver was stoned lately, but when such 
coal is found to be for local factories it is allowed to 
go. About 200 non-union miners were lately forced 
into the union, 


At a meeting of presidents of various Cincinnati 
commercial exchanges with city and Chamber of 
Commerce officials on Monday initial steps were taken 
in connection with a proposal to supply Cincinnati 
industries with fuel by means of an automobile truck 
service from Kentucky mines in case a tie-up of trans- 
portation facilities made a recourse. to such an ex- 
pedient necessary. How many truck loads. would be 
required for that 200-250 mile haul? 
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FAIRMONT N OT REPRESENTED 


West Virginia Operators Hold 


Aloof from Conference. 


Northern 


FarrMont, July 6.—Northern West Virginia coal 
operators did not participate in President Harding’s 
conference in Washington early this week and Satur- 
day of last week. Its authorized representatives 
deemed it wise to hold aloof. They went to Wash- 
ington, but remained at the listening post. While no 
statements were issued in reference to the stand taken, 
owing to the delicacy of the situation, there are vari- 
ous conjectures as to why they did not enter. 

Probably the best guess is that the rapidly mount- 
ing non-union production in northern West Virginia 
has reached such a large percentage of the average 
tonnage that the majority of the members would pre- 
fer to pass up the union affiliation forever. Two 
fruitless efforts on the part of the operators to secure 
a contract apparently has put them in this frame of 
mind. 

Non-union tonnage appeared to have made its great- 
est gain last month, when the half-million-ton mark 
was passed. The Monongahela Coal Association at 
Morgantown took the same stand as the other coal 
associations of West Virginia and remained out of the 
conference—at least, their authorized representatives 
did not go into the parley. 

Since the conference has adjourned until next Mon- 
day, it is thought that this was an effort on the part 
of both sides to tarry until President Harding would 
return to Washington. If the government forces cer- 
tain conditions upon the operators, the public cannot 
blame them if high prices prevail. 


Harding’s Fairness Commended. 


Both operators’ and miners’ officials are compliment- 
ing President Harding upon his excellent résumé of 
bituminous mining conditions of the present day. His 
address, both sides say, was clear, concise and fair in 
presentation. They state that the chief executive has 
grasped the situation as it exists. 

Impressions among the miners’ officials are to the 
effect that President John L. Lewis, of the U. M. W., 
expects a settlement to be forthcoming out of the 
Washington conferences. This is Lewis’ long suit. 
He played for government intervention, and he ap- 
parently has won the first lap of the race. It is be- 
lieved that secretaries Davis and Hoover will present 
some plan at the next session, and the proposed basis 
of adjustment is awaited with curiosity, because it 
will require some bridging over between a three or 
four state contract, which the miners want, and dis- 
trict agreements which the operators demand. 

It is rumored here that Mr. Lewis will inquire as 
to why the various coal districts of West Virginia 
which were formerly union fields were not repre- 
sented. This naturally would mean northern West 
Virginia, New River, Kanawha and the Piedmont- 
Cumberland (Upper Potomac) fields. 

Northern West Virginia coal operators in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week, were: Everett Drennen, 
Elkins; Brooks Fleming, George S. Brackett, C. H. 
Jenkins, C. E, Hutchinson, all of Fairmont; J. M. 
Orr, Daniel Howard and A. Lisle White, all of 
Clarksburg; Joseph Pursglove, Cleveland, and E. H. 
Gilbert, Morgantown. 


From one of the largest interests concerned we 
learn that the reason Fairmont held aloof was that 
the invitation from Washington indicated attendance 
only by duly authorized representatives, with power 
to act. The effort was made by the Northern West 
Virginia Association to hold a meeting for this pur- 
pose, but circumstances precluded the authorization 
of representatives on short notice and consequently 
no spokesman for that district was at the President’s 
conference, 


The East Coal Co., of Chicago, last week an- 
nounced that a branch office had been opened in 
the Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Retail coal offices of the Twin Cities were closed 
from Saturday, July’ 1st, to Wednesday, July 5th, 
giving their forces the advantage of three holidays. 
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REPORT ON NEW RIVER | 


Rabbi Wise’s Committee Says That 3,000 
Families Are in Need. 


The committee appointed by Rabbi Wise to New 
York to investigate conditions in the New River coal 
field of West Virginia estimates that 3,000 miners’ 
families are in need there. Many of the miners and 
their dependants, it is stated, are without sufficient 
food and some have no adequate clothing. 

A report from Beckley, W. Va., which we printed 
last week, indicates that the members of the committee 
went about their work in a manner which precluded 
them from getting an unbiased view of conditions. 

However, that may be, the committee’s report 
presents the New River situation in rather a bad light, 
so that those not familiar with the other side of the 
story are apt to gain the impression that the suffering 
is widespread instead of being confined to a small 
fraction of the entire mining population of the dis- 
trict. The operators maintain that men desiring 
work can readily obtain it at good wages. 

In the course of its report the committee says: 

“Unionism in parts of West Virginia where it has 
existed for years, notably in the New River field, is 
being driven into underground channels. Locals of 
the union, made up of the unemployed, are meeting 
secretly and holding their charters under cover. The 
impression made upon the commission is that many 
of these men, clinging to what they regard as their 
fundamental rights, will work clandestinely for a rein- 
statement of collective bargaining. 

“This bodes ill for industrial peace and is very 
likely to place the New River field in the same status 
as Mingo County and those other regions in West 
Virginia in which the union has been aggressively 
fought.” 





Doings in “The Gulf” 


BeckLey, W. Va. July 5.—Production in the 
Winding Gulf district showed a curtailment last week 
through car shortage. The accumulation of coal at 
the piers, due to failure on the part of the public 
to purchase, has caused a slow movement of empties 
back to the field, with a corresponding slowing down 
at the mines. 

We are advised that a through rate of $3.65 from 
the Winding Gulf fields to Baltimore has been se- 
cured through the efforts to S. C. Higgins, traffic 
manager of the New River Association. 

C. H. Mead, president, of the Low Volatile Con- 
solidated Coal Co., and of the C. H. Mead Coal Co., 
and general manager of the Interstate Coal & Dock 
Co., has taken a two weeks’ vacation and gone to his 
Florida home at Micco, on the Indian River. Mr. 
Mead will not return to the field until che middle 
of July. He has wired back to his office to ship his 
shot gun—whether for the purpose of killing mos- 
quitoes or hunting your correspondent was unable 
to determine. 

Hearings before the Public Service Commission of 
West Virginia opened at White Sulphur Springs last 
week in the matter of power consumers in the Wind- 
ing Gulf and Tug River districts, who are seeking for 
a reduction of rates from the Appalachian Power 
Co. Fifty coal companies in these two districts have 
joined’ hands in presenting their case.’ Henry E., 
Harmon, J.. T. Wilson, and Henry A. Warden ap- 
peared for Tug River, and J. C. Sullivan, and George 
Wolte, for Winding Gulf. 

The hearing which adjourned Wednesday evening, 
to be resumed on July 27. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail. shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River and 
Hudson gateway for several weeks past are shown 
in the following table, with comparison for a year 
ago: : \ 


1922 1921 

Week Ended — Anth. Bit. Anth. Bit. 
June use 590 565 3,115 3,028 
JunewiGieenee 572 520 3,118 » 3,194 
June sd? aces 653 514 3,462 ° 3,486 
June: -240ee a 652 669 3,560 3,632 


In the chemical analysis there is little chance 


- head since the war, it is hard for the. average 


~ business a Jimit to what is ‘considered- a 
















BUYING ON ANALYSIS: 


Contracts Based on Ash Content Only 
Desirable, Says Mr. Bell. 


of New "Yorke. delivered an address on forms — 
specifications for purchasing coal. 

“Tt is impossible to formulate a universally appli- 
cable specification which will embody the require 
ments for all plants,’ said Mr. Bell. 


sentially. peculiar to itself; consequently, any expre: 
sion of specifications must emanate from the plant. 

“A satisfactory coal contract should describe as 
as possible the sources from which the coal i 
come; the coal should come from the same region an 
bed. In such case the heating value varies propor: 
tionately to the ash content which therefore become: 
a measure of heating value. The yaluation cf c 
is predicated upon its impurities. 

“Tf a bonus and penalty contract is confined oul 
the ash content of the coal and the regions or 
are specified from which the coal is to come, prac 
tically everything else in the coal follows. Whet 
coal comes to a plant from different beds or regi : 
then determinations of analysis other than the t 
centage of ash are necessary. 4 | 

“Tt is recommended that specifications our 
analytical basis, involving a premium and pen 
be based only on the ash content of the coal, and ‘ 
penalties and premiums be levied in proportion to’ thi 
freight paid on that particular coal. Any pr 
or penalty should be so arranged that the buyer 
indemnified for his loss, due to the quality being b 
low specifications; and the seller is compensated f 
any gain which the buyer realizes, due to the 
being better than specifications. 



























Importance of Careful Sampling. 


“In handling the complaints arising from shi 
ments of coal, it has been found that the majority 
such complaints were caused by inaccurate samplins 
error provided the work is done in accordance 
the Standard Methods of Laboratory Sampling a 
Analysis of Coal of this Society. The weakest oi 
in the present system of testing coal is the metho 
of taking the sample and preparing it for analysis. 

“The effect of improper sampling of a lot of coa 
—such as a pile, a car, or barge load—is so eviden 
that proper sampling is now realized to be the mos 
important feature of coal testing. Poor sampling 
general; it has been found in plants that consum 
thousands of tons of coal monthly, in plants wher 
coal has been bought on specification basis for sey 
years, and in plants where skilled chemists are ein 
ployed. 

“Local conditions and incites to some exter 
govern sampling, but the principles of proper samp 
may be followed out at any plant whether the | 
be received by barge, railroad car, or truck. She 
modifications of the Standard Methods of Samplin 
Coal of the Society be necessary, the variations shoul 
be drawn up by agreement between buyer and selle 
when the contract is consummated. 








the specified times. ‘ 
“The buyer should bind himself to take aid pa 
for the coal if it is shipped in accordance to contrac 
as regards quantity, quality and shipment. 
u“The above makes possible the adoption of — 
cations when and as the various, details may be agree 


between the two parties.” he 
; me 


Unless strict account is kept of the increased ové 


coal man to. know just what it costs him now 
to keep an oversight on one’s business, as requ 
by income laws. To the small dealer it only ne: 
more hours spent on the books, and there is in eve 


expense, so that an extra bookkeeper, for ins 
could not’ be considered even when the servic 
such an individual might be very desirable. — 
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New CoaLpALeE BREAKER OF LEHIGH CoaL & NaAviIGATION Co, 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s Coaldale Breaker 


The Coaldale breaker of the Lehigh Coal & 
_ Navigation Co. is an example of the most modern 
type of breaker now being installed in the anthra- 
cite region, and a brief description of it may not 
be amiss as illustrating the high cost and compli- 
cation of the manufacturing processes involved in 
preparing hard coal for market. 
- The breaker is 200’ 8” high over all and covers 
a ground area of 238’ by 107’ 3”. It has a capac- 
ity of 5,000 tons of prepared coal in an eight- 
hour day. As the veins mined by the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company are of the steeply 


pitching variety, the actual quantity of material 
that must be handled to produce an output of 
5,000 tons of coal is about 8,000 tons. 

The structure is all steel, with concrete floors 
and hoppers. The sides and roof are corrugated 
steel covered with asbestos. The coal is elevated 
to the top of the breaker by a skip hoist and 
flows continuously from that point to loading 
pockets without any re-elevation, except of lip 
screenings and condemned coal. 

Operation is entirely electric and the stopping 
and starting of all machinery is controlled by 





Main Fioor or BREAKER; SHOWING TroucHs LEADING To SHIPPING BINs. 
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push buttons. A new type of concentrating table 
has been installed to handle fine material passing 
through screens of 1/16” mesh. This size is 
known as No. 4 Buckwheat and is used for fuel 
and for the manufacture of boulets. 

An electrically operated passenger and freight 
elevator is installed. 

Refuse from the picking tables and from the 
jigs is carried to one point and discharged into a 
large hopper pocket, from where it is loaded into 
broad-gauge side-dump cars, running on standard- 
gauge tracks and hauled by standard-gauge loco- 
motives. This equipment is of sufficient capacity 
to handle 3,000 tons of refuse per day. 

Ample floor space and uniformly good light 
throughout the plant were two of the points given 
the greatest attention in order that quality of the 
market product may be the best. 

The cost of this breaker complete was about 


$1,125,000. 





OVER-CAPACITY OF SOFT COAL 
MINES 


Not a New Feature; One That Time Will 
Slowly Correct. 


The war is held responsible for a great many 
things. It had had a world-wide influence, but 
there is a tendency on the part of some of the 
younger writers in particular to assume that 
everything is different from what it was prior 
to 1914, 

In certain data sent out by one of the national 
associations, it is asserted that the over-manning 
of bituminous mines is largely due to war ex- 
pansion and government control of the industry 
during the war, which interfered with the normal 
action of the economic law. It is stated further: 
“If economic influences are allowed to correct 
the situation, they will do, so automatically and 
in short order.” 

We have been in touch with the coal industry 
for nearly forty years, and throughout that period 
there has been talk of excess capacity of the bitu- 
minous mines and all that goes with it. During 
a considerable portion of the time excess capacity 
of the anthracite mines was also a feature, but 
that has gradually been overcome with the growth 
of the country, and the excess capacity of the 
hard coal mines is now hardly great enough for 
the safety and welfare of the industry. Any rela- 
tively short suspension is the cause of trouble. 

So far as the war causing an over-manning of 
the bituminous mines, the situation is rather the 
other way round, as shortage of labor was a fac- 
tor during the war years. 

Gradually the growth of the country will over- 
come the matter of excess capacity, for no ynew 
railroad lines are being built to develop new coal 
territory. In the course of years the existing 
mines will have work enough. Considering that 
there will ever be some variation in the demand 
for bituminous coal, there must necessarily be 
some excess capacity for the protection of the 
public and to enable operators to take- care of 
their trade when the peak load develops. 

Two points may be emphasized; that the excess 
capacity did not develop on account of the war, 


and that nothing is going to change the situation 
very. soon. 





Greenwich Mines to Be Improved. 


The Emmons Coal Mining Co., of Philadelphia, 
is planning extensive improvements at the Green- 
wich Nos. 2 and 3 mines at Saxman, Cambria County, 
Pa. which it recently acquired from the Inland 
Coal Co. Besides rebuilding the tipple and installing 
a rotary dump and picking table, the new owners will 
electrify the operations throughout, arrangements 
having been made to purchase power from the Penn 
Central Light & Power Co. ; 

When this work is completed the mines will have 
a daily capacity of some 1,500 tons. They will be 
operated by the Marion Center Coal Mining Co., with 
A. R. Llewellyn in charge as superintendent. 
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BOSTON MARKET 
Preparations are 
Prices Are Firm, but Expected Rush 
Following Rate Cut Fails to Come. 


It cannot be said that the last seven days have 
furnished any particular developments in bituminous. 
July 1 has come and gone, but the consumers who 
were expected to rush into the market have not 
materialized in the expected number, There has been 
somewhat better business the past two days, however, 
and some inquiries for very respectable tonnages have 
uncovered themselves. 

The probabilities are that the demand will gradually 
increase from now on, particularly as industrial opera- 
tions are expanding in a fairly satisfactory manner: 
More of the textile mills in New England are re- 
suming operations and many of the big corporations 
that have been drawing to some extent on their re- 
serves are coming into the market. If the strike is 
destined to last much longer, they may be considered 
fortunate to be able to get their requirements. At 
present there is about 300,000 tons in the piers at 
Hampton Roads, and this forms a good backlog for 
consumers now entering the spot market. 

However, in spite of the vast amount held at the 
Southern port awaiting shipment, there has been no 
easing in price the last day or so. At the moment, 
the f. o. b. Hampton Roads price is $6.35 to $6.45 
gross tons, a quotation which is 20 to 25 cents above 
the price in the last week in June. It looks very 
much as if the prediction made a fortnight ago that 
consumers who waited to benefit from a freight re- 
duction, would count without their host, It looks, 
indeed, as if the amount of the freight cut had been 
added to the on-vessel cost of the coal. The 28 
cents saved in freight has been entirely offset by an 
equivalent advance in spot quotation. 


Prices Firm. 


In Boston the price on cars is firm at $8.00 with 
certain shippers asking $8.25. There are instances, 
however, where good business can be done at $7.90. 
The chief difficulty with the situation seems to be 
with regard to bottoms. These are relatively scarce 
and are part of the reason for the firmness in current 
quotations. Medium sized boats command $1.25 while 
the big steamers are quoted at $1.00—similar rates 
holding for Portland. One shipper stated he was 
experiencing delay in unloading at Mystic, there being 
13,000 tons ahead of him. He stated that the cargo 
he was having unloaded was sold with the greatest 
ease and that he experienced no trouble in getting 
a satisfactory price, an indication of a somewhat 
changed attitude on the part of the buyers. > 

There is no anthracite to be had by local retailers 
except pea coal and a good many people are taking 
pea into their bins rather than be without fuel 
altogether. Screenings is another hitherto neglected 
anthracite fuel that has been receiving more attention. 


It is reported that the Rhondda interests, which 
control the largest coal mining operations in Eng- 
land, have been offering, through their American 
agents, both bituminous and anthracite coal. Prices 


at North Atlantic ports are approximately $6.10 a 
ton for medium grades and $8.00 for admiralties. It 
is claimed’ that the latter coal has a very low ash 
content and a very great evaporative power. In addi- 
tion to the cargo of 3,700 of British bituminous which 
arrived in this port last week, it is understood that 
cargoes aggregating 20,000 tons are coming to these 
shores from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Quakers Begin Relief Work. 


Relief work among needy families in the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia has been begun 
by the American Friends Service Committee, an 
organization of Quakers. A statement explaining the 
need for such work says: 

“Investigations by our representatives in the coal 
fields of the two States indicate that a very serious 
condition exists among the children in families de- 
pendent upon the mining industry. Already a num- 
ber are developing tuberculosis on account of malnu- 
trition and there are hundreds of children who are 
without necessary food. Christian people ABO sit 
by and see people starve.” 


Two Pittsburgh Mines to Reopen. 


being made to try to resume 
eperations at two Jarge mines in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict on a non-union basis next week. These are the 
Montour No, 4 and the Henderson mines. 

The reopening of these mines will mark the begin- 
ning of the long-threatened attempt of Pittsburgh 
coal operators to adopt the open shop basis. The 
Montour Ne. 4 mine is owned by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. The Henderson Mine is operated by the 
Henderson Coal & Coke Co., and is located at Hen- 
dersonville, Washington County. Both mines are on 
the Montour Railroad, about 20 miles from Pitts- 
burgh. 

Forces of workmen have begun cleaning up the 
two mines preparatory to beginning operation under 
the scale adopted by the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association. This scale was adopted several months 
ago and offered to members of District No. 5 United 
Mine Workers of America as a wage basis for the 
period commencing April Ist, when the strike took 
effect. 


C. I. F. Prices, British Coal. 


D. L. Flack & Son are quoting the following prices 
on British coai c, i. f. North Atlantic ports, free 
discharge, 1,500 tons per day: 

Best Admiralties, large, 34s.; 2/3 large and 1/3 
small, 30s. 6d.; Cardiff low volatile, large, 32s.; 2/3 
large and 1/3 small, 28s. 6d.; best Monmouthshire, 
large, 33s. 6d.; 2/3 large and 1/3 small, 31s.; Welsh 


gas, mine-run, 28s. 61 


Best Blyth large screened steams, 32s. 6d.; ‘Lyte 
prime, 32s.; second class, 30s.; best Durham, 33s.; 
ordinary Durham, large screened steams, 323 6d.; 


superior Durham gas (Wear specials), 3ls.; best 
Durham gas, 30s. 6d.; second class Durham gas, 28s. 

Welsh anthracite, first grade machine made cobbles, 
72s.; first grade machine made nuts, 72s.; second 
grade machine made cobbles, 67s. 6d.; second grade 
machine made nuts, 67s. 6d.; Red Vein coiliery 
screened cobbles, 57s. 6d. 


New Record in West Virginia. 


Mines in Southern West Virginia and Northeastern 
Kentucky suffered from the first car shortage since 
the railroad strike began last week, when the roads 
were unable to provide sufficient cars Saturday for 
the usual loadings. 

Despite this handicap, a new high mark was estab- 
lished for West Virginia mines, according to'a state- 
ment issued by the West Virginia Coal Association, 
when 1,784,450 tons of coal were shipped last week, 
a gain of 9,350 tons over the previous record. 

Many fields that showed slight increases would 
have shown record totals but for sti Ss slump, 
the report said. In the Logan field, where the load- 
ings are now averaging 1,300 cars a day, the total 
Saturday was 800 cars. The Kanawha field also was 
short of cars, but the total loadings there were 3,500 
tons more than last week. New River and Fairmont 
fields showed similar increases. There were 944 
mines working last week, a gain of six. 


Retail Yards in Demand. 


Strange as it may appear to coal men, real estate 
agents report that they have numerous inquiries 
for retail yards. During the war, a lot of men made 
money rapidly, and these people are now seeking to 
invest their time and wealth in some kind of business 
that is always staple. The fact that other retail 
business is apt to be quiet in winter when the coal 
men are always busier than their neighbors helps to 
give a glamor to the supplying of fuel. 

Two classes of men want to buy just at present. 
The one wants a yard for his son, who has recently 
graduated and as he has not made any decided 
choice, his father thinks a nice coal business might 
attract him. The other is the so-called retired man, 
who finding his leisure getting irksome after an ac- 
tive career, wants to round out life with some kind 
of a place to go every morning better than the post 
office, 


q 
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BITUMINOUS COSTS 


Trade Commission Submits 
Data to Congre:s. 


Federal More 


WasHIncTon, July 6—In transmitting to Congress 
last Thursday data relative to investment and profits 
in the bitumious coal mining industry, the Federal 
Trade Commission points out the desirability of ob- 
taining current information as to the cost of produc- 
ing coal. 

“In transmitting today the attached explanatory 
and statistical material supporting the preliminary 
report of this commission on investment and _ profit 
in soft coal mining, 1916-1921, which was forwarded 
to you on May 31, 1922, the commission desires to 
point out its current usefulness in a consideration of 
bituminous coal prices,” says a letter accompanying 
the data. 

“The investment per ton determined in this report 
may be applied to estimated costs of production at 
the present time and to present prices wherever in- 
formation thereon may be available so as to enable 
buyers of soft coal and the public to get at, roughly, 
the profit on investment that a given price will yield 
and so to judge the reasonableness of the price. 

“In the absence of exact current information, which 
the commission, beginning in 1920, planned to get, but 
which, at the instance of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, it was enjoined from getting, some such rough 
method of estimating the profit yielded by a given 
price must be resorted to. 


Average Investment Per Ton. 


“The information now presented shows for the 
various mining districts in the United States the 
average investment per ton for the mining of coal 
for a large proportion of the bituminous mining 
operations and these figures are believed to be typical 
with respect to the investment. This investment as 
already pointed out in the report to Congress of May 
31, 1922, varies widely as between the several dis- 
tricts and, also, of course, with respect to different 
mining operations within the same district. 

“With respect to this investment the report shows 
an average for the United States of $3.12 per ton, 
and a range with respect to comparatively important 
districts fronr less than $1.00 per ton to $8.00 or 
$9.00 and over per ton. Taking a few of the larger 
districts for specific illustration the average invest- 
ment is found to be $4.26 per ton in southwest Penn- 
sylvania district; $3.04 per ton in the central Penn-- 
sylvania district; $3.40 per ton in the Kanawha 
(West Virginia) district; $2.21 per ton in the Ken- 
tucky No. 1 district; $1.94 in the Illinois No. 3 
district; $2.56 per ton in the Ohio No. 8 district; 
$1.44 per ton in the Indiana No. 1 district; $1.19 per 
ton in the Cherokee-Crawford Kansas district ; $4.79 
per ton in the Colorado domestic district; and $8.32. 
per ton in the Utah district. ‘ 

————— a 
Honnold Urges State Conferences.  —__ 

In a statement made late last week, just prior to 
departing for the mine strike conference at Wash- 
ington, Dr. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, said: “In their participation 
in such a conference, the representatives from Illinois 
will continue to insist that, within their judgment 
the coal industry as well as the public can expect 
to secure the best benefits only through State c 
ferences. 

“Throughout the past ten or more years, the | 
rect result of interstate negotiations has developed 
disagiminatory and burdensome conditions in work- 
ing agreements with the miners in this State, due to 
the fact that the Illinois miners are both more doay | 
organized and greater in number than in any other 
individual unionized coal-producing district, and on 
this account consideration has always been denied y 
the miners to every suggested change in wore) 
agreements that would. permit. of a reduction in 
cost of coal, even when such changed conditions d 
not affect the annual earning capacity of the men, — 

“Consumers of Illinois coal have already been pen- 
alized. repeatedly by working conditions and wage 
scales of identical character forcibly applied through 
the power of the union to all fields indiscriminately.” 
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Clark Advises Conservative Statements. 


William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, has addressed a letter 
to members of the association in which he says: 
“Tt is quite evident the anthracite mining trouble 
will not be adjusted in time to prevent serious 
conditions in our territory. We have but little 
coal on hand because we believed the shut-down 
would be over and the men at work about this 
time. The employers and the employes seem to 
be as far apart as they were April first. We 
did not stock up because we were facing a reduc- 
tion in prices and heavy inventory losses. Now 
we have passed ‘through 10 weeks of no business 
with overhead costs continuing to add up and 
_ there is a possibility of still more trouble when 
the public is clamoring for coal. 
“Massachusetts will have a fuel administrator 
_ with war powers to deal with. Others may well 
» study the question of limiting deliveries in order 
to make their supplies last as long as possible. 
Some of you have in stock pea size in a larger 
' quantity than usual. Strangers should buy that 
size rather than go short on regular sizes for 
regular customers. 

“Altogether, we have on hand a_ considerable 
quantity of domestic sizes but the public will make 
this tonnage look sick when once aroused to the 
conditions facing us. In some communities there 
is practically no domestic size now—other places 
where dealers should arrange for their own re- 
_ stricted deliveries to conserve enough anthracite 
for necessities. We do not need any coal right 
now for heating private houses but there are 
hospitals, restaurants and similar places where 
coal is used every day. 

“We do not know where you can buy any 
anthracite today. We advise most conservative 
_ Statements to the public these days.” 





Castleton Bridge Under Construction. 


__ After 10 years of delay due to litigation, work has 
_ been put under way on the Castleton Bridge of the 
_ New York Central Railroad, 12 miles south of Albany. 
Tt wiil cost $4,000,000 and is expected to be ready 
for use in about two years. With the exception of 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge, it will be the only span 
across the Hudson between New York and Albany. 

The bridge forms part of a cut-off which will 
enable the Central to divert through freight around 
Albany, the latter point constituting a “bottle neck” 
from a railroad standpoint and frequently becoming 
the center of congestion during busy times. The 
cost of the entire undertaking, including the bridge 
itself and the new trackage, will be close to $20,000,000. 
Connections will be had with the Boston & Albany 
and West Shore railroads, as well as with the main 
line of the New York Central. 

The new Castleton Bridge will have an under-clear- 
ance of 138 feet above high-water level, three feet 
more than the Poughkeepsie Bridge and more than 
the Brooklyn Bridge and other bridges across the 
East River at New York City. No less than 23,000 
tons of structural steel will be required. 


Secure Prompt Service. 


Our article in issue of June 17th, “Put It Up to 
Postmaster,” on page 145, has attracted the favorable 
_ Notice of several subscribers who have been receiving 

the JourNAL from one to’ several days later than 
_ they should have received it and surmised that this 

‘might have been due to delay in mailing caused by 

belated printing. ‘ 

We assure our patrons that the JourNAL is mailed 
with all promptness, and investigation shows that 
the making of complaints at local post office has in 
_ certain cases resulted in from three to five days’ 
earlier delivery. Those who have experienced delay 
shou'd not hesitate to make the facts in the case 














Clearfield Corporation Owns 161,000 Acres Central Pennsylvania, from Which It 
Supplies 1,500,000 Tons Annually to New York Central. 





A Large Bituminous Mining Enterprise 











Some interesting facts regarding the property 
and operations of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corporation are presented in a recent issue of the 
New York Central Lines Magazine. This com- 
pany had its inception in the old McIntyre Coal 
Co., which opened mines in Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania, away back in 1860. C. J. Langdon, 
of Elmira, N. Y., was head of that enterprise. 

When the original holdings were nearing ex- 
haustion in the early ’80’s Mr. Langdon and a 
number of associates, including W. K. Vander- 
bilt and Cornelius Vanderbilt, acquired 22,450 
acres of coal land in Centre and Clearfield Coun- 
ties and organized the Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Co. to take over the property. A little later an 
additional 11,720 acres were purchased in Clear- 
field County. 

In 1886 the company was taken over by a new 
organization chartered by the New York Central 
interests under the name of the Clearfield Bitu- 
minous Coal Corporation. 

About 1917 the corporation ceased its commer- 
cial activities, and became what it is today, strictly 
a railroad ftel proposition. 


Large Area Acquired. 
The New York Central executives early saw the 
advantages to be derived from coal land owner- 


‘ship, and wisely encouraged in their subsidiary a 


rapid and healthy expansion. From 1902 to 1916 
the Clearfield Corporation had acquired 127,123 
additional acres in Cambria and Indiana Counties, 
bringing the total acreage up to 161,293. 

It is the policy of the Corporation to sell or 
lease such territory as it cannot economically ex- 
ploit and in this way derive a revenue to pay 
in part the carrying charges on the entire prop- 
erty. This policy has resulted in the sale of 
approximately 11,000 acres, and a lease of 49,380 
acres, leaving about 100,000 acres to be developed, 
sold or leased as conditions warrant. 

The Clearfield Corporation is developing and 
mining five fields, viz., Cooper in Clearfield 
County; West Branch in Cambria County; and 
Rossiter, Clymer, and Purchase Line, in Indiana 
County, Pa. 

Cooper colliery is producing Lower Kittanning 
coal; the four mines at Rossiter and the two mines 
at Commodore in the 
operating on the Upper Freeport seam; while 
Barr Slope and Sample Run collieries in the 
Clymer field and the West Branch operation are 
mining the Lower Freeport. 

These mines are all located on the Pennsyl- 
vania Division, New York Central Railroad; pro- 
duce annually a million and a half net tons; and 
have a developed capacity of approximately two 
million tons. The fields are being developed along 
scientific lines, and the mines worked in accord 
with the best mining practice, having always in 
mind conservation and economy. 

Electric power, supplied by central plants lo- 
cated at Rossiter and Clymer, is used throughout 
for hauling, mining, pumping, ventilating and 
lighting. The mines are in first class physical 
condition and splendidly equipped. 

In the Cooper and Rossiter fields the under- 
lying seams are not attractive; but splendid bodies 
of Lower Kittanning coal await development in 
the West Branch, Clymer and Purchase Line 
fields. The available coal remaining in these 
fields alone, including all workable seams, amounts 
to 32,000 acres, which, on a conservative estimate 
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Tidewater Bituminous Shipments from Hampton Roads 


Week 7——-- Foreign, f 
Fnided Cargo Bunker 
Memeeaie ) 8.8 oe ces eB FAO 20 996,456 
MMe dO. 8. oe eis. 11,866 ~ 27,571 
fumes 172-037. RE Moyet clea facia 22,978 30,803 
BENCMEOS eter ct wth oce ce os bas 18,455 20,830 








-——New England——_, Other 
Cargo Bunker Coastwise Total 
203,523 3,192 121,339 409,413 
188,637 3,760 153,764 385,598 
‘278,422 10,219 183,278 525,700 
253,428 4,704 139,380 436,797 


Purchase Line field are’ 


should yield 138,000,000 net tons. In addition to 
the above the Corporation owns four other fields, 
which, while not now located on the New York 
Central Railroad, may be reached by extensions, 
and should yield 84,000,000 net tons. 

The corporation has always been keenly inter- 
ested in the physical, mental and spiritual welfare 
of its employes. Thoughtful and careful con- 
sideration is at all times given to housing and 
sanitation problems; generous aid furnished 
schools and churches; and recreational facilities 
provided. Commodore, the newest of the Cor- 
poration’s group of towns, is a case in point. 


A Model Coal Town. 


Commodore is located on Two Lick Creek, in 
Pleasant Valley, Green Township, Indiana Co., 
Pa., and near the old abandoned town of Lovejoy. 
The name itself is suggestive of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, founder of the New York Central 
Railroad, and leading figure in the history of 
American transportation. 

Admirably planned, on gently sloping ground, 
electrically lighted, with comfortable and sub- 
stantial houses, it is indeed a model in its way 
and attracts wide and favorable attention. 

Although only two years old it boasts a bank, 
a public garage and a high school building; while 
a community house, plans for which have been 
prepared, is contemplated in the near future. Pure 
water has been impounded and brought to the 
houses; and an effective sewerage system installed. 

The mining equipment is up-to-date from the 
machine shop to the steel tipple which has a 
capacity of 1,500 tons per day. And when it is 
added that the coal at this point is of good 
average thickness we present a combination hard 
to beat, and the management is placed in that 
fortunate position of being able to pick and 
choose and to fill the houses with high-grade 
mine labor, which, at its best, is none too plentiful. 

At present the mines are producing over 1,100 
tons per day, and the output will be increased as 
rapidly as careful, conservative mining permits. 

The Corporation owns approximately 25,000 
acres of surface. A small part of this is cleared 
land of indifferent farm value. The balance is 
generally covered with some kind of forest 
growth, which, under proper care and attention, 
will in time prove of inestimable value, not only 
in the manufacture of lumber, but as offering a 
solution to the mine timber problem, which is 
yearly becoming more difficult. The largest single 
tract of surface consists of 13,000 acres, in Clear- 
field and Centre Counties. 


Officials Claim South Is East. 
Sometimes it is thought that reference to 
bureaucrats and bureaucratic management is over- 
drawn. Yet sometimes absurd ideas are perpe- 


‘ trated in the management of large concerns and 


so it comes about that the term “bureaucratic” 
very properly conveys a suggestion of stigma. 

As an instance of this, it may be worth while 
to note that there appears in the New York 
Central’s time-table instructions to employes and 
other matters of that sort, continued use of the 
direction words “east” and “west” as applied to 
train movement when, in reality, “south” and 
“north” respectively are referred to, And particu- 
larly absurd is the situation when in further 
allusion to geographical direction reference is 
made to the “south or Hudson River side” ef 
the roadway. 

It would seem that the twisting of phraseology 
could hardly go further, but if the management 
will credit $9 every time someone buys a $6 ticket, 
perhaps the company can roll up a substantial sur- 
plus in the view of anyone who will stand on his 
head and survey the figures while in that attitude. 
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WILL REOPEN OLD MINE 


Exploitation of Rhode Island Coal to Be 
Undertaken Again. 


Another attempt is to be made to place Rhode 
Island coal on the market. It is reported that a 
contract has been let for re-building the surface 
works at the Cranston mine and it is expected that 
everything will be in readiness to operate by 
September Ist. The Eastern Coal Co., of Provi- 
dence, will handle the output. 


Past efforts to exploit Rhode Island coal have 
invariably resulted in failure on account of con- 
sumers having trouble burning it, to say nothing 
of difficult mining conditions. The coal is a 
grade of anthracite, extremely high in carbon 
and containing so little volatile matter as to make 
combustion difficult. It. is, in fact, more like 
graphite than coal and a graphite company was 
operating the Cranston property when the tipple 
or breaker was burned early in the year. 

Now it is planned to spend $250,000 in putting 
up new buildings and getting the mine in shape 
for operation. Those back of the enterprise are 
evidently counting on Pennsylvania anthracite 
being so scarce during the coming season that it 
will be easier to introduce Rhode Island anthracite 
to householders in that state and Massachusetts. 


The sizing will be similar to Pennsylvania 
anthracite and the coal will be hand-picked, it is 
announced. 


Summary of Past Enterprises. 


The first attempt to mine coal in Rhode Island 
was made in 1806 by Perkins Nichols, who under- 
took to raise money by means of a lottery, the 
Legislature having granted the necessary au- 
thority. The lottery method was also used a few 
years later by another promoter. An illustration 
of old-time practices is also seen in the statement 
that the failure of one company was due in part to 
the fact that the management allowed its work- 
men from half a pint to one pint of liquor daily. 

Below is a list of companies that have essayed 
to mine Rhode Island coal in the last 113 years 
and the dates when they were organized: 


1809—Rhode Island Coal Co. 
1809—Aquidneck Coal Mining Co. 
1825—Rhode Island Coal Co. (reorganized). 
1840—Portsmouth Mining Co. 
1847—Providence & Portsmouth 
1850—Aquidneck Coal Co. 
1858—Mount Hope Mining Co. 
1864—Portsmouth Mining Co. 
1865—Warwick Coal Co. 
1865—Pocasset Coal & Iron Co. 
1865—Cranston Coal Co. 
1865—Pawtuxet Coal Mining Co. 
1865—Ridgeway Coal Mining Co. 
1908—Portsmouth Coal Mining Co. 


All of these ceased operations after troubled 
careers. 


Coal Co. 


“Efficiency.” 
[Under -this heading appears the following in 
F. P. A.’s column of the World Does it have a 


familiar sound?] 

“Barclay 8200?” 

eV ESys 

“Mr. Mann, please.” 

“Who’s calling?” 

“Is Mr. Mann in?” 

“Who is calling ?” 

“Miss Brand.” 

“Who? Spell it.” 

“Miss B-r-a-n-d.” 

“Grand ?” 

“No. Brand. B for Boston.” 

“Mr, Mann is out.” 

“Why, 
calling ?” 

“T have to know who I’m giving all this informa- 
tion to.” 


then, did you have to know who. was 
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A RETAILER’S JOTTINGS 


Residence Construction Offers Many Oppor- 
tunities to Help or Hinder Coalman. 


In the limited field of the small local coal yard, 
serving a community with seasonable goods like fuel 
for the harvesting and later on for winter, there will 
always be needed a gross margin larger than the 
one required in a coal plant having a year’s busi- 
ness in the steam coals, covering the whole 12 
months, and it is on just such questions that any gen- 
eral ruling applies. Granted that the amounts inyolved 
are small, they aré vital to the country at large, 
for unless chain yards spread all over the fuel world 
the little man, comparatively speaking, will always be 
in evidence and must be thought of. 

One thing that coalmen seldom think of is the 
lightening of their load of care through outside 
agencies; for instance, asking the aid of friendly 
architects in placing the coalbins of all new house 
convenient to the street, for the quick and easy 
unloading of supplies and the recommending of the 
now well-advertised iron window, so that the broken 
glass nuisance can be avoided. Some of*the sash 
now swing from the ceiling and drop if slightly 
jarred, Result is a trip to the glazier’s and a sharp 


rebuke from Madam. No one’s fault, just an acci- 
dent, but it could have been prevented by care if 
the builder had inserted wire glass, which at the 


time would have cost only a few cents more and 
would save so much time and trouble later on. 

Supply houses furnish a canvas covering for the 
coal chute to slide through, thus protecting the wood- 
work around the cellar window and preventing spoil- 
ing the new paint, but these renfiements are all ex- 
pensive not only in first cost, if many are bought, 
but in the time of adjusting, which in small bins 
counts up rapidly in a full day’s work. 

Another thing that carpenters seem to enjoy is to 
build two bins together, thus making it necessary for 
the coal man to send, with the first load, several 
lengths of steel slides, so that the coal for the 
furthest bins is carried over the one nearest to the 
window. Far better would it be to have two windows 
opening on the two bins alongside of each other, so 
that both kinds of coal could be delivered at one 
and the same time. 

Plumbers delight in running lead water pipes op- 
posite coal windows. It makes more repair work. 
Especially if the tenant gets coal in small lots and 
almost always on the coldest days of winter. If 
some of these many complaints could not be avoided, 
nothing would be said on the grounds that what 
cannot be cured must be endured. But they are all 
easily remedied if taken in time. 

The New York State Retail Association has made 
insurance one of the answers to any coal man who 
asks, “What do I get in return for paying my 
dues?” Not only does the coal firm carrying motor 
insurance get something back in the shape of cash 
dividends, but in the compensation field there has 
been for some years back a nice generous check sent 
annually. 


British Fuel Exports. 


Exports of coal, coke and briquettes from Great 
Britain during five months ending May 31st were: 


1920 1921 1922 

Anthractté ..4¢..... 722,571 337,061 793,704 
Steainatwnata.c. eee 10,289,316 4,460,866 16,981,687 
Gas Figeeea: eee 947,549 948352 3,185,595 
Household= =. saver 29,529 32,341 196,645 
Othésdsorteen peas: 511,960: 239,326 1,232,681 
Teta ethene c ete 12,500,925 6,017,946 22,390,312 
Coke=2Gasw. an. l 297,140 217,603 293,350 
Other sorts § 566,816 64,891 480,869 
Manufactured fuel 853,570 204,578 532,584 
Totaligte oscar ten 1,717,526 487,072 1,306,803 


The city of Minneapolis has completed a mer- 
chandise warehouse on the river levee for packet 
freight. Plans have been made for a long time, for 
a coal and ore dock, with trackage facilities, but these 
plans were made several years ago and were tentative, 
so no steps have been taken toward providing funds. 


eat, FS He septhors and J. L.iWatson’* «ci 
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About One-Sixth of Total Coal Production 
Handled by Dealers. 


One of the trade papers recently criticized a state- 
ment by Francis S. Peabedy relative to the retail 
trade handling 11 or 12 per cent of the total coal 
tonnage of the country and made the assertion that 
the amount so handled was really from 30 to 35 | 
cent. 

While Mr. Peabody may have been a shade too low, 
the tonnage is nothing like 30 or 35. per cent of the 
aggregate output of the country, as can readily * 
ascertained. 

Tke coal used by different classes of consumers in 
the year 1917 was carefully investigated and the re- 
sults tabulated by the Fuel Administration during 
the war. This siowed that in the bituminous trade 
domestic consumers, under which heading was classi- 
fied everything excepting industrial plants, public 
utilities, railroads, power and heat at mines, exports, 
bunkers and coke-making, required 57,100,000 tons, 
or 10.3 per cent of the total. 

As this business included the supply of coal to large 
buildings, hotels, stores, etc. many of which in 
western cities at least, buy their coal at wholesale, it 
is probable that there was more of this business 
handled by the wholesale trade than would offset such 
amounts of coal to industries as might be handled 
by retail dealers, Hence, the actual tonnage of soft. 
coal handled by the retail trade might easily fall be- 
low 10 per cent of the national production. 

It was assumed by the Fuel Administration that 
practically all of the domestic sizes of anthracite, 
constituting 55.1 per cent of the tonnage, went to 
domestic consumers, but in this case also there are 
certain exceptions which would offset in part the 
steam trade handled by retail dealers, as there are a 
few special purposes in industry calling for domestic 
size anthracite, and outside of a few large eastern 
cities the retail trade has comparatively little op- 
portunity for selling tonnage to steam users. 4 

Altogether, adding the anthracite and the bituminous 
business together, we may put down the retail busi-. 
ness, as reported by the Fuel Administration for the 
year under consideration, at about 107,000,000 tons 
out of 641,000,000, or just about one-sixth, say 16 
per cent. Mr. Peabody, therefore, was much ct | 
to actualities than was his editorial critic. 





Freak Circulars an Irritant. 


Various propositions in the line of circular ad- 
vertising are advanced and various quaint, as well 
as standard, ideas find favor with those seeking 
publicity. While the newspaper publisher will 
be slow to recommend this feature, naturally, we 
think that with all sincerity a thought can be ad- 
vanced with regard to being very conservative 
about taking up the use of curiously folded circu- 


lars, such as are sent out by some houses. 


When one has to unwind a communication in 
a manner reminding the recipient of the adjust- 
ment of a Chinese puzzle a marked absence of 
interest may develop ere the material is onan 
displayed to view. 





Other Snow Birds. — : aaa 


The term “snow birds” is a familiar one in the coal 
trade by reason of the propensity of outside inter 
for going into the trade during winter season, and 
also the propensity of association officials to enter 

publishing field. for what is known as “journalistic 
snow birding.” The term is also used in another 
sense it would seem. ; 

The white powder form of cocaine ‘is known a! 
slang term of “snow” and in France, it’ seems, carrier 
pigeons are used for smuggling’ this valuable but per- 
nicious drug. They are consequently known as 
“snow birds.” They carry upwards of half an ounce 
of the drug, sewed to their feathers. 4 





ef 
‘The Jamaica Coal Co. is a new $40,000 corporation 
at Jamaica, N.Y. Incorporators are R. A. Mac- 
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New York Notes 


F. H. Borman, vice-president of the Fulton Coal 
Co., 40 Rector street, has been in the mining region 
jthis week. 

Frank J. Herman, local manager for Pilling & Co., 
fis back from a trip to West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania 

_ F. L. White, general manager of the Bader Coal 
Co., has returned from a trip to the company’s mines 
in Pennsylvania. 

H. C. Matlack has been elected president of the 
‘Gano Mcore Coal Mining Co., of which he was pre- 
wiously vice-president. 

* FW. T. Amis, New York manager of Gueret, 
Jacks & Partners, Inc., No. 2 Rector street, was a 
‘recent Boston visitor. 

The retail plant of the Wyoming Vatieg Coal Co. 
at Grand street and Newtown Creek, Brooklyn, was 
burned early Thursday morning. 

_ Fred J. Kandt, of the Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., 
44 Beaver street, has been spending several days in 
Detroit and other points in the Middle West. 

- Thomas S. McLane, president of Jeremiah Skid- 
‘more’s Sons, and also chairman of the board, is at 
‘present abroad and will be until about the middle ot 
August. 

O W. Seaberg, sales manager of the Steamship 
‘Fuel Corporation, is back at his desk again after 
‘being laid up for a couple of weeks with an infec- 
‘tion of the throat. 

' €. T. Denly, president and C. T. Rawlings, vice- 
president of the -Schroeder-Kelly Coal Co., Cleve- 
‘land, Ohio, were in town the early part of the week, 
vafter spending ten days visiting their Pocahontas 
“connections and visiting Bluefeld, Huntington and 
‘Charleston, W. Va. They also visited the trade at 
Philadelphia and then returned to Cleveland. 

One cargo of British coal was discharged in the 
Jocal harbor this week, and it:is reported that several 
lothers are on the way. Newcastle and similar grades 
are being offered at from $6.25 to $6.75 cif. New 
York, free discharge, but with harbor boating extra. 
Welsh Admiralty grades, which correspond with our 
New River and Pocahontas coal, can be had at $7.50 
to. $7.75. With the harbor freight added, this is 
about the same as the latter are selling for locally. 


' 





, Altoona Northern to Be Sold. 


Axtoon, Pa., July 6.—In the United States Dis- 
‘trict Court: this veck Judge Thompson confirmed the 
account of W. Frank Vaughn of this city and J. B. 
Denny of Johnstown, receivers of the Altoona North- 
ern Railroad and the Blair-Cambria Coal Company, 
and issued an order directing that the properties be 
sft 

_ The receivers were appointed about two years ago. 
‘They operated for, a while and then they leased the 
road and mines to. the Montvale Coal Company, 
yh operated for about seven months. This com- 
pany holds most of the mortgage bonds. 

“The road extends from this city to Daugherty, a 
fistance of 14 miles. The receivership developed that 
‘the road and mines cannot be operated profitably 
‘without traffic of at least 600 tons per day. The road 
and mines have been closed down for a year and have 
greatly deteriorated. It is generally expected that 
the road will be abandoned and that the coal will be 
‘hauled by gravity to Dean, west of the mountain, and 
loaded there. There is an abundance of good coal in 
‘the Daugherty region. 

{ +) - 7 





| be & a Chicago Freight Rates. 


The new freight rates on coal, to Chicago. from 
the various producing points, effective July 1st, com- 
dared with the old rates, are as follows: 





Old New, : -Old- New 
Central iiinois. $1.81 $1.65 W. Va.(Poca’ts) 3.58 3.24 
Southern ae 2.17. - 1.95 **East Kentucky. 3.43 3.09 
poe Til... 2.06.-1.85 West Kentucky. 2.40 . 2.16 
razil, Lt ee 1.78 1.60 Ohio Hocking.. §3.18 2.86 
ullivan, Ind... 1,88 1.69 | Anthracite(Penn. +7 
W. Va, (High. ooo net tons) femme Odpee. 0407 
\'clL aaa Case GCOS UE ee 
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| Fairmont Notes 


Kyle Davis, Globe Coal Co., 
New York last Saturday. 








Chicago, left here for 


J. Edwin Gaskill, of the Southern Coal Corporation, 
was in Pittsburgh last week. 


R. A, Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal Co., 
was in Pittsburgh last week. 


Alec R. Watson, of the C, L. & W. Coal Co., 
mont, was in Morgantown recently. 
_ Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
Coal Co., is back from Pittsburgh. 

Robert Talbott, Fairmont coal operator, 
turned from a trip to Somerset, Pa. 


J. J. McGann, Pittsburgh, 
burgh Coal Co., 


W. E. Watson, president of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., Fairmont, was in Pittsburgh recently. 


Major Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady 
Coal Corporation, Fairmont, was a recent Cleveland 
visitor. 


Fair- 


has re- 


inspector for the Pitts- 
was in Fairmont last week. 


A. J. Salzer, general manager, Southern Coal Cor- 
poration, has been in Huntington recently to secure 
coal tonnage. 

E. A. Russell, secretary of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., Fairmont, has returned from a trip 
to Pittsburgh. 

Charles V. Critchfield, Mt. Vernon, O., vice-presi- 
dent of the Domestic Coke Corporation, was a recent 
Fairmont visitor. 

W. D. Evans, superintendent of transportation, West 
Virginia district Consolidation Coal Co., was in Balti- 
more a few days ago. 

The Rev. W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont 
& Masontown Coal Co., Fairmont, spent the Fourth 
of July at Oakland, Md. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., Fairmont, has been at Antler, W. Va., along the 
Charleston Division, B. & O. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, was in Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., last week. 

Machinery has been shipped to the site of the new 
operation of the Whyel Coke Co., along Indian Creek, 
Monongalia County, W. Va. A shaft will be sunk. 

W. L. Crowe, of New Haven, representing the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad, was in Fairmont re- 
cently, looking over the situation but was buying no 
coal. 

J. W. Reed, director of the safety department, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh last week to 
confer. with C. L. Colburn, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, in reference to preparing safety bul- 
letins. 

Last Friday an attempt was made to burn the tip- 
ple of the Miller mine of the Hudson Coal Co. at 
Reynoldsville, near Clarksburg. The Clarksburg city 
fire department extinguished the blaze, with slight 
damage. Kerosene was used to speed the burning. 
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| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


FOR SALE 


ELL established Ice Plant and Coal 

Business. Greater New York. Pur- 
chase price includes Real Estate, Equipment, 
Stock. About forty lots, 500 feet Water 
Front. Purchaser must have experience and 
money to take over business. Price $200,- 
000. Exceptional opportunity for right man. 
Address “Business” care Saward’s “Journal. 











FOR SALE 


coal mine; best quality 
Smokeless coal; large acreages; small 
royalty, new equipment, now producing 


around 8,000 tons per month. Price reason- 





able. Address ‘‘P. M..W.,” Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Lynchburg, Va. 
WANTED 


B* New York distributing house, young 

man experienced in coal trade to follow 
territory in New Jersey, New York or Con- 
necticut. In replying give full particulars, 
age, experience and salary expected. Address 
“Box J3”, care of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE 

IVER coal dredging plant on the Schuyl- 

kill near Pottsville. Equipped in the lat- 
est manner, self generating electric plant for 
the operation of motors, 8 in. suction pump 
capacity 2,000 gals. P.M., sidetrack for direct 
loading into cars. Plant capable of large 
production. Best coal in Schuylkill County. 
Price one-half investment cost to liquidate 
operating company. For further particulars 
apply New England Fuel & Supply Co., 73 
Water St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 

iN N experienced coal salesman, command- 

ing a substantial all rail tonnage, 
Central Pennsylvania coals in New York and 
New England territory. Give full particu- 
ulars, experience, tonnage controlled, salary 
desired, etc. Address Box “J1,” Saward’s 
Journal. 








DEPENDABLE 


coal production ‘or operations 
sold for 


bought or 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Statistics of Labor Employed in the Anthracite Mines in 1921 


While in bituminous mining there was widespread 
unemployment and under employment in 1921, the 
anthracite industry employed more men than in 1920 
and worked the same number of days. The reports 
of the anthracite producers to the Geological Survey, 
including operations in the Bernice basin of Sullivan 
County, show a total of 159,499 men, an increase of 
10 per cent over 1920. The increase was general 
throughout the anthracite region. 

The average number of days worked by the mines 
and breakers was 272, an increase of one day over the 


1920 average. At washeries and dredges, however, 
working time decreased because of the small demand 
for steam coal, and the average working time of all 
operations was 271, exactly the same figure as in 1920, 
In calculating this average the individual operations 
are weighted in proportion to the number of men they 
employ. 

The breakers of the Schuylkill region made the best 
record in average working time, 278 days, against 270 
in the Lehigh and Wyoming regions. For washeries, 
the working time averaged 118 days, and for dredges 


176 days. 


Men Employed and Days Worked in the Pennsylvania Anthracite Region in 1921. 


Average Number of Men Employed 
: A 








a ae 
Underground = pate LS 
LEHIGH: Surface eee Other edeceso aa Total Worked 
Eréeshiy mined ‘coals... 1st eee 6,738 7,732 6,154 13,886 20,624 270 
Washery product ...-....5.-o0-oeeeee 96 ae es eee 96 224 
Dredge) product). si jpictes oes crcteetretne 7 ey Serie ae 7 155 
6,841 7,732 6,154 13,886 20,727 270 
SCHUYKILE: 
Freshly mined coal...............-.... 15,566 21,341 11,819 33,160 48,726 278 
Washery prodtict9 22. <.050s-e- eee 744 Be: Pe ee 744 86 
Dredge product. spr. cedeeieeee Cee 291 ieee Bae ear 291 180 
16,601 21,341 11,819 33,160 49,761 274 
WYOMING: 
Preshly miined coal 22a. ees eet 18,413 44,484 24,813 69,297 87,710 270 
Washery product 542. smmctek ipsa aa 515 .- ate Beate 515 144 
Dredge’ product 3.ac.0es ee eres 15 .. ae ee Bis 15 120 
18,943 44,484 24,813 69,297 88,240 269 
SULLIVAN COUNTY: 
Breshlyamined 'Codl qn. seen eee erie 297 420 54 474 771 206 
Total freshly mined coal............... 41,014 73,977 42,840 116,817 157,831 272 
Total washery product (b)............ 1,355 Ree oo eke Ie ess 118 
Total dredge product) +-. aa: ee ae 313 wai die Eyitete S13 176 
GRAND TTO TA Le-4 css e 42,682 73,977 42,840 116,817 159,499 271 
(a) Operators were requested to give number of “all miners (contract, consideration and company) and their laborers.” 


(b) Certain preducers reporting a production of about 
-niployees. 


the men employed in their washeries from their breaker « 
the breaker employees. 


Labor Strikes in the Pennsylvania Anthracite Region, 1917-1921. 


one-sixth of the total washery coal were unable to separate 
These washery employees are therefore included in 


The number of men on strike in the anthracite region, according to the report of the operators, was 
much less than in 1920, but more than in the years 1917 to 1919. A total of 52,117 men are stated to have 
been on strike at one time or another for an average of 16 days each. The average loss per man employed, 
a better measure of the importance of the strike, was only 5 days. By regions, the strike record was as 





follows: 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
A eS) = A ah — — 
District Days Men Days Men Days Men Days Men Days Men 

Lehigh’ aetna eee ta bac te 6,975 2 1,092 4 6,518 15 15,666 18 10,847 
Schayikill 5. 4-0.2-c-- cette = 7 4,096 4 9,945 4 4,212 17 41,945 5 5,523 
Wiyomine : fee eeeeetrieeis 4 22,819 4 7,785 8 24,409 23 39,229 17 35,747 
Sullivan’ County ...52.-% 0-2-2 4 330 2 468 rat ue Batic obs woes 
5 34,220 4 19,290 7 35,139 19 96,840 16 52,117 








Production of Central Competitive Field and Its Relation to Total Bitumimous 
Production of the Country 





Mercer and Washington. 


Statistics taken from.annual report of the United States Geological Survey. ~ 


Per Cent Per 
of Total Cent 


Total Total for by Five- 
Western Central United United Year 
Year lllincis Indiana Ohio Pennsylvania* Competitive States States Periods 
1BO8 tye 18,599,000 4,921,000 14,517,000 15,349,000 53,386,000 166,594,000 32.0 
LBS Fe seers 24,439,000 6,007,000 16,500,000 17,157,000 64,103,000 193,323,000 32.2 32.5 
1900 «23. 25,768,000 6,484,000 18,988,000 17,421,000 68,661,000 212,316,000 32.3 
DOO LM cem 27,332,000 6,918,000 20,944,000 9,967,000 65,161,000 225,828,000 28.9 
1902 “cise 32,939,000 9,446,000 23,520,000 24,267,000 90,172,000 260,217,000 34.7 
1OQS We tcaures 36,957,000 10,795,000 24,838,000 25,593,000 98,183,000 282,749,000 34.7. 33.2 
1904 Fer. oe 36,475,000 10,842,000 24,400,000 24,556,000 96,273,000 278,660,000 34.5 
190525 os 38,434,000 11,895,000 25,553,000 28,378,000 104,260,000 315,063,000 oak 
1906: “paves 41,480,000 12,093,000 27,732,000 34,098,000 115,403,000 342,875,000 33.7 
190 Zee ete 51,317,000 13,986,000 32,142,000 38,471,000 135,916,000 394,759,000 34.4 
1908 en st 47,660,000 12,315,000 26,271,000 30,871,000 117,117,000 332,574,000 RL YALSe se. a 
1909; Ber as 50,905,000 14,834,000 27,940,000 33,960,000 127,639,000 379,744,000 33.6 
1910 Sees 45,900,000 18,390,000 34,210,000 40,988,000 139,488,000 417,111,000 33.4 
iSiiaee. 53,679,000 14,201,000 30,760,000 39,117,000 137,757,000 405,907,000 33.9 
1902 coat 59,885,000 15,286,000 34,529,000 41,787,000 151,487,000 450,105,000 ve 
LOS ee cteie 61,619,000 17,166,000 36,201,000 46,267,000 161,253,000 478,435,000 33.74 32.8 
OL 4 ear ice 57,589,000 16,641,000 18,843,000 39,098,000 132,171,000 422,704,000 31.3| 
LOLS pe 3) 58,830,000 17,006,000 22,435,000 40,974,000 139,245,000 442,624,000 31.5 | 
ISTO asc 6 66,195,000 20,094,000 34,728,000 43,188.000 164,205,000 502,520,000 32.7) 
Rea Y/ Mes Ail 86,199,000 26,539,000 40,749,000 47,816,000 201,303,000 551,791,000 36.5 | 
ISLS ore 89,291,000 30,679,000 ~ 45,813,000 50,558,000 216,341,000 579,386,000 37.3 35.7 
HOT oa sl 60,863,000 20,912,000 35,877,000 42,350,000. 160,002,000 465,860,000 34.3 | 
G20 Me ctor 88,631,000 29,091,000 45,276,000 49,824,000 -- 212,822,000 563,734,000 37.8) 
*Western’ Pennsylvania includes the following counties: Allegheny, Armstrong, Teaver. Butler, Greene, Lawrence, 


| Miscellaneous Notes | 


Minneapolis traffic figures for May show a loss it 
coal and coke receipts, 793 this year, against 1,85! 
a year ago, due to the coal strike. 

The coal output of Great Britain for the week end 
ing June 24th was 4,353,900 tons. This compare 
with 4,350,200 tons the week before, but it is lowe 
than any week in April or May. ; 

M. L. Taylor and R. E. Davis, of Morgantowr 
W. Va., have organized the Metro Coal Co., wit 
authorized capitalization of $2,000,000. They ar 
planning early developments in that district. 

The mine of the Columbia Coal & Coke Co, 
Mount Braddock, Pa., in the Connellsville region, wa 
sold at receiver’s sale a few days ago to Morton Va 
Voorhis, of Maidsville, W. Va. 

Four men who were convicted in the County Cow 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., of attacking a non-unio 
miner on his way to work in a mine near Hepziba 
were sentenced to four years in the penitentiary h 
Judge Southern. 

The city purchasing agent of St. Paul recent! 
asked permission to buy coal on informal competitiy 
bids without advertising, stating that the strike ma¢ 
it inadvisible if not impossible to make the usw 
yearly contracts. 

The Reliance Coke Co., with operations in Wast 
ington County, Pa., has been taken over by the R 
liance Coke & Furnace Co., a new combination < 
independent iron interests. E. W. Mudge, of Pitt: 
burgh, heads the merger. 

Col. E. F. Goltra, of St. Louis, who recently toc 
a contract to lease government barges on the upp 
Mississippi expects to carry coal north to Minn 
apolis and iron ore south. But so far, no defini 
statement has been made when a start is to be ma 
moving coal this way. 

Several hundred representative American busine 
men will attend the second general meeting of tl 
International Chamber of Commerce to be held | 
Rome during the week of March 19, 1923, accordir 
to an announcement made by the American Secti 
of the Chamber. 


The answer cf the Central Railroad of New Jers 
to the petition of Isaac T. Starr and Mary T. Sta 
to have set aside the sale of the Lehigh & Wilke 
Barre Coal Co. stock to the Reynolds syndicate, und 
the Reading dissolution plan, was argued before 1 
U. S. District Court at Philadelphia last Wednesda 


A short time ago the Westinghouse broadcastir 
station at Newark, N. J., sent out an address relati 
to the “Life of a Coal Miner,” which it was thoug 
was delivered by Secretary Davis. There was sof 
comment raised because of the obvious siding wi 
the propaganda of the U. M. W., but we are i 
formed that the speaker’s name was David, 1 
Davis. 


John L. Orr, son of J. M. Orr, general manag 
of the Hudson Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., W 
arrested on Friday of last week on a warrant issu 
at the instance of an official of the U. M. W., charg 
with having fired the shots which caused the death’ 
two strikers who, it is alleged, were present at an 
tack on a trolley car carrying non-union miners if< 
Clarksburg to the Lewis mine, a few miles from th 
city. Mr. Orr was later released under $25,000 bot 
Sault Canal Shipments. 4 

There was ro tonnage of anthracite coal s¢ 
through the “Soo” canal during June of this ye 
Shipments in June, 1921, to the Northwest via tl 
route amounted to 247,048 tons. For the season 
end of June tonnage of this grade of coal shipt 
amounted to 7,100 tons, compared with 571,543 te 
during same period of last year, a decrease of 5644 
tons, or 98.8 per cent. ; 

Bituminous tonnage, via this route, in June amour 
to 247,542 tons, compared with 3,027,177 tons in sa 
month of 1921, a decrease of 2,779,635 tons, or 9 
per cent. For the season shipments of this grade 
éoal amounted to 559,530 toris, compared wW 
5,589,834 tons in corresponding period of last year 
decrease of 5,030,304 tons, or 90 per cent. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


We are now up to the middle of July and, 
as has been frequently stated in our columns 
would be the case, pressure is being brought 


‘to bear to secure a settlement of the coal 


strikes which have so seriously depleted the 
supply of fuel. We can “point with pride,” 
as the politicians say, to the accuracy of our 


‘prediction in this respect, having been con- 


fident all along that the authorities would not 
permit much time to elapse after the 4th of 
July, before getting actively at work on this 
matter. 

Our news columns tell the progress of 
‘events, rather slow to be sure thus far, but 
pretty certain to take a different trend before 
long, 

The first proposition, hinging on the return 
of the men to work at the rates previously pre- 
vailing, is naturally not satisfactory to union 
operators in the bituminous fields, but is 
doubtless the natural supposition as to the 
proper course, the first idea to occur to an 
outside party viewing the situation from a 


position more or less detached. 


While the strong demand for coal that will 
eventuate may permit the Central Pennsyl- 
vania operators to pay for a while such a rate 
as the men have been getting, it is a fact that 
there has been too much difference between 
union and non-union wage scales. There 
must be some rectification of this situation. 


_ The idea grows that as non-union men are 
getting more than they were, various bonuses 
and other inducements being paid to keep 
them satisfied, it might be feasible to put them 
on a higher cost basis, while at the same time 
reducing union wage scales moderately. We 
appreciate that this would probably not be 
Satisfactory at first glance to either party, that 
‘union operators would like to have a big cut 
made, and that non-union operators would not 
like to pay any more than they are paying, but 
‘Commission decisions are generally governed 
by the idea of compromise. It is recalled that 
the Railroad Labor Board made regional rates 
for labor, so why not a coal labor board to 
establish regional rates? If non-union men 
van get a good rate of pay regardless of union 
leadership, one argument is taken away from 
the organizers who are so frequently making 
‘trouble in certain coal mining districts. 


* Non-union producers say they are supply- 
ng the public with good coal at a low price 


| 





and that other fields must conclude that their 


day is past, but this is a narrow view. The 
country has endorsed the protective tariff, and 


protection of industries is an accepted 
American policy. Certainly the coal trade 
needs more protection, some _ regulation 


even, on matters that it has not been able 
to attend to itself. Untrammeled competition 
is the death of trade. There must be limits 
to the law of supply and demand. Practically 
all the shoes that we need could be produced 
in Germany and sold here at a fraction of 
American prices, but what good would shoes 
at a dollar a pair be to the country if every 
shoe-town citizen was out of work because of 
German competition ? 

It would not do to let the mining fields of 
Pennsylvania become a series of deserted vil- 
lages for the benefit of non-union districts in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. And it is a fact 
that the non-union mines could not supply all 
the tonnage that is required, until more rail- 
roads have been built and other development 
work has been done. Yet they are numerous 
enough to set the pace on prices and the effect 
thereof has been very serious to the oper- 
ators of Pennsylvania and other sections. 

The railroad strike continues to be a dis- 
turbing element, quite as serious as antici- 
pated. While only a small part of the total 
number of employees are out, their absence 
cripples the roads because of the lack of a 
reserve of resisting power. So much has 
equipment been neglected that the roads have 
no reserve to draw on, and they experience 
also a lack of skilled men for certain humble 
but important work in connection with the 
actual movement of trains. Embargoes are 
beginning to be heard of on southern roads, 
and are sure to increase if the strike lasts. 

In the coal trade the idea grows that both 
strikes cannot be settled too soon. The sit- 
uation as to fall and winter supplies is serious. 
For at least six weeks anthracite has been on 
dangerous ground and the time is near at 
hand when, despite some tall talk by purchas- 
ing agents as to their bituminous reserves, 
they are really getting anxious about tonnage. 

With the resumption of trade that is antici- 
pated, the coal people must guard against 
diversion orders being put in effect to their 
disadvantage. The Northwest, so reluctant to 
buy coal last winter, already talks of being 
well taken care of through securing such 
orders, but it seems to us:that that section 


should not be pampered, The people up there 
should learn to take their chances with other 
folks. So far as coal sales are concerned the 
territory has been drummed to death in the 
past. Too much tonnage has been rushed 
there generally, and such has been the trade 
situation that there has developed too much 
self-sufficiency, too much confidence that 
everything will be all right. A season of 
shortage with regard to coal supplies would 
be a good stimulus for future business actiy- 
ities, 

Since the first of the week the approaching 
mine labor settlement has been offset as a 
quieting factor by the growing seriousness of 
the railroad strike and the small tonnage pro- 
duced as a result of the recent holiday cutting 
into last week’s mining activities. “Pennsyl- 
vania prices are higher and southern prices 
are up to the established limits. Western 
markets are very active and the demand in 
the interior is drawing tonnage away from 
tidewater. Another Hoover conference to 
hold prices in line has been called, and it will 
take some definite action to assure this. With 
the Survey report continuing to show a see- 
saw tonnage, that we have commented upon 
heretofore, no increase in output accompanied 
by increase in demand is a strong argument 
for higher prices in the ordinary course of 
events. 


Generally business is improving, The un- 
filled orders for steel are now just about a 
million and a half tons above the low-water 
mark of February, 1922, which was the lowest 
point since January, 1918. And Judge Gary 
says that the increase is on products generally, 
not on any few exceptional items. 


Anthracite trade is restricted to the sale of 
pea coal and smaller sizes, but even buckwheat 
from regular sources is very scarce and the 
steam sizes of the smaller sorts that are being 
offered pass muster only with a liberal inter- 
pretation as to what they really are. What 
seems to be mere dust finds a market at about 
half the price of stove coal in 1902, There 
is very little of this, but as there is nothing 
much else to trade in, the tonnage forms 
the basis of comment, 


Dealers refer to their heavy expense in 
doing business on a limited tonnage. The 
necessity for evening up will be a factor in 
fixing the price of coal this fall. Plans for 
doling out supplies are being made, for there 
is scarcely a yard that would not be cleaned 
out at once if orders were filled in full volume. 


The anthracite operators accept in the main 
the President’s proposition for settlement of 
the long-pending questions, but ask for certain 
modifications which are plainly desirable, such 
as a decision on or before August 10th, that 
they may know what price is to be charged for 
their product and the continuance of the tem- 
porary wage scale to be decreed until March 
31, 1923, rather than March 1 as appeared in 
the initial proposition on this subject. And 
while establishing this temporary basis of 
Operations a permanent arrangement is_ be- 
sought, that there may not be the deplorable 
outcome of another controversy next year. 


While in a season of scarcity there is al- 
ways a loss of more or less tonnage that is 
never recovered, due to economies and the 
faculty of pulling through, under necessity, 
with a small amount, it seems apparent that 
there will be a strong public demand for 
anthracite up to the commencement of the 
spring season of 1924. Experiences resulting 
from procrastination will be remembered 
next year, 
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Trade Conditions at 


New York 


Curtailment of Non-Union Output Steadies Bituminous Market as Buyers Hesitate— 
Real Pinch in Anthraicte Will Come After Buying Is Resumed. 





While the public may believe that the dan- 
ger of a coal shortage is past once the miners 
have returned to work, those in the trade real- 
ize that this is not so, at least in the case of 
anthracite. In the hard coal industry, where 
normal consumption is only a few million tons 
a year below what it is possible for the collier- 
ies to produce, a loss of 20,000,000 tons cannot 
be quickly overcome. It will take until next 
spring or summer to catch up, and in the mean- 
time the country will have to go through the 
winter on short rations. 

Retail dealers fear that the end of the sus- 
pension will only mark the beginning of their 
real troubles. So far, the public has been in a 
more or less quiescent mood. In the last two 
or three weeks signs of a growing interest in 
coal matters have appeared, but even those who 
were inclined to take alarm became reassured 
when the Government moved to end the wage 
deadlock. On the whole, the retail trade has 
not been harassed by demands which could not 
be filled. 

But when it is announced that work has 
been resumed dealers are fearful their custom- 
ers will make life a burden by clamoring for 
immediate deliveries. Sales agents apprehend 
that the retail trade will also do some clamor- 
ing, having learned by experience that many 
buyers go on the theory that the more noise 
they make when coal is scarce the better their 
chances are of being favored in the distribu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile there is nothing available in the 
wholesale market except pea coal and a few 
stray lots of smaller sizes. Most of the pea 
is in company stocking plants, while the small 
stuff includes tonnage which has been held on 
speculation since the tie-up began, as well as 
a limited quantity of washery coal. River 
washeries are active and seem to find a ready 
market for all they can produce at about $2.00- 
$2.25 f. o. b. shipping point. 

For No, 1 buckwheat afloat in the local har- 
bor the usual asking price is around $7.50- 
$7.75, and on rice $6.50-$6.75 alongside. 

The local demand for pea coal is inactive, as 
most of the dealers in Greater New. York have 
all of that size they want, but it is being picked 
up at a rapid rate at the company storage 
plants for shipment to line points. Some of 
the companies are understood to have orders 
in hand for all their stock tonnage. 


The Bituminous Market. 


In spite of the fact that consumers seem to 
regard the bituminous strike as practically 
settled and are inclined to hold off in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices, the market retains a good 
degree of strength because of the limited ton- 
nage that is being pressed for sale. Last week 
the non-union production was curtailed by the 
holiday and this week the railroad strike has 
been a factor in keeping down output. 

The B. & O. is one of the roads quite seri- 
ously affected by the shopmen’s walk-out, and 
as it is the system on which the bulk of the 
non-union coal mined in Pennsylvania and 
northern West Virginia originates, buyers 
have found offerings more limited than ever. 
In the Fairmont and Connellsville regions, in 


particular, delay, is reported both in the move- 
ment of loaded cars and the placing of empties. 
Some mines report that loads have stood on 
their sidings for several days because the rail- 
road seemed to be short of motive power, while 
other operations are obliged to close down 
from lack of empties. 

In Somerset County the same trouble is be- 
ing experienced, but on a smaller scale. Be- 
sides the delay in moving coal, the B. & O. 
itself has been purchasing rather liberally, so 
that the commercial tonnage coming from that 
road has been further cut down. The com- 
pany is reported to have refused to set cars 
at mines except for railroad fuel in some 
instances. 


Upon the announcement from Washington 
that mining would probably be resumed next 
week, many consumers who previously had 
seemed anxious to buy at prevailing prices 
changed their minds all of a sudden and an- 
nounced that they would wait a while. This 
would probably have caused an immediate 
slump had it not been that operators had a fair 
number of unfilled orders on their books left 
over from last week. 

Another factor in sustaining the local mar- 
ket is the strong situation on southern coals. 
Prices at Hampton Roads are firm at the 
Hoover maximum of $6.44 f, 0. b. piers for 
smokeless, and there is only a limited tonnage 
offering at that figure. This has been reflect- 
ed in an advance on that coal delivered in this 
harbor, $8.25 alongside in small barges being 
the lowest quotation heard in the last few 
days. 

At the local piers the number of cars stand- 
ing fell to below 700 early this week, probably 
the lowest figure reached in recent years. The 
number of loaded boats has also been reduced, 
one or two railroads having purchased quite 
a few of them. Some of the local utilities are 
also said to be buying Pennsylvania coal to 
supplement their receipts of southern coal, 
which have fallen off somewhat. This class of 
buying, together with reduced shipments from 
the mines, is responsible for the pier accumu- 
lations having been reduced to such a low 
point. 

Prices in the region are about $4.25 to $4.50 
for Pool 10 and $4.00 to $4.25 for Pool 11, 
tonnage originating on the Pennsylvania com- 
manding a premium of from 10 to 25 cents 
over B. & O, coal. High volatile steam 
grades are bringing from $4.00 to $4.25, 
while the best low sulphur gas coal, which is 
very scarce, commands from $4.25 to $4.50 
for mine-run. 

The bulk of the tonnage at the piers is Pool 
11 and unclassified. It is being held from 
$7.25 to $8.00 f. o. b. 


Oliver M. Stineman, president of the Miller-Stine- 
man Coal Co., was taken seriously ill at his home 
here on Sunday. He was removed to the Memorial 
Hospital, where heroic measures were adopted to 
save his life. His condition now is somewhat im- 
proved and hopes are held out for his ultimate re- 
covery, though he may be removed to Philadelphia 
for an operation as soon as he gains sufficient 
strength to make the journey. 


STRIKE HITS FAIRMONT 


Car Supply and Train Movement Affected by 
Walkout of Rail Workers. 


Market conditions have been brisk in northern West 
Virginia during the past week or more. The demand 
is much greater than the supply. Prices are firm at _ 
$3.75, non-union production being restricted, due to 
the holiday and the rail strike. > 

At one stage of the game coal shot up to $4 in a 
few isolated cases, and Howard W. Showalter, chair- 
man of the fair practice committee in the Fairmont _ 
district, called a meeting and urged operators to 
desist from selling coal for more than the Hoover 
maximum. He claims that unless this is done it 
will work a hardship not only on the public but the 
industry as well. He points out the importance of 
keeping faith with the Government. 

Mines in northern West Virginia on Monday of 
this week loaded 388 cars of coal, which was a ton- 
nage similar to Saturday’s. production. The coal 
loaded on the various divisions on Monday was as 
follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 97 cars; Charleston, 
43 cars; Connelsville, 14 cars; Cumberland, 82 cars; 
Western Maryland-Belington, Northern & Weaver 
2 cars; Wyatt-Helen’s Run, 3 cars; Morgantown & 
Wheeling, 14 cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 87 
cars; Monongahela, 46 cars. 

Mines on the Monongahela Railway in Pennsylvania 
on Monday loaded 116 cars, there being 22 mines at 
work on both Monday and Tuesday. The Wyatt- 
Helen’s Run branch loaded its first coal Monday for 
some weeks, 

On Tuesday there were 142 mines at work, or one 
more than Monday. Mines began to feel the pinch 
of the blockade on the B. & O. system at Grafton 
early this week, and at midnight Monday there were 
1,077 east-bound loads unmoved over the mountains, 
of which 740 were coal. ‘ 


Situation Worse Than Officials Admit. 


The shopmen’s strike has keenly affected the B. & 
O., and things are perhaps worse than officials are 
willing to admit. Coal loads have not been pulled 
from the mine sidings, placements are late and in 
some instances the empties are not drawn into the - 
region. on 2 

On the Charleston Division Tuesday 98 empties 
were ordered but only 43 placed, with the result that 
only eleven mines worked. Car shortage can be 
expected on the Monongah Division very shortly, — 
because on Tuesday 119 were ordered and the place-— 
ment was 132, with but 195 empties on the division, _ 

No coal was moved east of Grafton on the B. & O. 
for a period of five days. On Monday only three 
trains went over the mountains.. Thus far shipment$ ' 
on the Monongahela Railway are running steady and 
there appears to be no tie up on either the Pennsyl- 
yania or Pittsburgh & Lake Erie beyond Brow 
ville, Pa. Jj 

That the demand for coal has been brisk can be | 
best gathered from the fact that there are but four 
unconsigned loads on the Monongah Division, B. & 
O.; seven on the Monongahela Railway in West 
Virginia, and 2 on the Wyatt-Helen’s Run branch — 
of the Western Maryland. | 

Eastern business last week continued to be the 
chief outlet for non-union tonnage ‘that was mined 
along the Monongah Division. A total of 371 cars 
of coal were loaded east, against 377 the previous 
week. A slight decline was noticed in western ship- 
ments at 26 loads, a drop of 16 compared with the 
previous week. A noticeable ease-up was apparent 
in the eastern coal shipments off the Chae 
Division, when only 282 cars were loaded in tha . 
direction, which was 169 cars less than the previous 
week, , me | 

Blockade at Grafton. | 


i 


nae , 4 
However, the shopmen’s strike is affecting the 
4 


eastern market in northern West Virginia. Coal m 
do not seek an eastern market because of the block 


at Grafton. Middle West business is sought in 
preference. Only 41 cars of coal were moved over 


the Alleghanies last week, which was 1,464 less than 

the previous week. Of course coal loads were cleared 

as much as possible before the strike broke. st, 
Heavy grades over the mountains require almost 


7. 


af 
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constant care of locomotives, and while a number of 
strike-breakers are at work at Grafton, Clarksburg, 
Fairmont and Parkersburg, the majority are not 
skilled mechanics and thus far have not been able to 
deliver the proper type of repairs. 

Coke shipments off the Monongah Division last 
week aggregated 111 carloads, or 17 less than the 
| previous week. The bulk of the coke continues to 

go west. 

Last week’s production in northern West Virginia 
suffered a relapse, due to the holiday and also a 
| sudden tightening among the miners’ ranks because 
of the Washington conference. A drop of almost 31 
per cent was experienced compared to the week end- 
_ ing July Ist. 

' Last week 1,865 cars, or 93,250 tons, of coal were 
| produced. The production by railroad divisions was 
( as follows: B, & O.-Monongah, 393 cars; Charleston, 
354 cars; Connellsville, 73 cars; Cumberland, 296 
cars; Western Maryland-Bellington, Weaver & 
’ Northern, 8 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 96 cars; 
Morgantown & Kingwood, 381 cars; Monongahela, 
~ 264 cars. 

' Every division sustained a loss, in some instances 
almost 50 per cent. In northern West Virginia as a 
whole the drop was 876 cars compared to the previous 
week. Losses sustained last week by the various 
divisions compared to the previous week were: B. & 
O.-Monongah, 57 cars; Charleston, 192 cars; Con- 
nellsville, 83 cars; Cumberland, 197 cars; Western 
Maryland-Belington, Weaver & Northern, 7 cars; 
| Morgantown & Kingwood, 260 cars; Morgantown & 
Wheeling, 39 cars; Monongahela, 41 cars. 


: 
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Altoona Market Very Strong. 


Attoona, Pa., July 13—With the closing down 
| of the operations at Colver, where several hundred 
‘miners organized this week and joined the strike, 
‘it does not look as if the July production in central 
Pennsylvania would be much ahead of that of June. 

Coal is being marketed as fast as it is produced 
‘and prices have again advanced, Pool 9 ranging 
‘from $4.25 to $4.75; Pool 10 from $4.25 to $4.50, 
'and Pool 11 from $4 to $4.25. 

It is the consensus of opinion among operators 
interviewed by the Journat correspondent that Presi- 
‘dent Harding has made a serious mistake in his 
plan for bringing the strike to an end, not only 
‘because it will subject the public to an unreasonable 
price for coal, but in the ascendency it gives to the 
labor unions, 

‘They assert that the coal strike would have 
collapsed in three or four weeks and that the Presi- 
dent’s proposition has given the miners a clean-cut 
victory, while it has heartened the railroad strikers 

and it will postpone indefinitely the post-war adjust- 
-ment necessary for business. The assertion is also 
‘made that it will breed strikes in every industry 
‘in the United States, while the surrender by the 
Government to the domination of labor unions will 
mean the destruction of every fundamental right ever 
possessed by the employers. 
/ The fact that the proposal came from the office 
of the President of the United States is the only 
}reason why it is given a moment’s consideration, 
say the local operators. If made by any other person 
or agency it would be turned down without debate. 





Henry Ford’s Independent has taken up the cudgel 
vagainst the anthracite interests, and the first of a 
‘promised series of four articles on the anthracite 
-situation has appeared. The material is like so much 
of this sort of stuff, a strange combination of facts, 
half truths and unqualified misrepresentations. 
‘However, as so many of the producers no not think 
‘it is worth while to combat this sort of material, 
there is probably no reason for the trade press to 
worry about what Mr. Ford prints in his very critical 
‘publication, 





_ Robert Farmer, vice-president of sub-district No. 
"5 of District No. 6, U. M. W., was released under 
‘$10,000 bail at St. Clairsville, Ohio, last Monday 
after his arrest in connection with the killing of 
J. I. Majors near a coal mine at Lafferty, Ohio, 
last week. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Anthracite Demand Almost at Standstill— 
Bituminous Users Expect Lower Prices. 


Consumer inquiry for anthracite has about touched 
the zero mark recently, as the latest moves at Wash- 
ington have been interpreted by the householder to 
mean that coal mining will soon start again; in fact 
what little snap there was to the trade left it about 
a week after the rail strike was called. Just prior to 
that time, that is during the week previous to July 
Ist, the retail men were busy booking orders from 
their customers who wanted to be in line for fuel 
should there be actual trouble, as trains seemed to 
run as usual the ordering stopped flat, In looking 
over several dealers’ order books based on this recent 
rush one was struck with the almost overwhelming 
predominance of chestnut coal desired by the con- 
sumer, running about four tons to one of stove, with 
pea almost nowhere proportionately. 

The recent developments at Washington have 
greatly stirred the retail trade, and the feeling is 
almost general that coal will be running into the 
yards again by August Ist at the latest, if not at 
least a week before that time. Naturally the trade 
speculates upon the matter of prices, and if the men 
go back to work at the old wage schedule, as sug- 
gested by the President, there is of course no likeli- 
hood whatever of a decrease in price for the con- 
sumer. 

Of course the consumer has in mind the reduced 

freight rates, but as this only amounts in round figures 
to 25 cents a ton it is almost nothing, yet off-setting 
this they have the probability of the State Tax being 
added to the mine price of coal. 
_ With this law decided by the State Supreme Court 
as valid, it is only natural that it will be passed up 
to the consumer. Even now the newspapers are agitat- 
ing a repeal of the law by the next legislature and 
probably one of the best ways to really interest the 
public in this method of getting rid of the tax will 
be to pass it on directly in the price. 


Dealers Anxious for Coal. 


The dealers are extremely anxious to get to work 
after their long lay-off, and they figure that if they 
can get coal from August Ist they will be able to do 
much to relieve any possibility of suffering by the 
time winter arrives. Many of them, though, are fear- 
ful lest they will get far less than they need during 
the balance of the summer, on account of the tendency 
to ship coal to the more distant points during the 
season of open weather and depend upon caring for 
this market later, as has often been the case in even 
normal times. There is just the one possibility that 
with rail strike difficulties on western lines the local 
dealers may be able to load up at once, as the strike 
has made little or no headway here. 

Dealers who have loaded their books with orders 
are wondering what will happen should the rumored 
change of sizes take place with the resumption of 
shipments. In this event they would have to re-can- 
vass their trade on the basis of the new sizes. How- 
ever, there does not seem to be much real cause for 
anxiety in this direction, as well informed people in 
the trade do not expect to see any change at this 
time, especially in view of the possibility of an early 
resumption of mining. 

There is no doubt that the matter of price will give 
the retailer the greatest amount of concern, as with 
so many people expecting a sharp decline in retail 
prices, it does not look as if this would happen this 
year. Of course with the mining of coal delayed 
much longer the consumer will grow less particular 
as to price, being glad merely to get coal. 

It realiy does not take a good guesser to predict 
that the mine prices last ruling will run through the 
entire coal burning season, for while the President’s 
arbitration plan calls for a report on August 10th this 
hardly seems possible, as all such investigations in 
the past have consumed months. Therefore, it is be- 
lieved that if the people are to be supplied with suffi- 
cient coal this fall it will be at only a slight reduction, 
if any at all. 

Pea being the only size offered in this market, with 
the exception of a small amount of very inferior 
washery nut, the only activity is confined to the 
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former size. Due to the efforts toward settlement of 
the strike there has been a falling off in the demand 
for pea, although some of the companies with this 
size to offer have made extra efforts to move pea 
recently, soliciting almost the entire trade by ’phone, 

The demand for bituminous has recently been quite 
laggard, even though they now have the advantage 
of lower freight rates. The consumer seemed to 
take it for granted that the meetings at Washington 
mean the end of the strike and they will soon be able 
to get all the coal they want and at much lower 
prices. 

In fact some speculative houses are reported to 
have taken a chance on just such a slump by accepting 
business at a shade or so under the market. If any- 
thing prices have greatly stiffened recently, as some 
of the larger consumers have not yet lost their fears 
that the rail strike might slow up deliveries. 

So far as the roads entering this district are con- 
cerned the strike of their shop crafts does not seem 
to have affected rail movement in any way whatever, 
There are some reports that southern roads are ex- 
periencing some difficulty, but as this coal rarely 
reaches the local market the effect here is about nil, 
The greatest confidence is expressed by the railroads 
that they will continue to handle promptly all traffic 
which is offered, 


Prices for Pool 9 coal recently have been from 
$4.65 to $5.00, although with very little of this grade 
offered. Pool 10 is quoted to the consumer around 
$4.50, with a great deal of unclassified coal of a 
similar grade about the same figure, 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Rail Strike Has Interfered with Dumpings— 
Spot Market Dull. 


The rail strike which went into effect the first of 
the month interfered somewhat with the operation 
of the ccal piers at Hampton Roads last week, and 
the daily average of dumpings for the whole port was 
above 60,000 tons. This rate of movement was more 
than 11,000 tons a day less than for the previous 
week, but was up to the average of every month this 
year except May and June. The total tonnage 
handled during the week represented, however, a 
greater reduction than the daily average shows, for 
the piers did not operate on the 4th which was ob- 
served by all piers here as a holiday, the result was 
that the dumpings for the week were 25 per cent 
below those of the previous week, 

The following figures will show the amount of ton- 
nage handled over all piers for the week ending 
July 7th, 310,664 tons while the previous week’s 
tonnage was 430,030 tons, for the year to date 8,506,- 
324 tons has been handled over the piers as compared 
with 9,166,033 tons for the corresponding period last 
year. 

Up to the present time coal loaded after the first 
of the month has cut very little figure in the market 
here, as it has only now commenced to arrive at tide, 
there being still quite a lot of tonnage on wheels 
which was shipped under the old rate, but has been 
delayed in transportation. Shippers state that there 
has been little evidence of a heavier buying move- 
ment since the first of July, as had been expected. 

The spot market here at this time is as dull as it 
was during the month of June, and conditions appear 
to be more or less unstable. So far the market here 
has responded very little to the rail strike or the re- 
duction in freight rates which became effective July 
Ist, and present quotations seem to be around $6.40 
to $6.75 for Pool 1 grades, with Pool 2 grades about 
10 cents a ton less, high volatile classification coals 
are being quoted around $6.50 per gross ton piers. 


Vessels Accumulate. 


For the first time in several months, vessel ton- 
nages have accumulated at the piers to the extent that 
the requirements for loading are slightly in excess 
of the capacity of the piers at the present rate of 
operations. Stocks of coal at tide are not any larger 
than they were a week ago. The holiday and. the 
consequent effect on mine operations over the holiday 
period had considerable to do with this change, but 
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the curtailment of production however great it was 
will not be fully reflected in arrivals here until the 
latter part of this week. q 

According to the figures for the month of June the 
export coal business from Norfolk suffered another 
decrease both in cargoes and tonnage, falling behind 
May by seven cargoes and 15,640 tons. In comparison 
with April of this year, the showing was all the more 
depressing. During the month just ended the records 
show that 18 cargoes, totalling 85,668 tons, were 
exported from Norfolk. This was the first month 
in quite a while that the coal exports from Norfolk 
have failed to pass 100,000 tons. Nearly 20,000 tons 
of this amount was destined to the Panama Canal, 
and the greater portion of the balance was destined 
to the West Indies. 

In addition to the above 85 steamers were supplied 
with bunker coal at Norfolk during last month, tak- 
ing a total of 65,718 tons for ships use, which is 
considerably less than the amount of bunkers taken 
in past months. All of the above figures only in- 
clude shipments over the Norfolk & Western and 
Virginian terminals, and does not include exports 
or bunkers supplied to vessels at Newport News. 
They also only include steamers engaged in foreign 
trade receiving bunker coal, and not coastwise 


steamers. 





IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Prices Firm, with Production Now Being 
Curtailed by Car Shortage. 


Jounstown, Pa., July 13—Little change in prices 
prevailing in the local coal market late last week is 
noted in quotations here today, though there has been 
a general stiffening in demand, especially for B. & O. 
shipments, with prices ranging at from $3.85 to $4 
for Pool 11. 

P. R_R. shipments are light, with prices varying 
from $4.15 to $4.25, though some of the smaller 
operators have asked and held out for a price range 
of $4.35 to $4.50 and higher. B. R. & P. shipments 
are very light, with prices around $4.25 for such coal 
as is loaded and available. 

Since the first of the week local operators and 
shippers have had very little demand. Nothing better 
than Pool 10 is being produced in the Johnstown 
district at the present time. 

Mines along the Somerset & Cambria branch of 
the B. & O. have been badly handicapped by car 
shortage, and though some of them have plenty of 
mine labor they have not been able to work for a 
week or more on account of their inability to have 
cars placed. This is due in part to a lack of motive 
power and much of the coal produced has been taken 
by the railroad company for its own use. 





New Cars Put in Service. 

The situation was relieved this week, however, 
when 500 hoppers of 140,000 pounds capacity, built in 
the local shops of the Cambria Steel Co. for the 
Philadelphia & Reading, were released for distribution 
to the mines along the branch between Johnstown and 
Rockwood. A shortage of small equipment is also 
reported on the P. R. R., though there is an ample 
supply of large hoppers. 

The miners’ union delivered a surprise attack at 
the mines of the Ebensburg Coal Co. at Colver this 
week, Practically all of the men reported for work 
on Monday morning, but refused to board the trip 
to enter the mine. They marched out of town to a 
nearby farm where they enrolled in the organization. 
About 425 men have refused to return to work and 
the. coal company has begtn the serving of eviction 
‘notices. 

It is probable that shipments will be resumed with 
a new force of men within a few days. The Colver 
mine has worked continuously since the beginning of 
the strike, shipping between 45 and 50 cars per day. 


Tt was one of the largest non-union producing mines 
in Cambria County. 


Stripping Operation Enlarged. 

The Purity Coal Co., one of the Cosgrove group, 
with operations at Boswell, has increased the capacity 
of its strip mine from two ‘to six, cars per day. This 
was accomplished by the installation of a new steam 
shovel, carrying a 28-foot boom and having a capacity 
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of two cubic yards. This is the only strip mine in 
the Johnstown district and has about 250 acres to 
be worked in this manner. It has been in operation 
for some time, but with a smaller shovel which gave 
an output of about two cars per day. The new 
equipment was placed in service this week. 

Except for occasional ititerference by union or- 
ganizers, the Johnstown wagon loading mines are 
shipping considerable coal, Prices range around $4.00 
to $4.15, and some of the better grades up to $4.35. 
Many of the union miners have flocked to these mines, 
and as they are not generally operated as carlot 
shippers in normal times no real attempt is made to 
close them down during the strike period. 

Reports from the southern part of Somerset County 
are to the effect that many miners have returned to 
their work this week on account of their inability 
to live in idleness for a longer period. Production 
in and around Meyersdale is said to be exceptionally 
good. This includes Elklick and Summit townships. 
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COAL INFORMATION 
Saward’s Annual, Now on Sale 


Do you want information on the cost 
of mining, freight rates, coal prices, ex- 
port figures and prices, tonnages han- 
dled at different ports and over various 
railroads and waterways, production of 
various states, wage agreements, statis- 
tics on coal consumed by railroads, in- 
dustrial plants, etc.? Analyses and 
cubic area occupied by a ton of coal, 
computing tables? If so, SAWARD’S 
ANNUAL, the only standard book of 
coal trade statistics published, should 
be in your office. 

If connected with the coal trade in 
any way, as operator, wholesaler, ship- 
per, exporter or retailer, this book is 
what you need to have at hand for ready 
reference. It is a handy volume con- 
taining statistics of permanent value, 
one that may well be kept for years. 
Valuable. information relating to the 
past will be found in earlier issues, as 
well as the recent statistics of the in- 
dustry in current number. It has saved 
the day for others; it will do as well 
for you. It answers many questions 
arising in the course of business. You'll 
need it. You should have it! 


It covers Anthracite and Bituminous. 
The information is drawn on at times in 
connection with law suits, and in reality 
here is practically all you wish to know 
in connection with the coal business. It 
is material compiled and published at 
large expense, made practical by adver- 
tising patronage of leading interests. 
Price $2.50 per copy. 


NOW ON SALE 


Address F. W. SAWARD, 
15 Park Row, New York. 


Sooo 


Two deputy sheriffs, a man who accompanied them 
and three striking miners. were brought to the county 
jail at Uniontown, Pa., last Monday and locked up 
in connection with the shooting affair at New Geneva 
the night before, when two strikers were shot and 
killed and another wounded so seriously that he died 
later. It is said that the deputies were fired upon 
while passing a tent colony of striking miners. 





Unusual stories of reversed movement of tonnage 
are heard, coal that was shipped West coming back 
again, and in other cases industrial plants are getting 
shipments together by making small purchases in 
retail yards. — ¢ by? 
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Bituminous Prices Remain Strong, 
Market Is Not Over-Active. 


“T am through advising. anybody,” said a dn | 
gusted soft-coal jobber this week. “In fact, nobody 
knows what is going to happen.” + ; 


“The consumer who is getting left now,’ said 
another jobber, “is complaining that I did not : 
vise him of the turn the trade was going to take 
and now he is accusing me of misleading him. The 
fact is that I told him to buy and be safe, for no- 
body could tell what was in the future. He didn’t 
buy and now he thinks I told him wrong. It a! 
always that way.” d | 

Coal is higher than it was. The advance of tate! 
has not been worth mentioning, but it is so much 
higher than it was when the strike began that con-— 
sumers who get uneasy and start in buying now will 
have to pay an advance of $2 to $2.50 a ton over 
April prices, and they naturally like to lay the blame 
on someone else. It is a way people have. } 


There is another side to the situation, and the 
question is whether it is good business to take it or 
not. If the consumer’s pile lasts till the men are 
at work again he may soon be able to buy at prices 
as low as they have been lately. Jobbers say that 
fifteen minutes after it is decided to go to work 
prices will drop severely. Some estimate that the 
decline will be $2 or more, . 

The question to be decided is whether it will be 
safe to wait for that time. Jobbers are naturally slow 
to give an opinion as to what the future will bring 
forth, for they have next to nothing to base a con- 
clusion on. So they generally prefer to be bulls in the 
trade that they have and in this case képt most of 
their customers well supplied. | 


Buyers Still Holding Back. 


Really there is nothing to do but wait.. The original 
idea that the strike would last sixty days has come 
short of the fact and now the consumer must d 
his own guessing. He is not returning to et 
to any extent. The actual demand is as light as ever 
and it shows no disposition to increase right awa 7 
Another month of suspension might add to the ac- 
tivity, but both are only guesswork. : 


25 
The strike may last till fall, but nobody expect 
it to. The preparations on the part of some of th 
big Pittsburgh companies to go to work looks like 
business. The wagon companies are active too, bu 
that work is said by certain ones to have a tendency 
to prolong the strike. This is, of course, on th 
idea that the strikers are in the lead, which d 
not quite appear to an outsider. @ 
The changes looked for soon in all branches of 
coal trade promise to continue for some time. First 
there will be local adjustments, then the downwar 
adjustment of prices and soon after that the trad 
will look for a car shortage, which is bound to 
bituminous prices upward again. This change i 
dependent to a great extent on the amount of co 
that is shipped to the lakes. If any determined effo 
is made to catch up with former seasons it wi 
take up the cars till they may become very short. 
Soft coal prices are as a rule strong, but quot 
tions remain about as last week, $4.25 to $4.50 i 
three-quarter and $4 to $4.25 for mine-run am 
slack, with the demand light. Consumers seem < 
have got the idea that the strike will soon be ovet 
and then prices will go down. Add to mine price 
$2.09 for Allegheny Valley and $2.24 for other dis 
tricts. » — 
“This strike must be over soon; we cannot W 
any longer for coal,” said a leading anthracite 
ping agent this week. “Everybody feels that 
month must not be allowed to go by with no ¢€ 
moving. Further delay means trouble next W it 
Word comes from the upper lakes that the suppl 
is gone there, as it is here.” h b 
Here and there a truck load of small-size anth a 
cite is seen going to consumers, but that is abou 
all now. Something must be done. At the same tim 
the dethand does not increase, which is regarded 
everybody as hard to explain. a 
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_ UNCERTAINTY AT CHICAGO 


Something Unforeseen May Soon Develop— 
Orders Plentiful; Coal Scarce. 


| With the market for all available coal strong in 
Chicago, there is a feeling of uncertainty and hesi- 
‘tancy on the part of members of the local trade. A 
‘selling effort is no longer needed to book orders for 
“col, the supply is the only thing necessary. Buyers 
jare coming in the market in a big way, grabbing coal 
‘stocks wherever possible, and the wholesalers who 
have eastern and western Kentucky coal are unable 
to fill their orders. 


4 


| In the face of this condition, there is a feeling 
prevalent in the minds of the wholesaler, that some- 
‘thing might develop suddenly in Washington, which 
would work to the disadvantage of themselves and 
/their customers, Booking coal orders at a high price 
‘for old customers, with the possibility of an early 
strike settlement, which would likely send the price 
“of coal down considerable, is decidedly unpleasant to 
‘coal firms of high reputation. 

‘ Added to the other disturbing elements in the 
trade, is the car shortage in the producing fields, 
-which are now being relied upon for the bulk of the 
‘coal supply of the Mid-West. Reports this week 
‘received in Chicago indicate the seriousness of the 
Hazard field car shortage. 

_ The mines are now running about 50 per cent due 
to lack of cars. Latonia and Louisville, big L. & N. 
/Ry. outlets, where the switching to trunk lines of 
‘coal from Kentucky takes place, are swamped and 
‘cannot efficiently handle the coal movement. The 
‘situation is not one of actual shortage of coal cars, 
‘but inability of the lines to deliver the empties to the 
‘mines, regardless of the fact that the empties are 
‘available at rail centers. This situation is being con- 
siderably aggravated by the railroad men’s strike. 





All Eyes Towards Washington. 


; _Early this week, the Chicago trade was eagerly 
watching for reports from the Washington confer- 
‘ence, this being the dominating factor in the local 
market during the week. 
Prices on coal continued to rule strong. Western 
Kentucky was bringing anywhere from $4.50 up to 
$5 per ton early this week, the supply being limited 
by shortage of cars. Hoover maximum price is being 
maintained for eastern Kentucky, although higher 
prices could easily be obtained. West Virginia coals 
Jikewise are scarce and the operators and wholesalers 
are attempting to satisfy their old customers first, 
leaving very little for the outsiders to buy. Prices 
here, too, are ruling at the Hoover maximum with 
an occasional sale made 25 cents under this figure to 
accommodate a long-standing customer. 
The supplies of anthracite coal at Chicago docks 
are dangerously low. Dealers are calling for sup- 
plies, urging the wholesalers handling anthracite to 
make shipments as promptly as possible, even if the 
time of shipment be after the mines open again, 
‘Dealers are realizing more and more every day, that 
che summer is fast slipping by and that the fall with 
ts big demand for coal will soon be at hand, The 
‘eeling is directly the reverse of what existed the 
pening weeks of the miners’ strike. 
3 is not surprising to learn, however, that the 
. as strong as it is, is of a hand to mouth char- 





acter the buyer showing no inclination to contract 
Jor supplies over a period of time. It is the belief 
of the buyers that when the strike is settled, prices 
will fall considerably, and for this reason they are 
iot interested in making contracts. 

Summing up the situation at Chicago, it might be 
said that the market is in a healthy condition, that 
he wholesalers handling non-union coals have never 
aad a more busy period, while on the other hand, 
he. operators, wholesalers and sales agencies who 
tave handled nothing but union coals, are standing 
1, financial strain in keeping their organizations to- 
zether_ without the revenue of sales. 


















1 e Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just ordered 
Mikado locomotives from the Baldwin works, for 
ase in hauling coal trains over the mountains.*~ 
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Chicago Notes 





Charles Campbell was recently made sales manager 
of the John A. Logan Coal Co. of Chicago, 

vit. I’, Coffey, Lenoir, S. C., coal man, was in the 
city for a few days during the past week, 

oH. T. McConnell, coal man from Indianapolis, Ind., 
visited friends in the Chicago market last week. 


W. Hq. Harris of W. H. Harris, Inc., Chicago, was 
in Cincinnati last week sizing up the market situation. 
J. E. & D. S. Palmer, coal men from Providence, 


Ky., were among the out-of-town coal men in Chicago 
last week, 


C. E. Gaumer, wholesale and retail coal dealer 
from Urbana, Ill., visited friends in the Chicago mar- 
ket last week. 


Herman Parry of the Indiana-Illinois C. & C. 
Corporation, Hillsboro, Ill., was in Chicago last Sat- 
urday on business. 


W. J. O’Brien, president of the Sterling-Midland 
Coal Co., returned to Chicago this week following a 
vacation in the North woods, 


S. Scott, retail coal and ice dealer from Van- 
couver, Wash,, stopped in Chicago last week, while 
making a trans-continental trip, 


Eugene McAuliff, president of the Union Colliery 
Co, of St. Louis, spent Friday and Saturday of last 
week, among friends in Chicago. 

Victor White, Cincinnati, western agent for the 
Flat Top Fuel Co., spent several days in Chicago 
and nearby towns during the past week. 


John R. Miller, associated with the Pocahontas Coal 
Sales Co., and the Glen Alum Fuel Co., Chicago, 
made a hurried trip to Cincinnati last week, 

John Jacobs, connected with the Chicago office of 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., Old Colony Building, returned 
this week from a three weeks’ vacation spent at Ex- 
celsior Springs. 

A. C. Lacker, president of the Dixie Fuel Co., 
Louisville and Nashville, was in Chicago last week, 
arranging final details for opening a branch office in 
the Marquette Building, Chicago. 

Edward F. Reiter, office manager of the Consumers 
Co., large Chicago coal retailers, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Credit Men at a 
meeting of that association last week. 

The Fidelity Coal Co, last week announced the 
addition of P. S. King to its sales force. Mr. King 
was formerly associated with the Black Gem Coal 
Co. and later with the Hedstrom-Schenck Coal Co. 

Receipts of ceal in and near Chicago via the Great 
Lakes were on an improved scale during the past 
week. Two cargoes were reported in at South Chicago 
docks, and six cargoes unloaded at Indiana Harbor 
docks. 

J. C. Ryan, president of the Merchants C. & C. Co., 
Old Colony Building, says that it is his belief that 
the strike is nearing a settlement, and that he ex- 
pects the miners will be working again inside of a 
week’s time. 

Members of the local trade learned with deep re- 
gret last week of the death of Mrs. H. S. Sackett, 
wife of H. S. Sackett, assistant purchasing agent in 
charge of fuel purchases for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul RR. 

W. R. Kernohan, manager of the Chicago office of 
Cosgrove & Co., returned this week following a busi- 
ness trip to Cincinnati, where he was joined by Enoch 
Carver, Jr., of Johnstown, Pa., general sales manager 
of the company. 

Arrangements have been made for the shipment of 
two one-thousand pound samples from the Deep River 
coal field of North Carolina to the central experiment 
station of the Bureau of Mines at Urbana, Ill., for 
coal washing tests. 

B. S. Williams of Sheffield, Ill, R. E. Esson of 
Grant Park, Ill., and O. A. McNeil of Kenosha, Wis., 
were visitors this week in the offices of I. L. Runyan, 
secretary of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers Association. 

W. J. Durkley, gas engineer of the Bureau of Mines 
has been conducting tests here of the use of mixtures 
of Illinois bituminous coal and retort house coke as 
water gas generator fuel in a six-foot water gas set 
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operating ten hours per day. The work is in co- 
operation with the American Gas Association. 


Rice Miller, president of the Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators Association, W. K. Kavanaugh, president of 
the Fifth & Ninth District Coal Operators Associ- 
ation, and H. C, Adams, president Peerless Coal Co., 
left Chicago last Sunday to attend the conference of 
operators in Washington on Monday of. this week, 


The Bunkerhill Coal & Mining Co., Collinsville, 
Ill., received a state charter last week. The capital 
of the company is $48,000 and the objects of incor- 
poration are to mine coal, operate mines and deal in 
coal. Those interested in the concern are; Lew Wil- 
liams, Lillie Williams, Ed. L. Sager, and A. B. Sager, 

Harry C, Adams, president of the Peerless Coal 
Co., returned to Chicago for a few days last week 
following his attendance of the miners’ and operators’ 
conference in Washington, with the report that he was 
very favorably impressed with the manner in which 
the government has interested itself in the coal trade 
problem, 


The Chicago & Indiana Coal RR., with lines in 
Illinois and Indiana, may soon be operated by the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western RR., if a request 
for authority recently presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is passed. This road was 
formerly owned and operated by the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois RR. 

_ The Justice Coal Co., has been incorporated at 
Danville, Ill, to do a mining and wholesale coal 
business. The capital of the company is $50,000 and 
the office is located in room 301 Daniel Building. 
Those interested in the new corporation are Manuel 
Champion, Fernand Bernard, Louis Hennette, Felix 
Clement, and Emile Courtain. 

- George G. Smith, formerly western manager of the 
Elkhorn Coal Co. and later identified with the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., when that concern absorbed the 
Elkhorn organization, has received a promotion to 
manager of the Philadelphia office of the Consolidated 
company, and left Chicago early this week to take 
up his new duties in the Pennsylvania city, 

Those who qualified for the semi-final play in the 
Peabody Coal Co.’s staff golf tournament were: G. 
W. Reed, J. A. Robinson, G. N. Schaefer, E. L, Has- 
senstein, W. F. Royce, P. J. McGary, J. M. Healy 
and J. D. Matz. The survivors of this round were 
J. D. Matz and J. A. Robinson, who will play the 
“cup” match this week at Indian Hill. 


According to a recent statement made by Dr, F. 
C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators 
Association, calculating on the actual work time of all 
mine employes, 30 per cent of Illinois mines of the 
modern type, with 50 per cent of the registered num- 
ber of Illinois miners, can produce 80 per cent or more 
of the normal. annual output of the state. 

John H. Rhodes, formerly sales manager for Ken- 
nedy, Floyd & Co., Detroit, Mich., has accepted a po- 
sition as manager of the new Chicago office of the 
Dixie Fuel Co., of: Louisville, Ky., and Nashville, 
Tenn. The newly opened branch of the Dixie Fuel 
Co. is located in the Marquette Building. Prior to 
his connection with Kennedy, Floyd & Co., Mr. 
Rhodes was with the Peabody Coal Co. 


Action taken by the executive board and the sub- 
district officers of the Illinois Coal Miners’ Union, it 
was learned late last week, has empowered Frank 
L. Farrington, president of the Illinois miners’ union 
to call a special convention of the Illinois coal miners 
in the event the government intervenes in the coal 
strike, and to work out a separate wage agreement 
with [llinois operators. The action under this author- 
ity, say Mr. Farrington, will only be used in case 
the miners and operators fail to come to an agree- 
ment in Washington and the government attempts to 
settle the strike. 


J. A. Giblin, a well-known coal dealer of Ilion, 
N. Y., is treasurer of the Ilion Permanent Savings, 
Building and Loan Association, which has assets of 
$906,023.10 according to latest report. 





Shipments. of bituminous coal over the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. during May amounted to 755,558 tons, 
compared with 1,206,890 tons.in same month in 1921, 
a-decrease of. 451,332 tons, or 37.4 per cent. 
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CINCINNATI MARKET 


Demand Grows More Urgent, Especially for 


High Volatile Grades. 


The expected intensification of pressure for coal 
supplies predicted for July is now being realized 
and it is painfully aggravated by serious transporta- 
tion troubles, which seem likely to get worse rather 
than better, Last week’s production at non-union 
mines suffered also from the holiday and from a pre- 
dominant disposition on the part of the miners to begin 
Jts celebration a day or two in advance and continue 
the festivities for a day or two afterward. 

There was a very general purpose to hold prices 
to the limits set by Secretary Hoover, with a very 
moderate addition for the jobber, but in some cases 
the eager bidding of anxious buyers put the price 
up to $4 and $4.25 for by-product mine-run, and some 
tonnage was taken over at these prices in hundred- 
car lots. Cases of this kind, however, were excep- 
tional. The demand far exceeded the supply and 
available tonnage on the spot market was very hard 
to find. 

But for the interruptien incident to the celebration 
of the Fourth and that due to the shortage of cars, 
production in practically all the active districts would 
have shown a large increase. The miners were not 
holding out on account of any union controversy. 
By the latter part of the week, where conditions would 
permit them to work, they were manning the mines 
readily. 

Even in the Kanawha district, 107 mines were 
working on Friday, with an aggregate force of 
nearly 4,000 men and a production considerably higher 
than had been realized since the strike was declared. 
The big non-union districts, both high and low 
volatile, went to the limit of possible loading fixed 
by available car supply. 


Rail Troubles Becoming Acute. 


Crippled rail service affected every road in every 
district, but was at its worst, as usual, on the L. & N. 
in Kentucky, where traffic broke down completely for 
several days and was distressingly limited even on 
more favorable days. 

There was less than two days’ loading last week 
in Hazard. Harlan and Bell counties, though the 
latter part of the week and the first of the present 
week conditions were reported to be showing im- 
provement, ; 

North of Corbin, Ky., they were much better. The 
C. & O. had a troubled week and the best it could 
do was none too good. Even the N. & W. and the 
Virginian were in keen distress and were much short 
of their customary efficiency. Congestion at junctions 
forced the C. & O, to embargo western shipments for 
a few days this week. Even coal that was loaded and 
started was held up on the way. L. & N. sidings were 
reported full and lake shipments hung at many places 
between Cincinnati or Louisville and Toledo or Cleve- 
land, while consumers were clamoring and in distress. 

Last week for several days the Cincinnati gateway 
was clogged. Operators are not talking about it 
very loudly, but there is general recognition of the 
fact that the trouble is largely the result of the rail- 
way strikes. Dead motive power and rolling stock 
are cluttering up the rail highways. 


Retailers Now Buying Heavily. 


Demand for coal now comes from every direction 
and embraces every variety. Retailers are making big 
demands upon the smokeless producers of West Vir- 
ginia, who have more orders for domestic lump and 
egg than they can fill with full operation. Steam 
and by-product coals dominate the call, however, and 
the moving tonnage is largely made up of responses 
to the insistent demand. 

Preference in these varieties was for high volatile 
last week and smokeless mine-run went down to 
$3.25 for a few days, but it is now firm at $3.50, with 
a premium to pay the jobber, Nut and slack also 
went at the high price. 

At the opening of the new week, price was no 
longer discussed, except when buyers desired to tempt 
shipments away from somebody else by bidding 
above the Hoover standard. This was done in many 
cases without effect, but in exceptional instances the 


plan worked and the larger price was paid. In few 
cases indeed was the transcending price asked by 
the seller. 

Operators here say frankly that the practical ex- 
haustion of essential reserves, the assertion of seasonal 
demands for domestic and lake fuels and the rapid 
growth in the direction of a high normal of steam 
and by-product call, in the face of a supply narrowed 
by a labor tie-up and narrowing further by transpor- 
tation troubles, create a serious situation which must 
have some sort of a remedy. 

But even the immediate settlement of the strike, 
they say, would not bring that remedy within sixty 
days. Most of them believe that the government’s 
best chance of helping is to give the attention of 
its energy to the solution of pending transportation 
troubles, which would mean growing production and 
efficient delivery. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 





Consumers Are Now Becoming Alarmed— 
Indifference Disappearing. 


Concurrently with the move at Washington for 
adjusting the coal mining difficulties the Governor of 
Minnesota has started plans looking to meeting the 
fuel need for the coming winter. These plans include 
a survey of the wood available for fuel in the State, 
and suggest other steps toward securing substitute 
fuel. Out of the various moves which will develop 
from the initiatory steps, there should be some 
tangible results. In one way, it seems that it has 
been allowed to drag unduly and that such steps 
should have been taken earlier. 

On the other hand, any steps looking to arbitration 
are more than likely to yield a compromise arrange- 
ment which gives a higher scale than might other- 
wise result. And the people of this district are very 
much against the prices which they have been com- 
pelled to pay for coal. It is quite a question if they 
would not resent any arbitration award that gave a 
high price to labor and thereby kept up costs of coal. 

But any adjustment that comes as late as this time 
will doubtless be received with better grace. People 
are becoming alarmed over the question of fuel for 
the coming winter. They have been slow to recog- 
nize the situation and are far from being much dis- 
tressed at this time. But the indifference which has 
marked the general run of coal buyers, large and 
small, is rapidly disappearing. Instead, there is quite 
a tendency toward trying to get under cover upon 
fuel. 

This is particularly true with the larger users,— 
the steam trade as a whole. It applies much less to 
the individual consumer who has not had time to 
realize the predicament that he may be in, when 
winter comes. So far as the individual consumer is 
concerned, there is not a great deal that he could do 
that would help matters much, at best. If he were 
to rush in orders upon the retail trade for coal, it 
would speedily pile them up on the books, but would 
not materially alter the fact that there is a distinct 
shortage of domestic fuel, and one which cannot be 
overcome until fuel is available from somewhere. 


Minor Price Adjustment. 


The first of July brought about a minor adjustment 
in prices, a 20 cent decrease in hard coal as the 
result of the lower freight rates. This applies on the 
cheaper haul from the docks to the Twin Cities, but 
is not assured as a general reduction. When new 
coal begins to move, it may have a decidedly different 
cost at the mine, so that the freight reduction may 
have been more than absorbed. That is a moot ques- 
tion until there is new hard coal available. So far 
there has been received at the docks only a modest 
sized cargo of hard coal of 4,500 tons, or about 1 per 
cent of the usual receipt of hard coal up to the end of 
June, Soft coal has a slightly better showing, with 
284,000 tons received, which is about 10 per cent of 
the usual tonnage . 

The prospects are for a rush of orders for coal, 
within a short time. What with the surveys and in- 
vestigations on the fuel situation, people will soon 
become alarmed and will endeavor to secure some- 
thing in the way of fuel. With the small holdings 
now available, nothing can be accomplished other than 


to have concrete evidence of the coal tonnage needed, 

Already there are suggestions of the possibility 
of using lignite coal from the Dakotas for the Twin 
Cities. It can be used for steam, although there 
would be difficulty in handling it over the usual grates. 

But the principal reliance will still have to be on 
some sort of an adjustment with the usual sources 
of supply whereby production is resumed. The use 
of wood, of lignite and Montana and Wyoming coal 
for this territory is not likely to be sufficient to 
meet the usual requirements or any major —— 


SYRACUSE WELL FIXED 


Most Plants Have Bituminous Enough to Lal 
for Some Time. 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 13—That Syracuse industrial 
concerns will not suffer severely from the bituminous 
strike is indicated by a survey of several local plants. 
All reported sufficient coal to carry them through 
unless the strike is dragged out longer than anyone 
expects. 

A report the Iroquois China Co. had been forced 
to close because of lack of fuel was denied by A. B. 
Herd, auditor. The shutdown is due to need of 
repairs, he said, and is customary every summer. 
The plant will reopen July 17th, he said. It has enough 
coal to carry it through the strike emergency, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herd, ; 

Statements by a number of executives showed fore- 
sight had been used in securing a sufficient supply of 
coal for the plants they manage. When the strike 
threatened supplies were brought in to be used as 
reserves. b 

The A. E. Nettleton Shoe Co. laid in a supply prior 
to the strike and executives said they “don’t have to 
worry now.” The same is true of Pass & Seymour 
and a number of smaller plants. ; 


Has Several Months’ Supply. "7 | 


H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co. reported a 
four months’ supply on hand. The Merrell-Soule Co. 
has sufficient fuel to last four or five months. The 
New Process Gear Co. stored up enough coal to’ 
last to mid-September and has since added to the 
supply, making a reserve enough to last until October 
Ist, at least, officials say. 

The Meachem Gear Co, is not in as good shape. 
At present it has about a two weeks’ supply an¢ 
where more is coming from when that is used 
is a problem, officials said. The Syracuse Washing | 
Machine Corporation has little coal stored, but is 
able to secure it on order. The plant only uses 
it for ‘heat. . | 

Louis E. Will of Will & Baumer reported fuel 
supplies in good shape, with reserves sufficient (o- 
pull through the emergency. Crouse-Hinds reported 
plenty of coal, as did the Elgin A. Simonds Co., the 


Smith Wheel Corporation and a number of other 


industrial plants. | 
# ; 


| 





Cosgrove Organization to Meet. 


Jounstown, Pa., July 13—The fifth annual col L 
vention of the Cosgrove organization will be held in 
Johnstown on July 24, 25 and 26. About 100 repre- 
sentatives and various department heads will come 
from all sections of the country, including Chicago, 
Marion, Ill.; St, Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn, ; 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. The meetings 
will be held in the Chamber of Commerce rooms 
at the Fort Stanwix Hotel, the same hotel being 
for convention headquarters and where almost 
rooms have been reserved by Cosgrove & Commu 4 
Business sessions will open Monday morning, jay 
24, and will continue until Wednesday, the 26th. A 
good program has been arranged by the committee 
and will include talks by various speakers on evé 
phase of the coal industry. At the conclusion of € 
business sessions Wednesday the delegates will go to 
Bedford Springs, some of the feature events of € 
convention being scheduled to take place at the . 
ford Springs Hotel. The entertainment will include 
the operating and sales 
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a baseball game between 
forces, and there will be golf and tennis matches. 

The committee in charge is composed of Paul 
Bearer, A. S. Wilson, H. T. Sullivan and F. AT’ 
Fitzharris. 
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' President Harding’s plan for ending the strike of 
_ both bituminous and anthracite miners was formally 
| presented by him to representatives of the operators 
and officials of the United Mine Workers at the 

White House last Monday. It provides for the im- 

mediate return to work of all the mem now idle on 
| the basis of wages which expired April 1st, these 
| rates to remain in effect until an arbitration board 
' to be created by the President can formulate a new 
scale. 

The proposed arbitration board will consist of 
eleven members—three to be selected by the miners, 
- three by the operators and five by the President. 
. They will be instructed to make a report by August 
10th, if possible, recommending a scale to continue 
in effect at union mines until April 1, 1923. If 

they are unable to agree by August 10th, the arbi- 

trators can direct a continuation of work at the old 
wages until they are ready to recommend a new 
_ basis. 

After a temporary arrangement has been made, 
under which mining can be carried on until next 
April, the commission will begin an exhaustive in- 
‘yestigation with a view to formulating a plan for 

“the establishment and maintenance of industrial 
| peace in the coal industry.” 

The President’s plan was presented to the operators 
/and miners in a conference at the Executive offices, 

in which four members of the Cabinet—Secretaries 
Hoover, Davis and Fall and Attorney General 
' Daugherty—took part. Earlier conferences between 
_the rival groups, with Secretary Davis trying to 
| bring them together, had failed. All the conferees 
‘then went to the Executive offices and after a short 
‘conference between the President and Secretaries 
| Hoover, Davis and Fall, the entire group was re- 
ceived by the President. 

Following the delivery of the President’s message 
the miners and operators held separate conferences, 
and later some of the operators made informal calls 
at the White House to have Mr. Harding clear up 
certain points upon which they desired further in- 
formation. Representatives of the miners called on 
Secretary of Labor Davis for the same purpose. 


Lewis Calls Policy Committee. 


President Lewis of the United Mine Workers, fol- 
lowing announcement of the arbitration plan, called 
a meeting of the policy committee of that organization 
_to be held in Washington on Saturday, July 15th. At 
that time the miners will decide whether to accept 
the form of settlement suggested by President Hard- 
ing. 

The anthracite operators have formally agreed to 
the President’s plan, but ask for a separate board and 
suggest certain other changes. The text of their 
reply will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

The bituminous operators are expected to arrive 
at their decision on Sunday, the 16th, when they will 

_re-assemble in Washington. They are spending the 
latter part of the week in their home territory, con- 
‘ferring with other operators. Some of them were in 
_ Pittsburgh on Wednesday attending the directors’ 
“meeting of the National Coal Association. 
_ Their first impressions of the arbitration plan were 
‘well summed up by Alfred M, Ogle, president of the 
National Coal Association, and spokesman for the 
bituminous operators in Washington, 


Plan Has Many Angles. 


- “The longer you study the President’s proposals 
‘the more angles appear and the greater number of 
“Ways are seen in which it might work out,” Mr. 
‘Ogle said. “The operators, after careful study, feel 
‘that the President’s proposition requires further con- 
sideration from a number of points of view, and there- 
fore they are taking the time for the most careful 
‘consideration:” - 

' Telegrams were received from operators in several 
districts protesting against the plan. One from Fair- 








President Proposes to Arbitrate Strike 





Wants Both Anthracite and Bituminous Miners to Resume Work at Former Wages, 
While He Appoints a Board to Investigate the Coal Industry. 


“be left to the proposed commission. 
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mont stated that the owners of 156 mines in northern 
West Virginia, representing a weekly production of 
{35,000 tens, were not in favor of arbitration, 

From the attitude of the union leaders it seems safe 
to say that the policy committee will yote to accept 
the President’s proposal, although perhaps with cer- 
tain conditions. 

Prominent among these conditions, it was said, 
would be a demand that any revision of the old wage 
scale should be based upon a thorough investigation 
of the facts, which could not possibly be accomplished 
by August 10. In fact, it is the contention of the 
miners that no just revision can be made of wages 
until the commission has completed its investigation 
of “every phase of the coal industry” necessary to 
formulation of a plan for reorganization, 

If the desires of the miners in this direction are 
met so that they are assured there will be no hasty 
slashing of wages, it would appear certain that the 
policy committee will accept the President’s proposal 
and agree that the strikers be directed to return to 
work without further delay. 

President Harding is said to have told callers that 
his message proposing arbitration is not to be con- 
strued as a threat to either side, and that neither he 
nor any member of the Cabinet proposes to attempt 
a settlement of the numerous details involved in the 
controversy. His position is that such matters should 
He has offered 
the means to a settlement and believes that the oper- 
ators and miners should take advantage of it. 


Government Control of Peace Move Fails. 

It is quite apparent, however, that if either side 
persists in refusing to accept this or some other plan 
of arbitration the Government will eventually do 
something drastic. If the executive branch is not 
sufficiently prompt and energetic, Congress may be 
expected to act. In fact, a warning that an effort 
will be made to saddle Government control on the 
coal industry was made this week by Senator Borah, 
chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor. 
He said that the fuel situation cannot be left to the 
whim or passion of factions and that drastic control 
must come, ; 

“T think the suggestion of the President with ref- 
erence to the men going back to work pending a 
permanent settlement of the coal strike is one which 
is extremely desirable,” asserted the Snator, “but I 
do not believe that anything short of drastic control 
by the Government of the coal industry will bring 
anything like permanent relief. A commission such 
as is suggested might work out a settlement of the 
present trouble, but the thing might break again in 
sixty days or six months, 

“I feel, then, that after the present difficulty is ad- 
justed, if this is possible, we ought to take up the 
question of Government control. This does not 
necessarily lead to Government ownership, but it 
may.” 

Text of Harding’s Proposal. 


The President’s message outlining his plan for end- 
ing the mining tie-ups in both the anthracite and 
bituminous fields was as follows: 

“The information has come to me that your con- 
ference is deadlocked, or at the best, attempting to 
agree on plans which will require extended time to 
work out. JI have said heretofore that the Govern- 
ment prefers you who are parties to the dispute 
should settle it among yourselves, because you best 
understand all the problems involved. The Govern- 
ment cannot settle it for you. It will force no man 
to work against his free will, it will force no man 
to employ men against the free exercise of an em- 
ployer’s rights. 

“The Government will not be partisan, but the 
Government is concerned with coal production suffi- 
cient to meet the industrial and transportation re- 
quirements of the country and to safeguard against 
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a fuel famine when Winter comes again, and it is 
desired to have production resumed at once, 

“Your Government does desire to be helpful. With 
such a thought, therefore, I submit to you the follow- 
ing proposal: 

“Mine workers are to return to work on the scale 
of wages which expired last March Ist, and mines now 
idle because of strike or suspended operation to re- 
sume activities, without interference with activities of 
mines now working, the 1922 scale to be effective 
until August 10, 1922. 

“A coal commission to be created at once, consist- 
ing of three members selected by the mine workers, 
three members selected by the mine operators and 
five members to be named by the President. All decis- 
iors by this committee shall be accepted as final. 

“This commission to determine, if possible, within 
thirty days from today for the miners on strike a 
temporary basic wage scale, which scale shall be 
effective until! March 1, 1923. In event that the com- 
mission is unable to report its scale by August 10th, it 
shall have power to direct continued work on the 
1922 scale until a superseding scale is ready. 

“The commission shall investigate exhaustively 
2very phase of the coal industry. It shall reveal 
every cost of production and transportation. The 
President will ask Congress to confer authority for 
the most thorough investigation and make appropri- 
ations necessary to do such work. The commission 
shall make recommendations looking to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of industrial peace in the coal 
industry, the elimination of waste due to intermittency 
and instability, and suggest plans for dependable fuel 
supply. 

“[ have taken this short cut to a resumption of 
operations because I believe it to be in the interest 
of the public welfare. It is that simple form of 
adjusting disputes which answers the call of good 
conscience and a just civilization. When two great 
forces do not agree, there must be a peaceful way 
to adjustment and such an arbitration opens the way. 

“I do not expect reply without due consideration. 
Please take the proposal to separate conferences, I 
wish to appraise the situation, weigh your responsi- 
bilities and then answer this proposal as you wish 
to be appraised by American public opinion. I 
am speaking first of all for the public interest, 
but I am likewise mindful of the rights of both 
workers and operators. You are also an inseparable 
part of that public interest. 

“With due regard for all concerned it ought to be 
easy to find a way to resume activities and command 
the approval of the American public.” 





Reasons for Omitting Conferences. 


The following letter has been sent to the editor of 
the World: 

“The writer notices that you comment almost daily 
upon failure of bituminous operators to confer with 
their employees as ‘required by contract arrange- 
ment.’ May I not mention in connection with this, that 
the contract by which the 1919 strike was settled 
and which provided for an arrangement such as you 
indicate, was abrogated by many mine workers going 
on strike in the summer of 1920, and that they re- 
turned to work after a few weeks under an informal 
agreement to pay increased wages? 

“Furthermore, the Grand Jury of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Indianapolis decided that the interstate 
agreements that the bituminous interests had been in 
the habit of making, were illegal, and all officially 
concerned in the 1919 settlement, operators and 
miners alike, were indicted. These indictments are 
still in force. 

“T feel sure that the World would not advocate 
that the coal producing interests should go ahead 
with a wage conference in defiance of the United 
States courts. Is it not timely, therefore, to suspend 
your repeated criticisms relative to the lack of a 
conference between miners and operators in the Cen- 
tral Competitive District, at or about the time the 
walk-out occurred? “F. W. SAWARD.” 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court on Thursday 
allowed an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the anthracite coal 
tax law recently declared constitutional by the 
State’s highest court. 
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Production and Movement of Coal Seriously 
Affected by Rail Strike. 


Labor disturbances on the railroads have begun to 
affect the Pittsburgh coal market. Sharp advances 
have taken place this week, due to the inability of 
non-union producers to get their product to market. 
Some non-union steam coal has sold as high as $4.50, 
with buyers evidencing an anxious attitude and many 
seeking a definite supply in fear that the market will 
advance further over the week-end and next week. 
There is a sufficient supply of coal being held at con- 
gested points to supply immediate needs if it were 
possible to move it, but such a possibility appears 
remote and industrial buyers, with coal bins approach- 
ing emptiness, are entering the open market with the 
others. 

Coal operators have shown considerable interest in 
the effort of the Pittsburgh Coal Co, and the Hender- 
son Coal & Coke Co. to operate two mines on the 
Canonsburg road, which had been shut down when 
the strike began. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the 
Henderson company were cutting coal all this week 
at Montour Mine No. 4 of the Pittsburgh company 
at Hill Station and the Hendersonville mine of the 
latter company at Hendersonville. No coal has as yet 
been loaded, union mine leaders at this juncture say- 
ing the two concerns are unable to secure men to 
work, while the operators say they are not ready. 

Marches of striking miners are daily occurrences 
in the Fayette and Washington districts. Authori- 
ties remain watchful and follow any marching group 
to see that coal property remains undisturbed. On 
Monday there was a flurry at the Atlantic mine of 
the Atlantic Coal Co. near Uniontown, two deputy 
sheriffs passing a tent colony being thrown on the 
defensive when several shots were fired at them. 
Three men, believed to be striking miners, were 
killed in the fighting. 

At Cokeburg, in Washington county, on Thursday, 
a crowd of strikers surrounded the Wilson mine of 
the Acme Coal & Coke Co. with the intention of 
bringing out the men working therein. Before any 
action was taken, however, Sheriff Luellen, of Wash- 
ington county, burst through the crowd and _ per- 
suaded the leaders to disperse their men. Incidentally 
the Wilson mine is one of the first of important 
properties in this section to prepare for reopening. 
If the move is successful, it is-believed others will 
follow the initiative. 


Blast furnaces in the industrial sector are having 
a merry time finding fuel. Connellsville coke has 
gone so high, sales being recorded. above $10, that 
plants are being forced to seek coke from West 
Virginia and Alabama districts. The supply of Con- 
nellsville coke is scarce and furnaces find the cost so 
high as to mean a loss if pig iron is made for the 
open market. Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville field last week was 53,920 tons, a decrease of 
16,290 tons. 


Steel Industry Feels Fuel Pinch. 


The growing importance of the soft coal strike 
to the steel industry is described as follows in 
the current issue of the Iron Age: 


“The coal situation is more serious from the 
standpoint of the steel industry, due in part to 
lessened production of coal last week, but largely 
to car shortages and congestion produced by the 
strike of railroad shopmen. 


“Conditions are so acute with the Norfolk & 
Western, Lousiville & Nashville and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroads moving coal from Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia to coke ovens and steel 
works in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio that a 
number of pig iron producers are facing blast 
furnace shutdowns. Coal shipments on _ the 
Chesapeake & Ohio have been reduced by 50 per 
cent. 


“The Steel Corporation is now operating at 
slightly less than 75 per cent of steel making 
capacity, as against more than 77 per cent in two 
or three weeks preceding. Some independent 
steel companies are doing nearly as well.” 
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QUIET AT BOSTON 





Consumers Show No Tendency to Besiege 
Dealers and Shippers. 


Two weeks have gone by now since the reduc- 
tion in freight rates, and still the consumers show 
no irresistible tendency to besiege the offices of 
the shippers in endeavors to buy bituminous coal 
for their pining industries. As a matter of fact 
the past week has been rather a quiet one, though 
‘+t had been thought that in view of the fact that 
the preceding week was broken up by a holiday, 
this week would show some sort of a rebound. 

The briskness appears to have all gone out of 
the local market, a fact which in all probability 
can be traced to the national developments. With 
operators “up in the air” and shippers here in no 
position to make predictions as to the ultimate 
outcome, the buyers for industries are still play- 
ing a waiting game. As one shipper said, it 
seems to be “between hay and grass” season just 
at present and perhaps consumers were just as 
well off to await developments. 

The tendency to firmness which was noticeable 
last week was not so evident but nevertheless prices 
did not recede to any particular extent. Spot 
quotations still lingered near the $8.00 gross ton 
on cars Mystic, level, though business was done 
at lower prices. Some fair sized lots were sold 
at around $7.80 and some at $7.90, while one and 
two car orders went at $8.00. 

Prices at Providence do not vary to any con- 
siderable extent from Boston quotations, though 
the general asking price at that port is $7.85 on 
cars. New Haven and New London spot prices 
also maintain a spot market well up to the Boston 
level, though they are nearer to Norfolk. This 
is attributed to the fact that the vessel freights to 
Sound points are higher. 

Pennsylvania bituminous does not as yet seem 
to have made any inroads on the business of 
Southern shippers, despite the cut in freight rates, 
which would benefit the former interests to the 
amount of 45 and 50 cents a ton. New River and 
Pocahontas hold the pre-eminence even to points 
75 miles inland, though whether this situation 
will continue to obtain when the union mines re- 
sume is a moot question. 


Some All-Rail Coal Arriving. 

There is some all-rail coal, nevertheless, that 
still sells in this neighborhood used by interests 
that have always used Pennsylvania coal and is 
loath to give it up because of various factors. 
Some of the all-rail product is quoted all the way 
from $3.50 to $4.25 net ton mines, for pools 9, 
10 and 11, depending upon quality. 

Prices at Hampton Roads seem to be well main- 
tained despite reports of a huge quantity at the 
piers awaiting shipments. No first class coal 
appears available for less than $6.25 and the 
general asking price is some 15 cents higher. 
Freights hold their firmness and there is no sur- 
plus of the smaller boats. Considerable interest 
is taken in the periodical entries of foreign coal, 
and much conjecture as to the actual net cost of 
these imports. It is stated that Welsh coal can 
be laid down in Boston to compete with going 
spot prices. 

In the anthracite market, wholesalers are merely 
at home, for no fresh hard coal is being mined 
and the available supply of the desirable domestic 
sizes has long since been sold to retailers. House- 
holders have found out that they cannot get fuel 
in their bins in the quantity they ask. Dealers are 
taking orders, however, for the winter’s needs and 
to be delivered in the order received and at prices 
prevailing at time of delivery. 

There is plenty of pea coal to be had wholesale 
at from $5.85 to $6.00 gross ton. Some complaints 
have been received by retailers from householders 
that the tons have been smaller this year than 
last, in other words, that the tonnage delivered 
seems to have occupied less space in the bins 
than hitherto. This is explained by the retailers 
who say that coals vary considerably in weight 
per cubic foot and that measurement of weight 
by the yardstick can never be accurate. 
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CONNELLSVILLE PRICES SOAR 


Coal Goes to $4.50 and Coke to $10 as 
Railroads Feel Strike Effects. 


CoNNELLSVILLE, Pa., July 13—The Connellsvil 
coal market has been advancing sharply this weel 
chiefly on account of poorer movement of non- nio 
coal on the railroads, which were becoming conges 
ed at some points pricr to the strike of certain raf 
road workers 10 days ago, and which are in poore 
shape still at the present time on account of the striki 
Connellsville steam coal has brought as high as $4.50 
Consumers appear anxious and may pay higher price 
still before the week is out. 

Connellsville coke has dropped entirely out of th 
blast furnace situation, and is now a factor only 
connection with the requirements of iron found 
and of miscellaneous users. Coke of ordinary qua 
with ash and sulphur not as carefully scrutinized 
usual, readily commands $10 a ton in the open mar 
and $10 may be quoted as the general market p 
for Connellsville coke, without distinction as to whai 
the coke is to be used for. 

As noted in recent reports for The Courier the 
blast furnaces that ordinarily use Connellsville coke 
have been turning their attention more and more to 
other sources of supply, finding Connellsville coke ir 
possible to secure in sufficient quantities to opera’ 
blast furnace and at the same time finding the 
altogether too high to avoid serious loss in mak 
pig iron to sell on the open market. 

A week ago some could be secured at a delivere 





like $8.50 at ovens for Connellsville coke, but 
doubtful whether the southern coke could be obta 
this week at the prices formerly quoted. Occasions 
a little by-product coke is picked up, particularly i 
the furnace can get some coal to trade in as part paj 

ment for the coke. is 


Coke Production Drops 16,000 Tons. 


Independence Day, and the slowing down whi 
variably follows the observance of a holiday by 
workers, together with the effect of the railro 
shopmen’s strike on transportation, cut another 2 
much the deepest dent in the coke production cum 
since it began its upward trend nine weeks ago. — 

The first of these breaks in the general course 
which was caused by Memorial Day, reduced produc 
tion by 10,660 tons to 48,470 tons. The larger cu 
tailment of 16,290 tons last week caused a drop 
53.920 tons, which is more than 5,000 tons high 
than the point to which the curve declined the fi 
week iin June. i 

While the blow dealt last week jointly by the 
day and the railroad strike was more severe, 
region has not lost the gain made since the firs 
terruption to a progressive improvement in condit 
governing production of coke. | 

Coke production for the week ending July 8th 
estimated by the Courier at 53,920 tons, divided 
tween the two districts as follows: Connells 
47,830, a decrease of 13,805 tons; Lower Co 
ville, 6,090, a decrease of 2,485 tons, or a to 
crease of 16,290 tons as compared with a gain | 
2,160 tons during the preceding week. | 


Although Mr. Taylor strongly ae | 
operators would accept, he said that the bitumm 
ous mine owners like those of anthracite fel 
would suggest that two arbitration commis i 
be appointed, one to frame a wage scale for hi 
coal fields and other for the soft. ; 

The second cargo of English coal to be brought 
to Boston since 1902 arrived Thursday from New 
castle-on-Tyne, the steamer Elkbridge, carry 


4,800 tons of bituminous from Shields and. Nev 
castle. ye 










Taylor Predicts Acceptance. 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 13—Acceptance by 
bituminous operators of President Harding’s P 
for arbitration of the coal strike was forecast 
Harry N. Taylor of Kansas City, head of 
operators’ trans-Mississippi group, following 


‘ 


ference with Secretary of Labor Davis. ‘ 
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Anthracite Operators Ready to Arbitrate 


Accept President’s Proposal in the Main, but Suggest Certain Modifications— 
U. M. W. Policy Committee Will Decide Miners’ Attitude. 


President Harding’s plan for ending the coal strike 
by arbitration has been accepted in ‘principle by the 
_anthracite operators, but they suggest certain changes 
which they deem desirable and even necessary. For 
one thing they want a separate commission, pointing 
‘out that the problems confronting the anthracite and 
bituminous interests are dissimilar and should be 
‘studied by two different bodies. They suggest that 
the anthracite arbitration board should consist of 
five members—one miner, one operator and three 
representatives of the public. 
Another point they emphasize is the need of haste 
_in fixing the scale of wages that shall prevail until 
next April. It is desired by the operators that this 
question be settled by August 10th, and they also 
refer to the need of setting up permanent machinery 
for preventing labor troubles in the hard coal fields 
every few years. 

The miners’ decision in regard to submitting both 
the anthracite and bituminous disputes to arbitration 
will be announced following a meeting of their policy 
committee in Washington on Saturday, July 15th. 

When the anthracite operators proposed this form 
of settlement several weeks ago, the union rejected 
“it unless assured in advance that wages would not 


be reduced. 


Anthracite Operators’ Letter. 


The letter sent to President Harding last Wednes- 

day by the anthracite operators, in response to his 

arbitration proposal, was as follows: 

- Dear Mr. President: On behalf of the anthracite 
_ operators, we beg to make the following reply to the 
proposal of arbitration which you submitted to us 
-on July 10th. 

am We are deeply appreciative of your effort to end the 

| present suspension of anthracite production, and de- 
sire to co-operate with you to the fullest extent in 
this endeavor. 

After continued conferences with the representa- 
tives of the mine workers from March 15th to June 
2nd, it appears no agreement satisfactory to both sides 
could be reached. 

The operators then proposed that the “President 
: the United States be requested to appoint a com- 
mission or tribunal to ascertain and consider all the 
facts and determine the questions concerning wages 
and conditions of employment at issue between us; 
said commission or tribunal to find a practical fnethod 
by which prompt operation of the mines may be 

resumed pending its ultimate decision, and also to 
seek and recommend a method by which future sus- 
pensions or strikes may be, so far as possible, 
avoided.” 
“The anthracite operators: further agreed that all 
Such matters as the President might determine were 
_ Pertinent to the questions in controversy concerning 
"wages and conditions of employment should be con- 
sidered by the commission or tribunal so to be ap- 
pointed and agreed to abide by and faithfully carry 
at its decision or award. 

_ We are, therefore, committed to arbitration, and 
ice entirely in sympathy with the principle of the 
“gnethod of settlement which you have proposed. 

_ We believe, however, that certain amplifications of 
our proposal are desirable to the end that the settle- 
a shall be speedily reached, shall be permanent in 
Rerove: and shall be binding upon both sides of the 
mtroversy. 
fF Throughout the fruitless negotiations which have 
been held with the mine workers, the anthracite 
sperators have had two primary objects in view: 
_First—An agreement on a wage scale which while 
| = should at the same time afford the steady 
employment which the anthracite mine workers have 
enjoyed in the past and which only regular demand 
I: r the product can assure. It has been the firm 
_ conviction of: the anthracite operators that this. is 
economically possible only by such adjustment of 


| these wages as would reduce the cost of producing 
ba 

















anthracite, in line with adjustments which have taken 
place with respect to other commodities. 

Second—That any agreement reached should be 
durable and at the same time provide reasonable 
means of wage adjustment from time to time to meet 
the changing economic conditions of the country. 
The object sought was prevention of the periodical 
disturbance of the public and of industry generally 
by the recurring interruptions to production. 

We feel confident of your desire to further these 
objects in a manner fair to all concerned. 

In order that this may be accomplished, we re- 
spectfully make the following suggestions: 

First—Because of the wide difference in the prob- 
lems that confront the anthracite and the bituminous 
industries it is practically impossible for one com- 
mission to study and decide the questions in contro- 
versy within a reasonable period of time. Of neces- 
sity they must be studied separately if the prompt 
adjudication that all interests desire is to be obtained. 

The anthracite business has no problem of over- 
development and underemployment. It is already 
stabilized and has maintained full-time employment 
of the mine workers. Its mining conditions are en- 
tirely different from those in the bituminous field, 
and it is a manufacturing as well as a mining in- 
dustry. Its product is mainly a domestic, not a 
manufacturing fuel. : 

It has been consistently held not only by the opera- 
tors but also by the mine workers that the anthracite 
industry with respect to agreements affecting wages 
and working conditions is and should be absolutely 
autonomous. 

Because of these conditions, we feel that it is neces- 
sary for a separate commission to be designated by 
yourself to consider our problems, and we take the 
liberty of suggesting that such commission should be, 
so far as possible, non-partisan, not more than one 
member representing the operators and one of the 
miners, and not less than three to be appointed by 
yourself as representatives of the public. 

Second—The anthracite operators cannot escape 
the conviction that the re-establishment of the scale 
of wages in effect from April 1, 1920, to March 31, 
1922, even as a temporary expedient, will embarrass 
rather than assist the efforts to restore normal con- 
ditions. 

The demand from the public for decreased prices 
of anthracite is imperative. Anthracite is the only 
essential commodity which has not been deflated in 
price and the continuance of present prices will un- 
doubtedly impede the distribution of the product, 
which should. be prompt and uninterrupted on the 
resumption of mining. 

We nevertheless agree to your proposal that, pend- 
ing a permanent scale, the mine workers are to return 
to work on the scale of wages which expired last 
March. 

It will be evident to you, however, that it will not 
be possibie for the anthracite operators to contract for 
the disposition of their product while uncertain as to 
the cost of production. We are therefore confident 
that it is necessary to the success of your plan and in 
conformity with your intent that it shall be made 
mandatory upon the commission, first, to determine 
the wage scale, to be effective until March, 1923, and 
that its decision in this regard shall be handed down 
on or before August 10th. 

Our agreements have always expired with the end 
of the coal year, March 31st, and we suggest that this 
date be adopted for the expiration of the temporary 
wage scale. 

Third—We respectfully submit that a recurrence 
of the present unfortunate situation will not be pre- 
vented by the establishment of only a temporary wage 
scale, expiring in March, 1923. A renewal of the 
present controversy at that time would be deplorable. 

It is our understanding that the commission shall be 
empowered and directed not only to determine tempo- 


rary wages and working conditions, but shall also be 
empowered and directed to devise a method by which 
periodical disturbances may be avoided, and by which 
wages and working conditions may be automatically 
adjusted, by negotiation if possible, and if not by 
such machinery as the commission shall set up; and 
that its decisions in this regard shall be binding on 
both parties. 

We agree to abide without reservation or qualifica- 
tion by the findings of a commission so to be a 
pointed and empowered. 

It is our belief that these suggestions are within 
the intent and spirit of your general plan and that 
their adoption is necessary to bring about what you 
aim to achieve, namely, “the establishment and main- 
tenance of industrial peace in the coal industry.” 

Very respectfully, 
S. D. WarrINer, 
W. J. RicHarps, 
W. L. ConNEeELL, 
W. W. ING Is, 
Representing Anthracite Operators. 


OPERATORS NOT PLEASED 


Those at Pittsburgh Meeting Criticize Parts 
of Harding’s Peace Plan. 


The quarterly directors’ meeting of the National 
Coal Association in Pittsburgh last Wednesday was 
devoted almost entirely toa discussion of President 
Harding’s arbitration plan. While no official action 
was taken in regard to accepting or rejecting the pro- 
posal, it was plain that neither the union or non- 
union bituminous operators—both of whom are rep- 
resented on the board of directors—were very well 
satisfied with some of its features. 

President Ogle, for example, indicated that the 
union operators would have preferred the plan for 
arbitrating by districts which they proposed but which 
the powers that be set aside in favor of arbitration 
on a national basis. 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the association, 
said: 

“We could not and do not wish to destroy the 
union, nor would complete unionization of all mines 
solve the difficulty. It would, it is true, place all 
mine fields on the same basis, but what would be 
the result in the price of coal? It would rise to the 
union scale and the public would pay more for its 
bituminous than ever before. Coal is being sold at 
the mines at, less than it costs to produce.” 

He added that the existence of non-union fields 
serves as a balance wheel, a check to the rise in the 
price of coal. 


Means Higher Prices, Says Bradley. 


J. G. Bradley, former president of the National 
Coal Association and a non-union operator of West 
Virginia, after the directors’ meeting, gave out a state- 
ment in which he made. public a part of a letter 
which he wrote to Secretary Hoover on July 10th. 

To put union miners back on the 1920 wage scale 
agreement, according to President Harding’s pro- 
posal, Mr. Bradley’s letter pointed out, would raise 
the cost of mining bituminous coal by 30 per cent 
and would, in addition, involve raising the wages 
of non-union miners, whose pay scale has undergone 
a readjustment according to economic conditions, by 
42 per cent. 

“T can hardly believe that it is the President’s in- 
tention, by executive action, to grant a special privi- 
leged wage to mine labor, yet such would be the 
effect of his plan, putting an added burden on Ameri- 
can industry and the American householder.” Mr. 
Bradley’s letter concluded. 

He estimated that President Harding’s proposal 
would entail a cost of more than $1,000,000 a day 
to the public. 





Wayne Davis and his brother Coy Davis, owners 
of a wagon mine near Masontown, Pa., were shot 
and seriously wounded last Tuesday, and a striking 
miner has been arrested on suspicion. of having com- 
mitted the crime. The shooting occurred after the 
Davis brothers had been warned several times. to 
cease operating their mine until the strike is settled. 
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F MINERS MAY BALK 


Believed They Will Object to Some Features 
of President’s Plan. 


President Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, ac- 
companied by other officials of that organization, 
called upon Secretary of Labor Davis in Washington 
last Wednesday and asked that certain points in re- 
gard to the President’s plan for arbitrating the bitu- 
minous strike be cleared up. 

They wanted to know for one thing just what 
authority would be asked of Congress for the com- 
‘mission to be named by the President and whether 
there was contemplated setting up any agency such 
as the Railroad Labor Board to handle wage disputes 
permanently, 

Another point raised was whether any award by 
the committee would cover all the operators and 
miners in the districts affected by the strike, the con- 
tention being made that operators representing 
300,000,000 tons of coal annually had been absent from 
the deliberations in Washington. It was believed that 
the miners were not ready to accept arbitration by 
a commission unless all the bituminous operators were 
included, both union and non-union, at least in dis- 
tricts where there is even a semblance of a union 
organization. 

The question was raised also whether decisions of 
the commission as to temporary wage scales to run, 
say, until March, 1923, would include continuation of 
the check-off system and of working conditions which 
were contained in the agreement which expired on 
March 31, 1922. It was contended that these and 
other vital questions at issue had not been made plain 
in the President’s proposal and that it was difficult 
for the workers to give proper consideration to the 
proposal until they were made clear, 


Will Not Stand for Forced Arbitration. 

A point made plain by the miners in regard to the 
bituminous strike—and the same point applied to the 
anthracite controversy—is that they cannot consent to 
submit their grievances to arbitration if this arbitra- 
tion contemplates the establishment of an agency 
similar to the Railway Labor Board, with power to 
enforce its decisions. This, they contend, would de- 
stroy the principle of collective bargaining for which 
they are prepared to fight. 

The position taken by the miners is that the old 
central competitive agreement for the bituminous 
fields, which expired on March 31st, should be revived 
as a contract between miners and operators and 
continue in force until the commission to be named 
by the President shall have completed its investiga- 
tion of the industry. They contend that no intelligent 
decision as to wage revisions can be reached until the 
fact-finding investigation is complete. 


Must Preserve Collective Bargaining. 

When the recommendations of the commission 
were made known and miners and operators had 
some idea of the steps which would be taken to 
reorganize the industry and provide continuous em- 
ployment, the miners contend that employer and em- 
ploye would be able to get together on a proper basis 
to discuss readjustment of wages and working con- 
ditions. Such a course, they argue, would preserve 
the principle of collective bargaining. 

It is probable, therefore, that in making their reply, 
the miners for the bituminous fields will ask that the 
work of the commission be restricted to fact finding 
and that the question of wage readjustments be left 
until the commission makes its report, the old central 
competitive field contract as to wages and working 
conditions to remain in force in the meantime. 

Such a proposal is certain to be opposed by the 
operators of the bituminous fields, who have been 
in conference with the President. The miners contend 
that these operators are not representative of all the 
fields and that there are many who would settle on 
the basis they suggest, if given the opportunity. This 
point probably will be raised in their reply to the 
President. 





A report from Bicknell, Ind., says that the Tecum- 
seh Coal & Mining Co., has been merged with the 
Pike County Coal Co. and the Simplex Coal Co. 
under the name of the Howe-Coulter Coal Co. 
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OPERATORS STAND FIRM 


Bituminous Producers Opposed to Resume 


Work on Old Wage Scale. 


PirrspurcH, Pa., July 14—Following the meeting 
of the National Coal Association in the William 
Penn Hotel here this week, it was the consensus 
of opinion among bituminous operators gathered here 
from all sections of the country that there must be 
further elucidation of President Harding’s plan to 
end the coal strike, before the operators will be in a 
position to state whether they are in accord with his 
proposal or must reject it. 

Specifically, if the resumption of work is to be on 
the basis of wages in effect, throughout the period 
of 1920 and until March 31 of this year, the operators 
must oppose the plan, but if the return to operations 
is to be in conformity with the wage scale proposed 
by operators to be in effect April 1, 1922, they favor 
the plan. 

Thus it will be seen that basically the negotiations 
that have been held with the miners at the behest of 
the President and the President’s plan that followed 
have been unproductive of a more favorable situation 
in the industry, and leaves no doubt that a concession 
must be forthcoming from the other side before 
amicable relations can once more be resumed with 
the union miners. 

The operators feel that their attitude has been 
sufficiently flexible to permit an agreement, but be- 
yond that they cannot go. The failure of the nego- 
tiations in Washington cannot be accepted until the 
end of the meeting next week. Many of the operators 
whe came here for the National Association meeting 
will return to Washington for the reopening of the 
conferences Sunday. 

J. G. Bradley, former president of the National 
Coal Association, speaking for the West Virginia 
group of operators, declared after the meeting here 
that the public must prepare to dig down and hand 
out $1,000,000 a day if mining is resumed on the 
basis of wages paid up to March 31. It would mean, 
Mr. Bradley said, that the price of coal at the mines 
now producing two-thirds of the total output in the 
United States, will be raised an average of 30 per 
cent, and in the state of West Virginia, 42 per cent. 
Mr, Bradley outlined this statement in a letter to 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in behalf of operators 
now mining coal. 

The meeting of the National Association was pre- 
sided over by its president, Alfred M. Ogle, of Terre 
Haute, Ind. No formal statement was issued, but 
President Ogle held several conferences after the 
meeting. He said the answer of the union operators 
to the President’s plan will be framed when the 
conference reconvenes in Washington Sunday. 

“Since the National Association embraces in its 
membership both union and non-union operations, we 
could not in session, according to rules of the asso- 
ciation, consider the wage question,’ Mr. Ogle said. 
“Of course, wherever mine owners are gathered at 
this time, the strike and the coal situation are upper- 
most in their deliberations, 

“In the meeting we authorized a request that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission postpone its hear- 
ing on mine rating and car distribution rules for a 
period not less than 60 days after the date set.” 


Non-Union Operators’ Position. 


Mr. Bradley, he said. had outlined the position of 
the non-union operators. He read from his letter to 
Secretary Hoover: 

“The proposal as made by President Harding, if 
accepted, would upset the basis on which you have 
established fair prices in the coal trade. We scarcely 
believe that it would be the President’s plan to estab- 
lish a privileged wage price for a single class of labor 
in this country.’ 

Mr. Bradley supplemented the reading of his letter 
with; 

“What would become of the contracts entered into 
in the coal industry which have been the basis on 
which production has been built up? Non-union pro- 
ducers had. to have contracts before they could open 
their mines and begin shipments. These are based on 
the cost. of coal at the mines. Wages make a big item 
in that’cost. If the union mines resume on the basis 
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of President Harding’s proposal, the cost of coal at 
the mines now producing, constituting two-thirds of — 
the total output, will have to come to the old scale 
of 1920; for we all have to pay competitive wages, 
This means that either the mines now producing on — 
reduced wages will have to close down or make in- 

creases to meet the higher rates elsewhere. Thi 
means higher coal rates to the consumer or a grad 

decline in production.” : 


Mr, Ogle said anent the general situation and the - 
conference in Washington: y : 


“We proposed that a committee of operators a | 
miners should be charged with the grouping of dis- 
tricts, where possibly and mutually agreeable; that 
a board of arbitration be set up by the President in 
each district or group of districts, and, to insure a 
speedy return to work, that these boards should re-— 
port on or before August 1, 1922; and, furthermore, 
that a board be appointed by the President to study - 
the fundamental problems of the bituminous coal in-— 
dustry and to make recommendations to the President — 
for their solution. 


“Since our reception in Washington by the Presi- 
dent we held, up to July 11, five meetings with the 
miners’ officers and caucused many times ourselves 
in an earnest effort to find a way to a basis for 
conferences for the purpose of making wage and 
working agreements. The offer which we made 
and which was summarily rejected is evidence enough 
that our attitude has not been inflexible and that 
we have not been unmindful of the fact that the wel- 
fare of the nation demands that the mines be opened - 
at the earliest possible date.” 

' 
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PLANNING COAL CONTROL — 


Congress May Also Be Called Upon to 
Consider Anti-Strike Legislation. 


Wasurncton, D. C., July 13—Another attempt is 
to be made in Congress to establish Government con-- 
trol of the coal industry, no matter what results are 
accomplished by President Harding’s effort to end the: 
present strike. One plan under discussion would 
throw the control of coal mining into the hands of. 
cither the Senate Labor Committee or a joint com- 


mittee of the House and Senate. ee 


Another would embody the regulatory features of 
a bill introduced several months ago by Senator 
Frelinghuysen, New Jersey. This bill was withdrawn 
at the time because of a storm of opposition, == 


Senator Borah, chairman of the Labor Committee, 
intends to take the initiative in trying to work ou 
some permanent settlement of the ills of the coal busi 
ness, if no other Government agency tackles ; 
problem ahead of him. Borah, who this week thas 
declared that drastic Government regulation is in- 
evitable and that Government ownership may be 
necessary, said he is not committed to any plan o 
regulation, but is convinced that unless some plan is 
worked out that will regulate the business so that 
the miners, the operators and primarily the public wil 
be protected, Government ownership is certain. 


The Frelinghuysen plan may be revised next | 
sion by its original author or by some other Senator. 
In this connection it is considered likely that anti 
strike legislation also is certain to be presented at ‘the 
December session. ; 
} 4 
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Western Roads Begin Confiscating. ¢ | 
Cincinnatr, July 14 (Special Telegram) — Coa 

ark 


tions are very tight in the Cincinnati coal market. 
Practically every ton of coal is sold as it is 
produced and future tonnage is taken in many 
cases for several weeks ahead. Maximum prices 
rule in 85 per cent of sales, but in excepti al 
cases panic stricken buyers have bid price up to 
$4.50 and $5. Most producers refuse to sell to 
anybody interested in speculation. rs 
Railroad conditions bad. Harlan isn’t getting 
any shipments out and Hazard is down to 30 per 
cent. Train movements on all coal roads are 
seriously delayed and railroads are confiscating 
many cars. 5] 
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Cost of Producing Anthracite Analyzed 





Average Labor Cost $4.11 Per Ton—Producer’s Margin Between Cost and Realization 
Averages Only 54 Cents—Factors Which Determine Price to Consumer. 








Analyzing the cost of producing anthracite, 
- §. D. Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & 


| Navigation Co., reaches the conclusion that a 


reduction in the domestic coal bill, on which the 
_ public is insistent, cannot be accomplished with- 
- out a reduction in the cost of production, and 
‘that the margin between mine cost and realiza- 
‘tion must be such as will enable all of those 
properties to operate whose output is necessary 
to meet the demands of the public. 

In his analysis, which is in the form of a state- 
‘ment to be published in the next issue of Mining 
and Metallurgy, the official organ of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
Mr. Warriner, who is chairman of the committee 
of operators which has been conferring with rep- 
resentatives of the miners’ union in an effort to 
Negotiate a wage contract, gives detailed informa- 
‘tion in support of the views of the anthracite 
_ producers. 


Average Margin 54 Cents. 


Basing his calculations on statistics showing the 
normal yield from a total of 100 tons of various 
sizes of anthracite to which he applied the maxi- 
mum company prices obtained in 1921 and 1922, 
Mr. Warriner states that the average realization 
by the producer is $6.28 a gross ton, while the 
average margin between production cost and mine 
- price is but 54 cents per ton. 

But before any funds are available as profits or 
dividends, Mr. Warriner says, there must be de- 
ducted from this margin “such summer and trade 
discounts as have been allowed and whatever con- 

' tributions are made to the Federal government in 
| the way of taxes. Federal tax payments vary 
somewhat widely, according to the earnings of 
the companies and the total amount is not known. 
It is a safe guess, however, that the return on 
the investment in the last two years has ranged 
about 35 cents to 40 cents a ton.” 


Five Per Cent on Investment. 


“When it is considered,” Mr. Warriner goes on, 
“that under present conditions, the average in- 
vestment in an anthracite property is from $8 to 
$8.50 per ton of annual output, it is clearly ap- 
parent that the average return in the anthracite 
industry is not more than 5 per cent on ‘the in- 
vestment, which not only is not excessive, but, 
because of the hazardous character of the btsiness, 
does not offer attractive features to capital seek- 
ing safe and profitable employment. Anthracite 
mining operations, in order to insure against the 
risks inherent in the industry, should yield not 
less than 10 per cent.” 

‘The labor cost of producing ftesh-mined com- 
mercial anthracite Mr. Warriner places at about 
$4.11 a ton. There should be added to this “in 
order to get the total cost of production, $1.05 
per gross ton for supplies and 58 cents per 

gross ton for overhead, making the total cost, 
exclusive of Federal taxes, $5.74 per gross ton.” 
The average cost of fresh-mined commercial coal 

_ for the anthracite region, he says, probably will 
not vary five cents a ton up or down from this 
figure. 


' What the Producers Realize. 


Taking up the question of realization, Mr. War- 
| riner goes on to say: 

“The prices for the domestic sizes of anthracite 
_ since September 1, 1920, when the President’s 
_ commission handed down its award, have ranged 
f from $7.75 to $8.10 per gross ton, f. 0. b. mines. 
When these figures are compared with the total 
cost as shown above, it would seem that the gross 
iF margin on the mining operations is from $2 to 


: Ya a ton. 
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“Tt must be remembered, however, that an- 
thracite as it comes from the breaker is not all 
egg, stove and nut coal. Approximately 11 per 
cent of the total output consists of pea coal that 
sells at little if any above the production cost, 
and of from 25 to 30 per cent of so-called steam 
sizes that sell at less than the labor cost alone.” 

Taking the 100 tons of anthracite: of various 
sizes on which he figures the average realization 
of $6.28 a gross ton, as a basis, Mr. Warriner 
continues: 

“We then have as the mine cost of, say, a ton 
of stove coal, $7.40, of which $5.30 is for labor. 
Remember this is the allocated actual cost—and 
that against the $5.30 allocated labor cost for 
stove coal must be set that of $2.29 for buck- 
wheat, $1.64 for rice and 98 cents for barley. 


Arriving at Consumer’s Price. 


“Such a method of arriving at the cost is neces- 
sary, however, if anything like an understanding 
is to be had of what enters into the price of the 
coal which the consumer pays to his dealer. With 
this before us, we can show approximately what 
are the factors entering into the consumer’s price 
say, in New York City.” 

Mr. Warriner then cites figures to show the 
allocated cost of two sizes of anthracite at New 
York, developing the difference in the operator’s 
margin on the domestic and steam sizes. 

In the case of stove coal, the total mine cost 
is placed at $6.61 per net ton, made up of these 
items: Labor, $4.73; supplies, $1.21; general ex- 
pense, 67 cents. To this total is added the opera- 
tor’s margin of 62 cents, making the f. o. b. mine 
price $7.23. Transportation to New York costs 
$2.33 per net ton and lighterage is 45 cents, mak- 
ing the total cost to the dealer $10.01. The dealer’s 
cost of distribution, margin and profits added to 
this make up the retail price of $13.30 a net ton. 

As a contrast, with rice coal, one of the steam 
sizes, Mr. Warriner figures the total mine cost 
at $2.045 a net ton, to which is added the oper- 
ator’s margin of only 18.7 cents, making the f. o. b. 
mine cost $2.23. Transportation charges on the 
anthracite steam sizes are $2.20 a net ton, plus 
31 cents lighterage, making the total cost at tide- 
water $4.74. The dealer’s cost of distribution, 
margin and profits, figured at $2.35, added to this 
make the retail price at New York City $7.10 a 
net ton. 

Mr. Warriner states that his conclusions and 
deductions have been drawn from the average re- 
sults as they obtain today, and adds: 

“Naturally, not only do production costs vary 
in different parts of the field, but sales realizations, 
with prices nearly as uniform as the product is in 
quality, produce somewhat widely different 
results.” 





Boston Coal Receipts. 


Receipts of anthracite coal at Boston during June 
amounted to 25,895 tons, compared with 152,771 
tons im same month last year, a decrease of 126,876 
tons, or 83.4 per cent. For the six months this year 
tonnage of this grade of coal received amounted to 
388,396 tons against 803,854 tons during first half 
of 1921, a decrease of 415,458 tons, or 51.8 per cent. 

Bituminous tonnage received during June amounted 
to 310,987 tons, compared with 268,617 tons in same 
month last year, an increase of 42,370 tons, or 15.8 
per cent. For the first half of 1922 soft coal re- 
ceipts amounted to 2,374,577 tons, compared with 
1,249,124 tons in corresponding period of 1921, an 
increase of 1,125,453 tons, or 90.1 per cent. 

In addition to the above tonnage there were 43,845 
tons of coal received from Nova Scotia and 3,700 tons 
of other foreign coal. 
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COURT RESERVES DECISION 


Will Take More Time to Study Facts in 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Sale. 


The U. S. District Court in Philadelphia has re- 
served decision in the proceedings to set aside the 
sale of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. stock 
formerly owned by the Central Railroad Co. of New 
Jersey to the Reynolds Syndicate of New York, 
under the Reading dissolution plan. A master will 
be appointed to take testimony, the court announced, 
if such a course appears necessary. This decision 
followed the hearing of arguments by counsel for 
both sides. 


Objection to the sale of the stock to the Reynolds 
Syndicate is based in part on the allegation that the 
Franklin Securities Co. of Philadelphia bid a larger 
sum, If the sale is set aside and the court directs 
that the Franklin bid be accepted, the understand- 
ing is that the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre collieries will 
eventually pass into the possession of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. 

Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania appeared in court 
as counsel for Isaac Starr and Mary T. Starr, who 
petitioned the court to set aside the sale. He at- 
tacked the sale to the Reynolds Syndicate as being 
unfair and contrary to law, and charged that it was 
in outward defiance of the anti-trust law. 


“Tf this court upholds the sale of the stock of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., formerly held by 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, to the Reynolds 
syndicate, which is headed by a man who was, until 
the issuance of the court order, a stockholder in 
both the railroad and coal company, and whose bid 
was not as high as that of the Franklin Securities 
Co.,” declared Senator Pepper, “then I say the Read- 
ing dissolution as ordered under the Sherman act is 
not a dissolution at all but a travesty, for the same 
situation now exists after the sale as existed before.” 


F, M. Rivinus, counsel for the Jersey Central, 
denied that the Reynolds bid was the lower, inas- 
much as it carried a provision for the payment of the 
interest on eighty per cent. of the purchase price, 
which was to be made in deferred payments. Hé 
argued that even if it were the lower, the railroad 
company in the interest of its stockholders had a 
perfect right to sell its stock to a syndicate which 
was friendly and efficient, whose personnel was closely 
related to its own and whose ownership would be 
a virtual assurance that the coal business, some five 
million tons yearly, would be carried over the Jersey 
Central. 





Death of Rudolph Reimer. 


Rudolph Reimer, one of the oldest coal merchants 
of Brooklyn, died at his residence on June 23rd, at 
the age of 85 years. 

Mr. Reimer started in the retail coal business in 
1875 and was actively engaged in business until 
1908. At the time of his death he was a trustee of 
the East New York Savings Bank, of which insti- 
tution he had been vice-president for many years. 
He took keen interest in economic and _ political 
problems. 

His surviving sons were all connected with the 
coal trade. John B. Reimer, president of the First 
National Bank of Ozone Park and a trustee of the 
Richmond Hill Savings Bank, is one of the largest 
retail coal merchants in Queens Borough. Rudolph 
Reimer, Jr., formerly president of the Homestead 
Bank, is a trustee of the East New York Savings 
Bank and vice-president of the Commonwealth Fuel 
Co. Otto:E. Reimer, formerly in the coal business 
on Newton Creek, is a trustee of the Lincoln Savy- 
ings Bank and American Trust Co. 

Mr, Reimer spent many winters in Porto Rico 
and was interested in the economic development of 
this island. 


A bronze tablet erected in memory of the lIate 
Frederick M. Chase, former president of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., was unveiled at Wilkes-Barre last 
Monday. It is located in the main corridor of the 
company’s office building. 





OPERATORS PROTEST 


Believe President Is Playing Right Into 
the Hands of Organized Labor. 


Fatrmont, W. Va., July 13.—Operators in northern 
West Virginia are displeased with the proposals of 
President Harding to settle the coal strike. They 
contend that it is a makeshift proposition and will 
have to be done again at a later period. Operators 
here are of the opinion that President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers of America was wedged in 
on all sides and that if the go went the limit, the 
U. M. W. would have gone to the mat for the count. 

When Secretary Hoover fixed the price maximum 
at $3.50 for mine-run coal he spiked Lewis’ play, the 
leader of the miners figuring that prices would rise 
so high that public sentiment would defeat the opera- 
tors. After being blocked in that way Lewis, who 
has played for Government intervention all during the 
strike, has finally gained his point. Many operators 
think it is labor’s victory and accuse the Chief 
executive of playing politics. Operators realize the 
danger of public sentiment being with the President, 
and the side that hedges is apt to be sorry. 

In the opinion of some operators the President has 
failed to live up to the keynote of his campaign 
speeches—‘‘back to normalcy.” They contend that 
all the progress made toward normal wage conditions 
which has been started in all industries except coal 
will be wasted energy, and that if the miners are 
allowed to retain the war-time wages the railroaders 
will also win out in their contention. 

Miners’ officials here are jubilant, although they 
try to conceal it. They contend that the big thing 
that should be the outcome of the commission’s work 
will be to stabilize the industry. They say that 
what advantage is it to the miner if he does get high 
wages and has no work. In some fields he will make 
an average of $900 to $1,000 a year and in another 
only $700. 


Operators Making Themselves Heard. 





It is reported here that official Washington, from 
the President down, is being deluged with telegrams 
of protest against the plan he suggests. Many of 
these are from’ industrial plants that have already 
readjusted wages, but claim that the raise in fuel 
will destroy the present equilibrium of economic con- 
ditions. 

On Tuesday morning operators, as individuals, met 
in Fairmont and sent telegrams of protest to Presi- 
dent Harding, Secretary Hoover, Secretary Davis, 
and various Senators and Congressmen. Twenty-five 
coal companies in Fairmont protested; 39 in Clarks- 
burg and some in Morgantown and other sections of 
the region. A sample of one of the Fairmont protests 
sent to President Harding was as follows: 

“Operators of northern West Virginia today held 
a meeting to consider your proposed plan of settle- 
ment of the coal strike, and, after very careful con- 
sideration, we feel that putting miners to work now at 
war wages and the possible continuance of these 
wages until April 1, 1923, is only postponing in- 
definitely normal wages in the mining industry and 
will also serve to disarrange adjustments already 
made in all other lines of industry. And furthermore, 
that with increased production, price levels will fall 
to a point where it would be impossible for us to 
operate in this region. 

“Therefore, we protest against the plan suggested 
insofar as to continuance of abnormal wages, but 
assure you we desire to co-operate with any plan that 
will restore conditions to normal.” 





Worcester, July 13 (Special Correspondence) — 
The 4,000 tons of anthracite that the city of 
Worcester wanted for the coming winter season 
brought out only one bid. 

The coal company turning in its bid to the 
superintendent of buildings making this reserva- 
tion: “Deliveries on same not to be called for 
before the general resumption of anthracite min- 
ing.” The price was 90 cents a ton higher than 
last year, when the charge per net ton was $14.40. 
Soft coal bids averaged $9.18 a ton or about the 
same price as last year. ‘ 
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OPERATORS NOT PLEASED 


Those in Central Pennsylvania Disapprove of 
Harding’s Strike Program. 


Artoona, Pa. July 13—Central Pennsylvania 
operators make no secret of their dissatisfaction with 
the terms of President Harding’s coal strike settle- 
ment proposal. They assert that if work is resumed 
on the basis of the 1921 scale, pending the prepara- 
tion of a permanent scale, they will be just where 
they were during the past two years in competition 
with the non-union fields, which pay a lower scale. 

If work should be resumed on the basis of the 
President’s plan, they point out, all will go well for 
a couple of months until stocks are replenished. Then 
competition will become keener, they will be under-bid 
by the non-union fields and there will be the same 
old story of dull business, miners working half time 
and general dissatisfaction. 

Nothing came of the conference called by Com- 
missioner C. B. Connelly of the State Department of 
Labor and Industry, held in Pittsburgh last Thurs- 
day. The Central Coal Association, the Association 
of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsyl- 
vania and the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion were all represented, but the U. M. W. officials 
of Districts 2 and 5, who had been invited, declined 
to attend. 

Representatives of the three associations presented 
the following to Commissioner Connelly: 

“That it is to the interest of the operators, the 
miners and the public that a wage scale and working 
conditions be negotiated between the operators and 
miners in each district, and that the mining of coal 
is a state matter in accordance with a recent decision 
of Chief Justice Taft.” 

The operators further stated that they were op- 
posed to the check-off system as being unlawful in 
Pennsylvania, and it was evident that they would 
consider no agreement with the miners that would 
involve a continuance of the check-off. 

The central Pennsylvania operators laid great stress 
on the fact that they had a contract with the U. M. 
W. of District No. 2, guaranteed by officials of the 
national organization, providing that in the event of 
a new scale agreement not having been signed on or 
before March 31, 1922, the U. M. W. would continue 
at work for 30 days under the wages and conditions 
of the agreement then in effect. 

Commissioner Connelly said that he would confer 
with the U. M. W. officials and to exert every effort 
possible to have them meet him in conference. 





Fair Stocks in Massachusetts. 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts has 
conducted an independent investigation into the 
bituminous situation in Massachusetts and has made 
public the results of its inquiry. It has received 
640 replies to the questionnaire sent to 1,500 members 
and the answers indicate that there is no danger of 
a shutdown by the industries of the State. 


On the contrary, replies indicated that in the case 
of the larger plants, the individual requirements of 
which are in excess of 5,000 tons annually, there is a 
sufficient supply of soft coal on hand to enable them to 
operate from two to six months, even if no more coal 
is received in the meantime. Of the 640 replies received 
132 were users of fuel oil or electricity, or purchased 
their power or heat. The other 508 concerns con- 
sumed 2,232,351 gross tons of bituminous coal in 
1920 and 1,951,318 tons in 1921. 

The same concerns had on hand on April Ist last, 
when the strike began, 511,207 tons, and on June 
Ist, they had 465,787 tons, indicating a loss during 
two months of the strike of but 45,420 tons. The 
percentage of requirements actually on hand June 
Ist, using 1921 tonnage consumption as the minimum 
requirement for the current year, was thus 23.87 
per cent. 

Concerns having requirements running from 500 
to 5,000 tons per annum have coal supplies sufficient 
to carry them for 45 days on the average, but the 
greater part of them are not using coal at present in 
quantity, and therefore will not be in the market 
until December 1st. 
























































Philadelphia Freight Rates — i 


With the new, and lowered, freight rates effecti ve 
on July Ist, 1922, in conformity with the decision ¢ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, we give below 
a compilation of a majority of rates applicable fro: 
various districts on anthracite and bituminous coa 
as well as coke, into the Philadelphia district. In 
referring to the rates on coke it should always be 
borne in mind that the rate is for the net ton of 2,006 
pounds, whereas on anthracite and bituminous coal i 
covers the gross ton of 2,240 pounds: : = 
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Johnstown Notes. Al 

John C. Cosgrove, president of Cosgrove & Co. 
has returned from a three-days’ business trip, which 
included a visit to the New York office of his ce 
pany. . a 

F. J. Gormley, president of the Grazier Coal 
Coke Co. and Johnstown representative of the G 
field & Proctor Coal Co., is spending the week 1 
New York. : 

F. R. Stuart, manager of the Johnstown office 
W. A. Marshall & Co., will be in New York 
Friday until Tuesday and upon his return to Johns 
town will be accompanied by Mrs. Stuart. j 

Enoch Carver, general sales manager of Cosgr¢ 
& Co., is expected to return Saturday from.a | 
weeks’ visit at the New River field in West Virgi 
his company having recently taken over. the 
agency for all western states of the C. & O. “ 
miralty” coal, which comes from that district. \. 
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July 15, 1922 


~Carpirr, July 3—The Welsh coal export trade is 
back again in the chaotic state in which it was to 
be found in the early days of this year and col- 
lieries are struggling to effect business. Such 
business as is passing is at a loss and very few, 
if any, of the Welsh collieries today are trading 
on a paying basis. Depressed conditions are ruling 
in almost every section of the market and in- 
quiries for new business are few and far between. 

Prices have fallen still further and are ruling 
below production costs, best Admiralty large coal 
having been sold down to 24/6 f. o. b., while 


‘ inferior and ordinary Cardiff large have suffered a 
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proportionate decline. Many collieries have closed 
down, while the majority are holding merely suff- 
cient business to carry them safely ahead for a 
few days. Only in a few cases can it be said 
that collieries are sold ahead for more than about 
a week. 

The continued decline in prices was thoroughly 
discussed by a recent meeting of coal owners at 
Cardiff. The meeting came to the conclusion 
that every economy that can be effected in pro- 
duction cost has been done; wages are at the 
lowest possible level for the time being, and in 
an effort to revive Welsh exports ship owners 
have brought down the running costs of steamers 
to the minimum, and there remains but one direc- 
tion in which further efforts can be made to re- 
vive exports: That way lies in reduced railway 
transport and dock charges. 

_All the docks in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire have now been acquired by the Great 
Western Railway Co., who have the monopoly 
and who are receiving an enormous revenue from 
coal traffic. They have made no serious effort 
to reduce railway charges on coal, being satisfied 
with granting the export trade small and entirely 
insufficient reductions. 


Appeal for Freight Reduction Made. 


The coal owners of Wales have made a strong 
appeal to this railway company to cut railway 
tates by 50 to 75% and to effect other substan- 
tial reductions, the coal owners’ contention being, 
and rightly so, that the invidious position of the 
Welsh trade is due to extravagance on the part 
of the railways. At the present moment it costs 
10d per ton for tipping and weighing coal at the 
dockside, and the coal owners demand a 50% 
reduction. 

The railways also charge 4%4d per ton for dock 
wharfage, The coal owners demand a reduction 
to 3d per ton. Vessels calling at Cardiff for 
bunkers have to pay the dock authorities 10d per 
net register ton dues. The coal owners demand 
a reduction to 6d per ton. 

Various other suggested reductions have been 
made by the coal owners, who are convinced that 
the only hope for the development of Welsh ex- 
ports lies with the railway companies. 

_ The coal owners in their appeal have pointed 
out to the railways that the export trade of Wales 
has to bear at present shipping charges 348% 
above pre-war and other charges more than 100% 
above pre-war, and while railway working costs 
_have been considerably reduced, proportionate re- 
ductions have not been made to the coal trade. 


Fear American Competition. 

_ The owners point out also that, by the order 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of America, rates in America are being reduced 
by 10% from lst July and that in practice the 
actual reduction will work out at one-third of a 
dollar per ton, and by this very much larger 
‘concession than that given to Welsh collieries, 
American coal will be available for shipment to 
the disadvantage of Welsh coal. - 
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Welsh Market Weak and Erratic 


Prices Have Sunk to Levels Where Colliery Operation Is Reported Unprofitable— 
Exporters Trying to Persuade Railroads to Reduce Rates. 





While the controversy over the above reduc- 
tions continues, the market is practically idle and 
business is being performed in a restricted fashion. 

The strongest section of the Cardiff market is 
Monmouthshire Western Valley Black Vein Large, 
which is in good demand at 24/9 to 25/6. Small 
coals from the same collieries are not so firm and 
offer at 16/— per ton. 


Eastern Valley or second grade Monmouthshire 
Large is in excessive supply and has been sold so 
low as 23/— f.o0.b., while it is reported that ordi- 
nary Cardiff large has been sold down to 22/6. 

Prices are somewhat erratic and depend on indi- 
vidual circumstances. Collieries are often willing 
to make a substantial concession for a good order. 

Low volatile coal is in poor demand and offers 
at 24/6, with inferior brands down to 23/6. 

Best Admiralty large is nominally quoted 25/6, 
but it is difficult to realize 25/— and, as reported 
above, sales are known to have been effected at 
less (than) 25 /— 

Best steam smalls are weak at 15/6 to 17/6, 
with little demand. Foundry coke is in good de- 
mand at 32/6 to 35/—, while the patent fuel de- 
mand has fallen off, best grades being offered at 
27/— f. o. b. 


Ruling Prices on Welsh Coals. 


Approximate ruling prices are as follows: 





Large He Ow B: 
Beésiaidininal tym saat peers scone 24/6 to 25/6 
second: daira Hive. ee i: eee eee 24/6 “ 25/— 
Bestubow Vola tilespe sar or a. See eee 24/6 “ 25/- 
Other WeowsVolatilessr, tae as tate 23/— “ 23/6 
Best Monmouthshires .........-... 24/9 “ 25/6 
Other Monmouthshires and Ordinary 

Carditt Waren te 8 oh sc: tes cee eee 22/6 2476 
Smalls 
Beat: Stoamnete. ce eet cc eee 15/68 7/6 
OnrdinatyalSceairicaeer. 6 ae) el cca 14/6 “ 16/— 
Cit Griorsie ame re t-0) AS eg ot ee ad 12/6 “ 14/6 
Washed Nuts ..... in ecu i, 2 21/— “ 23/- 
Wrashechesmialisem it cs tis ee tere ree 17/— “ 19/- 
Poundry, |'Golceaese ani... tee cee 32/6 “ 35/— 


Patent: Mucle nes aoe to: |e anima 24/— “ 27/- 

For the week ended June 16th exports from 
Welsh ports amounted to 385,354 tons, and for 
the week ended June 23rd an increase of over 
36,000 tons is shown, which is due to a pick-up in 
Italian exports and some large cargoes going to 
Portgual, Greece and British coaling stations. 

Exports for the week ended June 23rd were as 
follows: 


Destination Tons 
Brande: Sotesisac art et eee 143,773 
LRA yp) mrecaciders erat ea cs he: Se 78,814 
Souths Ameri¢aven ose aes, eee 56,889 
Spam’), see mteide eae eet ee ee oe ae eee 24,311 
Portugal Sayscoser devotions. ae 21,855 
Greéce  SNige aman soiree: there ee 12,685 
British wcoalinmsdepotsuue. ni eae 27,520 
Otheradijectionsme me. tien. e ueee nee 56,177 

"TO ta lic: ete arrears nay ee eae leleee Rees 422,024 


Freights from Cardiff. 


There is a small demand for tonnage but rates 
are keeping fairly steady, no doubt due to the 








large number of vessels now laying-up. Ap- 
proximate ruling freights are: 

Alexandria: ganssrcesicies 13/6 Lisbon 47... onsen ae 12/6 
Bilhowiy Je Pesnrlecetas.< 8/6" Malaga Sruneeiaeosee 13/6 
Bombay “siipeacne seietye 22/6.) ) Marseilles: SS seen seem 10/3 
Bordeatxy sti Sisters biste = 6/6 altal”. aco caer acne 9/9 
Boulognes nshriacdehie se 5/9.) Montevideo -Sasse caecen 14/- 
Constantinople 14/=)_ Napléss suse 11/- 
Dakar ear aaeates ced. LO Ges: Oxanme tote Seen 10/- 
Genoa Options......... 10/— Rio de Janeiro... 
Gibraltar. sips sieves 9/— River Plate...... 

EVO owemb Scere o/6\ \ Rotterdam) "a. ascetics 6/- 
Karachi iieiinason oats 21/6 ~~ Venice’; sa eae 12/3 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Rail Strike Contributes to Slump in Ship- 
ments from Bituminous Mines. 


Fourth of July and the shopmen’s strike caused 
bituminous production to slump about a million 
and a half tons last week. For the week ended 
July lst the output was 5,207,000 tons, according 
to the report of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
while the same authority estimates last week’s 
tonnage at between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000. 

Contributing to the decrease in output was a 
recurrence of traffic congestion on the railroads 
of southeastern Kentucky and parts of West Vir- 
ginia. Although this was in evidence before the 
rail workers struck, it was doubtless aggravated 
by the walk-out, and similar troubles were re- 
ported in other fields not previously affected. Not 
only did soft coal production show an actual 
slump, but the average per working day declined, 
as will be seen by the following record of car 
loadings: 

June 19-24 June 26-July 1 July 3-6 
12th Week 13th Week 14th Week 


Cars Cars Cars 
Mondavi Je.cea ee 15,310 16,747 11,165 
Tuesday 16,622 15,748 334 
Wednesday a sctenres 17,032 15,656 12,154 
AM RRSERR I ono hea aM 16,432 16,402 14,112 
ET 1c) vue pee eee 16,073 15,980 
Satay sam one 13,993 12,614 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of soft coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
the Geological Survey: 


Net Tons 
Week ended 1922 1921 
anes Ot eee eee art oO. O00 8,010,000 
iter esl 7iraaan fate fer a eee 5,013,000 7,551,000 
Jrame "24 see een tes 303,000 7,704,00C 
Jil Lee ete aso 2O 7 O00 7,658,000 


Anthracite Production. 

Production of anthracite in the 13th week of 
the strike was in round numbers 25,000 net tons, 
against 1,868,000 tons in the corresponding week 
a year ago, and 1,778,000 tons in 1920. The 
carriers report loading 471 cars of coal, exclusive 
of coal shipped from storage yards. The bulk 
of this was steam coal dredged from the rivers. 

Cumulative production during the first three 
months of the coal year has been only 140,000 
net tons, against an average of over 23,000,000 
tons for the past nine years. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


The quantity of unbilled coal at the mines has 
now fallen to small proportions and continues to 
decline. In the week ended July Ist the average 
daily number of unconsigned carloads of bitu- 
minous coal was 2,898, equivalent to 145,000 tons. 
This includes all the unbilled coal held by all 


carriers, 


Cars Cars 
bituminous anthracite 
March 4),- nye acene renee 14,126 1,548 
April ok. coke eee 30,730 2,815 
juites 24" (Revised) inane 54 8 470 
July= 1 (Preliminary eae 2,898 530 


Later returns are available for a group of 22 
of the largest carriers that hold about 75 per cent 





of the total number of unbilled loads. They are 

as follows (cars of soft coal): 

atte 5" eee 33/2.) Si uneme sees eee O55 3 

are ec OMe, Nate 3,044) tinea Seon 2,190 

JRUATe ZOOS pce haere 2, ON Siee Tit] yee te ee ae 1,686 
On the front page of the last issue, July 8th, 


the telephone numbers of the Steamship Fuel Corpor- 
ation were printed as Bowling Green. 6020-1-2-3. The 
correct numbers are Bowling Green 6120-1-2-3 





D, M. Crawford & Co. have embarked in the re- 
tail coal business at Alexandria Bay, N. Y, 
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| General Notes | 


The Southern Coal & Supply Co., $10,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated to engage in the retail 
business at Savannah, Ga. 


The General Electric Co. 
Remington Arms Co.’s plant 
price said to exceed $3,300,000. 


John Blondell & Son, retail dealers of Montclair, 
N. J., are distributing to their trade a pamphlet giv- 
ing detailed directions for the economical use of 
anthracite in stoves and furnaces. 


has purchased the 
at Bridgeport for a 


The Virginian Railway is securing rights of way 
for a branch line from Maben, W. Va., to a point 
near Oceana, which will open up an undeveloped 
coal field. 

The Webb Fuel Co. of Cincinnati and the Fuel 
Service Co. of New York have been elected to 
membership in the American Wholesale Coal 
Association. 

The coal situation is unquestionably commencing to 
attract public notice, as many references thereto ap- 
pear in print. One paper says, “A ton of coal laid in 
now is just like putting money in a savings bank.” 


The Bowyer Smokeless Coal Co., which is open- 
ing a mine at Whitby, W. Va., has been purchased 
by W. H. Ruby and associates, who will operate 
the property under the name of the Spencer Coal 


Co, 


Lawrence Kempton, engaged in business at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., under the name of the George W. 
Phillips Coal Co., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. Liabilities are listed at $11,895; assets, 
$700. 


The New England Fuel & Transportation Co. of 
Boston, has sold its steamer Brandon to a Chicago 
firm, which will use it for carrying general freight 
between the latter city and Ogdensburg, N. Y. The 
vessel was operated as a collier in the coastwise 
trade for nearly 10 years. 


Announcement is made that the Virginian Railway 
has completed plans for another pier at Sewalls Point, 
which will practically double its coal-handling facili- 
ties. Bids for its construction will be called for 
shortly. Last Sunday 890 cars, containing about 
45,000 tons of coal, were dumped at Sewalls Point. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Ry. during May amounted to 688,566 tons, compared 
with 731,572 tons in same month of 1921, a decrease 
of 43,006 tons, or 5.8 per cent. For. the five months 
this year tonnage carried amounted to 3,988,897 tons 
against 2,599,152 tons last year, an increase of 1,- 
399,745 tons, or 53.4 per cent. 


The W. E. Deegans interests of Huntington, W. 
Va., have sold their controlling interest in the Miller 
Pocahontas Coal Co. to the Hewitt interests of Bram- 
well, W. Va. Operations are located near Mullens, 
on the Winding Gulf branch of the Virginian Rail- 
way. The new owners are planning to install new 
equipment and increase the output. 


C. Solon Kellogg has purchased the business of 
the Genessee Valley Coal Co., Inc., at Rochester, 
N. Y., including all personal property, rights and 
good will. The transfer became effective July Ist. 
Previous to that date Mr. Kellogg was vice-presi- 
flent and manager of the company, having been its 
Rochester representative for many years. 


F. R. Wadleigh, chief of the coal division of the 
Department of Commerce, reports that a canvass of 
the coal stocks of electric and gas companies, as of 
June 15th, shows an average of 53 days’ supply on 
hand. A great many utilities, he said, are receiving 
current supplies from non-union mines and on the 
basis of their current encroachment on stock, their 
reserves would last from about 12 to 15 weeks. 


Since the first of the year the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, have taken on 1,500 men and 
on July lst were employing about 7,000. President 
Vauclain states that he expects the number to be 
{ncreased at the rate of 1,000 a month until October, 
when there will be 10,000 men on the pay-roll and 


the plant will be operating at about 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

Floyd W. Parsons, in a recent article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, states that 3,500 large calories are 
required daily by the average human in full vigor, 
and this he states corresponds to about 14,000 British 
thermal units. Therefore it would seem if some 
means of assimilating coal should be devised we could 
live on one pound of fairly high-grade coal per day, 
cost of which would not exceed one cent. Here is 
a chaice for invention. 

A note from Montreal tells that the dealers there 
have only a limited tonnage on hand which they are 
putting out in small quantities daily. It is thought 
that supplies will be scarce in the fall and the de- 
mand heavy, so that it will be necessary for the 
dealers to divide the coal in small quantities to keep 
customers going. There is considerable speculation 
as to what the price will be when wholesale deliveries 
are resumed, 

Relative to over-manning of mines, probably the 
ereatest over-manning is in connection with the 
wholesale trade. Middle-houses are much more 
numerous than they were in 1911, but the tonnage 
handled in 1921 was no greater in the aggregate, and 
as so much of the development has been by corpor- 
ations operating mines for their own use, it is prob- 
able that the wholesale trade did not have as much 
to handle last year as it did ten years ago. 

The Leviathan, one of the largest steamships afloat, 
is being equipped with oil burners at the Newport 
News shipyard where she is being put in shape for 
active passenger service under Shipping Board oper- 
ation, Formerly the German liner Vaterland, this 
vessel was taken over by the Government and under 
her new name carried tens of thousands of American 
soldiers to and from France, Then she was tied ° 
at Hoboken for a year or more, and a few months 
ago was sent to Newport News for a general over- 
hauling. Her coai consumption was something like 
1,000 tons a day. 

The Younglove Construction Co., Sioux City, 
Ia., has been appointed representatives of the 
Conveyors Corporation of America, 326 West 
Madison street, Chicago, for the sale of American 
trolley carriers in northwestern Towa and in 
South Dakota. The new representatives are well 
and favorably known in that section of the 
country as designers and builders of grain ele- 
vators, flour mills, transfer houses and coal 
pockets. The American trolley carrier is equip- 
ment for handling coal from cars to storage pile 
or overhead silos by means of monorail and self 
dumping buckets. 





President Was Misled, One View. 


According to the Connellsville Courier, the 
opinion prevails in trade circles in western Penn- 
sylvania that the President “has had one put 
over on him” in framing his proposal to end the 
coal strike by arbitration. 

“While authorship of the plan is credited to 
the President,’ says the Courier, “few coal and 
coke operators will be found who will not declare 
their belief that it had its inception and was 
wrought out in detail by the member of the 
Cabinet who is known to sustain a very close 
official as well as personal relation to labor. In 
consequence the President has unwittingly played 
into the hands of the leaders of the strike instead 
of having taken a position guaranteeing that the 
rights of the public, and especially of coal con- 
sumers, would be given first consideration. 

“The effect in the coke region will doubtless 
be to prolong the restoration to full activity. 
Even if the unionized districts go back to work 
resumption in the coke region will be retarded, 
and the struggle may break out with more bitter- 
ness, because the union organizers will, it is be- 
lieved, come forward with a claim for recognition 
of the union before giving the word to take up 
tools again. The organizers have already prom- 
ised the coke region workers that if they stay 
out for recognition after the men in the unionized 
districts have returned to work, they will be 
supported by benefits from the latter.” 


Fuel Exports in May > 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal, coke 
and briquettes from the United States in May were: 

ANTHRACITE: Canada-Maritime Provinces, 
8,243; Quebec and Ontario, 47,355; Prairie Provinces, 
122; British Columbia and Yukon, 25; Panama, 10; 
Salvador, 4; Mexico, 190; Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, 1,587; Barbados, 75; other British West Indies, 
40; Cuba, 3,209; total, 60,860 gross tons. 4 

BITUMINOUS: Italy, 15,002; Canada-Maritime 
Provinces, 8,808; Quebec and Ontario, 253,750; Prai- 
rie Provinces, 7,637; British Columbia and Yukon, 
1,951; British Honduras, 1; Guatemala, 90; Honduras, 
312; Nicaragua, 89; Panama, 6,477; Mexico, 10,918; 
Barbados, 2,976; Jamaica, 3,914; Trinidad and Tobago, 
3,060; Cuba, 38,020; Dominican Republic, 205; Dutch 
West Indies, 5,853; French West Indies, 5,960; Ar- 
gentina, 2,291; Brazil, 19,898; Chile, 11,004; Colombia, 
29; Far Eastern Republic, 11; Total, 399,551 gross 
tons. 

COKE: France, 496; Netherlands, 980; Norway, 
599; Scotland, 602; Canada-Maritime Provinces, 272: 
Quebec and Ontario, 17,975; Prairie Provinces, 557; 
Costa Rica, 10; Honduras, 2; Nicaragua, 5; Salva- 
dor, 9; Mexico, 115; Cuba, 152; Dominican Republic, 
10; Colombia, 6; Ecuador, 8; total 21,798 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES: Quebec and Ontario, 78; Prairie 
Provinces, 36; total, 114 gross tons. ' 


Exports by Customs Districts. ‘ 

ANTHRACITE: Maine and New Hampshire, 294; 
Vermont, 231; St. Lawrence 21,989; Rochester, 3,633; 
Buffalo, 22,702; New York, 6,994; Philadelphia, 
4,393; New Orleans, 10; San Antonio, 100; El Paso, 
88; San Diego, 1; Los Angeles, 1; San Francisco, 4; 
Dakota, 33; Duluth-Superior, 89; Michigan, 298; 
total, 60,860 gross tons. ie 

BITUMINOUS: Vermont, 149; Connecticut, 44; 
St. Lawrence, 11,579; Rochester, 3,910; Buffalo, 
41,192; New York, 234; Philadelphia, 5,600; Vir- 
ginia, 123,711; South Carolina, 10,890; Florida, 6,000; 
Mobile, 212; New Orleans, 392; San Antonio, 500; 
El Paso, 5,063; San Diego, 29; Arizona, 601; San 
Francisco, 985; Washington, 1,114; Alaska, 13; 
Dakota, 3,986; Duluth-Superior, 4,257; Michigan, 
87,617; Ohio, 91,383; total, 399,551 gross tons. { 

COKE: Maine and New Hampshire, 229; Ver- 
mont, 549; St. Lawrence, 303; Buffalo, 6,411; New 
York, 1,552; Philadelphia, 1,201; Florida, 115; New 
Orleans, 2; El Paso, 34; Arizona, 80; San Francisco, 
10; Dakota, 286; Duluth-Superior, 271; Michigan, 
10,632; Ohio, 123; total, 21,798 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES: Buffalo, 78; Duluth-Superior, 
36; total, 114 gross tons. 

BUNKER: New York, 179,256; Philadelphia, 16,- 
565; Baltimore, 10,871; Hampton Roads, 123,524; 
Florida, 7,246; Mobile, 2,808; New Orleans, 31,682; 
Galveston, 652. * 





Large Dealer Protecting Public. | 


Boston, July 13th—The manager of one of the 
largest retail coal concerns in New England states 
that while it costs more money to keep its or 
ganization intact and to keep its business going, 
nevertheless he intends to carry on until the 
mining of anthracite is resumed. A lot of competi- 
tors are disposing of their anthracite coal in big 
lots and closing down until production shall be 
resumed, he says, but he intends to discriminate 
carefully in the orders received. 

“T’m only doling out hard coal in small lots 
now,” he stated, “and only giving to those who 
need it for immediate consumption. I want to 
be in a position to extend help to a fellow who 
finds himself in need of a small quantity of fuel. 
As to prices, anthracite ought not to be any higher 
in the fall than it is now.” r 

Edwin Robitzek, Jr., in the coal business at 
173 North Railroad avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
for the past several years is establishing a plant 
for the handling of concrete, hollow tile, cement 
and brick at 43 North Railroad avenue, on old 
coal yard property. Mr. Robitzek will continye 
in the coal business but getting the opportunity 
to get into the above line, which has a very bright 
future in Mt. Vernon, took advantage of it. . 
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| Cincinnati Notes 


Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., is 
spending the week in New York. 


Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co., has 
/ gone to Philadelphia for the:.week. 


' Don Lindley, of the Oakland Coal Co., Indian- 
| apolis, was in Cincinnati on Thursday. ~ 

| J. Peter Williams, of the Chicago By-Product Coal 
| Co., spent a few days this week in Cincinnati. 

.  T. S. Davidson, of the Gibraltar Coal & Coke Co., 
. Columbus, was a visitor to Cincinnati on Thursday, 
| F. E. Dauner, of the Dauner Coal Co., Indian- 
‘ apolis, was looking for coal supplies in Cincinnati on 
. Friday. 

| Charles Harther, of the Central States Coal Co., 
’ Toledo, was a visitor to the Cincinnati market on 
. Monday. . 
Harry Young, of the Utilities Coal Co., Harlan, 
' Ky., was conferring with Cincinnati coal operators 
' this week. 

A. A. Liggett, secretary-treasurer of the Raleigh 
- Coal & Coke Co., is spending the week in Washing- 
SOC. 

- Charles Marthens, of the Elk Creek Coal Co., 

Knoxville, Tenn., formerly of the Matthew Addy 
/ Co., was here on Monday. 
~ John L. Leman, of the White-Moss Coal Co., Pine- 
/ ville, Ky., stopped off in Cincinnati on Friday on his 
way to Chicago. 

_ William Miller, fuel buyer of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is in Cincinnati this week in 
quest of tonnage. 

F. A. Fish, a well-known coal jobber and retailer 
‘of Toronto, Ont., was here last week trying to 
-arrange for fuel stocks. 
| B. L. Keeney, sales manager of the Middle West 
“Coal Co., was in Washington last week and made a 
‘trip to Detroit this week. 
| Julius Kerston, sales manager of the U. S. Fuel 
Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn., mingled in Cincin- 
“nati coal circles on Monday. 

_ The Federal Coal Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
arranging to open a sales office in Cincinnati as soon 
as satisfactory office quarters can be obtained. 

B. E. Flanagan has been appointed acting manager 
of the Old Dominion Coal Co.’s office at Richmond, 
Va., taking the place of E. S. Cullen, resigned. 

G. M. Angell, general sales manager of the Main 
‘Island Creek Coal Co., Omar, West Virginia, visited 
the Cincinnati offices of the company on Tuesday. 

The Tri-State Coal Co., of Ironton, Ohio, has filed 
a schedule in bankruptcy in the U. S. District Court, 
showing liabilities of $37,858 and assets of $41,967. 

Frank Weisenfelder has resigned his position with 
‘the Cincinnati office of the Emmons Coal Mining 
,Co. to accept one with the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
Gam 
»- O. M. Richardson, of Richmond, Va., field manager 
of the Old Dominion Coal Co., in southwestern Vir- 
gimia, was in Cincinnati on Friday, accompanied by 
‘Mrs. Richardson. 

_ Ed. H. Ulrich and Robert H. Doepke, of the Nauga- 

tuck Coal Co. and the Gray Eagle Coal Co., are 

visiting the mining properties of these companies in 
‘West Virginia this week. aii. 

. W. R. Kernohan, formerly manager of the M. A. 

Hanna & Co. office in Cincinnati, now in charge of 

the Cosgrove & Co. office at Chicago, was back 
among his Cincinnati friends on Friday. 

- Ernest Spreen, until recently with C. M. Moderwell 
& Co., in charge of their office at Indianapolis, Ind., 
is laid up at his home in this city on account of in- 
juries received-in an automobile accident last week. 

- The Laurel Gem Coal Co. has been incorporated 
at Amber, Ky., by W. C. Black, of Barbourville, 
‘Ky., by R. E. Quinn, of Livingston, Ky., and R. P. 
Black, of Knoxville, Tenn., with capitalization of 
$10,000. 

| ac. Higgins, traffic manager of the New River 
Coal Operators’ Association, and A. R. Yarborough, 
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who holds the same position for the Kanawha Coal 
Operators’ Association, of Huntington, W. Va., were 
in the city on Saturday. 


E. H. Doyle, treasurer and general manager of the 
Middle West Coal Co., has gone with his family to 
Cody, Wyoming. He will visit Glacier National 
Park, Yellowstone Park, California and Alaska be- 
fore his return and expects to be gone for about 
three months, 


S. R. Jennings, president of the Floyd-Elkhorn 
Consolidated Coal Corporation and allied corpora- 
tions, of Johnson City, Tenn., visited the Cincinnati 
offices of his company on Friday. He was accom- 
panied by A. S. Higgenbotham, president of the 
Hardin Coal Co., Tazewell, Va. 


| New England Notes | 


W. M. W. Spring of the Spring Coal Co., Boston, 
spent a few days in New York the past week on 
business, 


Perry Barker, fuel engineer of the City of Boston, 
and wife, went to Salem, N. H., this week to bring 
Mr. Barker’s brother, who is ill, back with them 
to Boston, 


On late weeks, foreign coal has come to Boston in 
considerable quantities, most of it from Cape Breton. 
The two colliers, Melrose and Lake Winthrop, carry- 
ing respectively 6,937 and 2,785 tons, came to Boston 
a few days ago from Sydney, bringing the aggregate 
foreign receipts since June Ist to 57,267 tons. These 
last two vessels berthed at the New Haven docks. 


There has been an unusual number of visiting coal 
retailers in the city of Boston from nearby and out- 
lying towns the past week. Apparently they have 
been seeking information on coal conditions or else 
looking for prophets, for their most frequent ques- 
tion has been, “When do you think the coal strike 
will end?” meaning, of course, the anthracite strike. 


William H. Fisher, of Augusta, Me., deputy at- 
torney-general for Maine, answering the appeal of 
Attorney-General Charles D. Newton of New York 
State, who has taken steps to test the constitution- 
ality of the Pennsylvania statute imposing a tonnage 
tax on anthracite coal, wired to Mr. Newton Wed- 
nesday as follows: “People of Maine are interested 
in appeal from decision sustaining constitutionality 
of tax on anthracite coal and Governor Baxter 
authorizes me to say that he hopes the application 
will be granted.” 


There have been a few small retailers in New 
England who have shut down their business until 
the anthracite coal strike is over, but the larger firms 
are all doing business or at least keeping ‘‘open house.” 
Not many can accede to a customer's demand that he 
wants “four or five tons right away.” The best that 
the householder can get is one or two tons nowadays 
and, of course, all business is cash. There is plenty of 
pea coal available, but domestic consumers are not 
anxious to take this small size except in small quan- 
tities, to use for “banking’”’ purposes. 





Rates on Coal to Italy. 


Consul General Ball reports from Genoa that 
an executive committee of the Italian mercantile 
marine has established new freight rates for 
transportation of coal to Italy from English and 
Dutch ports. This coal must be carried by Italian 
vessels, chartered by the coal department of the 
State Railways of Italy. 

For vessels of 4,000 to 7,000 tons, the following 
rates have been established: From Cardiff to 
Tyrrhenian ports, 13s. 1%4d. per ton; from Brit- 
ish ports on the Tyne and from Rotterdam, 13s. 
414d. For ports of the lower Adriatic and Ionian 
Seas, an extra shilling per ton has been added, 
and for ports in the upper Adriatic, 2 shillings. 

On ships registering more than 7,000 tons, the 
freight rate will be decreased by 7d. per ton; 
for ships registering less than 4,000 tons an extra 
shilling will be allowed on the freight rate per 
ton in consideration of the greater navigating 
expenses. 
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| Buffalo Notes 


Ww. C. Tait, manager of the Onondaga coal mine 
of the Yates interest, has gone on a two weks’ va- 
cation to the Muskoka lakes of Canada. 


The Buffalo furnaces have bought another block of 
200.000 tons of soft coal, to be delivered here by 
lake, which will keep up the tonnage awhile at least. 


A. J. Robbins, of Robbins Bros., coal operators of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. was in Buffalo last week. He 
reports that the firm is dredging coal out of the 
river, but sells it all locally. 

The wagon-mine interests of the Allegheny Valley 
district are active and well organized, but the unions 
make them some trouble, as they hold that putting 
out coal in that way is not favorable to the strikers. 

Frank Roskwitalski, a former Buffalo alderman 
and present east-side coal dealer, has been indicted for 
alleged connection with the City Park graft frauds, 


He is in Europe and is not booked to return til! Sep- 
tember, 








L, P. Zimmermann has sold his interest in the 
Maxim C. & C. Corporation and resigned the presi- 
dency. The business will be continued under the 
same name with D. T. McCarthy president and treas- 
urer and F. A, McCarthy vice president and secretary, 


The coal interests which took up a culm pile at 
Scranton and were preparing to run the stuff through 
a washery, ran up against the miners’ union, which 
stopped proceedings awhile, though it was reported 
to be in progress again last week, 


Noah H. Swayne, 2d., of Philadelphia, was in Buf- 
fale last week. The local coal shippers have such a 
high regard for him that the trade was called together 
for a special lunch at the Statler Hotel, to meet him. 
His remarks were as usual highly edifying and valu- 
able. as were also his songs. He is on a long auto- 
mobile trip to the New England States. 


Shop strikes, dock strikes, street railway strike, 
©oal strike and maybe some more, continue to fill 
the’ papers with matter, but it all goes for little, The 
results of all the strikes seem slight, considering the 
size of them. The coal consumers are not frightened, 
the shop strikes and the dock strikes do not hold up 
business, the street railway strike is heavily dis- 
counted by a big jitney service, 


New Law May Hamper Mining. 


It is particularly unfortunate that the mine-cave 
law has been sustained by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania just at this time, as mentioned in last 
week’s issue. This will inevitably mean some cur- 
tailment of production when mining is resumed, as 
naturally some time will be required to secure a de- 
cision from the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and meanwhile companies operating in the city of 
Scranton and elsewhere in that section will not feel 
free to carry on work at certain collieries, 


It will be recalled that last fall a number of mines 
were shut down on account of the drastic provisions 
of this measure, and resumption was secured under a 
temporary arrangement pending decision by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. That arrangement wilt 
now have to be abrogated. 

While it may appear that those who comply with 
the measure can continue to operate, there is some- 
thing in the line of a joker involved by reason of the 
penalty that may be incurred in case of accident, 
even when working with the consent of the Mine 
Cave Commission, because of the responsibility at- 
taching to “poor workmanship,’ or operations con- 
ducted in an “unworkmanlike manner.” That is an 
elastic term, subject to varying opinions, and what 
might be considered good practice by one engineer- 
ing expert might be condemned by another. 


As there is an element of criminal as well as finan- 
cial responsibility involved by those operating coal 
mines according to the provisions of-the law, very 
few will be inclined to take any chances in situations 
presenting any element of danger. In the closely 
populated northern coal field the effect may be wide- 


spread. 
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FUEL USED BY UTILITIES 


York Gas and Electric Companies 
Consumed 4,000,000 Tons in 1921. 


The gas and electric companies in Greater New 
York used nearly 4,000,000 tons of coal and coke 
in the manufacture of gas and electricity during 
1921, according to preliminary reports filed with 
the Public Service Commission. 

Of this tonnage the gas companies consumed 
1,744,607 net tons of coal and coke and the bal- 
ance, 2,185,967 net tons of anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal, was used by the electric companies, 

There were made by two of the gas companies 
425,145 tons of coke, of which 294,039 tons were 
used by the various companies and 134,609 tons 
of the balance were sold. 


New 


Used at Gas Plants. 


The reports shows that the various gas com- 
panies used the following tonnages of coal and 
coke: 


Genttal Union’ Gas -Co.s.. tel a)s'> «ete bisiate aterenays 
Heat & Power Comics 


Consolidated Gas Goc.2 . < snes cael eons « 


Astoria Light, 


Queens Boro Gas & Electric Co............. 
Bronx Gas: & Electric’ Co... 25%. .-\. 2 sires 
Brooklyn ‘Union 4Gasi) Coin. tins es heir eaees » 
Kings County Lighting’ Gors sc. ees ieni aver 0s 
Brooklyn oBarough Gas (CO! eesti sepa s' 
New ork GosO teensy Gras. Gotan as araas mei 


New. York. Mutual (Gas (Gon ctiauke caviar ratics > ° 
Standards Gas? Mivnts Cone .micttaattatiein cee «fal 


AmSterdamsG@ase GO.ce nese or Petes pean eur take» 
York @7 Richmond GaseCo. nee sear. 


New 

In addition to the above the Central Union 

Gas Co, used under retorts 6,576 tons of coal and 

also carbonized 74,271 tons of coal. The Astoria 

Light, Heat & Power Co. used under retorts 
44,247 tons of coal and carbonized 541,471. 


Power House Requirements. 


The coal tonnages used by the electric com- 


panies follow: 


New YorkeeEdisony Gos.) oo. rae 1,111,233 
Brooklyn) E-disOmpco. aa. < ees 489,100 
Flatbush’ Gas Go, 4.27 oc 32,185 
United Electric Light & Power Co.. .459,693 
Richmond Light & R. R. Co....... 69,729 
Queens Boro Gas & Electric Co.... 17,382 


N. Y. & Queens El. Lt. & Power Co. 6,645 


The Astoria Light, Heat & Power Co. made 
375,410 tons of coke during the year, used 245,932 
tons and sold 133,366 tons. The Central Union 
Gas Co. made during the same period 49,735 tons 
of coke, used 48,107 tons and sold 1,243 tons. 


Welsh Anthracite Disappointing. 


The cargo of Welsh anthracite which recently 
arrived at New Bedford, Mass., is retailing at 
$15.50 per net ton and is being freely taken by 
the domestic trade at that price. 


It is understood, however, that the firm to 
which it was consigned does not contemplate im- 
porting any more of this coal, regardless of 
whether the Pennsylvania collieries resume opera- 
tions right away or not. The breakage on the 
first lot was so great as to discourage further 
purchases. While the delivery of the cargo has 
not been completed, the indications are that the 
screenings will exceed 50 per cent of the total. 


The loss represented by this percentage of 
degradation is so great that it is said the screened 
coal would have to sell for $25 a ton to enable 
the importers to break even. The coal is described 
as being much softer than Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite and is very free-burning as compared with 
the latter. 
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Fairmont Notes 





Harry B. Clark has returned from a trip to Deer 


Park, Md. 

Robert Talbott, coal operator, returned recently 
from a trip to Somerset, Pa. 

John A. Clark, Jr., was in Hundred, W. Va., last 


week to look after oil interests. 

T. H. Johnson, traffic manager, Hutchinson Coal 
Co., was in Pittsburgh last week. 

D. T. Quinn, of Daniel Howard & Co., Clarks- 
burg, was a recent Pittsburgh visitor. 

F. E. Murphy, Baltimore representative of the Pat- 
ton Coal Co., has returned to that city. 

as J. Ross, general superintendent, Logan Mining 

, Logan, W. Va., was in Fairmont recently. 

cn B. Hartley, of the Morgantown Coal Co., 
Morgantown, has returned from a trip to Bannock, O. 

Harry Dietz, Pittsburgh, representing the D, & H. 
Railroad, was in the Fairmont field a few days ago. 








Boiler Fuel Generator Fuel 


FES <5 - 5,846 C.&C. 44,342 C.&C. 
RG 54,906 Coal 145,838 C.&C 
§ 5,365 Coal 57,216 Coal 
eee 111,272 Coke 55,462 Coke 
sitet 3,964 Coal 11,362 Coal 
Be 2,718 Coal 4,504 Coal 
ee 55,367 Coal 313,835 :C. &iG. 
ber 11,881 Coal 27,569 Coal 
LR: :. 5,812 Coal 14,552 Coal 
ok ee 2,213 Coal 8,136 Coal 
{ 5,147 Coal 31,284 Coal 
ee 1 1,745 Coke 9,235 Coke 
+e a § 1,308 Coal 20,057 Coal 
| 3,082 Coke 24,586 Coke 
De 13,620 C.&C. 106,075 (C.GaG: 
a... 7,034 Coal 12,707 Coal 








Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the president of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., was in Washington, last 


week. 
C. H. Jenkins won second prize in the annual 
Fourth of July golf tournament of the Fairmont 


Country Club. 


The Consolidation Coal Co. is asking bids on three 
shafts for a new mine at Coalwood, W. Va., in the 
Pocahontas field. 


Coal shipments out of the Fairmont region last 
week aggregated 93,600 tons, or a drop of 42,200 
tons compared to the previous week. 


Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Fairmont, has left for Denver, Colo., where he 
will spend six or seven weeks to recover his health. 


lawson Blenkinsopp, chief mine inspector of Ken- 
tucky, was a recent visitor to R. M. Lambie, Charles- 
ton, head of the Department of Mines of West Vir- 
ginia. 

John Davidson, formerly connected with the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Associ- 
ation, now located in Parkersburg, was in Fairmont 
last week. 


James P. Burns, formerly of the Cortright Coal 
Co., with offices in Fairmont, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the J. E. Long Coal Co., which has. its 
headquarters in Clarksburg. 


The Monongalia County Court has issued an order 
instructing Sheriff W. M. Yost and Prosecutor R. P. 
Posten to employ men to the extent of the man power 
of the county, if necessary, to maintain law and order 
in the county. 


Archie Forbes, of Huntington, W. Va., who has 
been in charge of a mine rescue car of the Bureau of 
Mines, left Fairmont on Monday for Cranberry, W. 
Va., to become superintendent of the Cranberry mine 
of the New River Co. 


The Moke Co-operating Coal Co., operating a mine 
along Helen’s Run, Marion County, has been granted 
an injunction by Judge Meredith in Fairmont restrain- 
ing the United Mine Workers from interfering with 
non-union workmen at the plant or intimidating them. 


Gos 
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In the Monongalia County Court at Morgantown, 
Judge Lazelle refused to grant a writ of mandarius 
to compel the restoration of water service which the 
Rosedale Coal Co., of Maidsville, W. Va., cut off 
from the striking union miners. 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Dial 
Coal Co., Fairmont, was in Pittsburgh last week. 
Mr, Showalter recently,.entertained Hon, George E, 
Alter, of Pittsburgh, who was defeated by Gifford 
Pinchot for Republican nomination for Goveraal 9 
Pennsylvania. 


J. M. Gates, Philadelphia; H. D. Hileman ar 
Paul D. Hileman, both of Cleveland; C. B, 
McNaught and H. G. Rachliffer, Toronto, Canada, 
all of the Sterling Coal Co., Cleveland, were look-— 
ing after business matters in the Fairmont field last 
week. q 


Two fatal accidents occurred at mines in the Faire 
mont region last week. A miner was overcome by 
a flow of carbon monoxide gas at the Shriver Coal 
Co. plant at Cassville, Monongalia County, and a 
Serbian was killed in an explosion at a strip mine nee 
Wilsonburgh, W. Va. 


Kenna Clark, of the Clark coal interests, was 4 
Pittsburgh last week. Recently Mr. Clark received 
a photo of Rear Admiral John K, Robinson, chief 
engineer, United States Navy, which he prizes greatly, 
Mr. Clark having served on a gun crew when Mr. 
Robinson as captain was commander of that ship. 


Snipers on nearby hillsides fired on guards at the 
Lewis mine of the Hudson Coal Co., at Reynolds-. 
ville, W. Va., last Friday morning before daybreak. 
Guards returned the fire. No one apparently was 
injured, but a bullet pierced the clothing of one of 
the guards. Several weeks ago two men were killed 


in a riot at this plant. ’ 


C. Frank Keeney, Charleston, president of district 
17, United Mine Workers of America, in addressing 
the national convention of the. American Flint Glass 
Workers declared that the miners’ organization was 
spending $30,000 a week for relief work in We" 
Virginia. He blamed disturbances in various p 
of the state on private mine guards employed by. coal 


companies, é | 


At Morgantown, Justice of the Peace Posted dis- 
missed 15 eviction cases brought by the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co. to obtain possession 
of residences at the plant at Everettsville, on 
technicality that the civil summonses were served ¥ 
a special officer of the Indian Creek & Northern Rail- 
way Co., which is owned by the same concern. It 
was held that the officer who served the papers was 
an interested party and not eligible to serve th 
under the West Virginia Supreme Court ruling. it 
coal company is serving new summonses through a 
constable. 


Valuations on Pittsburgh and Sewickley wa 
coal in Marion County have increased slightly 
than 100 per cent, according to the county assessor, 
Practically no increase has been made on the San¢ 
stone and Freeport veins. Pittsburgh coal is assessed 
on a zone basis, as follows: Zone A, first 500 acres, 
$400 an acre; zone B, next 500 acres, $200 an acre 
zone C, veniuinter at $100 an acre. Sewickley as 
sessments are as follows: Zone A, first 100 acre 
$200 an acre; zone B, next 100 acres, $60 an acre 
and temaitider at $40 an acre. Sandstone and Free 
port seams are assessed at $10 an acre or similar 
1921. 














Supplies Low at Syracuse. 


Syracuse, ‘N. Y., July 13+-The anthracite sus 
pension has forced many retail dealers in this city 
to suspend business. Several have entered the truck 
ing business until fall. While supplies have beet 
practically exhausted in all except one yard, dealer 
report that’ there has been no demand, 


coal on hand have eek limiting orders fo one tor 
of domestic sizes. All:four of the larger trestles. 
the city have plentiful supplies of buckwheat. ai 
pea coal. «ah 

Prices prevailing now. are; Pea, :$10:55 a ton 
grate and egg, $12.25; stove and chestnut, ie | 


| 






Henry Henjes, the Brooklyn dealer, has incorpor- 
‘ated his business for $60,000. 
| J. N. Macleod, of the Northern Coal Co., was 
‘among the week’s visitors froni Boston. 
| Henry Metz, Jr., of M. W. Sargent & Co., No. 1 
‘Broadway, is back from a trip to New England. 

It is understood that the New York Central is 
changing all of its tugs from coal to oil burners. 

' B. C. Luce, of Pennsylvania Smithing Coal Co., 90 
“West street, is back from a vacation trip to Maine. 

i H. E, Faville, New York manager of Weston Dod- 
json & Co., is spending a few weeks at his camp in 
‘the Adirondacks, 

| J. W. Grout, vice-president of the State Coal Co., 
50 Church street, returned Thursday from a visit 
‘to Clarksburg, W. Va. 

' Fleer Bros. of Brooklyn, are arranging to ex- 

tend their business to Jamaica, having purchased a 
site for a yard at that place and begun the erection 
of a pocket. 

' Arthur Conners, of the Schoonmaker-Conners Co., 
17 Battery place, has been absent from his office 
on account of illness for some little time and is 
not expected back for a few weeks. 

The Atlas Fuel Co., formerly at 17 East 42nd 
street, has moved to Pittsburgh, where it is located 
in the Farmers Bank Building. Jay W. Johns, a 
‘well-known coal man of that city, is president of 
the company. 
|. Joseph P. O'Connor, of the Penn Fuel Co., an- 
nounces that an appeal will be taken to the higher 
feourt from the recent decision under which the 
ltrustee in bankruptcy of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
‘change secured a judgment against him for $36,000. 

EE. J. Berwind is now in Europe, having sailed 
‘on the Homeric on the 1st of the month: Previous 
‘allusions to’ Mr. Berwind being abroad probably 
‘arose from the fact that he contemplated an 
learlier start and postponed his visit two or three 
‘times. ; 
| The adjudication in bankruptcy of the Diamond 
‘Fuel Co. was recently affirmed on appeal by the Cir- 
éuit Court of Appeals. The election of a trustee 
has been delayed, however, by the opposition of cer- 
tain creditors, who have taken the case to the United 
“States Supreme Court. 

_N. C. Ashcom, formerly eastern sales manager of 
B. Nicoll & Co., Inc., left for Pittsburgh a few days 
‘ago to take up a new connection with the Jefferson 
‘Gas Coal Co. Mr. Ashcom had been identified with 
‘the New York trade for some three years, having 
come here from Boston. 

David W. Allen has retired as sales manager of 
William C. Atwater & Co., Inc. 1 Broadway, and 
is succeeded by George H. Lachnicht. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Allen, who was associated with the 
Atwater interests for 22 years, does not contemplate 
‘forming any new connection but will lead a retired 
life. Mr, Lachnicht has been with Atwater & Co. 
for nearly 20 years, for more than half of that period 
is office manager and cashier. 

John B. Reimer has disposed: of his retail coal 
Wiamess at Ozone Park, L. I.. to the Rubel Coal & 
lee Ce., which has also taken over the Home Coal 
20. of Richmond Hill and the Atlantic-Logan Coal 
co., with a yard at Atlantic avenue and Logan street, 

Brooklyn, Mr. Reimer was the former proprietor of 
he Home Coal Co. The Rubel Coal & Ice Co. was 
organized a year or so ago by Samuel Rubel, of the 
jirm of Rubel Bros., Brooklyn dealers. 

One of the large steamers still running on coal 
} the Homeric of the White Star Line, which is 
fegularly supplied every three weeks with up- 
wards of 5,000 tons by the Berwind-White Coal 

Mining Co. The vessel arrives late on Wednesday. 
‘or early on Thursday and sails on Saturday. 
There are between thirty and forty hours avail- 
able while she is in port. Part of the time has 
ta be allowed for painting the ship and quick 
work is required in putting coal on board. 
‘Bunkering has been completed in as little time as 
‘fteen hours. 
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WOULD COLLECT TAX 


State of Pennsylvania Wants Large Sum 
from Anthracite Producers. 


A report from Harrisburg says that Auditor 
General Lewis is going ahead with preparations 
to collect more than $3,100,000 due from anthra- 
cite operators under the tax law which was re- 
cently declared constitutional by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. This sum represents the amount 
accrued during the last half of 1921, the law having 
gone into effect on July Ist of that year. 


Companies which had taken appeals have been 
informed that they must notify the auditor general 
whether or not they intend to withdraw them, 
while those who did not file appeals but merely 
withheld payment until the court acted have been 
advised that they must pay at once or incur 
penalty. Only a few small payments have been 
made so far. 


It is presumed that the operators will carry 
the test case to the United States Supreme Court, 
but no definite announcement to this effect has 
yet been made.’ The tax amounts to one and one- 
half per cent on the mine price of all anthracite 
mined, which would mean about 12 cents a ton 
on domestic sizes assuming that the steam sizes 
can be made to carry part of the burden. Other- 
wise it will be necessary to add a larger amount 
to the price of domestic coal in order to cover 
the tax. 


Attorney General Newton of New York has 
joined hands with officials of the New England 
States in a petition to the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court for permission to appeal the anthracite 
tax law decision to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Pennsylvania court recently sustained 
the law which went into effect a year ago placing 
a tonnage tax of one and one-half per cent on 
the mine price of anthracite. 


Sales Tax Working Well. 


The sales tax which recently went into effect 
in West Virginia is said to be proving more satis- 
factory to the coal operators of that state than 
any other form of taxation yet devised. In the 
case of coal it amounts to two-fifths of one per 
cent on gross sales, or four mills on the dollar. 
On merchandise the rate is one-fifth of one per 
cent, or two mills on the dollar. The two-mill 
rate also applies to rents, light, heat and power, 
smithing, ete. 

Although it will be seen that coal has been 
singled out for a double rate, the operators are 
not complaining. Of course any form of taxation 
is unpleasant, but if the state is in need of more 
revenue, the sales tax is said to be more satisfac- 
tory to the business interests than an income tax 
or increased assessments on real estate. 

The valuation of property for taxation purposes 
often results in unfairness, while the income tax 
is too complicated. A tax on sales is at once 
fair and simple, according to those who have had 
experience with it. Another advantage is that an 
operator can easily figure out at the end of each 
month just what his tax for that month amounts 
to, whereas he cannot calculate his income tax 
until the end of the year. 


Boston Notes. 


R. S. Townsend of the E. B. Townsend Coal 
Co., of Boston, has been to New York and Phila- 
delphia this week on business. 

Stephen G. Matthewson, of the Spring Coal Co., 
Boston, has returned from a two and a_ half 
weeks’ trip to the central Pennsylvania coal fields. 

The New River Co, should have a production 
in July of about 90,000 tons or about the same 
as’ June. Recent operations average between 
3,500 and 4,000 tons daily or about 40 per cent of 
normal. The current month has not thus far 
shown the pronounced improvement over June 
that June did over May. 












| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per word. 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When dis- 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Credit is extended to subscribers only, 





FOR SALE 


OAL business, steel coal storage, feed 
store and dwelling in growing town, 
Central New York State. Don’t reply un- 
less interested seriously. Price under cost. 
$20,000. Address “Box J7”, care of Saward’s 


Journal. 





WANTED 
CONNECTION by experienced sales 
manager. Age 26 years. Five years’ 
experience selling bituminous and anthra- 
cite. Furnish highest references. Address 
“Box J4”, care of Saward’s Journal. 


EXECUTIVE 
MAN with fourteen years’ experience in 
: the New York Coal Trade, buying 
Central Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
coals and selling domestic, bunkers and ex- 








port, desires to connect with high class oper- 


ating or jobbing company in the capacity of 
salesman, sales manager or buyer in the 
field. Would consider tidewater represen- 
tation of reliable operating company. Will- 
ing to locate anywhere. Address “Box J7” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
IGH class salesman familiar with New 
York State and Western New England 
trade, this territory being the natural outlet 
for Central Pennsylvania. Mines owned by 
an old established coal house. Address “Box 
J5’’, care of Saward’s Journal. 


NOTICE 


"THE telephone number of the Steamship 

Fuel Corporation, 33 Rector street, New 
York, are Bowling Green 6120-1-2-3, not 
6020-1-2-3, as printed on front page of Jour- 
nal July 8th. 











WANTED 
Y New York distributing house, young 
man experienced in coal trade to follow 
territory in New Jersey, New York or Con- 
necticut. In replying give full particulars, 
age, experience and salary expected. Address 
“Box J3”, care of Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 


RIVER coal dredging plant on the Schuyl- 

kill near Pottsville. Equipped in the lat- 
est manner, self generating electric plant for 
the operation of motors, 8 in. suction pump 
capacity 2,000 gals. P.M., sidetrack for direct 
loading into cars. Plant capable of large 
production. Best coal in Schuylkill County. 
Price one-half investment cost to liquidate 
operating company. For further particulars 
apply New England Fuel & Supply Co., 73 
Water St., Boston, Mass. 


DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations 
sold for 


bought or 
RESPONSIBLE - 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR.. 
Berger Building ’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FRENCH COAL TRADE 


Operators Face Serious Problem in Meeting 
British Competition. 


Paris, June 30—The market for French coal has 
been slightly improving since the beginning of May. 
This improvement is due to a slight seasonal revival 
of the iron and steel trade, to a lesser pressure of 
British coals on the French market, and also to the 
diversion of increasing quantities of Sarre coals to 
Central European countries. 

Stocks at the pit-heads, which were over 2,000,000 
tons two months ago, have since then slightly de- 
creased. Exact figures, however, are not communi- 
cated by the collieries. 

On the other hand, there were 510,000 tons of coal 
in stock at French ports at the end of April. 

Prices (for the Nord and Pas-de-Calais fields) are 
about as follows; 


Francs. 
Slack. ea Peete ee eee 50- 62 
Screened Yn ccen ace eee 98-111 
Rain (Olsinine seen eee 66— 75 


The above prices were never deemed sufficiently 
low to meet successfully the competition of British 
coals, which have recently been offered on the Paris 
market at prices sometimes from 2 to 5 francs lower 
than French prices. 

On the other hand, mine-screened Newcastle coal, 
70/80 per cent of lump, was selling a few days ago 
at 83 francs on barge in Rouen, while the price of 
French industrial run-of-mine, 30/35 per cent of 
lump, is now 89 francs on barge in Paris. However, 
the present rise of the British pound is proving of 
some help to French collieries. 


Trying to Reduce Costs. 

Of course the French coal mine operators under- 
stood long ago that it was absolutely necessary for 
them to bring down their costs, and with this end in 
view they had a conference in Douai on June 7th 
with the delegates of the miners. They explained 
to them at length that a remedy had to be found to 
the present situation, and this all the more so as a 
production of about 1,000,000 tons per month has 
still to be recuperated from the devastated mines of 
the Nord and Pas-de-Calais. The remedy proposed 
was threefold: 

First—A reduction of the transportation rates on 
coal, to be obtained from French railroads. 

Second—A lengthening of the present effective 
working time (6% hours underground according to 
the Eight Hour Act). 

Third—A decrease of wages. 

The operators stated to the delegates, however, 
that if the men agreed to a longer day's work they 
might waive their demand of a wage decrease. The 
high rate of the price of living in France, especially 
in the devastated areas, makes it desirable that a 
reduction in wages should not be enforced unless it 
be quite unavoidable. 


Miners Refuse Wage Cut. 

The miners’ delegates replied that the men could 
not entertain either a modification of the Eight Hour 
Act or a reduction of wages, and the conference 
broke off. 

Although a sectional meeting of miners has since 
confirmed this declaration of their delegates, good 
hopes are entertained that some agreement will be 
finally reached between the operators and the men 
(on the basis probably of a lengthening of working 
time) and that a strike will be averted. 

As to rail transportation rates, some abatements 
were already conceded by French railroads, but so 
far they showed themselves very reluctant to re- 
establish the special pre-war through rates to ade- 
quately selected junctions, giving access into the 
areas of penetration of foreign coals. 

The adjusted price of metallurgical coke to be 
supplied to French blast furnaces (mostly German 
reparation coke) has been fixed for June at 90 francs 
and for July at 93 francs per metric ton at the 
Franco-German frontier. This increase of price 
was due to the rise of the German home price. The 
above prices are subject to a discount of 20 francs 
per ton on the coke used in the making of exported 
pig-iron., 
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The production of coke of French ovens is still 
very restricted: 60,739 tons in April, of which 44,200 
tons from the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, against a 
production in 1913 from these fields alone of 2,445,000 
tons. This is due to the fact that the war-devastated 
plants have not yet been reconstructed. French 
monthly coal production by months has been: 


1922: Metric Tons 
January? see tien. Stents 2,669,249 
February seroma ae 2,501,639 
March ew eee 2,764,249 
Aptilyt..< ee AGS eee oa 24793133 

Coal production of the Sarre collieries: 

1922: Metric Tons 
Februarys ite sie erent ace 888,000 
March? ova gs beten ee tere 1,043,000 
April heat. sotto nies 798,673 


French coal imports and exports during the first 
five months are shown below: 


Countries of origin: Metric Tons 





Sarre a. conva runes Socata meters 1,118,591 
Great’: Bintang sos 4,132,860 
Belo turn ko aotienss cvs Meron 821,181 
Uniteds States trae nswtecr von bee 10,186 
Germany Qyben easter sabes 1,099,461 
Holland vo ccste ciotaesiometoene 262,546 
Other countsiess..sacen eee - a2 a5 

Totals Biresesen o4/aane ores 7,448,058 





New Pier for Virginian. 


Announcement is made that the Virginian Railway 
will shortly erect a new electrically operated coal 
pier at Sewalls Point, Norfolk, at a cost of about 
$3,000,000. Plans are now being prepared, it is said, 
and the company expects to call for bids in the 
course of the next two months, 

Similar in design to the pier which the Virginian 
now has, the new unit will be longer and larger, al- 
though the exact dimensions are not finally deter- 
mined. It will be equipped with mechanical trim- 
ming machines, which will give it increased efficiency 
for coal handling. Two years will be required to 
complete the pier. 

It will be located on ground which the road_has 
had for some time and will be from 120 to 150 feet 
south of the present pier. Ample space for berthing 
vessels and for moving them in and out of the slip 
will be allowed in locating the new development. 

The present pier will be used for bunkering ves- 
sels and miscellaneous purposes, while the new pier 
will be devoted largely to handling cargo ships. 





Power Rates Being Investigated. 


The West Virginia Public Service Commission 
will resume its hearings on July 27th in the 
matter of rates charged by the Appalachian Power 
Co., which supplies electricity to many coal mines 
in southern West Virginia. Some of the com- 
panies have complained that the rates are un- 
reasonable and should be reduced. The commis- 
sion held a hearing at White Sulphur Springs on 
June 27th, when representatives of the operators 
presented data to support their contention. Ad- 


* 
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STUDYING COAL STORAGE 


Government Seeks Light on the Methods 
Employed by Large Bituminous Users. 


A comprehensive study of bituminous storage 
methods and practices is being conducted by F. R. 
Wadleigh, chief of the Coal Section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s plan to stabilize the industry. It is aimed to 
do away, so far as feasible, with seasonal fluctuations 
in demand and rate of production, and this necessarily 
involves the placing of a heavier tonnage in storage 
during what are normally the dullest months of the 
year. 

“Not until a safe and practical method of coal 
storage is established will the economic factors in- 
volved be taken up,” says Mr, Wadleigh, in discuss- 
ing his work. “A questionnaire has been sent to 
some 200 of the largest users of coal who burn 
probably 75 per cent of the industrial coal consumed 
in this country. Their individual experiments in 
storing coal and the economy and efficiency of the 
method followed will furnish a starting point for our 
work. 5 

“The problem involved in coal storage is not so 
much the loss in fuel value in storage as the danger 
of spontaneous combustion in large masses of coal 
piled above ground. é 

“Under-water storage as has been provided by the 
Duquesne Light Co., of Pittsburgh; the Western 
Electric Co., the Illinois Traction Co, and a few 
other large users, is recognized as perhaps the best. 
The cost of this method, however, makes its general 
adoption difficult. The best method of storage avail- 
able to the great majority of consumers is the first 
question we have set ourselves to establish.” 





Business Recovery Well Advanced. 


In its current review of financial and business 
conditions the Harvard Economic Service says: 

“Business is now well advanced in the phase 
of the economic cycle known as recovery and 
characterized by easy money, speculative activity, 
advancing stock prices, an upturn of business 
activity, and an increase of wholesale prices. These 
developments show clearly the soundness of the 
advance so far made, and indicate that the re- 
covery now in progress will develop into gemeral 
business prosperity. 

“A possible coal shortage during the summer 
months, or a tie-up of railroad traffic due to the 
threatened strike of railroad labor, may result im 
temporary setbacks. Such factors have not, it 
the past, had lasting effects, and should not no r 
be expected to reverse the general movement. 
Only when the financial strain resulting front 
business expansion begins to make itself felt, need 
we look forward to such a reversal; and this de- 
velopment is obviously not to be expected until 
a very much greater business expansion occurs 
than has so far taken place.” . 


Rail Shipments to New England. 7 ; 

All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 

coal to New England through the Harlem River 

and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 

shown in the following table, with comparison fort 
. 








journment was then taken until the 27th of this a year ago: é 
month, in order to give the power company time Cars Cars } 
to frame a reply. 1922 firs 192) ae & 
Last March the operators of the Pocahontas, a —_—-— 
Tug River and Winding Gulf districts engaged Week Ended Anth. Bit. Anth. Bit. 
engineers and accountants to examine the com- June 10 ...... 572 520 3,118 3,194 
pany’s records and prepare the case. They were June 17 ae » 653 514 3,462 ; 3,486 
engaged for nearly two months: in securing the June 24 ...... 652 669 3,560 3,632 
necessary data. istvar Lo sees 411 642 3,888 3,169 
| _ 
Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. : 7 
--_Horeiga]— a 7~—New England Other all 
Week Ended Cargo Bunker Cargo Bunker Coastwise Total 
Junte+ 10432 ae Saker bint 11,866 27,071 188,637 3,760 153,764 385,5 
June: AY * tage pic teaele aeteeuket 22,978 30,803 278,422 10,219 - 183,278 525,7 
June 24 a Sarit fe po teetooteis 18,455 ~ 20,830 253,428 4,704 139,380 436,797 
July /d) CARS ove cena 33,408 26,394 248,606 4,199 159,010 471,617 
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j Colver Miners Finally Strike. 


‘ Attoona, Pa., July 13—After all the miners em- 
‘loyed by the Ebensburg Coal Co, at the Colver 
vine in Cambria County had reported for’ work on 
londay morning, they walked off the job, and march- 
jig to a farm one and one-half miles from the mine, 
Jarticipated in a union mass meeting and enrolled in 
ne organization. There were 401 men who went into 
ye ranks of the U. M. W. and joined the strike. 

} The move was entirely unexpected by the company 
‘fficials and guards, who have been on duty at Colver 
juring the last three months. Officials and guards 


sed every means in their power to dissuade the men 





from afhliating with the union, but without any suc- 
cess whatever, with the result that only a mere 
handful of the workmen entered the workings, 
probably not over 10. 

G. Dawson Coleman, son of the chief owner of the 
Ebensburg Coal Co., and some of the guards accom- 
panied the miners to the farm and were permitted 
to remain while addresses were being made by U. M. 
W. organizers. The latter then informed them that 
the farm had been rented for the purpose, and that 
they were trespassing and had better leave. They 
accordingly withdrew. 

The Ebensburg Co. has been one of the largest 


non-union producers since the strike started, from 
45 to 50 cars leaving the mines every day. 





Receipts at Duluth-Superior. 


lfard Soft 

BSD - 2. oe ae 4,562 35,169 
Yh PERS fm, 93,971 
Pinan  ah an a ee tts 155,034 
Total to June 30 ......... 4,562 284,174 
Corresponding period 1921 449,078 3,794,545 
v 1920 423,280 964,737 

“ 1919 469,470 3,312,302 











a WELSH ANTHRACITE 
Sizing Is Similar to Our Hard Coal but Names Are Different. 


‘It is sometimes desired to. draw a comparison between Welsh and 
american anthracite in the matter of quality, sizing, etc. The question of 
wality is a difficult one to answer, as nothing quite like Welsh anthracite 
; produced in this country. The sizing is somewhat similar in Wales and in 
’ennsylvania, although the names are entirely different. 
‘The Welsh sizes are as follows: Machine-made cobbles, screened 
obbles, German nuts, Paris nuts, French nuts, pea-nuts, beans, peas, grains, 
ubbly culm, and duff. 

The machine-made cobbles correspond in a general way with the 
roken or grate coal shipped from Pennsylvania anthracite mines, as they 
ass through a 3% or 4-inch square-mesh screen and over a 2%-inch screen. 

Screened cobbles pass through longitudinal bars 3 inches apart and 
ver bars 1% inches apart. ‘Fhe sizing is not as precise as in the case of 
ae machine-made cobbles, but in a general way this might be considered 
3 a mixture of grate and egg. 

French nuts are about the nearest comparison with our egg coal. 
these pass: through a 2%-inch mesh, and it is optional with the buyer 
‘hether it is passed over a 1%-inch or a 134-inch mesh. 
| Paris nuts are slightly smaller, passing through a 214-inch screen and 
ver a 34-inch or a l-inch screen, according to the desires of the buyer. 
‘his size is something like a mixture of egge and stove. 

German nuts are something like our stove coal, passing through a 
‘inch mesh and over a 1-inch, with an alternate size of 134-inch by 34-inch. 

Pea-nuts correspond more or less closely with our chestnut, although 
shade smaller. 
| In the same way, beans might be compared with our pea coal, but 
ley are really a trifle larger, passing: through a l-inch mesh and over a 
s-inch, 

Welsh peas are about the same as No. 1 buckwheat, as they pass 
rough a 54-inch screen and over a %-inch. 

Grains, which pass through a %4-inch mesh and over a 
lentical with Pennsylvania No. 2 buckwheat, or rice. 

_ Duff might be compared with No. 3 buckwheat, or barley. 

There is nothing shipped from the American anthracite mines that 
orresponds with rubbly culm. This includes everything that will pass 
atween longitudinal bars 1%4 inches apart. It is sometimes sold for 
eam purposes without any further sizing. 


SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 


‘ 





H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lamb i 
60 Wall Street,, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Sine Meee a 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


General Sales Office: 
1204 Prudential Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


Pennsylvania Office: 


St. Marys, Pa. 


Canada Office: 


J. D. Ferguson, 
Sales Agent 





Haiss Loaders and Conveyors 


—for every purpose 


Y-inch, are 


They keep the lid down on handling costs 


Haiss makes the loader you need whether your 
yard be big or small. It brings most economical 
loading of cars, trucks, wagons, storage, bins, or 
: of bags. 

estination of Cargo Coal Dumped at Lake Erie Ports From Opening L & : F ; 

of Saieen ieee 31. arger sizes are self-feeding, self-crowding, 

















. a jes self-propelling. Capacity 40 tons an hour up. 
A pat ee oS se ¥ . . 
Destination ‘Net Tons Per Cent ‘Net Tons Per Cent. Net Tons Per Cent The Haiss Belt Conveyor 18 made In portable 
“MERICAN— self-propelled, and revolving self-propelled 
‘Lake Superior ports... 499,000 33.4 2,149,000 46.4 335,000 15.9 types. They pay big returns in the active coal 
Sault Ste. Marie and yard. 
Giver points ....... 91,000 6.1 59,000 fips: 46,000 Ape 2 : 
TE iaron-Georgian Coal dealers find both machines invaluable in 
Bay ports ......... AZ O00  Deemwes7 000 «08st 29,000 1.4 keeping loading costs down. 
‘Lake Michigan ports.. 385,000 25.7 1,358,000 29.3 876,000 41.6 4 : ‘ 
Seitiron and De- A post card will bring full particulars. Write today. 
matte River ........ 122,000 8.2 84,000 1.8 26,000 eZ 
‘Lake Erie ports....... 1,000. ROTM. 95: sso; $62,000 267 THE GEO. HAISS MFG. CO., Inc. 
, i . 6 1,874,000 89. 
Total American... 1,141,000 76.3 3,687,000 79.6 7 145th ST. and RIDER AVE. NEW YORK 
ANADIAN— Established 1892—Representatives throughout the World 
‘Lake Superior ports... 35,000 2.d ae lO,000' ~ 11.0 5,000 0.2 
Sault Ste. Marie and 1 : 
| mayer points. ....... 79,000 5.3 61,000 iS 9,000 0.5 
Lake Huron-Georgian \ 
Baye DpOTts . . pane 74,000 4.9 161,000 359 77,000 3.6 g 
Port Huron and De- Wu 
“troit River ........ 32,000 2taen6 7,000: 1.5 - °73,000- = 3.5 Cs ‘ 
Lake Erie ports....... ...+- ja 10,000 0.2 20,000 0.9 SAN DIcINGSESQUIPMENT 
‘ ' CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 
Lake Ontario and St 
Lawrence River 136,000 9.1 133,000 2.9 48,000 2S ae cen Cy ors, ca 
} Total Canadian.... 356,000 23.7 942,000 20:4 232,000 11.0 éraluCoal ‘Handling “Equipment. (PORTABLE BELT Convevors 
GRAND TOTAL.... 1,497,000 100.0 4,629,000 100.0 2,106,000 100.0 ae 
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Now On Sale 
SAWARD’S ANNUAL 


Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics. 


iogora Coal Co. 
South East Coal Co. Huntington, West Virginia 
Seco, Kentucky 





Embracing details relative to Output, Prices, 
Freight Rates (railroad and ocean), Trans- 
portation, Exports and Export Prices, Rates 
for Mining, Trade Conditions and Other De- 
tails of Importance to the Coal Man, Whole- 





Paintsville, Kentucky 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 
and Domestic 


sale and Retail, and Shippers and Exporters. 
LARGER THAN EVER—256 PAGES. 
Worth Many Times the Price. 
You Need It Now. You Will Need It Later. 


PRICE $2.50 


F. W. SAWARD 
15 Park Row New York 


Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
Eagle—By Product Coking 














Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Stop Buying Ash 


There is a particular kind and grade of coal best 
suited to meet the specific requirements of every 
industrial plant. 

Your coal problem will never be solved until you 


know What Percentage of the 
Coal You Buy Is Wasted. 
If your coal bills and ash heap are high, Sur en- 
gineers will help you analyze and solve the problem. 
May our representative call and give you facts on 
Solar Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas Coals and Coke? 
AS 


Telephone today Cortland 8130. 


9 Deep Vein Mines 
BOX CAR LOADERS 
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COAL MINING. 
COMPANY, JVC 
149 Broadway 
New York City 






QUALITY -- SERVICE -- DEPENDABILITY 














FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 





Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 
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_ THE MARKET SITUATION 


| Tt can truly be said that a most critical 
situation now exists because of the coal strike. 
‘This factor does not stand alone, but in con- 
junction with the railroad strike and the gen- 
‘eral condition of disrespect for law and order, 
and other features, it has brought matters to 
‘such a pass as was well commented upon 
‘by Colonel Roosevelt in his address at At- 
Jantic City a few days ago. With the ex- 
zonvict Debs released from Atlanta by reason 
xf special indulgence, openly advocating vio- 
lence, as he did nearly 30 years ago, we 
jmave an illustration of an influential spirit 
that is abroad in the land—more influential 
than many may suspect, because of the very 
fact that they deplore its existence. 


_ Under these circumstances there is need for 
datriotic consideration of all matters of pub- 
ic concern. A broad view should be taken 
af affairs, and while not relinquishing the 
sstablished right to criticise action of public 
oicials within the limits of propriety, every 
fort should be made to uphold their hands 
ind they should be given the benefit of the 
doubt in all cases of close decision. 


_Approaching now the end of the fourth 
een, the coal strike has developed such a 
situation as may well cause concern; the 
niners are standing together as they did in 
1902 and it is not easy to see how a change 
8 to be effected soon. “Our men are willing 
0 work if given protection” is a favorite 
whrase, but upon investigation it is found that 
»rotection means not only a safeguarding of 
he mines and their outlying buildings, but 
he homes of the miners, and the protection 
1ot only of the men themselves, but of mem- 
Jers of their families. 


It might be feasible by the use of an 
normous force to guarantee physical pro- 
ection, but what can guard against the verbal 
issaults that are so much dreaded in strike 
imes among the mining communities? 

One way to overcome this feature is by 
mploying strike-breakers or transferring men 
Tom one district to another, but this is an 
xpedient that cannot: be resorted to on a 
arge scale. As a result of the circumstances 
Srevailing, we find that the situation differs 
ery little from what it was before President 
arding attempted to secure a settlement of 
he strike by means of arbitration. The 
miners having rejected the proposal, it be- 
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comes immaterial whether a majority of the 
operators accepted it or not. Now the Presi- 
dent tells them to go back home and start 
their mines. This is just what a great many 
of them have been trying to do, but with 
only indifferent success. It has been sug- 
gested in one quarter that possibly the prom- 
ise of protection would be more effective if 
damages resulting from attacks should be au- 
thorized as a legitimate claim against the 
Government. But that is something that can 
scarcely be arranged for at short notice. 

Furthermore, the protection promised must 
be something actual. It is to be hoped that 
the message to the governors of coal mining 
states will not serve to delay matters to any 
extent. It was probably essential to give the 
governors an opportunity to show what they 
can do, but no paltering on this proposition 
should be permitted. The answers received 
indicated in but few cases any intention of 
aggressive methods. The Governor of West 
Virginia offers all the resources of the state. 
That sounds well, but what does it amount 
to? The West Virginia national guard would 
not provide a mere squad of men for each 
mine. 

One proposition advocated hoisting an 
American flag at the mouth of the mine. 
That is more theatrical than practical; such 
an idea as might emanate from George M. 
Cohan in his most ardent humor. It is also 
suggestive of the Chinese idea of fastening 
long slips of bright red paper on the door- 
post to deter evil spirits. To be effective, 
the flag must be supported by an adequate 
guard. 

Heretofore no attempt has been made to 
start up in the strongly organized districts, 
as it was realized that this would only lead 
to trouble. Even now it is probable that most 
operators will be backward in starting up on 
the promise of protection. For with so many 
mines to guard, there is a great problem in- 
volved in making the promise of protection 
really effective. Operators have to consider 
not only the risk to their property and to 
their loyal men, but the loss of profit that 
would result in having the mines out of com- 
mission, because of strike-time damage, dur- 
ing the period of high. prices which will fol- 
low the conclusion of the current difficulty. 

The bituminous market has again become a 
runaway affair, prices having advanced a dol- 
lar or more within the past week. This has 
been due largely to the railroad strike, which 


has had the effect of seriously curtailing pro- 
duction in the non-union fields. The southern 
toads, beginning with the Baltimore & Ohio, 


_have apparently suffered the greatest inter- 


ference with traffic. 

This cutting down of supplies has come at 
a time when stocks were running low at in- 
dustrial plants and when retail dealers in the 
West were commencing to buy coal for their 
domestic trade. The heavy western demand 
has drawn coal from southern ;West Vir- 
ginia away from tidewater, and in conjunc- 
tion with car shortage created a scarcity of 
tonnage at the Hampton Roads piers. This 
has interfered with the movement to New 
York and New England and thrown an extra 
demand on the central Pennsylvania and 
northern West Virginia producers. These 
two fields have also been feeling the car short- 
age, and their output has been reduced to 
about the same proportionate extent as in 
southern West Virginia. 


As a result, more is heard about importing 
British coal and it is understood that, despite 
the thought expressed a couple of weeks ago 
that nothing more would be done in that 
direction, several large orders have recently 
been placed. This buying is for the account 
of railroads and public utilities for the most 
part. As it takes about three weeks to get 
coal from the other side, including time re- 
quired for chartering vessel and getting it to 
the loading port, immediate relief from that 
source cannot be had, but unless the situation 
over here is relieved soon by the termination 
of the railroad and coal strikes, it is likely 
that considerable coal will be imported, as 
the shortage next month will doubtless be 
acute. 


So much attention has been paid to the 
bituminous situation this week that anthra- 
cite seems to have been lost sight of. The 
situation in that branch of the trade is steadily 
becoming more and more critical. Unless a 
way out is discovered soon, the approach of 
cold weather will cause a veritable panic to 
prevail among consumers. This very fact, 
together with the deep concern of the Goy- 
ernment in the coal situation, leads nearly all 
to believe that a solution will be discovered 
ere long. The President has put his hands 
to the plough and cannot turn back. It is in- 
conceivable that the Government would ac- 
knowledge itself defied or defeated on any 
such proposition. 

Something will be done soon, but it is not 
certain just what that will be. We saw in 
1902 that protection was not the solution. 
Then the entire National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania was concentrated in the hard coal fields 
and the principal result was that hundreds of 
miners commenced drawing militia-men’s pay 
at a time when their own resoutces were much 
reduced. 


As it stands now, the miners have refused 
the President’s proposal of arbitration unless 
the eight-hour day is conceded in advance to 
all classes of employes and unless it is also 
agreed to use the old scale as the basis for 
negotiating a wage advance. This is the same 
stand they took when the producers offered 
to submit the matter to the arbitration of a 
government board several weeks ago. 


In the meantime, of course, stocks of hard 
coal in the possession of retailers are steadily 
becoming smaller and the public is growing 
more anxious as the weeks slip by. The only 
new tonnage available is that trifling amount 
from the rivers, which would not attract a 
moment’s notice with production on a normal 
basis. 
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The refusal of the anthracite miners to ac- 
cept President Harding’s arbitration proposal 
has further impressed the public with the seri- 
ousness of the outlook in that branch of the 
trade. People are beginning to realize that 
the summer is half gone and that coal they 
ordered several months ago in some cases has 
not been delivered. When they begin asking 
questions their fears are heightened by the dis- 
covery that dealers are usually all out of coal, 
at least of the size desired, and have no idea 
when more will be obtainable. 

Many retailers, especially at line points still 
have quite a fair tonnage in their yards, but it 
would disappear quickly if they were to begin 
filling orders already on their books. The coal 
is being held in reserve for two reasons—to 
make it possible to take care of consumers who 
use coal throughout the summer, and to insure 
each family getting a little in the fall, before 
cold weather actually arrives. 

Dealers realize that even if mining were to 
be resumed by August Ist, emergency condi- 
tions will prevail when winter comes. Re- 
ceipts will be very light for many weeks after 
the collieries get going again, because the pro- 
ducers will spread the output around thin. If 
any discrimination is shown it will be in favor 
of far-away places or those that have to get 
their coal in before navigation closes. 

Because the retail trade appreciates that 
supplies will be slow in arriving, stocks now 
on hand are being conserved as much as pos- 
sible for the protection of the public. Many 
dealers are also laying in reserves of pea coal, 
on the theory that anything is better than 
nothing. That is the only size that can now 
be obtained from the companies, and while the 
demand for it is still only moderate, the stocks 
will last only a few weeks longer at the present 
rate of outgo. Consumers who ordinarily burn 
a larger size will not accept pea at present, 
but it will be different when the time comes to 
start the fires and there is nothing else to be 
had. 

No. 1 buckwheat has been offering a little 
more freely of late, as some of the independent 
operators are picking up stocks stored around 
their breakers many months ago, when this 
coal was a drug on the market. Now. it can 
be disposed of readily at around $5 a ton f. 0. b. 
mines, and when a shipper has any rice to 
offer he finds it easy to get $4. River barley 
commands $2 to $2.25 and will probably go 
higher very soon, as the tightness in the bitu- 
minous market is turning buyers to anthracite. 

No. 1 buckwheat afloat in the harbor is be- 
ing held for $7.50 to $8 alongside, and rice 
about a dollar less. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The bituminous situation has become acute 
to the extent that coal is very scarce in the 
market, but not in the sense that any great 
number of industrial plants in this part of the 
country are on the verge of a shutdown 
from lack of fuel. That stage will be reached 
in a few weeks if the coal and railroad strikes 
continue, however, for stocks are being drawn 
upon at a much faster rate than was the case 
prior to July Ist. 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Receipts of Bituminous by Rail and Water Further Curtailed and Prices Advance— 
Anthracite Trade in a State of Suspended Animation. 


Since that date the rail tie-up rather than the 
miners’ strike has been the controlling factor 
in limiting the soft coal supply, for the roads 
serving the non-union mines seem to be par- 


ticularly hard hit. This is true both of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the southern systems, 
on which so much of the tonnage that has been 
coming to this market originates. As a result 
receipts have been curtailed, both by rail and 
water, and consumers have had to fall back on 
their reserves to a greater extent than for- 
merly. 

Many mines on the B. & O. have been idle 
several days this week because of car shortage, 
and the rest of the time they have had only a 
part supply. Loaded cars have not been taken 
away from the tipples promptly, and even 
when they were pulled it often happened that 
they were sidetracked before getting very far. 
Quite a few mines are in operation on the B. 
Rk, & P. Ry., but only a fraction of the normal 
number of men are working and the’ railroad 
has been commandeering 20 per cent of the 
output of each mine for its own use. 


Receipts of southern coal by water have 
dwindled very decidedly because of the slow 
rate at which it is reaching the Hampton 
Roads piers. Many reports are heard of or- 
ders having been placed for British coal, and 
of steamers being chartered to bring it over. 
As prices have now reached a point that wili 
permit of tonnage being imported, it is prob- 
ably true that shipments are being arranged 
ior in cargo lots. Some has reached this port 
in ballast, but it is only recently that the mar- 
ket has attained a level that would justify seri- 
ous attention being given to the question of 
bringing coal from the other side in fairly 
large quantities. 

Prices have taken a big jump this week, 
Pennsylvania coal now commanding all the 
way from $5.50 to $6.50 at the mines. The 
highest quotations heard of are on low-sulphur 
gas coal. While tonnage originating on the P. 
R. R. has until recently brought.a premium 
over corresponding grades on the B, & O., 
this no ionger holds good as a general rule. 


Coal is hard to buy even at the figures 
quoted, and prices are determined more by 
ability to make prompt shipment than by the 
usual considerations of quality. The strength 
of the market is due to lack of supplies and 
not to an abnormally heavy demand. Buyers 
are loath to pay the prices asked and when- 
ever possible are holding off in the hope that 
the strike situation will change for the better. 


At the end of last week the number of cars 
at the local piers dropped to 438. Since then 
the tonnage standing has increased only to a 
slight extent, and the number of loaded boats 
on the market is much smaller than a few 
weeks ago. Coal at tidewater is being held at 
$9.00 to $9.50 f. 0. b. the local piers, 





Ten minable coal beds in Elk county, the largest 
producer of bituminous coal in northern Pennsyl- 
vania, are described in a short report just issued by 
the bureau of topographic and geological survey, De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, State of Pennsylvania. 
This bulletin, No. 41, names the coal beds, tells where 
they are, and gives the thickness where mined. > 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Law Obstructs Opening Anthracite Mines— 
Bituminous Market Upset. 


The retailers’ hopes of an early resumption of the 
anthracite trade were rudely blasted by the miners’ 
refusal to accept the President’s plan for arbitration 
There is no question that the retailers almost generall: 
expected a resumption of mining not later than th 
first of August, if not even during the month of 
July. However, this now seems all to be in the past 
and while it seemed to be only postponing the evil 
day, yet there were strong hopes that an equitable 
decision might come out of it in some way, and 
that in the meantime the public would get coal. 

Naturally all interest is now centered in the next 
move to get the mines started and the fact that the _ 
President has offered the protection of the Govern-— 
ment to those operators who desire to start their 
mines, is not believed to mean much to the anthracite 
industry. Mr. Harding has, no doubt, had more in 
mind the bituminous interests who are able to muster 
a large number of non-union workers and who had 
been interfered with. Inasmuch as the anthracite 
region is about 100 per cent union, no one looks for 
the men to return. 

Because of the continued reports of an early re- 
sumption the consumer demand has fallen off very 
considerably and the number of retail orders booked 
this week have been far short of some of the former 
periods. There is, however, a fair demand for coal 
for immediate delivery, and the dealers who have sizes 
above pea are slowly emptying their yards, There 
is also a fair demand for pea by the consumer 
while the dealer was inclined to slacken up on his _ 
ordering from the companies on this size, there has — 
since been a further gain in the demand, as the re-— 
sumption of mining now seems te be a considerable — 


distance away once more, a 


: 


i 







Retailers Much Concerned. 


While most of the retailers are content to sit quiet 
and await the end of the strike, they are nevertheless ~ 
much concerned at their slowly mounting expenses. 
Some of the more progressive ones are making the 
most of their stock in trade—pea coal—and make it 
a point to try to induce every inquirer for informa-— 
tion as to the outlook to at least take a few tons — 
of pea coal, as a sort of “back-log” in case the strike 
should be prolonged right into fall. ; 

There is no question that pea would be very de- 
sirable indeed should the coal burning season arrive 
with no coal in the yards at all. In just this way 
a number of dealers, without preaching panic, have 
been able to put out a goodly tonnage of this size 
and at the same time have had some return on their 
investment. The companies shipping storage pea are 
still selling at the old prices, despite repeated rumors 
that a change in price was likely to be made. 



















$6.00 to $6.25 per gross ton, Freight, however, s 
charged on the basis of the old rates, when the coz 


In the steam market there is just,a bare deme nd 
for an occasional shipment of pea to take the place 


that a strong demand for pea as a steam size would 
spring up. There is very little buckwheat being 


cleaned up, 

The market for river coal continues good, but con- 
sumers who have not heretofore been accustomed to 
use this material are in a quandary at times at 
variable quality of the fuel. It appears that coz 
which is dredged furthest from the mines has a 
tendency to be better sized, but even at that the. 
moderate amount of foreign matter creates difficulty 
in combustion, ; 

In addition with the mines closed down there 
a diminution of the material washed into the streams 
of the anthracite region and the dredges are not 
getting the quantity of coal that they usually do. 
Prices vary, but in the main are still within the radius" 
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of $2.00 to $2.75, although there were some contracts 
made earlier in the season on a basis as low as $1.00 
a ton. 

The bituminous market is very much upset, espe- 
cially on coals of B. & O. origination, and this means 
a good deal to this market, as much of the non-union 
coal used here comes off this road. In addition there 
are reports of car shortage on the above line, due 
no doubt to the inability to move the cars. 

There are also some misgivings by shippers in this 
district that the growing movement of southern coal 
via all rail will affect car supply in this territory in 
the event of a rapid increase of production. It is 
stated that the northern roads are moving numerous 
empties to the southern lines and this could very easily 
create a serious condition later in the season. 

There is very little information to be had con- 
cerning the President’s offer of protection to those 
operators who are able to gather a sufficient num- 
ber of non-union men to operate their plants. There 
is no doubt that every effort will be made to increase 
production and the coming week or so will see more 
mines in operation. 

The consumer once more feels certain that the 
matter of production will now be solved very 
promptly and as a consequence he is once more in- 
clined to withhold purchasing, although many of 
them are perilously close to being out of coal. The 
seriousness of the rail strike is also coming home to 
most of them now, as with reports of shipments in 
hand they are finding the deliveries greatly prolonged 
and are urging the railroads to expedite movement. 

Prices are inclined to move upward, although 
very slowly. Coal of the grade of Pool 9 is now 
offered from $4.75 to $5.15, and occasionally some 
Pool 10 coal close to those figures also. So far as 
grades are concerned the consumer has little or no 
choice. 


FAIRMONT TONNAGE OFF 


Car Shortage Cuts Production 955 Cars 
Below Recent Weekly Peak. 


_ Car shortage was felt in the Fairmont region 
during the early part of the present week. This 
time the Monongah Division was affected like the 
rest. The mines on Monday ordered 123 empties, 
but only 100 cars were placed. No doubt the 
hardest hit division in Northern West Virginia 
is the Charleston Division, B. & Ow It received 
but 26 empties on Monday, although 99 were 
ordered, The M. & K., which ordered 110 empties 
Monday received but 54, With such a poor showing 
to start the week, little relief could be expected. 
Mines along the Monongahela and Morgantown 
& Wheeling railroads appear to be playing in luck, 
as they have experienced no car shortage. 

_ Working conditions were none too favorable to 
start the week, there being but 117 in operation 
Monday. These were distributed about on the 
various divisions as follows: B. & OW—Monongah, 
33; Charleston, 11; Connellsville, 0; Cumberland, 
27; Western Maryland—Belington, Weaver & 
Northern 1; Wyatt-Helen’s Run, 0; M. & W.,, 
15; M. & K., 18; Monongahela, 12. 


Twenty-two mines continued to work on the 
Monongahela Railway in Pennsylvania on Mon- 
day, this being the same number for some weeks. 


_ Coal production last week in northern West 
Virginia totaled 1,786 cars, or 89,300 tons. This 
was a drop of 79 cars compared to the previous 
week which contained a holiday. Considering the 
shopmen’s strike, the non-union production held 
up fairly well. This was, however, 955 cars less 
‘than the weekly peak of production, which was 
attained during the week ending July Ist, when 
there were -2,741 cars of -coal loaded in northern 
West Virginia. 





By Output by Divisions. 
mie 


Production on the various divisions last week 
‘were as follows: B. & O=—Monangah, 313 cars; 


| By iceton, 202 cars; Connellsville, 15 cars; Cum- 
berland, 363 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 128 


‘cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 396 cars; 
= 340 cars; Western Maryland—Bel- 





ington, Weaver & Northern, 19 cars; Wyatt- 
Helen’s Run, 10 cars. 

Six divisions last week gained 211 cars, but 
three others that lost heavily more than check- 
mated the increase. The biggest gain was on the 
Monongahela Railway in West Virginia, where a 
gain of 76 cars was made over the previous week, 
and with 340 cars of coal loaded the biggest week 
since the strike began was run up. The Cumber- 
land Division, B. & O., which has been very 
fortunate in the way of an adequate car supply, 
gained 67 cars. 

Other gains were: Morgantown & Kingwood, 
15 cars gain, but it would have been much heavier 


if car shortage had not struck the division; 
Morgantown & Wheeling, 32 cars; Belington, 
Weaver & Northern, 11 cars and the Wyatt- 


Helen’s Run branches, which loaded 10 cars last 
week the first for a long time. 

The hardest hit division for car shortage last 
week was the Charleston Division, which lost 152 
cars compared with the previous week. The Con- 
nellsville Division was also badly affected, with.a 
drop of 58.cars.. For some days the Connellsville 
Division has had no empties. 

Mines along the Monongahela Railway in 
Pennsylvania last week loaded 742 cars of coal. 
This is the largest coal production on the division 
since the week ending April 1st, which was 2,077 
cars and at which time the strike had not been 
effective there. The nearest approach to last 
week’s tonnage was for the week ending, June 24, 
which was 712 cars. 

Eastern coal loading last week off the Monon- 
gah Division, B, & O., suffered from the car short- 
age, there having been 211 cars loaded in that 
direction, or 60 less than the previous week. 

Shipments of coal to the east off the Charleston 
Division, were more than cut in half compared 
to the previous week. The total was 112 cars or 
170 cars less than the previous week, 

Coke production last week off the Monongah 
Division aggregated 127 cars, or 16 stronger than 
the previous week. A total of 110 cars of coke 
went west and 17 east. 

Railroad fuel loaded off the Monongah Division 
last week aggregated 114 cars or just two cars 
less than the week before. The B. & O. secured 
106 cars to 8 cars obtained by foreign roads. A 
total of 76 cars of railroad fuel were loaded off 
the Charleston Division of which the B. & O. 
secured 76 cars. 

Thirty-seven cars of coal were loaded by wagon 
mines along the Monongah Division, or twelve 
cars more than the previous week. 

Last week the B. & O. broke the freight and 
coal blockade at Grafton, and started to move coal 
over the mountains. There were 1,856 loads of 
freight moved last week compared to 1,191 the 
previous week. The coal loads last week totaled 
836 cars; against 41 cars the week before. The 
big day for coal loading was on Thursday, when 
177 cars of coal were moved over the Alleghanies. 





West Virginia Coal for Pacific. 


The Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Co.’s steamer H. S. 
Groves loaded a part cargo of coal last week fo 
a Pacific Coast port. This is the third part cargo 
of coal having left Hampton Roads for the Pacific 
Coast since the mine tie-up. Barring occasional ship- 
ments on account of the navy, no other cargoes of 
fuel have gone from this port to the West Coast in 
several months. Transportation costs have generally 
acted as a bar to use of West Virginia coal in the 
Far West except under extraordinary conditions. The 
navy, however, not infrequently ships large quantities 
by water to the naval station at Tiburon. California 
gets its coal, under normal conditions, from Utah 
and sometimes from Australia and Japan. The first 
cargo loaded by the A. G. and P. steamers went 
out on May 4, consisting of 1,600 tons. The second 
cargo was of 1,200 tons and the Groves cargo con- 
sisted of 1,000 tons “for San Francisco and Seattle. 


B. M. Fast, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Collieries, Inc., who resides in Springfield, Mass., 
spent a few days recently in New York and Phila- 
delphia. : 





ACTIVITY AT CINCINNATI 


Car Supply and Transportation Cause Trouble 
—Consumers Willing to Pay Premiums. 


The troubles of the Cincinnati coal market at 
this time are exclusively those of car supply and 
transportation. There is no question about the 
active, even urgent demand, and buyers generally 
are willing to pay not only the maximum Hoover 
price, with a jobber’s commission added, but as 
much more as is necessary to move the tonnage 
they so sorely need in their direction. During the 
last week, scores of buyers of one kind or another 
have come here in the hope that being on the 
ground would give them some advantage in the 
fight for a share of the insufficient tonnage now 
actually available. 

There are plenty of miners, apparently—more 
of them offering to return to work every day— 
but rail troubles, chiefly the outgrowth of the 
shopmen’s strike against the Railway Labor 
Board’s decision to cut another 10 per cent clip 
from their war pay schedules, have reduced coal 
movements to a minimum and thereby effected a 
very considerable check in production. Railroad 
managers are making a hard fight tn right the 
deficiencies of service, in which they have some- 
thing more than the sympathy of coal operators, 
and it appears that they are making some head- 
way, even though it be slow. 


Railway Operations Cut. 


There is no primary shortage of bottoms. 
Empty open-tops are visible everywhere, but 
competent engines are wanting to hand them in 
and out and “dead’” rolling stock clutters up 
sidings and adds to a thousand other impediments, 
designed and incidental, to regular traffic. Oper- 
ations have been cut down from 50 to 75 per cent 
in the various districts, but railway officials now 
say the worst is over, that vacancies are gradually 
being filled and that, while recovery is likely to 
be gradual, it is now pretty well assured. 


The worst troubles were encountered in handling 
traffic westward. All the roads were involved, 
including even the Virginian and Norfolk & 
Western, but tidewater shipments were favored 
by conditions and suffered much less. For this 
reason the New River and Winding Gulf districts 
were able to maintain a 40 to 45 per cent of opera- 
tions while some of the high volatile districts of 
West Virginia, which had been going at a 100 
per cent rate and had orders to keep it up, were 
reduced to 25 or 30 per cent for the time being. 
The C. & O. alone has over 12,000 loaded coal 
cars on its sidings due to failure of connecting 
roads to accept shipments. The L. & N. dis- 
tricts of Kentucky suffered most. 


The highest that any of them got was two days’ 
car supply per week, while many mines are said 
to have been without any cars for ten days and 
even two weeks. On parts of the system train 
service was all but wholly suspended for this 
length of time. However, reports early this week 
are to the effect that the congestion at Corbin, 
Ky., has been cleared up, that delayed coal loads 
on sidings below that junction town now will 
be moved and that conditions steadily will im- 
prove. 


On the C. & O. it was said Monday that the 
blockade at Russel was being cured and that a 
comparatively free movement would result. Some 
loads consigned to the west are being turned to. 
tidewater from this point. Railroad men say 
tkat many reports of their troubles are maliciously 
false. It is a notable fact that mining’ companies 
gladly are loaning them not only mechanics but 
clerks to cover the temporary shortage. 


Buyers Getting Anxious. 


Most-of the operators continue to- sell at the 
maximum Hoover prices, despite all temptations 
to. get higher rates, but excited. bidders among 
the over-anxious buyers. continue to give the less 
conscientious .an opportunity -to sell. at a higher 
price. Early, this week sales were made. *> steam 
and by-product consumers as high as $5.5, which 
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included a jobber’s commission of 25 cents, Even 
‘at this price, many could not find the tonnage they 
needed badly and it was said that a good many 
industries would be compelled to shut down if 
the present situation is not corrected quickly. 

Railroad fuel demand has been largely reduced 
by a lower rate of traffic and for the time being 
most of the roads are out of the market. Lake 
buyers and domestic retailers, in the presence of 
a rapidly narrowing buying season, find them- 
selves obliged to wait and are depressed by the 
uncertainty as to how long they will be held up. 
Eastern buyers are reported to be taking advan- 
tage of the better shipping opportunities in their 
direction and to have forced the price down to 
$3.40 and $3.45. 

The former union districts, despite hampering 
conditions, continue to show a steady gain in 
non-union operations. On Saturday Kanawha 
was operating 115 mines, employing nearly four 
thousand men and loading nearly 250 cars a day, 
which was a substantial gain over the record of 
the week before. A half a dozen of the larger 
companies have posted notices and are getting 
ready to attempt unorganized operation on a large 
scale. They profess to believe they will succeed 
but are prepared to be patient about it. 


JOHNSTOWN MARKET LIVELY 


Operators Turning Away Orders and Prices 
Go Higher Every Day. 


Jounstown, Pa., July 20.—Following the breaking 
up of the Washington conference the local coal 
market took on renewed activities this week, with 
prices reaching new high levels daily. Buyers who 
held off last week in the expectation that something 
would develop from the conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding have besieged local operators this week 
in an effort to secure as much of the coal produced 
locally as possible. 


Conditions have been made more acute through 
failure of the car supply on the B. & O., no cars 
having been distributed to any of the mines of the 
branch yesterday. Car supply on the P. R. R. re- 
mains good, but prices continue to mount with the 
B. & O. market. 


While production on the B. R.’& P. continues to 
be scant, such coal as is offered is at $5.75, with the 
expectation that it will reach $6.00 by the end of the 
week. P. R. R. loadings were purchased from op- 
erators today at from $4.75 to $5.25, while B. & O. 
was selling at from $4.85 to $5.15, and in one case 
at least reached $5.35 for cars ready to ship. The 
Johnstown wagon loaders continue to work without 
interruption from union sources and are receiving 
from $4.85 to $5.10, but asking considerably more. 


Operators in the union district have not made any 
plans, up to this time, to operate their mines accord- 
ing to the Presidential order. It is stated that 
thousands of miners would return to work immediate- 
ly if assured of adequate protection against possible 
reprisals from the more radical element of the or- 
ganization. Operators point out that’ if the state or 
national government first supply the means of pro- 
tection, have soldiers on ‘the ground as visible ev- 
idence of its intention, the mines could be opened at 
once, but until some such move is carried out it may 
be hard to persuade the men to take a chance. 


Union organizers carried out another surprise at- 
tack this week, when practically all of the workers 
in mines Nos. 9 and 11 of the Penn Mary Coal Co., 
near Heilwood, Indiana County, joined the strike. 
These: mines have been operating steadily since the 
first of the year, 


The principal mines of the Penn Mary Coal Co., a 
subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Co., are still un- 
organized, and the union organizers are bending every 
effort to bring their workers into the organization, 
as well as the employes of the Vinton Colliery Co. 
at Vintondale. 2 ; 

It is understood that new locals organized since the 
strike started have demanded that the workers of Vin- 
tondale and Heilwood be secured. for the organization 
immediately or they will return to work. _... 


BUFFALO MARKET STIFF 


Heavy Demand Springs Up for Bituminous 
as Receipts Shrink. 


So many new things have come up in the coal 
trade this week, or seemed likely to come up, not to 
mention the many things the trade is waiting for 
that refuse to come up, that this report has had to 
be started more than once and the chances are that 
it will be out of date again by tomorrow. Besides, 
the information is not of a sort that leads to any- 
thing definite. President Harding has told the soft 
coal operators to go home and go to mining, Has he 
promised them any definite protection, or has he told 
them what to offer the men or what to do if the 
men refuse the offer? Even if his action implies all 
these things, what do the men really care for it? 

The miners are recorded as refusing to listen to 
the advice or the offers of the other side, They may 
take hold and work on some sort of plan that is 
agreeable to the trade and the community, but they 
will have to come to a great change of heart if they 
do for any length of time. What they will do when 
called on to go back to work, with promise of pro- 
tection, will have to be tried out before anything 
definite is known, It is said that the Governor of 
Pennsylvania is ready to do his best to protect the 
miners. 

So far as can be learned the Allegheny Valley 
operators have not made any move yet, though it is 
supposed that they will do something soon, perhaps 
this week. A better feeling, in fact one bordering on 
confidence, seems to prevail and if it keeps up it will 
add much to the chances of success. At present 
things have not progressed far enough to do away 
with the confusion in the market that has prevailed 
for some time. 


There is now added the uncertainty as to what 
the return to work will do with prices. Here is a 
Pittsburgh operator advising a Buffalo jobber that 
prices will soon go down to $2.50, and quite a few 
jobbers are advising their customers not to buy just 
now if they can help it. Nobody here expects prices 
to go down very far right away, but they will not 
long stay where they are if mining amounts to much. 


Prices Around $6.00 Mark. 


For the demand has sprung up so of late and the 
supply has fallen off, so that the asking price is 
now $6 at the mines for anything that is good. The 
advance has been about $1.50 in a week, and some 
jobbers say that they could sell hundreds of cars 
at that price if they could get them. That the price 
will settle down to something like $3 or a little more 
is generally expected, for it is said that even some 
of the big mining companies are not going to turn 
out coal at less than $3, unless wages go down 
further than they are expected to. It is all in the 
air, though, and will stay so awhile. 


Then there is the car situation. The rail strike 
is hurting the roads badly. They are not able to 
keep their cars in repair as they did. When a car 
goes to the shop it is turned over to new and often 
more or less unskilled men and the work proceeds 
very slowly. More use of the cars will make this 
worse, The bituminous shortage is beginning to tell. 
While some consumers have as much as 80 days’ 
supply, some are about out. The harbor fueling is 
now cut down to 100 tons to the vessel and it is 
hard to get a full supply at any lake port. 


Meanwhile the serious hard coal situation seems to 
have been forgotten. Scarcely anybody is heard to 
speak of it, though the local supply is very small 
and some neighboring towns have but a few tons 
of the small sizes, The real need is small, though, 
and it may all be worked out in a satisfactory way, 
but it locks serious now. 


A few delays of any sort, even after a settlement 
is in sight, will add much to the seriousness of the 
situation. The union is not willing that any pro- 
duction shall take place, no matter who suffers next 
winter. So it appears that the average consumer 
may,as well look to the soft coal supply for at least 
a part of his winter coal. It may at the same time 
happen that such a shift is not so bad as it looks 
now. 


SCARCITY AT BOSTON 


Buyers Are Now Exhibiting More Interest—__ 
Prices Advancing. 


—_— 


An unusual situation obtains in the bituminous — 
spot market in Boston at the present writing, Last — 
week Pocahontas and New River coal was being 
sold quite generally around $7.90 and $8.00 gross 
ton on cars, Mystic, with plenty being offered on 
any indication of a possible purchase. Today there 
is an actual scarcity of bituminous in an around this | 
port with buyers exhibiting more interest than has © 
been manifested for a long time, | 

Not many cargoes, either, are coming to Boston 
from the Roads and when they do the house that 
shipped it, is besieged with inquiries as to whether 
there is any of the cargo not contracted for or 
promised. Not a few of those inquiring are ship-— 
pers whose boats have been delayed at the Southern 
shipping point due to the transportation troubles. 


os 


Buyers Change Sentiments. 


Would-be-buyers are forgetting their sentiments of 
a week to 10 days ago that soft coal was going to 
be considerably cheaper in view of drastic action by 
the Government that would open the mines. They are 
buying such coal as-is to be had around $8.50 a~ 
gross ton on cars and from the reports that come 
to hand from Norfolk, they may have to pay even 
higher prices in the next week or two. 

Shippers that were quoting $7.90 last Friday would 
not sell under $8.10 on Monday and the price Tues-— 
day morning was $8.25. On Wednesday spot quota- 
tions were nearer $8.50 and Thursday saw firm 
asking prices of $8.50 and even $8.60. Even at these 
high prices offerings did not go a-begging, for there 


‘are many consumers whose stocks are down to very 


low proportions; though these may be considered 
among the smaller concerns, 


It may seem an anomaly that while shippers are 
asking prices that range from $8.25 to $8.60 gross 
ton, the school committee of the city of Boston an- 
nounces that it has bought a large shipment of South- 
ern coal for $7.45 gross ton on cars. And it might 
seem as if the daily quotation the present week, fully | 
$1 higher than this city coal, are not really repre- 
sentative of the actual market. The fact is, however, 
that this low figure is really last week’s offering and 
was made to get a desirable piece of business, On. 
last week’s average spot market, the $7.45 price was” 
but 35 to 40 cents under the then current quotations. 


Car Shortage Causes Scarcity. 


The reason for this rapid advance in West Vir- 
ginia coals is not hard to point out. It is not because 
the non-union miners are not outputting coal in the 
same steady manner they have for months, but be- | 
cause of the strike of the railroad workers, which | 
has affected the car supply situation in the West 
Virginia districts to a very marked degree. | 


It is reported in Boston that the Chesapeake 
Ohio is completely tied up, with no cars runnin 
back to the mines; that only 25 per cent. of coa 
cars of the Virginian Ry. are going back to th 
mining region and but 10 per cent. of the Norfol 
& Western. This bespeaks a serious state of affairs 
and indicates that there are a lot of bad order cars . 
which have to be put on sidings, 


Tonnage at the Southern piers has decreased ver 
noticeably the last week and it was reported that 
shipper offered as high as $9 gross ton at the piers 
at Hampton Roads in order to complete a cargo. 
This indicates the scarcity of coal at the port and 
reveals how much must have been disposed of i 
the past two weeks, as close to 400,000 tons was said 
to have been in waiting there around the first of 
July. ‘ 

There has been a noticeable slump in coastwise 
vessel freight rates, quotations being made of 
cents to New York, while barges can be had t 
Boston for $1 and even 95 cents, Steamers are avail 
able at 95 cents and ether vessels at 90 cents. This 
easing is due to the fact that there is 10 per cent. © 
more available ship tonnage at Hampton Roads than 
there is coal tonnage ready for shipment... Once the 
strike situation betters itself. and union mines. 
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West Virgnia get to working, a greater supply of 
coal will mean recovery in vessel freights. 

Pennsylvania coal is being shipped to certain points 
in New England, though the high prices prevailing 
have prevented any great turn over. There is no 
9001 1 or 71 to be had and pool 9 is very scarce. 
There is some pool 10 on which prices are $5.50 to 
86.00, which is an advance of close to $1.50 over 
mrices for the same quality some 10 days ago, Con- 
sumers ii New England in general do not show much 
nterest in Pennsylvania coal, unless we except places 
west of Worcester and north of Fall River, where 
‘idewater coal does not get the same opportunity 
0 furnish successful competition 

The anthracite market is now but a memory and 
the only hard coal available is buckwheat and pea. 
Some of the latter is being sold around the $6 mark. 
Householders are nervous over their winter’s supply 
and are placing their orders with local retailers in 
large numbers, the coal to be furnished them when 
available in order received and at the market price 
at times of delivery. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


Coal Situation Increasingly Disturbing to 
People of the Northwest. 


Now that others are taking the coal strike as 
reaily serious, people of the Northwest are regard- 
ng it with increasing alarm, Three months ago the 
strike seemed to be a small matter which would right 
itself and no one need worry, but with week after 
week moving by and a settlement no closer at hand 
the situation has gradually worked around to being 
disturbing. Unfortunately, aside from what has been 
Jone toward stirring up government officials, the 
Northwest cannot do anything that really contributes 
‘o solving the differences. 

Probably the assurances which have been given 
fo the governor of Minnesota and other Minnesota 
representatives that the Northwest will be given a 
priority of service in coal deliveries will be received 
with considerable irritation in other sections. The 
Northwest has a most effective case built up on the 
unde: iable fact that our winters are longer and more 
severe than anywhere else in the United States. We 
ase ccal for domestic heating earlier and longer than 
anywhere else, but when it comes to having coal 
diverted to this district and other sections restricted, 
the effect will doubtless be as annoying as it was two 
years ago when the rail situation left the coal de- 
liveries in much the same situation as now. 


Assurances Help Some. 


With the assurances which have been given that 
the Northwest would be protected, plus last resort 
moves by the government, there is a little better 
feelirg in the trade. But when the first of August 
is in sight the general feeling is that it is time for 
coal to be moving, Hence these assurances are fine 
for the present moment, but unless they are fruitful 
of early action there will doubtless be the start of a 
stampede effort to get coal’ somehow. 

Of course this will be a most unfortunate move 
and one which will help few and hurt all. But peo- 
ple do not use reason under circumstances now 
prevailing, resorting to the rule of looking out for. 
Number 1. With no more coal than is now available 
on the docks, and that largely of sizes and grades 
that are not popular, the situation is bad. Hard 
coal is down to the vanishing point, and that is the 
Srade which is most needed. Moreover, the stocks 
include the smaller sizes, which are difficult for 
many plants to use. 

There will be the available substitute of a con- 
siderable amount of coke, especially available to the 
Twin Cities, though it is also being shipped to the 
mterior. There is also a coke plant at Duluth, 
which will have some coke available for that section. 
But used alone coke is a hard material for many 
leating plants, With a mixture of hard coal of al- 
most any size it works very well, however, 


_ Governor Preus of Minnesota has been in Washing- 
con urging a priority on coal for the Northwest and 
nas been assured of it by government officials. 
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PRICES UP AT PITTSBURGH 


Prices Are Expected to Reach Ten Dollars— 
Rail Strike Affects Coal 


The Pittsburgh coal market has been on a sky- 
rocket ascent this week, with spot market dealers 
expressing little hope that a more favorable supply 
of fuel will be available in the near future. Prices 
for mine run steam coal touched $6 Wednesday, with 
$6.50 asked for gas coal. Some sales were recorded 
of the latter at $7. 

One dealer, viewing the situation from a critical 
angle, declared that unless the railroad situation is al- 
leviated within the next few days, coal will sell at $10 
in the open market. The consumers who must have 
the fuel, are forced, much against their will, to pay 
spot prices, he said, and must continue to do so as 
long as the rise continues. “We may see either $10 
or $4 coal next week,’ he said. “An exact fore- 
cast is impossible. Several railroads report that a 
number of cars will be available for movement short- 
ly and if it is possible to increase the number of cars 
reaching the Pittsburgh district the first of the week, 
I look for a substantial decline in prices.” 

Most of the small supply of coal that is actually 
coming into Pittsburgh has been arriving over the 
Monongahela division of the Pennsylvania, Pennsyl- 
vania main line, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. The Baltimore & Ohio has 
not shipped a car into Pittsburgh this week, according 
to dealers in touch with the situation, and the shut- 
ting off of the supply from the Fairmont region has 
been largely instrumental in the present demoralized 
situation, 


Only Few Mines Working. 


The mines along the rivers remain closed and few 
barges are seen loaded. Some mines in Westmore- 
land county are shipping small quantities of coal. 
The industrial buyers remain in the market in very 
small numbers, only those who feel that the situation 
will ease in a short period—a week or more—pur- 
chasing to meet immediate needs. It is believed that 
these, if prices continue to advance, will forsake 
their output and shut down at the end of that time. 

On Monday, the spot market opened at $4.65 to 
to $4.75 after a week-end price of $4.50. There was 
a daily advance until the market reached the present 
high level. 

It is impossible to estimate approximately the 
amount of coal entering the Pittsburgh district. In 
eddition to the supply coming in on the railroads, 
there are a number of mines nearby which load two 
or three cars a day and ship by automobile truck. 
These truckloads are brokered without delay and 
most of the supply reaches domestic users and small 
manufacturing plants. 

Large producers still maintain their waiting atti- 
tude, but it is expected some activity will be observed 
within two weeks, when the results of the efforts of 
the operators belonging to the Pittsburgh’ Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association to operate their mines at the di- 
rection of President Harding are known. One or 
two of the larger companies that command a small 
supply of coal are applying all that is obtainable on 
contracts. 


Washington County Sheriff Vigilant. 


In Washington county a few mines are working 
and spasmodic disturbances are reported. Sheriff 
Luellen continues vigilant. Wednesday the sheriff 
reported that shots were fired from nearby hills into 
the Wilson mine at Cokeburg Junction. A crowd of 
men had gathered near the mine and threatened to 
enter, but dispersed upon the officer’s arrival. This 
is the same mine where trouble was averted last 
week, 


The Lincoln Gas Coal Co., through its counsel, has 
charged 14 of its striking miners with violating an 
injunction recently granted the company relating to 
actions of the men about the mines of the company 
at Lincoln Hill, two miles west of Washington. A 
demonstration was averted by Sheriff Luellen, Judge 
James I. Brownson granted a rule on the 14 men, 


requiring them to show cause why they should not” 


be attached for contempt. 


Twenty additional State troopers have been, sta- 


tioned in this district this week to prevent ‘urther 


spasmodic outbreaks. They have been stationed at 
Canonsburg, Avella, Burgettstown and Californial. 


There will be a general compliance with the Presi- 
dent’s request that mining operations be resumed in 
the surrounding territory. A dispatch was received 
in Pittsburgh that the Pennsylvania C. & C. Co. had 
posted notices at all its mines in the Central Penn- 
sylvania field that operations would be resumed upon 
receipt of further detailed information from Wash- 
ington. In the Connellsville field, the W. J. Rainey 
Co. announces operations will be resumed. Of their 
plants, the Paull is now operating 70 per cent and 
the Stewart 80 per cent. 


The success of operations under the President’s 
plan lies in the number of men who will return to 
work. 


Coke has touched $14 a ton, compared with a top 
price of $10 last week. The supply is light, with what 
is arriving coming from the Connellsville field. Many 
of the blast furnaces are down and it is expected that 
others will follow suit. 


Altoona Swamped With Business. 


Avtcona, Pa. July 20.—Steadily increasing de- 
mands for the available coal is having the effect of 
further stiffening prices, Pool 9 and 10 advancing to 
$6.00 or more, although there is little of these grades 
to be obtained here. Pool 11 is bringing $5.50 to $5.75, 
with a dozen buyers for every car that is loaded. 
Unclassified coals are selling readily, particularly to 
the domestic dealers, who are now coming into the 
market. Operators and jobbers are flooded with in- 
quiries. 

Announcement is made by Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation that it has accepted the proposal 
of President Harding for the resumption of opera- 
tions at its mines. 


No date is fixed, however, and further develop- 
ments will be awaited before any attempt is made to 
resume. 


There is a feeling here that there is a lack of punch 
in what the President has said, and the operators 
want absolute assurance of protection for miners and 
property before attempting resumption. It is declared 
that there are many miners who will be glad to re- 
turn to work if they can be steered clear of the in- 
fluence of the U. M. W. leaders who are exerting 
themselves to the utmost to induce them to keep away 
from the mines. 








Twin Cities Notes ; | 








Holmes & Hallowell Co., Minneapolis, have moved 
their main offices from the Plymouth Building, where 
they have been for some years, to 15 South Eight 
street. 

The Pratt Corporation of Minneapolis has filed 
articles, with $250,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are E. C. Pratt, B. A. Pratt and Clyde E. Pratt; the 
first two of Minneapolis, the last of St. Louis. They 
are in the coal firm of Pratt Bros, and the Republic 
Coal Co. The purpose of the new corporation is to 
deal in general merchandise. 

A move has been started in the city council of Min- 
neapolis looking to establishing a municipal fuel yard. 
The socialist element has been strongly for the step. 
The recent decision of the State Supreme Court that 
the city of Waseca could maintain a municipal coal 
yard has led to the hope that the Minneapolis charter 
might permit the same. The city attorney has been 
asked whether it is possible under the charter. 


A hearing was held last week in Minneapolis on a 
proposed increase of the freight tariff on coal by the 
Louisville & Nashville. The road wants the rate to 
be a joint rate in place of the through rate’ now in 
force. This would increase the rate by 93 cents from 
the Kentucky districts. Coal interests have opposed. 
the change, while the railroads generally have favored 
it, The increase was suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until September Ist, pending 
the hearing which has just been held. Counsel for 
coal shippers set, up that the suspension, if sustained, 
would. result i ina reduction in the cost of coal by $2 a 
ton. 
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CHICAGO MARKET STRONG 


Demand Is Strong and Prices Advance— 
Stocks at Rock Bottom 


Cuicaco, July 21 (Special Telegram)—The Chi- 
cago market has experienced frenzied buying in the 
last two days. Further complications in the rail 
strike, tending to lessen the movement of coal, have 
awakened many heretofore dormant buyers. Presi- 
dent Harding’s plan for reopening the mines is not 
looked upon by either dealers or consumers as a 
means of quick relief for present shortage of coal. 
Consequently the market failed to soften on receipt 
of the news from Washington. Western Kentucky 
coal is still the biggest supply factor in Chicago, but 
prices are stronger, with some sales as high as $7.00. 


The Chicago market for coals, especially western 
Kentucky, which constitutes the bulk of coal moving 
in this section at the present time, was strong and 
much higher during the week past, with prices ad- 
vancing as much as $1 during a ten-day period in 
some instances. The strength in the market last week 
and early this week was due to the failure of the 
conferences in Washington to show signs of settle- 
ment of the strike. 

The latest action on the part of the Government, 
that of inviting the operators to again put their mines 
in operation with the assurance of military protection, 
caused the demand and prices to drop off but slightly. 
It was realized, however, that such action carried no 
assurance with it that the operators would run the 
risk of operation, nor did it solve the labor problem 
for the mines. 

Prices on western Kentucky reached $6.50 last 
week, with $6.25 the market average. Prices on 
eastern Kentucky soared above the Hoover maximum 
price by 25 cents. These supplies are scarce and the 
price would naturally be much higher if some of the 
operators did not feel obligated to do all in their 
power to keep the market in check, following their 
promise to Mr. Hoover. 

Retailers and wholesalers are taking a very sane 
attitude on the market in and near Chicago. From 
all reports, they are advising their customers to hold 
off buying at present price levels, in the expectation 
of resumption of mining activities and consequent 
lowering of prices. However, many of the customers 
are in desperate need of coal and are calling for sup- 
plies regardless of price and regardless of the possi- 
bility of lower prices following the opening of mines. 


Large Consumers Seeking Coal. 


Late last week the railroads were in the market in 
a big way, as well as a number of the large industrial 
users. This buying spurt took all the available coal 
off the Chicago market, and by the end of the week 
the wholesaler had little or no coal to deliver. 

The railroad strike has served to further compli- 
cate an already bad market situation, by curtailing 
the movement of what coal the operators can offer. 

Mines on the L. & N. were reported down in many 
cases, while those on the Illinois Central are practi- 
cally all sold up. 

From the country, the call for coal for threshing 
purposes is daily becoming more urgent. Stocks in 
the country are at rock bottom, as indicated by the 
demand and also by the survey of retail stocks being 
taken in this section. 

Coke prices are advancing. The demand for this 
grade of fuel is active and the supplies at foundries 
and steel mills are dwindling fast. Connellsville pro- 
ducers are unable to increase their production and in 
the face of a big demand prices are on the upgrade. 


Anthracite will be a very scarce article in Chicago 
this fall and winter, even if production was resumed 
on a large scale immediately. Stocks at the local 
docks are barely over 20,000 tons, and this is practi- 
cally all sold at the present time for early delivery. 
There is no nut or stove sizes available in the Chi- 
cago section.. In spite of the shortage and good de- 
mand, the wholesalers have been able to hold the 
market prices in check, 

Smokeless coals are likewise in good demand in 
this section, and the wholesalers having some available 
supply, are favoring their old-line customers both in 
price and priority of shipments. 











Chicago Notes ee 








C. B. Ritter, retail coal merchant from Newton, 
Iowa, was in Chicago last week. 

A. W. Savage, retail coal man from Coggan, Iowa, 
was in Chicago the end of last week. 

G. C. Cullom, coal and feed dealer from Frankfort, 
Ind., was among the visiting retailers in Chicago this 
week. 

A. Gayant, lumber and coal dealer from New Or- 


jeans, La., was visiting in Chicago during the past 
week, 
F. J. Robers, fuel buyer from Burlington, Wis., 


was among the visitors on the local market this 
week, 

C. J. Fletcher, secretary of the Knox County Coal 
Operators’ Association, was in the city several days 
last week. 

W. J. Spencer, president of the Monmouth Coal 
Co., Monmouth, Ill, was in Chicago on business 
last week. 

Joe Rademacher, 
Milwaukee coal 
past week. 

The Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the U. S. Survey 
held its annual convention in Chicago last week at the 
Hotel Sherman. 


The Murray C. & C. Co. is now located in room 
1108, Fisher Building, having recently given up their 
offices in room 904, 


Jack Harris, formerly salesman for the Peabody 
Coal Co., is now on the sales force of the Union Fuel 
Co., McCormick Building. 


C. L. Nye, dealer in coal and grain, with headquar- 
ters in Omaha, Neb., was among the visiting coal 
men in Chicago this week. 

William Heitzman, western manager of the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., with offices in Cincinnati, made a 
business trip to Chicago last week. 

O. M. Burnett, president of the Chicago and Big 
Muddy Coal Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, made a 
business trip to St. Louis this week. 

H. A. Huskey, vice-president of the Worth-Huskey 
Coal Co., has been spending his week-ends at Lake 
Geneva, Ill., during the warm weather. 

John H. Rhodes, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Dixie Fuel Co., visited the main offices of his 
company in Louisville last week on business. 

J. M. Robson, head of the Marquette Coal and 
Mining Co., Fisher Building, returned from the east 
late last week, where he had been on business. 

Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, returned from the mine strike 
conferences in Washington on Thursday of last week. 

Chester B. Howe, formerly connected with the 
Sterling Midland Coal Co., has been appointed coun- 
try sales manager for the Wolverine C. & M. Co., 
Fisher Building, Chicago. 

G. C. Hall, of Terre Haute, and R. L. Reed, of 
Indianapolis, general manager and vice-president re- 
spectively, of Walter Bledsoe & Co., were in Chi- 
cago last week on business. 

L. A. Wasson, of the Wasson Coal Co., has just 
returned from a trip abroad, where he visited Eng- 
land, Belgium and France, spending considerable time 
studying foreign coal-mining methods. 

The Bell Union Coal Co., recently organized to 
handle the Bell Union Coal and Mining Co.’s output 
at Curlew, Ky., has moved into larger quarters in 
Suite 900-902-904, Old Colony Building. 

J. F. Reiter, of the Consumers Co. and president of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men, will lead a 
delegation to the outing of his organization to be 
held this Saturday, July 22nd. at Park Ridge. 

Word received here the middle of last week stated 
that the Erie Railroad had on hand only eleven days’ 
supply of coal, and the road was forced to take many 
local passenger trains off schedule to save fuel. 

Leon Romanski, president of the Atlas C. & C. 
Co., Chicago, left last week for a vacation in northern 
Wisconsin. Mr. Romanski was accompanied by his 
family and State Line, Wis., was their destination. 

Vice-President and. Manager Ridgeley Rea, of the 
Chicago office of the Deep Vein Coal Co., will sever 


of F, Wittig & Co., well-known 
firm, was in Chicago during the 
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his connections with that concern on September Ist, 
to become associated with the Sterling Midland Coal 
Co. 

The baseball team of the People’s Gas, Light & 
Coke Co., is still leading Zone No. 2 of the Industrial 
League. The Peabody Coal Co.’s team, also in this 
league, turned in a victory last week after four 
straight defeats. 

Harry Ziv, manager of the Chicago office of Walter! 
Bledsoe & Co., had his plans for a week-end vacation - 
interrupted last Saturday when his Packard, which 
he was driving to Antioc, Mich., caught fire and was” 
completely destroyed. 

Francis S. Peabody and Stuyvesant Peabody, of the 
Peabody Coal Co., are officers and directors of a 
newly organized Country Club near Hinsdale, IIl., 
30 miles from Chicago. The new club is known as” 
the Mayslake Hunt Club. ; 

Attorney General Brundage, of Illinois, last week 
offered a reward of $1,000 for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of members of the mob 
which recently committed the assaults and murders. 
at the coal mines near Herrin, Ill. 

The fourth play of the season of the Coal Trade 
Golf Association will be held at the Ridgemoor 
Country Club on July 26th, when competition will 
be for the J. K. Dering Coal Co. trophy, the P. H. 
Holland trophy and F. D. Breit trophy. 

I. L. Runyan, secretary of the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, accompanied 
by M. Malone, made a trip this week covering points 
in the vicinity of Gibson City, Ill, on a campaign to 
secure new members for the association. 

Eight new members were secured for the Illinois 
and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association dur- 
ing the month ending July 15th. The last two to 
join were the Baumann Coal Co., of Racine, Wis., 
and Whitewater Construction Co., Whitewater, Wis. 

The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ 
Association, held in Chicago last week: H. E. Smith, 
of the M, A. Hanna Coal & Dock Co., president; J. 
L. McManon, of Milwaukee, vice-president, and W. 
A. Prinsen, of Chicago, secretary and treasurer. 

A local coal man who has just returned from the 
Northwest says that in the vicinity of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul that the consumers have never experi- 
enced so much uncertainty over the fuel situation. 
Hard coal is selling for $17.50 and higher. Stocks 
are extremely low and many dealers have no coal 
whatever to offer their customers. 

A. H. Speulda, formerly sales manager for the 
Rialto Coal Co., Chicago, has resigned to accept a 
position as manager of the new Chicago office re- 
cently opened by Donk Brothers Coal & Coke Co., 
in the Old Colony Building. The office will handll 
the product of the two Donk mines, and in “—_ 
do a general jobbing business in other coals. 

Reports received from forty-six dealers located 
as many towns in Illinois and Wisconsin show co i 
stocks on hand to be as follows: Anthracite stocks— 
Twenty-five report no anthracite on hand, sixteen 
have less than 50 tons and only five have 100 tons or 
more. Bituminous stocks—Nine dealers without any 
stocks on hand, twenty-two have less than 100 ton 
and fifteen reported between 100 and 500 tons. These 
figures are being compiled by the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. i 








Union Fuel Reorganizes. 


Further reorganization has taken place in the rank 
of the Union Fuel Co. This concern, whose head- 
quarters were formerly located in Chicago, and lat 
in Springfield, Ill., has again opened an office in C 
cago. Andrew Christ, Jr., has been appointed vied | 
president in charge of sales. W. H. Leland, vice- 
president, is general manager and is associated with | 
the Chicago office, where the executive, sales and 
accounting departments are located. C. J. R 
who has been connected with the Peabody Coal Co. 
for 25 years in the capacity of country sales manager, 
has been secured by the Union Fuel Co. as sales 
manager. 

This company operates six mines and will sell all 
grades of bituminous coal, including Indiana, Illinois, 


Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky fuels. The new 
Chicago offices are eee in suite 1804 McCormick 
Building. 
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may be made to reopen strippings. 
- states the mine workers are rabid union adherents, 
‘and few of those holding certificates are expected 


or by the use of non-union men. 
-the strongest force of state police in the country, 
| and also a large National Guard organization, so 
| that the authorities are in a position to promise at 
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Harding Tells Operators to Defy Union 


Miners Having Refused His Plan of Arbitration, the President Asks Bituminous 
Producers to Try to Resume and Promises Protection. 





Having failed to end the bituminous strike by peace- 
ful means, because of the refusal of the miners to 
arbitrate, President Harding has asked the union 
operators to make an effort to resume operations and 


_has given assurance that if local and state authorities 


do not furnish adequate protection to men who want 


to work, Federal troops will be used. 


Some of the operators are preparing to act on his 


"suggestion, and next week attempts will be made to 
start up certain mines in strongly organized districts. 


In western Pennsylvania the work of getting plants 


‘in readiness to resume has already been put under 


way. Some of the mines in central Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and states beyond the Mississippi are also ex- 
pected to make a move to get going. 

In Illinois and Indiana, where miners are required 
to obtain certificates from local examining boards, 
there is little chance of much coal being mined at 
pit operations until the strike is settled, but efforts 
In those two 


to report for work. It will be impossible to bring 
in strike breakers from other states because the 


boards which issue the certificates are usually com- 
| posed of union members. 


The miners of Ohio and western Pennsylvania are 


also very loyal to the U. M. W. for the most part, 


but the operators are in hopes that some coal can be 
dug either as the result of strikers returning to work 
Pennsylvania has 


least a reasonable degree of protection. 
Success of Move Problematical. 
_ There is no way of telling ifi advance what suc- 


/ cess will be met with in the efforts to reopen union 


mines in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. It has been 
repeatedly said that a great many strikers are willing 
and anxious to return to work on the 1917 scale or 
any other terms offered by the operators, but are 
prevented from doing so by threats of violence. The 
next week or two will prove how much truth there 
is to these reports, although it must be remembered 
that what the authorities deem adequate protection 
may not be so considered by men who haye been the 
victims of intimidation, 

Aside from open attacks which can be met by 
state police or other forces of law and order, methods 
more difficult to combat are often resorted to by the 
radical element. Men are told that if they go to 


' work their homes will be blown up and their wives 


and children murdered. And the dynamiting of 
miners’ houses has been resorted to frequently enough 
since the strike started to prove that such warnings 
are not always empty threats. 

It is also true that many operators are not very 


keen about starting up while the strike is on, as it 


invites violence to their property. Hardly a day 
passes but reports come to hand of tipples being 


blown up or burned, and such incidents will doubtless 


increase if an effort is made to reopen mines now 


- idle. 


Attempts to get out more coal will be handicapped 
for the time being’ by the railroad strike, which has 
already reduced the output of non-union mines to the 


extent of a million tons a week. At the same time, 
the rising prices. which have attended the falling 
‘off in non-union output afford an extra incentive to 
other operators to try to get some tonnage on the 
market, 


Government Solidly Behind Operators. 
- The most interesting part of the week’s develop- 


" ments has been the fact that the Government is 
‘now definitely behind the operators and, against the 


union. While President Harding’s message’ to the 
producers was naturally couched in diplomatic 


language, it meant in plain English, “Go ahead and 
open your mine; to hell with the U. M. W.” His 
message to the Governors of the coal producing 
states asked them to give full protection to operators 
attempting to start up, and pledged the use of the 
standing army if difficulties arose with which the 
state officials could not cope. 


The President’s arbitration plan was frustrated by 
the union’s policy committee refusing to accept it 
without impossible modifications. The labor leaders 
asked first that the committee to be selected by the 
President be restricted to a fact-finding commission 
and that no change in the wages or working con- 
ditions contained in the old agreement for the central 
competitive fields be made until the fact-finding com- 
mission completed its work and rendered a report. 


Second, the miners objected to the fact that the 








President’s Message to Operators. 


Following the receipt of the bituminous 
operators’ response to his arbitration proposal, 
President Harding made the following state- 
ment : 

“Gentlemen—I have your decision. I would 
not be frank if I did not confess a disappoint- 
ment of your lack of unanimity. To the large 
majority of you, who have pledged readiness 
to resume activity under the Government’s 
proposal, I must express my own and the 
public’s gratitude. 

“We have now reached a point, owing to 
the refusal of mine workers and the minority 
of your operators to accept the proposed arbi- 
tration, where the good offices of the Govern- 
ment in seeking a voluntary adjustment of the 
dispute between mine operators and mine 
workers are without avail. 

“T cannot permit you to depart without re- 
minding you that coal is a national necessity, 
the ample supply of which is essential likewise 
to common welfare and interstate commerce. 

“The freedom of action on the part of 
workers and on the part of employers does 
not measure in importance with that of public 
welfare and national security. I therefore 
invite you to return to your mine properties 
and resume operations.” 








deliberations and decisions of the proposed arbitra- 
tion commission would not extend to all of the bitu- 
minous coal fields affected by the strike. They con- 
tended that operators representing nearly fifty per 
cent of the tonnage in the strike fields had not been 
in attendarice at the recent conferences and declared 
they had information “that these interests have no 
intention of coming within the purview of the pro- 
visions of your plan of adjustment.” 


Majority of Operators for Arbitration. 


The majority of the bituminous operators repre- 
sented at Washington agreed unconditionally to the 
President’s arbitration plan, while others accepted it 
in principle but suggested certain changes, The asso- 
ciations that accepted the proposal “without reserva- 
tion and qualification” were the Pittsburgh Operators 
Association of Ohio, Illinois Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, Cambridge District, Iowa Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation and Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators 
Association, besides thirty individual operators from 
Monongahela, Marion and Brooke Counties, W. Va. 

The Indiana operators agreed to arbitrate provided 
the board was made up of persons not identified with 
the coal industry either as operators or miners. 

The Pittsburgh and central Pennsylvania operators 
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also indicated their willingness to accept district 
arbitration at the hands of a board of disinterested 
citizens under certain conditions. Among other 
things they stipulated that the strikers must return to 
work, pending arbitration, at a lower scale of wages 
than that which expired March 31st and that the 
check-off question must be left out of consideration, 
as they were strongly opposed to a continuation of 
that system of collecting union dues. 

Most of the Governors to whom the President sent 
telegrams asking them to co-operate in getting the 
mines started up replied with assurances that they 
would take steps to prevent disorder. Others stated 
that mines in their States were in operation and un- 
affected by the strike. 


Pittsburgh Says “Let’s Go.” 


The western Pennsylvania operators, who were 
the most strongly opposed to the Harding plan of 
arbitration, were the first to announce plans for re- 
suming in line with the President’s “invitation.” Mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association 
held a meeting on Wednesday and later made the 
following announcement: 

“It was unanimously decided to comply with the 
President’s invitation to resume operations in the 
Pittsburgh district to the greatest extent possible. 
Work at the mines will be resumed at the wages in 
effect in November, 1917. The practice of collecting 
union initiation fees, dues and assessments, known as 
the check-off will no longer be continued. The wages 
proposed will be upon the basis of $5 per day of 
eight hours for basic day labor; 70 cents per ton for 
machine coal and 87.64 cents per ton for pick coal. 

“The operators generally feel that the statements 
made by the President of the United States, together 
with his assurance of proper protection, have greatly 
clarified the situation and will result in an increase in 
the production of coal. This will be particularly 
true in the non-union fields of the State, inasmuch as 
the many promises made to the unfortunate men who 
ceased work at the request of the union have failed 
to materialize.” 


Lewis Expresses Confidence. 


Leaders of the U. M. W. profess confidence in the 
strength of their position and declare that coal pro- 
duction will not be materially increased as a result 
of the Government’s activities. “There is no possi- 
bility that operators will be able to get workers to 
reopen the mines,’ President Lewis said. ‘Many 
more men are out now than when the strike started 
and they are more determined than ever not to sur- 
render. 


“The operators know this, and they know that they 
cannot put non-union men to work in the mines. Un- 
der the union contract with mine owners the union 
keeps maintenance employes in the mines to pump 
out water and prevent the destruction of the mines 
from natural causes. This contract makes it clear 
that these men will leave their post the minute non- 
union men are employed. They do not have to be 
called out. They walk out.” 

There is a possibility that a break may occur in 
the operators’ ranks and that the strike in parts of 
the soft coal territory may be settled by negotiation. 
It is known that a considerable number of operators, 
especially in Ohio, are willing to enter into an inter- 
state agreement with the union. Those who have in- 
dicated their willingness to confer on this basis do not 
control sufficient tonnage to make the U. M. W. offi- 
cials feel warranted in entering into a wage contract 
with them, but if more operators come around to 
their way of thinking, the labor leaders may enter 
into negotiations with them. 


It was intimated by some of the officers of the union 
who have remained in Washington this week that 
they were willing to treat with the operators con- 
cerning a new wage basis in the event that the pro- 
ducers with a majority of the tonnage in organized 
fields were ready to discuss terms. 


There is nothing to indicate that the Government is 
ready to reopen negotiations with either side to the 
controversy. Apparently President Harding is going 
to give the operators an opportunity to reopen their 
mines, and he has decided to face the problem of 
Government control only if it is proved that the 
unionized fields cannot get sufficient men to produce 
coal to avert the threatened famine. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Supply of Coal at Piers Becoming Small— 
Acute Shortage Anticipated 


The rail strike troubles furnished the coal trade at 
Hampton Roads with the outstanding feature for the 
last week in the form of a scarcity of coal at the 
piers. Difficulties in moving coal in transit and a 
car shortage at the mines are the two chief obstacles 
which have been encountered by the railroads as a 
result of the shopmen’s strike. 


Although the movement of coal from the mines to 
tidewater has been subjected to a sharp concentration, 
the dumpings at the piers have proceeded at a prac- 
tically normal schedule. The average daily dumpings 
so far this month have only fallen short about 5,000 
tons per day of the average for the first six months 
of this year, when there were no obstacles whatso- 
ever in the way of the movement of coal from the 
mines to this port. 


Naturally, in view of the fact that the arrival of 
coal at tidewater from the mines has been greatly 
curtailed on account of the strike troubles, and that 
the dumpings over the piers have nearly kept up with 
the daily average of the last six months, the supplies 
of coal on hand at the three terminals have been 
diminished to a figure considerably smaller than there 
has been since the extraordinary activity of May 
and June of last year, when heavy export movement 
of coal on account of the British coal strike caused 
such heavy inroads on the coal supplies on hand at 
this port. 

Of the three railroads the Norfolk & Western is 
the greatest sufferer in the above respect. The Vir- 
ginian, on account of having no Western outlet for 
its coal, is the lightest affected of the three. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio, although like the Norfolk & 
Western in having a considerable portion of its coal 
moving westward, is far from being as badly affected 
in this respect as the Norfolk & Western. 


Dumping Decrease. 


The amount of coal on hand is as follows: Nor- 
folk & Western, 26,458 tons; Virginian, 77,350 tons, 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 39,950 tons, making a 
total of 143,758 tons at Hampton Roads, against 
298.506 tons the same time last week. 

When compared with the dumpings for the same 
period of June, the dumpings for July up to Friday, 
the 14th. show a considerable decrease. The Norfolk 
& Western has dumped to date this month 220,517 
tons, while for the corresponding period of June their 
_dumpings were upward to 400,000 tons; the Vir- 
giniay’s dumpings to date are 204,000 tons, about 
equal to last month; the Chesapeake & Ohio is about 
50,000 tons behind June’s record with 136 974 tons. 

From present outlook of the situation it appears 
that boats arriving next week for coal will experi- 
ence considerable delay in waiting for their coal, as 
tre shortage at port promises to become more acute 
for the next week. 

The shortage of coal at port and the difficulties and 
delays encountered in moving coal from the mines 
have caused the price to climb. Pools No, 1 and No. 
2 are selling for from $6.75 to $7, and in some cases 
prices over $7 have been asked for Pool No. 1. The 
high volatile pools have risen right along with the 
low volatile 

In spite of these high prices which are being quoted 
on small lots of free coal most shippers are adhering 
to the Hoover maximum of $6.44. 


One Saar ben on trade affairs states 
“There are about 5.000 operators. 450,000 
striking miners and about 115,000,000 people.” 
From the politician’s standpoint, one might 
f what chance have the 5,000 op- 
As we bave said before, the coal 
‘nterests need all the friends they can muster, 
‘ov-nalistic and otherwise. and should take 
stens to assure that they do not stand alone 
“sa mere group of 5,000 men in comparison 
“th the vast remaining numberof the, popula- 
Tor. it ' ‘ : re 


fairly osk, 


prs Hal O pat 


BRITISH COAL COMING 


Some Shipments Already Arranged For and 
More Are in Prospect. 


British coal will secon be headed this way in con- 
siderable quantities, as a result of the acute shortage 
of bituminous in the principal seaboard markets and 
the soaring prices. Information obtained yesterday 
from the American agents of London exporters was 
to the effect that several orders have already been 
placed and that negotiations involving a much larger 
tonnage are under way. 

Railroads are the principal buyers so far, although 
certain public utilities are also making inquiries and 
in some cases are believed to have arranged for 
shipments either direct or through the American 
companies that have been supplying them under con- 
tract.. The railroad strike coming on top ‘of the 
miners’ strike has made it impossible to insure full 
deliveries from the usual sources, and the buyers 
have put it up to the contractors to make new ar- 
rangements. 

Cables from the other side say that the market 
is being flooded with inquiries for both Welsh and 
North Country coals. Several steamers have already 
been chartered, it is said. In fact, so numerous are 
the inquiries that both coal prices and freight rates 
are advancing, The first charters to carry British 
coal to this country were made at around 7s. 6d. to 
7s. 9d., but 9s. is about the going rate at present. 

Welsh Admiralty grades are up two or three shil- 
iings a ton from their recent low, and a smaller ad- 
vance has taken place in the gas coals. 

Two cargoes of British coal have arrived at Boston 
recently, and one cargo of Welsh anthracite at New 
Bedford. A few small lots brought over in ballast 
were unloaded in New York. Ever since the strike 
started the possibilities of making imports from 
Great Britain has been discussed, but nothing has 
been undertaken on a large scale until this week. 

Now, after nearly four months, conditions appear 
to be ripe and unless the strikes are settled suddenly 
the mevement is likely to attain considerable volume. 
Last year 1,500,000 tons of American coal was 
shipped to the United Kingdom while the British 
miners’ were on strike, and they were only out three 
months. Now conditions are reversed, and there is 
no way of measuring the probable extent of the 
relief that will have to be obtained from England. 


Cost of British Coal Delivered Here. 


Current quotations on Admiralty coal are about 
34s. to 35s. c. i. f. New York, Philadelphia or Boston. 
{t is understood that arrangements are being made 
for shipments,.to all three of those ports. North 
Country gas coals are a shilling or two cheaper than 
the Welsh grades, 

At the present rate of exchange, a price of 35s. is 
equivalent to a little less than $8 in American money. 
Quotations are on the basis of “c. i. f. and discharged 
free,’ which means that the charterer or the con- 
signee has to bear the stevedoring expense, amount- 
ing to about 40 cents a ton, as well as the harbor 
freight of say 35 cents. The price delivered in small 
barges would therefore be about $8.75 alongside. 
This is a dollar or so a ton below the prevailing 
price for Pennsylvania or southern coal in New 
York harbor. 

It takes from three to four weeks to get coal over 
here from the other side, after the order is actually 
placed. This makes it a dangerous speculative propo- 
sition, as the coal or railroad strike, or both, might 
be over by the time the cargo arrived and prices 
could easily drop several dollars a ton. 

However, some of the inquiries are reported to be 
from houses that are evidently willing to buy on 
speculation, and offers of British coal are being made 
by ship brokers and others who appear to be bent 
on getting orders and then taking a chance on 
covering at a profit. This class of speculators fig- 
ured prominently in the export boom of 1920, and 
now have their eyes open for opportunities to make 
a quick turn in the import game. 

Making all allowances for a certain amount of 
exaggeration and wild rumors, such are always pres- 
ent when trade conditions are abnormal, it seems 
like'y that the importation of British coal will be a 








feature of some importance in the near future. O: 
course all the coal that could be brought over would 
only be a drop in the bucket as compared with Amer 
ican requirements, but as it will all go to few markets 
on the seaboard it promises to cut some figure. 
The U. M. W. may appeal to the British miners 
not to produce coal for shipment to America whil 
the strike is on, but these pleas are apt to fall ¢ 
deaf ears, considering that the American miners did 
not scruple to aid in breaking the British strike o 
1921. ; f 
One report is that orders for 300,000 tons o: 
British coal for shipment to this country have already 
been placed. The buyers include some of the larges| 
American bituminous mining companies, whose own 
operations have either been tied up by the mine 
strike or are unable to ship in normal volume be 
cause of the railroad situation, 7 
The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. and_ the 
Wentz Co. are two of the interests mentioned | 
this connection. These concerns have brought hea 
tonnages of southern coal to New York in the last 
few months, and now that the movement of that 
supply is interfered with by the rail strike, it is r 
ported that they are arranging to protect their cus 
tomers by importations from Great Britain. Both 
companies have large contracts with public utilities, 
It was stated at the Department of Commerce 
Washington on Thursday that 600,000 tons or mae 
of shipping would be emp'oyed in bringing Englis 
ccal to the United States. 


















Buffalo Notes 








Buyi-g poor cecal and shipping it away beyon 
Montreal, only to have it refused, is one of the for 
tunes of the bituminous jobbing trade these days, — 


The receipt of West Virginia soft coal by lake fror 
Ohio ports has dropped off for the present, though 
more has been bought. None was reported during the 
past seven days. 


W. C. Tait, of the Yates Coal Co., returned thi 
week from his vacation in Canada. He reports 
the coal situation in Toronto is pretty serious, so 
as coal on sale is concerned.. 


The golf tournament of the Buffalo coal men i 
passed one round and the contest is now divided int 
two parts. Winners are bunched for the cup trophy 
and losers are playing for a golf bag. Another wee! 

or so will settle it all. | 


J. T. Roberts, president of the Buffalo Bituminou: 
Association, has returned from his annual visit — 
his old home at Weatherly, Pa. The trip was mad 
with family by automobile, the return, a distance 0i 
330 miles, was made in one day. 


One of the big advances made in the coal industri 
is in coke, which remained at about $7 a ton t 
lately. The bee-hive variety ran entirely out and then 
the by-product output took up the lead and it is no | 





 , as high as $12 at the ovens. 


. Nicol and W. N. Campbell are tiding ov i 
bee Fe coal business by letting the offices go sla 
and spending their spare time raising are re | 
on their land at Irving, up the lake shore. LR 
Barnett is also a temporary “agriculturist” ‘on th 
Canadian shore. ] 
The strike situation locally is not improving. Me | 
who have worked years in railrad shops have, throug gh 
strikes and lavo%s. taken together, worked but two. 4 
three moths during the pest twe've. Some of the 
complai> thet they are sti!] made to do picket dut 4 
for which they receive no pay. The strikers’ have | 

“ 
a | 


a~ ol tained little or no advantage, 


Dangers Even for Clerks. 


We notice that in Cincinnati wholesale coal i 
terests have volunteered to assist the railroads in 
their clerical work, but even at this sort of thing 
the matter of protection is important. 

At one of the lake front cities wholesale coal con 
panies arranged to furnish clerks for coal dock offic 


. but after there had been one or two cases of snipin 
.as the men went to and from their work. 
. deemed advisable to withdraw the volunteers. — . 


it. wa 
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E. J. MILLSPAUGH DIES 





Well Known Utica Coal Man Passes Away 
at the Age of 61. 


| Edward J. Millspaugh, long prominent in the coal 
trade, passed away in Utica, N. Y., on July 14th. His 
health had been failing for a considerable time and 
he had been confined to his home since January 
last. 

Edward Judson Millspaugh was born in Richmond, 
-N. Y., June 20, 1861. His ancestors originally came 

from Holland and settled in Orange County, New 
' York, in 1720; the first so far as known being Mat- 


1 


thias Miltzbach. The name has been Americanized 
into Millspaugh for several generations. He was 
the eldest son of Doctor Isaac Little and Deborah 
Barron Mundy Millspaugh. 

Mr. Millspaugh was educated in the public schools 
of his native town and at 18 became a clerk in a hard- 
ware store in New York City. He later accepted a 
_ position in the purchasing departmeit of the New 
_ York Central Railroad. On Jure 1, 1887, he came to 
Utica as assistant to Jesse L. Eddy, then resident 
sales agent of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 
ard on January 1, 1890, he was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Eddy. On June 1, 1890, he founded the firm of 
Millspaugh & Green, with offices in Utica, Syracuse 
and Rochester, and in the last two cities did both a 
_ wholesale and retail business. 

In 1905, the firm was incorporated as The Mills- 
/ paugh & Green Co. From its organization this com- 
_ pany has distributed the Lackawanna anthracite pro- 
» duced by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., and 
later by the Hudson Coal Co., in the territory west of 
‘ Schenectady, N. Y., reached by the lines of the New 
York Central System. This territory comprises a 
; large part of northern and western New York, East- 
| ern Ontario, western Quebec and the states of Ohio, 
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Indiana and Michigan, with sales agencies in Cleve- 
land, Ohio and Detroit. 

In addition to being the president of this company, 
Mr. Millspaugh for a long time has been president of 
the Mohawk Valley Coal Co., of Utica; the Genesee 
Valley Coal Company, of Rochester ; vice-president of 
the Oneida National Bank of Utica, and a director of 
the International Heater Co. For many years he was 
treasurer of the Utica Rescue Mission and a trustee 
of Westminister Presbyterian Church. In politics he 
was a Republican. He was a member of the Bankers’ 
Club of New York, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and many local organizations. 

On June 20, 1887, Mr. Millspaugh married Anna 
Bell Mase of Matteawan, daughter of Hon. Willard 


MILLSPAUGH 


H. Mese. Surviving are his wife; his son Francis 
C. Millspaugh of Lowell, Mass.; a grand-daughter, 
Ain Elizabeth; a brother Doctor Willard P. Mills- 
paugh, and two sisters, Mrs. L. M. Phillips and Miss 
Mary B. Millspaugh, all of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Funeral services were held at Mr. Millspaugh’s late 
home on July 17th, and the burial will be in the 
Moravian Cemetery of Staten Island. 





Logan Mines Make New Record. 

The Logan field of West Virginia set another new 
record in June when more than 1,700,000 tons of coal 
were mined and shipped, this surpassing all loading 
records for any single month in the history of the 
held. 

Total loading for the month amounted to 34,232 
cars, equivalent to 1,711,600 tons. Such a large ton- 
nage is approximately double the peak production of 
the war. 

Operators in the Logan field are of the opinion that 
the year’s production will aggregate 15,000,000 tons. 
They base that on the fact that the output for the 
first six months of the year was in excess of 6,325,000 
tons. 


In 1921 the Logan mines produced 10,589,744 tons, 


MASSACHUSETTS’ COAL SUPPLY 


Retailers Had 315,000 Tons of Anthracite 
in Stock on July Ist. 


E. C. Hultman, Fuel Administrator of Massachu- 
setts, has issued the following statement : 

“On April Ist at the beginning of the strike, there 
were 726,611 tons of domestic anthracite in the yards 
of Massachusetts retail coal dealers. Since that time, 
to July Ist, they have received 421,923 tons and have: 
delivered 833,143 tons, leaving stocks in their yards 
on July Ist, of 315,391 tons. The annual consumption: 
in Massachusetts of domestic anthracite is about 
5,500,000 tons. 


“Production since April Ist has been practically 
nil, and with the exception of pea coal there is no 
other domestic size available for shipment from stor- 
age at the mines. If production is not commenced 
without delay, those who are dependent or rely upon 
anthracite for domestic fuel will experience tem- 
porary difficulty in obtaining an ample supply. The 
source of our fuel supply is outside of this Common- 
wealth and we must depend upon the National Goy- 
ernment to protect our health and welfare; therefore, 
on June 19th I called the attention of Secretary 
Hoover to our anthracite situation. 


“Bituminous or soft coal and coke are available 
substitutes fer anthracite as a domestic fuel. These 
two fuels are now being profitably used, either ex- 
clusively or mixed with anthracite, in the 
heating apparatus by many householders who are 
interested in helping themselves. Despite the strike 
there is no scarcity in Massachusetts of bituminous 
coal of the highest grade. There are also large ac- 
cumulations of coke in many cities of the Common- 
wealth. 


present 


“To secure and maintain the goodwill of their cus- 
tomers, as well as from a sense of public duty, I find 
that the dealers generally have endeavored to ration 
their supply of hard coal with fairness to the public. 
In this way most householders will have a partial 
supply of anthracite before winter sets in. 

“There has been no increase in the price of anthra- 
cite at the mines and the freight rate on the newly 
mined coal received all-rail will be from 40 cents to 
50 cents per ton less than that paid cn coal now in 
dealers’ yards. 

“The coal dealers assure me that they will continue 
to distr bute equitably their supply or anthracite. 
Therefore, there seems to be no necessity at the pres- 
ent time for the Fuel Administrator to issue 
latory orders or take drastic action. 


regu- 


“Local Fuel Administratcrs should keep in close 
touch with their situation and the dealers in order 
t’at the interests of the publ’¢ may be safeguarded.” 





INDIANA MINES MERGE 





Three Companies Combine Under Nar=s of 
Knox Consolidated Coal Co. 


Three large Indiana mining companies have been 
mereed under the name of the, Knox Consolidated 


Coal Co. The concerns involved are the American 
Coal Mining Co., of Brazil; the Indian Creek Coal 
& Mining Co.. of Indianapolis, and the Oliphant- 


Jehnson Coal Co., of Vincennes. 

Four mines, including the American No. 1 mine at 
Bicknell, one of the largest in the country, with an 
output of over 1,000,000 tors a year, are included in 
the deal. They are all located in the vicinity of 
Bickrell: 

Details of the financing have not been officially 
announced, but it is said that $5,000,000 of common 
stock will be issued. 

E. G. Logsdon, head of the Indian Creek Company, 
will be president of the Knox County Consolidated 
Coal Co., and W. M. Zeller, Jr., who has been presi- 
ceat.of the American Coal Mining Co., will be secre- 
tery-treasurer. H, A. Glover, of the Martin-Howe 
Ceal Co., Chicago, is sales manager. 

Directors are Mr. Logsden, W. J. Snyder, Brazil; 


~F, L, Oliphant, Vincennes; H. R. McClellan, Bick- 


nell, and Simon Zeller, Brazil. 
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CANADA’S COAL SUPPLY 


Has Plenty of Bituminous Now, but Future 


Outlook Is Uncertain. 


A summary of the Canadian coal situation, present 
and prospective, has been issued by S. J. Cook, chief 
‘of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. According to Mr. 
“Cook’s views, there will be a pronounced shortage of 
anthracite next winter, while the western provinces, 
which depend to quite an extent on lake receipts for 
their fuel supply, may also be short of bituminous. 
Less apprehension is felt regarding the bituminous 
supply of eastern Canada. 

“There will probably be a shortage of anthracite 
for domestic use in Canada next winter,” says Mr. 
Cook. “Imports into central Ontario of anthracite 
in domestic sizes during the six months ending June, 
1922, amounted to 776,000 tons, as compared with 
1,421,000 tons, the average quantity imported during 
the same period in the three preceding years. 


On Half Rations. 


“Of the same grades the Province of Quebec re- 
ceived 240,000 tons this year, as compared with an 
average importation of 515,000 tons in the three pre- 
ceding years. The percentage of the average supply 
received by Ontario this year is, therefore, 55 per cent 
and by Quebec 47 per cent. 

“These figures in themselves are not startling, but 
when the situation in the United States, whence an- 
thracite coal for these provinces comes, is reviewed it 
appears that stocks at the mines, accumulated, in an- 
ticipation of the great strike now in progress, have 
been practically wiped out, and the most recent news 
from the anthracite fields indicates that only the 
smaller sizes are now being offered. 

“Tt ds also pointed out that even if mining is im- 
mediately resumed, the movement of the grain crop 
and the increased movement of freight other than coal 
consequent upon the revival in industry as a whole, 
will make it impossible for the railways properly to 
handle coal available for shipment with the probable 
consequence that a congestion in traffic will tie up the 
coal supply. The railwaymen’s strike will tend to ag- 
gravate the situation. 


Imports for Six Months. 


“From an industrial point of view the situation does 
not appear to be so bad. While during the six months 
ending June, Ontario imported bituminous round and 
run-of-mine amounting to 2,366,000 tons as compared 
with an average for the period in the three preceding 
years of 3,000,000 tons, the importations of bitumin- 
ous slack amounted to 673,000 tons as against an 
average of 591,000 tons for the same period in the 
three preceding years. 

“Quebec received 590,000 tons of bituminous round 
and run-of-mine, as compared with an average im- 
portation in the same months of the three-year period 
of 899,000 tons. Imports of bituminous slack into 
Quebec in the six months amounted to 186,000 tons, 
as against an average for the period of 178,000 tons. 

“It is to be noted that much of the coal dumped 
at the Head of Lakes finds its way into Manitoba and 
the western provinces and the receipts at the Head of 
Lakes for the first six months of the present year 
amounted to only 1,600 tons of bituminous round and 
run-of-mine as against a three-year average of 350,000 
tons. 

“No bituminous slack has been reported this year, 
while the three-year average receipts at the Head of 
Lakes for the period amounted to 24,000 tons. 


No Anthracite by Lake. 


“No anthracite has been received at the customs 
ports at the Head of Lakes this year. In the three 
preceding years an average of 71,000 tons had been re- 
ceived by this time. 

“Complete figures regarding the output of coal from 
Canadian mines during the six months ending June 
are not yet available. It is probable that British Co- 
lumbia will be the only province to maintain its aver- 
age output. The Maritime Provinces should from 
now on continue to show increased output, and it is 
probable that the strike in the United States mines 

- will make possible the expansion of markets for mari- 
time coal. 


“The output from the mines of Alberta has been 
very considerably reduced during the past three 
months, while the larger mines in Saskatchewan have 
been operating fairly steadily. Many small mines in 
the latter province have, however, been operating on 
part time only. 

“From Toronto the demand for anthracite is re- 
ported as increasing, but the call for bituminous con- 
tinues light, with sufficient on hand and coming for- 
ward to meet all demands.” 


URGES LIBERAL STOCKING 


Boston Chamber of Commerce Admonishes 
Bituminous Users to Play Safe. 


Howard Coonley, chairman of the Committee on 
Commercial and Industrial Affairs of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, has issued a statement advis- 
ing manufacturers in Massachusetts and generally 
throughout New England to build up and maintain 
adequate reserve supplies of bituminous coal, against 
a probable shortage in the fall and winter. 


“The coal strike has now been in effect more than 
three months,” he says, “apparently without detri- 
mental results to New England industry. There has 
been no shortage of coal and reports to the Massa- 
chusetts fuel administrator indicate that public utilities 
have. from two to three months’ supply on hand. 
On the whole, private industries are also fairly well 
stocked for future needs although some companies 
have withheld orders in the expectation of reduced 
freight rates, 

“With the approach of autumn there will, however, 
be new developments, Grain shipments will divert, to 
the West, rolling stock ordinarily used for coal trans- 
portation. Before that shortage is relieved cold weather 
will be upon us and much coal in reserve supplies will 
be routed to the Northwest. Unless the -railroad 
strike finds an early settlement it will add very con- 
siderable difficulties to the prompt delivery of coal 
supplies to New England. 

“In view of these facts it seems prudent to recom- 
mend that New England manufacturers immediately 
check up their probable coal requirements. | Prompt 
action in ordering a reasonable future supply may 
save our industries from being caught in the fall fuel 
jam. 

“In short, it is recommended that a reserve be es- 
tablished and thereafter current requirements be met 
by frequent’ purchases until the coal crisis is past.” 





Anti-Journalistic Group Decreasing. 


In the politics of many European countries 

there is a faction known as the anti-clerical, a 
rather bitter, irreconcilable group. In the coal 
trade there is, it would appear, a similar group 
of corresponding unimportance that might be 
called the anti- journalistic. 

During nearly 40 years’ experience, in which 
we have noticed steady increase in the recogni- 
tion accorded to the press, there are some, it is 
found, that are still outside the breastworks 
and probably never can be brought into camp. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the rela- 
tive importance of this group is steadily de- 
creasing. 

It should be a matter of satisfaction to the 
patrons of the trade press to know that they 
are so distinctly the leaders of the industry. 


Stocks on Lake Superior Docks. 
According to a report courteously furnished by the 
Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association, the 
stocks on July Ist on the commercial docks at Duluth, 
Superior, Ashland, and Washburn were as follows: 


Date Anthracite Bituminous 
Jrlyade O22 ee 363,771 1,498,276 
‘fib AR ARPA wre 400,395 4,342,467 


The greater part of the bituminous peal had al- 
ready been sold. “ 
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BY-PRODUCT PLANTS BUSY 


Are Turning Out Extra Tonnage to Make Up 
Loss of Beehive Coke. | 


To replace the deficit in beehive coke caused by the | 
strike in the Connellsville region and other beehive 
coke districts, the by-product ovens are now producing 
at a rate above even the average for 1920. 

Total output of by-product coke in June was 
round numbers 2,580,000 net tons, against a month | 
average of 2,565,000 tons in 1920, the record years 
The average output per working day was 86,000 n 
tons, an increase of 5 per cent over the May average, 
The month’s production represented 70 per cent of th 
aggregate capacity of the ovens. Of the 71 plants in 
existence, 58 were active and 13 idle. 

These statistics are based on reports by the U. Sa 
Geological Survey from 70 plants and include an esti- | 
mate for the one plant not heard from. , 

Because of the low production of beehive coke—) 
458,000 tons against a monthly average of 1,748, 
tons in 1920—the total output of all coke was only 
3,038,000 tons. This was 70.5 per cent of the monthly _ 
average of all coke in 1920. 

Average monthly production of by-product and bee- | 
hive coke in recent years is shown below, together 
with output for March, April, May and June of uel 
current year: 


ay is 





By-product Bechive | 
1917 monthly average......... 1,870,000 2,764,000 
1918 monthly average ......... 2,166,000 2,540,000 © 
1919 monthly average......... 2,095,000 1,638,000 
1920 monthly average......... 2,565,000 1,748,000 
1921 monthly average......... 1,660,000 "463,000 
March, 1922 .4..:.0n. eee 2,137,000 hice | 
April, 1922°. 5,0 See 2,208,000 528,000 
May, 1922 . 2. is..00een ee 2,537,000 432,000 
Jane, 1922 .....0) 2,580,000 458,000 i 


To make the coke produced, it is estimated, re- 
quired 4,429,000 tons of coal, of which 3,707,000 ton 
was used in by-product ovens and 722,000 tons in i | 
hive ovens. The present monthly rate of consum 
tion of coking coal is thus about 1,300,000 tons te 





the 1921 average, but is still 2,660,000 tons below th 
average in the year of maximum demand, 1918. 


BEGINS CAR INQUIRY 





















I. C.'C. Is to Devise Means for Detect 
Misrepresentations by Operators. 


Anticipating a serious car shortage with the ending 
of the bituminous strike, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is preparing to make new rules for in- 
suring a fair distribution of available equipment. Com 
plaint has been made that certain operators have a 
habit of over-stating the capacity of their mines at 
such times, so that the railroads will give them — a 
higher rating. 

The Commission began a hearing in Washington 
this week with a view to finding a way for detecting 
and putting a stop to this practice. Commissioner 
Aitchison is presiding at the hearing. 

A. G. Gutheim, formerly attached to the Car Sem 
vice Section of the American Railway Association, 
was the first witness. He was asked if the presen 
rules contained any provisions for checking up reports 
made by operators as to their mine capacity, and if it 
was possible to detect misrepresentations. } 

Mr. Gutheim said some reports of false returns 
had been investigated by the railroads and by the 
Railroad Administration. He said they found ground 
fér some of-the reports. The rules, however, he said, 
made no provision for catching — operators who might 
make false reports. 

He said the railroads, when they found such moves 
by the operators, took steps to cut down their car 
supply. Sometimes, he said, it was not possible to 
detect schemes whereby operators, in times of car 
shortage, increased their car supply beyond what they 
were entitled to receive. 





The Garden City Coal Co. has’ Caer a site for a 
new coal yard at Garden City, L. I. <0410) 
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FAIRMONT FREIGHT RATES 


New Tariffs on Coal to Various Destinations 


East and. West. 


George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, has 


, compiled the following table showing how the 


coal from the Fairmont 
those in effect prior to 


new freight rates on 
region compare with 


July Ist: 


Rates Effective 


Destination (East July 1, 1922 Former Rates 


Melerra, Alta, W. Va.... 1.51 NT 1.68 NT 
We@akland, Md...... ..... 1.64 1.82 
| Cumberland, Md. ..... 1.76 1.96 
_-Hagerstown, Md. . 2.96 GT 3.29 GT 
Erancock: -VWW.-Va. ..... 2.58 2.87 
' Shippensburg, Pa. 2:96 3.29 
meeeoding, Pa. “........ 2.96 3.29 
E-OLtStOwt,, Pde is...... 2.96 3.29 
—stapvelc kal ME ee 321 Prepay 3:57 Prepay 
BBaltimore, Md. ....... 3.09 3.43 
i Bae Dn. fOr 
Trans - Ship) 
; within Capes. 2.84 3.18 
= aes Bs for 
i Trans - Ship) 
outside Capes 2.50! 2.78 
Mort Reading, N. J..... 3.34 a7 
Pinladelphia, “Pa: ..... 3.09 3.43 
mNewark, NivJ..o....... 3.34 3.71 
tmjersey City, N. J...... 3.34 3.71 
je New Haven, Conn..... 3.84 4.27 
| Washington, D. C..... 3.09 3.43 
» Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 2.84 Doha 
5 (WEST) 
| Lorain (Lake), Ohio.. 1.99 2.201%4 
Wecleveland, Ohio ...... 1.99 2.20% 
@ekron, Ohio .:........ 1.82 2.01% 
feeMansfield, Ohio-...... 2.03 2.261% 
| Youngstown, Ohio .... 1.64 1.82 
columbus, Ohio. ....... 1.89 2.10 
SUE g th LO) 2.14 2.38 
anton OHIO wc." ... 1.82 2.01% 
Ler sO) (cad ain ae 2:39 2.66 
Avion OHIO. 25... 2.14 2.38 
eciicinniat, Ohio ...... 1.89 2.10 
metroite Michs 0.5... 2.58 2.87 
@eackson,. Mich. ....... 271 3.01 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 3.09. 3.43 
~“Grand: Rapids, Mich. .. 3.28 3.64 
febnisings Michs-....... 2.90 Sze 
ment, Michs .......... 2.90 3.22 
7 “Saginaw, IVE IM a fete e.0.0 3.28 3.64 
Melincagos il oo. 5s... 3.09 3.43 
| Fort Wayne, Ind. ..... 2.90 ae? 


Ohio Ports, Shipments. 


Bituminous coal loaded into vessels at Ohio lake 


ports, for cargo and bunker purposes, for the 
_ season to end of June is as follows: 
Port 1920 1921 1922 
Moledo...... 902,636 uZ55230 2,674,104 
Soandusky .... 209,334 520,099 786,549 
Biuron ....... 577,492 749,721 7,946 
Beorain «..... 817,355 1,235,202 27 ol 
Cleveland 112,713 1,271,202 55,472 
Ashtabula 475,089 1,931,862 75,044 
Conneaut 723,735 418,088 43,000 
Birie 2..5..:. 53,078 498,261 42,396 
Bical =... 4 13,871,432 9,749,688 3,711,822 


F 


following directors were elected: J. W. Peale, New . 
York; C. T. Denly, Cleveland; Clem Vogelsang, 


j 
{ 
* 


e 


1 





_ Hitt, president ; 
_ Lyons, secretary and treasurer. 
~ Messrs. Peale, Rawlings and Hitt paid a visit to 


pian 


Elkland C. M. Co. Election. 


At the annual meeting of the Elkland Coal Mining 
‘Co., held at Charleston, W. Va., on July 10, 1922, the 


‘Charleston ; 

lumbus. 
The directors elected the following officers: 

C. T. Denly, vice-president ; 


D. C. Hitt, Columbus; I. V. Lyons, Col- 


1D (Ge 
Tey’: 


the mine at Elkhurst. ' 
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WHY THE UPROAR? 


Certain Matters Have Merely Taken the Usual 
and Natural Course. 


Certain of the trade papers have undertaken 
to preach vociferously on certain features in 
the recent past. ‘The Herrin massacre is the 
basis for much criticism, and so is the Presi- 
dent’s action in regard to the coal strikes. 

Considering matters as they are rather than 
as we would like to see them, we might 
properly ask why should there be any surprise 
expressed, as is done in certain articles, with 
regard to the affair at Herrin. Surely it 
should be apparent to all grown-up people that 
there is a remarkable absence of law and order 
in this country.. Superficially all may appear 
peaccful enough, but a mere pin-prick starts 
things going. Lynch law is the order of the 
day in the South, and why not in southern 
Illinois, where Southern tendencies have been 
so strong ever since Lincoln’s early days? 

The unruly school boy, freed by modern 
legislation from the fear of the rod, defies his 
teacher with impunity, The young gangster, 
knowing the leniency of the courts, has little 
fear of the policeman. If his activitiessbecome 
altogether unbearable and he is sent to jail, 
he is entertained there with moving pictures 
and various other projects for his amusement 
and welfare. Under these circumstances, is 
it any wonder that there is not the respect for 
our institutions that there should be? 


Usual Outcome at Washington. 


Some publications go far in their condemna- 
tion of the President. But why should there 
be any surprise expressed at the outcome of 
events’ It must have been known in advance 
that when Washington took a hand in the 
strike game the interests of the operators 


would not he the prime consideration. The 
President has to consider the interests of all 
the people rather than the interests of the coal 
fraternity, and the great point is to get the 
mines going as soon as possible. 

Obviously, he cannot pass judgment in ad- 
vance and declare what rates should be estab- 
lished. It is unfortunate that the union scale 
is so high by comparison with the non-union, 
but that is a point that he was perhaps not 
informed on. So what more natural than to 
say, “Return at the old rate,” it being under- 
stood, of course, that this is merely temporary ? 


Only Wanted to Make a Start. 


The phrase status quo que ante bellum is a 
recognized principle of law. He simply 
wanted to get back to the same state as before 
the strike and make a fresh start. 


Journalistic abuse of the President will not 
swerve him from his course and only serves 
to get the industry “in bad” with official 
Washington. 

Another rather strange line of thought is 
followed by some writers, who declaim against 
the railroad men zoing on strike because the 
decision of the Railway Labor Boara m cer- 
tain cases was not in their favor. One writer 
declares that it is unsportsmanlike to accept 
all the decisions in their favor but to protest 
against those that are not in their favor. But 
what else could the man of experience expect ? 

Was there ever any downward revision 
which served to justify the use of arbitration 
methods in labor disputes? Arbitration is a 
fine thing when labor asks for twice what it 
expects to get and as a compromise is granted 
50 per cent of the increase demanded. But 
even a 5 or 10 per cent reduction is sufficient 
cause to reject the award of the arbitrators. 

“Ain't it so?” 








Mr. Watkins States Position. 


Jounstown, Pa., July 20.—As a result of mislead- 
ing press reports which stated that Thomas H. 
Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 


Corporation, had withdrawn from the Central Coal 


Association, in order that the association could accept 
the proposal of President Harding for a strike settle- 
ment, a statement was issued from Mr. Watkins’ 
Cresson office in which the report is said to be in- 
correct. The statement has been posted at all of the 
mines of the corporation, and is as follows: 

“The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation ac- 
cepted the proposal of the President of the United 
States for a settlement of the strike. We believe 
that a request of the President is a command, and 
that the future welfare of every citizen depends upon 
the willingness of every group of individuals to bow 
to the will of the majority as voiced by President 
Harding. 

“All operators have been ordered to return home, 
and resume operations. We expect more detailed in- 
formation from Washington within a few days and 
we will then notify our former employes as to what 
the government expects of the operators and mine 
workers.” 

(signed) 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 
T. H. Watkins, President. 
C. Law Watkins, Vice-President. 


West Virginia and Illinois have been scenes 
of lawlessness, and in contrast the good order 
at the anthracite mines is most notable and 
very commendable. The outbreak of violence 
is often the forerunner of the end of the strike, 
but if that is any guide to the situation the 
anthracite suspension is apt to continue for 
a long time. STATA 


ANTHRACITE MINERS FIRM 


Again Refuse Arbitration and Neither Side 
Makes Any New Move. 


Not a thing has been done this week towards end- 
ing the anthracite suspension. The union’s refusal 
to arbitrate on the basis proposed by the President 
applied to hard coal as well as soft. 

In their reply the labor leaders stated that “we 
again emphasize the offer previously made by our 
representatives that the anthracite coal operators 
recognize the principle of the eight-hour day for all 
men in the industry, with proper recognition of the 
union, and that the existing rates of pay. be taken as 
a starting point for future negotiations, together with 
a discussion of the merit of the additional demands of 
the anthracite mine workers. 

With the union officials taking this position, there 
is nothing the operators can do but await develop- 
ments. It is believed that both sides are waiting to 
see what transpires in the bituminous fields before mak- 
ing any move. No attempt to break the strike by bring- 
ing in non-union labor is possible in the anthracite 
region, on account of the state law which requires hard 
coal miners to have certificates. Only those who have 
worked two years in the collieries as laborers can 
obtain these documents, which are issued by local 
examining boards composed of union members. A 
strike-breaker would not have a Chinaman’s chance 
of getting a certificate. 

While most of the anthracite mine workers are be- 
lieved to be heartily sick of the long idleness, there 
is not the least likelihood of any material number 
breaking away from the union and going back to 
work before a new agreement is signed. Knowing 
this, the operators are making no attempt to start up. 

The suspension has now lasted for 16 weeks and 
the loss of production amounts to around 20,000,000 
tons. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Is Off a Million Tons a Week 
from Recent Maximum. 


The railroad strike is cutting bituminous produc- 
tion to the extent of fully a million tons a week, it 
\ ould appear from the official figures. Jast week 
(ending Juiy 15th) the output is estimated at 4,300,- 
000 tons by the U. S. Geological Survey, whereas for 
the week ending June 24th it totaled 5,363,000 tons. 
During the week of the Fourth it dropped to 3,936,000 
‘cons and the following week it recovered less than 
200,000 tons, owing to transportation troubles. 

Daily car loadings of bituminous for three weeks 
as. have been as follows: 


June 26-July 1 July 2-8 July 10-13 
13th Week 14th Week 15th Week 
Cars Cars Cars 
Mor day . 16,747 11,039 14,952 
Tuerday,! he: 15,748 334 12,829 
Wednesday 15,656 11,979 12,304 
Thursday . 16,402 14,521 11,584 
HriGad yilew2, yneoks 15,980 14,631 
Saturday 12,603 12,523 


Commenting on this showing the Geological Sur- 
vey says: 

“The cause of the decrease was congestion of traf- 
fic resulting indirectly from the shopmen’s strike. 
The first districts to be affected were Logan and 
eastern Kentucky, but in western Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia also loadings soon began to 
decrease, and by Wednesday even the Pocohontas, 
Tug River, and Kenova-Thacker districts were pro- 
ducing far below normal. In the non-union fields of 
Pennsylvania and in Alabama and the Far West no 
decrease in output had been reported up to Wednes- 
day. No reports have been received to indicate any 
significant change in the number of men on strike. 

“Decreased output of coal means, of course, an in- 
creased draft upon the stocks of consumers, but the 
exact rate of depletion cannot be stated because the 
present consumption is not accurately known.” 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the output 
of soft coal. during the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns are available, and for the corre- 


sponding weeks of last year as reported by the 
Geological Survey: 
-——Net Donssea 
\Veek ended 1922 1921 
June ieee 5,013,000 7,551,000 
lie. 24 eaten a7000,000 7,704,000 
July 2 eee 227.000 7,658,000 
July 28) 3oeeeeee 3,936,000 6,165,000 


Anthracite Output. 


Production of ees in the fourteenth week of 
‘he strike (July 3-8) consisted of 440 cars—equiva- 
lent to about 23 000 net tons, most of which was river 
coal obtained by dredging operations. In the cor- 
responding week of last year 1,525,000 tons were pro- 
duced. The present rate of output is therefore only 
about one per cent of normal. 

Shipments continue to go forward from the storage 
vards of the producers. In the week ended July 8th 
t e shipme-ts ex-storage were approximately 4,101 
cars. 

The abnormal accumulation of unbilled loads of an- 
thracite has practically disappeared. Against 2,815 
cars at the beginning of the strike there remained in 
the week ended July 8th an average of 525 cars. 


Unbilled Cars at Mines. 


The quantity of unbilled coal at the mines has now 
fallen to small proportions and continues to decline. 
In the week ended July 8th the average daily number 
of uncensigned carloads of bitumiuous coal was 2,391, 
eauiva’ent to 120,000 tons. This includes all the un- 


billed ceal held by all carriers. 
Cars Cars 
bituminous anthracite 
March 4... spec 14,126 1,548 
Aprilcs) sostee ees 30,730 2,815 
July 1 (revised).... 2872 530 
July 8 (preliminary) 2,391 525: 


Illinois Operators Denounce Killings. 


[llinois coal operators representing all sections of 
the state, at a meeting held last Saturday at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, expressed unanimously their 
“continuing horror and bitterness of feeling over the 
monstrous atrocities committed near Herrin, IIL, on 
June 20th and 21st, when some 72 employes of the 
Southern [Illinois Coal Co., after their surrender under 
a flag of truce, were removed from the mining prop- 
erty and a substantial number of them brutally murdered 
by a lawless mob on the public highways, the remain- 
der being tracked like wild animals through woods 
and fields in an effort to destroy them all. 

“That local and state officials, with a full knowledge 
of the extreme threat of this situation, and in ample 
time to have prevented such ruthless butchery, took 
no action to prevent it, is and will remain a stain not 
only upon the local community but upon the state as 
a whole until, through adequate energy and effort, not 
only the perpetrators but the instigators of this awful 
crime are apprehended and punished to the fullest ex- 
tent of the law. 

“If for any reason, either of politics or because of 
the domination by any class or group, there shall be 
failure on the part of the proper authorities to handle 
this situation promptly and vigorously, it must be ap- 
parent to everyone that group lawlessness will be en- 
couraged and become a menace always before the 
people in every section of the state. 

“We commend the utterances of President Harding 
in his address on July 4th that ‘liberty is gone in 
America when any man is denied by anybody the 
right to work and live by that work. It does not 
matter who denies. A free American has the right 
to labor without any other’s leave.’ ” 





Manufacturers Increasing Their Imports. 


New evidence of the increased activity of the manu- 
facturers of the United States comes to the surface 
in the latest reports of their importation of manufac- 
turing material of the class for which they rely upon 
foreign countries. Official reports of the value of 
the manufacturing material imported in May show. 
says the National City Bank of New York, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent in the value of the raw material 
imported when compared with the same month of 
last year, and an increase of over 60 per cent in the 
value of the manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing. 

This star‘ling increase in the value of manufactur- 
‘ng material drawn from abroad in the latest month 
for which figures are available is the more interesting, 
atds the report, when we consider that the prices of 
inany of the articles so imported are now materially 
lower than a year ago, and that the advance in the 

‘al va'ue of these materials imported really means 
a larger ivcrease in quantities than the mere figures 
of value weu'd indica‘e. 

The total value of manufacturing material imported 
‘n May was $127 000,000, against $90,000,000 in the 
same month of last year. 


Buffalo Creek '& Gauley Buys Cars. 


It is announced by L. M. Humrichouse, eastern sales 
manager of the Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., with 
offices in Philadelphia, that J. G. Bradley, president, 
had a:varded a contract to the American Car & Foun- 
d-y Co. covering the purchase of 300 steel hopper 
coa' cars of 55 tons’ capacity for prompt delivery. 

The Buffalo Creek & Gauley Railroad Co., which 
is owned by the Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., runs 
frem Dundo», W. Va., its connection with the Balti- 
irore & Chio Railroad, to Widen, W. Va., where the 
rine of ‘he Elk River Coal & Lumber Co. is located. 

When the new equipment is delivered. this railroad 
will have a total of 900 steel hopper coal cars, which 
are used to carry the product of the Elk River Com- 
pany. 





Twenty years ago during the great anthracite 
strike, the assertion became general “You can’t mine 
coal with bayonets,” and the point still holds good. 
Protection for willing workers is most desirable and 
commendable, but the mere act of putting an army 
in the field will not produce tonnage. 
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BARGE LINE RUN AT LOSS ~ 


Deepening of Waterway to Alabama Coal, 
Fields Was a Waste of Money. 


After the Government spent a lot of money de 
veloping an all-water route between the Alabama coal 
fields and New Orleans, it now transpires that it is 
being used by only one or two companies and is being 
operated at a loss. Ina recent letter to the War De- 
partment regarding the operation of the Government 
barge line on the Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, in 
Alabama, the Interstate Commerce Commission says: 

“Up to the present time the barge line has been 
operated at a heavy deficit which has been met out 
of the Government Treasury. Because of this support | 
it can continue under circumstances which would 
bring private enterprise to financial disaster.” 4 

The De Bardeleben Coal Co. is said to be the only 
concern using the barge line regularly for the shipe 
ment of coal, as it has one mine without any rail con- 
nections. H.T. De Bardeleben, president of the com- 
pany, is also manager of the barge line. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is apparently of the 
opinion that he cannot consistently hold both offices, 
for in its letter it also said: ; 

“It may be well for the War Department to con- 
sider whether the employment of H. T. De Bardeleben | 
as manager of the barge line, having general over- 
sight, not only of its operation, but of its traffic po- 
licies as well, is consistent with the spirit of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, if not in violation of its 
letter.” F 

The commission, however, specifically exonerat 
Mr. De Bardeleben from any abuse of his office for 
the benefit of his coal company. It said the a | 
before it did not support assertions that the De Bar- 
deleben mine had been preferred in the furnishing of 
barges for the carriage of coal, made by the Corona _ 
Coal Co. during the hearing on a complaint by | 
company that the rates and practices of the barge lin 
unduly prejudiced it. 











Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


D 
; 
{ 
| 
Observance of the Fourth of July holiday was th 
principal factor in the decreased lake movement dur- 
ing the first week in July. A total of 252,105 tons 
was dumped, of which 236,035 tons were cargo coa | 
and 16,070 were vessel fuel. This was a decrease 0 
43,132 tons from the week preceding and was barely 

















a year ago. 


Cumulative dumpings for the present season to date 
stand at 4,074,117 tons, about 63 per cent less than ii 
1919 and 1921, and nine per cent less than in 1920. 
The distribution of the cargo coal has been as fol- 
lows: 





Week of Season 
July 9 to date 

To regular lake destinations...... 215,047 3,083,492 | 
To new destinations on Lake Erie. 20,988 837,068 
Total cargo coal <7. ecu 236,035 3,920,500 


shown below: 


Cargo Coal Vessel Fue 
Week ended June 18 ...... 377,952 10,426 
Week ended June 25....... 371,202 16,443. 
Week erded July 2 ........ 370,135 25,102 
Week ended July 10........ 236,035 16,070 
Season to JilynQso.e ayes 3,920,500 153,617 
Sorres. periods 1921 ean 10,765,847 © 325,658 
Cees, period uloeticnea ee 4428105 344,237. 
Corres. period, 1919 ...... 10,497,770 469,370 


that are merely fanciful, not susceptible of veri ica 
tion; names which are really meaningless to any 
customer who might want to do some investigating | 
Does not this tend to develop a lack of confidence i 
made? We notice that the 
Righter concern at Albany advertises “Hard Vein” 
coal but an inquiry as to what this really m-ans 
does not develop any informat’on. 
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MAY NAME COMMISSION 


Harding to Take This Action Unless 
Bituminous Strike Is Broken. 


Unless bituminous production shows a substantial 

gain under the plan to reopen mines under military 
protection, President Harding will appoint a coal com- 
_ mission to investigate the coal industry and establish 
ta new wage scale. This statement was made in a 

telegram the President sent to Governor Sproul of 
a Pennsylvania last Thursday, in response to a mes- 
4 sage from the Governor urging such a course. 
It was intimated that such a commission would 
_ be composed entirely of men not associated with the 
Bical industry either as operators or miners,” Action 
along this line is expected in the course of a week 
or less if union miners fail to report for work in 
sufficient numbers to obviate the danger of a soft coal 
famine. 
Below is the text of the President’s message to 
Governor Sproul: 

“Your telegram relating to appointment of coal 

commission, notwithstanding mine workers and a 
minority of mine operators declined to accept such 
an arbitration, is received. Matters are temporarily 
in suspension because when arbitration was denied 
_ there was but one consistent thing to do, as I saw 
‘it, and that was to invite production. 
“You may expect the selection of a commission, 
_ because America’s welfare will not permit those who 
assume to serve it to deny for any reason the supply 
of such a necessity as fuel and thereby jeopardize 
American life and health and happiness. Moreover, 
there was a third party to submit its case to the 
_ commission—the great American public. 

“The primary object was the prompt and just end- 
ing of a dispute. The broader purpose was a search- 
“ing inquiry into the coal industry, to learn all the 
causes of dispute and find a way to avoid them in 

the future. It may be desirable to modify the form 
of the commission as originally proposed, because it 
was first designed to meet most promptly the exigency 
then existing. I wished a settlement at the conference 
table, where all could be heard and all be represented 
on the commission, 

“Tt has seemed to me that time to appraise the 
a situation, the opportunity to measure the unquestioned 

fairness of the proposal and sense the obligations in- 

- yolved, and a period in which to resume production, 
~ would either avoid drastic steps on the one hand or 
clearly justify them on the other. The commission 
will come in due time, There is an authority above 
all workers and operators, and that authority—the 
American public—must have an agency of effective 
_ expression. 

“Thank you for your renewed pledge of co-opera- 
‘tion, and be assured of like cordial pledges from 
~ the executives of most coal producing states.” 





é. _ 
} 
q Clerks’ Strike Hits C. & O. 


~ Cincinnati, Ohio, July 21 (Special Telegram) — 
ae car supply situation has improved somewhat on 
~ the L. & N., but is further embarrassed on the C. & 

0. by a prathout of clerks, 

At a meeting today of the Cincinnati Coal Ex- 
~ change the various ccal companies of the city offered 
tke road a volunteer substitute force from their own 
offices of fifty clerks during the period of the trouble, 
and other cencerns in the city interested in coal 
_ movement are also offering help. 
‘It was diffcult to deliver coal today because of the 

rail situation and some industries paid the high spot 
- rate of $8 a ton rather than shut down, All but a 
small percentage of the coal, however, continues to 
ove at Hoover rates. Unless there is relief within 
a week, a number of factories in this territory will 
have to suspend. 


The Connellsville region produced 63,000 tons of 
coke Jast week, compared with 53,000 the week be- 
-, fore, when the Fourth of July holiday cut the out- 

b put down from 68,000 tons., All ‘of the loss was not 
ecovered owing to the railroad situation, 














New England Nctes 








FE, H. Baker, manager of the Massachusetts Wharf 
Coal Co. of Boston, is reported ill at his home at 
Scituate. 


Charles E. Halstead. of the M. S. Converse Coal 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., was a visitor in Boston 
this week, 

Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager of the 
H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., Boston, is spending 
his vacation at his summer place at Duxbury, Mass. 

Theodore T. Hazelwood, of the Lajoie Coal Co., 
of Lowell, Mass., has been appointed a member of 
the committee on statistics of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association. 


Bids on the Augusta State Hospital, 4,500 tons 
alongside hospital wharf were: C H. Cutter Coal 
Co., $9.70, and Pocahontas Fuel,. $6.44 f. o. b. Hamp- 
ton Roads. Bids on the Bangor fuel were equivalent 
to between $6.50 and $6.60 f. 0. b. piers, Norfolk. 


Bids were opened July 18th by the State of Maine 
Hospital at Augusta, Me., covering 3,200 tons of 
bituminous to be delivered on cars, and 4,500 tons 
alongside the Augusta State Hospital wharf, Bangor. 
The bids available at the present writing are: 
Bangor Hospital, 3,200 tons on cars at Bangor; A. R. 
Wright Coal Co., $9.55; Pocahontas Fuel Co., $9.60 
and C. H. Cutter Coal Co., $9.90. 


Attorney General Allen Thursday received from 
Attorney General Newton of New York a letter urg- 
ing that the attorney generals in all the eastern states 
be invited to join in the fight against the Pennsyl- 
vania coal tax law. Mr. Allen has accepted the in- 
vitation and such invitations will be forwarded at 
once. The tax is said to mean an increased cost to 
Massachusetts consumers of $1,500,000. 

The School Committee of the City of Boston has 
announced the bids on 12,700 tons of bituminous coal 
for its several schools as follows: Glendale Coal 
Co., for city proper, 1,545 tons, $8.15 gross on cars; 


Charlestown, 960 tons, $7.63; Brighton, 390 tons, 
$7.90. 14,400 b. t. u. ash 5.20. Massachusetts 
Wharf Coal Co., city proper, $8.48; East Boston, 


1,100 tons, $8.33; Charlestown, $8.33; Brighton, $8.48. 
14,450 b. t. u. and 7.50 ash. The City Fuel Co, made 
a bid covering the entire 12,700 tons of $7.45 gross 
ton on cars Boston, 14,450 b. t. u. and 6.50 ash. This 
company was awarded the entire contract. The 
Metropolitan Coal Co. made bids as follows: City 
proper, $8.29; South Boston, $8.39; East Boston, 
$8.29: Roxbury, $8.44; Dorchester, $8.44; Charles- 
town, $8.29; Brighton, $8.44; West Roxbury, $8.54 
and Hyde Park, $8.74, 








Pars’mony to the Fore. 


“Governors Order Out Troops” is the heading of 
daily newspaper articles. In the case of Ohio the 
call brings forth two companies, say 120 effective 
men, 

How can it be expected that such a parsimonious, 
picayune policy will impress the disorderly element 
with an idea of the strength of the government? 
The state might as well have called out a detachment 
of boy scouts or the Baptist Boys’ Brigade. To be 
effective, protective measures should be impressive— 
impressive in the right way. 

Secretary Weeks intimates that the matter of car- 
fare is one of the big features to be considered with 
regard to the use of United States troops at the 
mines. Surely it is ridiculous to have such a con- 
sideration hamper for a moment governmental 
activities. ’ 





Because of the coal shortage, some independent steel 
plants are adopting oil as a substitute. Large oil 
shipments have been going to Youngstown, Ohio, 
this week and a central Pennsylvania plate mill has 
started to use oil in its open-hearth furnace. 


A report from Pittsburgh says that the Jamison 
Coal & Coke Co. is preparing to sink two new 
shafts in South Union township, Fayette County, to 
develop the last remaining tract of virgin Connells- 
ville coking coal. 


COAL RATIONING POSSIBLE 


Fist Step Will Be to Insure Adequate 
Supply for Railroads. 


Announcement was made by Secretary Hoover on 
Thursday that within the next few days the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Department of 
Commerce would put into effect a scheme for insuring 
the railroads getting enough coal to avoid a tie- -up 
on any impor tant line. 

Next in order for coal supply from the diminished 
output, it was indicated, would be the northern Great 
Lakes ports, and should it be found impossible to 
avert a shortage the bituminous distribution plan 
might be expanded to become a complete rationing of 
supply to other industries and territories, as their 
necessities might appear. 

Mr. Hoover said coal stocks held by the railroads 
varied from three months’ supplies on some roads 
down to stocks sufficient only for a week or two on 
others. These latter roads, he said, would have to 
be supplied first. 

Secretary Hoover had a conference Thursday with 
Commissioner Aitchison of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other officials directly interested in 
the situation. He said it would be necessary to de- 
vise some machinery to arrange for proper distribu- 
tion of the fuel supply and that a definite announce- 
ment of the Administration’s program would probably 
be made within a day or two. 

It is hoped that a general rationing plan will not 
be necessary, as the Sos nnen: is anxious to avoid 
any move which smacks of Federal control. It is 
believed now that the most ee phase of the situa- 
tion can be handled by arranging to keep interstate 
transportation in operation and also by directing the 
distribution of coal from its sources in sufficient 
Cuantities to meet in part at least the needs of the 
Northwest. 





Down Ea:t Plants Have Fair Stocks. 


The American Felt Co., one of the large industrial 
co1porations in New England, with three plants in 
Massachusetts, one in Connecticut and one in New 
Jersey, reports that it is quite comfortably fixed as 
regards its fuel situation in Massachusetts, but not 
so well taken care of in its Connecticut and New 
Jersey plants. As of the middle of this week, the 
plants in this state had on hand sufficient coal to 
last 39 days, 44 days and 90 days, respectively. 

The Connecticut plant was down to a 15-day supply 
while stocks on hand at the New Jersey factory 
would only last 10 days. The plants have been 
running 98 per cent full.since April 1st. The man- 
agement has no fear of lacking coal in Massachusetts 
and even believes it can be taken care of in Connecti- 
cut, but is deubtful of its ability to get all-rail coal 
for its New Jersey plant. The company has not had 
to pay the prevailing high prices for its present stocks 
of fuel and has some favorable contracts on which 
Southern coal is being delivered. 

The American Pneumatic Service Co. whose plant 
at Lowel which is being operated by its subsidiary, 
the Lamson Co., is to be moved to Syracuse, Nuys 
in a month or so, has enough coal supplies on hand 
to maintain its plant at the present capacity until 
it changes its location for Syracuse. It has experi- 
enced no difficulty in obtaining sufficient bituminous 
to serve its requirements and has of late only been 
buying from hand to mouth. 

One of the largest producers of soaps, greases, 
emery paper, chemicals and glues in the country, now 
orerating at about 70 per cent of capacity, has suff- 
cie>t coal on hand to take care of its factories for 
from two to three months. There has been an jn- 
creace of late in its cperations but thus far bituminous 
has been coming forward in plentiful enough supply 
so that reserves have not been depictsd to any great 
extent. 





Cre~?tors’ 


\White, president of the Smokeless Coal 
Association of West Virginia, has called 
@ general meeting of that association for eleven 
e’clock next Tuesday morning at the Greenbrier 
Ectel White Su’phur Springs, W. Va. 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


J. B. Vaughn, 
(Soman Vivid. 


C. E. Tuttle, of the Tuttle Coal Corp., New 
York, was in Cincinnati for a few days last week. 


of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
this week on business for 








of the Draper-Eagle Coal Co., 
spent Thursday in Cincinnati. 


Cxrse Gardner, 
Co., is in Harlan, Ky., 
his company. 

H. M. Schaff, of the H. M. Schaff Coal Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Cincinnati looking for 
coal on Friday. 

W. A. Duncan, of the Conger-Lehigh Coal Co., 
Toronto, Ont., was seeing the Cincinnati coal 
trade on Thursday. 

A. H. Christian, 
Dominion Coal Corporation, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

W. M. Coleman, of the Coleman Mining Co., 
Warfield, Ky., was seeing the coal operators in 
Cincinnati on Monday. 

C. S. Paisley, vice-president of the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., in charge of its Cincinnati office, has 
returned to Washington. 

Wm. Aldenderfer, of the Waubun Coal Co., 
Chicago, was circulating among the Cincinnati 
coal offices on Thursday. 

Paul Messham, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal 
Co., is laid up with an infected eye, which is 
threatening serious trouble. 

R. S. Magee, of the Southeastern Coal Co., was 
at Huntington and Charleston, W. Va., last week 
on business for his company. 

Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., 
and the Central Fuel Co., is spending a few days 
at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Abner Lunsford, who has charge of the Henry 
Ford Banner Fork mining properties at Kentenia, 
Ky., was in the city on Monday. 

C. H. Mosher, of the Valley Camp Coal Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is in the city this week check- 
ing up confiscated coal shipments. 

Fred Snyder, of the Rader Coal Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was among the anxious coal buyers 
who crowded into Cincinnati on Saturday. 

W. B. Reed, formerly of the National Coal As- 
sociation, but now a tax specialist for coal 
properties, was a visitor to Cincinnati this week. 

E. D. Glenn, a coal traffic superintendent of 
the C. & O., Clifton Ford, Va., is looking after 
the interests of his road in Cincinnati this week. 

The Cincinnati branch of the American Whole- 
salers’ Coal Association held a meeting on Tues- 
day to consider new conditions in the coal situa- 
tion. 

G. M. Angell, general sales manager of the 
Main Island Creek Coal Co., Omar, W. Va., 
visited the Cincinnati office of his company on 
Thursday. 

B. L. Keeney, sales manager of the Middle 
West Coal Co., spent a portion of last week 
attending to business for his company in Detroit, 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Kentucky Coal Co. has added by purchase 
to its coal land holdings in Clay county, Ky., and 
has re-organized by electing John Hoffman, presi- 
dent; J. H. Buchanan, vice-president, and L. F. 
Koring, secretary and treasurer. 


resident manager of the Old 
spent Monday in 


W. D. Langtry, a Chicago expert on combus- 
tion of fuels, has organized a large class: of Cin- 
cinnati coal salesmen and will give two lectures a 
week for eight weeks on his favorite subject. The 
course began at the Gibson Hotel Monday 
evening. 

The Cincinnati coal operators, independent of 
other organizations, have organized a credit bu- 
reau of their own, which will be operated on 
the plan which is said to have proven successful 
at Cleveland. It will consist largely of an ex- 
change of information about slow-paying and 
non-paying customers. 


HARDING WIRES GOVERNORS 


Asks Them to Give Protection to Operators 
and Strike Breakers. 


President Harding sent a message to the Govenors 
of 28 coal producing states last Tuesday, urging them 
to give protection to operators and miners attempt- 
ing to get out coal in defiance of the strikers and 
promising Federal aid if necessary. His telegram 
was as follows: 

“The proposal of the Federal Government to the 
United Mine Workers and the various coal operators 
whose mines are under suspension to submit all 
questions in dispute to a national coal commission 
for arbitration has been declined. The mine workers 
declined as a body. The majority of the bituminous 
operators pledged unqualified acceptance, The anthra- 
cite operators filed unconditional acceptance, A 
minority of the bituminous operators accepted the 
principle of arbitration, but made specifications which 
could not be considered. 

“T had proposed that the operators and mine 
workers in dispute should immediately resume coal 
production under the wage scales and working con- 
ditions which prevailed at the time of the strike on 
last April Ist; that every question in dispute should 
go to a national commission to be composed of three 
representatives of the mine workers, three representa- 
tives of the operators and five representatives of the 
\merican people. It was proposed to make the com- 
mission the final authority on all disputes until next 
March, and meanwhile the commission was to in- 
augurate a searching inquiry into every phase of the 
coal industry, in order to recommend the way to 
maintained understanding between workmen and em- 
ployers, to promote steady employment and assure a 
continuous and ample fuel supply. 

“The failure to secure the acceptance of this pro- 
posal for a voluntary adjustment left me no other 
course but to invite the mine operators to return to 
their mines and resume activities. 

“T trust you will find it consistent to second this 
invitation, if you have not already done so, with the 
invitation to all miners and operators to resume their 
work. This invitation should be accompanied by such 
assurance of maintained order and the protection of 
lawful endeavor as will give assurance to everybody 
concerned. JI want to convey to you in this message 
the assurance of the prompt and full support of the 
Federal Government whenever and wherever you find 
your cwn agencies of law and order inadequate to 
meet the situation. 

“Your State Government and the Federal Govern- 
ment are jointly responsible for maintained condi- 
tions under which free men, willing to work, may 
work in safety. We are responsible for the produc- 
tion and the transportation of a fuel supply ample 
for the necessities of the American people and the 
public utilities which serve them, particularly the 
railways engaged in interstate commerce. We must 
have ample coal to maintain industrial activity, we 
must haye the coal necessary to the health, security 
and activity of all the people. I recite to you these 
details because it is important to have it understood 
how far the Federal Government has gone in seeking 
a voluntary adjustment. Thus far there has been 
no challenge of the right of workers to decline em- 
ployment, or the right of the employers to hire as 
they elect. 

“Our present duty is to guarantee security in the 
exercise of these rights, security in all lawful opera- 
tions, and afford a safe opportunity for that pro- 
duction and distribution demanded by the necessities 
of the American people. 

“There has been no Government assumption of a 
part in the dispute between organized workers and 
organized employers. I did offer the only available 
agency which I know to effect a settlement, and these 
good offices have not availed, 

“Tt becomes necessary, therefore, in the name of 
common welfare, to invite production in the fulfillment 
of that obligation which attaches to any American 
industry. engaged in providing any public necessity, 
and to afford security to all men alike who are ready 
and willing to work and serve the common need. 
No cause is so important as that of common welfare, 
and there must be the suppression of every unlawful 









To the task 
of lawful protection and the maintenance of order 


hindrance to the service of that cause. 
the Federal Government pledges to you every assist- 
ance at its command.” 


OPERATORS TO GO SLOW 


Those in Central Pennsylvania Want to B 
Assured of Protection. 


| 
. 

Attoona, Pa., July 20—Meeting of local opera: 
tors will shortly be held for the purpose of determin- 
ing upon a policy with respect to President Hard 
ing’s suggestion to operators generally to return to 
their properties and resume the mining of coal. 

Inquiry among operators here reveals a strong — 
disinclination to take any step that might lead to — 
trouble and bloodshed. The assertion is made by 
some that if they wished to resume operations they 
could easily get miners who would work, providing — 
there were proper dispositions made for their safe- — 
guarding, =| 

Whether any considerable number of miners in the | 
strongly unionized areas would break away from the — 
union and go to work is problematical. The JouRNAL — 
correspondent is informed by those who have 
journeyed through these regious that the union miners 
have under cultivation exceptionally large garden| 
areas, and that while funds are running low with 

many of them, they have plenty to eat and they 
invariably say that since they have maintained the 
battle three and a half months, they are ready and 
willing to keep it up that much longer, 

U. M. W. organizers this week succeeded in om 
ganizing the men and bringing about a walkout at 
the mines of the Penn-Mary Coal Co., a subsidiary 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, located at the 
towns of Possum Glory and Brownstown, Indiana 
County. The walkout was the culmination of a 
meeting held near Colver, which was described as 
one of the greatest gatherings of working men in 
the history of Cambria County. There were between 
8,000 and 9,000 miners present, comprising delegations 
from almost every section of the county. Several 
bands were present. 





Fatal Attack on Non-Union Mine. s 


The most serious attack on a non-union operation 
since the Herrin affair occurred last Monday when — 
a mob estimated at 300 armed men stormed the 
Cliftonville mine of the Richland Coal Co., a few 
miles from Wellsburg, W. Va., in the Panhandle | 
district. 

H. H. Duval, sheriff of Brooke County, and. 
several members of the attacking party were 
killed. About 20 deputy sheriffs and private 
guards were on duty at the mine, and thousands 
of shots were exchanged between them and the 
mob, which finally retired after setting fire to the 
tipple. Many arrests were made later, some 0! 
those taken into custody being wounded. er 

The attacking party is said to have consisted 
largely of striking miners from Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, who came afoot and i 
motor trucks from Avella. The boundary line 
between West Virginia and Pennsylvania is only 
four miles from the scene of the shooting, and 
word was received in advance by the authorities 
that a march on the mine was being organized. 
It occurred in the early hours of the morning 
and was participated in by some of the inhabitants of 
a tent colony of striking miners located near 
Cliftonville. . Later this colony was bresee up by 
the state police. ao 

























Concluding. arguments were made at Asheville, 
N. C., on the 13th, before the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the injunction cases involving the Wind- 
ing Gulf, New River, McKell interests, Greenbrier 
and Kanawha districts, by attorneys representing the 
defendants. These injunction proceedings affecting 
union and non-union fields in West Virginia were in- 
stituted shortly after the strike was called by 
U. M. W. officials and a temporary restraining order — 
was issued at that time which is still in ‘effect. The 
court reserved its decision. 
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The Retail Dealer and Advertising 


Experience of One New Jersey Firm Demonstrates That Well-Directed Publicity and 
Good Service Make a Business-Winning Combination. 


By ARTHUR R. KNOTT 





The almost total lack of advertising on the part 

of retail coal dealers has long been a source of 
wonder to the writer. Statisticians est’mate that 
over cne billion dollars is spent annually in this 
country on all kinds of advertising, while they say 
that seven hundred million dollars is spent on printed 
ads. But in spite of all this, the writer has noticed 
only a few concerns in the retail coal trade which 
display a systematic advertising program, One of 
them is located in Montclair, New Jersey. 
Now, Montclair is not a metropolitan city, but a 
residential suburb of Greater New York. Naturally 
it has grown in population with the spread of the 
commuting habit, but even today its total census 
figure is hardly in excess of the 30,000 mark, or pos- 
sibly around 6,000 families. And a large proportion 
of this attractive community get their supply of coal 
from John Blondel & Son. 

Recently the writer’s attention was called to a two- 

column advertisement appearing in the Montclair 
Times and, scenting a real story, he lost no time get- 
ting in touch with John J. Blondel, the president of 
John Blondel & Son, and of the J. H. Connor Coal Co. 
_ The outcome of the interview might bear the title: 
“Coal Advertising .038c per Ton; or, How a Coal 
Dealer Increased His Annual Sales from 7,000 to 
38,000 Tons.” 
_ At first sight, coal does not look like a likely adver- 
tising prospect. It is a staple necessity, a basic prod- 
uct in daily demand, and it would seem that, after a 
century of its use, the public should know as much 
about coal as the dealer himself. 

In fact, most coal dealers value advertising at so 
low a rate that many of them don’t even put their 
name on their delivery trucks or wagons. Even the 
largest of them seldom, if ever, use the printed page. 
They “don’t have to advertise;” “The people will 
have to buy coal anyway,” or “We are so well 
known.” These and half a hundred other stock 
phrases are on the lips of every coal man when con- 
fronted by an advertising proposition. 


How Blondel Business Has Grown. 


Fortunately for this story, Mr. Blondel is one of 
the exceptions. 

For twenty years, Blondel & Son have advertised, 
which is a record, I would think, for this particular 
business. That their consistent advertising policy has 
spelt success is shown by the fact that in this period 
the growth of sales has been from 7,000 to 38,000 
tons a year, most of it resulting from advertising in 
a single local paper, the Montclair Times, supple- 
mented in recent years by some car card advertising, 
and for a short period only by lantern slides in the 
local picture theatre. Of the. influence of this latter 
medium little can be said, for shortly after it started 
the advertising feature was discontinued by the man- 
agement of the theatre for some reason, 

_ Then, too, circular letters have been used to advise 
the household consumers of peculiar conditions in 
the coal business. During recent shortages of coal 
and strikes, pamphlets have been sent out containing 
information of interest. Also, a pamphlet has been 
published by Mr. Blondel which gives complete direc- 
tions for operating the furnace most efficiently and 
economically, with detailed diagrams. 

But these are all really only accessories in the 
plan to make “Blondel” and “Coal” synonymous in 
the minds of the Montclair public. 

It is. accordingly, to newspaper advertising that 
Mr. Blondel ascribes most of his success. Of recent 
years, the copy has been standardized at eight inches 
across two columns. Not a big space to occupy for 
: such a remarkable result. 


Originality the Keynote. 


- Asked a few specific questions as to exactly what 
(ae ascribed his increased sales, Mr. Blondel was 
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equally specific in his replies. His first and strongest 
reason he gave as “advertising copy entirely away 
and d’fferent from the class ordinarily used by coal 
dealers.” In other words—originality of idea, pep, 
punch, all of those selling touches that we are con- 
stantly striving for but not always succeeding in 
imparting to our advertising. 

Increase of population he admitted to have been a 
contributing factor to the increase of business, but 
Mr. Blondel claims, and the figures show, that his 
advertising has secured a preponderant share of the 
increased trade far in excess of that acquired by his 
competitors. 

As we said above, the combination ‘‘Blondel” and 
“Coal” are kept constantly before the Montclair 
householders. Mr. Blondel doesn’t believe in sea- 
sonal advertising, either. Week by week, in chilly 
February or broiling July, this advertising goes on 
until you can almost hear fater-familias exclaim, 
“Gosh! I must order a ton of Blondel—we’re nearly 
out.’” Again, when dissatisfied with the present dealer 
and looking around for a new source of supply, what 
can be more natural than to turn to the best adver- 
tised coal man in the city for the necessary fuel? 


Big Results at Small Expense. 


Now comes the real marvel. If Blondel advertis- 
ing had cost 5c to 10c a ton, most people would have 
considered it money well spent, but this tremendous 
increase in sales has been achieved at a cost of 3.8 
cents per ton only. And yet the majority of coal 
dealers don’t believe it would pay them to advertise! 

Incidentally, the increase appears to be pretty con- 
stant and regular, averaging around 12 per cent 
yearly. The end is apparently still far out of sight. 
In fact, as long as he keeps on advertising, Mr. 
Blondel is convinced that his business will keep on 
growing. 

We have been hearing for some years that the horse 
is dead passe, defunct, but the Blondel horses have 
still an important share, both in the advertising and 
distribution plaus. Proud “blue ribbon” beauties they 
are, with glossy skins and arching necks that even in 
these “motor-mad” days attract considerable and 
favorable attention, although we must sadly admit 
that they have lately been assisted by some smart 
looking Packard trucks. 

The paint is kept fresh and the brass well polished 
on all trucks and wagons. So also is the harness 
kept in the best of condition. 
making a delivery can be made a very effective, nay, 
the most effective, advertisement of the progressive 
concern—or, and I am only too apprehensive that the 
majority will have to admit that they are in this 
class, a dirty, broken-down outfit may drive business 
away, rather than attract it. 

Nor should the good citizen be ashamed of his 
name. Hang a good, big name plate on the delivery 
conveyance, and keep it clean. Then watch the trade 
flock to your order desk! 


Backing Up 


Blondel service amply backs up the advertising. 
Not content to sell coal only, an expert furnace man 
gives free advice on coal burning problems. Com- 
plaints are promptly and courteously investigated— 
not by letter or ‘phone when it is possible to attend 
to them personally by a call. ‘‘The customers’ sat- 
isfaction must always come first. We gladly forego 
our profit, and willingly suffer loss rather than fail 
in our duty to the public’—so says Blondel. And it’s 
not such a bad creed to live up to, at that. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that neither Mr. 
Blondel nor the writer had originally any idea of 
writing this story for publication. His statements 
were made for personal use only and without refer- 
ence to their effect on either the grandstand or 
bleachers. Believing, however, that his experience 


Advertising With Service. 


A coal truck or wagon . 


would be of value to others I obtained his permis- 
sion to offer it to the editor. . 

As further evidence of Mr. Blondel’s success, it 
might be stated that he is also president of the J. H. 
Connor Coal Co., of Montelair, which concern be- 
came affiliated with Blondel ‘& Son in 1919. This 
brings the tonnage of anthracite which he handles 
annually to the imposing total of 80,000 tons. He 
gets a large tonnage from the D., L. & W. pockets 
and his own D., L. & W. yard. 

A great deal of the coal coming into the Connor 
plant, which is situated on the Erie R. R., comes 
from Williams & Peters. 


Progress With Dignity. 


After the lapse of more than four years it is, no 
doubt, appropriate to refer to the progress that has 
been made by this publication, without loss of dig- 
nity or any effort to cater to the sensational; estab- 
lishing a reputation, without self-praise and with- 
out slurs on contempcraries in the same field. . There 
has been no effort made to secure forced recognition 
from the trade, either by undue claims or by asser- 
tions reflecting upon other publications. 

SAWARD’s JOURNAL has succeeded on its merits, 
and while at the outset the friendly interest of many 
hundreds was a great advantage, the continued sup- 
port that has been accorded to the publication sig- 
nifles that it has fulfilled its mission, for while al- 
lowances might be made for a certain length of time 
because of special considerations, only the serving of 
a definite purpose would assure such a well continued 
degree of patronage as it has been our good fortune 
to enjoy. 





Wins on Both Ends. 

The Evening Ledger renews the theme so popular 
in Philadelphia under a heading suggesting that the 
anthracite operators gouge the public on the price of 
coal. It is true that the body of the article makes its 
points, such as they are, against freights rather than 
against coal prices. But although the operators have 
nothing to do with fixing freights, the whole trend of 
the material is against the coal trade. 

After all, why shouldn't the Ledger publish material 
of this sort? It pleases a large portion of its readers, 
and when it wants to get out a special business edition 
the coal people chip in and patronize the publication 
quite as thoroughly as might be expected. So the 
paper gains on both ends of the line, and what could 
be fairer than that? 


Public Can Help. 


The coal department of the American Ice Co. makes 
the following announcement to domestic users of an- 
thracite in Philadelphia: 

“Our big problem, when coal starts to move again, 
will be to see that everybody gets the coal they need 
to keep them comfortable and happy. 

“We are relying on our customers to help a great 
deal in solving this problem. Every customer who, 
acting under advice, practices restrained buying at 
first will contributes a real help to wider distribution, 
will be doing his best to check any panicky feeling, 
and will do all that he can to help materially toward 
making coal conditions in the future more satisfactory 
to the consumer.” 


Fair Stocks Down East. 


The American Tube Works, one of the big 
industries. of Somerville, Mass., has stated that 
it is in good position as regards the matter of 
coal supplies. It has supplies of bituminous on 
hand sufficient to last two to two and a half 
months and has contracts guaranteeing deliveries 
up to April Ist next. 


The American Bosch Magneto Co., of Boston 
and Worcester, Mass., and Gray & Davis, which 
is under Bosch management at present, state that 
they have bituminous stocks on hand that will 
last at the present rate of consumption for two 
months or more. The factory in Worcester is 
partly on oil and partly on coal. The management 
is not concerned over its fuel necessities as both 
factories draw power from public utilities. 
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WILL TRY TO RESUME 


Pittsburgh Operators Adopt 1917 Wage Scale 
Without the Check-Off. 


PirrspurcH, Pa., July 20.—The Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association is still a unit for district 
agreements with the miners and the abolition of the 
check-off. And the operators remain a unit in sup- 
port of the plan of the association to carry out its 
policies. 

This salient fact remains the outstanding feature of 
the meeting held Wednesday in the rooms of the as- 
sociation in the Farmers’ Bank Building, at which it 
was decided that coal mines in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, shut down since the strike began April Ist, will 
resume operations to the greatest possible extent at 
the scale of wages in effect in November, 1917. The 
check-off will no longer be continued, it was said in 
the statement issued after the meeting. 

The Pittsburgh association was the first of the 
operators’ associations in the United States to an- 
nounce a definite schedule of wages for the resump- 
tion of work under the President's plan. It is be- 
lieved here that a considerable portion of the miners 
now on strike will take advantage of the opportunity 
to return to work, and if the effort shows any de- 
gree of success it will mark the beginning of an at- 
tempt to mine a sufficient supply of coal to meet fall 
and winter needs. 


It was believed, following the announcement of the 
plan to resume work, that practically all the oper- 
ators of the Pittsburgh district and those bordering 
the Pittsburgh district will accept the plan as a basis 
for the resumption of work. The large industrial 
concerns which operate their own mines are likely to 
adopt tke association’s basis for operation of their 
mines. 

The new wage scale is likely to be posted at all the 
mines of the members of the association, but this is 
not a certainty, it was said by an official of the asso- 
ciation. The scale committee, which returned from 
the conference in Washington to report at the meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh association, will likely make 
another report to the association in a few days. 


In the Somerset field, it was declared by an official 
of the Somerset Coal Operators’ Association, the 
operators will make every effort to operate mines in 
accordance with the President’s -proclamation. He 
said they have been running with reduced forces right 
along up to recently, when a shortage of cars came 
about. He further said the B. & O. shops have put 
on some new men and they now expect to get cars 
shortly. The American miners have been working, 
but foreigners have stayed out since the field was 
unionized to a certain extent after the strike started. 
No definite time for starting up has been set and this 
will depend to a large extent on available cars. 

President John Brophy, of District No. 2, United 
Mire Workers, declares he does not expect the Presi- 
dent’s request to resume operations to have any effect 
on the general siuation. ; 


Too Much Compassion for Crooks. 


An indication of “compassion for crooks” is seen 
by writer for the Globe in the recommendation of the 
Attorney General that all fines collected from food 
profiteers during the war shall be refunded, and 
Senator Elkins is criticized for having introduced a 
bill authorizing the Government to refund all sums 
collected from offenders for violations of the Lever 
act during the war. 


As only a few of the profiteers were ever brought 
to book, it does seem that such proceedings tend to 
raise a question as to giving observance to any law. 
Such a thought doubtless prevailed in the mind of a 
spectator at a ball game, out near St. Louis, who 
killed the umpire because of an unfavorable decision, 
and the small boys who cremated a companion with 
gasoline as a childish prank, during the past week. 
Compassion does indeed seem to have been carried 
to an extreme, and it is a tribute to the innate char- 
acter of the people at large, rather than to law en- 
forcement, that cfime -is not more widespread than 
it' is. : : . 











| Philadelphia Notes | 








Whitney & Kemmerer, of Philadelphia, have ar- 
ranged to import two cargoes of Welsh coal. 


Arnold Gerstell, sales manager of Percy Heilner & 
Son, is expected to return from his European trip 
early in August. 

The Atlantic Coal & Iron Co. has closed its office 
in the Land Title Building and is now located on 
Allegheny Avenue. 


The Shade Run Coal Co., formerly located in the 
Stephen Girard Building, have moved to rooms 
604-5, Liberty Building. 

A. K. Althouse & Co., formerly located in the 
Widener Building, are now located in larger space at 
1119 Liberty Building, This seems to be one of the 
busy concerns of the Philadelphia trade. 


The J. D. Walker Coal Co., Bullitt Building, Phila- 
delphia, is exploiting “Willard” domestic coal, which 
is tonnage from an unusual seam found near Philips- 
burg, Pa., resembling cannel, but having anthracite 
features as regards fracture. When screened into 
prepared sizes, as is now done, it is said to be a very 
satisfactory domestic fuel. 





Pittsburgh Notes. 


C. A. Blackburn, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Operators’ Association, is 
ill at his home. 


The Pittsburgh Producers’ Association presented 
memorials to President Harding in the Washington 
conference which were rejections of the President’s 
arbitration plan. 


A news dispatch from Kittanning says a heavy 
charge of dynamite was exploded under the tipple 
of the Guarantee Coal Co., Buffalo Hills, but the 
damage was slight. Fifty men have been mining coal 
for some weeks. 


The Penn Empire Fuel Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
filed suit to recover $204,586.03, with interest, against 
Harry White and James White,, partners trading as 
the Clark Gas Coal Co., with operations on the Esler 
Branch of the Pennsylvania R. R. in the United 
States District Court. The statement of claim avers 
that the Penn Empire Co. agreed to purchase from the 
Whites approximately 70,000 to.s of coal at $1.80. 
On June 27th, it is said, Harry White informed the 
plaintiff company that no more coal would be shipped. 
At that time, it was alleged, only 2,563 tons had been 
shipped. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River 
and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 
shown in the following table, with comparison for a 
year ago: — 





Cars 1922 Cars 1921 
| oe eit Sue | ¢ Ty \ 
Week Ended Anth. Bit. Anth. Bit. 
June, 1 7ea eee 653 514 3,462 3,486 
June 24 Se eee 652 669 3,560 3,632 
July eee: 411 642 3,888 3,169 
July cOrcespereeen 434 481 OSOLL. 2,729 
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WITH CINCINNATI CONSUMERS 


Some Well Fixed but Others Are Buying 
Spot Coal at High Prices. 


CrncINNATI, Ohio, July 20.—Up to the last week 
or ten days, the coal consuming industries of Cin-_ 
cinnati have been able to get their fuel supply at a 
comparatively low price and without serious delay in 
shipment from the mines, but, largely due to trans-— 
portation troubles, they are now faced by the prospect — 
of an early shortage except in the cases of large fuel 
storage capacity. Some of the larger plants prepared 
to accommodate a considerable reserve, warned of a 
probable shortage, filled up their bins during June 
and now have a supply that will probably tide them 
over the time of stress. 

The Fox Paper Co., which is not among these, is— 
buying as best it can on the spot market with only 
a few days to the good, It bought splint mine-run 
at $6.50 on Wednesday and will probably have to pay. 
more than that before the crisis is over, 


The Charles Boldt Co., paper manufacturers, had 
a supply for a few weeks, but was looking for more. 
It has been paying from $3.75 to $4 and it has had 
no trouble getting coal up to this time. 

The Joslin & Schmidt Co., manufacturing chemists, — 
has a small reserve supply but is trying hard to 
fortify it with additional tonnage. It is having 


trouble getting such coal as it is able to buy de- 
livered and has reason to be anxious about future 
supplies, 


The Union Gas & Electric Co., one of the city’s 
largest consumers, has been getting coal on contract 
and has had no trouble as to supply or price, It 
has a large reserve. 


The U. S. Card Playing Co. has ample reserves. 
of coal for which it paid $1.50 and is confortable. 


The Nivison & Weiskepf Co., glass manufacturers, 
is running from hand to mouth on its fuel supply 
and can only get a supply now by paying $6.50. It 
is very anxious about the situation and may have to 
close down if relief does not come soon, 


The Ault & Wiborg Co., manufacturers of colors 
and varnishes, are being served under a contract, have’ 
had ample supplies at a fair price and is well fixed’ 
now. 


The Globe Soap Co, reports that it is being regu- 
larly and amply supplied on a contract made at a 
very Satisfactory rate. : 

Will Appeal Mine Cave Decision. 

Chief Justice Von Moschzisker of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court has signed an order allowing anthra- 
cite cperators to appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court for a reversal of the state court’s recent de- 
cision in upholding the constitutionality of the Kohler 
Mine Cave law, passed by the 1921 legislature. 

The attack on the constitutionality of the Kohler 
law was started in the Luzerne county court in a bill 
in equity brought by H. J. Mahon and Margaret 
Craig Mahon against the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 4 

Decision of the coal companies to carry their fight 
to the highest tribunal in the country was reached at 








Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


a conference in New York last week. 4 





—————— Foreign —___, —————New England— ~ Other ! 
Week ended Cargo Bunker Cargo Bunker coastwise Total 
Jue: DH irc etait ete eres 22,978 30,803 278,422 10,219 183.278 525,700 
Jute 24e aig Sec cete tee et ns 18,455 20,830 253,428 4,704 139,380 436,797 
July (Ob Sees oe ot a Boies 33,408 26,394 248,606 4,199 159,010 471,617 
July) Saas ee ae 19,758 23,157 222,888 3,061 122,744 391,608 
: 
Tidewater Bituminous Coal Shipments in June. i 
ba 9 Phila- ‘ Hampton : 
Destination New York delphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Tctal 
Coastwise to New England....... Nes ee 10,626 2,604 837,326 25,824 876,380 
Exports tig. g viniew cleus cutohaiet Beet antic etame rent vein a ee - 6,409 Pee eg 94,485 3,144 104,038 
Buin keris, sac sieusidtseerem dee tae re eek ke ahaa ces Ce 108,739 12,462 7,778 166,371 6,785, ° 302,1 35% 
Tnsidey CAPES iva njcuratejmingiaeisle » s:c0ele) saisbslelete sigs 31,236 25,965 233,415 Saeiak 290,61 | 
Othep: tonngegit vpasite > eens ts pees eh 150,229 OSS » + 613,866 764,095 
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[ New York Notes 


L. B. Burger, vice-president of the Tuttle-Burger 
Coal Co., is back from a trip to the mining regions. 

The F. J. Kerner Coal Co., No. 1 Broadway, has 
opened branch officers in Morgantown and Somer- 
set. : 

James W. Darville, sales manager of the Wentz 
Co., was among the week’s visitors from Phila- 
delphia. 

J. M. Townsend, Jr., sales manager of the Watkins 
Coal Co., 366 Madison avenue, was a‘ recent Wash- 
ington visitor. 

-W. P. Anderson, president of D. L. Flack & Son, 
No. 1 Broadway, has been confined to his home with 
illness this week. 

N. H. Broughton, formerly purchasing agent of the 
Butterworth-Judson Corp., is now with the Lee Coal 
Co., 17 Battery place. 

Lewis W. Shaub, resident manager of Coleman & 
Co. and the Ebensburg Coal Co., has been spending 
his vacation at Canada Lake, N. Y 

Joseph W. Drayton, manager of the F. H. & 
A. H. Chappell Co., No. 1 Broadway, left on Mon- 
day for a vacation trip to New Hampshire. 


The New York Coal Trade Golf Association will 
hold a one-day tournament at the Knollwood Country 
Club, White Plains, next Wednesday, the 26th. 

J. A. Mullaney, local manager of the Iron Trade 
Products Co., is just getting around again after 
having been laid up for six weeks following an 
operation for appendicitis. 

Charles R. Ellicott, one of the best known sales- 
men in the local bituminous trade, has withdrawn 
from the McNeil interests, with which he was 
associated for several years, and expects to an- 
nounce new arrangements shortly. 

Reeve Schley, who was the fuel administrator for 
New York County during the war, and is now vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank, is also a direc- 
tor of the First Joint Stock Land Bank, 61 Broad- 
way, one of the new class of institutions authorized 
under the regulations of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

fiss J. T. Gawn, assistant treasurer of the Schroe- 
der Kelly Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently spent a 
week in New York on her vacation. She returned 
by way of Scranton, visiting some of the anthracite 
mines. Miss Gawn has been actively engaged in the 
coal business for the past eighteen years, and this was 
her first trip to the anthracite region. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., 120 
Broadway, announces the appointment of H. C. Hoff- 
man as tidewater agent, with offices in the Board 





of Trade Building, Norfolk. J, R. Routten has been , 


appointed southern representative of the company, 
covering territory east and south of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway. He will make his headquarters at 
Norfolk. 

j 


Coal Pier Features. 


‘The question was asked the other day why one of 
‘the railroad companies is preparing to build a new 
‘pier when the rate of capacity of its present pier is 
so much larger than any amount of coal that has 
ever yet been handled over it. The reason for this, 
aside from expectations of growth and preparation 
for the future, is that rated capacity, based on dump- 
‘ing of cars, cannot be maintained steadily throughout 
ithe day and every day, for there are circumstances in 
‘connection with the shifting of vessels, delayed ar- 
rivals and matters of that sort, that prevent the abso- 
lutely continuous operation of the dumping machinery. 
Sometimes, also, coal receipts are interfered with, 
preventing full time work, and creating, later, an ac- 
cumulation to take care of. 















_ Lewis B. Richards, who had been engaged in the 
‘retail coal business at Mount Kisco, N. Y., for 30 
‘years died on July 10th in his 80th year. He went 
‘to his office regularly until about two weeks before 
ais death. Resolutions by the Chamber of Commerce 
'estified to the unusual regard in which he was held 
by the community. 


WHAT CAN THE ARMY DO? 


National Force Is Too Small to Supersede 
Moral Suasion. 


Considerable is heard now about calling out the 
United States Army in the event of the railroad strike 
becoming more serious, also to protect non-union 
mines, and the proposition has a formidable sound. 
In reality, what does the plan amount to? For our 
part, we think that the solution of the difficulty will 
be brought about by sober second thought, rather 
than any armed force. 


The country has grown much since the army was 
called out at the time of the last great general rail- 
road strike in 1877, and the force available is not 
much larger than it was then, for while numerically 
the army is considerable greater, a large part of it 
is devoted to details in Europe, Asia, the Canal Zone, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and so on. 

Furthermore, the auxiliary branches of the service 
now require a great deal larger force than was 
previously required, and a recent statement from 
Washington shows that the War Department has less 
than 25,000 infantrymen in the United States with 
which to cope with any emergency. Even this force 
would not be available in its entirety for real service, 
as infantry regiments include on their roster, bands 
and supply companies which would not be available 
for guard duty. 


Many Not Available for Strike Duty. 


Moreover, each organization when going on active 
duty has to leave a guard at the home station to pro- 
tect government property. As a matter of fact, out 
of the total force of 97,000 men in continental United 
States, 72,000 are in the artillery service and the 
cavalry or listed as nurses, field clerks, cadets or 
members of special services such as the quartermaster 
corps, medical corps, finance department and so forth. 


The coast artillery might be mentioned particularly 
as a branch affording little or no opportunity for 
details for field service. Practically no men could be 
spared from that force, as almost constant attention 
is necessary to take care of the big guns. They re- 
cuire looking after daily with almost as close atten- 
tion as is given to a race-horse, such is the necessity 
for protecting mechanism from the influence of salt 
air. The cavalry aggregates only 9,000 and is most- 
ly in the West and Southwest. 

The employment of deputy United States marshals 
is also referred to as a means of protection, but ex- 
cept in the Far West where they are more of a fea- 
ture and are more frequently given a chance for em- 
plovment on active duty, they cannot be counted as 
much of a factor. Such assistants can be gathered 
up in the eastern centers of population for temporary 
service in such employment are more apt to be of the 
rag-tag and bobtail element, no very formidable array 
in the face of active opposition. 

All things considered, we think it must be plain 
that calm counsel must have sway in settlement of 
the railroad difficulty, rather than the strenuous 
measure proposed by some. 

While the authorized force of the National Guard 
is 222,877, according to the latest returns, the 
“recognized number,’ as it is called, signifying the 
number that has passed muster under the Federaliza- 
tion plan, is 132,121. Probably something between 
100,000, and 125,000 men would be available should 
the President exercise his authority to call out the 
Federalized troops of all states for service in coal 
mining districts. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per word. 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When dis- 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Credit is extended to subscribers cnly. 





WANTED 


PXPERIENCED coal salesman of high 
character wanted for Philadelphia and 
vicinity. Address “Box J1l”, care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





BOOKKEEPER WANTED 


ERIENCED young lady Lookkeeper 
vanted by reliable wholesale coal com- 
One having knowledge of coal trade 
Ad- 
‘Box J10,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


Sa 


pany. 
and capable of handling finances, etc.. 
dress ‘ 





FOR SALE 


OAL business, steel coal storage, feed 

store and dwelling in growing town, 
Central New York State. Don’t reply un- 
less interested seriously. Price under cost. 
$20,000. Address ‘Box J8,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





SITUATION WANTED 
RAFFIC MAN, 29, 
stenographer, executive ability, two 
years bituminous, eight years railroad ex- 
perience, desires new connection. Moderate 


single, secretary- 





salary. Acquainted New York, Pittsburgh 
trade. Address “Box 12,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 

WANTED 


ALESMAN wants to affiliate with a min- 

ing or distributing coal company offer- 
ing Pennsylv ania coals in New York State, 
western Massachusetts and Vermont. Ten 
years’ sales experience. Address, “Box 
J13,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


CANADIAN COAL CORPORATION 
requires services Sales Manager ex- 
rerienced in Canadian market and its 
needs. Address “Box J9,” care of 


Saward’s Journal. 








WANTED 


A 100 to 150 H. P. horizontal tubular 

boiler for mine in Pennsylvania, carry- 
ing 100 pounds steam pressure. Cash propo- 
sition. Schipper Bros. Coal Mining Co. 905 
Oliver Building, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


IGH class salesman familiar with New 

York State and Western New England 
trade, this territory being the natural outlet 
for Central Pennsylvania. Mines owned by 
an old established coal house. Address “Box 
J5”, care of Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 


IVER coal dredging plant on the Schuyl- 
kill near Pottsville. Equipped in the lat- 
est manner, self generating electric plant for 
the operation of motors, 8 in. suction pump 
capacity 2,000 gals. P.M., sidetrack for direct 
loading into cars. Plant capable of large 
production. Best coal in Schuylkill County. 
Price one-half investment cost to liquidate 
operating company. For further particulars 
apply New England Fuel & Supply Co., 73 
Water St., Boston, Mass. 





DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 
principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. : a 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


bought or 
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[ General Notes 


B. F. Hoffman, a retail dealer of Harrisburg, Pa., 
is planning to open a second yard in that city in the 
near future. 








Weston Dodson & Co., of Bethlehem, Pa., have pur- 
chased the Colbert anthracite colliery of the Ship- 
man Koal Co, at Shamokin. 


L. E. Kline, general manager of sales, Branson, 
Long & McFadden, Inc., Franklin Bank Building, 
Philadelphia, is back at his desk after a two months’ 
illness. 


July lst the Viginian Railway Company established 
what is believed to be the best record ever made at 
any coal loading pier, dumping 45,113 tons in 21% 
hours, working three shifts. 


One non-union miner was killed and ten others 
injured when a train was blown up by dynamite 
near Mordue, Boone County, W. Va., on the 
14th. The men were employed at the mine of the 
Mordue Collieries Co. 


Strikes are not of recent origin. Tablets found in 
the ruins of Thebes show that 3,000 years ago a 
large number of workmen notified their employers 
they would discontinue work unless a new wage scale 
was arranged and back pay given them at the new 
rate. 


A dealer in western New York writes: “With 
good hard wood, and plenty of it, selling for $2.50 
per cord delivered, natural gas at 70 cents and good 
soft and cannel coal at $8 and $9 per ton I cannot sell 
hard coal at prevailing prices except to a limited 
trade.” 


It will be noticed that some material in this issue 
is in larger type than other of our reading matter. 
While true literature should not depend on mechanical 
means to attract the eye, big type is a modern idea 
which is approved of by many and it is not a bad idea 
to make use of same. 


President T. J. Sullivan of the T. J. Sullivan Coal 
Co., Springfield, Mass., was in Philadelphia recently 
in an endeavor to learn something about the hard 
coal situation, but reports disappointment, as he finds 
the conditions there are about as elsewhere, and it is 


’ 


a case of “hopeful waiting.” 


The Public Safety Commissioner of Beacon, N. Y., 
has prohibited local dealers from selling domestic 
sizes of anthracite to brickyards or other industries. 
This action was taken to conserve the supply for 
domestic use and for the local gas company, which 
needs anthracite for making water gas. 


The Cincinnati Interstate Coal & Dock Co. sales 
offices in the Dixie Terminal building have been 
closed and the production of the company’s mines will 
be handled by the New York Coal Co., of Columbus. 
C. R. Hinch, who has been manager of the Cincin- 
nati office, is arranging a new connection. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway broke its previous 
records for a single day’s coal loadings July 6, when 
total shipments were 3,082 cars, compared with normal 
loadings of 2,000 cars a day. Shipments of Poca- 
hontas coal reached a new high level the same day, 
1,964 cars compared with 1,200 cars normally. 


Attorney General Alter of Pennsylvania has 
ruled that mining companies that do not perfect 
their appeals in the action testing the constitution- 
ality of the anthracite tax law in the United States 
Supreme Court must pay the tax or the State 
will go into the courts to collect it if necessary. 


The sailors on the Great Lakes are taking a strike 
vote, the result of which will be known next Mon- 
day, the 24th. They want higher wages and shorter 
hours. Nowadays no body of workmen ever vote 
not to strike, so it is pretty safe to say that the 
Northwest-can keep right on worrying about its coal 
supply even when (and if) the miners return to work. 

A movement is under way to merge several coal 
and iron companies in Alabama. The Pratt Con- 
solidated Coal Co. and the Alabama Co. are among 
the jntergsts,,amentioned in this _connection.. New 
Yoik-eapitalists are said to be back of the move, and 


stockholders of the Alabama Co, have been asked 
co give an option on their property to Lloyd H. At- 
kinson, of 21 East 40th street. 


A million for a dollar is the latest quotation on 
Russian rubles, once worth about half a dollar each. 
Without being in the Presidential confidence, we esti- 
mate that Mr. Harding values at not more than two 
and three-quarter Soviet rubles the criticisms leveled 
against him by certain trade papers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it seems to us the time spent in fulmina- 
tions might better be devoted to other purposes. 


Doubtless our readers were interested in the report 
on results from shipment of Welsh anthracite received 
at New Bedford, as referred to in our issue of last 
week. Similar results eventuated in 1902, when im- 
portations were made because of the long continued 
anthracite strike. Apparently, while Welsh anthra- 
cite is hard, it is brittle and so breaks up. The Welsh 
steam coal, while not so hard, is less brittle and goes 
through to destination in better form. 


Advertisements of railroad bonds give, perhaps, a 
false indication of prosperity of the railroad interests. 
Even lines that have hard scratching, according to 
general observations, put up a strong front when 
they want to sell bonds. This must have an influence 
on employes. Many think more gradual reductions 
should be made to give other lines of business an 
example and, also, an opportunity to come down. 
Rents are high, due to cost of construction, for labor 
and material have changed little, and one branch of 
labor alone cannot stand a big cut at one swoop. 


It will be recalled that some months ago when the 
reduced status of the farming community was a sub- 
ject to very general comment, we referred to the 
fact that all of the small town and rural population 
was not interested in farming. The Census Bureau 
has now issued a report bearing out this idea, in 
placing the farm population at 61 per cent of the 
small town and rural population, in numbers 31,614,- 
269, and ranging from 71 per cent of the total in 
Mississippi to 2-5/10 per cent in Rhode Island. 





“All in a Terrible Jam.” 


A West Virginia operator of wide experience in 
many branches of the coal trade, a shipper concerned 
mostly in non-union activities, said without reserva- 
tion that the miners have won the strike because 
Lewis is the only man who can restore activities. 

“All hands having to do with the Washington situa- 
tion are in a terrible jam,” he says. The operators 
cannot do anything effectively, as at least 20 districts 
are represented, extending all the way from Pennsyl- 
vania out through the west to Washington and back 
through Utah and Colorado to Alabama. They can- 
not act as a unit, as was recently demonstrated. 

It is his idea that the operators could have made 
a strategic point by accepting the President’s proposi- 
tion at once. Then he said the miners would have 
doubtless refused it because it seemed to be agreeable 
to the operators. In that event, it would have been 
nullified as much as by the operators’ refusal, and at 
the same time, the operators would have been able to 
take credit with the public for being willing to do 
what the President wanted them to. 


Suit Grows Out of Mine Deal. 


FAyeTtevILLe, W. Va., July 20.—The Atlantic Coal 
& Tron Co., of Philadelphia, operating mines at Bach- 
man and at Cataract in the New River field has been 
made defendant in a suit filed in the circuit court of 
Fayette county by the New River-Maryland Coal 
Mining Co., it being alleged that the defendant pur- 
chased the property in January, 1921 for a price of 
$350,000 and that of the purchase price there is still 
due and unpaid the sum of $124,312, It is also alleged 
that the defendant has been engaged in dismantling 
the mine. 


Was there ever a railroad strike when the assertion 
was not made that all who left would lose their 
seniority rights and would have to return as new 
men? Was there ever a strike which was not settled 
with a complete withdrawal of this proposition? We 
should think jit was recognized by this time that loss 
of rights is outworn camouflage. 








ip Fairmont Notes | 


Coal land assessments in Monongalia County 
are raised approximately 95 per cent. | 
Frank E. Peabody, of the Peabody Fuel Co.., 
Pittsburgh, was in the region last week. | 
C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchin- | 
son Coal Co., has returned from a business trip 
to New York City. : 
H. B. Cornog, vice-president of the Cortright - 
Coal Co., Philadelphia, was in Fairmont last weeks | 
renewing acquaintances, } 
Wayne S. Vetterlein, a coal jobber of Philadel- 
phia, who spent several days in the Fairmont 
region, returned home by auto. 
George W. Fleming, president of the Elkhorn» 
Fuel Corporation, New York, was the guest of his - 
father, Ex-Governor A. B. Fleming, in Fairmont | 
last week. ») 
The Marion County Circuit Court has granted — 
an injunction to the D. T. & S. Coal Co., near | 
Mannington, W. Va., restraining the United Mine | 
Workers from molesting the non-union | 
Striking miners are directing their energies to- 
picking blackberries from the hills beyond Fair- 
mont. Berries sold at 75 cents a gallon, but so. 
many miners picked them that they dropped to- 
40 cents. i 
W. E. Watson, president of the Monongahela 
Coal Association, and Howard W. Showalter, 
president of the Diamond Coal Co., are in Wash- | 








ington. Both attended the Deer Park meeting on 
Saturday. { 
The B. & O. has suspended two passenger 


: 


trains and some of its Pullman service between 
Fairmont and New York, owing to the shopmen’s | 
strike. It is moving coal now, but at the expense 
of passenger service. { 

Among the Fairmont operators in Washington 
this week are C. H. Jenkins, George S. Brackett, 
Frank Miller, Glen F. Barns, Brooks Fleming, 
Jr., J. W. Devison; A. Lisle White, Clarksburg} | 


David Williamson, Wendell, and others. ‘| 
W. D. Evans, superintendent of traffic, We 
Virginia Division Consolidation’ Coal Co., re-| 


turned on Monday morning from Washington, 
where he attended the hearings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to assigned cars. 
C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson’ 
Coal Co., Fairmont, was in Washington, last week 
in connection with the operators’ gatherings and 
also attended the meeting of the directors of the 
National Coal Association in Pittsburgh. He was! 
also in Washington this week. p 
C. F. Bashore, Fairmont, has accepted the posi 
tion of general superintendent of the Cambria 
Coal Co. interests, Clarksburg, having charge of 
the plant at Lumberport, Harrison County, 4 
Va. He was connected with the Jones interes’ 
in the Logan field until recently. He is an exper 
mining man. 
More than 125 miners and their families mu 
vacate houses owned by the Brady Coal Corpor 
tion, Jarvis Coal Co., Randall Coal Co., Fairmont 
& Lowesville Coal Co. and the Gilbert-Dav 
Coal Co., in the Morgantown: section before Ju 
26th, according to the compromise agreemen 
reached in the Monongalia County courts. 
Car shortage played havoc with coal. produ 
tion in Northern West Virginia last week, bt 
despite that 86,050 tons of coal were shipped 
the nine railroad divisions. \This was 7,550 ‘to 
less than were shipped the previous week. Shi 
ments off the various divisions last week wert 
as follows: B. & O. Monongah, 12,400 ton 
Charleston, 10,100 tons; Connellsville, 750 ton 
Cumberland, 37,950 tons; Morgantown & Wheel 
ing, 6,400 tons; Monongahela, 17,300 tons; We: 

















tons; Wyatt-Helen’s Run, 200. tons. 





_ The Long Island:Dealers' Association will holt 
a clambake and outing next Wednesday,- the 26tl 
at Valley Grove, Eaton’s Neck, Northpert.. * — 


the northern Colorado coal fields will be with- 


Governor Shotip of Colorado is the originator 
yf a new scheme for regulating coal prices. He 
mas announced that State troops now patroling tude” for operators to increase prices while the 
State was paying for guards to enable the mines age.” 
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Governor Undertakes Price Control. 


drawn unless recent prices advances by the 
operators there are rescinded. 

The Governor issued a statement a few days 
ago asserting that it was the 








to operate. The statement declares that wages 
of the miners have not been increased and that 


“unnecessary advances in the prices of fuel are 
“height of ingrati- not to the public interest at this time * * * par 
ticularly when the nation is now facing a short 




























The WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., baer (ie BRANCH 
1 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 
Telephone 2504 i, 
SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
163 6th St. and Gowanus Canal 
Telephone 4900 South 
FAR ROCKAWAY ne Y.) BRANCH 
t of Clinton St. and Jamaica Bay 
Telephone 761 Far Malawey 
CEDARHURST (N. Y.) BescH 
Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
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f FAIRMON) tiPPLE EQUIPMENT 


: 


| BALTIMORE 


INCLUDES: 
Tipple Structures—Wood and Steel. 
CONVEYORS—Rope and Button, Scraper, Apron or Belt. 
SCREENS—Shaker or Gravity. 
LOADING BOOMS 
PICKING TABLES 
CAR HAULS 
TRIP FEEDERS and TRIP MAKERS 
CHUTES—all kinds. 
DUMPS—Cross Over, Kick Back and Plain Horn types. 


We design, manufacture and install complete tipples exactly suited for 
your particular requirements. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 








You Can Safely Invest Your Money 
In Haiss Coal Handling Machinery 


—and be assured that you will get the 
best—at the best price. 


Coal men everywhere bank on their 
unfailing performance. 


Ask us to show you why, now 
The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
145th St. and Rider Ave. New York hake 


__! _} Representatives*throughoutithe world? ee | 
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143 Liberty Street, New York 


Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 
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Now On Sale | 


SAWARD’S ANNUAL 


Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics. 


Embracing details relative to Output, Prices, 
Freight Rates (railroad and ocean), Trans- 
portation, Exports and Export Prices, Rates 
for Mining, Trade Conditions and Other De- 
tails of Importance to the Coal Man, Whole- 
sale and Retail, and Shippers and Exporters. 
LARGER THAN EVER—256 PAGES. 
Worth Many Times the Price. 


You Need It Now. You Will Need It Later. 
PRICE $2.50 


F. W. SAWARD 
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Glogora Coal Co. 
South East Coal Co. Huntington, West Virginia 
Seco, Kentucky 


North East Coal Co. 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 
and Domestic 


Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 


15 Park Row New York 
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Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


9 Deep Vein Mines 
BOX CAR LOADERS 


CoalSatisfaction 


Keep your eyes on your ash heap. The 
higher it goes, the more your coal is costing. 

If you are not certain that you are getting 
dollar for dollar out of your coal, send for 
our representative and he will give you 
facts on Solar Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas 
Coals and Coke. 

A. Telephone today Cortland 8130. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


At such a time as the present the trade paper 
can view the labor situation in two ways, 
It can de- 
nounce the miners as a lot of rapacious ras- 
cals and it can dilate upon the avaricious 


character of their demands and declare it is 


a shame that they should act as they do. That 
is one point of view. 
On the other hand, it can get down to facts 


and announce, fairly enough, that they control 





the situation at the moment. The former style 
“might be more pleasant reading, but the lat- 
ter seems to be justified by the dominating 
news note. It is certainly to be hoped that 
some way out of the situation can be found 
that will bring about a settlement without a 
complete surrender by operators and the pub- 
‘lic; otherwise there is nothing to forestall 
another strike next year, with demands twice 
as great. . 

One way in which difficulty of the sort can 


_ be guarded against, and perhaps the only way, 


_is to have ample reserves in storage. It will 
be many a day before reserves can be ac- 
cumulated, but as long as the possibilities of 

labor trouble are so imminent, reserves should 
be given consideration by every consumer, 
small as well as large. 

* Thoughtlessness is largely responsible for 


’ the ‘Serious situation that confronts the coun- 


_try. There was ample opportunity to buy ad- 
ditional tonnage in January and February, but 
probably less than one buyer in a hundred 
thought it necessary to heed the handwriting 
on the wall, even to the extent of getting in 
six weeks’ supply, as so many trade observers 
‘advocated, and when the strike actually 
eventuated it was allowed to progress too long 
without official attention. As in the case of a 


small fire continuing unchecked, the difficulty 


has grown into a national issue of the first 
importance. 
_ Whether it is because of a conspiracy or 
‘not, the fact that the railroad strike coincided 
with the joint strike of anthracite and bitu- 
minous miners gives a situation never before 
seen in this country. Call either or both dif- 
ficulties a suspension, if you please, and the 
result is the same. 
The recently reported output of only 
~ 3,500,000 tons of soft coal for a week’s time, 
with anthracite practically nothing, means that 
there was only about 30 per cent of require- 
ments produced, calculating the latter on a 


low basis. The tonnage referred to is just 
about enough to supply the railroads alone, 
to say nothing of other public utilities, to say 
nothing of manufacturing or domestic require- 
ments, and aside from coke-making, exports, 
and so forth. We are getting down close to 
the bare boards and the fact cannot be camou- 
flaged much longer. Some consumers who 
have not been running actively still have a 
large amount of coal on hand, but most in- 
terests are in need of tonnage. 

On account of capital available, public 
utilities are much better provided for than the 
average buyer, but when they get down to a 
matter of a little less than a month’s supply 
they are apt to feel as nervous as the manu- 
facturer who has but a week’s supply. 

The governmental intervention, of which so 
much was expected, has fallen flat. There 
has been no important increase in production 
in any district. Apparently some word or 
gesture was omitted and the conferences came 
to a lame and impotent conclusion, as the 
poet says. There is no Big Stick in Wash- 
ington nowadays, and apparently that was one 
element that was missing. 

As to supplies, some relief is in prospect 
by reason of importation of British coal. 
There is a singular reversal of 1920-21 move- 
ment, but after all it is no further from Lon- 
don to New York than from New York to 
London, and cargoes can be sent from the 
ports of the British Isles as readily as from 
Atlantic Coast ports. At one time American 
producers were in close touch with the Italian 
market, and it is much less of a journey from 
the British coal fields to our seaboard than it 
is from Hampton Roads to Genoa. British 
exporters are accustomed to long distance 
business, having for years past *been trading 
heavily with South America, voyages involv- 
ing more than twice, in some cases three times, 
the distance to North Atlantic ports. 

Not much is heard about Nova Scotia coal 
and it is remarked that Great Britain is no 
further away in a commercial sense now than 
Nova Scotia was sixty years ago, when its 
tonnage found sale in seaboard markets as an 
active competitor and keen discussion pre- 
vailed as to the amount of tariff requisite to 
keep it under proper control. 

Priorities and similar orders are again fac- 
tors of the day and are referred to elsewhere 
in our news columns. These palliative mea- 
sures accomplish little in the way of actual 
relief, which can come about only through the 


production of tonnage on a liberal basis. 
Meanwhille, general business is improving as 
is clearly indicated by the quarterly report of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. Earnings for 
May show an increase over April and earn- 
ings for June show an increase over May, 
the latter two months showing a substantial 
gain over March which was the best month 
since February, 1921. 

It is the first time this year that two suc- 
cessive months have shown an increase and 
the business in hand indicates a better show- 
ing for the September quarter, now practically 
one-third past. Altogether it is thought a 
substantial surplus will be earned for the year, 
notwithstanding early losses. 

We referred months ago to increase in pig 
iron business pointing the way to better times, 
and that came along after a little while. Now 
the second stage is reached, with steel climb- 
ing up. The third stage will be reached when 
various products into which steel enters are 
manufactured more freely. 


All through the year a great deal of money 
has been put into circulation in a practical 
way and along normal lines through building 
operations. Now that the summer is well 
advanced, the work accomplished in this di- 
rection is clearly apparent and the develop- 
ment has the further benefit of reducing the 
tension on rentals, the high cost of which 
has, properly enough, been one of the main 
causes of labor unrest. At the same time, 
taxation is something requiring considerable 
thought in this connection; a heavy burden 
for property owners. 


During the past two weeks there has been 
an extraordinary increase in soft coal prices. 
Quotations have doubled, increasing. from 
$4.50 to $9, although the rate was considered 
pretty high when a dollar a ton extra was 
obtained over the Hoover figures. Although 
the larger and more conspicuous concerns are 
probably all holding to that price level, the 
ordinary buyer looking around for tonnage 
has to take such coal as he can get and pay 
a price that is within striking distance of the 
high levels of 1920. 

In regard to anthracite there is complete 
stagnation. There is no real production and 
such gathering of steam coal from. culm 
banks and the rivers as is carried on (to the 
extent of about 100 cars a day) is but a drop 
in the bucket. This tonnage is offered as 
being “a little under-size,’ and that admis- 
sion gives an idea of what it really amounts 
to. Most of it would not find a market at 
any price in normal times. 

While it will be recalled that the President 
agreed to a separate commission for an- 
thracite affairs, the rejection of his plan by 
the miners has caused a complete cessation of 
negotiations. Certain propositions have been 
made and something undertaken, as in the 
case of the conference of certain officials in 
the region, but nothing has borne fruit or 
given promise of so doing. It is part and 


- parcel of the mine workers’ policy, of course, 


to stand firm for a settlement of both con- 
tests according to a common plan, as shortage 
of anthracite can be used as a club to rouse 
public interest. Scant consideration is given 
to the thought that much suffering must be 
involved through a scarcity of this sort of coal 
prevailing during the cold weather, and this 
fact should have an influence on the public. 
The contest is really a war upon the public, 
but the people at large are so generally in 
sympathy with labor union moves that doubt- 
less this feature will not attract much atten- 
tion. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Feverish Buying of British Coal Most Notable Development in Bituminous Market 
—Railroads Begin Drawing Heavily on Stocks of Pea Coal. 





Conditions in the bituminous trade have 
forced the anthracite carrying railroads to use 
considerable pea coal as an emergency fuel. 
This necessity arose just as retail dealers were 
beginning to call for pea in increasing quanti- 
ties because of their inability to get anything 
else. Of course the carriers have to be taken 
care of first, and as their orders are large 
enough to tax the loading facilities at most 
stocking plants, there has been little oppor- 
tunity of late to make shipments to other 
classes of buyers. 

This has been a pretty hard jolt to the re- 
tailers, who felt that they could rely on get- 
ting plenty of pea coal regardless of what the 
situation might be in other sizes. Until re- 
cently they were being urged to buy it and 
were slow to respond; now that they have 
changed their minds the chance has slipped 
past. lf the bituminous supply loosens up 
shortly the railroads will probably stop using 
pea, but at the present rate it will not take 
very long to exhaust the stocks. 

As previously noted, the public is becoming 
more concerned over the outlook for next 
winter’s supply of domestic coal, but people 
are not as apprehensive as they would be if 
they fully realized what the country is con- 
fronted with in the way of an anthracite short- 
age. In recent years the average shipments 
between April 1st and August Ist have aver- 
aged around 23,000,000 gross tons. In 1921 
and 1920, they slightly exceeded that figure. 
This year there has been nothing produced 
since April Ist, while requirements will be 
about the same as they always have been. 

How impossible it will be to overcome a 23,- 
000,000-ton loss in a short while is shown by 
the fact that in 1917, the banner year of the 
hard coal trade, when every effort was made to 
stimulate production, total shipments were less 
than 10,000,000 tons in excess of 1921, which 
was only an average year. 

As a matter of fact, it will be impossible to 
make even a good start towards overcoming 
the suspension loss before next winter, and 
people will simply have to get along with far 
less than the usual quantity of domestic fuel or 
find a substitute for anthracite. And the mat- 
ter of finding substitutes is complicated by the 
bituminous strike, which has not only created 
a shortage of soft coal but of coke. 


What little independent pea coal is available 
is being held for between $8 and $9 a ton, 
mine basis, and No. 1 buckwheat at $5 to $6. 
Producers of river barley are quoting $2.50 to 
$3 at shipping point. 


The Bituminous Market. 


As regards the supply of coal available in 
the local market, the bituminous situation has 
changed but little this week. Prices have been 
extremely erratic, fluctuating from day to day 
and even from hour to hour. At one time 
there were only 238 cars reported at all the 
piers, and the falling off in receipts of Penn- 
sylvania coal has coincided with a drop in the 
arrivals from Hampton Roads by water. 

This latter circumstance was chiefly respon- 
sible for the rush to import British coal which 


has developed during the past two weeks. It 
was the only source of relief from a situation 
that was rapidly developing dangerous possi- 
bilities. The movement has already assumed 
proportions that make it as remarkable in its 
way as was the export boom of two years ago. 

A few cargoes were purchased a month or 
so ago and these are about due to arrive, but 
tonnage will not begin to reach here from the 
other side in large volume until well along in 
August. When it does come it will be for use 
chiefly by railroads, public utilities and a few 
large consumers such as sugar refineries. Im- 
porting coal for the general trade, on specula- 
tion, is attended by such risks that very few 
are willing to take a chance on it. 


In the meantime production is showing no 
signs of picking up materially, either in union 
or non-tnion districts. Car supply has been a 
little better on the B. & O. this week, but the 
situation in that respect is far from normal. 
Any slight increase in the number of men re- 
porting for work at mines on various parts of 
that system is more than offset by the trans- 
portation difficulties growing out of the strike. 
Comparatively few union operators on the P. 
kk. R. and other roads have made any serious 
attempt to start up, and those who did try have 
met with little success, as most of the men are 
either unwilling or afraid to go to work until 
the strike is settled. 

It is evident that the Government’s plans for 
supervising distribution are going to result in 
the railroads and utilities getting the great bulk 
of the output. Realizing this, other classes of 
consumers, especially those who cannot hope 
for preferential treatment on the ground that 
they are essential industries, have been trying 
to buy a little coal before the new arrangement 
becomes fully effective. 


Other manufacturers have declared that they 
will use up what coal they have on hand and 
then close down rather than pay present 
prices. Stocks are reaching the vanishing 
point at some plants, but a general exhaustion 
of reserve supplies is still some little distance 
in the future. If any shutdowns from lack 
of fuel have taken place in this immediate 
vicinity, they have escaped general notice. 


Prices seem to have reached their peak at 
the end of last week or early this week. Since 
then they have moved erratically, without dis- 
playing any very marked tendency either up or 
down. If anything, the tone of the market has 
been a little softer in the past few days. 


soth low and high volatile grades have been 
bringing between $8 and $9 at the mines for 
the most part. What little tonnage is at the 
local piers is being held at around $11 f. o. b., 
with loaded boats quoted at $11 to $12 along- 
side, 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting 
at Asheville, N. C., has entered an order in the Wind- 
ing Gulf, New River, McKell, Greenbrier County 
and Kanawha County injunction cases, remanding the 
cases back to the District Court at Charleston, W. 
Va., for trial. In the meanwhile these injunctions 
against the United Mine Workers remain in full force 
and effect. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Householders Now on the Anxious Seat— 
Bituminous Demand Growing Tense. 


The seriousness of the anthracite situation is coming 
home in full force to the consumer these days. For 
almost two weeks they have been regaled by flaring 
headlines in the papers of plans under way for the 
ending of the strike, until they are compelled to the 
conclusion that the trouble will not be ended for 
some time to come, despite the optimistic promises. 

Therefore, the householder is coming in greater 
numbers than at any time this summer to the retailer 
and asking for advice. For the most part the retail 
men advise they know little but what they read, with 
the further statement to their regular trade that they 
expect to take care of them with their winter needs 
when they get the coal. : 

It is this latter qualification which stirs the con- 
sumer and makes him want at least a little supply of 
coal, This desire is usually intensified, too, when the 
customer can catch a glimpse of the empty yard of 
the coal man, which now has reached the point where 
there is nothing but pea coal on hand. 

The sales of pea have mounted during the past ten 
days and each day sees an increasing number of or- 
ders booked. Of course, all of this is reflected in 
increased orders to the shippers with storage yards, 
and the tonnage of this size booked lately has led to 
all of the companies, with a single exception, to de- 
cline to take any further business, claiming that they 
have sufficient orders to cover every ton on the 
ground. 

It is not believed it will be more than a week be- 
fore all companies will be in the same position re- 
garding pea coal, as the dealers are fast approaching 
a rush in their efforts to get this size in their yards. 
Some of them are taking quite heavy fliers on stock- 
ing every ton they can find room for. They figure 
that should the strike last two months more, which is 
not altogether beyond the bounds of possibility, a big 
stock of pea coal will look mighty good. 


Practically No Domestic Sizes. 


There is very little family size coal in the yards 
now, in fact the majority of them have no egg, stove 
or nut at all. Most of them that do have a little of 
the large sizes are inclined to dole it out in small 
quantities, and report if it had not been for their 
desire to spread it out as much as possible they could 
have éasily disposed of their entire stocks long ago. 

There is still considerable briskness in the river 
barley trade, although quite a few who have tried 
trial cars of this fuel report their inability to use it 
satisfactorily. Nevertheless, the demand for the coal 
grows, and many users are mixing it with larger-sized 
anthracite which they have in stock, or in combination 
with bituminous. Prices range from $2 to $3 a ton. | 

There is also a growing quantity of pea coal being 
sold for steam use to various manufacturing plants, 
and, in addition, the railroads are also using some of 
this size for motive power fuel. , 

There is a growing tenseness in the bituminous 
situation as the consumer generally is brought to the 
realization of the seriousness of the outlook. Those 
with good stocks ahead had cheerfully figured that 
before their piles were close to exhaustion all the 
labor troubles would surely have been terminated, but 
now the combination of rail and mine strikes has up- 
set their calculations. 

To date it cannot be said that the ordering of the 
State Guard troops to the mines in western Pennsyl- 
vania has helped the production of fuel in any way, 
although it is believed that in a short time it will give 
those men who want to work confidence that they will 
be protected and in this way it is hoped that an in- 
crease in production will soon be shown, especially 
from those sections where non-union men are in the 
majority. a 

Spot Coal Scarce. 


a 

In the spot market coal has been extremely scarce, 
and most houses in their efforts to hold down prices 
have ceased to solicit business of any kind, ‘Most 


shippers are devoting their efforts to taking care of 


their regular customers so far as they are able, and 
to this end are picking up what small amount of coal 
comes upon the market. S| 

4 


| 
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A number of local producers in various fields re- 
port that in districts where they are able to operate 
much of their coal is being taken over by the railroad 
companies for engine fuel, and on this account have 
little or nothing for their regular trade. Of course 
on such coal as they do get through they apply on 
orders they have with contract customers. 

On the rail lines hereabouts there are appearing 
numerous cars from foreign roads, particularly the 
southern territory, which seems to indicate the dis- 
tance coal is coming. Not since war-times have there 
been so many cars of foreign roads seen in this lo- 
cality. However, it now seems that even these ship- 
ments are likely to stop, as the reports from the south 
are that the coal-producing roads are much hampered 
by the strike of shop workers. 

Another phase of the situation is that most all ship- 
ping houses of any consequence are receiving tenders 
from British producers for the shipment of foreign 
coal, principally from Wales. Already there has been 
quite a tonnage closed and much more in prospect. 
The price of this coal has been reported around $9, 
although the tendency is for greatly increased prices. 
What little coal has been offered on the spot market 
here has been quoted from $7 to $9, although not a 
great deal has been sold, and this usually to con- 
sumers in distress and who almost make their own 
price to get a car or two to tide them over for a 
time. a 


ALTOONA PRICES STAY HIGH 


Some Central Pennsylvania Non-Union Mines 
: Doing a Little Better. 


Axtoona, Pa., July 27.—As a result of the runaway 
market, spot coal has gone to $8.50 to $9 in central 
Pennsylvania, but very little is being sold at that 
‘figure. The output of the district, about 600 cars 
daily, is chiefly sold under contracts, so that 90 per 
‘cent of the coal mined here is being shipped at the 
government price, plus the increased cost of produc- 
tion resulting from the use of mine guards. 

All told, there are about 100 mines, large and small, 
‘and including wagon mines, that are now being op- 
erated in this district, with a monthly production of 
about 15,000 cars, while if all the men now on strike 
were regularly employed they could be producing 100,- 
000 cars a month. 

The immediate effect of the presence of state troops 
in the field has been the augmenting of the forces em- 
ployed in non-union mines that have continued to 
operate during the strike period. 

_ Mines at Colver, Revloc and Windber and five 
plants of the Bethlehem Mines Corporation either re- 
‘sumed operations or took on additional men, it is 
learned. Cavalrymen or machine gunners of the state 
forces are located near all the mines. 

_ Additional miners entered the pits of the five big 
Bethlehem plants and they are operating. Two Beth- 
‘lehem mines are still down, but officials say they will 
resume operations some time this week. 

Reports from Revloc are that the Ebensburg mine 
is working with increased forces, while the Windber 
‘mine of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. is said 
‘to have taken on a large force of men. The Revloc 
plant was the first non-union operation in this region 
‘to feel the effects of the strike. 














One Effect of Restricting Cars. 


| Tf Mr. Hoover withholds cars from mines that 
icharge more than he considers a fair price and con- 
tinues day by day to shut off the supply from opera- 
‘dons that may have overstepped the mark slightly, 
ow much will that increase the tonnage of coal? 

_ Tf every critic of coal prices can, by rushing a com- 
plaint to Washington, have the car supply of various 
aperations shut off, Mr. Hoover would presently be 
as much of a restrictive factor as John Lewis. 

* With probably one-third of the mines running 
‘tow, what would the output be if two-thirds of the 
dresent producers were deprived of cars? What would 
he price of coal be under such circumstances ? 

With every new restrictive move Mr. Hoover made 
he price offered for coal would mount—and would 
e paid, by hook or crook. 


FAIRMONT CONDITIONS 


Production in Northern West Virginia Shows 
Very Slight Increase. 


Prices in the Fairmont field the last week have been 
hanging around the so-called “Hoover price,” $3.50; 
very little being sold at a higher price. The pressure 
put on this price as the maximum for run-of-mine 
seems to be followed up very closely in this region, 
which means a point gained for the operators if they 
keep within the maximum prices set for coal. 

Railroad congestion on account of the shopmen’s 
strike has affected production in this region. How- 
ever there seems to be a let-up in that respect, which 
was very noticeable the latter part of the week. 
Production for the territory of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association for last week 
showed a gain of 5,900 tons of coal over the previous 
week ; in cther words, the previous week totaled 86,050 
tons, against 91,950 tons last week. 

The figure for last week as to individual railroads 
is as follows: Monongah Division, B. & O., 11,700 
tons; Charleston Division, 13,850 tons; Connellsville 
Division, 1,250 tons; Cumberland Division, 35,700 
tons; Monongahela Railroad in West Virginia, 21,150 
tons; Morgantown & Wheeling Railway 7,050 tons; 
Western Maryland Railway (Bingamon and Helens 
Run Branches), 600 tons; Western Maryland Ry. 
(Belington & Northern and Weaver districts), 650 
tons. 

While there were 170 mines operating in the 
Northern West Virginia coal fields early this week, 
as compared with 147 on Saturday, this is not taken 
to be the result of the meeting of coal operators held 
in this city on Saturday, as the mark of 170 mines is 
not a new peak. In fact, there was no basis today of 
finding out just what effect the meeting on Saturday 
had produced. It will likely be several days before 
any sort of an estimate can be made on the new 
operations attributable to the meeting on Saturday. 

If the larger operations open up it will not be im- 
mediately, it is thought, because of the fact that it 
would take a little time to put them in shape. How- 
ever, within the next week or fortnight one should be 
able to get a clear view of the situation and just what 
the result is to be of the resolutions passed Saturday 
asking the Governor of the state for “visible protec- 
tion” and the request that the President endeavor to 
clear up the rail situation and make possible more cars 
in the territory. 


Operators Want Protection. 


In following out the request of President Harding 
to the operators that they open up their mines to 
supply coal in the interest of public welfare, it de- 
velopes that every operator is 100 per cent in favor 
of exercising every means possible to carry out the 
wishes of President Harding. They recognize that 
when the President speaks it must be from a national 
necessity, and the coal producers feel that, in the in- 
terest of this national necessity, they should leave no 
stone unturned to accomplish the desired end. They 
are firmly convinced that their ultimate welfare must 
depend upon the demands of the public as voiced by 
the President. They recognize no higher authority 
or no one better posted on the country’s needs than 
President Harding, and they seek only to follow out 
his wishes and bow to no less an authority. 

The operators realize that some protection is neces- 
sary to permit the individual workmen to respond 
safely to the President’s wishes and to their own 
patriotic desires as they, through the officers of their 
union, have been instructed not to resume operations. 
This attitude is to be regretted, but public sentiment 
is undoubtedly the strongest factor in the United 
States and eventually its wishes will be granted and 
an ample supply of coal furnished regardless of the 
union officials. 

At a time like this it is well to review the circum- 
stances which led up to the present situation. The 
unbiased and thinking citizens of the coal region are 
well aware of the efforts made by the operators to 
meet the miners prior to April 1st and of the refusal 
of the miners at that time to negotiate. The ink is 
still wet on the papers which published President 
Harding’s request for a joint conference with the 
miners and operators, and of the operators’ acqui- 


escence to his suggestion of arbitration and the miners’ 
point-blank refusal without reason. 

The next move on the President’s part can not be 
criticised when he appeals now, after failing in his 
requests for conferences, to the patriotic spirit of the 
individual citizens to protect the country from a coal 
famine, and when he suggests that mines which 
promptly resume operation be decorated with the 
American flag, 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement of Coal Encounters Big Slump— 
Car Shortage Hampers Shipments. 


The coal movement from Hampton Roads suffered 
a slump of more than 30 per cent for the last week. 
The Norfolk & Western dumped 58,979 tons against 
137,039 tons for the week previous; the Virginian 
109,863 tons against 120,158 tons for the week be- 
fore and the Chesapeake & Ohio dumped 77,312 
tons compared with 96,474 tons dumped over that 
pier. 

On account of the slump in dumping and the 
slight improvement in arrivals of coal at tidewater, 
the supplies on hand at the three piers has declined 
very little during the last week. 


Owing to the fact that the traffic conditions on 
the Norfolk & Western have improved considerably 
the stock on hand at Lamberts Point at the end of 
this week is well above 40,000 tons, compared to 
about 25,000 tons on hand at the beginning of the 
week. 

The Virginian has managed to keep in fair shape 
all along but owing to the comparatively heavy 
dumpings of the past week over this pier the stocks 
on hand at Sewalls Point have slightly shrunk to 
around 60,000 tons. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is in the poorest way of 
the three, there being only about 35,000 tons at hand 
at the Newport News piers, at this week end. 

It appears to be the opinion in the coal trade circles 
at Hampton Roads that the car shortage is the prin- 
ciple factor responsible for the prevailing conditions, 
and that if sufficient cars were furnished the non- 
union mines, with the continuation of the work like 
they had been working up to two weeks ago, dangers 
of further coal shortage would be greatly reduced. 
The car supply at the mines for last week was 
scarcely 50 per cent of the requirements. 


Prices Advance. 


On account of the rapid climbing of prices at 
the mines, caused by the continued shortage of coal 
and the sudden demand for coal from all parts of 
the country, the prices at tidewater have risen ac- 
cordingly. 

In spite of the fact that a few firms are trying to 
keep to the Hoover price, owing to the persistency 
of some large buyers, the prices on spot coal at tide 
have risen around $10, but as the greater part of 
the coal at Hampton Roads is on contract or coal 
with shipment already provided, the spot coal at the 
piers is very limited. 

With the figures above showing that the traffic 
conditions have experienced a slight improvement for 
the past week, with promise of still better conditions 
this week, and the talk of importation of British 
coal along with the Government handling the car 
supply, the chances are that the prices next week 
may suffer a slight depression, or a least cease to 
continue the rapid upward climb of the past two 
weeks. 

The movement of tonnage from Hampton Roads 
for the past week has been principally destined to 
New England or other coastwise ports, and a few 
foreign bunkers. The foreign cargo business has 
amounted to very little for the last couple weeks. 


The value of coal is gaining public recognition very 
fast. One of the volunteer observers whose letters to 
certain of the dailies form very interesting material 
writes that he saw a policeman sweeping up coal that 
had fallen from wagons and storing it away for sub- 
sequent use in a police booth located in one of the 


outlying sections of the city. 
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CINCINNATI FEVERISH 





Market Just a Shade Easier, However, as 
Rail Conditions Improve 


The shortening of coal supplies through crippled 
transportation conditions in the non-union producing 
districts related to the Cincinnati market are re- 
sponsible for the fact that figures have gone wild 
during the last week in spot trading. This part of 
the selling of course only constituted a very small 
fraction of the week’s movement, but quotations, with 
their steadily upward trend, have had all the aspects 
of a runaway situation. This came about, as it 
usually does, through the nervous, panicky bidding of 
anxious buyers who had been over-confident in the 
days of better opportunity in June and who had 
waited against wise counsel for the lower freight rate. 

The price went up to $9 on Saturday, and though 
some coal sold for the latter figure on Monday, the 
improved freight conditions on certain roads and the 
temporary withdrawal of a number of the more 
strenuous buyers to wait for word from Washington 
pulled the market back to $8.50 and $8.75. However, 
there was a feeling that the week was going to be 
one of fierce competition for supplies and the predic- 
tion was freely made that the price would go to $15 
before the week was out, unless some neutralizing 
policy was started at the national capital. 


The troubles of the coal railroads were still quite 
sufficiently poignant, but on all but one or two of 
them there was an improvement in service, which was 
more particularly hopeful in that it indicated a check 
in deterioration rather than because the measure of 
improvement was in itself material. It seemed to 
prove that the railway strikes had reached the limit 
of their possible mischief-making and that the crip- 
pled functions of the roads had at least made a start 
in the direction of normalcy. 


Congestion Being Relieved. 


The L. & N., which has suffered most, was re- 
ported as in a good way to clear up its junctional 
congestions. The N. & W. made progress in a re- 
covery which seemed substantial, while the C. & O. 
appeared to be emerging slowly from almost hope- 
less conditions. The B. & O. situation persisted in 
showing conditions that were most demoralizing, 
though for this road some hope was held out in the 
attempt to make a separate peace with its shopmen. 

The trouble was not altogether with the distinctly 
coal roads, but the congestion at their junctions was 
caused in no inconsiderable degree by the inability of 
connecting lines to take and carry forward the freight 
consigned to them. This hindrance was more than 
SO per cent of the worries of the C. & O., but such 
roads as the Big Four and Pennsylvania, which had 
been obliged to decline tonnage transfer for northern 
transmission, began to take cars on Monday. There- 
upon, volunteer squads from the coal company offices 
helped to clear up the gateways and set things moving. 
Relief was at once apparent, for tonnage moved more 
freely. 

The limited production of the New River and 
Winding Gulf smokeless districts continued to go to 
tidewater, where it drew maximum Hoover prices, 
Operations in these districts were cut to less than 
20 per cent. Some of the Pocahontes production 
went west, but most of it found the open and more 
ready way to the Atlantic seaboard. 


Former Union Districts Gain. 


A special effort is made to keep the former union 
districts in cars, so that they may not be hampered 
in their progressive return to activity under non- 
union conditions. These districts continue to show 
a gain, notably Kanawha. All the other high volatile 
districts in both West Virginia and Kentucky have 
been compelled to reduce their operations to below 
30 per cent of normal. It is believed, however, that 
from this time on a steady increase will be shown 
in the mined tonnage. A restored car supply certainly 
will mean a 100 per cent production in most of these 
districts. 

In this emergency the buyer is acting with his usual 
lack of consideration. He is bidding up the price, 
often unnecessarily. A concern which required some 
immediate tonnage wired a Cincinnati coal office on 
Monday to send it at once a specified number of 


cars, with the understanding that the price should be 
“ffteen cents more than anybody else would pay.” 

Probably that was a safe enough proposal to the 
office, to which it was sent, but there are plenty of 
them where it wouldn’t have been. One obscure 
operator on Monday called up most of the Cincinnati 
offices and offered some tonnage at $11.50, but he 
didn’t sell at that price. 

It is now believed that practically all Cincinnati 
factories will get through without the necessity of 
suspension, but unless there is early relief some of 
them are going to have a close call. These are the 
plants that disdained to load up in May and June, 
when the opportunity was fine. The factories here 
that bought and are now using $1.50 and $2.00 coal, 
stored earlier, are feeling in a congratulatory mood 
and will not soon forget the experience. 

Cincinnati domestic dealers now are taking orders 
for high volative lump at $7 and $7.25 to be de- 
livered “after the strike is settled.’ Smokeless lump 
continues to sell here at $8.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL 


Northwest Is Getting Badly Worked Up 
Over the Coal Outlook. 


The state of mind regarding the coal situation of 
the Northwest is being churned from hope to de- 
pression as one after another comes back from Wash- 
ington with a divergent report. One states .the 
Northwest will secure a priority on coal shipments ; 
another says that it will not. A third statement is 
that the Northwest is already assured of a shortage 
since it is not humanly possible to get forward enough 
coal to carry through the winter. And someone else is 
confident that the Northwest will squeeze through if 
there is a resumption by August Ist. 


Conferences are being held by business men of 
the Twin Cities, relative’ to the situation and what 
can be done, Aside from conserving whatever fuel 
there may be in this district, little or nothing can be 
done. 


The Northwest does not produce coal, aside from 
what lignite is mined in the Dakotas. It is possible 
that this might be resorted to for some purposes, 
but production would be difficult since the output 
of the Dakota mines is small and there is not avail- 
able labor to materially increase it. Doubtless with 
the incentive of an assured market some labor could 
be produced, but the mines themselves are hardly 
laid out to accommodate any great expansion of pro- 
duction on short notice. 


There are a number of fields as near as those 
from which this district draws coal, such as Iowa 
to the south, Montana and Wyoming to the west, 
but as these mines are generally tied up, there is 
no hope of getting a supply from them. In fact, 
the situation of this district is practically one of 
making the most of such resources as it may have— 
the limited coal remaining in store, such wood as 
may be had, and spying out all possible sources 
from which more might be obtained. 


People in a Near-Panic. 


In the meantime, a near-panic is developing. People 
are becoming nervous over the matter and are seek- 
ing to find assurance where none can be had, Orders 
are being tendered from consumer and from retailer, 
which can be accepted only tentatively, subject to 
uncertain delivery. Apprehension and an_ inclina- 
tion to boost prices through competitive bidding are 
working up, and a material premium could be read- 
ily obtained for an assurance of early delivery. 


The local coke market has advanced $1, from $14 
a ton delivered to $15, and this is being featured 
as a complete substitute for hard coal. Doubtless 
this will be used freely as a hard coal substitute dur- 
ing the winter, 

Nearly as much of a handicap as the coal strike 
is the railroad situation. Car supply has been none 
too good at any time, but because of the dull situa- 
tion commercially, traffic has been light enough to 
allow the rolling stock to suffice with trouble. Since 
the strike of shopmen, however, the car supply has 
been running down while business generally has 
been picking up. The continuance of this situation 


will speedily place cars at a premium, which will 
tie up much shipping. ‘ 

So the settlement of the railroad strike is quit 
as essential as of the coal strike. If either or both 
drag out much longer, it is likely to result in @ 
serious situation in this territory. The crop is about 
to be harvested and must be moved. If there is 
serious car shortage it will delay settlements an 
put off the restoration of normal times, for unti 
there is a release from the “frozen credits” financia 
conditions cannot be satisfactory. ‘ 


URGENT DEMAND AT CHICAGO 
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Big Strikes Result in Increased Anxiety— 
Consumers Bidding Up Prices. =| 


Late last week and early the present week, the. 
Chicago trade experienced a runaway market, based 
on increased demand from consumers, smaller sup- 
plies due to rail tie up and the failure of strike 
negotiations to reach a basis where production wil 
be materially increased in the near future. | 

Prices for western Kentucky, practically the only 
coal available on the Chicago market, steadily. 
climbed, until the gain in ten days’ time was more 
than three dollars per ton. Western Kentucky coal. 
on Friday and Saturday of last week sold as high as 
$9, while the week previous the same supplies could 
have been purchased for $6, Bidding the prices up, 
consumers disregarded the market saying that they 
must have coal supplies to keep their plants Tunns 
and avoid heavy losses in their various businesses. | 

Had the present situation prevailed one year ago, 
it would not have gone so hard with the consuming 
industries, for many factories were closed and 
running on part time then, but now a ray of prosper- 
ity had commenced to shine on the industries of the 
Middle-West and their factories are busy and have 
many orders booked ahead, The shortage of coal, 
therefore, catches them at a most inopportune time. 

Outside of the consumer and railroad buying there 
are a number of jobbers taking supplies for specu- 
lative or possibly profit-taking-purposes, while the 
average coal man, especially retail coal men, are staying 
away from the market under the existing high prices. 
viewing the situation as they would view a lighted. 
stick of dynamite. : | 

y 








Only Limited Supplies. | 


While the immediate supply of coal in the larger 
cities is reported very limited, there is considera 
coal rolling and in transit which has been held 
for want of rail facilities or railroad help. Lar; 
supplies are said to be on track in a number 0 
small junction towns, which are unavailable at 
points where needed due to inability to move 
supplies on the part of the carriers. 

While the market was strong last week and ear! 
this week, there was evidence of the rail situation 
loosening up a bit the end of this week and t 
consequent softening of the coal market with 
supplies of coal in big consuming centers. { 

Many of the traders on the Chicago market expec 
a reaction from the high and rising prices, and ar 
recommending to their customers to hold off pu 
chases pending a favorable turn in the situation. 

Demand from the country for coal for threshin: 
purposes continues active, for the grain harvestin 
season is well under way in the lower half of t 
grain belt, Some sections report wood, oil and cot 
cobs being burned in the place of coal for gral 
threshing purposes. ; 

Prices for anthracite remain stationary with littl 
or none of this coal to offer. Consumers and 
tailers are bidding for anthracite to be deliver 
after the opening of the mines, but wholesalers he 
are refusing to book such orders. 

Smokeless coals can no longer be purchased — 
Chicago at the Hoover maximum prices plus freigl 
rate from mines, The wholesalers with smokeles 
coals ior sale are letting orders go in at the pri 
consumers are offering, which is in the neighborhoo: 
of $6 and $6.50 f.o.b. mines. 

Offerings of coal are growing smaller each d 
but it is firmly believed that the situation will ea 
up before the end of the present week and a m 
stable market will prevail for all coals in Chica 
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Chicago Notes 











i ; 
aR. Speltz, coal and grain retailer from Albert Lea, 
Minn., was in Chicago on business last week. 


W. W. Eagles, Albion, Ind., coal dealer, stopped 
at the La Salle Hotel several days of last week. 


~O. W. Collins, wholesale coal dealer from Fort 
lodge, Ia. made a business trip to Chicago last 
eck. 

New offices have been opened in the Lytton Build- 
ing by the Buckey Coal Co. J. J. Buckey is head of 
e firm. 

B. E. Milligan, coal and grain merchants from 
ly sdale, Ill, spent some time in Chicago the latter 
rt of last week. 


The president of the Cherokee Coal Co., Louis- 
e, J. F. Hershey, was in Chicago last week tend- 
to business matters. 


Arrivals of coal via the Great Lakes last week 
e small at Chicago there being only two cargoes 
eported, both from Toledo. 


. P. Smythe, coal dealer from the West Coast, with 
es in Pendelton, Ore. came to Chicago last 
on a cross-continent tour. 

. H. Geerdes, coal man from Iowa, with yards 
offices in Wellsburg, was in Chicago visiting 
ends in the local trade last week. 


a. L. Nye, well-known coal and grain operator 
rom Omaha, Neb., was among the visiting coal men 
ring the past week on the Chicago market. 

. S. King, of the Fidelity Coal Co., Chicago, re- 
turned this.week from Kentucky where he has been 
king after purchases and shipments of coal for his 


dvices received here from the Consolidated Coal 
s Milwaukee office state that the dock supplies 
e are at the lowest point in many years and a 
ere shortage is at hand. 
William Schilderinck, connected with the Chicago 
e of the Taylor Coal Co., Old Colony building, 
e a trip last week to Cincinnati, where he was 
erly in the coal business. 
J. Rutledge, superintendent of the experiment 
tation of the United States Bureau of Mines, in 
heir Urbana, Ill., branch is conducting a series of 
1e subsidence tests in [Ilinois. . 
‘J. K. Dering, of the J. K. Dering Coal Co., together 
vith eleven other prominent business men in Chicago, 
been added to the Agricultural Committee of 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 
The Southern Illinois Coal Co., the concern owning 
s property on which the Herrin mine killing oc- 
irred, has filed a claim for $200,000 damages against 
iamson County for injury to its mine, 
e fourth tournament of the Chicago Coal Trade 
ff Association was held at Ridgemoor Country 
b on Wednesday of this week. The trophies 
ed for at this meeting were announced in this 
n last week. 
he Peabody Coal Co.’s baseball team has worked 
way to third place in the Industrial League, but 
ttle opportunity to overtake the strong team rep- 
ting the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. who have 
y one defeat registered against them for the season, 


Phe Hamilton Tester Coal Co. hopes to recover 
00 damages. and loss of property from William- 
County, resulting from the mine war at Herrin, 
e. The claim is embodied in a suit filed, call- 
for replacement of steam shovels blown up dur- 
the rioting. ; 
“he Merchants Lumber & Coal Co., of Arthur, 
was incorporated last week for $15,000 to do 
eneral business in coal, coke and by-products and 
ate lumber and coal yards. The men interested 
the new concern are C. D, Robinson, K. W. Boyd, 
S. S. Vradenburg. 
‘Charles C. Cutter, Peoria, Ill., has organized his 
n coal and ice company to be known as the C. C. 
ter Co., with headquarters in the Peoria Life 
ding. The firm has been incorporated for $7,000 
n addition to Mr. Cutter, the owners are G., J. 
m and H. H. McDougal. 








C. M. Modernwell, of the C. M. Modernwell Coal 
Co., Peoples Gas Building, has submitted a proposal 
to the interstate and foreign trade committees of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. His proposal 
was to honor all firms who have been in business in 
Chicago for more than fifty years. 


Ridgely Rea, who recently resigned as manager 
of the Deep Vein Coal Co.’s Chicago office, has 
been succeeded by Emmett P. Lowrey of Indiana- 
polis, where he was formerly connected with the 
Indiana office of the Deep Vein Coal Co. The Chi- 
cago offices are located in the Fisher Building. 


The Southern Gem Coal Corporation announced 
last week their intentions of opening a branch office 
in Kansas City, Mo., in the near future, M. M. 
Conway, of St. Joseph, will be the manager of the 
new office and will handle the company’s business 
in northwestern Missouri and northeastern Kansas. 


Crystal Lake Lumber & Coal Co. filed articles of 
incorporation last week, placing the capital stock of 
the company at $50,000. The concern will deal in 
coal, lumber and building materials. The incorpo- 
rators are Carl Cohn, Paul M. Godeen and Otto 
C. Bruhlman. Offices are located at Crystal Lake, III. 


A new co-operative farmers concern has been or- 
ganized at Golden, IIl., to deal in coal, grain, feed 
and produce. The Chatten Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
is the name of the newly incorporated concern, which 
has a capital stock of $16,000. The incorporators 
are D. W. McClintock, Rudolph Haschemeyer, J. 
Janssen and Charles W. Miller. 


State Attorney Delos L. Duty, announced last week 
that the investigation of the Herrin mine atrocities 
would not take place until the fall. He declined to 
state whether he had information that might result 
in indictments. It is reported that a Herrin woman 
has sent a list of 21 persons who participated in the 
riots at the mines to Attorney General Brundage. 


A new tipple has been erected at the Taylor 
Springs mine of the Indiana & Illinois Coal Corpo- 
ration, whose headquarters are in Chicago. A new 
warehouse has been built at the Clinton mine and 
extensive repair work done on the Hillsboro mine 
of the company, All of this in preparation for the 
ending of the strike and the resumption of mining, 


The Sinclair Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., will con- 
tinue to handle a portion of the production of the 
Sangamon County Mining Co.’s output, regardless 
of the fact that the Sangamon company has opened 
a branch office in Kansas City, it was announced 
here last week, A. R. Stock is manager of the new 
branch office at Kansas City recently established by 
the Sangamon County Mining Co. 


Martin J. Carlin, until recently sales manager of 
the Sherwin Coal & Coke Co., will shortly become 
associated with the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co. as 
manager of steam sales. Mr. Carlin has been con- 
nected with the coal industry for some time, having 
been at one time assistant secretary of the Indiana 
Coal Trade Bureau, and also sales manager of the 
Zimmerman Coal Co., of Terre Haute, Ind. 

A coal man from Valparaiso, Ind., who was in 
Chicago recently stated that the coal shortage was 
acute in his city. Many firms, he reports, who sent 
out shipments a month ago for Valparaiso, failed 
to deliver owing to tie-up of rail facilities, The 
Valparaiso Lighting Co, has only about 60 days’ 
supply of coal on hand, which is the greatest supply 
of any industry in the city, according to the Indiana 
dealer. 

The Black Star Coal Co., with offices at 76 W. 
Monroe street, was incorporated last week for 
$350,000 to operate and develop coal mines. Shortly 
after the articles of incorporation were received the 
company filed request to change the name from Black 


~ Star to White Star Coal Co., leaving the organization 


otherwise unchanged. Those interested in the com- 
pany are Andrew T, Murphy, W. J. Carney, William 
R, Carey. 

The Union League Club of Chicago at a special 
meeting last week denounced the massacre of non- 
union miners at Herrin on June 22nd as a disgrace 
to the country as well as the State of Illinois, In 
a statement by the club, it was demanded that the 
Governor bring to justice those responsible for the 
mine murders and to enforce the law of the land 
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which has been disregarded by the authorities of 
Williamson county in not attempting to punish the 
perpetrators. 

The records of eight coal firms located in Chicago 
have been asked for by the State Attorney’s office 
in connection with the investigation of graft charges 
against members of the Chicago School Board. The 
eight concerns were not charged with graft or bribery, 
but it is expected that the records of the coal men 
will disclose graft on the part of the School Board 
members, The companies called upon are the Pot- 
tinger-Flynn Coal Co. Wisconsin Lime & Cement 
Co., Eastman Coal Co., the Calumet Coal & Team- 
ing Co., the Black Eagle Coal Co., East Bros. Coal 
Co., T; T. Tobin Bros. Company and J. J. Kausal 
Coal Co, 


Views of Chicago Consumers. 


I. E. Mincks, secretary of the Albright China Co., 
Chicago, operating two big potteries in Ohio, states 
that while the coal strike has given them some little 
inconvenience during the past month, their supplies 
have never been in danger of depletion. The com- 
pany, Mr, Mincks says, owns its own mine near 
Carrollton, Ohio, where they recently finished in- 
stalling a new electric mine hoist, which will increase 
production materially and put them in a position of 
independence as far as securing coal is concerned. 
Non-union labor is employed in the mine, regardless 
of its location in Ohio, 


Shortage of Fuel Boom to Gas Company. 

In interviewing the coal buyers of the Peoples Gas 
Co., Chicago, with reference to the strike situation 
and supplies of coal, it was learned that the coal! 
strike has proven a boon to the business of the gas 
company. Many firms have given up the use of coal 
and are using gas for fuel. New business rose from 
4,807,000 cubic feet in January to 10,143,500 cubic 
feet in June. “The coal miners’ strike, labor troubles 
of the railroads and the like tend to check the upward 
trend of general business and industry and to impose 
specific burdens upon our business, but the conse- 
quences are not uniformly unfavorable to us,” accord- 
ing to a statement by an official of the company, He 
added that the fuel situation has caused an increased 
demand for the use of gas. 


Office Building Conserving Fuel. 

One large office building in the busy loop district of 
Chicago has issued a notice to tenants that until the 
end of the coal strike, or until supplies of coal are 
available at more reasonable prices, there will be no 
electric lights in the building after seven p. m. The 
building operates its own power plant and is conserv- 
ing fuel in other ways as well as cutting down the 
night light service. The manager of the building 
complains that the coal he is getting is little better 
than dirt as far as producing steam is concerned. 


Illinois Miners Dissatisfied. 


In a talk with the owner of an Illinois mine, the 
statement was made that the miners even in as union- 
ized a state as Illinois are rapidly getting to the point 
where they are ready to go back to work. They 
have been paying for years to a strike fund, but since 
they went out have received but $5 each in strike 
benefits. They are dissatished with their officers anu 
suspicious of what may have become of the funds. 

This operator declares that if guaranteed full pro- 
tection he could open his mine at once with a 50 per 
cent force, but that it would be suicidal to attempt it 
as long as the state government is making no real 
effert to give protection. He bitterly criticised the 
Governor as being unwilling to take any definite action, 
and said that if they were to open their mine, it would 
be speedily blown up and the workmen murdered. But 
if the government steps in and real and complete pro- 
tection were afforded, there would be no difficulty in 
getting out considerable coal. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
is now depending largely on Nova Scotia coal. It is 
said that about three out of every four boatloads 
discharged for the company at Boston come from the 


Cape Breton mines. 
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BUFFALO SHORTAGE ACUTE 


Many Shutdowns Expected Next Week if 
Supply Does Not Improve. 


The situation is much the same in character as it 
was a week ago, except that the bituminous shortage 
increases every day and the end is one day nearer 
unless coal is provided in the next ten days or so. This 
is not to say that nobody will have coal by that time. 
It means that so many concerns will be out that it 
will be necessary to give all the receipts to such as 
stand for public necessity—waterworks, and the like. 

Buffalo gets so much of its energy from Niagara, 
which is not dependent on steam power, that. many 
industries, including lighting and street cars, would 
not be affected if no coal was to come here at all. Odd 
that the city waterworks were never equipped with 
electric apparatus. 

The authorities are at last awake, in their way, 
to the situation. Their way is to make surveys and 
hold meetings, wasting much time while the patient 
is at the point of death. They may get there before 
death takes place and they may not. 

Meanwhile the demand for coal is unlimited and 
the prices offered are at least always above $8 a ton. 
In fact, the price is of small account now, for the 
supply has dropped so low that it is only now and then 
that an order can be filled. Soon an order will go out 
not to give anything but emergency coal. That has 
been the case in the anthracite trade for some time, 
without the need of an order. 

Where Buffalo is lame is that the Niagara hydro 
company is a Canadian concern. Even that, with all 
the handicap it imposes on American consumers by 
way of high rates, is taxed to its last horse power in 
its own territory. It will be a long time before it has 
any surplus. This state of things shuts the mouths 
of all those who saw a burden or a blunder in the 
hydro power and it ought to set our own people to 
providing Niagara power on an equally large scale. 


Jobbers Unable to Fill Orders. 


So far there seems to have been no actual shut- 
downs of industries, but the coal supply has run down 
so fast of late that it tries the stocks severely. A week 
ago jobbers were advising consumers to dig into their 
stock piles and not pay the big asking prices. Now 
they are obliged to report that they cannot fill orders 
anyhow, except in minor cases. There is, besides so 
much worthless coal moving, in proportion to the 
whole, that it is not safe to handle any unless it is 
positively known that it is good, which is a hard mat- 
ter. The wise jobber declines to pay for a purchase 
till he gets his pay out of the consumer. Then when 
it is refused he merely turns it back on the producer. 

There is no sign of starting up bituminous mines. 
The miners are indifferent to any sort of offer, An- 
other bad feature is that the railroad shopmen’s 
strike has tied up the trains. Jobbers get reports 
from mines that there is coal for them, but no power 
to move it. With the situation growing steadily worse, 
as at present, there will be much shutting down of 
industries next week. Prices are anything the seller 
asks, in no case less than $9 for anything, with few 
deliveries possible. Add to this $1.09 from the Al- 
legheny Valley and $1.24 from elsewhere. 

The hard coal situation seems to have been forgotten 
in the effort to get the soft coal mines in operation. 
Distributors are telling their customers that they do 
no look for any new coal till September. The old 
coal is about gone, though some is to be had for 
hospitals and other buyers considered in the line of 
emergencies. The demand remains light. Some say 
that the Northwest will get no supply for the winter, 
but that we, being so near the mines, are safe enough. 
The miners will not allow any sort of work beyond 
pumping and the like to go on. 

Little by little practically all anthracite above steam 
sizes has been sold. The consumers have quite an 
amount on hand, as last winter was not severe, but 
though a good many would buy coal of any size now 
the soft coal trade has taken about all the steam 
sizes. 


Navigation on the Great Lakes is being hampered 
to some extent by scarcity of vessel fuel and the sit- 
uation threatens to become more serious unless relief 
is had in the course of the next few days. 
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Lewis Predicts Early End of Strike 





His Assertion that Joint Conference in Central Field Will be Arranged Shortly Is 
Contradicted by Some Operators’ Spokesmen, However. 


Bituminous operators .and labor leaders made con- 
flicting statements on Thursday regarding the proba- 
bility of an early conference to end the strike in a 
portion, at least, of the Central Competitive Field and 
other organized districts. 

Following a two days’ conference in Philadelphia 
with union officials from western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana, John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, asserted that he had “every reason to 
believe that an interstate joint conference of the 
Central Competitive Fields will be arranged within a 
few days.” 

It was made known by union leaders that as soon 
as they have assurance that sufficient tonnage will 
be represented at an interstate conference to make a 
basic wage scale possible, a call for the meeting will 
be issued at once. Such a call, it was said, may come 
any day, What percentage of the total tonnage of the 
central competitive fields would have to be represented 
to make possible a basic wage agreement, could not 
be learned. It was said it would depend upon the 
companies consenting to enter an interstate meeting. 

Union leaders at the close of the Philadelphia 
meeting appeared to be optimistic. Lee Hall, presi- 
dent of the Ohio miners, said the operators of his 
State were willing to enter an interstate conference. 
Others said they felt such a conference would soon 
be held, and predicted that operators who refused to 
enter the meeting would fall into line when they 
found their business going to companies that had re- 
sumed mining. 

If a conference was called soon, it was said among 
the union leaders, that the operators would go into 
the meeting with a tacit understanding that they 
would not demand a reduction in the wage scale that 
expired March 31. 

There were no developments in the anthracite situa- 
tion, so far as could be learned. It is understood, 
however, that as soon as a definite move is made 
toward a settlement in the soft coal fields some action 
toward ending the suspension in the hard coal regions 
can be looked for. 


Mr. Lewis’s Statement. 


Mr. Lewis’s statement was as follows: 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that to all purposes and 
effect the mine workers have won their present strike, 
and it is almost universally recognized in industrial 
and financia! circles throughout the country that no 
wage reductions can be applied in the mining industry, 

“Tt only remains for an interstate joint conference 
to be convened in order to permit of the immediate 
negotiation of a new wage agreement. This is the 
only way by which a settlement can be made. There 
will be no district or separate settlements. 

“T have every reason to believe that an interstate 
joint conference of the central competitive fields will 
be arranged within a few days. Such an arrangement 
will permit a resumption of mining and relief to em- 
barrassed industries and a suffering public.” 


National Association Issues Denial 


In direct contradiction to Mr. Lewis’s views was 
the statement made in Washington on Thursday by 
officials of the National Coal Association that they 
had been authorized by Alfred M. Ogle, president of 
that organization, to deny any report that a meeting 
of operators of the central competitive field was in 
prospect looking to an end of the soft coal strike. 
Association officials said at one of the final meetings 
of coal operators in Washington recently the subject 
was thoroughly canvassed with the decision that no 
move would be made in the central field, acting as an 
entity. 

In Chicago on the same day Dr. F. C. Honnold, 
secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
announced that the operators of his state would not 
enter into an interstate conference, 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth and Ninth 
Districts Coal Operators’ Association, another Illinois 


organization, declared that President Lewis was “try. 
ing to bolster up his forces” in expressing the belief 
that a joint conference would be arranged soon. 

R. W. Gardiner, commissioner of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, when informed of Mr. 
Lewis’s statement, did not make any comment, but 
his organization has repeatedly stated that it was 
unalterably committed to the policy of district agree- 
ments. 

Washington More Hopeful. 


In the meantime, the sentiment in official Wash- 
ington was said to be much more optimistic over 
the prospect of an early settlement of the bituminous 
strike. Reports reached there from a number of 
sources, it was stated, that operators who are willing 
to enter a conference embracing the central com- 
petitive district were endeavoring to obtain the con- 
sent of their colleagues, representing a majority of 
the tonnage of that field. It is known that there 
have been negotiations between President Lewis and 
operators who are in a mood to enter into such an 
agreement and that it would be said that a stage 
has been reached that gives reason to hope that the 
end of the strike is in sight. 

If the effort to bring about voluntary settlement 
fail, it is felt to be inevitable that the President 
must act before the end of next week and name a 
Federal Commission to undertake not only a settlement 
of wages and working condition disputes but a re- 
organization of the industry. Should the immediate 
strike issue, that of wages and working conditions, 
be settled without Government intervention, the com- 
mission would be named, but would be set up only 
as a fact-finding body to make recommendations for 
reorganization, a] 

The next few days probably will decide the out 
come of the movement now on foot and determine 
whether President Harding will be compelled to seek 
forced arbitration by his Federal Commission. There 
is no indication that mines which are attempting to 
operate under the protection of State troops would 
be able to produce sufficient coal to meet the needs 
of the nation if a famine is to be averted in some 
sections next winter, and it appeared inevitable that 
the President must take the lead in seeking a solution 
and get the miners back at work, if the voluntary 
agreement program fell through. e | 

The opinion was expressed that an agreement could 
be reached in the anthracite fields quickly if the way 
was paved by peace in the bituminous fields. Anthra- 
cite miners who have been demanding higher wages, 
it is reported, are willing to go back at the old scale 
and working conditions pending Federal investiga- 
tion of the industry. ‘| 


| 





New Hampshire Opposes Tax. | 
(Correspondence) 
Attorney General Young of New Hampshire has. 
sent Attorney General Allen of Massachusetts a cory 
of a resolution adopted by the Dover Chamber 
Commerce. It reads: 
“Whereas, it appears that if Pennsylvania can tax 
anthracite coal at all, it can make that tax so exces- 
sive as to prevent other parts of the United States. 
especially those at some distance from Pennsylvania, 
from securing this much needed commodity, and 
“Whereas, it is conceivable that such a statute of the 
State of’ Pennsylvania may not be in accordance with 
the law of the land or of the Constitution of the 
United States; therefore, be it a 
”Resolved, by the board of directors of this Chamber 
of Commerce, That the governor of New Hampshite 
be requested to direct the attorney general of this 
State, acting in co-operation with the legal depart- 
ments of other New England States, or alone, if 
necessary, to take such steps as may be necessary, 
legal and proper to have a speedy determination by the 
Supreme Court of the United States of the question 
whether a State tax on anthracite coal levied by the 
State of Pennsylvania is constitutional or not.” 
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Large Imports of British Coal Arranged For 


Tonnage Already Ordered Is Conservatively Estimated at Half Million or More— 
Buying Movement Shows a Let-Up in the Last Few Days. 





The New York representative of a London firm 
estimated yesterday that between 500,000 and 600,000 
tons of British coal has been sold for shipment to 
this country, and vessels fixed to transport it. Higher 
estimates have been made of the tonnage arranged for 
—some placing the figure at between 750,000 and 1,000,- 
000 tons—but those best informed say this is probably 
an exaggeration. 

In any event, the movement has attained propor- 
tions undreamed of up to a fortnight ago, when the 
demand for British coal set in strong after a few scat- 
tering sales had been made earlier in the summer. 
Coal prices and vessel rates have taken a big jump, 
and both Welsh and North Country coals are now 
being quoted around 45s. cif. New York or other 
North Atlantic ports, as compared with 35s. a week 
ago and 30s. a fortnight back. 

In the last day or two there has been a noticeable 
falling off in inquiries, due in paft to the rise in prices 
but more particularly to other causes. Aside from 
President Harding’s latest move to end the strike, the 
steps taken by the Government this week to safeguard 
the fuel supply of the railroads and public utilities 
have made that class of consumers less dependent on 
imports. And they have been the principal buyers. 

In fact, the importation of British coal for the aver- 
age small industrial concern is considered out of the 
question as a practical business proposition. A manu- 
facturer who uses only a few hundred tons a month 
can hardly be expected to buy a cargo of 5,000 or 6,000 
tons, as he would have to do if he imported it himself. 
Ti he obtains any British coal it will be through buying 
it in smaller lots from some one who brought a cargo 
Over on speculation, and this is too risky a venture to 
appeal to many wholesalers. 


Present Prices Between $10 and $11 e. i. f. 


With Sterling at $4.44, a shilling is worth 22 cents, 
and the exchange rate has hovered in that vicinity for 
some time past. A c.if. price of 45s. is therefore 
equivalent to about $9.90 in American money, and 
as these quotations are made on the basis of free dis- 
charge to the steamer, it means that the charterer or 
consignee has to pay for the stevedoring, a matter of 
40 or 45 cents, in addition to the harbor rate of 25 or 
30 cents. At the lowest calculation, the price delivered 
alongside in harbor craft would be $10.50. 

As it takes from three to four weeks to get coal here 
from the other side, even with fairly prompt loading, 
anyone who buys a cargo at present prices with the 
expectation of being able to dispose of it at a profit 
a month or so hence, is incurring a great risk. Some 
tonnage may have been bought on speculation, both by 
coal firms and steamship agents, but such cases are 
probably rare. 

Most of the buying has been on firm orders from 
large consumers, mostly railroads and utilities, who 
‘assume all risks. Now that these buyers have covered 
their requirements for the time being and as arrange- 
‘ments have been made by the Government for their 
‘Protection, they have withdrawn from the market in 
‘many cases. But the buying has been on such a heavy 
scale for the past fortnight, and the British collieries 
‘are so fully booked up that prices have not eased off 
‘in the case of coal for prompt loading. 

Welsh grades are quoted at around 30s. f.o.b. Cardiff, 
and the freight is around 15s. About the same prices 
and freights prevail in the case of shipments from 
‘other ports in Great Britain. 

Many collieries are said to be sold ahead to the first 
of September, and it is estimated that it will take a 
‘month or more to load the ships already chartered. 
(Few buyers are willing to arrange for tonnage to be 
hipped after September Ist, in view of the prevailing 
uncertainties. In fact, if the strikes should be settled 
suddenly and prices slumped on this side, it is probable 
that efforts would be made to cancel some of the 
rders already placed. 

Both British and American bottoms will be used 
in bringing the coal across the Atlantic. All the 
hipping Board vessels in British waters are reported 
. have been chartered in this trade, in addition to 













numerous foreign steamers, mostly British. The Ship- 
ping Board is arranging to overhaul some of its boats 
that have been tied up in the Hudson River near Peek- 
skill for a long time past, so as to have them in sea- 
worthy condition if the rush keeps up: Between 25 
and 35 have already been ordered to the shipyards. 

It is believed in some quarters that British coal will 
continue to be imported for several months even if 
the strike on this side is settled promptly. This is on 
the theory that American coal will be scarce and 
high priced for quite a while after the miners go back 
to work, because of depleted stocks and car shortage. 
Prices are expected to go down somewhat from their 
present levels, but to remain on a basis that will 
make it possible to import tonnage on a moderate 
scale. British prices will naturally drop with the 
American market, as it was the buying from this side 
that put them up, and vessel rates will also recede 
from their present abnormal level. 


Possible Extent of Import Movement. 


The question is often asked as to how much coal 
could be shipped from Great Britain in case the 
strike drags. This is not an easy question to answer 
because there are so mauy different things to consider. 
For the time being, the number of available boats is 
the controlling factor, It is easy enough to charter 
steamers for loading some weeks hence, but most 
buyers want prompt loading and that is why the rate 
has risen so rapidly. 

Many British owners had tied up some of their 
boats because freight rates had sunk to an unprofitable 
level. These will have to be conditioned, and that 
takes time. The same is true of the Shipping Board 
boats now idle. In the course of another month or 
two there will probably be enough ships, but the de- 
mand may have dropped off by then. 

In case the demand continues strong, however, there 
is the question of how much tonnage the British 
collieries will have available for export to the United 
States after taking care of the home demand and sup- 
plying their regular customers in South America and 
Europe. The question of loading facilities at British 
ports and discharging facilities at American ports also 
enters into the calculations. 

Coal could probably be mined in Great Britain and 
handled over the British docks faster than it could be 
unloaded in this country. Boston is equipped to re- 
ceive coal by water in quantities large enough to take 
care of local and nearby requirements, but that is not 
true of New York and Philadelphia. 


The pier facilities at the two last-named ports are 
designed for transferring coal from cars to vessels. 
When it is received by water it has to be discharged 
by means of floating derricks, and there are only a 
few of these in existence. It is only in the last few 
months, since the strike caused coal to be shipped to 
New York and Philadelphia from Hampton Roads, 
that those ports have been receiving regularly by 
water. 

Probably it would not be possible to ship more than 
a million tons a month across the Atlantic to this 
country, even under the most favorable conditions, and 
there is little likelihood of that figure being attained. 
It is expected that some of the British coal ordered 
in the past fortnight will begin to arrive by the end 
of next week, and if half a million tons arrives in 
August, that will be doing about as well as can reason- 
ably be expected. 


Recent published announcement in one of the Hearst 
advertisements that the publisher’s combined earn- 
ings from newspapers and magazines is $80,000,000 
per annum, indicates that seemingly the opposition 
of a good part of the business community is of very 
slight consequence to him. With such a volume of 
business, it is very probable that his net profit is 
several million dollars per annum, while certain 
journals representative of the “better element” are 
kept alive only by oxygen treatments. 





SHORTAGE AT BOSTON 


Industrials Are Fairly Well Stocked—Prices 
On Up-Grade. 


The much feared coal shortage has come at 
last, and there are many indeed who are not at 
all as well prepared as they would wish in the 
emergency. There have been ample warnings 
broadcasted in the past 60 days and sufficient 
“portents in the sky” so that anyone who kept 
his eyes open could read the signs. New England 
concerns are perhaps much better off than the 
average of American industrial corporations, but 
among them are those who like the Biblical 
maidens did not keep their lamps filled. 

In this city, it has become a seller’s market and 
the so-called “spot price’ is a euphonious term 
which can cover a multitude of sins and sinful 
high prices. Southern New River and Pocahontas 
coal is now selling for $10 and over a gross ton 
on cars. Coal is as scarce as liquor at a prohibition 
love feast. One shipper who had a few cars to 
sell on Thursday and who parted with them for 
$10, said that he could just as easily have gotten 
$11, and he didn’t know why he didn’t. 

A week ago today, the general asking price for 
pool 1 Pocahontas or New River coal on cars 
Boston was $8.50 to $8.75 while at New Haven 
and New London, the price was $9 on cars. On 
Monday the price jumped in Boston to $9 and 
$9.25 and on Tuesday sales were made at $10. 
Arrivals from Hampton Roads have been exceed- 
ingly light and they have been practically nil at 
other New England discharging points. 


Transportation Crippled. 


The reason for all this is, of course, the crip- 
pling of the transportation facilities of the several 
roads that carry coal to tidewater from the West 

Virginia mines. Non-union production could have 
been kept up near the 5,000,000 tons a week had 
the shopmen’s strike not interefered, but with 
cars not available and a backing up of fuel at the 
mines, output simply had to fall off. 

The situation as far as New England is con- 
cerned will not be any better soon, for with the 
continuation of the railroad strike, consumers will 
become increasingly pinched and find it rapidly 
harder to meet their fuel requirements. Some 
have reserves that give them confidence to go 
on without much perturbation, figuring that their 
stocks will last until the Government measures 
begin to relieve the situation, 

There is unusual delay the past 10 days or so 
in getting the boats loaded at Hampton Roads, 
and as the chartered vessel must cover its trip 
within a stated period, it results in demurrage 
charges at this end that foots up considerably in 
figuring the net cost. Hence shippers say, even 
at the acknowledged high prices now prevailing, 
there is only a normal profit to be made. 


One firm which unleaded a cargo at Portland 
the past week, kept its stevedores working all 
night in order to get the boat out of the slip to 
save demurrage. Demurrage on a 5,000-ton boat, 
for instance, whether the cargo is nearly all un- 
loaded or not, amounts to $500 a day, a rate which 
sends profits a-glimmering. 


Demand for high volatile coals has been quite 
strong and all-rail coal of this kind commanded 
$8.50 net ton at the mine this week, though there 
is very little Pennsylvania coal to be had and 
at these extreme prices, consumers lose a good 
deal of their zest for buying. 


There is a good deal of talk about English coal 
and undoubtedly a good many shippers are willing 
to speculate on the period of the strike here 
and purchase English coal, which up to a few 
days ago could be contracted for, around $8.25 
alongside American docks. This is vastly prefer- 
able to Pennsylvania coal, which with water and 
rail freight adds up to about $12 a ton. 


There is no change in the anthracite situation. 
Retailers are rationing out orders and are dispos- 
ing of their pea coal which in previous months 
was in no favor with householders. Stocks of 
domestic sizes everywhere are low. 
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Hoover Devises Coal Control Plan 


Bituminous Operators Co-operate in Devising Scheme for Supervising Distribution 
Under Priority Orders and Regulating Prices. 





The plan under which Government officials and coal 
operators will co-operate with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in trying to control bituminous 
prices, and also in getting the maximum results from 
the priority orded which went into effect on July 26th, 
is as follows: 

1. A committee in Washington, to be appointed 
by the President, of representatives of the Department 
of Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Department of Justice and the Department of the 
Interior, to be designated the Presidential Committee. 
This committee to have general supervision of the 
measures to be taken hereunder and to authorize the 
execution of such of these measures as may be neces- 
sary from time to time. 

2. The Administration Committee, comprising rep- 
resentatives of the Presidential Committee, together 
with representatives of operators, representatives of 
the railways, and, where necessary, representatives 
of the larger consuming groups. 

3. The Presidential Committee will establish a 
representative in each coal producing district. 

4. The Presidential Committee will appoint a com- 
mittee of operators in each district to be nominated 
by the district operators’ association or independent 
operators (in case of failure of the operators to take 
such action, the Presidential Committee may appoint 
such operators as they see fit on such committee). 
The members of these district committees may be 
changed as determined upon by the Presidential Com- 
mittee. 

5. The Presidential Committee will co-operate with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in carrying out 
preferential orders issued by the Commission. 

6. The Governmental representatives in the dis- 
tricts with the co-operation of the district committee 
shall advise the agencies of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to local car movement to effect the 
purposes of this plan. 

7. The operators will proceed with their usual 
businesses until they are affected by preference orders. 

8. It is expected that the district committees under 
authority of the Presidential Committee will recom- 
mend the allotment of cars on the basis of those who 
conform to the fair prices to be agreed upon with the 
Presidential Committee. 

9. When the operators demand, then suitable guar- 
antees shall be given for payment by persons buying 
under priority orders. 

10. The railroads will be requested to appoint a 
representative to deal with purchases of railway fuel. 

11. The basis of prices agreed upon between the 
operators and the Secretary of Commerce on June Ist 
are to be maintained, except where varied by the 
Presidential Committee, and* this same basis of price 
determination shall be applied to all districts which 
are so far not co-operating, 


Operators Helped Formulate Rules. 


The committee of operators who worked with rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in preparing the coal distribution plan 
was composed as follows: 

Alabama, S. L. Yerkes, Birmingham; southern West 
Virginia, E. E. White, Glen White, W. Va.; Southern 
Appalachian District (Kentucky-Tennessee), E. C. 
Mahan, Knoxville, Tenn.; central Pennsylvania, 
Charles O’Neil, Altoona; Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Philadelphia ; 
and C, E. Bockus, of New York. 

It is Mr. Hoover’s idea that by showing favoritism 
in the distribution of cars he can force all operators 
to adhere to his price recommendations. For fear 
this plan might not be according to law, he asked 
Attorney General Daugherty about it, and the latter 
official replied as follows: 

“T have before me your letter of the 21st inst. in 
which you inquire whether certain steps which you 
propose to take to safeguard the public interests in 
the face of the impending coal famine run counter to 


the laws of Congress. You set forth that the supply 
of coal now on hand is diminishing at a rapid rate; 
that its production is being measurably reduced be- 
cause of inability to get a proper supply of cars to 
transport what is being mined; that in consequence 
of the increasing shortage numerous industries, whose 
operations are dependent upon a steady supply, are 
threatened with paralysis; that lighting plants will 
possibly be forced to suspend and cities left in dark- 
ness, and, above all, that the people themselves will be 
without fuel as winter approaches, bringing jn its train 
misery, suffering, distress and even famine and death. 

“Tn consequence of these alarming conditions, whose 
growing menace is such as to awaken all to an af- 
frighted realization of the perils ahead, the price of 
coal now being mined is steadily amounting in cer- 
tain quarters, consumers indulging in a frenzied race 
to secure it at almost any cost. Under these circum- 
stances some operators, placing their country’s inter- 
est above their own, have steadfastly refused to en- 
hance prices; while, on the other hand, the cupidity 
and avarice of other operators have led them to take 
an unmerited and even cruel advantage of the present 
abnormal conditions, by ruthlessly exacting whatever 
can be obtained. 

“As I understood it, your plan is to form associa- 
tions acting under your directions whose sole purpose 
will be to meet the emergency in distribution and stop 
profiteering; and at the proper time you intend to 
apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
mulgate rules governing car distribution during the 
existing shortage, to the end that the available equip- 
ment can be placed at mines affording the greatest 
opportunity of service and willing to charge for its 
coal no more than is fair and just. 

“As between two mines whose output is the same, 
your plan contemplates, during the existing shortage, 
favoring the mine in the supply of cars which charges 
the public fair prices.,as against the mine which al- 
lows its greed to exact whatever can be obtained, 
however unwarranted and extortionate the price may 
be. You have no purpose other than to promote the 
welfare of the public by inaugurating a plan of dis- 
tribution designed to maintain national life itself and 
to restrain extortion by the stern hand of repression. 

“Your idea is to have both operators and miners 
furnish you with statistics along the lines just men- 
tioned, thus enabling you to place before the com- 
mission from time to time whatever information is 
necessary to enable it to give proper and intelligent 
directions. In thus acting you intend to represent the 
commission as one of its designated agencies, or to 
go before it in any other capacity, whichever method 
meets with its approval. In view of all these condi- 
tions causing the present emergency, the inevitable 
result of which is to disrupt and demoralize interstate 
commerce, you inquire whether the plan you have out- 
lined would be illegal and whether authority exists 
for its adoption and enforcement. 

“In my opinion the plan is entirely legal. I fail to 
see wherein any law of Congress will be violated. 
The interests of the public are deserving of para- 
mount consideration, and I have no misgivings in 
giving it my unqualified approval. Moreover, I feel 
convinced that full and ample authority exists for its 
adoption and effective enforcement. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds the existence of an 
emergency such as you describe, that body has ample 
and unquestioned authority to provide such rules and 
regulations as will enable the plan you suggest to be 
carried into operation. 

“Tn concluding, I want to say that I have no hesi- 
tancy in advising you that in my opinion, where and 
when an emergency exists on account of the shortage 
of coal for use in interstate commerce, and in the 
transportation of the mails, and when the price of coal 
for such purposes and for the general necessities of 
the people has been unjustifiably and unbearably in- 
creased by operators who produce a large supply, as- 
sociations such as your plan contemplates to act with 
and under governmental agencies to meet the existing 





with and under governmental agencies for the pur- 
poses aforesaid are legal and do not violate any pro- 
vision of the so-called Sherman Anti-Trust Law, o1 
any other federal law. 

“In carrying out such plan for the sole purpose you 
propose, all persons, firms, or corporations chosen by 
governmental agencies to assist you, as long as they 


violate no law of the United States.” 


BORAH WANTS COMMISSION 


Introduces Bill Providing for a Body 
Recommend Coal Legislation. 


Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate Committe 
on Education and Labor, introduced a bill last Tue 
day authorizing the President to appoint a commis- 
sion for the purpose of studying the problems of the 
coal industry and making recommendations for legis- 
lation looking to their relief. 

“The measure is not intended to deal with the wl 
ent immediate condition with reference to the coal i 
dustries,” said Senator Borah. “I should not wa 
that impression to obtain. The present situation 
being handled by another department of Governmen’ 
It has for its purpose, however, the preparation whic! 
may be necessary in order to deal with the coal : 









. 


dustry in the future.” 

The bill was referred to Senator Borah’s commi 
tee, which is expected to give it consideration in 
near future, 4 

The commission would be known as the Uni 
States Coal Commission and would be composed | 
three members whose nominations would be subje 
to confirmation by the Senate, one member to repr 
sent the coal operators, another the miners and 
third the public. No member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives would be eligible for service 
the commission, while the member representing 
public must be a person in no way connected with 
coal industry. A 

It would be the duty of the commission to asce 
and report to the Congress, and also to the President 
first, the ownership and title of the mines; secondly, 
the cost of production; and thirdly, the profits realizec 
by the operators or owners of the mining properti 
during the last ten years, and, further, labor cos’ 
wages paid, irregular production and suggestions 2 
to the remedy for the same, and all facts, cire m- 
stances or conditions which nepiilel be deemed essential 
in determining and establishing “a wise policy relatiy 
to the industry by the Government.” 





J 


Would Consider Nationalization Question. 


The commission also would be required to submit 
recommendations relative to: 

“1, Standardizing the mines upon the basis of their 
productive capacity and regarding the closing down 
of mines which by reason of their natural limitations 
fall below the standard. 

“2, Standardizing the cost of living for mine work 
ers and the living conditions which must be supplied 
or afforded in order to surround the workman w ' 
reasonable comforts, recognizing the psychological e 
fect of such surroundings in respect to their efficier = 






“3. Standardizing a basis of arriving at the ov 
head cost of producing the coal and delivering i t 
the door of the consumer, recognizing in this com 
pilation that the standardized cost of living to t 





miners must be the first and irreducible item of @ : 
pense. - | 

“4, The advisability or necessity of nationalizing 
the coal industry. 

“5. The feasibility or necessity of governmenta] 
regulation and control of the coal industry.” 

The commission would be required to render its 
first report as soon as practicable and not later 1 
nine months after the enactment of the law. 
and other information obtained by the comimissio 
would not be made public except in the form of r 
ports to the President or to Congress or in conti 
ance with the request of the President or of Congress 

Unless otherwise provided by Congress, the life | 
the commission would be one year. The salaries of 
the commissioners would be $8,000 a year. 
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The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, one 
of the largest producers of bituminous coal in central 
_ Pennsylvania, has made a move to end the strike at 
its mines by offering to put a sliding scale of wages 


into effect. It is proposed to use the November, 
1917, scale as the basic rate and to pay a premium 
whenever the price of coal produced by the company 
‘rises above the old Garfield figure of $2.95 per net 
‘ton at the mines. 


_ Under this arrangement, wages would be increased 
“one per cent every time prices advanced one per cent, 
but the 1917 scale would be the minimum in case 
the price dropped below $2.95. 


‘ The plan was turned down by President Brophy, 
‘president of District No. 2, United Mine Workers, 
‘in pursuance of the union’s policy of not entering 
‘into district or individual agreements until a general 
agreement has been reached in the Central Com- 
petitive Field. Now the management has appealed to 
‘its own employes over the heads of the union officials, 
and has urged them to return to work as individuals 
under the plan outlined. 


_ The decision to try to re-open the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke mines was reached by T. H. Watkins, 
president of the company, upon his return from the 
‘Harding conferences in Washington. Mr. Watkins 
was in favor of making an earnest effort to start up, 
‘in line with the President’s suggestion to the union 
bituminous operators, while some of his associates 
in central Pennsylvania were not. So he broke away 
and made direct overtures to his own employes. 


Mr. Watkins’ Circular. 


: A circular addressed to the employes of the Penn- 
“sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation was sent out from 
Mr. Watkins’ office at Cresson, Pa., last Saturday: 
_ “We understand from the newspapers that Presi- 
dent Brophy of District No. 2 has rejected our pro- 

‘posed Sliding Scale because ‘it was too indefinite.’ 

_ “There will be no response to the company’s in- 

‘vitation for a conference,’ Mr. Brophy is quoted as 

saying. 

_ “Rejection’ seems to be a fixed habit of union 

‘leaders in this district. ‘Refusal to confer,’ has be- 
| ie second nature. 

_ “They have rejected a. District conference. 

‘ “They have rejected all proposals made at the 

-President’s national conference. 

“They have rejected arbitration. 
“They have rejected their own demands as a basis 
for a provisional resumption of work. 
| “They have rejected a fact-finding agency suggested 

y the President at Washington after howling for it 
or 12 months. 

“They have rejected a fact-finding agency as is 

bodied in the Sliding Scale. 

“They have rejected our invitation to an immediate 
- conference on the Sliding Scale which offers them a 
basis of partnership without risk to them. 

“This company has broken away from its associates 
‘in this District and has used its own best judgment 
‘as to a fair basis for getting back to work. It is 
about time that some of the sober, sensible men who 
‘have worked in our mines for years and lived in the 
* homes and communities which have grown up around 
them to assert themselves and exercise a sense of 

‘responsibility to their families and their fellow men, 
‘and to demand of their elected leaders that they 
change their stubborn and disastrous methods. 


. 
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Now war maps of the coal fields appear in print 
“and such an illustration in a recent issue of the 
Philadelphia Ledger reminds us of one that we pre- 
pared in 1902, showing the location in the anthracite 
field of each of the many units of the Pennsylvania 
national guard, then on active duty. History re- 
‘peats itself, it is said, and the expression is often 


Mr. Watkins Offers His Miners Sliding Scale 


Head of Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation Proposes Plan for Ending Strike, 
and Appeals to Employes Direct When Union Rejects It. 
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“The policy which your leaders have pursued for 
the past 15 months has thrown most of this district 
into short work or idleness, and if continued means 
poverty of the miners and ruin of all of the industries 
of central Pennsylvania and of the communities where 
you have made your living and in which many of you 
Own your own homes. 


As to the Sliding Scale. 


“What is there indefinite about a wage scale in effect 
when the armistice was signed in 1918? If anyone 
doesn’t remember it send him a copy of the scale 
agreement in effect at that time, which wage scale 
we offer as a minimum base. 


“What is there indefinite about an agreement to 
increase these rates one per cent for each one per 
cent increase in the price of coal obtained by us in 
excess of the 1918 fair price fixed by the Government 
and in effect at the time of the armistice—$2.95 a 
net tone? 


“What is there indefinite about an offer that invites 
you to appoint a committee to audit monthly the prices 
received by us for coal? 


“Tf some details need clearing up or are not satis- 
factory, why not come and talk it over with us man 
to man and tell us how you think it should be changed? 


“To give an idea of how this scale would work out 
from month to month at different prices we cite the 
following examples: 

“a. If the prices we receive average $2.95, or less, 
the miners would still receive the base rate of $1.0115 
per gross ton for pick coal and a base rate of $5.00 
for inside labor. 

“bh. If the price received for any month averages 
$3.245, which is 10 per cent above $2.95, then wage 
rates would be increased 10 per cent. 

“c, If the price received averages $3.54 at the mines, 
or 20 per cent above $2.95, then wage rates would be 
increased 20 per cent. 

“d. At $413 for coal, wage rates would be in- 
creased 40 per cent, making the pick rate $1.4161 a 
gross ton. The rate of a $5-a-day man would be 
$7.00. 

“e At’$4.425 for coal, wage rates would be in- 
creased 50 per cent and the miners’ pick rate would 
be $1.5173. The $5-a-day man would get $7.50. 

“f ‘And so on, should prices go higher, which is 
unreasonable to expect as a permanent basis. 

“o At the intermediate prices between those cited 
above, the scale applies in the same manner. Wages 
would be adjusted 1 per cent if the price increase 
was only 1 per cent, 

“Tf your officers won't talk to us, we can go no 
further, unless committees of our men want to meet 
us. We again invite you or your leaders. 

“We have shown our willingness to try to work 
out a co-operative plan that will give a square deal, 
provide steadier work, and coal production which 
you and your fellow-workers in other industries now 
need in order to maintain themselves and families. 
How long will the patriotic, thrifty, and industrious 
men of this community be indifferent and fail to 
assert their opinion in manly fashion when their 
leaders turn down all our conciliatory offers? How 
long are they going to permit their leaders to ar- 
rogantly refuse to accept the assistance of the Presi- 
dent of the United States which he so generously 
extended to them in the Washington Conference rat 








The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting 
at Asheville, N. C., has entered an order in the Wind- 
ing Gulf, New River, McKell, Greenbrier County and 
Kanawha County injunction cases, remanding the 
cases back to the District Court, at Charleston, W. 
Va., for trial. In the meanwhile these injunctions 
against the United Mine Workers remain in full force 
and effect. 








MAKING THE OLD DO 


Railroads Do Not Seem to Need as Much 
New Equipment as Formerly. 


Allusions to railroad shop work, the condition of 
equipment and so forth, increase interest in pur- 
chases of equipment by the railroad companies. As 
much of the equipment is manufactured by large 
companies whose securities are a matter of public in- 
terest, financial writers often touch upon this sub- 
ject. They point out frequently how much the pur- 
chase of equipment is below normal and predict great 
things for the future. 

Taking the period 1908 to 1914 and estimating 
average purchases of those years, it is figured out 
that railroads need about 8,000 new engines and 370,- 
000 cars. But is it not a fact that the railroads are 
getting along with fewer purchases of equipment than 
formerly? It is said that “Necessity is the mother 
of invention” and the lack of funds has enabled the 
companies to get by with fewer purchases than were 
formerly made. 

For one thing, cars are larger than they were 15 
or 20 years ago, and being made of steel doubtless 
have a longer life. Another point is that when funds 
were in free supply, purchases sometimes were made 
in excess of real needs in order that friends of the 
management might have an order. Something along 
this line was brought out in one of the New Haven 
investigations, and perhaps other roads had a similar 
experience. 

Furthermore patchwork has been resorted to to a 
great extent and it is found that this serves the pur- 
pose; “a good enough Morgan until after election.” 

Altogether the railroad equipment business seems 
destined to run on a reduced basis for quite a while, 
regardless of theoretical needs. 


New Life Saving Device. 


As the result of experiments made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines the geophone, an instrument in- 
vented by the French during the war to detect sap- 
ping and tunneling operations by the enemy, prom- 
ises to become an active factor in the saving of the 
lives of miners entombed by fires and explosions. In 
the course of tests conducted in the bureau’s ex- 
perimental coal mine near Pittsburgh, blows with a 
sledge on the coal face were heard, by means of the 
geophone, at a distance of 650 feet, with various rooms 
and entries intervening. 

On a suspended pipe line, light hammering with 
the knuckles was detected at a distance of 1,500 feet? 
Ordinary talking and singing could be detected 
through 150 feet of solid coal. 

By the use of two geophones, one instrument to 
each ear, it is possible to determine the direction from 
which a sound is coming through the earth, and thus 
to locate the approximate position of the entombed 
miner, The bureau gives recommendations for a sig- 
nal code of poundings by sledges or other means 
which will establish communication between the res- 
cuing party and those entombed. 

Details of the experiments are given in Technical 
Paper 277, “Application of the geophone to mining 
operations,” just issued. 


Jerry Dunn’s Busy Fortnight. 
My y & 


Jerry Dunn, a former miner of the Butler district, 
in Pennsylvania, broke all coal loading records in the 
Logan County district of West Virginia recently, 
when he shoveled 1,357 tons of coal for the Standard 
Tsland Creek Coal Co. in a period of two weeks. 

Dunn’s extraordinary coal-loading feat came about 
as a result of a contest put on by the coal operators 
in the Logan Field. His nearest competitor fell short 
69 tons of the record. 

Coal loaders in the Logan field are paid 71 cents 
a mine car. Dunn loaded 469 mine. cars in the two 
weeks, which gave him a pay check amounting to 
$332.99. This is at the rate of $665.98 a month, or 
$7,991.76 a year—a salary which compares favorably 
with that of the chief executive in numerous coal of- 
fices. 

In addition to his pay check, Dunn received a bonus 
for his record and was also the recipient of several 
dollars in prizes and wages. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Rail Strike Has Cut Bituminous Production 
1,700,000 Tons a Week. 


Under the influence of the railway shopmen’s strike 
soft coal production is rapidly declining. Traffic 
congestion has interfered with the placement of empty 
cars at non-union mines, and the weekly output is 
already running 1,700,000 tons below the high point 
reached late in June. In fact the last week (July 
17-22) may even set a new low record, Preliminary 
reports to the U. S. Geological Survey indicate that 
production cannot exceed 3,600,000 tons, against a 
minimum of 3,575,000 tons in the third week of the 
strike and a maximum of 5,363,000 tons in the twelfth 
week. 

In comparison with normal years the present defi- 
cit in production is even more marked, Final re- 
turns on the fifteenth week of the strike (July 10-15) 
show 4,114,000 tons of bituminous coal and 31,000 
tons of anthracite, a total for all coal of 4,145,000 
tons. In the corresponding week of 1921, a year of 
depression, the total quantity raised—anthracite and 
bituminous—was 9,280,000 tons; in 1920 it was 
11,500,000 tons. In other words, considering anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal as a common source of 
supply, the present weekly output is. from 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 tons below normal. 

The trend of production is shown by the following 
table of cars loaded daily. On Monday of last week 
the railroads reported loading 12,657 cars, a decrease 
of 2,437 cars below the preceding Monday. By 
Thursday loadings had dropped to 10,800 cars, the 
lowest on any Thursday since the strike began. 


Bituminous Car-Loading Figures. 


The most recent car-loading figures for bituminous 
are as follows: 


July 2-8 July 10-15 July 17-20 
14th Week, 15th Week, 16th Week, 
Cars Cars Cars 

Mondayaeeeeence ae 11,039 15,094 12,657 
‘Tnesdaya ree Ee ae 334 12,909 10,915 
Wednesday ........ 11,979 12,398 10,895 
Thursday. ce Gane 14,521 11,593 10,800 
Friday’ 3. tee cme. 14,631 11,606" 37 reeves 
Satutday sere eee 12,523 9504 tetas 


The cause of the decrease was unmistakably traffic 
congestion on railroads serving the non-union fields. 
In the Southern West Virginia and Eastern Ken- 
tucky from which the bulk of the country’s supply 
during the strike has come, almost every field re- 
ported acute transportation disability. In Virginia, 
Western Kentucky and Tennessee the interruption 
of car supply was less serious and in Alabama and 
the Far West it has increased. 

The reports so far received indicate no significant 
change in the number of men at work. Production 
in non-union Pennsylvania during first half of the 
present week showed a slight decrease from the week 
preceding. 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the output 
of soft coal during the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns are available, and for the corre- 
sponding weeks of last year, as reported by the 
Geological Survey: 








Week — Net Tons — 
Ended 1922 1921 
ipieaten eZ Ne Bees 5,363,000 7,704,000 
Afelhig I Meares & 5,226,000 7,058,000 
A ttl yites 2 Met As Glos ehe ts 3,678,000 6,165,000 
uly el See ee 4,114,000 7,401,000 
Anthracite. 


The fifteenth week of the strike brought no resump- 
tion of mining in the anthracite region, and as before 
the only coal produced was a few cars of steam 
sizes, The railroads report loading 592 cars in the 
week ended July 15th, suggesting a total production of 
31,000 net tons. This is about one and a half per 
cent of normal. 

The bulk of the anthracite now going forward is 
from the storage yards of the producers. In the week 
of July 15th, 3,752 cars were loaded from storage. 

On August Ist anthracite mining will have been 
at a complete standstill for four months. As indicat- 


ing what the loss of tonnage has amounted to, the 
following figures are presented showing shipments of 


hard coal, in gross tons, for the months of April, 
May, June and July in the three preceding years: 
1919 1920 1921 
April) sseeeer 5,224,715 4,814,211 5,967,465 
Maya eee 5,711,915 6,155,875 5,793,895 
Juné. See 5,619,591 6,319,957 6,031,937 
July .. 6,052,334 6,389,100 5,462,760 


22,608,555 23,679,143 23,256,057 


Nearly All Pound the Coal Trade. 


As an indication of the need of journalistic support 
for the coal trade—a feature that some interests seem 
to ignore with great cheerfulness, an optimism that 
has often caused trouble—it might be mentioned that 
on occasion the Wall Street Journal is quite as 
adverse in its comment as papers of less consequence 
in the business world. That the criticism takes the 
form of insinuation, rather than the more sensational 
style, does not detract from the detrimental results. 

For instance, note the allusion in a recent issue to 
the allegation “the companies are making over 100 
per cent profit.” 

Not one or two companies, or some companies, but 
“the companies” engaged in the bituminous coal trade. 
The fact mentioned, that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. last 
year paid $4.89 on its common stock, is alluded to 
with the inference that the exception proves the rule. 

Surely it seems strange for a paper supposedly well 
versed in financial affairs to sponsor such ideas. If 
any considerable number of coal companies were 
paying 100 per cent, would there not be such a de- 
mand for coal stocks as would make a distinct im- 
pression on the Stock Exchange? As matters stand, 
coal stocks are considered rather poor collateral. 
Probably any bank would rather have Erie RR. 
stock in a loan rather than most coal and oil stocks. 


Is Equipment Too Heavy? 


Some months ago Henry Ford made a statement 
relative to the profitable use of lighter equipment on 
the railroads. _ 

On some lines extremely heavy equipment is used 
for passenger traffic, although it would seem that 
something of lighter construction would suffice. The 
plea has been made for stronger cars to insure safety, 
but the weight of those now employed makes greater 
power necessary to haul them, and this power, un- 
restrained, is as dangerous as lighter power and 
lighter equipment would be. 

It is the old story of the contest between the armor 
plate and the projectile. ‘When the armor is made 
heavier a projectile is devised that will pierce it. 

The way to secure safety is to keep trains from 
coming into violent contact. 

Heavier equipment has caused the investment of 
uncounted millions in roadbed construction, and de- 
spite all effort at solidity the heavy cars and locomo- 
tives wear out the track and all substructures. 

Were it not for certain whimsicalities of Mr. Ford’s 
it is probable more attention would be given to this 
feature. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River 
and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 
shown in the following table, with comparison for a 


year ago: 
Week 7-—Cars 1922—_, 7-——Cars 1921—_, 
I-nded Anth. Bit. Anth, . Bit. 
June: 2452 3e.2. 652 669 3,560 3,632 
July Tee 411 642 3,888 3,169 
July Seer ae 434 481 3,317 2,729 
July: US 371 491 2,991 2,372 


With the scarcity of tonnage nowadays even a 
small amount of business develops considerable activ- 
ity and the inquiries for one or two cars received 
from customers, coupled with the inquiry necessary 
in many cases to obtain this tonnage from producers 
or jobbers, leads to considerable activity in whole- 
sale offices. 






| General Notes : 


An old story tells about Italian laborers cutting an 
inch or so off their shovels when pay was reduced. 
Subway guards seem to follow the same idea and 
don’t call out stations as they should, now that 
many trains they have to look after two cars instea 
of one. 

Coal dealers should request their yard men not to ‘ 
manufacture home-made hootch on the premises. The { 
retail plant of J. L. Baier & Sons at Atlantic City, | 

| 
| 









N. J., was burned one night recently, and the fact 
that a still was discovered in the ruins gave rise to the 
suspicion that the fire was due to this device exploding, 

J. C. Sullivan, president of the Tommy Creek Coal 
Co., with mines at Tommy Creek, W. Va., on the 
Stone Coal Branch of the Virginian Railway, is put- 
ting in a new steel tipple at that point. This tipple | 
will be iully equipped with screening devices and 
modern in every respect, 

Threat of a strike on August 15th, unless the 1921 
rates of pay are restored in the coal mines of Nova 
Scotia, was made at a mass meeting of Cape Breton i 
miners at Glace Bay this week. The rates now in 
force are approximately 30 per cent lower than those _ 
of 1921, which were abrogated at the beginning of the — 
year, 

Paul Hardy, prominent coal operator of the Guyan _ 
and Coal River sections, living at Huntington, W. 
Va., has organized the Hardy Coal Co., securing a 
large acreage of coal lands on the Four Pole of Tug 
River, McDowell County, and is preparing to develop 
it at once. The contract for building five miles of 
railroad to connect up this property with the main 
line of the Norfolk & Western has been let. 

The Conveyors’ Corporation of America, 326 West 
Madison street, Chicago, has appointed the Mid-West 
Engineering Sales Co., Masonic Temple, 

Rapids, Iowa, representatives in eastern Iowa for the 
sale of American Trolley Carriers, which is coal-— 
handling equipment of the monorail type. J. W. i 
Holden, who is manager of the Mid-West Engineer- 

ing Sales Co., is well known in Cedar Rapids and 
vicinity. 

High water caused by the heavy rainfall this sail 
has proved a boon to those dredging anthracite io 


Cedar ; 


the Susquehanna River. When the river is at a low 

stage there is not enough current to carry the coal 

down stream to the points where it is taken out, but 

during the past few months the dredges have hal 
fresh supplies to work on continuously. There has 

also been a ready market for this fuel, which i” 
not always the case. 

The Service Coal & Supply Co. has been incor- 
porated for $25,000, under the laws of the State c 
Ohio, to take over the retail coal yard of the George 
J Markley Co., 1187 Main street, Cleveland. This 
yard, which is ‘located in the downtown section of 
the city, has been established and doing business at 
the same place for the past 30 years. Walter J. 
Luscombe, who has been in charge of the yard for 
the past few years, is president and general manager 
of the new company. 

Work of re-opening the coal mine at Cranston, 
R. I., is under way, as recently mentioned in these 
columns, but delays in the delivery of steel for the 
tipple and other buildings have interfered with the 
original plans for having the plant in operation by 
August Ist. The Graphite Mines Corporation, of 
Providence, which owns the property, advises that i 
will probably be September Ist before any coal is 
hoisted. Sales will be made through the Eastern 
Coal Co., of Providence. This coal is a very hard 
grade of anthracite and will be offered to the trade 
as a substitute for the Pennsylvania product. 

The Fayette County (W. Va.) grand jury has re 
turned three new indictments covering the destruc- 
tion of the Willis Branch mines at Willis Branch last 
Lawrence Dwyer, an international organizer 
of the U. M. W.; David Robb, also a representative 
of the international organization, and George Barrett, 
local board member of District 29, are the three 
named as counselling, hiring and commanding parties — 
to steal and conceal a machine gun and abetting the 
disorders in other ways. It is reported that as soon © 
as these indictments were made known, Dwyer made 
a hurried exit from West Virginia. 
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Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life has prepared, from the reports of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, a diagram showing the 
production of anthracite and bituminous coal during 
a term of years and we reproduce the main section 
thereof below. 

It will be seen that bituminous coal has pursued 


The Massachusetts Special 


a very fluctuating course in recent years. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note the reversal of form in 
1919 and 1921, following large production in 1918 
and 1920. 

Anthracite has been on a very steady basis, the 
country needing nine-tenths of the time all the coal 
that could be produced, but the ups and downs of the 
bituminous coal trade show that after all there 
has been no considerable growth during the decade, 
and in fact with last year’s tonnage down to the basis 
of 1911 and the small amount in prospect for 1922, 
the bituminous industry has received such a setback 
as few lines of business have had to contend with. 


Marked Contrast With Former Years. 


The conditions are in great contrast with former 
years, when tonnage was increasing at the rate of 10 
per cent a year. There has been no increase in the 
past ten years, although theoretically the trade should 
have gained largely. Perhaps it would be too much 







NET TONS 
o ~ o 


MILLION 


HUNDRED 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY OUTPUTS. | 
| Bituminous solid; Anthracite shaded, : 
to expect a doubling of the tonnage from the 1911 
basis, but there should have been some gain, and as 
the current business is handled by an increased‘ num- 
ber of wholesale concerns, some of the difficulties, of 
the recent situation are easily accounted for. | 

_ For six months of the current year, the bituminous 
‘tonnage is estimated at 187,129,000 tons; last year it 
‘was 196,000,000 tons; eleven years ago 202,953,000 
tons, 

' If the mines should resume with activity and turn 
out such an output as would develop an average of 
10,000,000 tons a week for the months July to De- 
jcember, inclusive, there would be a total for the year 
of 447,000,000 tons, compared with 407,000,000 tons 
Jast year and 406,000,000 in 1911. But with the way 
things are running along it will be difficult to pro- 
duce 260,000,000 tons in the second half of the current 
year. 










Anthracite Also Gets Setback. 


In anthracite, too, we find a decrease compared 
with ten years ago. Then the tonnage shipped was 
nearly 70,000,000 gross tons. Last year the tonnage 
jwas 67,617,713 tons. With shipments at a standstill 
during the second quarter of the year, the 1922 record 
for six months is only one-quarter of last year’s busi- 
hess, and materially less than one-quarter of the 1911 
usiness, 

Is it possible we have come to, and possibly passed, 


Slow Growth of the Coal Trade 





Owing to Depression and Strikes, Bituminous Production This Year and Last Is Back 
to 1911 Basis and Anthracite Also Loses Ground. 










the high-water mark of anthracite production? The 
date for that has frequently been fixed by coal min- 
ing experts, but heretofore we have always gone on 
to greater figures. It begins to seem, however, as 
if it will be difficult to surpass the records of 1917 
and 1918, 

The ups and downs of the bituminous trade are 
well illustrated in a chart prepared by the Belgian 
American Coke Ovens Corporation, of which F. S. 
Landstreet is president. This brings out very point- 
edly the fact that, despite the great increase in coal 
production during certain years of the recent past, 
we are now back where we started from when the 
tonnage crossed the 400,000,000 line in 1910. 

Previous to that every two-year period had shown 
a substantial gain, the only down turns being due to 
strikes and the amount lost being made up, and more 
too, the next year. The doubling of the tonnage 
from 200,000,000 to 400,000,000 between 1900 and 
1910 will ever stand as a remarkable achievement in 
industrial history. Scarcely less notable is the increase 
from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 tons between 1890 
and 1900, following as it did a 50,000,000-ton in- 
crease in the previous ten years. 

This is further illustrated by a comparative table 
of statistics in a little volume recently issued by the 
corporation, whose New York office is at 25 Broad 
street. 


To Burn Powdered Coal. 


The Union Electric Light & Power Co. will burn 
powdered coal at its new $6,000,000 power plant now 
under construction in St. Louis. McClellan & Jun- 
kersfeld, engineers for the company, state that ex- 
tensive tests on stoker equipment and pulverized fuel 
equipment proved that coal in powdered form was a 
most desirable fuel, giving more economical results 
than any other type of combustion equipment, and 
permitting the use of mine sweepings, low grade and 
non-marketable coals, which are often wasted. 

Another plant using coal in powdered form is that 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. In 
this plant an excellent opportunity was afforded to 
investigate the actual performance with this fuel, and 
to place such results on a comparable basis with those 
secured from the best modern, automatic stoker 
plants. 

While there has been considerable interest in re- 
gard to Henry Ford’s mammoth River Rouge power 
plant, which is equipped with the Lopulco system for 
burning pulverized fuel, and which has been up to 
now the largest power plant in the world using this 
fuel, engineers have generally been slow to grant the 
claims which Ford has made for this method of 
burning. 


The problem that confronts the larger deal- 
ers in domestic fuel is a very serious one, 
and the few concerns that have tonnage on 
hand are probably gratified now that the 
movement of coal from their yards during 
the spring was so slow that it gave them a 
chance to size up the situation before their 
supplies were all gone. Generally they have 
resolved upon a parceling-out policy and have 
pursued this course for many weeks past, 
doling out tonnage with a view to supplying a 
little coal to as many people as possible. In 
nearly all cases they would have cleared out 
their yards completely had they accepted the 
orders for large amounts freely tendered to 
them. 


Milwaukee’s coal shortage is so acute that freight 
steamers without regular schedules are no longer able 
to obtain bunker supplies there. 


EXPENSE OF SUBSTITUTION 


Much Capital Required to Provide Water- 
Power and Electric Plants. 


With the impending scarcity of coal, various pro- 
fessional and lay writers for the press enlarge upon 
the possibility of water-power, and also, prompted 
by transportation difficulties, upon the desirability of 
generating power at or near the mines and transmit- 
ting it by wire instead of transporting fuel. The 
usefulness of water-power and electricity is so well 
known that there is little argument needed to advance 
their ‘theoretical status, but there are certain very 
practical features to be considered, 


Harnessing water-power is extremely expensive. 
It has taken more than 30 years and the backing of 
some of New York’s greatest financiers to bring the 
Niagara development to its present stage. Smaller in- 
terests would have been swamped by the discourage- 
ments encountered at the outset in the face of high 
fixed charges. 


Finances are also most important in the case of an 
electric generating and distributing plant operated by 
steam. The Hauto plant of the Lehigh Electric Co. 
embraces all the most modern and best ideas with re- 
spect to generating power at the mines and distribut- 
ing it to neighboring communities. It also has the 
advantage of a well populated territory, where many 
industries are in a position to use power on a large 
scale. 


Yet the career of that company, successful though 
it has been, has not been so pronounced as to lead to 
any expansion or duplication of the enterprise. 
Visitors to the coal fields will recall the veritable lake 
that had to be provided at Hauto to assure a supply 
of water for boiler purposes and for condensing, and 
that is only one of the features of expense involved. 


Of course water power and mine-generated elec- 
tric power have a certain field, but the exploitation 
of both is an undertaking of such consequence that 
it will be a long time before the coal trade is serious- 
ly interfered with. 


Why Cheap Mines Are a Menace. 


Owners of new mines and those cheaply operated 
will of course take exception to the thought that any- 
thing should be done to limit their business activities, 
but it is a fact that the operation of such plants is 
not altogether to the public interest. 

While they may afford fuel at a reduced cost today, 
their continuance as cheap market factors means that 
high-cost mines will have to be abandoned, and in that 
event millions, or in fact billions, of tons of coal will 
be lost for future use by the public. 

There has been ample illustration heretofore of the 
loss involved by “hogging the mine,” getting out only 
the coal that could be produced cheaply, and if the 
number of low cost mines becomes greater, if the 
coal in sight now at many operations cannot be re- 
covered from those operations in the near future, if 
the companies fail and new interests in future years 
have to go back and recover the tonnage through 
other openings, the cost will be such as to offset pres- 
ent day gains by the public. 

The thoughts expressed are not original with us. 
The United States Geological Survey and other ex- 
pert advisers on coal matters have often referred to 
the loss to the public by reason of faulty mining en- 
gendered by. the necessity for cheap production. 


Labor Can Be Misapplied. 


The assertion is sometimes made by those advocat- 
ing the cause of labor in the abstract that work put 
upon an enterprise increases its value. This is il- 
lustrated in the claims made by them as to the value 
of houses built by days’ work, but we could never 
see how “soldiering on the job,” so as to make it last 
a greater number of days, could materially improve 
the quality or value of the building. 

The acme of labor utilization might perhaps be 
found in the shaping up of a ton of stove coal into 
cubical pieces of exact size. The cost of this would 
run into prodigious figures, but would it add in the 
least to the value of the product? 
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__New England Notes | 


The steamer Melrose of the New England C. & C. 
Co’s fleet arrived in Boston Tuesday of this week 
from Sydney, Cape Breton, with a cargo of coal con- 
signed to the New Haven R. R., valued at $5.25 a 
ton alongside. 


W. M. W. Spring of the Spring Coal Co., Boston, 
who has been spending several days each week down 
at his summer home on Cape Cod, went to White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., this week, and incidentally 
took along his golf bag. 























E. H. Baker, manager of the Massachusetts Wharf 
Coal Co., who has been absent from his desk for a 
week or more, due to illness, has taken up his duties 
again at 30 Kilby street, though he has not yet fully 
regained his old-time “pep.” 

Report of the Pond Creek Coal for the first six 
months of 1922 shows that net earnings were $316,823 
or equivalent to $148 a share on the outstanding 
212.920 shares of stock, almost enough to take care 
of the full year’s dividend of $1.50. First quarter 
profits were equal to 45 cents a share and second 
quarter to $1,03 a share. 

The slackness in the coal business; both bituminous 
and anthracite, is not only giving the trade consider- 
able food for thought, but is inducing the heads and 
assistants in the various offices to leave early, pre- 
sumably to take “time by the forelock” on the golf 
links. Many doors are closed at 4 o'clock and others 
are keeping brokers’ hours. 

Attorney General Allen of Massachusetts has re- 
ceived a letter saying that the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has granted a writ of error thus opening the 
way to an appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
on the decision upholding the Keystone State’s coal 
tax. Mr. Allen and Attorney Newton of New York 
wil! argue the case at Washington. 

Last Friday the collier Arlington, which was carry- 
ing a cargo of coal from Norfolk consigned to the 
New England Fuel & Transportation Co. at Everett, 
Mass.. suffered damages estimated at $10,000 in a 
collision with the Bay State Line steamer Dorothy 
Bradford. The collision took place off Castle Island 
around 10 o’clock in the morning in a dense fog. 


The coal lighter Locust, owned by the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., had an unusual acci- 
dent last week. While lying at the coal pocket of the 
Boston Revere Beach & Lynn R. R., at East Boston, 
the boat suddenly turned turtle, filled and sank. When 
it careened the coal on board slid into the water and 
was lost. The vessel was later pumped out and 
righted. 


Advices were received at Boston from Sydney, N. 
S., that at a mass meeting of Cape Breton miners at 
Glace Bay, a threat to strike on August 15th was 
made, unless the 1921 rates of pay are restored. The 
rates in force now are approximately 30 per cent. 
lower than those of last year, which were abrogated 
January 1, 1922. The restoration of wages to the 
1921 level would mean an increase over present rates 
of 43 per cent. 

Among the charters that have been recently closed 
to transport cargoes of British coal to America, 
Boston will receive at least two and possibly more. 
The British steamer Collingwood has been definitely 
fixed to come to this port and also the Norwegian 
steamer Ruth. Among the 24 American steamers 
named in the chartering reports, which have a capacity 
of 170,000 tons are the Hinckley and Shooters Island 
operated by C. H. Sprague & Son, of Milk street, and 
the Western Plains, Deuel and Merry Mount, operated 
by Rogers & Webb of State street, Boston. 

It is stated in the trade that the Coastwise Trans- 
portation Co. is negotiating for the purchase of the 
steamers Plymouth and Tidewater for the coal trade 
between Chesapeake Bay and points in New England. 
These vessels register 5,266 gross tons each and have 
a carrying capacity of about 9,000 tons. They were 
built for the Coastwise Transportation Co. of Boston 
by the New York Shipbuilding Co. at Camden, N. J. 
and transferred with other tonnage about two years 
ago to the United American Lines. Recently they 
were sold to the Green Star Line of New York and at 
present are not in commission. 
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The Island Creek Coal~Co. has reported for the 
six months ended June 30th last a surplus available 
for dividends of $1,978,477 and a surplus after div- 
idends of $522,051. The June quarter was an excellent 
one, net being $1,217,982 as compared with $760,495 
for the March quarter. The company’s production 
is being seriously interfered with at the present time, 
output being more or less intermittent and entirely 
dependent upon car supply. 

The Hardy Coal Co. has been incorporated under 
Maine laws with an authorized capital of 100,000 
shares, 70,000 of which are now to be issued. Their 
nominal value is $1 a share. The company has pur- 
chased approximately 5,900 acres of coal lands in the 
midst of the non-union mining district of West Vir- 
ginia. The property is located in McDowell and 
Mingo counties about two miles from the Norfolk 
and Western Ry. A connection is now under way 
between the Hardy coal tract and the railroad. Lovell 
& Co. of Boston are offering for subscription at $25 
a share, 20,000 shares of the stock. 

Coke prices are rapidly advancing, as witness the 
two $1 increases made last week by the New England 
C. & C. Co., making its last price $15.50 a ton. No 
longer ago than April Ist, coke was obtainable on 
contract at about $12.25 a ton delivered at New Eng- 
land points. Spot prices are of course higher than 
contract. The New England C. & C. Co., which had 
some three months’ stocks of coal on hand when the 
strike broke out, is now down to a 30-days’ supply 
in spite of receipts arriving in the meantime. The 
company has about 265 coke ovens in operation or 
some 65 per cent. of its total and continuance of ac- 
tivities depends of course upon the success of the 
company in securing gas coals. 


CONSOLIDATION STARTS UP 


Is Again Getting Out a Little Tonnage at Its 
Jerome Operations 


Attoona, Pa., July 27—The Consolidation Coal 
Co., with operations at Jerome, Somerset County, is 
the first concern in central Pennsylvania that has 
resumed operations in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of President Harding. A number of other 
companies, which had been operating with greatly 
reduced forces, have augmented the number. 

The Consolidation’s operations had been closed 
down for many weeks. It was non-union before 
April 1st, but its miners later joined the Union and 


the strike. The output is now about 10 carloads per 
day. 
Production in the district, which had remained 


stationary during the first three weeks of July, hav- 
ing received a setback when the railroad strike be- 
gan, is now increasing in the district. The output 
on July 21st, which is the last day for which there are 
complete reports, was 608 cars. This was the high- 
est loading since June 29th. 

Operators who have been taking out coal right 
along are now complaining bitterly of the action of 
some of those who operate what are known as wagon 
mines, accusing them of luring away their miners by 
paying them unheard of wages. The larger opera- 
tors are under contract for their output and receive 
only the government price plus the cost of guards, 
while the small wagon mine operators are charged 
with responsibility for pushing up the price to $8.50, 
which is today’s quotation about the district. 

Legitimate buyers, it was learned today, have quit 
buying at the extraordinary prices now ruling on the 
spot market and only speculators are taking the small 
quantities available at the high prices, The first 
effect of the Hoover plan has been the withdrawal 
from the market of the actual legitimate consumers, 
such as manufacturers, and they are awaiting the 
government price on spot coal. 





A telegram from Cincinnati yesterday reported that 
in view of proposed Government supervision of coal 
distribution and the probable early settlement of the 
rail strike, large buyers who can tide over have very 
generally withdrawn from the market, while traffic 
conditions have improved and coal is coming through 
in better shape. As a result, prices have gone no 
higher and have even weakened. 
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ANTHRACITE AT STANDSTIL . 


Nothing to Indicate that Suspension Will 
Soon Be Ended. 


Nothing has occurred this week to indicate that the 
anthracite suspension is about over. In fact, the in 
dications are that the officials of the United Mine 
Workers will not encourage any efforts to end the tie 
up until the bituminous strike is settled. x 

They evidently believe that the continued demon- 
stration of their ability to deprive the country of 
domestic coal is a strong weapon in their hands, no} 
only in dealing with the anthracite operators but 
in forcing the Government to take action that will 
eventually compel the bituminous operators to co ne 
to terms. Back of it all is the thought that if the lat- 
ter refuse to give in the Government, as a last resort, 
will be obliged te take over the mines and operate 
them on such terms as the union may dictate. Some 
believe that this is what the labor leaders are aiming 
at, in both the anthracite and bituminous regions. 

The mayors of the six largest cities in the hard 
coal fields have conferred with President Harding 
union officials and company representatives this week 
but nothing came of their efforts to end the suspen 
sion, They are, however, continuing to work alongs 
the line of bringing about a resumption of negotia 
tions. * 

Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, Pa., president of 
District No. 7, U. M. W. and head of the tri-distrie 
organization in the anthracite region, has issued a 
statement defining the stand of the union leaders in 
refusing to accept the offer of President Harding for 
arbitration. ; 

Defends Refusal to Arbitrate. 

“This strike, as it is called, is a legal strike,” says 
the statement, “The mine workers are violating 1 
law, they are peaceful, quiet and law abiding. ‘his 
nation, in the words of ex-Mayor Wm. J. Gaynor, of 
New York, is a government of laws. It is not a gov 
ernment of orders or commands. @ 
_ “No official of the government can go rightfully o1 
legally above the law, and if such is done it is th 
duty of real Americans to assert their fundament: 
and constitutional rights in opposing such actions 
warranted by the constitution or by law which mz 
be engaged in by officials of the government. 

“The mine workers, in refusing to accept the 
proposition of the President, have violated no law. 
They are violating no law while on strike, and 
Americanism cannot be questioned. The suggesti 
for the operation of the mines, without an agree 
is out of the question, and would lead nowhere. 

“No question is ever settled until it is settled right 
There will be no occasion for soldiers, or guards 
this region and the mine workers will not enter f 
collieries until a satisfactory agreement has been a: 
rived at.” , 


Chicago Urges Settlement. 


The following telegram was sent to President Har 
ing last week from the Chicago Association of Cot 
merce, approved by the Executive Committee a 
signed by President Gore, urging state settlemer 
between the coal miners and operators, should ni 
tional agreements fail to materialize: 
The President, 

White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Should coal conference fail to reach a satisfact 
conclusion, Chicago Association of Commerce, 
deploring such outcome if it unhappily occurs, st 
mits for your consideration desirability of se 
ments being reached by negotiations within 
groups,~and that in the states concerned there 
created suitable boards of arbitration with power 
intervene in public interest, when parties to cc 
troversy find themselves unable to compose their di 
ferences. 4 

This suggestion is offered solely for purposes 0! 
expediting early resumption of coal production at 
fair scale which will permit of price reduction to the 
public. We are informed that if Illinois operators 
and miners are permitted to negotiate with each o =f 
there is reason to believe they can speedily adjus 
their differences and resume production in this 

(Signed) Epwarp E. Gore, President. 


state 


July 29, 1922 








PITTSBURGH MARKET TIGHT 


“Many Buyers Withdraw as Prices Soar to $8 
4 and $9 at the Mines. 


_ The anticipated further advance in coal in the 
Pittsburgh district was realizing this week when, 
from a week-end level of $6 to $6.50, prices in the 
spot market rose to $7.50 for mine-run steam coal, 
with some brokers reporting sales up to $8.50, and 
-mine-run gas coal quoted at $8.50 to $9.25. 


b Supply continues light with most of the output 
_ coming into this district by the Pennsylvania and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with a few cars via the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The Pennsylvania appears capable 
of handling its present shipments without trouble, 
as its rolling stock is in better condition than any 
‘other road entering the city. The B. & O. has re- 
covered somewhat, as early last week there was no 
coal entering the city by that gateway. 
As the price continues to go higher each day it is 
alee by the retirement of more and more buyers 
from the market. Those who refused to pay spot 
prices this week were actuated by their inability to 
‘buy at the present quotations and a hope that -the 
‘administration offices in regulation of prices and coal 
‘shipment priority might bring ithe prices down. before 
long. Industrial buyers may now be said to be 
‘virtually out of the market, as mills have ended 
‘their former policy of operating with high-priced 
coai, 
_ A survey of the industrial situation reveals that 
the majority of the independent mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district are sitting tight, with a 35 to 60 days’ 
supply of coal on hand and the United States Steel 
‘Corpopration with a plentiful supply of coal, sufficient 
‘to last for some time. In fact, in one quarter it 
was stated that the Steel Corporation has more coal 
‘on hand at the ppresent time than it had at the be- 
ginning of the strike. Most of this was brought in 
from the south before the railroads became strangled. 
_ Mills situated inland, or located at a distance fron 
‘the Monongahela River, and consequently dependent 
entirely upon the railroads for a supply of coal, have 
, hy up booking orders. Likewise, those plants that 
feel that it will be impossible to secure an adequate 
‘supply of fuel with the exhaustion of their present 
‘stocks will accept no orders beyond their capacity 
to produce the material. 


PS No Immediate Easing Looked For. 
_ The naming of the priority commission in Washing- 
ton and the enforcement of the rule giving priority 
to the public utilities, is not expected to result in an 
‘immediate easing of the coal market in this district. 
mi felt here by operators and dealers that the present 
‘buyers will be afforded little relief, and until the 
) public utilities are fairly well stocked up, there is the 
prospect that, with the railroads in their present more 
or less demoralized shape, their supply of available 
spot coal will be further reduced. 
With the price of coke at $15, blast furnaces con- 
“tinue to be banked. It was said in dealers’ quarters 
that coke is almost impossible to secure, no matter 
_ what the price. 
The request of President Harding that coal opera- 
tions be resumed resulted in the announcement of the 
| Sola Coal Producers’ Association, through its 
scale committee, that four mines in Washington 
‘County, Montour Mine No. 4 of the Pittsburgh Coal 
~Co., at Hill Station; the Henderson mine of the 
Henderson Coal & Coke Co., the Atlas mine of the 
' Carnegie Coal Co. at Atlasburg, and the Wilson 
mine of the Acme Coal & Coke Co., of Cokeburg, 
ad been opened, 
__ The Richhill mine at Meadowlands had been on 
the original list of those to be opened at the same 
j ‘ime, but it was said that preparatory work had 
not been completed in time to start. It will reopen 
shortly. It was further said that while coal was cut, 
only a small quantity would be brought up now, but 
that full operations would be resumed as soon as 
possible. At the Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s Montour mine, 
| the first day, a few cars were loaded before the 
workers, who were said to number 25, went off duty. 
It was established that they were not union men. 


De 
| The policy of the operators of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association in the operation of their mines 
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is understood to begin reopenings on a very small 
scale, with little excitement, and gradually increase 
the output until normal production is secured, if 
possible, 

The reopening of the mines was accomplished 
under the close observation of the state militia, troops 
of which have been established in various parts of 
the field. A detachment was sent by Colonel E. 
J. Stackpole, Jr., commander of the National Guard 
in the strike area, to Morganza, near the Montour 
mine; another detachment to Burgettstown and 
another to Charleroi, with field headquarters in Coke- 
burg. 

With the entrance of the troops in the strike area 
disorders have ceased. Ample protection has been 
given all the mines at work and it is not expected 
there will be further disorder. 

J. A. Cameron, general superintendent of the EIls- 
worth Collieries mines at Ellsworth, controlled by 
the Lackawanna Steel Co., said that the mines had 
been put into shape for resumption at any time, but 
declined to state when they would be reopened. 

Practically all the mines in the vicinity of Punx- 
sutawney have begun operations. This includes both 
wagon and tipple mines. At Blair, four miles from 
Punxsutawney, the Pansy, Vega, Postlewaide, Ford- 
ham, Light and Means mines resumed operations. 
At the Pansy mine, five steel gondolas were loaded 
Wednesday, almost normal production. Operators are 
assured of protection with a detachment of state 
militia at Ebensburg, 


PITTSBURGH NOTES 


Thomas Courtney of ‘the Service Fuel Co., 
Uniontown, was a recent visitor in Cleveland. 

Walter McGuire of the George D. Watt Co., 
Philadelphia, was a Pittsburgh visitor this week. 

Lucky is the consumer in the Pittsburgh district 
who is getting Connellsville coke at $5 under 
contract. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co, has posted notices in 
all mining towns that it would negotiate a dis- 
trict wage agreement. : 

George Paull, president of the Commonwealth 
Fuel Co., is vacationing in the northwest. He is 
expected back in Pittsburgh next week. 

Operators of the Carnegie Coal & Supply oo, 
were forced to close down their mine when 
pickets threatened the workers on their way to 
the pit. 

William Ireland, vice-president of the Common- 
wealth Fuel Co., is out of town. He will visit 
the Douglas mine of the company near Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

Union miners will supply the city waterworks 
with coal. The Valley Camp Coal Co. has been 
given the consent of ‘the U. M. W. officials to 
hire union miners to produce 300 tons of coal 
daily. 

The Mercy Hospital here issued an appeal to 
the local officers of the U. M. W. to permit the 
Pittsburgh & Sewickley Coal Co., in Carnegie, to 
operate its mine as its output was destined to 
hospitals, but the appeal was denied, 

Police here have been asked to look for Ralph 
Monaco, 18-year-old son of Oliver Monaco, 
wealthy coal operator of Adena, O., who has been 
missing since last Saturday. Relatives fear he 
has been kidnapped. 

J. C. Evans, president of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, Buffalo, has notified the 
local representative that they have on hand 
sufficient fuel to operate passenger steamers of 
the line through the entire season. 

For the first time in weeks, a train composed 
of 79 cars of coal and coke passed through Char- 
leroi Thursday. It took two “big Mike” locomo- 
tives to draw the long train. It was not learned 
from what points the coal had been shipped. 

The Toronto plant of the Follansbee Brothers 
Sheet & Tinplate Co. closed down Wednesday 
for lack of fuel and the larger Follansbee, W. Vaz, 
plant will close Saturday unless some guarantee 
can be secured that a more regular supply of coal 
can be secured. ; 
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The mine of the Overbrook Coal Co., on the 
J. M. Johnston farm at the dividing line of 
Allegheny and Westmoreland counties, was 
bombed early Wednesday, but no one was injured. 
C. E. Bolton, superintendent of the mine, re- 
ported the outrage to county officials, who are 
investigating. 

Two Belmont, O., coal companies were sued in 
St. Clairsville, O., this week. Burgess W. Lewis 
asks $44,312 from the Climax Coal Co., of Martins 
Terry. He avers he was the owner of 382 shares 
of the stock of the Banisma Coal Co., which 
changed its name to the Climax company and 
that he turned in his stock for transfer but never 
received his certificate. John W. Humphrey asks 
$21,000 from the Uniontown Coal Co. for mining 
under his ground. 

IF, F. Hanaway, acting president of District 
No. 5, United Mine Workers, yesterday announced 
he had forwarded to President Lewis, offers of 
representatives of 17 coal mines in Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to enter into a settlement 
with the United Mine Workers that will bring 
the strike to a close. These mines were said to 
employ 7,200 men and control a daily production 
of 32,000 tons. While the names of the operators 
were not given by Mr. Hanaway, it is believed 
here that these owners are Ohio interests with 
operations in the Pittsburgh district, 





OGLE SUGGESTS COMMISSION 


Asks President to Appoint Fact-Finding Body 
for Bituminous Trade. 


’ A.M. Ogle, president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, sent a telegram to President Harding on Sunday 
urging the immediate appointment of a non-partisan 
fact-finding tribunal to inquire into the bituminous 
strike situation The telegram reads: 
“In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
in the minds of the members of your Administration 
or in the minds of the public concerning the attitude 
of the operators who attended your Washington con- 
ference toward the appointment of a fact-finding 
tribunal by you, I respectfully and strongly urge upon 
you the advisability of immediately selecting the men 
whom you desire to act, so that the tribunal can pro- 
ceed at once to investigate the questions at issue be- 
tween the miners and operators in the union fields. 
As we have pointed out before, we strongly feel that 
this tribunal should be non-partisan, without either 
miners or operators being included in its membership. 
“Tf it is felt advisable by you to have technical 
advice for the benefit of the tribunal I might suggest 
that one operator could be selected by the operators 
and one miner by the miners to sit with your tribunal 
in a purely advisory capacity, but without voice or 
vote. I feel, and I know that a large majority, if not 
all of the union bituminous operators feel, that such 
a tribunal selected by you, if immediately appointed, 
could within a comparatively short time develop out- 
standing essential facts in regard to, the situation. 


“With such facts before it the tribunal would be 
able to give information to the public and to you that 
would strengthen your hand in carrying out your 
program to start the mines in accordance with your 
proclamation to the Governors of the several States 
involved on a basis of wages which inevitably must 
mean liquidation of costs and prices to meet the de- 
mands and requirements of the public and industry. 


“We also have in mind that a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the facts relating to the union bituminous 
coal fields will be extremely helpful to the American 
public and to the coal industry as well and should 
lead to some constructive suggestions. 


“You may be assured that in the meantime the 
operators of Indiana are earnestly working with 
Governor McCray and the local authorities to deter- 
mine the best and most effective plan under which 
production of coal can be resumed and I am informed 
that the operators in all other States are working to 
the same end. All operators in all districts, union and 
non-union, unite in supporting you in your determina- 
tion to protect every man in his inalienable right 
to work.” 
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Commerce Commission Issues Priority Order 


Directs Railroads to Give Preference in Car Supply to Mines Furnishing Coal to 
Railroads, Public Utilities and Public Institutions. 








Asserting that a public emergency existed because 
of the coal and railroad strikes, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission put a priority order into effect 
last Wednesday, July 26th, under which the railroads 
are required to give preference to the movement of 
food for human consumption, feed for live stock, live 
stock, perishable products, coal, coke and fuel oil, in 
the order named. 

The railroads are also ordered to give preference 
in the matter of car supply to mines producing coal 
for railroad or steamship use and for public utilities, 
ice plants, hospitals and public institutions. Next in 
order as regards preferential treatment in car supply 
are mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky concerned in the lake trade. 

Further, the Commission directs that coal mines 
shall have the first call on open-top equipment, that 
connecting lines must return coal cars promptly to 
the roads with mines on their systems, and that con- 
signees who do not unload cars within 24 hours of 
arrival shall be embargoed. 

Under the new rules coal accepted for shipment to 
consumers with preferential rights must not be re- 
consigned or diverted to other classes of buyers. The 
priority rights apply on coal for current use, but not 
for storage. 

Direct routing is provided for in another order 
issued by the Commission, and in effect, the operation 
of the railroads east of the Mississippi River are 
placed under the direct control of the Government, 
as during the war, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion exercising much the same authority as the Rail- 
road Administration did while it was in existence. 


Local Committees to Co-operate. 


In its work of allocating cars and supervising the 
distribution of coal to preferred consumers, the Com- 
mission will have the co-operation of a committee 
appointed by the President, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of the In- 
terior. This central committee, which will be located 
in Washington, will have agents and sub-committees 
in the various mining districts and in the principal 
centers of consumption. 

Coal operators from the principal non-union fields 
have been in Washington this week and assisted the 
Government officials in formulating the plan for con- 
trolling the distribution of coal. It is said to be Sec- 
retary Hoover’s idea that by withholding cars from 
operators who are selling their coal at high prices it 
will be possible to force a reduction. 

Operators in the different districts will be repre- 
sented on the coal region committees, 


Text of Commission’s Order 


Below is the text of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s coal priority order: 

At a session of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division F-4, held at its office in Washington, 
D. C., on the 25th day of July, A. D., 1922: 

It appearing, in the opinion of the Commission, that 
an emergency which requires immediate action exists 
upon the lines of each and all the common carriers by 
railroad, subject to the Interstate Commerce act, east 
of the Mississippi River, including the west bank 
crossings thereof, and because of the inability of said 
common carriers properly and completely to serve the 
public in the transportation of essential commodities, 
it is ordered and directed: 


1. That each such common carrier by railroad, to 
the extent that it is currently unable promptly to 
transport all freight traffic offered to it for movement 
or to be moved over its line or lines of railway, shall 
give preference and priority to the movement of each 
of the following commodities: Food for human con- 
sumption, feed for live stock, live stock, perishable 
products, coal, coke and fuel oil. 

2. That to the extent any such common carrier by 
railroad is unable under the existing interchange and 


car service rules to return cars to its connections 
promptly, it shall give preference and priority in the 
movement, exchange, interchange and return of empty 
car intended to be used for the transportation of the 
commodities specially designated in paragraph num- 
bered 1 hereof. 

3. That any and all such common carriers by rail- 
road which serve coal mines, whether located upon 
the line or lines of any such railroad or customarily 
dependent upon it for car supply, herein termed coal- 
loading carriers, be, and they are hereby authorized 
and directed, whenever unable to supply all uses in 
full, to furnish such coal mines with open-top cars 
suitable for the loading and transportation of coal, in 
preference to any other use, supply, movement, dis- 
tribution, exchange, interchange or return of such 
cars; provided, that the phrase “suitable for the load- 
ing and transportation of coal” as used in this order 
shall not include or embrace flat (fixed) bottom gon- 
dola cars with sides less than 36 inches in height, in- 
side measurement, or cars equipped with racks, or 
cars which, on July 1, 1922, had been definitely re- 
tired from service for the transportation of coal and 
stenciled or tagged for other service. 

4. That all such common carriers by railroad other 
than coal-loading carriers, herein termed non-coal- 
loading carriers, be and they are hereby authorized 
and directed to deliver daily to a connecting coal- 
loading carrier or carriers, or to an intermediate non- 
coal-loading carrier for delivery through the usual 
channels to a coal-loading carrier, or carriers, empty 
coal cars up to the maximum ability of each such 
non-coal-loading carrier to make such deliveries and 
of each such connecting coal-loading carrier to re- 
ceive and use the coal cars so delivered for the prefer- 
ential purposes herein set forth. 

5. That all such common carriers by railroad be, 
and they are hereby authorized and directed to dis- 
continue the use of cars suitable for the loading and 
transportation of coal for the transportation of com- 
modities other than coal, so long as any coal mine 
remains to be served by it with such cars; and as to 
each non-coal-loading carrier, so long as deliveries 
of any such cars to connecting carriers may be due 
or remain to be performed under the terms of this 
order. 

6. That all such common carriers by railroad be, 
and they are hereby authorized and directed to place 
an embargo against the receipt of coal or other freight 
transported in open-top cars suitable for coal loading, 
by any consignee, and against the placement of such 
open-top cars for consignment to any consignee who 
shall fail or refuse to unload such coal or other 
freight so transported in coal cars and placed for un- 
loading, within twenty-four hours after such place- 
ment, until all coal or other freight so transported 
in coal cars and so placed has been unloaded by such 
consignee, and shall notify the Commission of such 
action. This authorization and direction as to em- 
bargoes shall not interfere with the movement of coal 
to tidewater or the Great Lakes for transshipment to 
water, nor shall it apply where the failure of the con- 
signee is due directly to errors or disabilities of the 
railroad in delivering cars. 

7. That in.the supply of cars to mines upon the 
lines of any coal-loading carrier, such carrier is 
hereby authorized and directed to place, furnish and 
assign such coal mines with cars suitable for the load- 
ing and transportation of coal in succession as may 
be required for the following classes of purposes, and 
in the following order of classes, namely: 


Class 1—For such special purposes as may from 
time to time be specially designated by the Commis- 
sion or its agent therefor. And. subject thereto; 

Class 2 (a).—For fuel for railroads and other com- 
mon carriers, and for bunkering ships and vessels; 
(b) for public utilities which directly serve the gen- 
eral public under a franchise therefor, with street and 
interurban railways, electric power and light, gas, 
water and sewer works; ice plants which directly 
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serve the public generally with ice, or supply refrig- 
eration for human foodstuffs; hospitals; (c) for the 
United States, State, county or municipal govern- 
ments, and for their hospitals, schools, and for their 
other public institution—all to the end that such com- 
mon carriers, public utilities, quasi public utilities and 
governments may be kept supplied with coal for cur- 
rent use for such purposes, but not for storage, ex- 
change or sale. And subject thereto: 

Class 3 (as to ‘each coal-loading carrier which — 
reaches mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, — 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama).—For bituminous 
coal consigned to any Lake Erie port for transship-— 
ment by water to ports upon Lake Superior. And 
subject thereto: { 


Class 4 (as to all such common carriers by rail- 
road).—Commercial sizes of coal for domestic use. 
And subject thereto: 


Class 5.—Other purposes. 

No coal embraced in Classes 1, 2 3 or 4 shall bey 
subject to reconsignment or diversion, except for some 
purpose in the same class or a superior class in the 
order of priority herein prescribed. 

8. That all rules, regulations and practices of (Said 
common carriers by railroad with respect to car serv-— 
ice as that term is defined in said act are hereby sus- 
pended so far as they conflict with the directions 
hereby. made. 

9. That this order shall be effective from and after 
July 26, 1922, and shall remain in force until the fur- 
ther order of the Commission, ; 

10. That copies of this order be served upon the 
carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public, depositing a copy | 
thereof in the office of the secretary of the Commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C. 

By the Commission, Division 5. 

Grorce B. McGrnty, Secretary. 
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Coal Company Closes Its Town. 
Axtoona, Pa., July 27—In the view of the officials. 
of the Ebensburg Coal Co., as expressed in a mani- 
festo addressed to its employes, Colver, the scene of 
its operations in Cambria County, is a closed town. | 
The manifesto which has been posted about the town 
is as follows: | 


“Colver is, has been and always will be an open- 
shop mine. | 

“We do not ask anyone to live or work at Colver 
who prefers to work elsewhere or in a union mine. | 

“We do not claim the right to attempt to force or | 
persuade anyone to go to a Protestant church who — 
prefers to worship in a Roman Catholic or Gr | 
church. 

“We do not claim the right to force or even suggest 
to anyone to buy at one store when he prefers to be | 
chase at another. 

“We do ciaim that no one has the right to force 
this company to operate this mine as a union mine 
and a closed shop. 

“We do claim the right to rent our houses and ex 
tend to our employes the privileges of grazing cows, 
goats, etc., on the company’s property and refuse thes 
privileges which are aforesaid at Colver without any 
service in return, 

“Our houses were built for our employes and n 
to house those who are trying to force their views 
upon the company. 

“The town is closed as a necessary and prudent 


police measure and to protect the community 
British Fuel Exports 
Exports of coal, coke and patent fuel from Grea 
337,139 1,019.85 
4,467,993 20,635, 










Britain during first six months of 1922 and two years 
previous were: 


1920 1921 1922 
Anthracite: 2hneee 875,231 

Steam ..-xmccn ene 11,850,880 4,467, 

Gas. 46... cee 1,095,556 948352 3,848,780 


Household 
Other sorts 
Total 
Coke—Gas ........ 
Other sorts . 
Manufactured fuel .. 
Total 


32,633 
239,331 
6,025,448 27,183, 
217,603 
64,891 
204,578 
487,072 
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SOC’ IT TO ’EM! 


Many Purchasing Agents Have Fairly Earned 
Rough-House Treatment. 


_ In view of the present and prospective scar- 
city of bituminous tonnage, the fact that sellers 
will have something to say with regard to 
transactions, we find that a number of sales- 
men and sales managers are, with good reason, 
stuffing a club with a view to giving some 
buyers the third degree. 

While in the case of some consumers it will 
be lamentable that they may be at a disad- 
vantage with regard to obtaining tonnage, it 
is thought that only just retribution is falling 
on others. Let them walk, is the idea, let 
them come barefooted through the snow to 
ask for coal. 

Some purchasing agents have rubbed it into 
the coal people many a time and oft, not simply 
undertaking to exercise business shrewdness 
(and that covers something approaching eco- 
nomic crimes in many cases) but adding per- 
sonal insults in the case of those who call 
upon them with a view to doing business. 

It will be a good thing to let such folks see 
that once in a while they have to pursue dif- 
ferent tactics, that coal is not always forced 
upon them and that, smart Alecks though 
they are, they have to ask for a supply in a 
gentlemanly way. 

Sellers of coal should make a point of deal- 
ing with buyers according to the record estab- 
lished by the purchasers, and the man who 
has not played the game fairly should be made 
to realize that this is the time he has to do 
penance, 

Those who have been decent in the past 
should be well taken care of, but the bad actors 
should be made to realize that this season they 
get the chastisement that their business policy 
has prepared for them. 


J. D. Monie in New Position. 


James D. Monie has been elected vice-president of 
the Titan Fuel Corporation, 32 Broadway, and will 
assume his new duties on August Ist. He will be 
in charge of the company’s operating and purchasing 
department, with headquarters at Johnstown, Pa. 

Mr. Monie entered the coal trade in 1887, with the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Dunmore, Pa. In 1901 
he went with the Webster Coal & Coke Co., at 
‘Cresson, Pa., and remained with their successors, the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, until he 
accepted a position on the staff of J. W. Searles, 
Deputy Commissioner of the original Tidewater Coal 
‘Exchange. In April, 1919, he was appointed sales 
‘manager for the Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., which 
‘position he vacates on July 31st. 

Mr. Monie was recently appointed by the American 
‘Mining Congress a member of the Committee on 
Standardized Coal Contracts. 


‘' 





What Is News? 


The New York Sun under the Dana administra- 
‘tion was renowned for certain peculiarities in regard 
to its news stories, certain rather cynical observations 
on various features and perhaps an unusual idea of 
:. 3 relative importance of different news features. 
One pronouncement of the office was that there was 
‘no particular news in a story that a dog bit a man, 

but if the conditions were reversed and a man bit a 
‘dog, that would indeed be a news feature. That is 
‘an idea which it is well to bear in mind. Some of the 
things which arouse one are, after all, only what 
might be expected. 

If the miners should pass a resolution that they 
‘had been getting too much pay and ought to go back 
for less money, that would be real news, but the fact 
that they are arguing for more is only natural, 
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English and Welsh Coal Analyses. 


In view of the interest now being taken in the importation of British coal, we have received many in- 
quiries as to how this compares with American coal. For the benefit of those seeking information along 
this line we present the following analyses of Welsh and English coals, taken from the The Coal Catalog. 

Welsh Admiralty coal is a high grade steam fuel which corresponds with our West Virginia smokeless. 
That will be one of the principal grades imported, but large orders are also being placed for Durham gas 
and other high volatile grades. Railroads are buying high volatile coal because they are accustomed to using 
them and also because the price on some grades at least is lower than on Welsh coal. Moreover there is 
a limit to the tonnage that, can be handled through Cardiff and other Welsh ports and this would necessarily 
divert business to other directions. 


England. 

Name of Coal Location Moist Volatile Fix. Car, Ash Sul. 

Mains Bands Seamer ea teen tern ae Cumberlandwhitehaven . 290 32.04 62.96 146 0.64 
Little) uimestons (Mic. ya soy see. Cumberland, Alston .... SHG: 12.93 76.88 6,47 — 
New Leversonsma(2as))seesieenier Dir kia cre = si - « 1.44 30.64 60.66 5.81 1.45 
Sherburne Sasa eels cere Durban eee. oss. 1.35 2719 61.59 821 1.66 
Busty, Seam) (coking). <5 2.240: Durham, Brancepeth.... 1,20 25.61 67.31 5.10 0.78 
Busty Seam (steam, gas, coking).Durham, Brancepeth.... 0.84 26.85 68.44 3.10 0.77 
Harvey Seam (gas, coking)....Durham, Brancepeth.... 1.10 27.40 65.75 4.08 1.67 
Hutton Seamer tas ea deceeeuens Durham, Brancepeth.... 0.70 23.94 70.13 4.45 0.78 
Main: Seam (gas))c. senerciees sete Durham, Carterthorne.., 1.80 BEALS 67.17 2:25 1.05 
Coking *codlemeacn. eaterdaen elects Durham, Hamsterly .... 0.58 25.50 71.57 2.93 0.71 
Low Main (screened steam)....Durham, Horden ...... 1.50 34.68 59.15 3.80 0.87 
Main Seam (coking, gas)....... Durham) Hordeny...... 1.52 33.66 59.40 4.20 1,22 
IN Os Ze Sean. (GAS) camrecste cele «ets Durham, Horden ...... AS 44.30 49.80 2.48 1.69 
Lambton i (eas) eres tenance tier: Durham, Lambton ...... 150 2894 60.43 7.57 1.56 
Harvey” Seam (gas): 2. clecs «fs Durham, Low Beechburn 1.46 27.87 66.97 2:55 55 
Busty “Sear, (eas) 0 sce. os ecck Durham, Middleburn... 0.86 2743 65.33 5.30 0.78 
Hutton Seam (coking) .......... Durham, -Shotton’ ...... 1.22 24.20 66.79 5.65 2.14 
Coking s.coaleyee sesso eee Durham, W. Brancepeth 1.20 21.40 72.00 6.50 1.23 
NeePeltont (eas\iiene ee ueiiee Durham, W. Stanley.... 0.93 28.59 68.10 1,20 1.18 
W. Stanley (coking)............ Durham, W. Stanley.... 1.00 24.73 69.84 3.80 0.63 
Wallsend! (gasses. hee Durham, Wallsend ..... elt 32.16 60.95 OniZ 0.66 
Harvey: Seam (gasiuy wees ob a Durham, Wingate Range 17 29.80 62.61 4.68 1.74 
Silkstone Seam (gas).........-- Derbyshire, Birley ...... 1.93 33.47 61.87 1.79 0,94 
Kilburn Seam (house) .......... Derbyshire, Mapperly... 1.16 42.24 52.84 2.83 0.93 
Trensherbone Seam (gas, steam, : “ 

Ouse) ees vanssmeisccaeecisires «ea Lancashire, Bamfurlong. 2.40 34.80 60.00 190 0.90 
Gastcoaltieacnmimen atte. ce as Lancashire, Burnley .... 1.14 36.26 58.97 3.63 2.26 
Seven Feet Seam (gas and steam) Lancashire, Golborne ... 4.10 34.60 58.20 2.20 0.90 
Six feet Seam (steam)......... Lancashire, Haydock.... 4.80 31.90 58.40 3.80 1.10 
Princess Rushy Park (gas and 

house). Seetiaae mere ats Us setters Lancashire, Haydock... 4.10 33.90 59,10 2.00 0.90 
Steam (coking and house)...... Lancashire, Rishton .... PANS 20.04 343 3.24 0.86 
Deep Arley (gas and house)....Lancashire, Wigam .... 1.13 33.49 60.01 3.45 1.92 
Six Feet Seam (gas, steam, . 

ID) coc ee AdGunnecacemsecne Lancashire, Wigam .... 2.80 3340 6040 2.20 1.20 
Upper Main Seam (steam)..... Leicester, Nailstone..... 15:22 S009 HO i2/ 1.25 
Top Hard Seam (steam)....... Nottingham, Bestwood.. 8.26 olas 55.80 4.79 0.73 
Top Hard (steam and house)...Nottingham, Sherwood. . 950 34.24 54.18 2.08 1.21 
Seven Feet Seam (gas, house 

SLAM)! rae rere ateais cfanete’s cisieceisis Staffordshire, Apedale.. L28 37.07 57.44 242 2.09 
Banbury (gas) .....--.++sse0ee- Staffordshire, Talk-o’-th’- 

FAS eee sv olace'e ss 1.67 35.51 60.21 1.36 1.25 
Eight Feet Cockshead SeamStaffordshire, Talk-o’-th’- 

(Statin) Mame weenie eaves Jai ee co.cc eee 1.90 31.30 64.30 1.50 1.00 
Taney Sean (Ouse) eae ities Staffordshire, Whitfield 3.40 31.60 62.60 1.60 0.80 
Flintucoal (house) eee rater Shropshire, Donnington. 10.76 37.07 45.59 5.36 1.22 
Slate, conleChouse)imeartass tis Warwick, Arley ....... 12317, 32.36 52.70 2.02 0.75 
Nine Feet Seam (steam)........ Warwick, Newdigate .. 7.10 37.60 50.60 3.90 0.80 
Harvey. e( £as)marie cece sets crate Yorkshire, Auckland 

Park (ewpittimteiias o0csss 1.36 29.51 64.59 oi 0.79 
Barnsley Seam (gas, steam, : 

House) Fins. tok eects hee oe Yorkshire, Dalton Main. 0.68 35.28 62.95 2.46 0.63 
Shafton Seam (steam, house)... Yorkshire, Dearne Valley 8.44 37.01 51.19 2.00 1.36 
Elocktons (eas kerese meen eee Yorkshire, Denby Grange 0.64 36.14 61.65 1.57 0.59 
Beeston Seam (steam, house)... Yorkshire, Garforth.... 8.75 34.37 55.95 0.93 0.83 
Brockwell Seam (steam)....... Yorkshire, Leasingthorne 1,99 27.81 66.32 3.04 0.84 
Silkstones Seam (aS) teenie Yorkshire, Lofthouse.... 1.88 33.45 56.92 WTA 3.50 
Black Bed (gas, steam)......... Yorkshire, Low Moor.. 1.92 32.36 63.09 1.44 1.20 
Black. Bed) (eas) iver acc voee eee Yorkshire, Mirfield..... 0.60 27.61 66,32 3.55 1.92 
Stanhopes(2aS)senecace eee mnaisime Yorkshire, Old Silkstone 0.70 33.40 63.40 160 0.90 
Pildacre (las) ec om ertncieisetts Yorkshire, Pildacre..... 0.61 43.37 46.35 9.67 2.07 
Winter Seam (gas, house)...... Yorkshire, Primrose 

Main eens fic ce sla, 5.14 32.20 59.20 2.40 1.06 
Wharnclifee Silkstone (gas).... Yorkshire, Tankersley... 1.50 34.87 61.18 2.45 155 
Elacktonm (2a ae eeislstrstalete ofertas Yorkshire, Waleswood.. 415 32.34 58.67 4.29 0.55 

Wales. 

Name of Coal Location Moist Volatile Fix. Car. Ash Sule Bile. 
Dryasteataicoalslarcewrteneey<- Aberdare Merthyr...... 1.16 10.25 84.72 3.87 0.70 14,553 
iAnthraciten. largeman unis steacmia Amman district. ..i..... 273 584 8831 3.12 0.79 14,482 
Second Admiralty, large........ Cardiff; coalSaem...e2n- 1.04 17.17 76.53 5.26 0.86 14,479 
Patenitabtel mepectrert sare ines crtereie Cardifl Siyewaeter ss acchicas 1.46 16.35 7248 9.71 0.91 13,500 
iAnthractte,. lat cemer sacs len Gwendraeth district..... 212 619 89.23 2.46 0.74 14,697 
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Anthracite, largéw nc pes eae Loughbor and Lianelly 
GiStLICHMMnEy <.-- 000) 2.30 5.24 90.40 2.06 0.78 14,569 
situminous, larce». oo. sls ues Monmouthshire, East 
WRIA, 25 1.06 29.86 62.76 6.32 1.40 14,083 
Bituminous, laree 2. eka eee NGWiDOGEMMEMMRE es cla... 1.29 27.86 65.84 5.01 0.92 14,438 
Bituminous, large -o5,.en. ane Monmouthshire, W e s t 
WEES ° ae 1.76 25.24 66.19 681 1.21 14071 
Anthracite’: laroer s. seen eee NeathipediStrict:......... 1.83 7.47 8682 3.88 0.79 14,574 
Semi-bituminous, large .......... Nove hondda’: . 3... 55 1,32°,16.01: 977.547 9 S13 12s 14.350: 
Semi-bituminous, large ......... No.2 ibondda:........ 1.64 22.76 69.52 6.08 2.09 14256 
Bituminous, r-c-M ...).....++.5- No.2 iRiendda...... 5%. 3284 29.76. 155,207 1/6 Soo el oo 
Semi-bituminous, r-c-m ........ Now Ze Rinondda......... 1.48 22.46 65.47 10.59 2.19 13,982 
Stearn.) s-Chll.- sceeen chro marchers aes INORegekbondda........6 1.67 16.99 70.80 10.54 1.89 13,831 
Bituminous, large ..........000: No? oukhondda. :....... 1.32 26.09 66.99 5.60 1.03 14,267 
Bituminous, large! 5 osu spe ete Nov g@Rbhondda......... 1.68) -32:42 460,785 “512790. 79.4233 
Semi-bituminous, large ......... Noo mnmomdda......... Lip? 2252 9794 72 J06G 474 
Anthracite large Sf.osathelaeee Pembrokeshire district... 405° 6.18 87.61 2.16 1.21 14,346 
Anthracite, lange.) aa. os seein Pembrokeshire district... 2.93 5.09 90.40 1.58 1.46 14,672 
Dry, Steam: Uargeraca.s nas ee oe Port Talbot and Swan- 
5 SE QMBCISTREGEN G'S 1. c,0ic'es © 1.26 11.96 82.65 4.13 1.44 14,656 
Diy. steam. r-c+i Fee ae eee Port Talbot and Swan- 
: Sea MGISHUCh sos... < are 2.41 11.65 70.49 15.45 1.01 13,124 
Steamer at=C-m0- ayers nee mae Port Talbot and Swan- 
SEAmICISURIGE LI... ec ove 1.25 4.83" 75)72 10 20 6 1 sonal o, 705 
First Admiralty, large.......... Rhondda and L. Aber 
aresmmmailan...... sot 1.06 13.60 80.80 4.54 0.89 14,897 
Anthracite,” large  ian-¢ ote Swansea district........ 2.42 674 8638 446 1.29 14,522 
Patent fuel. ccc. eke rap eee SWaADSCAMEOMEIMEIT soc 00 o's 2:70: 16.13) "72,73: © (844 1.07, 2 13:240 


Estimated Monthly Prod 


We give below estimated monthly production of 
coal as reported by the U. S. Geological Survey. It 
is based upon reports of cars of coal and coke loaded 
for shipment on each division of the principal coal- 
carrying roads with consideration given also to re- 


uction of Coal by States. ¢ 


ports of water borne traffic on the Monongahela and 
other sources of supply. The Survey states that the 
total for the country is probably within two per cent, 
but for individual states the margin of error may be 
greater, 


Monthly January, February, March, April, May, June, 
State Average, 1920 1922 1922 1922 1922 1922 1922 

Alabama ..............° 1,358,000 1,060,000 ‘1,150,000 1,440,000 ‘1,110,000 1,400,000 ‘1,526,000 
Arkansas: pase. Weieas ae 175,000 148,000 168,000 210,000 3,000 20,000 35,000 
Goloradotmeuse.+-. pseek 1,023,000 804,000 782,000 980,000 400,000 595,000 770,000 
Tiligois aa et 7,394,000 7,383,000 7,770,000 9,510,000 ‘10,000 17,000 55,000 
Indiana 2,446,000 2,180,000 2,420,000 3,040,000 7,000 15,000 12,000 
lowsee rec kennenasit 4 651,000 600,000 630,000 850,000 0 0 0 
Kansas eet a4 sake 494,000 410,000 470,000 650,000 45,000 75,000 145,000 
Kentucky? sco sk a 2,974,000 2,650,000 2,880,000 3,350,000 3,000,000 5,050,000 5,150,000 
Manydand S04 eee 339,000 170,000 160,000 210,000 3,000 12,000 13,000 
Michigan ...... 124,000 120,000 110,000 140,000 0 0 0 
MISSO UTI ak ae 448,000 360,000 370,000 530,000 1,000 10,000 25,000 
Montana t feces sone 368,000 345,000 390,000 490,000 10,000 10,000 20,000 
New Mexico ......... 307,000 190,000 180,000 260,000 145,000 150,000 255,000 
Northy Dakota «ogee we 79,000 75,000 80,000 80,000 26,000 20,000 20,000 
ASTRO . Sep e Au tees 3,823,000 2,685,000 2,900,000 3,570,000 200,000 370,000 430,000 
Oltahomas Janene 404,000 190,000 210,000 290,000 50,000 75,000 95,000 
Penn. (Bituminous)... 14,217,000 9,370,000 10,640,000 13,295,000 4,115,000 3,590,000 4,200,000 
Tenhesseey 54. cee wees 555,000 400,000 455.000 540,000 240,000 330,000 370,000 
ERAS. eed ce eR Oe 135,000 66,000 60,000 74,000 68,000 75,000 75,000 
Utah tae de ee po 500,000 425,000 402,000 430,000 255,000 250,000 340,000 
VAT onan) pee at eee 948,000 705,000 750,000 920,000 850,000 1,150,000 1,200,000 
Wiashiticton) a ures 313,000 290,000 290,000 330,000 80,000 80,000 80,000 
West Virginia Gocste 7,498,000 6,210,000 6,876,000 8,000,000 5,155,000 6,990,000 7,485,000 
Wis Ommtic. tenes e 803,000 760,000 830,000 970,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ther Statesy veer 13,000 8,000 7,000 8,000 5,000 5,000 7,000 

Total Bituminous... 47,389,000 37,604,000 40,980,000 50,167,000 15,779,000 20,290,000 22,309,000 

Penn. (Anthracite).. 7,466,000 6,258,000 6,762,000 8,757,000 26,000 35,000 84,000 

Grand total net tons 54,855,000 43,862,000 47,742,000 58,924,000 15,805,000 20,325,000 22,393,000 








Put It Up to Postmaster. 


Several complaints of belated delivery of the 
JouRNAL have reached us in the past few weeks. 
It is disappointing to have these reports of slow 
service for our publication is prepared and mailed 
so expeditiously that it is unfortunate that the post 
office authorities do not render equally prompt 
service in distribution. 

The paper is mailed on so early an hour on Satur- 
day that it should reach far distant destinations on 
Monday. In case of delay our subscribers should 
first communicate with their local post office. 

So large a volume of newspaper mail is received 
at the New York post office for forwarding that 
were it not gotten out of the way quickly the whole 


establishment would be snowed under with newspapers 
and periodicals. The chances, therefore, are more 
than ten to one that any delay encountered is at 
post office of destination, due possibly to letter- 
carriers being reluctant to overburden themselves 
on warm days, 


Sometimes, of course, there may be one or two 
sacks of an edition temporarily overlooked at post 
office of mailing, but we think it must be apparent 
that the New York office is impelled in  self-pro- 
tection to get mail matter out of the way with the 
least possible delay, and of course the quickest way 
to dispose of it is to load it on the cars, 

Reference to local authorities would, therefore, 
seem to be the logical recourse in the case of delay. 
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Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Dumpings of soft coal at Lake Erie ports failed 
to recover after the Independence Day holiday. 
According to the Ore and Coal Exchange, a total of 
169,000 tons was dumped. This was a decrease 
from the week preceding of 82,127 tons, or 33 per 
cent, and was but 23 per cent of the record for the 
corresponding week a year ago. Of the total dump- 
ings, 153,501 tons were cargo coal and 16,477 tons 
were vessel fuel. ' 

Cumulative dumpings during the present season 
to date now stand at 4,244,095 tons. In comparison 
with the three years preceding, 1922 is 65 per cent 
behind 1921 and 1919, and is even 21 per cent behind 
1920. The distribution of the cargo coal dumped d 
has been as fellows: 


Y 


Week of Season 
July 16 to Date 
To regular lake destinations....147,362 3,230,794 


To new destinations on Lake Erie 6,139 843,207 
“otal cargol coals. amen 153,501 4,074,001 


The amount of bituminous loaded at Lake: Erie 
ports in recent weeks and for the season to date is 
shown below: 


Cargo Vessel 

Coal Fuel 
Week ended July 2........... 370,135 25,102 
Week ended July 9........... 236,035 16,070 
Week ended July 16........... 153,501 16,477 
Season to. July, 164.tee ese 4,074,001 170,094 
Gorres. period 1921.4. ees 11,555,812 351,398 
Corres. period, 1920... 2a eee 4,997,270 378,880 
Corres. period 1919............ 11,356,096 509,258 


Newton’s Annual Outing. 


Established some years ago, the annual summer out- 
ing of the Geo, B. Newton Coal Co, is always anxious 
ly looked forward to by every one employed by the 
company. This year a journey was made to the 
seashore, with Cape May the destination, the event 
being held on Saturday, July 22nd. On this date 
every activity of the company ceased so far as pos- 
sible and the employes of the company, close to 1,500 
in number, made the trip to the ocean in a special 
train of 14 cars provided by the organization. 

Every officer of the company, together with the 
humblest employe of the yard, entered into the festivi- 
ties of the day with keen zest, illustrating the esprit 
de corps that is prevalent in this the largest retail 
concern in Philadelphia. Naturally almost everyone 
indulged in bathing, but there were many other diver. 
sions, the principal one being the ball game between 
the Newton Colored Giants and the Cape May Colle 
gians., 

Taken in all ways this year’s outing was the bes 
ever, and the visitation of the coal people made 
such an impression in Cape May that the Board 
of Trade has issued an official invitation asia 
them to return next year. 


A Sleeper to and from Reading. 


About a year ago we commented upon the fact that 
Reading, Pa., was the only large city not suburban 
character which did not have sleeping car comm 
tion with New York. At last a change has b 
made and the Reading sleeper formerly running 
tween New York and Philadelphia and vice ver: 
now runs to and from Pottsville. tt 

It leaves New York at 11:10 p. m., standard time 
lays over a couple of hours in Philadelphia, reache 
Reading at 7:20 and Pottsville at 8:25 a.m. Return 
ing it leaves Pottsville at 9:00 p. m., leaves Reading 
at 10:00 p.-m., and Philadelphia 11:45 p. m.; arriving 
at New York 2:50 a. m. with the usual privilege ¢ 
occupancy until 7:00 o'clock. 4 

The arrangement will not only be an acco nO: 
dation to many travelers to and from the Schuylkil 
region, but is interesting as a sign of developme nt. 
Years ago Schuylkill County business people had few 
interests beyond Philadelphia. Everything in the way 
of traveling facilities was shaped up with a view te 
Philadelphia connections, but now, at last, Reading 
and Pottsville have a sleeper to and from New York. 


re 
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| New York Notes 


§. J. Bohannon, president of the Gauley Coal Min- 
ing Co., 30 Church street, has forsaken business for 
the time being and gone away on a fishing trip. 

W. B. McQueen, formerly connected with the local 
bituminous trade for many years, is now associated 
with the C. L. Amos Coal Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. 

_ E. J. Berwind was-among the passengers arriving 
on the Majestic last Tuesday. He made only a 
short stay on the other side, having started on his 
trip July Ist. 

iy. M. Cover, New York manager of the Quema- 
honing Coal Co., returned on Tuesday from Somer- 
set County, where he had been making his head- 
quarters for nearly three months. 

George Kimball, formerly associated with the 
Standard Coal Sales Co., 15 Whitehall street, is now 
operating under the name of the International Coal 
Agency at the same address. Telephone is Bowling 
‘Green 9048. 

P Barton M. Croll, general agent, freight department, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway, announces that his 
office in the Woolworth Building has another tele- 
phone trunk line and the numbers have been changed 
to Barclay 1516 and 1517. } 


ai H. Humphreys, formerly eastern sales manager 











of the Blue Flame Fuel Co. and the Rosedale Coal 
20., with office at 143 Liberty street, has been made 
general manager of those companies, the appointment 
dating from July Ist. He is now located at Morgan- 
‘town, W. Va. 
_ A rumor gained circulation in the local trade this 
week that several cargoes of British coal had arrived 
off Sandy Hook and were being held outside the 
harbor for the market to rise some more. Some 
‘said the story was absurd on the face of it; others 
thought it might possibly be true. 
_ J. M. Creighton, of No. 1 Broadway, and Hee). Mc- 
‘Cormack, president of the Commercial Coal Co., No. 
abl Broadway, returned last Saturday on the Amerika 
from a two months’ tour of Europe. In the course 
of their travels they visited England, France, Ger- 
‘many, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 





: Maine Coal Bids. 


The bids on contracts for furnishing about 12,500 
tons of bituminous coal to Maine State institutions 
w ere as follows: 

Maine School for Feeble Minded at West Pownal— 
1,600 tons (coal to be delivered on cars at Pownal 
Station at rate of four cars per week) A. R. Wright 
& Co. of Portland, $8.94; Pocahontas Fuel Co., of 
Boston, $8.93. 

Bangor State Hospital—3,250 tons (to be delivered 
n cars at Foster’s Siding, Bangor, at rate not to 
xceed one car per day) Charles H. Cutter Coal Co., 
of Boston, $9.92; A. R. Wright Coal ‘Co., of Portland, 
$9.55; Pocahontas Coal Co., $9.50. 

_ Augusta State Hospital—4,500 tons (to be delivered 
at hospital wharf on Kennebec at reasonable intervals ) 
‘Charles H. Cutter Coal Co., $9.70; Pocahontas Fuel 














_ The Western Maine Sanitarium, Henron—1,300 
tons (on cars at West Minot) A. R. Wright Coal Co., 
46; Pocahottas Fuel Co., $9.41. 

Central Maine Sanatorium, Fairfield—900 tons. A. 
/R. Wright Coal Co., $11.63; Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
71. 

State School for Boys, South Portland—800 tons. 
A. R. Wright Coal Co., $8.98; Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
$9.10. 

A bid of $11.54 per gross ton was received from the 
‘Kennebec Wharf & Coal Co. of Portland for 1,000 
‘tons of coal for the Bath Ferry, to be delivered on 
‘erryboat. 












We tes of Connellsville foundry coke have been made 
as high as $15 at the ovens this week, and furnace 
‘coke has sold up to $14. Coke production in the Con- 
nellsville region last week amounted to 68,670 tons, 
as compared with 63,920 for the week ending July 15th. 
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| Fairmont Notes | 


A. Spates Brady, owner and operator of a coal mine 
at Elkins, W. Va., was a business visitor to Fairmont 
last week, 





Geo. S, Connell, treasurer and secretary, Beech- 
woed Mining Co., Connellsville, Pa. was in Fair- 
mont last week. 


Everett Drennen, president, West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Co., Elkins, W. Va., was a business visitor to 
Fairmont on Saturday. 


J. W. Galloway, of New York, president, Maryland 
Coal Co. of West Virginia, was a visitor to Fairmont 
last week in connection with coal interests in this 
territory. 

T. H. Johnson, president, Cheasapeake Coal Co., 
Bellaire, Ohio, was in Fairmont on Saturday of last 
week on business in connection with coal interests in 
this county. 


C. H. Jenkins, secretary, Hutchinson Coal Co., and 
a director of the National Coal Association, arrived 
home Thursday of last week after spending several 
days in Washington and Pittsburgh. 


H. B. Cornog, vice-president, Cortright-Cornog 
Collieries Co., Philadelphia, which company has coal 
holdings in Marion County, was a business visitor in 
Fairmont Friday and Saturday of last week. 


A deed recently filed with the County Clerk of 
Marion County covers sale by J. J. Buttermore et al. 
to Bridge Coal Co., of the Pittsburgh vein of coal 
underlying a parcel of land on Prickett’s Creek, in 
Winfield district. 


George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, returned to 
Fairmont last Thursday. Mr. Brackett was in Wash- 
ington several days in connection with conference 
called by President Harding. 


W. E. Watson, president, Fairmont & Cleveland 
Coal Co., and president of the Monongahela Coal 
Association is back at his desk after several days 
spent in Washington on matters pertaining to the 
coal industry and attending the conference called by 
President Harding. 


B. M. Chaplin, president of the Chaplin Collieries 
Co., Morgantown, W. Va., was in Fairmont on Satur- 
day attending to business and registered as a repre- 
sentative from Monongahela Coal Association at the 
joint meeting of the two associations, namely, 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
and the Monongahela Coal Association. 


Certificates of incorporation were filed last week 
with the County Clerk of Marion County, incorporat- 
ing the Behler Coal Co., with principal offices in the 
city of Fairmont and chief works in Grant district, 
Monongahela County, to carry on a general coal min- 
ing business. The capital stock is $50,000. The 
incorporators are H. Shain, M. A. Jolliff, S. Snyder, 
Syemore M. McIntire, and Clay D. Amos, all of 
Fairmont. 


As to Government Taking Mines. 


Many papers refer to the President taking posses- 
sion of the mines as if that were the complete solu- 
tion of the strike problem. But after he did obtain 
possession, what next? 

Coal in sufficient quantities could only be obtained 
by employing the men, or most of the men, now on 
strike. And how could their services be secured? 
Would it not be necessary to pay them practically all 
that they ask? Would not the thought “The Govern- 
ment has plenty of money” hamper still further the 
effort to get them back at the reduction in rate which 
the policy of deflation naturally suggests? 

Pursuing such a course for a number of months, 
it would doubtless be more difficult than ever to secure 
concessions, and the Government might in the end be 
landed with the ownership of mines which, after the 
rush is over, would be veritable white elephants on 
the hands of Uncle Sam. Curtailment measures 
which an operator has learned by sad experience to 
put in force in dull times could only be exercised 
with some difficulty by a management regardful of 
political considerations. 
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It Traveled Around. 


Pedestrians passing a large mirror in a shop win- 
dow and seeing themselves as others see them, are 
often startled to see the strong resemblance to “some- 
one they know.” 

So one of our esteemed country correspondents, 
reading his copy of the N. Y. State Association paper, 
was surprised to see a clipping credited to the West- 
ern Canada Coal Review, the original of which was 
printed in our columns some two months ago, en- 
titled “The Value of Associations.” 

We presume the Canadian paper did not give 
SAwarnp’s due credit, and so, when it was taken by 
the editor of the Association Bulletin, it was appro- 
priated with its seeming origin acknowledged, never 
dreaming it was written by one of the New York di- 
rectors who knows the full worth of coal conventions 
to the average small town coalman in getting him out 
of his rut, 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per word. 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When dis- 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


CANADIAN COAL CORPORATION 
requires services Sales Manager ex- 
perienced in Canadian market and its 
needs. Address “Box J9,” care of 


Saward’s Journal. 











FOR SALE 


OAL business, steel coal storage, feed 

store and dwelling in growing town, 
Central New York State. Don’t reply un- 
less interested seriously. Price under cost. 
$20,000. Address “Box J8,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





SITUATION WANTED 


ALESMAN, one year in coal trade, 

college training, desires selling position 
covering New York State or vicinity with 
opportunities for the future. Address “Box 
J14”, care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


IGH class salesman familiar with New 
“York State and Western New England 
trade, this territory being the natural outlet 
for Central [Pennsylvania. Mines owned by 
an old established coal house. Address “Box 


J5”, care of Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 


IVER coal dredging plant’on the Schuyl- 
kill near Pottsville. Equipped in the lat- 
est manner, self generating electric plant for 
the operation of motors, 8 in, suction pump 
capacity 2,000 gals. P.M., sidetrack for direct 
loading into cars. Plant capable of large 
production. Best coal in Schuylkill County. 
Price one-half investment cost to liquidate 
operating company. For further particulars 
apply New England Fuel & Supply Co., 73 
Water St., Boston, Mass. 


DEPENDABLE. 


coal production or operations 
sold for 


bought or 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


Ed. Ulrich, president of the Naugatuck Coal Co., is 
in West Virginia this week. 

W. E. Anderson of the Chicago By-Product Coal 
Co., was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

Arch Crossman, of the Cedar Creek Coal Co., 
Indianapolis, was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

Sam Davis, of the Sam Davis Coal Co., Toledo, ran 
down on Friday to look over the coal situation. 

W. H. Hassey, Columbus, representative of the Litz- 
Smith ‘Coke Co., was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

Clarence McKecknie is now representing the Hesser 
Coal Co. in Michigan, with headquarters at Detroit. 

Harry Heiner, Jr., vice-president of the Maynard 
Coal Co., Columbus, was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

W. E. Parrott, of the Ohio Steel Co., Cleveland, was 
here on Friday trying to get his hands on some tonnage. 

C. M. Loeser, of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., 
Milwaukee, was a visitor to Cincinnati last Thursday. 

White Moss, of the White Moss Coal Co., Pineville, 
Ky., was among the coal throng in Cincinnati on Mon- 
day. 

Whitney & Kemmerer, of New York, have opened 
a Cincinnati selling office in the Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing. 

D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., spent Fri- 
day at the bedside of his sick father at Bramwell, 
W. Va. 

C. D. Weeks of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. was 
in Cincinnati last week trying to pick up some fuel 
supplies. 

Victor White, resident manager of the Flat-Top 
Fuel Co., spent a few days last week looking after 
business at Chicago. 

W. T. Kerruish of Detroit, Michigan representative 
of the Matthew Addy Co., is in the city in the abcense 
of Vice President Ford. 

R. H. Bartlett, of the Darby Coal Sales Co., spent a 
portion of last week at the mining properties of his 
company at St. Paul, Va. 

A. D. Stanton, representative of the Matthew Addy 
Co., at Indianapolis, was visiting the home office of his 
company the first of this week. 

W. W. Ruby, sales manager of the Chesapeake & 
Virginian Fuel Co., of Lynchburg, Va., visited his 
company’s Cincinnati offices last week. 

George S. Payne, secretary and treasurer of the 
Blue Ash Coal Co., is spending the week in the Big 
Sandy and the West Virginia coal districts. 

Harry Carracci of Welston, Ohio, a well known 
operator of the Jackson district, was in the city last 
week on the way to the Milan Springs for treatment. 

H. D. Everett, sales manager of the Smokeless Fuel 
Co., and’ A. F. Patterson, his assistant, of Charleston, 
West Va., were in the city for a few days last week. 

E. W. Brunck and N. J. Brennan, of the Michigan 
Central freight department, Detroit, were here on 
Monday in anxious quest of tonnage for the fuel needs 
of that road. 

A. A. Liggett, secretary-treasurer of the Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co., has gone down to the company’s 
mines in West Virginia and thence will go to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. K. Quickle, formerly purchasing agent of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., now represents J. P. Burton 
& Co., of Cleveland, in Cincinnati, and is to have an 
office in the First National Bank Building. 

John Laing, president of the Wyatt Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., dropped off at Cincinnati on Fri- 
day to pick up the little son of John Humphreys, 
resident manager of his company, and take him along 
to the Laing summer home in Minnesota. 

B. N. Ford, vice-president of the Matthew Addy 
Co., is enjoying a motor trip through the Berkshire 
hills of Massachusetts. He will stop at Lake Placid, 
in the Adirondack mountains for a week before his 
return. 

The Lake & Export Coal Co., of Charleston, W. 
Va,. has opened a new office in the Dixie Terminal 
building with A. L. Moses, formerly of the South- 
eastern Coal Co., in charge. Mr. Moses has a wide 
and favorable acquaintance in the trade. 








Willard Boone is the president, John A. Emslie vice- 
president, J. A. Henderson, secretary and H. G. Pat- 
terson, of the newly-incorporated $50,000 Boone- 
Jellico Coal ‘Co., whose operative headquarters will be 
Pineville, Ky., and M. F. McDermot of Cincinnati, 
J. A. Philips, A. C. Patterson, C. M. Patterson, M. J. 
Ross, Jr. and R. B. Moss of Pineville, Ky., are other 
members of the company, which has a thousand acres 
of good coal land and already is loading coal. 


West Virginia Operators Want Troops. 


FarrMontT, W. Va., July 27.—Action to operate 
mines in this territory was taken at a joint meeting 
of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and the Monongahela Coal Association on 
Saturday of last week. Over 90 per cent of the pos- 
sible production in this part of the state, whether 
of union mines or non-union mines, was represented. 
It was the largest attended meeting ever held here 
and represented a larger percentage of production 
than in any former gathering of local operators. In 
every question that was decided there was a spirit of 
unanimity that has not been equaled in the meetings 
of the past. Every operator was willing to carry his 
own burden in the manner that resulted in perfect 
team work. 

The first important matter that was decided was 
the agreement on the general level of wages. The 
scale committees submitted their report and the report 
was adopted. 

The operators realize that transportation facilities 
as they are crippled now will curtail production, This 
feature of the situation was discussed and the dis- 
cussion resulted in the preparation of an appeal to 
President Harding, asking him to use every possible 
effort to supply adequate transportation facilities so 
that the fuel-producing program of the chief executive 
may be carried out. 

The operators also discussed the need of protection 
for men who desire to return to work. This discus- 
sion resulted in making an appeal to Governor Mor- 
gan to send troops. The operators were of the opinion 
that the presence of visible protection will instantly 
increase the production of coal and will give confi- 
dence to men who have been intimidated. 





Kentucky Coal Companies Merge. 


Cincrnnatt, O., July 27—The Log Mountain Con- 
solidated Coal Co. is the name of a new fuel produc- 
ing corporation in Bell County, Kentucky, made up of 
the merger of seven producing properties in the county 
named and embracing more than 38,000 acres of 
valuable coal land. 

The properties included are the Hignite Coal Mining 
Co., the Yellow Creek Coal Co., the Mingo Coal & 
Coke Co., the Bennett’s Fork Coal Mining Co, and 
the Log Mountain Coal Co., besides two minor 
companies. 

John T. Hoffman, vice-president of the Kentucky 
Fuel Co., and L. F. Koring, secretary and general 
manager of the same company, are the leading spirits 
in the merger, Others interested are Tate Irwin, of 
Rig Stone Gate, Va., president of the Log Mountain 
GoaleCo: 

Major E. S. Helburn, of the Yellow Creek Coal Co., 
Senator Joseph F. Bosworth and J. T. Fitzpatrick, of 
Middleboro, Ky. 

The lands embraced lie south and west of Middle- 
boro, Ky. 


On a Par with September, 1902. 


As we have remarked before, the earlier start of 
this year’s strike difficulties makes comparison with 
1902 uneven in point of time and it may therefore be 
worth while to state that at present we are in a 
position corresponding to the week after Labor Day 
in 1902; that year’s strike in the anthracite mines 
having commenced on the 12th of May. In the 
middle of September, 1902, it was recognized that a 
crisis had been reached and orders were issued for the 
calling out of the entire National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania with a view to getting the mines in operation. 
Regiments were distributed throughout the coal 
fields, as will be recalled, but no tonnage results fol- 
lowed this move and in October the situation was 
taken in hand by President Roosevelt. 


Buffalo Notes 


Mayor Schwab has wired President Harding to 
suspend the tariff on coal. The newspapers say there 
is none. Coal men laugh. | 

The KonWald Engineering Co. is building a 900-ton — 
coal handling plant of concrete and iron for A. G 
Capron of Boonville, N. Y. 

Thomas B. Dunbar, manager of the Buffalo office 
of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., was married on 
July 24th to Miss Mary Sweeney of this city. | 


Pennsylvania state troopers are going to Altoona 
from a wide territory, on an order to make that a 
district headquarters along with a large number of 
National Guardsmen. As it looks to the coal trade 
here, the mobilizing of these men has been delayed 
too long. 

W. P. Smith, lately Buffalo agent of W. A. Stone & 
Co., now withdrawn from this trade, and W. C. 
Denny, a Buffalonian, for some time in the coal busi- — 
ness in Toronto, have opened an office in Ellicott 
Square under the name of the W. P. Smith Coal 
Sales Co. Steps have been taken to incorporate. 


“Tf protection is given” is the word that comes from — 
the mines in the Allegheny Valley district. The 
wagon mines appear to be in the same class with | 
others now. For a while they were allowed to run 
on their own account as a sort of private branch of 
the business, but of late the strikers have stopped even 
anthracite washeries and that sort of thing. 


The shortage of soft coal is becoming more acute 
every day. It is found impossible to get more than 
50 tons in a lot and the steamboat lines on the lakes 
are buying screenings or anything they can get. As. 
it is the lake firemen, who used to turn up their noses. 
at anything but three-quarter lump, are accepting 
whatever they are provided with, for it is use it or 
tie up. 

President A. L. Kinsey of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has appointed C. L. Couch chairman of a spe- 
cial committee to head ‘the movement to supply fuel a 
such concerns in the city as are in most need of i 
S. V. R. Spaulding of Spaulding & Spaulding, leading 
coal retailers, has been made vice chairman in char: 
of truck delivery requirements, and J. S. Hamilto 
agent of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., vice chair- 
man in charge of anthracite. Mr. ‘Couch announces 
that a survey of the conditions will be made at once, 
preparatory to further action. 





Twin Cities Notes 











An appeal has been issued by the St. Paul Asso 
ciation to householders to secure as early as possible 
a part of the winter’s supply of fuel. 

Governor Preus of Minnesota has been conferring 
with representatives of coal dock organizations and 
with railroad men relative to the coal situation, Al 
possible efforts will be put forth to obtain more coal 
for the Northwest and to arrange for its equitable 
distribution. P 

Governor Preus is to name a committee from the 
various civic associations of both cities to assist im 
efforts to obtain coal. Representative fuel dealers 
will be on the committee as well. A survey is to be 
made at once throughout Minnesota to ascertain how 
much coal is on hand in dealers’ bins; how much will 
be required for thrashing purposes and other imme 
diate needs. 

The Zap Colliery Co., Zap, N. D., has been incor 
porated under the laws of that state by the Pratt in- 
terests of. Minneapolis, to do stripping. They will in- 
stall a steam shovel and start stripping as soon as 
possible. There is but 15 feet of earth overlying 2 
10-foot seam of coal. They expect to be producing 
by September 1, and anticipate getting out this season 
100,000 tons. There are several open pit mines in 
North Dakota. 





Notices were posted at the mines of the Allegheny 
River Mining Co., near Kittanning, Pa., this week, 
offering the strikers the old wage scale if they would 
return to work. : 
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COAL SAVING A FEATURE 


Jontinued Effort Along This Line Is Having 
Its Effect on Trade. 


The use of coal conservation plans by the New 
York Central Railroad leads to the less frequent use 
yf the coaling plant at Poughkeepsie. Many trains 
hat formerly stopped there to replenish their supply 
10ow go right through. 

In furtherance of coal economy the company has 
lesigned and put in service, under the personal super- 
vision of President Smith, a large new locomotive 
for use on the Michigan Central. In its initial test 
his locomotive hauled 100 heavily laden coal cars and 
ater easily pulled a train of 140 cars containing more 
than 9,000 tons of coal, indicating a capacity of more 
than 150 cars and load in excess of 12,000 tons. 
Among other features of its equipment is a feed-water 
heater and an automatic stoker. 


It is by comparison that such accomplishments are 
more clearly appreciated. About 25 years ago, when 
the late C. K. Lord was developing the Consolidation 
Coal Co., his earlier training as a vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. led him to look 
‘nto the matter of large train movements, and when 
1 shipment of fifty 50-ton cars was sent from the 
mines to tide this movement of 2,500 tons of coal at 


one load, was noted as a great achievement, some- 
thing unprecedented at that time, 

In the initial stages of the coal trade a_train- 
load and a canal-boat-load did not differ greatly in 
amount of freight moved. One hundred and fifty tons 
was a good-sized boat-load, and something between 
20 and 30 seven-ton cars was a good train-load. 
Seven-ton cars seem small indeed at the present time, 
but up to about 30 years ago they were in regular 
use on the Lehigh Valley and one or two of the other 
anthracite roads. 

Changes looking to larger train-loads tend to a sav- 
ing of fuel, and all of these moves with regard to 
coal economy are undoubtedly having an effect on 
coal consumption and explain in part why there has 
not been the 100 per cent increase that might have 
been expected in the past 10 years, judged by the rec- 
ords of previous decades. 





The Copen Gas Coal Mines, Inc., Bower, W. Va., 
have just leased considerable additional acreage of 
Pittsburgh seam gas coal, adjoining their present op- 
erations, and will increase their output to 1,000 tons 
daily. They have been operating non-union since the 
strike commenced. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has issued instructions 
for resuscitation in cases of drowning. ‘Copies can be 
had free of charge by writing to Washington. 





capital stock of any industrial corporation. 
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Companies Need Some Good Years. 

William A. McGarry is the author of a series of 
articles attacking the anthracite coal industry which 
have appearing in Henry Ford’s paper, the 
Dearborn Independent. As an instance of the alleged 
big profits of the hard coal producers he mentions the 
$8,000,000 surplus of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., but is frank enough to state that all of this was 
not accumulated in one year, 

No, it has taken 102 years to accumulate that 
amount. And in considering the earnings of coal 
companies in the recent past it would be. well to 
bear in mind the losses and difficulties of the more 
remote past. Even such a solid concern as the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co, has had its periods of great 
financial distress. 

It took a long while to convince the public generally 
that there was any real need for coal, Wood was 
good enough for many people even 50 years after 
commercial shipments of coal had commenced. Were 
it not for the prospect that good times would come 
along occasionally to offset the poor years, there 
would be little incentive for anyone to invest in the 
Tf they 
were to be restricted only to the profits of poor 
years, they might better invest their money in 
Government bonds and be secure, with a small but 
sure return. 


been 











DO YOU WANT COAL? 


Will You Pay a Premium? 


If so, address the advertiser giving 
full details as to requirements. 


“COAL” Care of Saward’s Journal 












Stephen Girard Bldg. 


Inquiries solicited 


Where competition is keenest, 


advertise the hardest. 





SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


users of 


pensive. 


Philadelphia 


FOUNDED 1835 


Does the Work 
of Six to Ten Laborers 


Not our claim—but the report of one of many 


The Haiss Path Digging Loader 


Handling sand, stone, coal, coke, ashes and other 
loose materials around your plant by hand, is ex- 


Haiss Loaders will cut the cost of doing this work and 


will do it more quickly. It is the mod- 


ern, efficient and economical means 


for handling loose materials. 


Ask for Bulletin 820 


The George Haiss 
Mfg. Co. Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. 
New York 


Established 1892 


Representatives 
throughout the 
world 


iZ 


GOTT) Me 


2UIPMENT 


CKETS 





HEILNER & SON 


 ANTHRACITE—C 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 
H. E. BURKE, Easterm Representative 


OAL — BITUMINOUS 


143 Liberty Street, New York 


Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 
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Now On Sale 
SAWARD’S ANNUAL 


Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics. 





Glogora Coal Co. 
South East Coal Co. Huntington, West Virginia 
Seco, Kentucky 


North East Coal Co. 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


Embracing details relative to Output, Prices, 
Freight Rates (railroad and ocean), Trans- 
portation, Exports and Export Prices, Rates 
for Mining, Trade Conditions and Other De- 
tails of Importance to the Coal Man, Whole- 
sale and Retail, and Shippers and Exporters. 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 


LARGER THAN EVER—256 PAGES. 
Worth Many Times the Price. 
You Need It Now. You Will Need It Later. 


PRICE $2.50 


F. W. SAWARD 
15 Park Row New York 


and Domestic 


Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
Eagle—By Product Coking 








Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street,, New York i eae Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Pennsylvania Office: General Sales Office: Canada Office: 

St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bldg. Bufalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 
G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 

Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 


the accelerator 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The strike situation continues to be the domi- 

nating feature of the trade, as it has been for 
something like three months. During Apri! 
und a part of May it attracted little attention, 
is it was realized that there was an over-supply 
n certain quarters, but since early in May it 
as attracted increasing notice, and, accentu- 
ited for the past month by the railroad strike, 
las now attained the position of a great na- 
ional issue, a veritable crisis having arisen. 
_ The feature of the immediate future is the 
sonference proposed for Monday next at 
cleveland. In view of the quoted refusals of 
issociations to meet pursuant to President 
“ewis’s call, it is hard to tell just what the 
rathering will amount to. Individuals may be 
resent though their associations may not be 
fiicially represented. How numerous will 
uch instances be, and how significant will be 
he attendance? 

It may be another diplomatic move by 
ewis, a means of saying that he is willing to 
lo something, and thus put himself right with 
he public, according to his way of thinking. 
f operators generally refuse to attend, it 
eems certain the U. M. W. will make the most 
f the circumstances. Interest centers on the 
uestion as to a possible split in the ranks of 
he operators taking form at that time or in 
ae near future. Some are anxious to start in 
nd take advantage of the strong market con- 

ition, willing to pay an increase to achieve 
jat result. As many non-union operations 
‘ave made wage advances as a means of in- 
teasing their output, the difference between 
eé union and non-union scales will not be so 
‘reat in some instances as it was on April Ist. 
fa sufficient number of the operators do this, 
thers will feel impelled to follow suit and 
\ewis will have gained a point. 
Now that matters have gone so far, it can 
2 mentioned properly enough, no doubt, that 
le starvation policy relied upon to bring the 
tike to an early termination applies to opera- 
TS as well as miners. The long-continued 
ispension has been a drag on the resources of 
‘amy concerns. In many sections operators, 
ever too well financed, are under obligations 
_their banks, who will probably have some- 
ing of a practical nature to say about the fu- 
‘ity of standing out on moral issues. “Busi- 
Ss is business” is the keynote of most bank- 
; establishments. It is, of course, unfor- 














tunate that union domination has brought mat- 
ters to this pass, but after all the outcome is 
logical and in due sequence. If men don’t 
want to work for a certain price, there is 
nothing to do but offer a price that will inter- 
est them, it having been ascertained that there 
are not enough non-union miners to serve the 
country adequately. 


Official reports on tonnage show that a very 
small amount is being produced, relatively 
speaking. Only about enough for railroad use, 
if we include along with the requirements of 
the steam railroads the needs of the electric 
railroads which now play so large a part in 
transportation affairs. Means of overcoming 
the shortage are advanced on one hand and 
another and it is recommended by Secretary 
Hoover that bunker business be suspended, but 
what does that amount to? A responsible con- 
tractor runs the risk of heavy damage claims 
should he refuse on the strength of a recom- 
mendation to supply coal. The Government 
must forbid transactions in definite terms in 
order to let him out, 


Numerous administrators and advisory com- 
imittees have been appointed, but what we need 
is coal. No system of distribution can make 
one ton do the work of two. Some irregulari- 
ties can be adjusted, it is true, by supervision 
of shipments, but the arrangements are only 
palliative, not curative, and there is stich inter- 
ruption in the normal flow of business that it 
may be questioned if in the end there is any 
net gain. Altogether the great restriction of 
tonnage throughout the spring and summer 
has developed a vast accumulative deficit. 
Stocks have been drawn down, if not entirely 
exhausted, to such an extent that the prospec- 
tive demand foretells busy times throughout 
the winter. 


British coal is a dominating factor of con- 
versation, but all engagements for the ship- 
ment of tonnage to this country, including dis- 
tant commitments, amount to only one day’s 
requirements. Under normal circumstances 
the country requires fully 1,500,000 tons for 
each and every day of the year. The importa- 
tion of foreign coal will help some, it will have 
a psychological as well as a practical effect, but 
it is not a sure measure of relief because of the 
very small amount that is available. Yet the 
transactions are bound to be much discussed 
because of their novelty. 


In buying coal from Great Britain the trade 


is getting back to the idea of 60 or more years 
ago and reversing the recent movement in the 
course of which the seemingly impossible prop- 
osition of carrying coals to Newcastle became 
a straightforward commercial transaction. One 
of the practical difficulties which will place 
limitations on imports is the matter of unload- 
ing ocean steamers where only small boats 
have been unloaded heretofore. In the ma- 
jority of cases lighterage is a feature that will 
have to be arranged for and inquiry develops 
that not only is there considerable expense at- 
tached thereto, but that comparatively few 
lighters are available for this service. This 
circumstance introduces a prospect of delays, 
and delays on ocean steamers mean demurrage 
charges of a very substantial sort. 

All circumstances combine to make the cur- 
rent range of soft coal prices higher than those 
prevailing during the war. Such quotations as 
are heard today were only exceeded in 1920. 
It is realized on all sides that they are detri- 
mental to the trade, but a number of concerns 
are willing to take a chance, due largely to the 
insistence of buyers. It is now seen how un- 
wise it was to await until after the Ist of July 
so as to take advantage of the reduction in 
freights. Concerns that saved 25 cents on 
freight have lost 10 or 20 times as much on 
coal. And it is seen too how ill-founded were 
some assertions of supplies being sufficient for 
three or four months from the early summer 
dates when they were put forward with so 
much confidence. While all the various mat- 
ters in regard to production and shipment are 
being thrashed out so slowly and unsatisfac- 
torily, general business is improving and there 
will be a large demand for coal not only dur- 
ing the fall season, but for many months to 
come. The requirements of the country will 
gradualiy work up to the previous maximum 
and eventually will exceed it. 

The anthracite situation grows more critical. 
Never was there an industry tied up so com- 
pletely. Twenty years ago one mine worked 
throughout the strike period, but this time 
none is working. Dealers as well as the public 
are worried as to the situation. At last the 
significance of the trade conditions are widely 
realized and it is seen that the strike results 
have exceeded all expectations. 

There is no talk of higher prices for domes- 
tic sizes, because no tonnage of that sort is to 
be had from producers. Pea coal which held 
out remarkably well for some weeks after the 
demand for it was noticed—heginning in June 
and reaching a high point about the Ist of July 
—is now practically out of the market. In 
view of the disinclination to pay the price for 
this, a reluctance which contintied for more 
than two months after the stoppage of mines, 
it will be seen how desirous buyers are of get- 
ting anthracite of any sort. 


With a better outlook developing in the past 
few days for renewal of anthracite negotia- 
tions, hope is expressed that the U. M. W. may 
not ‘insist on forestalling hard coal mining 
until the bituminous difficulties are settled. 
Any gain achieved along this line will be most 
desirable, for with the advance of the summer 
season it becomes essential to secure a resump- 
tion of mining activity at the earliest possible 
date. Just now negotiations are delayed by rea- 
son of international officers of the U. M. W. 
being at Cleveland. That forms an apparently 
sufficient excuse, but there is some apprehen- ° 
sion that various means will be availed of to 
continue the anthracite strike until bituminous 
troubles are settled, because of effect upon sen- 
timent as well as upon tonnage. 





Now that the railroads have commandeered 
what pea coal the producing companies had 
left in their stocking plants, dealers are unable 
to get anything at all from the larger interests. 
All that is offering in the market is a limited 
quantity of independent pea and buckwheat, 
and an equally small amount of river barley. 
All the retailers can do is to parcel out what 
little tonnage they have on hand and wait, with 
as much patience as they can muster, for the 
collieries to start up. 

In the meantime they are makiug persistent 
efforts to obtain assurances of prompt ship- 
ments when work is resumed. They find this 
almost as difficult as obtaining tonnage for 
immediate delivery, as the operators are very 
chary about making definite commitments. 
The only thing the latter are promising to do 
is to make an equitable distribution of the 
output to their regular customers. 

This will, or should, satisfy the buyers’ 
sense of fair play, but as to satisfying theit 
requirements—that is another matter. It will 
be utterly impossible to meet the demand in 
full for many months after the suspension is 
over, and the best that can be hoped for is to 
spread the tonnage around so thin that the 
arrival of cold weather will find a little coal 
in every bin. 

Locally the situation will be relieved more 
or less by the fact that a good many con- 
sumers were forehanded enough to have all 
or some part of next winter’s supply put in 
back in March and April. It may be, too, 
as some believe, that the carry-over from last 
winter was above rather than below the aver- 
age. If this rule will hold good at all, it 
will apply generally throughout the country 
and not to any one locality. Then it is known 
that quite a few people who heretofore used 
anthracite have bought a supply of coke. 

But such things as advance buying, a fair- 
sized carry-over and the purchase of substi- 
tutes will only soften in a measure the severity 
of the anthracite shortage. They will not go 
far towards overcoming the loss of 23,000,000 
or 24,000,000 tons of production which has 
occurred since April 1st. This huge deficit 
has created a situation that will mean scarcity 
of company coal and high prices for inde- 
pendent tonnage right through the fall and 
winter. 

What few cargoes of independent pea are 
now to be had in the local harbor are being 
held at $12 to $13 alongside, and No. 1 buck- 
wheat is quoted at $11 to $11.50 alongside. 
River barley commands from $2.50 to $3 at 
point of loading, or say from $5.00 to $5.50 
alongside. 

The Bituminous Market. 


The bituminous market has been quieter 
this week and prices at the mines are off 
somewhat from their peak, but no pronounced 
drop is looked for until the supply loosens 
up. Consumers who are not actually forced 
into the market by exhaustion of stocks are 
sitting on the fence, waiting to see what is 
going to happen next. 

Uncertainty is the predominant note in the 
whole situation, and that always has the effect 
of causing buyers to hold off. The calling of 
a wage conference by President Lewis of the 


Uncertainties and High Prices Cause Many Bituminous Consumers to Hold Off— 
Anthracite Companies Now Have No Stock Coal for Dealers. 
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U. M. W. and the Government’s plan for con- 
trolling distribution and prices have been un- 
settling factors. While it is not generally be- 
lieved that enough operators will be present 
at Cleveland to justify the opening of negotia- 
tions, or that an agreement will be reached 
if negotiations are entered upon, still the 
average buyer regards this move as the first 
step toward ending the strike. 

He reasons that the end of the strike will 
be followed by a break in the market, and 
that even if a settlement is not effected right 
away the Government will force the price 
down. As a matter of fact, if the priority 
arrangement ever gets beyond the paper stage 
it will mean that the railroads and the utilities 
will get practically the entire bituminous out- 
put and that the ordinary buyer will not be 
able to get coal at any price, as long as pro- 
duction is on its present reduced basis. 

A little more coal has been mined this week 
in central Pennsylvania and northern West 
Virginia because of improved car supply, but 
the tonnage is not back where it was before 
the rail strike began a month ago. At the 
end of last week the number of cars at the 
local piers had dropped to the unprecedentedly 
low figure of 201, and while it had recovered 
to 337 cars a few days later, the total is still 
ridiculously small as compared with normal. 

Less than half as much southern coal has 
been arriving by water lately as was the case 
at the height of the movement earlier in the 
summer. This is due in part to strike troubles 
on the southern roads and in part to the 
strong western demand having caused a 
larger percentage of the smokeless output to 
be diverted away from tidewater. 

Buying of British coal still continues, though 
on a much smaller scale than a fortnight ago. 
Orders already placed will tax the loading 
facilities of the Welsh and English ports for 
the remainder of the present month, and few 
care to buy for September shipment at the 
prices and freight rates now being demanded. 
They have already started to decline, and when 
they reach a lower level more business may 
be placed. Coal from the other sie is ex- 
pected to begin arriving about the middle of 
August. 

Prices in the region have ranged all the way 
from $6.00 to $8.50 this week, although sales 
under $6.50 have been rare and confined mostly 
to B. & O. coal. High volatile grades, espe- 
cially low-sulphur gas coals, have been excep- 
tionally strong. Pool 10 on the P. R. R. is 
commanding $7.75 to $8.25, and on the B. & 
O. from $7.25 to $7.75. 

Coal at the piers has been held at $11 to $12 
f. o. b., and quotations on loaded boats have 
ranged all the way from $11 to $13 alongside. 
A little southern coal has been offered in the 
local market at $11.50 to $12 in coastwise 
barges of 2,000 tons and upwards. British 
coal is being quoted for late August or early 
September delivery at $9.25 to $9.50 c. i. f. 


The agent of the Bnreau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Manila spent several dollars of the Gov- 
ernment’s money last week in cabling to Washington 
that it would be possible to ship 20,000 tons of coal 
from the Philippines to the United States in order to 
relieve the situation here. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET | 


Householders Now Anxious for 
Bituminous ‘lrade Not Soliciting Orders. 


The retail trade is now centered entirely on pea 


coal, and the consumer is buying. The dealers who 


had the foresight to go in heavily for pea during 
the past two weeks are now congratulating themselves, 
for with the passing of each day the householder be- 
comes more anxious to get a little of this size. 

As forecasted here last week, the companies will 
no longer take any more orders for pea, as they 
already have enough orders in hand to take up every 
pound of the available storage stocks, Even though 
they are able to pick up the coal quite rapidly, it 
will certainly be another month before the ground 
is entirely clear. 

Now that the companies are unable to take any 
more orders those dealers who passed by pea coal, 
are importuning their shippers for some of it, On 


the other hand those who put orders in, are simply — 


not content to wait for shipment, but are urging 
immediate delivery. 

Sales of this size at retail are being made for the 
most part at $11, although there are still a few who 
are selling at $10.25 to $10.50. However, if the price 
cutter follows his usual bent, he will soon be higher 
than any one else, at least that has been the experi 
ence in this market when coal gets scarce. 


As the strike has now gone four full months, and 


is started on the fifth, the retailers are more con-— 


cerned now than they have been at any time since 
it started. This has caused many anxious inquiries 
to be made of the producing houses to be placed in 
line for their share of tonnage when shipments shall 
start again, 


May Be Record Strike. 


That their anxiety of a coal shortage is well 
founded is proved when a comparison is made with 
the 1902 strike. This shut-down commencing on 
May 12th ran for 161 days, whereas the present sus- 
pension beginning on April lst has already run, to 
August Ist, 122 days. 
sight, certainly not by two weeks at the least, a 
probably at least a month. & 

The consumer, too, is stirred up mere than ever, 
no longer haying much faith in newspaper reports 
of a possible early ending of the strike. Much of 


these optimistic reports of late have been based on 


statements given out by the union heads that the end 
was not more than 30 days off. It is altogether likely 
that these stories are given out for consumption by 
the union men in the anthracite region. The reports 
are they are growing restless, and little stories ud 
as these may serve to keep their courage up. 

There are still plenty of consumers who think they 
can come into a retail yard and order any size, and 
when they tell their friends it cannot be done, it 
adds to the anxiety for fuel. Nevertheless there is 
still an occasional yard where a fair supply can b 
had at a price. While this price is not what one 
would call fancy, still $15 a ton seems to indicate 
an upward movement. 5 

Probably the truest index of the bituminous si 
tion can be found in the issuance of sugge 
priority orders by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, The general manufacturer, outside of the 
utility plants, which latter are at the top, finds him- 
self the last to be cared for, but despite this many 
of the former class still seem to assume a sort ¢ 
blitheness that everything will soon be all right again. 

As the amount of coal for the spot market is still 
extremely light, the selling houses continue thei 
policy of-not soliciting trade, but assure their regul: 
trade of their willingness to assist them in all way 
possible. 


Consumers Waiting for Settlement. 


Numerous inquiries are being received for coal, | 
it frequently happens when quotations are made, if 
the consumer acknowledges the quotation at all, it 
is with the statement that he will wait a little longer. 
There have been some instances of consumers well 
up on the priority list who at this time show no. dis- 
position to take advantage of this, preferring to fall 
back on their diminishing stocks in the hopes that 
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few weeks will see better production and the strike 
perhaps ended. 

It would seem that shipments are somewhat better 
these days on the Fennsylvania R.R., as that line 
seems to have been the least affected by the rail strike 
and claims to have about cleared up its troubles. De- 
liveries via the B. & O. are still difficult to make, 
for while a greater: number of miners are working 
along that line, the rail strike has made the delivery 
of cars for loading much more uncertain. 

Another factor affecting coal mined in Pennsyl- 
vania is the strong demand being made for this coal 
from New England. This has come about by much 
of the tidewater coal to that point being shut off by 
rail troubles on lines converging at the southern piers. 
Naturally this has helped to keep prices of spot coal 
almost near last week’s level. 

There is a great deal of business stirring in con- 
nection with British coal, with much tonnage already 
contracted for. Early in the week this coal was being 

freely offered by some houses for August movement 

at prices ranging from $8 to $10 delivered here. 
Later there has been a strong upward tendency, and 
in addition boat freights are beginning to mount, and 
agencies which had been quoting a delivered price, 
are quoting f. o. b. the other side, with the pur- 
chaser to arrange his own freight charter. 

Despite all of the foregoing there are well informed 
people in the trade who claim to see the turn to the 

‘better in the situation. Just Why it is difficult for 
them to say, and it may be the psychological effect 
of more favorable newspaper headlines. 





FAIRMONT TONNAGE GAINS 


) Last Week Made Best Showing Since Latter 
Part of June. 


Production last week in the Fairmont region, after 
a three weeks’ slump, came back strong with 121,400 
tons. This is the highest since week ending July Ist, 

when 135,800 tons were produced. 

Tonnage was distributed on the different divisions 
and roads as follows: Monongah Division, B. & O., 
24,300 tons; Charleston Division, 20,800 tons; Con- 
nellsville Division, 2,850 tons; Cumberland Division, 
32,000 tons; Monongahela Railway (West Virginia 
end), 29,900 tons; Morgantown & Wheeling Railway, 
7,050 tons; Western Maryland Railway (Bingamon 
and Helens Run Branches), 2,800 tons; Western 
Maryland Railway (Weaver district), 600 tons. 

Last week’s production registered 43 per cent of the 
weekly average for 1921. The highest production 
since April 1st was for the week ending July Ist, 

135,800 tons, or 49 per cent of the weekly average 
for 1921. Last week 2,428 cars were loaded, previous 
week 1,839 or a gain of 589 cars for the week. With 

a daily average of 164 mines working figures 15 cars 
per mine during last week. : 

This tonnage shows that non-union production, 
which started with practically nothing the first week 
of April, is steadily gaining momentum and with 

normal conditions on the railroad, which is within 
' sight, bespeaks a further increase. 

Car supply in the Fairmont region last week picked 
/up. The congestion on the railroads seemed to be 
‘broken. This region has been hampered in way of 
car supply by congestion on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad east, which has been relieved and empties 
‘are moving to this region in greater numbers. The 
‘ Charleston Division of the B. & O. was given relief 
“the last day or two of the week through the Western 
Maryland Railway via interchange at Elkins, 


iz Cars Still Short in Spots. 


_ The Morgantown & Kingwood Railway and the 
‘Connellsville Division of the B. & O. are still affected 
by the shortage of cars, but advices from the rail- 
'roads is that this will be overcome within a day or 
two and plenty of cars will be available to fill orders. 
Empties naturally have to come back to the coal 
region, and with production down where it is now, 
after a four months’ period of 50 to 70 per cent sup- 
ply in the United States, cars are not held or stored 
‘on railroads, but movement is pushed both from the 
mining region loaded and to the mining region empty, 
that the supply may not fall below the demand. 










Last Monday led off well for a big week, with 178 
mines working and orders placed for 678 cars. 
Mines were working on the different divisions and 
roads as follows: Monongah Division B. & O., 44 
mines working, 160 empties ordered; Charleston Di- 
vision, 44 mines working, 130 empties ordered; Con- 
nellsville Division, 4 mines working, 25 cars ordered; 
Cumberland Division, 31 mines working, 110 cars 
ordered; Morgantown & Kingwood Railway, 22 
mines working, 110 empties ordered; Morgantown & 
Wheeling Railway, 14 mines working, 36 cars or- 
dered; Monongahela Railway, 12 mines working, 93 
cars ordered; Western Maryland Railway, 7 mines 
working, 15 cars ordered. 


Prices Soar Above $8. 


Prices in this region have soared. Bids as high as 
$5.00 to $8.50 are not turned down by many of the 
small tipple mines and wagon track loaders. These 
small fellows, should a concerted effort be made in 
this region to open all or a large majority of the 
mines, would be nosed out and as they realize that, 
they are getting in while getting is good. Also when 
the larger fellows come into play the car supply will 
be against the wagon tracker and small one-car mines. 

And when the committee appointed by the President 
to handle shipments of coal and placement of. emp- 
ties under priority rules gets to functioning, the day 
of higher than $3.50 coal will have passed. While 
there are a few who oppose such handling of the coal 
industry, the large majority think it for the best and 
are willing to go along with the government ma- 
chinery which is now being rounded up in readiness 
to function in its full force within the next few days. 

Rumors have it that a representative of the state 
organization of the Coal Commission will be located 
in Fairmont. As associations of coal operators are 
to help carry out the plans, official notice to the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
George S. Brackett, secretary, is expected hourly. 

The responsibility of keeping the railroads and 
interstate public utilities supplied with coal, and 
directing a proper distribution as between states at 
the same time through car allocations, holding mine 
prices at a fair level, rests with the Federal agency. 
But the state organization will be expected to control 
distribution and prices for consumers within their 
borders. 


Harrington with Mitchell & Dillon. 


Joseph Harrington has just become associated with 
the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co, of Chicago. Mr. 
Harrington is noted principally as being the inventor 
and designer of the Harrington stoker, and is one of 
the best combustion engineers in the country. 

He has been studying coal and fuel combustion for 
the last 25 years. He graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1897. From 1900 to 
1912 he was chief engineer of the Green Engineering 
Co., during which time he designed 600 stoker instal- 
lations. During the years 1912 to 1917 he did con- 
sulting and combustion engineering for large steam 
plants. 

During the Fuel Administration from 1917 to 1918 
Mr. Harrington was Administrative Engineer for the 
United States Fuel Administration in Illinois, during 
which time he wrote weekly letters on conservation 
and combustion subjects to 13,000 industrial plants in 
Illinois. From 1918 to 1922 he was connected with 
the James A. Brady Foundry Co. as their vice-presi- 
dent, during which time he invented the Harrington 
stoker. 

Mr. Harrington is now acting as an advisary engi- 
neer for the United Machine & Manufacturing Co. 
who are manufacturing the Harrington stoker. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee, Fuels Section 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
He is also reviewing editor of the Hays School of 
Combustion, 

In his personal connection with the Mitchell & 
Dillon Coal Company, Mr. Harrington will bring 
the highest combustion service to the various indus- 
tries, which the company is selling. 


It is reported that 32 freighters of all sizes have 
been tied up on the Great Lakes because of the 
shortage of vessel fuel, 


CINCINNATL MARKET 


Week Starts Off With Mix-Up Over New 
Coal Priorities Plan. 


Judged from the start-off, this is not a particularly 
good week for operators in the Cincinnati market, 
There was a good deal of confusion on Monday as to 
Service Orders 22 and 23—the orders fixing the prior- 
ities—for the reason that, after notifying coal op- 
erators that these were suspended, pending the ar- 
rangements for their detailed execution, some negli- 
gent bureau functionary at the capital failed to send 
this notification to the railroads at the same time. 
The roads got it later on, but not until chaos had 
been let loose over the apparent conflict. 

As the priority coal was not only to go to favored 
classes of consumers, but was to sell at a Hoover 
price maximum, while coal set rolling before the 
priority order became effective was selling in many 
cases for $8 and $9, the point of the agitation may 
readily be conceived. 

However, the spot market got pretty busy before 
the day was over and some factories whose purchas- 
ing agents had been rather stupidly optimistic and 
had insisted on waiting for the freight cut, got a 
chance, at considerable expense, to recoup their yawn- 
ing bunkers. Even those who thoroughly disapproved 
of prices in excess of the Hoover schedule did not 
waste much sympathy upon these wiseheimers, who 
had been warned over and over again to get under 
shelter. Rail conditions were a little better, but the 
tonnage that could be moved to market was com- 
paratively small and production therefore continued 
at low ebb. 


Railroads Getting Straightened Out. 


Managers of the railways which cover the Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Tennessee fuel producing 
districts reported that they were making real progress 
in restoring shop conditions, and, while there still 
were embarrassments, these were gradually giving 
way and would disappear to a great extent within a 
few weeks of hard plugging, Coal men, however, say 
that a reduced percentage of production and delivery 
is inevitable for some time. They point out that 
even with the immediate settlement of the coal min- 
ers’ strike in the union districts, normal conditions 
could not be restored for many months. 

With an apparent demand of 25,000,000 tons to be 
sent over inland waters to meet the season’s demand 
in the Northwest, lake-buyers are wondering how, 
with over half their customary period gone, they are 
going to solve their problem. It seems very certain 
now that they are going to have to pay a much higher 
price than they anticipated. The comment here is 
that they are not likely to get their supplies much, if 
any, below the Hoover prices, though they will doubt- 
less present their customary appeal for the govern- 
men’t parental care. 

The smokeless districts of West Virginia, which 
are operating less than 20 per cent,, continue to send 
their production to tidewater, because that is the more 
open freight highway for them under present con- 
ditions. However, producers there are counting on 
getting through to the West under, the priority plan 
of distribution. 

The Kanawha district, with further gains, got out 
about 70,000 tons last week, with more than 120 mines 
in full operation. Logan, Thacker, Kenova and other 
West Virginia high volatile districts loaded between 
30 and 40 per cent, while the L. & N. districts, 
notably Hazard and Thacker, were falling well below 
30- per cent, even under the improved conditions. 


Kentucky Operators Advance Wages. 


In the Bell County district of Kentucky, which has 
for some time been under strong union domination, 
operators bid for the return of their workers as non- 
union men by offering the 1921 wage scale. Many 
miners went back under these conditions, but there 
were radicals in the Yellow Creek and Bryson Moun- 
tain sections to throw bricks and other missiles at 
them, so that it was necessary to call in the soldiers 
for their protection. 

‘Coal companies here, anticipating the early advis- 
ability of seeking customers among public utilities 





high on the priority list, have been trying this week 
to get in touch with these concerns, with the result 
that they are finding most of them pretty well off 
in the matter of fuel. One coal company sent out 
25 telegrams offering tonnage at the Hoover prices 
and only found one public utility sufficiently interested 
to reply, 

Steam-users, however, are getting anxious to know 
what is going to happen to them under priority dis- 
tribution. Some of them are pretty close to the end 
of their supply and many are within a few weeks of 
that catastrophe. They have begun to contemplate 
the alternative of suspension on the threshold of 
more active demand than they have seen in several 
years, 

Retailers, also, are preparing to put up a clamorous 
appeal because conditions which seem to threaten 
higher prices are bringing them a goodly run of 
orders. They have as yet made no further changes 
in the prices. 

Traffic officers on both the C. & O. and L. & N. 
say that freight movements are steadily improving. 
The former road has reduced its loaded cars at junc- 
tions and on sidings from twelve thousand last week 
to eight thousand on Monday, on which day it took 
2.100 cars loaded with coal from the various districts. 
The L. & N. is turning over to connections at Cin- 
cinnati an average of 500 loaded coal cars a day. 





AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Supplies at Tide Continue Low—Rail Em- 
bargo Will Help Trade. 


The total dumpings over the three piers at Hamp- 
ton Roads this week, in spite of the growing lack of 
spot tonnage, have shown an increase from last 
week's figures. 

Although the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio 
suffered a slight slump in dumpings, with the former 
dumping 102,931 tons against 109,863 tons last week 
and the latter 71,203 tons compared with 77,312 tons 
for the week before, the Norfolk & Western more 
than doubled its low record of last week of 58,979 
tons with 121,514 tons for the week ending July 28th. 

The supplies of actual coal at port have been 
very low for the past week. The Norfolk & Western 
and Virginian having a daily average for coal on 
hand of about 50,000 tons each, the Norfolk & Western 
keeping well around this average for the entire week, 
but the Virginian, commencing the week with over 
59.000 tons has daily shrunk to hardly 31,000 tons 
at hand at this week end. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has only maintained a 
daily average for actual coal at the piers of about 
30,000 tons, beginning the week with about 35,000 
tons and falling off to around 21,000 tons at the close 
of the week. 

With the daily average vessel tonnages on turn 
waiting for coal at the Norfolk & Western’s, Vir- 
ginian’s and Chesapeake & Ohio's piers, being about 
65,000, 74,000 and 20,000 tons, respectively, it can 
very easily be seen that the problem of furnishing 
the vessels with their coal has been no simple one, 
especially over the Norfolk & Western and Virginian. 

The figures above showing the small amounts of 
physical coal on hand at the three piers make the 
dumpings for the week appear surprisingly well. 


Embargoes Help Tide Supplies. 


Embargoes on the Norfolk & Western and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio are expected to cause the movement 
of coal tonnage to tidewater to experience an e€X- 
hilaration during the next week, consequently the 
comparatively heavy movement of coal through Hamp- 
ton Roads is expected to continue. 

Much attention in the coal circles has been given 
to the question as to the effect that the importation 
of British coal will have on the prevailing situation. 
As it appears that arrangements have only been made 
to bring in hardly more than 3,000,000 tons, at the 
most, it does not seem that these few million tons 
of British coal will cut a material figure in overcom- 
ing the prevailing shortage in output, amounting to 
30,000,000 tons. 

Owing to the fact that the amount of spot coal at 
Hampton Roads is very low, and the tonnage which 
is at hand, is scattered among many holders, no one 
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shipper having very large holdings, it is a very 
difficult proposition to buy any considerable tonnage 
here, 

The above conditions have caused the price of 
coal to hover around the maximum reached week be- 
fore last, and although there are still some firms 
adhering to the Hoover price, though naturally their 
tonnage do not long want a buyer, Pools 1 and 2, in 
some cases have been quoted as high as $10.50. 

Some jirms in the buying end of the market are 
taking the chances of delay and uncertainty in de- 
livery in moyement of coal from the mines, believing 
that the chances taken of coal being delayed in getting 
to port is worth the difference in the price at the 
mines and the high prices which spot coal at Tide- 
water is commanding. 

With talk of a termination of the rail strike within 
the next week, the prospects for the coal business at 
Hampton Roads look like a considerable improvement, 
or at least no slump in this line is expected for the 
next week, 


IN THE NORTHWEST 





Vigorous Steps Being Taken to Accomplish 
Everything Possible. 


Developments have been moving rapidly in the fuel 
world during the past week. After some preliminary 
experimental moves, the federal government has 
named a representative from the Northwest to assist 
in directing coal to that territory. The State has 
named a fuel director. A conference of governors 
has been called. Work is under way, looking to a 
canvass of the various fuels available. Inquiries 
are being directed broadcast as to where any and 
all fuels may be obtained. After a rather prolonged 
delay, vigorous steps are being taken to accomplish 
everything possible for a fuel supply. 

Buyers are rapidly becoming panic-stricken,—some- 
thing that is not surprising, since all the publicity 
tends to excite the public to a frenzy. The situation 
is like the famous reference of Mark Twain to the 
weather in that everyone talks about it but no one 
does anything about it. The lack of coal supply is 
much the same. There is a general agreement in the 
coal trade against anything that savors of profiteering, 
but scalpers are commonly reported to be skyrocket- 
ing prices. The sellers are hardly alone to blame, 
for when panic-stricken would-be buyers bid prices 
up of their own accord, it is almost less than human 
nature not to accept the profit so easily available. 

In general, wholesalers and retailers are holding 
against anything of the kind, though prices have 
ceased to be drawn so close as was the case before 
the demand set in. Coke, which was selling at $14 a 
ton at retail in Minneapolis and St. Paul, advanced 
$1 and within a few days another dollar, and is now 
at $16 a ton. The local plant officials claim that they 
are not making anything at the higher prices, as the 
coal which they have to use has gone up on them. 


Some Hope in Rationing. 


It is to be hoped that in the arrangement of ration- 
ing and allotment which is being planned, the North- 
west will be given a reasonable assurance of a regular 
delivery of an apportionment sufficient to guard 
against distress. If this is done, and the deliveries go 
forward regularly, there need be no serious difficulty, 
nor need other districts be seriously incommoded. It 
is only when all hands seek the first orders, whether 
they need the fuel or not, that there is the jam and 
congestion which merely adds to the confusion, boosts 
prices and leaves a bad taste with everyone, 

On the other hand, the experience of this district 
during war-time, when’ people were practically com+ 
manded to place their orders early or be left without 
coal__was that many of the orders placed in May 
and June were not filled until August, September or 
October. If there is to be a similar delay of an 
equal time now, it will mean that some unfortunates 
will not be able to get fuel delivered until well into 
the fall and after they had need for it for some time. 

It is to be hoped that with the orderly mind and 
genius for organization of Mr, Hoover in charge 
of the coal situation, that these previous experiences 
may be avoided. 


All the foregoing is predicated upon the assumption 
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that there will be fuel produced of some grade. Th 
settlement in Tennessee and Kentucky seems to lead 
the way for further adjustments. Various plans ar 
proposed for opening up lignite fields and other fiel 

adjacent to this territory. Some of these hopes are 
contingent upon being able to either induce union 
labor to work, or to secure non-union labor in suff: 
cient force to produce a reasonable tonnage. Th 
latter is questionable, as to much volume. It | 
quite possible that something will be produced, but 
were it feasible to do much, the wonder is why it 
was not resorted to long ago. ‘¥ 





NON-UNION TONNAGE UP 


Central Pennsylvania Mines Getting Out 
More Coal Than Heretofore. 


Attoona, Pa., August 3—Production in central 
Pennsylvania is steadily increasing under the impetu 
of the efforts that followed President Harding’s sug- — 
gestion and the sending of troops into the producing 
sections of the district. There are now being loaded 
725 or more cars per day, which is the highest since 
the strike started on April 1. { 

a 


Increased loadings are reported on all the lines th 
enter the field, including the Pennsylvania, New Y. 
Central, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Cambria ¢ 
Indiana, and the B. & O, However, operators along 
the B. & O. lines are complaining of a car shortage, 
this road having been hardest hit by the shopmen’s 
strike. ? 

Operators contend that they are now getting into a 
position where a rather large amount of coal is bein 
mined and that when the miners are convinced tha’ 
they can go back to work and not be in fear of bodily 
injury, many more will do so. 

Increased production is reported at the operation 
of the Reitz Coal Co., and the Berwind-Wh.ite Coal 
Mining Co. at Windber; the Cambria Steel Co. ai 
Johnstown; at Vintondale, Colver, Revloc; by th 
Bethlehem mines as Heilwood, and at Punxsutawne: 
and other places over the district. .At Windber 
production is said to be 23 per cent of normal. 


The Indiana County Court has granted an inju 
tion upon petition of the Bethlehem Mines Corpo 
tion operating at and near Heilwood, restraining John 
Brophy, president of the U. M. W., his officers and 
agents, restraining them from holding meetings in : 
vicinity of the mines and from attempting in a 
manner to. get men out of the mines who are now 
working. 

All efforts of the organizers to get the men out 
of the five larger operations of the Bethlehem have 
failed. Two mines where a walkout occurred several 
weeks ago have resumed operations.  — 

A number of additional mines resumed in Somer- 
set County. At Jerome, where work was resume¢ 
last week by the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., the load- 
ings amounted to 18 cars on Saturday. 

Prices are considerably lower this week, sales o1 
the spot market ranging from $7 to $7.50, depending 
upon the railroad on which the mines are located. — 




































Receipts at Boston. 


Receipts of anthracite coal at Boston during Jul 
amounted to 16,751 tons, compared with 119,916 tons 
during same month last year, a decrease of 103,165 
tons, or 86.7 per cent. For the seven months this 
year tonnage of this grade of coal received amounted 
to 405,147 tons, against 923,770 tons during corre 
sponding period of 1921, a decrease of 418,623 tons 
or 45.3 per cent. 

Bituminous tonnage received during July amounted 
to 313,412 tons, compared with 233,822 tons in J ly 
last year, an increase of 79,590 tons, or 34.1 per cent 
For the seven months this year tonnage of soft coal 
received amounted to 2,687,989 tons, against 1,482,940 
tons in same period of 1921, an increase of 1,205,043 
tons, or 81.3 per cent. ' 

During July there was also received at Boston 85, 
546 tons of coal from Nova Scotia and 4,800 tons 
from other countries. 


he 
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NCERTAINTY AT PITTSBURGH 


onfused Outlook Has Caused a Greater 
Irregularity in Prices. 


The Pittsburgh coal market has displayed an 
asive tone this week, with buyers and sellers in 
e. ‘spot market quite uncertain in making purchase 
d sales whether they were selling for too little or 
ying for too much. The situation has eased some- 
hat, but some dealers in-the spot market declare 
at last week’s prices have been effective, though 
hers maintain that sales have again been made as 
w as $6.50 compared with last week’s high of $8.50. 
There has been quite a flurry among domestic 
nsumers seeking to put in a supply of coal for the 
one and finding the prices ranging from $8.50 to $9. 
he newspapers have just taken cognizance of the 
tail situation, but consumers are led to believe that 
e end of the !abor troubles is in sight and a lower 
ice can be looked for, 


i More Being Loaded. 
There is a larger amount of coal and coke being 
ed. This is not due to the government priority 


‘der, but to the ability of the railroads to handle 
Jarger tonnage. As an instance of this, the Penn- 





lvania Railroad reports in the upper Monongahela’ 


iver field, shipments of coal for the week ended 
ily 29 of 4,219 cars, compared ‘with 3,839 for the 
eek previous. Coke shipments were 1,397 cars, com- 
‘red with 1,319 cars for the week previous. 
Six mines along the Monongahela River opened 
ednesday. In Washington County, under the super- 
. of the National Guard, five mines of members 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association are 
‘oducing coal, but in negligible quantity. The 
yerators, it must be admitted, are finding it difficult 
secure a sufficient number of men to hoist coal in 
iantity, but they are satisfied to proceed slowly, 
asmuch as the forces at work in these mines are 
‘ing augmented by a few more each day. 
‘More mines are working in the Allegheny County 
strict, especially wagon mines which are reaping a 
irvest with coal at the present high figure. Dis- 
ysal of their supply is relatively easy, as practically 
1 of it is being delivered by truck to consumers 
ithin hauling radius. 


| P. R. R. Taking 20% of Output. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, which reports it is 
wpable of handling a larger supply of coal and has 
‘ovided a greater number of cars to the mines, as 
is the P. & L. E. and B. & O, announced Sunday 
at it had called upon coal producing companies 
hich had supplied it with fuel in times past for the 
yeration of its system to furnish it now with a suffi- 
ent proportion of the output of the same mines, under 
-e general policy of the governmental agencies to 
portion coal production. This percentage was fixed 
20 per cent. 

‘The: Pittsburgh district is unlikely to be affected 
rially by the government coal rationing plan. All 
e coal used in this district is mined locally, and as 
; seal regulation covers only interstate 
affic, it will require a state agency to regulate 


ution in the city. No action as yet has been 
en toward this end. 

























All the coal to be affected 
‘interstate rule is contract coal. 
JAS for the price end, full compliance with the con- 
ol regulations, which is a requisite to remaining in 
business, will work some hardship to operators. 
operations have been idle for long periods and 
t return of any kind on plant investment. 
hers have been operating at a loss merely to pre- 
their organizations. 
The strike has thrown upon practically every plant 
this region an additional burden in the matter of 
ie ding protection to property and workers. These 
De combined make the necessity of relief for 
i esc: at this time acute, but he is unlikely to 


At 

ti Hartford City Gas Light Co. has purchased 
a cargo of British coal, which will be 
- one in New York harbor and shipped in barges 
| Hartford. A New Haven coal firm has also 
ht a cargo, which will be handled in the same 
er. 
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Pittsburgh Notes | 


The Wayne C. & C. Co. has resumed stripping 
operations near New Lexington, Ohio. 

The United States Steel Corporation is again re- 
ported here to be shipping coal from Alabama. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., is preparing to re- 
sume operations in its mine in Greene County, Pa. 

Wayne H. McGinniss, of the Poland Coal Co., 


has returned from a two-weeks’ vacation in the 
Great Lakes district. 
William Heller, of Bridgeport, Ohio, formerly 


connected with the Hutchison Coal Co., died in his 
home last Saturday. He was 60 years old. 

O. A. Blackburn, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, 
has been removed to the hospital, where he is said 
to be resting easily. 

The huge supply of coal held in the yards of the 
Riverside plant of the National Tube Co., at Ben- 
wood, W. Va., is being removed to the plants of the 
company at Lorain, Ohio. 


An attempt was made to rob the offices of the 
Hiliman C. & C. Co., in the Farmers Bank Building 
last Saturday. The outer doors had been jimmied. 
A Negro was captured. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. continues to operate 
its big plants at the same rate of production as when 
the coal strike was called. The company has not 
approached exhaustion of its coal supply. 

The public service commission of Pennsylvania will 
act as coa! distributor for that state under the govern- 
ment priority system. A survey of the situation in 
Pittsburgh will likely be made next week. 

John A. Donaldson, vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., presided at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, due to the illness of O, A. Blackburn. 

Strikers chose the moment when John Villa, a 
miner of Buckeye, near Uniontown, was arrang- 
ing the funeral of his child, to beat him into un- 


consciousness. The child was buried without his 
presence, 
Thirty cars of coal and coke passed through 


Monongahela City on Wednesday on the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie R. R. It was believed the shipment 
was from the Connellsville field. The destination was 
not divulged. 

Close to 100 cars of coal were moved out of the 
yards at Benwood, near Wheeling, W. Va., over the 
week-end, as the railroad situation in that district 
eased somewhat. ‘The shipment was sent through 
Ohio, probably to the northwest. 


Six union miners were adjudged guilty of contempt 
and seven were discharged in Washington, Pa., in 
connection with the march on the Lincoln Hill mine 
of the Lincoln Hill Gas Coal Co., on June 17. The 


prisoners will be arraigned later. 


Seven more miners, charged with first degree 
murder as a result of the gun battle at Cliftonville, 
on July 10th, have been arrested and taken to jail 
at Wheeling. There are now 82 miners in jail there. 
Six of the men arrested are brothers, 

Ohio national guard troops have been distributed 
at Crabapple Station, in Belmont County; Rushville, 
Fairfield. County; New Lexington, Perry County; 
Adena, Jefferson County ; Fairport, Belmont County. 
Headquarters have been established at St. Clairsville. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which had 
been keeping up a high operating schedule due to a 
large coal reserve, has been forced to curtail opera- 
tions somewhat as the coal pile dwindles. One of 
Me four blast furnaces was shut down the first part 

£ the week. 

* The open hearth department of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co, in Youngstown, Ohio, shut down last 
Saturday night, it was announced by the company, 
but the furnaces were started again Sunday night, 
using natural gas as fuel. The shut down was due 
entirely to lack of coal. 

George F. Francis, of Greensburg, was named by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover as a member of the 
advisory committee to maintain fuel prices and in- 
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sure fuel distribution for Pennsylvania. W. J. Magee, 


of Charleston, W. Va., and E. E. White, of Glen 
White, W. Va., were two operators named for 
similar duties in West Virginia, 


S. Pemberton Hutchison, 
moreland Coal Co., was a business visitor in Pitts- 
burgh Thursday, Mr. Hutchison is quoted as saying 
that coal prices will take a sudden jump if plans of 
John L. Lewis, president of the U. M. W., are ac- 
cepted at a conference of bituminous operators 
scheduled in Cleveland for Monday. Mr. Hutchison 


expects the Lewis plan to result in higher wages for 
miners. 


The newly-organized Fayette-Greene Coal Opera- 
tors Association met last Saturday afternoon in the 
offices of George Whyel in Uniontown and pledged 
co-operation in maintaining fuel prices and insuring 
distribution in its distret. The operators named a 
committee consisting of W. C. Hood, John Sincock, 
M. B. Cooper, C. F. Lingle, George Whyel, Harry 
McDonald, John B. Moore, D. W. McGinniss and 
W. W. Parshall to supervise the fulfillment of the 
government orders. 


R. W. Gardiner, commissioner of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, forcibly declared to the 
representative of SAWARD’s JoURNAL Wednesday: 
“The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association has 
no agreement with any other district to attend or not 
to attend any conference for a wage adjustment for 


president of the West- 


the central competitive field. The Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association in its attitude toward such 


a conference has acted independently of any other 
association or district.” 


-“The coal strike will end three weeks after the 
railroad situation is cleared up,” says J. G. Bradley, 
president of the West Virginia Coal Association and 
former president of the National Coal Association, 
early in the week. With Walter Cunningham, secre- 
tary of the State Association, he stopped in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., on his way to his mines at Dundon, 
W. Va., from Washington, where he attended con- 
ferences on the coal situation with ainunistration 
officials. ‘The railroad strike is the country’s prob- 
lem, not the coal strike,” he says. 


May 


Negotiations to end the 
may be resumed next week. Both sides have agreed 
to get together again, but the action of President 
Lewis of the U. M. W. in calling a bituminous 
conference next Monday, in Cleveland, has caused 
a delay. 

His explanation is 


Resume Anthracite Negotiations. 


anthracite suspension 


the anthracite members 
of the union’s policy committee must attend the 
Cleveland meeting, and hence will not be able to 
confer with the hard coal operators until that parley 
has adjourned. 
The operators 


that 


suspect, however, that the labor 
leaders are not very anxious to settle up the an- 
thracite difficulties until the soft coal strike is 
ended. It would ease the general situation some- 
what if the production of domestic coal should be 


resumed, and to that extent would weaken the posi- 
tion of the union in dealing with the bituminous 
operators. 


Conferences which the mayors of six cities in the 
anthracite region held with the representatives of 
both sides resulted in the agreement to renew the 
parleys, which were broken off several weeks ago 
following the refusal of the miners to accept the 
cperators’ plan for arbitration. 


Very Little Disorder. 
Writing in the Philadelphia Ledger, B. C. Forbes 





says : 
“When you consider the long, lean, idle, trying 
months the miners have gone through, isn’t it a 


wonderful tribute to their self-control, their patience, 
their law-abidingness that there has been so little 
rioting, so little bloodshed, so little lawlessness of any 
form?” 

This is particularly true with reference to the an- 
thracite fields. There has been disorder in the bitum- 
inous region, but even there, considering the number 
of men involved, the proportion of disturbers has 


been very small. 
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SOFTENING AT CHICAGO 


Buyers Depend on Priority Orders for Aid— 
Element of Uncertainty Prevails. 


The Chicago coal market softened up consider- 
able during the past week on a more favorable 
movement of coal, coupled with a better situation 
prevailing in the railroad strike, Buyers were 
quick to recognize that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would give priority to food and coal 
in allotting cars on the various roads. While 
there was no noticeable increase in the volume of 
coal supplies on the open market here, it was 
evident that the buyers were not as far in excess 
of the coal supplies as they had been during the 
past month, and consequently prices were on the 
downward trend. 

While there has been some improvement in the 
steam coal market, the situation as it relates to 
the domestic consumers is apparently becoming 
tighter each day. Dealers in and near Chicago 
are down to rock bottom on supplies. Many of 
them have no coal whatever to offer the house- 
holders and the apartment building owners. 

Furthermore, a canvass of the situation by dealers 
indicates that less than half of the householders 
and apartment owners have any part of their 
winter’s supply. The practice of rationing coal 
to the customers by dealers is growing and those 
dealers who have some coal to offer are limiting 
delivery to five tons on orders. The deliveries 
are weeks behind in such coal as can be supplied 
by the dealers, 

Western Kentucky coal was being quoted all 
the way from $9 to $12 during the past week. 
Many mines in Western Kentucky are now secur- 
ing more cars and their offerings are becoming a 
little more liberal. Eastern Kentucky coal, at the 
Hoover price is being nominally quoted, but 
supplies from that field are almost entirely lack- 
ing in Chicago. 

Hope for Early Settlement. 


Some coal from strip mines of Illinois is mov- 
ing in the State but this grade is not in demand 
at Chicago and the offerings are small. Further 
attempts are being made to bring about separate 
negotiations between the miners and operators of 
Illinois in an effort to reopen Illinois mines. 

Acting Governor Sterling of Illinois, is hopeful 
of an early resumption of operation in Illinois, 
and other interests representing the people and 
industries are attempting to secure changes in the 
mining laws of Illinois in order that mines may 
be opened without the consent of the union. The 
attempts to resume operations in Illinois mines 
have had a softening influence on the market and 
it is believed that the time of coal production in 
the state is now not far away. 

Smokeless coals have been sold at lower figures 
during the past week, some sales being made as 
low as $6.75 which is almost half the price this 
coal brought two weeks ago. Offerings of smoke- 
less are expected to become more numerous in the 
near future. 

Conservation of fuel on the railroads, by elim- 
ination of passenger and freight trains, has reduced 
the demand on the Chicago market for coal for 
railroad use, The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
was the latest road to announce the discontinu- 
ance of eleven passenger trains. The roads are 
consequently in better shape now with respect 
to their fuel supplies than they were when run- 
ning full schedules. 

Regardless of a softening in prices and a lessen- 
ing in demand for coal on the Chicago market, 
there is still a great element of uncertainty pre- 
vailing the outcome of which the wholesalers hesi- 
tate to predict. The fact that certain industries 
are not considered essential in government super- 
vision and left off the priority list has caused 
some feeling that these outside interests will 
cause a disturbance in their clamor to secure 
supplies. The emergency of the present condi- 
tion has never before been felt and it is a certainty 
that there will be many industries and homes with- 
out adequate coal supplies during the winter 
months. 
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Chicago Notes 


E. C. Cooper, retail coal dealer from Newton, 
Iowa, spent some time in Chicago last week. 


E. M. Bennett and B. E. Bennett coal dealers 
from Des Moines, Iowa, were in Chicago this week. 

H. F. Pattgether of the Gruschow-McCabe Coal 
Co. has just returned from a trip to Charleston, 
W. Va. 

C. W. Gilmore & Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, 
have announced the addition of Nicholas Mueller to 
their selling force. 

W. M. Aldenderfer, representative of the Waubun 
Coal Co., Chicago, has been in Charleston, W. Va., 
during the past week. 

W. H. Harris, head of W. H. Harris, Inc., is 
once again at his office after undergoing a success- 
ful operation at Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 

S. Frederick head of the Frederick Grain Co., 
Clearance, Ill., dealers in grain and coal, was a 
visitor in Chicago during the past week. 

Ernie Spreen, until recently manager of the In- 
dianapolis office of C. M. Moderwell & Co., Chicago, 
is now in Cincinnati, where it is reported that he 
will be permanently connected. 

Frank S. Peabody, of the Peabody Coal Co., who 
returned this week from New York said that the 
mines owned by his company in the union fields 
were ready for production as soén as the miners 
decided to return to work. 


W. E. Callender, general passenger agent of the 
C. & E, I. RR. announced last week the discontinu- 
ance of eleven passenger trains from the regular 
schedule of the C. & E. I. due to shortage of fuel 
with which to operate the locomotives. 

A branch office of the Indiana & Illinois Coal 
Corporation has been opened in Indianapolis, it was 
announced from the main office in Chicago this 
week. H. N. Nicholson is in charge of the office 
which is located in the Terminal Building. 

The Fidelity Coal Co. moved into new quarters 
on Tuesday of this week. The offices are now 
located in the Old Colony Building. H. R. Levitt 
is now in charge of the steam sales for the Fidelity 
Coal Co., having severed his connections with the 
Rosengrant Coal Co, of Chicago. 

The championship of the Chicago Coal Trade 
Golf Association will likely pass to F. C. Richey 
this year, who has won several trophies and has 
the best all-around average thus far this season. 
He carried away the Taylor Coal Co. trophy at the 
meeting held at Ridgemoor Country Club last week. 


r 


The objects of incorporation stated in the charter 
just received by the Blue Mound Oil & Gas Co. 
include the mining of coal and production of by- 
products as well as dealing in oil and gas. ~The 
headquarters of the newly incorporated concern are 
located at 117 W. Washington street, Alamont,. Ill. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Central States Coal Co., Fisher Building, Frank 
A. Fitzgerald, who recently purchased the interest 
in the company of J. H. Moran, was elected presi- 
dent. W. H. Fisher formerly connected with C. W. 
Gilmore & Co. is now sales manager of the Central 
States Coal Co. 


The Hamilton Club, following the recent action 
of the Union League Club of Chicago, has called 
upon the constitutional authorities to punish the 
strikers who recently murdered non-union miners 
at Herrin, Ill., asking that the people of Illinois 
be cleansed of “the stain of the crime by swift 
justice to all responsible.” 


John Van Dyke has taken charge of the In- 
dianapolis office of the Sterling-Midland Coal Co. 
The company announced last week completion of 
arrangements to handle the output of several addi- 
tional Indiana mines, including two mines of the 
Panhandle Coal Co. and mines operated by the 
Linton Fourth. Vein and Primrose Coal producing 
companies, 


Frank Farrington, head of the Illinois miners, last 
week rescinded his call for a State convention of 
miners in Peoria for August 3rd and also declined 





. 
. 


to enter into negotiations with operators at Spring 
field, Ill., at the request of acting governor Sterling 
of Illinois. Illinois operators had hoped the pro 
posed meetings would be held and would result i 
an agreement on the part of the miners to return 
to work. 
The result of a meeting of a wage scale 

mittee and State coal operators from Illinois ; 
the Great Northern Hotel last week, was a declarz 


ment to the State laws of Illinois. r 
to Illinois miners for separate wage agreement 
will be made in an attempt to get Illinois : 
under production. 

The following new members have been secure 
by the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealer 
Association, as a result of a trip made by I. 
Runyan, secretary; Frederick Grain Co. of Clear 
ance, Guthrie Farmers Elevator Co, of Guthrie 
Andrews Lumber and Mill Co. of Andrews, Charle 
Whallon of Gibson City, Homer Thom of Rankin 
Arends & Co. and Melvin Farmers Elevator Co. 0 


Melvin, J. A. Walter Co. of Glen Ellyn, Fre 
Smith Lumber Co., and W. H. Westbrook & 
of Paxton. 


WPS 4 


Among Chicago Consumers. 


The purchasing agent of one of the largest cena 
manufacturing industries, when questioned about hi 
stocks of coal, said that the strike of miners is com 
mencing to be severely felt among the majority o 
cement mills, greatly curtailing the production 
the plants, and in many cases has caused plants t 
cease operation entirely. The cement industry F 
the fourth largest consumer of coal in the country 
and their big demand for coal supplies cannot possi 
bly be met with the present available supply © 
coal. 

Apartments Short of Coal. 


Less than half of the apartment buildings an 
other residences of Chicago have a part of 
winter’s supply of coal in their basements, repor 
from dealers indicate. Supplies of many dealers a 
exhausted. Retailers have commenced to ration 
for domestic use to avoid suffering this win 
caused by the miners’ strike. Those who have co: 
are limiting their customers to five-ton consigi 
ments on their orders. fu 











week that his concern, like many others in this se 
tion, was in urgent need of coal supplies. His pla 
has enough coal to last for ten days, and after th 


the ore striking states, 
He said in part: “The Illinois public who € 


demands have been made by the union miners a 
they insist must be granted. You can seldom mr 
son, and never bargain with monopoly—you o1 
acquiesce.” 





tions of Pee orders on the subject, | 
operators in the Cincinnati market are havitt 
all sorts of trouble getting their tonnage throug! 
since committees are not yet on the job. 
Railroad congestions are clearing up graduall 
and general freight situation on the coal railro d 
shows a very slight daily improvement. ; 
Production for the week in the non-union field 
will show some increase. Raiitoad officials promis 
that things will be running smoothly in a wet 
or two. 
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UFFALO MARKET IRREGULAR 








rices Show Wide Range, With Consumers 
Buying Very Cautiously. 


“TJ have been nearly a week in the Pittsburgh 
strict, looking up the mining situation,” ‘said a 
uffalo jobber this week, “and I think I came back 
ith less information than when I went down. I 
as taken out to a mine there to see the men go to 
ork. What I saw was‘a lot of men marching 
ywn the street, saluting the flag that had been put 
) on the tipple and then marching back again. 
hey are all at sea there, not knowing what to do 
xt or what to expect.” 


A well-known Canadian dealer was in Buffalo this 
eek, asking what was the best thing to do, but was 

that it was too late to do anything. He said 
lat he had informed himself as well as he could, 
it had not seemed to do the right thing, for he 
ad no coal supply now. He was told by a member 
f the trade that the best thing for all coal dealers 
- others who buy coal of jobbers, was to find one 
ho could be depended on, and then do exactly as 
e said. But the dealer had been told that in the 
li coal would be two or three dollars cheaper 
an it had been, speaking of anthracite chiefly, so 
» had waited. Certainly no intelligent jobber had 
ver made any such prediction., 


‘The jobber with a large and steady trade is not 
jing to load up his customers unduly, but he is 
sing to advise buying when things look squally 
nead. Today the reliable jobber can point to his 
eady customers and show that they still have a 
ipply of bituminous coal that will last for months 
st. They have not had to pay big prices either. 
m the other hand, certain consumers who refused 
) buy when coal was less than $2 at the mines are 
yw up against the fierce prices that will prevail 
ll the miners go to work. It may be that the 
overnment effort to standardize prices will come 
) something, but the general expectations are not 
reat. 
f Some Unsold Coal on Track. 


-. of the bituminous jobbers, who claim to be 
ell informed, say that Buffalo is better supplied 
ith coal than appears on the surface, while there 
re those who have held off foolishly till they are 
ow obliged to pay big prices for all they get. It is 
fact that there is coal on track here now, waiting 
sr somebody to pay $9 a ton or’ thereabouts for it, 
nd the victim is not coming forward very fast. It 
eems to be the rule if coal is on track at the mines 
nd does not sell, to ship it to Buffalo, where it of 
ourse sells for something, but is not sure to be 
napped up at any price the holder may ask for it. 


Ii is impossible to quote any reliable bituminous 
rices. While some coal has been sold above $9, 
nine price, certain jobbers have accepted as low 
s $5.10 for quite large amounts, though this is, of 
ourse, much below the general asking price. One 
obber quotes $8.10 to $9. Consumers are trying 
9 hold off for the time when the strike is off, but 
t now appears to be about as indefinite as ever, 
hough everybody believes it cannot be delayed much 
mger. The lake steamers seem to be suffering most 
or lack of coal. Some of them, failing to get full 
upplies, are still waiting. 

The anthracite situation is still a puzzle, for 
jough there is no coal to be had, except a ton or 
) in an emergency, the consumers are making no 
emands. They seem to think there will be coal 
nough before cold weather. Shippers say they do 
ot expect to supply anybody enough to carry through 
1e winter, unless the weather is very mild, but they 
an give everybody a ton or two, and so piece along 
ll spring. Spite of the shortage, the trade seems 
1ore hopeful than is the case of bituminous. 

: > 

a 
‘In these coal-strike days there is much figuring 
fn water power, which never goes on strike, Roch- 
ster is making calculations on the unused power 
‘the Genesee River. It is reckoned that a cubic 
ot of water falling 240 feet (and there is more 
n that amount of fall in the Genesee at Roches- 
r), generates 22 horse power. 
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OPERATORS WON’T GO 


in Pittsburgh District Prompt to 
Decline Lewis’s Invitation. 


Those 


PittspurcH, August 3.—Pittsburgh operators are 
awaiting with dispassionate interest the outcome of 
the conference called by John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, for Monday in Cleve- 
land to negotiate a wage scale for the Central 
Competitive Field. Aside from the fact that the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association unquali- 
fiedly rejected Lewis’ invitation to be represented 
at the meeting, which was expected in view of the 
previous stand of the association, operators’ conjec- 
tures centered in just what operators from this sec- 
tion would be represented in Cleveland, in view of 
the reiterated assertions of the labor leaders that 
a representative tonnage from. the Western Penn- 
sylvania district would be on hand when the gavel 
falls. 

It is not expected, even by the miners’ leaders, 
that any of the members of the Pittsburgh Pro- 
ducers’ Association will be represented independ- 
ently at the meeting, as all the operators of the 
association are bound by the action of its scale 
committee. The Freeport Thick Vein Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, the only other organization in 
this territory, was not the recipient of an invitation 
from Lewis to participate in the conference, accord- 
ing to A. H. Stolzenbach, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Stolzenbach also said the association, which 
includes all the mines in the thick Freeport seam 
in Allegheny County, and has a production of about 
9,000,000 tons a year, has taken no steps to par- 
ticipate. In previous meetings between the opera- 
tors and miners, the Freeport Association did not 
send representatives, 

The steel and manufacturing interests in the Pitts- 
burgh district are not now and have not been 
members of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. Most of them operate their own mines in 
the non-union field. Although a few local unions 
have been organized in the mining towns of the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville coke regions, 
and the upper waters of the Monongahela and in 
Westmoreland County, the mines have in general 
continued to operate on a non-union basis. None 
of the so-called representation from this district, 
therefore, is expected to come from this source. 

In fact, it is declared by an official of the Pitts- 
burgh Producers Association that practically all of 
these producers have been acting in co-operation 
with the association in efforts to reopen the mines 
under the Harding protection plan and support the 
association in its attitude toward Lewis’ invitation. 

The only possible representations of operators hav- 
ing mines in this field—and which is declared by 
Pittsburgh operators to be not representative of 
the Pittsburgh district in the true sense of the word 
—is from the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Associa- 
tion, whose members have mines in Eastern Ohio and 
some in this field. The Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ 
Association, with headquarters in Cleveland, will at- 
tend the meeting, it has been announced, but Pitts- 
burgh operators point out that that association could 
not produce much more than 10,000,000 tons for the 
balance of 1922. 

Yet Philip Murray, international vice president 
of the U. M. W., said that a “majority” of the 
Western Pennsylvania operators will be present at 
the meeting, P. T. Fagan, vice-president of Dis- 
trict No. 5, U.. M. W., said “50° per cent” of the 
district tonnage will be represented. 

A leading Pittsburgh operator said he believed 
the miners will insist upon the 1921 wage scale at 
the Cleveland conference, which he declared will be 
a rump convention, if one is held. He said, in his 
opinion, the only concession likely to be made by 
the miners will be the abrogation of the six-hour 
day and five-day week plan, as adopted by the 
recent convention of the miners. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association was 
very prompt in its reply to Lewis’ invitation to 
attend the conference. R. W. Gardiner, commis- 
sioner, wired a flat refusal to attend and stated the 
conditions under which the association would meet 
the miners in this district. His wire read: 
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“Your message received. We will not attend a 
four-state joint conference for the reasons already 
given you. As you have been repeatedly informed, 
the operators of this district are ready and willing 
to meet the mine workers’ organization of this dis- 
trict to negotiate a wage for this district, all miners 
to return to work at once and abide by the wage 
to be agreed upon. 

“In case of failure to agree, we offer to arbitrate 
in accordance with the proposal made by us to 
President Harding, on July 17 last, that the mine 
workers return to work immediately on the wage 
scale in effect in November, 1917, without the 
check-off; the board of arbitration to be appointed 
by the President from residents of the Pittsburgh 
district, no arbitrator to be a miner or operator 
or in any way connected with the bituminous coal 
industry; the check-off practice to be eliminated and 
the competitive relations in and about our district 
with competing non-union and union district opera- 
tions to be the determining factor in arriving at 
a wage.” 


STATE OPERATION PLANNED 


Indiana Governor Seizes Strippings and 


Michigan Governor May Act. 


Governor McCray, of Indiana, has taken steps to 
bring about the re-opening of two strip operations 
at Staunton, in Clay County, owned by the Row- 
land-Power Consolidated Collieries Co., now in the 
hands of James Cooper, of Terre Haute, Federal 
Court receiver. On Wednesday the Governor ordered 
800 Indiana National Guardsmen to the scene and 
placed the surrounding country under martial law. 
At the same time he issued a formal call for volun- 
teers to man the strippings. 

If the effort to get out coal meets with any success, 
the output will be distributed to institutions and pub- 
lic utilities. It is not believed that the Governor 
will move toward taking over additional mines until 
after pending negotiations between miners and op- 
erators are ended, but such action is forecast for the 
immediate future unless an agreement is reached. 

“Tt must be remembered that the Federal receiver- 
ship places the United States Government behind 
these mines,” said the Governor in announcing his 
action. This statement was taken to mean that any 
interference with the operation of the mines would 
be offense against both Federal and State laws. 

Governor Groesbeck, of Michigan, is also planning 
to operate some of the mines in that State, though 
his scheme is different from Governor McCray’s. 
He proposes to take over certain properties and op- 
erate them on a royalty basis, paying the owners a 
fixed sum for each ton produced. 

As in Indiana, volunteer workers will be called 
for and protection assured by the use of the Michigan 
National Guard. If his plan goes through, the mine 
of the Handy Bros. Mining Co, will probably be the 
scene of the first attempt to operate. 





Asks Miners to Meet Him. 


Axtoona, Pa., August 3.—Notices were posted on 
Tuesday by the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, which operates 35 mines in Cambria and Clear- 
field counties, suggesting that striking employes ignore 
union leadership and appoint a committee to discuss 
possible grievances with the company officials. 
August 4 was suggested as a conference date. 

The notice states that as far as the company is 
concerned work cannot be resumed on the terms of 
John L. Lewis, nor “while the present hostile and 
impossible union policies prevail in district INOm2ss 

The company denies union statements that it has 
made tremendous profits, The statement declares 
that the net profit to 500 stockholders for the past 
five years has averaged 34 cents a ton, that the net 
earnings were 10 per cent and the average annual 
dividend was 8 per cent. For the previous five-year 
period there was a one per cent deficit. 





It is reported that some of the coal on the Lake 
Superior docks is being shipped to Illinois, and 
threats of an embargo to prevent such diversion are 


mentioned. 
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Some British 


A statement given out in Washington this week 
by J. Barstow Smull, who has just been made presi- 
dent of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, says that by September 
lst more than a million tons of coal will be moving 
to this country from Wales and the east coast of 
England. The statement says: 

“The Shipping Board has already chartered fifty 
of its vessels to import coal from the British Isles, 
and by September Ist a million tons will be moving 
to this country, 

“The fifty vessels operated through the Shipping 
Board will carry approximately 400,000 tons, and 
with the charters made abroad there will be moving 
to this country the above quantity within the next 
thirty days.” 

Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board went 
Mr. Smull one better when he announced, following 
an hour’s conference he had with President Harding 
last Wednesday, that 2,000,000 tons of coal a month 
will be brought into the United States from Eng- 
land and Wales “as soon as ships are available.” 
He added that arrangements were being made by 
the Shipping Board to transport 1,000,000 tons a 
month from the other side after September Ist. 

American representatives of London firms who 
have sold the bulk of the British coal that is being 
shipped to this country are inclined to believe that 
Mr. Lasker is overshooting the mark when he talks 
of importing 2,000,000 tons a month. To _ begin 
with, very little coal is wanted for September ship- 
ment just at present. There was heavy buying for 
August shipment when prices were down around 
30c. to 32s. c.if., but when they had climbed up to 
45s, or thereabouts the demand subsided. 


Interest Is Reviving. 


In the last few days there have been signs of 
renewed interest on the part of buyers, but they 
all want fairly prompt loading. While demand is 
expected to come back strong if the strike continues, 
buyers are cautious about entering into future com- 
mitments at this time, with the possibility of a 
settlement in some districts being reached at Cleve- 
land next week. 

Authorities differ as to the feasibility of shipping 
2,000,000 tons a month to this country, provided 
there was a demand for it. Some say it is possible, 
but that it will be some time before such a move- 
ment could be attained because of delay is condi- 
tioning vessels and assembling a fleet of sufficient 
size. By the time the vessels are ready the demand 
may be lacking. It is said that the British shippers 
are side-tracking certain other export business for 
the time being in order to concentrate on American 
orders. Of course this will speed up the movement. 

Vessel rates have reacted to about 12s., 6d., after 
touching 15s. last week. This is due to the let-up 
in demand and also to the fact that tonnage has 
already been fixed for about all the coal that can be 
loaded this month, 


Prices on British Coal. 


One British firm through its New York agent, 
is offering Best Welsh Admiralty, 2% large and % 
small, at 42s. c.if. for September loading, which is 
equivalent to about $9.25 at present exchange rates. 
Admiralty large for earlier loading is being quoted 
in another office at 45s. to 46s. Best Welsh smalls 
are almost unobtainable for immediate loading, so 
that quotations are not being made on mixed cargoes 
except on future commitments. 

Various grades of English gas and steam coals, 
for shipment from East Coast ports, are quoted at 
41s. to 42s. c.i.f., for August loading. 

It looks as if the Government’s priority order 
for insuring a supply of coal to railroads and public 
utilities might have the effect of cutting down im- 
ports, Those classes of consumers were the prin- 
cipal buyers, and now that they are to be taken 


Coal on the Way 









Shipping Board Officials Predict Heavy Shipments Next Month, but at Present 
There Is Little Demand for Cargoes for September Loading. 


care of with American coal, they have stopped buy- 
ing abroad to a large extent. 

The general run of small consumers cannot im- 
port coal direct because they are not prepared to 
buy in cargo lots. If they get any English coal 
it will be through purchases of part cargoes from 
speculators. And importing coal under present con- 
dition is too much of a gamble to indulge in on a 
very large scale, 

With the exception of a cargo which was due to 
arrive at Boston late this week, none of the British 
coal contracted for has made its appearance on this 
side. Arrivals on quite a heavy scale are expected 
to set in between the 15th and 20th of August. 

It is understood that a number of cargoes have 
been loaded at Cardiff. The first steamer to take on a 
cargo of coal at Hartlepool for transportation to 
America finished loading Monday, according toa 
cable from that place. This shipment consisted of 
6.500 tons. Another steamer, it was stated, had com- 
menced loading 5,000 tons. 

There is some talk of stevedores on this side re- 
fusing to handle British coal, but this is not taken 
seriously as they have been handling non-union coal 
from West Virginia right along, and that is just 
as obnoxious from the standpoint of union labor as 
is tonnage from the other side. 

Some of the Welsh miners are said to be in favor 
of declining to mine coal for shipment to this coun- 
try, but it is understood that this is not the gen- 
eral attitude, especially in other parts of Great 
3ritain. Work has been none too plentiful for the 
past year and the opportunity for steady employ- 
ment is not apt to be passed by just to oblige the 
American miners, who had no scruples about pro- 
ducing coal for shipment to the United Kingdom 
while the British miners were on strike last year. 

However, it is reported that the U. M, W. is 
about to send emissaries to London to see if some- 
thing can be done to choke off the flow of coal 
across the Atlantic. 


| Boston Notes | 


On her first trip to Boston, the five-masted 
schooner Marie de Ronde arrived Tuesday from 
Norfolk with 3,798 tons of bituminous for the 
Boston & Maine R. R. The vessel, which was 
recently purchased by Boston interests from the 
Oriental Navigation Co., of New York, was built 
at Aberdeen, Wash., in 1918, at a cost of $480,000. 


It is expected that the Massachusetts fuel com- 
mittee will ask householders to buy a ton of bitu- 
minous with every ton of anthracite they use in 
order that the acute fuel situation may be relieved. 
Fuel Administrator Hultman has long been an 
advocate of the possibility of substituting soft coal 
for the “luxury fuel” anthracite and says that 
with proper care and instruction the people of 
this state could make the cheaper fttel serve the 
purpose splendidly. 


In reply to a telegram from Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover asking information as to the 
amount of coal in stock in Massachusetts, Gover- 
nor Cox has replied that Massachusetts had now 
only 450,000 tons of anthracite compared with 
1,560,000 tons the corresponding date last year, 
indicating a deficit of 1,110,000 tons. The stocks 
of bituminous are being surveyed and only an 
estimate can be given at present. The weekly 
consumption of bituminous in Massachusetts is 
228,500 tons based upon receipts of the last six 
years. The deficit in receipts in bituminous this 
year to August Ist, is 1,890,000 tons compared with 
average receipts during the corresponding months 
last year, making a total deficit, both anthracite 
and bituminous, of 3,000,000 tons, based on the 
six-year average. 
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SHORTAGE AT BOSTON © 


Coal Arriving Only for Public Utilities. 
Prices Continue to Climb. 


The shortage is upon Boston and vicinity i 
full force. Bituminous coal as far as the s 
market is concerned is just about as scarce 
anthracite. Such coal as does find its way 
this’ port may be considered an ageravatic 
since none of it finds its way except to the ra 
roads or to such companies as have had th 
orders in months ago—in other words, what 
arriving is practically contract coal. 

In actuality there is no real spot market, sine 
shippers having any fuel to dispose of can ge 
whatever price they name, depending upon th 
extremity of the would-be purchaser. A cang 
of English coal came to port but was consigne 
to one of the railroads and the Nova Scotia ¢ 
coming to this port cannot be said to have ease 
the situation. 

There have been sales .this week at $10 gros 
ton on cars Mystic, but buyers are at the mere 
of shippers, and the only thing apparently the 
need govern the latter is conscience and a matte 
of policy. There has been talk of $12 coal, bt 
transactions at this figure are pretty hard t 
discover. However, down at New Haven, price 
have gone up to $14 a ton and even Providenc 
reports sales over $10, certain interests wit 
small lots available requiring $11 on cars. 

Shippers are utterly unable to do more than 
hand-to-mouth business and when they sell whiz 
they have on hand are in no position to replac 
stocks. Down at Norfolk, $9 and $9:50 a gros 
ton is being asked and only odd lots are availab 
at these figures. ; 

As far as can be ascertained, all the tonnage th: 
is now on the way has been contracted for, leavi1 
no free coal for distribution. There have bee 
quite a few boats this week but only a small pa 
of one or two went to spot buyers and they w 
gobbled up so fast that not many had a cha 
to bid for it. 


Orders Being Trimmed. 
a 


The big interests in the bituminous trade m 
taining depots are trimming orders and will 
consider further spot business except for regul: 
customers who are in need. Speaking generall 
the demand is far from satisfied indicating th: 
stocks in a great many instances have now 
proached a level where purchasing has beco 
necessity and where even the high prices prevailin 
do not scare off prospective buyers. i 

; 







Buyers who have turned to Pennsylvania s 
pers in hopes that some relief might be had f 
this quarter have not found much consolation, 
prices in this direction mounted with equal facil 
Not much all-rail coal is being produced, but whe 
ever is available is readily disposed of, so tl 
there has been little check upon quotations. Pric 
for this coal the middle of the week hung aro 
$9 to $9.50 net ton mines and not many questio 
are asked as to the quality, which is generally unde 
stood to be equal to pool 9 and even pool 10. 

The buying of English coal which reac 
pretty sizable proportions the past three wee 
fell off decidedly the past week, due to the rap 
advance in the price overseas. Oceanic wat 
freights jumped from 7% shillings to 10 shillir 
and then to 15 shillings, which together with ; 
increase in the price at Liverpool, did not gi 
the Welsh product any advantage in this mark: 
practically bringing the on cars price to $10, 

What with the day to day developments in 
national situation as regards coal, the buyi 
English bituminous becomes more and mor 
hazardous speculation since the tonnage bei 
offered cannot possibly arrive before betwe: 
three or four weeks. In that time the coal stri’ 
could be settled and a big drop taken place 
the spot market. 














Frank Thomas, a leading coal dealer of Batay 
has invited a number of Buffalo coal men to a g 
meet on Friday, so the visitors are likely to | 
view of the fine Genesee course at Stafford. 
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“a 


Secretary Hoover has issued the following “ex- 
-planatory order” regarding the priorities system: 
_ 1—Railroads or dealers should not refuse to fill old 
orders for coal for all purposes until definite priority 
orders for coal diversions prevent delivery. 
_ 2--Above applies to new orders. 
_ 3—Man to consult with regard to placing industry 
" preferred list is your governor. 

4—When organization is completed, your governor 
will be charged with distribution of coal for your 
entire State. 
_ Under these provisions, old and new orders for coal 
are to be filled, so long as the supply lasts, up to the 
moment when priority orders issued for the benefit of 
certain consumers and localities prevent delivery by 
the commandeering of all available coal. 


: 


} In announcing further details regarding his coal- 
control scheme Secretary Hoover said that the Goy- 
ernment would limit its activities to interstate prob- 
lems. He also stressed the point that while the Gov- 
ernment would endeavor to control prices at the 
mines, each State was expected to make rules and 
~ regulations to control speculation within its boundaries. 
: “The plan of coal distribution communicated to the 
different Governors,” says the announcement, “em- 
_ braces the following principles: 

_ “The Federal Government will limit its activities 
jn coal distribution entirely to interstate questions. 
_ Mr. Spencer has been appointed Fuel Distributor, not 
Fuel Administrator, because the Federal distribution 
is concerned with coal distribution between different 
States, not with coal administration in the sense of 
the war organization. 

“The control of coal distribution to individual con- 
% sumers within the State boundaries is entirely in the 
_ hands of State authorities, except for railway coal. 
“The methods of handling coal for railways re- 
sponsible to the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be determined directly from Washington in main- 
taining interstate commerce. 

“Distribution problems vary in different groups of 
‘States; that is in New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Southern, Middle West, Northern Lake States, Inter- 
mountain and Pacific States. The last two groups are 


% able to look after themselves and are not now em- 


Government to Limit Activities. 


Hoover Explains System of Coal Control 


Old and New Orders to Be Filled as Usual Until Priority Diversions Prevent Further 


Shipments Except to Favored Consumers and Localities. 
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braced in active administration, 

“Each State outside the latter groups has been ‘re- 
quested to canvass its situation as to stocks and 
requirements in order of the priority in different 
classes—public utilities, public institutions, households, 
and industrial coal. 

“Each State has been asked to make such rules 
and regulations as it may see fit to control specula- 
tion and distribution within the boundaries of the 
State. It has been suggested that the co-operation 
of their State wholesale and retail coal dealers’ as- 
sociations should be secured. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no authority and can exert none in this 
matter beyond moral pressure. 

“Rach State that must import coal from other 
States has been asked to create a central State 
agency or committee for the purchase or guarantee 
of purchases of coal that may be imported into the 
State from other States or from abroad, all coal to 
be consigned to an agency designated by the State. 
By this arrangement, a great deal more mobility is 
given the State authorities in shifting coal to meet 
its local emergencies. Furthermore, this arrangement 
will remedy the financial impossibility of asking coal 
producers to ship to strange consumers whose relia- 
bility must be established. 


Will Prorate Supplies Between States. 

“The Federal Fuel Distributor will place these 
State central purchasing agencies or committees in 
contact with the coal producers in States of coal 
surplus and will undertake to see that coal is sold 
to the central purchasing agencies at a fair price. 
The State purchasing agencies will indicate the des- 
tinations within the States to which coal is to be 
shipped. 

“The Federal distribution will prorate the available 
supplies between States following the general basis 
of priorities declared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

“Where coal is already flowing through natural 
channels to priority concerns approved by the State 
agencies, it will continue, but it will form part of 
the State quota. 

“The whole plan is one of complete decentralization 
into the hands of the State authorities, the Federal 
agencies acting solely in interstate commerce.” 











MAY PROLONG STRIKE 


“Operator Says Calling of Cleveland Confer- 
ence Will Have that Result. 


‘ Atoona, Pa., Aug. 3.—Responsibility for the long 
period of idleness in the central Pennsylvania bitum- 
—inous district, with the attendant loss of millions of 
‘dollars to miners, operators and the people of the 
district generally, is placed upon the shoulders of the 
“United Mine Workers, in a statement issued today by 
HH. J. Meehan, a leading operator of the district and 
a member of the policy committee of the Central 
Coal Association. 
_ The statement is apropos of the effort of Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis to bring about a conference in 
q the Central Competitive Field next week, 

“Central Pennsylvania was never a part of the 
¢ Field,” says Mr. Meehan. 















with their employes as a distinct unit or 
The present fourth month of idleness, affecting 
50,000 men in a dozen counties in central Penn- 
_ sylvania, has resulted because certain miners and 
operators in other states and districts cannot agree 

‘on a method in which they may meet each other. 

“The central Pennsylvania operators have earn- 
estly sought a conference with their employes to 
bring about a settlement. The U. M. W. of dis- 
trict No, 2 were under contract to meet the opera- 
_ tors and to continue at work for a period of 30 







days after negotiations were begun. This section 
of their contract was flagrantly violated, but we are 
still ready to meet them in an attempt to negotiate 
an agreement. 

“Newspaper reports indicate that the conference 
at Cleveland next week will be a farcical proceed- 
ing, with many associations or districts refusing to 
participate and it can only be a small gathering 
unrepresentative and not even a respectable rump 
conference. 

“This desperate play on the part of the U. M. W. 
leaders is nothing more than a move on their part 
to save their faces after keeping their men in idle- 
ness for four months over non-essentials. It will 
only add further confusion to the situation, and 
make a final settlement more difficult and prolong 
the strike indefinitely.” 





Ten Per Cent Deficiency in Labor. 


Surplus. mine labor is one of the great items of 
comment at the present time. But how much sur- 
plus labor is there generally at bituminous mines dur- 
ing a normal coal-burning season? Figure it out this 
way: If there is surplus labor to the extent of 20 per 
cent when consumption is 25 per cent below normal, 
what will the status be with a return to normalcy? 


Twenty per cent surplus is, of course, 120 per cent 


of normal. The proposition is therefore, 100 is to 75, ° 


as 120 is to the answer. The answer is 90, which 
means a deficiency of 10 per cent. 
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SPENCER MADE DISTRIBUTOR 


Railroad Man Named by Hoover to Head 
Presidential Coal Committee. 

As a step toward perfecting his organization for 
the control of coal distribution, Secretary Hoover 
selected Henry B. Spencer as “administrative mem- 
ber” of the Presidential Coal Distribution Committee, 
and designated certain coal men as members of the 
Operators’ Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Spencer, who occupies much the same position 
as Dr. Garfield did during the war, except that he 
has not the same legal authority that the former 
Federal Fuel Administrator possessed under ° the 
Lever Act, is a son of the late Samuel Spencer, for 
years president of the Southern Railway, and was: 
himself formerly a vice-president of that company. 
During and immediately following the bituminous: 
strike of 1919, Mr. Spencer directed the Rail Ad- 
ministration’s program of coal distribution. 

Secretary Hoover’s announcement of Mr. Spencer’s- 
appointment and of the designation of the advisory 
ccmmittee of operators said: 

“President Harding has appointed Henry B. 
Spencer to act temporarily as Federal Coal Distribu- 
tor, pending development of the situation. He be- 
‘comes administrative member of the Coal Distribu- 
tion Committee. Mr. Spencer was formerly vice- 
president of the Southern Railway, general purchas- 
ing agent of the Railroad Administration during the 
war, and had charge of national coal distribution 
after the dissolution of the old Fuel Administration. 


Operators’ Advisory Committee. 


“The following have so far been designated as 
members of the Advisory Committee of Operators 
from the producing coal districts under the chair- 
manship of C. E. Bockus of Virginia: E. L. Doug- 
las of Kentucky, George S. Francis of Pennsylvania, 
E. C. Mahan of Tennessee, W. J. Magee of West 
Virginia, E, E. White of West Virginia, C. E. Tuttle 
to advise as to lake and northwest movement, and 
Le Baron S. Willard to advise on bunker and tide- 
water movement.” 

Mr, Spencer has established his headquarters in 
the building in Washington occupied by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. He will co-operate with M. J. Gormley, chair- 
man of the Car Service Division, and B. P. Phillippe, 
chairman of the Central Purchasing Committee of 
the Railroads. 

The latter committee was set up this week to act 
as purchasing agent for the railroads east of the 
Missouri River that are unable to procure enough 
coal through their own efforts. 





Years Devoted to Increasing Yield. 


Now that the coal strike is approaching its end 
and the prospective price of anthracite is being gen- 
erally discussed, comment arises as to what the op- 
erators are making by reason of the utilization of the 
former waste products, and some extraordinary figures 
are presented along this line. 

We think it might fairly be said in this connection 
that the utilization of the waste has not developed 
all at once, nor even in a short time. It has been 
a matter of slow growth, Fortunately for the public, 
as the expense of mining has increased it has been 
found feasible, by large capital investments and skill- 
ful management, to develop means of utilizing the 
former waste products and thus keep the cost of 
coal from mounting higher than it has. 

The sum and substance of the whole matter is that 
the mining and preparation of anthracite is difficult 
and expensive work, and until there is an entirely 
different basis of compensation for labor generally 
the cost will continue high, for not only is the mine 
pay-roll itself to be considered, but the pay-roll in 
other industries which enter into the cost of supplies 
and transportation. 





The Ebensburg Coal Co.’s mines at Colver, Cambria 
County, have resumed on the open-shop basis. About 
three weeks ago the 250 miners struck, but work was 
continued on a greatly reduced scale. Many new men 
have been put to work this week. 
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LEWIS CALLS CONFERENCE 


Some Operators Will Meet Him in Cleveland, 
August 7th, Many Will Not. 


John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, has asked the bituminous opera- 
tors of the Central Competitive Field to meet him 
and other officials of the union in Cleveland next 
Monday, August 7th, in an effort to reach a wage 
agreement. 

The operators’ associations of western Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and southern Ohio promptly refused to attend 
the conference. In Illinois the operators were to meet 
yesterday to consider the proposition, and it was con- 
sidered certain that they would also decline the in- 
vitation. 

However, there is a possibility that enough tonnage 
will be represented at the Cleveland meeting to make 
it possible to negotiate a basic wage scale, for be- 
sides the eastern Ohio operators, who have favored 
an inter-statement conference from the beginning, 
there are certain operators in other parts of the 
Central Competitive District who it is believed will 
not be bound by the action of their respective asso- 
ciations. It is expected that they will attend as in- 
dividuals. 

In southern Ohio the operators of the Jackson 
district have indicated that they will not act in con- 
cert with their associates in other fields in that part 
of the State, but will be represented at Cleveland. 

The labor leaders claim they have assurances that 
operators representing upwards of 10,000,000 tons of 
annual production in the Pittsburgh district will at- 
tend, as well as a certain number from Illinois and 
Indiana, besides those from Ohio. 

A report that some coal companies operating in 
northern West Virginia might seek to enter the Cleve- 
land conference was confirmed. The statement was 
made that a contract with these operators would be 
made soon after an agreement was reached at Cleve- 
land if the West Virginians were not permitted to 
enter the conference. 


Text of Mr. Lewis’s Telegram. 


Mr, Lewis’s telegrams to the operators was sent out 
jast Tuesday from Philadelphia, where he remained 
for a few days following his recent conference with 
union leaders from various states. .His message was 
as follows: 

“In behalf of the United Mine Workers, I am, 
herewith, inviting the coal operators of the central 
competitive field to meet in joint interstate con- 
ference at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. Monday, August 7, 1922, 
for the purpose of negotiating a basic wage 
agreement designed to terminate the present sus- 
pension in the mining industry. I express the 
sincere hope that the interests represented by you 
will find it possible to participate in the joint 
negotiations.” 


Explains Why Conference Was Called. 


The following statement, explaining why he issued 
his call for a joint wage conference, was given out 
by Mr. Lewis: 

“Tn issuing an invitation to the coal operators 
of the central competitive field to assemble in 
joint conference in Cleveland on August 7th, I 
am actuated by the highest considerations of pub- 
lic welfare and the impelling necessity for an 
early adjudication of the issues involved in the 
bituminous and anthracite coal fields. 

“This strike, unparalleled in its magnitude, is 
now in its eighteenth week, and constitutes an 
industrial convulsion which menaces the financial 
and social fabric of our nation. Aside from the 
tremendous personal sacrifices so bravely endured 
by the mine workers, the strike is exacting pen- 
alties from every citizen of our land and is clog- 
ging the channels of commerce and disturbing the 
realms of finance and credit throughout the civ- 
jlized world. Its effect will continue to be felt 
long after its termination, and the burden will 
fall heaviest upon those least able to bear it. 

“In consideration of these facts and notwith- 
standing the powerful position of advantage now 
enjoyed by the mine workers, we have resolved 


to again attempt to assemble a conference where 
passion will be allayed and reason predominate. 
We are able to fight indefinitely, but much prefer 
the pursuits of peace to the ills of industrial war- 
fare. We feel that the American public will sup- 
port our offer to meet at the conference table 
and will encourage the corporate interests in- 
volved to have their representatives present. 
“The making of a basic settlement in the cen- 
tral competitive field will permit of an immediate 
following settlement in all of the outlying bitu- 
minous coal districts, and should pave the way 
for an immediate adjustment in the anthracite 
coal fields as well. Such a result will be ac- 
claimed by every citizen. Those who block the 
success of such a conference by refusal to partici- 
pate should therefore be made to bear full re- 
sponsibility for the continuing situation.” 


WANT LIGHTNING INSURANCE 





Boat Owners Seek to Guard Against Further 
Loss from This Source. 


The New York Boat-Owners’ Association is urging 
its members to examine their fire insurance policies 
covering floating equipment, in order to assure them- 
elves that they contain a lightning clause. Attention 
is invited to this subject because a member of the 
association recently had two of his boats struck by 
lightning, causing damage amounting to $6,000 to 
one hull and $1,000 loss of cargo. The other hull 
was badly scorched by the same lightning bolt. 

Replying to an inquiry from the association as to 
whether or not lightning is a marine peril, within 
the meaning of the A. I. A. form of hull insurance, 
the law firm of Macklin, Brown & Van Wyck has 
submitted an opinion reading in part as follows: 

“Lightning followed by fire falls within the terms 
of the policy inasmuch as fire is always covered Rees 
cifically. 

“The question narrows down to the proposition 
whether lightning per se is a peril of the sea. An 
exhaustive search for authorities and precedents on 
this point as far as we have been able to ascertain 
reveals that the question has never been directly 
passed upon or involved in any modern cases. An 
examination of the text-book writers on marine in- 
surance discloses that the subject is treated very 
briefly, in fact, some of the foremost writers discuss 
lightning only when accompanied by fire. 

“The topic in question has been discussed very fre- 
quently of late not only among the vessel owners, 
but also among the underwriters. Several of the 
latter with whom the writer has spoken give their 
opinion that lightning is a marine peril. They ad- 
vance the argument that if the mast of a steamer 
or barge was shattered by a windstorm no one would 
hesitate in declaring the loss covered by the policy, 
and they draw no distinction if a similar damage was 
occasioned by lightning. 

“The tendency of the courts in this State appear to 
be to give the policy and the terms of the policy as 
broad a definition as possible. Personally we cannot 
see where there is anything in the nature of lightning 
peculiar to the sea or to a ship at sea, and in the 
absence of a direct authority on the point we hesitate 
to give any unqualified opinion that lightning would 
be held to be a peril insured against. 

“Our advice to the members of the association in 
order to be on the safe side would be to have a rider 
attached to the policies, making a special reference 
to the inclusion or exclusion of loss by lightning.” 





Foreign Ships Must Coal Abroad. 


Secretary Hoover sent the following telegram 
this week to firms engaged in the bunker trade 
at New York and other ports: 

“Tn view of the present coal situation, I request 
that no ships in foreign trade be bunkered except 
to supply such deficiency they have in supplies 
to carry them to their next foreign port of call. 
Ships clearing from foreign ports for American 
Atiantic and Gulf ports after Monday, July 3lst, 
must obtain bunkers abroad for round trip, as no 
bunker coal will be furnished from the United 
States.” 


STATE COMMISSION NAMED — 


E. H. Outerbridge Heads Coal Distributing 
Body in New York. 


An Emergency Cceal Commission has been created 
by Governor Miller to supervise the distribution of 
coal in New York State during the existing shortage. 
It will work in co-operation with Secretary Hoover’s 
Federal distribution committee, of which Henry B. 
Spencer is head. 

Eugenius H. Outerbridge, of the firm of Harvey & 
Outerbridge, 11 Broadway, New York, was elected — 
chairman of the Coal Commission at a meeting held 
last Monday at the office of William A. Prendergast, — 
chairman of the Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Outerbridge is also chairman of the Port of New | 
York Authority. : 

In addition to Mr, Outerbridge and Mr. Prender-— 
gast, the members of the Coal Commission are Leroy — 
T. Harkness, of the Transit Commission, Attorney | 
General Charles D. Newton, and Delos W. Cooke, — 
who was Federal Fuel Administrator for New York _ 
State part of the time during the war. : 

Headquarters of the commission have been estab- 
lished at 11 Broadway. 

A Committee on Plan and Scope was appointed to — 
perfect the details of organization and get the com- 
mission in working order. ‘The committee consists of 
Major E. C. Church, of the Port Authority staff; 
Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, of the Transit Com- 
mission, and C. R, Vanneman, of the Public Service 
Commission staff. { 

Following the meeting Mr, Outerbridge said that — 
particular attention would be given to the rationing — 
of anthracite when mining is resumed. “We will | 
have divisions covering both anthracite and bitu-— 
minous,” he added, “and a statistical department 
through which we can keep informed as to the amount — 
of coal being mined and the requirements of the — 
State. The first thought will be given to the needs _ 
of domestic consumers; the public utilities will come 
next, and then the industrial requirements.” 


p- ee 


- Talbot Coal Corporation. 


The Talbot Coal Corporation is a new concern in 
the city trade, with office at 1020 Singer Building, © 
149 Broadway. The temporary telephone number is 4 
Cortlandt 8161. 5 

Talbot W. Chambers is president and general man- 
ager; Charles B. Reed, vice-president; L. V. Ber- 
mingham, secretary, and George B. St. George, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Chambers started in the coal business with the 
Clinchfield interests at Spartanburg in 1912 and sub- 
sequently was assistant to the president of the Inter- 
national Coal Products Co., an affiliated company. 

Mr. Reed is a Wall Street man, a member of the 
firm of McClure, Jones & Reed. 

Messrs. Bermingham and St. George are well 
known to the trade as officers of the St. George Coal 
Co., with which they continue as heretofore. 

The new company will deal in soft coal only. 






Death of Charles A. Hughes. 


Atoona, Pa., August 3—Charles A, Hughes, a 
leading coal operator of central Pennsylvania and 
a resident of this city, died of uremic poisoning at 
the Altoona Hospital on July 28th. 

He was born in Philadelphia, July 15, 1860, and 
came to Altoona in 1881, where he was associated 
with his father in the coal industry under the firm — 
name of the Standard Coal Co. Later he acquired 
holdings of his own and at the time of his death 
operated mines at Lilly, Cassandra, Portage and 
Flinton. He was an authority on coal lands, lease- 
holds and ‘mining laws, 

Mr. Hughes was widely known for his benevo- 
lences. He is survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren, W. Harold, R. Kenneth, C, Robert and Miss 
Edna E., all of this city. The funeral took place 
Tuesday. 


J. T. D. Blackburn, a well-known coal dealer ‘ofl 
Albany, N. Y., has been seriously, ill with ie 
trouble for the past month, 
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Lynn M. Ranger, a wholesale coal dealer of Bos- 

ton, has written to Governor Cox of Massachusetts 
calling attention to a situation which he believes will, 
unless remedied, result in depriving the people of 
that State of necessary fuel next winter. His letter 
follows: 
“Your telegram to Secretary Hoover relatiye to 
the resale of coal is noted with interest. With the 
regulation of the total commission charged between 
the mines and consumer [| have no fault to find, 
although as a member of the bar my understanding 
of constitutional law leads me to believe that such 
regulation would be declared unconstitutional by 
the courts unless they depart from their decisions of 
the past. 

“Tet me point out, however, that the coal business, 

mostly because of the attitude of the consumer, is 
largely a seasonal business, and intermittent so far 
as profits are concerned. The government cannot limit 
profits to a small margin during the time it is pos- 
sible to do business at a profit, unless it guarantees 
the business against losses during the rest of the time, 
without discarding common sense, breaking all the 
rules for successful conduct of business, and violating 
the Constitution of the United States. 
“It is true that the Lever Law did all of these 
things, and was generally observed by business as a 
whole, but that was during war times, and the po- 
sition of men who ruined their businesses to comply 
with the Lever Law is in vivid contrast today with 
the situation of the few who correctly anticipated 
its being declared null and void by the courts. 


Defends the Wholesalers. 


“As a wholesale coal merchant connected with the 
industry for the past sixteen years I am prepared 
at any time to defend the necessity of my calling, 
to the operator, the retail coal merchant, and the 
general public. It is true that there are exceptional 
circumstances where some individual wholesale mer- 
chant’s existence cannot be justified as a matter of 
economics, and this’ is particularly the case with the 
wholesaler not permanently connected with the coal 
industry. The volume of business handled by such, 
however, is of little actual importance. 

“Some states, outside of Massachusetts, have had 

conspicuously poor governors, and it would be as 
reasonable to abolish the office of governor for this 
reason as it would to abolish the wholesale coal mer- 
chant because of the practices of individual whole- 
salers in isolated circumstances. 
' “However, the important reason for my address- 
ing your Excellency at this time is not to defend the 
coal industry but to point out a situation which my 
experience leads me to believe is fraught with grave 
danger to the people of our state. Some newspapers 
and some public authorities have led the average 
‘man to believe that the price of coal would be lower 
when the strike is settled and that delay in buying 
would help this to occur. Personally, I would not 
‘want this responsibility on my shoulders, and the men 
‘connected with the coal business have been free to 
‘confess their inability to see ahead or give advice. 

“When the mines start up working again ‘either 
one of three things will happen. (1) The price of 
coal will be higher, or (2) the coal industry will be 
conducted at a heavy loss as a charitable institution, 
‘or (3) the government will stabilize prices by sub- 
sidizing the coal industry. 


Higher Prices Predicted. 


“Personally I have no hesitancy in asserting that 
ithe price of coal must be higher. The danger lies 
‘in the fact that when coal is again available the re- 
‘tail coal dealer will not buy an adequate supply un- 
‘less he can resell it at a profit to the consumer. The 
general public will not do their part if they believe 
\the price unreasonable. 
| “Result—anthracite coal that is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep Massachusetts people from freezing next 





Say Authorities Are Misleading Public 


Boston Man Sees Danger in Their Policy of Encouraging Anthracite Consumers to 
Expect Lower Prices When Mining Is Resumed. 





winter will go to other states where the education 
of the consumer has been neglected, and our highly 
educated public will find the education they have 
absorbed in allopathic doses a poor substitute for 
fuel. 

“Let me illustrate my point that the price of coal 
must inevitably be high next winter. 

“Suppose an anthracite operator's books show a 
loss for the period of from January first to April 
first this year, as I have reason to believe was the 
case in a great many instances. Grant the incon- 
trovertible fact that for the four months period from 
April first to August first this mine, in common with 
all other anthracite mines, was shut down tight, but 
a heavy overhead expense, including interest charges, 
other fixed charges, and an enormous outlay for the 
pumping of water out of the mines, continued during 
this four months, with no revenue coming in, 

“You then have a situation where unless the year’s 
business is to be conducted at a heavy loss the price 
of coal for the remaining five months of the year 
must be very high, indeed. In fact, I doubt if a 
price of fifteen dollars per ton at the mines for an- 
thracite during the balance of the year would enable 
many mines to break even. Bear in mind that there 
is no law which can compel a man or corporation 
to transact his or its business at a loss and then ar- 
rive at the logical conclusion as to the price of coal 
next winter. 

Losses of the Retailers. 


“The Fuel Administrator has sent out many ques- 
tionnaires to the retail coal dealers during the past 
few years in quest of unreasonable profits. JI re- 
spectfully suggest that the Fuel Administrator be 
requested to send to these same retail dealers a ques- 
tionnaire which will furnish him with the informa- 
tion as to their losses during the past four months, 
in order that proper weight may be given to this 
factor in determining what is a reasonable price for 
anthracite coal at retail when coal is again available. 

“T also suggest that the commercial banks of the 
state be sent a questionnaire designed to ascertain 
how many retail coal dealers in their communities 
have become affluently rich during the past ten years. 
The banks have this information by reason of the 
fact that the average retail coal dealer has been un- 
able to accumulate sufficient wealth so but what he 
is a heavy borrower and dependent upon banking ac- 
commodations. 

“If common sense and business principles are not 
the basis of any regulation of retail coal prices next 
winter some of these banks will be in the coal busi- 
ness before the year is out, 

“The average retail coal dealer is singled out and 
pointed to as a conspicuous example of ‘ill gotten 
wealth” He is misrepresented and abused by press 
and politician alike. Men in the coal industry gen- 
erally feel that unless they submit in silence they will 
be singled out for particular ridicule and abuse, but 
due to my having been mixed up in politics over a 
period of years you can understand why possibly my 
skin may be somewhat thicker than would otherwise 
be the case. 

“Tn closing I submit for the serious consideration 
of your Excellency that the education of the people 
of Massachusetts to the fact that a high price for 
fuel in the near future is both inevitable and justi- 
fiable is of equal importance to the prevention of 
profiteering.” 





The anthracite coal deposits of the United Kingdom 
are almost exclusively confined to a small area of 
South Wales, in the counties of Pembroke, Car- 
marthen, and western Glamorgan. The only other 
anthracite deposits of the country are small beds of 
inferior anthracite in Scotland. The output of 
anthracite in South Wales in 1921 was 4,231,000 tons. 
Normally about two-thirds of the output is exported. 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Tonnage Is Up a Little, but Still 
Under 4,000,000 a Week. 


Preliminary figures of bituminous output for 
the week ended July 29th show that President 
Harding’s “invitation” to the operators to re- 
open their mines was not followed by any marked 
increase in production, which was estimated at 
3,900,000 tons, as compared with 3,700,000 tons 
the week before, 

This gain of 200,000 tons was too small to be 
of any special significance, reflecting a slight im- 
provement in the railroad situation rather than 
the return to work of striking miners. The ton- 
nage had climbed up close to the 5,500,000-ton 
mark in June, so that a partial recovery from the 
slump to 3,700,000 following the calling of the 
shopmen’s strike was only natural whenever traf- 
fic conditions began to show improvement on the 
roads serving the great non-union areas of 
southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, 
where congestion was most severe. 

The gain was also due in part to heavier ship- 
ments from non-union mines in Alabama and the 
Far West. 

In commenting on the course of developments, 
the U. S. Geological Survey says: 

“There is no indication of increased production 
in response to the invitation to reopen mines in 
any of the strongly organized districts. More 
coal is coming out of the former non-union fields 
of Pennsylvania, and a little more from the Fair- 
mont and Kanawha districts of West Virginia, but 
the additional supply from these sources is not 
yet significant in comparison with the require- 
ments of the country.” 

Bituminous Car-Loading Figures. 

The most recent car-loading figures for bitu- 
minous are as follows: 

July 10-15 July 17-22 July 24-27 


15th week 16th week 17th week 

Cars Cars Cars 

BOE aye a e..s siete 15,094 12,666 13,083 

MNES a. | (.)5-k idm retake 12,909 10,821 11,861 

Wednesday ....... 12,398 10,932 11,383 

Thursday 11593 10,805 11,760 

HOGI AY, sbi cae cleeate 11,606 10,623 be Oe: 
BUH LAY ins alae ohale 9,694 9,864 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of soft coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
the Geological Survey: 

Cam Net ONS a5 aaa 


Week ended 1922 1921 

ly. 1. x.ciaine eaene ots 5,226,000 7,658,000 

Miiiliy’? < Sa neers 3,678,000 6,165,000 

Mali: 15.0. cryaverreatetakeds « 4,123,000 7,401,000 

Birtly ¥22 ° =). stiles Ee teerstonens 3,701,000 7,380,000 
Anthracite. 


In the 16th week of the strike (July 17th-22nd) 
525 cars of anthracite, or about 27,000 tons, were 
produced. Practically all of this was steam sizes 
from dredging operations. In the corresponding 
week a year ago the output was 1,837,000 tons. 
The present rate of output is therefore but little 
over one per cent of normal. 

Producers continue to ship from storage yards, 
and in the week ended July 22nd about 4,857 cars 
of storage coal were forwarded, as against 3,752 
tons the week before, This gain of 1,100 cars a 
week in the rate of shipment from company stock- 
ing plants reflects the increasing demand for pea 
coal, both from dealers and from the anthracite 
carrying railroads, the latter using it to some ex- 
tent as a substitute for bituminous because of the 
scarcity and high price of the latter fuel. 


The Central Illinois Sand, Gravel & Fuel Co., of 
Decatur, Ill., has been dissolved, effective immedi- 
ately, by voluntary cancellation of their state 
charter. 
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CONTRACT NOT VIOLATED 


Mr. Ogle Explains Why Miners’ Claims in 
This Respect Are False. 


Union leaders have repeatedly charged the bitu- 
minous operators of the Central Competitive Field 
with breach of contract because of their refusal to 
hold a joint interstate wage conference. Now 
President Ogle of the National Coal Association has 
made a clean-cut denial of these allegations. In a 
statement issued this week Mr, Ogle says: 

“Here are the facts about contract violations that 
are proved by the record: In April, 1917, the miners 
threatened to strike unless an existing contract was 
modified in their favor, and the operators yielded in 
October, 1917. The miners again threatened a na- 
tion-wide strike when the country was at war. This 
was their patriotic contribution to the cause. The 
operators and public were again forced to yield and 
substantial increases were added to the then existing 
contract rates. 

“On November 1, 1919, the miners again struck 
in violation of their contract and were enjoined in 
Judge Anderson’s court, but they flouted the court 
and the strike continued. President Wilson it will 
be remembered, denounced this strike as being both 
‘illegal and immoral.’ 

“Settlement was finally accomplished with a 
further increase to the miners and the appointment 
of a commission by President Wilson which handed 
down an award granting a still further increase upon 
which a contract for two years from April 1, 1920, 
was entered into. Almost immediately, however, the 
miners struck again to enforce the minority report 
of the commission signed by one man, John P. White. 

“To settle this strike, in August, 1920, the Central 
Competitive Field conference convened at Cleveland 
and because the operators refused to yield further 
to the lawless demands of the miners the conference 
was adjourned sine die. Through the newspapers 
and his United Mine Workers’ Journal of September 
1, 1920, Mr, Lewis stated that the interstate joint 
wage movement of the miners and operators of the 
Central Competitive Field, which was in successful 
existence for so many years, was disrupted at the 
joint conference held at Cleveland. 

“As a result various districts in the Central Com- 
petitive Field are working out individual contracts. 
These individual district agreements were worked 
out by substantially increasing the wages again in 
violation of contract to the satisfaction of the miners. 
Individual State agreements were most pleasing then, 
when wages were being forced upward, but they 
become abhorrent and impossible now when wage 
reductions are under consideration.” 





Put Explanation on Record. 


Coal men, who are so often misrepresented by 
the public and the press, might well take a page 
from the publicity department of both the Chris- 
tian Scientists in Boston and the authorities of 
Vassar College, who, when they find some news- 
paper article in any representative journal, mis- 
construing their activities, at once write out a full 
and illuminating explanation, which usually clears 
up the misstatements. Folks are less likely to 
make cracks at a fellow that can strike back hard. 


Just an illustration for example. A boss mason 
contractor in talking with his coal friend said, 
‘Tt’s awful. Just robbery! $14 for a ton of coal. 
Why I used to get it for $7.” Here the meek 
fuel merchant chimed in, “Yes! and I used to hire 
a mason or carpenter for $4 for ten hours and now 
pay $10 for eight hours. I formerly got drivers 
for $10 and now $24, Oats 32 cents now 69 cents. 
Hay $8 now $25 to $30.” ; 

But “A man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still’ It will take time, perhaps 
eternity, to overcome the deep -prejudice that 
exists, and has ever since the earliest days about 
coal. 

Some coal men go on the theory that “Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” But 
is that course wise? 
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Analyses of Nova Scotia Coal 


Nova Scotia coal has recently been shipped to 
New England on a larger scale than for miany 
years past, and if prices remain high in Boston 


at 
and other markets this source of supply may trade, i 
Seam and Kind of Coal Mine County Moist. Vol. Fix. Car. Ash. Sul. Bota i 
Emery % lump......Sidney coal field..... Cape Breton..... 4.00 35.10 53.80 11.10 2.50 13,120 
Gowrie 5% lump...... Sidney coal field..... Cape sBreton..... 2.80 34.70 53.00 12.30 640 12,620) 
Harbour 9% lump..... Sidney coal field..... Cape Breton..... 2.40 38.60 55.50 5.90 3.70 14,000 
Hub 54 lumpici.. Sidney coal field..... Cape Breton..... 3.50 36.50 57.60 5.90 2.40 13, 
Lingan 34 lumps. rue Sidney coal field..... Cape Breton..... 4.90 37.30 57.90 4.80 1.80 13,790 
Main “sch eeu eee ‘Sidney coal field..... Cape Breton..... 5.40 39.00 54.30 6.70 2.50 13,680 
Phelan 54 lump...... Sidney coal field..... Cape Breton..... 3.40 35.00 59.50 5.50 1.80 14,040 
Carbon screened..... Nor? hie tains Cumberland ..... 2.80 32.30 58.50 9.20 1.60 13,370 
Screened coal.,...... Ghionectossaee esse Cumberland ..... 3.60 41.00 45.70 13.30 6.40 12,150 — 
Screened coal........ Jogeins” paneer anen Cumberland ..... 1.30 36.60 44.80 18.60 5.40 11,590 
Screened coal........ Minudie sy. aaoeratcace: Cumberland ..... 3.80 35.70 48.80 15.50 6.70 11,830 
Richmond areas sey ce habe cael ole Glengarry Valley. 3.90 32.60 48.70 14.80 1.30 11,930 
Carbon % lump...... Inverness's: : vceseot Inverness ,...... 9.30 40.00 49.60 10.40 6.00 12,150— 
Carbon 54 lump...... Porte Hlood ever nu Invernessen.,.. ss. 4.70 27.10 48.30 14.60 7.90 11,770 
Upper Bénché.cwss, saunvernessin. sete ror Invernessues.....- 3.50 37.50 45.60 13.40 5.70 11,540 
Garbon: £=0-=m) aavese2 AT biotin daveb ttt PichoiiMeeac: «< + 3.60 31.40 58.10 10.50 0.90 13,180 
Carbon 64 :lumpie eee A. cCadians Jcletscely o ivtes Pictowiiaes .... 1.80 26.00 64.80 9.20 0.90 13,860 
Carbon 34 lump....../ Albans alice uence Pictouneee ss sos 3.60 33.30 55.40 11.30 0.60 13,230 
Carbon 3% lump...... Drummondes eee ae Bictousewae <<... 1.40 24.70 60.80 14.50 2.50 12,960 
Carbon 34 lump...... Wale ee. cs teen Pictou 6 ose 2.10 32.10 50.60 17.30 1.00 12,020 
Third!s.ephepae ee A [UOT eNER ears al Pe oteT Oe Pictoti ema: + «a. 2.00 29.80 55.50 14.70 1.40 12,580 
Springhill area....... Edison west a: fakseotat Sprineiniligeny. .-\5.. 9.20 31.00 56.00 3.80 1.10 11,600 
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continue to be drawn upon for a while. For that f 


reason the following analyses of coal produced 
Nova Scotia may be of interest to the New England 











HARDING TO CURB UNIONS 





Will Ask Congress for Necessary Power, He 
Tells Michigan Governor. 


That President Harding intends to ask Con- 
sress for power to curb labor organizations in 
general and the United Mine Workers in par- 
ticular, is indicated in his recent letter to Governor 
Groesbeck of Michigan. The Governor had writ- 
ten to Washington regarding efforts he was 
making to get the Michigan miners back to work, 
and in his reply the President said in part: 

“For the present, in the absence of law to 
guarantee service in the public welfare, we can 
only take steps necessary to enable men willing 
to work to do so in perfect safety. I do not think 
this means an armed guard at the mouth of every 
mne. It does need the assurance that State 
authority and Federal authority, when needed, means 
to protect every man in the pursuit of lawful em- 
ployment. 

“Tt is a matter of record that coal operators 
and mine workers in many districts have been 
quite ready to come to an undertanding in very 
short order, but the policy of the national organi- 
zation is hostile to any district or State arrange- 
ment. This apparently is one of the issues in- 
volved and is one which must be definitely 
settled. I do not know of any way of settling it 
under the legal authorities which are now pos- 
sessed by either State or Federal Government. 

“Manifestly, legislation must be provided, and 
I mean to submit the whole problem to Congress 
at the earliest consistent time possible after the 
House reassembles. 

“Tf the coal producers of the United States were 
so organized that a national body were to deter- 
mine the policy of every member and permit no 
sales of coal except on dictation of terms by the 
national officials, every State Legislature and 
Congress itself would instantly put to an end such 
a practice. The mine workers unhesitatingly 
assumed national dictation. It is the big issue 
involved in the present dispute. Frankly, I think 
it must be dealt with if we are to have any security 
and any assurance of a supply of fuel.” 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


r-——F oreign-——_,, 


Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
JUNE: ZA ote ee A $y scr 18,455 20,830 
Jills Hea ete ee eee 33,408 26,394 
July: 38 9 ca a rece en ota 19,758 23157 
July CTR ees ee eae 11,564 20,726 
July: -22 a iwtten set teen rch aters 19,536 22,744 


y 
New England Notes. | 

George G. Wolkins, sales manager of Hanson & 
Parker, has been spending most of the week in 
the larger cities of Maine, combining business 
with pleasure. ; 
It is expected that the State will be in the 
market next week for some emergency coal for 
certain institutions and that the City of Boston 
will seek some coal for its Sewer Division. 


Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager of 
the H. N. Hartwell Sons, Inc., Boston, is back 
at his desk after several weeks’ vacation which 
he spent at his summer place at Duxbury, Mass. 
He says that in view of the lull in the coal trade 
he would now be able to rest up after the hectic 
life of the vacation period. 4 


The City of Boston has purchased 309,000 wat 
lons of fuel oil for five schools using oil burning 
equipment, at a cost of 4.25 cents a gallon. This 
shows a slight saving on the basis of the $7.45 
price made on the 13,000 tons of coal recently de- 
livered to the State institutions and a very decided 
saving on the present inflated market. 





| 
oT 

During the last week, three shipments of bitu- 
minous from Sydney, Cape Breton, have been 
discharged in Boston while one came from Pictou, 
Nova Scotia. These cargoes totaled 25,346 tons 
with an aggregate value of $142,146. The pri $ 
on recent shipments are substantially higher than 
those obtained for earlier cargoes. The Pictoa 
consignment was declared at $7.20 a ton. hed 












ports of foreign coals at Boston in July reach 
94,330 tons with a total declared value of $529,3 
This compares with imports of 43,600 tons 
June valued at $240,625. 


¥ 
a 








tion commission for New York State, is a member of 
the firm of Harvey & Outerbridge, 11 Broadway. 
At the time of the general bituminous strike of 1894, 
the result of efforts made to cut wages in response to 
the panic conditions of 1893, this firm—then located! 
at 29 Broadway—were agents for the Dominion Co 


Scotia coal to Atlantic ports. 





-—— New England-—_, Other 

Carga Bunker Coastwise 
253,428 4,704 139,380 436,79 
248,606 4,199 159,010 471,61 
222,888 3,061 _, 122,744 391,6! 
236,003 3,730 83,970 355, 
176,878 4,714 70,691 294,5 
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| New York Notes 


F, L. Jones has resigned as traffic manager of 
Dexter & Carpenter, effective August Ist. 

F. A. Onderdonk, of Dickson & Eddy, has re- 
turned from a vacation trip to Asbury Park. 

Stanley V. Parkins, of the E. Russell Norton sales 
organization, is away on a vacation to the Catskills. 

Frank J. Milman has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Majestic Coal Co., effective August Ist. 

G. N. Wilson, president of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co., has been enjoying an ocean trip to Panama. 

W. S. Sims, formerly sales manager of the Fort 
Dearborn Coal & Export Co., is now associated with 
the Crescent Fuel Co., of 40 Rector Street. 

J. Henry Davison, president of the Copen Gas 
Coal Mines, Inc., 11 Moore street, has returned 
from a trip to California of five weeks’ duration. 

F. B. Ayers has resigned as traffic manager of 
the Industrial Coal & Coke Corporation, 111 
Broadway, and expects to announce new arrange- 
ments shortly. 

N. C. Callow, sales manager of Lediard & Co., 
17 Battery place, returned the first of the week 
from his farm near Kingston, N. Yjrwhere he 
had been spending part of July. 

The shipping firm of Funch, Edye & Co., 25 Broad- 
way, is prominently mentioned in connection with 
sales of English coal. It is understood that they 
have disposed of more than 100,000 tons. 


John N. Crichton, secretary-treasurer of the Johns- 
town Coal & Coke Co., is now in charge of the com- 
pany’s New, York office. Mr. Crichton has hereto- 
fore been located at the main office in Johnstown. 

Werner Anderson, president of Anderson & 
Anderson, Inc., 299 Madison avenue, was married 
a few days ago to Miss Hazle Washburn, of 
Greenwich, Conn., a leader in the younger social 
set of that town. Mr. Anderson, who was an 
officer in the Aviation Corps during the war, 
organized the company of which he is now the head 
about two years ago. 














Massachusetts Committee. 


Governor Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, 
after several conferences wjth coal men Tuesday, 
has announced the following advisory coal com- 
mittee to co-operate with Herbert Hoover and 
Eugene C. Hultman, fuel administrator of Massa- 
chusetts: B. Preston Clark, representing the 
public; Howard Coonley, head of the industrial 
department of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
Charles R. Gow, president of the Associated In- 
dustries; James J. Phalen, banker, of Hornblower 
& Weeks; A. C. Ratshesky, president of United 
States Trust Company; Frederick S. Snyder, presi- 
dent Boston Chamber of Commerce; Edward W. 
Longley, president Massachusetts Chamber of 
Commerce; and Borden Covell, Robert Grant, 
Seymour B. Willetts and Leonard F. Leighton, 
representing the coal trade. 





Maintenance men at the anthracite collieries of 
the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., near Hazleton, Pa., 
quit work on Thursday as a protest against the 
shipment of steam sizes from storage. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced on Thursday that new priority orders 
‘would be issued shortly in connection with the 
Government’s program of coal distribution. 
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ARTICLE APPROVED 


Correspondent Thinks Well of Material Con- 


cerning Purchasing Agents’ Methods. 





To THE EpiTor: 


Article on page 253 entitled “Soc, It to ’Em” is 
well worth re-reading. Unless a coal salesman has 
had experience “on the road” the gratuitous insults 
of the small-company purchasing agent would seem 
incredible. Perhaps the coal fraternity get some of 
the acid he keeps in store for the insistent Shylock, 
whe does not realize that No! is No! but continues 
to hang on and take up the time of the buyer after 
he has made a final decision. 

t is certain that for the next six months and maybe 
longer the market will take all available free coal 
and strong personal influence may have to be exerted 
to get even a small proportion of the fuel needed. 

Again, we see why independent mining companies 
with small, thin vein coal have to make hay while 
the sun shines, or the scarcity lasts, for on all other 
occasions their product is scorned both by the re- 
tailers and consumers. Labor as a body has little 
to offer in criticism of such actions on the part of 
capital, for does not the union force ‘employers to 
pay equal wages for both the good and the poor, 
the faithful and the lame-duck employees? Fast or 
slow, all equal. 

The profiteers may not receive much comfort from 
the sentiments of their critics, but this is a selfish 
world and it is wise sometimes to put ourselves in 
the other fellow’s place and wonder what we would 
do under like circumstances, remembering with St. 
Paul “that the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak” ; 
also, a more worldly text, “It all depends on whose 
ox is gored.” DRUMMER, 


| Buffalo Notes 


Frank Wilson, of Brantford, Canada, was here 
this week on his way to the hard coal mines to look 
up the situation there. 

















Walter D. Skillicorn, auditor of the Punxsutaw- 
ney and Onondaga coal companies, has gone to Sil- 
ver Lake on his annual vacation. 

Wonderful how forgotten coal comes to the sur- 
face. A jobber reports an offer of about 1,000 cars 
of mostly old slack, but of good quality, besides a 
big lot of coke breeze. 

J. R. Barnett has been made a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce committee for distributing 
coal, The committee has not done much along that 
line yet, but will be ready when needed. 

The local and canal craft that turns a wheel by 
using oil for fuel is running along as though there 
was no coal shortage. The price is eight cents a 
gallon, and has not gone up. 

The amount of soft coal coming in by lake fell to 
57,700 tons for July, The total for the season is 
832.910 tons, It is expected that the movement will 
increase as soon as the car situation is better. 

The local Bituminous Coal Association has held 
a meeting and placed itself on record as ready at 
any time to co-operate with the authorities in mak- 
ing a proper distribution of coal, So far there does 
not seem to be much that can be done in the matter. 

tars reported that the city waterworks has about 
40 days’ supply of coal in sight, and some of the 
jobbers who have taken good care of their cus- 
tomers, say that they are by no means at the end of 
their stocks. It is the consumer who would not 
listen to advice, or who has small storage room 
who is badly off. 


E RUSSELL NORTON | 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
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| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


OR SALE—When strike is over. Prod- 
uct of good washery on Lackawanna at 
Scranton, about seven cars a day. W. H. 
Blight, 612 Hulett Building, Elmira, N. Y. 











OFFICE MANAGER-SALESMAN 
[DESIRES connection in New York City, 

either executive or sales capacity. At 
present located New England _ territory, 
formerly identified with New York trade. 
Consider salary or commission, Address “Box 
3A,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 


COAL business, steel coal storage, feed 
store and dwelling in growing town, 
Central New York State. Don’t reply un- 
less interested seriously. Price under cost. 
$20,000. Address “Box J8,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





WANTED 


IGH class salesman familiar with New 

York State and Western New England 
trade, this territory being the natural outlet 
for Central Pennsylvania. Mines owned by 
an old established coal house. Address “Box 
J5’”, care of Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 


IVER coal dredging plant on the Schuyl- 
kill near Pottsville. Equipped in the lat- 
est manner, self generating electric plant for 
the operation of motors, 8 in. suction pump 
capacity 2,000 gals. P.M., sidetrack for direct 
loading into cars. Plant capable of large 
production. Best coal in Schuylkill County. 
Price one-half investment cost to liquidate 
operating company. For further particulars 
apply New England Fuel & Supply Co., 73 
Water St., Boston, Mass. 


ANTHRACITE COAL MINE 
FOR SALE 


LOCATED ON PHILADELPHIA & READING AND 
PENNSYLVANIA RRS. 

Large amount of mineable coal available. Has a 
Breaker (600 tons capacity) and other improve- 
ments so that mining can be produced in 
very short time. Can be made into 


very prosperous producing mine. 
Large tonnage of Anthracite coal of best quality 


Address “Box 2A” care of Saward’s Journal 


DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


bought or 








NEW YORK 











Coal Freight Rates 


We quote below, as a matter of record, the new freight rates from certain 
southwestern Pennsylvania districts, as reported by the Connellsville 
“Courier.” 


TO EASTERN POINTS 


Connellsville, Paes > 
Westmoreland, Originating District 
’ 


Pittsb’g Fairmont urg Latrobe 
Rate per Gross Ton of 2,240 lbs, (9) (8) (7) (6) 
Baltimore, Md. (Track Deliv.) (7.2.02 .8- $3.24 $3.09 $2.94 $2.84 
Chester, Pal (P.. -R. UR.) 2c eee eee 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Chester, Pa. (P:- &@R:)0..5 eeeeeeee 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Harrisburg, Pa. (PB) Re RP eek) eee 2.73 2.58 2.43 Boo 
Johnstown, Pa; (B.&O))..0.heeeeeeeee 1.39 1.39 
‘Johnstown, Pa. (P. Ro Rae 1.64 1.64 
Sebanon, Pa, PR, Rand Pe hee 3.11 2.96 2.81 271 
News York, N.Y. (37th St) epee 3.49 3.34 3.19 3.09 
New, York, N. Y.-((Bklyn:)- oo. eee 3.62 3.47 S.32 See 
Philadelphia —. ..i:.etecicee cee oe eee 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Sparrows ) Points .é:c.0.-6 eee eee 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Steelton; Pa.’ oii sesncce coe eee 205} 2.58 2.43 05 
South ‘Bethlehem: “Pay C2 se.ee eee ee 3.36 3.21 3.06 2.96 
Syracuse. N. (Yee ens ae ee 3.36 3.21 3.06 2.96 
To ATLANTIC PORTS via P. R: R: 
Greenwich, focal) 3). 95:. +2000. oee eee 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Greenwich export So. hese) ee 272 2.47 2.42 ZoOe 
South Amboy, F. O. B. vessels ........ 3.14 2.99 2.84 2.74 
Farsimus. /Cove ec. iss ice eee 3.19 3.04 2.89 2.79 
(Sreetiville: a 4.) Bcc Ae ee ee ee 3.19 3.04 2.89 2.79 
Gantony Balto. ocal eee. oe ee eee 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Gantonebalto, wexport (se eaneer eee 2.65 2.50 2.35 2.25 
To ATLANTIC PORTS via B. & O. 
SiaGeorgenCoal Piers. - pore eee 2.99 3.34 
Siccorgec iors Pcportaee eee eee 3.14 2.99 
Philadelphians mlcocala ns eee eee 3.24 3.09 
Philadelphia for Export ................ 2/2 2.47 
Curlisi Bay? Bocall smeeeene eee a ee 3.24 3.09 
Gartis Bay for) Exports, .-.,. 00 eee 2.65 2.50 
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south of the Pennsylvania State line to Johnstown is $1.76 per net ton, Rates to 
Johnston from Greensburg and Latrobe groups apply specifically from point of 
origin to destination. 
The Connellsville rate applies to shipments from points on the Southwest 
Branch of the Pennsylvania railroad south of Ruffsdale; from points on the 
Pittsburg, Virginia & Charleston and points on the Monongahela River railroad. 
The Fairmont rate on shipments via the Baltimore & Ohio applies to ship-— 
ments from points east of Suterville, Pa.; from points on the Smithfield & 
Masontown Branch and from the Fairmont Region of West Virginia. 
Rates to Western Points. 


Pittsburg Upp ower 

Per Net Ton of 2,000 Lbs. Group C’ville C’viller | 
(1) (2) (3) 

Canton), O30 2... <ceReenrnnns. «+. $1.59 $1.65 $1.84 
Chicago.01l] Se eae een. «ss 2 O09 3.09 3.09 
Cleveland) +. Om terete rei. 6.6 ss 1.84 1.90 199 
Colgmbusy) OSes css. ss 1.89 2.02 2.148 | 
Detroit, *Mich® y.. cee ote ae... 2.58 2.58 2.58 
bnidiana. Harbor, ind seem ee... 3.09 3.09 3.09 
Toledo, (Oy cei ee ees 2.39 2.39 2.39 
Y Oungstowi],.1© Gece nee... - 1.34 1.42 1.58 — 
akeos Ports —aesee eee 6) ee 1.66 1.72 1.81. 
To CANADIAN BASING POINTS. 


Buffalo; ‘N.Y. 2.39 


2.39 


Port Maitland, Ont. 


‘ 
2.39 
SSO e hos... Hee 2.24 239 
These rates apply in a general way to shipments from the territory described. 
There are, however, numerous extensions to the specific rates quoted and in 
ach case before applying the rate as a basis for freight charges the shipper or / 
consignee should determine the exact location of the mine from which the busi- 
ness will move, then refer to the Tariff naming the rate in question. : 
The Pittsburg District includes points east as far as Latrobe and south on } 
the Southwest Branch to and including Ruffsdale; south to, but not including — 
Brownsville on the Pittsburg, Virginia & Charleston railroad, eastward to 5 
Dawson on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, and eastward to Dickerson Run and 


southwest to and including Brownsville on the New York Central lines. 


tor except Braznell and all Monongahela River railroad points; New York 


*The rate from points on the Monongahela Railway in the Fairmont grour 








STORROW MADE CONSIGNEE 


Will Have Complete Charge of Distribution 
of Coal in Massachusetts. 


Boston, August 4.—Governor Cox, of Massachu- 
setts, has appointed James J. Storrow, former Fuel 
Administrator during the war, as Massachusetts Fuel 
Consignee. In this position, Mr. Storrow will be 
consigned all the coal that enters that state and he 
will be assisted in the regulation and distribution 
of coal supplies by the advisory committee. They 
will have powers similar to those of the wartime 
Fuel Administrator and its advisory committee. The 
consignee will find it necessary, stated the governor, 
to obtain credits of from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
a month to finance the purchase of coal, which 
money will eventually be paid back by the dealers 
to whom the coal is assigned, 

The appointment of a Consignee is in accordance 
with the recommendations of Secretary Hoover and 
is intended to prevent profiteering and the changing- 
the-way-bill evil and to eliminate the speculator. 
Under this plan no dealer can get coal direct from 
the mines but all must get it from the Consignee. 

Mr. Storrow has appointed the following com- 
mittees: Committee to finance coal deliveries, Alfred 
L, Aiken, president of the National Shawmut Bank; 
Phillip Stockton, president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company; Daniel G. Wing, president of the First 
National Bank, and Robert Winsor, of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. 

Committee which will fix the retail prices. B. 
Preston Clark and Fuel Administrator Hultman. 
The distribution of tidewater coal will be in charge 
of Seymour B. Willett. The organization of the 
executive offices in the State House was left in 
charge of Mr. Clark with Charles R. Gow and 
Secretary Howie. 

Railroad advisory committee, Howard N. Briscoe, 
president of the Boston & Albany Railroad; James 
H. Hustis, president of the Boston & Maine, and 
E, J. Pearson, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. W. A. Clark, president 
of the New England Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
was added to the committee, and Albert A. Schaefer 
was named as its counsel, 


E. W. Longley was chosen treasurer of the ad- 
visory committee and David H. Howie was made 
executive secretary. 

Howard Coonley was named chairman of the 
committee to organize local committees with Fuel 
Administrator Hultman, James J. Phalen, A. C. 
Ratshesky and E. W. Yongley to assist him, 


Elizabeth’s Coal Supply. 


EvizaABETH, N. J., August 3.—Elizabeth coal 
dealers state that their bins are fast emptying of 
anthracite and that before the strike ends there may 
not be a scuttleful left. 

3ituminous is more plentiful. Local industries 
may not be affected, at least not right away. 
George L. Wodey, assistant general manager of 
the Moore plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, said that his plant has sufficient fuel 
to keep running for more than a month. Orders 
have been sent in for coal, but nothing has been 
heard from them. ; 

Walter F. Dixon, works manager of the Singer 
factory, said that “there is no need to worry.” 
He declared that his concern has accommoda- 
tions to hold large surplus supplies and that these 
are always kept well filled. 

“We have enough to last us for a long time,” 
the manager stated. . 

The coal shortage will hit the smaller plants in 
this vicinity because of their inability to carry a 
big supply. 


The third cargo of British coal to arrive in 
Boston during the strike, came to port Tuesday 
on the freighter Oakwin of the Furness-Withy 
line from North Shields, England, and consigned 
to the New Haven R. R. She brought 4,018 tons 
which began to be discharged the following day 
at the South Boston coal pocket of the road. 
Several other shiploads of coal are on the way 
to this port, and due to arrive in the next two 
weeks. The Ramon de Larringa is expected August 
9th from Liverpool with a full cargo, the Alness is 
due August 8th from Penarth, Wales and the Stagpool 
about August 12th from Shields. 


Central points east of Dickerson Run, including Connellsville Transfer, and — 
points on the Baltimore & Ohio, Dawson to Point Marion, Pa. 


























age of anthracite coal is facing the city, according — 
to statements made by local dealers. 

“We are only supplying the very immediate © 
needs of our customers,” explained E. V. Sidell in — 
discussing the situation. “We have nothing on — 
hand but pea coal and it is uncertain when cars 
of this kind of coal will turn up. We have known ~ 
bakeries which have changed their grates so 
they can use pea coal, because we cannot supply — 
them with stove coal. In the fall the situation 
would be a more serious and unfortunate one 
and we are naturally hoping the conditions will 
be improved soon.” “ 

“Coal shipments are very uncertain,” declared 
the office of Collingwood & Seaman, “and the — 
supply is very limited. All we have and can get~ 
is pea coal and that was mined last April before 
the strike.” ‘ 

The E,. A. Underhill yard and that of D. W. 
Wilbur reported a small supply of pea coal on 
hand with only necessary orders being filled. r 

“We, too, have only pea coal,” was the state-— 
ment issued by R. B. Kelley & Son, “and we can _ 
not tell when we will have more. Even after the 
strike situation is remedied, there are priority 
shipments which are due in the northwest.” a 





-_—_ 


Activity Without Much Profit. 


It might be questioned whether too much energy 
is not expended in making sales where the margin — 
of profit is too small (or, in some cases, where there 
is no profit at all). These sales swell the totals and 
keep men employed, but it does not get the business 
outfit anywhere to turn over a large production with- 
out adding anything to capital; and in the meantime 
equipment is wearing out. a 

It creates also a false position in the labor world. 
Labor remains employed on an inflated basis, unem- 
ployment decreases, and there has even developed in — 
some lines a scarcity of workers. All this aids in 
keeping the wage scale higher than it is proportion- 
ately entitled to, in comparison with other costs at. 
the present time. And all this is bad for the develop- — 
ment of a well-founded prosperity—Bache Review. 
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Talbot Coal Corporation 


SHIPPERS 
BITUMINOUS 


STEAM. — GAS = SMITHING 


149 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone Cortlandt 8161 






FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 53824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
H. E. BURKE, Easterm Representative Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 


COMMERCIAL COAL CO., Inc. 
| —— BUNKERS — 


Supplied at all U. S. Atlantic Ports 
Depots at Export Cargoes Supplied 
Azores Islands—Gibraltar Standard Pocahontas and New River Coals 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


London Agents Christiania Agents 
Moxey, Savon & Co., Ltd. Robt. Nilson & Nyquist 
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NEEDS OF NORTHWEST 


Usually Gets Around Ten Millions by Water 
and Some by Rail. 


Minneapotis, Minn., Aug. 2.—With the rationing 
of coal, the frantic efforts being put forth to get 
something started in the way of coal production, and 
the general upset attendant upon the prolonged coal 
strike, there is one thing that runs entirely true to 
form. That is the strident, not to say raucous and 
cacophanous demand from the Northwest, for priority 
—for a complete supply of its needs, lest the people 
freeze to death. They may, and indeed do, differ vio- 
lently upon numerous pcints attendant upon the fuel 
business, but when it comes to a shortage there is 
unanimity, 100 per cent. 

The quondam fuel commissioner of former days, 
whose capacity for differentiation was such that cere- 
brum and cerebellum seemed to take opposite views, 
right hand disputed with left, and the entire anatomy 
seemed to be set on edge against other members of 
the same physical structure, aligned with all the rest 
when it came to a question of coal shortage. Not 
only aligned, but worked up a mighty showing of a 
requirement of 24,000,000 tons of fuel in one single 
winter, to guard against the ever attendant “freezing 
to death,” 

The Northwest is indeed something of a hyper- 
borean region. The thermometer sometimes has a 
range of 140 degrees during a year. Fuel is needed 
for heating six to seven months of the year,. often 
more. Five months at least require steady heating, 
during which consumption proceeds despite the occa- 
sional periods when it seems to be very limited. 

The Northwest is different from the rest of the 
territory drawing on the anthracite fields and the 
eastern bituminous fields, in that through its systems 
of coal docks on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
it stores its winter fuel before the close of lake nay- 
igation. The remainder of the buying territory can 
obtain fuel as it needs it; and therefore does not need 
to anticipate its needs to the point of physical storing 
of its requirements before December Ist. 


Lake Movement Is Variable. 


A scrutiny of the tonnages carried up the lakes for 
a period of years will reveal some strange eccen- 
tricities. Some years there have been heavy ship- 
ments and the carry-over on April Ist showed up 
very large, indicating that the amount sent forward 
was largely in excess of consumption. Other years 
have shown less tonnage sent up but a considerable 
tonnage still carried over. 

The movement from the docks is not a positive in- 
dication of the amount used or required for the North- 
west. There is a small amount of anthracite which 
is sent forward all-rail. Some of it is due to a short- 
age developing in desired sizes and more of it, be- 
cause of the reduced breakage as compared with the 
lake route. On the bituminous end, the variation is 
even larger. At times the all-rail fields of Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky are keen and hungry for busi- 
ness, and ship coal to the Northwest at prices which 
undersell the dock coal. So the docks sometimes get 
a greater proportion of the needs of the Northwest 
than at other times. Changing freight rates serve to 
extend or reduce the trade area available to the docks. 

On the other hand, the dock concerns are sometimes 
so keen for business that the matter of a difference 
in price will not stand in the way of getting it. There 
are times when coal on the docks looks like a liability 
unless it can be turned into money, and the rule be- 
comes to get the money, whether much or little. The 
former preferable, of course, but the latter is not 
ignored, 

The minimum needs of the Northwest are what 
must be considered at this time, and they cannot be 
determined beyond an approximation which must be 
tentative due to the uncertainty of what the all-rail 
fields will be able to do for the Northwest during the 
winter. If it could be assured that there would be 
a surplus available from the all-rail district during 
the winter, that would make a big difference. If pro- 
duction shall resume in the near future, during Au- 
gust, the probabilities are that before January Ist 
there would be bituminous coal available from the all- 


rail mines. 
<< 





It is the smallest item which threatens the most 
trouble—anthracite. The needs of this district in an- 
thracite are about standing still, despite the growth 
of population. From 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 tons of 
anthracite of all sizes will serve the Northwest and 
might leaye a little surplus from the larger figure. 
The high price is diverting business to substitutes such 
as smokeless, coke and other fuels. A continuation 
of high prices will mean less demand. Lower prices 
would mean a little more, 

On soft coal, Secretary Hoover’s estimate of 10,- 
000,000 to 11,000,000 tons, including Lake Superior 
points in Canada, is about right. The American 
Northwest has gotten along on 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
tons. Present indications are that the industrial re- 
quirements will continue to be under rather than over 
the average, despite the good crops which mean better 
business. So long as the strikes threaten, business 
will hesitate and buying will ho!d back. And, as sug- 
gested heretofore, there is likely to be some aid from 
the rail-shipping mines which will ease the pressure 
upon the docks, 

It would seem as though the figures available from 
war-time ought to give a very good basis upon which 
to attempt to stock the docks for the coming winter. 
Let there be a reasonable apportionment, based on 
actual sales as shown by the permits during those 
times, for a supply to last until February 15th. Let 
the industrial requirements be apportioned on the 
basis of consumption during the past two years, as 
shown by bills covering actual purchases revealed by 
the books. 

With a similar tonnage requirement apportioned for 
the next six months for industrial needs, adjusted as 
special circumstances then or now shall justify more 
or less supply, the distribution could be spread so as 

guard against congesting shipments all one way. 
The Northwest could be assured so many cargoes 
per week or per month, spread to avoid congestion 
and to leave as much as possible for other districts. 

These figures should be handled cautiously to guard 
against any attempt at bulling the requirements in 
order to play safe. In an emergency, all sections 
must accept the fairest treatment for all as being 
fairest to each. 


Dealers Have Coal Display. 


Rome, N. Y., August 3.—The retail coal merchants 
of Rome, in connection with the Greater Rome Ex- 
position, an industrial exhibition, are conducting an 
educational exhibit of the coal business, producing 
and retailing. Through the courtesy of the Hudson 
Coal Co. they were able to secure the model of the 
Loree breaker, with its companion exhibits. The co- 
operation of other producing companies has also been 
secured, 

To bring the retail side before the consumer the 
dealers have prepared a comparison of their purchase 
prices and selling prices for 1914 and 1922. In addi- 
tion they have prepared a chart showing the retailer’s 
gross margin and his cost of doing business. 

Believing in advocating the use of the small sizes 
of anthracite, the dealers are showing coal as it 
comes from the mine shaft, representing 2,000 pounds, 
and then show all the sizes and their proportion of 
poundage as prepared from the original 2,000 pounds. 
Having shown the large percentage of small sizes to 
give a practical application of their uses, the next 
step was to arrange for a display of stove and heater 
grates, names and number, which can burn the small 
sizes satisfactorily. ' 

Through customers who are using these sizes the 
coal men of Rome were able to get the names and 
numbers of those stoves, which give a substantive 
and practical proof for the consumers of the advisa- 
bility of using the small sizes, 

With various other exhibits, the dealers feel that 
they have at least attempted a partial education of 
the public in and about Rome, and as far as they 
know it is the only practical application of educa- 
tional publicity ever attempted in this section of 
the State. 

The exposition closes Saturday of this week. 


A King Koal Karnival recently held at Henryetta, 
Okla., was attended by approximately 40,000 people. 





COSGROVE CONVENTION 


Department Heads and Managers Hold Three- 
Day Session at Johnstown. 


The fifth annual meeting of Cosgrove & Co. was 
held at the Fort Stanwix Hotel, Johnstown, Pa., on 
July 24th, 25th and 26th. Approximately 100 de~ 
partment heads and managers were present when th 
conference began. ’ ; 

An exceptionally fine business program featured the 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday, followed by a day’s 
outing at Bedford Springs, Pa., on Wednesday. 

The sessions opened at 1 p. m., July 24th, in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms of the Stanwix Hotel, 
with John C. Cosgrove as chairman. Mayor Joseph j 
Cauffiel of Johnstown delivered the address of wel-_ 
come to the convention on behalf of the city, while 








— 


, 

company. : " 
The following business program was carried out, — 
following the introduction of new members by Meg 
Carver: | 
Western operating report, by R. B. Mitchell, gen-— 


H. J. Meehan, genera! manager. } 
Western sales report, by W. R. Kernohan, western _ 
sales manager. E | 
Eastern sales report, by P. J. Wilson, eastern sales _ 
manager. ; ; 
Sales problems of 1922 and the Cosgrove policyag | 
by Enoch Carver, Jr., general sales manager. { 
Accidents, by E. O. Cramer, insurance manager. 


4 
Credit Matters Discussed. : 
Py 
3 


The business sessions reconvened Tuesday morning, 
with A. K, Cosgrove as chairman, and the following 


Credits—steam trade, by H. T. Sullivan, eastern” 
credit manager. ‘ 

Credits—domestic trade, by J. A. Carney, wester: 
credit manager. ; 

Special operating reports, by operating department 
officials. 

Special sales reports, by sales department force. 
Special financial reports, by finance department 
heads. > 

After a buffet lunch was served, the final session 
was called to order by H. J. Meehan. The following 
program was carried out: 


Mixed-pressure turbines, by H. V. Brown, special 
: 







cy 


( 
program was offered: 3 | 
7 


engineer. ; 
The value of a sales contract, by P. J. Wilson, 
eastern sales manager. ' 
Coal stripping, by F, T. Fitzharris, engineer. 
Recollections of coal property finance, by John C. 
Cosgrove. 
Opinions of the partners, by John C. Cosgrove, AS 
K. Cosgrove, H. J. Meehan, and Enoch Carver, Jr. 
Following this program, the convention decided to 
meet at Marion, IIl., in 1923. 
The entertainment program consisted of a dinner | 
at the Greystone Hunt Club on Monday night, the 
annual banquet at the Fort Stanwix Hotel on Tues- 
day night, at which session Cosgrove Efficiency Medals 
were presented to R. B. Michell, general superin- 
tendent of western mines, B, H. Schull, his assistant, 
and R, G. Reynolds, mine foreman at Franco No. 1 
mine, and a trip to Bedford Springs, Pa., on Wednes- 
day. 
The feature of the trip to Bedford was a ball 
game between the sales department and the operating 
department, which ended with a victory for the 
salesmen 9 to 7. The balance of the day was spent 
in golf matches and tennis tourneys, with an in- 
formal dinner at the Springs Hotel in the evening. — 
This convention was voted by the partners of the 
Cosgrove organization as being the best ever. The 
committee in charge of arrangements was composed 
of Messrs. P, T. Bearer, A. S. Wilson, F, T. Fitz-— 
harris, H. T. Sullivan, H. E. Barber, P. J. Wilson, 
R. B. Mitchell and W. R. Kernohan, 
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Send in your order for SAWARD’S ANNuAL, the 
standard book of coal trade statistics. Price $2.50. 











The WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900. South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 
1181 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 
Telephone 2504 Stagg 
SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
163 6th St. and Gowanus Canal 
Telephone 4900 South 
FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Foot of Clinton St. and Jamaica Bay 
Telephone 761 Far Rockaway 
CEDARHURST (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Yard and Pockets 
Yard and Pockets 
Yard and Pockets 


Yard and Pockets 


DO YOU WANT COAL? 


Will You Pay a Premium? 


If so, address the advertiser giving 
full details as to requirements. 


“COAL,” Care of Saward’s Journal 








FUEL COMPANY 





Shippers’ of Bituminous 


From 


NON-UNION MINES 


HIGH AND LOW VOLATILE 


GENERAL OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
Fayette T.&T. Bldg. Pennsylvania Bldg. Munsey Bldg. 
Uniontown, Pa. Philadelphia Baltimore 


APRON CONVEYORS 


Are without question the most economical means of 
transferring coal from a lower level to loading height. 
Fewer men are required,—power consumption is 
lower,—dependable, uninterrupted service is always 
assured. 


Let us send complete information on all types of 
FAIRMONT Conveyors. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Fairmont West Va. 
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Does the Work 
of Six to Ten Laborers 


Not our claim—but the report of one of many 
users of 


The Haiss Path Digging Loader 


Handling sand, stone, coal, coke, ashes and other 
loose materials around your plant by hand, is ex- 
pensive. 


Haiss Tcaders will cut the cost of doing this work and 
will do it more quickly. It is the mod- 
ern, efficient and economical means 
for handling loose materials. 


Ask for Bulletin 820 


The George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. 
New York 


Established 1892 


Representatives 
throughout the 
world 


i 
eco. Bo PA 
mentee” MATERIAL AANedRCREQUIPHENT 


M 8 





LONDON CARDIFF NEW YORK PARIS — 


96, Gresham House, Exchange Bldgs, 1 Broadway 22 Place de la 
Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 Madeleine 


D. L. & SON 


Telegrams: , Telegrams: 
London “Civism’’ New York “Civism”’ 
Cardiff ‘*Civism’”’ Paris ‘*Civismic”’ 


BRITISH COALS 
EXPORT 


BUNKERING AT ALL PORTS 


Boiler Insurance 


Coal that burns up clean, with a minimum of 
ash, helps keep your boilers in good condition. 
There is no heavy ash, no big clinkers to clog— 
repair costs are greatly reduced. 














Send for our representative to give you facts on 
Solar Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas Coals and Coke. 


Telephone today Cortland 8130. 


YNKOO 


COAL MINING 
COMPANY, JVC 
149 Broadway 
New York City 











| Cincinnati Notes | 


J. Dillon, of the Mitchell-Dillon Coal Co., 
Chicago, was in the city on Monday. 

M. D. Bell, of the Conant Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., 
was a Cincinnati business visitor on Tuesday. 

Sid Moss, of the United Collieries, is down at his 
company’s mine near Ashland, Ky., this week. 

John M. Robinson, of the Marquette Coal & Coke 
Co., was visiting the Cincinnati coal offices on Tues- 
day. 

C. A. McKamey, of the Central Coal Co., Indian- 
apolis, was conferring with several Cincinnati coal 
offices on Monday. 

S. Buca, has resigned his position with the Amer- 
ican Export & Inland Coal Corporation and will make 
a new connection. 

W. J. Pritchard, general manager of the Pritchard 
Coal Companies, Huntington, W. Va. was in Cin- 
cinnati on Tuesday. 

R. J. Cawthorne, of the Varilla Coal Corporation, 
Pineville, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Tuesday, con- 
ferring with operators. 
president of the Blue Diamond 
has gone to Scotland for 


Alex Bonnyman, 
Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
a few months. 

John M. Stirnkorb, sales manager of the Reliance 
Coal and Coke Co., is back from a vacation of two 
weeks up the lakes. 

C. A. Winnie, of the Winnie Coal Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was here last week trying to arrange 
for fuel supplies. 

Calvin Holmes, of Knoxville, Tenn., vice-president 
of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., was up to visit his 
company’s Cincinnati office last week. 

W. H. Schilderink, of the Taylor Coal Co., 
Chicago, was back among his Cincinnati friends for 
a day or two last week. 

R. B. Isner, western sales manager of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co., is spending a few days this week 
in Charleston, W. Va 

A. H. Christian, resident manager of the Old Do- 
minion Coal Co., was at Huntington, W. Va., for a 
few days last week. 

John A. Emslie, of the Boone Coal Co., is visiting 
the mining properties of the Creech Coal Co., at 
Twila, Ky., this week. 

Julius B. Ratterman, general manager of the Blue 
Ash Coal Co., made a business visit to Portsmouth, 
Ohio, on Monday. 

C. K. Wagner, of the Kentucky Block Fuel Co., 
Jonancy, Ky., was in the city on Friday, seeing the 
coal offices. 

Ernest A, Spreen, who recently resigned from the 
management of the Indianapolis, Ind., office of C. M. 
Moderwell & Co., has accepted an engagement with 
the Virginia Fuel Co. 

Clarence M. Andrus, traffic manager of the Otis 
Steel Co., Cleveland, is making his headquarters here 
for the present, trying to buy fuel supplies for his 
company. 

C. R. Taylor, of the Northwestern Coal Co., and 
the (Consolidation Coal 'Co., Cleveland, was in Cincin- 
nati last week seeing what could be done to further 
lake movements. 

S. R. Jennings, president of the Floyd-Elkhorn 
Coal Corporation, Johnson City, Tenn., was at the 
Cincinnati office of his company for a few days last 
week. 

S. H. Meems, vice-president of the Diamond Block 
Coal Co., Bluefield, W. Va., and R. F. Haskins, of 
Hazard, Ky., its general manager, were among the 
city’s visitor’s last week. 

I. H. Buchaman, general manager of the Clay 
County Coal Co., of Hima, Ky., and of the Willis- 
Harlan Coal Co., of Pathfork, Ky., was conferring 
with associates in Cincinnati on Monday. 

R. S. Bane, of the Northeastern Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was in Cincinnati on Tuesday, giving the 
managers of the new coal credit association here 
pointers on how to run the new organization. 
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W. J. Magee, of the Carbon Fuel Co., and K, L. 
Douglas of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, were called to 
Washington Saturday to act on Secretary Hoover's 
committee to oversee the distribution of coal under 
the priority plan. 

J. A. Dalton, of the Main Island Creek Coal Co., 
Omar, W. Va., Frank C. Houston of Cincinnati, and 
others of this city have organized the Associates’ 
Oil & Gas Co., with headquarters at Welch, W. Va., 


with a capitalization of half a million dollars, to — 


develop coal and gas lands in Kentucky, 

There was a meeting of the Hazard Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association at the Sinton Hotel on Friday at 
which J. T. Hatfield, of the Hatfield Coal Co., chair- 
man, R. A. Hoard, of Hazard, secretary, H. K. 
English, of the Kenmont Coal Co., Lexington, George 
M. Kearns, of the Kearns Coal Co: Cincinnati, and 
Carel Robinson, of the Rockhouse Coal Co., Blackie, 
Ky., were Inamed as a committee to co-operate in the 
Hoover plan of coal distribution. 


Fairmont Notes | 


C. H. Jenkins, secretary, Hutchinson Coal Co., is 
back from a trip to Charleston. 

Brooks Fleming, assistant to president, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., was a business visitor in Charleston 
last week. 

A. C. Beeson, general superintendent, Four States 
Coal Company, Worthington, W. Va., was a business 
visitor to Fairmont. 

A. T. Carnahan, president, Deaker Corporation, 
Akron, Ohio, was a recent business visitor to Fair- 
mont in the interest of coal holdings of this Company 
in this region. 

Col. C. W. Watson, president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company, with offices in New York City, 
is spending a few days with his family at the Watson 
Farms in Fairmont. 

J. V. Gibson, president, LaRue By-Product Coal 
Co., Kingwood, W. Va., was in Fairmont a few days 
ago, conferring with officers of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association. 

George S. Brackett, secretary, Northern West Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association, spent Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday with his family at Mt. Lake 
Park, Md., returning to Fairmont Tuesday morning. 

W. D. Reed, secretary, Fairmont-Masontown Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va., paid a visit to their Dale 
mine properties near Buckhannon last week. This 
company contemplates opening their mine this week. 











Nova Scotia Shipments. 


Shipments of coal from the mines in Nova 
Scotia for the six months ended June 30, 1922, 
compared with same period of 1921 were: 


Company 1921 1922 
Dominion CoaliGon.ee- ee: 1,200,924 777,693 
Sprmehill eee ee eee 170,918 133,174 

Total) Soar aveete ae 1,371,842 910,867 
N.2S2 Steel uae oals Conn 216,069 160,022 
Acadia CoalCo, neue eer e 170,442 125,489 
Intercolonial) GoaleGowe. 71,533 48,944 

Total®. saan teers 1,829,886 1,245,322 


Compiled frcm Maritime Mining Record, 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River 
and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 
shown in the following table, with comparison for 
a year ago: 


Week 7—Cars 1922—, -——Cars 1921— 
Ended Anth. Bit. Anth. Bit. 
July Sie eee 411 642 3,888 3,169 
Julyeesouneree 434 481 3,317 2,729 
Jiulya Sa eet 874 491 2,991 2,372 
Julyo22 eee 433 445 3,247 2,959 


The Elkins Fuel Co., of Morgantown, W. Va., has 
taken over the interests of the Scott Coal Co. of that 
city. Claude Scott is now associated with the Elkins 
Fuel Co. 


coal, held its annual outing and clambake last Thurs 


| 
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| General Notes |. 


The Westchester County Building Material Men’s 
Association, many of whose members also handle 
















day at Huckleberry Island, near New Rochelle, N. \ 


“Keeping up to date in safety methods in cog 
mining” is the title of a treatise that has just been 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Those inter 
ested can obtain copies by writing to Washington. 


As a result of the coal situation the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has curtailed 
operations at its by-product coke plant. Only two 
batteries are now in operation, as compared with six 
a short time ago. 


George E. Singley, field secretary of the Peat] 
sylvania Retail Coal Association, of Reading, Pa., 
and family called on Friend Sidell of Poughkeep : 
sie, recently, while touring the beautiful Hudson. 
Meorce is popular among coal people. 


The old Jackson Street coal pier in Philadelphia, 
which was abandoned by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
road about three years ago, has been acquired by Me 
city in connection with certain improvement wor 
now under way. The pier will be removed, 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railway has jus 
placed a rush order for 1,000 steel coal cars. Since 
the first of the year the company has ordered about 
$10,0000,000 of new equipment, which looks as if th 
management was expecting good business when th 
strikes are over. 


W. A. Prinsen, secretary of the Northwestern Coa 
Dock Operators’ Association, Minneapolis, has been 
named Assistant Federal Fuel Administrator for the 
Northwest. He is a traffic expert and will be in 
Washington advising on the situation during the 
summer. 

All the southern roads, except the Virginian, are 
having a hard time now. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has been hard hit, apparently, and yet some financial 
commentators refer to the stock going on the dividend 
list in the near future. We would say it would take 
some time to recover from present upset. \ 

During the first half of 1922, 829 men have been 
killed by accidents at coal mines as compared with 
1,001 during the first six months last year, a decrease 
of 172 fatalities, or 17 per cent. The output of coal 
declined 14 per cent, the fatality rates for the two six 
months’ periods being 4.13 for 1921 and 3.97 for 1%? 
per million tons, 

Coal men who contemplate attending the cu 
convention at Richfield Springs, N. Y., in Septe 
and touring from the Metropolitan territory, will be 
glad to learn that the crossing midway up the Hudson 
River at’ Poughkeepsie is now furnished with three 
ferryboats, making the best service possible for those 
going via the Catskill Mountains and Oneonta. 

The E. E. White Coal Co., Glen White, W. Va 
is arranging to spend between $200,000 and $300.0 
on improvements at its mines in the Winding Gu 
field. A shaft will be sunk to the No. 3 seam, new 
equipment installed at the present openings, additional 
houses built for the miners and other work carried « a 
with a view to increasing the output to 2,500 t a 


day. 
Perhaps it would be in order to report to 
the Fuel Administrator those folk who, when 


solicited for orders, state that they have three to 
six months’ supply on hand. There has been too 
much loose talk along that line and some checking up 
of their. figures by those with the more or less a3- 
sumed authority of administrators might be advan 
tageous. 

Henry Ford advocates higher wages on the rail 
roads.. That would be all right if we are to ‘ols 
the example of countries ,with depreciated currenci: 
and get everything on a high, inflated basis. But a 
solid basis is better, and everything that went 1 
should be restored as nearly as possible. They neve 
do get entirely back, but inflation is to be avoided 
Those who want higher nominal wages can probabl 
find employment in Germany, where the depreciatic: 
of the mark has gone to an, absurd extreme, t! 
figures comparing only with the status of Confedera 
currency at the end of the Civil War. 
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31 MINES MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 31 MINES 
LOW, MEDIUM eo NUS ANTHRACITE 
AND AND 
HIGH VOLATILE GAS COAL 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MINING, ENGINEERING AND OPERATING OFFICES, ST. BENEDICT, CAMBRIA CO., PA. 








PENNSYLVANIA Coat & COKE ee 





MINERS and SHIPPERS 


> sTEAM COALS <{i\> 


Webster Selected Smithing Coal 
BUNKER CONTRACTORS 





SHIPPING PIERS 
New York EW YORK, Port Liberty, Pier 18, Jersey Caty, South Amboy and Port Reading Vey Battery Place 
PHILADELPHIA, Port) Richieand tacdé Gresiretohi BALTIMORE, Canton Pie 


Boston, 141 Milk St. Syracuse, Union Building Philadelphia, Land Title Building Hartford, 36 Pearl St. 
LONDON, E.-C., ENGLAND, HULL, BLYTH & CO., LTD., 1 LLOYD'S AVENUE. 


NEWPORT NEWS ~ CORY MANN GEORGE NORFOLK 
CORPORATION 
EXPORT BUNKERS C OAL, ALL RAIL 
BALTIMORE 26 BEAVER ST, ‘NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


SAWARD’S ANNUAL NOW READY. CONTAINS RELIABLE COAL STATISTICS | 





Steamship Fuel Corporation 


SHIPPERS OF BEST GRADES OF 


Scranton, Wyoming and Schuylkill 
ANTHRACITE COALS 


Pocahontas, New River, Miller Vein and Clearfield 
BITUMINOUS COALS 
General Office 


‘Land Title Building 833 Rector Street, New York Law Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 
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INDUSTRIES ON THIN ICE 


That Is Case at Some Cincinnati Plants, but 
Others Are Better Off. 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 3.—Further inquiry among 
the industrial consumers of steam coals in Cincinnati 
reveals the fact that in spite of their better opportunity 
many of the factories here are now getting a pre- 
carious supply of fuel from hand to mouth and face 
the daily peril of a suspension of operation. It shows 
also that a number were wise in buying fuel when 
they could get it at a fair figure. 

The Corcoran Manufacturing Co., at Norwood, 
which manufactures automobile parts. has a small 
supply and is battling in the market to add to it from 
day to day, paying the high prices. 

The Corcoran-Victor Co., which makes an automo- 
bile motor, is also having its fuel troubles. It has 
only a few days supply and is in the market for new 
supplies every day. 

The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. is fairly well 
fixed in its coal supply and has been using some oil. 
Its tonnage requirements are not large in the summer. 

The Heekin Can Co. bought early and filled - its 
storage bins. with low-priced coal. Its offices are 
therefore undisturbed by the present turmoil. 

The Weir Frog Co. bought an ample reserve supply 
in good time and is not bothering about a strike 
market. 

The Factory Power Co., at Oakley, supplies eight 
plants in that vicinity with power, including the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co. It looked after its needs 
in good time and has a supply that will last until 
September, 

The Chatfield Manufacturing Co. has a supply 
which will see it through for a week or two. It 
bought before the high market, 

The Jarecki Manufacturing Co., which makes fer- 
tilizer, is on edge with its fuel supply and is trying 
to. add to its fuel stores by purchase in the open 
market. 

The Victor Safe & Lock Co, has a small reserve 
but is trying to fortify itself for the future by adding 
daily as it can to its supplies. 


A Cure for Strikes. 


Bret Harte said ‘The Heathen Chinee is peculiar,” 
and it is true that some of their ways seem odd to 
us. For instance, they pay their doctors an an- 
nual fee for each member of the family while well, 
and he gets nothing for his visits and medicine while 
they are sick. 

This method of paying labor officials has some- 
thing to recommend it. Now they only can hold their 
membership together while promising a strike, but 
if they were only paid while everything was peace- 
ful it is not to be doubted that strikes would be few 
and far between, 

When doctors only hold their jobs while patients 
remain ill, and walking delegates and their superior 
officers when the unions are on a strike or suspension, 
there will always be those in the respective profes- 
sions that will welcome an epidemic or a walk-out. It 
is their meat. 

But if labor leaders were paid as the Chinese pay 
their medical men, it would probably cost less than it 
does now. It is certain that labor would get more 
out of it, for the dues would not amount to as much 
as does a long stoppage of wages. oe 1D) LL: 


Loose Talk About Profiteering. 


References to profiteering are appearing once more 
and some high prices are quoted to illustrate the point. 
Critics should remember that if very high prices were 
not obtained once in a while it would not be feasible 
to sell at very low prices at other times. 

There are very few who make more than a fair 
average amount on coal during an extended period, 
and nobody should be set down as a profiteer whose 
earnings over a period of years are not excessive. 
The sale of a few consignments at a high price can 
scarcely be said to gain that distinction for any 
concern. Probably the people who are paying high 
for tonnage in the present emergency bought from 
the same company at a very low price only a hort 
while ago, 


Stocks of Some New England Companies. 


The United Shoe Machinery Co., which at the 
present time is working at about 50 per cent of capac- 
ity, has enough coal supplies to last for three months. 
It has some favorable contracts at prices far below 
the prices that have recently prevailed and coal is now 
being received at about the same rate as it is being 
used. Reserves are not being added to. Officials are 
not disheartened over the situation but believe that 
“something must break soon” for the better. 

The Hood Rubber Co. has enough stocks of coal on 
hand to last at present rate of operations to October 
lst. Some coal is now arriving on its contracts and it 
should not be obliged to eat into reserves to any great 
extent unless shipments from the West Virginia fields 
are held up by car shortage. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co, has been 
running full for some time and as of the middle of 
this week has a surplus of bituminous equal to about 
15 days supply at current operations. It is receiving 
on contracts now running enough for current require- 
ments and not touching its surplus. All of the com- 
pany’s coal is received by water and officials feel that 
their fuel shippers will be able to take care of them 
in the present emergency. Of course, if they are 
mistaken, they will have to close down their plant. 

The Walter F. Baker Co., manufacturers of choco- 
late, states that it is not worrying as yet over the 
situation, The company has coal on hand to carry it 
for a while. If those who manufacture actual neces- 
sities get preference in the matter of fuel through 
priority rulings over producers of edibles which are 
not regarded as so essential, the Baker Co. may feel 
the pinch. It is understood that the company consumes 
about 12,000 tons of coal annually. 

The Providence Gas Co. of Providence, R. I., has 
purchased 15,000 tons of English coal, delivery of 
which is expected within less than three weeks. The 
company has a stock of coal on hand sufficient to 
carry it through August. 

The Narragansett Electric Lighting Co. is operating 
its generators on fuel oil and is not drawing on its 
coal stocks. 


A Reminder of War Times. 


There is a strong suggestion of war-time conditions 
in the issuing of priority orders by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as told by a news article on 
another page. These orders are generally hearalded 
by headline writers as something very drastic. The 
limitations of space prevent headings from telling the 
whole story, but when one examines the text of the 
orders and notes the exceptions and other provisions 
governing the application thereof, it is usually seen 
that they are not so sweeping at the first glance 
might indicate. 

As a matter of fact, it is highly essential that the 
railroads and public utilities shall have some degree 
of preference at the present time, for with production 
down to the low level recently reported, there is 
scarcely enough coal for the railroads themselves, 
to say nothing of other interests. And under their 
established privilege of confiscation a great deal of 
the tonnage would go for railroad purposes in any 
event, for the movement of mails, passengers and 
freight is a primary obligation. 

The conclusion with reference to the matter must 
be that we have reached the time when the digging of 
more coal is of the greatest importance, for priorities 
in themselves do nothing to increase the supply- 


The State Comniittee on Public Utility Information 
says that it will not be many years before the com- 
pletion of power development projects in the Adiron- 
dacks, and on the St. Lawrence and Hudson rivers 
will make possible the delivery of hydro-electric en- 
ergy to New York City, though it is doubtful if this 
hydro-electric energy could be sold cheaper than elec- 
tricity now produced in the metropolitan steam plants 
because of their economical operation and high ef- 
ficiency. 


Theodore Sickley, of the coal firm of Roll & Sick- 
ley, died recently of heart disease at his home in 
Springfield, N. J. He was 75 years old. 


COMMENT ON ONE OFFICIAL, 
PLAN 


Closing Down of Coal Mines Should Be 
Approached Most Cautiously, = 


Probably there is something to the Washington plas 
of a guarantee of 280 days a year, if the miners want 
to work that many. Much depends upon what basic 
rate is fixed as a feature of sucha plan, It would mean, 
in the abstract, changing from a daily to a monthly 
basis of pay-roll accounting and tend to spread out the 
period of activity in view of the obligation thus im- 
posed upon the operator. 

He would be obliged to secure contracts that woud 
enable him to keep going with more regularity, and 
if all were in the same boat, as the saying is, if the 
obligation applied universally, the proposition would 
be found to have some good points, as steady wor 
means more economical operation. 

But the idea of closing down high cost mines } 
something that must be approached with caution, 
otherwise much tonnage now available for develop- 
ment and shipment would either be lost absolutely or 
recovered later on at a great cost. 

While the public might save something for a year or 
two by the method proposed, future buyers would pay 
much more and the net result would be a loss to the 
public at large. 


To Pool Rail Equipment. 


Under the Government’s program for overseen 
the distribution of coal, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will direct that cars and locomotives ,be sent 
wherever needed, without regard to ownership. Four- 
teen regional offices will be maintained by the Com- 
mission, it is stated, through which car and engine 
equipment will clear. Each day every road will re- 
port to the regional office the equipment it has avail- 
able, and orders for its movement will be issued j 
the road, 

The bulk of the coal now being produced is comiiae 
from non-union mines in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The railroads in that section are short of engines. 
There are thousands of loaded coal cars standing in 
yards and on sidings between mines and northern 
gateways. Until these cars are moved and empties 
sent south for loading, coal traffic is’ virtually at a 
standstill. Yet the big demand for coal is in terri- 
tory north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. { 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is said to have hundreds 
of locomotives in first class working order standing 
idle in roundhouses and shops. They have been idle 
since the cessation of mining in the union fields pene- 
trated by the Pennsylvania system. The Erie and 
other northern and eastern roads are said to have: 
large numbers of idle engines also. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has power to send these a 
gines into the south and move the accumulated coal! 
cars that are blocking southern roads. 


a 


What of 1942? 4 


As time goes on many points of similarity are 
noted in connection with the comparison that is im- 
evitably made with the great strike of 1902, or 
points showing a difference in conditions are noted. 
Sometimes the events of twenty years seem close at 
hand as certain familiar features recur to our mind, 
while on the other hand other less familiar topics ar 
recalled as though from another world. 

After all, twenty years is quite a stretch and few 
of those among us who were prominently in touch 
with affairs in 1902 will be on deck when another 
twenty-year period has rolled around. In the “lean 
and slippered pantaloon stage” referred to by 
Shakespeare some survivors will observe the course 
of events, but we surmise that few will be active in 
business, for forty years of time involve a wonderful 
degree of elimination in business circles. 





Certain of the big factors in the bituminous trade 
in Boston are rationing out shipments on orders re- 
ceived to about a 50 per cent basis, on the judgment 
that arrivals from West Virginia will be curtailed for 
some time to come. 
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_ THE MARKET SITUATION 


After four weeks of declining tonnage re- 
ports there has, at last, been a two weeks’ 
period of advance in the output of bituminous 
coal, something that has not happened since 
early in the month of May, for after the in- 
itial increase in production there followed a 
period of alternations, prior to the decline 
caused by the shopmen’s strike. The bitumi- 
nous output is now up to four and a quarter 
million tons which is about a million tons be- 
low the high mark of the week before railroad 
service was interferred with. So there has 
been a recovery of about 100,000 tons a day 
since the recent low point was reached in the 
middle week of July. 

As matters stand there have been eighteen 
weeks of strike conditions with an average loss 
of over four million tons a week as compared 
with requirements. That means a big deficit 
in the fuel supply of the country for the amount 
is as much as the entire production of soft coal 
in the United States in the year 1885, the fig- 
ures then standing at 72,824,321 tons. 

The strike of 1919, it will be recalled, made 
quite a stir, and the effect of reduced tonnage 
was felt for several months, but the sharp point 
of reduction was only of a fortnight’s duration 
and recovery in production was prompt. 

Beyond question the strike has been a seri- 
ous thing, a direct movement against the pub- 
lic interests in all of its later developments, 
and the fact has been overlooked that the hold- 
ing out of the operators was largely on behalf 
of the public. The effect on business progress 
during the coming season will, unfortunately, 

2 quite marked. Were it not for labor 
troubles the business future would be particu- 
larly bright. There is every promise of a satis- 
factory harvest, with sufficient grain for ex- 
port to round out a prosperous agricultural 
year. Cotton is just short enough to make a 
profitable crop, and sterling has climbed back 
to the point where our best customers will be 
ina buying mood and not inclined to count cost 
too closely. The steel business has improved 
as all reports have stated for some months 
past, and the chief difficulty aside from scarcity 
of fuel will be cars enough to remove the 
freight when the miners go back to work. 

Unfortunately, repair work has fallen far in 
arrears and it will take the railroads as long 
to get their equipment in shape once more as 


j 


it will take the coal producers to get everyone 
well supplied with tonnage, 

The reality of improved conditions in the 
iron and steel industry is reflected by the re- 
ports of shortage of labor. That line of busi- 
ness comes in closer contact with coal mining 
than almost any other and the condition there 
indicates that overmanning of the mines will 
not long be a factor. Continued activity in 
house building is another feature that makes 
labor conditions strong, keeping building costs 
at rather too high a figure. In distinction to 
this the New England textile strike is gradual- 
ly being overcome after a six months’ struggle 
with a wage reduction of 20 per cent being put 
in effect and increase of weekly hours from 
48 to 54. 

In view of the scarcity of tonnage that con- 
fronts the country the authorities at Washing- 
ton have shaped up an organization to handle 
the fuel situation. It is largely a paper or- 
ganization, as yet, but appointments are being 
made from day to day, rules and regulations 
are being formulated, and prospective. legisla- 
tion ‘by Congress impends that will soon have 
fuel distribution upon an actual war footing. 
Already the coal people are busy studying the 
proclamations and orders and more of this sort 
of thing is coming. 

Much depends on getting the railroad strike 
settled. Despite all the useful moves inaugu- 
rated by the fuel administration, despite all the 
arrangements made with the co-operation of 
the trade and with the advice of coal men con- 
tracting in some measure, at least, the ideas of 
theorists, not much can be done until the rail- 
roads are in shape to handle an increased ton- 
nage. At present, their capacity appears to be 
far below the normal requirements of the coun- 
try and desirable, as it is, to arrange the con- 
troverted questions concerning coal mining, it 
will do little real good to secure peace in the 
coal fields before the railroads are prepared to 
haul more coal. 


The President is applying himself to this 
issue with close attention and results are ex- 
pected almost daily. 

President Lewis, having defied the officials 
at Washington as stubbornly as he has con- 
tended against the operators, has been holding 
a conference with some of the coal producers, 
at Cleveland, during the past week. Attend- 
ance has been small and sessions have been ad- 


journed from day to day in a manner suggest- 
ing sparring for time, but we surmise that be- 
fore he concludes his activities there, he will 
have lined up enough coal producing interests 
in what some people call a rump parliament, 
to initiate the settlement of the strike. He 
will make terms with some producers, and 
many other interests, seeing certain concerns 
start to work will conclude that they might as 
well join in and start mining coal at terms of- 
fered. We think that both operators and 
miners will be glad of the chance to settle mat- 
ters in this way, even though it is probably 
only the forerunner of a truce extending until 
April Ist. 

With the exception of a few large concerns 
of notable responsibility, one side is about as 
hungry as another, and there will not be the 
hanging back over technicalities that there 
might have been a couple of months ago. 

Lewis did not want partial arrangements at 
the outset, knowing that a small number of the 
mines could meet the requirements of the trade 
at that time. But now, the activities of all the 
mines will be none too fruitful of tonnage for 
many months to come, and with this factor in 
his favor he will not be afraid to let a few 
mines start and show the way to others. Such 
compromising as is done will be largely in the 
way of giving miners all that they want, as in 
the case of compromising family plans for a 
vacation trip when Mater expresses a prefer- 
ence for the seashore. There is not much 
question as to which side wins. It is, of course, 
unfortunate that such is the case, but the facts 
now are too plain to be gainsaid. The country 
needs coal and the men who have been mining it 
are apparently the only ones who can supply it. 

Before another strike season rolls around 
we think a Coal Labor Board will be estab- 
lished. As heretofore said, something like the 
Railroad Labor Board will have to be inaugu- 
rated to arrange a fair basis of employment. 
It is not right to have a 50 cent rate in West 
Virginia and a $1.25 in Pennsylvania, or any- 
thing of that sort. 

The country needs coal from both states and 
there won’t be too many mines or too many 
miners when prosperity returns. Coal pro- 
ducers may not like to hear it, but the industry, 
as a whole, has not been managed by its owners 
to the advantage even of themselves, and con- 
sequently, public interest therein being so large, 
someone else will try at least to manage it for. 
them. 

There never was any question as to the an- 
thracite committee being willing to meet with 
the miners, but the question has been put for- 
ward again by the U. M. W. and Mr. Warriner 
has replied in the affirmative, indicating, as be- 
fore, that he and his associates are willing to 
meet. 

That is about the only new feature in the 
situation, for the industry, speaking from an 
operating standpoint, is at a standstill, Whole- 
sale distribution, too, is practically at a stand- 
still and the great question of the day revolves 
round the amount of coal in dealers’ yards, and 
how long it can be made to piece out and serve 
the public. 

The questions of the future have to do with 
meeting the grave shortage that, it is recog- 
nized, will prevail. A ton here and a ton there 
will have to be the rule, with much difficulty 
for consumers and dealers. Fortunately war- 
time experience has shown the dealers how to 
handle the situation when everybody wants 
coal at once. It will not be an entirely new 
feature. 
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Dealers Are Now Seraping Their Bins for Hard Coal Deliveries—Critical Soft Coal 
Situation Developing Among Railroads and Utilities. 


Locally the anthracite situation has figured 
down to the point where few, if any, dealers 
have available a supply of any tonnage except 
pea coal. There are some cases where a quan- 
tity of other coal is in storage but this is al- 
ready disposed of and only awaits delivery. 
There is, practically speaking, no tonnage of 
the domestic sizes for sale. As the producing 
companies have now shut off sales of pea coal 
there is very little, if any, supply available 
from originating sources. Such a clearing out 
of coal has rarely, if ever, been seen, and ‘‘a 
thin veneering’” of supplies will have to be 
arranged for when coal starts moving again ; 
a very few tons here and there to keep things 
going. 

The small tonnage heretofore referred to as 
coming from washeries or the rivers continues 
to find sale, but it is so small as not to coun! 
for anything in the matter of volume, and has 
lost its novelty as a trade feature. In a num 
ber of cases retail dealers report having soli 
their actual last ton of certain sizes that the) 
would ordinarily be carrying a good stock of. 

One feature that worries the trade as much 
as anything is the probable condition or prepa 
ration of coal that will be received when the 
mines start working again. If there is to be 
Government supervision of distribution, if ton 
nage is to be anonymous, so to speak, all 
dumped in a common pool, there will be no 
incentive to observe customary standards; no 
incentive to develop any betterment of product 
such as was called for in many cases in the 
opening months of the year. - 

In fact, it is recalled that during the Iuel 
Administration a certain consignment was for- 
warded in such poor shape that it was bound 
to be rejected, and when that transpired it was 
sold outside the pool without official super- 
vision for more money than the Government 
allowance. 

Newspaper talk already turns to speculation 
and profiteering but charges to this effect will 
not be so tamely submitted to as has some- 
times been the case in the past. Shippers and 
wholesale dealers are prepared to show that 
their course justifies a liberal arrangement; 
that five months’ suspension is not simply lost 
time without any obligations involving ex- 
pense. 

Premiums will be in order and data will be 
available to show that they are justifiable. 
Altogether, now that we are in the middle of 
the fifth month of the strike, it is recognized 
that the loss of anthracite tonnage is something 
that can not be made up soon and the trade is 
preparing to face one of the great emergencies 
of its history. 

The Bituminous Market. 


The bituminous situation reveals increasing 
‘shortage. Market conditions are becoming 
critical. Although it is said the eastern rail- 
roads are better provided for than are the 
western, the supply of railroad fuel hereabouts 
is undoubtedly short in view of the urgent 
inquiries that are made. Many of the minor 
utilities are also short of coal. The non-essen- 
tials, realizing the status of their enterprises 
under Government auspices, are better pre- 
pared, but railroads and utilities have laid 


Trade Conditions at New York 





ereat stress upon their priority rights, and 
while non-essentials generally have a month’s 
supply on hand, the other interests are nearer 
to the exhaustion of their supplies. 

Traders generally think that the $3.50 price 
has done more harm than good in this market. 
There has been no inducement to ship here 
on speculation, and in fact, there has been an 
element of prospective danger by reason of 
some sudden shift in affairs wiping out pos- 
sible profit. 

Pocahontas and New River coal have been 
coming in limited volume, the increase in west- 
ern demand having reduced the tendency to 
ship here, especially as it is thought that pri- 
orities may be first put in force on the south- 
ern roads. Recent figures concerning this 
movement shows 70,691 tons for the week end- 
ing July 22nd and 84,452 for the week ending 
July 29th, but while this is an increase the cur- 
rent business is considerably below the more 
active periods such as 159,010 tons for the week 
ending July Ist, and 183,278 for the week end- 
ing June 17th which was the high water mark 
ior shipments to “other coastwise points,” as 
reported by the Geological Survey, this mean- 
ing mostly New York and Philadelphia. 

Practically no coal is coming from Central 
Pennsylvania. Cars at the piers have ranged 
from 500 to 575. Last year 2,000 cars were 
considered a small number and in active times 
8,000 to 9,000 cars aré available at New York 
terminals. 

Current prices are $7.50 to 8.75 at the mines 
for Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia 
steam coal, perhaps a quarter more for gas 
coal and about $9.25 is the Hampton Roads 
quotation. Fluctuations are becoming more 
marked. Much depends upon dispatches from 
\Vashington as to the progress of settlement 
or regulation, as the case may be, and dif- 
ferences of $1 between morning and afternoon 
quotations have been heard as a result. 

Bunker tonnage is $11.50 and upwards for 
Nos. 9 and 10. 

Mine prices for New River and Kanawha 
may be quoted at about $4.50. Inquiries and 
orders for English coal continue to be a fea- 
ture. Welsh Admiralty averaging 2/3 large 
and 1/3 small is available at 42 to 43 shil- 
lings, this including 12 shillings and 6 pence 
freight. 

During the middle of the week there was 
not much buying, but it is thought that this 
will be resumed soon, as British shippers will 
presently be making their September commit- 
ments. American buyers hesitate to send 
their own ships, for while this would effect a 
saving on freight, the risk of demurrage is 
heavy under American charter parties. As a 
result, British ships are in favor, but there is 
a short supply of vessels on the other side at 
present. ; 

briefly, the market can be summarized with 
the statement that there is a tendency towards 
scarcity, particularly on account of the pressure 
from railroads. They anticipated getting 
cheaper tonnage under priority rulings, but 
there will be no priorities, it is understood, as 
long as the railroads can handle all the cars 
that are loaded. 










































PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Bipcks of Pea Being Gradually Cleaned Up. 
Soft Coal Contracts Observed. 


When will the strike end? is the question upper- 
most in the minds of all, including the consumer, 
ever increasing numbers, This latter person, ev 
though the newspapers frequently promise an | 
ending of the strike, is fast becoming alarmed at 1 
prospect of insufficient coal supplies when the “ 
is on the pumpkin” again, ‘ 

To be sure no one looks for anyone to free 
death because they have no coal this winter, but the 
retailer sometimes thinks there are worse thing 
than freezing, and one of those things is one ton 0} 
nut in the yard and 1,000 people claiming it. T 
is appreciated especially by those whose retrospecti 
goes hack to 1902, but even those who experienced 
the first war winter—and most now in business did— 
realize what is in store for them. 3 

~The rush for pea coal from the shipper has ceased 
for the coal man has now learned there is no m 
and no urging on his part will produce it. The 
panies are busily engaged in cleaning their storag 
yards of this size and the dealers welcome every car. 
Some when they bought thought they were storing 
a stock for winter, but at the present rate there wi 
be very little left in the yards when the fires of fal 
are started. P 

In connection with these shipments of storage pe 
one notable fact is evident, and that is the excellen 
condition in which the coal is coming, The sizing 
particularly that of one company, is the best that ha 
been on this market for years, there being very litt 
buckwheat in it. In addition the coal is clean and 
for the most part lacks the dull cast of the usua 
storage coal. It is reported that the companies are 
making special effort to have the coal arrive in fir 
class condition. q 


Pea Now Acceptable. 


People who have not ordinarily used pea coal are 
now coming into the retail offices and ordering mod 
erate quantities of it, and at the same time leavin 
their orders for their regular supply of the large 
sizes. There are some dealers who arleady have 
sufficient orders to cover all the pea they have 
hand and are no longer willing to take transiel 
business. : 

A tour of the yards shows bins mostly empty, as 
there are no longer any bins full of egg, stove an¢ 
nut, although a fair amount of these sizes are st 
held back for special purposes. As a result of 
empty condition of the yards the dealers are 
advantage of it by having necessary repairs 
such as rebuilding bins and even in a few insta! 
tearing down the siding and rebuilding in accordance 
with the latest railway standard regulations, ' 

Some retailers are scouting around with the ic 
of getting a line on some fuels which will take t 
place of anthracite. They realize that during 
a shortage as appears almost inevitable, the consu 
will, when the need is upon him, be glad to try 
thing that gives a promise of producing adequ 
heat, It is, therefore, that many have their eye 
domestic coke, with a few cars purchased rece! 
Some feel also that they will be able to obtain 
high grade bituminous after the strike is over, 
will do quite well for domestic use, as shown by 
perience in other serious shortages. 

A recent visitor in the anthracite fields r 
some uneasiness among the miners at the leng 
the strike. The reports from their leaders seem 
be that a favorable consummation of their eff 
can be looked forward to soon, but some feel 
the anthracite worker is being used as a sort of 
to enforce settlement of the bituminous troubles f 

The trade in river barley continues brisk, v 
prices ranging from $1.85 for low grade material, 
most up to $3.00 for the very best. As yet the suf 
ply is well ahead of the demand and quite a littl 
of this coal is still on the ground in the region. _ 

The principal feature of the bituminous trade _ 
that this grade is still scarce and high price tf 
spot coal, It is difficult to fix upon a market pric 
as often reports of quotations given to consumers af 
not to be fully relied upon, There are cases whe 
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a consumer getting coal on a contract at a low figure, 
proudly boasts to other people interested that he has 
bought coal just recently at, say $2.50 or $3.00. How- 
ever, this is exceptional and prices generally still run 
within the range of $7.00 to $8. 50., 

Speaking of. contract coal, it is really ‘remarkable 
under present conditions to learn of the number of 
concerns who admit that they are receiving coal on 
this basis. We have heard of an instance of a con- 
sumer’ being supplied with sufficient coal to keep him 
| going at a price of $1.85, which is surely a tribute 
to. those producers of coal who are doing their best 
lo keep the wheels of industry turning. 

_ Shipments via the Pennsylvania R. R. continue to 
come in promptly, and in better volume. Brick plants 
which depend upon Westmoreland gas coal are 
rticularly well favored of late. 

pani repeated reports that stocks of industrial 










nts are dwindling, it is a fact that a large propor- 
tion of them are still able to run from a month to 
ix weeks without receiving additional coal. Some 
i them feel so certain that the strike will be over in 
month that they are buying quite meagerly on that 
account. 
There is still much gossip of foreign coal, although 
very little has arrived as yet. However, the ac- 
tivity in it does not cease, and in one day recently 
en vessels were reported chartered for an aggre- 
fe tonnage of 20,000 tons. 





— 


~ Non-Union Output Increases. 


ALTOONA, Pa., ‘August 10th. —Non- -union mines in 
= central Pennsylvania district are steadily increas- 

ng their output this month, the first week showing 
an output of 4,000 cars. 

eo a result of governmental activities there was 
r siump during the early part of July, with the result 

t production fell a little below June, the figures 
Binz 15,537 cars for June and 14,075 cars for July. 
In May the output was 12,622. 

During the latter part of July, however, there was 

substantial gain all along the line, with the result 
io for the week ending July 30th, the loadings were 
3,864 cars, which was. the maximum since the strike 
started... 

Transportation conditions on all the railroad lines 
ese the district are greatly improved. The 

ennsylvania system is today supplying more than 
a per cent of the number of cars called for by the 
Pine of producing mines and moving the coal as 

apidly as it is moved and there is available an 
Bepty car supply for every mine that can produce 
coal. The company also reports- having 7,579 good 
order cars available on other than mine sidings. 

_ While not represented at the Cleveland conference 
this week, central Pennsylvania oprators are optimis- 
c as to the outcome and do not believe that the 
conference will break up without some sort of a settle- 


ment. 


a financial item refers to remarkably good record 
lade by one of the great Southern coal carrying 
ads. Jt is said that the proportion of the annual 
vidend was earned four times over in the first five 
mnths of the current year. Reference is made to 
e splendid condition of the road-bed and equipment 
nd that is true enough, but we have often thought 
w much would be required to bring the passenger 
ons and such equipment up to trunk line standards. 
ildings undoubtedly serve to make a good impres- 
n, even though they may not be money-makers, 
is there not some basis for the thought that 
tumble-down establishments affect the morale of the 

mployes and so have an indirect effect upon 
operations ? 














Coal and moving pictures seem to be considered a 
lectable commercial cocktail at Huntington, W. 
One of the most prominent concerns in that 
city was financed by a moving picture man and now 
the tables are turned, in a measure, by A. J. Dalton, 
Y 


or of the Main Island Creek Coal Co., who is one 
to 


_ 


the chief figures in the formation of ‘what is said 

be one of the biggest moving picture corporations 
jin the history of the United States. Strong language 
, of course, a characteristic of theatrical press notices, 
but it is said that the sale of more than $3,000,000 
of the company’s stock has been contracted for, 








SCARCITY AT r BOSTON 


Very Little Southern Coal  Arriving— 
Consumers Holding Off on Prices. 


The situation this week in the bituminous markets 
of New England has not changed materially from 
that obtaining a week to 10 days ago. There is 
the same scarcity of coal and prices are maintained 
at a level several dollars above the Hoover maximum 
figure. This is not to be wondered at nor is it 
the fault of local shippers, who obtain their coal 
by the grace of operators in West Virginia, subject 
of course, to a more or less effective veto on the 
part of the railroad shopmen, 

Very little Pocahontas or New River coal has 
found its way to Boston the past week and such 
cargoes as have arrived were mostly contract coal 
with an insignificant percentage of it free for spot 
sale. Not enough Nova Scotia or English coal is 
coming here to appreciably relieve the situation. 

Consumers are every week nearing the bottom of 
their fuel reserves and generally speaking it isn’t 
very far off, but there are many corporations that, 
especially the larger ones, and the public utilities, 
which are by no means at the end of their tether 
and are really in a favorable position when com- 
pared to concerns in other parts of the country. 

Buyers are not so desperate that they are willing 
to’ pay any price. Present quotations of around $12 
on cars Mystic cannot be said to have a very strong 
appeal to New England consumers and there is evi- 


‘dence ‘that purchasing has fallen off in the past few 


days, a fact not altogether attributed to scarcity. 
If a substantial amount of coal were to come into 
the harbor it would be found that recessions would 
have to be made in the price in order to move it 
readily. 

However, there is a ready market for coal which 
could be had at the Hoover maximum, which would 
be equivalent to between $7.75 and $8. That figure 
is a mythical one, however, since even on coal sold 
to old customers who are in real need, the quotation 
is $8.50 to $8.75. 

Companies that have contracts covering a more or 
less definite period are quite anxious to have ton- 
nage forwarded since the prices established are de- 
cidedly below the current spot prices, though these 
prices are not definitely defined at the time of ac- 
ceptance, 

British Coal on Market. 


Down at Hampton Roads, quotations have kept 
up to the high level that was in evidence last week. 
For spot tonnage as high as $10.50 has been asked, 
though undoubtedly there are instances where it can 
be procured for something under $10 gross ton, f. o. b. 
piers. 

Water freights have not slumped any, in spite of 
the little coal moving to New England. Most of 
the vessels and such as are not en route are really 
charted but are waiting for tonnages at Hampton 
Roads. 

Trade in Pennsylvania coal is still at a minimum, 
prices being a deterrent, though there has been some 
easing since a week or 10 days ago. Offerings are 
at $7.50 and $8.00 net ton mines for a good grade 
of coal, while lower grades may be had around $7. 

British coal is being sold at between $10 and $11 
on ears Boston, though for straight cargoes it is 
stated that the price is from $9 to $10, where more 
than one cargo is sold to a single interest. While 
this English coal appears to be available for less than 
the Virginia product, it must be remembered that 
the on cars price of the overseas fuel of $10.50 is 
subject to several factors, for that price is plus de- 
murrage, plus a proportion of shrinkage, etc. 

Shippers report that while no actual coal has been 
received by the Massachusetts fuel consignee, that 
they already have become entangled in the red tape 
that seems must always accompany the injection of 
state or federal bodies into the situation. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the priority list begins at the 
mines and that no coal can be diverted en route, but 
already plenty of chances for conflict begin to be 


* seen. 


One coal man asks what is the rule that will apply 
to coal “say via New London for a Vermont con- 


‘labor in many instances, 





signee passing through Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts; or to Bostondocks via the Boston: & Maine 
through New Hampshire to northern? Vermont?” 

Another déaler harkéd back: to- the* inequalities ‘and 
irregularities that became: evident “almbst- at once 
during .the fuel /administration’ in} Massachusetts 
during the war, stating that the priorities became’ a 
joke, because almost every industry::moved heaven 
and earth, many of them successfully;-to~be labeled 
a “necessity,” when these particular’:concerns could 
not: by any. stretch of the imagination; be considered 
an aid either to:.winning the war or supplied a real 
need to the: population: He said shippers and dealers 
would help all they could, but there was bound to 
be much confusion and misunderstanding: 


STRONG CALL AT FAIRMONT 


Pittsburgh Wholesalers Taking Most of Coal 
—Production Increasing. 


Demand for coal in.. Northern West Virginia ig 
almost as strong as ever, this week, The bulk of 
the ot which continues to be confined . to mine 
run, ‘being quoted ar ES/: During ‘the greater 
Bevin of last week the price see-sawed from $7 
to $8 with little indication. that the. market was 
breaking in any degree. Most of the coal that is 
being produced now in the region is at a furious 
overhead and the operator must secure a big price to 
meet the excessive costs entailed by guarding and 
protecting the mining operations and importation of 
The bulk of ‘the coal, it is 
reported, ‘is “being gobbled up by~ Pittsburgh coal 
brokers. Bink 

The business is not concentrated to any one classifi- 
cation of purchasers, although this week the manu- 
facturers appeared to be buying the big end of the 
coal. Since the. steel manufacturers of. the Pitts- 
burgh section have been draining the Connellsville 
coke belt the general manufacturing interests of the 
East are procuring coal in the Fairmont field. Some 
little coal is being shipped to the lakes for trans- 
shipments to cities along the lakes and Middle West. 
The cement mills of the northern Pennsylvania sec- 
tion are continuing to buy coal in considerable volume 
in this region. 

Railroads, too, are securing considerable tonnage, 
but the prices offered by the B. & O. R. R. in par- 
ticular stop at the Hoover maximum—$3, 50—and as 
a result this road is not securing the tonnage. Some 
of the other roads, however, are said to be keeping 
abreast withthe market and are having better luck 
naturally in getting their share of the coal being 
produced in this field. 

Owing to the restricted soft coal production in 
the northern States there is a general influx of rail 
road fuel business into the Fairmont region this 
week. The competition is keen and according to 
reports afloat in coal circles almost’ a dozen roads 
are seeking fuel here, They include the B. & O.,, 
P.RLR.,P.& LE. T. & O. C., Erie, Pere ‘Marquette, 
RB. & R., Ce. of N. J., D.; Li & W., andy others: 


Production Fairly High. 

While Monday’s coal production in northern West 
Virginia did not reach the high mark of Wednesday 
ef last week it remained fairly high at 545 carloads 
considering the handicaps as a result of the rail 
strike. The Monongahela Ry, is rapidly forging to 
the front as the chief exponent. of non-union coal 
production, attaining the 105 car mark on Monday 
and led the rest. The Charleston Division, B. & O., 
was second at 102 cars with the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., a close second at 101 cars. 

The Morgantown & Kingwood Ry. along which 
the Penn-Mary Coal Co. (Bethlehem Steel Corp.) 
has extensive coal mines, which was leading all of 
the roads for non-union production for a long time 
has been gradually falling back, largely due of course 
to scarcity of cars and handicaps in moving the coal 
due to the shopmen’s strike. On Monday the M. & 
K.. loaded 94 cars, being: just one car stronger than 
the Cumberland Division, B; & O. 

The Morgantown & Wheeling. Railway. produced 
30 cars Monday while, the Connellsville Division, 
B. & O., which has suffered keenly from car short- 
age for some time, produced 18 cars. Very limited 
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tonnage is being got out by the Western Maryland 
‘spurs, the Belington, Weaver & Northern branch 
producing 6 cars Monday while the Wyatt-Helen’s 
Run branch secured 5 cars. 


As long as the shopmen’s strike continues to play 
such an important role in keeping down non-union 
coal production many coal operators deem it ill timed 
to talk settlement in the coal fields. On Tuesday 
of this week the non-union mines ordered 653 cars 
while there were but 341 empties in the region. That 
the shopmen’s strike has dove-tailed advantageously 
with the miners’ strike is most apparent and many 
observers declare it was a prearranged conspiracy on 
the part of organized labor. 


By far the greater portion of the coal from 
northern West Virginia is going East. Quite a little 
coal is being worked off the B. & O. via the Cumber- 
land Valley these days. Included in this is con- 
siderable coal mined on the Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
R. R. at Dundon. The tonnage would be much 
greater off the Grafton & Belington branch of the 
B. & O. if the car supply was more consistent. 


Last week there were 398 cars of coal .foaded east 
off the Monongah Division, B. & O. and 457 cats off 
the Charleston Division, B. & O. From 35 to 45 cars 
of coal are mined daily on the Buffalo Creek & 
Gauley R. R., the total last week having aggregated 
243 cars. Owing to the road having its own equip- 
ment it is not as sorely affected by car shortage as 
some of the other non-union mining operations in 
that section of West Virginia. Western business, 
while limited, compared to. eastern shipments, last 
week showed up somewhat stronger at 97 cars, 


Lively Coke Market. 


Coke loading off the Monongah Division, B. & O. 
last week aggregated 120 carloads. All but five cars 
of this went to the west, presumably to the Youngs- 
town-Pittsburgh steel belt. The coke market here is 
lively and coke was quoted at $13 and $14 a ton. 

Reports received here indicate that last week 
twenty-one furnaces in the Youngstown-Pittsburgh 
steel belt were obliged. to close down and on Tuesday 
the Sharon Stee! Hook Co., Sharon, Pa., reported to 
have secured some of its coke from the Domestic 
Coke Corp., Fairmont, followed suit. 

It is. said here that steel companies cannot afford 
to pay such high prices for coke when iron sells at 
$25 a ton. The proper propositions it is contended 
is 1 to 5, that is, $5 coke for $25 iron. 

Railroad fuel shipments off the Monongah Division, 


B. & O., last week totaled '98 cars. Of that figure 
the B: & O. secured 71 carloads while foreign car- 
riers procured 27 cars. 


More non-union coal was produced in northern 
West Virginia last week than any week since the 
strike began on April Ist. There were 3,116 cars of 
coal loaded, which was 673 cars more than the pre- 
vious week. The previous weekly production peak 
was for the week ending July 1st, which was 2,471 
The production on the various divisions in 
northern West Virginia last week was as follows: 
B. & O., Monongah, 647 cars; Charleston, 582 cars; 
Connellsville, 63 cars; Cumberland, 540 cars; Mor- 
gantown & Kingwood, 483 cars; Morgantown & 
Wheeling, 163 cars; Monongahela, 559 cars; Western 
Maryland, Belington, Weaver & Northern, 21 cars; 
Wyatt-Helen’s Run, 58 cars. 


cars, 


With all the advisory committees that are 
being arranged for, there will apparently be 
no lack of advice as to how coal matters should 
be handled. A few words from the mine 
workers’ leader, however, would be more ef- 
fective in relieving the situation than all the 
reports, surveys, and other propositions re- 
cently undertaken. 


Shortage of coal in central New York is so pro- 
nounced that complaint is made by canal boat owners 
that they cannot get fuel. As will be recalled, the 
old-time canal boat with mule power is a thing of 
the past on the barge canal, steam craft being used, 
with power either in the barges themselves or in tug- 
baats. 
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NO CHANGE AT PITTSBURGH 


Production Increases But Coal Scaree—More 
Mines May Open. 


PittspurcH, August 10th—With practically the 
same buyers seeking additional coal, the Pittsburgh 
fuel market has shown little change this week. The 
supply of coal continues scarce, though the nearby 
mine fields are all recording an increase in produc- 
tion and the railroads claim more cars are being 
shipped. Coal sold at $6.25 to $6.50 mine-run for 
railroad use, while industrial consumers were pur- 
chasing at $6.50 to $7.50. Gas coal continued to be 
quoted at $8 to $8.50 with some sales being noted of 
three quarters at $9. There was little or no coke to 
be had, with what dribbles in commanding anywhere 
from $13.50 to $15. 

The Pennsylvania R. R., taking 20 per cent of all 
production from mines along its, main system, was 
paying $4.75 for thick vein, despite the howls of the 
operators. The B. & O, along its line was pursuing 
a different policy, making an offer of $3.60 but not 
commandeering any of the supply. It is believed 
the B. & O. will increase its offer to the figure set 
by the Pennsylvania. 

A general increase in operations of the mines in 
this territory is noticed, but this has failed to affect 
the market any, It is felt here that the present prices 
for fuel are likely to remain in vogue for the winter 
unless the State Coal Commission, which was named 
by Governor Sproul, is able to fix lower prices and 
enforce them, 

The steel plants are reporting a hand-to-mouth 
supply of coal, with some in a position to know 
declaring that they have a 20-day supply on hand, 
while others maintain that at the present rate of 
consumption, the supply will last little longer than 
a week. It was learned that the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. has approximately a 20-day supply on 
hand at its workings and it was said that this in- 
dependent was in a far more favorable position than 
others in this district, including the Steel Corporation. 


No Relief in Sight. 


The steel makers, who have gradually closed down 
their blast furnaces until only a few in the entire 
Pittsburgh-Valley district are operating, can see no 
relief in sight, with priority orders relegating the 
steel industry to fifth place. The supply of pig iron 
is near the bottom and it is believed here that the 
exhaustion of this basic material in steel making 
will cause the big mills to close down at about the 
same time the coal supply runs out. 

The five big mines of the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Producers Association in Washington 
county which opened up under the protection of 
state troops, are employing more men and gradually 
increasing their coal loadings. The association itself 
is sitting tight as the warfare in Cleveland continues. 
The association statement reiterates that participation 
in the Cleveland meeting means pursuing the check-off 
practice, which, it declares, is illegal. Insistence upon 
a district wage scale remains the controlling factor 
in the refusal to attend the so-called four-state con- 
ference, 


Opinion among the operators diverges widely. 
Small producers admit that the lure of the dollar 
will prompt many of them to reopen their mines 
under any agreement reached at the Cleveland con- 
ference. ‘This is particularly true of the small opera- 
tor in the northern West Virginia field. In this 
connection they point out that by taking advantage of 
the agreement they will be enabled to “get in” the 
big price paid for coal and which they expect to last 
for some time, Their action would not likely affect 
the big producers in the Pittsburgh district, they say, 
who in the long run would benefit from such action. 

The larger producers, in their opinion, producing 
the finest grade of coal in the world, would not find 
their market closed to them when production was 
again resumed and would be able to get unlimited 
numbers of miners, who, angered at seeing some of 
their brethren working in union scale mines, 
would be glad to return to work at the companies’ 
scale. In this connection, it was said, the larger 
companies might offer a bonus above any scale made 
at Cleveland to get the men to return to their pits, 


once miners start to work in any one section of the 
country, j 


West Virginia Output Increases. x 
Reports here indicate considerable increase in opera- 
tions in West Virginia. The mines of the state pro- 
duced 1,167,650 tons of coal last week, an increase — 
of 43,350 tons over the production of the week be 
fore, according to a statement issued by the West 
Virginia Coal Association. The increase was made 
despite the ear shortage. The statement ie that 
empty coal cars were a little freer but much of the 
coal shipped was on priority orders to railroads and 
public utilities. The increased production was fairly 
well distributed throughout the State with all fields 
showing better rai! conditions. The statement con- 


cluded with the prediction that soon 1,500,000 or — 


2,000,000 tons will be shipped. 
The Winding Gulf field is expected to increase its 
150,000 ton output of last week. There is no dearth 


of orders but operators continue to supply much of — 


their tonnage to regular customers at the Hoover 
“fair price.’ The New River field despite crippled 
transportation facilities has not been affected so much 
as the territory served by the Norfolk & Western. 


Much congestion still exists on the C. & O. and par- 


ticularly in the Greenbrier section, For the first week 
in August the production of the entire Norfolk & 
Western territory was over 500,000 tons, The Poca- 
hontas field produced approximately 300,000 tons. 


QUIET AT BUFFALO. 


Lal 








Everybody Waiting for Something to Happen 
—Shippers Sitting Back 


It is much the same thing in the local coal market. 
Everybody is waiting for things to happen that so 
far refuse to happen. There is at the same time 
rather more soft coal offering than there was. 
say it is because the railroads are handling more cars 
than they were, some hear of increased non-union 
mining, but it is all atric y The first thing to 
do in the morning is to “hear from m Pittsburgh, ” and 
when the reports come in hua! is a comparison of 
them, after which it is agreed that Pittsburgh does _ 
not know any more about the situation than we do. 
It is likely to be the same way till something really — 
does happen. 

Some of the shippers are merely sitting back and 
waiting till coal moves again normally, for they say 
that when the mining is even in sight again the prices 


Some 


i 


will go off with such a rush that somebody is in 


danger of being swamped. At the same time it is 
good sport for any dealer who likes to play the game 
to stay in awhile yet. Spice like this comes to the. 
surface once in awhile: It is reported this week that 


a well-known Buffalo jobber lately made $850 prof ; 


on-a single car of coal. How he did it, unless th 
cat held some 500 tons, is a puzzle, but the stor} 


goes, for want of something better. | 


The plunger and profiteer are by no means so much | 
in ove as was the case when the last big bul 
struck us. This is mainly because there is so little 
coal to handle at any price, let alone the fact that 
most of our plungers then are sidetracked now, either 
out of business entirely or handicapped in some way. — 
There is quite a wide difference of opinion as to_ 
what to do when a jobber gets a car of coal he has’ 
bought for $3 a ton, as is still reported occasionally. 
The rest of the story is that he has sold it for a 
trifle more to some customer and so sees it go by for 
perhaps less profit than he is getting for a high-priced 
car. If it is not sold, shall he sell it for $5 profit per 
ton? Most people say “Yes,” but the fact remains” 
that the jobbers who refused to do such things two 
years ago are in business now, while most of the big- 
price men are doing next to nothing. 4 


Coalmen Held in High Esteem? i 


Still, as times like these go on, there is great 
temptation to make a profit when you can. The pub- 
lic is of course eager to discover when a business 
man makes a big profit on a thing and is quite willing 
to guess at it and call hard names, but the losses 
sustained, as for instance mostly’ in the present state 
of the coal trade, are not taken into account. Not 
long ago a Buffalo coal man was beaten in a Cham-_ 


, 
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ber of Commerce election, because coal men are all 
robbers, as was freely declared at the election, 

The price of soft coal varies. One day this week 
it was stated that it was off a dollar, but the next 
day it was supposed to return to former figures. 
Present figures run from $7.75 to $8.75. Prospects 
of settling the bituminous strike at the Cleveland 
meeting are said to be improving. The first word of 
an arrangement will cut down coal prices severely, 
as everybody thinks. Coal men do not look for much 

concession and say if none is made the fight will have 

to be repeated next year. 

_ Anthracite is marking time, waiting for the bitu- 
minous settlement. What can be done is not at all 
certain. The operators are saying nothing, but it is 
known that they are even more anxious to get to 
work than the bituminous operators are. Their late 
circular notes that a third of a year is already lost 
and it will be hard to regain it. The men ought to 
‘feel that way, also. No coal is moving here and 
“none is looked for till mining is resumed. Then a 
‘ton or two in a place. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Week’s Movement from Piers Shows Decline 
—Stocks Reach Low Figure. 


__ The movement of coal from all piers at Hampton 
Roads again declined to 42,000 tons a day, or a drop 
of nearly 14 per cent from the week previous when 
the daily average dumping was 52,000 tons. Even 
at such a rate, offshore movement is still above 
what it was in the third week of July when the 
average here was only 42,000 tons a day. Reports 
from all three piers show that for the week ending 
August 4th, 270,926 tons was dumped, and for the 
previous week the tonnage dumped amounted to 
_ 315,369 tons. Total tonnage dumped to date amount 
to 9,713,591 tons as compared with 10,700,894 tons 
dumped over the corresponding period last year. 
' On the Norfolk & Western there was nothing last 
‘week to indicate a recurrence of the conditions which 
were reflected in the dumpings of only 63,000 tons 
during the third of last month. Movement from the 
mines and from the piers remains approximately 
what it was in the final week of July. On the Vir- 
ginian, however, movement to tide and from the piers 
reached the lowest point since the strike began, the 
contrast being sharpened by the fact that the Vir- 
ginian handled more tonnage at Sewalls Point in 
July than during June. On the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which has had the lightest movement of all the roads, 
there was little change. 
Rules Cause Confusion. 


- Various priorities adopted under the sanction of 
‘Interstate Commerce Commission order No, 23 have 
mot yet resulted in the movement of any increased 
quantities of coal from the West Virginia mines. to 
tide, The general expectation had been that the em- 
bargoes against miscellaneous freight on two roads 
and the zoning of shipments over the Norfolk and 
Western would result in a more favorable situation 
here, but as a matter of fact coal stocks at port 
have reached the lowest figure of the year, the 
Present stock on hand at all piers is less than 100,000 
tons, | 
_ The trade here is in considerable uncertainty and 
some confusion over the various rules and regulations 
governing priority. The market situation has a wide 
range of prices, and free coal is practically non- 
existent, so that spot prices are largely nominal. 
‘The present market prices for Pool 1 grade range 
from $10.50 to $11.00, Pool 2 grades from $10.00 to 
$10.75, and Pools 1 and 2 mixed at $10.25 to $10.75 
Per gross ton piers. -Other of lesser demand and 
| practically no stock at tide on hand range from $9.75 
- to $10.25 per gross ton piers. 
_ The railroads still hold the key to the present 
situation so far as the non-union mines are con- 
cerned, and shippers here believe that the importation 
of British coal will not overcome the shortage that 
the miners’ strike is occasioning in daily output. 
' Large tonnages of British coal are now on the way 
to this country, destined chiefly to New England and 
New York. Some of the firms here engaged in this 
trade have already made arrangements to import 
«cargoes from England. 
‘BE 
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There was a steadier undertone to the Chicago coal 
market on Thursday, following favorable news from 
the Cleveland conference toward settlement of gen- 
eral miners’ strike and upon reports that Illinois op- 
erators and miners were nearing a separate wage 
agreement which would again open Illinois mines. 
Prices moved somewhat lower, but irregularly. Non- 
acceptance of resignation of State Fuel Administrator 
Robert Medill by Governor Small foretold the im- 
possibility of efficiently regulating coal supplies and 
movement by governmental agencies, bearing out the 
coal man’s often pronounced position on the subject 
of government in business. Medill charged the state 
gave him no authority and his plans received no con- 
sideration or co-operation. 


The Chicago coal market was marking time this 
week awaiting the outcome of the conferences at 
Cleveland. Bidding for coal continued from indus- 
trial users and railroads, but the offerings were lack- 
ing and the average wholesaler reluctant to pursue 
his regular business owing to the recent develop- 
ments of government control. 

There is a general attitude of uncertainty as to 
what the future holds, and at best no one in the 
trade is happy over the prospects of government 
regulation and distribution of coal. It is not a pleas- 
ant thing to revert the coal business back to the war 
days when dictatorship of fuel supply held sway 
and when lightless nights and curtailed sales of coal 
were in vogue. For the Chicago trade this thing 
holds no charm and the members of Chicago’s big 
coal firms do not hesitate to express their opinions. 

Early in the week the unloading of freight cars 
returned to a more normal basis, after a week of 
congestion caused by the pressing into service of 
practically every available motor truck for hauling 
passengers during the period of the elevated and street 
railway strike. This strike also hampered the move- 
ment of coal salesmen, both retail and wholesale, 
about the city and naturally the orders for what coal 
there was available on the Chicago market were les- 
sened to a considerable extent. 

Late last week the prices for western Kentucky 
coal, the field upon which Chicago is now almost 
entirely dependent, were strong and higher. This, 
however, applied to the producers selling their coal 
on the open market to industrial concerns. There 
was considerable dissatisfaction over the priority rul- 
ing on the part of some producers who are com- 
pelled to ship their coal at the Hoover maximum price 
to railroads and public utilities. 

Many of the jobbers in the local trade assert that 
the Hoover maximum price will never be realized in 
a general way as far as the western Kentucky field is 
concerned. 

Embargoes a Detriment. 


Another disturbing element in the trade is the slow 
improvement in the rail situation. Reports state that 
some 4,000 to 5,000 cars of coal are on track in Ken- 
tucky. on which billing was made early in June. This 
coal is mostly for Chicago and nearby points and 
would go a long way toward relieving the immediate 
shortage if shipments could be made. 

Chicago has practically been cut off from supplies 
of smokeless coal by the embargo ruling of the Nor- 
folk & Western, which prohibits the movement of 
this coal west of Williamson, except under special 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
for railroad use. This has caused considerable anxi- 
ety on the part of retailers and their domestic con- 
sumer customers, 

Much of the non-union coal moving for Chicago 
points has been taken by railroads for their own con- 
sumption and the actual arrivals of coal on this mar- 
ket are at a critically low stage. 

While the coal shortage in and near Chicago is 
acute, it is a remarkable fact that very few industrial 


Uncertainty Prevails at Chicago. 


All Interest of Trade Concentrates Upon Momentous Outcome of Cleveland 
Conference—Dissatisfaction Over Priority Ruling. 
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plants have thus far been forced to shut down for 
want of fuel supplies. However, consumers are cur- 
tailing the consumption of coal in a manner never 
before known, and many fuel economies are being 
brought into practice in an effort to prolong the pe- 
riod of plant operation, 

With the prospects of government contro! of coal 
until spring looming up very strong, thé focal dealers 
are’ not in an optimistic mood. Efforts to increase 
production have made little or no headway. Dicta- 
torship of coal movement will hold sway for a num- 
ber of months, and the chances for a free and normal 
market regulated only by the law of supply and de- 
mand are indeed remote. Meanwhile, Chicago whole- 
salers are attempting to buy coal for their customers 
at a price that will not bring the wrath of govern- 
ment upon them. 


NEWS NOTES 


James Dalrymple, state coal mine inspector of 
Colorado, recently returned to his home in Denver 
after a short visit in Chicago. 


H. F. Pottsgether of the Gruschow-McCabe Coal 
Co, has returned from a trip to Charleston, W. Va., 
where he visited the Kanawha and New River fields. 


A. J. Wesman, connected with the Atwill-Makem- 
son Coal Co. of Chicago, made a business trip to 
Cincinnati last week. 

E, W. Congleton of the Atlas C. & C. Co., Chicago, 
made a short stay recently in the Charleston, W. Va., 
market. 

A, B. Fulton, head of the Fulton Coal & Material 
Company, Chicago, spent some time in Cincinnati 
last week endeavoring to secure coal supplies. 

M. V. Hollingsworth, in charge of the Chicago 
office of W. E. Deegans Coal Co., returned this week 
from Huntington, W. Va., where he has been for 
the past ten days on business. 

The Chicago office of the Dixie Fuel Co, Nash- 
ville and Louisville, recently opened under the man- 
agement of John H. Rhodes, has been moved from 
the Marquette Building to the Old Colony Building. 

A Chicago coal man who has just returned from 
Central Illinois reports a number of industries closing 
for want of coal supplies. The Hegeler Zinc Smelt- 
ing plant, of Danville, Ill., he says, is numbered 
among the latest to close because of fuel shortage. 

John Jacobs, salesman working from the Chicago 
office of Walter Bledsoe & Co., Old Colony Building, 
has just returned from Louisville, Ky., where he 
reports the movement of coal as very slow and: buyers 
bidding prices to higher levels. 

David Evans & Co., Chicago dealers in coke and 
pig iron, have announced their entrance into the 
scrap iron and steel business. A. Regan, formerly 
with Briggs & Turivas, will be in charge of the new 
department of the business. 

The Rosengrant Coal Co., McCormick Building, 
has a new sales manager. It was announced last 
week that P. K. Aldrich, formerly general sales man- 
ager for the Queen Coal Co., had accepted the posi- 
tion with the Rosengrant concern. 

The Sebastian Coal Co. announced the opening of 
offices and the organization of a new wholesale coal 
concern last week. Don Sebastian, formerly vice- 
president of the Bickett C. & C. Co., Chicago, is 
president of the newly organized company and Clif- 
ford Off is vice-president. Offices are located in the 
McCormick Building. 

The Western Coal Co., Cincinnati, last week an- 
nounced the opening of a Chicago office, located in 
room 1410, Fisher Building. George M. Wattles, 
formerly counected with the Interstate Coal & Dock 
Co., is in charge of the Chicago branch and his 
assistant manager is R. L. Ferguson, until recently 
associated with the Ferguson Coal Co. The Western 
Coal Co. is exclusive selling agents for coal com- 
panies in the New River and Pocahontas field. Sales 
in the northwest territory will be handled from the 
Chicago office. 








C, J. Fletcher, secretary of the Knox County Coal 
Operators Association, who was in Chicago last week, 
intimated that he was contemplating,a change and 
would probably engage in the wholesale coal business, 
forming his own company in Indianapolis. 


V. J. Steele, coal operator from Owensboro, Ky., 
was in Chicago last week and reported the car situa- 
tion in his state as gradually improving, but many 
of the mines still without cars in which to load their 
product. 


Comparative figures recently issued by the Illinois 
Coal Operators Association show that the wages de- 
manded by Illinois miners are higher than the wages 
being paid the miners working in Pennsylvania under 
the protection of militia. 


A number of transportation companies operating 
boats on the Great Lakes have announced the with- 
drawal of several boats from service owing to the 
inability to secure coal supplies. The supply of 
bunker coal ‘is said to be low at all lake ports. 

The East Coal Co. and the New Kentucky Coal 
Co., both’ of Chicago, are numbered among the liberal 
contributors toward the Central Illinois flood relief 
fund being collected by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. More than $25,000 has been collected 
by the Chicago association and turned over to the 
Red Cross for relief work in the stricken .area. 


Charles E. Wright, secretary of the. D. €. Shoe- 
maker Coal Go. of -Chicago, writes from San Fran- 
cisco, where he is spending a vacation, that there is 
nothing like a game of golf on one of California’s 
sporty courses to get your mind off of governmental 
regulation of coal and miners’ strikes. He, expects 
to return to Chicago in a week or ten days. 

A meeting in the interest of the domestic con- 
sumers was held last week by the Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants Association. The fact was pointed out at the 
meeting that consumers must be aroused to the situa- 
tion and that residents of Chicago must demand that 
coal shipped to Chicago merchants must be delivered. 
Plans are being worked out to raise the voice of the 
people of Chicago in a demand for coal. 

Following repeated demand on .the part of civic 
bodies throughout Illinois, asking why something has 
not been done to bring the murderers in the Herrin 
mine massacre to justice, Attorney General Brundage 
of Illinois let it be known last week that the State 
Prosecutor was without funds to push trials and 
convictions. in the atrocity. However, Mr. Brundage 
said that public subscription was being taken to. raise 
the money to clear the name of Illinois in connection 
with the mine murders. 


The’ Chicago Coal Trade Golf Association will 
hold its Fifth Tournament of the season at Riverside 
Golf Club, Riverside, Ill., on Thursday, August 17th. 
Play will be for the Roscoe B. Starek, Holley Stover 
and Sterling-Midland Coal Co. trophies, as well as 
the usual day events. The qualifying round at 36 
holes for the Chicago Coal Trade Golf Championship 
will also be played. A large number of the members 
is expected to participate in the day’s events on the 
Riverside course, which is reported to be one of the 
sportiest in this section of the country. 

Approval of the plan presented by Noah H. 
Swayne, Jr., to Secretary Hoover on the coal distribu- 
tion problem, was voiced in a message to Mr. Swayne 
following a meeting of the Chicago Wholesale Coal 
Shippers Association last week. Mr. Swayne, who 
was formerly president of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association, suggested in part that the whole- 
salers of coal should form groups to co-operate with 
the state coal administration during the period of the 
emergency. Mr. Swayne has volunteered to serve 
on Mr. Hoover’s administrative committee in Wash- 
ington, 

The personnel of the Cook County fuel distribut- 
ing committee was announced last week by State 


Fuel Director Robert M. Medill of Springfield. 
The men who will serve in Cook County are 
Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Co., chairman; Herbert Bell of the Bell & 


Zoller Coal Co. will represent the operators on the 
committee, Geo. Reed of the Peabody Coal Co. will 
represent the public utilities, L. W. Ferguson will 
represent the retailers, W. C. Hill of E. F. Daniels 
& Co. represents the wholesalers and J. J. Pelley 
of the American Railway Association will represent 
the railroads. 
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Everybody Seems to Be Up in Air— 
Headway in Clearing Congestion. 


The railroad situation continues to improve on the 
coal roads covering Kentucky and West Virginia dis- 
trict and release of coal loads on siding is helping to 
relieve fuel stress which was becoming acute. Dis- 
tribution committees will be functioning in a few 
days and operators are predicting an early return to 
normal non-union production. 


Last week was one of persisting confusion in the 
Cincinnati coal market. The priority orders, which 
were in effect without the necessary machinery for 
their smooth functioning, were variously interpreted, 
with no authority within reach to say which interpre- 
tation was correct. Under the circumstances, every- 
body was up in the air. In spite of this fact, a good 
deal of coal was moved and some real progress was 
made in clearing up the chaotic railroad situation. In 
the matter of coal production and deliveries, it was 
a better week than its immediate predecessor, which 
is not a superlative declaration. 

The railroads made good their declaration that they 
were gradually overcoming the temporary handicap 
imposed by the shopmen’s strike, by showing a larger 
percentage of coal’ freight movement. Not only did 
the new priority tonnage move readily to its destina- 
tion, but substantial headway was made in clearing 
up side-track congestions, with the result that con- 
signees got coal shipments in many cases that had 
been hung up since the latter part of June. 

The C. & O. had more than eight thousand cars of 
coal thus “hung” and the week’s achievements: re- 
duced the number by more than 35 per cent in spite of 
new loading of 2,800 cars on Monday of this week. 
The L. & N., likewise, did much better, bringing daily 


to the Cincinnati gateway, for Northern transmission,’ 


an average of about six hundred cars of coal. The 
B. & O., N. & W. and Virginia also participated in 
the improved conditions, which everywhere pointed 
to an early solution to the transportation problem. 


Production Increased. 


Production was immediately responsive to the bet- 
ter freight movements and mining showed-+a signifi- 
cantly better percentage. There was no trouble at all 
about men in the distinctly non-union districts. They 
were there and ready to man any call to the picks 
warranted by loading conditions. In the Kanawha 
district, non-union operations made a further slight 
gain in spite of transportation impediments and about 
130 were reported at work, producing a weekly out- 
put of about 75,000 tons. 

Because of priority demands in this territory a 
lesser percentage of the seriously limited smokeless 
production went to tidewater’ and more of it came 
west. Operation was about 25 or 30 per cent in New 
River and Winding Gulf and from 40 to 50 per cent 
in the Pocahontas districts on the N. & W. 

Logan and other high volatile fields of West Vir- 
ginia were producing about 35 per cent, while the 
Kentucky districts had a record approximating 30 
per cent. However, in every case, conditions were 
getting better, and there was really the promise of 
early relief. 

Even with the priority distribution on in a sadly 
lame way, the higher prices were in evidence, though, 
as usual, they were the exception to which public at- 
tention was called and not the rule signalized by 
sales which passed unnoticed. Coal sold up to $7.50 
and $8.50, but, in view of the reduced movement 
under a burdensome overhead, this in many cases was 
not profiteering to any such shameless extent as seems 
to be indicated. 


Hoover Allows Better Prices. 


Kanawha operators, who were able to demonstrate 
this to Mr. Hoover at Washington, got permission to 
ask $4.75 and Harlan and Hazard operators already 
have named committees to put similar proofs up to 
the Secretary in the case of their output, in the hope 
of getting a similar concession. However, it seems 
probable that about the time they get him convinced, 
the return of better transportation facilities will do 
away with the basis of their arguments. 


‘the coal-carrying roads to Lake Erie ports be taker 


‘the cars to move the coal they can produce, it b 



































































ments. Indeed, C. & O. officials say they are operat- 
ing 80 per cent of normal now, though it must be 
said that coal operators are not nearly as enthusiacti¢ 
as that about the record they are making. — 4 
A number of Kentucky and Tennessee operators, it 
what has heretofore been known as the Southern 
Apalachian district, who have always recognized | thi 
union, have put the 1920 union scale into operation, 
pending and subject to the final adjustment of a new 
national schedule. Other operators of that general 
district declined to participate and the result was a 
division of the old South Apalachian Association i into 
two parts, i ) 
National Fuel Distributor Spencer has, it is re- 
ported, agreed to approve a $3.75 price for mine-run 
for Western Kentucky upon a deinen sta of highe 
cost of production. 
Meetings of L. & N. operitean a Potisvilie and 
C. & O. operators at Huntington, W- Va., on Monda: 
arranged for full co- -operation with priority com 
mittees and voiced confidence in an early smoothing 
out of present troubles in the non-union districts, 


IN THE N ORTHWEST 


A Very Limited Some of Coal on Hand— 
Twelve Million Tons Needed. oe 


The coal situation has at least aroused the politi. 
cians to a keen sense of their responsibility. Goy-- 
ernors and United States Senators are giving carefu 
attention to the coal problem, and are doing every- 
thing in their power to get some sort of action. Ti 
there is anything in the Code Napoleon, the mora! 
law, the unwritten law, the federal Constitution, bill 
of rights, or any of the more recent amendments 
which can be distorted into applying to the case, 1 
being unearthed and dusted off for use.. ; 

Yet even now, as bad as the current situation is. 
the worst of it is enhanced solely by the transpo 
tion situation. Like every other coal crisis, the we 
of it comes from inability to move what coal is 
being produced. The non-union fields could produc 
a great deal more, and the Northwest would recei¥ 
a great deal more, if the railroads could funct 
Despite the coal strike, there would be a considera 
better tonnage available and delivered to the North 
west if the transportation were adequate. a 

Hence there is real sense in the suggestion that 





over by the Government in the crisis. That 
taking them over would help matters. With orders 
in non-union mines unfilled because they cannot ge 


comes more and more obvious that the transporay 
situation must be bolstered before much. coulaay 
accomplished. - 
State officials had a meeting last week with 
dock operators of this district, and the outcome 
that the latter agreed to place immediate orders 
at least 1,000,000 tons of fuel to be shipped at 
It is to be used for threshing purposes and for 
erating public utility plants, The survey of « 
stocks and needs of the State has brought forth 
there is a very limited stock on hand. Natura 
those whose stocks are lowest are most inclined 
respond to the inquiry, with emphasis upon th 
destitute condition. It would not be beyond - 1e 
bounds of possibility that the emphasis had beg 
little over-expressed. 


Carry-Over Has Been Sold. 


On the other hand, there is no question that stocks 
in the hands of consumers must have been run doy 
to a low point. The receipts during the summer 
been about negligible and the carry-over has be 
sold to the railroads and others. The railroads then 
selves are getting down to a low level on their ow 
supplies. A great many trains have been taken of f 
through this district, including some rather import an: 
runs, as well as a large number of suburban ani 
branch line runs. 

One of the things which have been taken up wi 
Washington i is the question of western railroads beif 
given classification No. 1 as to coal priority. It 
pointed out that eastern roads had that classificatic on 
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hile the western roads-did not. Yet there can be 
o question but what the importance of a road like 
e Northern Pacific to its territory is quite as great 
as is that of the New York Central to its disrict. 
¢ fact,” the eastern’ roads—at least some of them— 
ve the advantage of having direct lines into coal 
-— so that they can serve themselves if there be 
any coal produced, a’ great deal easier than can some 
of the western lines which depend’ upon eastern coal. 
: Jhile probably all the’ bigger western lines of this 
district do have coal’ mines located on their lines, 
they are generally unionized to the limit, while the 
astern lines may ae some relief through non-union 
Mes... 
e.. is talk im this: district: that the ae 





“In Central Pennsylvania. 


_Axtoona, Pa., August, 10.—With a daily output 

approximately 35,000 tons, the central Pennsyl- 

as district has now about 8,750 men at work, or 

E: one-sixth of the normal number. This is an 

reased tonnage of about 5,000 tons per day since 

e national guard troops were brought into the dis- 
rict, or about 1,000 more men employed. 

© About 80 per cent of the coal being mined has 

n sold up to this time on contracts at contract 

| prices, leaving about 20 per cent that is going to 

| or consumers on the spot market. Prices 

‘today range around $6.50 to $7, while higher grades 


ing $8. 
oN important developments have marked the prog- 
ress of the strike here during the present week. A 
100 per cent car distribution is reported on all the 
_ failroads entering the district. The South Fork 

anch, which reaches one of the largest producing 
on in the district under normal conditions, in- 

ding those of the Berwind-White C. M. Co. at 
indber, loaded 392 cars the first 5 days of August, 
s compared with 113 the first 5 days of July, 147 
the first 5 days of June, and 73 in the same period of 


ay. 










_ Pennsylvania Commission Appointed. 


_ The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission appointed by 
Governor Sproull includes, in adition to the head of 
the Public Service Commission and other prominent 
citizens, S. B. Crowell, president of the Pennsylvania 
etail Coal Merchants’ Association, who, with two 
his fellow members, was prominently associated 
vith the Fuel Administration during the war. 

In announcing the appointments, the Governor sug- 
‘ ests a Coal Distributing Committee and mentions 
or the consideration of the Commission in appointing 

: ‘such a committee: “John G. Cameron, of Pittsburgh, 

















it a Suinse Exchange: Charles O’Neill, of Altoona, sec- 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania Operators’ Associ- 

on; Frank B. Miller, of Greensburg, who is versed 
the distribution of high volatile and gas coal; How- 
ard Perrin, of Philadelphia ; Wellington M. Bertolet, 
Esq., of Reading, who is familiar with the retail trade 


th oughout the State; E. W. Parker, of Philadelphia, 


secretary of the Anthracite Producers’ Association, 
with offices in Philadelphia, and such others as may 
be necessary. 

“As there are no public funds available for this 
lergency plan,” he adds, “it will probably be neces- 
to make a small distribution charge of perhaps 
ro cents per ton to cover the costs of the coal ad- 
ministration within the State. 

_ “General offices of the commission will be estab- 
hed in the Public Service Commission Building at 


Representatives of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association’ attended the coal distribution 


be 
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New England Notes 





‘The British steamer Alness arrived early this week 
from Cardiff with 5,500 tons of bituminous coal, 
consigned to the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 
of Boston. This is the fourth cargo of Welsh fuel 
to arrive in this port. 

Officers of ‘British steamers in this port state that 
one reason why the bulk of the British coal shipped 
to the United States will be discharged in Boston 
is because vessels get very quick service in this port 
and that in the matter of unloading, etc., there is a 
very close race between Boston and Amsterdam. 


The New England Wholesale dealers Association 


is to hold its second outing of the present season 
Monday, August 14th, at the Belmont Spring Country 


Club. Dinner is to be served at the clubhouse and 
some speakers will “deliver themselves” on the coal 
situation. Golf and tennis are the chief sport at- 
tractions. 


The attorneys-general of New England, New York 
and New Jersey met Tuesday at the office of At- 
torney-General Allen of Massachusetts to discuss 
the coal situation, especially the possibility of hav- 
ing the law repealed imposing taxes on anthracite 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Fuel Administrator 
Eugene C. Hultman addressed the guests, speaking 
on the coal problem. 


Massachusetts Coal Consignee Storrow has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the possibility of 
using other fuels in the place of anthracite in domes- 
tic heating equipment. The committee, which has 
already met once this week, consists of Charles R. 
Gow, chairman, president of Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts; Howard Coonley, president of 
Walworth Mfg. Co.; Frank T. Hitchcock, treasurer 
of Staples Coal Ce of Boston, and Perry Barker, 
city fuel engineer. 


Mr. George H. Webb, Rhode Island fuel adminis- 
trator, accompanied by John E. Mason, of the Eastern 
Coal Co., of Providence, and Swan Hartwell, of the 
H. N. Hartwell Co., of Boston, have left for Wash- 
ington, to look into fuel matters connected with the 
state, particularly to place priority orders for bitumi- 
nous to the extent of 35,000 tons per week. Mr. 
Webb stated that any dealer that took advantage of 
the emergency and charged unfair prices, would not 
be allowed to. file a priority order at his office. He 
instructed his investigators to find out the price being 
charged by all the bituminous dealers in the state. 


The steamer Deepwater arrived in Boston Mon- 
day with 13,000 tons of coal consigned to Castner, 
Curran & Bullitt, which firm also owns the collier. 
The vessel is said to be the largest one in the mer- 
chant service coming into Boston Harbor with coal. 
It had to wait at Norfolk three weeks for her cargo 
which was the first large coal cargo in about three 
weeks, the previous one having been 9,000 tons. The 
ship and the company’s dock at Charlestown were 
built for each other and the two big traveling bridges 
which are electrically operated and from which hoists 
are controlled are practically traveling cranes, each 
one operated by one man, 


Both Island Creek Coal Co, and Pond Creek Coal 
Co. had extreme difficulty in July to get satisfactory 
delivery of coal cars from the railroad companies and 
as a consequence shipments slumped very materially. 
Chesapeake & Ohio serves Island Creek and Pond 
Creek is served by Norfolk & Western, the former 
being hit the hardest. Island Creek’s output for 
July was 174,000 compared with 352,860 tons pro- 
duced in June, while Pond Creek loaded 64,000 tons 
compared with 107,474 tons in June. Government 
priorities are expected to result in improvement in 
loadings, Then, too, other roads are sending 
mechanics to the assistance of lines operating in non- 
union coal fields. 

Oil burning equipment may possibly be installed 
in all city buildings due to the present coal situation, 
was the statement this week by Mayor Curley of 
Boston. At the present time four or five school 
buildings are thus heated. He pointed out that all 
contracts are voided by the appointment of a fuel ad- 
ministrator, while prices have jumped $2 a ton to 
$9.50. A large supply of cannel coal has been ob- 
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tained for the fire department. A communication was 
received from Glasgow, Scotland, this week, con- 
taining an offer to sell the city coal. It will take 
three months to equip oil heaters in public buildings. 
The attitude of the trustees of the. city institutions 
will determine whether the change will be made or 
not, said the mayor. 


_ James Storrow, fuel administrator for Massachu- 
setts, has reiterated the statement that consumers 
will have to learn to use soft coal in their furnaces. 
Public demonstrations of the clean and economic 
burning of this fuel under the direction of the local 
fuel administration will be conducted in every city 
and town. Mr. Storrow expects to enlist the assist- 
ance of a large corps of women who will set up 
ranges at the fuel administration offices in various 
cities and there demonstrate the proper burning of 
bituminous. Mr, Storrow believes that the price of 
coal will increase slightly this winter, largely because 
retailers will be forced to deliver in small quantities. 
Price-fixing on the coal sold in each community and 
a surcharge of 25 cents a ton to defray the expenses 
of the state committee appointed to handle the fuel 
situation was one of the developments this week. 
Price-fixing was adopted to prevent profiteering. 





Among Cincinnati Consumers 


Though coal is exceedingly hard to get through for 
unpreferred industries, no Cincinnati factory has as 
yet shut down because of a fuel shortage. Several 
are using gas and others are on the ragged edge, but 
most of them are supplied with an overhanging stock 
bought when the price was low and delivery possible, 
investigation reveals. Of the Cincinnati plants that 
are “close to shore,” most of them are taking the 
position that they would rather bank their fires and 
suspend operations than pay current spot market rates 
of from $6 to $9, 

The Globe Soap Co. has about two weeks’ supply 
on hand and some cars loaded two or three weeks 
ago somewhere on the way, but they are in the mar- 
ket for further supplies at rates not to exceed those 
Secretary Hoover names. The Franklin Board & 
Paper Co., of Franklin, Ohio; the Aetna Paper Co., 
of Dayton, and the Fax Paper Co, and Richardson 
Paper Co., of this city, are in the same shop, with 
some variation as to stocks on hand, 

Public utilities in this section do not seem to be 
in bad shape. The Ohio Service Co. at Mansfield, 
Ohio, has a month’s supply, but would take on more 
at a fair igure. The C., G & P. Traction Co. also 
is looking out for more fuel, though its present stocks 
will see it through to the middle of September. The 
City Water Works at Springfield, Ohio, though not 
in keen distress, is anxious to take on more tonnage 
if it does not have to pay too high a price. 

Purchases of lake tonnage began in earnest this 
week. Buyers are paying $5.25, which represents the 
Kanawha .Hoover price, plus ten per cent for the 
jobber. Some buyers have decided to hold off, in 
the belief that an improved freight condition soon 
will lower prices. 

Cincinnati domestic retailers have adopted the plan 
of declining to quote prices except for the immediate 
day. They say prices will follow and be based on 
the wholesale rate on the day of delivery. Smoke- 
less lump prices have gone from $8.50 to $9 during 
the last week. 


Horrors! 


S. S. Fontaine, who as financial editor ranks 
as one of the stars of the New York World, writes 
“already the meanest and greediest of all prof- 
iteers, the purveyor of fuel to the family fireside, 
is beginning to lay his grim plans to parade the 
spectre of famine before the householder.” 

Apparently ’tis safe enough to thus effervesce. 
The coal interests apparently do not care for any 
comeback, “Let them rave” is the idea, but is 
that the wise course? 


West Virginia mines produced 1,167,000 tons of 
coal last week, an increase of 43,350 over the output 
for the previous week, it was announced today by 
the West Virginia Coal Association. The association 
said shortage of cars materially curtailed the output. 
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| Cincinnati Notes 


R. C. Hayser, of the Sennet-Solvay Co., is back 
from a visit to Syracuse, New York. 


Dick Seale, formerly with the Flat Top Fuel Co., 
has become traffic manager for the Hager Coal Co. 


J. J. Hoff, coal traffic manager of Rogers, Brown 
& Co., is in Northern Michigan for a few weeks of 
vacation. 


The Western Coal Co. has opened a selling office 
in the Fisher Building, Chicago, with George Wattles 
in charge. 


Frank P, Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co., is 
spending the week at his company’s mines at Wini- 
frede, W. Va. 


Paul Messhan, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., 
is back at his desk after a cerious experience with an 
infected eye. , 


D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., spent 
Sunday at Charleston, W. Va., and is in Chicago for 
a few days this week. 

C. S. Paisley, of the Kelley’s Creek Colliery Co., 
was in Cleveland for a few days this week attending 
the coal conference. 

R. L. Reed, Indianapolis manager of Walter Bledso 
& Co., was visiting his company’s Cincinnati office 
for a few days this week. 

W. C. Maas, of the Calloway Fuel Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was among last week’s anxious visitors to the 
Cincinnati Coal Market. 


George W. Swain, of the E. J. Frecktling Coal Co., 
was laid up last week with illness, but is able to be 
at his office again this week. 


E. F. Gerber has opened new offices for the Su- 
perior Elkhorn Coal Co. and the United Coal Mines 
at 826 Dixie Terminal Building. 

A. G. Ostenkamp has been made sales manager of 
the Kanawha-Knox Coal Co., with headquarters in 
the general sales office in Cincinnati. 


Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., 
spent most of last week in the West Virginis coal 
field and also made a flying trip to Ice, Ky. 


The L. Z. Netzorg Co., Toledo, has opened a 
wholesale selling office at 1022 Union Central Build- 
ing with A..H. May in charge as resident manager. 


T. J. Gilbert, manager of the southern office of the 
Kentucky Fuel Co., at Knoxville, Tenn., was visiting 
the home office of his company in this city this week. 


Ray M. O’Connell, secretary-treasurer of the South- 
eastern Coal Co., is confined to his home at Stylor 
Park this week with a severe attack of ptomaine 
poisoning. 

W. P. Slaughter, of the Pocahontas Coal Sale Co.., 
has gone to his country home at Meadowbrook, Va., 


accompanied by Mrs. Slaughter. They will spend a 
month there, 


Harry W. Faught, vice-president of the Peerless 
Fuel Co., had an operation for appendicitis at the 
Jewish Hospital on Monday and came through the 
ordeal successfrlly. 


T. J. Bradley, recently of the Pease Lumber Co. 
but formerly in the coal game in the Pocahontas field 
of West Virginia, has. accepted a position as assistant 
to Resident Manager A. L. Moses, of the Cincinnati 
office of the Lake & Export Coal Corporation. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati branch of the Amer- 
ican Wholesalers’ Coal Association on Tuesday fe 8h 
Ratterman was appointed to join with representatives 
of the association from Columbus, Cleveland and 
Toledo in a conference with George T. Poor, fuel dis- 


tributor for Ohio, on coal distribution conditions in 
this state. 


J. T. Hatfield, of the Reliance C. & C. Co.; Col. 
W. L. Morgan, of the Webb Fuel 'Co.; George M. 
Kearns, of the Kearns Coal Co.; W. I. Brent, of the 
Middle West Coal Co.; W. G. Polk, of the Kentenia 
Coal Co. and E. L. Dougles, of Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, were among the Cincinnati coal men whe 
attended the meeting of Kentucky operators at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Monday. 


| Miscellaneous Notes | 


Apparently the plan will be quite general to charge 
two cents a ton to cover the expenses of fuel distri- 
bution officers in the several states where such organi- 
zations have been set up. 


Encouragement is found in report of Railway 
Association of 16,000 cars being loaded on Monday 
of this week, compared with an average of about 
12,000 tons for preceding days. In August, 1921, the 
average number loaded was something over 23,000. 


Coal dealers of Portland, Me., were ordered by the 
State Fuel Administration to limit sales of coal to one 
ton to each customer. If a customer has a quarter of 
a ton on hand, he will receive no more coal until his 
supply is exhausted, according to the order. 


Backed by President Farrington of the Illinois 
Mine Workers, George L. Mercer, one of his sup- 
porters and State miners’ statistician, announced his 
candidacy to succeed John L. Lewis as International 
President of the United Mine Workers of America. 


Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association estimates there 
are only 100,000 tons of coal in local yards and none 
of this can be purchased. President Gore, of the As- 
sociation of Commerce, says: “Even if Illinois mines 
open tomorrow Chicago and Illinois probably still 
would be on a fuel ration basis by the end of March.” 


A statement issued on the 10th by President Keeney, 
Charleston, from Cleveland, permits the coal operators 
of northern West Virginia, who have been favorable 
to organized labor, and have made no attempt to 
open-shop their mines, to clean up their plants. It is 
believed that a wage scale will soon be effected at 
Cleveland. 


The Leyland Line freighter Novian arrived at Bos- 
ton on Wednesday and brought 3,900 tons of soft coal 
consigned to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
RR. This was the fifth shipment of coal to arrive 
from England recently. The Wanifredian, which 
leaves Liverpool on Saturday, will carry as part of 
her cargo 7,000 tons of coal, it was announced. 

Atlas Coal Mines has placed 25 to 35 additional men 
at work at Atlasburg Mines, near Burgettstown, Pa. 
These are the only mines in the district operated 
throughout the strike. Production at stripping mines 
of Harmon Creek coal is increasing daily, officials re- 
port. State police and guardsmen are guarding mines 
at Hendersonville Coal Co., escorting miners to wark. 

Governor Morrow of Kentucky reports as thoroughly 
impracticable the Ford plan of securing trackage 
rights for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton trains over 
the Louisville & Nashville RR., from the Ohio River 
to Kentucky coal fields, this including operation of 
the shops at Corbin owned by the L. & N. Shop- 
men and other employes refused to work under the 
Ford proposition. 

At Mahanoy City the collection of funds for strik- 
ing miners has been undertaken on a very systematic 
basis. With considerable assurance, representatives 
of the local unions have fixed assessments for various 
classes of the community, and requests for payments 
on that basis are being made. Wholesale grocers and 
other business men of that type are called on for $100, 
the amounts ranging down to $5 for school teachers 
and others in minor positions. 

Apprehension was felt by James C. Delong, presi- 
dent of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Lighting Company, that 
with the coming of winter the gas situation will be 
serious unless the coal strike is brought to a sudden 
termination. In commenting on the situation Mr. 
Delong said that the company had only sixty days’ 
supply of coal on hand and that all shipments for its 
use were discontinued five weeks ago. No coal had 
been received since that time. 

Two thousand acres of Sewickley coal land and the 
mine and 12 houses of the Chesapeake Coal Co., near 
Barrackville, W. Va., were sold on the 10th to the 
Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co., a newly organized con- 
cern, composed chiefly of officials of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co., for $1,000,000. The Edward 
Hines interests, which owned the controlling interest 
in the Chesapeake company has no part in the man- 
agement. The output of the mine will be increased 
to 2,000 tons a day; additional mining machinery will 
be installed and 25 new houses erected. 





2,400 tons. 








































Buffalo Notes 


The J. P. Burton Coal Co., Cleveland, has opened 
a branch office at 507 Ellicott Square, with A 
Stubbs, resident manager. ‘t 


Treasurer George H. Bortz, of W. A. Stone & Co 
Uniontown, Pa., was in Buffalo last week on busine: 
matters. The company still has a yard in Toronto 
though it is not very active at present. a 


The steamer Javary came into Buffalo late last 
week with a cargo of about 1,000 tons of Nova Scotia 
coal for the Semet-Solvay coke plant down the river 
Coal men are wondering what sort of coke that coa 
will make. 


It is wonderful the amount of coal that is unearthed 
these days. A Buffalo jobber reports that he has 
been made the sales agent of a pile of buckwheat- 
screenings in the anthracite field that promises to turn 
out about 1,000 cars. It sells, before moving, at $2 
per gross ton. ‘ 7 


About 15 Buffalo coal men responded to the invita- 
tion of Frank Thomas, of Batavia, to come out and 
try the Genesee golf links last week. The trip and 
entertainment was fine, as was also the supper before 
the return drive. 


The soft coal from West Virginia that began to 
arrive at the rate of more than 100,000 tons a week 
early in the season, has now about stopped off, as it 
was so hard to get cars to bring it to Ohio ports, 
Still the amount coming in to August, 832,910 tons, 
was a great help to the coal-burning interests of the 
city, q 

The coal men’s golf tournament was won by Lloyd 
Newman, president of the American & Canadian 
C. & C. Co., beating J. Bert Ross in the final match 
The Weaver Coal Co. is not offering a cup for a 
champion tournament, not quite liking the idea of a 
contest in which the poorest player is at the outset 
placed on a par with the best. It will probably be 
played in September. 


An accident that barely failed to take the life of 
Miss Vera Barnett, 20-year-old daughter of J. R 
Barnett and a Jady companion of the same age, oc 
curred last week. The two young ladies had stepped 
off the curb to cross the street when around the cor 
ner, behind them, came an automobile that appears 
to have got beyond the control of its youthful driver 
and ran over both of them. Miss Barnett was bad 
bruised and otherwise injured, though not perma: 
nently hurt, as now appears. 


We may well believe that all possible means 
are being taken to settle the strikes with the 
least loss of time because of the elements of 
political prestige that are involved. Already 
the. administration is at a great disadvantage 
because of the length to which matters have 
gone, because of the great inconvenience, tc 
say the least, to which the people will be sub- 
jected with the arrival of cold weather. The 
officials at Washington do not lack the 
sources of information and advice, and there 
is reason to believe that they are making us 
thereof. If progress is no faster, it is becaus 
the problems are serious. It is easy enough to 
say what officials of 20 or 30 years ago woul 
have done under the circumstances, but the 
did not have the same situations to deal wi 
Labor was not then flushed with a generatiot 
of victories, one after another. p 


Coal shipments out of Northern West Virgii 
last week aggregated 150,150 tons, which prove 
have been the heaviest weekly shipments since the 
ginning of the coal strike. Shipments off the var 
divisions last week were as follows: B. & O—Mon 
ongah, 27,350 tons; Charleston, 29,100 tons; Con- 
nellsville, 3,150 tons; Cumberland, 51,300 tons 
Monongahela, 27,650 tons; Morgantown & Whee 
8,150 tons; Western Maryland-Belington, Weaver & 
Northern, 1,050 tons; Bingamon & Helen’s Run, 
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_ The conference called by President Lewis of 
the U. M. W. to meet at Cleveland on Monday 
morning of this week, held only a formal ses- 
sion on that day and adjourned until Wednes- 
day. There was no representation of operators’ 
organizations as such, but many coal men were 
_ present as observers and a few as participants. 
_ There were also present a number of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labor and a 
* number of labor commissioners of coal pro- 
‘ducing states and other representatives of pub- 
lic departments concerned. It was said that 
the operators participating in the proceedings 
represented about 20 per cent of the coal ton- 
nage of the Central Competitive Field. An or- 
“ganization was perfected for the joint body of 
operators and miners, making Michael Gal- 
— lagher of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ As- 
- sociation, chairman; W. M. Green, secretary 
of the U. M. W., secretary; and W. L. Robi- 
‘son, secretary of the Y. & O. Coal Co., assistant 
‘secretary. John M. Roan, a Columbus oper- 
ator, was made sergeant-at-arms, a position, we 
will say, he is well qualified for. 
Mr. Gallagher, it will be recalled, is the chief 
mining man of M. A. Hanna & Co. and is re- 
_ ported as being in close touch with the Ad- 
_ ministration, a likely conclusion through being 
the representative of the largest Ohio coal in- 
terest and long a prominent citizen of that 
state. 

At the Wediiesday session word was re- 
“ceived that Illinois would not be represented 
and it was announced that Mr. Lewis would 
“present his program on Thursday morning. 


Shaping the Way Out. 


On Thursday afternoon when Chairman 
Gallagher called the meeting to order it was 
found that operators representing 40,030,000 

tons were present. and willing to sign; 
27,960,000 of this amount being Ohio, 7,800,- 
000 from western Pennsylvania, 2,470,000 
from Indiana and 1,800,000 from Illinois. In 
_ percentages this figures 62 per cent of Ohio, Le 
per _cent of western Pennsylvania, 8 per cent 
of Indiana and 2 per cent of Illinois. In addi- 
tion representatives of considerable tonnage ot 
all four states were present and while not ac- 
tually taking part in the conference were un- 
_ derstood to be willing to sign the contract when 
_ completed. 
A committee consisting of eight operators 
| and eight miners, the usual old style sub-scale 
committee, was appointed to prepare the de- 
tails of a contract under which work could be 
resumed and the conference adjourned, sub- 
ject to call on completion of the committee's 
| work, This it was expected would be com- 
_ pleted by Friday night, and with that as a basis, 
state and district contracts will be arranged for 
as in the past. 
At the conclusion of the session Mr. Lewis 
l said: “The miners have won this fight and it 
i 





is practically over. There is no longer a 
thought in any quarter that wage reductions 
will be imposed in the mining industry. The 
» question here is one of procedure without un- 
| due humiliation to the operators.” 

We think that may be taken as the key-note 
of the Cleveland conference. It affords a basis 





Cleveland Conference 


End of Bituminous Strike Seen in Formulation of New Wage Contract—Committee 
Appointed to Prepare Details. ; 


that various interests may follow merely by 
force of example, without formally retreating 
from their previous position. 





Monkeying with the Buzz Saw. 
New York Commercial. 

To stop profiteering by the coal operators, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission proposes to 
direct the railways to refuse to supply the rascals 
with cars, unless they come down to Mr. Hoover’s 
non-profiteer prices. 

What a wondrous way to maintain coal supply! 
The railway strikers and the coal miners say 
nobody shall have cars or coal unless employers 
pay more money; now comes Hoover and says 
nobody shall have either unless coal buyers pay 
less money. . Verily, all of us are between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

Meantime, where is the coal? Does not Mr. 
Hoover know that the way to stop profiteering is 
to produce coal? Miners are said to be flocking 
from the union to the non-union coal regions 
because plenty of work and high wages are to be 
had there. That is the natural way to break the 
strangle-hold of the United Mine Workers. Who 
cares if a non-union miner makes a little money? 
He works, he does not strike, for it. As the old 
Kentucky horse-trade story says: “That’s a h—1 
of a difference!” 

Here if ati operator, who can and wants to 
mine coal; a purchaser, who can and wants to 
buy it at a price that makes the operator hustle 
to produce it; a railroad that can and wants to 
move it. “All set,’ on the mark, and everyone 
on his toes! But Mr. Hoover says “Stop!” “No 
stimulating coal production by fancy prices! You, 
Mr. Buyer, shall not buy. You, Mr. Operator, 
shall not sell. You, Mr. Railroader, shall not 
transport. Nobody shall have coal unless at a 
price that I think right,” That is verily queer 
talk to fetch coal. 

Is it common sense to monkey with such a buzz- 
eee the price of a world commodity like soft 
coal! 





Ogle Makes Statement. 


A. M. Ogle, president of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, dictated the following statement over the 
long distance telephone from Terre Haute on the 10th 
in regard to the coal strike: 

I do not favor any settlement of the coal strike in 
the bituminous coal fields that will not lead to— 

1. District autonomy; namely, the right of any 
state or district to determine for gtself its own policy, 
or whether or not it will become associated with any 
other state or district in negotiating wage contracts. 

2. Establishments of machinery of negotiations for 
future contracts that will prevent a repetition of the 
present situation by assuring that neither side can 
prevent a settlement. by unreasonable and obdurate 
opposition. The only method so far suggested that 
would give this assurance is arbitration. 

3. The establishment of a non-partisan investiga- 


tion tribunal which will be of value in the develop- 


ment of all the facts in the industry for the benefit 
of the operators, the miners, and the public as well, 
and which will make such recommendations as it 
may deem proper and advisable. 


It has been very hard to convince coal buyers that 
there is nothing special astir in the coal market. 
Even buyers of Connellsville coal and coke were re- 
ported in the past week as holding off from purchas- 
ing of tonnage at certain figures. We surmise that 
eventually there will be no question as to price with 
some buyers. 





West Virginia Committees. 


The district committees charged with enforcing 
the Government’s priority arrangements consist of a 
naval officer, who represents the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor, a representative of the railroads and several 
coal operators. In some of the leading districts the 
following operators have been appointed to serve on 
the committees : 

Bluefield—W. E. E. Koepler, secretary, Pocahontas 
Operators’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va.; C. C. 
Morfitt, Welch, W. Va., secretary, Tug River Coal 
Operators’ Association; A. B, Rawn, Solvay Col- 
lieries Co., The RP Building, Huntington, W. Va. 

Thurmond.—W. G. Caperton, New River Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Norton, Va.—Southwestern Virginia Committee— 

Webb J. Willetts, chairman, Norton Coal Co., Nor- 
ton, Va.; Lee Long, vice-president, Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation, Dante, Va.; D. D. Hull, Jr., Roanoke, - 
Va.; W. J. Elgin, Richlands, Va.; Otis Mouser, - 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone Gap, Va.;: 
A. W. Wagner, Virginia Lee Co., St. Charles, Va.;” 
George J. Walker, Banner Raven Coal Corporation, 
Drill, Va.; M. D. Collier, Appalachia, Va.; J. W. 
Richardson, Splashdam Coal Corporation, Splashdam, 
Va.; G. D, Kilgore, secretary, Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, Norton, Va. 
_Kanawha.—Thomas J, Robson, chairman, Wyatt 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Lake Bobbitt, Fort 
Dearborne Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Max Price, 
Dickinson Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Huntington — Williamson Committee—L, E. Woods, 
Crystal Block C. & C. Co., Welch, W. Va.; G. S. 
Patterson, Sycamore Coal Co., Vivian, W. Va.; T. 
H. Huddy, Baily-Sudbuth Fuel Companies, William- 
son, W. Va.; L. E. Armentrout, Borderland Coal Co., 
703 Fourth National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; George Bauswine, Jr., secretary, Operators’ 
Association of Williamson field, Williamson, W. Va. 

North Kentucky Committee—Cadwallader Jones, 
chairman, vice-president, Marrowbone Mining Co., 
Box 120, Ashland, Ky.; C. W. Moorman, manager, 
Wells Elkhorn Coal Co., Ashland, Ky.; W. T. S. 
Hand, care Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky.; 
George B. Archer, Prestonburg, Ky.; E. L. Bailey, 
general superintendent, Edgewater Coal Co., Hellier, 
Ky.; C. J, Neekamp, Ashland, Ky.; N. E, Kentucky 
Coal Association. 

Logan, W. Va., district: CC. W. Henry, secretary, 
care Amherst Fuel Co., Huntington, W. Va.; C. W. 


‘Jones, president, Daisy Coal Co., Henlamson, W. 


Va.; W. P. Neekamp, secretary, Elkhorn and Selby 
Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.; J. S. Riley, 
care C, W. Henry as above; James D. Francis, vice- 
president, Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
(Venable Jonson may assume Mr. Francis’ duties on 
this committee. ) 


G. & P. Will Liquidate. 


The trade will learn with suprise that definite in- 
formation of the liquidation of the Garfield & Proctor 
Coal Co. was received from their Boston office last 
week, 

For over a half century the company has been a 
landmark in New England coal circles and regret 
among wholesalers and retailers alike will be uni- 
versal that such a step has been decided upon. 

The individuals active in the affairs of the com- 
pany have made no announcement of their plans 
but the hope is expressed often among the trade 
that they will continue in the coal business. 





Until recently there was an oversupply of Govern- 
ment coal for bunker purposes at the storage depots in 
the Panama Canal Zone, and supplies were being of- 
fered at $10 a ton to vessels taking more than 825 
tons. This quotation, which is said to have been less 
than actual cost of delivery, was made in order to 
reduce the quantity on hand. In view of the change 
in trade conditions, however, this discount privilege 
has been withdrawn, and all coal is now sold at $12 
a ton, which was the rate previously prevailing on 
quantities of less than 825 tons. We understand the 
supply still available is between 100,000 and 120,000 


tons. 
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IN NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts Now on. War-Time Basis— 
Situation Has Become Acute. 


Boston, August 8th—Before the end of this week 
Massachusetts will be on a complete war-time basis 
as far as fuel supply is concerned, State Fuel Con- 
signee Storrow. announced today after a meeting of 
the Advisory Coal Committee, 

Within a. day or two, Mr. Storrow said, fuel ad- 
ministrators would be named for each city and town 
in the Commonweaith. To prevent profiteering, a 
retail price will be fixed for each community, to 
vary according to varying freight rates and delivery 
costs. An extra charge of 25 cents a ton will be 
imposed to cover the expenses of the State Fuel 
Administration’ and will be increased or diminished 
as the needs of the community warrant. 

Householders will be compelled to use bituminous 
coal or a mixture of bituminous and anthracite, Mr. 
Storrow announced. 

“There is little or no anthracite coal in stock in 
Massachusetts and none is being mined,” he said. 
“While 100 per cent anthracite coal will again be 
available, it is safe to say that .it will not’ be. this 
winter, _ , 

No notification had been received of coal shipments 
fo this state under the Federal Government’s plan, 
Mr. Storrow said. , In this distribution of such ship- 
ments the committee will follow Secretary Hoover’s 
priority list, which gives preference to hospitals and 
public utilities. A committee. will be named to pass 
‘on the credit of all coal dealers applying for ship- 
ments, 
Is 50 Cents Advance Profiteering? 

At Providence, R. I., George H. Webb, Rhode 
Island State Fuel Administrator, following the cir- 
culation of reports that certain dealers had raised 
the price of coal 50 to 75 cents a ton, before his 
departure for, Washington issued a statement warn- 
ing dealers of the penalty to be imposed for profiteer- 
ing. He said: 

“Tf the Fuel Administrator of Rhode Island is con- 
vinced that, any dealer in the State is taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to charge unfair prices to any 
consumer, that dealer will not be allowed ‘to, file an 
emergency. or priority order with this office. This 
penalty should be sufficient to prevent profiteering, for 
it- means, that no profiteer in this State can obtain 
coal through the Federal Fuel Distributor for his cus- 
tomers.” 

Mr. Webb has ordered his investigators to learn 
the prices per ton for bituminous coal being charged 
by dealers throughout the State, and will compare 
them with prices in other States, 

The State Fuel Administration at Augusta, Me., 
announced that there was no anthracite coal available 
for distribution and that its arrangements were being 
made. exclusively for bituminous coal. 

“The consumers must plan to use soft coal, and 
they will be fortunate if they are able to obtain ac, 
read the announcement. 





Haiss Loaders. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 141st street 
and Rider avenue, New York, has issued a 
catalogue describing the truck and wagon loaders 
manufactured, showing what the actual saving is 
between the hand loading and Haiss self-feeding 
loader. The loader needs no engineer and it is 
built in a complete range of types and sizes to 
meet the requirements of any yard. 

Each machine consists primarily of a bucket 
elevator which takes the material from ground 
storage and elevates it into the trucks. They are 
ordinarily fitted with one or more of a variety 
of attachments. Where it is desired to minimize 
the labor requirements, a scraper-type feeder at- 
tachment can be had to draw the material from 
the pile to the buckets. The large machines can 
be had with patented self-feeding propellers, a positive 
means of filling every bucket heaping full, with- 
out any hand shoveling whatever. 

Copy of the booklet can be had by addressing 
the company. 


DISTRIBUTION FOLKS BUSY 


Applications for Coal Come in Promptly 
from All Directions. 


Wasuincton, August 8th.—The problem of railway 
fuel supplies largely occupied the attention of the 
Federal Distribution Committee today. The needs 
of some lines operating in the Middle States and in 
the Mid-West are somewhat pressing, it develops. 
Railroads in the southeastern region are said to be 
in slightly better shape. The problem has been com- 
plicated by the fact that some railroads have sent 
buyers to the producing coal fields, and their com- 
petitive efforts to obtain fuel are having the tendency 
to raise prices, 

The State of Massachusetts, through the State 
Fuel Administrator, has applied to Federal Fuel 
Distributor Spencer for emergency coal needs under 
Priority No. 2 Classification, This coal is desired 
for the operation of various public utilities in that 
State and is in addition to coal supplies already 
provided for by contracts. 

An appeal has come from Iowa for coal for the 
operation of public utilities, some of which are said to 
face the. possibility of an early closing-down if their 
fuel requirements are not met. A special appeal has 
been made for the vegetable-canning industry of the 
State. Farmers are also asking for coal to keep the 
wheat-threshers going. Maine canners have ad- 
dressed an appeal to the Committee. As the total 
tonnage required by the canning industry of the 
country is not especially large, it is not anticipated 
that there will be difficulty in meeting the needs of 
these establishments. 

A quantity of coal in the possession of the War 
Department at Camp Grant, Ill., for which that de- 
partment had no urgent need, was ordered turned 
over to railroads centering in Chicago. 

The problem of the proper distribution of coal as 
between the seaboard states and the West is being 
given consideration. The matter of striking a proper 
balance between eastbound shipments intended for 
New England and westbound shipments routed to 
points in the Middle West will require much study. 

The fact that mechanics from northern states are 
now reporting for service in considerable numbers 
at the railroad repair shops of the Virginia and West 
Virginia coal-carrying lines is expected to relieve to 
some extent the car congestion which has been hamp- 
ering coal production in that territory. 


Weekly Coal Grants for Utilities. 


The New York State Coal Commission, of which 
Eugenius H. Outerbridge is the head, will make 
weekly allocation of coal to public utility corporations 
in accordance with their needs, as shown in the re- 
ports submitted to the commission by them, Each 
of the corporations will be compelled to file with the 
commission a statement of its needs, and the requisi- 
tions made to the Federal Fuel Administrator will be 
based on these reports. 

The inventory of the needs of utility companies in 
the City of New York has been completed by the 
corps of accountants and investigators employed by 
the state commission and this will be forwarded to 
Washington. On this inventory the requisitions and 
allocations will be made in the future. 

No definite conclusions have been reached by the 
commission as to how far service may be reduced by 
the heating and lighting companies in order to con- 
serve coal, by the state commission, 


More Mines Reopen. 

A report from Cokeburg, Pa., states that increased 
operations at a number of mines in the strike region 
controlled by troops were reported at military head- 
quarters Tuesday last. Additional men went to work 
at the Hendersonville mine, it was said, while at the 
Harmon. Creek stripping operation, near Burgettes- 
town, 200 men were working, producing twenty-five 
cars of coal daily. 

Hendersonville and Montour No. 4, it was added, 
were turning out one car each a day. Twenty-five 
miners were at work in the Atlas Mine, while other 
mines in that district are being cleaned up and will 
probably be re-opened within a week. 






August 12, 1922 


BRITISH FIRM INVESTIGATES — 


Partner of Cardiff House Comes to ‘Study 
Market Opportunities. _ ; 


: ‘, 

H. H. Merrett, of D. R. Llewellyn, Merrett & 
Price, Ltd., Cardiff, Wales, has been visiting in New 
York the past week and will be here for a few days 
more prior to going to Canada, where he will look 
into coal matters in that section. After a fortnight 
in Montreal and Toronto he will return to New 
York for a further stay before returning to his 
home. ‘ 
Although his firm is but three years old it has 
attained a prominent position, selling more than — 
4,500,000 tons annually, the greater part from its own 
co.lieries. The partners are also interested in other 
mines producing several million tons additional. } 

Mr. Llewellyn is the son of a former Welsh mine 
owner and his experience includes a period of em-— 
ployment in the Pocahontas region. The name of the — 
firm’s Windber colliery is another reminder of Ameri- 
can mining. Bice 

Mr. Merrett has made his trip over here, he tells us, _ 
because of the large number of inquiries received, 
some of which appeared to be duplicates and others _ 
from more or less unreliable sources, The need of — 
a personal visit to “size them up” seemed imperative. 


Welsh Anthracite a Small Factor. | 


Mr. Merrett wishes to correct the impression that - 
he can ship large quantities of anthracite. One of 
the dailies mis-quoted him on that subject. His coal 
now offered for import is anthracitic in character, — 
having only 10 to 12 per cent of volatile, but the 
true Welsh anthracite is limited in output—only about ; 
4,000,000 tons per annum, , 

He tells us that while oil for bunkers gave the i 
Welsh coal trade quite a wallop the worst of that 
competition has passed, as oil is getting dearer and 
coal is getting cheaper. | 

One of the means to this end is the importation — 
of mine-props, or pitwood, from Newfoundland in-il{ 
stead of northern or southern Europe, Better ma- 
terial can now be had at less cost and outward 
steamers can carry coal to Canada. 


Mr. Merrett believes the prospect for business is) 
very good for a whole year at least. Stocks are very | 
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low all through Europe as importers of British coal 
have lost heavily by depreciation of local currencies, _ 
The continuation of distressed financial conditions 
has also restricted buying. Yet manufacturing is ine ! 
creasing all over Europe and household demand is 
also improving. In England many blast furnaces have 
been blown in and there, as here, that is considered 
the sure forerunner of industrial activity. 
Specifically Mr, Merrett’s proposition is to offer 
large Welsh steam coal at $10 per ton in New 
York harbor. This is offered as a substitute for 
anthracite, though differing from the so-called dry 
coals which have less volatile matter. ; 













Widespread Use of Briquettes. 


Incidentally the question arises as to possible use 
of briquettes. His firm is now making 7,000 tons 
per day and will soon increase this by 3,000 tons. 
Welsh briquettes are now used on the railroads of 
nearly all countries in the world excepting the 
United States. ate ? 


Railroad services to and from the collieries in 
Wales is largely by means of privately owned cars’ 
of 10 or 12 tons capacity. Grades and curves pre- 
clude the use of larger, heavier equipment, especially 
in view of dock facilities. 


In view of the great number of underlying seams, _ 
Welsh collieries are generally planned for a life of _ 
100 years, But improvements are being made all the 
time, Mr. Merrett tells us, and coal can be delivered 
alongside French mines cheaper than the latter can 
produce it, the latter having to contend with anti- 
quated methods and comparatively high wages. 
France, he says, finds one part of the reparation terms 
a boomerang. Germany is sending in a tonnage of 
coal as agreed but it is “only coal”—no quality. This 
serves to upset the French market, however, and 
further harm is done by the sale of better German 


coal at a sharply competitive figure. 4 












‘At a session of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission, Division 5, held at its office in Wasbington 
the 4th, it was ordered, that paragraph numbered 
the said Service Order No. 23, published on 
e 252 in our issue of July 29th, adopted July 
h, 1922, be, and it is hereby, amended and 
plemented to read as follows effective on and 
ter August 5th, 1922: 

“7. That in the supply of cars to mines upon 
e lines of any coal-loading carrier, such carrier 
reby authorized and directed, to place, furnish, 
id assign such coal mines with cars suitable for 


‘purposes, and in following order of classes, 
mely: : 

_ Class 1. For such special purposes as may from 
% me to time be specially designated by the com- 
mission or its agent therefor. In designating 
special purposes under this ‘reservation, the com- 
mission or its agent will designate the class of 
relative peiofity, as Class 1, Class 2, Class’ 3, 
Class 4, or Class 5, which such special purposes 
of particular shipment or shipments shall receive. 
| _ And subject thereto in order of priority: 


Utilities and Institutions Get Preference. 


Class 2. (a) For fuel for railroads and other 
sommon carriers, and for bunkering ships and 
vessels; (b) for public utilities which directly 

ve the general public under a franchise therefor, 
with street and interurban railways, electric power 
light, gas, water, and sewer works; ice plants 
rhich directly serve the public generally with ice, 
or supply refrigeration for human food stuffs; hos- 
itals; (c) for the United States, state, county, 
municipal governments, and for their hospitals, 
ols, and for their other public institutions— 
the end that such common carriers, public 
ies, quasi-public utilities, and governments 
be kept supplied with coal for current use 
‘such purposes, but not for storage, exchange, 
or sale; (d) bituminous coal which has passed 
over screens of four inches or larger opening, 
coke, and anthracite coal, to be shipped to retail 
lealers for household use, 
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British Pollicrips Sold Up. 


Recent private letter from a British correspond- 
nt of a New York coal firm reads in part, as 
cf 
e Welsh and Durham collieries can take on 
more coal for August on the present output 
consumption owing to the very large number 
steamers going, to North American ports. 
here will be very little back tonnage for them 
the boats will probably have to return light. 
ost of the steamship companies have made 
ontracts for bunkers as the prices had been 
wradually dropping for Admiralty coal; the result 
eing that the owners are now having great diffi- 
S in obtaining bunkers and are paying very 
prices. , 
t is almost impossible to follow the market 
the collieries who may have a little free coal 
r the last half of August are taking forty shil- 
igs for large and thirty for smalls.” 


? a Our Autocrats. 


Referring to the strikes of coal miners and the 
‘oad shopmen, the monthly circular of the 
onal City Bank says: 

they are as strong as they say they are, and 
leir right to do as they please with these essential 
dustries is unchallenged, the American people 
in their power. The difference between this 


Priority Order No. 23 Amended. 





be Paragraph Seven Supplemented and Agents Appointed to Give Directions as to Car 
9 Service and Other Matters. 
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Note: It is not intended by this paragraph to 
give any priority as between clauses a, b, c and d 
hereof. 

And subject thereto in order of priority: 

Class 3 (As to each coal-loading carrier which 
reaches mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama.) For 
bituminous coal consigned to any Lake Erie port 
for transhipment by water to ports upon Lake 
Superior, 

And subject thereto in order of priority: 


No Coal for Reconsignment. 


Class 4. (As to all such common carriers by rail- 
road.) Coal for the production and manufacture 
of foodstuffs and medicines and for the manu- 
facture of containers therefor, for daily use but 
not for storage, exchange, or sale. 

And subject thereto in order of priority: 

Class 5. Other purposes. 

No coal embraced in Classes 1, 2, 3, or 4, shall 
be subject to reconsignment or diversion except 
for some purpose in the same class or a superior 
class in the order of priority herein prescribed. 

For the more prompt and effectual administra- 
tion during the present emergency of the authori- 
zations, directions, and requirements of this para- 
graph No. 7, the following persons are designated 
and appointed as agents of the Commission, with 
authority to give directions as to car service and 
to the matters referred to in paragraphs (15) and 
(16) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, 
and referred to in this paragraph No. 7, viz.: 
John C. Roth, director, and E. H. DeGroot, as- 


sistant director, Frank C. Smith, chief inspector, 


of the Bureau of Service of the Commission, and 
S. J. Mayhood, B. S. Robertson, C. C. Semple, 
W. L. Barry, O, S. Reynolds, H. M. Priest, J. B. 
Ford, and the directions so given by them shall 
be regarded as directions of the commission.” 

And it is further ordered, That copies of this order 
be served upon the carriers upon whom Service 
Order No. 23 was served, and that notice hereof 
be given to the general public by depositing a 
copy of this order in the office of the Secretary 
of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 


New Coal Pockets Going Up. 


Carver, Macomber & West, Inc., designers and 
builders of coaling plants, of 261 Franklin street, 
Boston, Mass., have recently signed contracts for 
the design and construction of the following work: 


(1) Coaling plant at Gloucester, Mass., for the 
John Alden Coal Co., calling for the construction 
of a 1,350-ton elevated coal pocket equipped with 
elevating and conveying machinery, a concrete 
track hopper, new side-track, and also. an office, 
scales and other facilities. 


(2) Coaling plant at Waltham, Mass., for the 
New England Coal Co., calling for the construc- 
tion of a 1,000-ton elevated coal pocket, to be 
equipped with the most modern type of elevating 
and conveying machinery, also a concrete track 
hopper fitted with automatic feeder, a screening 
plant and facilities for handling and storing soft 
coal. 

(3) Plans are being drawn for a coaling plant 
at Brockton, Mass., for the Cash Coal Co. 

The same company are completing a coaling 
plant at Stoneham, Mass., for M. H. McKenna, 
a coaling plant at Lowell, Mass., for the Oster- 
man Coal Co., and Plants at Chicopee, Mass., for 
D. P. Haskins, and one for E. F. McDonnell, 





No response to advertisements asking for coal 
bids is one of the features of the day, according to 
local items.in various papers. Up in Poughkeepsie, 
however, the local authorities are undismayed and 
will advertise again. 











FAIR PRICES SOUGHT 


Hoover Price Figures Should Be Increased— 
Railroads Offered Premiums. 


The matter of re-establishing. restrictions on 
sky-rocketing coal prices in Pennsylvania was the 
subject of a conference held between representa- 
tives of the operating mines in that state and 
‘Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Com- 
merce, and Federal Fuel Distributor H, B. Spencer 
at Washington on the 7th. 


The purely voluntary price arrangement of 
June Ist of from $3.25 to $3.50 per ton, broke 
down’ a few weeks ago, partially due to the fact 
that some coal producing districts refused to co- 
Operate in the voluntary agreement at that time, 
and partially due to conditions brought about by 
the railways offering $1.50 per ton above the fair 
price for coal in the districts which did agree. 
Many coal operators in the districts where volun- 
tary agreement was made have held to the fair 


price, but other districts are asking as high as 
$7 to $8 a ton, 


The operators proposed that a new fair price 
should be fixed at a somewhat higher level than 
that of June Ist in order to allow for increased 
working expenses due to car shortage and partial 
operation of mines. It was considered by the 
Administration officials that, inasmuch as the bulk 
of present production from Pennsylvania is con- 
sumed in that state and is, therefore, but an in- 
consequential export factor in interstate commerce, 
the Pennsylvania state authorities should partici- 
pate in any agreements. Moreover, while enforce- 
ment of the price restrictions under the new plan 
approved by the Attorney General has been made 
fairly effective in states where coal predominantly 
enters into interstate commerce, any enforcement 
beyond purely voluntary action in coal locally pro- 
duced and sold must rest on the state authorities, 





Coal for Northwest. 


The emergency coal movement to: the North- 
west will begin this week, C. E. Tuttle, in charge 
of the Lake section of the President’s coal dis-' 
tribution committee armounced on _ the 7th. 
Priority orders are to be issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he said, which will pro- 
vide 1,000 cars for hauling bunker coal to the 
lakes to enable the late steamers to handle the 
fuel for that section as it arrives. 


C. P...White, formerly of Cleveland and Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed representative of the 
President’s committee in the Northwest, with 
headquarters at either St. Paul or Minneapolis, and 
will handle the orders for coal from those states 
to the central committee and act on behalf of 
the committee in the allocation of coal arriving 
for distribution. 


It is expected, according to Mr. Tuttle, that 
coal movement to the Northwest will reach 
1,000,000 tons a week by September 15th, and, mean- 
while substantial amounts will be moved, increas- 
ing as rapidly as the administration of Federal 
coal control will permit, 





Cement Mills Short of Coal. 


The coal shortage is being felt by the cement 
industry, and the difficulty of obtaining coal has 
caused a number of plants to cease operations 
for the time being. 


A statement issued by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation points out that tne cement industry is 
the fourth largest consumer of coal in the country, 
over seven million tons being consumed at cement 
mills every year. Many of the mills have been 
having difficulty in securing coal for some time. 
With the regular source of supply shut off by the 
strike the mills have been forced to secure coal 
from more distant mines, at higher Prices and a 
longer haul. 

As many of these sources are now cut off, the 
situation has become acute and unless the strike 
adjusts itself in a few weeks’ more of the plants 
will be closed or operated on part time, 
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| Miscellaneous Notes | 





Survey! survey! survey! In every town a survey 
pf coal conditions is being made with the net result 
that very little is found. 

Steam making by electricity will be introduced at 
the Chicago Tribune paper mills at Thorold, Ontario, 
where hydro-electric power is available. 

A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been filed 
in the Federal Court at Charleston, W. Va., against 
the Empire Coal Mines Co., with an operation in 
Kanawha County. 

Five dollars for mine-run is the price suggested 
by the ceal commissioners of Missouri and Kansas, 
who have decided to co-operate in the arrangement 
of coal matters in those two states. 

Chicago is only fifteen days from a coal famine, 
according to representations made to Governor Small 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association. 

The Consolidation Coa! Co., in pursuance of plans 
for the development of newly acquired holdings at 
Coalwood, W. Va., has awarded a contract for fifty 
miners’ houses to be erected at once. 

C. P. White, of Smithfield, Va., has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Central Distribution 
Committee to supervise lake tonnage movement to the 
Northwest, He will establish headquarters at St. 
Paul or Minneapolis. 

Increases in price over the levels established early 
in June are readily accounted for and justified by the 
short working time and extra expense, by reason of 
protection and other charges incidental to operation 
in strike times. 

Already the Governor of Michigan is annoyed by 
what he terms the “procrastination of the federal 
authorities.’ and aims to get together a delegation 
of governors to go to Washington and force greater 
activity. 

Typhoid fever, the ancient enemy of amateur camp- 
ing, has broken out in certain of the tent colonies 
occupied by striking miners near Uniontown, Pa., 
and the situation is receiving the serious attention of 

’ state and county health authorities. ‘ 

Six weeks’ supply is the limit of tonnage fixed by 
the Rhode Island Fuel Administrator. Any concerns 
having more than that quantity will be barred from 
further deliveries, It is planned to assign 35,000 
tons of bituminous coal weekly for household use. 

In the Northwest coal requirements commence 
early. The Minneapolis public schools require coal 
for use in September and the statement is made that 
the supply on hand is only enough to last until 
October Ist. 

It is understood that a new price will presently be 
authorized by Secretary Hoover to cover New River 
and Pocahontas quotations, as a smokeless fuel price 
of $3.50 is at least $1 out of line with the proper 
status. 

Having experimented with cheap foreign labor and 
found that such individuals soon acquire the Ameri- 
can habit of going on strike, the Erie prints a choice 
assortment of foreign names as indicative of the cause 
of trouble at Jersey City, the center of shop strike 
violence on that road. 

Prices quoted for Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk 
& Western stock indicate that Wall Street expects 
busy times in the coal trade; good earnings by those 
great West Virginia coal carriers. The Virginian, 
of course, is also doing well and has good prospects, 
but its stock is not listed on the exchange. 

The impending strike of the vessel-men on the 
Great Lakes has been held up through arrangements 
being made by Secretary Davis for a joint conference. 
The Lake Carriers Association will probably arrange 
to have a committee take up the matter by request 
of the Secretary. 

Ruling in regard to restriction of bunker tonnage 
has already been modified to a fair and satisfactory 
basis. Some vessels cannot carry coal for the round 
trip and they will be allowed to fill their needs. So 
do the practical requirements of business modify an- 
other theoretical ruling. 


There are openings on the technical staff of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for valuation engineers 
experienced in general mining and coal mining; pay 
ranging from $3,600 to $4,800 per year. Information 
can be obtained from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

A report from Philadelphia states that the Penn- 
sylvania has a surplus of coal cars, and that any 
tonnage loaded can be promptly moved, This may 
well be the case in view of the very considerable 
number of mines along the lines of that system that 
have been closed down since April Ist. 


Nero fiddled while Rome burned, according to 
the old story, and it is quoted as an unworthy in- 
stance of indifference, but nowadays various great 
men go out to play a round of golf in the face 
of an emergency and the circumstance is quoted as 
showing a fine air of nonchalance. What’s the dif- 
ference? 

Reports from West Virginia during the current 
week tell of transportation improvement helping to 
increase production in some districts but in others 
the reverse is true. The improvement is very mod- 
erate and altogether on account of somewhat better 
car supply; there is practically no increase in number 
of men reporting for work, guards or no guards. 


The Coal Dealer very truly says preference orders 
are emergency measures and in a sense “rob Peter to 
pay Paul.” That is the keynote of all these arrange- 
ments heard of with regard to distribution, rationing, 
etc. They merely effect some temporary readjust- 
ment, holding matters relatively quiet until a howl 
arises from some new quarter. 


Comment is made of shortage of coal in western 
Kentucky, but in Owensboro, one of the old estab- 
lished, prominent towns of that section, coal from 
mines in the county in hauled by team to destination 
and retailing for 26c a bushel, or $6.50 a ton, which 
seems very attractive from the standpoint of buyers 
in other sections. 


With the end of the anthracite strike nearly five 
months nearer than it was at the outset, many esti- 
mates appear as to large earnings to be made in the 
near future, but the matter of expense during the 
period of suspension seems to be overlooked by a 
great many. The cost of maintaining mines and 
organizations during a period of five months, to say 
nothing of fixed charges, has been large. 


Is it possible we have a sans culotte element in the 
trade? We were about to say something about close 
calculations by large concerns when one of our 
friends mentioned that “Poverty necessitates a certain 
sordid realism which can easily be misunderstood for 
meanness.” Apparently allowances must be made for 
some concerns, even large ones, and yet the element 
of camouflage is not lacking in some of the excuses 
made. 


Now comes the proposition to call the New York 
State Legislature in special session to take action on 
the coal trade. Just what will our honorable 
senators and assemblymen do? There are no coal 
mines in the state of New York to be regulated. 
Perhaps they will take up some such legislation as 
was proposed in the days of Robin Hood and his 
merry men when it was decreed that every pint pot 
should hold a quart, for the benefit of those who 
were inclined to deep potations. 

With the slowing down in purchases of British 
coal that was reported a week or so ago, succeeded 
only by a moderate resumption of buying, there seems 
no reason to estimate that more than about a million 
and a quarter tons have been secured for shipment 
to this side. As we have stated previously this 
amounts to less than a day’s requirements and unless 
buying is resumed on an extensive scale the importa- 
tion of foreign coal will have only a slight effect 
upon the situation. 


In connection with a move by I. W. W., leaders 
to impede or prevent the unloading of ships bringing 
coal from Great Britain, a poem is given publicity 
which outlines the power of labor, but perhaps more 
effective than this poor piece of verse is the recol- 
lection of four brotherhood leaders holding a watch 
on former President Wilson and telling him what 
would be done if the Adamson law was not passed at 
a certain time. A good many difficulties can be 














traced back to that day. A lot of the trouble wo lc 
have been saved had he called an usher and had them 
shown to the door for their impertinence, 


State operation of mines commenced in Indiana or 
Saturday, last, when what is described as a handful 
of imported laborers started digging in two strip 
mines near Brazil. Eight hundred national guards- 
men stood by to prevent interference by striking 
miners, It is thought that 300 tons a day can be ob- 
tained. On Tuesday a landslide at one of the mines 
covered the railroad tracks, necessitating the rebuild 
ing of half a mile of road and putting a stop to min 
ing for several days in the section affected. At the 
close of the week only two cars had been loaded a nd 


neither one had been moved from the mines. — 






S 
Apparently western railroads, dependent as th 
have been on daily replenishments of their coa 
supply from fields near at hand, are in a much more 
serious condition as to reserves than are eastet 
roads accustomed to carrying large stocks. oc 
transportation interests in and about New York have 
only moderate supplies, but the gas and electric com 
panies seem to have been the most forehanded of any 
of the public utilities. Supplies of anthracite he 
by them arrange from 55 days to 116 days, and sup- 
plies of bituminous from 27 days to 174 days. ( 
New York Steam Corp. claims to have a three 


months’ supply of coal. ; 
record-making  delive ies 





There will be some ; 
established by retail dealers in various parts of th 
country who state that they have no coal on hand 
now, but expect to have all their customers well 
supplied before cold weather starts in; a matter of 
Jess than sixty days, That means working at some- 
thing more than three hundred per cent of no: ‘ma 
capacity, we surmise, requiring a few extra trucks 
but where is the coal coming from? Certainly the 
anthracite mines can not work at more than o 






can reach normal very soon after five month 
idleness. 


That there is need of public education with regar¢ 
to coal matters may well be inferred from the { 
that a sharper has been selling coal in the Nor 
west described as coming from a new hard coal dis- 
trict in West Virginia, adjacent to the Pennsylvania 
anthracite district; “not quite as bright in color 
as the hard coal from Pennsylvania, but in we 
proved to be its equal in every respect and was ev 
better” because the “West Virginia Hard Coal” ce 
tained practically no slate. When questioned as to 
why this coal was called “semi-anthracite” he state 
that the owners of the Pennsylvania hard coal miné 
had a copyright on the term “Anthracite” and ne 
one else could use it. a 
The Mead-Toliver Coal Co., located at Killarney, 
on the Stone Coal branch of the Virginian Ry., and 
in the Winding Gulf District, has been sold to Be 
Congressman Cooper, of Bramwell, W. Va., and Mr. 
Cooper expects to take over the management of th 
property at once. The purchase price was P 
learned. The present output of the mine is said 
be about twenty cars a day but is a property wh 
at very little expense can be developed and made 
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of the largest producers in the field. The proper 
was originally ownd by C. H. Mead, of Beckley, aut 
other mine operators. Mr. Cooper is in active cha ge 
of the Mill Creek, Coal Dale and McDowell mi 
and is a big stockholder in other valuable minin 


properties in the Pocahontas fields, 


6 


Asks About Herrin. ; 


As a result of representations made to the St 
Department, Illinois State officials have been as! 
by the Federal Government to report whether 
foreigners were among the yictims of the He 
mine battles and what steps are being taken 
punish those responsible for the loss of life: there. 

The step is understood to have been taken after 
formal protests had been made to Washington 
the Government of Mexico, which charged that tw 
Mexican citizens were among those killed or injure¢ 
It was said at the State Department that thus fat 
the Illinois authorities had not responded to the re 
quest for information, 












_ The governors of 39 states which have or will 
set up fuel distribution organizations have been 
informed by Henry B. Spencer, Federal fuel dis- 
tributor, of the complete scheme of the Federal 
plan for distribution of the available coal supply: 
Mr. Spencer, in a letter to the governors asked 
for concurrence in the steps outlined by him, as 
he said such action was essential to the successful 
operation of the plan. 

_ “As the plan for fuel distribution in accordance 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s wishes has 
been approved by you,” said Mr. Spencer in his 
letter, “and as it contemplates collaboration be- 
tween your state committee and my organization, 
and in order that we may work most effectively, 
and that methods shall be as much alike as pos- 
sible in all the states, I respectfully request your 
concurrence in the steps described below which 
it seems to me we must follow in our intercourse, 
and that you will use the forms which I enclose. 
These are all based upon what Secretary Hoover 
has said in his communication to you. 





* : Form of Application. 


boat am enclosing herewith, first, the Federal fuel 
distribution form No. 50, to be used by your state 
distribution committee in making applications for 
allocation of emergency coal. This form should 
be prepared in quadruplicate for distribution as 
follows: 
_*“*The original and two copies to be forwarded 
to the Federal Fuel Distributor, No, 718 
Kighteenth street, Washington, D. C., and the 
quadruplicate retained for your files. 
~“*A—The original and duplicate copy, when 
countersigned by the Federal Fuel Distributor, 
will be transmitted to the district committees rep- 
resenting the Federal Fuel Distributor for alloca- 
tion to the mines, the original becoming the dis- 
trict committee’s order on the shipper, and the 
duplicate being retained for its office record. 
“‘B—The triplicate copy will be retained by the 
Federal Fuel Distributor for his-file. This form 
may be used for applications for an ultimate con- 
signee, and also for shipments to your committee 
dr agent for consignment, but it is essential that 
rou be explicit in the column headed “Required 
fer.” 
“2. The alternate forms for guaranteeing pay- 
nent for the requisitioned coal, either one. of 
which may be used, 
“3. Form No. 1 on which the District Com- 
nittee representing the Federal Fuel Distributor 
vill report to him the disposition made of your 
ipplication, A copy of this when filled out will 
ye mailed to the chairman of your State Distribu- 
ion Committee. ‘ 
_“*4. Copy of the Federal Fuel Distributor’s gen- 
*ral instructions for fuel distribution,’ 

» j State Committees Govern. 
“It will be seen that the Federal Fuel Distribu- 
or will not (except for the common carriers and 
he Departments of the United States Government) 
ict upon applications made by consumers or 
lealers directly to him, but will refer the applicant 
0 his State Fuel Committee to the end that if his 
ieed is essential and the applicant must have 
‘mergency coal which he cannot obtain from 
sources within his State, your committee may then 
make application to the Federal Fuel Distributor 
on Form No. 50. 
_“Governors’ committees are requested to apply 
or coal produced in other states only through 
he Federal Fuel Distributor at Washington, and 
lot to order any coal from Federal fuel district 
Ommittees for producers outside their own state. 
“There is no anthracite coal available for dis- 
fetion by the Federal Fuel Distributor. 

€ 
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Final Steps in Coal Rationing 





I Spencer Informs Governors of Plans for Distribution of Available Coal Supplies— 
Asks for Concurrence. 
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“Application for emergency coal to the Federal 
Fuel Distributor should be made only for current 
use and not for storage. 

“Application for emergency coal should be made 
only for the most essential purposes following the 
priority classes established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in service order No. 23, copy 
attached. 

States Co-operating. 


“Emergency coal supplied on these applications 
made to the Federal Fuel Distributor will be 
placed f, o. b. railway cars at the mines at the 
fair prices approved for the producing district by 
Secretary Hoover. 

“Tt will be the endeavor of the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor to place orders for emergency coal in 
those districts from which the supply is most 
available to the applicants.” 

The letter was forwarded to the governors of 
the following states: 

Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Missouri, Ohio, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Delaware, Maine, Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 





COOKING AND HEATING BY GAS 


Invisible Fuel Has Absorbed Much _ of 
Increase in Domestic Requirements. 


A calculation by a prominent gas official indi- 
cated that in New York only about 15 per cent 
of the product is used for lighting, about 60 per 
cent is used for cooking and about 25 per cent 
for industrial purposes and heating. These figures 
may be applied as a good guess to 36,282,000,000 
cubic feet of gas manufactured in the past year 
for use in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 

Incidental to the reference to use of gas for 
heating, it might be mentioned that this is done 
on quite a large scale in a number of instances, 
houses being heated all the way through by 
means of gas because of convenience and regard- 
less of the additional expense. 

Several of the branch offices of the gas com- 
pany are so heated and the large office in 57th 
street utilizes an ingenious arrangement of rows 
of burners underneath a steam boiler. Automatic 
arrangements shut off or turn on various rows 
of burners, or reduce or increase the pressure 
thereof as requirements warrant. 

It will be seen that this is quite a step beyond 
the merely auxiliary heating that has sometimes 
been deemed the chief utility of gas stoves in this 
part of the country. 

The details available show that the gas used 
for other than lighting purposes is about 30,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet annually for a population 
of about 3,000,000, or say 10,000 cubic feet per 
capita. If we apply this proportion to the larger 
centers of population and make some allowance 
for climatic conditions in the southern part of 
the country, it will probably be found that 400,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas are 
used for purposes that might be served by coal, 
and that the equivalent tonnage has been dis- 
placed in the last 30 years or thereabouts. 

Doubtless the retail coal trade as a whole would 
be 40% greater were it not for competitive uses 
of gas. 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Tonnage Is Up a Little, and Now 
Over 4,000,000 a Week. 


A slight increase in output has marked the 
eighteenth week of the coal strike (July 31st to 
August 5th). Preliminary returns indicate a pro- 
duction of 4,250,000 tons of soft coal against 
3,933,000 tons in the week before. The increase 
is due to improved car supply in the Middle 
Appalachian Fields rather than to reopening of 
mines hitherto closed by the strike. 

In spite of the increase in bituminous output, 
the eighteenth week finds production still about 
1,100,000 tons short of the level reached before 
the shopmen’s strike, for in the week ending June 
24th, 5,337,000 tons were raised. 

Production of anthracite in the eighteenth week 
will be barely 30,000 tons. The total output of 
all coal anthracite and bituminous is, therefore, 
in round numbers, 4,280,000 tons. In the cor- 
responding week of 1921, 7,320,000 tons of bitu- 
minous and 1,750,000 tons of anthracite were 
produced, making a total of 9,070,000 tons, and 
the year before that the total of all coal produced 
was 11,283,000 tons. The present rate of output is 
therefore from five to six million tons below 
normal. 

The trend of production is shown in the follow- 
ing statement of cars loaded daily by the rail- 
roads. Loadings on Monday, July 3lst, were 
14,768 cars, an increase over the preceding Mon- 
day of 11 per cent. The following day they 
dropped to 11,783 cars, partly because of pay day. 
A partial recovery carried loadings on Wednesday 
up to 12,218 cars, and on Thursday 12,177 cars 
were loaded. 





Bituminous Car-Loading Figures. 


The. most recent car-loading figures for bitu- 
minous are as follows: 


July 17-22 July 24-27 July 31-Aug. 5 
16th week 17th week 18th week 
Cars Cars Gars 

Monday . 12,666 13,083 14,768 
Tuesday ... 10,821 11,861 11,783 
Wednesday . 10,932 11,383 12,218 
Thursday 10,805 11,760 VAG: 
Bmday ...... 10,623 11,142 
Saturday 9,864 11,336 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of soft coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
the Geological Survey: 





(Net Tons \ 


Week ended 1922 1921 

July 1 or . 5,226,000 7,658,000 

lve SO cee, ee rete 3,678,000 6,165,000 

[selbst 4,123,000 7,401,000 

SDV 2 Ss. Gk) acre 3,692,000 7,380,000 

Meany 29. acs cre den ons 3,933,000 7,319,000 
Anthracite. 


With no break in the deadlock between miners 
and operators in the anthracite region there was 
no change in output during the week ended July 
29th. A few cars were loaded, chiefly steam sizes 
dredged from the rivers. The total output is esti- 
mated at 27,000, net tons. In the corresponding 
week of 1921, the production was 1,750,000 tons. 

A certain amount of anthracite continues to go 
forward from the storage yards of the producers. 
In the week ended July 29th, a total of 4.503 cars 
of ex-storage coal was shipped. 


The Delaware, Lackwanna & Western RR. 
Co., some months ago, contracted- to purchase 
about 7,000 acres of coal land in Indiana county 
and the consummation of the transaction is just 
being completed. The tract is located near 


Shelocta. No plans have, as yet, been made for 
developing the property. Shelocta is west of 
Indiana, Pa., in the western part of Indiana 


county, on the B., R. & P. RR. 
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State Fuel Administrators. 
Federal Fuel Administrator Spencer has made 


public the list of state fuel administrators’ as re- 

ported to the President’s committee to date. They 

are: 

Alabama—Hon, Roy R. Cox, Fuel Administrator, 
Montgomery. i 

Delaware—Leon Walker, chairman, “Delaware 
Coal Committee, 1020 Church street, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, Washington. 

Florida—Florida Railroad Commission, 
hassee, Fla. 

Illinois—Robert M. Medill, Fuel Administrator, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—Public Service Commission, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Charles Webster, Fuel Administrator, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas—-Court of Industrial Relations, Topeka. 

Kentucky—J. Sherman Cooper, chairman, Ken- 
tucky Railway Commission, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—John G. O’Kelly, Fuel Distributor for 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 

Maine—Andrews P. Lane, Fuel Director, Augusta. 

Maryland—William Milnes Maloy, ¢hairman, 
Public Service Commission, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—James J. Storrow, Fuel Adminis- 
trator, Boston. 

Michigan—William W. Potter, Fuel Administra- 
tor, Lansing. 

Nebraska—State Railway Commission, Lincoln. 

New York—E. H. Outerbridge, chairman, New 
York State Fuel Committee, New York. 

North Carolina—State Corporation Commission, 
Raleigh. 

North Dakota—State Railroad Commission, Bis- 
marck, 

Ohio—George T. Poor, chairman, Ohio Fuel Com- 
mission, Columbus. . 

Pennsylvania—Public Service Commission, Harris- 
burg. 

Rhode Island—George H. Webb, Fuel Adminis- 
trator, Providence. 
South Carolina—State 

Columbia. 
Tennessee—Wilbur A. Nelson, chairman, 
nessee Coal Commission, Nashville. 
Vermont—Hugh J. M. Jones, Fuel Administrator, 
Montpelier. 
Virginia—Major Alexander 
Administrator, Richmond. 
West Virginia—J. Walter. Barnes, Fuel Commis- 
sion, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Edward Norman, 
Coal Commission, Madison. 


Talla- 





Railroad Commission 


Ten- 


Forward, Fuel 


chairman, State 


The Verbatim Statement. 


Sometimes complaint is made that material on 
behalf of various interests cannot be printed ver- 
batim in the dailies, but such publication of ma- 
terial is not always an advantage. We remember 
many years ago hearing an instructor in English 
say that even an extemporaneous address by 
Chauncey M. Depew, then at the height of his 
glory, might properly be reviséd for publication, 
and the circumstance is recalled in looking over 
certain pre-strike material, articles prepared by 
Messrs. Kavanaugh and Lewis. 

The former, undertaking to speak for the 
Illinois interests, presented his data in clumsy 
style, involved sentences framed in long para- 
graphs that certainly did not enlist attention, 
however much they might breathe the air of 
sincerity. 

It was heavy stuff, heavily presented, like the 
letter of a general freight agent deeply steeped in 
“railroadese” undertaking to explain some ques- 
tion concerning rates. It is no wonder it “cut no 
ice,” 

The Lewis material, however, was gotten out in 
good snappy style, indicating that the mine 
workers’ leader had probably taken the precaution 
to obtain the assistance of a practical newspaper 
man, A good story is well enough in its way, 
but even a poor story can make a hit if properly 
presented. Remember the acquittals Howe & 
Hummell secured, getting many clients out of a 
tight hole. 
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SAULT CANAL TONNAGE 





Over 98 Per Cent Decrease in Hard Coal for 
Season—Over 90 Per Cent Loss Soft. 


There were 6,052 tons of anthracite coal shipped 
through the “Soo” canal during July of this year. 
Shipments in July, 1921, to the Northwest via 
this ‘route amounted to 445,754 tons. For the 
season to the end of July tonnage of this grade 
of coal shipped amounted to 13,152, compared 
with 1,017,297 tons during the same period of 
last year, a decrease of 1,004,145 tons, or 98.7 
per cent. 

Bituminous tonnage, via this route, in July 
amounted to 172,365 tons, compared with 2,486,990 
tons in same month of 1921, a decrease of 2,314,625 
tons, or 93.1 per cent. For the season shipments 
of this grade of coal to the Northwest amounted 
to 731,895 tons, compared with 8,076,824 tons in 


corresponding period last year, a decrease of% 


7,344,929 tons, or 90.9 per cent. 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Lake shipments, which have steadily declined 
since the end of June, increased slightly during 
the week ended July 30. According to reports 
from the Ore and Coal. Exchange, a total of 
153,890 tons were dumped against 144,952 tons in 
the week preceding. Of the total dumpings, 
130,992 tons were cargo coal and 22,898 tons were 
vessel fuel. The present rate of dumpings is but 
21 per cent of that in the corresponding week a 
year ago when 745,173 tons were dumped. 

The amount of bituminous loaded at Lake Erie 
ports in recent weeks and for the season to date 
is shown below in net tons: 


Cargo Vesscl 

Coal Fuel 

Week ended July 9...... 236,035 16,070 
5 es diag Kobe eu) 4 153,501 16,477 
- & SDA oe 126,150 18,802 
> + PENS Serene 130,992 22,898 
Séasoneto, Julyec0eens eee 4,331,143 211,794 
Corres) period, 192) fee ee 13,015,662 403,157 
= * 1920 eee 6,253,738 475,171 

ue ee 1919 Tree ae 12,617,285 570,738 


As compared with 1921 and 1920, there has been 
a sharp decrease both in tonnage and in per cent 
of the total forwarded in the movement to Lake 
Superior. In the movement to Lake Michigan 
there has been a decrease in tonnage but a sharp 
increase in the per cent of the total dumped. 
Shipments to Lake Erie ports increased enor- 
mously in 1922. 


The People’s Battle. 


Several papers are now taking up the theme 
that the coal strike is war upon the public, and 
so it is. The operators are really not the per- 
sons or interests most concerned. If the de- 
cision is that the miners must have more money, 
the mine operators can do nothing but add the 
amount to the cost of coal, where it properly 
belongs, and the public is the loser. 

This being the case, why is not public sup- 
port for the coal interests more pronounced? 
It would certainly seem. in the present case, as 
in previous instances, that public sentiment had 
not been properly cultivated. The operators 
are really fighting the public’s battle, but they 
receive scant support, indeed, from the people. 


ie tee a 


Week Ended Cargo unker 
July (LAG cor een oes 33,408 26,394 
Jul yt Sea ira sta a aurea siete 19,758 23,157 
Jil'y: 1S eee oe rete artes tree oer 11,564 20,726 
Jil ZZ Rae tence etapa Pe iateneteae 19,536 22,744 
J uly: ZOReRs Soe tne sale ates 7,776 22,878 


‘have looked into the situation. 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


a 


__ August 12, 19, 
Don’t Waive All Rights. t 
While we feel sure that the coal trade wat 
co-operate in all reasonable steps for the regu- 
lation of the available supply, we think it is 
only proper to suggest that coal men should 
carefully scrutinize orders given by the mo: 
or less legally constituted committees, advisor 
boards, etc., now springing up like mushroom 
It is ever the policy of those dressed in @ 
little brief authority to emphasize the impor- 
tance of their position as much as possible, an 
the coal trade should not submit to being the | 
plaything of a lot of amateur officials. Many 
injustices arose because of orders of the . 
‘ 








ge a i et 


Admiunistration; much was submitted to 
cause of the war-time spirit; patriotic impulses 
led to many things being overlooked. { 
But with the Lever act declared unconsta| 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States it is realized that there are limitations 
even to war-time legislation, and coal men 
should recognize that the courts still exist, even 
though law and order are often noticeable by 
their absence. It will do no harm, at least, to 
ask for the authority for any drastic measures. 
that are proposed. wf 

Incidentally, one might note that there is 
much in the way of fuss and feathers relative 
to investigations, surveys, etc. All the large 
producing companies have data with regard to 
supplies and requirements which can be re 
ferred to at a moment's notice, without any 
necessity for the questionnaires which the 
scientific efficiency experts who will be engaged 
by the committees delight in sending out—the 
more complicated the better. | 


: 
j 























Disseminate the Facts. 


A fact-finding commission is the plea o: 
many writers interested in the settlement 
the coal strikes. But are there not eno 
facts available already with regard to 
trade? Is not dissemination of facts really 
what is needed? There are still many whe 
claim that the entire difficulty has been for 
mulated by interests desirous of using up thi 
stock of coal on hand, and many fundamen 
that should be recognized by all are overlookec 
or misinterpreted by some who assume 
It is all 
well to pile up facts in Washington, the f 
ernment Printing Office has a great capacity 
but the getting of the facts before the peop 
is another story. 


British Coal in Boston. 


The extent to which the coal situation 
driven the buyers in this country to import foreign 


August 22nd. The Novian, a Leyland freighter 
which is due here this week, will also bring i 
3,800 tons from Liverpool. Some coal has be en 


brought in from Canadian lower provinces an 


to the. States. 





7—New England——, Other Bf 

Cargo unker Coastwise Total — 
248,606 4,199 159,010 471,61 
222,888 3,061 122,744. 39,6 
236,003 3,730 “+ 83,970 355,98 
176,878 4,714 70,691 294,56 
197,948 5,889 84,452 318,94 






BG: Basia rane, of 350 Brandeis “has re- 
pe from a trip to Central Pennsylvania region. 


R. Long, who went abroad the first part of 
i is expected home, via the Majestic, August 22nd, 
Burns Bros. have purchased a cargo of Nova 
tia coal which will be analyzed-and experimented 
with to determine its availability for the city trade, 
_ J. S. Keith, New York agent for Lambert Bros., 
is gone abroad and will ‘probably remain in 
for two months. 


one Peas of Frame, Friend & Stineman, has 
1 spending Part of the present week in the 


: th street, Brooklyn, opens bids August 14th for 
lel for fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. ; 
.M, Kahler, until recently with the Pennsyl- 
ja Collieries, Inc., is now associated with 
iderson & Anderson, Inc., of 299 Madison 


On Saturday of last week there were 247 cars of 
coal at all piers in the harbor. Monday there were 
345 cars; Tuesday 443 cars; Wednesday 532 cars 
1 on Thursday 359 cars, 

The Empire Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the appointment of R. B. Russell, Jr., 
~as a line salesman for the company in the city of 
ew York and surrounding territory. 


Lawrence May, 1 East 69th street, has been ap- 
nted representative of the Marquette Coal Co., 
bany, to handle shipments of river buckwheat and 
tley coming: into the New York market. — 
Howard S. Rogers, secretary and treasurer, 
laryland Coal Co., has been spending most of 
his time during the past six months at his country 
me, Snow Hill, Md. He comes to New York 
ce in a while. 


The first large cargo, 10,000 tons of foreign-mined 
to reach New York as the result of importers’ 
ts to stave off a fuel famine among public utilities 
porations, was brought in Tuesday by the Italiar 
ship Cherca, from Barry, Wales. 

Following largely increased _activities in the 
ign coal trade by the Gano, “Moore Coal Min- 
Co., M. R.. Gano, the former president of 
company, is now spending much of his time 
the company’s office in order to give the benefit 
is advice. 


. A. Marshall is actively co-operating with 
rman Outerbridge of the Fuel Administration 
d will arrange through trade channels to conduct 
an inquiry as to the requirements of various industries 

1 regard to the stocks on hand at present. We are 















































A new factor in the local trade is in the Union 
eel Products Co., 25 Broadway, of which Otto 
aika is president. As indicated by the title, 
€ principal concern of the company is in the 
eel business. Mr. Kafka says that he has been 
the coal business previously but declined to 
te with what concern. J. C. Kinkel, formerly 


th Puffer & Co., Buffalo, is sales manager. 


A house which has been handling a ge | roportion 
f the river coal coming to this marked bd ports pres- 
elling prices about as follows: Birdseye, $5.00, 
; barley, $4.50. Tonnage comprising about one- 
barley and one-half No, 4 commands about $3.00 
ton, All prices are f. 0. b. cars at point of ship- 
. While the market on this tonnage is stronger, 
» supply is getting short and there is uncertainty 
0 delivery that makes it unsatisfactory to handle. 
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8440. Mr. Colby is well-known in the coal trade 
haying been ten years with F, E. Herriman, coal 
traffic manager of the New York Central R. R., as 
a special agent of the department, later becoming 
associated in partnership with E. A. Ward at 17 
Battery Place. 


_ A census recently taken by the Department of 
Health shows that the number of horses in New 
York city has materially decreased in the last few 
years, A census taken in 1917 showed that there 
were at that time 10,385 horses in this city. In 
1919 the number had decreased to 7,789 and in 
1921 to 6,054. Decreases were found in all of the 
different boroughs, but the largest decreases were 
found in the Bronx and in Brooklyn. In these 
two boroughs the number of horses in 1921 was 
found to be slightly more than one-half the num- 
ber in 1917. In Brooklyn there were 4,755 horses 
in 1917, while the last census shows only 2,768. 

The Florandin Equipment Co. has been or- 
ganized by C. H. Florandin, with offices at 110 
West 40th street, New York, to act as representa- 
tives of. the Conveyors Corporation of America, 
manufacturers of the American steam jet ash 
conveyors and the American trolley carrier. The 
new organization will also do a general contract- 
ing business in and around boiler rooms and in- 
dustrial plants located in New York City and its 
vicinity, erecting and installing the lines of equip- 
ment which the organization handles. Mr, Floran- 
din ‘has had wide experience in this work, for 
several years being eastern manager of the Con- 
veyors Corporation before forming his own or- 
ganization. 


Coal Tax Law Opposed. 

Attorneys General of the New England States, 
New York and New Jersey, in conference at Boston 
on the 8th, resolved to co-operate in prosecuting a 
writ of error to the United States Supreme Court to 
bring about a reversal of judgment entered by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania upholding the coal 
tax laws of that state. 

Attorneys General Newton of New York and Allen 
of Massachusetts, and Assistant Attorney General 
Newcorn of New Jersey, were instructed to confer 
as soon as possible with John W. Davis and Henry 
S. Drinker, Jr., of counsel for the coal companies 
appealing the decision and to lend these all possible 
assistance. In a resolution appointing this subcom- 
mittee the conference said: 

“The burden imposed on consumers of anthracite 
coal by reason of said tax imposes an additional bur- 
den upon the users of anthracite coal amounting to 
millions of dollars and affects citizens of every State 
where anthracite coal is used.” 


Let Us Hear from You! 


We are glad to hear from our subscribers at 
any time with reference to any information that 
is desired and are always interested in transmitting 
such information promptly in response to requests 
made. 

These inquiries are of value to us, we might 
say, as an indication of what our subscribers are 
interested in and we might say further in this 
connection that any suggestions looking to in- 
clusion of news features, any suggestions for 
betterment of service rendered are always gladly 
received. 


The first thought of various advisory com- 
mittees on coal appears to be the gathering of 
information, but could not a good part of the 
data as to supplies and needs be obtained in 
bulk from coal offices? The anthracite com- 
panies, in particular, have very precise infor- 
mation as to tonnage supplied in various sec- 
tions. But, probably, such obtaining of data 
would not coincide with the strong determina- 
tion for inquiry and investigation, for inquisi- 
tion, we might say, that characterize a typical 
fuel committee. We surmise that retail dealers 
and other members of the trade are in for quite 
a period of preparation of data, 
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THE GREAT U. M. W. FUND 


How the Distribution of a Large Amount 
May Be Accounted for. 


The $15,000,000 check-off fund of the U. M. W. 
is a feature often discussed in ‘coal offices. That 
is probably the correct nominal amount paid by 
bituminous miners, as the association putting the 
Statement on record has ample means of ascertaining 
the details, but it seems probable that there is some 
leakage soon after collection, for once in a while one 
teads of local officials decamping with union funds. 
That cuts into the amount to some extent, and strikes 
and suspensions interfere with collection of full amount 
of charges in the soft coal fields where the check-off 
prevails. 

Merely guessing at the situation, it is probable 
that what is left between the amount actually 
obtained and $10,000,000 can be accounted for by 
the obvious and necessary expenses of a large na- 
tional organization, which is practically always 
on a war footing, with many expenses to be met 
in a manner not always susceptible of careful 
planning or exact auditing. 

The matter of railroad transportation alone 
must be a very large one, with many officers and 
representatives traveling about all the time like 
veritable stormy petrels to raise trouble in some 
sections, and on other occasions acting as mollify- 
ing factors to settle it elsewhere, Legal fees, 
when men like Hughes or Glasgow are engaged, 
run into money very fast. 

What becomes of the $10,000,000? That is a 
large sum, but a little calculation will show the 
opportunities for distribution. There are upwards 
of 500,000 union members and probably one in 
fifty manages to get a finger in the pie somehow 
or other as an officer of a local union or of a 
district union, or, perchance, a part-time employee 
on one basis or another some time during the 
year, as a lecturer, organizer or what-not. 

If we estimate at $1,000 each the average allow- 
ance for salaries and expenses of those folks that 
will use up the $10,000,000, and if, it appears, the 
number on the payroll is less than one in fifty it 
might be said, on the other hand, that some of 
the minor officials draw considerably more than 
$1,000 annually in salaries and expenses. 


Nothing Done About Herrin. 


Six weeks have elapsed since the Herrin mas- 
sacre. So far as appears, not a single definite 
step has been taken either by the local or the 
State authorities of Illinois to apprehend and try 
the leaders of the mob that murdered in cold 
blood and with unexampled ferocity the non-union 
workers, after they had surrendered under a flag 
of truce. 

The National Coal Association, however, has 
made its own investigation, and now reports not 
only that “at least five hundred of the mob can 
be arrested any time Attorney General Brundage 
of Illinois gives the word,” but that the massacre 
was the result of a well-laid conspiracy, and not 
the fruit of a sudden and uncontrolled riot. 

The complete report has been laid before the 
Governor of Illinois, and the press statement given 
out at the same time declares that President John 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers and State 
Senator Sneed, President of the Williamson 
County sub-district, “must assume direct respon- 
sibility for throwing a match into the powder- 
box.” 

“We shall now learn,” says the Minneapolis 
Journal, “whether the great State of Illinois is to 
suffer the unspeakable disgrace of the Herrin 
affair to become a permanent stain on her escut- 
cheon, or is to wipe it out by a vigorous drive 
for justice.” 

Directors of [Illinois Manteepeeee Association 
have arranged a conference with Governor Small to 
place before him program calling for special session 
of legislature to repeal objectionable State mining 
laws and for establishment of martial law in William- 
son county, where Herrin massacre occurred. 











| General Notes 


The Dean Coal Co., of which E. L. Dean is 
manager, has established a retail coal and wood 
business at Goderich, Ont. 


To aid the fuel situation, the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission has ordered a reduction 
in freight on wood fuel of 20 per cent, effective 
August Ist. 


Even small coal economies have their value now- 
a-days and by developing water power from the 
Erie Canal at Rochester the saving of 40 tons a 
day is made. 

Coal shipments on the Monongahela and Pennsyl- 
vania R. R’s. from the Fayette county field, in- 
creased 10 per cent last week. Six mines along 
the Monongahela river have reopened, it is reported. 


Says the Brooklyn Eagle: “If your coalbin is 
a might-have-been in November, you'll think how 
easily you might have filled it in March, and kick 
yourself. The exercise will help to keep you 
warm.” 


Freight rates from the United Kingdom to the 
United States at the close of last week, as re- 
ported by W. W. Battie & Co., were from 10 
shillings, six pence to 11 shillings, six pence, with 
free discharge. 

Governor Preus, of Minnesota, has called a con- 
ference of governors of Wisconsin, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, to work in harmony on the problem of 
securing fuel for their respective states. It will be 
held August 10th, 


After two years of idleness in Hampton Roads, 
the Boston bark Snowden, which for years traded 
between Boston and Argentina, resumed her career 
as a coal carrier, arriving here from Norfolk with 
a cargo of 1,800 tons consigned to the Boston & 
Maine R. R. 

Figures recently made public show that the 
Ford Motor Co., of Detroit, is consuming about 
3,500 tons of coal daily. Of this amount 2,700 
tons are used by the Ford factories, and the re- 
maining 800 tons for producing gas for sale to 
other consumers. 


Fire, said by the authorities to have been in- 
cendiary, damaged the tipple of the Mutual Coal 
Co. at Maidsville, near Morgantown on the 7th. 
Two locomotives, valued at $10,000 each, were de- 
stroyed. The mine has operated as an open 
shop since April 1st, last. 


The Schroeder-Kelly Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
have been appointed sole sales agents for the 
Columbiana Coal & Clay Co.’s mines at Salineville, 
Ohio. The output of these mines is between 
75,000 and 100,000 tons annually of a high grade 
steam and domestic coal. 


One of the largest and most modern railroad coal 
stations in the country is being built at Thurmond, 
W. Va., by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, at a cost 
of $85,000. This station will provide facilities for 
coaling four engines at one time. Why not a new 
passenger station and office building? 


British coal to Toronto and even points beyond, 
in Lake Huron, is a recent feature. Certain of 
this tonnage is going by large vessels to Mon- 
treal for transshipment but a few small steamers 
have been chartered that will make the trip all 
the way through from British ports. 


Ivan Bowen, of Mankato, Minn., a member of the 
Minnesota State Railroad and Warehores Commis- 
sion, has been named State Fuel Administrator for 
Minnesota, He will ascertain from the retail dealers 
of the State, the amount of fuel on hand, and what 
is needed by each to carry the respective customers 
through the winter. 


A New Haven firm js quoted as contemplating legal 
action to prevent the fuel distributor for Connecticut 
confiscating coal shipped into that state, pointing out 
the responsibility involved in the breaking of con- 
tracts, and the need of getting a ruling on a test 
case before large sums are involved. 

The Canadian Government announced Wednesday 
that it had appointed a: central advisory fuel com- 
mittee to have general supervision over the supply 
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of coal and other fuel throughout Canada. It con- 
sists of W. C. Kennedy, Minister of Railways, and 
C. A. McGrath and Fred Court, of Montreal, 


In Charleston on Tuesday a charter was granted 
to the Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co., Fairmont, the in- 
corporation being $1,600,000. It is understood that 
the company will possess 2,000 acres of coal land. 
The incorporators are: Paul G. Armstrong, J. M. 
Creighton, F. H. Carpenter, R. P. Hines and Carl 
Riggs, all of Fairmont. 

Brokers report that a flood of Liberty Bonds in 
small denominations are coming on the market 
from the coal fields, particularly the anthracite 
region. For the most part these represent the 
savings of striking miners who have used up what 
money they had in the bank and are now con- 
verting their bonds into cash. 


Former Mayor Wilbur, of Poughkeepsie, a lumber 
and coal dealer of that city, in a recent interview 
declares himself opposed to Government ownership 
of coal mines but in favor of Government control 
and regulation of the mining and distribution of coal. 
He draws a sharp comparison between profiteering 
in fuel and the old-time vocation of piracy. 


It was decided at the annual meeting at Atlantic 
City of the American Society for Testing Materials 
that nothing should be be done on the subject of 
standardizing anthracite sizes until the strike is 
settled and the mines are again working. The 
Standardized Coal Contract Form is completed 
and in the hands of the printer. 


Three retail concerns at Kokomo, Ind., have 
been merged under the name of the Consolidated 
Coal & Supply Co. They are the Bruner Coal 
Co., Ellis) Bros. and Panabaker Gc) Son. Jem 
Panabaker is president and general manager of 
the new corporation; G. E. Bruner, vice-president, 
and Ernest Ellis, secretary-treasurer. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Ry. during June amounted to 719,241 tons, compared 
with 695,227 tons in same month last year, an increase 
of 24,014 tons, or 3.4 per cent. For the six months 
ended with June tonnage carried amounted to 3,718,- 
138 tons, against 3,294,379 tons in same period of 
1921, an increase of 423,759 tons, or 12.8 per cent. 


Production of pig iron in July showed a small 
increase, due to there being one more working 
day than in June. The figure for the last month 
was 2,400,045, compared with 864,555 tons in July 
of last year, which was the low-water mark for 
1921. In the year 1920 the average was a little 
over 3,000,000 tons per month; in 1919, a little 
over 2,500,000. 


Some papers refer to Governor McCray, of 
Indiana, having shown other officials what to do, 
by taking possession of certain mines and work- 
ing them under direct state protection. The plan 
may be well enough in theory, but the mines in 
question are only stripping mines, which are not 
found in all coal-producing states, and only a 
handful of men are at work, Something else be- 
sides the Indiana plan is necessary. 


Richard Elkins of Morgantown, W. Va., brother 
of Senator Stephen B. Elkins, who died at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on June 30 last, left an estate valued 
at $310,730. The estate includes real property 
valued at $95,000 and personal property, consisting 
of cash, stocks and bonds, valued at $214,730. 
The entire estate is left to the brothers, Senator 
Elkins, Blaine Elkins and Davis Elkins, and a 
sister, Mrs. Katherine Elkins Hitt, in equal shares. 


H. E. Mathews, general secretary of the Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Chamber of Commerce, advises 
that plans are well advanced for the Coal and 
Industrial Exposition which will be held in that 
city during the month of September. This is an 
annual event, but it is expected the one to be held 
next month will surpass all others both in number 
and variety of exhibits and in attendance. The 
exhibits include machinery and appliances that 
enter into the production of coal. 


Conditions in Springfield, Mass., are becoming 
very much demoralized. There is no coal in any 
of the yards, and consumers are beginning to get 
anxious. Even soft coal is low, no one except 
one concern has any quantity of steam coal. “The 
southern coals are so high that consumers fear 
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to stock them, and the unsettled state of ae 
portation, together with the unreliable quotatio 


on Pennsylvania coal, keeps us all in a state ¢ 
turmoil all the time,’ writes a local dealer. 


Several large manufacturing concerns 
plants in the vicinity of Boston are said to b 
experimenting with fuel oil as a substitute for 
coal. The Central Leather Co. is mentioned as 
one of those that are considering making the 
change. Similar reports come from other parts 
of the country, and it is evident that the 
people are reaping some benefit from the coz 
strike. They are reported to be working overtime 
seeking new customers among industrial estab- 
lishments now using coal. 


Vigorous protests against the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles marked the opening on the 6th at Freait 
fort of the International Miners’ Congress. Fran] 
Hodges, British delegate, said he was express- 
ing the well-considered opinion of the British 
labor movement in stating that the treaty must 
be fundamentally modified promptly and radicall 
as otherwise all hope for international ag | 
tion would vanish. Herr Susseman of the Ger- 
man Miners’ Federation expressed sympathy wi 
the striking American miners. ; { 


Hubb Bell, of the United States Testing Co., 

is a member of the Committee on Outside Coal 
Handling Equipment of the American Mining 
Congress, the members of which are very bus} 
completing their standardization work for 
presentation at the convention of the American 
Mining Congress at Cleveland in October. 
Bell has also been very busy as a member of the 
Paper Testing Committee of the Technical Asso 
ciation of the Pulp & Paper Industry. He has 
just returned from a trip through various pape 
mills in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Features of activity in connection with British 
coal and vessel transactions are apt to show monthly 
fluctuations as it is a general custom on the othe 
side at present, it would appear, to make arrange 
ments by the month for sale of tonnage, and cons 
quently for the chartering of vessels in which to 
move it. Hence, at a certain period prior to the end 
of a month, there will be activity with respect. to 
purchase of tonnage for next month’s shipment, fol- 
lowed by dullness and inactivity when most of the 
coal has been disposed of. ; 
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A very interesting transaction in coal was the 
sale a few days ago of a cargo of 2,000 tons 0! 
anthracite pea coal to be shipped from ioe 
It appears that through a mie ee 
the sending of a cable message this coal was se 
abroad two years ago and has remained untouchec 
ever since, being found unsuitable for use on 
other side. It has now been purchased by 
New York house and will soon be back home 
again, so to speak. It may be recalled that 
1902 a similar transaction occurred with regat 
to tonnage that had been sent to Hamburg. 

Commenting upon the great number of tax 
eaters, as the phrase goes, in alluding to great 
increased expense of government, and cont 
quently great increase in taxation, one pa 
noted that the Government now does a hundr Ir 
and one things that people ought to do for ther 
selves, It states that the tendency is to pa 
more problems and duties on to Washingto! 
without a thought as to the meeting of the @ 
penses, and without thought of the inevitab 
tendency of all government activities to grow 
what they feed upon, and become larger ent 
prises with the passing years. 


Shipping on the lakes is being crippled general | 


=a 


a 
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by the coal shortage, according to Walter Fit 
gerald, vessel agent for the Port of Milwauke 
“Shippers report that even though they are 2a 
$10 a ton for bunker coal they are unable to” 
enough to keep their fleets running,” said 
Fitzgerald. “Bunker coal in normal times sella & 
approximately $5 a ton. Should the coal strik 
be settled immediately normal coal shipmer 
would not be obtained on the lakes until a7 
September 1. After that date coal would — 
forced to move on the lakes at the rate of 800,00 
to 900,000 tons a week to supply properly the 
Northwest for the coming winter.” 
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ALTOONA NOTES 


The D. M. Bare Paper Co., at Roaring Spring, 
operating one of the largest paper mills in the east, 
has exhausted its coal supply and is hauling coal from 
wagon mines at the summit of the Allegheny moun- 
tain, a distance of 15 miles, which costs, when de- 
livered, $10 a ton. 

Nothing came of the efforts of the Pennsylvania 
C. & C. Corporation to bring about a conference with 
its striking employes on August 4th at Cresson. 
U. M. W. district leaders told the men that a con- 
ference would be held at Cleveland this week and that 
a national agreement would be negotiated, so that it 
would be useless for them to talk about negotiating 
with a single company. The miners gave heed to 
this advice. There is no report of any additional 
mines reopening during the present week in the dis- 
trict, but all the non-union companies that are operat- 
ing have increased the number of men working. 

_ The Penn Central Light & Power Co., Altoona, 
which supplies current for the city and many surround- 
ing towns and for a considerable portion of the min- 
ing operations in this field, has but a week’s supply 
of coal and is now buying coal at spot market prices. 
This company owns its own mines but the miners 
have been on strike and all efforts to effect an arrange- 
ment to get the men back to work have been abortive. 
Conferences were held with union leaders but without 
result, the miners being fearful that if they would 
go to work they would forfeit ‘their charters. The 
company has power plants in Altoona, at Williams- 
burg and at Warrior Ridge, and is building another 
at Saxton. The plants consume approximately eight 
cars per day. 
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Consider Rail Fuel Needs. 


Fuel problems of New England, the Middle Western 
States and various angles of the railroad situation 
as affecting coal distribution were up for solution 
on the 8th before Fuel Distributor Spencer and the 
Federal Central Committee. 

Conditions in the New England States were dis- 


cussed with particular reference to canneries in 
Maine. Jowa canneries and their needs were also 
considered, along with requirements of Middle 


Western States. The tonnage required by canneries, 
it was said, was not large, so that no difficulty was 
expected in providing for them. 

Railroad stocks in the Middle Atlantic States were 
reported to have sunk very low and means of re- 
plenishing stocks on the Middle Atlantic lines were 
considered. Another railroad problem was the ques- 
tion of priorities in westbound traffic over eastbound 
traffic, especially in the West Virginia fields. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 
All-rail shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal to New England through the Harlem River 
and Hudson gateways for several weeks past are 
shown in the following table, with comparison for 
a year ago: 


Week 7~—Cars 1922—. -—Cars 1921—\~ 
Ended Anth. Bit. Anth. Bit. 
tuys see 411 642 3,888 3,169 
idlivet cme eer. ache 434 481 Shhiy 2,729 
aly ol Sa ceaae 371 49] 2,991 22S7L 
iT alivae 22 eee 433 445 3,247 2,959 
whys29 ve es we 470 436 2,587 3,086 
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Pittsburgh Notes | 


Hill Brothers kaye resumed operations at Point 
Marion. ; 

The Lehigh mine . of the Jamison C, & C. Co., has 
started operation at Brady, W. Va. 

Reilly-Callaghan C. & C. Cos has completed a new 
truck-loading tipple near Smithfield, 

The Pittsmont.,Coal Co.. at Beechwood, W. Va., 
on the Monongahela RR., has. started operation. 


The Monon Coal],.Co..at Brady,.W.. Va., started 
work last week and began by getting out three cars 
daily. 

Robert Dickey, sales manager of the Commonwealth 
Fuel Co., Oliver Building, has gone out of town for 
two weeks. 

The Harmon Creek Coal Co., near Bubvegeb wn: is 
the only, one working in that district getting out coal 
in any quantity. 

The National Tube Co. at McKeesport, the -early 
part of the week, was reported to have but 12 days’ 
supply of coal. 

The Byrne Gas Coal Co., Oliver Building, has 
steadily increased its loadings and is now sending 
out 1,000 tons a day from its new stripping opera- 
tion at Point Marion. 





The Meadowlands Coal Co. has’ plans under way 
to make its mine at Avella one of the largest in the 
country. The company owns a large acreage in the 
western part of Washington county. 

O. A. Blackburn, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, 
who has been confined to the hospital with a severe 
illness, is reported considerably improved. 

Evans Gas Coal Co., operating the Clyde mine at 
Snowden, in Allegheny county, on the B. & O. RR., 
is building another trestle to sink a second entry, 
which will enable it to double its output to 500 tons 
per day. 

A. M. Ogle, president of the National Coal Asso 
ciation, was in Pittsburgh Sunday. He is reported 
to have been met here by John L. Lewis, president 
of the U. M. W., but no account of the meeting has 
been available. , 


Fayette and Greene county coal operators protested 
to Secretary Hoover against the price fixed by the 
Pennsylvania RR. for coal, but the secretary re- 
ferred them to the coal commission appointed by 
Governor Sproul. 


The Pitt Gas Coal Co., in the Clarksville district, 
which has been operating since the strike began, is 
loading about four cars daily. The Clarksville Gas 
Coal Co., in the same district, made an attempt to 
open up last week, but made little progress. 

The rail situation is all that is holding back the 
Logan field from making record production, accord- 
ing to J. W. Colley, assistant secretary of the Logan 
Coal Operators’ Association. ‘We are not receiving 
one-tenth of the car supply our loadings demand,” 
he said. 

The Richland Coal Co. is turning out four cars 
per day at its mine at Warwood, W. Va., compared 
with approximately 15 cars per day before the strike. 
The Costanza mine nearby is turning out the same 
amount, but is supplying trucks with a considerable 
amount of coal. 

A deed was recorded in Washington, Pa., for the 
transfer by Mrs. Nancy J. Hess to T. F. Springer 
of 89 acres of the Pittsburgh, or river vein of coal, 
in the Brush Run Valley. The price paid for the 
coal was $60,000. The purchaser does not expect to 
develop the land before next spring, 

The supply of empty cars for the mines in the 
Kanawha region is increasing, according to a report 
here, with the result that new mines are being opened 
daily and nearly 5,000 more tons of coal were pro- 
duced last week than the week previously. D. C. 
Kennedy, secretary of the Kanawha Operators’ As- 
sociation, is quoted as authority for the statement. 
Last week the district produced 64,900 tons of coal, 
compared with 60,350 tons the week previous, the 
statement said. In addition, eight more mines were 
opened, bringing the total in the former union field 
of Kanawha to 124 mines. 


options on large tracts of coal lands. 
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Coal shortage precipitated by the rail strike has 
reduced the number of active blast furnaces in the 
Mahoning valley to 10 instead of 28. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is now operating five: blast furnaces; 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, two; and the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., and the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Co., one each. Finishing mill 
production has not been so-seriously affected. Of 
the 113 sheet mills in the valley 106 were going this 
week, while 14 of the 17 pipe furnaces are fired. In- 
dependent steel making has been reduced to 36 of 
51 furnaces. Coal going into the valley is. costing 
from $9 to $10 a ton, with much of it of indifferent 
quality. 

It was learned here Wednesday that the United 
States Coal Co., which has extensive interests © at! 
Bradley, Ohio, and vicinity, has laid plans to extend 
the Bradley field to recently acquired property near 
Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio, having exercised 
The company, 
it was said, will spend a large sum of money in the 
development of the new properties, having let the 
contract for the opening of two new shaft mines and 
the construction of a large tipple. In addition, the 
company has laid out a new town about two miles 
from Smithfield, which will be built shortly. A spur 
is also planned on the Wheeling & Lake Erie from 
Bradley. 


The Pittsburgh operators who attended the meeting 
of miners’ representatives with operators at Cleve- 
land this week were John H. Jones, of the Bertha 
Coal Co.; J. A. Paisley, of the Valley Camp Coal 
Co., both of whom, however, are also members of 
the Ohio Operators’ Association; A. R. Pollock, head 
of the Ford Collieries Co., Curtisville, who last Fri- 
day resigned as president of the Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation for the Freeport Thick Vein Seam, just 
before that body voted to decline Mr. Lewis’ invita- 
tion to be represented at Cleveland; and representa- 
tives of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., with 
mines at Manifold, Enterprise and Charleroi; 
Meadowlands Coal Co., with mines at Arden and 
Avella; Pittsburgh & Eastern Coal Co., with three 
mines at Cherry Valley. The latter three companies 
are all controlled by Ohioans. 


Twin Cities Notes. 


On July 31st, there was a total of 671,000 tons of 
coal on the Duluth-Superior docks. It is understood 
that more than that tonnage is obligated. 


The Midwest C. & C. Co., Minneapolis, was re- 
cently incorporated, capital $50,000. John H. Boyle, 
Albert K. Verlo and Arthur E. Swanke, of Minne- 
apolis, are the incorporators. 


Arch Coleman, formerly of the City Fuel Co. and 
later with the Reeves Coal Yards, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has been nominated for postmaster of Minneapolis. 
He has been acting postmaster since May lst, and it 
is assumed that confirmation will follow as a matter 
of course. There is likely to be some attack from 
union labor sources, as certain members of the postal 
clerks were reported for having been in a meeting 
which passed resolutions attacking the President and 
Governor. The leader has been ordered discharged 
for violation of the rule that postal employees shall 
not be active in politics. The unions are trying to 
make it an attack on organized labor. 


A number of coal operators of southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have withdrawn from the South 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association and formed 
a new association to be known as the Kentucky and 
Tennessee Coal Operators’ Association. The latter 
association has accepted the 1920 union scale pending 
a new agreement, including the check-off. The pay 
of loaders, 48 cents, and cutters and scrapers, 15 
cents, are advanced 14 per cent, while $2.50 per day 
is added to single drivers now getting $3.46, to tend- 
ers now getting $3.84, to track and timber men now 
getting $3.85, to unclassified workers now getting 
$2.72, and to car droppers now getting $3.20. When 
a new national scale is made, a readjustment. will 
be made in harmony with it. 


The office of the Fidelity Fuel Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been moved from the Pennsylvania Building 
to 916 Weightman Building, 

























































Eiacty B. “Chat ofthe’ Clark Coal Interest, 7 
in Pittsburgh this week. d ; 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Di amond 
Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh this week. : 


a. A. Clark, Jtaahe the, Clark coal. interest 
spending some time, at, Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
Charles E. Hawker; of the Edward Hines Interes ts, 
was in Wheeling, W..Va., on business this- week, 
George S. Brackett) secretary of the Northern We: 
Virginia Coal’ Operators’! /Xssociation, is “home frot 
Mountain Lake Park, ‘Md. 


E. A. Russell, sectetary of the Fairmont & Cley 
land Coal Co., has returned from a several we 
trip to New York and. Washington, Dac 

A telegram receiyed from Colorado Springs, Colo. 
received this week indicates that Thomas W. Arne 
president of the Antler Coal Co., is SelOnne improve 
health, j 
Due to the 600. cars being ptnelonal reached ith 
operators are more defiant than ever that the figh 
against the unions and osganized labor shall go 
toa finished fight. a 

State Fuel Administrator J. Walter. Barne 
Charleston, granted priority privileges for coal 
rail service to’ the Domestic Coke Corporation, F 
mort, according to G. V. Cries the vice-pres 
dent of the concern. ; 

C. D. Robinson,’ head ‘of the Robinson Coal 
terests, has announced that he has leased Mine 57 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., known as O’Donne! 
which is one of the older plants in the region, bu 
was closed since the strike began, q 


Robert Talbott, of Robert Talbott & Son, co; 
operators, is home from Somerset, Pa., where he et 
gaged in building one of the new stretches of co: 
crete roads in Pennsylvania, being a member of the 
firm of Bennett & Talbott, Greensburg, 


Joseph W. Reed, director of the safety departmen 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., will be one of 
speakers at the eleventh -annual congress of 
National Safety Council, which will be held at D 
troit, Mich, from August 28th to September Ist. 


Last week proved to have been a very success 
week for non-union coal production in Northe 
West Virginia despite the rail strike and car sho tag : 
The peak of daily production in Northern West 
ginia was attained last ' eee when 591 ca 
were loaded. 


On Monday the Robinson Coal Interests loaded t 
cars of coal at Hughes mines, where the tipple w 
struck by lightning on Thursday of last week. — 
loss of $10,000 was entailed, but the insurance cove 
the loss. , This was one of the non-union mine 
frequent miners’ marches had been made ag 
but no doubt it was struck by lightning. ‘4 


Lightning struck three large transformers of fl 
West Virginia Utilities Co. along Scott’s Run 
Monongalia county, on Monday night, necessitat 
the closing down of the Randall and Sesamine Coa 
Co,’s. Light at the houses of the Tropf Coal (¢ 
was entirely shut off. 4 

In record-breaking time the West Penn - 
Co. completed its high tension lines between 
ville and Grafton on Sunday, in less than a mo 
The lines, which connects with the company’s 
between Grafton and Cheat Haven, Pa., carries 


volts and lights the City of Grafto and will 
current to mines in Northern Ne irginia, — 
A tipple on the premises i, utual Coal ( 
Maidsville, near Morgantown, W. Va., was destro; 
by fire. early Monday morning by incendarts ? 
bloodhound traced the scent of the culprit to one 
the company houses, but no arrests have been mi 
Two mine locomotives valued at $10,000 each, 


destroyed. The mine has worked on the open S| 
basis since April 1st, when the strike began. — 

Blast furnaces and other plants may have to shi 
down presently because of the lack of fuel, but 1 
tends to make the iron and steel market stronger aii’ 
apparently not regarded seriously in that trade. _ 
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Talbot Coal Corporation 


SHIPPERS 


BITUMINOUS 


STEAM — GAS — _ SMITHING 
149 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone Cortlandt 8161 









FUEL COMPANY j 


Shippers of Bituminous 


From 


NON-UNION MINES 


HIGH AND LOW VOLATILE 


GENERAL OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
Fayette T.&T. Bldg. Pennsylvania Bldg. Munsey Bldg. 
Uniontown, Pa. - Philadelphia Baltimore 

















Does the Work 


of Six to Ten Laborers 


Not our claim—but the report of one of many 
users of 


The Haiss Path Digging Loader 


Handling sand, stone, coal, coke, ashes and other 
loose materials around your plant by hand, is ex- 
pensive. 


Haiss Loaders will cut the cost of doing this work and 


will do it more quickly. It is the mod- 
ern, efficient and economical means 
for handling loose materials. 


Ask for Bulletin 820 


The George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. 
New York 


Established 1892 


Representatives 
throughout the 
world 
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LONDON 


96, Gresham House, 


CARDIFF NEW YORK PARIS 


Exchange Bldgs. 1 Broadway 22 Place de la 
Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 Madeleine 


D. L. & SON 


Telegrams: Rees Telegr 
London “‘Civism”’ New York." “Civism” 
Cardiff “‘Civism’”’ Paris “‘Civismic” 


BRITISH COALS 
EXPORT 


BUNKERING AT ALL PORTS 


ROBERT Y. BROWN 


Operators—C QALI-—Shippers 


JACKSON COAL MINING CO. rwin rocks, PAP. R. R. 
STRATFORD COAL MINING COMPANY nanrty GcLo, PA—c. & I. R. R. 
CAMBRIA COAL COMPANY LumsBerporT AND BEAR MOUNTAIN, W. VA—B. & O. R. R. 


Direct Sales Agents for Producers of the Best Quality Coals in the SOUTH FORK, 
NANTY GLO, QUEMAHONING AND WINDBER DISTRICTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


General Office: GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Vanderbilt 4566 


434 Oliver Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Phone Grant 2950 


105 Medea Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. CLEV 
Phone Bell 220 


1016 Hippodrome Bldg. 
ELAND, OHIO 
Phone Main 130 
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MISAPPLIED PROPAGANDA 


Much Time Wasted in Saying the Right 


Thing to the Wrong Audience 


We met our old friend Joggins the other day 
and asked him how it was that we had not seen 
him recently at meetings of a certain business 
men’s organization, recalling his previous active 
interest therein. 

We were surprised to hear him say, “I am-tired 
of attending such affairs and hearing a lot of 
prominent folks tell us a lot of things that we 
already know. ‘They tell us that the business 
community should stand shoulder to shoulder to: 
offset the inroads of the socialists and the bolshe- 
vists. They tell us that labor unions are all wrong, 
that their exactions will ruin the country, but 
what does it all amount to? 

“Propaganda has been reduced to an exact 
science in the last ten years and a swarm of ex- 
perts in this line have arisen. But nine times out 
of ten don’t they tell us things that we already 
know, and what is the significance of the great 
applause that follows the conclusion of their 
remarks? 

“What we ought to do is to contribute through 
some legitimate mediums for dissemination of 
their remarks out among those who need to be 
converted, such as missionary tracts are dis- 
tributed among the heathen, but how many among 
your friends would contribute to a missionary 
fund? They would probably think a request for 
funds was a joke, more or less ill-advised, if you 
should submit the matter to them, though they 
like to hear the arguments themselves and ap- 
plaud the speaker vigorously enough. 

“To get any results from all this talk as to 
what the government ought to do and ought 
not to do, and how this thing and that thing 
should be regulated: or left unregulated, the in- 
formation should be put out where it will have 
some effect and not brought only to the notice 
of those just men who need no repentence, as the 
old saying is.” 


How Railroads Fell Behind. 


The railroads were swamped during the busi- 
ness boom of 1919-1920, and they will probably 
be swamped again when the revival now under 
way attains its full development, because they did 
not add to their equipment fast enough during 
the war years. This is generally understood by 
business men, of course, but the precise extent to 
which they fell behind their former rate of ex- 
pansion may not be so well known. 

According to the New York Central Lines 
Magazine, the increase in both the freight and 
passenger business of the railways was larger in 
the seven years ending with 1920 than in the 
seven years ending with 1913, being in each period 
about 40 per cent. 

In the seven years ending with 1913, however, 
the total locomotives owned by the railways in- 
creased 23% per cent and their total tractive power 
increased 50 per cent, while in the seven years 
ending with 1920 the number of locomotives in- 
creased only 2.3 per cent and their total tractive 
power only 23 per cent. 

In the seven years ending with 1913 the total 
freight cars in service increased 24 per cent and 
their total capacity 47 per cent while in the seven 
years ending with 1920 the total freight cars in 
service increased only 2 per cent and their -total 
capacity only 1314 per cent. 


Current news has to do in several instances with 
arrangements for restriction of bunker supplies, but 
this is something more theoretical than actual as ever 
since coal conditions began to tighten up on this side, 
steamers have brought as much coal as possible from 
the other side and have required comparatively little 
American coal. Some freight steamers coming to 
U. S. ports have had a tonnage of Australian coal to 
carry them on their way to England, though generally 
replenishing their bunkers at one of our Southern 
ports. 

i 


Who Is Best Qualified? 


Surprise is often expressed that under the mon- 
archies, with their systems of hereditary rank, vari- 
ous persons are deemed worthy of high position be- 
cause ancestors near or remote were, great soldiers 
or otherwise distinguished themiselves in the service 
of the State; as in the case of the Duke of Marl- 
borough or the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of 
Chatham or Sir Robert Peel. 

Under democratic forms of government it some- 
times appears that those who have been the least 
successful are deemed entitled to the honors that their 
countrymen can bestow upon them. Various persons 
who have failed to make good in the handling of their 
own affairs gravitate to public office and indeed are 
often thought to have a peculiar fitness therefor. 

It is recorded that Lincoln’s term in Congress was 
deferred for a time because when a vacancy occurred 
in the representation from his district it was decided 
that a man who had been unfortunate and who needed 
the salary, with its accompanying allowance of mile- 
age, should haye the opportunity to fill out the un- 
expired term then open for nomination, So that in- 
dividual went to Washington while the great Lincoln 
awaited the next opportunity. 

These thoughts occur to mind as we note that one 
of the prominent factors among the President’s ad- 
visers on coal is an individual whose company, ac- 
cording to certain of its representatives, is apparently 
in a doleful state of poverty. 


New Haven Getting Worried. 


New Haven, Conn., August 3.—Coal is getting 
scarce in this city and industrial consumers who 
have been holding off are now importuning the 
wholesalers to get them fuel. According to one 
of the big firms here, large consumers are faced 
with a serious shortage due to the strike. 

Receipts of bituminous have been curtailed and 
shippers report that they are experiencing diffi- 
culty in getting coal at the southern terminals, A 
concern here that has been furnishing public 
utilities with coal reports that it has sold out all 
it had available. This includes stock that was in 
reserve storage. 

The situation is critical with many of the retail 
dealers, who say their business is in the worst 
condition ever experienced through the acute 
shortage of anthracite. Many families will have 
to use soft coal next winter and be satisfied to 
get it at the same price they have formerly paid 
for anthracite. 

Local dealers are beginning to receive calls 
from householders who are giving attention to 
getting in the winter supply. There is only one 
size offered to these applicants, the dealers saying 
that they are all out of domestic sizes. Pea coal 
is about all they have in stock, and mighty little 
of that when the number of people to be supplied 
is considered. 


How Anthracite Cost Is Divided 


S. D. Warriner, chairman of the anthracite op- 
erators’ general policies committee, has given out the 
following figures showing how the $13.30 paid by a 
domestic consumer in New York for a ton of stove 
coal is divided between those who produce, transport 
and deliver it at retail: 


Equivalent 
Per gross innet tons 
ton of 2240 of 2000 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Labor 43,4 ist ikia@eeteietes erent $5.30 $4.73 
Supplies Of «cap atue eee 35 124 
General expenser.n eae 0.75 0.67 
Total sminés cost; seen ene $7.40 $6.61 
Operator’s margin as shown 
DOVE MS ontokl nese eee orcas 0.70 0.62 
Total f.0.b, mine price....... $8.10 $7.23 
Transportation to New York... 2.61 2.33 
Ferriages...s satus bebe ee eee 0.50 0.45 
Total cost to dealer........... $11.21 $10.01 
Dealer’s cost of distribution, 
Margin’ and “protitsiv-n ewer «4 3.29 
Retailer's: pricelem ese nai : $13.30 


-started in the current year and have done well. 


CONFIDENCE LOST! 


Through False Ideas of Retrenchment “om 
Are Out of the Running. : 


The well-worn phrase “Down and Out” is not = | 
out its significance in the coal trade, and as we have. 
said before a new crop of business houses will d 
velop as a result of recent experiences. Some hay e 

New 
ones are heard of quite frequently. Their initial 
enthusiasm carries them ahead of older, discouraged 
competitors, 

' History repeats itself and, as in the ’90’s, some co 

cerns, through a mistaken idea of economy, have re- 
duced their forces and otherwise curtailed. They have 
developed in themselves such a mental attitude that 
they are unfitted for a renewal of activity. Panicky 
is the only word that expresses the attitude of some 
companies in the past year or so. | 

The concern that raises a mountain of doubt con- 
cerning a $5 or $10 item will never be in a position 
to enter upon any deal involving the least feature of 
speculation, and that means that they will soon pass 
into the “dry rot” stage, for what line of active busi- : 
ness is devoid of speculation? Here then is a chance 
for active new houses and more will be heard of them 
in the ensuing season. 

We sympathize with those concerns who have 
bravely encountered the reverses of the trade in th 
recent past. Even if in the end they have had to 
succumb their boldness merits approbation, but who 
can agree on the wisdom of the course of those wh 
have had no thought but retrenchment and ha 
sacrificed their trade position to effect a tempora 
saving, only too often maintaining personal expenses 
that might better have been rearranged to allow 
more liberal business arrangements ? 
















Ever a Call to Spend. | 


The New York Globe stated in a recent editorill 
“The people of the United States are paying for 
gross extravagance in government, a far more ex- 
pensive government that they can afford.” This 
brings out the matter of excessive taxation previous 
referred to several times by us, but as numerous 
groups of citizens are constantly striving to have 
additions made to governmental functions where 
retrenchment be possible? 

There is ever hearty endorsement of measur 
looking to the establishment of new public ent 
prises, ever the thought that certain people or their 
friends can secure a position of authority and pr 
if certain new legislation goes through, and as time 
goes on ideas become more comprehensive on thi 
subject. Nothing is apparently considered foreign 
our scheme of government, once so successfully cor 
ducted along the line of Jeffersonian simplicity. 

Only a short time ago a project to erect at 
expense. to the city a $50,000,000 temple of mus ¢ 
was seriously advanced by a rather important grou), 
whose spokesman stated that it would be worth 
billions to the city to have an educated musical t 
prevail among the people generally. % 

And so it goes, no scheme is too large or “oat 



















to lack supporters, and meanwhile the taxes are im- 
posed on the business community to a greater anc 
greater extent and there is no recourse but to pass 


them on to customers, a 


. 


Will They Back Down Again? 


The matter of seniority nes appear to be t 


tifne. 1% 
Some comment and question is beso as to why 


the answer to this devolves upon the fact that ‘in the 
past the fulminations of company representatives 2 
to loss of seniority have generally meant nothing. | 


ae weeks, everything has been settled up just abet 
as it was before. On this account, the men doubtless 
find it hard to believe that the managers mean b 
ness this time. 
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| THE MARKET SITUATION 


_ The great point of the week has, of course, 
been the termination of ‘the Cleveland confer- 
ence. ‘The result, leading to a strengthening 
of union influence, is unfortunate of course 
and will have a result that will long be felt. 

_ Lewis has won a diplomatic victory. He called 
a conference on his own responsibility. Only 
a few operators gave assurances of atten- 
dance, but by dragging matters along from day 
to day he increased the tonnage represented. 
The agreement has been signed by a respect- 
able number of operators and as the days go 
by the amount represented will probably grow 
like a rolling snowball. The result is, as stated, 
unfortunate, in a number of respects, but must 
have been foreseen. It illustrates the old say- 
ing, “You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can't make him drink.” 

- Work was offered at a less price than the 
miners would take and they refused it. Much 
has been made of protection or the lack of it, 
but in 1902 the entire National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania was on duty in the anthracite’ coal 
fields, an area of less than 400 square miles, 
and nothing was accomplished thereby.. How 
large a force would it have taken to have given 
similar protection to all the soft coal fields 
where strike conditions prevailed? What 
would have been accomplished? We advance 
these thoughts, not that the result is to our 
liking, but because, as we said a few weeks ago, 
one must recognize facts and not bet on a 
horse because of its color or because it has a 
‘nice sounding name. 

During the conference Lewis said it was not 

intended te humiliate the operators and there- 
fore they will not be called in like German 
delegates to Versailles to sign the treaty of 
peace before an assembled multit1de of victors. 
Enough have signed to give prestige to the 
agreement and the others can slip around to 
the side door to attach their signatures or go 
ahead without signing. Having gained the 
‘substance, the form does not signify much to 
the U. M. W. 
__ There are still some who say they will not 
sign or otherwise accept the proposition. 
While their spirit is commendable it is prob- 
able that all will be well lined up ere long, for 
not many will want to sit idle while their 
neighbors are shipping capacity tonnages at 
substantial prices. 


An allusion to capacity tonnages carries a 
spirit of optimism that may not be justified, 
for much depends upon the railroad situation. 
That is by no means encouraging. Vet, with 
the coal strikes out of the way authority will 
he concentrated on a settlement of that, and 
one may well be hopeful of good results. 

There is a certain art in railroading, but 
skilled labor has not the same monopoly there- 
in as in coal mining. If the coal miners didn’t 
want to work, there was nothing to do but 
wait until they changed their mind. On the 
other hand, it was demonstrated in England a 
few years back, as it was in New Jersey more 
recently, that volunteer workers can man the 
railroads sufficiently to meet an emergency. 
Many students of mechanical engineering 
know more about locomotives than old-time 


engineers and other tasks can be carried on’ 


with a moderate amount of instruction if but 
a nucleus of the old force remains. 

Granting the railroad facilities, a good sea- 
son impends for coal shippers. They can get 
through to April lst on almost any wage scale 
and before that time there will undoubtedly be 
an arrangement made that will put competition 
on a better basis. In one section, highly essen- 
tial to the supplies of the seaboard market, a 
most unusual condition existed throughout the 
greater part of 1921, due to the attempted 
maintenance of a high scale of wages in direct 
competition with other fields paying low rates, 
and in one or two instances, at least, producing 
better coal, 

“They've got to stop kicking my dog 
around,’ say the Pennsylvania operators and 
it will be demonstrated, we think, that unfair 
competition from other sections is only a trans- 
itory advantage to the public; no advantage to 
the cut-price operators who all too often give 
away the good results that might otherwise 
accrue to them. 


Anthracite conferences were resumed on 
Thursday. Following -preliminaries that 
tended to show a desire to settle matters soon, 
and it is probable that after such diplomatic 
exchanges and delays as will serve to preserve 
the dignity of both sides, an arrangement will 
soon be entered into. 

It is remarked that the anthracite miners, 
being protected by the certificate law, could 
hold out longer. The soft coal men, with the 
exception of those in Illinois have to rely on 
skill or adaptability alone for the holding of 


their positions, hut the replacement of anthra- 
cite nuners is almost impossible. That being 


, the case, perhaps they might possibly secure 


more than seems assured to them, but their 
leaders doubtless recognize that a higher rate 
would make the cost of coal so’great that the 
small sizes would be at even a greater disad- 
vantage than they were in the last year and 
mines would have to close down, and for long 
periods, The public will not pay more than the 
current prices for coal in the domestic sizes, 
and with any larger burden to carry on ac- 
count of the small sizes there would be fewer 
days’. work and the miners would be worse off 
rather than better off at a higher rate per ton. 

That thought justifies them in coming to 
terms without loss of time, while the thought 
that very definite government intervention 
(not mere talk) might soon eventuate, tends 
to prevent the operators from holding out any 
longer for a reduction in wages. There will 
be some strong talk about the check-off, some 
talk of reduction of hours for watchmen and 
others who now have a long day but easy 
work, but after all in granting a continuance 
of the present rate the miners will probably 
get all they ever really expected to get. 


Steady work for many months to come is 
assured to them and the anthracite region faces 
another era of great prosperity, following 
years of such favorable conditions as have 
made it a bright spot in the business world. 

The quickness with which resumption of 
mining on a normal basis can be secured, is 
particularly interesting at the present time. 
Some operations have been kept in fairly good 
condition but in other cases this has not been 
feasible, for various reasons. Moreover, there 
has been more scattering of the forces, and the 
long continued idleness, or in some instances 
a different line of work, has had an effect upon 
the stamina and the aptitude of employes. It 
will take them a little while to get into the 
swing again, to get over the softness noticed 
at the end of a long strike. Something over 
two-thirds of normal is all that. some interests 
expect to do in September; not getting back 
to 100 per cent work until well along in 
October. 

With an increased supply of tonnage of 
both sorts of coal anticipated in the near fu- 
ture, “the woods are full,” as the saying goes, 
of propositions for price regulation, and ap- 
parently the point that adequate tonnage and 
the proper distribution thereof are the things 
most to be desired, does not gain the prom- 
inence that it should. 

The Federal Government, with the co-oper- 
ation of the governments of many of the states, 
has created a great body of officials, compen- 
sated and volunteer, to handle coal matters, 
but what can they really accomplish? Surely 
the proposition that all orders should be sent 
in to a central authority and distributed to the 
mines best qualified to fill them seems theoreti- 
cal to the last degree, while service orders that 
are isstied are followed so quickly by modifi- 
cations and special rulings that it is hard to 
tell what are the governing conditions. 

Already we have the assertion by Chairman 
Outerbridge of the Advisory Coal Commis- 
sion, looking after affairs in this state, that the 
Federal Fuel Administration has broken down 
in its efforts to supply states with coal under 
priority orders. If such a charge is made at 
this stage of the game what will be the result 
when stern necessity rather than preparation 
for the future is the determining factor to be 
considered ? 
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Resumption of Work at the Anthracite Mines 
Bituminous Movement Depends on Railroad Facilities. 


Trade Conditions at New York 


by End of Month Is Expected— 





It is thought that the conference of anthra- 
cite interests that commenced on Thursday 
afternoon will be the real preliminary to peace 
in the hard coal fields. Of course the proposi- 
tion for the introduction of the check-off will 
be a point debated with the utmost earnestness, 
but as many believe the hard coal producers 
would rather sell their mines to the Govern- 
ment, or any other buyer, rather than yield on 
this point, it is thought that the miners, having 
gained all they really expected to gain, in the 
continuation of the present wage scale, will go 
to work on or about September lst under a 
truce continuing to the end of March. 


Now, market conditions are actually quiet, 
for dealers know that practically no coal is to 
be bought and so are not doing any more than 
to request assurances that they will be taken 
care of when tonnage begins to roll. But, 
there is a great demand in the background and 
the outlook is for unexampled scarcity in the 
near future and all through the winter. 


All expect this and certainly the stage seems 
set for a worse condition than in 1902, be- 
cause the country is larger, the trade demands 
are more nearly up to the normal capacity of 
the mines, and there is and has been a scarcity 
of bituminous which will continue to prevent 
such piecing out of the hard coal supply as 
might relieve the situation to a marked degree. 


Although tonnage for household purposes 
on a large scale will not be needed for 60 
days, many inquiries are reaching the retail 
trade daily, for the small buyers have, at last, 
become nervous because of the pronounced 
scarcity. Fortunately for the trade, apprehen- 
sion has been long deferred and the worrry 
that might have arisen from an early demand 
has been avoided. 


Steam users hereabouts are using soft coal 
mixed with No. 1 Buckwheat in many cases, 
while others have gone off on to bituminous 
entirely. Daily paper comments as to specula- 
tion and profiteering find little reflection in the 
market, Supplies of coal in loaded boats or 
elsewhere were practically cleaned up some 
time ago. Only a few odd cargoes are men- 
tioned and it is probable that much comment 
heard with reference thereto arises from the 


same boat being mentioned more than once. 

It is known that premiums will be regulated 
in one form or another and nothing very ex- 
traordinary in that respect is anticipated. Under 
the circumstances, the tonnage for sale being 
so extremely small, allusions to premiums do 
not mean much, though some interest may 
attach to a recent offering of buckwheat at $10, 
pea at $12 and chestnut at $18, coal to be loaded 
from tonnage stored on the ground at a small 
colliery. 


So the market stands well cleared up at the 
end of what may be the last week of suspen- 
sion. There has been a loss of 30 million tons 
production at the very least and much depends 
upon the state of the weather between now and 
January Ist. Conservation and enonomy can, 
of course, do much to ease the strain, but 
wholesalers point out that the distribution at 
retail must be watched quite as closely as the 
distribution by operators or wholesale dealers. 

It is more convenient and more economical 


for dealers to send out their tonnage in a small 
number of loads rather than a larger number. 
Every dealer has his favorite trade that he 
is inclined to take care of as well as possible. 
To prevent difficulty there must be discretion 
used, “Spread it out thin,’ must be the watch- 
word and a small amount of coal must be given 
to as many people as possible at the outset. 


The Bituminous Situation. 


Now that the bituminous strike is practically 
ended all eyes turn to the prospect for railroad 
service. While it is thought that Pittsburgh, 
Connellsville and possibly the Windber dis- 
tricts will contest the decision of the Cleveland 
conference, it is thought that other Pennsyl- 
vania districts will generally sign up. There is 
a chance for the operators to make some 
money under present conditions, keep their men 
together and retain their market, hoping for a 
better result April 1st next. 


There is particularly a desire to get to work 
expressed by some interests because of the 
thought of a strike eventuating in the south- 
ern fields, where labor is getting only $3.50 to 
$4 a day. It is thought that it will be feasible 
for the organizers to stir up difficulty in that 
section in view of the result attained else- 
where. 


Many operators feel that is was a mistake for 
southern producers to cut wages as much as 
was done in certain West Virginia territory. 
It reduces the purchasing power of the com- 
munity and so is a bad thing for business in 
general, and save in the case of special circum- 
stances there is no benefit to the operator, for 
the consumer generally gets all the benefit. 


It was an advantage, of course, to keep go- 
ing when the demand was so small, but that 
was clearly an emergency, to be covered by 
emergency measures, 


Demand is strong but not as strong as in 
1920, There is a strong feeling of hopefulness 
among consumers. They have an idea that 
they will be taken care of somehow, so strongly 
entrenched that their attitude indicates indif- 
ference. Thus matters have been running 
along with output at about 40 per cent of the 
needs, allowing nothing for stocking purposes, 
so essential as the fall season comes on. Indus- 
try is not at full blast, otherwise considerably 
more tonnage would be needed, but it is on the 
upgrade and more coal will be needed daily 
ere long. 

In fact it is thought that a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the railroad srike following the con- 
clusion of the coal strikes, may lead to quite 
a business boom and even a period of inflation 
in some lines, 


Coal prices are on the downgrade. Central 
Pennsylvania was quoted at $7.25 on Wednes- 
day having declined $1 directly after the Cleve- 
land convention and it is thought that a further 
decline will ensue, reaching, perhaps, the $4.50 
level. But, when this point is reached it is prob- 
able that there will be a recovery, because 
of increased demand, following certain knowl- 
edge as to the actual extent of the shortage. 


Northern West Virginia may be quoted at 
$6.75 to $7.25. Southern coal is about $12 
alongside in this harbor which means about 
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$7.50 at the mines, but there is not much f 
sale because of the contract obligations of the 
southern shippers. 

The falling off in transactions in Engli 
coal have been over-estimated ; dealings fell 
because of August tonnage being cov 
more will be coming across in Septem 
Customers having good unloading Facil 
are much interested, It seems safe to say 
the available amount is not more than 500, 
tons a month, - particularly with conte 
orders, deferred during the summer dullne 
now being: rushed to Cardiff shippers. Ton. - 

nage will continue coming this way until ze f 
into the winter, going mostly to New England 
ports where the facilities for unloading larg 
barges from Hampton Roads lend themselves 
more readily to the receipt of steamers than 
do the facilities at New York or any point 
south. : } 
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Demand for Pea Coal Still Active—Soft Coal 
Buying Curtailed. | 


Most of the retailers at this time are taking 4 
as a matter of course that the strike will end 
within the next few days, with the miners possibly 
back to work. Along with them the consumers, 
too, feel certain that the end is here, all of them 
predicating their opinion on the developments at 
the Cleveland conference. They take it for 
granted if the soft coal issue is settled the anthra- 
cite question will be but a matter of course. 


If the strike is settled within the next few days 
everyone consulted hereabouts believes that at 
will be on the basis of the old wage scale, which 
means that there will be no price reduction to 
the consumer. It would seem also that there 
will be litle objection heard from the consumer 
on this score, strange as that would seem in view 
of the many protests as to price heard last rea 


It would seem that the long delay in settlem 
is just to the union leaders’ liking, for it is e 
to convince the miner, now that he has lost fort 
months’ wages, that it is not so bad to go ba ck 
at the old scale. The consumer will be easier 
yet to satisfy, for with a certainty of a ei 
supply of coal, the average householder even n 
is too glad to have coal in his cellar to make a 
protest at the price. i 

The trade is very hopeful if a good start on 
production can be made yet this month, that the 
newly appointed fuel commission may not be 
compelled to function to the same extent as in i 
times.’ There is no question of thorough 
operation on the part of the retail trade, but they 
naturally would like to put out their coal with 
little friction as possible. 
















Anthracite Demand Spurred. A 


The many rumors of settlement that are abr 
have in no wise affected the demand for coal; 
anything, it has spurred the consumer to greg 
efforts to have his dealer assure him that he v 
be taken care of during the coming season. 4 


for future delivery and are extremely nx 
get to work upon it. : 

The sales departments of all companies havi 
been quite busy recently responding to the nr 
i of their regular customers, who are doing 


numerous requests, that almost amount to impor 
tunities to take on new trade. 


The retail activity in pea is still on and é 


into the cellars. Some have become so short 
that they are limiting orders to one and two tons, 
especially with new trade. The price generally is 
stili $11, with some few dealers at $10.50. 


There is only a limited tonnage of preparet 
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es in the yards, which is being retailed at the 
0 old winter figures, from $14 to $14.25, there being 
no tendency whatever to take advantage of the 
ituation. To be sure most of the deliveries are 
Db ing made merely in ton lots and preference 
eing given to those who need it for immediate 
consumption. 


River barley, the only steam coal on the market 
s still moving well, with plenty to be had. Prices 
e still within the range of $1.85 to $3.00, although 
ot a great deal is believed to be selling at this 
itter figure. Some concerns with buckwheat con- 
facts are reported to be filling them with pea 
oal, that is retail dealers with factory trade. 


Bituminous Situation. 


_ Despite the newspaper statements that the bitu- 
ous strike is settled, it is hard-to convince 
y in the trade here that such is the case. 
Naturally, everybody is anxious to get back to 
ork, but they point out the danger of going 
ack on the old wage scale and with an agreement 
hat will expire at the end of the next seven 
months, 
) oF is also pointed out that the soft coal men with 
whom negotiations were conducted at Cleveland 
rere representative of only a limited tonnage, and 
aie of the important producers who started 
the conference abandoned it before the end. 
o doubt Mr. Lewis is figuring upon the moral 
mt of his agreement, guessing well that the 
ublic at large does not care — the details under- 
lying the situation. 


_ The effect locally of the report of settlement 
has been to curtail buying, which fell flat the 
first day. Naturally the buyer concluded that 
prices would be cut more than in half if the 
mines went to work. However, they are slowly 
ecovering and beginning to tealize that it is 
oing to take a lot of mining before prices get 
as low again as they were last spring. 


_ There has not been much to choose from in 
way of grades on the spot market. Of course, 
consumer continues to ask for pool this and 
pool that, but winds up in taking coal. There 
ave been quotations on steam coal at $7.00 and 
om this figure right up to $8.50, with not a great 
deal moved. 

_ There is also a temporary lull in foreign buying, 
ut there would be no great surprise to see this 
ick up even though the strike is settled. Not 
thou deal of this coal has arrived as yet, al- 


ough there are almost daily reports now of 
rgoes being on the way, five clearances from 
e other side being reported in one day this week. 


Mines to Remain Non-Union. 


: Operators in the so-called non-union strong- 
hold of the western Pennsylvania coal fields, com- 
ing Cambria, Indiana and Somerset Counties, 
wi continue determined opposition to unioniza- 
tion of their mines. 
“Under no conditions will we recognize the 
—. declared Dawson Coleman of the Ebens- 
burg Coal Co. “Rather than accord the union 
ecognition we will close down our mines.” 
_ Similar statements were made by other opera- 
ors, who added that they expected a break in 
e ranks of union operators. Operators said they 
uld welcome the return to work of union men, 
roviding they worked under open shop conditions. 
Union leaders insisted that non-union miners in 
the three counties are operating on a basis far 
below normal, and that it would be only a matter 
time until the operators would join in the 
eveland agreement. 


Ohio Mines Again Operating. 


- Mines of the eastern Ohio fields were again in 
the production column on the 16th. 
The aap scale district was signed com- 


under orders Wednesday to resume operation. 
Governor Davis ordered troops withdrawn from 
all mine districts. 


S AWARDS HELO UREN AVE 


FAIRMONT MARKET BRISK 





No Apparent Break in Prices Unless Other 
Fields Sign Up. 


Market conditions in northern West Virginia are 
brisk these days and there is no apparent break in 
price levels unless the coal mines in central Pennsyl- 
vania sign up and go back to work as is possible if 
the settlement drafted at Cleveland is accepted. The 
prevailing price of Fairmont mine run this week was 
$7.50. Rumors were afloat that there was some $10 
coal sold, but effort to verify such statements prove 
that such inflation is not present. 

All of last week the price levels were more or 
less stationary never varying much over 25 cents on 
the ton. The B. & O. R. R. was expected to issue 
its priority orders early this week and this may 
stiffen prices if anything on coal shipments over 
that road to the east. The bulk of the business among 
brokerage firms in this field is on the Monongahela 
Ry., where priorities have as yet cut no figure. 

Information is received that a number of plants in 
the east are getting tightly pressed for coal. Several 
iron mills in the Columbia, Pa., section need coal 
and it is reported that some of the plants in the 
Coatesville, Pa., steel belt are also up against it for 
fuel. In some instances the lack of coal is said to 
retard the reopening of some steel plants. Manu- 
facturing plants in spots need coal keenly but in 
others. there is sufficient stocks on hand to run for 
some weeks. 


Car Loadings Increase. 


Early week production was not affected one iota 
by the peace move at Cleveland. On Monday there 
were 617 cars of coal loaded, which was 44 cars more 
than last Saturday’s loading and but 24 cars short of 
last Wednesday when the peak for daily production 
was reached—641 cars. The Monday loading on the 
various divisions was as follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 
101 cars; Charleston, 115 cars; Connellsville, 26 cars; 
Cumberland, 94 cars; M. & K., 91 cars; M. & W., 39 
cars; Monongahela, 125 cars; Western Maryland- 
Belington, Weaver & Northern, 6 cars; Bingamon- 
Helen’s Run, 20 cars. 

There were 93 cars of coal loaded east and 8 cars 
west off the Monongah Division, B. & O., while the 
coke loading reached 31 cars, 15 cars going west and 
16 east. Railroad fuel loading off the division aggre- 
gated 26 cars of which the B. & O. secured 8 cars and 
foreign carriers 18 cars. Thirty-four cars of coal 
went off the Charleston Division, B. & O., as railroad 
fuel on Monday, all of which foreign roads secured 
except three cars, which the B. & O. gobbled up. 

Some of the mines lucky enough to be mining coal 
are said to be producing record tonnage for their 
plants. The miners’ strike, it is claimed, has nearly 
fizzled out in the Brownsville end of the coke belt, 
but in the heart of the coke belt proves yet to be 
menacing, 

The B. & O. R. R. had a right fair coal movement 
over the mountains, east of Grafton on Monday when 
253 loads were drawn. Monday at midnight there 
were 250 east-bound coal loads unmoved. 


East Needs Coal. 


That the east is in need of coal cannot be under 
estimated. This was reflected in coal shipments off 
the “Monongah Division, B. & O. last week when 
561 cars of coal were loaded in that direction—the 
strongest weekly movement thus far since the coal 
strike broke. This is 163 cars more than were 
shipped to the east in the previous week, Western 
coal shipments off the Monongah Division, however, 
at 86 cars last week, showed a slight easing up, a 
drop of 34 cars, having been noted. Off the Charles- 
ton Division, B. & O., last week the eastern 
coal shipped soared to the 514 car mark—a gain of 
57 cars. 

Railroads apparently are getting hard pressed for 
coal also. A total of 154 cars were loaded off the 
Monongah Division, B. & O. and 135 cars off the 
Charleston Division, B. & O. The B. & O., indi- 
yidually, secured 72 cars off the Monongah Division 
and 48 cars off the Charleston Division last week. 
Foreign roads that have offered more like market 








prices have grabbed off the big end of the available 
tonnage recently. Foreign carriers last week secured 
92 cars off the Monongah Division and 87 cars off 
the Charleston Division, 

In spots the coal movement on the B. & O. System 
over the Alleghany mountains, east of Grafton, held 
up well last week, but it is far from ideal. A total 
of 1,236 loads of coal were moved over the moun- 
tains, which showed a gain of 202 cars compared to 
the previous week. General freight movement was 
2,107 loads or a loss of 61 loads compared to the 
previous week. The shopmen’s strike has hit the 
B. & O. probably more seriously than any other 
eastern road. 

Teamtrack coal mines are thriving in northern 
West Virginia. This is reflected in last week’s total 
along the Monongah Division, B. & O., when 63 cars 
were loaded against 52 cars, the previous week. 
The wagon mine activity is probably even more pro- 
nounced along the Monongahela Railway, Daily 
there is a dozen or more cars of coal loaded right 
in the City of Fairmont and probably twice that 
much is being loaded on the railroad cars in the Mor- 
gantown section, 

Coke production last week on the Monongah Divi- 
sion, B. & O. ran a total of 125 cars, which was the 
best showing for two weeks. The bulk of the coke 
being produced in the Fairmont region continued to 
go west. There were 86 cars loaded in that direction 
last week while 39 cars went east. 

Coal production in northern West Virginia last 
week reached 63 4/10 per cent of the average weekly 
production of 1921. The non-union tonnage has been 
rapidly on the increase, especially during the past few 
weeks. There were 3,576 cars or 178,800 tons. This 
was 460 cars greater than the previous week. Ton- 
nage produced last week on the various divisions was 
as follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 760 cars; Charles- 
ton, 649 cars; Connellsville, 76 cars; Cumberland, 
557 cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 580 cars; Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling, 219 cars; Monongahela, 628 
cars; Western Maryland-Belington, Weaver & 
Northern, 39 cars; Wyatt-Helen’s Run, 69 cars. 


Resumes on 1917 Basis. 

The Victor Coal Mining Co., operating~ the 
Haws mines at Holsopple, Pa., on the Somerset 
& Cambria branch of the Baltimore & Ohio RR, 
resumed operations last week on a non-union basis 
with its own men, at the 1917 scale, which is the 
same the company paid before the mines closed. 
The mines are now operating about 40 per cent 
capacity and increasing daily. 

These mines went out on a sympathetic strike 
on April 15th last, the men all practically admit- 
ting that they had no demands or grievances 
against the Victor company, but were induced to 
join the union and quit their jobs by the union 
organizers because all the other mines in the 
vicinity of Holsopple, including Berwind-White 
and Jerome of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., had 
joined the union and were out on a strike. The 
Victor company, about six weeks ago, started to 
feed the families of a number of men that had 
remained loyal to the company and were not get- 
ting any relief from the local union. These men 
showed their appreciation to the company by re- 
turning to work. 

When it was reported in the Johnstown Ledger 
that the Victor company had decided to take care 
of some of its men who were in need of food, 
Col. Lloyd G. McCrum, the president of the Vic- 
tor company, was criticised by a number of op- 
erators for adopting such a policy. The man trips 
that. have been entering the Victor mines every 
morning for the past week are the best answer in 
support of Col, McCrum’s farsightedness and 
judgment. 





Diamonds at Cleveland. 


A Cleveland newspaper man covering conference 
jottings at the Hollenden Hotel wrote: 

“Tack Roan, secretary of the Jackson county 
operators, backed downstairs when asked his 
name. ‘I won’t say anything,’ he said. He, like 
many of the operators, wore a huge diamond 
ring.” 





BUFFALO WAITING | 


Much Dissappointed Over Outcome 
—Consumers Holding. 


Jobbers 


Of course there is no bituminous market and there 
will not be any till some things are done. ‘The first 
thing is to fix some sort of a price. If the men go 
to work, as they are now expected to, the price will 
go down materially, One jobber remarks that there 
ought to be a rush for coal if it drops from $8 to 
about $4.50, but whether it does is still to be found 
out. The indications are that it will, for coal men 
figure that though only a comparatively small part 
of the tonnage has signed up enough more will fall 
into line to provide coal for all needs. This means 
lower prices. 

All sorts of stories and opinions are afloat just 
now. It is quite the American custom for the buyer 
to ‘hold off when prices are falling and then buy 
when they begin to go up. It is claimed that the 
European buyer is sharper than that and buys as 
soon as they stop declining. Then he buys and that 
sends prices up. Then our consumers buy and there 
is another advance. 


Disappointed at Outcome. 


The local jobbers are all with ear down to the 
ground, waiting for the first move in.the new state of 
things.. They are much disappointed over the out- 
come, so far as terms go, but what they want is coal 
to sell. If the consumer wants to go on he must buy 
and at such prices as prevail. Nobody is much elated 
by the news of settlement and at least some of the 
operators who were not in the meeting are of the 
opinion that it would have been better to hold out 
longer. They think the government ought to have 
been more active and decided in the matter. With a 
Roosevelt to handle the situation it would have been 
cleared up long ago. 


It is a mystery as to the continued holding off of 
the consumer. There has been no clamor and no 
show of uneasiness. All this week so far the orders 
and even inquiries have fallen off. Jobbers say that 
their mails are fairly a blank. Their customers seem 
indifferent to coal as if they would about as soon shut 
down as to pay the prices as they have been. It 
looks now as if it would take considerable time to i 
the trade on an even basis, no matter how steadily t 
coal comes in. Then there is a further Ee listion 
in sight. With cars enough coal is going to be a 
drug soon and with cars short the supply may not 
meet the demand. 


Operators Eager to Get to Work. 


Jobbers generally agree that the operators will be 
eager to get to work. Some have said that Pitts- 
burgh was strong enough to make terms of its own, 
but others say it could not be done. It is go to 
work on the regular agreed plan or stay out. Likely 
the non-union output which was steadily increasing 
will go on much as before. These men were getting 
big wages, much more than the $3.50 for ten hours 
that the union men received for road w ork, and they 
will see to it that their wages are kept up. It is 
hard lines that the coal operators must follow in 
future, as it looks now. 


As indicated above there are no real bituminous 
prices now. The old quotation of $7.75 to $8.50 will 
have to hold for the present, but it really means less 
than ever and no very definite prices are looked for 
right away. 


If the anthracite strike is to be fixed up now there 
will at least be coal to sell before long, but no relief 
in prices need be looked for. The miners will see to 
that. The demand is no greater than ever. Quite 
a good many consumersshave put in their orders, but 
it was mostly on the solicitation of dealers, who 
wanted them to get down to book somehow. It is 
going to be harder to get this coal to moving than is 
the case with bituminous and then there is the lake 
trade to satisfy, so that Buffalo will see the coal going 
by mostly for awhile at least. 


Even washery coal burns well if mixed with pea 
coal to blend says a note from a retail dealer, 
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UNCERTAINTY AT PITTSBURGH 


Buyers Withdraw After Cleveland Meeting— 
Big Price Drop Not Expected. 


Uncertainty as to the price situation in the Pitts- 
burgh spot coal market followed the absolute with- 
drawal of buyers after the announcement was made 
of the partial agreement reached at the Cleveland 
conference between certain operators and the miners. 
Buyers fold their tents and quietly slip away when 
purchasing coal is mentioned. Sentiment that follows 
the ‘break in such a tie-up and the return to work in 
a number of mines is expected by buyers to be re- 
flected in a lower price for coal and none of them 
want to get caught with a supply of high-priced coal 
on hand, 

Inquiry develops, however, that sellers are asking 
$7 to $7.50 for steam coal and $8 to $8.50 for gas 
coal, at which price sales were made the first part of 
the week, but as far as could be learned few, if any, 
sales were being made at these prices the latter part 
of the week. It is the belief here that the situation 
will not clear up sufficiently for a more stable price 
before the first part of next week. 

Sellers in order to clear their yards are shading the 
quoted prices, but to what extent it could not be 
learned. A big drop is not looked for. There are too 
many factors in the coal situation that mitigate 
against any sensational decline. These are chiefly the 
railroad transportation problem, which is the great- 
est; the priority program and the lack of open top 
cars at the mines. 

Despite the reports being made by both railroad 
companies and mines of increased shipments and out- 
put no more coal is being received here. The 
priority program is expected to take practically all 
available supplies to the Great Lakes region. It will 
be impossible to get anything near maximum produc- 
tion from those mines that start before two to three 
weeks, due to the process of cleaning up, and after 
that there will remain ‘but two and a half months be- 
fore lake navigation closes. After November 15th, 
it will be necessary to use railroad cars all the way 
in such shipments, which will further reduce the 
supply of open top cars for the mines, 

It was learned Wednesday that the H. C. Frick 
Coal Co., buying coal for the corporation plants, is 
offering $3.75 on 60-day contracts, but refuse to make 
agreements for any longer period. - 


Shipments Increase. 


Coal shipments on the Southwest branch of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. continue to increase. A new high 
record since April Ist was made on Saturday when 
444 cars were shipped. The four mines selected by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association to work 
under government protection are now producing in 
excess of 500 tons a day compared with less than 
100 tons when start was made. Government Sproul 
announced today he would keep the troops in the 
Cokeburg region despite the Cleveland agreement. 

The northern West Virginian field is expected to 
respond to the union’s invitation to start work with 
more alacrity than producers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Already the effect of the opening of the mines 
in that region is being felt here in the demand for 
lumber and mine supplies. 

The operators with workings in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict who signed the new scale follow: Consumers 
Coal and Bertha Coal Co. (John H. Jones interests) 
employing 2,500 men in six mines in Washington 
county. Johnetta Brick Co. (Jones interest) 350 
men at Johnetta, Armstrong county. Oak Hill Coal 
Co., 450 men in mines a Avella and Langeloth, Wash- 
ington county. Ford Collieries Co., 1,500 men at 
(Curtis Nos. 1, 2, and 3 mines, Curtisville, Allegheny 
county. Valley Camp Coal Co., 1,600 men at two 
mines near Parnassus, Westmoreland county and one 
at Soudan, Washington county. F. E. Welsh Con- 
tracting Co., strip mine, 50 men at’ Speers, Washing- 
ton county. Meadowlands Coal Co., 1,000 men at 
Avella and Arden, Washington county. Some of 
these mines had new strikes immediately starting up. 

Operators in the Central Pennsylvania~-Somerset 
field, according to reports here, have signified their 
intention of refusing to sign the scale. : 

In the northern Fayette field where the number of” 























some ecatives it is said, are receiving $7.50 oa 
day on straight work and good truck drivers are 
getting $10 per day, 


BREAK AT JOHNSTOWN 





Buyers Show Tendency to Stay Out of Market 
and Prices Drop. 


Persistent rumor last week that a settlement of the 
miners’ strike was a certainty within a few days put 
a stop to the upward trend of prices which reached 
a peak in the Joanstown market of $8.25 for P. R. R. 
loadings of Pool 10 and the best. grades of B. & O. 
Demand held up, however, and a break was not 
realized until Wednesday when prices receded to 
approximately $7 for P. R. R. loadings and $7.25 for 
B. & O. Demand in the local market fell off Tues- 
day, buyers showing a tendency to stay out of the 
market for a short time until the action of th 
operators in the western Pennsylvania field could bi 
determined, 

It is the general opinion among operators of uni 
ized mines in this district that the Cleveland agree. 
ment will be accepted in its entirety, but it is expect 
that those operations which have been the center of 
attack by union organizers during the strike period, 
will continue the fight. This is particularly true of 
interests having large holdings in Somerset county. 
Miners’ leaders declare that the fight for unionism 
will be continued in the non-union workings. 


———— 


























Many Mines Resume. 


next few days are those of the Stineman interests at 
South Fork; the Pennsylvania C, & C. Corporation 
having 36 mines at Ehrenfeld, Cresson and Patton; 


Run and Clark Coal Co. mines at Hastings; the 
Barnes & Tucker and Madiera-Hill mines at Barnes- 
boro and several others, which represent a large 


these mines have been maintained in good condition, 
or have been thoroughly renovated, and are ready to 
begin shipment of coal at once. 

Well informed coal men here do not anticipate a 
car shortage immediately and it is generally believed 
that the railroads will be able to handle all of the 
coal mined. It is stated that the B., R. & P. has 
been confiscating many shipments, but no complaint 
is made on the same score as to Pennsylvania 2 
B. & O. shipments. It has been the practice in the 
last two weeks for the B. & O, to refuse to place cars 
except for their own loadings. Movement on the 
Somerset branch of the B. & O. has been slow, though 
assistance has come from the Westeren Maryland by 
using the latter’s motive power to move loaded 
off the branch from as far north as Boswell. 


a 


Another Strike Foreseen. 


I. C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Operator: y 
Ass'n, has sent out a statement in which it is asserted 
that the signing of a working agreement and wage 
scale at Cleveland represents an absolute surrender 
and greatly jeopardizes the welfare of the public. “A 
war is never over,” says Mr. Honnold, “until some- 
one surrenders, and that part of the Ohio operators 
who are signing up with Mr. Lewis, never were at 
war with the miners’ union.” 

It is pointed out that eastern Ohio has been 
ularly fortunate in regard to working time, and “it 
cannot be heralded as a victory for John Lewis at 
he has lined up that group of operators. The Cleve- 
land settlement practically guarantees,” says Mr. 
Honnold, “the repetition next spring of all the ex- 
travagant demands by the miners and another pro- 
longed strike.” 


Ralph E. Price, who has represented Dexter & 
Carpenter in the Johnstown district, has closed his 
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Reaction at Chicago 





Demand Resumes Its Strong Course and Prices Reacted From Condition of 
Weakness—Cleveland Agreement Unsatisfactory. 


- On Thursday the Chicago market was weak, 

with lower prices the latter part of the week. 
The softening was the result of probable in: 
‘crease in tonnage through the agreement at 
Cleveland. Western Kentucky coal dropped 
$1 a ton in price Wednesday and Thursday. 
Illinois operators went into conference Friday 
morning with officials of the Illinois miners 
and this halted buying somewhat, while whole- 
salers and consumers anxiously awaited the 
outcome. 

The partial settlement of the miners’ strike at the 
Cleveland meeting was the outstanding feature of the 
Chicago market this week. While the operators en- 
tering into the agreement with the miners’ union are 
limited in number and represent an approximate 
weekly production of only 400,000 tons, this amount, 


although small, is looked upon by the local coal men. 


and the consumers as a start in the direction of 
greatly increased production, With the prospects of 
bigger supplies of coal in the near future, the mar- 
ket weakened somewhat and the smaller class of 
buyers temporarily held back their orders. 
The effect of the Cleveland agreement, however, 
was not as great as anticipated and after the full 
weight of the partial settlement was realized by con- 
sumers, the demand resumed its strong course and 
prices reacted from the weakness early in the week. 
The agreement of some operators with the miners’ 
union was considered, on the whole, as very unsatis- 
factory, for it called for a resumption of operations 
on the old basis, giving the miners the opportunity 
of going out for exactly the same demands on next 
April Ist. 
_ A meeting of the Illinois operators and the Illinois 
miners’ union officials scheduled for Friday of this 
week in Chicago, gave a hopeful tone to the trade 
during the past week, for it was their belief that this 
meeting would be the “beginning of the end” of lost 
time in Illinois mines. 


® Situation Becoming Acute. 


The coal situation in and near Chicago is becoming 
acute. Many steel makers have banked their fur- 
naces, while many others have but sufficient coal to 
continue for another week. Factories in Illinois are 
likewise shutting down or running only part time. 
The stocks of coal in the domestic users’ bins are 
only one-tenth of the normal stocks at this time of 
the year. 

Western Kentucky continues the main source of 

Chicago’s coal supply. Prices being asked for this 

coal are at such high levels that the average con- 

sumer buys only when forced to do so. This class 
of buying, however, is sufficient to keep the coal 
moving rapidly and to sustain the prices. 

The favorable indication of settlement in the an- 
thracite field and the probable early resumption of 
“mining was an encouraging factor among the retailers 

of Chicago. Retailers have been finding it a difficult 
“matter to secure shipments of any grade or kind of 

coal, due to the priority ruling and the practice of 
railrcads confiscating coal on their lines. 

Many of the local retailers are booking orders 
among their household customers for delivery of coal 

when stocks are available and at the price at time of 

delivery. This would be a. difficult thing for them to 
do were it not for the educational work being done 
by the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, which 
has increased the faith of the general public in the 
integrity of the coal dealers. 

Quotations on anthracite have been circulated 
among the consumers of Chicago promising delivery 
of coal, but mentioning no date for delivery. The 
prices are coming from selling agents of anthracite 
producers, who are basing their hopes on the anthra- 
‘Gite strike negotiations now under way. 

While there has been some increase in the produc- 
fion of coal and additional tonnage no doubt will soon 





be added, the Chicago market is a long way from 
meeting the emergency that exists and the state fuel 
administration coupled with the priority ruling is 
causing no end of discontentment among the average 
Chicago wholesaler. Up to the present time the posi- 
tion of the average wholesaler is not clearly defined 
and they hesitate, therefore, to venture in the market 
in a big way. 


NEWS NOTES 


The United Coke & Coal Co. has moved its offices 
from the top floor of the Fisher Building to room 
814. 

C. E. Hostler, sales manager of the Globe Coal 
Co., Chicago, is out of town this week on a business 
trip. 

O. M. Burnett, president of the Chicago & Big 
Muddy Coal Co., has returned from a vacation in 
Michigan. 


I. R. Shurte, of Cassopolis, Mich., grain and coal 
dealer, was among the visitors on the Chicago mar- 
ket last week. 

C. T. Hoefler, proprietor of a retail coal business 
in Dayton, Ohio, was among the out of town coal 
men in the city last week. 


R. A. Coates, connected with the R. F. Short Coal 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, visited friends in the whole- 
sale trade in Chicago this week. 


Mr. West of the Main Island Creek Coal Co., of 
Omar, W. Va., was a visitor on the Chicago market 
this week, and left for his home after a short stay. 


G. D. Rosengrant, head of the Rosengrant Coal 
Co., McCormick building, is making a lake trip to 
Buffalo this week on the Steamer North American. 


Marshall Keig, vice-president of the Consumers 
Co., large Chicago retailers, was in Washington this 
week seeking priority orders for shipments of coal 
to Chicago. 

The Black Gem Coal Co., Old Colony building, 
announced last week the addition of L. G. Bruder, 
formerly connected with the Atlas Coal & Coke Co., 
to their sales force. 


James B. Beardsley, vice-president of the Mitchell 
& Dillon Coal Co., following a business trip to Cin- 
cinnati, left this week for Lake Mills, Wis., for a 
vacation with his family. 


W. S. Wood and C. H. Harmon of the Fort Dear- 
born Coal Co, were in Cincinnati during the past 
week, prior to coming to Chicago for a meeting of 
the officials of the company. 


Abe Mitchell, secretary of the Mitchell & Dillon 
Coal Co., returned this week from a trip to Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh and ‘Cleveland, where he says it 
is impossible to learn anything more about the strike 
negotiations than in Chicago. 


The Sebastian ‘Coal Co., 332 South Michigan ave- 
nue, recently incorporated, received its charter last 
week. The capital of the company is $2,000. Those 
interested in the company are Don B. Sebastian, Clif- 
ford Off, and Herbert Mayer. 


The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association is run- 
ning an advertising campaign in the Chicago daily 
papers explaining the service of the association and 
what the members stand for, also urging the con- 
sumer to watch for the sign of the members which is 
a triangle quoting Service, Truth and Full Weight 
with a background of a large lump of coal. 


Chicago coal men who have been investigating the 
coal situation in Wisconsin lately report that that 
state is in a worse condition with respect to coal 
supplies than is Illinois. Dock supplies are down to 
rock bottom at Milwaukee and retailers hold only 
one-fourth of their normal supply for this time of 
the year. Other towns in the state are without ten 
days’ fuel supply. 


J. W. Holderman, coal and wood dealer from Elk- 
hart, Ind., made a business trip to Chicago last week. 


W. G. Block, coal and cement dealer from Moline, 


Ill., spent some time in the local market during the 
past week, 


Clifford Off, sales manager of the newly organized 
Sebastian Coal Co., McCormick building, returned 
this week from a trip to the North woods. 


R “Emergency Action to Prevent a Coal Famine in 
Chicago” was the subject of an address by E.R: 
Keeler, chairman of the coal and coke subdivision 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, delivered 
at a recent meeting of the association. 

Fred W. Upham, head of the Consumers Co., is in 
Washington at the present time and has been the 
guest of President and Mrs. Harding at the White 
House for supper. Mr. Upham is occupying the 
vice-presidential suite at the New Willard Hotel. 


Improvement in the movement of coal is indicated 
by the report just issued by the New York Central 
R. R., stating that during the week ending August 
Sth, more coal was handled along its lines than dur- 
ing any previous week since the beginning of the 
miners’ strike, 

To meet Chicago’s fuel emergency; the Chicago 
Real Estate Board and the Illinois Realtors Associa- 
tion have started a petition campaign to acquaint the 
President with the fuel emergency in Chicago. These 
bodies are asking every householder in the city to 
fll out blanks detailing fuel needs for the coming 
winter. 

The Chicago Coal Trade Golf Association was 
scheduled to hold their fifth play of the season on 
Thursday of this week. The competition on this 
day was for the Roscoe Starek, Holly Stover and 
association championship trophies, as well as the 
regular one-day events. Riverside Gold Club was 
selected as the place for holding the meet. 

Report issued by the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association recently gave the names of 
15 concerns who have joined that association during 
the past month. The new members are: Crystal 
Lake Lumber and Coal Co., Crystal Lake, Ill.; Louis 
Sift, Racine, Wis.; F. C. Martens, Bloomington, IIl.; 
Charles Whallon, Gibson City, Ill.; Frederick Grain 
Co.,' Clarence, Ill.; Homer Thom, Rankin, IIL; 
Arends & Co., Melvin, Ill.; Melvin Farmers Grain 
Co., Melvin, Ill.; Roberts & Gullett, Roberts, Ill. ; 
Andrews Mill & Lumber Co., Paxton, Ill.; Fred A. 
Smith Lumber Co., Paxton, Ill.; Westbrook & Son., 
Paxton, Ill.; Walter & Co., Glen Elyn, Ill.; Mels 
Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Guthrie Farmers Elevator 
Co., Guthrie, Ill. 





Retailers’ Stocks in Chicago. 


Supplies of coal in the hands of Chicago retailers 


.are at the lowest point on record, and as far as can 


be determined by a canvass of the situation, Chicago 
has never been in more desperate need of coal. It 
is conservatively estimated that Chicago’s retailers 
hold only one-tenth of their normal stecks, which 
would usually run near 1,500,000 tons. Dealers now 
are accepting orders for coal subject to their ability 
to secure the supplies and subject to the price at the 
time of delivery, rather than at the present market 
price. The domestic users of coal are in a perilous 
position with regard to their winter coal supply. 

According to statements of the officials of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, manufacturers in 
this state are scraping the bottom of their coal bins. 
The association says: “Out of 499 replies received 
by the association, the average supply of coal on 
hand was only eighteen days. The total tonnage 
reported was 351,000: This included one of the 
largest consumers of the state. While the average 
ran eighteen days supply, there are a number who 
have no coal whatever to operate their plants with. 
One Chicago manufacturer has this to say: ‘We 
have closed down our Chicago works and do not 
intend to open again as long as coal and labor con- 
ditions remain as at present.’ ’ 

A large cement manufacturer located in lower 
Illinois reports a stock of 3,000 tons coal on hand, 
enough to last the plant for one full week. The 
coal is from western Kentucky and cost the manu- 
facturer $10 per ton. The company claims the same 
coal could be bought before April 1 for $1.50. 
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CONDITIONS AT CINCINNATI 


Priority Orders Are Somewhat Confusing— 
Lake Buyers Anxious. 


CINCINNATI, Aug, 18th—Rail movement of coal 
from non-union mines of West Virginia and Kentucky 
continued to improve this week except in the Bell- 
Harlan held of Kentucky, where trafic has been 
paralyzed by a strike of Brotherhood trainmen on the 
Cumberland Valley Division of the Louisville & 
Nashville. This has been settled and traffic is re- 
suming today. 


Coal operators of the Cincinnati market are still 
more or less under the hypnotization of the confusion 
incident to the introduction of the somewhat compli- 
cated system for the priority distribution of coal, 
but they are selling and even moving more coal and 
they would be feeling in a more optimistic mood but 
for the menacing threat of more general railway 
troubles. The coal railroads which carry the fuel 
from the mines of Kentucky, West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee have made further and more encouraging prog- 
ress in clearing up a month’s congestion of loaded 
cars and, if there is no added interference, they are 
counting on getting on a normal basis within a few 
weeks. 

Production went up in practically all the non-union 
districts and there was distinct encouragement in the 
fact that many cars, shipped before the lst of July, 
but hung up on sidetrack during the intervening 
time, are beginning to get to destination. Priority 
tonnage, more recently loaded, is going through with 
comparatively little delay. 

C. & O. officials say that they are able to report a 
15 or 20 per cent improvement in conditions over the 
previous week. Their clerical places are all filled and 
their shops now are fully manned, though there are 
still a few incompetents to replace. They sent 3200 
cars to the mines on Monday morning and pulled 
away better than 2500 loads. The N. & W. and Vir- 
ginian report operations better than 60 per cent. The 
L. & N., which still has its troubles getting coal cars 
in and out, has been fortified with some borrowed en- 
gines and is, generally speaking, in much better shape. 
It averaged over six hundred loads of coal per day 
through the Cincinnati gateway last week and traffic 
men say there has been a notable-improvement. Con- 
necting lines are handling the coal in much better 
shape. 


Committees Make Mistakes. 


Distribution committees did not really get to work 
until Monday of this week and then there were some 
gaps, persisting variations of interpretations, many 
misunderstandings and some mistakes. All this, of 
course, was inevitable, though none the less embar- 
rassing. A wild distribution of empties was charged 
in the Logan district and there were other stories of 
mequalities, some of them true, no doubt, but there 
was no real accusation of studied partiality or unjust 
purpose. 

In some cases the federal committees themselves 
received and located priority orders for fuel, order- 
ing mine shipments on them. Many of these, espe- 
cially in the case of West Virginia smokeless coal, 
were for the East. A great variety of experiences as 
to the disposition of orders and shipments under them 
seemed to indicate the lack of a perfectly co-related 
system. It is believed, however, that the end of the 
present week will find these troubles ironed out. 

There was a pretty general increase of production, 
though it was not large. The New River and Wind- 
ing Gulf smokeless fields ran about 30 per cent and 
the Pocahontas districts above fifty. The Kanawha 
district produced 82,500 tons for the week, a gain of 
17,500. A total of 311 cars ware loaded on Friday 
from 126 mines, at which 4714 miners were employed. 
Logan was rapidly getting back its old strength and 
other West Virginia high volatile districts likewise 
were doing better. There was a little more loading 


in Kentucky also, probably between 30 and 40 per 
cent, 


There was still some spot selling above the Hoover 
schedule, but not much for the reason that the oppor- 
tunity was poor. What there was of it ranged be- 
tween $6.25 and $8,00, with an average of about 
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$7.50. Permission was given to New River operators 
to collect $4,50 plus a jobber’s commission of 8 per 
cent. Hazard and Harlan operators, who asked per- 
mission to duplicate the Kanawha differential of 
$1.25, were turned down. 


A good deal of coal is being shipped in box cars 
for the reason that these are easier to get and do not 
come under the Hoover regulations, though they do 
not help to solve the serious problem of railway mo- 
tive power, 

Cincinnati is thronged with a good many buyers 
who come here from many northern, northwestern, 
western and even eastern cities in the hope of making 
some special arrangements for fuel supplies. They 
represent all classes of consumers in the sections indi- 
cated and many of them express a willingness to pay 
pretty big prices for an assured early delivery of 
tonnage, but these new arrangements put them up 
against a hard proposition. 

Lake buyers are naturally beginning to be pretty 
anxious. An order for 300 cars was turned over to 
the West Virginia and Kentucky districts to be filled 
this week at the Hoover prices, plus jobber’s com- 
mission. Of this 1,400 cars are to be furnished by the 
Logan, Williamson and Big Sandy districts, 300 by 
the Pocahontas districts, 900 by the L. & N. districts 
and the rest by minor fields. Lake buyers, however, 
are instructing their representatives to make no con- 
tracts which cannot be abrogated in case of an inter- 
vening strike settdement. Operators laugh at this, 
holding that it is. ridiculous to expect any lowering 
of fuel prices during the present lake season, whether 
the strike is ended or not. 

But for the menace of a general railway strike, 
based on the seniority issue, in which all the railroad 
crafts are deeply concerned, Cincinnati operators 
would feel very optimistic about the situation, in spite 
of present troubles. They are very sure that, outside 
of this transportation trouble, a good twelve months 
is in front of them. Their interest, therefore, centers 
about the effort being made at Washington to solve 
the railroad controversy and thus provide for the 
carrying of fuel to markets yawning and eager for its 
delivery. 


Safeguarding Hospital Supplies. 


The Fuel Committee is seeking a_ practical 
method of insuring that coal ordered through a 
retail dealer for the use of public utilities or hospi- 
tals will not be diverted to other channels. Where 
it is manifest that an order for coal comes within 
a particular classification, it will not require any 
certification to the railroad to secure priority 
under order No. 23, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Where, however, the consignee of a shipment 
does not show the character of the coal and its 
uses it will be necessary for the shipper to obtain 
a certificate from the State Fuel Administrator 
that the coal is to be used in Class 2 priority, 
and a certificate should accompany the consignee’s 
order to the mine. This will obviate taking mat- 
ters of this kind to the Washington Central Com- 
mittee, as it will give the mine operator the 
information needed to enable him to obtain from 
the railroad, cars to which he is entitled in making 
shipments of priority coal. 


Tonnage for Railroads and Utilities. 


An estimate of 765,000 tons of bituminous coal 
weekly as being required to meet the immediate 
needs of gas and electric public utilities and 
domestic consumers in the territory east of the 
Mississippi River is made by the United States 
Geological Survey. 

Of this amount, New England would require 
9.2 per cent; the non-coal-producing states of 
the coast region exclusive of New England, 21.6 
per cent; coal-producing states of the coast 
region, 22.9 per cent; and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan 46.3 per cent. 

Railroads in the same territory will require 
2,000,000 tons weekly, making a total emergency 
requirement of 2,765,000 tons. Coal is now being 


produced in this sa, at the rate of 3,800,000 
tons weekly. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS i 


Trade Free from Startling Developments— 
Priorities Cause Confusion. % 


Reports of last week indicated a moderate gain 
in coal production in the West Virginia fields 
for this week the bulk of the increase appe 
to have been consigned to western destinations 
for movement to tide in almost identical propor- 
tions of last week. The actual rail movement 
eastward has increased somewhat, since both the 
Norfolk & Western and Virginian Railways are 
delivering large tonnages direct to the Pennsyl- 
vania for routing by rail via Cape Charles; for 
this reason the full measure of coal arrivals at 
port are no longer represented by delivery of 
cars to the piers. | 

This week’s tidewater business was free from 
startling developments. Stocks of coal on hand 
at all piers are practically the same in propor= 
tion as they were last week, or approximately | 
100,000 tons. The dumpings for last week showed 
a decline of 2,000 tons, which was considered small 
when compared with the total. The figures of 
tonnage handled over all three piers at tide were | 
for the week ending August 11th, 268,566 tons _ 
and for the previous week the figures showed - 
270;926 tons. Total tons dumped to date 9,982,156 © 
tons compared with 10,962,531 tons dumped dur- | 
ing the same period last year, 

The immediate tendencies of the trade are much, | 
confused both by the delays that have attended 
the inauguration of the machinery of distributtal | 
and the various moves toward a settlement of the - 
mine and rail strikes. The outstanding matter 0: 
momentary concern, however, is to be found i ' 
the fact that, even with proper transportation 
facilities, production at the current rate will only 
be sufficient to satisfy the needs of consumers 
under Classes 1 and 2 of the priority list. > 


| 


— 


Keen Competition Among Consumers. : 
n 


So long as production is limited competitio 
will be extremely keen between consumers no 
in classes 1 and 2, and even after the settleme 
of the strike and the reopening of all mines th 
trade will be on a highly competitive basis fo 
some time to come. This set of circumstance 
will not affect this market differently from the 
remainder of the country except in so far as the 
seasonal necessity for shipping coal to the Lakes 
cuts down the proportion available for tidewate 
movement. How big a factor this will be d 
pends very probably on how soon a settlemen' 
is effected. 7 

Distribution of the offshore 
changed since the beginning of the shopmen’ 


; 
| 
i 
: 
strike, whether because of that circumstance | 
not been taking such large tonnage during t 1c 
The New England trade has been getting appro . 
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tonnage ha 
not. New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore ha 
past few weeks, or since the first week in July. 
mately 60 per cent of the coal dumped here since 
July 8, while the average for the month of June 
was less than 45 per cent. P| 
Baltimore has come back into this market for a 
few cargoes recently, but the matter is not 
great significance. Philadelphia is not an activ 
buyer here any longer and the bulk of the coast- 
wise business is going to New England and New 
York. The decline in bunker trade set in several 
months ago. Since July 1, there has been little 
change, although shippers expect that the next 
few weeks will see a change in that respect when 
the effect of the requirements for foreign trade 
vessels to bunker abroad becomes visible. a | 
Solid coal trains have been moving north from 
Cape .Charles, coming from the West Virgin ) 


mines’ over the Norfolk and Western and V r 
ginian Railways, through the Belt Line at Por 


Norfolk for the past month with a daily average 
of about 100 cars. From now on a steady cel 


¥ 





of West Virginia mined coal will pass throug 
this terminal, it was announced by railroad o 

cials, eliminating the possibility of a fuel famin 
among the transportation, light and power work 
in New Jersey and on 1 the peninsular from Phil 


delphia South, 
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BOSTON IS ANXIOUS 


Very Little Coal Available for Spot Sales— 
+ High Prices a Detriment. 


| The situation in the bituminous market is still 
one of anxiety for consumers as regards actual 
sp ¢ necessities, though of course, the daily news 
he past few days as regards resumption of min- 
ing in union fields has been most optimistic, and 
it looks at the present writing as if the strike 
would be ended this week. 

However, these happy expectations do not affect 
the actual market for very little West Virginia 
coal has been arriving the past week in New 
England that has been available for spot sales 
and the English coal come to port has been a 
negligible factor thus far, since no overseas car- 
goes have been split up, but have gone in their 
‘entirety to certain large consuming interests. 

While little Pocahontas or New River coal has 

been offered, it cannot be said that demand at the 
current quotations, has been of an insistent nature. 
With good coal selling at Mystic docks between 
$12 and $12.50 which is double the low price 
recorded here before the strike, consumers are not 
especially desirous of adding to their operating 
costs by paying any such figure. 
It is a fortunate thing that so many of the 
large manufacturing interests and the bigger public 
utilities of New England had the foresight and 
courage to stock up with coal when they saw 
the strike coming and to make contracts for a 
good part of the current coal year at prices far 
under today’s quotations. They can now afford 
to hold off from the present market with prices 
‘that six months ago would have seemed un- 
believable and use up their reserves. 


' cal Badly Necded. 


. “While high prices prevent big scale buying, that 
is not to say that coal is not badly needed. 
Around the Hoover maximum, it will be found 
that the market will absorb all the coal offered, 
and that is around the $9 gross ton on cars. 
However, not much is to be had at that level, 
particularly as the maximum was advanced last 
week $1 to $4.50 in the New River field on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Down at Hampton Roads $10.50 is being asked 
gross ton f. o. b. piers and that is generally for 
a full cargo. But tonnage is waiting for cargo, 
in much greater amount than there is coal avail- 
able. : 
British coal continues to command a good deal 
of attention and many houses are working on 
cargoes still to come and still to be ordered in 
spite of the fact that it is recognized as a pretty 
dangerous speculation. British coal is selling, it 
is true, below the Mystic spot price but the 
favored quotations are only offered to old cus- 
tomers whose size, standing and importance render 
their business desirable. The foreign coal can 
be had around $11 gross tons on cars Boston, 
with a slightly less figure for cargo lots, while out- 
siders have to pay $11.50 and $12. 
As orders taken now for British coal are for 
¢argoes not yet contracted for overseas, that 
‘means that three weeks to a month must elapse 
‘before the coal can be placed on cars on this 
‘side, probably not before the middle of September 
or later. 
_ Pennsylvania bituminous of a quality about 
equal to pool 10 or even pool 11 is selling for 
in the neighborhood of $8.25 net ton mines while 
other qualities not so good may be had around 

7.50. However, very little is available and offer- 
‘ings generally disappear from the market after a 





day or two, indicating that somebody must have © 


fuel. 
~The Massachusetts Fuel Consignee has not yet 
‘received any coal and hence the new machinery 
for distributing fuel in this state has not yet 
received its test. Neither have there been any 
calls for assistance, though consumers generally 
are quite fully aware of the seriousness of the 
‘situation. The belief is spreading that the trouble 
vill soon be settled, which may account for the 


absence of any sign of panic. 
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ON HOME STRETCH 


What Is Hoped to Be Final Anthracite 


Conference Commences. 


On Sunday last a conference was held at the resi- 
dence of William A. Glasgow, Jr., counsel for the 
U. M. W., at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, which was 
attended by Samuel D. Warriner, president of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., W. J. Richards, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Senator Pepper and Governor Sproul, in addition to 
the legal adviser for the union. 

At this meeting Senator Pepper read a letter that 
had been addressed to him by President Harding 
in which the sending of a cordial invitation to Presi- 
dent Lewis was suggested, stating further that he 
hoped the operators would indicate a willingness to 
take the men back at the old scale. The President 
stated, “No time is to be lost even if production is 
resumed at once. The future consequences of past 
delays must necessarily be serious but if there is any 
further delay we shall be in danger of nothing short 
of nation-wide disaster.” 

This meeting was quite suggestive in a way of the 
conference arranged by Senator Root twenty years 
ago, also on a Sunday, on board J. P. Morgan’s yacht 


- on the Hudson River, when preliminaries and the 


settlement of the great strike of that year were 
arranged. 


Meeting Arranged by Telegraph. 


As an outcome of the Chestnut Hill gathering, an 
exchange of telegrams in cordial tones followed and 
though the day and hour first fixed had to be changed 
because of delays ensuing at Cleveland, the opening 
session of the conference was held at the office of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. on Thursday afternoon 
beginning at three o’clock, 

In addition to Messrs, Warriner and Richards, 
the Operators’ Committee comprised, W. L. Connell, 
president of the Green Ridge Coal Co., of Scranton, 
and Major W. W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., of Scranton. The miners were represented 
by President Lewis, Thomas Kennedy, president of 
District No. 7; William J. Brennan, president of 
District No. 1, and Chris. J. Golden, president of 
District No. 9. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a joint statement 
was given out which announced that there was ap- 
parently a sincere determination on both sides to reach 
an adjustment, if at all possible. With arrangements 
for another session on Friday it was predicted that 
the basis for an agreement might be negotiated not 
later than Saturday and that another ten days would 
see the men back in the mines, 

Unofficial statements concerning what transpired 
indicated that a serious question had arisen with re- 
spect to questions of arbitration, the term of the agree- 
ment and a proposition for adjustments at reason- 
able periods. The necessity for the latter is due to 
variations in the -soft coal market influencing the 
market for the steam sizes. Nothing was announced 
with reference to the check-off. It was expected that 
it would be the basis of some argument at least, but 
at any rate, another week will probably bring definite 
news in regard to resumption of work at the anthracite 
collieries, for the situation is much different now, 
decidedly more acute, than when the former series 
of conferences adjourned June 2nd. 


The Messages. 


Mr. Warriner’s telegram to Mr. Lewis inviting a meeting 
and expressing the confident hope that it would bring a sat- 
isfactory end to the present trouble follows: 

“On behalf of the anthracite operators I extend to you a 
cordial invitation to meet us in conference with a view to an 
early resumption of production in the anthracite field. I 
suggest Philadelphia as a suitable place for conference and 
August 16 as a convenient time. 

“Our conception of the conference is that we should meet 
for the friendly discussion of the whole situation, including 
such specific proposals as either of us may desire to submit. 
We are glad, however, to express in advance our confident 
expectation that we can devise in conference a method of 
wage-adjustment such that upon our agreeing to it, we shall 
be able then to take the men back at the old wage-scale until 
such adjustment actually takes place. 

“We are moved to send this invitation not merely by our 
own desires but because the President of the United States 
has communicated through Senator Pepper an expression both 
of his wish that we should do so and of his hope that you 
will accept. Let me assure you that our invitation is sent 





without any underlying reservations or conditions and in full 
assurance that when we meet we can work out a result at once 
protective of the public interest and satisfactory to the mine 
workers. We bespeak your acceptance in the same spirit. 
An early telegraphic reply will be appreciated. 

“S. D. Warriner.” 


Lewis Accepts Invitation. 


Mr. Lewis replied immediately. 
he said: 

“On behalf of the United Mine Workers as represented in 
the anthracite fields, I am most pleased to accept the cordial 
invitation which you have extended to meet with the anthra- 
cite Operators in Philadelphia on Wednesday, August 16. 

t The broad premise upon which you have based your invita- 
tion is commendable and augurs welly for the progress of the 
conference. I can assure you that the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers will approach the ccnference in the 
same broad spirit with the keen determination to effectuate 
an adjustment mutually satisfactory to the public, the oper- 
ators and to the miners, I am sure that such a settlement 
will be a tremendous aid to our Nation and its citizens in 


relieving public embarrassment and in restoriig mutual con- 
fidence and respect. 


In accepting the invitation, 


“Joun L. Lewis.” 





Nova Scotia Strike Serious. 


SypnEy, Nova Scotia, Aug. 17th—lIf the present 
state of virtual suspension of pumping operations in 
the New Aberdeen coal fields, which include colliery 
2, the largest coal shaft in the world, continues for 
three more days, an official of one of the coal com- 
panies said tonight that every mine affected by the 
present strike would be rendered unproductive for 


_ Six months or a year, 


The situation, as far as hopes for an early settle- 
ment of the dispute between miners and operators is 
concerned, was virtually deadlocked, with both sides 
expressing determination not to yield. District 
Secretary J. B. McLachlan of the United Mine 
Workers definitely stated that the miners would cling 
to their decision, “even if it meant starving,” while 
H. J. McCann, Assistant General Manager of the 
Dominion Coal Company, said that the company 
could not grant the demands of the strikers even 
if refusal meant destruction to all the collieries, 

Troops continued to move into the strike area at 
New Aberdeen. The work of establishing sentries 
went forward without untoward incident. A con- 
tingent of striking miners and members of the World 
War Veterans Association parading from the miners’ 
headquarters at Glace Bay to New Aberdeen, 
stopped before the troop camp and then marched 
back again. 

In the meantime water is seeping steadily into the 
shafts of all the mines in the Glace Bay area, where 
the operation of maintenance machinery with ex- 
hausted crews has been of little avail, 


Play Safe on Welsh Coal. 


President W. A. Clark, of the New England Coal 
Dealers Association, has issued a letter to members 
in which he says: “There is but little anthracite 
in the hands of dealers and that little is mostly pea 
size. Bituminous will become a household fuel. It 
is our opinion that we can better use buckwheat and 
other steam sizes, including anthracite screenings, than 
to endeavor to force a mixture of two such different 
fuels as bituminous and anthracite, Washery and 
culm bank workings will be started at the same time 
as are the mines. ; 

“We are asked frequently of the advisability of 
purchasing British bituminous and Welsh anthracite. 
This is a gamble, pure and simple. The coal is not 
like ours. We advise playing safe on such purchases, 
as the loss will run into big figures, if our present 
market breaks. .One must decide such questions for 
oneself. We do not advise paying money now for 
shipments of anthracite that are to come forward 
after the mines resume work, 

“There are many different opinions among men in 
the coal trade about present problems, but there is 
one on which we all agree—that anthracite should be 
distributed by and through the regular channels of 
trade; producers, wholesalers, and retailers, without 
outside interference. Also, that prices should be com- 
mensurate with cost plus all handling charges and 
enough to cover the losses of the year.” 





Coal for refrigeration is one of the newer summer 
uses that has pulled down the coal pile. 
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Burning Bituminous in the Home 


Fuel Administrator of Massachusetts Gives Directions for Utilization in Connection 
with Anthracite in Heaters. 





James J. Storrow, one of whose official titles 
is now..State, Fuel Consignee, in a recent inter- 
view in Boston said that bituminous coal could 
be burned if mixed with brains, and Eugene C. 
Hultman, Fuel Administrator for Massachusetts 
has issued an official memorandum indicating just 
how the mixing of bituminous coal with anthracite 
should be done to arrange properly for its use 
in household heaters. Mr. Hultman’s data upon 
this subject, which will doubtless be useful as a 
source of reference to dealers in many sections 
where this proposition confronts their customers 
reads as follows: 


Memorandum: Relative to the Use of Bituminous or 
Soft Coal in Household Heaters—1922. 


The main difference between the burning of 
anthracite or hard coal and the burning of bitu- 
minous or soft coal consists in using the proper 
amount of air, and bituminous coal requires a 
stronger chimney draft than anthracite. 

Last winter many successful household experi- 
ments were made with a mixture of bituminous 
and anthracite coal in the present heating appa- 
‘ratuses. By “successful” is meant that heat and 
comfort were obtained and money saved without 
change being made in grate-bars or fire-pots. 

There should be no smoke nuisance in burning 
a mixture of anthracite and bituminous coal. 
Smoke is caused by the incomplete burning of 
the volatile or gaseous matter in coal. The “Bun- 
sen burner principle,” that is, a mixture of the 
proper amount of air with the gas given off by 
the coal when heated practically eliminates smoke 
and soot. The amount of air necessary varies 
with the kind of coal. The low volatile bituminous 
contains only two or three times as much gaseous 
matter as anthracite. 


No Change in Grate-Bars or Fire-Pot. 


For a trial in the furnace or heater no chance is 
necessary in grate-bars or fire-pots, and the fol- 
lowing proportion is suggested: 

Two shovelfuls of domestic anthracite to 2 
shovelfuls of bituminous, which should be put 
on the fire after the blue or gas flames are coming 
up through the anthracite coal. 

After a week’s experiment it will be possible 
to ascertain whether a greater proportion of 
bituminous may be successfully used. 

By putting the bituminous and anthracite on 
the fire separately small air spaces exist in the 
anthracite. By opening the slide of the front 
door, or slightly opening the door itself, a greater 
volume of air is drawn in over the fire. Thus the 
quantity of air in an anthracite burning apparatus 
may be materially increased to secure efficient 
combustion in burning a mixture of anthracite 
and bituminous coal. The chimney draft may be 
easily regulated. 

Because of the tar content in bituminous coal 
“run of mine” or “slack” will run together and 
form a light “coke,’ which can be easily broken 
into lumps with a poker. On this account bitu- 
minous will not drop through the grate-bars, 
until burned to a dust. It is not necessary to have 
lump or “prepared sizes” of bituminous coal, 
although the “prepared sizes” are more convenient 
if domestic anthracite is not available for mixing 
purposes. 


No Need to Sift Ashes. 


When bituminous coal is mixed with anthracite 
the greater amount of heat generated by bitu- 
minous will burn all combustible matter in anthra- 
cite and there is no necessity for sifting ashes. 
Also the ash content of bituminous is about one- 
half the amount in anthracite. 

For starting the fire bituminous may be used 
for quick results, and only a small amount of 


wood is necessary as bituminous coal is a free 
burning fuel. 

As bituminous is freer burning than anthracite 
it may be necessary to give a little more atten- 
tion to the fire and furnace. However, this rendi- 
tion of personal service will result in a material 
reduction of the domestic heating bill. 

Only low volatile or “Smokeless” bituminous 
coal should be used. 

Pocahontas and New River bituminous coals 
are the two most popular low volatile brands in 
this market. 

By throwing a moderate amount of water upon 
the bituminous pile at the point from which the 
coal to be fired is taken, the dust and dirt objec- 
tion is overcome, as well as reducing the amount 
of smoke noticeable when coal is first thrown 
on the fire. There is no danger of spontaneous 
combustion. 

Many furnace and heater manufacturers have 
advised this office that their product is constructed 
to burn either anthracite or bituminous coal. 

A mixture of bituminous and anthracite coal 
may also be used in kitchen ranges. Some house- 
wives prefer to use a mixture of bituminous and 
anthracite for cooking purposes, as the greater 
amount of heat generated by this mixture gives a 
hot oven in a shorter period than with the use of 
anthracite alone. 





H. B. Harris Injured. 


Harold B. Harris, assistant to the president of the 
Knickerbocker Fuel Co., was seriously injured by a 
Fifth Avenue bus on Wednesday evening. Mr, Harris 
was walking with two of his associates at the 
Knickerbocker office, R. E. Sash and Miss Rosenthal. 


The young lady, walking between the two men, 
stepped off the curb without observing the approach 
of a bus. Mr, Harris looked up and saw the danger. 
He leaped to the assistance of Miss Rosenthal, jerking 
her back to the sidewalk and in so doing lost his 
balance and his right arm was caught in the rear 
wheel of the vehicle and he was dragged 40 or 50 
feet along the pavement. A severe fracture was 
caused and it was thought at first that amputation 
was necessary, but now some hope is expressed at 
Roosevelt Hospital that this may be avoided. 





Don’t Be the Goat! 


If coal is so indispensable to many industries why 
do they not take more interest in the offers made 
by salesmen? It seems to us the trade should ex- 
plain to the fuel administrators something of the 
rebuffs that have been made from time to time, when 
it has been attempted to guard against just such a 
condition as exists. Users of coal should not grow 
to learn that they need not make any preparations on 
their own responsibility, that they will be taken care 
of in any event, no matter how negligent they may 
be in taking ordinary and proper precautions. 

In brief, the coal trade should resolve that it will 
not be the goat 365 days in the year, and every year, 
world without end! 


A dispatch from Fairmont, W. Va., states 
that the Consolidation Coal Co. signed up with 
the U. M. W., in the northern West Virginia 
field at 4:15 Thursday afternoon. The Clark 
and other interests followed. Late in the after- 
noon the Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association stood by a resolution to protect the 
miners who have worked on a non-union basis 
previously. Coal companies in good numbers 
are signing up contracts as individuals. 
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NOTES OF INTEREST | 

WELLsBurG, W. Va., Aug. 17—Two hundred and 

sixteen men were indicted today by the Brooke 

County Grand Jury for alleged participation in the 

battle at the Clifton mine, Cliftonville, on the 
morning of July 17th. 


am 

4 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 17th—Directors of | 
Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association today accepted 
an invitation for a wage conference as presented to 
them by C, Frank Keeney, president of District 17, 
United Mine Workers. | 


Wayne S. Vetterlein has bought out the intent 
of William V. O'Reilly in the O’Reilly-Vetterline Coal 
Co., Weightman building, Philadelphia, but will con- 
tinue to carry on the coal and coke business of the 


company under the old name, 5 | 


One of the few convictions of a serious sort in 
connection with the disorder in Logan County a year 
ago transpired on Wednesday of this week, when 
one of the miners recently on trial at Charles Town 
was convicted of murder in the second degree. 


Leon Walker, fuel administrator for Delaware, is 
treasurer of the Stineman Coal Mining Co., with 
office in the Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Walker is a resident of Wilmington and, there- 
fore, is eligible for official honors in the state of 
Delaware, 


All records of coal loadings, general traffic move- 
ment and other such details indicate that the rail- 
roads will have to exert themselves to the utmost to 
handle a normal coal tonnage in addition to the vol- 
ume of other freight that is now being carried, par- 
ticularly as there is reason to believe that the volume 
of general freight will increase during the fall and 
winter. 7 


“Is this a nation of states, or is it a nation in which 
there is only one state—namely, a state of dependency 
upon the federal government?” asks the Boston 
Traveler, So much responsibility is loaded upon the 


shoulders of Uncle Sam that the union of states be- 


comes an empty phrase. Everything is put up to 


Washington nowadays—coal strikes, railroad ae 
and everything else. 


President Ogle of the National Coal Associate | 
has issued a statement in the form of a telegram to ; 
President Harding heartily indorsing “the immediate 
need of an non-partisan tribunal that will fairly inves- 
tigate, in the interest of all parties, every phase of 
the coal industry,” pointing out that the undertaking 
of facts must be put under way soon and the results 
determined, if more trouble is to be avoided in the 
spring of 1923, 


the United States Shipping Board for coal from 
the United Kingdom at the rate of 10s. The 
vessels were the Effna and the Aquarius, each of 
10,000 tons for early September loading. Fixing 
of these vessels, it was announced, makes a total | 
of 65 which have been put under charter since the 
move to use Shipping Board tonnage in the 
threatened coal shortage begun. Despite settle 
ment of the coal strike, it was said, the rail situa- i 
tion makes the need of imported coal as vital as 
ever. Even with an immediate adjustment of the 
rail lines troubles it was predicted that some tin 
would be required to restore normal supplies. 


Two more ships were fixed on Wednesday 4 





Necessity Knows No Law. 


¥ 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has notified 
railroads that they must obtain their fuel suppli 
under the terms of the service orders of the commi 
sion, in other words that priority shipments must not 
be interfered with, and it is said that the effect of th 
ruling will be to compel the railroads to get thei 
fuel supply from the Presidential Fuel Distributing 
Comittee. A 
It is an old saying that “necessity knows no law,” 
and if the railroads require tonnage they will prob-— 
ably take it from among the coal in transit, pay t 
shipper and fight out the matter with the I. C. ¢ 
later on. “a 
Perhaps preference will be given, if possible, Oo 
concerns on the No. 1 or No. 2 schedule, but the last 
priority group will have but a slim chance, we sur. 
mise, when a real pinch comes. 
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Bituminous Strike Terminated 


Conference at Cleveland Adopts Terms Which Will Probably Be Guide for Many 
Besides Those Operators Signing. 





‘The bituminous strike was practically termi- 
nated by the unanimous ratification at Cleveland, 
on the evening of the 15th, of an agreement con- 
tinuing the old wage scale and working conditions 
in the industry to April Ist. 

Last week the sessions of the conference com- 
mittee continued, following the organization of 
the convention as reported in last week’s issue. 
The operators’ representation on the committee 
included: S. H. Robbins, T. K. Maher, A. A. 
Augustus and J. A. Paisley of Cleveland; R. L. 
Wildermuth of Columbus, W. H. Haspins of Co- 
shocton, W. A. Satterlee of Linton, Ind., 
Richard Campbell of Springfield, Ill. The offi- 
cers of the Joint Wage Conference were Michael 
Gallagher, president; William Green, secretary; and 
Walter Robinson, assistant secretary. 

The miners’ representation, in addition to the 
four international officers who have been promi- 
nent in the conference, included the presidents and 
secretaries of several of the more important dis- 
tricts. The deliberations of the committee were 
conducted in secret, but it was early announced 
that compulsory arbitration was voted down from 


the outset. 
All Operators Admitted. 


On Monday open sessions were resumed, the 
meeting being thrown open to operators generally, 
and not restricted to the few states originally rep- 
resented, Thomas K. Maher of Cleveland suc- 
ceeding M. F. Gallagher as presiding officer. 
Assurances were given that an annual output of 
100,000,000 tons was represented by producing 
interests in attendance. 

On Tuesday the agreement, which, it is under- 
stood, Thomas H. Watkins of New York was 
largely instrumental in formulating, was present- 
ed. The complete text of it will be found in an 
adjoining column. Briefly summarized the. docu- 
ment provides for: 

Immediate resumption of mining operations 
at wage rates and \working conditions, in- 

4 cluding the “check-off,” which were in effect 

_ prior to the strike. 


The calling of a joint conference in Cleve- 


land for October 2nd next to appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate a method of negotiation 
for a new wage agreement to become effective 
on April 1, 1923, when the present contract 
expires. 

The appointment of a committee of inquiry 

or “fact-finding” commission to investigate 
the industry and develop the acts for the ben- 
efit of all concerned, including the public. 
’ The personnel of the committee shall be 
approved by President Harding, who is to 
appoint members if the miners and operators 
fail to agree on them. 

The establishment of machinery to prevent 
future strikes. This machinery to be created 
by a joint conference to be called in Cleveland 
on January 3, 1923, which shall present a new 

wage agreement not later than January 8th. 

| Officially the settlement reached is subject to 
ratification by all the 5,000 local unions, but in 
view of the promptness with which operators 
‘signed, it is thought that this formality will be 
Waived. 

Credit to Harding. 


Declaring that the “constructive agreement” re- 
‘sulted from the “conciliatory efforts inaugurated 
by President Harding at the Washington confer- 
ence,” Thomas H. Watkins of New York, presi- 
ant of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, one of the largest mining concerns to sign 
the agreement, in a formal statement said: 

“The central competitive field conference, to 
hich we attribute most of our past difficulties, 
vas definitely broken up and abandoned yesterday 
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and the meetings were thrown open to operators 
and miners from every district in the United 
States. 

“The method of renewing contracts expiring 
March 31, 1923, is left to a joint committee of 
miners and operators, which will report on January 
3, 1923. All parties have engaged themselves to 
exert every effort toward the amicable negotiations 
of equitable wage agreements next spring. 

“The outstanding feature of the new agreement 
is the incorporation of a clause providing for the 
selection of a commission of inquiry, composed of 
prominent and unbiased citizens, instructed to 
make a most exhaustive investigation of the whole 
industry and to lay down recommendations upon 
which future voluntary agreements can be nego- 
tiated on sound economic lines between the op- 
erators and the miners. 


Public Tribunal to Be Provided. 


“For the first time in the coal industry impor- 
tant labor ieaders and employers have joined to- 
gether in a crisis and voluntarily set up the ma- 
chine, not only for the resumption of work but for 
the establishment of a public tribunal before whom 
they engage themselves to appear with all the 
facts of the industrial activities of both parties. 
The recommendations of this commission are to 
be the guide for necessary steps toward a perma- 
nent solution as well as for future agreements, 
negotiated without interference or compulsion, ex- 
cept as both sides must bow to the powerful opin- 
ion of a well-informed public, 

“The document means that reason has been re- 
stored to the coal industry. The exercise of force, 
whether through strikes, compulsory awards or 
arbitrary procedure, has no place in the program 
upon which we have agreed. 

“Compulsory arbitration has failed too often in 
recent industrial crises to offer any hope of ef- 
fectiveness in a situation which requires a basic 
solution, not merely a reconciliation of immediate 
differences, 

“We believe that the door has been opened to a 
new era in the coal industry in which the consum- 
ing public, as well as those engaged in producing 
coal, will have full access to the essential facts of 
industry and an influence in guiding it into more 
peaceful and stable channels.” 


An Honorable Settlement. 


At the conclusion of the conference President 
Lewis said, in part: 

“The settlement is an honorable one to all con- 
cerned. It does not carry any wage reductions, 
neither does it barter away the rights of the work- 
ers by commitment to arbitration. A tremendous 
drive has been made against the mine workers 
upon both these issues, but they have been suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

“The miners may well be termed the shock 
troops of the American labor movement, and this 
controversy their industrial Verdun. The plan of 
settlement is based on a broad and constructive 
promise which carries with it substantial hope for 
material improvement in the methods of collective 
bargaining in the industry, and gives assurance 
that constructive reforms will be inaugurated, 
eliminating organic ailments of the bituminous coal 
industry. Such reforms not only operate as a pre- 
ventive of future conflicts of this magnitude, but 
serve to protect the public interests and restore 
mutual confidence and respect between the coal op- 
erators and the miners.” 


The Governor of Minnesota has appointed Ivan 
Bowen as state fuel administrator with head- 
quarters in St. Paul. Hugh McIndoe has been 
named as chairman of the Missouri Coal Distribu- 
tion Committee at Jefferson City. 
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Integrity of Contracts to Be Preserved. 


The problem of the distribution of car supply 
between mines engaged in the shipment of coal 
classified under No. 1 priority and those shipping 
coal to public utilities and other consignees under 
previously-made contracts continues to demand 
the attention of the Fuel Committee. 

While it is desired to preserve the integrity 
of contracts as far as possible, the feeling is that 
general contracts must in a measure take second- 
ary position to the meeting of particularly urgent 
coal necessities created under an exigency which 
has arisen since such contracts were entered into. 
Present plans of the Fuel Distribution Committee 
are that orders for Class No. 1 coal shall be so 
distributed so as not to disturb seriously the 
proper distribution of cars. 

All orders for coal considered to be within that 
classification will bo to the district committees 
who will apportion the orders among the mines 
in their districts. In such apportioning of orders 
it is expected that contracts will be observed as 
far as possible. In this connection, it is pointed 
out that many operators, having in mind the main- 
tenance of their normal business ‘relations, would 
preter to devote their energies to filling their 
regular contracts. 


Illinois’ Experience. 


During the twenty-five year period from Janu- 
ary, 1898, to date, there have been nineteen wage 
agreements signed between operators and miners 
in Illinois. Eleven of these have followed inter- 
state meetings; five have followed independent 
state meetings between Illinois operators and 
miners only; two contracts were signed at the 
instance and direction of the United States Gov- 
ernment; one contract was signed as a result of 
government arbitration. 

During the five-year period from April, 1917, 
to March 31, 1922, the Illinois miners have fre- 
quently violated their contracts by ,willfully vacat- 
ing them to demand higher wages. In the present 
strike controversy they have refused for more 
than seven months even to consider negotiation. 
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TEXT OF THE CLEVELAND 
AGREEMENT. 


Following is the text of the interstate agreement 
ratified and signed at Cleveland on Tuesday last 
by officials of the United Mine Workers and the 
operators: 

“J, All mines of operators represented in this 
joint conference which are now on strike are to 
be-opened immediately upon the execution of sup- 
plementary contracts extending to March 31, 1923, 
on the terms, provisions and conditions of the con- 
tracts affecting such mines as they respéctively 
existed on March 31, 1922, except as to renewal or 
continuation clauses in such contracts. 

“2. The participants in this conference agree to 
send, and this conference invites the bituminous 
coal operators of the United States to send, rep- 
resentative delegates from coal-producing districts 
or from substantial groups of operators, which 
delegates shall, as far as possible, be representative 
of the bituminous coal industry of the United 
States, such delegates to assemble in joint con- 
ference in Cleveland, Ohio, October 2, 1922. 

“This joint conference shall appoint a committee 
of equal numbers of representatives of operators 
and miners, which committee will formulate a 
method to be followed by the bituminous coal in- 
dustry in the negotiation of wage scale agreements 
to become effective April 1, 1923, and the method 
so formulated shall by the committee be reported 
to the joint conference to be held January 3, 1923, 
as hereinafter provided. 

Committee of Inquiry to Be Chosen. 

“3. The joint conference convening October 2nd 
shall further select a committee of inquiry, the 
members of which shall be of commanding public 
reputation for character and ability, and whose 
personnel shall be approved by the President of 
the United States. The duty of this committee 
shall be to develop promptly all of the pertinent 
facts in regard to the industry for the benefit alike 
of the public, the operators and the mine workers. 
Such investigation shall include every phase of the 
industry deemed material by the committee of 
inquiry and such committee shall be furnished 
with all information desired antl aided in every 
manner possible by the operators and miners alike. 

“In the event such joint conference shall fail 
to agree upon the members of such committee of 
inquiry by October 10, 1922, it shall petition the 
President of the United States to appoint the mem- 
bers thereof in his discretion and in the event of 
a vacancy the President is requested to fill same 
by appointment. The cost of such committee of 
inqiiry shall be paid by the industry, one-half by 
the operators participating in the joint conference 
and'-one-half by the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

“Such committee, after developing all the facts, 
shall make such recommendations as it may deem 
proper and advisable and shall so far as possible 
embody these recommendations in a report to be 
submitted to the joint conference to be convened 
January 3, 1923, as hereinafter provided. 

“In order to reach a final and proper determina- 
tion of the controversy in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, for the benefit of the miners and operators, 
and the public as well, the following principal 
points are presented for consideration by the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry: 


Rates to Be Competitive. 


“(a) The wage rate in any district shall, as far 
as reasonable, be properly competitive within the 
mining industry and shall at the same time be fully 
compensatory to the miners, being sufficient to 
afford not only a living wage but also to allow 
reasonable opportunity for accumulating savings. 

“(b) The encouragement of a proper spirit of 
obligation and responsibility on the part of all 
parties toward contractual obligations and the es- 
tablishment of proper machinery, both local and 
national, for prompt determination and settlement 
of any points of dispute in any local, state or dis- 
trict contract without resorting to strike or lock- 
out. 

“(c) The determination of a proper policy to 
encourage efficiency of operation not only on the 
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part of mine management in the mercantile op- 
eration of the mine, but also on the part of individ- 
ual miners in the performance of their daily work. 

“4. The participants of this conference agree to 
send, and this conference invites the bituminous 
coal operators of the United States to send, repre- 
sentative delegates from coal producing districts 
of substantial groups of coal operators, which 
delegates shall as far as possible be representative 
of the bituminous coal industry of the United 
States, such delegates to meet in joint conference 
January 3, 1923, at such place as may be designated 
by the joint conference held October 2, 1922. This 
joint conference shall receive the report of the 
committee appointed in conformity with paragraph 
(2) and shall finally determine the method to be 
followed by the participants in the conference in 
the negotiation of wage scale agreements to be- 
come effective April 1, 1923, 

“To the end that new wage scale agreements to 
be effective April 1, 1923, shall be determined upon 
as speedily as practicable and further strikes be 
thereby averted, the method of negotiating the 
wage scale agreement which shall be determined 
upon by said joint conference shall provide that 
such machinery as is created by it to develop a 
new wage scale agreement shall commence to 
function not later than January 8, 1923. The wage 
scale agreement concluded by such machinery shall 
be effective April 1, 1923, and’ shall be in effect 
during such time as it may determine.” 


Illinois Operators Meet Miners. 


Illinois coal operators received messages on 
Tuesday from Frank Farrington, president of the 
Illinois minets’ union, stating that he was author- 
ized to negotiate district agreements and asking 
for a joint conference between Illinois operators 
and miners at Chicago on the 18th. The Illinois 
operators agreed to such a conference. 

The settlement reached at Cleveland was de- 
clared to be unimportant because of the small ton- 
nage.involved, in a statement issued by F. C. Hon- 
nold, secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. Mr, Honnold said that the Cleveland 
settlement would offer a strong incentive for the 
less financially secure companies to sign up with 
the unions, but reaffirmed the intention of the IIli- 
nois operators to “stand pat” for an arbitration 
basis agreement. 

The operators of the Fifth and Ninth districts 
have agreed to meet the miners through accept- 
ance of the invitation by W. K. Kavanaugh, presi- 
dent of the operators’ organization, 





Northwest Coal a Problem. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Expediting coal 
shipments to the upper Great Lakes region in order 
to attain the necessary total movement to that terri- 
tory before the close of navigation is a problem being 
given the serious attention of the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tribution Committee. It is expected that shipments 
aggregating 250,000 tons of coal will be made to- 
ward the lakes in the present week as compared with 
an estimated shipment of 140,000 tons for last week. 
A figure of 400,000 tons has been set for lake move- 
ment during the week beginning August. 21st. 

The ability to supply urgent lake requirements de- 
pends largely upon the coal production situation in 
Pennsylvania. Mines in Pennsylvania that ordinarily 
make shipments of lake coal are at present closed, 
and the question of whether Pennsylvania coal will 
be available in considerable quantity for early lake 
shipment hinges largely on the question whether the 
coal tonnage produced in Pennsylvania will be suf- 
ficient to take care of that State’s own urgent needs 
and to allow of a supply for diversion to the lake 
country. A partial solution to the problem may be 
found by replacing Pennsylvania lake shipments by 
importations into that State of tide-water coal from 
the Southern Appalacian district. 


In brief, summarizing the bituminous situation, we 
might allude to the fact that it was predicted in these 
columns some time ago that the result might be that 
both operators and miners would win and that the 
public would lose, and it looks as if that were the out- 
come. 


-mum assessments are levied it is interesting | 
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How Anthracite Miners Secured Money fe t 
Relief Funds. 


In last week’s issue we referred to the collecti 


of money from the public in Mahanoy City u 
the auspices of the U.-M. W. for the benef 
the striking miners. Since then we have received 
from one of our friends in the trade more co 
plete data relative to the plan that has been put 
in force not only in Mahanoy City, we under- 
stand, but in other places throughout the coal 
fields. Committees have been named to collect 
money from the public at large under the folloy 
ing schedule: si 


Industrial insurance agents......... eae 





$10.00 

Contractors: \.s). + nee aaeerd 25.00 | 
Business college ...... seep 25.00 
Fire Insurance! agents s.see eee 00 | 
Wholesale grocer/s,. ene . 100.00 — 
Wholesale truck grocer...,.......... . 100.00. 
Salaniés® ose on \s- skeet eer ....Ten per cent 
Ice cream and candy, wholesale and ; 

retail . .....0. s/s eneele hehe . 100. 
Large wholesale bottlers..... Ate oes p 100. 
Small wholesale bottlers........... 3) ee 
Blacksmiths and wheelwrights......... 254 
Dairies | ...... 5 ..d40/0 0s alae 25.00 
Farmers” 2 .,.< eae A 5s, $10.00 to 25.00 
School teachers’ 5)>. Joes. 5.00 
Traveling Salesmen (ean eee j 2: 
Lawyers and doctors... 5. nearer 25.00 
Small stores, 121%4-foot front.......... 25.00 
Stores, 25-foot or 12% by 125 feet..... Ol 
Proprietors of factories....... hee ... 100.00 


Proprietors of business property from 
Catawissa to Second Street......... 
Cigar stores and pool rooms.......... 
Saloons 
Barbers 
Garages 


00.0 DO ere © wie)k © 6 6 wb 6 en pele Sige sila) Ste cx) 


oo eee 6 ee te 6 © Sims 6 ees etse NIN oT wien . 


+34 Siva asiae ¢ a $25.00 t 


Owners of each residential property... 
Assessments Are for Minimum Amounts. 


The following admonition to the public was give 
in the Mahanoy City Record-American of August 
2nd, the underscoring being ours: 

“The workers of the drive for Defense for Miners’ 
Wages agreed to follow to the letter the line 
action and scale of giving presetited in the report of 
Monday evening. s 

“The scale of giving is based on the smalle 
amount that wll be accepted for the line of business, 
occupation or real estate holdings. wy 

“The collectors will gladly credit all sums paid t 
each over the amount mentioned in the scale as # 
most successful men in their lines of business or pre 
fession may be generous and give in excess of wha 
the lowest scale calls for. 4 

“The generosity of the public will be measured | 
subscriptions over and above the amount mentione 
in the scale. The scale is based on what each Wi 
of business or each individual owes from the stance 
point of duty. : a 

“The drive is based on the responses to dut 
rather than feelings prompted by charity. ; 

“One big drive will be sufficient and it will be th 
only drive for Miners’ Defense Fund in Mahan 
City. The eyes of the community are on each perse 
to do his duty—be all as generous as they will. The 
collectors begin work next Monday, August 7th, a 
all names of contributors will be published, 
amounts.” ; 

Aside from the exactness with which the mini 


note the concluding portion. Evidently those y 
live in the coal fields can read between the 
and appreciate that it was quite incumbent 
them to deal liberally with the collectors, 





The Titan Fuel Co., of NewrYork, has opened office: 
in Johnstown, occupying the rooms in the Mea 
Building formerly used by the International Fuel 
Iron Co. J. D. Monie, formerly in charge of the N 
York office of the Johnstown C.'& C. Co., Maritime 


here. 
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It is sometimes said that there are between 40 and 
50 thousand retail coal dealers in the United States, 
or at least that number of concerns that sell coal at 
~ retail, whether full-fledged coal dealers or otherwise. 
In response to an inquiry as to the number in this 
line the J. B. Sanborn Company informs us that there 
~ are 46,800 concerns in the United States and Canada 

selling coal at retail. 

Probably a few more than 40 or 42 thousand would 
be the appropriate proportion for the United States. 
_ This number, our correspondent writes, includes ele- 
yators which handle coal during the grain seasons, 
put not at other times; general stores in the southern 
states are, one after another, taking up the handling 
f the little coal used in their town during the winter 
time, and hardware, lumber and grain concerns using 
coal as a side line. 
re This is also exclusive, the company writes, of the 
vast lot of “snow birds” that there are in the north- 
western states. This all means a great many small 
tonnage concerns and a few statistical allusions will 
emphasize this fact. 
‘ Aggregate Volume of Business. ; 
Le The high water mark of tonnage sold at retail was 
probably 107 million, reached in 1917. There was 
not so much reduction on this class of business as 
on steam coal, as the fluctuations are less than is 
eeoomonly supposed, even weather conditions have 
less effect than is generally supposed, for cold weather 
in one section has a tendency to offset mild weather 
in another. Hence we may assume the sub-normal 
_ business of 1921 as being 100,000,000 tons of retail 
business. 
There is a great difference between the status of 
the concerns handling tonnage at retail; more so, 
perhaps, than is apparent in most other lines of busi- 
ness. A half dozen concerns can be mentioned whose 
nnual tonnage aggregates 10 million tons, and there 
is another small group that disposes of another 10 
‘million tons or thereabouts. We may count about 200 
in that second group of dealers. It is probably safe 
to say there are that many coal men having an aver- 
‘age business of 50 thousand tons or thereabouts per 
annum. | 
Another 10 million tons may safely be assigned’ to 
a group of about 500, selling an average quantity of 
- 20 thousand tons per annum, for there are in the 
_ United States 68 cities with a population in excess 
of 100 thousand, and while some of these are non- 
coal consuming places so far as retail trade is con- 
~ cerned—cities like Los Angeles and New Orleans, 
_ where the domestic coal business is extremely limited 
_—it is in this group that, very naturally, the larger 
- dealers in coal exclusively will be found. 
Yet setting aside 706 does not materially reduce 
the total number of dealers reported. There would 
‘still be about 40 thousand names on the list of coal 
‘men and a business of 70 million tons to be handled by 
a. hem. A 
1,467 Places with Over 5,000 People. 


Dropping beyond this point, any attempt to estimate 
"average tonnages would be very much in the line of 
guesswork. But it is a matter of record that there 
are 1,467 places in the United States having a popu- 
lation of 5,000 and more, and setting aside the smallest 
of these and those numerous places where because of 
climate, gas or oil there is very little coal sold at 
_ retail, it is probable that we may set down safely an- 
other thousand dealers who sell an average of 10 
' thousand tons of coal annually, some selling more, 
some selling less, but in the aggregate accounting for 
10 million tons. 
The Census Bureau divides cities and other in- 
-corporated places into four groups and shows the 
numbers, based on population, to be as follows: 


i 
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es 





Keroup 1. 25,000 or;more %........- 287 places 
Group 2. 10,000 to 25,000 ......... 459 places 
Group 3. 5,000 to 10,000 ......... 721 places 
Her oOumAs 2,500 toy 5,000)... secu. 1,320 places 


Distribution of Retail Tonnage 





a With Probably Nine Out of Ten Country Dealers Coal Is Considered a Side Line— 
| A Few Thousand Concerns Handle Half the Business. 


Passing beyond the 10,000-ton dealers, all of whom 
will doubtless be found in groups 1 and 2, we shall 
probably find 2,000 more concerns whose tonnage will 
average 5 thousand per annum; thus accounting for 
10 million tons or thereabouts. These figures are 
all approximate, of course, and are used in a very 
general sense, but the point is that when one gets 
beyond an aggregate of 3,706 dealers the personnel 
of the coal trade takes on an uncertain hue. 

They are not thoroughly dyed-in-the-wool coal 
men, but nine times out of ten they have of necessity 
to deal in other commodities in order to secure the 
livelihood that a regularly established merchant anti- 
cipates making. We have, therefore, a situation of 
some 50 million tons or so being sold by approximate- 
ly 3,706 dealers, with all the remaining dealers divid- 
ing between them only a corresponding amount of 
tonnage. 


Thousands Average Only Six Tons a Day. 


This leaves, therefore, 50 million tons to be sold 
by something like 38 or 39 thousand dealers, or so- 
called dealers, giving an average tonnage of about 
1,300 to each, and as there are among them some 
fairly substantial concerns, several hundred—perhaps 
two or three thousand—doing, probably, well up to 
three or four thousand tons a year, it is plainly to be 
seen how very small are some 30 thousand or so of 
the so-called coal dealers of the country. 

Even those who handle the average amount of 
1,300 tons a year accredited to this class are doing less 
than five tons a day; not enough to keep one team 
busy even on one-ton deliveries. 

Probably in nine cases out of ten the coal sold 
by such concerns, so many thousands in number, is 
merely a side-line, a subordinate sideline in fact, the 
least consequential part of a general merchandise 
business, and many of them are only seasonal dealers, 
getting in a few cars in fall or winter for prompt 
sale. 

Station Agents Interested. 

At a rough calculation, there are about 77,400 rail- 
road stations in the United States and Canada, and it 
is safe to say that at about half of this number there 
is someone who sells coal, even if it is only the station 
agent who places an occasional order for a car or two. 

There are about 264,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States and 39,000 in Canada and, therefore, 
the number of stations seems to be well calculated, 
based on a survey of the number of pages devoted to 
that data by the Official Railway Guide, as they well 
average about two miles apart in the eastern part of 
the country, about four miles apart in most of the 
south and west, and something more in the remote and 
rugged sections. 

We think this feature of smallness is the weak 
point of the whole matter of association work, that 
the number of concerns dealing in coal exclusively 
and largely is very small, while there are so many 
handling it as a side-line; small factors, it is true, yet 
potential competitors of no slight importance. 

It is difficult to get them lined up in association 
on’a cost-paying basis, for should they belong to as- 
sociations covering all of the lines of goods that they 
handle, their dues would be a very substantial item 
in the course of a year’s time, and attendance at as- 
sociation meetings and perusal of association literature 
would take much of their time. 


. Can’t Belong to All. 

Association membership in a single instance may 
not amount to much financially, or make many de- 
mands upon one’s time, but multiply this by a dozen 
or so to cover lumber, grain, cement, sewer-pipe, hard- 
ware, builders’ supplies, ice, agricultural implements, 
fertilizer, wall-paper, etc., etc., and the factors of 
expense and time are of considerable consequence 
and something that the small town merchant has 
to pay attention to. 

Discernment of who’s who among the smaller deal- 
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ers is a difficult thing. Financial ratings do not ac-- 
count for much, asa man may have made a lot of 
money in the lumber business and take very little in- 
terest in coal because of the small tonnage thereof 
that his trade calls for. On the other hand, some 
dealers with small tonnage may be new people of an 
enterprising sort who are giving old established inter- 
ests a run for their money. 

Some concerns doing a small business are located 
in suburban towns and are thoroughly in touch with 
city conditions and well up in all the affairs of the 
day. ; Others are located in remote places and are 
satisfied to keep strictly within a self-imposed shell of 
aloofness. 

Before passing judgment on any small-tonnage 
dealer a careful critic would want to know more 
about his surrounding circumstances than would 
perhaps be necessary in the case of a dealer whose 
purchases were ten times as large, for in the latter 
case the circumstances of the buyer would be more 
easily discernible. 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be said that making 
all allowances for the few thousand large dealers, 
it is still a fact that about half the tonnage finds 
an outlet through channels that can only be described 
as ranging from small to picayune. é 

This dealing in extremely limited quantities has 
an influence on the trade, undoubtedly, and tends to 
introduce in certain quarters an element of smallness 


that one would scarcely expect to find in so great an 
industry. 


TO DISCUSS MINE LABOR 


American Mining Congress Will Consider 
Industrial Self-Government. 


What is described as a form of industrial self- 
government will be considered at the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the American Mining Congress 
at Cleveland, Ohio, October 9th-14th, according to 
W. J. Loring, president of the congress, 

“A vital problem in obtaining lower costs in pro- 
duction and distribution,” said Mr, Loring, “is the 
development of a national policy which will tend to 
do away with the needless friction and unending strife 
between labor and capital. Perhaps the most im- 
portant discussion of the convention will be the con- 
sideration of the methods which have been adopted by 
some of the largest mining enterprises in this country 
and which have resulted in a form of industrial 
self-government, thereby giving to the employes a 
direct participation in the developing of profitable 
production.” 

The reported success of these experiments, accord- 
ing to executives of the congress, “leads to the belief 
that under certain conditions it might be possible to 
inaugurate a policy for the mining industry which 
would be of advantage in enabling both labor and 
capital to profit by increased production.” 

The executives said they expected an expression 
at the convention of opposition to an alleged increasé 
of “government paternalism.” 





Buyers Largely to Blame. 


The question was raised the other day as to the 
part that the selfish buyer has played in developing 
the bad economics of the soft coal situation, and it 
was said in reply that he has had a very large part. 

The buyer of coal on a large scale has always 
made it a practice, speaking generally, to take ad- 
vantage of the coal man when he could, not simply 
the ordinary business advantage which a buyer should 
avail himself of but an unfair and even cruel ad- 
vantage, leading to reprisals at the first opportunity 
and thus developing a succession of buyers’ markets 
and sellers’ markets, each taking the utmost advantage 
of the opportunity present, generally speaking, 
although, unfortunately for the coal trade, a genuine 
sellers’ market comes only about once in seven years, 
or something of that sort. : 

Furthermore, so confident is the buyer that mat- 
ters will always favor him in regard to his coal 
supply, that in many cases he does not stock up when 
conditions favor early buying, when he will make 
no move to help the coal man out in times of stress, 

A little more co-operation would work wonders. 
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plated contract in connection with the negotiations 
SEEKS WAR POWERS between the operators and the miners. You are 
authorized, if you see fit, to make this letter public. 
Hoover to Ask for Restoration of Fuel “Very truly yours, 


Administration—Fair Price Rules Ignored. 


Restoration of the Fuel Administration, with its 
broad powers to fix the prices of coal and control 
distribution, as established during the war, is es- 
sential in the present situation, Secretary Hoover, 
who is in charge of the coal problem, said at 
Washington on the 15th. He intends to ask Con- 
gress for such legislation, which is held to be nec- 
essary because his voluntary plan to maintain 
fair prices has collapsed in some quarters. 

As it appears that the mining of coal will be 
resumed soon, the next and most important ques- 
tion confronting the Federal Government, Mr. 
Hoover said, was the proper distribution of coal 
so as to prevent it from being transported to 
places where the highest prices were offered. The 
operation of such regulation, in his opinion, will be 
necessary for the next six months. 

The Federal Coal Distribution Committee, es- 
tablished recently by Secretary Hoover, it now ap- 
pears, will be unable to continue effective work 
when coal production is renewed and when there 
may be a nation-wide demand for coal at any 
price. This committee is now functioning with 
voluntary forces and without any power of law. 
Mr. Hoover believes that Congress should enact 
legislation reconstituting the Fuel Administration 
without delay, so that the old organization would 
be ready to deal with the situation as it develops 
when there is more coal, 


Competitive Bidding for Coal. 


Reports coming to Federal Fuel Distrubtor 
Spencer show that the fair-price plan is failing in 
many centers and competitive bidding is under 
way. The result is that the price of coal in several 
places is already prohibitive. He said that the 
competitive bidding was especially strong between 
railroads and public utilities. 

Complaint has come to Mr, Spencer that the 
railroads have been keeping too many cars for 
their own use in the transportation of coal. In 
order to overcome this in some degree, he asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend 
the order allowing railroads to assign coal cars to 
themselves. This order was issued late tonight. 

Congress leaders believe that there would not 
be any real objection to granting broad powers to 
a Fuel Administration for a period of six months, 
until coal has been distributed for consumption 
during the winter. Such a law would give power 
to allocate the coal to industries and it is believed 
that a proper distribution to factories would have 
the effect of preventing much industrial distress. 


Daugherty Denies Barring Compact. 


Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania, who has been 
active in moves to settle not only the anthracite 
strike but also the bituminous strike, said that re- 
ports received by him from confidential sources 
indicated that there would be no hitch in the sign- 
ing of the old wage scale by enough operators in 
both fields to break the strike in the very near 
future. He expects to see the hard coal strike 
completely settled at Philadelphia this week, al- 
though others are not so confident, 

Mr. Pepper wired to John L, Lewis, president of 
the U. M. W. at Cleveland, a copy of a letter re- 
ceived by the Senator from Attorney General 
Daugherty. The letter was in response to an in- 
quiry made by Senator Pepper at the request of 
Mr. Lewis, who told him that rumors had been 
heard at Cleveland that the Attorney General had 
said that an agreement in connection with the 
negotiations under way between miners and Op- 
erators might prove illegal, 

The letter read: 

“Hon. George W. Pepper, United States Senate, 
Washington, D,. C. 
“My Dear Senator: 

“In reply to your inquiry, I beg to advise you 
that I have not formulated or expressed, either 
privately or publicly, any opinion upon the ques- 
tion of the legality of any agreement or contem- 


“H. M. DAUGHERTY, 
“Attorney General.” 


i Philadelphia Notes | 


W. W. Chambers has just completed a new con- 
crete and steel trestle at his Willow street yard. 

















William D, Hammer, of Clemmency, Hammer 
& Co., is spending the week ends with his family 
at Ocean City, N. J. 


T. W. Claggett, agent for the Philadelphia & 
Reading C. & I, Co., in Baltimore, Md., was a 
recent visitor to the city. 


William Faunce, of the sales department of the 
Geo. B, Newton Coal Co., has just arrived home 
from a vacation spent in New York State in the 
vicinity of Poughkeepsie. 


John Edmonds, general sales manager of Ma- 
deira, Hill & Co., has not taken any long vacation 
so far this summer, but was recently seen enjoying 
a few days at Cape May, N. J. 


Frank Cortright, of the Cortright Coal Co., who 
early last spring crossed over to Europe just for 
the ride, with a little business on the side, found 
it is interesting that he has just arrived home. 


John A. Coon, of the Van Wickle Estate, has 
spent a short vacation at the old home town at 
Frackville, Pa. He reports that the miners are 
still firm in insisting that they will get all they 
ask for. 


H. H. Lineaweaver & Co., Inc., have moved 
their general office to 213-15 South Broad street, 
occupying the seventh floor. Telephone numbers 
are Bell—Spruce 1643, 1644, 1645; Keystone— 
Race 5055. 


George A. Reifsnyder, salesman of the city and 
southern department of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing C. & I. Co., has had his family domiciled in 
a bungalow along Seven Mile Beach in the vicinity 
of Stone Harbor, N. J., commuting between there 
and the city. 


H, Bartram Cornog, vice-president of the Cort- 
right Coal Co., has spent most of the time during 
the past few weeks at the company’s mines in the 
vicinity of Clarksburg, W. Va. He reports lately 
that they could move more coal if they could get 
more rail service. 


The retail coal ‘business of the late Geo. K. 
Young at American and Huntingdon streets will 
probably be continued by the family, although at 
this time no definite decision is forthcoming. In 
his will Mr. Young bequeathed the entire estate 
to the widow. : 


Edward R. Pusey, of the E. R. Pusey Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has resumed the summer outings to 
his friends in the Philadelphia coal trade, by giv- 
ing a trip on his yacht to a number of them re- 
cently. They spent two days on Chesapeake Bay, 
fishing an’ everything. 


Governor Sproul evidently works on the theory if 
you want something done, get a busy man to do it 
and thus Samuel D. Crowell, of the Geo. B. New- 
ton Co., finds himself on the recently appointed 
Fuel Commission of Pennsylvania. If any one 
can give the commission the retail angle of the trade 
S: De carr 





Low Prices Retard Production. 


One paper, at least, has the right idea with re- 
gard to low prices. The New York World states, 
“Holding the price down will not, of course, take 
care of the shortage itself but will tend to make it 
more severe. Many mines that could operate prof- 
itably at $6 or $7 a ton will not open at all if the 
price remains below $5.” 

The figures are somewhat extreme as regards 
soft coal, but the idea is correct. 


— 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT ~ 


Bituminous Tonnage Shows Decided Increase 
and Now Nearing 5,000,000 Tons a Week. 


The nineteenth week of the strike (August 7th 
to 12th) opened with a decided increase in pro- 
duction. Returns so far received indicate an out- | 
put of soft coal of about 4,800,000 net tons, 
500,000 tons more than the week before. The — 
increase is due to gradual improvement in traffic 
conditions on the railroads serving non-union — 
fields and also, but only in a very small way, 
to increased production in fields hitherto throttled _ 
by the strike. Despite this increase in bituminous 
coal output the nineteenth week finds production 
still about 550,000 tons below the level reached 
before the shopmen’s strike. 

Production of anthracite in the nineteenth week 
will be less than 30,000 tons. The total output of 
all coal, anthracite and bituminous, therefore, in 
round numbers is 4,880,000 tons; in the corres- 
ponding week of 1921, 7,771,000 tons of bituminous 
and 1,772,000 tons of anthracite were produced, 
making a total of 9,543,000 tons; and the year 
before that the total of all coal produced was 
12,232,000 tons. The present rate of output is, 
therefore, about 5,000,000 below normal. 

The trend of production is shown in the follow- 
ing statement of cars loaded daily by the railroads. 
Loadings on Monday, “August 7th, were 16,021 
cars, an increase over the preceding Monday of 
7 per cent. During the following days, the load- 
ings dropped to 13,217 on Thursday. They re- 
mained greater, however, than on corresponding 
days of the preceding week. 


Bituminous Car-Loading Figures. 


The most recent car-loading figures for bitu- | 
minous are as follows: j 
July 31- 
Jnly 17-22 July 24-27 Aug. 5 Aug. 7-12 : 
16th Week 17th Week 18th Week 19th Week 
Cars Cars Cars Cars Hy 
Monday seea 12,666 13,267 15,102 16,0218 § 
igesda yee wel .320 11,571 11,446 13,5395 $ 
Wednesday .. 10,932 11,461 12,447 13,404 
Thursday .... 10,805 11,028 12,380 13,217 | 
riday anes oas 11,142 12,669%. 4) vaca i” 
Saturday .... 9,864 11,336 12405 ....., 


Weekly Bituminous Production. : ’ : 
Below are comparative figures showing the out- — t 
put of soft coal during the four latest weeks form } 
which complete returns are available, and for the _ 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by | 
the Geological Survey: “Ut 

4 


' 
h 


Week Ended 1922 as as 1921 i ; 
jily Ce ey see 3,678,000 6,165,000 
July 1p 4,123,000 7,401,000 es 
Jily Zee ae 3,692,000 7,380,000 
duly 200 scc3 omnes 3,952,000 7,319,000 ) 
At gust: 5 gc. game a 4,309,000 7,186,000. { 

Anthracite. . 4 

The anthracite miners’ strike remains un- | 

broken. No commercial mines are operating and — 


production is limited to approximately 27,000 tons 
a week, chiefly steam sizes dredged from the | 
rivers. In the corresponding week last year, 
1,772,000 net tons were produced. | ] 

Production of anthracite in July was in round 
numbers 11,000 net tons, against 7,308,000 tons in 
July, 1921. ~ ; | 

The total output of anthracite since January 1 
now stands at 22,800,000 net tons. In comparison _ 
with 1921, this is a decrease of nearly 33 million _ 
net tons. | 

Production of anthracite in July and cumulative 
production for first seven months of recent | 
was as follows: 





July Cumulative Pro- : 

: Production duction to July 31 5 
Year (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
1915: ieee ee 6,691,000 49,100,000 
L916" ae ek 7,062,000 50,500,000 } 
1919 ee akan 7,974,000 47,900,000 
1920. ee eee 8,293,000 ; 52,800,000 4 
£920. ae ik pe it 7208.00 54,500,000 
1922" cee ee 116,000 22,800,000 a | 
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Pittsburgh Notes | 





W. P. Dietz of the Byrne Coal Co., Oliver Building, 
de a short out-of-town trip Tuesday. 

The Wheeling Creek mine of the Lorain Coal & 
pe Co. began to produce coal Wednesday. 

F. Byrne of the Byrne Gas Coal Co. returned 
Wednesday from a trip to the operations of the com- 
pany in West Virginia. 

The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission has fixed a 


srokerage charge of 25 cents a ton on bituminous: 


cals between the mines and the retailer. 


- Douglas Vass of the Electric Coal Co., Wheeling, 
leclares buyers are out of the market for the time 
deing,, waiting further developments. 


Paul B. Hickman of the Continental Fuel Corpora- 
‘ion, returned to Uniontown the first part of the week 
‘rom Cleveland where he spent a week on business. 


Commissioner James S, Benn of the Pennsylvania 
fuel Commission was. in Pittsburgh Wednesday to 
confer with a number of local operators regarding 
wriority regulations. 

The Valley Camp Coal Co. has begun the operation 
f its mines at Valley Camp, near New Kensington, 
ind ‘the Kinloch mine near the same place. About 
200 men will be employed in both pits. ‘ 


Joseph Meisters, Martins Ferry, has purchased from 
2. §. Romine and Henrietta Romine three acres of 
ittsburgh No. 8 vein of coal near Mt. De Chantal. 
Chis tract was formerly owned by the Philadelphia & 
“leveland Coal Co, 


|The Elm Grove Mining Co. is increasing output 
apacity in its mines in the vicinity of Elm Grove, W. 
lag One of the improvements embrace’ several new 
ower lines, according to an announcement by Thomas 
skilleorn, manager of the company. 


William L. Affelder, assistant to the president of 
he Hillman C. & C. Co., gave an illustrated address 
t the weekly luncheon of the Pittsburgh Association 
i Credit Men in the Fort Pitt Hotel. The working 
‘£ a modern coal mine was explained. 

An independent steel maker declares that a mixture 
£ 40 per cent Pocohontas coal with 60 per cent 
Jonnellsville coal is producing coke that is increasing 
he output of a blast furnace by from 20 to 25 per 
ent. If the use of this mixture becomes general it 
vill reduce the demand for Connellsville coal from 
0 to 50 per cent. 

Many of the independent steel companies are using 
atural gas in place of coal for fuel in the Pittsburgh 
istrict, but it is believed here tat the supply will be 
sufficient to meet the demand. The Clarton plant 
f the Carnegie Steel Co. is furnishing by-product 
as for the operation of the mills at Duquesne and 
lomestead. 

Frank M, Graff and Samuel W. Miller, executors 
f the will of Wilbur P. Graff has sold 85.2 acres of 
ind § in Derry township, Westmoreland county, to the 
‘arnet Coal Co. The real value as indicated by the 
evenue stamps is $200,000. The purchase represents 

coal seam on five different tracts of land near Mill- 
‘ood, i in Derry township. . 

The Hill Coal Co., near Smithfield, has been pur- 
aased by Harry N. Mitchell and Ray Neville of 
/awson. The operation includes a mine, tipple -and 
juipment and the coal. The new owners have also 

the Pittsburgh coal known as the Joseph H. 

homas tract. The new operators will commence 
igging coal this week. 
The Jamison C. & C. Co., is sinking two shafts on 
1e William E. Thaw estate near Uniontown, between 
ontinental No, 1 and No. 2. Frank Stark of Greens- 
arg was awarded the contract for sinking the shafts. 
oal will be reached at a depth of 250 feet. The tract 
as the last piece of virgin Connellsville coking coal 
| d available for development. 
‘The prosperous building booms will be hard hit 
the partial ending of the bituminous strike, in the 
inion of dealers here. Three-fourths or more of all 
€ open top cars at present engaged in the trans- 
rtation of sand, gravel, cement, brick and other 
ilding material will move automatically under 
leral Fuel Distributor’s orders to the coal mines. 


“= 








- upper seam. 
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J. R. Scott of Waynesburg has sold to the Pied- 
mont Coal Co, the remaining 4-22 of the coal under 
tracts of land in Dunkard township, containing 315 
acres. The true consideration was not revealed, The 
Piedmont Coal Co. has also purchased from Nelson 
Rogers the undivided 1-22 interest in coal under 
several tracts of land in Dunkard ae aggre- 
gating 246 acres for $6,743.29. 


The Weirton Steel Co, has given a contract to the 
Koppers Construction Co. of Pittsburgh for the con- 
struction of a new coke and by-product plant at 
Weirton, W. Va. The new plant will consist of a 
battery of 40 ovens with a complete by-products 
industry in connection and will be of the latest Kop- 
pers design, turning out not only enough coke for 
the operation of the three steel and iron mills of the 
company but manufacturing other products from raw 
coal that will be sold everywhere. . 


Interesting Law Suit. 


A temporary injunction in the equity proceedings 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. against the Hough Coal 
Co. has been continued in the Fayette county courts. 
The case is one of the most interesting in local coal 
circles. The Pittsburgh Company, through its pred- 
ecessors, hold a lease on all the mining rights of the 
land in question. The mine was operated and aban- 
doned, leaving large pillars. In mining the coal the 
original operators merely followed one seam and ap- 
parently were not conscious of a valuable lower and 
The Hough company has a lease on 
the surface grounds for about 150 acres close to 
Fayette City. In 1920 they started to mine coal 
and recently the Pittsburgh Coal Co. sought a 
temporary injunction restraining them from min- 
ing coal and seeking recovery for the coal already 


mined. The Hough company claims a legal right to 
mine the coal. No date has been set for the argu- 
ment. 


Buffalo Notes 





The Allegheny River C. M. Co., better known by 
its sales-company name, the Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
Coal Co., having signed the operating agreement, 
prepared to put its men at work on the 17th. 

The Semet-Solvay plant north of the city is said 
to be preparing to sell its stock of coke on hand to 
miscellaneous consumers, as the best way out of the 


- difficulty. 


The coal authorities of Toronto are preparing to 
put consumers on a ton apiece at a time till the supply 
is good. The city of London, Ont., has authorized 
the Mayor to buy 5,000 tons of Welsh coal, to be 
delivered in September. 


It looks like the settlement of the car-shop strike 
too. A local Lehigh Valley official is quoted as saying 
that more men are coming back than can be given 
jobs. Without this the car supply is sure to run 
short as soon as coal moves freely again. 


A New York concern has offered Buffalo a “sup- 
ply” of coal from Wales. The Mayor has asked for 
prices before going any further. It has been said 
‘that Welsh coal could be brought here at prices lower 
than our own, but it would not be our anthracite. 


Again. the municipal coal yard. Congressman 
Clarence McGregor is urging Mayor Schwab to open 
one “for the relief of the city.’ Wonder if he 
expects to manufacture coal. The Mayor has asked 
for a conference with the Chamber of Commerce on 
the subject. 

President B. M. Clark of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh C. & I. Co. tells an inquirer that the settling 
of the strike on the old basis will mean an early 
return of old conditions, over-production and frequent 
shut downs, with the consumer complaining of high 
prices. 

The coal-men golfers who lately concluded the 
season’s tournament are preparing to present the cup, 
which was won by Lloyd Newman at an outing that 
is to be given soon. The first play in the Weaver-cup 
contest is expected to come off then also. H. B. 
Alderman is chairman of the committee. 
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As a rule the mines in this district are in good 
condition after the long period of idleness, they 
having been kept clear, of water. 


Out of a total tonnage of 60,000,000 in the central 
Pennsylvania bituminous district, less than 5,000,000 
was represented at the Cleveland conference, The 
Pennsylvania C. & C. Corporation and a few others 
were represented. 


The policy of the Central Pennsylvania associations 
has been to be not bound by any agreements that 
might be formulated there and this will be the policy 
until otherwise decided. As soon as the terms of the 
agreement ratified at Cleveland are received by the 
local associations, they will hold meetings and a 
course of action will be decided. 


Operators throughout this district shipping over 
the Pennsylvania R. R. lines have received notifica- 
tion from the superintendents of the several railroad 
divisions that by order of the Pennsylvania fuel 
commission they will furnish the railroad company 
with 30 per cent of their output, the price to be de- 
termined upon in the future, 

The mines of the Pennsylvania C. & C. Corpora- 
tion, thirty-five in number, and employing about 4,000 
men, are ready to resume work and will probably 
do so early next week. Others that will resume 
soon are the Miller Run Coal Co., at Hastings, 
the Clark Coal Co., at Hastings, the Barnes & 
Tucker and Madeira, Hill & Co., at Barnesboro. 

From various places over the district there 
comes word of the activities about the operations 
incident to reopening of the mines after four and 
a half months of idleness, and many of them will 
reopen very shortly. The Taylor-McCoy mines 
at Gallitzin are scheduled to open August 17th, while 
the Stineman mines at South Fork are ready to 
resume. 


Should the Clearfield conference result in the 
acceptance of the Cleveland agreement, interest 
will center in the question of the recognition of 
the union in the recently organized fields where 
operations have been carried on with non-union 
men. The operators of these mines are opposed 
to recognition and a stiff fight is expected with 
the union leaders. 


A joint meeting was held at Clearfield Thurs- 
day afternoon by the Central Coal Association 
and the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators 
of Clearfield, to take action on the course to be 
pursued by the operators holding membership in 
the two associations in the central Pennsylvania 
district. Out of a total tonnage in the union mines 
in the district of 42,000,000 tons annually, these 
two associations represent a tonnage of 35,000,000 
tons. 


Production in central Pennsylvania continues to 
incréase. As an example, the South Fork branch, 
over which shipments are made from the Windber 
sector, hauled 651 cars up and including August 9th 
during the month, as compared with 321 cars to the 
same date in July, 277 in June and 135 in May. 
The Berwind-White C. M. Co. is now operating two 
of its large mines with a full complement of men. 

As a drop in prices is anticipated following the 
Cleveland conference, it is improbable that the State 
Coal Commission will take any action for the present 
on the question of fixing a fair price for coal, for it is 
the judgment of operators that it would do more 
than anything else to curtail production as long as 
the Cleveland conference action is not ratified. 


Victory for Operators. 
W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Coal Operators’ 


Association of the Fifth and Ninth districts of 
Illinois, declared at St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday, 
the bituminous coal operators of the country 


with individual operators at the Cleveland meeting. 
have won a decisive victory as a result of the United 
Mine Workers of America, who have been contending 
for a four-State agreement, signing an agreement 
with individual operators at the Cleveland meeting. 
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Coal Pier Capacities—Atlantic Ports. Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania RR. eu 
New York. Greenwicher ieee... 5 Anthracite and Bituminous... 10,000 “ 
i o4 i i urs PS Oral Ry. ? . ; $i 

te Ee es a oa Daily Sapacir gies Port) «Richmond, -.... 22 Anthracite and Bituminous... 30,000 
St. (Georges seis siete BitUMMANO Us clic er s's eo 6 8,000 tons 24 Total. Philadelph 40.000 
Arlington ... STEMI OUSe steals cae «lial ss noe ae 16,000 24 Out cog): i RR Y 
Berwind- White ies M. Co. Baltimore. 

Harsimus’ ix taxes Bittgaiiouse, was oe ae otis bh 10,000. =“) }10 Sep ike oer Re 

ClRRVoLeNee. Curtis Bayan epntieies. <2. Bituminous. . «-\s colts 50,000 
Pier 18, Jersey City...../ Anthracite and Bituminous... 25,000 ‘“ 10 Locust*Pointeyeene..-.-- Bituminous. seen. see vases NOU 
Communipaw. \...- sees Anthracite and Bituminous... 1,500 “ 10 Pennsylvania RR. 

Port Liberty... ase seen PSTEUTMETOT Es) Pols sis oe vs ola tate 3,000 0 Sel @ Cantondamrereetnrcs: . ~ Anthracite and Bituminous... 12,000 
Blizabethporti.=. .rieere Anthracite and Bituminous... 10,000 “ 10 pies erg hie Ry. ee : : oa Bae a 

Die Lk Wee ort ovington tate rss Site ItUMINOUG . .). Oi; steloneaalerereeenene H bake 
ELODOKEN sims Sos t hei oer NGI GLA CLPC raat steditete rs, «ister ore level 15;000 a ae Total, Baltimore......... +. see ee seen nett teeter teen eens 85,500 

Erie RR. Norfolk and Newport News 
Undercliffy nna as eee Anthracite and Bituminous... 12,500 “ 16 C.&O. Ry. 

; : Newport News .......... Bituminous. vo.) sen 30,000 
ei Ree Anthracit 12:500, 10 Ne | 
ae CAO yo eas gave + 9 ales i Lamberts Point).%.......2 Bituniinous: wy. st eee 40,000“ 

INGATY ote CDeemc eV Vietteye Virginian Ry. 

Weehawken \yic.c c.vemcite PATMEMcete bh, Seren ss. seek ais siete 7,500 me 10 Sewalls pPointeers een cs. ou Bituminous: ..i..<s )ene oo 25,000 

Fenneyivanteke Total, Hampton: Roads... . 5.°) seo evs cattle aie eee . 95,000 
South Amboy ............Anthracite and Bituminous... 17,500 “ 10 Charleston. 

P. & R. Ry. Southern Ry. Bituminous... ... «css 15,000) 
Port. Readitio. sis eeree str Anthracite and Bituminous... 22,500 “ 22 Total, Charlestoty ...... «scr ogi scat Seiko ee ..», 15,000 =a 
Total New, Yorks ti2 Ui fico eee nares os ie Pree 161,000 owe oe Grand Total yvcdinee.c.. . +o a+.0 gers clei sicidy ele ieee 396,500 

Massachusetts Anthracite Stocks. Tyan’ tae eet. - 119,413 19,352 6,127 1,323 
Stocks of anthracite coal at various cities in Massachusetts on August Ist Mansitelé po) a ae 799 715 275 
eve a — pasar prevtes Milford, 2) Wemceen: > . 16,865 2,611 1,117 

and April lst, compared with amount received last year as prepared by the ‘ : s " 

Massachusetts Fuel Administrator were: Montage. . -+.<s00+... 10,072 1,299 737 ee 
poe S 5 ? New Bedford.......... 151,631 13,965 25,602 5,387 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Newburyport ......... 29,476 5,589 S72 2,229 
Deliveries—lactpcoal veateeemenead | senses tee ee 5,243,415 tons ING wton! ep cermeaterss «+ 96,032 13,401 11,339 4,071 
Onjhand asrotennrilslelOCe eames. . \<aucns Ceaeneee 726,611 North Adams®. .c5..... 275007 ae 3,819 3,444 é 
Receipts—April, May, June and July, 1922......:..... 493,446 “ North Attleboro....... 8,702 1,411 354 67 
On hard asuoi Auast IN102e ter es... c nde eee 146,097 “ Northampton .......... 48,189 4,875 3,245 1,863 

Pee 4 y Nofwoodt e..eerec:-.. 19,356 2,280 1,262 493 
Coal Statistics in Communities Having Four or More Dealers. Peabody 25 vant « 21,776 4,739 6,783 915 
pay sates. wes eee Pitisfieldqatecny sae 65,464 10,471 5,886 2,646 
Community Coal Year April 1, 1922 uly, 1922 August 11922 Provinceto wna. aeete. - 4,272 367 428 - 6 
Adams inti aoe eetee see 15,887 2,456 2,309 165 Salemitlznencstee see. «i © 79,211 11/555 271 _ 706 
‘Ambertst ) ovis 13,242 1,900 733 635 Springteldaeesseeee 222,083 32,299 25,841 8,68 
(Attleboro esses eet 27,005 4,226 2,436 1,281 Stonehamueeceae ce -a- 13,425 PR 1,877 € 
Barnstable teu. eee 9,372 1,232 418 321 Taunton antaeecter co. 50,774 9,928 1,043 
Brockton septa 267,511 13,470 2,835 3,898 Wakefield. © tatheae:.. 0 24,412 3,087 2020 
Chicopee* (eien saan 27,088 2,072 1595 332 Waltham seer. 54,218 7,593 3,081 
Easthampton ene arent 10,697 1,684 740 771 Ware: carhit tamer sic. « 7585 ae 766 829 
Fall Rivethe: sae eeeee 101,009 31,392 9,629 8,719 Wartehata aatismi-arc =’. 5,823 1,150 470 
Kalmouthenesc teeter 6,864 5S 558 238 Webster ween sa sedaiess’:, 11,442 1,343 1,148 
Hitchbure cake 45,429 11,443 2,683 2,449 Wrestheldt prea s.<< 23,363 3,468 778 
Bramingham eee 31,625 4,896 3,142 1,000 Wreymiotitaten series: 5 22,150 2,090 925 
Branklm ot, eee 7,060 660 0 28 W/obtinn Seen... 25,483 3,062 2,481 1 
Gardner! ics aeeoaen se 19,166 3,780 2,683 1,077 Worcester eagerness. 6 230,845 34,040 17,910 5 
Gloucester {es aan ee 37,320 5,616 2,517 558 Metropolitan Boston*.. 2,142,599 264,539 204,513 43 
Grafton iit. Soeee ree 6,334 539 612 165 
Great Barrington...... 14,413 1,564 806 208 * Metropolitan Boston includes the following cities and towns: 
Hatheld \ eee eee B377, 367 69 136 Proper; Arlington; Belmont; Brookline; Brighton; Charlestown; Chels 
Haverhill ss ian. eee 67,952 10,728 7,174 3,632 Cambridge; Dorchester; East Boston; Everett; Hyde Park; Jamaica P 
Holyoke cise bcst eee 75,598 12,039 9,252 1,622 Mattapan; Medford; Melrose, Milton; Malden; Neponset; Readville; } 
Ipswich” cine deere 8,401 718 827 125 vere; Roslindale; Roxbury; South Boston; Somerville; Watertown; Winth 
Lawrence ss) esses 103,797 15,236 6,357 998 and Quincy. F 
Tseominster’).\/2 }eeeeee 20,065 4,469 1,062 1,279 Domestic Anthracite Coal Includes Broken, Egg, Stove, Chestnut a 
Lowell? shuns eeneeror 110,104 17,409 15,561 2,439 Sizes. (All frugures in net tons.) 
Soft Coal Will Be Scarce. Difficulties of Rationing. How They Got Along. 
Walter J. Fahy, formerly connected with the Pointing out that coal rationing is but a poor re- The question has frequently been asked 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., and now a member of course, the Wilkes-Barre Record says: the miners have got along so well during th 

the Stock Exchange firm of Lyman D. Smith & Distribution of coal under authority exercised by Period of idleness. 

Co., has prepared a statement relative to the coal q federal agent is a necessary measure in an emergency One reason is that silk mills and hosiery y 


situation, pointing out that as the bituminous pro- 
duction for six months and a half of the current 
year shows a decrease, compared with the same 
period in 1921, of only seven per cent, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that industry will be seriously 
menaced by reason of scarcity of coal. Against 
this proposition might be mentioned that some- 
thing like five weeks’ additional idleness since the 
middle of July has probably doubled the per- 
centage of decrease, and that demands from con- 
sumers of anthracite will cause greater demands 
to be made upon the bituminous supply. There 
will doubtless be a tight situation in bituminous 
as well as anthracite this fall, although the soft 
coal shortage will not extend for so long a period. 












but it is bound to cause no end of worry to those i” many cities and towns in or near the anth 
who have it in charge. To discriminate between ‘fields regularly afford employment to thous 
essential and non-essential industries is bound to stir Of the girls or young women of miners’ 
up protest from many quarters. Many managers will Various other employment has also been avi 
clamor for coal in fear that their supplies will be A dispatch from Hazelton, for instance, 
exhausted before they will be awarded other ship- that wives and daughters of anthracite 
ments. If it goes so far that domestic consumers miners have contributed considerably to the 
must also be rationed, there will be intense anxiety tenance of their families this summer by w 
and consequent besieging of the offices of the dis- S$ cooks and waitresses in hotels thro 
tributors. The average person will not rest easily as Pocono Mountains section.” 


id ns hes if hi 1’ bin Roatan abe The question has also been asked as y 
ip rk a APPS Chek; Mowe ton Se cy ead the dealers got through the dull period. One 
plies sufficient for only a few days at a time. The York Statesman hase etoclietarnseanc eee 
federal agent and subordinates to whom he delegates -service fees of bulls and boars help out or 


the details will have their heads full of worry. expense account, 




































Stephen G. Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., 
Boston, is spending a ple in the Pennsylvania coal 


‘The American steamer Sundance is another recent 
ival with coal from Great Britain, docking last 
sek with 6,400 tons from Newport, England, con- 
ened to the order of C. H. Sprague & Son. 
It appears from this action, that the state fuel ad- 
ministration does not believe that coal now on hand 
and received previous to the present developments 
should be sold at any price in excess of that formerly 
charged. 
ayor George H. Brown, of Lowell, Mass., has 
made public a letter received from State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Eugene C, Hultman, showing that there 
e 2,439 tons of anthracite coal in Lowell on 
Arcus Ist. 

[he fuel administration has announced that the 
. D. Warren Paper Co, of Westbrook, Me., has 
offered several thousand cords of wood at cost. 
Some first quality hard wood has been offered at $7 
a cord on cars. 


‘he steamer Ramon de Larringa with 8,200 tons of 


British coal was so long that it could not be handled - 


ie ordinary dock facilities here, and so some of 

. coal was put in the coal pockets, some on the 

wharf of the Boston & Albany and some taken off in 
rhters. 


Governor Baxter of Maine is organizing 4 cam- 
ign to “cut wood, cut out coal” and his fuel direc- 
or, Andrew P. Lane has started a state-wide move- 
ment for ferest parties. There will be chopping and 
rauling and distributing until thousands of backyards 
have their own woodpiles. 


airman James H. Storrow has named this week 
wo. additional men to serve as members of the 
ton Board of Fuel Administrators, which is 
headed by James J. Phelan. They are Robert B. 
me and James B. Noyes, both of whom were 
Saiccien of sub-committees of the Boston City Fuel 
ae during the coal famine in the winter of 
1917-18. 
following an advance this week by Portland, Me., 
coal dealers of $1.50 in the price of bituminous coal, 
bringing it to $10.50, Fuel Director Andrew P. Lane 
wired the dealers at Portland criticizing the advance. 
is telegram read: “This price should be withdrawn 
as the coal that you are offering at $10.50 is based on 
old coal which you have contracted for and does not. 
cover the coal which you have purchased recently.” 
Complaints have been made to Fuel Director Lane 
lat dealers in Massachusetts are offering anthracite 
Maine dealers at exorbitant prices. One dealer in 
now County has been offered chestnut at $19 a ton, 
at $13 and buckwheat at $11 a ton. The fuel 
nistration is going to investigate the charge that 
dealer in Maine is charging $16 a ton for 
riquettes made of soft coal, double the price during 
the war. 
Governor Cox added a number of names to the 
Massachusetts Emergency Fuel Committee, the new 
ippointees being George H. Lyman of Boston, Wen- 
Endicott of Dedham, Brig, Gen. Charles H. 
John H. Dunn, Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. \ 
ces E. Slattery of Egypt, Sydney Dreyfus of 
srookline, Mrs. 
s. Mary V. Murphy, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole 
Brockton and Mrs, Arthur D. Potter of Green- 

























arves and trucks of the coal companies of Boston 
vicinity are now idle as a result of the coal 
iners’ strike, it was announced at a meeting of 
1 Teamsters Union 68. The layoffs of the men 
e been going on steadily for the past few weeks, 
but last week reached a peak, hundreds of teamsters 
receiving notices that there would not be any work 
r them until more coal arrived in the city than was 
now coming in. 

Large ‘cargoes continue to arrive almost daily in 
Boston from foreign ports. On Saturday and Sun- 
ay five vessels bringing approximately 33,400 tons 
f coal arrived: steamer Melrose, from Sydney, 


Herbert J. Gurney of Wollaston, ° 
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7,212 tons; the Norwegian steamer Tjanafjord from 
Newport, England, with 7,063 tons; steamer Stag- 
pool from Newcastle of Tyne with 6,150 tons, con- 
signed tc the New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co.; Stephen R. Jones from Sydney with 6,703 tons 
and the Svartford from Sydney with 6,500 tons, 

Reports to the state fuel administrator, George H. 
Webb, last week, from 101 of the 160 coal dealers in 
Rhode Island showed that there was on hand only a 
four days’ supply of anthracite and six days’ supply 
of bituminous. There was a total of 12,987 tons of 
hard coal and 21,683 tons of soft coal reported. The 
weekly normal demand amounts to about 22,000 tons 
each of bituminous and anthracite. It was indicated 
that manufacturing plants and public utilities were 
in fairly good shape as regards fuel, having from 
one to five months ahead. 

A British coal man, H. H. Merritt, of Cardiff, 
came over to Boston from New York and at the 
invitation of the Massachusetts Fuel Administrator 
gave a talk Wednesday to a meeting of coal retailers 
on the merits of briquettes. These briquettes come 
in flat, rectangular pieces weighing 24 pounds and 
must be broken by the’ householder. The cost would 
be about $16 to $18 a ton. Local coal men do not 
believe that briquetting will help solve the problem 
of getting fuel, as it would be many months be- 
fore the machinery to make this kind of coal would 
be available and by that time, the domestic produc- 
tion would undoubtedly be meeting home requirements. 


| Cincinnati Notes | 


Robert E. Frazer, of the Pittsburg Coal Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was in Cincinnati on Monday. 

Jim Costin, of the Interstate Fuel Co., 
a visitor to Cincinnati on Thursday. 

D. T. MacLeod, of the Elkhorn-Piney Coal Co., 
was a visitor to Cincinnati on Monday. 

E. F. Bardin, of the McBard Coal Co., 
a few days at Cleveland, Ohio, this week. 

Henry Sauer, of the Elhrich-Pierce Coal Co., 
cago, was a Cincinnati visitor on Monday. 

J. F. McCarthy, of the Pittsburg Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, was a visitor to Cincinnati on Monday. 

Guy D. French, of the Producers’ Coal Co., spent 
last week in vacation recreation at Bluefield, W. Va. 

James A. Rice, of the Rice Mining Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, visited the Cincinnati coal market on Monday. 

Tom Dew, of the Western Coal Co., is at Jeager, 
W. Va., this week, looking after some much-needed 
production. 

J. B. White, coal buyer for the Cleveland Cliffs 
Tron Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was here in quest of sup- 
plies this week. 

J. L. Vickers, of the David Rutter Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, was here conferring with coal operators on 
Thursday. 

J. H. Davis, of the Davis Coal Co., Detroit, Mich., 
came to Cincinatti on Monday in the hope of finding 
some coal. 

H. E. Cohn, of the S. J. Patterson Coal Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, was a Cincinnati coal market visitor on 
Monday. 

T. O. Busbee, general manager of the U. S. Fuel 
Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn., was in Cincinnati 
on Friday. 

O. O. Smith, of the Anchor Fuel Co., Richmond, 
Ind., looked in on his old friends of the Cincinnati 
coal crowd on Friday. 

M. F. McDermott, president of the Boone Coal Co., 
has gone with his family to Alexander Bay, Canada, 
for a season of recreation. 

T. B. Beardslee, vice-president of the Mitchel & 
Dillon Coal’ Co., Chicago, transacted business in the 
Cincinnati market on Friday. 

W. J. Magee, of the Carbon Fuel Co., came home 
from his coal distribution duties at Washington to 
spend Sunday with his family. 

John Hoffman, vice-president of the Kentucky Fuel 
Co., spent last week visiting the Willis-Harlan mining 
properties of his company in Kentucky. 

J. F.. Blumenstiel, of the Blumenstiel Coal Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, spent several days last week in Cin- 
cinnati looking for fuel supplies. 





Chicago, was 


is spending 


Chi- 


Robert Greene, assistant coal sales manager of the 
Matthew Addy Cox spent Sunday with his family at 
their summering place i in northern Michigan. 

Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., has 
gone with Mrs, Legg and a party of friends for a 
fishing trip to the French River section of Canada. 

Horace D. Goodale, president of the Valley City 
Ice & Fuel Co. Grand Rapids, Mich., had urgent 
business in the Cinch coal market oh Thursday. 

L. H. Bobbitt, resident manager of the Fort Dear- 
born Coal Co., is spending some time at Charleston, 
W. Va., as a member of the coal distribution com- 
mittee. 

W. T. Kerruish, who is in charge of coal sales at 
the Matthew Addy Co. during the absence of Vice- 
President Ford, spent Sunday with his family at 
Toledo. 

G. W. Hill, resident manager of the Chesapeake & 
Virginian Coal Co., is spending his vacation season 
with his family at Cumberland; Ky., in the Kentucky 
Mountains. 

H. D. Vance, resident manager of the Amherst 
Coal Co., was in Cleveland last week and also took a 
run down to the mining operations cf his company in 
West Virginia. 

John A. Kelley, president, and G. M. Angell, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Main Island Creek Coal 
Co., Omar, W. Va., visited the Cincinnati offices of 
the- company on Monday. 

The W. E. Deegans Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
has opened new offices in the Dixie. Terminal Build 
ing with S. Buca, formerly of the American Coal & 
Export Co., in charge as resident manager. 

J. B. Ratterman, of the Blue Ash Coal Co., went 
down to the company’s mines in West Virginia Mon- 
day evening. He goes from there to Roanoke and 
thence to Washington, D. C., before his return. 

D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., was at 
Adanac and Burwell, W. Va., on Saturday and ran 
down to Bramwell, W. Va., on Sunday to visit at the 
bedside of his sick father, T. J. Pritchard, 
condition is critical. 

The William Ann Coal Co. has been organized by 
D. H. Pritchard, W. E. Pritchard, D. T. Pritchard, 
E. S. Baker and J. H. Owen to operate 5,000 acres of 
valuable coal land at Adanac, W. Va. The new cor- 
poration has a capitalization of $500,000 and will at 
once build three tipples at the mining property. 


whose 


PITTSBURGH OPERATORS BALK 


Refuse to Confer on Cleveland Agreement— 
Objecting to Check-Off, 


The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association on 
Wednesday refused to meet with the officers of Dis- 
trict 5, United Mine Workers, to negotiate a wage 
agreement “in conformity with the so-called basic 
agreement negotiated by the rump convention at 
Cleveland last Tuesday.” The refusal was sent in 
reply to an invitation from District President P. T. 
Fagan. 

The refusal was sent after a meeting of the 
scale committee, which considered the invitation. 
The letter of refusal said: 

“Your telegram of August 16th, requesting the 
operators of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion to meet with your representatives to negotiate 
a wage agreement in conformity with the so-called 
basic agreement negotiated by rump convention in 
Cleveland Tuesday last, received. 

“In reply, we desire to inform you that we will 
not meet with ‘your representatives to negotiate a 
wage scale on such a basis. The operators of the 
association, as they -have heretofore several times 
notified you, are still ready and willing to negotiate, 
with your district organization a wage scale without 
the check-off.” 


One of the first announcements by the State Fuel 
Administrator for Illinois was to the effect that he 
“would demand and require the cooperation of the 
coal merchants and dealers and of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. For the present this office will 
have to be supported by contributions and all must 
help.”. Is that the right basis for a government office 
to be run upon? 
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SEEK LOCAL SUPERVISION 


New York State Association Suggests to Gov- 
ernor Means of Avoiding Price Control. 


Condemnation of profiteering by the seller or the 
hoarding of coal by the consumer and unalterable 
opposition to “price control” by the State or Federal 
Governments is voiced by the New York State Coal 
Merchants Association, Inc., in an open letter by 
Charles B. Staats, president of the association, to 
Governor Miller. 


The letter is as follows: 
August 11, 1922. 
Hon, Nathan L. Miller, 
eke rnbe. State of New 
Lake George, N. Y. 
Dear Governor :— 


We take this means to assure you, in behalf of 
the established retail coal merchants of this state, 
that we recognize the serious import of the present 
and prospective shortage of both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal, not only so far as New York State is 
concerned, but as it applies throughout this country 
wherever coal is the prime source either of heat or 
power, 

We are in full accord with the announced pur- 
pose of the Federal and State Governments to stimu- 
late production of coal, to insure its equitable dis- 
tribution and to prevent unfair prices. 

We condemn profiteering by the seller or hoarding 
by the user, and pledge our hearty co-operation in 
formulating a program which will effectively pro- 
mote these purposes. 


York, 


“Statement of Basic Principles.” 


We submit the following statement of basic prin- 
ciples or important facts which should be given con- 
sideration in this connection: 


1. So far as New York State is concerned, the 
householder or tenant (which group constitutes, 
numerically, the most important element to be pro- 
vided for) is almost exclusively dependent upon 
anthracite coal, and by far the greater number are 
dependent upon the so-called prepared or domestic 
sizes of anthracite (broken, egg, stove, nut or pea 
coal, separately or as their sizes may be merged). 

2. Likewise, in New York State municipal water, 
supply or sewage disposal plants, utilities furnishing 
heat, light or power for essential uses and all other 
essential services, are largely dependent upon 
anthracite coal although the amount of bituminous 
coal, so employed, is very considerable. 

3. The supply of all such fuel requirements has 
always been the function of established wholesale and 
retail coal merchants, who are undoubtedly best 
equipped by experience, facilities and invaluable 
records of such requirements already available to in- 
sure the most prompt, economical and effective dis- 
tribution of the available coal. We, therefore, urge 
that New York State shall not make the mistake 
of attempting to create new agencies or channels of 
distribution, 


4. We submit that the function of the State, under 
existing conditions, is to supervise such agencies, 
rather than to substitute in their stead, any elaborate 
mechanism to fulfill their legitimate and appropriate 
functions. 


5. We urge that the state, in conference with re- 
sponsible distributors, shall establish principles of 
distribution and use, to be adhered to by dealers and 
consumers, as for instance: 

(a) All deliveries of coal to be proportioned, 
within practicable limits, according to actual require- 
ments for immediate consumption. 

(b) Prevention of duplication of orders by con- 
sumers to several dealers. 

(c) Authority to rest with the state to order 
emergency delivery to consumers in actual need. 


(d) Creation of joint bodies composed of citi- 
zens and dealers in the state and in each county, 
city or other territorial unit to co-operate to meet 
instances of local need and to investigate and report 
to the Governor any instance of unfair practices or 
prices, 





In further reference to this general situation, we 
submit that the problem of “price control” is essen- 
tially secondary in importance to the necessity for 
securing increased tonnage of coal for distribution 
within our state, and unwise-efforts to restrict prices 
will only tend to divert coal into other sections or, 
if undertaken by the Federal Government, will either 
be ineffective or will discourage and, thereby, reduce 
the output of the mines. This fact was clearly 
demonstrated in the last previous coal shortage when 
emphasis by the then existing Fuel Administration 
upon price reductions reduced the otherwise available 
tonnage and caused heatless days and nights for many 
who would otherwise have had coal to burn. 


We are unalterably opposed to any attempt either 
by the federal or state governments to establish 
uniform sale price on any commodity, whether on a 
federal, state, county, city or town basis, believing 
not only that any such price regulation is contrary 
to the principles and provisions of our federal and 
state constitutions but also that such price regula- 
tions will tend to break down the initiative and 
eficiency of American enterprise, and, so far as the 
“retail coal trade’ is concerned (which is the only 
branch of the business for which we can properly 
speak) that prices and gross margins under Federal 
Fuel Administration have been greater than those 
existing under the active competitive conditions which 
have always and we hope will always govern our 
business. 

Very respectfully, 
New York STATE Coat MERCHANTS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
(Signed) CuHas. B. Staats, President. 


Lake Bituminous Shipments. 


Lake dumpings in the week ended August 6th, 
dropped to the lowest point reported at this sea- 
son in years. The total dumped, according to the 
Ore and Coal Exchange, was 92,747 tons of which 
74,924 tons was cargo coal and 17,823 vessel fuel. 
A year ago 708,981 tons were dumped. 


Not all of the cargo coal handled during the 
week was available for shipment up the lakes, 
A total of 8,799 tons was consigned to destina- 
tions on Lake Erie not ordinarily taking Lake 
cargo, and the quantity forwarded to regular 
Lake destinations was only 66,125 tons. 

For the season to date, the movement of cargo 
coal to regular’ Lake destinations now stand at 
3,544,000 tons. This is in round numbers 9,160,000 
tons below 1921, and 3,500,000 tons below even 
1920, when as now the Lake movement was late 
in starting. 

The amount of bituminous loaded at Lake Erie 
ports in recent weeks and for the season to date 
is shown below in net tons: 


Cargo Vessel 

Coal Fuel 

W eek ended July Pera teat T 236,035 16,070 
NE Siar, 153,501 16,477 

- se coe? 3 ees ee 126,150 18,802 
cS CPN Anas 76 130,992 22,898 
s 8 CMDS 16 mt aie he 74,924 17,823 
Season stots) ava a0 cee eee 4,406,067 223,259 
Corres. period, 1921.......: 13,699,762 428,038 


Senator Reed 


Major David A. Reed, son of Judge James H. 
Reed of Pittsburgh, has been appointed United States 
Senator to fill the unexpired term of the late Sen- 
ator Crow. It will be recalled that Major Reed has 
already been nominated by the Republican party for 
a full term in the Senate, and also to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Senator Knox. 


Judge Reed, a member of one of Pittsburgh’s 
greatest law firms, has long been a power behind the 
throne in the affairs of several of the largest indus- 
trial enterprises in Pennsylvania, or indeed in this 
country. He is one of the executors of the estate 
of the late H. C. Frick. 

As in the case of his opponent on the Democratic 
ticket, Colonel Fred B. Kerr of Clearfield, Major 
Reed was in active service in France during the war, 
in the Engineer Corps. 


| 
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Borah Is for Curbing Prices. 4 


Senator Borah wrote a letter to Secretary 
Hoover on the 16th quoting the high coal prices, 
and asked for suggestions to remedy the situa~ 
tion. His letter follows: 

“Tt would seem that the coal strike is practi 
settled, at least in the process of settlement. 1 
judge from the public press that you feel that 
the public needs protection against unreasonable 
prices upon coal. As I wrote you some weeks 
ago, I entertain no doubt that some of the opera- 
tors have taken advantage of the situation to 
charge unusual and exorbitant prices, and that 
practice will now be more general in all probalal 4 
uy.” 

The Senator cited the following comparison of 
prices which, he said, he had found by investiga- 
tion: : 

Spot prices, bituminous, net tons, f. o. b. mines: 


April 3, 1922 Aug. 7, 1922 


Bosten us. nk cee ee $4.65 $9.50 
Boston 2/3. 20. 5n ee 2.00 7.50 
Philadelphia... te see 1.90 8.25 
Philadelphias <3. 2a 1.60 8.25 
Cintemmnati® | 3... ieee 1535 7.00™ 
Cleveland .... 0... semen 1.85 8.00 © . 
Louiswille +). eee 1.90 8.00 
Kansas. City Ya. .eaeeeeeee ‘2.50 5.50 § 


“Tn addition to that, I have a great number of 
letters from people in different parts of the 
country advising me that they had contracts for 
coal at from $1.75 to $2.15 and that the contracts 
were disregarded and their prices fixed at $3.50. 
and up,” continued the Senator’s letter. 


Railroads a Disturbing Factor? a ‘ 


Some of the railroads of the country, by their 
competitive bidding, are breaking down the volun- 
tary fair price agreement, asserted Fuel Distributer 
Spencer on Wednesday. Activities in this dir 
tion, he said, had caused such an inflation in price 
as to influence him to request railroads to “ai 
the practice. 

Mr. Spencer sent a message to railroads request 
ing them to advise him of their needs and saying 
that every effort would be made by the Federa 
authorities to insure to them their equitable pro 
portions of fuel by the application of Priority 
Order No. 1. The message to the railroads read: 

“General information is coming to this office 
that the railroads are disturbing the coal situation 
very seriously by bidding in the field prices 1 
excess of the Hoover fair-price agreement. | 
order that this coal may be handled in an orderly 
manner and in such a way as to protect the rail- 
roads and others likewise vitally interested, it | 
necessary that instructions be issued by you tl 
no prices be offered in excess of the Hoover fa 
prices. Report to your Purchasing Committee 
Washington any failure to get coal at these prices i 
and we will arrange to put the railroads who are 
in a situation as to stocks requiring emergent 
action in Priority Order No. 1. 

Unless the railroads and others agree to folloy 
the fair-price agreement plan and resort to the 
priority scheme of relieving their needs, it 1s 
apparent that the Government will be compelled 
to seek legislation to regulate distribution and sal 
without delay. 

























Sports! 4 

At last there is a good word from high quarters | 
with reference to the anthracite interests. A dis- 
patch from Washington states that “the anthracite 
operators received a benison at the White House 
as ‘the best sports’ the Government had found in 
its dealings with the disturbed industrial situation. 
It was declared they had offered to go to arbitra 
tion or to do anything else the Government « a 
sired. No comment was made as to the course ; 
their opponents, which is perhaps as eloquent as_ 
the tribute to the operators.” ? 


‘Effects of the Cleveland settlement affected the price 
levels in Fairmont region and or Wednesday the mine 
run price dropped seventy-five cents on the ton, tl 
prevailing quotation being $6.75 to $7.00. 4 


+ 
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“Miscellaneous Notes 





~All agree that the settlement of the anthracite 
lifficulties cannot come a day too soon. 


_ The Kanawha Coal Operators’, Association reports 
i26 plants in operation with agteady increase in pro- 
luction. his 

_ One philosopher draws consolation from the fact 
hat coal strikes and the economies that they enforce 
tend to conserve the supply of fuel. 

There are plans being made to regulate house- 
aeld requirements and supplies. From one ton 
to a month’s requirements is the limit set in 
various cities and towns. 

Early reports from the Pittsburgh district this 
week indicate a very gratifying increase in the pro- 
Juction of coal, a gain of something more than 35 
per cent over corresponding period in July. 

Better conditions are reported by the Winding 
Gulf operators and they are enabled to send out 
un increased tonnage by reason of improved trans- 
Jortation conditions. 

The coal supply on the Norfolk & Western is 

steadily increasing and there is not so much con- 
zestion on that road as there was during the first 
wo weeks of the shopmen’s strike. 
Even in Switzerland the coal supply is a matter 
yf expense and difficulty. The railroads report a 
leficit on account of having loaded up with ton- 
jage at a cost of 150 francs per ton last year. 


No doubt many a mine owner is willing to wait 
antil things get clearer before commencing operations 
necause of faulty governmental dictatorship in fixing 
prices. 

Southwestern operators will hold a conference in 
Kansas City on August 22nd to take action with 
“espect to Cleveland conference and working condi- 
ions generally. 

An extended utilization of the port of Charles- 
ton, S. C., as an outlet for Tennessee coals 
destined for New England is under consideration 
by the Fuel Distribution Committee. 

Priority orders are governing shipments on the 
Southern roads, but not on the Pennsylvania or Balti- 
nore & Ohio, where there are cars enough available 
‘or all the coal that is being produced. 


The New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co., an- 
1ouncing that the coal situation is serious and the 
listribution of coal will make necessary piece- 
neal delivery, offers cordwood in 12, 16 or 24-inch 
engths, limiting supply to one cord per household. 
Probably Lewis Day will have to be added to 
he list of semi-official holidays in Pennsylvania, 
n view of the establishment of Mitchell Day 
wenty years ago, to commemorate the successful 
‘onclusion of the great strike of 1902. 

The British steamship Silverway arrived at 
Providence, R. I., on the 16th with 3,535 tons of 
soal from Barry, Wales. It is the first cargo of 
3ritish coal to arrive in this port since the strike 
n 1902. 


The Iron Age reports 13 blast furnaces closed down 
or lack of fuel, but probably with resumption of min- 
ng these plants will be among the first taken care of 
nd the progress of the steel industry will not be in- 
erfered with. 


n Shipping Board boats 10 shillings is the freight 
n coal from Great Britain, although foreign owners 
sk 12 shillings and 6 pence. The explanation given 
3 that some charterers are afraid the Shipping Board 
oats will fall apart when crossing the ocean and 
herefore a concession is necessary. 


Members of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
\ssociation continue to maintain a firm stand with 
gard to action on the Cleveland conference 
sroposition. It is stated that developments have 
nerely served to strengthen their determination to 
tand fast. 


A recent compilation of data by the New Jersey 
Yoal Commission shows that the dealers in all of 
ae larger cities of the state and many of the smaller 
fi had about 23,000 tons of coal available for 
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household use. The average supply at industrial 
plants does not exceed ten days’ requirements. 


Federal Fuel Distributer Spencer announced 
Wednesday that there were 15,272 cars of coal 
loaded Monday. This is a definite increase over 
the loading for Monday of last week. Revised 
production figures show that the production of 
coal last week amounted to 4,550,000 tons, which 
is a slight drop from the original estimate. 


Local administrators promise energetic attention 
to coal supplied, seemingly overlooking the fact 
that any extra tonnage they get means so much 
taken from somebody else. So-called scientific 
distribution is after all largely a matter of “rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul,” as irresistible pressure is 
brought to secure changes from the regular 
schedule. 


Interstate Commerce Commission has notified all 
carriers asking them to refrain from confiscating 
coal consigned under priorities of equal or higher 
class than coal for railroad fuel. This practice, com- 
mission stated, is not consistent with spirit of service 
order of the commission and tends to defeat the 
efforts now being made to insure the most efficient 
distribution of coal. 


George P. Graham, Minister of Militia and De- 
fense, ordered a detachment of several hundred 


_ troops sent into the Glace Bay, N. S., coal mining 


district on the 16th to quell disturbances resulting 
from the strike of U. M. W. of A. On Monday 
the press dispatches told of a settlement haying 
been reached the day before, but apparently it was 
not binding as trouble developed on Tuesday. 


San Francisco receives coal from both sides of 
the world. Tonnage comes from Cardiff and also 
from New South Wales in far-off Australia where 
there is another coal town known as Newcastle. 
Twenty-two thousand, two hundred fifty-two tons 
of coal were received in the first 10 days of the 
present month, the heaviest receipts in any similar 
period since the war. 


The coal trade is placed in an embarrassing posi- 
tion by reason of the machinery that has ostensibly 
been set up for the handling of the coal trade. Any 
unwillingness to co-operate would be much criticized 
and yet there are many who see in compliance with the 
newly fledged Fuel Administration as great a degree 
of trouble as the strikes themselves involved—and that 
is a mild form of some of the comment that is heard. 


James J. Storrow, chairman of the advisory fuel 
committee appointed by Governor Cox, in an address 
to the New England purchasing agents at Boston on 
Tuesday, urged the advisability of contracting for 
He called attention to the fact that 
Massachusetts requirements are about 1,300,000 tons 
a month and that receipts in July amounted to only 
492,000 tons of domestic and 13,000 tons of English 
coal. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission has 
advised that the steam coal situation in that state 
is at present easy. This condition is due largely 
to an increased use of oil fuel by various indus- 
tries. The State Railway Commission presented 
to the central committee a program for handling 
coal distribution in Nebraska through a co-opera- 
tive arrangement with the wholesale coal dealers 
of that state. 

An outline of the more urgent requirements of 
the various eastern and middle western railroads 
has been sent to the district fuel committees, 
functioning in Kentucky, Tennessee and the Vir- 
ginias. These requirements for railway fuel are 
already covered by contract. This movement of 
railway fuel is to be coordinated with the move- 
ment of tonnage urgently required for the upper 
lake country. 

Now New England housewives are to find a sort 
of fuel prohibition forced on them. If you like beer, 
drink water. If you want anthracite, you’ve got to 
learn to enjoy soft coal. Germany with its ver- 
boten (forbidden) signs had nothing on the present 
state of the reformers, wanting to tell the world what 
to do. And we very much doubt if a 25-cent revenue 
stamp added to each ton will be over agreeable when 
they are the sign of overzealous overseers. 

Authorizations issued by the central fuel com- 
mittee provide for the more pressing fuel needs 
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of public utilities in Baltimore and Detroit and 
for electric traction purposes in New York City. 
A considerable tonnage was placed at the disposal 
of the Delaware Coal Commission for distribution 
within that State in accordance with the plans of 
the Fuel Distributor. With special dispensations 
in all directions what coal will be available for 
regular routine business? 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, telegraphed miners at West 
Frankfort, Ill, on Monday last, that the demand 
for the removal of Frank Farrington as president 
of the Illinois miners, because of his action favor- 
ing separate wage agreements, would be given 
“due consideration.” A mass meeting of miners 
at Johnson City on the 14th adopted a resolution 
demanding that Mr. Farrington resign “immedi- 
ately, or we will take steps to have you removed.” 


What has become of the old story about Mr. 
Brandeis and the saving of a million dollars a day 
by the railroad companies? How much have ex- 
penses increased since he made that remark? It 
will probably stand on record as one of the most 
successful hot air episodes in the history of this 
country, making its author famous and doing much 
toward gaining him a seat on the Supreme Court 
bench, although nothing that he ever said or did 
enabled the railroads to save one dollar, let alone 
a million. 


Forty-nine men wanted by the Brooke County,. 
W. Va., authorities in connection with the fatal 
fight at the Cliftonville mine on July 17 surren- 
dered to the authorities in Avella, Pa., on the 14th, 
and were taken to Wellsburg, W. Va., by a de- 
tachment of State police just as the Grand Jury 
began its investigation. The prisoners were held 
to await the Grand Jury’s action. Ejighty-three 
other men arrested shortly after the fight are in 
jail. Sheriff S. H. Duval and six of the attacking 
party were killed in the Cliftonville fight. 


At a luncheon of the Lions’ Club at the Hote 
Adelphia, Philadelphia, early in the week, E. B. Simp 
son, general coal superintendent of the American Ice 
Co. referred to the problem of distribution as the task 
to be solved. “There will be no change in coal prices 
until next spring that will amount to anything,” he 
said. “The anthracite tax has eaten up any possible 
reduction that might have been made in that commodity 
through the reduction of freight rates. Price today 
is not the factor that is troubling the coal people. It 
is the question of distribution.” 

Something might be said in regard to undue 
leniency in the use of soft coal after the emergency 
is over. There is merit in the use of hard coal 
and the small sizes-are not generally dear when 
their advantages are considered. While soft coal 
can be burned without undue annoyance, the ordi- 
nary individual directly in charge is not very apt 
to be careful. Anthracite interests might well give 
thought to at least a mild form of propaganda 
that would serve to protect their interests and in- 
cidentally help the public at large. 

Public utility companies to the number of 593 
report 2,831,255 tons of coal on hand or in excess 
of 50 days’ supply. According to a statement re- 
cently issued by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, the utilities were warned:to be prepared 
when the strike was first threatened, and reserves 
now range from ten days’ supply to as high as 
470 in one case. While the average supply for 
companies in Vermont is only 11 days, the other 
New England states have about two months and 
a half reserve stock. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. was hampered 
by 1,200 trainmen, members of the Big Four 
brotherhoods employed on the Cumberland Divi- 
sion, going out on Monday and tying up the Har- 
lan and Bell County coal districts of eastern Ken- 
tucky. The principal objection seemed to be that 
the guards surrounding the shops at Corbin were 
endangering the lives of employees.. As in other 
places the guards were reported as ‘officious, in- 
clined to pull the trigger first and ask questions 
afterwards. Eastern Kentucky is naturally a great 
place for shooting. Other divisions of the L. & 
N. also experienced difficulty, but the trouble was 


settled by a conference on Tuesday. 
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WELSH ANTHRACITE MARKET 


(From our Cardiff Correspondent.) 


Prices Are Advancing Rapidly and Supplies 
Difficult to Obtain. 


Whilst the Cardiff steam and bituminous coal 
market is rather quieter, the anthracite market 
appears to be.in the throes of the excitement 
which was apparent on the steam coal market last 
week and prices have been advancing rapidly dur- 
ing the past week. 

Supplies of all descriptions are difficult to 
obtain and collieries are only making indications 
of prices which they will adhere to if the position 
suits them when buyers are prepared to fix up 
definite business. 

Sized coals are practically unobtainable and 
are expected to advance still further in price for 
September shipment. 

Best Big Vein Anthracite Large is strong at 
up to 57/6 with Seconds 45/- to 50/- and Red 
Vein or Third Large around 35/- to 40/-. 

Machine made coals such as nuts and cobbles 
are difficult to secure but small supplies are avail- 
able at around 70/- to 72/6 but as outputs of all 
anthracite collieries are very small and it is neces- 
sary to draw on many collieries to make up a 
fairly large shipment, any American enquiries for 
large supplies will considerably strengthen the 
market. 

Inferior grade anthracite sized coals are not so 
dificult to obtain and although supplies are 
quickly being taken up prices are steady at 35/- to 
37/6 for beans and 25/- for peas with rubbly culm 
and duff at 13/6 and 8/6, respectively. 

Swansea steam coals are not selling very freely 
although collieries are trying to firm prices in 
anticipation of better business but there is nothing 
in the market to justify higher prices. Good 
swansea steam large is offering at 24/- with sup- 
plies even obtainable at 23/- and run-of-mine at 
18/6 to 21/-. 

Numerous steamers have been attracted to the 
Bristol channel by the higher rates offered for 
northern range U. S. ports but which has re- 
sulted in an excess of tonnage, and freight rates 
at the time of writing are easy at 12/6 for northern 
range U. S. ports. 

The demand from the U. S. although having 
somewhat slackened has had the effect of bring- 
ing in enquiries from other channels and Canadian 
enquiries to the extent of about 40,000 tons are 
now on the market and steamers are required 
on the basis of 12/- freight. 

Interest has been aroused on this market by 
the statement in many quarters to the effect that 


the U. S. has secured a rich ‘scoop’ by buying 
up practically all the supplies of best coal at 
the depressed prices which were obtaining some 


weeks ago, the suddenness of the demand enabling 
American operators to secure large supplies at 
the low levels and it is stated that very little of 
the coal to the U. S. has been sold at the high 
prices which are now demanded. 


Large Increase in Shipments. 


As an illustration of the effect the American 
demand has had on the normal channels of. ex- 
ports it is interesting to note that for the week 
ended July 28th an increase of over 100,000 tons 
occurred in shipments from Welsh ports as com- 
pared to the former week, the direction of which 


exports was as follows: ) 

TOP rances ©, ..« dye. atee ee 171,143 tons 
Ttaly seh; .cc.\2 see ee eee 95,385 
South Americas. aes 21,964 “ 
Spain \ s.tcice Sees ee 42,839 “ 
Portugal! 2 doseieccten ane OAS oer 1S 
Greece 2 .0ie eek eee VOSLOy  < 
British Coaling Depots..... 26,019 “ 
Other’ Cotntriesiicns. eee 105,534 “ 

489,847. “ 


The increase in exports is due to a much heavier 
demand from France and Italy and a doubling of 
exports to unclassified countries under which 


heading comes shipments to the U. S. and Canada’ 


SAWARD’S JOURN Ale 


but in the above figures only 12,000 tons is in 
respect of U. S. shipments, the full effect of the 
exports to the U. S. not yet being apparent in 
export returns but which are expected to be seen 
in next week’s returns. 


South American exports greatly declined and 
which is due to the disturbance by the exports 
to the unusual channel of the North American 
ports and also to the fact that as freights to 
northern range ports advanced to as much as 17/- 
last week, very high rates were asked to South 
American destinations and which largely pre- 
vented business. 


| Fairmont Notes | 


Robert L. Pollock, president of the Rivesville 
Coal Co., was in Charleston, W. Va., last week. 


Bernard L. McGinley recently was made Fairmont 
representative of the C. E. Watson Coal Co., Mor- 
gantown. 

Franklin K. Day, Coalwood, W. Va., general man- 
ager of the Pocahontas-New River Division, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., was in Fairmont several days 
last week. 


John M. Wolfe, Philadelphia representative of the 
Operators’ Fuel Agency, has returned to Philadel- 
phia after spending several weeks with relatives in 
Fairmont. 


The Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co. last week 
leased 118 acres of Sewickley coal land to the Rives- 
ville Coal Co. It lies in Paw Paw District along the 
Monongahela river and Pharoah’s Run. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, returned 


on Monday from a several days’ trip to Mountain 
Lake Park, Md. 


C...L, Jenkins; 





vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., Fairmont, spent Saturday at Deer Park, 
Md., after which he went to New York, where he 
attended a meeting of the directors of the National 
Coal Association. 


E. S. McCullough, Fairmont, labor commissioner, 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
has returned from Cleveland, where he had attended 
the conference of the coal operators and miners’ 
officials in the capacity of an observer and listener. 


Comparatively few coal companies in northern 
West Virginia grasped the opportunity offered by 
the U. M. W. to allow men to clean up their mines 
preparatory to starting operations. One of the larg- 
est companies to avail themselves of the offer made 
by the miners was the Consumers’ Fuel Co. (John 
Jones interests), which have mines at Randall and 
Downs, W. Va. 


Five miners formerly employed by the Robinson 
Coal Interests at Wise’s mine, near Fairmont, have 
entered a plea of guilty to unlawful detainer and 
have acknowledged judgment for the amount of the 
rent as issued in each instance. The company has 
agreed that writs of ejectment will not be asked for 
until September lst. This is the second unlawful 
detainer suit brought in Marion county courts since 
the strike began, 

E. L. Ludwig, secretary of the coal mining Y. M. 
Cc. A. at the town of Norton, Va. West Virginia 
Cc. & C. Co, and previously of the coal mining 
Y. M. C. A, at Stone, Ky., has been made general 
secretary of the Fairmont Y. M. C. A. Victor Burd, 
formerly coal mining Y. M. C. A. secretary at Burn- 
well, near Charleston, who was industrial secretary 
at Fairmont, left this week to become industrial 
secretary at the Lima, O., Y. M. C. A. 

Weekly coal shipments out of northern West Vir- 
ginia last week were greater than any week since the 
strike began. A total of 175,450 tons of coal were 
shipped, which is 25,300 tons more than the previous 
week. The shipments off the various divisions were 
as follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 35,250 tons; Charles- 
ton, 32,450 tons; Connellsville, 3,800 tons; Cumber- 
land, 66,850 tons; Monongahela, 31,200 tons; Morgan- 
town & Wheeling, 10,950 tons; Western Maryland- 
Belington, Weaver & Northern, 1,950 tons; Wyatt- 
Bingemon & Helen’s Run, 3,000 tons. 


. Cardiff large and Monmouthshire eastern va 
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CARDIFF EXPORT SITUATION 


Temporary Lull in Buying Has Not Affected 
Confidence of Shippers. 


CarpirF, Wales, ,August 4.—The Cardiff 4. 
market has now quietened down after the on 
ment of last week, which is accounted for by 
relaxation of demands from the United States. — 

The temporary lull in buying has not affecte 
the prices in a general way and best Admiralty 
smokeless large coal keeps at the recent level of 
30/— with second grades ruling slightly less. t 

As the Admiralty and best Monmouthshires 
collieries are fully sold “on book” to the end of 
August the slight cessation in enquiries has not 
caused them to alter their ideas of price for their 
comfortable position is enabling them to hold of 
from selling unless their price is realized. 7 

During the past week there have been slight 
downward and irregular price movements of the 
best coals but which is due to the fact that much 
of the tonnage fixed to load has not come up to 
schedule and which has placed collieries in the 
position of having spot coal available and with 
a desire to release empty cars back to the collieries 
to reload they have sacrificed a little on price 
for the facility of empty cars. The forward posi- 
tion of Admiralty and Monmouthshire collieries, 
however, is very comfortable and they show no 
desire to reduce prices in the normal way. 3) 

Prices for September Shipments. ¢ { 

As an illustration, best Monmouthshire wean 
valley locomotive coal has been fully sold over 
August from prices ranging from 24/- to 30/- and 
they are demanding 30/- for late August and 
early September supplies but spot supplies have 
been sold this week at 27/6 and 28/- f.o.b. _ 

Whilst it is possible to run a steamer spot with 
a view to obtaining such a price concession ‘the 
possibility of securing such reduction is pure 
speculation and should not be relied upon. | A 

Up to date between 500,000 to 600,000 tons of 
Welsh coal has been sold to the States for ship- 
ment before the end of the first week in August 
but new business is coming along on a restricted 
scale. i 
Whilst the market is firm for forward loading 
in respect of the best grade coals, lower grace 
coals have not been so fully booked up. Wher 
the best grades moved in price the lower gr: 
collieries advanced their prices, not by reason 2 
actual business, but more in anticipation, an¢ 
as business for lower grades has not come along 
up to anticipation there is an indication of dullness 
and slightly receding prices in the lower grace 
Market, under which heading comes ordinary 



















coal. 

Most of the best Admiralty collieries have 
coal to offer this side of September but em 
supplies are available in the hands of middlemer 
speculators who are asking from 29/- to 4 
Ov mDe 

The heavy expansion in exports has caus 
some congestion at the docks and tipping be his 
are not easy to obtain but strenuous efforts a 
being made to cope with the increased traffic, 





“Coal Bootlegger.” 


The Brooklyn Standard Union recently introduc 
a new phrase, “the coal bootlegger,” applying t 
designation to individuals said to have coal hidde 
in out-of-the-way places, soon to be brought fort 
at 15 to 20 per cent higher than the prices prevailin 
in April. Coal is rather a bulky and conspicuo 
article to be hidden away in any worth-while q 
tity, but aside from this the vender of soft coal, @ 
least, at 15 or 20 per cent over the April price show 
be given a name indicative of more favorable con: ) 
eration, for interest, to say nothing of storage 
pense, counts up considerably in the course of 
or six months’ time. Even a 15 per cent increase 
the wholesale price of anthracite would still fail 
reach a rate comparable with bootleggers’ chargé 
at the present day. ; . y 

































































- New York Notes 


ge 
Pilling & Co., Inc., have moved from No. 2 
ector street to 2252-2253 Equitable Building. 


hone numbers are Lapa cS 9581, 9582 and 
Sit 


J. Tracy, Inc., has acquired title to two former 
amers from the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
ire the Cote Blanche, 4,062 deadweight tons 
Coushatta, 4,125 deadweight tons. 

In Friday of last week there were 429 cars of 
al at all piers in New York harbor. Saturday 
ere were 431 cars; Monday 510 cars; Tuesday 414 
rs ; Wednesday 440 cars and on Thursday 413 cars, 

9. A. Cullen, formerly general passenger agent 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western RR. and 
known to a large circle of coal men as well as 
sportation people, committed suicide at the Van- 
bilt Hotel on Monday last. 

nes F. Pershing, Jr., nephew of General Persh- 
former president of the Nonpareil Fuel Co., 
ittery Place, has resigned as assistant prohibition 
or for the State of New York, a position that 
been occupying since February 20th. 
umber of the members of the Mayors’ Confer- 
of the State of New York, attended the meeting 
> Fuel Administrator’s office un Monday after- 
consider the coal situation and a number of 
gestions for curtailing public requirements were 
ered. 

rd J. Tumulty, of Percy Heilner & Son, 17 

ery Place, is a summer commuter from Sea- 
Rockaway Beach, being a resident of Louise 
Mr. Tumulty, with his brothers, has been 
ng surf bathing every evening during the sum- 
season. 
e Schley, who served with general satisfaction 
ederal Fuel Administrator for the city during 
, comes to the front again as treasurer of the 
formed by 12 leading banking institutions to 
e the Governor’s coal commission. Mr. Schley 
a vice-president of the Chase National Bank. 
account of difficulty in contracting for tonnage, 
York City authorities will buy coal in the open 
by authority of the Board of Aldermen. Un- 
tory conditions probably have as much to do 
is move as shortage of coal. The local trade 
b shy about entering on city contracts for a 
while past. 

account of shortage of coal the Transit 
mission has suspended its. order requiring 
Beek, L. to improve service by the addition 
00 trains daily on’ its subway and elevated 
The order is suspended until September 
less the situation should change materially 
meantime. 

Union Steel Products Corporation, of which 
afta is president, is a new factor in the 
trade, with office at 25 Broadway, room 743. 
incipal concern of the company is in the steel 
s, but coal and other material will be handled. 
. Brennick is vice-president and general manager 
les and Alfred H. Hofman, assistant general 
ger of sales. 
orge M. Hasbrouck has resigned as president 
Continental Coal Co., but continues at 90 
Jest street as president of the Hasbrouck Lumber 
ipply Co., with office at room 1420, Mr. Has- 
yuck was formerly connected with the Black 
nd Steamship Corp. and the National City 
prior to establishing the Continental Coal 
about two years ago. 
7 Italian steamer Cherca discharged a cargo 

Velsh coal at Pier 33, East River, last week. 
tonnage was unloaded by buckets and wheel- 
rrows into barges destined for the Interborough 
wer house. The coal was of the best Admiralty 

e, loaded at the Barry docks. The vessel 
iled therefrom July 24th and arrived here on the 

nder charter to Furness, Withy & Co. 

We wrote to S. S, Fontaine, financial editor of 
e New York World, making inquiry with regard 
) the plans for profiteering which he stated had 
2en made by the retail coal trade, but did not 
anything in reply although enclosing a 
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stamped return eenvelope for his convenience in 
answering. Possibly Mr. Fontaine finds it a little 
difficult to get down to facts in this connection. 

The Avers Fuel Co, has been formed by R. B. 
Avers, formerly president of the Shawnee Fuel 
Co., 90 West street, and he will be at the head 
of the new corporation with office at No. 40 
Rector street. Telephone numbers are Bowling 
Green 2980, 2981 and 2982. The new company, 
which began business August 3rd and has just 
been incorporated, will handle both anthracite and 
bituminous coal. 


Eight vessels carrying a total of 50,000 tons of 
British coal consigned to railroads and public utilities 
of New York City, reached port Wednesday, and 


‘helped to replenish stocks which have been rapidly 


dwindling the last week. This was said to be the 
largest tonnage of imported coal brought into New 
York in a single day since importations were re- 
sorted to Most of the coal which came in was 
shipped from South Wales. 

Mayor Hylan has taken a hand in the coal situ- 
ation and declares that the price of coal this win- 
ter will be several times higher than it should be, 
placing the blame on private ownership of the 
mines and mentioning the Rockefellers, “extensive 
owners of such property,” as sharing the responsi- 
bility. We wonder what the price of coal would 
be if Mayor Hylan and his friends were in charge 
of operating and distribution? 


\ 


Young “Teddy” Speaks of Coal. 


- In the course of an address at an outing of the 
Monroe County supervisors near Rochester, N. Y., 
last week, Col. Theo. Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, touched upon coal matters in 
the course of his address. In this connection he 
said: 

“The country is faced at this time by as grave 
a crisis as it ever has faced. We are stared in 
the face by a coal famine. 

“T do not believe that the country knows what a 
coal famine would mean. In the sheltered, com- 
fort surrounded life of the average person, it is 
difficult to visualize disaster. Coal is necessary to 
produce and transport the milk that is used by the 
children in the great cities. Coal is necessary to 
produce the bread eaten by the people. Coal is 
necessary to make the clothes we wear on our 
backs. 

“Coal is interwoven with nearly everything we 
use in our daily life. Because we do not see it 
we do not realize this. But a few days ago in 
Washington, when speaking of the coal shortage, 
a man said to me: ‘If the coal fails I suppose 
we will have to use electricity to heat the house 
and cook our food.’ Without coal there would 
be no electricity in Washington. A coal famine 
would mean that industries would close, hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed would walk the 
streets of the cities, the farmers’ crops would rot 
on the ground, the food supplies would fail, the 
people would be without the necessities of life. 

“The President has striven earnestly to bring 
both strikes to an end.” 


- National Association Will Co-operate. 


Following a meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Coal Association at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Monday, President Ogle issued a statement in which 
he said: 

“This meeting was called particularly to consider 
the fuel situation confronting the industry and the 
public, developed by the continuation of strikes on 
the railroads and in the coal mines and to determine 
of what service the association might be in meeting 
any crisis that might present itself. 

“Committees are already at work in Washington 
co-operating with the Government on coal distribu- 
tion. The association stands ready to extend these 
efforts in any manner that may seem best in the public 


interest.” 





Bituminous mines can eventually surpass normal 
by a good margin, but anthracite mines can do little 
if any better than previous high monthly record. 





NOVA SCOTIA RELIEVES LAKE 
SHORTAGE 


Industries Facing Shutdown, However, Unless 


Shipments Increase. 





MILWAUKEE, Aug. 16—Nova Scotia coal shipped 
here via the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
is helping to relieve the coal shortage here, which is 
rapidly growing acute. In addition to the coal from 
Nova Scotia, it has been announced that 50,000 tons 
in addition to the 70,000 now under way will be 
assigned to Lake Michigan ports, under priority 
orders just issued. This coal comes from Lake 
Erie ports and will be used here for emergency only, 

With scarcely any coal moving, and the estimated 
needs of the Great Lakes region placed at 250,000 
tons weekly, industrial leaders here are becoming 
worried about the possibility of a general shut down 
of local factories, 

E, A. Uhrig, president of the Milwaukee-Western 
Fuel Co., has announced that his company purchased 
1,500 tons of Nova Scotia coal which will be available 
immediately for loading at Quebec. A coal carrier 
has been chartered by Mr. Uhrig and the coal is now 
on its way to Toledo, where an additional 1,500 tons 
will be picked up and cargoed to Milwaukee. 


Cardiff Prices. 


_ Approximate ruling prices of the various descrip- 
tions of Cardiff coals are as follows: 


Large. RPNOOB 
TS COMMA GULL AT YS aq ota vis sis evaniel her crash 30/— to 32/6 
SECONd eA GmiTaltias: ¢: ss ceelides saces.« 28/6 to 30/- 
Hesteicowmy olatile*. iit vileacds tab ane 28/6 to 30/- 
Othem bow Volatile) , jhscc sy concse ee 25/— to 27/6 
este Monmouthshires: 2 o..45-+ +> aee 29/— to 30/- 
Other Monmouthshires .............. 28/6 to 30/- 
PP ARUGIAMMEV. ALLEY SiC coc wa wieie enekatere ats clave 26/— to 27/6 
Olucinctignge at GiitS|e,.s co bakes ee deme 25/— to 29/- 

Smalls, 

EV OSMMCSECTINIS Ha, 25 «ceca sls at beltelo meme 20/— to 22/— 
TREE CAITISS © <.ch agicich aula techs Seer 18/6 to 20/— 
TEC WRTEEOTACES 2). x cacacta hate racy bert oath store 17/6 to 18/6 
WVWicd SIMECIOMNG ULES! Ig.c¢ i i.,c he eke wile Acvseerey aie chanes 25/— to 27/- 
WAVE eh SS eal CES Rane cad cab, OY 20/— to 21/- 


Bituminous Coals. 


No, 3 Rhondda Large (Forge Coal).. 29/— to 30/- 


No. 3 Rhondda Smith Small.......... 20/— to 22/6 
INamomnnondda- Large 4! Jy, 3st. citiiesitls 24/- to 26/- 
iNguennondda: ‘Simiall’ 5 sseedec es ccc 17/— to 18/- 
No. 2 Rhondda Run-of-Mine......... 20/— to 23/- 


Freights. 


The demand for tonnage is fairly brisk but with 
the best collieries full up with business it is difficult 
for them to take on extra vessels for loading and in 
the circumstances freights are irregular. Northern 
Range U. S. ports are ruling at 12/6 at which a 
good supply of tonnage is offering whilst West 
Italian rates are steady at around 12/— with Dakar — 
Algiers and Malta at approximately 11/— Gibraltar is 
worth about 16/3. Montreal is requiring tonnage at 
12/— but the demand for vessels is not heavy. 


One shipper of washery product makes an offer of 
tonnage on the following basis, $11 for nut, $9 for 
pea, $6.50-$7 for buckwheat, $4 for rice and $3 on 
barley. One of the larger firms is offering silt at 
$1 per ton, while buckwheat, designated “run of 
creek,” is offered at $6 per ton. 





Presuming that the bituminous mines generally 
get under way on Monday, the 2ist, the soft coal 
strike of 1922 will have lasted 143 days. 


DEPENDABLE | 
coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| General Notes 


The fuel situation is reported as especially acute 
at Fort Wayne and Lafayette, Ind. Steps are 
being taken to alleviate this situation. 


An opinion from the Department of Justice is 
that priority orders for coal issued under Classifi- 
cation No. 1 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, have preference over other orders which 
operators may have on their books. 


At Watertown, N. Y., a survey has been made 
of the tonnage delivered to the homes of the city 
and it is found that the supply aggregates from 
six to seven thousand tons, as compared with nor- 
mal domestic consumption of 50 to 60 thousand. 


Coal operators of western Pennsylvania have ar- 
ranged with the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the Pittsburgh experimental station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines to continue four 
fellowships and research work during the ensuing 
college year, 

Geo, H. Webb, State Fuel Administrator for 
Rhode Island, has applied to the committee for 
a considerable tonnage, coal to be distributed 
under the auspices of his committee in that state. 
Arrangements have been made for preliminary 
shipments of coal to Rhode Island pending further 
developments of the situation. 


Geo. Wolfe, secretary, Winding Gulf Operators’ 
Association, writes us that the information sent 
out relative to purchase of the Mead-Toliver prop- 
erty by Edward Cooper, as recently reported by 
him, is incorrect, although reaching the association 
through responsible channels, and sent to the press 
without doubt that it was strictly authentic. 


The former assistant secretary of the Charleston 
Y. M. C. A. has been engaged by J. L,~ Siler; 
Charleston, W. Va., president of the Birch Fork 
Coal Co. at Birchton; Raleigh :Co., W. Va., to 
supervise the plan of social welfare community 
work. A moving picture theatre and billiard hall 
will be built, playgrounds provided for the chil- 
dren and other means provided for the entertain- 
ment of the employes and their families. 


Senator William B. Mackay, Jr., of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., has been appointed a member of the 
committee that will regulate and allocate coal sup- 
plies in that state. Senator Mackay, it will be 
recalled, was the head of an investigation commit- 
tee which somewhat disturbed the New Jersey 
dealers a year ago, although after all discovering 
little that could be criticised, and nothing that 
could be made the subject of adverse action. 


The utilization of wood as fuel may eventually 
be at least a partial solution of the fuel problem 
for some of the cotton gins operating in Georgia, 
the Carolinas and other southern states. The 
special seasonal necessity for fuel is now beginning 
to be felt in the cotton seed oil industry of the 
South. Wood for fuel purposes may also be the 
solution of the fuel difficulties of tobacco growers 
in North Carolina, who are now asking for fuel 
for the purpose of drying tobacco. 


The General Policies Committee of Anthracite 
Operators has issued a circular explaining that the 
trouble in regard to lack of coal is not due to lack 
of conference between operators and miners, as 
is inferred by certain utterances by or on behalf 
of leaders of the union. It is stated that failure 
to resume production is due, and solely due, to 
the refusal of the representatives of the mine 
workers to consider any means of settlement ex- 
cept complete surrender to their demands. 

Possibly one feature to be mentioned as defi- 
nitely as anything in the much mixed situation of 
the day is the fact that few people realize what a 
great amount of coal is required for the country’s 
needs. Possibly it is well that such is the case, 
as were it know the great tonnage required daily 
apprehension would be more acute than it is under 
the present circumstances. The report that ten 
cargoes of British coal are bound for Boston 
seems to attract as favorable notice in the press 
as though the amount were half a million tons 
or so, 


The car supply situation on coal-carrying rail- 
roads in the Southern Appalachian district con- 
tinues to show improvement. The Virginian Ry. 
is reported as having about filled its requirements 
for employes. 


Danger of a strike on the Great Lakes has been 
avoided by an increase in wages to the extent of $15 
per month effective September lst. This gives fire- 
men on the lake steamers $95, as compared with $120 
paid at the peak of the high price era. 


The Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia RR. is now 
operating a gasoline car for passenger traffic between 
Chattanooga and Gadsden, a distance of 96 miles. 
There are many who think that such equipment will 
solve the railroads’ problem of branch line passenger 
traffic. 

A number of canneries in different small Vir- 
ginia towns have made urgent requests for fuel. 
In line with the policy to keep perishable food- 
producing industries going, and in view of the in- 
considerable coal tonnage necessary to the op- 
eration of the canning industry, the requirements 
of these concerns will be met. 


A leading insurance man of Pittsburgh has 
been appointed a member of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Commission. Perhaps this matter of draw- 
ing on outside lines is an aid to proper distribu- 
tion, but it would seem as though coal men best 
understood the coal situation. 


William T. Grier, chairman of the New Jersey 
State Fuel Commission, Trenton, N. J., formerly 
trafic manager of the Lehigh Valley, has conferred 
with Fuel Distributor Spencer relative to the taking 
of an inventory of the urgent fuel requirements in 
that state. He is also arranging for the financing 
of coal distribution in New Jersey in accordance with 
the plans of the central committee. 

The fuel administrations of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Iowa have joined 
with Minnesota in asking for priority for ship- 
ments to that territory and will co-operate in dis- 
tribution of supplies to the Northwest. The State 
of Wisconsin, however, in entering upon this 
arrangement, stipulated that 20 per cent of its 
allotment must be supplied to Lake Michigan 
docks rather than at the head of the Lakes. 


A cheerful note comes from Boston, where it is 
stated the elevated railroad interests, controlling sub- 
way and surface lines, as well as the elevated rail- 
road itself, have a coal tonnage sufficient to cover 
requirements to December 1st. The Boston Edison 
Co. has a 75 day supply on hand, with shipments of 
British coal en route to provide for 15 days addi- 
tional. At the beginning of the month the Boston 
& Maine and the New Haven had about 30 days’ sup- 
ply on hand, but the Boston & Albany is said to 
have two months’ supplies. 

J. Thompson Brown has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the explosives department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. to succeed the late 
Charles A. Patterson. Mr. Brown was first em- 
ployed by the du Pont company in 1903 and has 
been engaged in plant engineering and special and 
general operating work at the high explosives 
plants. He has held the positions of secretary to 
assistant director, manager of dynamite works, 
general superintendent of the high explosives di- 
vision, and finally assistant general manager of 
the department. He is a graduate of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and also took a course in en- 
gineering at Cornell University. 

The railway mechanical situation on coal-carry- 
ing lines in the Virginias, which has been hamper- 
ing the shipment of coal, continues to improve 
with the importation of mechanics from eastern 
and western lines. The requirements of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western 
systems are said to have been practically met, 
and mechanics are now being diverted to the 
Virginian Ry. Shipments of coal from south- 
eastern Kentucky are being retarded to some 
extent by conditions at Corbin, Ky., where more 
than 300 railway mechanical employes are said 
to have left their employment because of threats 
of violence. An unusual situation prevails in the 
western Kentucky field, where coal production is 
accelerated by the existence of a 100 per cent car 


supply. 


a 


It is stated that the Shipping Board now had 
vessels assigned to the importation of British co: 
at the rate of 10 shillings per ton. 8 


’Tis an old saying that “the pen is mightier 4] 
the sword,” and there can be no question but what t 
right sort of publicity was a big help to the mi 


Fuel supplies of the various branches of the 
eral Government have for some time been fairly 4 
assured and no especial efforts to safeguard t 
supplies are required just at this time. Naval 
reserves are said to be in especially good shape. 


From 80 to 90 cars of oil from the Southwest a 
being received at Youngstown daily for use in fi 
steel plants. One of the drawbacks discerned by fa 
seeing coal people is the opportunity for introductir 
of oil, an invasion that it may be hard to countera 


Various organizations representing the steam lau 
dry trade have set forth the fuel requirements 
that industry. They have been informed that ea 
laundry should take up with its state fuel committ 
the matter of fuel needs. Who will look after 4 
Chinamen ? 







Applicant for a strike-breakers’ job on a railro: 
was asked if he. had had any* mechanical trainin 
Yes, he said, he had worked in a coal mine and h.: 
gone on strike when a raise was refused. Willin 
ness to go on strike is apparently the first princif 
of mechanical training. 4 


Thirty cars of coal being hauled from non-H 
fields in Kentucky were uncoupled from a Mobile 
Ohio train, unloaded and the coal set afire by a croy 
of men at Percy near Sparta, Ill, on Sunday la: 
Sparta is about 45 miles northwest of Herrin. Ti 


force of a bad example seems to be illustrated. 





A South Carolina delegation conferred with 
Fuel Distributor relative to the situation in th 
state. The delegation declared that the matter | 
fuel distribution was progressing satisfactorily 
South Carolina and that available fuel supplies | 
being distributed to those industries where the 
was the most keen. ' 


Through Senator Spencer of Missouri, a 
quest has been presented for sufficient coal to it 
( 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cement plants in Missouri and Illinois, who 
under contract to furnish fifty tons of lime 
day for the purpose of purifying the water sup 
of the city of St. Louis. ' 


Purchases of British coal have had effect 
the exchange situation. Every item, it appears, 
matter how small, is studied nowadays, as the pot 
sterling slowly gets back to its former posit 
Comment is heard that the conditions are much i 
favorable for British finance than when ala 
amount of coal was being bought on this side. 


W. W. Battie & Co. report that the freight m 
ket has been very quiet since their last report, at 
during this period very few charters have been ¢ 
summated. In the New York market freight ra 
for steamers to move coal from the United Kingd 
to the States are weaker, owing to the scarcity 
orders, due to a great extent to interruption 
cable service. 


sure the continued operation of a | 
P 























Dealers in Canada have the advantage of havit 
inquiries for coal broadcasted by the U. S. Dep 
ment of Commerce free of charge. We notice 1 
F. R. Wadleigh, chief of the coal division, transm 
a circular covering an inquiry for two thousand t 
of stove or chestnut for a well-known dealer at Hal 
fax, N. S. If all the Canadian dealers who wish 
supply of anthracite avail themselves of the facilit 
of the Department of Commerce, Mr. Wadleigh 
doubtless be busy with this sort of we k) } 

Senator Swanson and Representatives Harri 
and Bland of Virginia, accompanied by Maj. Ale: 
ander Forward, State Fuel Administrator, | 
delegation of prominent citizens of the state, 
upon Fuel Distributor Spencer to ask that a specif 
allotment of coal be turned over to the Virginia com 
mittee for distribution among essential industries 1 
accordance with the plans of the federal organizatiot 
The suggestion was made by the central committe 
that an organization for the distribution of fuel st 
plies be formed in Virginia similar to that organi 
in other states, to co-operate with the State Fut 
Administrator. 
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Southern West Virginia operators are praised by could be just as useful on a higher cost basis, on Everybody's business is absolutely essential, 
rtain of their local papers for having done much a basis that does not constitute unfair competition from the owner’s standpoint at least. We note 


help the country through the recent coal strike for other districts. A Coal Labor Board will ad- that a delegation of motor company executives 


ficulties, and assurances are given that the same just this matter before long, for there is no reason __ will prepare a protest to Washington against the 
n-union and open shop operations will keep the for Pennsylvania being at a great disadvantage. ruling classifying the automotive industry as non- 
me fires burning this winter. Well, they helped The country needs the tonnage from the Keystone essential, but cannot most people wait until next 
spring before buying a new car? 


a certain extent, that is true enough, but they State. It cannot get along without it. 


tte WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 
1181 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 
Telephone 2504 Stagg 





Does the Work 


of Six to Ten Laborers 


Not our claim—but the report of one of many 
users of 






Yard and Pockets 


SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
163 6th St. and Gowanus Canal 
Telephone 4900 South 


FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Foot of Clinton St. and Jamaica Bay 
Telephone 761 Far Rockaway 
CEDARHURST (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Yard and Pockets 


Yard and Pockets 


Yard and Pockets 


The Haiss Path Digging Loader 


Handling sand, stone, coal, coke, ashes and other 
loose materials around your plant by hand, is ex- 
pensive. 


Haiss Loaders will cut the cost of doing this work and 
will do it more quickly. It is the mod- 








Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, N. Y. ern, efficient and economical means 


for handling loose materials. 









Ask for Bulletin 820 


The George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. 
New York 


“AIRMONT Portable Electric Mine Pump 


Is your best safeguard against water 














in the working places. 

Combines simplicity of design, com- 
pact build and sturdy con- 
struction with extremely 
light weight and low build. 
Pumps and parts are al- 
ways carried in stock 
ready for quick shipment. gees a a 


Established 1892 


Representatives 
throughout the 
world 





Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 
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MATERIALS*HANDEIN GYESOUIPMENT 


CLAM SH Buckets 


HEILNER & SON 




















ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. - 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 











Steamship Fuel Corporation 


SHIPPERS OF BEST GRADES OF 


' Scranton, Wyoming and Schuylkill 
ANTHRACITE COALS 


Pocahontas, New River, Miller Vein and Clearfield 
BITUMINOUS COALS 


General Office 


33 Rector Street, New York 


Law Building 
Norfolk, Va 


Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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General Notes 


By-product coal plants requesting fuel supplies 
are being asked to contribute the bulk of their 
coke production for domestic fuel requirements. 


In the week ending August 5th the mines of West 
Virginia, according to the West Virginia Coal As- 
sociation, produced 1,167,650 tons of coal, an increase 
of 43,350 tons over the preceding week. 

In Detroit the electric light situation has become 
serious by reason of the shortage of coal and cur- 
tailment of service impends, the company states, 
in event of supplies not being replenished soon. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania 
has issued an order sustaining priorities for the 
distribution of coal ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, following practically the same 
phraseology. 

The matter of provision of fuel supplies for all 
branches of the Federal Government has been en- 
trusted to Lieut.-Commander E, A. Cobey, U. S. 
N., who is a member of the Central Fuel Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

Coal production in the New River field is now 
on a somewhat higher level than during July and 
as the Chesapeake & Ohio is observing priority 
orders to a certain extent prices continue close to 
the Hoover figures, 

The Wilson & Kennedy Coal Co. of Sandoval, 
Ill., has been incorporated for $5,000 to conduct a 
wholesale and retail coal business. Hiram Wilson, 
Frank Kennedy, Geo. Heaver and S. D. Carrington 
are the owners of the company. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut has 
sent a questionnaire to each manufacturer, with a 
view to obtaining information relative to stocks of 
coal on hand. Inquiries in regard to availability of 
supples of fuel oil and wood are included. 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Phila- 
deiphia & Reading Railway (revenue) during the 
month of June amounted to 831,513 tons, com- 
pared with 1,217,580 tons in same month of 1921, 
a decrease of 386,067 tons, or 31.7 per cent. 

Settlement of the wage dispute between Nova 
Scotia coal mine operators and members of Dis- 
trict No. 26, United Mine Workers, was an- 
nounced at Sydney on the 13th. It was said that 
the threatened strike had been definitely called off. 

One of the particular features of interest at De- 
troit is the fact that despite the railroad facilities 
and mine ownership which it was supposed grant- 
ed the Ford Motor Works immunity from coal 
difficulties, the plant has only two weeks’ supply 
on hand. 

The Schuler Coal Mining Co., Alpha, Ill, was 
incorporated last week for $500,000 to mine and deal 
in coal. Those interested in the company are Hugh 
Schuler, John Schuler, Charles Schuler and Jacob 
Scheib. Offices will be maintained in Alpha, IIl., 
and Davenport, Ia. 

Applications for coal supplies to enable the con- 
tinued operation of various public utilities in the 
State of New York are reaching the Federal Fuel 
Distribution Committee. The needs of electric 
traction corporations in New York City have been 
given immediate attention. 

Upon receipt of paper subscribers should make 
a point to read it promptly, for as one man says, 
“Subscribers must remove the shell from the egg 
before they can eat it.’ So remove the wrapper 
promptly and get the news while it is news. Then 
it will be all the more interesting, 

The O. K. Lumber & Fuel Co. has succeeded the 
Twin City Fuel Co., at Neenah, Wis. This is a 
reorganization and incorporation of the old con- 
cern with the officers remaining the same. The 
capital of the company is $50,000 and in addition to 
coal, lumber and building materials will be handled. 

A service charge of 20 cents per net ton of coal 
handled will be made by the Delaware commission 
to cover its necessary expenses. A coal question- 
naire, designed to obtain information essential to 
the proper distribution of coal in Delaware, has 
been forwarded to all public utilities, public insti- 
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In order that subscribers may get the news 
promptly we do all that is possible to insert the 
latest, most up-to-date material, and keep a con- 
stant watch on the paper until it is delivered to 
the post office in time to be put on trains leaving 
New York promptly after printing, to insure early 
delivery. 


The U. S. Geological Survey reports that on 
April 1st the country had accumulated a record 
supply of soft coal—nearly 65,900,000 tons. It is 
indeed fortunate that the tonnage was so great, 
although probably few in the trade were inclined 
to take that view of the matter at the opening of 
the season. 


Last week the C., L. & W. Coal Co., Fairmont, 
controlled by Alex. R. Watson, purchased the 
capital stock of the Farnum Coal Co., which op- 
erates a plant near Shinnston, Harrison County, 
W. Va. There are sixty-five acres of Pittsburgh 
coal land in the tract and the mine loads eight 
cars of coal a day. 


Note our allusion to credit at the companies’ 
stores being a big factor in prolonging the strike. 
Operators knew it was against the interests of 
the trade in general, but everyone wanted to have 
an old reliable crew on hand for work when re- 
sumption occurred. Consequently, the reliable 
workers were taken care of to a great extent. 


Many suggestions are made as to substitute 
fuel to be used during the impending coal short- 
age. A. G, Spalding & Bro., sporting goods 
makers, say that they will burn leather scraps and 
similar rubbish. It is stated that they started 
saving them when it became apparent that the 
fuel shortage would become acute, and that they 
now have a two months’ supply on hand. 


In reply to a joint telegram from the Governors 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin and Jowa, the Governor of West Virginia 
replies that West Virginia was exceeding its war- 
time activities until the railroad strike became so 
acute as to affect locomotive power, and adds that 
the state is now in a position to increase output 
greatly if car service is provided by the railroads. 


Thirty-five towns in Southern Illinois, including 
Duquoin, will be without lights this week unless a 
supply of coal can be secured immediately for the 
power plant of the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company in Saline County. This public utility in 
the heart of the coal producing territory of Illinois, 
reports stocks of coal a rock bottom and future 
supplies uncertain owing to rail and mine strikes. 


L. W. Potter, State Fuel Administrator for 
Michigan, conferred last week with the Fuel Dis- 
tributor relative to obtaining sufficient coal to 
meet the requirements of various public utilities 
and branches of the municipal government in De- 
troit, including the city railway system, which is 
muinicipally owned. It was asked that 83,750 
tons be provided for these purposes in the near 
future. 


The problem of transporting coal supplies from 
Kentucky and the Virginias up the Great Lakes 
before the suspension of navigation is being given 
serious attention by the Federal Fuel Committee. 
A tentative figure of 250,000 tons per week has 
been agreed upon for immediate movement, but 
this figure may be changed at any time as the 
situation may be reflected in the daily figures on 
coal production and movement. 


The Pocahontas Operators’ Association, Bluefield, 
W. Va., has turned over its general assembly room 
for the use of the committee of Government officials 
having charge of distribution. A navy officer repre- 
senting the federal fuel distributor is in charge, 
assisted by a representative of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, representatives of the railroads 
concerned and W. E. E. Koepler; A. B. Rawn, C. C. 
Morfit, W. Gaston Caperton and George Wolfe, 
representing the operators. 

Ten thousand pounds sterling to aid American 
miners in the present coal strike, to be subscribed 
by the various national miners’ unions, was recom- 
mended in a resolution adopted by the congress of 
the international miners’ organizations meeting at 
Frankfort-on-Main, The resolution expressed sym- 
pathy for the aims of the American strikers, The 
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congress decided against restriction of the coal shi 





ments to America, which was proposed to aid ft 
American miners in their fight. 

A sign of impending prosperity is seen in th 
issuance of a circular by a representative finance 
house relative to the Erie as a speculative oppe 
tunity. It is stated that in “no bull market du 
ing the past 20 years, with the exception of 19] 
has Erie common failed to sell in the neighbo 
hood of 40. In the advance of that year, the 
road shares, as a whole, had little participation. 
Apparently it is thought that the time is ripe fo 
another advance in Erie stock. 


The coal business seems to have developed th 
need for legal services almost as much as has tl 
railroad business in recent years. Now it is no 
ticed an interesting point arises as to whether t 
shippers of river coal have to pay tax on anthraci 
production as required by the law of 1921. It i 
claimed that as this coal was mined years ago, an 
has been carried. to its present resting place b 
freshets transpiring during a long term of years 
it is not subject to taxation under the laws app! 
ing to mining at the present time. 


In a published interview Ford R. Cate, re 
senting the wholesale interests of Detroit, worl 
ing in conjunction with the local fuel adminis 
tion, announced purpose of getting all the coa 
they can for Detroit, getting more than they nee 
and in the event of any excess turning it over t 
the rest of the State. Probably that will be t 
policy of other sections; to try to get a | 
more than is necessary in order to be on the saf 
side. The ultimate source of authority will hav 
a difficult task indeed to withstand importunities 


Figures will now be prepared in lavish mood she 
ing how much has been lost by the coal strike. OQ 
course, such an affair involves considerable loss, bu 
the figures can generally be ‘discounted to a conside 
able extent. Even in the anthracite regions 
would probably have been some short-time operations 
by reason of the precarious condition of the trade 
the opening of the season. In nearly all bitumino 
districts there would have been considerable idle f 
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These circumstances must be taken into consideratiot 
in figuring the losses to miners and operators alike 


The New York Call, the socialist publicatio 
prints a Washington story to the effect that Mo; 
Alexander, chairman of the General Federation 0 
Employers, National Industrial Conference Boa 
was one of the close advisers of the President 
during the early weeks of the rail strike, and p: 
viously as an expert on the settlement of the coal 
strike. He is quoted as being responsible for 1 
idea that with armed protection to men who wei 
willing to work everything could be settled. 1 
story goes on to say that as his advice has hae 
such disastrous political results, he is no longer it 
the favored councils of the administration. — 


Governor Cox, in an address at Springfie 
Mass., last week, pronounced the coal strike 
a challenge to the American people. That is t 
enough, the proposition was, “Pay our price 
freeze.” The Governor expressed the convicti 
that the people would support the Gove nmemn 
in its determination to protect the rights of he 
men to work and live, but the trouble with it | 

: . 








proposition is that nobody free of union dom 
tion wanted to work in the coal mines and co! 
sequently protection was of no material advantage 
Such few strike-breakers as might be gathered to 
gether would never have produced the tonne 
required. : a 
The question as to increase in depreciation © 
boilers when oil is used as fuel has become quit 
an important topic with the engineering fraterm 
Some claim that boilers fired with oil show mor 
depreciation than those fired with coal, on a coun 
of-extreme heat applied within a limited radius 
others take a compromise position and declare flia 
it all depends upon the nature of the burners ie 
are used, and that the form and nature of th 
flame applied should be carefully studied. Buta 
the scientific adjustment of burners is probabl, 
too much to expect from the ordinary fireman, } 
is probable that there is a°talking point for th 
coal man in the matter of damage to boilers 
use of oil, i 
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Now On Sale 
SAWARD’S ANNUAL 


Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics. 


Embracing details relative to Output, Prices, 
Freight Rates (railroad and ocean), Trans- 
portation, Exports and Export Prices, Rates 
for Mining, Trade Conditions and Other De- 
tails of Importance to the Coal Man, Whole- 
sale and Retail, and Shippers and Exporters. 


LARGER THAN EVER—256 PAGES. 
Worth Many Times the Price. 
You Need It Now. You Will Need It Later. 


PRICE $2.50 


F. W. SAWARD . 
15 Park Row New York 


Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 


the accelerator 
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Glogora Coal Co. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


North East Coal Co. 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 


and Domestic 
Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
Eagle—By Product Coking 


Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Audit 
60 Wall Street,, New York Saint Marys, Pa. aint Marys, Pa. Me 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Pennsylvania Office: General Sales Office: 
St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


Canada Office: 


E. RUSSELL NORTON 


BOSTON 











90 West St., New York 














JOHNSON & CO., Inc. srrumnous COAL 


| PARDEE BROTHERS & CO., Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 


NEW YORK 





THRACITE 


Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 





90 West Street, NEW YORK 
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RETAILERS’ HARD TASK 


Mr. Clark Sees Trying Time Ahead for the 
New England Trade. 


In a letter to members of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, President W. A. Clark 
says: 


We may well plan now for the situation as it 
will be from September on, face the music which 
will wear our nerves and exhaust our supply of 
good nature. We retail coal dealers will, as 
usual, be obliged to stand the burden of public 
censure, We will be told hundreds of times that 
we should have known the strike would last and 
a great shortage ensue. 


The public did not buy during April, May or 
June, when many had a fair stock on hand. The 
public would not have borne the burden of your 
losses if you had had a big stock and the strike 
had ended June first as was expected. Today 
the public will not buy pea size because they 
“have not been accustomed to do so.” 


The public insists on stove, egg or nut, and 
when told these sizes are not available or to be 
had only in a limited way, “they will wait.’ Soon, 
perhaps, there will be no such bountiful supply 
of pea, Then these same people will come back 
and remind us of our offer, with much talk of 
what we said of the supply. You all know the 
story. 

There are probably two million tons of anthra- 
cite in New England today. We need eleven to 
twelve million tons, but the two million tons are 
not in the yards of the dealers but in private bins 
of the forehanded who realized it was better to 
be safe at some expense for insurance. There 
were a few dealers in our territory, very few, who 
put in a considerable tonnage previous to April 
first. 


In view of the outcome, these dealers and the 
communities they serve may be considered 
fortunate. It is interesting, however, to recall 
how worried many of them were in May. The 
public refused to buy and the prospect of resump- 
tion of work seemed good according to the news 
accounts. Some, in fact, disposed of considerable 
tonnage at special concession in price. They had 
cold feet. 


Today it is different, A coal shortage of the 
most serious nature is confronting us. No man 
or group can prevent it, and if the miners returned 
to work tomorrow, the New England situation 
would be bad. 


Time to Begin Preparations. 


We must, on our part, work in harmony with 
the authorities in our respective communities. It 
is not too early for plans to be prepared, the 
machinery oiled and the ground-work done. We 
do not know when the mines will resume opera- 
tions, but we do know there will be a lot of 
trouble in the larger cities and a proportionate 
amount in the smaller communities. 

The well-to-do will want and insist on having 
more coal than equity permits. It is always so. 
We should arrange with the authorities to assume 
the burden of protecting the dealers’ stocks from 
such attacks, somewhat in the manner the busi- 
ness was handled during the Fuel Administration. 

It is quite apparent that New England coal 
dealers as a class are becoming worried over what 
the future has in store for them, not as individuals 
but as public servants who are expected to per- 
form a service. None of us know at this time 
just how the producing companies will deal with 
us. We understand that one and possibly more 
have notified their customers that it will be neces- 
sary for them to enter orders each month, that 
they have booked only 1/12 of the orders placed 
already, 

This procedure, if followed, will force you to 
buy a larger tonnage than normal from the inde- 
pendent operators, and we must remember that 
the independent operator is obliged to market all 
sizes, and he will no doubt require you to take a 
percentage of pea and No. 1 buckwheat with your 


stove, egg and chestnut. Then it will be neces- 
sary for you to insist that the consumer buy these 
sizes. We have advocated dealers buying pea 
size now when they can get it as a precautionary 
measure, but we should be conservative and bear 
in mind that we must plan to take more pea coal 


RAILROADS NEGLIGENT 


In Face of Competition They Have No 
Thought But for Parsimony. 


In connection with reference pro and con re- 
garding railroad service, might not the steady 
retreat of the railroad interests with regard to 
passenger service on all except the most impor- 
tant through routes be referred as a source of 
unpopularity and loss of revenue as well? 


Instead of devising some new means of serving 
the public quickly, efficiently and at moderate cost, 
service, none too great at any time, has been per- 
mitted to deteriorate in the face of competition. 
Every backward step means stronger competition 
by motor vehicles and apparently in the end the 
railroads will be restricted to commuter travel 
and long distance business almost entirely. Travel 
for short distances on business or pleasure shows 
little advance. 


With a right of way established and a roadbed 
that must be maintained in good condition to 
permit the passage of heavily loaded coal cars, 
branch lines should be able to furnish passenger 
service that would discourage all competition, but 
apparently the railroad managements think of no 
system of operation beyond utilization of the long 
heavy steam train suitable for main line work, and 
if there is only enough travel to fill one long train 
daily, that is all that is run, and the result is that 
many prospective passengers could walk to their 
destination in less time than would be spent in 
waiting for the train. 


Labor Not Friendly to Change. 


Labor union arrangements are a feature to be 
considered. The railroad motor car has en- 
countered some obstacles in this direction, but 
eventually something like the one-man trolley 
must be devised if the local service on some lines 
is not to be wiped out altogether. 


A remarkable example of failure to so exploit 
facilities as to develop traffic is to be seen in the 
case of the Putnam Division of the New York 
Central which now furnishes less in the way of 
Passenger service than it did 20 years ago; and 
instead of endeavoring to build up its service and 
make the most of its opportunities has withdrawn 
its New York terminal to a less convenient place 
than it was established in more than 40 years ago. 
Every decrease in business has, apparently, been 
followed by a greater decrease in facilities. 


On an adjacent division of the road such 
ponderous equipment is used that the running time 
between stations, close together as they are, is 
more than it was in the days of Horace Greeley, 
when he used the Harlem division to reach his 
country home at Chappaqua. Heavy cars and 
locomotives are in service that might properly be 
utilized on a trans-continental line with at least 
30 miles between stations, and as indicated, not 
only has no improvement in service been made, 
but the speed is slower than it was in the 70s. 


Is it any wonder that the railroads find busi- 
ness taken away from them by the automobile? 
What would be thought of a storekeeper who 
rendered poorer and poorer service in the face 
of growing competition? And, yet, railroads are 
always complaining that they are oppressed; like 


some ne’er-do-wells that claim they “never had 
a chance.” 





The Acme Coal Co., Shinnston, W. Va., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. It is 
to carry on a wholesale coal business, Incorporators 
are Basil H. Lucas and T, W, Brackman, of Shinns- 
ton; George W. Simpson, of Johnstown, Pa, L. C. 
Crile and also A, M, Leonard, of Clarksburg, 


A MODEL RETAIL PLANT — 


New Pocket at Gloucester, Mass., Embodi 
Up-to-Date Facilities. : 


Carver, Macomber & West, Inc., coaling plas 
engineers at 261 Franklin street, Boston, Mas 
have recently designed and are now constructin 
with their own forces a coaling plant on Whitt 
more street, in Gloucester, for the John Alde 
Coal Co. This plant when completed will have 
discharging capacity of from ten to twelve cai 
a day from the cars to an elevated pocket wit 
total storage capacity of 1,350 tons. 


The plant as designed represents the most moc 
ern arrangement for quickly, efficiently and ecc 
nomically unloading cars to elevated storage an 
pocket and for loading trucks for delivery to th 
consumer practically without hand labor. 


The plant, as designed, is so arranged as t 
practically eliminate breakage of hard coal whi 
it is being put through the plant, and facilities ar 
provided for bagging coal as it is drawn from th 
pocket, so that those orders which are require 
to be bagged can be taken care of without ex 
cessive rehandling. 


The plans call for the construction of a concret 
track hopper fitted with an automatic feede: 
which permits the handling of either hard or soi 
coal without the use of hand labor other tha 
the setting the car over the track hopper an 
opening the hopper of the car. 


+ 


Construction and Equipment. 


The pocket construction is of Southern har 
pine throughout and is subdivided into nine bin 
to hold the various sizes and grades of coal. Th 
pocket is filled by the use of a V-bucket elevator 
conveyor, operated electrically, which carries th 
coal to the proper height from the track hoppe 
and conveys it along the top of the pocket, dis 
charging it into the required bin down a spira 
lowering chute to prevent breakage. | 

The pocket is erected on heavy concrete foot 
ings, carried down below frost, and each of th 
pocket posts is anchored to the footings. : 

The pocket is fitted with three driveways fo 
trucks, each driveway being equipped with load 
ing chutes, gates, and screens, so that the drive 
can without assistance obtain a load of clean 
screened coal in from one to three minutes. | 

At one end of the pocket a bagging platforn 
and facilities for bagging coal have been planned 

Other facilities to be provided include the in 
stallation of a twenty-ton auto-truck scale a 
office building, and also facilities for handling 
sand, gravel and loam. 

The plant, when completed, will materially j 
crease the transportation efficiency of the truck. 
delivering coal to the consumers and will spe et 
up to the maximum the discharging of coal ca 
eliminating demurrage and freeing the cars fo 
return to the mine. 

The operation of the plant will be as ne 
automatic as it is possible to make it, reduci 
manual labor to the minimum and making me 
sible to give perfect service to the purchasers 0 
coal from this plant. 


Ohio Ports; Shipments. 


Shipments of coal from Lake Erie ports forth 
season to end of July were: [ 













Port 1920 1921 1922. 
Toledo... 1,810,986 4,479,983 3,218.80 
Sandusky ...... 404,968 822,344 1,003.86 
Eturony eee 857,566 1,046,294 a 
TPoraniaae en 1,224,327 1,653,194 33, 
Cleveland ...... 249,530 1,641,991 67,34 
Ashtabula ...... 946,529  1,428.231 93,5 
Conneant) seen 1,122,569 599,563 59,3 
Erie -Qhbeee, 112,434 747,219 597 

Totalutieae 6,728,909 13,418,819 


4,544.51 
| 





w 

Ordinarily coal pays as well as any other freig 

and there will doubtless be boats enough availab 

if the American trade in British coal becomes 
established factor, 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., AUGUST 26, 1922 


THE MARKET SITUATION 


The great point of the week has been, of 
yurse, the resumption of work at the soft 
yal mines throughout a great extent of terri- 
wry. One by one various producers have 
gned up, until now the settlement is nearly 
mmpleted. Last week there was some re- 
imption of work on Friday and Saturday, but 
ven at plants that did resume, tonnage pro- 
uced was small. Many of the superstitious 
nong the foreigners, and natives as well, ob- 
scted to returning to work on Friday, realiz- 
ig the perils of the mines and having a thought 
; to the first few days perhaps being a more 
ingerous period, in view of the long idleness 
id the opportunity for accumulation of gas. 
aturday being a half-day there was not much 
mnage put out, but it is thought that the cur- 
mt week will show an improvement, 
Railroad difficulties offset such increase of 
roduction as was accomplished in some dis- 
icts last week, and on the whole the output 
as about the same. Certainly it was no more 
id the prospect is that there will be but a 
radual increase for some little time to come. 
Washington authorities are quoted as pre- 
cting an output of nine millions tons a week 
on, but the railroad situation will have to 
aprove much before such a volume of busi- 
2ss can be handled. At present transportation 
fficulties are acute on all except a few of the 
(ore prosperous roads, and even if the well- 
juipped initial carriers succeed in moving coal 
‘om the mines in good volume, there will 
‘obably be difficulty encountered in getting 
ick empty cars from delivery lines and re- 
ote branches generally. 

The return of three of the most prominent 
lilroad presidents from European trips may 
we a beneficial effect in bringing to a satis- 
ictory conclusion the long continued negotia- 
ons with regard to the shopmen’s affairs, but 
the present time matters are in a jam, as 
i€ saying goes, and until a settlement is ar- 
ved at production will be restricted, 


There has been a great deal of comment with . 


‘ference to the advance in pay to the extent of 
) per cent, authorized by the Steel Corpora- 
on. It is a many-sided feature and one 
rectly affecting business affairs and com- 
ercial comment generally. One point, of 
vurse, a feature that may be lost sight of, is 
‘at promptly upon the adverse turn of the 
le manifesting itself, the steel companies 
ade radical reductions in wages, particularly 
i 





the independent producers, who probably cut 
wages too low. Now there is a return to a 
better level, though not to the full peak of war- 
time conditions, and it is deemed certain that 


‘this forecasts a firm belief in the prosperity of 


the near future. 

. There may also be a measure of diplomacy 
ii the move, a step to put independent pro- 
ducers ina hole. Two of them by additions in 
recent years have become quite large. Some 
measure of restriction may be in order and as 
wages are more or less determined by the big 
company, and as the small ones can less afford 
to pay high rates, it may be thought that the 
prevalence of a high schedule will make the 
road of competing interests a little more dif- 
ficult to travel at an aggressive pace. 

The increase also applies to the mine work- 
ers of the steel companies and this develops a 
situation that makes it hard for the operators 
in the Pittsburgh field, who have been making 
an earnest, praiseworthy fight against union 
domination. It is said that the steel people pay 
an increase to forestall the spread of unionism 
at plants, but from the coal trade standpoint 
the move comes at an unfavorable moment. 
With the U. M. W. having won a great victory 
at Cleveland, both the shopmen and hard coal 
miners will make a great point of the Steel 
Corporation advance. Neither one of the con- 
tending organizations will say anything about 
the severe, drastic reductions made by the Steel 
Corporation during the time the hard coal 
miners were enjoying top-notch wages, but 
the 20 per cent increase will stand out promin- 
ently in all comment. It is further stated that 
as the increase followed the settlement of the 
bituminous strike, there was an anticipation 
that the steel people feared loss of labor 
through a return to the mines of men who had 
sought temporary employment in other lines, 

Surprise is expressed that the Morgan in- 
terests, so prominent in steel and coal, as well 
as railroads, did not apparently use their in- 
fluence against the move. But in conclusion 
it can be said that Judge Gary has shown great 
generalship on several occasions and the future 
will perhaps reveal a good reason for the action 
on his part that has so much disturbed many of 
the coal people. 

Notwithstanding some apprehension as to 
protracted discussions, protests, etc., it is found 
that most of the unionized districts have now 
signed the Cleveland agreement, and tonnage 
will probably tax railroad facilities within a few 
days. In certain non-union districts recognition 


of the «nion will be insisted upon and return 
to work will be made to devolve upon that. 
Members of the Pittsburgh association have 
refused to sign the Cleveland agreement, as it 
involves continuance of the check-off, but they 
have agreed to pay the old rate of wages, an 
arrangement that has been refused by Lewis. 

In view of resumption, market demand has 
not been strong and prices have slid off. Some 
seem to have an innocent idea as to the Govern- 
ment supplying coal from some mysterious and 
invisible source. The facts of production and 
consumption seem to be overlooked. As a 
result, it is probable that there will be a sharp 
upward reaction in prices, 

The arrival of English coal is a feature of 
the seaboard trade. Buying was reported light 
after the initial rush, but already reports are 
heard of the full amount of available Septem- 
ber tonnage being spoken for. This illustrates 
that the amount of coal that can be received 
from the other side is not very large propor- 
tionately. \Ve have several times pointed out 
that the country requires at least a million and 
a half tons oi soft coal daily, and in the light 
of this fact, receipts from abroad are but the 
proverbial “drop in the bucket.” 

Although there is already allusion made to an 
early resumption of the anthracite conference, 
the breaking up thereof on Tuesday last can- 
not be regarded as other than a serious matter. 
Responsibility is put upon the miners for their 
refusal to accept arbitration, but the publicity 
on behalf of the operators, has been handled 
in such a way that it is probable that news of 
the arbitrary stand by Lewis and his confreres 
will not travel very far nor sink very deep. 
With only 30 or 40 days intervening before the 
time of early frost in the Northern states, the 
situation is critical and is only made more 
tolerable by wonderful optimism in certain 
quarters. Some coal men say, “Nobody is 
suffering for coal now.” Some consumers say, 
“We can get it when we want it.” Such ex- 
pressions serve to carry us along and shorten 
up the period of trouble. Of course, no one 
is suffering for coal now, but practically half 
of the year’s supply should have been dis- 
tributed to dealers and consumers in the five 
months between April lst and September Ist, 
giving the companies an opportunity to store 
up some reserve the latter part of the year. 

All are at a loss, apparently, as to what the 
next move will be and some fear a Government 
order to start the mines at any cost... The 
people must have coal from the anthracite 
mines, for bituminous coal, none too plentiful, 
will not meet their needs. The anthracite 
miners are holding out wonderfully well and 
naturally are encouraged by the results at 
Cleveland. Even more stubbornness may de- 
velop as they realize that they have lost be- 
tween three and four months’ work, as the 
necessary idleness this year would not have 
exceeded four to six weeks, 

Long-term agreements with regard to hard 
coal wages are of course dangerous, in view 
of the situation on small sizes in the face of 
bituminous competition. An insistence thereon 
looks like a high-handed method of securing 
Government control by blackmail or blackhand 
methods, measures that may cause the public 
to freeze unless the Government will guarantee 
the miners long term employment at the present 
scale, a five-year agreement being the first 
proposition in the recent parley. Just as cer- 
tain real estate owners asked for five or 
even ten-year leases at top prices, so have the 
anthracite miners sought to perpetuate the 
most generous terms of employment they have 
ever had. 
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Bituminous Buyers Hold Off on Strength of Strike Settlement and Prices Sag— 
Breaking Off of Anthracite Negotiations a Shock to Trade. 


The breaking off of anthracite wage negoti- 
ations last Tuesday came as a distinct Shock to 
the retail trade, for the opinion had been quite 
generally entertained that the Philadelphia 
conference was the final step in bringing the 
five months’ suspension to a close. It was be- 
lieved that the miners were so anxious for 
peace that they would agree to return to work 
at the old wages until April 1st and leave the 
question of the further continuation of that 
scale in the hands of an arbitration board, as 
proposed by the operators. 

But neither the fairness of this plan nor a 
decent regard for the public welfare made any 
appeal to the union leaders, and the tie-up 
seems likely to continue for a while. longer. 
No doubt the statements attributed to spokes- 
men for both sides that there is little prospect 
of any hard coal being mined next winter were 
not put forth in all seriousness. In any event, 
they are not taken seriously by people who hold 
the view that before the Government would 
permit such a catastrophe to come to pass the 
authorities would take over the colleries and 
give the miners anything they demand in order 
to get them back to work, 

But more time will elapse before such drastic 
steps are taken, if it becomes necessary to re- 
sort to them, and meanwhile autumn is at 
hand and retailers have little or nothing to give 
their customers, either in the way of coal or 
assurances as to when they will be able to fill 
orders. More thought is being given to the 
necessity of using bituminous as a domestic 
fuel, and it is probable that unless anthracite 
mining is resumed soon many dealers will buy 
more or less soft coal. Coke would be prefer- 
able, but that is almost as scarce as anthracite 
in many places. 

Figures compiled by State and local authori- 
ties throughout the East reveal the extent to 
which retail stocks have shrunk during the 21 
weeks that mining has been suspended. Even 
in communities that are the best off, supplies 
on hand are only sufficient to carry along con- 
sumers who require coal summer and winter. 
Those who use it only for heating will have to 
be taken care of out of current receipts. In 
Greater ‘New York bituminous coal and coke 
are being substituted for steam sizes to a large 
extent in the case of business buildings, hotels, 
etc. 

About the only thing.in the way of steam 
sizes regularly available in the local market is 
some river barley, which is offering on the 
basis of $2.50 to $4 at point of shipment, de- 
pending on degree of preparation, if any. An 
occasional lot of some other size comes on the 
market, one shipper recently quoting $17 
alongside for a boatload of pea, and another 
asking $14 for a cargo of No. 1 buckwheat. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The weakness in the bituminous market as 
compared with two or three weeks ago is due 
more to lack of demand than to any great 
increase in the supply. Consumers are holding 
off on the ground that the partial settlement of 
the strike foreshadows a further slump, and 
that it would be foolish to buy at present levels 
when they can get coal cheaper by waiting a 
little while. 


Trade Conditions at New York 






They were strengthened in this belief around 
the middle of the week when news was received 
that the Central Pennsylvania operators had 
signed up with the union on the basis of the 
Cleveland agreement and that in the course of 
the next few days most of the union mines in 
that district would be turning out pretty close 


to a normal production. The same is true of 
the Fairmont district, where the operators were 
even more prompt in accepting the miners’ 
terms. 

Next week will unquestionably see a big 
increase in tonnage mined, and while consum- 
ers take it for granted that good coal will soon 
be selling for $5.00 or less, many in the trade 
anticipate that the present slump will be only 
temporary. They point out that soon after 
resumption becomes general a serious car 
shortage may be expected, and if this coincides 
with an increase in orders as buyers are forced 
into the market by exhaustion of stocks, it may 
very easily happen that a sharp upward re- 
action will occur. Not only will consumers 
want tonnage for current use, but to build up 
their winter’s reserves. 

Numerous confiscations are reported on 
some roads, particularly the B. & O. In fact, 
so much of the tonnage shipped on other than 
priority business is being taken by the carriers 
for their own use that it is never certain that 
a shipment not consigned to a public utility 
will get through to destination. If this prac- 
tice is continued the ordinary consumer with- 
out a good reserve supply will soon be hard 
pressed to keep going. And the point has now 
been reached where ‘good- sized stock piles are 
few and far between. 

Prices range from about $5.25-$5.50 on B. 
& O. Pool 11 and unclassified coal to $6.75 or a 
little higher for the best grades of low volatile. 
B. & O. Pool 10 is commanding around $5.75- 
$6.00, with similar tonnage originating on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bringing about 25 cents 
over these figures. There is very little Pool 9 
available, but when any comes on the market 
it is usually offered at $6.50-$7.00. Low-sul- 
phur gas coal is quoted at $6.25 to $6.50, and 
high-volatile steam coal ranges from $5. 25 to 
$5, 75. 

Tonnage standing at the local piers shows 
only a slight increase, averaging between 500 
and 600 cars, and prices range from $10.50 to 
SIT SO tg b. 

Southern coal is being offered locally at 
$11.25 to $11.50 alongside in coastwise barges 
for a mixture of Pools 1 and 2, half and half. 
Not much of this coal is coming to this market 
except on contract. 

British coal for September shipment can be 
had at $9.00-$9.25 c. i. f., free discharge, for 
Welsh Admiralties, around $8.75 for best gas 
grades, and from $8.35 to $8.60 for ordinary 
steam grades. While a million and a half tons 
or more of British coal has been bought for 
shipment to this side, and between 400,000 and 
500,000 tons has already arrived at United 
States and Canadian ports, little new business 
is being placed at present because of inability 
to obtain prompt shipment. 
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and will fight their way out, even as one or two of 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATIO 


Cool Weather Results in Public Anxie Ly 
Soft Coal Trade Far from Satisfactory. 


There is much disappointment registered by the 
tail section of the trade, on account of the strike 
being called off in time to begin work shortly. 7 
stage seemed to have been set for the passing on" 
present suspension into history, but the hitch in tt 
negotiations has sent all hopes a-glimmering fo 
time being. 

There is now the possibility that the strike 
considerably prolonged as a result of the refusal 
miners to accept arbitration. A recent visitor to th 
region who purposely sounded sentiment among tf 
workers comes back with the story that the men a 
willing to resume at the old wage, but it must be fo 
a term of years, and that they will positively refi ; 
to ratify for any short period. 

The sentiment generally hereabouts is that hed 
wage has been offered to the miners and for this rea 
son the retailers are informing their trade that th 
is little hope of a price reduction. They point : 
that the only chance of a reduction is in the shor 
term agreement, that is to the end of March 31st ne 
and with a commission appointed to get immedia 
in action to determine the wage after that 
based upon a full investigation of production cost: 
and profits. ' 


Cit 


Householders Seeking Coal. 


The past week has been a somewhat trying one it 
the retail trade, as more consumers than at any } 
have been urging for delivery. Much of — 
been brought about by the cool wave that settled u 
the city the past week. While it was not cool e 
to cause the lighting of fires, the temperature r 
ing about 55, it was sufficient to make people realiz 
that coal burning days were around the corner, ; 
they, as a consequence, got in touch with the retail 
In addition to this the vacation season is fast running 
to the end and this will bring another influx 
people with empty coal bins who will want to kno 
what they are going to do for coal this winter. — 

Dealers are prepared for deliveries as they 
have been before. All summer has been spent 
furbishing up equipment and getting yards in fir 
class condition. Most of them also have arran 
for the order in which deliveries will be made, but 
of this will no doubt be upset by not receiving ¢ 
in the manner wanted. 

Much of the best trade of the retailers is 
filling cellars of houses of the well-to-do and 
the strike end soon the hope is expressed that t 
can possibly make good headway on this trade. 1 
practice of this trade is to pay when all the 
in, but if the dealers are compelled to put in 
tons at a time it means the tying up of conside 
money until full delivery has been made. 

To offset this condition, however, they will 
more be able to place their business on a cash 
as there is no question that the cash will be ne 
before delivery is made. Even now when th 
nothing to be had but pea coal, the retail 
usually able to collect the cash almost without ask 
ing for it, : a 

Bituminous Situation. 

The bituminous situation is far from satisf 
although it is believed that the production is 
up, but this by the very nature of things is extre 
slow. Each day brings reports of additional ope 
ations getting under way, especially those with not j 
union men, as there seems to be no hesitancy now 
of paying the full union scale to these workers 

It is the railroad situation that remains the 
boo to better coal deliveries, as there is ha 
mine operating that could not send out mor 
were it not for the continuance of the railroad 
men’s strike. However, even this situation is b 
to improve before long, especially if the ra 
executives are not hampered unduly from o 
sources. They have handled strikes before and ¢af 


them have already done. 

It seems that the most optiniistic person at the tf 
ment is the consumer, who still continues to de 
purchasing as long as possible. With a majority 0! 
them the feeling is strong that the worst has beet 
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ed and that lower prices are in prospect. This 
r feature is one greatly desired by every one in 
> trade, and with better rail movement it may soon 
ne to pass. 
Already there has been a considerabte softening in 
2 spot prices of what little coal could be had in that 
er. Some fuel as low as $6, for any grade, has 
me on the market, with the maximum probably not 
ant than $7.50, which is about a drop of $1 a ton. 
Local houses are receiving inquiries from a new 
urce, this being school houses in various sections 
rrounding Philadelphia. Anthracite has been the 
ual fuel for the schools, but with no hard coal in 
sht many inquiries for bituminous are being made. 
5 doubt this business will be gone after somewhat 
gerly, due to the prospects of making a permanent 
ture out of it for some time when bituminous 
not too well absorbed in normal times. 


ACTIVE AT FAIRMONT 


creased Output Results in Lower Prices— 
Cleaning Up Mines Somewhat Slow. 


With the coal strike settled in northern West 
rginia, but an agreement hanging on the fence 
other states, the market is very active and prices 
ctuate almost with the twinkling of an eye in this 
Id. rf 2,4 j 

Fairmont mine-run was quoted at $5.75 to $6.25 on 
turday, but Monday began to show a shading of 
ices as production began to pick. up and priorities 
ld sway. Generally..speaking, the prices hung 
ound. $5.75 on Monday,, but, on Tuesday the crop 
is more noticeable, when the levels ranged from 
to $5.35, with the possibility of dropping more 
the time the end of the week was. reached. 

At the instance of Governor. Morgan, the. fair 
ice of coal was raised in the West Virginia fields 
ym $3.50 to $4.50, this request having been granted 
Henry B. Spencer, Federal Fuel Distributor. Coal 
m expected that.the price: would soon be down to 
at basis. Bedsits. 3 

Car shortage struck the Monongah. Division , of 
2 B. & O. Tuesday of this week, when 12,amines 
sre idle because of an inadequate supply of empties. 
ye car shortage was not general, however, as the 
nes along the other eight divisions in Northern 
‘est Virginia did not suffer from that cause. It is 
id that some of the mines idle Tuesday on the 
onongah Division received no cars because they 
‘re trying to ship to retail coal dealers instead of 
blic utilities, railroads and other preferred classi- 
ations. 

Increase in Production. . 


With the cessation of the strike it is plainly evi- 
nt that coal production is greatly on the increase, 
hough it will perhaps require some time before 
ormalcy” has.been reached in Northern West Vir- 
aia. On Monday the mines loaded 1,410 cars of 
al against 859 cars on Friday and 1,016 cars on 
turday. Production on Monday on the various divi- 
ms was as follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 506 cars; 
tarleston, 109 cars;-Connellsville, 28 cars; Cumber- 
id, 109 cars; Morgantown & Kingwood, 101 cars; 
organtown & Wheeling, 150 cars; Monongahela, 
4 cars; Western Maryland-Belington & Weaver, 11 
rs; Bingamon & Helen’s Run, 72 cars. 

On Tuesday of this week there were 369 mines 
‘work in northern West Virginia out of 547. These 
e both union and non-union plants, but the vast 
ajority are on the union basis, most companies get- 
ig under shelter when the agreement was signed 
. The mines at work on the various divisions on 
1esday were as follows: B. & ‘O.-Monongah, 146 
t of 258; Charleston Division, 67 out of 84; Con- 
lsyille, 14 out of 16; Cumberland, 33 out of 55; 
organtown & Kingwood, 30 out of 32; Morgantown 


‘Wheeling, 32 out of 32; Monongahela, 23 out of . 


; Western Marvland-Belington & Weaver, 8 out 
14; Bingamon & Helen’s Run, 16 out of 19. 

Growth in production is augured well also from 
> fact that mines are ordering more cars. In fact 
| Tuesday there were 1,980 cars, which is almost 
‘ice that were ordered last week, when union mines 
gan to resume and three times the total ordered 
der non-union production. Empties ordered by the 
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mines on the various divisions Tuesday were as fol- 
lows: B. & O.-Monongah, 879; Charleston, 138; Con- 
nellsville, 30; Cumberland, 130; Morgantown & King- 
wood, 110; Morgantown & Wheeling, 200; Monon- 
gahela, 386; Western Maryland-Belington & Weaver, 
10; Bingamon-Helen’s Run, 97, 


Lake Coal Being Loaded. 


A more normal atmosphere was reflected in busi- 
ness early this week when Monday’s eastern loading 
jumped up to 327 cars and western loading off the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., reached the 177 car 
mark. Off the Charleston Division, B. & O., there 
were 81 cars of coal loaded east on Monday, There 
were 65 cars of coal loaded to the lakes on Monday 
off the Monongah Division, It is understood that 
the Four States Coal Co. recently loaded some lake 
coal. The Hutchinson Coal Co, loaded a small ton- 
nage of lake coal before the strike broke. The Con- 


‘ solidation Coal Co., the largest lake shippers in the 


region, have not started as yet to ship lake coal. 
Eight cars were shipped off the division to Arlington 
Pier on Monday. ; 

On Monday there was an increase railroad fuel 
loading noticed off the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
when a total of 124 carloads of coal were shipped 
off the division, The big end of this was secured 
by foreign railroads which secured 95 cars, This 
was also true of the Charleston Division, B. & O., 
where foreign roads secured 28 of the 31 cars of 
railroad fuel loaded. Ky 


On Monday of this week the mines along the 
Monongahela Ry. in Pennsylvania loaded 179 cars 
of coal. Fifteen mines out of 105 were at work on 
this division on Tuesday, when 184 empties , were 
ordered. Last week there were 1,034 cars of coal 
loaded in that district. — . 

Slowly but surely the mines of. northern West 
Virginia are recovering from the strike... It is ex- 
pected that they will be at.work on a 50 per cent 
basis by the, end of the week, Some companies may 
be running better-and some not that well owing to 
the condition. of the mines when the strike ended. 
The men are soft, animals are out, of training and 
repair work must. be done as. well as falls, in the 
entries must be cleaned up. It is a slow. process. 
It may require ten days or two weeks before con- 
ditions are anything like normal around the mines. 


Railroads Appeal to Government. 


It was reported early this week that the rail- 
roads had ceased to buy coal in any great volume but 
were appealing through the government and obtaining 
coal on priorities, which carried with it the maximum 
prices fixed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, Dur- 
ing the latter part of last week, it was reported 
that the New. York, New Haven & Hartford had 
several representatives in the field, but if such’ was 
correct it could not be learned of any tonnage that 
they grabbed off. It was reported on Menday of 
this week that the New York Central R. R. had 
been on the market during the early part of this 
week. 


Last week a total of 4,523 cars of coal were loaded, 


in northern West Virginia, which proved to have 
been the heaviest since the week ending April Ist, 
when 6,759 cars of coal were loaded. Coal loading 
on the various divisions were as follows: B. & O.- 
Monongah, 990 cars; Charleston, 666 cars; Connells- 
ville, 156 cars; Cumberland, 505 cars; Morgantown 
& Kingwood, 579 cars; Morgantown & Wheeling, 405 


cars; Monongahela, 1.040 cars; Western Maryland- ° 


Belington & Weaver, 51 cars; Wyatt-Helen’s Run, 
122 cars: Monongahela Power & Railway, 10 cars. 
Coke loading on the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
last week eased up slightly compared to the first two 
weeks in August. The total last week was 110 cars 
or fifteen cars less than the previous week. There 
were 73 cars of coke loaded west and 37 cars east. 


Although the B. & O. R. R. has not recovered 
fully from the shopmen’s strike it made a better 
effort at moving ccal over the Alleghany mountains, 
east of Grafton, than any time since the strike oc- 
curred. Last week. there were 2,022 loads moved 
over the mountains, which was 786 cars stronger than 
the previous’ week -and almost 50 times as much as 
the first week of the strike, when but 41 cars of coal 


were moved. 
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CINCINNATI GETS RELIEF 


Reopening of Mines and Clearing of 


Congestion. Help Situation. 


Except for the persistent misunderstandings, mis- 
interpretations, conflicts and confusion in connection 
with the distribution of coal through priority com- 
mittees, due, it would appear, to a very imperfect 
system, the Cincinnati coal market is doing a good 
deal better. The last week has shown’ a marked 
improvement in railroad conditions, in consequence 
of which production has beén somewhat larger, 

It has not, however, been large enough to get be- 
yond the first two classes of preferred consumers 
and the competition athong these for ready tonnage 
has been such as to give operators a price of from 
$6 to $6.50 for even priority coal. Railroad man- 
agers now are saying that at the present rate of 
progress, freight movements will be normal by the 
first. of September and perhaps sooner, regardless 
of the settlement of the shopmen’s strike. 


The C. & ©. reports that traffic on its system is 
now better than 50 per cent of normal. Out of about 
12,000 loaded coal cars that hung on its sidings within 
a few weeks aiter the shopmen’s strike, only about 
7,500 remained at the close of last week, which is 


about two thousand more than normally are held, 
The cleaning out of these side-track nests has not 
only been a relief to industries, which were badly 
in need of fuel, but facilitated current movements. 

The L. & N. has settled some local labor trouble 
on the Cumberland Valley division of southeastern 
Kentucky and coal is coming through more freely, 
The N. & W. service also has improved. The Vir- 
ginian, which has been carrying a considerable ton- 
nage from New River and Winding Gulf to tidewater, 
has fallen down, as the result “of which smokeless 
coals have to a larger‘extent been diverted westward. 


Kanawha Tonnage Gains. 


Non-union loading in the Kanawha district showed 
the usual gainsdast week. Several mining properties 
that had signed up. resumed union operation in this 
district. The Kanawha operators as a whole, how- 
ever, .were pretty evenly divided on the proposition 
of yielding the check-off fight and signing the Cleve- 
land contract. Those who favored signing had a 
majority of the tonnage but. lacked a majority in 
numbers. The former were confined largely to op- 
erators on the K. & M., north of the river. 

The others may decide to carry on the fight and 
it is known that they are conferring to this end. 
With the’ exception.,of a: few -who already have 
made a good start in non-union. operation, however, 
it is probable that these: operators will fall- in -line 
and go to work in’thexold way before the week is 
out. ' if 
In the Logan district.and. Big Sandy, there is 
now a fifty per centoperation;; which will- increase 
as soon as some-local railroad: snarls are gotten rid 
of. The Williamson, ‘Thacker and Kenova districts 
are doing about as Well and promise to; show ready 
improvement. 


Smokeless Production 30-50 Per Cent. 


Production in the smokeless districts of New River 
and Winding Gulf approximate 40 per ‘cent, though 
some estimates are as low/as 30: On the other hand, 
the Pocahontas districts: are mining better than 50 
per cent and this week’ is likely to show a big gain 
on better car conditions, 

The Kentucky districts on the L. & N. suffered 
the usual demoralization early’ last’ week, but later 
in the week and the beginning’ of the present week 
were loading about 35) per cent. 

The Kentucky distri¢ts; at first refused, were finally 
given an advance from’ $3.50 to $4.50 last week, 
Logan, Williamson, Kenova, the Big Sandy and the 
smokeless districts’ of’ West Virginia were allowed 
a similar advance, while the Kanawha advance to 
$4.75 was unchanged. 19 . 

These advances were hot significant, as a good 
deal of the free coal sold teddily at from $6 to $6.50 
and’ no process seemed vto' interfere seriously with 
the realization of these’ véry un+Hoover: prices by 
anybody who could produce ready tonnage. 

Lake buyers were ‘particularly eager vand were 
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ready generally to pay from $5 to $6.50. Orders 
that came out of the Huntington, W. Va., priority 
committee’s office insisted that 50 per cent of all 
loading each day must be on lake orders, while the 
rest of the production should be divided between the 
railroad and other utilities, along with other espe- 
cially preferred consumers. There was the usual 
comment at the fact that the lake buyers, who passed 
up a fine opportunity to get their supplies in April, 


May and June, should now be made prime favorites 
in shipments. 
While factories in this vicinity realized and are 


realizing a measure of relief by the release of de- 
layed tonnage that has for weeks been held on West 
Virginia and Kentucky sidings, many of them are 
on the verge of keen distress and a number are get- 
ting ready to suspend operations until relief comes. 
led to believe that that will not be 


They now are 
long, not because of the settlement of the coal strike, 
but because of gradually improving transportation 


conditions. 

Fairmont operators are with practical unanimity 
accepting the Cleveland contract and going back to 
work, though the problem presented in the case of 
the 150 mines that have been operating non-union 
is not an easy one for owners who .are obliged to 
contemplate the renewed need of non-union miners 
not farther away than next March. 


BUFFALO UPSET 





Preferential Deliveries Results in Disappoint- 
ments—Consumers Holding Off. 


The bituminous market is naturally much upset 
by the resumption of quite a good many mines and 
the prospective return soon of men enough to the 
mines to produce coal enough to meet all needs. It 
is figured that, as the consumption is a matter of 
8,000,000 tons a week and less than 5,000,000 tons a 
week has been mined all summer, the deficiency can 
be made up in a comparatively short time. Some dis- 
tricts are holding off, but the idea is that they will 
all come in after a little. They can hardly expect to 
swing the whole country by remaining idle. What 
seems to have been the undertaking was to get men 
for lower wages, cut out the check off, then sell the 
output at a reduction and control the market. 

And now comes up a new snag. Mines which had 
sold considerable coal on the strength of going to 
work soon are notifying their customers that they 
have been allotted to ship 75 per cent of the output 
to the lakes and the remaining 25 per cent to local 
railroads, so they cannot fill their private orders. S$ 
far not much has been heard here of preferential de- 
liveries, that is, beyond wondering what would be 
done. This means in a general way that consumers 
have been so well taken care of in this district that 
they are not asking for much coal now. Certain ef- 
forts on the part of city distributors to dispose of a 
quantity of coke to help out in a supposed emergency 
were given up after failing to sell it to any of 50 
or more concerns, big and little, that were approached. 

Obviously this market is not very active. Just now, 
of course, the consumers are holding off for the Goy- 
ernment prices, which are expected to be issued soon. 
Speculation places the prices at somewhere about 
$4.50, but nobody can speak with any authority. 
There are a good many inquiries coming in, though 
mostly for hard coal. Jobbers can make no promises. 
That this bituminous market has been very slow no- 
body acquainted with it will doubt. 


Consumers Hard to Suit. 


Several jobbers asked about it have said this week 
that not half the amount sold last summer has been 
sold since April here that was last year. The reason 
is that so much was sold before April, often enough 
to last all summer. Besides nearly a million tons 
came in by lake from West Virginia, enough at one 
time to meet the entire city needs. Several well- 
known jobbers have either been out of business this 
summer or have merely sold on orders received with- 
out solicitation. They felt that the consumer was 
hard to suit and that a few rejections were enough 
to cut out any possible profits. 

Bituminous prices may be summarized at $7 for 
Youghiogheny gas, of which a little is again offered, 


$6.75 for Pittsburgh lump and slack and $6.50 for 
mine-run, which is now below slack in price. Some 
coal is offered for a little less than these prices and 
some is held higher. The general idea is that if the 
ordering of coal to the lakes and other special in- 
terests goes on as it is rather expected to the prices 
will stiffen. 

The hard coal situaticn is becoming acute. People 
are beginning to tease for it, but all the response 
made as yet is a letter from some jobber in Scranton, 
offering to sell new coal as soon as any is mined at 


$17.50 (mind the 50 cents) for stove and chestnut - 


and $10 for pea, with a little washery coal for $12.50. 
The jobbers have not ordered any yet. The premium 
in this case would be only $8.75. 

The idea continues to be expressed that the city is 
to be better supplied with natural gas than has been 
the case for some time. Some families will try to 
get along most of the winter with their gas grates 
and if they have it in furnaces it is likely that the 
authorities will not be too severe if the taking of gas 
out of the furnaces is delayed a while after the regu- 
lation time. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Trade Up Against a Stiff Proposition— 


Priorities Do Not Produce Coal. 


Allocation and priority are good enough in their 
way, but the heated question in this section is where 
to get an adequate supply of coal. There have been 
enough arguments presented on behalf of the North- 
west to furnish a good start on fall fuel, if put in 
printed form. But the real stumbling block continues 
to be that orders and priorities do not of themselves 
produce coal. And this section has but little help 
from the mining districts of the East on the matter 
of supplying more fuel. 

It is a very human question that is raised when 
coal men from the Northwest séek to get coal. 
are asked immediately why the people of the North- 
west did not use the 6,000,000 tons which they had on 
the docks last spring. And they are invited to take 
the same chance and pay the same prices under the 
same terms in competition that all other sections have 
to meet when entering the market. 

All of which is very natural. The Northwest did 
have a large surplus last spring, and its coal buyers 
would not take hold. Even the railroads of the North- 
west, which are now rending the atmosphere with 
their inharmonious stentorian demands for extra con- 
sideration on fuel, could not be persuaded to take on 
coal last spring, ex'cept at an inducement which meant 
less than cost. 

The va~ious railroads did indeed buy the dock coal. 
But the biggest purchasers were roads which are more 
Chicago roads than exclusively Northwestern. One 
road, with headquarters in Chicago, bought a large 
tonnage and shipped it by boat and by rail from the 
docks to its lines around Chicago. Another shipped 
coal clear into Chicago from the Lake Superior docks. 
And the exclusively Northwestern roads waited for 
more inducements and lower prices. Not until con- 
siderable tonnage had been placed did they come to 
from their slumbers sufficiently to buy a portion of 
the amounts placed with the Chicago competitors. 


A Bad Situation. 


So, with public service concerns in Ohio and ad- 
joining states paying high prices and hustling hard to 
get a little fuel with which to keep plants running, 
the Northwest may find it calling for more potent in- 
fluence than presidential ccmmittees and priority or- 
ders to really produce coal. 


They used to say of Maine in.the ancient days be-. 


fore Volstead that the dries had their laws and the 
wets had their hard stuff. It remains to be seen 
whether the Northwest will be satisfied with priorities 
and allocations which do not produce coal, or if there 
will be a resort to the impelling method of meeting 
competition and paying the price, for allotments and 
all will not guarantee against business following the 
line of greatest inducement. Shipments allotted for 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday are more than like- 
ly to encounter disabled hoists and other inabilities 
when business available on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday is equal to bringing in better returns. 

This situation puts the trade of this territory up 


They_,. 


against a stiff proposition. Despite the long ain 
down, it is hardly much of a question that once re. 
sumption of mining is under way, production 
overtake demand within ninety days. Buying, Pe 
must be gaugéd as closely as possible to cover the 
urgent needs for the early winter and fall. But tha 
is something that simply cannot be gauged. Peopk 
will resent the higher prices which are bound to 
low the moving of coal, and will hold off as lo 
possible. 

The Northwest is simply certain to have to pa 
higher prices for soft coal. The Hoover fair pri 
rate has been boosted $1 already, and it is a questi 
if the $4.50 and $4.75 rate will draw business wh 
the open market is getting considerably higher. — 

The foregoing applies to soft coal. Hard coal 
still more of an uncertainty. It seems to be assured 
already that the amount which reaches the Northwes 
is too small to amount to much. With a requirement 
of perhaps 1,500,000 tons or less, and a demand already 
under way, but practically no coal coming, even if 
this section should get its proportion as against ‘the 
tota! production that may be made to December 
it would hardly exceed one-third of its usual quantity. 

~ 5% 


COAL IMPORTS HEAVY 


































Much Tonnage Arriving from Britain b 
Buying Is Light. - 

Orders are still being placed for British coal, b 
on a much smaller scale than when the buying mov: 
ment was at its height. It is reported that colliery 
owners who produce the grades best suited for the 
American market have already committed themsely 
for about all they can ship in. September. Importe 
as a rule, are not disposed to buy for later shipment 
because by October it may not be necessary or pr 
able to go beyond our own shores for coal. 4 
It is reported that a New York public utility com 
pany placed an order this week for 50,000 tons 
English gas coal. That is the largest piece of busi 
ness heard of recently for shipment to the United 
States, although it is said that Canada is buying 7: 


Francé. 

Quite a few additional charters have been reports d 
in the last few days, but evidently most of these ar 
for the transportation of coal previously contractet 
for. The Shipping Board chartered its 77th steame 
for this trade last Thursday, when two more boats 
were fixed at 10s. This is the rate established by the 
Shipping Board, although foreign steamers have beer 
closed at 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. this week. 


Receipts Estimated at 350,000-500,000 Tons. 


Arrivals have been heavy this week, both at New 
York and Boston. Cargoes have also been received 2 
Philadelphia, Portland and Providence. One autho 
ity estimates that 350,000 tons has already reacl ed 
ports in the United States, while some believe that 
if Canadian receipts are included the amount will ap- 
proximate ty tons. The total amount ee ed 


tween 1,500,000 coi 2,000,000 tons. This i 
tonnage now on the water, as well as that whidl | has 
already arrived. It is calculated that between 2 
and 225 steamers have been chartered, including Shi 
ping Board and foreign craft: aT 
Best Welsh Admiralty grades, 2/3 large and 1/ 
small, are being quoted at 41s. to 42s. c. i. f., free 
discharge, for September loading. This is equivalen 
to about $9.00-$9.25, with unloading and h 
freightage extra, making an alcngside price in b s 
of say $10.00 to $10.50. The cost of discharge at New 
York ranges from 50 cents to a dollar or more, de 
pending on type of steamer and other factors. 


grades at 38s, to “30s: 


The assertion is made that in the nine anthra 
counties of Pennsylvania more men are employed 
mining coal than are employed in any other single 
industry within such a restricted area in the ct e 
world. 
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Prices Weaker at Chicago 


Expectation of Greater Supplies Cause Break—Coal from Indiana Mines Arrives— 


— Cxuicaco, Aug. 25.—Reaction from the dull- 
ness of the past week set in on the Chicago 
coal market Thursday. Regardless of in- 
creased offerings, due to reopening of Illinois 
mines, prices are 75 cents to $1 higher and 
demand continues strong. The State Fuel 
_ Administrator has already been asked to stop 
skyrocketing of prices on behalf of the public, 

but the recent increases merely reflect the law 
of supply and demand. 


The past week has not been a busy one on the Chi- 
cago market, due to the waiting tactics on the part 
of the consumers who anticipated some settlement as 
a result of the Illinois miners-operators conferences 
in Chicago. From the middle of last week up until 
the time the settlement of the Illinois strike was an- 

nounced on last Tuesday, even non-union coals have 
“not been selling freely. Prices were weak on the 
expectation of greater supplies in the near future. 

Western Kentucky connections in Chicago report 
the priority ruling being applied to the non-union 

coals from that field, limit the supplies available for 
the open market in Chicago. 
the western Kentucky coal is still arriving in Chi- 
«ago on old orders for industries that are considered 
essential. 

_- The appointment of the State fuel committee last 
' Tuesday to work with Fuel Administrator Medill and 
‘render rulings on priority orders was an act wel- 
-comed by wholesalers this week. Up until Tuesday 
the State had no such committee and consequently 
there was no one to pass on priority orders for coal. 

The State Fuel Administrator’s office was also 
opened during the past week in Chicago and this 
official will immediately begin to function. 

Late last week approximately one hundred cars of 
Indiana coal from shaft mines were quoted on the 
Chicago market at $8 to $9 per ton. This is the first 
Indiana coal to arrive on the Chicago market for 
more than three months. Some Indiana screenings, 
from strip mines, were also offered, the price quoted 
being in the neighborhood of $7.50 per ton. 

_ Fifty cars of Fulton County, Illinois, wagon mine 


coal was also available on the Chicago market during ~ 


the past week, prices ranging from $8.50 to $9.50. 
Western Coals Affect Southern Prices. 


' The prices for western Kentucky coal fell off late 
last week as much as one dollar per ton, the inside 
price being $7.40. This was partially due to increased 
offerings from Illinois and Indiana, as well as the 
probability of larger supplies through the settlement 
of the miners’ strike in Illinois. 
_ The remarks of President Harding in his recent 
address before Congress, asking for a National Coal 
_ Agency to take temporary charge of distributing coal 
during the crisis, as well as request for authority 
to appoint a coal commission similar to the Railroad 
- Labor Board, to prevent recurrence of miners’ walk- 
out in future, was anything but satisfactory to the 
coal men of Chicago. They objected particularly to 
the establishment of a government selling agency and 
“fact finding” committee. 
- Buying was completely halted on Wednesday, fol- 
lowing the announcement of the Illinois strike settle- 
ment. Prices dropped 50 to 75 cents in one day for 
western Kentucky and Indiana coals, and there was 
no demand on the part of industries and even the rail- 
roads temporarily stayed out of the market. This 
was looked upon as only a current condition which 
_ would pass as soon as the realization of the short 
supplies and the long demand became evident. In the 
_ meantime, however, wholesalers on the Chicago mar- 
_ ket were offering price concessions and activity on the 
_ Chicago market gave way to dullness. 
Illinois coal for the market is not expected to ar- 
rive in Chicago before next week, and it is doubtful 
if the miners now going back to work after such a 





Regardless of this fact « 


a 


Appointment of Fuel Committee Welcomed. 





long period of idleness will be able to produce enough 
coal to fill the demands this fall and winter. On this 
theory, a strong market is expected to develop during 
the remaining months of this year. 


News Notes. 


C. B. Platner, lumber and coal dealer from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, visited Chicago during the past week. 


Joseph D. Zook, vice-president of the Nason Coal 
Co., has returned from a business trip to the East. 


F. H. Gordon, coal operator from Richmond, Ky., 
spent some time in Chicago last week. 


L. M. Walker, dealer in coal and grain from Ridge- 
ville, Ill, came to Chicago last week for a short 
business trip. 


Silas Shafer, president of the Assumption C. & M. 
Co., Assumption, Ill., was in Chicago in the interest 
of the coal operators’ association this week. 


O. M. Burnett, president of the Chicago & Big 
Muddy C. &-M. Co., returned this week from a three 
weeks’ vacation in northern Michigan, 


F. M. Reed, lumber and coal merchant with head- 
quarters in Neenah, Wis., called on friends in the 
Chicago market this week. 


Buesing, Hohman & Co., 2151 N. Lincoln street, 
have changed their name, under the incorporation law, 
to Buesin & Hohman Coal Co. 


F. W. J. Sextro, vice-president of the Rutledge & 
Taylor Coal Co., is out of the city this week on 
business. 


Walter Bledsoe, president of Walter Bledsoe & Co., 
Chicago and Terre Haute, Ind., spent some time this 
week in the Chicago office of his firm. 


A. C. Lackie, president of the Dixie Fuel Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn., visited his Chi- 
cago offices in the Old Colony Building this week. 

George Skakel, of the Great Lakes C. & C. Co,, 
was being congratulated this week by his friends in 
the trade upon the arrival of a baby boy at his home. 

J. S. Cusick, retail coal and grain merchant from 
Oregon, Wis., was among the visiting dealers in Chi- 
cago during the past week. 

The Agnew Farmers Elevator Co., Agnew, III. 
dealers in grain, feed, coal and lumber, has increased 
the capital stock of the company from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 

Chafles E. Wright, secretary of the D. C. Shoe- 
maker Coal Co., has returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion spent in California, reporting his game improved 
by practice on the fine golf courses of the West Coast. 

Holly Stover, well-known Chicago wholesaler, re- 
turned recently from a trip to West Virginia where 
he says the railroad situation is in a very bad condi- 
tion, owing to additional unions walking out. 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth & Ninth 
District Operators’ Association, was in Chicago this 
week to participate in the negotiations between the 
Illinois operators and miners. 

P. T. Pogue, Paw Paw, Ill., and O. A. McNeil, 
Kenosha, Wis., members of the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, visited Secretary I. 
L. Runyan in Chicago last week. 

Rice Miller, president of the Hillsboro Coal Co., 
and also president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association, was in Chicago this week for conference 
with the Illinois miners’ union representatives. 

The new offices of the State Fuel Administration 
are located in the City Hall Square Building, 145 
N. Clark street, Chicago. The offices are part of the 
suite occupied by the Illinois Commerce Commission. 

Investigation is at last to begin in connection with 
the Herrin, Ill., coal mine murders. A mass of evi- 
dence has been collected and is ready for presenta- 
tion to the special grand jury in Williamson County, 
which opens its investigation next Monday. 

Signs posted in the Atlas Block office building give 
evidence of the coal shortage in Chicago. The signs, 
which are hung on the elevators, read “To conserve 


* 


vty 


coal, elevators will stop running at 5:40 daily, except 
Saturday, when they stop running at 3 p. m.” 

At the meeting of the Chicago Wholesale Coal 
Shippers’ Association, held on Friday of last week, 
It was decided to inaugurate a vigorous campaign 
refuting statements of President Harding relative to 
the coal trade in his recent address to Congress. 


A local wholesaler who has just returned from St. 
Louis says that the big Missouri town has gone on 
coal rations and that the St. Louis fuel committee 
had already held up delivery on much coal, ordering 
it turned over to essential industries only. 

After considerable slowdown in the production of 
steel sheets at the Granite City, Ill, plant, due to a 
shortage of coal, the National Enameling & Stamping 


Co, has substituted fuel oil for coal and increased 
its production considerably in the past week or ten 
days. 

Halford Spaulding, prominent coal dealer from 


Champagne, Ill, who visited Chicago last week, re- 
ported the situation very bad in his town with re- 
spect to coal supplies. The University of Illinois, he 
says, is now numbered among those who are in des- 
perate need of coal for the coming fall and winter. 


A new wholesale concern has been established in 
the local market. P. B. Little, known to the trade 
by his previous connections with C. M. Moderwell 
& Co. and the O’Gara Coal Co., is the head of the 
new concern, which has opened offices on the seventh 
floor of the Fisher Building. 

J. R. Howard, head of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, wired President Harding this week from 
the Chicago headquarters of the Federation recom- 
mending on behalf of the farmers of the country the 
establishment of a Coal Labor Board similar to the 
Railroad Labor Board with authority to settle and 
enforce settlement of labor disputes. 

I. L. Runyan, secretary of the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail.,Coal Dealers’ Association, has had his plans 
for a membership-securing trip” in the vicinity of 
Rantoul, Ill., upset by the resignation of his private 
secretary. Mr. Runyan had an excellent record dur- 
ing June and July in securing new members, and 
hoped to keep up the good work during the current 
month. 

Chicago connections of the Neal Coal Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., learned this week of the purchase 
of the Little’s mine, located in Pike County, Indiana, 
and formerly controlled by the Indiana Creek C. & 
M. Co., by the Neal Coal Co., who will operate the 
mine henceforth under its own name. The offices of 
the Neal Coal Co. are located at 1412 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis. 

Robert M. Medill, State Fuel Director of Illinois, 
in a recent statement assured householders and small 
consumers of coal that their needs for fuel this winter 
will be taken care of even if it becomes necessary for 
some factories to close down. Mr. Medill says “It is 
the householder who will suffer real hardships and 
he must be protected.” He said further, “We will 
watch sharply to prevent hoarding of coal. Some in- 
dustries may attempt when the mines reopen to put 
coal in storage in large quantities in anticipation of 
an expected strike next April.” 

Much credit is given to Frank Farrington by In- 
diana coal operators for the manner in which he 
handled the negotiations with the Illinois operators, 
and more than one of the Indiana operators, who are 
located in Chicago, expressed the desire that John 
Hesner, head of the Indiana miners, would follow 
Farrington’s example instead of doing the job piece- 
meal permitting the opening of a few mines in that 
State upon separate agreements. More than fifteen 
mines are now operating in Indiana, all under sepa- 
rate agreements. 

The Chicago Association of Credit Men, of which 
Edward F. Reiter of the Consumers Co. is president, 
is among the latest business organizations in this 
vicinity to raise its voice in disapproval of the man- 
ner in which the State officials of Illinois have handled 
the investigation and prosecution of the Herrin, gata 
miners who committeed such a monstrous crime at 
the mines of southern Illinois almost two months ago. 
A letter signed by the members of the association 
went forward from their meeting last week to Gov- 
ernor Small and the State’s Attorney’s office, urging 
active investigation and speedy judgment in the 


matter. 
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PITTSBURGH PRICES SOFTEN 


Some Operators Sign Up and Production 
Shows Steady Increase. 


PittspurcH, Aug. 24.—The Pennsylvania Fuel Com- 
mission has fixed fair prices for the bituminous dis- 
tricts and they have been approved by the President’s 
committee in Washington. The figures set were $3.75 
per ton in the thick-vein district, which includes Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, and $4.50 in the thin- 
vein district. 

There has been no attempt made at enforcement of 
these prices and sales are being made at $5.25 to $5.50 
for steam coal and $6.25 to $6.50 for gas coal, the 
spot market having weakened considerably over the 
week-end and since the first part of this week, when 
gas coal sales were made above $7. These spot mar- 
ket prices might be said to conform to the prices 
fixed by the commission, with the addition of a bonus 
for delivery, etc. 

Production is speeding up until it is now estimated 
that there are 30,000 tons a day being produced in this 
section. According to the state police, the first part 
of the week, forty-three mines which signed agree- 
ments with the United Mine Workers on the scale 
agreement reached at the Cleveland conference, have 
resumed operations. Twelve mines on the Monon- 
gahela Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad began 
to ship coal Monday for the first time since the strike 
started. 

All Districts Report Gains. 


Shipments over the Monongahela last week were 
50 per cent of normal, and conditions on the Balti- 
more & Ohio showed a decided improvement over the 
previous week. Coal and coke shipments were given 
priority over the B. & O. last week and cars were 
being moved as fast as orders were placed: On the 
Connellsville Division, shipments for the present week 
are expected to exceed the in¢rease of 500 cars shown 
in that region last week over the week before. Op- 
erators report that between 150 and 200 men are be- 
ing imported into the Connellsville field every 48 
hours. 

Shipments over the Monongahela the first day this 
week were: Southwest branch, 412 coal and 186 
coke; Old Monongahela branch, 73 coal and 31 coke; 
P. R.R., 265 coal and 38 coke; P. & L. E., 173 coal 
and seven coke. More than 2,000 cars, principally 
from the Westmoreland field, were reported moved by 
the Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania claims it can 
handle all shipments of coal as production approaches 
normal. 

Shortly after the acceptance of the scale by three 
mines in the Westmoreland and Allegheny section, 
miners walked out in an outlaw strike and it was 
necessary for state police and miners’ union officials 
to enter the field before the men returned to work. 

The industrial situation is turning toward normal 
after a period of inactivity that threatened to assume 
serious proportions. Many of the industrial plants 
were forced to suspend operations, but with an easier 
transportation situation and increased production in 
the nearby mine territory, plants were enabled to se- 
cure an adequate supply of coal and operations were 
resumed. 

Pittsburgh Association Holding Out. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, despite 
the relinquishment of many other associations of their 
earlier positions not to enter into an agreement with 
the miners based on the Cleveland agreement, still 
stands firm in its determination not to accept the 
check-off or enter into an agreement which will in- 
clude territory outside of western Pennsylvania. 
Three operators, members of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion, have signed the scale with the miners and ac- 
cepted the check-off, but these three represent but 
four per cent of the total tonnage represented in the 
association’s membership. 

The association on Wednesday, through its scale 
committee, ordered the 1920-22 wage scale posted at 
the mines of the association membership, to take the 
place of the 1917 scale offered some time ago, but 
this does not include the check-off. 

The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission has become a 
factor in the bituminous situation, but what recog- 
nizance it will receive cannot be determined at this 
time. Six regional committees have been named by 


the chairman of the commission in the districts of 
western Pennsylvania to aid in speeding up produc- 
tion and distribution. Important coal operators were 
named on these committees in their respective dis- 
tricts. Aiding them will be representatives of the 
railroad interests. 

In the high-volatile district of West Virginia, sub- 
stantial gains are being recorded as transportation 
conditions become better. The increased volume in 
shipments is not helping the open market any, as the 
number of priority shipments have increased, to the 
exclusion of general industries. 


CENT. PA. OPERATORS SIGN 


Seventy-Five Per Cent of Union Tonnage 
Represented at Altoona Meeting. 
Attoona, Pa. Aug. 24—After a deliberation of 
three days, the union operators of the Central Penn- 


sylvania bituminous district and the representative of 
the U. M. W. of district No. 2, late last night signed 


an agreement, under the terms of which mining opera- 


tions will be resumed at once. 

On behalf of the operators, the agreement is signed 
by the officers of the Central Coal Association and 
the Association of Bituminous Coal. Operators of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, representing. a tonnage of 30,- 
000,000, or about 75 per cent of the union production 
of the district. 

While it is not set forth in the agreement, it is 
stated by officials of both the operators and the U. 
M. W. that if the operators of Illinois are obligated 
to go to Cleveland on October 2nd or January 3rd, 
the Central Pennsylvania- operators must do likewise. 
Otherwise, they will be absolved.’ It was impossible 
today to secure information’ from Illinois on this 
point, which was raised’ during the deliberations of 
the sub-scale committees. 

James Mark, vice-president of the U. M. W., stated 
that the non-union operators will be invited to a joint 
conference with the union representatives, and until 
they do so the strike as far as the non-union operators 
are concerned will be continued. 

Operators in attendance at the joint conference held 
here the past three days said that their mines are gen- 
erally in such condition that work can be resumed 
very shortly, some of them immediately. The agree- 
ment was not signed until 11 o’clock last night, but a 
number of the operators left at once for their homes 
prepared to resume in the morning. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Agreement. 

It is hereby agreed by and between the officers of 
District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, 
the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, and the Central Coal Association, 
that the working agreement terminating March 31, 
1922, is hereby renewed and extended to March 31, 
1923, in all of its provisions as to wages and working 
conditions, except that part of Rule 25, reading as 
follows: 

“In the event of a new scale agreement not 
having been signed on or before March 31, 
1922, then and in that event the U. M. W. of 
A. of District No. 2 will continue all men in 
mines regularly at work under the wages and 
conditions of this agreement for an additional 
thirty days after the date on which the scale 
committees of the operators and miners hold. 
their first meeting for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing a scale to succeed this present scale. On 
reaching an agreement to succeed this present 
contract the wages paid by the operators to 
the miners dating from April 1, 1922, for such 
portion of the thirty days’ work as extend 
beyond April 1, 1922, shall be those that are 
agreed to in the next contract,” 

is to be stricken therefrom in accordance with the 
policy adopted by the Policy Committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America, August 15, 1922. 


This is in many respects an unsettled period. There 
is the probability of good crops offsetting dull times 
in the farming districts during the past two years, 
and this will influence the situation of about 40 per 
cent of the population directly or indirectly concerned 
with farming. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS : 


Demand Moderate Since Cleveland sol 


6 


—Spot Sales More or Less Nominal. 


The coal trade through Hampton Roads age 
week was far quieter than it was when the rail- 
road shopmen’s strike was threatening to cut 
off shipments from West Virginia mines to tide 
some several weeks ago. This week the priority 
movement is constituting the whole of the off- 
shore traffic and as a result spot sales are very 
few. & 

Demand appears more moderate since the partial 
settlement at Cleveland of the miner’s strike, and 
prices have quieted down during the early part 
of this week. Spot sales being very few has 
rendered the market here more or less nominal. 
Quotations for low volatile coals have varied 
from the Hoover price of $3.50 net ton mines to 
a figure of $6.00 per net ton mines. On account 
of this variation there are no fixed prices for coal 
being shipped through here at this time. de 

Movement from the piers this week is display- 
ing little signs of improvement, bunker tonnage 
has again fallen to practically nothing compared 
to what it was several weeks ago, due principally’ 
to the order requiring foreign trade vessels to 
bunker abroad for round trips. alae ae 

Coal traffic on the Norfolk & Western has been 
marked by progressive improvement. ' The move- : 
ment on this line has been growing in a’ ‘gradual 
manner since the first of August, ' land ‘stocks of 
coal now on hand at this pier are larger this’ 
week than they have been since the middle of 
July. On account of the over Sunday movement’ 
from the mines the figures on Monday showed 
that more than 92,000 tons was on wheels at this 
terminal waiting shipment. The Tide water arri- 
vals at all three piers here have been expanding 
for the past week and the figures show that the 
amount of stocks on hand are nearly double to 
which they were reduced early in July. x 


‘ 


Stocks at Tide Small. i. 


The Virginian terminals reached the lowest 
point since the strike last week, due probably to. 
the exceptionally poor loadings in the Winding 
Gulf region the week previous, reports for this 
week show that the movement of coal to | 
terminal has increased and has reached about 75° 
per cent of normal. On the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
at Newport News the situation shows: very’ little 
change from day to day. Delays to shipments 
and poor car supply are the chief difficulties in 
the way of trade expansion here.’ Such improve- 
ments as have taken place in the past two week 
has not removed the trouble in its entirety. ; 

Weekly coal dumpings for all three piers at 
Hampton Roads, are: For the week ending Au 
gust 18, 275,742 tons passed over the piers, while 
the previous week 268,566 tons were handled. 
For the year to date 10,257,898 tons have been 
dumped, as compared with 11,172,354 tons dumped 
during the same period last year. 

No breaks of consequence have occurred in 
the ranks of the strikers anywhere in this terri- 
tory, according to all reports available. The Nor- 
folk & Western, and the Virginian are employing 
new men, most of them being sent to points west — 
of here. Running repair forces on the latter 
road are about normal, it is said. The Norfol 













Eastern roads, but they are not being sent ) 
Lamberts Point. { 
The general attitude of the coal market is one 
of watchful waiting. The numerous contingene 
existing in the trade situation as the move for end 
ing the strikes in the bituminous and anthracite 
fields are made prevent definite estimates of t 
probable course of developments in the immed 
ate future. It is anticipated among the shippers 
here that when production is resumed in the 
unionized fields, that, New York and Philadelphi i 
will still be in the market for Pocahontas an 
New River coals, and will take considerable ton- 
nage from here for some time to come. 
The New England trade then will 
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local market almost to itself as far as the coast- 
wise shipments are concerned. How soon this 
change will take place is another problem, how- 
ever depending on the rate of production in the 
unionized regions. 


ter Bunker Rate Increase Denied. 


_ Application by coal carriers, to increase rates 
on bunker coal from mines to Hampton Roads 
‘to charges assessed against coal for local con- 
sumption, has been denied by the Interstate Com- 
-merce Commission. According to the Chamber 
of Commerce here the bunker rate at present is 
$2.52 per gross ton of 2,240 pounds from mines 
to this port, while coal for local consumption is 
$2.645 per net ton. Several months ago the rail- 
roads entered the application, which was followed 
by a hearing in Washington by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 15th. Several 
‘Norfolk coal companies and commercial organiza- 
tions fought the proposed tariff, claiming the 
differential in favor of bunker coal had no effect 
on coal for local use, and had been an attractive 
item in building the bunker business at Hampton 
Roads. — 

_ Neither bunker coal nor coal consigned locally 
were connected in any way, it was pointed out, 
-and the commission could see no reason for in- 
creasing the rate as asked. Several coal men 
expressed the opinion that the railroads might 


i 


enter a tariff to reduce the freight rate on coal 


consigned for local use to that of the bunker rate,’ 


for which no protest would be made. 


Dealers Against Long Contract. 
.. The following telegram was sent from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Samuel D. Warriner of the General 
Committee of Anthracite Operators by the Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, on 
Saturday, August 19th: 

“The Executive Committee of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association meeting today in 
Buffalo, New York, went on record in opposition 
to the reported proposal of the anthracite miners 
that the present dispute be ended by an agreement 
extending the present wage scale for a period of 
two years. The retail organization believes that 
the interests of the public will not be conserved 
if the present wage scale is permitted to remain 
beyond April 1, 1923, or until such time as a 
revised scale may result from arbitration.” 

_ President Homer D. Jones, of Chicago, said: 

_ “This is no time to enter into an agreement that 
will keep up the present high price of anthracite 
for two years. Anthracite, like all other com- 
modities, must come down. Desirable as a prompt 
settlement of the dispute may be, it should not 
be jammed through by saddling upon consumers 
a continuation of war prices on anthracite for two 
more years. We are averse to any such proposi- 
tion.” 

% 


* Miller Holds Coal Conference. 


In anticipation of the extraordinary session of 
the New York Legislature next Monday night, 
Governor Miller had a long conference last 
Wednesday with representatives of the coal in- 
dustry from all parts of the state. 

J. F. Bermingham, president of the Delaware, 
iL ckawanna & Western Coal Co.; W. H. Wil- 
liams, vice-president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., and R. H. Williams of the firm of Williams 
_& Peters, New York, were there as representatives 
of the anthracite interests. _ 

ae wholesale trade was represented by Seth 
_W. Morton, president of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association and the Central New York and 
; oa England Wholesale Coal Trade Association; 
| eorge M. Dexter, of New York, member of the 
Senior Council of the American Association; W. 
UA. Marshall, of New York; Edward E. Powell, 
of Binghamton; W. H. Lyng, of Albany, and 
John T. Roberts, president of the Buffalo Whole- 
sale Coal Association. 

__ G. W. F. Woodside, executive secretary of the 
\. ew York State Coal Merchants’ Association, 
and J. S. McEwan, of Albany, were spokesmen 
r the retailers. 









CALM AT BOSTON 


Consumers Disinclined to Pay High Prices— 
Demand for Pennsylvania Coals. 


Last week’s rather anxious demand for bitu- 
minous coal which forced prices somewhat higher 
than they had been and induced partly by the ad- 
mission on the part of the fuel administration that 
the situation did not look any too bright for New 
England, has given place to a calmer consideration 
of the matter and a decided disinclination on the 
part of buyers to pay the mounting prices that have 
stepped a little higher each week, 

One thing only has caused this change of attitude 
and that is the knowledge that the union mines have 
resumed operations and before long the non-union 
districts will be relieved of the impossible burden 
of keeping the entire country supplied with fuel. 
The coming to terms of the operators and the miners 
while a relief to consumers can only be of senti- 
mental assistance for some time to come, for mani- 
festly it will take quite a while to bring production 
up to the point where output overtakes consumption 
and enable companies and big consuming units to re- 
plenish their depleted reserve stocks, 

The news that most of the mines in the country 
are in a fair way to come into production has been 
sufficient to send off bituminous spot prices in this 
market as much as $1 a ton. While many of the big 
users of soft coal in this section were getting pretty 
low as to supplies of fuel, nevertheless the British 
coal that was beginning to come in pretty regularly, 
not only helped to fill the breach but acted as some- 
what of a deterrent to the rising tendency of southern 
coal. Not many of the big concerns hereabouts had 
to pay the $12 and $13 a ton on cars that has been 
quoted as the spot market. Most of them have been 
protected on contracts that have been much near the 
Hoover maximum figure. 

On Wednesday the coal settlement news knocked 
the spot price down to $10.75 and $11 gross ton on 
cars Boston, though reports were had that a goodly 
turnover was made on Pennsylvania coal at $7.25 net 
ton mines for only an ordinarily good grade of coal. 
This would be, of course, considerably above the 
generally quoted spot market price here. 


Reports Conflicting. 


The news in the trade was conflicting. Some of 
the houses reported that they were having a rushing 
business and at prices not far from top, while others 
reported that demand was falling off and consumers 


. were not willing to meet the quotations, Undoubtedly, 


while coal will be relatively scarce this autumn and 
winter, it would appear as if the market has seen 
its peak. The representative of one large consumer 
said that the price ought to be on the toboggan from 
now on. 

Vessels carrying West Virginia coal are begin- 
ning to come in somewhat more freely, though arrivals 
are far from normal. The shopmen’s strike is still 
a big factor as regards the Southern fuel, but the 
English coal is mitigating this hardship to some 
extent. There are some 15 British vessels on the 
way for this port with coal. It is hardly likely 
that there will come a price slump in the immediate 
next two or three weeks as would cause these over- 
seas cargoes to represent a loss, but the same cannot 
be said for British coal contracted for from now on. 
The only thing that would save later cargoes would 
be bad railroad congestion or an extension of the 
railroad strike, 

More Pennsylvania coal is being sold now than 
was the case some time ago. The demand appears 
still to be in excess of production and certain mines 
have wired their sales agents not to send any more 
orders until they are caught up with what is already 
on their books. 

A goodly amount of all-rail product of a quality 
equal to about Pool 10 has been sold at $7.25 net 
ton mine or $8.90 gross ton for delivery in New 
England. This coal will not be immediately forth- 
coming, of course, but must be mined and forwarded. 

Up to the present time the local fuel administration 
has not been able to perform any noteworthy service 
as regards relieving the actual shortage of fuel, 
either bituminous or anthracite, though it has dis- 


seminated information that may have awakened con- 
sumers to the gravity of the situation. The coal 
trade is not depending on the efforts of the state or 
governmental bodies, but is valiantly doing everything 
in its power to help itself, 


Boston Notes 


Nashua, N. H., coal dealers, because of the lack of 
coal, have agreed to close their places of business 
each week all day Thursday, 

Another arrival was the British steamship Tre- 
gurno from Liverpool carrying 6,015 tons for a 
Worcester manufacturing concern, discharged at the 
New Haven docks and sent by rail to its destination, 

The Leyland liner Winifredian is the first trans- 
atlantic passenger steamship to bring coal to Boston 
during the present shortage. It docked from Liver- 
pool Wednesday carrying 7,000 tons of bituminous, 
which was transferred to lighters, 

City Councillor Francis J. W. Ford, seeking the 
nomination of district attorney of Suffolk County, 
charged District Attorney Thomas C. O’Brien of 
not investigating thoroughly enough whatever coal 
profiteering there may be in Boston, 

Other boats that have arrived this week are the 
Hampton, from Norfolk, with 6,945 tons for the Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co.; the Briston, from 
Norfolk, with 6,610 tons for the Boston & Albany, 
and the Lake Fluornoy, from Norfolk, with 3,545 
tons for the Boston Elevated Railway Co, 


Mayor Curley, of Boston, upon learning that his 
telegram to President Harding, appealing for hard 
coal-for New England on the ground that the people 
of this section are not used to soft coal for house- 
hold purposes, had been referred to Secretary 
Hoover, chairman for the commission for coal dis- 
tribution, immediately wired Secretary Hoover. 


The coal question has been injected into politics 
very markedly of late. Ex-Governor Eugene N. 
Foss, following his statement that he had been ob- 
liged to put bituminous coal into his residence in- 
stead of anthracite, assailed the inaction of the Ad- 
ministration “as almost criminal” and asserted that 
“the authorities at Washington seem to be flounder- 
ing like a ship at sea without either chart or compass.” 


Stocks on Lake Docks. 


The reserve of coal on the commercial docks at 
the head of Lake Superior decreased sharply dur- 
ing July, whereas it normally increases at this 
season. According to the Northwestern Coal 
Dock Operators Association, the stocks of bitu- 
minous coal at Duluth, Superior, Ashland and 
Washburn dropped from 1,498,000 tons on July 
lst to 661,000 tons on August lst. 

Stocks of anthracite declined during the same 
period from 364,000 to 170,000 tons. 

In comparison with last year the present re- 
serve appears very small, but it must be remem- 
bered that in 1921 stocks were above the average. 


Date Anthracite Bituminous 
Mtge bes ODD Ait iak ks Heh euaevonevets 363,771 1,498,276 
aireniyret Hees 1 OZ Tog Bets d face ahs haat 400,395 4,342,467 
Beironisty], 1922885 chtoaeeetas 170,450 660,988 
August 1, 1921 5,313,359 


RPMS MAE « 617,254 


With the European situation as it is, let us hope 
that the restordtion by the Steel Corporation of a 
portion of the reductions in wages which it made 
last year and the year before will not be taken as a 
starting point for another “vicious circle” of inflation, 
for spiraling of prices in all directions and what is 
commonly known as a “boom,” a condition that nine 
times out of ten ends with a “bang” and many wrecks 
strewn about. It is a bold move that has been made 
by the Steel Corporation at this time and many will 
watch closely the outcome, 





Secretary Hoover’s statement that there will 
soon be plenty of soft coal but cars will be very 
scarce is on a par with the statements that used 
to come from Washington during the war about 
there being plenty of coal in the ground. 
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JOHNSTOWN MARKET SOFT 


Increased Tonnage Reflected in Gradual 
Weakening of Prices. 


JouHnstown, Pa., Aug. 24.—General resumption of 
mining and sharp declines in coal prices have char- 
acterized the local coal situation during the last week. 
Today about 50 per cent of the Cambria County mines 
are operating, most of them at capacity. While rep- 
resentatives of the Central Coal Association and the 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association of Central 
Pennsylvania were holding their conference with 
members of the scale committee of District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers, which resulted in a general 
agreement being signed Wednesday night, the Cam- 
bria County operators were signing agreement as 
individuals, in order that they might resume operations 
as soon as possible. 

So far as the scale to be paid the miners is con- 
cerned there has been no controversy. Non-union 
operators in the Somerset field held a meeting a few 
days ago and decided to pay the 1920 scale. Follow- 
ing the announcement, many of the strikers at the 
non-union workings returned to the mines and little 
trouble is expected in securing capacity output. In 
fact, it is stated, many of the mines were over-manned 
before the strike and that the last few days have 
shown equal production, with smaller forces and a 
better feeling among the miners who have remained 
on the job, on account of their being enabled to in- 
crease their individual pay envelopes. 

Car supply on all the coal roads is holding up well 
and no trouble is experienced at B. & O. tipples if the 
coal is consigned to public utilities. Prices for B. & 
O. Pool 10 or equal range around $5.25, while some 
B. & O. Pool 9 brought $5.50 today. A few cars of 
B. & O. Pool 11 were purchased at $5.00. The bet- 
ter grades on P. R. R. loadings brought $5.75 to $6.00, 
and N. Y. C. wagon loadings brought $4.75 to $5.00. 

Most of the B. R. .& P. mines on the Indiana 
branch are still on strike, but some coal has been 
moved there this week at $5.25. 

Latrobe coal sold today for $5.75, Shawmut at $5.25 
and N. Y. C. Pool 11 at $5.25. 

The demand for coal in the local market has been 
classed as “fair” this week. Brokers state that buyers 
are holding with the expectation .that the price will 
sag to $3.50—$4.00 per ton, but operators declare that 
such a low price will not be realized this winter. 





State Can Seize Mines. 


A note from Springfield, Ill, states that discussion 
of the powers of the General Assembly, if it were 
called into special session to consider the coal strike, 
brought a statement from Attorney General Brundage 
that in the emergency situation now threatening IlIli- 
nois the State has the power to seize and operate the 
coal mines. 

“In times of pubic danger and emergency,” said 
the Attorney General, “the State may exercise the 
power of eminent domain to the extent of seizing and 
operating the mines. 

“T am of the opinion that this power, if not exer- 
cised by the Legislature itself, should be delegated 
to some appropriate agency. Laws should be enacted 
declaring the intention of the state to subject this 
property to public use, designating the agencies by 
which the power is to be exercised, and providing 
a definite method for compensation to the owners.” 


Reports to the committee on the New River district 
of West Virginia state that non-union operators 
there have increased wages from $4.68 to $7.18 per 
day. The Winding Gulf district and other West 
Virginia non-union districts are also prepared to 
sign up on the new scale, it was stated. 


One writer notes that the coal strike of 1902 was 
followed by a period of “undigested securities” in 
1903, but there has not been any great issue of 
securities’ lately, no vast, unnecessary flotations, and 
therefore the prospect of prosperity is better than 
it was twenty years ago, notwithstanding the 
present troubles and the great labor. questions that 
they involve, 


CONGRESS GETS BUSY 


Takes Up Various Plans to Investigate and 
Regulate Coal Trade. 


Several bills to investigate and regulate the 
coal industry were introduced into Congress this 
week. One of them, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Winslow, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, providing for a commission 
to investigate the coal business, was passed by 
the House on Wednesday by a vote of 219 to 55. 

A companion bill, introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Borah, was expected to pass yesterday. 

On. Thursday, Senator Cummings introduced 
a bill setting up a Federal fuel distributing agency 
and extending the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant priority to the ship- 
ment of “non-profiteering” coal. This bill em- 
bodies Secretary Hoover’s proposals and has the 
backing of President Harding. 

Last but not least, Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts introduced a bill on Thursday authoriz- 
ing the Government to take over and operate 
coal mines, this being intended primarily to re- 
lieve the anthracite shortage. This resolution 
read as follows: 


“Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
that the President of the United States be 
and hereby is authorized to take over and 
operate in the name of the United States 
Government the coal mines of the country, 
part or all of whose products are trans- 
ported in interstate commerce. That there 
is hereby appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 
to enable the President to begin the carry- 
ing out of this act.” 


The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


Creates Investigating Commission. 


The Winslow bill creates a commission composed 
of nine members appointed by the President. It is 
provided that no member of the Senate or of the 
House and no person who has any interest in or is 
connected with the coal industry shall be appointed. 
The commission would exist for a period of one year, 
members being paid $7,500 each for their services. 
The first report of the commission would be made to 
the President and to Congress not later than Jan. 1, 
1923. The bill appropriates $300,000 of the commis- 
sion. 

It is made the duty of the commission under the 
bill “to investigate and ascertain facts in the coal in- 
dustry as to the ownership of coal mines, prices of 
coal, wages, wage contracts, conditions of employ- 
ment, distribution, waste of coal, profits realized by 
owners or operators of coal mines, or by other per- 
sons or corporations having to do with the produc- 
tion, distribution or sale of coal, and any other ma- 
terial facts in connection with the coal industry gen- 
erally and the organizations and persons connected 
with it.” 

It is provided that the commission shall report to 
the President and to Congress “its findings of fact and 
such recommendations as to methods and measures as 
in its judgment will promote continuity of produc- 
tion and efficiency in mining and distribution, and 
maintain the uninterrupted movement of coal in in- 
terstate commerce and safeguard the interests of the 
workers, operators and general public.” 


Will Not Allow Cancellations. 


The Federal Fuel Distribution Committee has been 
requested by a retail coal merchants’ association to 
give authority for the cancellation by telegraph of 
orders placed by dealers for coal in the event that 
there should be a sudden decline in price, due to 
greatly increased production. The Fuel Distributor 
has ruled that this cannot be done, and that where 
orders have already been placed through the central 
committee, they must stand. 


Walter Newton, congressman from the Minneapolis 
district, has gone to Washington to aid in the coal 
inquiry work. 


“since April. 


—_- 
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Connellsville Coke Trade. aD 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa., Aug. 24——Coke production in 
the Connellsville region last week was 82,000 tons, a 
gain of 3,000 tons over the week before and the large 
With the operators having restored the | 
highest wage scale ever paid, that of September 1, 
1920, it is expected that the strike will soon be over, | 
regardless of the efforts of the U. M. W. officials 
keep the men out until the check-off is conceded. 
Commenting on the outlook the Courier says: ‘ 

“The strikes being practically out of the way the 
only question is the time that will be required to get 
operations going up to the limit of railroad capacity, 
and what the railroad capacity will be. There will, 
of course be an extra heavy demand upon the Con- 
nellsville region for coke, as by-product ovens are 
largely exhausted of stocks and can resume opera- 
tions but slowly. 

“Tt would probably be impossible for the Connells- 
ville region to supply the demand if able to operate 
at capacity, but it is well recognized that it is a miat- 
ter not of mine or oven capacity but of railroad 
capacity. 

“The market in the past few days has been quotable 
as follows: Furnace coke, $12.00 @ $13.00; foundry 
coke, $15.00 @ $15.50.” 


One Good Feature. 


One feature of supervision and regulation that 
will be to the advantage of dealers will be in 
securing the determination and ratification of yard 
and delivery charges. In some cases there is a 
mystery regarding such matters which apparently 
the dealers make little effort to elucidate. 

The idea spreads abroad, therefore, that aside 
from a little expense for horse feed and drivers’ 
wages the difference between cost in the yard and 
cost to the consumer is the dealer’s profit. In 
fact many dealers regularly speak of their margin 
as their profit, thus giving a wrong idea as to the 
returns from the business. When investigators 
go over the records, they make it plain how much is 
required for operating expenses, how much for depre- 
ciation, how much for interest and how much for 
general expenses and profit, and a good point is 
achieved nine times out of ten, as it is seen that the 
actual net result of the dealer is none too great. 

It certainly is not as great as the public gen- 
erally believe. It is noticed that there is quite a 
difference in the amounts that the dealers contend 
for in different places. Costs of doing business 
vary considerably. From $2.50 to $3. 25 seems to 


represent the general range of margin. 2 
| 
Car Shortage Hits Fairmont. | 


Fatrmont, Aug. 24.—Serious car shortage struck 
the region yesterday, so that thirty mines were 
idle on the Monongah Division, B. & O. On 
Wednesday there were 326 mines at work on the 
division against 369 on Tuesday. 

Coal loading in Northern West Virginia on. 
Tuesday was 1,410 cars, or 252 cars stronger | 
than Monday. The mines on Wednesday ordered 
2,142 empties, against 1,980 Tuesday. a 

Practically all of the business in Northern West 
Virginia is now confined to public utilities an 
railroads, with the result that prices have droppe 
Quotations range from $4.50 to $5, but little co: 
is being sold above the Hoover price owing to t 
fact that there are not adequate cars to care - 
much commercial business. 

i 

An unusual feature in the supply of tonnage 
to New York City points, was the shipment of 
five cars of Pocahontas coal to the McKee Coal 
Co., Staten Island, via all rail route. 
goes over the Norfolk & Western - 
doah Junction and thence direct to the McKe 
yard by the B. & O. Freight rate is $5.87 per 
gross ton. 





Monday’s coal loadings on the Baltimore & Ohio 
totaled 2,200 cars, the heaviest since the end of March. 
During May and June the average for the road ay 
proximated 1,000 cars a day. | 
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President Harding Speaks Decisively 


_ Plain Words with Respect to the Menace of Present Day Domination of Coal Industry 
by United Mine Workers. 





_ Those who have contended that the Presi- 
lent should express himself vigorously with 
egard to the industrial situation must surely 
iave been well pleased with the message which 
ie delivered to Congress on Friday. It will go 
lown on record as a notable state document, 
yne pointing the way to legislation of moment, 
me characterizing coal and railroad circum- 


tances and conditions more strongly than they 


ave ever been characterized before in presi- 
lential documents, and in general, an address 
eating, in a broad and statesmanlike manner, 
nany of the subjects confronting the country 
it the present time. 

It is something that should have the most 
videspread publicity, and we are glad to print, 
n full, his words relative to the coal situation. 


Administration Sought Conferences. 


President Harding said: 

The suspension of the coal industry dates back 
o last April 1, when the working agreement 
jetween mine operators and the United Mine 
Norkers came to an end. Anticipating that ex- 
yiration of the contract which was negotiated 
vith the Government’s sanction in 1920 the present 
\dministration sought, as early as last October, 
-onferences between the operators and miners in 
wrder to facilitate either a new or extended agree- 
nent in order to avoid any suspension of produc- 
ion when April 1 arrived. At that time the mine 
vorkers declined to confer, though the operators 
vere agreeable, the mine workers excusing their 
leclination on the ground that the union officials 
‘ould have no authority to negotiate until after 
heir annual convention. 

A short time prior to the expiration of the work- 
ng agreement, the mine workers invited a con- 
erence with the operators in the central com- 
vetitive field, covering the States of Pennsylvania, 
Jhio, Indiana and Illinois, and in spite of the 
mion declination of the Government’s informal 
uggestion for the conference, five months before, 
he Government, informally but sincerely com- 
nended the conference, but it was declined by 
ertain groups of operators, and the coal mining 
ontroversy ended in the strike of April 1. It 
vas instantly nation-wide, so far as the organized 
nine workers could control, and included many 
listricts in the bituminous fields where there was 
either grievance nor dispute and effected a com- 
ilete tieup of production in the anthracite fields. 

It is to be noted that when the suspension 
egan, large stocks of coal were on hand, mined 
t wages higher than those paid during the war. 
“here was only the buying impelled by necessity, 
ind there was a belief that coal must yield to 
he post-war readjustment. When the stocks on 
and began to reach such dimension as to menace 
adustry and hinder transportation, approximately 
une 1, overtures were initiated by the government 
a the hope of expediting settlement. 


Tenders and Appeals Alike Unavailing. 


None of these availed. Individual and district 
enders of settlement on the part of operators—in 
ome instances appeals for settlement—were 
tholly unavailing. The dominate groups among 
he operators were insistent on having district 
greements, the dominate mine workers were 
‘emanding a nation-wide settlement. The Gov- 
toment, being without authority to enforce a 
trike settlement in the coal industry, could only 
olunteer its good offices, in finding a way of 
justment. 
Accordingly a conference of the coal operators’ 
sociations and the general and district officials 
fae United Mine Workers was called, to meet 


re 


, strike began. 


in Washington on July 1. The designation of 
representation was left to the officials of the 
various organizations and there was nation-wide 
representation except from the non-union fields. 
Before the joint meeting I expressed the deep 
concern of the country and invited to meet ata 
conference table and end disputes between them. 
The conference did not develop even a hope. The 
operators were asking for their districts or terri- 
torial conferences; the workers demanded national 
settlement on old basis. Appraising correctly the 
hopelessness of the situation, I again invited both 
operators and workers to meet with me and ten- 
dered a means of settlement so justly inspired that 
it was difficult to see how any one believing in 
industrial peace and justice to all concerned could 
decline it. In substance I called on the operators 
to open their mines, on the mine workers to re- 
sume work at the same pay and under the same 
working conditions as prevailed at the time the 
In turn the government was to 
create at once a coal commission, or two of them, 
if preferred by all parties to the dispute so that 
one could deal with the bituminous situation, the 
other with the problems in the anthracite field. 
Among thé commissioners were to be repre- 
sentatives of the operators, representatives of the 
mine workers, and outstanding, disinterested, and 
able representatives of the American public. 


Duties of Proposed Commission. 


The commission was to be instructed to direct 
its first inquiry to the rate of wage to be paid 
for the period ending next April 1 and then to 
enter upon a fact-finding inquiry into every phase 
of the industry, and point the way to avoid future 
suspensions in production. The disputants all 
indorsed the suggestion of the fact-finding com- 
mission. The anthracite operators promptly ac- 
cepted the entire proposition. The mine workers 
refused to resume work under the arbitration plan. 
The majority of the bituminous operators filed an 
acceptance, but a considerable minority declined 
the proposition. 

. Under these circumstances, having no authority 
to demand compliance, the Government had no 
other course than to invite a resumption of pro- 
duction under the rights of all parties to the 
controversy, with assurance of government pro- 
tection of each and every one in his lawful pur- 
suits. This fact was communicated to the gov- 
ernors of all coal producing states, and with two 


exceptions assurances of maintaining law and 
order were promptly given. In some instances 


concrete proof of effective readiness to protect 
all men strikers and non-striking workers alike, 
was promptly given. Little new production fol- 
Oe the simple but significant truth was re- 

saled that, except so much coal as comes from 
the districts worked by non-organized miners the 
country-is at the mercy of the union mine : workers. 


All Anxious to Work. 


Governors in various states reported that their 
operators and miners had no disputes and were 
ready to resume production. District leaders in- 
formed me that their workmen were anxious to 
return to their jobs but that they were not per- 
mitted to do so. Hundreds of wives of workmen 
have addressed the White House, beseeching a 
settlement, alleging that they know no grievances 
and there is an unending story of appeals for 
relief. 

At every stage the Government has been just 
neutral regarding wage scales and working con- 
tracts. There are fundamental evils in our present 
system of producing and distribution which make 
the wage problem difficult. In the bituminous 
coal fields there are vastly more mines than are 
requisite to the country’s needs and there are 
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200,000 more mine workers than are needed to 
produce in continuous employment the country’s 
normal requirements. By continuous employment 
there are approximately 280 working days in the 
year. In many instances last year men were 
employed less than 150 days; in some cases much 
fewer than that. In the over-manned sections 
men divide the working time, and high wages 
are necessary to meet the cost of barest living. 

It is not my thought to ask Congress to deal 
with these fundamental problems at this time. No 
hasty action would contribute to solution of pres- 
ent critical situation. There is existing law by 
which to settle prevailing disputes. There are 
statutes forbidding conspiracy to hinder interstate 


commerce. There are laws to assure highest 
possible safety in railway service. It is my pur- 
pose to invoke these laws, civil and criminal, 


against all offenders alike. Legal safeguarding 
against like menaces in the future must be worked 
out when 1: 


passion sways, when no prejudice 
influences, wien the whole problem may be ap- 
praised, and the public welfare may be asserted 


and every interest which assumes 


rond that of the government itself. 


against an) 
authority be) 


Interrupted transportation, sorely broken em- 
ployment, the failure to develop storage against 
enlargement demands and inadequate carryover— 


all these present problems bearing on righteous 


wage adjustment and demand constructive solu- 
tion. 
Seeks Coal Commission. 
Because of these things, because of the im- 
pression of many cases of unjustifiable profits 
in the industry, and because public interest de- 


mands investigation, and demands the finding of 
facts be given to the public, I am asking at your 


hands the authority to create a commission to 
make a searching investigation into the whole 


coal industry with provision for its lawful activi- 
ties and the bestowal of authority to reveal every 
phase of coal production, sale and distribution. 
I am speaking now on behalf of mine workers, 


mine operators, and the American public. It will 
bring protection to all and point the way to con- 
tinuity of production and the better economic func- 


tioning of the industry in the future. 

The necessity for such a searching national in- 
vestigation with constructive recommendation is 
imperative. At the moment the coal skies are 
clearing, but unless we find a cure for the eco- 
nomic ills which affect the industry and therein 


find a basis for righteous relationship we shall 
be faced with a like menacing situation on next 
April 1 on the expiration of the wage contracts 


which are now being made. 
Need for Investigation. 


The need for such investigation and independent 


consideration is revealed by both operators and 
mine workers in the provision in the Cleveland 
agreement so recently made. The Government 
will gladly co-operate with the industry in this 
Program so far as it is the public interest so to do, 
but I have an unalterable conviction that no 
lasting satisfaction or worth while results will 


ensue unless we may have a governmental com- 
mission independent of the industry clothed with 
authority by the Congress to search deeply so 
that it may advise as to fair wages and as to 
conditions of labor and recommend the enactment 
of laws to protect the public in the future. 

The almost total exhaustion of stocks of coal, 
the crippled condition of the railways, the dis- 
tressed situation that has arisen and might grow 
worse in our great cities due to the shortage of 
anthracite, the suffering which might arise in 
the Northwest through failure to meet winter needs 
by lake transportation, all these added to the 
possibility of outrageous price demands, in spite 
of the most zealous voluntary efforts of the 
Government to restrain them, make it necessary 
to ask you to consider at once some form. of 
temporary control of distribution and prices. 


No Legal Price Control Power. 


The administration earnestly has sought to 
restrain profiteering and to secure the rightful dis- 
tribution of such coal as’has been available in this 
emergency. There were no legal powers for price 
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control. There has been cordial co-operation in 
many fields, a fine revelation. of business con- 
science stronger than the temptation to profit 
by a people’s misfortune. There have been in- 
stances of flat refusal. I rejoice:to make grateful 
acknowledgment to those «who preferred to con- 
tribute to national welfare rather than profit by a 
nation’s distress. 

If it may have your approval, I recommend 
immediate provision for a temporary national coal 
agency, with needed capital, to purchase, sell and 
distribute coal which is carried in interstate ship- 
ment. I do not mean that all interstate coal shall 
be handled by such a federal organization, perhaps 
none will be necessary,’ but it will restore its 
capital to the public treasury and will be the in- 
strumentality of guarding the public interest where 
private conscience is insensible to a public need. 


This proposal does not relate to any possible 
employment in interstate shipments. Price re- 
straint and equitable distribution’ in interstate 
shipments is a responsibility of the states’ own 
government. In such voluntary activities as have 
been carried on thus far the federal government 
has endeavored to re-establish the authority and 
responsibility in the states which was undermined 
in the necessary centralization of authority during 
the world war. 


Pennsylvania Has Fuel Committee. 


The State of Pennsylvania has created a State 
Fuel Commission, with headquarters at Harris- 
burg, to co-operate in the distribution of bitu- 
minous coal. The State Fuel Commission will 
establish seven district committees in the differ- 
ent bituminous producing fields of Pennsylvania. 


Orders received by the Federal Fuel Distributor 
from the various State Fuel Committees, for 
which coal can be advantageously obtained from 
Pennsylvania shippers will, when properly certi- 
fied with bank guarantee attached in the prescribed 
form, be placed with the Pennsylvania Fuel Com- 
mission with request that it allocate the orders to 
the Pennsylvania mines. 

As maximum prices have not yet been fixed in 
Pennsylvania, the representative of the State Fuel 
Commission will obtain prices and advise the Fed- 
eral Fuel Distributor so that he can ascertain from 
the consignees whether they will take the coal at 
the mine price quoted. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission advises 
that it will arrange to have representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission act as 
its agents at the headquarters of each of the 
Pennsylvania district committees and that these 
agents will be authorized to issue priority direc- 
tions to the railroads so far as interstate ship- 
men’s are concerned. 


iiailroad Presidents Outmaneuvered. 


The need of special qualifications in handling 
labor union conferences, as well as the more stren- 
uous features of labor difficulties, is brought out 
by the following paragraph appearing in an ac- 
count of the long-continued negotiations between 
the brotherhood leaders and the presidents of cer- 
tain of the large railroad companies: 


“Tt appears that the five brotherhood chiefs, 
more experienced in handling questions such 
as were before the conferees than the rail- 
road executives, succeeded in jockeying the 
presidents into a position where they can be 
charged with the responsibility for not com- 
ing to an agreement with the strikers. 
Propaganda on the strikers’ side has been 
cleverly handled.” 


Labor leaders pushed themselves to the front 
by political and diplomatic methods and they are 
thinking of advancing their interests nine-tenths 
of the time, while cotporation presidents are busy 
with the affairs of their companies. It requires 
an individual of great shrewdness in lines quite 
apart from corporation management to deal suc- 
cessfully with them, » + ita RE of 
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FAIRMONT OPERATORS SIGN — 


Those Representing Majority of ‘Totinage 


Accept Cleveland Agreement. 


Farrmont, Aug. 24.—After waging a protracted 
fight against the United Mine Workers of 
America, trimmed to a frazzle, coal operators in 
northern West Virginia last Thursday stampeded 
to sign up a contract based on the Cleveland 
agreement. Operators were conceded nothing, 
but were bluntly told by the officials of the union 
that they had nothing to offer but a supplementary 
agreement as laid down at the Cleveland con- 
ference, which they could sign or let alone. Just 
as soon as some of the larger interests signed, 
the miners’ officials were cocky and would grant 
no concessions. 

Last Thursday the northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association met at the rooms in the 
Jacobs Building. It was one of the largest meet- 
ings in the history of the association. A. Lisle 
White, Clarksburg, the president, was in the chair. 

At the morning session Brooks Fleming, Jr., 
assistant to the president of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., told the assemblage point blank that the 
company would sign at the stroke of 4 that after- 
noon, whether the others signed or not. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., urged the members to deliberate over the 
matter and not act hastily. He intimated that if 
contracts were signed, this would be the last effort 
made toward the return of the open shop in the 
Fairmont region, 
plete victory for the union, 


Consolidation Takes Lead. 


Before the meeting adjourned Mr. Fleming and 
C. H. Tarelton; general manager of the West Vir- 
ginia District of the Consolidation Coal Co., signed 
the contract, the Clark interests and others fol- 
lowing in rapid succession. 

Probably 65 to 70 per cent of the tonnage has 
been signed up with the union. In 1920 the region 
produced 24,000,000 tons. 

There are a group of operators protected by 
injunctions along the Monongahela Railway, near 
Almina, W. Va., who, it is believed, will try to 
continue to work non-union. None of the oper- 
ators in the Elkins section have signed up, but 
there are a number in the Clarksburg section that 
have not yet come through. 

The general impression was, when the West 
Virginia National Guards were encamped here, 
that the region would go on a non-union basis. 
An operators’ committee went to Charleston to 
have the encampment near Fairmont. Signing up 
of a contract with the miners was followed by the 
prompt withdrawal of troops. 


Operators Admit Defeat. 


It is generally recognized that the Fairmont 
region is in the union column to stay. Coal op- 
erators will hardly wage a fight again, and miners 
who worked non-union will probably be fined 
heavily. 

The first break in the region came when the 
Paisley, Pursglove and other Ohio operators with 
interests in the Morgantown section signed up at 
the Cleveland conference, which involved this 
region. Following immediately, the Consolidation 
Coal Co. decided to sign up and held a conference 
here with the United Mine Workers’ officials the 
night prior to the general membership meeting of 
operators. A general stampede followed. 

About the only advantage the Fairmont oper- 
ators will receive by the Cleveland agreement will 
be the adoption of a contract on a national basis 
rather than with four states only. This will give 
the outlying districts representation on an equal 
footing with the Central Competitive states, which 
will lose many of their former advantages by the 
breaking up of the old arrangement. 

It is estimated that the strike in northern West 
Virginia meant a waste of $20,000,000 to $25,- 


.000,000. The loss to the miners in wages is esti- 
mated at from $13,500,000 to $14,000,000, assuming 


that. the. 20,000 miners. would have -worked ~at 
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least 90 uaa er tees 117, owing to the lake 
ness and other seasonable shipments. Oper. 
probably lost from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 in’ 
ing fans at work, cleaning up roof falls, repa 
electric wiring and damage done in general to 
mines by the cessation. 

The strike lasted 139 days in northern \ 
Virginia, which includes Thursday of last 1 
In the strike of 1919 the miners in this fiel 
turned to work in two weeks. Prior to that | 
region was non-union and there were no region 
strikes. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 1 
Workers of America, managed to keep the mi , 
in line here, as elsewhere, by holding out hop. 
them week after week. The inopportune entry 
the government proved to be a stumbling blo 
in the way of the operators winning the strik 
and this was greatly reflected in this region. - 
as soon as government intervention was mentioné 
the miners tightened up. 


More About Journalistic Snowbirds. 


The discontinuance by the Associated Advert 
ing Clubs of the World of the trade paper thi 
they established a while ago, their resolution 
make this simply an association organ, ca 
news without advertising, prompts ‘Printer 
to comment in its leading editorial upon the g 
eral idea of association papers soliciting advert ti 
ing from the trades which they serve: 

“Trade associations have been our greatest 
fender in this respect. Advertising-solicitir 
organs of this sort are started for many reasor 
but generally with the hope that the revenue tli 
raised will help to defray the expenses of th es 
sociation. Thus the organization launches its 
into a separate outside business abgut whi 
knows nothing and which it conducts merely 
a side-line. The fact that in most cases the 
publications are money-losers does not 
others from trying to be the exception. 

“From the advertiser’s standpoint, the grea 
objection to nondescript mediums is that 
subtly dissipate appropriations. In one gw 
another, these mediums levy peremptorily 
advertiser’s funds and thus exhaust appropri 
leaving the advertiser with the mission of h 
ing campaign unaccomplished. This is one ¢ 
most crying evils in advertising.” 


qq 
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Pennsylvania Production Off. _ 


Bituminous coal shipments from the Penns} 
vania fields during the week ending August 2( 
were almost 100,000 tons less than in the pre 
ing week, reports received by the Pennsylv. 
Fuel Commission show. Production was_ 
highest in the Westmoreland district, w 
was reported as having reached 88 ora 
normal. ; 

In the Pittsburgh district the increase amour 
virttially to nothing and in other sections ou 
the Westmoreland district it is from 12 to 50 { 
cent. of normal. 

Shipments for the week enditig August 
were 912,000 tons. 


As It Was 30 Years Ago. a 


In consideration of any criticism that may 
pear in our columns from time to time it s' 
not be surmised that this expresses any s1 ar 
due to inexperience. The conditions of the 4 
are almost exactly the same as they were in 
early ’90s. 

History repeats itself after thirty years” anc 
downfall of certain ambitious enterprises, the 
economies of various concerns, the general 1 
ening of conditions in certain quarters, are all 
as they were when “free silver” hovered a 
ominous cloud over the situation. ce 

Lack of confidence in certain quarters: is one 
the features seen then and repeated’ in the’ pr 
day. As some-engineers who have met 
accident are never able to run a fast: train aga 
sO some concerns are destined ‘at a more» “qui 
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_ Charles D. Barry, Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, was a Pittsburgh visitor, last week. 
Practically all employment agencies in Pittsburgh 
are seeking men for the West Virginia field. 

The W. J. Rainey Co. in the Connellsville field 
ted a new scale of wages August 23rd with the 
tle C. Frick Coke Co. 

| The National Coal Co. which opened a mine on 
‘he Weaver farm, near Canonsburg, will begin to 


- ship coal September Ist. 

| C J. McBride, a member of the State legislature, 
and owner of the Herminie Coal Co., at Herminie 

which employs 150 men, signed the scale with the 

liners’ union Tuesday. 

Two of the largest mines in Belmont county, Ohjo, 

‘resumed operations when the George M. Jones Coal 
Jo., controlling the Cambria Collieries mines signed 

he Cleveland agreement. 

_ Operators in the Pittsburgh district are not favor- 
, impressed with the plans of the Administration 
te proceed with coal regulation measures without 
onsulting men in the industry. 

: whe Keystone Coal Co., Delmont Gas Coal Co., 

Irwin Gas Coal Co., Westmoreland Coal Co. and 

Mt. Pleasant Coal Co. announced they had met the 

new scale as posted by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

_ The Valley Camp Coal Co. reports that miners who 

went out on an outlaw strike at its mines in West- 


by 










| Gieveland wage agreement, have returned to work. 


i _ ‘The Piedmont Coal Co, has sold to the Greene 
County C. & C. Co. for $45,022.10 an undivided 
16-22 interest in 230 acres and the other an un- 
divided 16-22 interest in seven acres and 122.9 perches. 


| C.M. Greer has sold to W. Y. Humphrey, a Pitts- 
"burgh coal operator, the coal belonging to Tannehill 
Brothers, underlying the N. R. Tannehill farm in 
the Brush Run Valley. The tract consists of 45 
acres, 


- George S. Connell, of Connellsville, general man- 
er of the Pittsmont Coal Co. and the J. J. Butter- 
more interests operating at Beechwood, W. Va., has 
gone to Washington to attend the funeral of his 
- grandmother, 


The Yocum Coal Co. composed of Connellsville 
and Uniontown men, with a working near Murphy’s 
- Siding, is the first union coal mine in Fayette county. 
An agreement was signed with the U. M. W. Mon- 
_day and work was started Wednesday. Two cars 
daily will be loaded. 

. The mine fire under the State highway at East 
Connellsville, which has been burning for several 
years and which has cost several thousand dollars in 

"attempts to put it out during that time, is! believed 

practically extinguished. The use of water and mud 

' is believed to have checked the blaze. 

The coal shortage has been partially relitved and 

some of the industrial plants which were forced to 

shut down have reopened. The No. 3 bar:and rail 

mill of the Edgar Thompson works of the 'Carnegie 
‘Sie Co. at Braddock has resumed and mills of the 
‘same company at New Castle are reported operating 

at 100 per cent. : 

i According to reports reaching operators in Pitts- 

burgh, Wednesday, 51 mines in the Kanawha fields 

ve resumed digging coal under agreements with 
the U. M. W. or wil! in the next few days, leaving 

221 of the 272 mines in the Kanawha field without 

reements. Of these, operators’ statistics show 118 

at work on an open-shop basis, employing 4,687 







The Bulger Block Coal Co. and the W. H. Shinn 
/Coal Co. have announced they signed the Cleve- 
i Tand agreement with the U. M. W._ Both hold 
‘membership in the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Bulger company employs about 300 
Miners and produces 200,000 tons yearly while the 
Shinn company employs 500 men with an annual 
tonnage of 400,000 to 500,000. ; i 
ee C. Neff, aged 68 years, coal and coke opera- 
tor of Pittsburgh,.died in Baltimore after two years’ 
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moreland county after the company had signed the ° 


s 


confinement at the Howard Kelley Hospital. Mr. 
Neff had offices in the Empire Building here and was 
general manager of the Connellsville Central Coke 
Co. He was also general manager of the Klondike 
Supply Co., of Pittsburgh, and a director of the 
Hecla C. & C. Co., the Hibbs Water Co., Midland 
Savings & Trust Co., of Midland, Pa. He also was 
identified with Herbert Dupuy and the Hillman in- 
terests. Mr. Neff lived nearly all the°20 years he 
spent in Pittsburgh in the Duquesne Club. 


James H. Wood, W. H. Henderson, B. W. Kuhn, 
Frank N. Wallace, J. P. Stoneroad and A. W. 
Galloway, all of Pittsburgh were named by W. B. D. 
Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania Fuel Commis- 
sion to compose the regional committee in Washing- 
ton and Allegheny counties to assist the commission 
in stimulating production and distribution of coal. 
T. W. Guthrie. of Pittsburgh; J. B. Huff, Greens- 
burg; S. P. Hutchinson, Philadelphia; Frank Graff, 
Blairsville; Samuel Brownfield, Ligonier; Thomas 
Fisher, Philadelphia, were chosen for Westmoreland 
county. W. H. Clingerman, of Pittsburgh; George 
Whyel, G. S. Harah, E. D. Brown, W. W. Parshall 
and T. J. McClernan, all of. Uniontown; and P. B. 
Lockhard, of Pittsburgh, were chosen for Greene and 
Fayette counties. 


| Buffalo Notes | 


The Donner Steel Co. of Buffalo has ordered 
1,000,000 gallons of fuel oil for special use in its 
works. 


J. T. Roberts has gone down the State for a short 
conference with coal consumers on the prospective 
change of situation in the bituminous trade. 


It is estimated by a city official that Buffalo has 
110,000 families living in houses from a single family 
to a four-family flat and that at least 70,000 are now 
without coal. 


J. R. Barnett has gone to New York to consult 
with President Morgan of the Pittsburg & Shawmut 
Coal Co. on the question of distributing the coal the 
company has begun to turn out, 


The use of fuel oil increases. The Lisk Manufac- 
turing Co. of Canandaigua is preparing to make the 
change and has bought 12 carloads of oil, though it 
has a four weeks’ supply of coal on hand. 


The supply of anthracite in Canada is expected to 
be so small next winter that the authorities there are 
proposing some sort of concerted action in the pur- 
chase of soft coal, coke and wood for general use. 
Consumers will be allowed only a ton at a time. 


The transposition committee of the National Retail 
Coal Association held a meeting here last week, Presi- 
dent Homer D. Jones of Chicago in the chair. The 
general view was that while enough coal could and 
probably would be taken from the ground it would 
be difficult to move it to destination. 


Somebody predicts that next winter will be a hard 
one for this district, yet it is noted that more luxuries 
have been imported lately than ever before, despite 
the cutting out of wine. The Lackawanna Steel Co. 
has been bringing up negroes from the South by the 
hundred lately to help stave off strikes. It is feared 
that they will be out of work next winter and on the 
town. 

A meeting was held on the call of Mayor F. X. 
Schwab, August 23rd, to discuss the coal situation. 
A draft of a bill to be offered to the Legislature was 
read, which proposed to confiscate coal and place it 
in the hands of a city fuel administrator for distribu- 
tion. The attendants were mostly coal men and they 
made short work with such a plan, Not a word could 
be brought out in favor of it. Such men as E. C. 
Roberts, J..S. Hamilton and ©. L. Souch easily 
pointed out that this proposed competition in place 
of the much-needed co-operation would make much 
trouble and would accomplish nothing. Others ob- 
jected to the confiscation of their business. The 
Mayor was willing to go on record as in favor of 
sending no coal to Canada. He said that England 
had offered its coal here so freely at a moderate price 
that it must have enough to take care of Canada. 
The meeting adjourned without taking definite action. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Dealers Win. 


Hlinois and Wisconsin retail coal dealers have re- 
ceived word from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the dealers are entitled to reparations from 
the railroad and the Railroad Administration, based 
on their complaints filed in 1919 and 1920, known as 
the Wilbur Lumber Co., et al., vs. the Director Gen- 
eral. The dealers alleged that the railroads added 
unjust and discriminatory rates to local rates, in- 
stead of to combination rates when granted freight 
rate increase during the Railroad Administration, 


This applies to rates from Indiana and Illinois 
mines to a total of 45 towns in northern Illinois and 
southern \Visconsin who entered into the complaint. 
The same complaint was not sustained with reference 


to shipments of coal from Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 


vania and West Virginia mines. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was dated July 26th, but not made public until 
Monday of this week, when docket 11218, report 73 
of the I. C. ©, was issued. The report contained 


two related cases, that of interstate rates and that 


of intra-state rates. The ruling represents a big sav- 
ing to the many retailers involved, amounting to as 
much as 35 cents to 50 cents per ton on intrastate 
shipments and 15 cents per ton on interstate ship- 
ments. 


The carriers fought the ruling on the basis of the 


fact that inasmuch as the retailers, during the period 
of the | administration, were entitled to only a 
certain percentage of profit, a fixed profit over cost, 
that the high rates did not affect their business, help- 
ing them rather than hindering, in the making of 
a result of the Illinois miners-operators conferences 
however 


Mr. Watkins Approves Commission. 


T. H. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal 


& Coke Corporation, has sent the following telegram 
to the Baltimore Swn in response to a request for his 
views of on the Federal Coal Commission which is 


being created by Congress at President Harding’s 
suggestion : 
“The commission proposed by President Harding 


in his message to Congress and the commission of 


inquiry agreed to in the Cleveland Conference are 
substantially on the same line. The success of the 
Commission will depend on the men selected and the 
respect they command from the public. I see no con- 
flict in principle between the two propositions. 

“A neutral commission composed of men of high 


character, selected from different walks of life to be 


approved by the President was agreed to at the 
Cleveland Conference, Necessarily such a commission 
would have to be empowered by the President with 
Congressional authority to make its inquiry as thor- 


ough as is necessary to bring out all the essential 
facts relating to the industry as a whole. Upon the 
facts they are to base recommendations for the future 
guidance of the public, miner and operator: 
“Nothing short of a complete searching inquiry will 


reveal the causes that have so frequently upset the 
normal production of coal so vital to the nation’s 
welfare. great responsibility rests upon such a 


commission in making its recommendations. All par- 
ties concerned must be treated with equity in order 
that peace and prosperity shall be restored to the 
nation.” 





Broad Top Miners Want Blacklist. 


Huntincton, Pa., Aug. 24——Mine workers of the 
Broad Top region have refused to sign the Cleve- 


‘land agreement, offered by several of the operators, 


unless the latter will sign a secret agreement not to 
employ certain men whom the U. M. W. has black- 
listed. 

A meeting was held in Saxton last Saturday night 
between representatives of the miners and operators, 
at which the black list proposal was made to the 
employers. The workers’ representatives were said 
to have proposed that a list of names be compiled by 
secretaries of the various union locals and a complete 
list furnished each operator. If any of the men were 
employed, the union representatives declared that the 
miners would refuse to work with them. 

The men are also holding out for the 10 per cent 
bonus formerly paid by the Broad Top operators. 
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ILLINOIS-INDIANA PACT 


Operators in Those Two States Accept the 
Cleveland Agreement. 


Wage agreements in Illinois and Indiana were 
signed last Tuesday and operations were immediately 
resumed at mines throughout those two states. The 
basis of the settlements was the Cleveland contract, 
which provides for a continuation of the old wage 
scale until the first of next April. 

The Illinois agreement was signed at a joint con- 
ference of association operators and miners held in 
Chicago. Approximately 20,000,000 tons signed up 
on individual contracts, the remaining tonnage of the 
state being covered by association contracts, from 
which the above tonnage had resigned before the 
above contract was offered by the miners’ representa- 
tives. 

Telegrams were immediately sent out by Frank 
Farrington, president of the miners in that state, ad- 
vising the 350 locals that the strike was over and 
ordering the men to return to work. He predicted 
that by next Monday production would be about 
normal. 

Reports from mining towns in Illinois say that the 
news of the strike settlement was received by the 
miners with demonstrations of joy similar to those 
which occurred all over the country on Armistice 
Day, which marked the end of the war. 

The Indiana agreement was signed at Terre Haute, 
and in that state steps were also taken at once to 
get the strikers back to work. The only change 
from the contract of 1920, it is said, is that the price 
of powder is reduced from $2.40 a keg to $2.10. 


Had to Surrender, Says Honnold. 

Commenting on the strike settlement Dr. 
Honnold, secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
Operators’ Association, said: 

“Tllinois coal operators have been compelled to 
surrender. Prolonged and earnest negotiations have 
failed to secure any concessions whatever from the 
Illinois miners. The operators continue as fixed as 
ever in their belief that arbitration of the kind 
which they have heretofore insisted upon must ulti- 
mately be established and will best serve the in- 
terests of all parties concerned, the miner, the opera- 
tor and the public. Further effort, however, at this 
time, seeking to compel the adoption of the principle 
of arbitration seems to the Illinois coal operators not 
only useless but futile. 

“The clamorous demand for coal has developed 
extreme pressure from all sides which the operators 
can not longer refuse to acknowledge. They are 
forced by necessity to yield in behalf of the public. 
It is acknowledgment of capitulation to a force su- 
perior to both the operators, the public and its 


Es Ge 
Coal 


agencies. As President Harding phrases it, ‘the 
country is at the mercy of the United Mine Workers.’ 
This strike in every section of the country has 
not been against the coal operator employer, but 


has been directed at the public itself. 

“As a result of the universal recognition of the 
dominance of the United Mine Workers and the 
economic necessity, if labor is to be held at their 
mines, certain of the producing fields in West Vir- 
ginia have already arranged for substantial advances 
in pay to miners that brings their wage scales to 
somewhat nearer the rates paid in Illinois. 

“One such scale, to become effective August 16th, 
in the New River district, carries the day wage rate 
up to a point ranging to an average of between $6 
and $7 per day. This is a reflex influence of the 
victory of the organized miners and means the uni- 
versal increase in the price of coal in non-union as 
well as unionized districts.” 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Operators’ 
Associaticn of the Fifth and Ninth Illinois districts, 
said production in two weeks’ time would be suffi- 
cient to supply the householder. He asserted that 
one result of the strike would be the enactment of 
legislation to prevent such future strikes. 

“T think all reputable operators will do their duty 
and give the public a square deal,” he added. “If 
the price of coal is ‘fixed’ by the State Fuel Ad- 
ministration or by the Federal Fuel Administration, 
it is my honest opinion that all operators will abide 
by that price.” 


RETAIL DEALERS’ PROGRAM 


New York Dealers to Have Lively Tope 
Days at Richfield Springs. 


Below is the program of the annual convention of 
the New York State Coal Merchants’ Association, to 
be held at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on September 7th, 
8th and 9th: 


Thursday, September 7th 


Morning Session, 9:00—President Charles B. 

Staats, presiding. 

Appoiatment of Committees. 

Annual report of: 
President Charles B. Staats. 
Treasurer James M. Gaffers. 
Secretary Frank A. Eldridge. 
Executive Secretary G. W. F. Woodside, 

Address—By representative of Governor’s Fuel 
Distribution Committee. 

Address—“Modern and Efficient Methods of Coal 
Handling.” Alexander Macomber of Car- 
ver, Macomber & West. 

Address—““Some Aspects of the Coal Situation,” 
G. N. Snider, General Manager Dickson & 
Eddy. 

12 :30—Lunch. 

Afternoon, 2:00-4:00—Boxing matches and wrest- 
ling bouts at Exhibition Hall. 
Afternoon Tea—Exclusive for the ladies—at Rich- 
field Country Club. 
Evening, 7 :00—Dinner followed by address. 
Friday, September 8th 
Morning Session, 9:00. 

Address—“Buckwheat Coal and Spencer Heat- 
ers,’ Chas. N. Tull, President Standard 
Heater Co. 

Address—‘‘Co-operation in Insurance,” Frederick 
A. Carroll, Assistant General Attorney, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. 

11 :00—Annual meeting of policy holders Coal Mer- 
chants Mutual Insurance Co. 

Address—Hon, M. N. Clement, General Manager. 

12 :30—Lunch. 

Afternoon, 2:00—Automobile ride to Otsego Lake 
and steamer trip on the Lake. 

Evening, 7:00—Dinner, followed by address. 


Saturday, September 9th 


Morning Session, 9:00. 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers and Directors. 
Address—‘“Government Regulation a Public Ca- 
lamity,’ Roderick Stephens, Chairman Board 
of Directors, National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 
Address—Joseph E. O’Toole, Executive Secretary 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 


Question Box 


12 :30—Lunch. 

Afternoon, 2:00—Grand sporting event in front of 
Bloomfields. 

Evening, 7:00—Dinner, followed by address. 

9 :00—Street Carnival and Mardi Gras in front of 
Bloomfield’s—Block dance and other events. 

Everybody requested to bring masks, dominoes and 
such costumes as they may desire. 

At 10:30 each morning the hotel orchestra will give 
a concert in Spring Park. 

There will be music and dancing in the hotel ball 
room each evening. 

‘Co-operation of the J. & M. Electric Co., of Utica, 
N. Y., has been secured through their Richfield 
Springs representative and they will install one of the 
largest radio outfits in Bloomfield’s. Some special 
messages will be received over the wireless to the 
convention and it’ will be available for concerts and 
the regular broadcast, A radio expert will be in 
charge of the installation and tuning so that there 
will be action at all times. 

F. A. Potts & Co., and the D., L. & W. Coal Co. 
will furnish cigars for the dinners. 

This year’s exhibit, in the building in the rear of 
the hotel, of coal-handling machinery and devices and 
retailers’ supplies will be of unusual interest and 
value, 


ANTHRACITE PARLEY ENDS — 


Latest Effort at Strike Settlement Winds Up. 
in Another Deadlock. 


Negotiations to end the anthracite suspension, 
which were resumed in Philadelphia on August 17th, 
were broken off last Tuesday, the 22nd, and the situ- 
ation seems to be as much up in the air as it has been 
at any time. The operators’ insistence on some form 
of arbitration in the future, during which the miners 
would remain at work, proved to be the issue on 
which the conference finally disagreed. 

Ostensibly the bone of contention was a difference 
of opinion as to the life of the contract to be signed. 
The operators offered to pay the old scale until April 
1, 1923, while the miners demanded that it be con- 
tinued until April 1, 1924. 

In statements issued by both sides, however, and 
in discussion by Samuel D. Warriner for the oper- 
ators and by John L. Lewis for the unions, it was 
made plain that the real point at issue was arbitra- 
tion, which the miners flatly and unequivocally re- 
fused to consider, 

The following joint statement was issued when the 
adjournment was announced: 

“The anthracite conference met this afternoon. 
The conference was unable to agree am: ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the secretary upon 
the request of either the miners or operators.” 

In a more extended statement issued later the oper- 
ators outlined the various steps taken in the con- 
ference. Originally, the operators proposed arbitra- 
tion next year by a board to be named by the Presi- 
dent. That was rejected. 


Miners Reject Arbitration. 


Then the operators proposed arbitration by the An- 
thracite Conciliation Board and three referees to be 
named by the presiding judge of the United States 
District Court of Appeals for the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict. They agreed to restore the old wage rates 
until next March 31st. 

Under the first plan the award would have been 
binding on both sides. Under the second it did not 
bind either party to the proceeding, ten days being 
allowed to accept or reject any award or ruling that 
might be made. The miners rejected that also. 

The operators took the position that, while the de- 
mand for coal would support the old wage rate for 
the next seven months, they had no assurance that 
it would continue after that period. They insisted 
that they should not be called on to place a bund 
of high wages on the public. 

Mr. Warriner also pointed out that the union de- 
manded of the anthracite operators more than was 
asked of the bituminous producers. The contract in 
the soft coal agreement runs for only seven months, 
until April lst next. 

It was stated by Mr. Warriner at the end of thé 
conference that the door had been left open for nego- 
tiations to be resumed at the suggestion of either 
side, but both operators and labor leaders said they 


could see little chance of an early settlement, | 


Some Central Pennsylvania Mines Resume. 


ALtToona, Pa., Aug, 24——A number of smaller oper- 
ations and a few of the larger ones in central Pennsyl- 
vania have resumed operations on the basis of the 
Cleveland agreement, but on the whole there is more 
or less confusion in the field. Those resuming are 
obliged to operate with reduced forces, as a rule, a3 
many of the miners had drifted away, some to West 
Virginia or Somerset County or other non-union 
areas, and many have found work on the state | 
way contracts. 

At,Carrolltown six of the phen mines have re- 
sumed, with approximately 1,000 men. They include 
operations of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, the Navy Smokeless, the West Carroll, the Wat- 
kins Coal Co., and the Snyder and Burley mines. 

A number of companies about Philipsburg have 
also resumed, including the Jefferson Ridge Coal Ca 

In Northern Cambria County, resumption will 
retarded by the lack of water. Chest Creek, upon 
which many mines depend for water for boilers, ies 
gone dry and similar conditions exist elsewhere. . | 








H. Allan Miller, of 42 Broadway, is now in Europe 
d will probably be away tor a month or so, 

| J. D. Eddy, of Dickson .& Eddy, has returned 
-om an extended vacation at Hot Springs, Va. 


_G. B. Johnson, of Johnson & Co., 90 West 
ireet, Was a recent visitor to the anthracite region. 


_ Among the cargoes of foreign coal recently 
ceived by Burns Bros. was one from Scotland. 


[x H. Colby, vice-president and general manager 
f John R. White & Son, Providence, R. I., was a 
sor in New York coal offices this week. 


Frank J. Herman, New York manager of Pilling 
 Co., 120 Broadway, is absent on a trip to bitu- 
‘jnous mining centers. 

Was White, general manager of the Bader Coal 


rivania region. 
Harry J. Hughes, New York manager for E. Rus- 


) 
| 


‘ll Norton, is spending his vacation motoring in 
Juebec. 
-E. E. Loomis, president of the “Lehigh Valley 
ailroad Co,, returned from Europe on the Mayestic 
ist Wednesday. 
; George F. Getz, president of the United States 
vistributing Corporation, returned to Chicago on 
Vednesday, after a week’s visit in New York. 
‘Bertram S. Teeter, 505 Fifth avenue, has been 
isiting for a fortnight or so in Asheville, N. C., 
fi connection with some property interests in that 
ection. 
‘The New York Coal Trade Golf Association will 
yld a one-day tournament at the Morris County 
‘olf Club, Convent, N. J., next Tuesday, August 
Pies 
| It is reported that oil burners are being installed 
the Metropolitan Life Building, and that Wana- 
iaker’s and Macy’s stores are also changing from 
yal to oil. 

It is reported that large quantities of wood are 
eing brought into Brooklyn on board barges for 
1eling plants which are equipped to burn it as a 
ibstitute for coal. 

J. J. Kelly, president of the B. McLain Transporta- 
on Line, left last Saturday for a trip to Bermuda. 
s he went principally for the ecean voyage he will 
sturn at once and probably will be back in New 
ork on Monday. 
_O. S. Maple, formerly with Jewett, Bigelow & 
rooks has been appointed manager of sales for 
ie Cullen Fuel Corp. He will continue to have 
downtown office at 17 Battery place, but will 
send most of his time at the uptown office 0’ 
1é company, 30th street and East River. 
The Red Jacket mine of the Harris Brothers 
oal Mining Co., located between Clearfield and 
hilipsburg, has been running on the 1917 scale 
uring nearly all the period since May Ist. George 
). Harris & Co., 522 Fifth avenue, are the sales 
zents. 
Recent schedule of tonnage on hand for use of 
ty departments showed total amount of 29,011 
ons. The current use is 1,098 tons daily, chiefly 
or use by the boats of certain of the departments. 
a view of conditions, authority has been given 
) replenish supplies by private purchases instead 
if public bids. 
GN. Snider, sales manager, Dickson & Eddy, 
as been invited to speak at the forthcoming con- 
ention at Richfield Springs. Mr. Snider, it will 
e@ recalled, has delivered two very interesting 
esses at the Richfield Springs gathering, 
eaking from the standpoint of a railroad official. 
‘ow, being qualified to speak from the triple view- 
int of an operator, a producer’s agent and a 
ui idleman, he should again have something 
teresting to talk about. 
One of the disadvantages of oil as fuel was 
ustrated in direct testimony before a large colony 
coal men the other day. As the oil-burning 
ursion steamer Mandalay was firing up at the 
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'0., spent several days recently in the Central Penn- ~ 
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Battery pier,.something apparently went wrong 
with the combustion apparatus and waves of 
smoke were wafted across Battery Park and into 
the hallway of 17 Battery Place. So dense was 
it at the entrance and on certain of the upper 
floors that some people thought there was a fire 
in the building. The odor was very offensive. 


Bird S. Coler, a factor in local politics for up- 
wards of thirty years, was among those who 
broke into print recently with reference to the 
coal situation. Following his comment with re- 
gard to there being ample coal on hand, seem- 
ingly being held for a higher price, we wrote for 
some details as to the supplies, but although con- 
siderable time has elapsed and we forwarded a 
stamped return envelope for his convenience in 
responding, we have not yet heard from this 
gentleman nor has he communicated any further 
views to the daily press. 


An inventory of stocks on hand in retail coal 
yards in Greater New York was recently made 
by the sanitary inspectors of the Department of 
Health. They report the total as 61,349 tons, in- 
cluding 14,339 tons of bituminous, 8,825 tons of 
buckwheat, 28,359 tons of pea coal, 3,575 tons of 
nut, 1,158 tons of stove, 1,950 tons of egg, 65 tons 
of broken, 107 tons of screenings, 2,900 tons of 
eoke, and 10 tons of briquets. Evidently the in- 
spectors did not include in their reports the ton- 
nage that dealers with waterfront yards have in 
boats alongside their plants. If these cargoes had 
been included the total would have been consider- 
ably larger, especially in the case of bituminous. 


Pittsburgh Operators Won't Yield. 


The bituminous strike is virtually over in all union 
fields except western Pennsylvania.” A number of 
operators there have signed up with the U. M. W. 
on the basis of the Cleveland agreement, which ex- 
tends the old wage scale to the first of next April 
and continues the check-off, but the members of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association and the Free- 
port Thick Vein Association have refused to grant 
the check-off, although conceding the wage demands. 

Notices were posted Thursday by members of the 
Pittsburgh association announcing that the 1920 scale 
would be paid, but the union leaders have refused to 
call off the strike at those mines until the check-off is 
restored. Both sides declare that they will fight to 
a finish on this point. 

U. M. W. officials are also fighting to prevent the 
strikers in the Connellsville region and in Westmore- 
land and Somerset counties, Pa., returning to work 
until the operators there recognize the union by sign- 
ing the regular form of agreement, which includes 
the check-off. In the non-union fields the operators 
have been obliged to raise wages to the basis that pre- 
vails in the organized districts, in order to hold their 
men, but those who have never recognized the union 
are balking at doing so now. 

Since the strike began their men have joined the 
U. M. W. in many cases and are now torn with con- 
flicting emotions. They want to remain loyal to the 
union, but this means turning down a chance to secure 
steady work at good wages. It will take a little time 
to tell which desire makes the strongest appeal with 
a majority of the strikers. 


© 





Southwestern Strike Settlement. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 23—An agreement to end 
the coal strike in the Southwest and resume opera- 
tions of mines immediately was reached late today 
at a conference here of miners’ union officials and 
operators from Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Ok- 
lahoma. Vote on the settlement, which was based 
on the Cleveland agreement, was unanimous. 

The basis of the agreement, it was announced, was 


the extension of the wage scale which expired March 


31st last to March 31, 1923. A condition of the 
settlement was that miners now employed in mines 
under operation shall not be discriminated against. 
Operators declared newly mined coal would be on 
the tracks at mine sidings by September Ist. 

The Iowa operators signed up with their miners on 
Monday and work is being resumed in that state to- 


day. 
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CONNELLSVILLE WAGES UP 





Frick and Independent Operators Restore 
1920 Seale, Highest on Record. 


_ PITTSBURGH, Aug. 24—The Connellsville mining 
situation is attracting considerable interest in local 
coal and industrial circles. The situation in the 
Fayette held has been a live bee buzzing in the in- 
dustrial bonnet for some weeks, as the scarcity of 
coke has caused a large number of blast furnaces to 


close down, resulting in higher pig iron prices and 
consequently, higher steel prices. 
To solve this problem, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


on Wednesday morning posted the September 1, 1920, 
wage scale at its mines, the highest ever paid in the 
non-union field, and representing a maximum increase 
in wages to its employes of 58 per cent, 

This announcement followed closely the increase of 
20 per cent in wages of common labor announced 
by the United States Steel Corporation, whose 
plants in the Western Pennsylvania industrial belt 
were hard hit by the lack of coal and coke, most 


of which is supplied from the Connellsville field. 
Since April when the strike started, there has 
been a continuous movement on the part of the 


United Mine Workers to organize this field. The 

miners’ union claims to have 75 locals organized. 
Following ithe announcement of the new Frick 

scale, similar notices were posted by other operators 


in the Connellsville region and also in Westmoreland, 


Had to Meet Union Wages. 


Recently there has been considerable agitation 
among the miners and a general feeling of dissatis~ 
faction is said to have pervaded the idle workers, 
With the resumption of work in many districts after 
the Cleveland meeting and especially in the northern 
West Virginia field, this dissatisfaction is said to 
have become more acute and, according to operators, 
the union officials began taking their men out of the 


district and sending them to the northern West 
Virginia field, where there is a pronounced shortage 
of men. 

Shortly before the announcement of the Frick scale 


delegates representing the 75 
at Footdale, near Connellsville, 


Tuesday afternoon, 
locals held a meeting 


where it is said they voted 221 to 3 to remain on 
strike until recognition of the union was accorded 
by the operators. The Frick company is now said 
to be holding 40 per cent of the men being imported 
into its mines. The effect of the posting of the new 
wage scale on the former non-union men is being 


awaited here with considerable interest. 


The Seniority Question. 


The railroad strike difficulty drags along, with 
stress upon the question of seniority for returning 
strikers. A good point is made by one writer, who 
brings the matter home in that familiar way which 
often makes an impression when broad generalities 
do not count. 

He says: “If your cook should leave you in the 
lurch without a moment’s notice and should picket 
your front gate with threats daily for the new cook 
who came to your rescue, would you feel inclined, 
after the lapse of two months, to discharge the new 
employee who had served you faithfully and take 
back with full privileges the one who had deserted 
you at a critical time?” 

It is to be hoped that the railroad presidents will 
not back down, or be obliged to back down, on this 
point as they have so frequently done in the past. 
A vacillating policy with regard to restoring strikers 
has made the men confident that they can always go 
back, win or lose. 

There are other questions associated with the 
strike, of course. There is the matter of wages, 
for instance, a question as to whether reductions 
have been too much, for the deflation of labor has 
been decidedly irregular. In some lines of goods 
there has been an increase in price. 





B. H. Warford, sales manager of the Knicker- 
bocker ‘Fuel Co., is receiving the congratulations of 
his many friends in the trade through having at- 


tained the dignity of a grandfather. 
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CARDIFF MARKET CONDITIONS 


American Demand Dominates the Situation 
to a Large Extent. 


Carpirr, Wales, Aug. 21.—There has been a 
pause in the buying of Welsh coal for the Ameri- 
can market, chiefly owing to the fact that avail- 
able supplies for the month of September already 
have been taken up. 

The total amount of coal exported to the United 
States last week aggregated 146,000. tons, and the 
total exported since the middle of July about 
2,000,000 tons. 


Best Coals Practically Unobtainable. 


CarpirF, Wales, Aug. 11.—With supplies of best 
grade coals practically unobtainable over this 
month, lower grades are now being booked up in 
heavier quantities, and it is anticipated that there 
will be a scarcity of supplies of all grades for the 
remainder of this month. 

The docks in the Bristol Channel are congested 
with traffic and while there are plenty of vessels 
in dock awaiting loading, they are in the majority 
of cases large sized tonnage requiring high coal 
tips. There are tips capable of accommodating 
small tonnage, high tips for the larger vessels are 
difficult to obtain. 


While the demand on American account is not 
by any means maintained at the recent high level, 
the fact of the best collieries being heavily booked 
ahead, enables them to hold out for the higher 
ruling prices in anticipation that new American 
buying will commence. With a shortage of coal 
created by the American demand and a continu- 
ance of steady buying by the normal consumers, 
they hope to maintain present prices for some 
time to come. 


Three Steamers Per Day for U. S. 


Up to August 8th charterings on the Cardiff 
market for space to the Northern range United 
States ports amounted to 654,300 tons, and on an 
average three steamers are being fixed each day, 
with an approximate capacity of 21,000 tons. It 
is considered that exporters. who hold orders on 
U. S. account are not in a hurry to fix tonnage to 
carry supplies sold until they secure tonnage at 
reasonable rates, and this policy of holding off 
to obtain their own terms has caused a weaker 
tonnage market, vessels of from 7,000 to 10,000 tons 
being readily picked up at 12/6 for Northern range 
ports. 

During the past week congestion at the docks 
has somewhat affected exports, and the disposi- 
tion of the normal consumers to hold off from pur- 
chasing supplies at the higher figures is seen by a 
slight reduction in shipments to France and Italy. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that included 
in the undermentioned returns are the shipments 
of anthracite from Swansea. With supplies of 
anthracite most difficult to secure, much new 
business for this class coal has been turned down, 
and this has resulted in a drop of 30,000 tons in 
exports from Swansea. But this is counteracted 
by an increase in Cardiff steam coal shipments of 
over 34,000 tons as compared to the former week. 
Newport shipments, however, decreased by over 
16,000 tons, and in the aggregate a ‘decrease in 
total exports from Bristol Channel occurred to the 
extent of 15,414 tons. 


Exports by Countries. 
For the week ended August 4th the following 
was the direction of exports: . 


Destination. Tons 
Brance...... ; 0s... yohennde oes eee 136,784 
Italy: ..cci..c2. <teeine anton eer ee 70,020 
S.. sAmerica: ..Aenadae «cae eee baie) 
SDAIN |. ote pouabe lbtiecttace ite erie nena 27,181 
Portugal’ . Usa far s1ieo. oe 17,436 
GTEeCE as. heb eels o 4 onche ea 12,897 
British: Coaling (Depots 7. auemens 41,079 
Other: Destinations’ <.:/..).esleemiers 115,815 

TFotalicmcseoas «+ sot eee 474,433 


A heavy increase’in exports has taken place to 
South America. The fall in freight rates to 


Northern range ports, with a more normal freight 
to the Southern ports, has caused renewed buying 
and exports to the Southern ports were more than 
doubled in the above week. Other increases in- 
clude over 14,000 tons to coaling stations, 10,000 
tons to unclassified countries and generally larger 
shipments to all other directions, the fall in ex- 
ports being confined to France and Italy, 

Up to the week ending August 5th over 100,000 
tons of Welsh coal had left for the United States, 
and this accounts for the weekly expansion in ex- 
ports to unclassified countries. 

Best Admiralty large keeps firm and difficult 
to secure at 30/—with Seconds at the same level. 
Monmouthshire Western Valleys large is similar- 
ly placed and is well sold until the second week 
in September, with collieries quoting 30/—f. o. b. 
for forward shipment. 

Ordinary Cardiff large is firm at 27/6 to 30/, 
with low volatile large scarce in supply at the 
same figure. 

Inferior grades are more plentiful but the de- 
mand is growing at 25/—with No. 2 Rhondda 
Large steady and available in small lots at 23/— 
to 25/6. 

Approximate current prices are: 


Large F.0O.B. 
Best. ‘Admiralty sce eeiecenn eer 30/- to 32/6 
Second do. Admuraltviies. acne ener 29/ to 30/- 
Best sLowiVolaulei we annrstiaiie reve 27/6 to 30/- 
Other “Low Wolatiletercmeeenan ee 25/ to 27/6 
Best Monmouthshires Western 

Valleyé A. aie eee oe ee 30/- 

Other Monmouthshires Western 

Valley. See Sat cee «eens Dore 27/6 

Easterns Valleys at. c en eee seek eeee 25/ to 27/6 
Ordinaty {Gardittise pete ace eat 26/ to 29/- 


Freights from Cardiff. 


With exporters finding it difficult for collieries 
to take on new vessels for loading, freights are 
easy and with a restricted demand for tonnage 
caused by the coal shortage, vessels are freely 
offering. 

Northern Range U. S. ports are easy at 12/6 
with Southern ports 15/0. West Italy is steady 
at 13/- with near French and Bay ports easy at 
6/6 to 7/6 and South Spain 13/-. Alexandria, Port 
Said and neighbouring ports are easier at the re- 
duced freight of 13/6. 


Knott Is Military Instructor. 


Arthur R. Knott, a popular salesman of the Gar- 
field & Proctor staff, is spending a few weeks at the 
Citizens Military Training Camp, Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y. He holds a commission as captain of 
infantry in the Reserve Corps and as such is acting 
as an instructor. 

An interesting letter received from him a few days 
ago reads in part, as follows, ‘Our duties are to in- 
struct men who have come here from all over the 
2nd Corps area (New York, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware) in the basic essentials of soldiers. There are 
about 1,200 here altogether, and they form a regi- 
ment of twelve companies. They are divided into 
three groups; Red (who are up here for the first 
time), White (who have had training at a previous 
camp and constitute the non-commissioned officers), 
and Blues, who have had two or more years experi- 
ence and form the cadet officers of the companies. 
Instruction deals not only with duties of a soldier, 
but putting the man into better physical shape, and 
making a better citizen of him.” 


The President’s review of the strike situa- 
tion is most interesting and his conclusions are 
very commendable. It is gratifying to note 
how closely some observations follow the trend 
of matters as recorded in the Journal. Those 
who may have thought that, at times, we gave 
credit to the U. M, W. for too much strength, 
will find substantiation of our views in Mr. 
Harding’s unqualified statement that the coun- 


‘try is at the mercy of the union mine workers. 


It is seldom that a public man goes so far on 
any labor topic. ; 


CURRENT COAL OUTP 


Loss of Production in Some Districts 
Offsets Gains in Others. 


While quite a few bituminous mines res 
operations during the week ending August 1¢ 
as a result of the Cleveland agreement, the ga 
tonnage from this source was offset to quite 
extent by the loss of non-union production 
sulting from the strike of trainmen on the Lou 
ville & Nashville railroad, which cut down shi 
ments from eastern Kentucky. The U. S. Geolo 
cal Survey estimates the output for the week fr 
the mines that were already working at ab 
4,300,000 tons, and says it is unlikely that the 
opening of union mines will raise the total mu 
ree the 4,576,000 tons produced the week } 
ore. “J 

Loadings on Monday, August 14th, are repor 
at 15,722 cars, a decrease of three per cent ; 
compared with the same day of the preceding wee 
For the next two days they declined, and 
Thursday there was a partial recovery as 
long idle started up. 


Bituminous Car Loading Figures. 


The record of daily car loadings of bitu 
coal for several weeks past is as follows: 


18th Week 

17th Week July 31- 19th Week 20th \ 

July 24-29 Aug.5 Aug. 7-12 Aug, 14 

Cars Cars ‘ars Ca 

Monday ..... 13,267 15,102 16,229 15,7: 
Tuesday 2.0, 57 11,446 13,729 
Wednesday .. 11,461 12,447 13,368 12,5 
Thursday ... 11,028 12,380 13,277 134 
Friday oeeeee 11,142- 12,669 _ 13,5300 0eume 8 
Saturday tae dus so 12,405 


11,009 
Weekly Bituminous Production. j 


Below are comparative figures showing the out 
of soft coal during the four latest weeks for whi 
complete returns are available, for the correspon 
ing weeks of last year, as reported by the Geolo 
ical Survey: 7 

-——Net Ton 


Week Ended 1922 
Julya2Zodeeene 5.8 30s OTOL UN 
July~ 29th’... [tee oe OoU 
August 5th.......... 4,312,000 7,186,000 
August 12th.......... 4,576,000 —_ 7,771,000 
rf 


Anthracite. y 


The Geological Survey’s report notes that th 
was no break in the anthracite miners’ strik 
ing the week ended August 12th, when the 
output was approximately 29,000 tons, principa 
steam sizes recovered by river dredges. In fi 
corresponding week a year ago 1,772,000 tons ¥ 
produced. | 

Shipments of anthracite from storage yards 
tinue to decrease slowly as the supply grows s 
and are composed chiefly of pea coal and s 
sizes. ; 4 
Cumulative production during 1922 to 
stands at about 22,850,000 tons against 57,600,000 
during the corresponding period in 1921. 





Illinois in Need of Alms. 4 


The Illinois Chamber of Commerce sends out. 
appeal for funds to enable the Attorney General 
the state to continue and extend his investigatio 
the Herrin massacre. The purpose is good, | 
what a commentary upon the enforcement of I: 
this country! Why should the great and 
state of Illinois have to depend on the cont 


_of the charitable for the enforcement of law in t 


commonwealth ? 

In some small communities hoboes and other min 
offenders are chased out of town, that the co 
munity may not have the expense of boarding 
in jail, but surely the state of Illinois should 
to pay the expense of any and all state departme 
particularly such departments as are charged 
more directly with the enforcement of law and orde 
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- General Notes | 


Offices of the Main Island Creek Coal Co. have 
yn moved from Huntington, W. Va., to Omar. 
More than 200 local administrators have been 
pared by Mr. Storrow. One for each city and 
vn, 
R. R. Bunnell, president of the R. R. Bunnell Coal 
. Springfield, Mass., is in New York and Phila- 
phia this week. 
[. J. Sullivan, president of the T. J. Sullivan Coal 
» Springfield, Mass., is in the hospital for an oper- 
|, and at last report was making favorable prog- 






Se» 
rhe Michigan fuel administration has allotted 
000,000 of state funds to be used in the purchase 
coal for distribution by the state distributing 
mmittee. 
Technical Paper 307, “Permissible explosives, 
ning equipment, and apparatus, approved prior 
March 15, 1922,” has just been published by 
: Bureau of Mines. 
fhe U. S. Geological Survey estimates that a maxi- 
m production of 6,300,000 tons may be expected 
3 week. The outlook for next week is for a 
iduction of from 7,500,000 to 8,000,000 tons. 
?, J. Balch, sales manager, R. R. Bunnell Coal Co., 
ringfield, Mass., recently spent a week in the an- 
acite region, visiting various collieries and wash- 
es. He reports that he could find only three wash- 
es working, and those on a very small scale. Some 
‘the coal was fair. ) 
\ Pittsburgh dispatch says that a shortage of labor 
feared with resumption of coal mining. Since the 
ike April lst many miners have sought employ- 
at in other lines, but are returning to their former 
ss. Miners are leaving road and other work to 
urn to the mines., 
jaulnier, Hill & Co,, recently opened an office in 
Franklin Trust Building, Philadelphia, as men- 
ied in one of the trade papers, but the establish- 
at has since been closed and it is understood that 
. Saulnier, who was the active man in the enter- 
se, has returned to Media, Pa. 
Jonsiderable interest is being manifested in the use 
bituminous coal for domestic purposes at Spring- 
d, Mass., but so far very little has been tried out. 
asumers are getting anxious. Considerable wood 
yeing accumulated. The cold snap last Sunday and 
mday caused a flood of inquiries for coal at retail 
re rtm 


he striking miners in Nova Scotia have allowed’ ‘i d1eman has credit responsibilities and traveling 


rineers and pumpmen to return to work while 
settlement is being negotiated. Some of the 
de Breton collieries, it is reported, have been so 
lly flooded that it will take months to get them 
nped out. One or two of the operations may 
re to be flooded. » 
oadings of coal in all districts Monday, August 
t, amounted to more than 19,000 cars, and con- 
uted the largest single day’s loadings since the be- 
nie of the coal strike on April 1st. Monday’s 
lings exceeded those for the same day of the pre- 
us week by 21 per cent. The increase was due en- 
ly to new production from Ohio, Pennsylvania 
_ northern West Virginia. 

Yrastic action to prevent profiteering in coal is re- 
ted from Michigan, where the state authorities 
t troops to Muskegon to confiscate 10 carloads of 
1 alleged to have been illegally obtained by a 
der under a priority order and sold at high prices. 
2 ‘company in question had obtained the priority 
‘er on the grounds that the fuel was to be used for 
‘Muskegon Traction & Lighting Co. 

yovernor Miller of New York has called a 
cial session of the Legislature for next Mon- 
* to pass a law giving the State authorities 
yer to supervise the distribution of coal during 
existing shortage and to regulate the profits of 
alesale and retail dealers. A bill embodying the 
mmendations which the Governor proposes te 
e is now in course of preparation. 
announcement comes from Detroit that the boilers 
‘plying power for the Ford motor works have 
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been equipped with oil burners and orders placed for 
approximately 12,000,000 gallons of fuel oil. Whether 
the burning of oil will be continued after the present 
coal emergency has passed is not disclosed. It is 
reported that the installations have been made in a 
manner that does not indicate permanency. 


Papers in the anthracite region recently stated 
that Col. D. B. Wentz, of Philadelphia, and Donald 
Markle, of Hazleton, Pa. had purchased a virgin 
tract of land between Tremont and Tower City, in 
Schuylkill County, from the Lykens Valley Coal 
Corporation, and would begin development work at 


once. It is learned that this announcement is pre- 
mature, however, as negotiations have not been 
closed. 


President Harding told House leaders this week 
that he did not regard it as necessary for Congress 
to speedily enact a bill to buy and sell coal. He 
said, however, that developments in another 
month might make such legislation necessary. If 
it is found that coal prices have not been raised 
to a prohibitive price, he said, he would prefer 
there be no legislation forcing the Government 
into the business of controlling the coal of the 
nation. 


Railroad officials, who are apt to be severe red- 
tapeists, will probably welcome the twenty-four hour 
law for unloading cars, forgetting that in many cases, 
it is on account of their own delays that bunching of 
cars occurs. Soft coal in flat cars often troubles the 
owners of trestles, and they are hard to get out in a 
day unless there is a lot of free labor running around 
loose and willing to work overtime. There ought to 
be common sense in this as in other things. Some 
credit ought to be given for past performances. 


We hear sometimes of girls leaving home on ac- 
count of the lure of moving pictures, and apparently 
some coal men are much interested also. We have 
recently referred to two cases of this sort, and now 
comes a third. A Philadelphia coal man, who is also 
one of the lawmakers of the state of Pennsylvania, 
invested several thousand dollars in supposed patent 
rights for a motion picture project. The proposition 
apparently was fraudulent and the men who got the 
money are under indictment for grand larceny, fol- 
lowing their arrest in this city. 

What does the public at large think of the fee 
of 25 cents per ton charged for the services of 
certain fuel administrations? Some thought mid- 
dlemen were an extravagant feature of the trade, 
unnecessarily compensated for slight activities, 
when an allowance of 15 cents per ton was made 
by the Garfield Administration after considerable 
talk of dispensing with them entirely. But the 


expenses in addition to office rent, three very im- 
portant features that fuel administrations do not 
have to meet; space for the latter being found in 
some public building. 

Charles L. Cadle, Superintendent of Public 
Works for New York State, sees great possibilities 
in the Barge Canal as a means of expediting the 
movement of coal between now and the close of 
navigation. The thing he seems to overlook is 
that the canal system’ does not reach the mines 
and that coal has to be shipped quite a distance by 
rail before it can be transferred: to boats. Car 
shortage is going’ to be the principal factor in 
limiting bituminous tonnage’ when all the strikers 
get back to work, and the Barge Canal can do 
nothing to overcome that except by shortening 
the rail haul in the case of a relatively small num- 
ber of shipments. . 

Chain store companies operating in the coal regions 
report a marked decline in their business there 
since the beginning of the strike. In good times 
miners buy from chain stores but when unem- 
ployed they turn to independent stores, which 
grant credit. From experiences in past strikes a 
sudden increase in sales is expected as soon as the 
miners return to work. With a bill for several 
months’ supplies hanging over their heads the 
miners are careful to steer clear of the men who 
have fed them during hard times. They return 
to the cash and carry system after the first pay 
day, leaving independent grocers to an endless 
number of duns and threats. 
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New England Notes 


Governor Cox has made an appeal to Massachusetts 
senators and representatives at Washington to block a 
western claim of priority in anthracite shipments, ask- 


ing them to put forward the great need of fuel for 
this section. 


The last steamer to leave Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
before shipments from Cape Breton mines ceased, due 
to the strike there, was the Everett of the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., arriving in Boston 
with 6,651 tons of coal consigned to the Boston & 





Maine. 

Mayor Curley announced this week that the Bos- 
ton City Hospital will henceforth be heated by an oil- 
burning plant, which will also furnish power for light- 
ing. No more coal will be used after November 1st. 


Oil-burning plants are now installed in the City Hall 
Annex and five school buildings, and the Mayor hopes 
to have nearly every large city building similarly 
equipped by December Ist. The Mayor stated that 
one-third of the $1,760,000 spent for coal could be 
saved to the city. It is doubtful, however, if there is 
much more substitution of oil for coal this fall. 

, The Emergency Fuel Committee of Boston opened 
its office at 73 Cornhill last Monday. The commit- 
tee has sent questionnaires to all local dealers to ascer- 
tain the amount of coal on hand at the present time. 
On Tuesday, after a meeting of the committee, Chair- 
man James J. Phelan issued an admonition to the 
public in a statement which said: ‘Don’t use one un- 
necessary pound of coal of any kind during the pres- 
ent situation. Whenever possible, use wood, fuel oil 
or kerosene. Where practical, small kerosene heaters 
should be used for warming rooms, for kerosene is 
plentiful at present. There is no reason to be panicky, | 
but coal must be conserved.” The committee has’ not 
yet taken any action with regard to the rationing of 
coal to householders, because it does not know exactly 
what its powers are. 

Receipts of British coal in Boston have been heavier 
the past week than at any time since the coal strike 
in 1902. In one day five steamers arrived in this port, 
and close to a score of others are on the way. Steam- 
ers arrived the past few days were: Absecon from 
Norfolk, with 5,200 tons for the Pocahontas Fuel Co.; 
steamer General Church from Cardiff, Wales, with 
8,950 tons; steamer Eastern Pilot from Cardiff, with 
3,512 tons for Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc.; the 
Japanese steamer Taiho Maru from Newcastle, Eng- 
land, with 8,000 tons for the Mystic Wharf; steamer 
Homer City from England, with 6,802 tons for the 
Boston & Maine R.R.; steamer Elinor from Norfolk, 
with 5,000 tons for the Pocahontas Fuel Co.; steamer 
Norwich City from Newcastle-on-Tyne, with 7,170 
tons for Whiteley & Foedisch; Ormidale, with 3,310 
tons; the Rosedcn from Hartlepool, England, with 
6,279 tons for the New England Fuel & Transporta- 
tion Co., and the steamer Collingham from same port, 
with 6,000 tons for the New England C. & C. Co. 

State Fuel Director Lane, of Maine, is combating 
the increase in the price of soft coal by dealers in 
various parts of the state. Noting a second increase 
by Portland, Me., dealers, he telegraphed them as fol- 
lows: “I disagree with you that you should charge 
the people of Portland $10.50 on the coal you are now 
delivering. The Pocahontas Fuel Co, assures me that 
the price of soft coal was $7.50 a gross ton in July to 
the wholesalers and you have a contract with them. 
There is no reason why you should not get some coal 
from them, and, furthermore, I must insist that the 
price of soft coal be kept down in Portland. We want 
you to make a profit and we are not putting any ob- 
structions in your way whatever. Bituminous coal is 
costing more in Portland, proportionately, than in any 
other city in Maine.” Mr. Lane made a statement that 
if there were good and sufficient reasons for charging 
more for fuel in Maine this winter, the fuel adminis- 
tration intended to make those reason public so that 
all criticism might be avoided and so the people at 


large would have the facts. 
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| Washington Notes 








Coal operators in Iowa and Michigan, represent- 
ing an annual production of 9,300,000 tons, have 
signed agreements with their miners on the basis of 
the Cleveland settlement, the Department of Labor 
was advised Tuesday, 

The United States Public Health Service has 
advised the Fuel Distribution Committee as to the 
need for supplying coal to various concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of chemicals used in the 
purification of public water supplies. 


This unusual way of securing payment was 
made necessary by the fact that coal under the 
orders of the Federal Fuel Administration moves 
to customers about whom the shipper may have 
no knowledge and with whom he had never had 
any previous business. 

Production of bituminous coal last week is 
estimated by the United States Geological Survey 
as slightly under 4,600,000 tons. The outlook for 
the present week is for nearly 6,000,000 tons, based 
on an estimated production of 1,500,000 tons from 
fields just being reopened. 

Reports reaching the Federal Fuel Distribution 
Committee indicate an auspicious beginning of the 
program for speeding up the movement of coal to 
the Great Lake region, by allotting to this region 
all car loadings from certain districts in West Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Kentucky on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Saturday of this week. 

A number of authorizations for movement of 
coal in priority class No. 1 just issued by the Fuel 
Distributor cover the movement of coal to various 
railroads in Illinois, Michigan, Iowa and Indiana. 
The needs of quite a number of public utilities 
in Indiana, Michigan and Iowa have also been 
provided for. 


The Federal Fuel Distributor has been informed 
by the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission that fair prices 
of $3.75 per ton in the thick vein district and $4.50 
in the thin vein district have been established in 
that state. Authorizations for Pennsylvania coal to 
go to public utilities, hospitals and canneries in 
Michigan and public utilities in New Jersey are now 
being made, 


Some West Virginia coal is being assigned to 
Ohio, for use by consumers in that State, in ac- 
cordance with the recent request made by George 
T. Poore, chairman of the State Fuel Commission. 
The fuel requirements of public utilities in certain 
Northern cities, which are becoming urgent, will 
probably have to be met largely by the allotment 
of coal coming from reopened mines in that State. 


District fuel committees have been informed by 
the Federal Fuel Distribution Committee that the 
recommended fair price for coal produced in the 
States of Tennessee and Virginia has been raised 
to $4.50 per net ton f. 0. b. mines. Inasmuch as 
the $4.50 price has also been granted in West 
Virginia and Kentucky the action taken sets up a 
uniform maximum fair price of $4.50 per ton in 
the four states. 


The matter of the consumption of pea coal as 
locomotive fuel by certain Eastern railroads has 
been brought to the attention of the Federal Fuel 
Committee. It is the general policy of the com- 
mittee to discourage the use of the smaller sizes 
of anthracite for steam-raising and industrial pur- 
poses at this time, as available supplies of such 
coal are urgently needed for domestic heating 
purposes. 


In answer to many inquiries as to the applica- 
tion of the brokerage commission of eight per 
cent in addition to the Hoover fair prices for coal, 
it has been ruled by Secretary Hoover that where 
orders are placed by the Federal Fuel Distributor, 
through district committees, with selling agents or 
wholesalers representing mines, a commission not 
to exceed eight per cent may be added for their 
service. Not more than one commission can be 
added on any shipment in any circumstances. 


A request has been received by the Fuel Dis- 
tributor from the Canadian Fuel Advisory Com- 


mittee at Ottawa for 125,000 tons of coal to meet 
the emergency fuel requirements of various Cana- 
dian railways. In accordance with the policy of 
assisting Canadian fuel consumers as fully as pos- 
sible, the committee is taking up the matter with 
the Ohio fuel administration. The fuel require- 
ments of Eastern Canada have in the past been 
largely supplied from Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Northern West Virginia. 


The State Fuel administrations of Missouri and 
Kansas, in a joint communication to the Federal 
Fuel Distributor, have called attention to the rais- 
ing of prices of coal in those States, due, it is 
claimed, to competitive bidding for coal on the 
part of railroads. To meet the situaticn, it was 
requested that the provisions of Service Order No. 
25 of the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
extended to trans-Mississippi territory. It is 
hoped by the Central Fuel Committee that this 
situation may be corrected through the co-opera- 
tion of railroads operating in these states. 


W. W. Potter, State Fuel Administrator of 
Michigan, conferred with Fuel Distributor Spencer 
today relative to obtaining a considerable tonnage 
of coal to be distributed in his State. The State 
of Michigan has set aside the sum of one million 
dollars to be used as a fund for the purchase of 
emergency coal. In order to meet fully the finan- 
cial requirements of the central committee’s dis- 
tribution plan, Mr. Potter was informed that the 
sum should be made-available in the form of a 
bank deposit, which can be certified to in the 


manner employed in handling coal orders gen- 
erally. 
The first authorizations for the movement of 


Pennsylvania coal under the general distribution 
of the central fuel committee have been forwarded 
to the Pennsylvania Fuel Committee for allot- 
ment to the mines from which the orders can be 
most advantageously shipped. These authoriza- 
tions provided mainly for the needs of public utili- 
ties in various cities in the State of New York. 
As no fair price schedule is as yet in effect in 
Pennsylvania, the prices asked by the mines for 
the filling of these orders will be transmitted to 
the Federal Fuel Distributor, who will ascertain 
from the consignee as to whether the prices asked 
are satisfactory. 


A plan has been devised by the Federal Fuel 
Distribution Committee for certification by the 
State Fuel Administrations of the status of coal of 
priority No. 2 classification or below, loaded by 
mines for shipment to public utilities or other 
concerns with whom contracts for coal already 
exist. Some complications have arisen due to the 
reluctance of railroads to move such coal without 
definite assurance as to its classification. Under 
the new plan, the State Fuel Administrator, after 
the receipt of a proper affidavit from the consumer, 
will furnish a certificate to the effect that the coal 
contracted for is to be used for certain approved 
purposes. This certificate will be delivered by 
the consumer to the shipper, who must be pre- 
pared to exhibit the certificate upon request of 
the railroad serving his mine. 


Inquiries as to whether the forwarding from 
Washington to district fuel committees of author-— 
izations for the movement of coal under Class 2 
priority establishes precedence over general orders 
of this classification are being answered by the 
information that all Class 2 business should have 
equal attention irrespective of whether the author- 
ization comes from the Federal Fuel Distributor. 
The forwarding of authorizations from Washing- 
ton for the movement of coal to a consignee under 
Class 2 priority is merely a method of designation 
of the particular mine from which the coal can 
most practically be shipped under prevailing con- 
ditions. It is the general policy of the commit- 
tee that all orders within a certain classification be 
given equal consideration. 


Some misunderstanding has arisen in certain 
sections relative to the arrangements proposed for 
financing the distribution of coal through the State 
Fuel Administrations working in co-operation with 
the Federal Distribution Committee. These mis- 
apprehensions have been based on an interpreta- 
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tion of the instructions issued by the Fuel 4 
tributor relative to the part banks were asked ¢ 
take in giving guarantees for the payment of emer 
gency coal shipped on order of the Federal F 

Administrator. The Fuel Distribution Commit 

states that a consumer making application to h 
State Fuel Administration for coal must arr 
with his bank for payment by making the n 
sary deposit or by securing a loan for funds s 
cient to pay for the coal for which he is aski 
at the time that it is loaded into railroad cars 
the mines. With payment so secured, the ban 
it is thought, will be willing to furnish the nec 
sary guarantee for payment of the coal, just 
they would furnish a cashier’s or certified chec 
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Fair Prices in Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission has decid 
that $3.75 a net ton for thick-vein coal and $4.50 
thin-vein mines shall be considered fair prices 
bituminous mine-run produced in that state. If ¢ 
commission’s wishes are adhered to by the operator 
$3.75 will be the maximum price in western at 
southwestern Pennsylvania, while those in centr 
Pennsylvania will not charge more than $4.50. 


A wholesale margin of 25 cents is also sanctio 
by the commission, and if a certain shipment pas 
through the hands of two middlemen they are s 
posed to divide the amount. 


The Pennsylvania commission has no power to 
force these prices unless the plan of withholding c 
to operators who refuse to abide by them is put i 
effect by the Federal or State authorities. At presel 
Pennsylvania coal is selling in the open mark 
from $6 to $7 a ton, 




























tricts. District No. \ embraces the central Pennsy 
vania field as outlined by the Fuel Administratic 
during the war. District No. 2 takes in the Pit 
burgh district, the Connellsville region, Westmor 
land, Washington and Greene counties, and in f 
all the western and southwestern part of the St 


During the later days of the Fuel Administre 
the Government price for mines in the section mi 
designated by the state commission as District } 
1 was $2.95, and in District No. 2, $2.35 for mine 
coal. 


Illinois Fuel Committee. 


Governor Small, in Chicago on Tuesday of | 
week, appointed a state fuel distributing commit 
to work with Fuel Administrator Robert M. Med 
in the allotment of coal in Illinois under the Fed 
priority ruling. The committee held its first jo 
conference on Wednesday with Mr. Medill. 


The personne! of the committee follows: Col. 
H. Morse, Roy D. Keehn, D. F. Kelly, Jame: 
Breen, Alderman Oscar H. Olsen, F. C. Honn 
secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators” Associati 
E. S. Scott, secretary of the Central Illinois 
Operators’ Association; Harry C. Luehrs, Ferdi | 
Kohl, George H. Miley, Ralph Field, Edward. J. C 
fey, W. C. Johnson, C, A. Peterson William P. | 
ards, A. J. Cline, Harry M. Slater. 


The men selected are from various commercia 
sociations in the state, as well as manufacturers 
merchants. 


New Office for J. M. Galloway. 


John M. Galloway has been made assis ant | 
the president of the Maryland Coal Co. of V 
Virginia, Maryland Coal Co. (of Maryland) 
the Simpson Creek Coal Co., with headquar 
in the Munsey Building, Baltimore ‘He will 
act as manager and representative of the Commo! 
wealth Fuel Co., of Pittsburgh. Mr. Galloway 
a Baltimorean and is the son of the presi 
these companies. 

The main offices of the companies are locat 
at 25 Beaver street, New York, and the operat 
are located in the Fairmont and Georges 
Regions. 
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A Retailer’s Jottings. 


Just at present every retailer is confronted with 
the good customer who wants his order “put on the 
book.” With a knowledge of what will be expected 
in limited tonnage from the producers, it is a posi- 
tion between the devil and the sea. For if the order 
is taken, then obligations are assumed which may 
-be upset by the orders of the Fuel Administrator. On 
‘the other hand, if the request is refused no amount 
of explanation will convince the consumer but what 
he is dealing with a hard-hearted wretch. 

At present there are a few tons of pea coal to offer 
but this is scorned, especially by those too ignorant 
to know the truth about the scarcity, “Why of 
course coal will come along in a few days after the 
strike is settled,” they say. “Everyone knows that.” 





Even when the amount of shortage is mentioned, the 
well-known mountains of stored coal seen from every 
train are brought forth as an argument against the 
coal man. 


If the wholesaler accepts one-twelfth of each or- 
der per month, then the retailer will have to give only 
one ton to the 12-ton bin and no more. The New 
England Association thinks that the Fuel Commis- 
sioner will issue orders accordingly, but will the man 
with the money and the empty cellar think well of 
the man to whom his word has always been law and 
who now pleads that a superior officer’s commands 
have to be obeyed? 


An order once entered will be all that the customers 
care about the matter. The fact that coal could have 
been obtained all spring, and that the coal yard stood 








Northern West Virginia Wage Rates. 
Rates for Mining Per Net Ton Coal Five Feet or Over. 


Type of Wcrk 
Pick mining: 
Room and pillar 
ES. oo SUS een eee 
Electric Machine Work: 
meeamine., hand drilling, in entries......:.......... 
Cutting, without drilling, in entries 
@ieoading, hand drilling, in rooms ................. 
Cutting, without drilling, in rooms............... 
Loading, machine drilling, in entries............... 
Cutting, electric chain-machine drilling, in entries. . 
Loading, machine drilling, in rooms............. 
- Cutting, electric chain-machine drilling, in rooms.. 


Rates for Mining Per Net Ton Coal Under Five Feet. 


Type of Werk 

- Pick Work: 
Hanae drillme, in reom and pillar.............. 
Seems, ih ENtricS.... 2... sce cvoweeeess. 
Loading, hand drilling, in entries 
Cutting, hand drilling, fh entries 
Loading, hand drilling, in rooms 
Cuttme; hand drilling, in rooms.................. 
ading. machine drilling, in entries 
Cutting, machine drilling, in. entries.............. 
Loading, machine drilling, in rooms 
Cutting, machine drilling, in rooms 


coe eee rs eosrccers 


Where competition is keenest, 


advertise the hardest. 















“ELINCOLN” 
“MORGAN” 
<S“FRANCES” 
<s“FLEANOR’* 


Bell Phone 
Spruce 58-55 






Open Lights Closed Lights 


$0.8760 $0.890 
0.9360 0.950 
0.6470 0.660 
0.1690 0.175 
0.6270 0.640 
152 ; 
Ree ae Stephen Girard Bldg. 
0.1790 0.185 
0.6070 0.620 
0.1623 0.165 


Open Lights Closed Lights 


$0.9500 $0.9640 
1.0650 1.0790 
ORV ET | | Tuan 3 
0.1948 0.2008 
0.7000 0.7130 
0.1583 0.1610 
0.7375 0.7500 
0.2048 0.2108 
0.6800 0.6930 
0.1683 0.1710 


New York 


O’REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 
ANTHRACITE 


Weightman Bidg. 


Shippers 


COKE 


COAL FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


“GOLDFIELD” — WESTMORELAND 


FAIRMONT 


GAS 
COAL 


CHARLES F. RAFETTO & CoO., Inc. 
FINANCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 






STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 
Inquiries solicited | 


Albany 


COA L 


“BIRD”—HIGH GRADE SMOKELESS 
QUALITY and SERVICE—OVER 20 








3909 
to lose thousands of dollars in many instances, cuts 
no ice with the frenzied purchaser. Buyers of coal, 
both industrial users and householders, have always 
had the whip handle and therefore they will not will- 
ingly bow the knee to Cesar, be he either a U. S. 
fuel man or an humble coal handler. 








DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 

RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















Philadelphia 





IMPERIAL COAL 
CORPORATION | 


Anthracite and Bituminous 


COAL AND COKE 


Johnstown Philadelphia 


Boston 











BITUMINOUS 


Philadelphia 


GAS COAL 
STEAM COAL 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Keystone Phone 
Race 66-45 









Cincinnati Notes 





Jim Barnes, of the Logan Fuel Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

W. G. Polk, of the Kentenia Coal Co., was at 
Bluefield, W. Va., on Tuesday. 

J. H. Davis, of the Davis Coal Co., Detroit, was 
a visitor to Cincinnati coal circles on Friday. 

Ed. Klinenberg, of the Rialto Coal Co., Chicago, 
was mingling in coal circles here on Tuesday. 

J. M. MacDonald was at his mining properties in 
the Fairmont district for a few days last week. 

A, D. Stanton, Indianapolis, representative of the 
Matthew Addy Co., was at the home office this week. 

John M. Wright, president of the Raleigh Coal & 
Coke Co., has gone to Atlantic City for a few weeks, 

E. M. Radway, of the Richvein Coal Co., has gone 
with his family to Chatham, Mass., for a vacation 
visit. 

Otto Langkewell, of the Otto Langkewell Coal Co., 
Chicago, was conferring with Cincinnati coal men on 
Tuesday. 

Cliff R. Thomas, auditor of the Boone Coal Co., 
is spending a vacation of two weeks in northern 
Michigan, ; ' 

Fred Walker, Detroit representative of the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co., was a visitor. to Cincinnati 
on Tuesday. . 

Frank Ellison, general manager of the C. G.. Blake 
Co., is spending the week at the company’s mines at 
Thurmond, W. Va. es i 

Fred Heitzman, of Castner, Curran'& Bullet; ac- 
companied by Mrs. Heitzman, is fishing-for a°few 
weeks in Upper Canada. tae gt 

The Amherst Coal Co. has ‘moved to a larger and 
handsomer suite of offices on the eighth floor of the 
Dixie Terminal Building. 

M. S. Sheets, of the Larrimore-Prigg Co., of St. 
Louis, was here* last. week trying to, buy a large 
tonnage of smokeless coal. 

Henry Harmon, of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., 
Welch, W. VWa., *Stopped off here ‘on Tuesday on 
his way through to Chicago. 

J. P. White, of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co, 18 
establishing a coal office for his company in the Union 
Trust Building in this city. 

J. H. Dean, -vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., visited the newly 
opened offices of his company in Cincinnati this week. 

B. W. Arnott, of Arnott & Tourman, Greenville, 
Ohio, was in Cincinnati on Friday looking about for 
some lump coal tonnage for his domestic consumers. 

Harry Laviers, manager of the mining properties 
of the Northeast Coal Co., and the Southeast Coal 
Co.. Paintersville, Ky., was in Cincinnati, on Monday. 

E. H. Doyle, treasurer and general manager of the 
Middle-West Coal Co., is doing Glacier National Park 
this week, He will return some time in September. 

R. L. Abbihl, formerly of the Reliance Coal Co., 
has accepted a position as assistant coal service agent 
of the C. & O. Railroad, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. 

A. A. Liggett, secretary and treasurer of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co,, visited his father at 
Ostrander, Ohio, this week and spent a day also at 
Sandusky. 

D. A. Harrigan, of the Harrigan Coal Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., was a Cincinnati visitor last week. He 
was looking for somebody who had coal for quick 
delivery. 

Matt Buster, president of the Eagle Coal Co, 
Montgomery, W. Va., was a visitor to the Cincin- 
nati coal market last week. He is the only Negro 
coal operator in his state. 

D. H. Pritchard, general manager of the Virginia 
Fuel Co., is in Good Samaritan Hospital with bron- 
chial pneumonia, which prostrated him last week. At 
last accounts he was improving and there was assur- 
ance of his early recovery. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati branch of the 
American Coal Wholesalers’»Association on Tuesday, 
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E. F. Bardin, R. E. McGee and M. F. McDermott 
were appointed to attend a conference with Gov. 
Davis at Columbus on Wednesday. 

Robert P. Gilham, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Campbell Creek Coal Co., is confined 
at Christ Hospital, suffering from an infected right 
foot, complicated with blood poisoning. His condi- 
tion is reported serious, but he was somewhat im- 
proved on Friday. 
of a mosquito while Mr. Gilham was. attending the 
meeting of Kanawha operators at Charleston, W. Va., 
last week. 





Philadelphia Notes 


The Littlefield Ice & Coal Co., Hammonton, N. J., 
recently suffered a fire loss amounting to about 
$25,000. 

J. A. Lounsbury, agent of the P. & R. C. & I. Co, 
Washington, D. C., was a recent caller at the Read- 
ing Terminal. ; 

George S. Hampton, formerly with the Seaboard 
Fuel Co., is now assistant Prohibition Director for 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

John Rorke, manager of the Motz Estate, 10th and 
Germantown avenue, is spending his week-ends with 
his family at Ocean City, N. J. 

A. H. Maretti, Bulletin building, has recently re- 
turned from a week’s trip to the mining fields of 
Maryland and northern West Virginia. 

W. B. Lloyd, of W. B. Lloyd & Co., 10th and 
Rising Sun avenue, recently conveyed a party of coal 
men in his touring car to Asbury Park, N. J., as 
the guest of Mr. Lloyd’s mother, who conducts. a 
large hotel at that seaside resort. 

Wm, J. Steen, of McCaulley, Steen & Co., Frank- 
ford & Lehigh avenues, is spending the month of 
August on Cape Cod with Mrs. Steen. “Billy” took 
along a bag-full of his favorite golf sticks and at last 
reports was making them all take notice, te 

H. C. Pearson, sales manager of the Van Wickle 
Estate, Pennsylvania Building, recently took a tour 
through the New England states, accompanied by 
Mrs, Pearson, They came home via Boston, where 


Mr. Pearson called on numerous friends in the coal.. 


trade. 
S. M. Martin, formerly located in the Pennsyl- 


vania building, Philadelphia, is now manager of 


Philadelphia sales for Charles W. Rodgers & Coz 
Stephen Girard building, This is a comparatively 
new concern and started a short time ago at Du 
Bois, Pa. The firm has recently opened a New York 
office at 45 West 48th street. 

A. E. Darnell, of Williams; Darnell & Co., Drexel 
Building, occupies much of the enforced interim in 
the coal trade, in keeping his hands occupied at 
agriculture on the old Darnell farm in New Jersey. 
These are real’ ancestral acres, having been in the 
family since 1760. At this time Mr. Darnell pays 
much attention to dairying, having a” well-bred strain 
of Holstein cattle. 





Rail Shipments to New England. 


The all-rail movement of coal to New England 
through the six principal gateways over the Hud- 
son increased to 688 cars of bituminous coal and 
decreased to 224 cars of anthracite during the 
second week in August. In addition to this move- 
ment, 126 cars of soft coal and 2 of anthracite 
were forwarded through Rouses Point. 

Total all-rail forwardings this year to August 
12th amounted to 108,390 cars divided as follows: 
50,145 cars of anthracite and 56,810 cars of bitu- 
minous coal through the principal gateways; 218 
cars of anthracite and 1,217 cars of bituminous coal 
through Rouses Point. 

Number of cars forwarded in three recent weeks 
is shown below, with comparative figures for last 


year: 4 
Week 1939 OD 
Ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
July.29 .. am be 470 436 2,587 3,086 
August 5 ....413 437 2,733 2,869 
August 12.-...224 688 2,347 2,480 





The trouble started from the bite. 


| 
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Fairmont Notes | 


C. E. Cowan, of Greensburg, Pa., was in 
region last week, re 

M..E. Peters, Jamison C, & Cc, Co., is on a vai 
tion trip to Salem, O, j 

W. E. Watson, Fairmont & Cleveland Coal 
is on an auto trip to Cleveland this week. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinsot 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to New York 
and Washington, — 
_ A copy of the modified priority list was receive 
in the region last week, It places coal for domestic 
purposes in Class D, under Group 2. 

Major Samuel D, Brady, president of the Brady 
Coal Corporation, has purchased a tract of land on 
the Country Club road, near Fairmont, on which he 
will erect a residence, ; ; 

The Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co. has purchased at 
sheriff’s sale the holdings of the LeMar Coal Co. for 
$82,000. There are 160 acres of Sewickley coal land 
and a well-developed mine. The price was considere 
very cheap. : ; on 

J. Perry Thompson, coal operator and’ minin, 
engineer, was seriously injured at the plant: of ae 
Woods Run Coal Co, in the Paw Paw District, 








railroad car and the tipple. His head was badly 
crushed and one lung was punctured, = 
The New England Fuel & Transportation Co. has 
signed up all of its three plants. The only’m 
companies of any great size now out consist of! 
Hudson Coal Co, (J. M. Orr interests), Reynolds- 
ville, and others in that section and the River Sea 
and Sturm coal companies at Almina,) 9.4. 4 
_. Reports . were teceived here last week that. the 
Southern Ohio ‘Goal’ Exchange had’ lost ‘its fight to 
widen the freight ‘differentials between “southe 
Ohio ‘and the inner and outer crescents. R. 
Quirk, ‘chief examiner of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, has recommended the dismissal of the 


application. 





- A’ Word for “Al” Smith. 


Many coal men learned with interest of thi 
probability of former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
being’ a cafididate once more for the executive 
office. b 

The former governor, popular among the trad 
as. elsewhere among the people in general, is one 
of the directors of~Pattison & Bowns and prom 
inently, , identified.with the U. S. Trucking t 
poration. and the U. i 


© 


S. Distributing Corporation 
It is gratifying to know that his candidacy w if 
probably eliminate the largely debated Hearst- 
Hylan campaign. » ae & 
In-favor of his nomination can also be said thi 
Governor Miller represents to a large degree the 
sniveling hypocrisy of small up-state communiti 3 
pressed forward to high office by certain manu- 
facturing -interests- with a penchant for political 
activity, people. whose business enterprise has 
several times been ‘strongly criticized in We 
Street.where transactions have to be pretty, raw 
in order to incite adverse comment. Yet withal 
their protege poses as the advocate of reform 
actively promoting such bills as the Mullin-Ga 
law. ee 
It will be aerelief to find in control a broader 









. minded man, yet one thoroughly in touch wit 


business interests and prepared to give a busines 
like administration. . 


Mayor Wilson, of Binghamton, N. Y., has notifiec 
the Powell Coal Co. that he will not insist upon 1m 
mediate delivery of all the coal contracted for by the 
city. The company had informed the mayor that. 
strict compliance with the terms of the contract was 
demanded it would be necessary to turn over all the 
anthracite in stock to the city, leaving nothing fot 
other consumers. The contract was entered into © 
June 10th, when it was supposed ‘the strike would 
be over long before this. _ onal 





’Marion county, when he was jammed ‘between a 
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A Chance for Regulation. effect of putting up the price of coal but in unable to carry out their contracts because of 

While Congress is considering regulation of ™any instances leads to the high priced operators neighboring operations, selling on a high-priced 

\rofiteers, as is said to be contemplated as primary )¢img enabled to draw away men from the more basis offering great bonuses to miners. A coal 

musiness of the ensuing session, some thought _ Conservative establishments, thus reducing their labor board would find something to do in pre- 

aight be given to the matter of competitive ability to serve the public at a moderate price. venting high wages being paid, as well as 
ridding by purchasers. This not only has the In fact, instances are known of concerns being too loy th factors disturb the industry. 
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Te WYOMING VALLEY COAL C0. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 1181 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 
Telephone 2504 Stagg 














Now 


Sale 
SAWARD’S ANNUAL 


SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 163 6th St. and Gowanus Canal 
‘Tslenhnins 4900 South 


FAR ROCKAWAY se Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets of Clinton St. and Jamaica. Bay 








Telephone 761 Far Raley Standard Book of “al Trade Statistics. 
Re eat Pockets CEDARHURST (N. Y.) hell Ste nin ER Ave: Embracing details relative to Output, Prices, 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway Freight Rates (railroad and ocean), Trans- 
ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT portation, Exports and Export Prices, Rates 
eer pereacen ote War ockeway, N.Y. for Mining, Trade Conditions and Other De- 
tails of Importance to the Coal Man, Whole- 
sale and Retail, and Shippers and Exporters. 

FAIRMONT P bl EI ° Mi P LARGER THAN £VER—256 PAGES. 

| FAIRMONI Fortable Kiectric Mine rump WOMMMioky Times the Pace 
Is your best safeguard against water’ You Need It Now. You Will Need It Later. 


in the working places. 


PRICE $2.50 


F. W. SAWARD 
15 Park Row New York 


Combines simplicity of design, com- 
pact build and sturdy con- 

struction with extremely 

light weight and low build. 

Pumps and parts are al- 

ways carried in stock 

ready for quick shipment. 








Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 
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FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 






Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 








CE 
H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO., Imne., 913.915 south Broad Sireet., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANTHRACITE: ECONOMY DOMESTIC BITUMINOUS: 
BERT—RED ASH SHAMOKIN, P. R. R. KEATIN B VEIN COAL 
COE PLEDALE— INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH JOHNSTOWN SMOKELESS 
KATHERINE AARC een ASH JUNIATA, BROAD TOP SMOKELESS 
HUDSON—HARD WHITE ASH SUTHERLAND, PRESTON CO., W. 
CAMBRIDGE WHITE ASH MIDDLE CREEK, LOW SULPHUR GAS COAL 
CRESMONT FREE BURNING WEST VIRGINIA GAS COAL 


HOURON—FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS COAL 
Specialists—Anthracite Steam Sizes 342 Madison Ave., New York—NMiller Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 
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WATER POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY 


Two Topics Frequently Touched Upon by 
Writers on Engineering Features. 


Availability of water power is mentioned as a reason 
why Southern mills will have an average over 
New England mills in the future, with steadily mount- 
ing cost of coal, but it must not be forgotten that 
New England has also great water powers. It was 
the availability thereof that gave it its early start in 
large scale manufacturing. Before long, however, it 
was found that the use of coal was advantageous, 
even though it had to be brought a long distance. 

\There is something about a dashing stream that 
gives the writer on power topics quite a stimulation. 
The sparkling waters dashing from rock to rock seem 
to! develop an ebullition in his brain that at once con- 
ceives worth of water power as the great desidera- 
tum, Thoughts of costs, of variability in stream-flow 
are generally overlooked. 

‘Another favorite topic with writers on conservation 
of power and matters of that sort is the waste of 
fuel involved by utilization in typical plants, This is 
an old story but one that is being offset by improve- 
ments. Perhaps more effectively than some writers 
recognize, 

Manifestly the coal tonnage of the country would 
be greater today were it not that the larger power 
plants are operating in a more economical manner 
than was the case ten or more years ago, but it 
would be too much to expect complete utilization of 
the heat units in coal. The apparatus for obtaining 
the ultimate results would be altogether too costly to 
justify the saving to be attained. Anything like 
complete utilization is laboratory work rather than 
a factory process. But something more is being 
accomplished all the time, as coal men realize when 
they look over the slowly mounting coal tonnages 
recorded in the past ten years under conditions of 
great National growth. 


Some Figures on Oil Costs. 


In connection with a letter by an officer of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, protesting 
against the placing of a duty on fuel oil, the following 
data is given with regard to cost of fuel in actual 
service. 

A merchant steamer of 7,000 tons gross register 
will steam an average of 250 miles a day (10% 
knots) and consume 340 barrels of fuel oil while 
under way. In port such steamer will ‘consume 35 
barrels per day. 

Subsidy, or compensation, of %-cent per 100 miles 
travel per ton on a 7,000-ton vessel, equals $35 per 
100 miles or, for 250 miles, average day’s run, $87.50 
per day. 

Increased cost of liquid fuel by duty of 25 cents 
per barrel as proposed, on 240 barrels, $60. 

Balance, while steaming, $27.50 per day. 

But while in port no subsidy is earned, and oil 
consumption continues at the rate of (35 x 25c—) 
$8.75 per day. 

A duty on fuel oil would virtually destroy the 
benefit of the proposed subsidy to all oil-burning 
vessels, which make up the bulk of American tonnage 
now or likely to be employed in overseas trade. 


Canals Little Use for Coal. 


It is hard to curb the canal enthusiasts. The 
canal system of New York State was a great 
thing in its day, but its day is past, notwithstand- 
ing improvements made. Nevertheless, one officer 
of a prominent commercial organization writes to 
the Governor demanding why canal facilities are 
not utilized to overcome the coal shortage arising 
from the miners’ strike and the shopmen’s strike. 

He refers to the old time idea of loading coal 
at Ithaca, on Cayuga Lake, and sending it north 
for distribution east and west, as the Lehigh 
Valley interests did for many years. 

If the coal could get to Ithaca it could un- 
doubtedly get to almost any other destination and 
in less time than shipment by canal would involve. 


General Notes 


In a recent statement Secretary Hoover said 
that those producers who were observing the fair- 
price agreement in the soft coal fields were passing 
up a profit of $8 to $10 a ton on coal sold.. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has been taking in 
some English coal for use along the line. It is 
unloaded from a steamer at one of the piers near 
the Communipaw station and put into railroad cars 
which are on a car-float alongside. 


One dealer suggests that it will be well for the 
trade if the public administration work is dis- 
continued as promptly and disposed of as readily 
as it was in 1919. Too often these public activity 
enterprises have a way of hanging on and enlarg- 
ing their influences. 


A time of scarcity, with many insistent demands, 
reveals how numerous are the uses of coal. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the number of plants where foad 
products are cooked by steam on a wholesale basis 
preparatory to being put into jars or cans or other 
containers for preservation. 


Coalmen, who are to be under the surveillance of 
a Fuel Commission, already have voiced their opinion, 
that the thing to get was coal production, not dis- 
tribution, which if left to the regularly established 
channels would take care of itself better than any of 
these self-appointed mediums could. 


Reference is frequently made to operators and 
dealers making up from future sales the losses 
of the past summer. That has to be done sooner 
or later, but a prominent coal man says, ‘“‘No one 
should try to do it all before Christmas. A thought 
must be given to the effect on the public.” 


Secretaries desiring to get interesting material 
for conventions would achieve quite a point 
should they succeed in getting some of the promi- 
nent, very prominent, coal men who are not much 
impressed with the way the anthracite negotiations 
have been handled, to voice their views from the 
rostrum. 


That the anthracite miners have been well taken 
care of for a long time is indicated by the way that 
they have endured the strike, for in the hard coal fields 
there are very few enterprises known even by courtesy 
as company stores to tide the men over, as has been 
the case in more than a few instances in the bitumi- 
nous fields. 


Canada imported 1,077,847 tons of anthracite 
for the first seven months of 1922 against 1919-21 
average of 2,560,895. Of graded bituminous coal 
3,341,465 tons were imported against 5,579,863 
average, and of slack 986,855 tons against 1,091,446 
average. Exports of coal were 848,033 tons against 
1,199,186 average. 


= 

Acting upon recommendations from | 
Morgan of West Virginia, the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor has instructed district fuel committe es 
that the “recommended fair price’ for coal from 
all West Virginia districts has been raised to 
$4.50 per ton. The previous “fair price” prevai ling 
in most West Virginia districts was $3.50 per fon. 


Comment grows more favorable with regard. 

the establishment of a Coal Labor Board, on 
ticularly one that shall be arranged in two section 
that it may handle anthracite and bituminous mat- 
ters separately; and one that shall have, yee | 
such power to enforce its decisions, as the Rail- 
road Labor Board probably will have when present 
difficulties are straightened out. 


Union Pacific at 150 looks like old times. Mani- 4 
festly there must be many good signs in general 
business to hold such a representative security 

at such a price in the face of a serious railroad 
strike, for while the Union Pacific is not particu- 
larly affected, the disturbance to the railroad world 
in general has been such that confidence would b 
unsettled were there not many good points te 
counterbalance the unfavorable news. ' 


There is a certain amount to be credited against 
the anthracite suspension loss, to wit: tonnage 
in the possession of companies, dealers and cond 
sumers on the Ist of April. This is not an actual 
credit in the general trade balance, for it will 
have to be made up later onto put~all con- 
cerned in a good position, but it helps some to 
reduce the great deficit of thirty million tons, and 
temporarily helps also to offset .the foss~ that~ will 
arise from partial inactivity in September. * 


5 a | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on the 15 
formally discontinued an investigation of rates ad 
arrangements which it began six or eight months agc 
when it was alleged that railroads serving Atlantic 
ports were violating the law by making lower it 
on coal intended for dumping into ships than : 
were making on coal intended for use on land at the 
ports. It announced it has come to the conclusion 
that it was legal for the railroads to make lowe 
rates on such coal, because it does not come into 
competition with coal used on land. AG 
There is a lot said in favor of Americanization 
and some interests are contributing liberally ony 
Americanization program of propaganda, ~ but; 
reader of the Journat asks if the good "orted 
that direction is not offset to a large extent 
the manner in which affairs are handled at 
Island. There new arrivals receive their first 
pression of governmental methods in the “la 
of the free,” and we dare say they are, in a 4 at 
many cases, most unfavorably impressed. It 
‘take more than a few fine speeches from subsidiz 
orators to oyercome the initial impression at th 
doorway of our country. I 















Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. © 





r Foreign 
Week Ended Carge Bunker 
July o® dab prtientes Metecteka ee = 19,758 23,157 
JutlycdS: oc teh ce tethers a eee 11,564 20,726 
July 22 Sent eet crane 19,536 22,744 
July 20 Ze tort morte peri 7,776 22,878 
Aupusts5 sees te eaearcr 21,300 15,132 
AugustolZ aeee. ape settee 8,676 19,442 


Tidewater Shipments for July. 


Destination New York Philadelphia 
Coastwise to New England... 16,000 9,000 
Exports?! 2 aeons ean Get meee 1,000 
Bunker Wer seer eet eetne 86,000 11,000 
Insidé <capes* oxen ota ted ree 32,000 
Other, tonnagevecceere reise 113,000 Sisneees 

Total fants sete ate 215,000 53,000 





Cumulative Tidewater Shipments, January-July. 


Destination 1919 
Coastwise’ to» New. Eugland.. 0s... ae 4,674,000 
Exports vcs tee beset eirocatee hee nineers 3,406,000 
Bunker ./h0 esis ch cies eras to eee etre 3,891,000 
Ipsidé’ Gapeso tin mtn at ates eee ier: 1,984,000 
Other Tonnage. ......-% Pa peace, ote 6,061, 000 

Totals eT e 2G teeter ee 20,016,000 










-——New England——_, Other 
Cargo Bunker Coastwise 
222,888 3,061 122,744 
236,003 3,730 83,970 
176,878 4,714 70,691 
197,948 5,889 84,452 
183,051 3,116 104,358 
170,333 3,027, 105,193 
Hampton 3 
Baltimore Roads Charleston 
ae 663,000 22,000 
Seo 58,000 21,000 
3,000 147,000 8,000 
21,000 113,000 - =... 
i ae 503,000 10,000 
24,000 1,484,000 . 61,000 
1920 1921 Ads, 
5,824,000 4,347,000. 
10,748,000 8,294,000. *s° 
4,895,000 5,877}000.., 8) 3 010 
1,828,000 1,802,000.) gb 1 '813,¢ 0000 
4,860,000 4,177,000 Mit a 4,663,000 
28,155,000 24, 197,000. 4 Ps 7, 168,000 


es 
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‘THE MARKET SITUATION 


With the Pittsburgh Coal Co. signing the 
cleveland agreement, the termination of the 
ituminous strike in unionized districts may be 
lefinitely recorded. Pittsburgh is entitled to 
auch credit for the firm stand taken, and the 
ittsburgh Coal Co. was a leader in the fight 
aade against union domination; but with one 
istrict after another signing up in rapid suc- 
ession there was apparently little else to do 
aan capitulate, and evidence is afforded of the 
hrewd diplomacy with which the Cleveland 
onference was arranged at the proper moment 
) interest the operators who had been holding 
ut against a renewal of last year’s wage scale. 
The struggle to preserve open shop condi- 
ons in the Connellsville district, in Somerset 
‘ounty, and in certain scattering districts will 
e carried on, Where the influence of the steel 
orporations, with their large mining interests, 
erves as a keynote, there will be the more ani- 
tated contesting of the proposition to unionize 
ie mines, and no doubt some success will be 
1et with in this connection. 

Probably, too, there will be but perfunctory 
‘pposition on the part of the unions after a 
ttle while, for there are always some districts 
utside of the fold. Unionization of any state 
» tarely: complete and interest in whether 
Mion or non-union conditions prevail at cer- 
uin plants will gradually die out as the em- 
loyers and employes get busy with the real 
york of production. Non-union employes 
fave gained a great advantage because of the 
lcrease in wages granted to them in order to 
Tevent large numbers of men going back to 
“ork in the union districts now resuming on 
1e 1920 scale, also to prevent men going to the 
eel mills where the recent low rates of wages 
ave been augmented to the extent of 20 per 
ent. Because of these facts, the union opera- 
ors have really gained quite a point, for after 
1 what they were contending against was 
irgely the low rates in non-union fields rather 
‘tan the payment of certain wages to their own 
1en, 
|For the first time in many weeks, there was 
_ substantial increase in tonnage shown last 
eek, the first full week of operation following 
i: It. was not an extraordinary in- 


‘sumption. 
vease, the gain being the difference between 
me 4;750,000 and 6,500,000 tons. It is prob- 
ple that the current week will show a higher 
oduction, probably reaching 8,000,000 tons 


ii 





or so as the aggregate of soft coal mined. 

But next week will probably show a de- 
crease. Certainly there will be no substantial 
increase. Not only on account of the holiday, 
but because empty cars which have been stand- 
ing on or near mine sidings have been loaded 
and the new supply of empties will not be so 
great as the mines desire. From this time on 
there will be slowness in the return of the cars 
that went off on initial trips from mines to 
points of consumption, also there will be a ten- 
dency to call back for use in the anthracite 
fields thousands of cars that were loaned by 
the hard coal roads last month. 

The railroad strike continues to be a most 
serious factor and one that seems to be over- 
iooked in many of the offhand comments on 
the coal trade. It is only when one gets down 
to the closer inspection of the business that due 
weight is given to this factor, and it is realized 
that much depends on good transportation 
movement for the easing of the serious condi- 
tion with regard to coal supplies. 

The resumption of anthracite mining will 
add a further burden to the railroad facilities 
so much hampered now by crippled equipment. 
While the anthracite roads are in better shape 
than the majority of railroads, so far as repairs 
are concerned, iconnecting lines are, as a rule, 
in no condition to handle from five or six 
thousand cars of additional tonnage from the 
hard coal mines each day. 


After a couple of weeks of softening ten- 
dency following news of resumption, bitumi- 
nous prices have steadied in the seaboard mar- 
kets and it is thought that there will be a sec- 
ondary advance as soon as buyers realize that 
resumption of work at the mines does not mean 
an early supply of the full amount of tonnage 
desired at their plants. So often have buyers 
been importuned to take coal that it is hard 
for many purchasers to realize that there can at 
times be an actual: shortage in the market. 


There is always the tendency to refrain from 
buying on a falling market and come in strong 
on a rising market, and the first flurry caused 
by sharp weather and railroad congestion will' 
bring in a swarm of belated purchasers, many 
of whom rejected excellent propositions. just 
prior to the lst of July with a view to saving 
through the reduction of freight rates. 

One feature of the bituminous trade is the 
introduction of soft coal for domestic purposes. 
Many retail dealers who never had occasion to 


look into this matter, and are quite unfamiliar 
even with district names, are now scouting 
around to see what can be accomplished in the 
procuring of suitable tonnage for their cus- 
tomers who have always heretofore used hard 
coal. 

With the mines in operation, railroads are 
safe as regards their requirements, but there is 
ever present the risk of confiscation in view of 
the low status to which railroad reserves fell. 
This catises a degree of apprehension and un- 
certainty to prevail, no one knowing for a cer- 
tainty that coal will reach destination even after 
car numbers have been duly recorded. For in 
addition to the risk of coal being taken for 
railroad purposes, priorities, allocation and 
other features of regulation may divert it. 

There is continued comment relative to the 
Steel Corporation’s increase of 20 per cent in 
wages for labor, although nine times out of ten 
there is no allusion made to the several prior 
reductions made by the company. This tends 
to give a false idea of prosperity in certain 
quarters. and induces an element of inflation. 
But that more manufacturing will be the order 
of the day in the near future seems certain in 
view of the long period of curtailment follow- 
ing the buyers’ strike that started in two years 
ago. Reserves in many lines of merchandise 
have been reduced almost as much as coal re- 
serves, and references are seen to full-time 
operations and occasionally allusion is made to 
night shifts having been put on. 

It now appears that settlement of the anthra- 
cite difficulties has surely been arranged. for. 
Much disappointment has prevailed in the trade 
because nothing was accomplished in the-ses- 
sions that ended last week. The loss of a 
week’s time is regarded as unfortunate: As 
yet, nothing has been given out as to the terms 
of the settlement and it seems probable that 
diplomatic arrangements are being made that 
will save the situation without a complete back- 
down by either side. Yet it has been a forced 
settlement and one that probably will give. little 
satisfaction to the producing interests. : 

It has been realized that it was incumbent on 
the operators to make concessions and resume 
work as soon as possible, to avoid socialistic 
measures with regard to mine operations, for 
the shortage of coal will be.very acute under 
the best management possible. Earnest efforts 
will be made to introduce soft coal in substitus 
tion. There are many cases where this.can be 
done advantageously, many where the change 
will be convenient, but there are many in= 
stances where serious inconvenience will re- 
sult. Neither the stoves nor chimneys in the 
seaboard territory are built for. soft coal, and 
it can be considered only a temporary expedi- 
ent in all such cases. 

People refer to the break in anthracite prices 
in January, 1903, but. that was. before the 
trade had become accustomed to premiums 
in time of stress. At a time, too, when there 
was a much farger proportion.of company coal 
available, and at a time when the mine produc- 
tive capacity was more proportionately than it 
is now. Moreover, while prices broke badly 
there was some recovery after the necessities 
of two or three houses had been met through 
the sale of coal on hand, and the demand for 
tonnage continued strong long after this flurry 
in prices. . 

With resumption next week, the strike will 
have lasted within a week as long as did the 
1902 strike, and with less bituminous coal to 
piece out with during the summer, the country 
is probably more bare of tonnage’ than ever 
before in the history of the trade. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Car Shortage in Some Bituminous Fields Threatens to Become General Very Soon— 
Many Retail Dealers Inquiring for Soft Coal and Coke. 





With officials at Washington and at various 
State capitals becoming hysterical over the coal 
question, the trade is apprehensive lest a bad 
situation be made worse by ill-advised attempts 
at regulation. Anthracite distribution has been 
so systematized by those who produce and 
handle it as a year-round proposition that if 
left to their own devices they can be depended 
on to see that everyone is taken care of so far 
as the limited supply will permit. But if con- 
trol of the movement from mines to the con- 
sumer is to be subject to the dictation of 
persons who are entirely ignorant of the 
process, the chances are that the public will be 
exposed to unnecessary inconvenience and 
hardship. 

Regardless of whether the collieries start up 
next week or at a later date, it is quite apparent 
that substitutes for anthracite will have to be 
availed of during the late fall and winter by 
many consumers who are not already in pos- 
session of a season’s supply of hard coal. With 
this idea in mind, retailers in considerable num- 
bers are beginning to make inquiries regarding 
bituminous and by-product coke. 

Of course it is easy enough to buy mine-run 
coal of some kind, but comparatively few mines 
in central Pennsylvania have screening plants 
in their tipples, and much of the tonnage pro- 
duced there would not be satisfactory domestic 
fuel in any event. Operators who are in a 
position to turn out low-volatile screened coal 
have already received a few orders from retail 
dealers and expect to get more as the season 
advances, 

Now that bituminous mining has been re- 
sumed, by-product coke will become more 
plentiful and will no doubt be substituted for 
anthracite quite extensively. Oil, gas and 
electric heaters will also be used on a larger 
scale than ever before, and this will render coal 
unnecessary in many homes until real cold 
weather sets in some time after December Ist. 

In the meantime nothing in the way of an- 
thracite is coming on the market except river 
barley and a very limited quantity of No. 1 
buckwheat. ‘The latter comes from two or 
three independent washeries in the Schuylkill 
region which somehow managed to keep going 
until last week, when the strikers marched on 
them and forced them to close down for a time 
at least. No. 1 has been selling at $8.50 to 
$9.00 recently at point of shipment, and one 
consumer who could not use bituminous bid 
$10 in an effort to uncover more tonnage. 
River barley is quoted at $3.00 to $4.00 f, o. b. 
cars. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Some of the bituminous roads in Pennsyl- 
vania and northern West Virginia have fallen 
down badly on car supply this week. This did 
not take the trade by surprise, for troubles 
of this nature were expected when resumption 
occurred at union mines. It» was, however, 
assumed that there were empties enough in or 
near the various regions to assure plenty of 
equipment for the first week or two at least, 
and the fact that the car situation is already 
becoming troublesome makes the outlook for 
September appear even worse than anticipated. 

Many consumers seem to be in no hurry to 


buy. While little difficulty is being experienced 
in moving the increased production, there is 
not the heavy demand that might naturally be 
looked for in view of the extent to which stocks 
have been depleted. There are any number of 
steam users who want coal, both for com- 
paratively early use and for storage, but it goes 
against their grain to pay the prevailing prices. 

Their waiting attitude is causing a degree of 
quietness not justified by conditions. The ap- 
proach of a holiday has also played a part in 
holding down demand, and more activity is 
looked for next week, especially as the decline 
in prices seems to have been checked. The 
opinion is widely held that a sharp recovery 
will set in when buyers are convinced that the 
market has reached botton, for this will be the 
signal for everybody to rush in and try to get 
coal at the same time. 

Some of the B, & O. shippers report con- 
ditions so bad that they are unable to get cars 
with which to fill orders from railroads and 
public utilities, which rank first as regards 
priority rights. Particular complaint is made 
respecting the situation in the Fairmont region. 

The P. R. R. and some other originating 
lines had more cars available at the outset, but 
the supply is dwindling and empties are not 
being returned fast enough to assure capacity 
operations for any length of time. Operators 
report much bad-order equipment and break- 
downs of loaded cars are frequent. 

Prices have shown a wide range this week 
and fluctuations have been frequent. A few 
large central Pennsylvania producers are 
quoting $4.50, the approved “fair price,” to old 
customers. The spot market, however, is some- 
what above that figure even on the lower 
grades. 

Some Pool 11 has been offered this week at 
$4.75, but the common asking price is $5.00 to 
$5.25. The range on Pool 10 has been from 
$5.50 to $6.00, and on Pool 9, $6.00 to $6.25. 
High volatile steam grades are bringing from 
$4.75 to $5.25, and low-sulphur gas coal from 
$6.25 to $6.50. 

Buyers with priority standing are often 
able to get orders accepted at somewhat under 
the open-market prices, as those shipping on 
such business are favored in the car distribu- 
tion when there is not enough equipment to go 
around. Railroad buying is much in evidence, 
while public utilities, steel and cement mills are 
also taking coal more freely than the average 
run of small consumers. 

Pennsylvania coal has now begun to reach 
tidewater in somewhat large volume, and 
prices range from $9.50 to $10.50 at the 
piers. Quite a few cargoes of British coal have 
arrived at New York this week, and southern 
coal is coming forward in somewhat larger 
volume. Prices on the latter range from $9.00 
to $9.50 at Hampton Roads, and from $10.75 
to $11.25 alongside in small barges for New 
York harbor delivery. 


William E. Tuttle, Jr., Westfield, N. J., who is 
State Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
and Democratic candidate for Governor of New 
Jersey, has had to cancel speaking appointments 
in the midst of a statewide campaign because of 
an attack of neuritis. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION — 


Anthracite Conditions Becoming More Ten : 
—Soft Coal Consumers Seek Lower Prices 
The latest disagreement between the anthra 

miners and operators has made it impossible for t 


resumption of mining before a few days of September 
at least have passed. The one great hope now enter- 










mining can begin shortly after Labor Day, al 
action will have to be extremely prompt to accomplish 
even that. ; 4 
Of course should Mr. Lewis agree soon to send the 
men back to work, it follows almost without question 
that they will accept his dictum. However, severa 
days must elapse in which to call a convention and 
then to ratify the agreement: This loss of even a 
few days is serious when measured in terms of to 
nage, as the situation day by day grows more tens 
in this city. < 
The consumer wants coal and it is only the con- 
tinuance of warm weather that holds them in check 
at all. As it is those retailers who have any consid- 
erable stock of pea have reached the point where it 
is becoming a source of worry to them. With orders 
in hand to cover every ton they are now constantly 
urged to take additional orders, particularly from 
people with whom they have not dealt heretofore. — 
The company storage yards are still picking up pea 
and some predict that there will be considerable coal 
on the ground when the strike ends. Even with fresh- 
mined coal on the market the storage coal will be 
gladly received by all dealers. In fact with fresh- 
mined coal coming on the market there will perha 
be the added advantage of getting the storage pea 
at the new freight rate, as it is not believed the com- 
panies would continue to charge the higher rate on 
storage coal, as they have been doing so far to da 
Transportation Causes Anxiety. . 
Some anxiety has also been expressed whether th 
railroads will be able to transport the maximum ou 
put of coal when production is resumed. With soft 
coal production getting under way the question i 
whether there will be sufficient cars brought back in 
time for the anthracite region to be fully supplied 
However, there is not likely to be anything near 
maximum output for almost a month, as the e! 
are not in shape to begin immediately to turn ott 
full capacity. In addition there is liable to be con- 
siderable shortage of miners at first, quite a number 
having left the fields recently to go to the soft coal 
regions, as well as many who have temporarily gone 
in other lines of industry. $i 
As yet there has been no official pronouncement of 
regulations by the fuel commission, but considerable 
organization work is under way. The dealers in a 
communities have been called together to discuss vari- 
ous suggested rules, one of the principal ones beias 
how much fuel should be allowed to a consumer ai 
one time. ah 
On this particular rule there has been considerable 
discussion, ranging from 30 to 60 days’ supply, with 
a possible compromise at 45 days. Much will depend 






















tions of the city have a fair amount of coal in © 
cellars, whereas in the more humble sections noth 
at all has been delivered. qa 
Appointments of local administrators are being 
sought and in most instances those who served duri ig 
the war time are again being called upon for this 
work. This relates particularly to the suburban s 
tions, where county administrators will be appointed 
with deputies to take care of the individual communi 
ties. Yet with all this preliminary work hope persists 
that sufficient tonnage of coal may be received befor 
December Ist to make such arrangements unnecessary 


Bituminous Situation. 


been no sudden drops, but they have shaded off grad- 
ually from day to day. It is not a case of a surplus 
of coal by any means, although there has been 
improvement in the supply. . + .| 
It is the fixed determination of the consum 
wait for lower prices and as he notes the pro 
made feels confident that his price will be reat 





fter a while. As a result of this policy most con- 
erns are buying very lightly, waiting a more favor- 
ble opportunity to place heavy tonnages. It is 
reatly feared that the consumer will overreach him- 
elf in this respect, as it will only take the least bit 
f increased buying to tighten up the very limited 
upply of spot coal. 

: Daily reports are heard of operators signing up on 
he Cleveland pact and at the present rate it will 
ly not be long before all former union mines are 
orking under the new agreement. One result of the 
creased working has been on contract business, those 
onsumers fortunate enough to have made these agree- 
nents in the spring, getting probably their best ship- 
nents for many weeks. 

_ No one expects that the production will catch up 
vith the demand for months, if at all during the 
resent season. Even now the cry is of car shortage 
ind much more coal could be loaded if the cars were 
‘had. To be sure there are plenty of cars, but 
problem is to get them in the right place and 
nove them when loaded. No great improvement in 
his respect can be hoped for until the rail strike is 


Some recent prices for coal have been: Pool 1, 
6.25 to $6.50; pool 9, $5.75 to $6.25; pool 10, $5.25 
10 $6; pool 11, $5 to $5.50. 
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FAIRMONT SHORT OF CARS 

















Percentage Drops. to Low Point Following 
, Heavy Shipments Last Week. 


t A 
&, » 
_ Car shortage struck the coal mines of Northern 
West Virginia in a very disastrous manner early this 
week, On Monday there were 1,554 empties ordered 
oy the mines along the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
and only 411 empties were on the division, of which 
but 400 were placed at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
when mines began work. Forty mines were idle 
Monday as a result of this condition, which was 
virtually a 26 per cent car supply. 

_ Along the Charleston Division on Monday there 
was a 41 per cent supply, the mines having ordered 
180 cars and 75 were placed at 7 a. m. 

No improvement appeared on Tuesday and the 
region was harder hit than ever. Mines on the 
Monongah Division had only a 15 per cent car supply, 
coned on the placements. There were 1,601 emp- 
ordered, but only 411 empties were on the division 
but 250 of them placed. Car shortage closed 
sixty-one mines on Tuesday. 

mg the Charleston Division there was but an 
cent car supply Tuesday, when only 21 empties 
e placed against orders for 182. The car shortage 
ded on Tuesday to the Morgantown & King- 
y Railway, where 110 were ordered and 87 were 
placed. 

Three hundred and eighty-five mines were active 


in Northern West Virginia on Tuesday, 39 less than 
























Current Prices. 


Prices appear to be around $4.50, but here and there 
e a little tonnage sold at various figures up to 
The bulk of the coal off the Monongah Division 
recently been going to the railroads or public 
ties, and with heavy shipments to the lakes dur- 
a period of acute car shortage, the commercial 
mage is restricted. This, however, is not the con- 
on the Monongahela Railway, Western Mary- 
d and the Morgantown & Wheeling Railway, 
a 100 per cent car supply has been in force 
the strike ended. 
oal loading in Northern West Virginia on Mon- 
‘at 1842 cars was the largest daily production 
> the strike was concluded, being 180 stronger 
n Tuesday of the previous week, the former daily 
eal The Monongahela mines are pressing the 
Monongah Division for first place in daily production. 
/ The Charleston Division and Morgantown & King- 
wood Railway have felt a slight reduction in output 
eason of labor conditions and a short car supply. 
! -roduction on the Morgantown & Wheeling Railway 
eeping above the 200-car mark daily, while the 
ern Maryland spurs, and particularly the Wyatt- 
ion & Helen’s Run branch, are increasing their 
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Probably 85 to 90 per cent of the coal tonnage of 
Northern West Virginia is now signed up with the 
union. Those in the Elkins section have continued 
the open shop plan. There are also a string of mines 
along the Morgantown & Kingwood Railway that 
are still running open shop. Another group of open 
shop operators are located in the Almina section, and 
a fourth group is in the vicinity of Wolf Summit. 
Scattered over the region there are mines here and 
there that have not signed up as yet. 


Eastern coal shipments off the Monongah Division 
on Monday aggregated 428 cars, the heaviest since 
the strike ended. To the west 199 cars were loaded. 
To the lakes on Monday there were 145 cars of coal 
shipped off the division. Railroad fuel loading was 
224 cars, of which foreign carriers received 140 cars. 


Although the B. & O. Railroad is yet hampered 
by the shopmen’s strike, it is improving week by 
week, so far as the movement is concerned, Equip- 
ment, it is said, is in no better condition, however. 
Last week a total of 2,901 loads of freight were 
moved over the mountains east of Grafton, which is 
an increase of 440 loads over the previous week. 
The bulk of the increased movement was general 
freight rather than coal, which at 2,128 carloads 
showed a gain of but 106 carloads. 


Year’s Record Broken Last Week. 


Last week the mines of Northern West Virginia 
loaded 9,168 cars of coal, or 4,655 more, representing 
a gain of more than 100 per cent in production since 
the field signed with the U. M. W. This proved 
to have been the heaviest week for coal production 
in 1922. The former high-mark for production was 
the week ending March 25th, when 8,557 cars of coal 
were shipped A 

Loading last week on the various divisions was as 
follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 2,854 cars; Charleston, 
535 cars; Connellsville, 139 cars; Cumberland, 668 
carsey Mie &: Ks, 585, cars; “Ma’&. W., 1,118: cars; 
Monongahela, 2,569 cars; Western Maryland-Beling- 
ton & Weaver, 101 cars; Wyatt-Bingamon & Helen’s 
Run, 599 cars. 

A comparison shows that only two districts in 
Northern West Virginia lost in their weekly produc- 
tion last week compared to the previous week. The 
Charleston Division, B. & O., dropped 131 cars, prob- 
ably due to car shortage chiefly although open shop 
operation may have figured slightly. On the Connells- 
ville Division, B. & O., there were 16 cars less loaded 
than the previous week, this drop, having been due 
to car shortage. 

Lake shipments off the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
last week began to show signs of increasing. The 
aggregate for the week was 537 carloads. Shipments 
to Arlington pier totaled 19 cars. Eastern all-rail 
coal loading off showed a big increase at 1,817 cars, 
or almost three times greater than the previous week. 
Western shipments totaled 913 carloads, against 151 
the previous week. 

Railroad fuel shipments tripled off the Monongah 
Division, B. & O., last week when 1,059 cars of coal 
were shipped to meet the demands of that type of 
business. Foreign roads got the largest block of 
tonnage, at 693 cars, while the B. & O. secured 366. 
Coal loaded as railroad fuel last week off the 
Charleston Division totaled 172 cars, of which foreign 
carriers received 133 cars and the B. & O. 39. 





New Pittsburgh Company. 


The Jefferson Coal & Coke Co. has been formed 
at Pittsburgh by L. F. Crawford, N. C. Ashcom and 
J. P. Cameron, and effective September 1st, will 
sell the gas, steam and splint coal produced by the 
Jefferson Gas Coal Co., the Lindley Coal Co., and 
the Wet Branch Mining Co., as well as coal from 
other mines in various districts. The new concern 
expects to handle more than a million tons per year. 
Headquarters of the company are in the Farmers 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh. ; 

N. C. Ashcom will have charge of the sales. Mr. 
Ashcom was formerly with B. Nicoll & Co., New 
York, as manager of eastern sales, and during the 
war was commissioner of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association at Washington. 
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BUFFALO MARKET EASIER 





Tension Relaxes and Prices Soften as Mining: 
Is Resumed. 


As soft coal begins to come in the state of the 
market becomes more uncertain and unsteady. There 
is coal offering at $4.50, quite an amount of it at $5, 
and some still sells at $6. One jobber finds that 
some of his customers are suspicious of the low 
price and refuse to buy, but they will pay the high 
price, if he will let them, for the very same coal. 
Whether he will or not is still to be found out. 

Again comes the complaint that the demand is not 
increasing as it should. One jobber reports that he 
did not get a single inquiry in his Monday mail and 
another got just a nibble for two cars. © Still, the 
general demand improves steadily, 

Then comes up the speculation as to whether 
Henry Ford is able to get coal for his factory or 
not. Some say he can get coal enough and has an 
ulterior object in closing down, and others offer to 
get him all the coal he needs. Then it is declared 
that so much coal has been ordered to the lakes that 
it is going to be hard to keep the factories going, and 
that if matters go on as they threaten to do there 
will be advances in prices. 

It is announced, though, in a sort of semi-official 
way, that some of the largest operating companies 
in the Allegheny Valley field are going to put their 
coal on the market at less than $5, possibly $4.50, 
and the other companies are divided as to what 
to do. One advice is that they could get contracts 
at $5 and maybe a little more, but none have been 
announced as yet. 

Strain Is Off Bituminous Market. 

The great strain is off in the bituminous anyhow. It 
will take some time to get down to an adjustment, 
but it is felt now that there is not going to be any 
further shortage of bituminous. All that consumers 
are hesitating about is the propriety of buying now 
or waiting for steady, bottom prices. The big un- 
certainty is whether the government will send to the 
lakes an undue proportion. 

Will it try to fill the upper-lake district with all 
the coal that can be moved by the lake fleet, or will 
the needs of the consumers in the territory this side 
be considered along with the others? Nobody really 
expects to see eastern factories tied up after this 
date. If the steel industry springs into special activity, 
as is expected by some, the new output may be all 
needed for a while. 

While few look for any more $8 coal, it is going 
to be a considerable time before stable prices are 
made, unless it happens that the government or some 
heavy producers establishes certain low figures and 
keeps them. It will be better for operators to do 
this, for there is always a disposition to evade 
prices that come from Washington. 

The price attitude of the heavy operators in the 
Pittsburgh district has not been very open and de- 
fined, though no particular difficulty is now looked 
for. This seems to be a case where the. small 
producer is not going to dictate the price. What 
some of them are trying to do is to get the bulk of 
their coal sold on contract before prices go too 
low. 

One broker gives bituminous prices at $5.50 for 
Allegheny and $6.50 for Pittsburgh, though he says 
the difference is too great. A little Youghiogheny 
gas coal is offered at $7. 

There is again a spark of hope of hard coal ac- 
tivities. Pretty -nearly all expectation had been 
given up. Nobody thought such a state of things 
could be possible. It shows that bossism never went 
half as far in anything else as in labor unionism. 

The feeling is one of resignation. Panicky de- 
mands are known to be of no avail, so the consumer 
feels that if he must burn any sort of coal to get 
along, or maybe piece out with natural gas or 
electricity, he is going to do it. There is much talk 
of fuel oil, but the cost of the devices offered is 
excessive. 


The Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co., is arranging to 
erect thirty new houses at its Chesapeake mine at 
Barrackville, W. Va., in the near future. 
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EASING OFF AT CINCINNATI 


Demand Still Sufficient for All Available— 
Tonnage Going to Lakes. 


In spite of the fact that some Kanawha and Fair- 
mont union mines resumed operations last week, fol- 
lowing the signing of the Cleveland agreement, 
operations in the fields of production related to the 
Cincinnati market were on a somewhat decreased 
scale, This fact was due to what it is hoped will be 
only temporary obstacles to prompt transportation. 

Despite their emphatic assurance and optimistic 
hopes, the railroads did not function smoothly and 
satisfactorily in their coal carrying and one is in- 
evitably left to the conclusion that they still are 
more or less seriously hampered by the railway 
shopmen’s strike. The prospect of an early large 
supply of coal through the renewed ‘operation of 
union miners in other districts naturally eased off the 
price somewhat, through the withdrawal of buyers 
who had two or three weeks’ or even longer supply 
on hand, but the immediate call was sufficient to take 
up available tonnage, practically all of which went 
to the lakes, the railroads and other public utilities. 

There was no poignant grief here when the dis- 
integration of distributing committees began to show 
itself, accompanied by the rumors that priority orders 
would shortly be recalled. Operations under this 
system have been greatly hampered and confusion has 
produced some losses. Everybody was disgusted, 
though there was a general and honest effort at co- 
operation. Apparently too little time was given for 
the formulation of a competent system and the prob- 
lems, many of them not anticipated, kept piling up 
more and more. 


Car Supply a Handicap. 


With these deterrents to free service out of the 
way, the chief further trouble will be car supply. 


There are enough cars, of course, but, surviving 
congestion of stagnated loads, inadequate motive 


power and impaired rolling stock still are operating 
against their timely transfer in and out, The C. & O. 
still have troubles in the Big Sandy, where it is 
concentrating its efforts for a clean-up this week. 

Officials say that the road was able to provide about 
three days loading for each of the other districts, 
including those of smokeless production, but the 
stories of operators do not fully sustain this claim. 
Fuel cars, long held on the sidings to the number 
of seven or eight thousand, are slowly coming 
through however, and the situaticn gradually is 
getting better. This road is to have ten engines from 
the Pennsylvania this week. 

The N. & W.,, loading for the week were between 
50 and 60 per cent, while the Virginian, upon which 
many mines depended for tidewater shipments, 
notably the New River district, was having a good 
deal of trouble and was very much crippled in its 
operations. 

The L. & N. situation did not clear up rapidly or 
satisfactorily for some reason. Though striking 
trainmen on the Cumberland Valley division, which 
embraces the Harlan and Bell County districts,«went 
back to work, train movements continued to be short 
and practically all mining properties were deficient 
in ears all week. 

The Hazard district suffered less, but did not have 
over three days of loading. Officials of the road 
said that from four to seven hundred cars of coal 
were coming through the Cincinnati gateway every 
day and that movements were steadily improving and 
would’ continue to do so. Better conditions also were 
reported on the Southern and the Queen & Crescent. 


Not Much for Speculation. 


About fifty per cent of the moving coal was going 
under contract at the Hoover prices or less. Forty 
per cent was selling on the spot market at little if 
any above the Hoover schedules, while ten per cent 
was selling at speculative prices. The latter coal 
is getting this week about $6.00, with a very few 
instances of $6.50 and even $7.00. It is not believed, 
in view of immediate additions to the available ton- 
nage, that a removal of strictures. on distribution will 
see the price go any higher than this. A good many 
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buyers believe it will be lower, but none of them 
have any notion that it will be low. 

Lake coal went to Lake Erie ports in considerable 
tonnage last week. Buyers are beginning to feel that 
there will be plenty of it a little later and their zeal 
to get it is not now measured in advancing bids for it. 
With the priority restrictions off, the manufacturers 


who are on the verge of suspending will take assur- 


ance of steady operation. Some suspensions were 
reported in Cincinnati and vicinity last week, though 
fortunately these were not numerous. 

Interest as to the resumption of mining centers 
in the Kanawha district, where there is a division on 
the subject. Measured in tonnage of normal pro- 
duction, 69 per cent of the operations on the K. & M., 
have gone to work under union conditions, while 
on the C. & O., only 14 per cent have thus resumed. 
A number of these will reach the market on river 
barges until rail conditions are better. Those who 
are holding out have not as yet announced their 
plans, but it is assumed that they contemplate getting 
back into production under some conditions. While 
car supply is short, they can afford to wait, it is said. 

Domestic fuel in Cincinnati is being advanced. 
Smokeless lump is now selling at $9.25 as against 
$7.25 and $8.00 not many weeks ago. Advances on 
splint lump are based on wholesale prices on the day 
of sale. Retailers say the higher prices are war- 
ranted by the increased rates they are compelled to 
pay. 


BRITISH COAL IMPORTS 


Charters Reported Account for Purchases 
of 1,500,000 Tons. 


Four more Shipping Board steamers were chartered 
last Wednesday to bring British coal to North 
Atlantic ports. This makes a total of 89 diverted to 
this service, while about 165 foreign steamers have 
also been chartered, according to the latest and most 
reliable figures. Taking the average capacity of these 
craft at 5,500 tons, we have a total pretty close to 
1,500,000 tons as representing the amount of British 
coal already shipped to this side or definitely arranged 
for, not counting shipments to Canada, 

There is still some buying going on, but the big 
rush is over. Best grades of Welsh Admiralty, 2/3 
large, are being quoted by Cardiff exporters at 42s. 
to 43s. c. i. f£. New York, and other ports within the 
Baltimore-Portland range, free discharge. 

Other quotations are: Good gas coal, 41s.-42s.; 
ordinary steam grades, 35s.-38s.; better grades of 
Scotch, Lancashire and North Wales coals, all- 
ccreened, about 38s.; best Monmouthshire grades, 2/3 
large, about 38s. 

In dollars, the range of prices is from about $7.75- 
$8.50 on ordinary steam grades to $9.25-$9.50 for 
best Admiralties, with discharge and local freightage 
extra. At New York these latter items can be 
figured at about a dollar a ton, on the average. 

As the demand from this side lets up, it is ex- 
pected that prices and freight rates will decline. 
This may stimulate further buying of British coal, 
although of course everything depends on conditions 
in the American market. 

Arrivals have been heavy this week at the prin- 
cipal American ports from Baltimore north, and 
many more cargoes are on the way. 


New Office for Schoonmaker-Conners. 


The Schoonmaker-Conners Co., 17 Battery Place, 
has taken larger quarters on same floor as before, 
now occupying rooms 1124 and 1125. Gradually 
changing over from coal transportation to lighterage, 
it is now doing a much increased business. 

Unfortunately, Arthur Conners as the result of 
his very active work on behalf of his company, 
suffered a relapse from nervous prostration about 
two months ago. He is not expected to take up ac- 
tive duties again until the new year, and then only 
on a less strenuous basis than before. 


B. M. Ainesworth, formerly president of the Aines- 
worth Coal & Iron Co., Philadelphia, is now operat- 
ing under the name Valley Coal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


oe 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Various Orders and Suggestions Mere Bluffs— 
Northwest Must Compete for Coal. 


The status of the coal situation in the Northwes; 
reminds one of the grand old American game o! 
poker. ‘There have been some qualifying rounds, sc 
to speak, in former years under similar conditions 
The operators went against the representatives of the 
Northwest, encountered the same run of demands fo: 
priorities and special dispensations. They had the I 
C. C. issuing orders fast and furious. They now ap- 
pear to feel that they have sized up the other fellow’: 
hand and figure that he is bluffing hard on a pair of 
fours, seeking to get coal on the maximum rate anc 
special treatment, while others will pay a great dea 
more. 

This being the case, they seem to feel that the, 
have nothing to fear, since one order is hardly cok 
until another follows—and none of them has any 
teeth. They were said to be a trifle disturbed at the 
suggestion of the Governor of the state to have the 
coal carrying roads to Lake Erie ports seized if the; 
did not meet the situation, but have apparently ac- 
cepted that as another bluff to strengthen the situa- 
tion. 

So far as can be discerned, the matter of coal t 
the Northwest is being left to work itself out anc 
worry itself out, with mighty little assistance fron 
the producing end. This may be a matter of judg. 
ment—and infallibility of judgment is about equallh 
scarce with hard coal—but those who may gues: 
wrongly, must be prepared to accept the outcom 
without undue complaint. . 

For it is not wholly determined that some of th 
threats are empty. People engaged in coal produc 
tion may or may not realize that they have about a 
few friends as a tax-gatherer—and legislation ha: 
been threatened for several years, which is very likel; 
to break forth. It will probably have a great deal o 
burdensome requirement and will make the imposi 
tions of war-time seem as the little finger compare‘ 
with the thigh. The patriarchal Senator Nelson, o 
Minnesota, stated in debate the other day that th 
government should afford protection and require th 
mines to work, regardless of unions, while Congress 
man Newton, of the Minneapolis district, has beet 
active in suggestions toward forcing action in som 
manner or other. 


Various Methods Disappointing. , 


So far the various methods for assuring coal fo: 
the Northwest have been a distinct disappointment 
The tonnage has not moved. The cars have beet 
missing or something else has happened. Instead 0 
the 400,000 tons weekly, there has been much less 
All coal for the Northwest is to be No. 1—on a pa 
with railroad requirements. But if this change is no 
more productive than previous orders have been, i 
will simply add one more disappointment to the lis 
Apparently, the trade of the Northwest has got to ge 
after coal in keen competition with other districts 
and meet the price that others are ready to pay. I 
unwilling to do so, the law of supply and demand wil 
doubtless continue to operate without any serious ia 
terference being offered. ‘| 

But with the general resumption of soft coal pr 
duction, it will hardly take very long under th 
stimulus of active demand, for production to catcl 
up with immediate demand. And while people ef 
ready to pay high prices for anything they cannot ge 
their willingness wanes as the commodity become 
more available. The peak of the demand will no 
last long against heavy production, and then there wi 
be a sudden change from eager demand to indiffer 
ence. There is a great deal of duplicated deman 
right now. An assured production of a reasonabl 
tonnage would soon cover all urgent needs and soo 
leave a surplus. f 

With hard coal, the situation is different. Th 
Northwest will get very little this season. Con 
sumers are resorting to various substitutes and wi 
have to use them quite generally. People are con 
sidering everything possible, including oil-burning de 
vices which have been featured for two or three year: 
The sellers of these devices could not have asked 
better aid to their campaign than the present sift 
tion. ‘ 


, 
? 
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PITTSBURGH MARKET EASES 


Plentiful Supply of Coal Is to Be Had— 
No Shortage Anticipated. 


A steady stream of coal has been flowing into the 
ittsburgh district due largely to increased produc- 
on and better transportation facilities and the market 
is eased in consequence. There is a plentiful supply 
coal to be had from $5 to $5.25, steam, and gas 
al is weak at $6 to $6.25. One dealer reports that 
rloads of coal went begging in Pittsburgh Tuesday 
r the first time since the strike started April (st. 
vadings in Ohio were offered, but there were no 
ers. The slackening in the demand for coal was 
1e to the arrangements the first part of the week for 
e ending of the strike in this district. 
With all the mines opening up the latter part of the 
eek buyers were gravitating back to their former 
uurce of supply but present prices are expected to 
id firm until the domestic demand is satisfied. One 
-aler in sizing up coal buyers this week declared 
Jat most of the fuel bought was for small indus- 
al plants whose bins were practically cleaned out 
the period of shortage and who now are buying 
ith the present great demand for their finished 
-oducts, especially in the steel trade. 
The fall domestic trade is expected to enter the 
arket next week and it is felt by dealers that the 
ocking up process in the homes and yards will take 
ire of all that supplied for the next two months, None 
f the industrial plants is contemplating any action 
ich as threatened by Henry Ford in closing down 
is plant due to the price of coal. Coal operators are 
ssuring buyers, especially the domestic trade, that 
iere will be a sufficient supply to care for all needs 
id are thus relieving considerable anxiety that there 
ay be a shortage later in the fall and extending into 
1e winter. 
Chairman W. D. B. Ainey of the State fuel com- 
ission has announced that a full supply of cars to 
ike care of the rapidly increasing coal shipments is 
sported on all railroads and that prospects are good 
iat there will be ample car supply for some time. 
hairman Ainey to care for the western district has 
rdered cars sent from the eastern end of the state 
» the bituminous mines. 


Increase in Connellsville District. 


‘Most of the fuel coming here for use in this sec- 
on has been sent from the Smithfeld, Washington 
nd Westmoreland district. Production in the Con- 
ellsville district continues to show a healthy increase 
‘ith each succeeding day. From all sections of the 
egion reports indicate that the man power is being 
trengthened daily. The extent of production is in- 
icated in the shipments over the various roads. The 
Monongahela division of the Pennsylvania estab- 
shed a high record Saturday when a total of 1,166 
ars of coal and 290 cars of coke were shipped. 
hipments in the Smithfield region showed a slight 
icrease, The majority of the mines in this region 
re operating at capacity. There has been a large 
nerease in shipments over the B. & O. in the Con- 
ellsville region. For some time the B. & O. has 
een operating at capacity and with the demand for 
ars from northern West Virginia it was found neces- 
ary to take some cars from the Connellsville region 
> the northern West Virginia field from where most 
f the cars are sent to the lake. 

a high water mark is being set daily in shipments 

1e Monongahela River. Quite a bit of the coal 
coiled: in Pittsburgh is coming via that route. The 
rst part of the week approximately 25,000 tons and 

800 tons of coke passed daily through Lock No. 5, 
t Brownsville. 

Union men continue to go into the northern West 
Virginia field from the Fayette district for work. At 
rst the union officials sent them there with the de- 
anand for labor acute and with a desire to placate 
inion miners who were remaining idle in the non- 
inion Connellsville field while their brethren were 
yorking elsewhere. But, according to operators, who 
lave visited the northwest Virginia field, the union 
nay stop this practice, as it is understood that two 
en are being placed i in one room in the mines, which 

contrary to union practice. One operator reported 
at on Tuesday, he saw approximately 200 men on 

e train from Connellsville to Morgantown. 


According to reports here, operations in the central 
Pennsylvania field have increased to 60 per cent of 
normal. Monday, 2,255 cars of coal were loaded, as 
compared with a low point of 450 cars a day during 
the strike. Operators who have both union and non- 
union. mines have been held up by John Brophy, 
president of District No. 2, U. M. W., in an effort to 
get them to put all operations on a union basis. A 
call to attend a meeting of non-union operators with 
the miners was fruitless as none of the operators ap- 
peared. 


| Pittsburgh Notes 


John M. Rayburn, Pittsburgh mining engineer, 
spent Monday in the Morgantown district. 
F, Byrne, of the Byrne Fuel Co., spent the early 


part of the week in the company’s West Virginia 
mines. 











The state coal commission has ordered 3,000 cars 
transferred from the anthracite region to the central 
Pennsylvania field to insure an adequate coal supply. 


Robert B. Dickey, sales manager of the Common- 
wealth Fuel Co., Oliver building, has returned from 
a two-weeks’ vacation with a healthy coat of tan. 

Thomas Courtney, of the Service Fuel Co., Union- 
town, has returned from a business trip of several 
days’ duration to Cleveland and other Ohio cities. 


W. F. Affelder, assistant to the president of the 
Hillman C, & C. Co., delivered a lecture before the 
Lions Club in the Hotel Chatham on bituminous coal 
mining, illustrated with lantern slides. 

John R. Thompson, Uniontown, has sold to the 
Redstone Land Co, the coal under five tracts of land 
containing 405 acres in Greene county. The considera- 
tion was not given. 

The Victor C. M. Co., operating the Haws mines 
at Holsopple, on the Somerset and Cambria branch 
of the B. & O., has resumed operations on a non- 
union basis with its own men, -at the 1917 scale. 


It was reported here that the W. H. Warner 
interests have taken over the sales agency for the 
Samuel D, Brady interests in West Virginia. The 
Brady interests have five plants and their nominal 
production is about 3,500 tons a day. 

GyS; Cooks eAye Me Lynn ewe GC Hawley iS. 
Purviance, L. D. Brown, all of Pittsburgh, and W. 
H. Boyce, of Butler, have been selected as members 
of the advisory committee to the Pennsylvania fuel 
commission, 

Ninety per cent of the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
C, & I. Co. mines in Indiana and Jefferson counties, 
employing about 2,000 men have resumed operations, 
according to a statement by B. M. Clark, president, 
at Punxsutawney. 

J. A. McMullin, McKeesport, sold 25 acres of the 
Pittsburgh Seam Coal to Joseph Moskovitz, of 
Monongahela. Mr. Moskovitz with several friends 
will organize a company to mine the property as a 
truck mine. 

The improved coke situation has resulted in the 
firing of the first blast furnace in this district. The 
Shenango Furnace Co. has started its stack at Sharps- 
ville. A favorable supply of coke was received and 
it is intended to continue operations permanently. 

Don Rose, of the law firm of Rose & Eichenauer, 
has been appointed general counsel for the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. Mr. Rose, who has been assistant 
genera! counsel for the past ten years, succeeds the 
late James H. Beal, 

P. F. Merritt, formerly vice-president of the 
Eastern Fuel Co., has resigned. F. W. Prussen 
has been transferred from the New York office of 
this company, at 302 Broadway, to the traffic 
department in the main office, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

According to reports here, the coal under the 
Canonsburg Ice Co. pond at Canonsburg and the 
railroad right of way have been sold by U. M. Beck 
& Co., owners of the land, to the Verner interests. 
The coal will be stripped. The seam lies about 14 
feet under the surface. 

W. K. Field, president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., made the announcement on Wednesday that the 


company had signed the scale on the basis of the 
agreement reached at the Cleveland conference. J. M. 
Armstrong, general manager of the company, and 
Vice-President John A. Donaldson signed the agree- 
ment for the company. 


John A. Donaldson, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., a 
member of the executive committee of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, resigned when the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co, resigned from the association. 
Jesse H. Sanford, of the Carnegie Coal Co., acted 
as chairman of the committee after the resignation 
of Mr. Donaldson, 


John H. Jones, president of the Bertha Coal Co., 
assures domestic users of coal in Pittsburgh that there 
will be sufficient fuel to supply Allegheny county 
consumers at all times and that the long idleness 
of many mines would not create any shortage of coal 
in Pittsburgh or throughout the county. He called 
attention to the number and capacity of wagon mines 
to substantiate his statement. 


Oliver A. Blackburn, president of the Eclipse Gas 
& Coal Co. and president of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, died at his home here August 
25th. Mr. Blackburn was one of the best known 
coal men in the United States and was identified with 
the coal business nearly all his life. He leaves his 
widow and two sons and three grandchildren, He 
was a member of numerous Pittsburgh clubs. 


A meeting was held in the office of George Whyel, 
Uniontown coal operator, when details of the func- 
tions of the state fuel committee as far as they apply 
to the Fayette-Greene field, were discussed, State 
Agent Morris advised the committee. E. D. Brown 
is secretary of the sub-committee and Thomas J. 
Davis, coal broker of Fayette tounty, is the repre- 
sentative of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the state fuel committee in that district. 


The will of John C. Neff, prominent local coal 
operator, who died in a Baltimore hospital, was pro- 
bated in the Fayette county court. With two small 
exceptions the entire estate is bequeathed to his 
brother and sister and six neices and one nephew. 
Mr. Neff’s extensive coal holdings are to remain 
intact unless the executors deem it advisable to sell 
and reinvest the proceeds. Mr. Neff was extensively 
interested in the Connellsville Central Coke Co. and 
themiecia, C. & C. ‘Co: 


The committee of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association which met the representatives of the 
U. M. W. to sign the scale based upon the agreement 
reached at Cleveland were Jesse H. Sanford, chair- 
man, Carnegie Coal Co.; M. M. McClane, McClane 
Mining Co.; W. M. Henderson, Henderson Coal 


Co.;. T. W. Guthrie, Hillman C. & C. Co.; John 
Mahoney, Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. & Coal Co.; 
A. M. Marion, Chartiers Creek Coal Co.; L. F. 


Crawford, Lindley Coal Co., and Walter R. Calverley, 
Fayette Coal Corporation. 

“There is no business just now,” declares W. H. 
Cannon, of the Clinton Block Coal Co., Farmers Bank 
building. “Consumers are waiting for lower prices. 
There is plenty of coal on hand and plenty is being 


mined. Railroad transportation now is our worst 
trouble. In fact, it is our only barrier. It is difficult, 
and in many instances, impossible to obtain cars, 


have them placed and moved on time.” 

The Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh, has started work 
under a contract with the Carnegie Steel Co. for 
the erection of a $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 extension 
to the steel firm’s Clairton by-product coke plant, 
already the largest operation of its kind in the world. 
The contract calls for 366 by-product coke ovens, 
a benzol motor fuel recovery plant and by-product 
plant. When completed the addition will require 
8,500 tons of coal daily. By the extension, the num- 
ber of ovens in operation will be increased to 1,134 
giving the plant a carbonizing capacity. of 21,500 
tons of coal daily. This daily capacity will produce 
15,500 tons of coke, 258,000 gallons of tar, 133,300,000 
cubic feet of gas, 553,000 pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate and 50,000 gallons of benzol motor fuel. 





It is reported from Ansonia, Conn., that the Ameri- 
can Brass ‘Co., one of the largest coal consumers in 
New England, is converting its plants to the use of 
fuel oil. The company started work this week on a 
900,000-gallon storage tank. 
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Strong Demand at Chicago 


Illinois and Indiana Coals Being Available, Causes Slump in Western Kentucky— 
Operators Plan Maximum Price to Protect Public. 





Cuicaco, Sept. l—Late this week consumers 
showed a tendency to withdraw from the market, in 
an apparent effort to lower prices. Quotations, how- 
ever, remained steady on a fair demand. Domestic 
trade improved, with retailers replenishing stocks. 
Car situation reported growing worse in Illinois and 
Indiana, and several mines are down for want of cars. 





Late last week the market for western Kentucky 
coal, the main source of supply for the Chicago mar- 
ket during the strike, fell off in price to a much 
lower figure and the sale of the Kentucky article was 
practically at a standstill, Announcement of prices 
from Illinois and Indiana mines that have resumed 
production and have coal to offer in the open market 
caused the weakness in the Kentucky offerings. Prices 
for Indiana and Illinois are averaging from $4.25 to 
$4.75 for mine run and screenings. On one day 22 cars 
of western’ Kentucky No. 9 mine-run were sold to a 
large consumer at a reported price of $3.25, less than 
one-third the price two weeks ago. 

However, some of the western Kentucky mines 
were more fortunate, managing to keep their mines 
operating full time during August on priority orders, 
accepted before the gettlement of the strike and on 
which shipment was delayed. These orders carried 
a guarantee of payment from local banks and there- 
fore the operators received the price of two weeks 
ago which ranged between $8 and $11. 

Demand for Indiana and Illinois coals is strong, and 
Indiana No. 4 coal is particularly active at this time. 
All companies are flooded with inquiries and oper- 
ators are booking orders at prices effective at the 
time of shipment. Fifty cars of southern Illinois 
mine-run were offered on the Chicago market last 
Saturday for $4.35 and half that many cars from In- 
diana the same day at $4.50 for mine-run and $4.25 
for screenings. 

One Indiana operator reports selling the entire 
output of his mine for the week ending September 
2nd, at $5 per ton mine-run basis. This is a strong 
indication of the underlying strength in the price 
situation. 

Operators for Maximum Price. 


Efforts are being made by Illinois and Indiana 
operators to establish a maximum price on domestic 
coals in order to protect the public. Franklin county 
coal is selling from $4.90 to $5.10 and it is expected 
that the maximum price when set will be in the 
neighborhood of $5. 

Smokeless coals are practically exhausted in the 
Chicago market, and due to the embargo on western 
shipments of this coal, there is no smokeless being 
offered the trade in or near Chicago. Until a few 
days ago some smokeless coal on first and second 
class priority orders was being received in Chicago, 
but now even the first class priority shipments are 
under the embargo ban of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 

The greatest worry in the coal market now is the 
rail situation. The ability to get cars for loading 
purposes and the further ability of the railroad to 
handle the movement under the crippled condition, is 
a great subject for speculation. It is probable that 
even if the mines do produce enough coal from this 
time forward, to meet the requirements of the public 
this winter, the railroads may be unable to get the 
coal to the points where it is most needed. 

Railroads, in great need of coal after running on 
short supplies for the period of the strike, took the 
greater part of the coal produced in Indiana and 
Illinois the first week production was resumed. Coal 
for the open market and for the public has not been 
offered in large quantities up to the present time. 


News Notes. 
C. A. Steele, coal man from Pinceton, Ind., was 
in the city for several days last week. 


Charles A. Floyd, of the Kennedy-Floyd Coal Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago on business this week. 


C. Henry Harmon, vice-president of the Ft. Dear- 
born Coal Co., Chicago, returned last week from 
Tazewell, Va., where he has been on business. 


W. E. Arlen, well-known coal and lumber retailer 
from Clinton, Iowa, visited friends in the Chicago 
trade last week. 


R. L. Dunlap, coal and lumber dealer of Iowa 
City, Ia., was among the visiting coal men on the 
Chicago market last week, 


Holly Stover, Chicago wholesale coal dealer and 
West Virginia operator, has just returned from a 
visit to his mining properties in West Virginia. 

W. H. Howe, of the Howe-Coulter Coal Co., 
McCormick building, is spending his week ends this 
summer at Antioch, Ill. 


The Superior Coal Co., Chicago, is planning an in- 
crease in its sales force. Several new salesmen will 
be added during the course of the next week or ten 
days, according to officials of that company. 


Governor Small of Illinois and Governor McCray 
of .Indiana have requested the co-operation of the 
Federal Fuel Committee in arranging a fair price 
schedule for coal produced in those states. 


C. A. Winnie, wholesale and retail coal dealer 
with headquarters in Cedar Rapids, lowa, was among 
the visiting coal men on the Chicago market this 
week, 

E, S. Scott, secretary of the’ Central Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, who is serving on the state 
fuel distributing committee appointed by Governor 
Small, was in Chicago last week. 


A state convention of miners to be held at Peoria, 
Tll., on the 17th has been called by Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois miners’ union, Farrington 
has also announced his candidacy for re-election. 


The reorganized firm now occupying the former 
offices of the Guaranteed Coal Co. has added the 
services of G. A. Busse as general manager, it was 
announced last week by Fred A. Kautz. 


The Fidelity Coal Co., Chicago, has been appointed 
exclusive sales agents for the Jewel Coal Co. of 
Linton, Ind., and the Canoe Creek Coal Co., of 
Kentucky. 

F. A. Barthelme, connected with Pratt Bros. Coal 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., visited old friends on the 
Chicago market last week, where he was formerly 
associated with the Nason Coal Co. 


The offices of the Peabody Coal Co. were closed 
on Tuesday of this week as a mark of respect to their 
late president, Francis S. Peabody, who died at his 
country home in Hinsdale, Ill., last Sunday. The 
funeral took place on Tuesday. 


The C. & E. I. R. R. was facing a serious shortage 
of coal when the strike in Illinois came to an end, 
it was learned here this week. This road had only 
four days supply on hand, but at the present time is 
receiving from 30 to 40 éars of coal a day. 


The Ellsville Coal Co., 66 N. Prairie street, Gales- 
burg, Ill., filed articles of incorporation last week 
with the Secretary of State. The capital of the new 
company is $30,000 and the business will be mining of 
coal, clay and minerals and production of oil. 


The Mutual Fuel Corporation, 155 N. Clark street, 
Chicago, an organization dealing in and operating 
mines, mining property and equipment, was incor- 
porated last week for $665,000. The owners of the 
company under the charter are John F. Fitzpatrick, 
Frederick G. Thomas and Guy R. Creelman. 


D. C. Page, northwestern sales representative for 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., reports a great shortage of 
coal at the Head of the Lakes and expresses much 
doubt over the ability of the railroads to meet the 
tight situation which will probably develop this fall 
and winter, 


_ with the Herrin, IIl., 


A decision by the City Law Department raises th 
question of legality in the appointment of fuel com 
mittees by Governor Small. It is argued that ena 
bling legislation is required from the State Legislature 
and that without it the fuel committee would b 
powerless. 


The Peabody Coal Co, has taken over under lon 
term contract the Aes Se of ten bituminous co: 
mines of the Erie R. R. Co., all located near D 
Bois and Blossburg, “Pa. The yearly capacity 
these properties is 1,750,000 and the entire Ae 
has heretofore been consumed by the Erie road. 


A party of explorers left here last week for Re 
Deer Lake, Canada, to investigate sources of origi 
of coal deposits found on the banks of the Red Rive; 
The party included Prof. W. G. Worchester, an en 
gineer, Prof. C. J. MacKenzie, of the Saskatchewa 
University, and W. G. Hastings, of = Bureau C 
Labor. 


Russell H. Jones, of the Badger Fuel & Supe! 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. R. E. Esson, of the Galen 
Lumber & Coal Co., Grant Park, Ill., and G, I 
Blanchard, retailer from Lake Forest, Ill., were a 
visitors in the offices of I. L. Runyan, secretary 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Asse 
ciation, last week. ‘ 

William J. Lester, owner of the strip mine z 
Herrin, Ill, where rioting occurred on June 21s 
resulting in the léss of many lives, announced | 
week while in Illinois that he intended to sell hi 
holding in the Southern Illinois Coal Co. at Herrit 
within a few days. The name of the probable 4 
chaser was not made public. ‘ 


The Illinois Chamber of Commerce is pushing 
campaign te provide Attorney General Brundage ¢ 
Illinois with sufficient funds to thoroughly work ot 
the prosecution of the guilty parties in connectio 
mine murders. John H. Cam 
lin, president of the association, recently remarked 
“The rest of the world is doing all the talking an 
passing resolutions, but we in Illinois must furnis 
the finances for the detection and prosecution ¢ 
the Herrin, Ill., murderers.” 


HOW THE STATES MIGHT Al 


= 


} 
Early Purchase of Reserve Supplies of Cos 
Each Year Is Proposed. .- 


A coal man of long experience tells us ‘the 
if the states really want to do something wort 
while for the people, through the medium of 
revolving fund devoted to coal purchases, the 
could not do better than to arrange for th 
buying of anthracite early in the season and th 
storing thereof in dealers’ yards or in pub 
storage places. 

Backed by the credit of a state, the | 
of coal six months or more in advance of us 
could be financed on very easy terms, althe 
the average dealer finds it rather a difficult mat 
to swing the purchase of an extra large | 
of tonnage. By taking advantage of the sp 
discounts, there would be a thoroughly fea i 
means of effecting a modest saving in cost, 
the operators, having a more certain deman 
could operate their mines steadily, ii 
men full-time employment and causing more 
eral satisfaction at the mines, although our ‘infa 
ant is frank to say that steady work might le 
to a strike by those desirous of a holiday. 

There is something to be said, howev 
favor of the lower overhead expense and re 
cost generally by reason of steady, regular 
and if state governments are to be committe 
the matter of assuring coal supplies, he | 
confident that the practical way to do it is 
coal early in the season to aid in the es 
distribution of tonnage, and at the same time 
a reserve on hand to provide for contingencie 
It would not take much actual money, he point 
out, to carry forward such a plan on a large scal 
for almost any bank, especially any bank in 
state banking system, would be glad to loa 
liberally on a coal supply owned by the stat 
with the loan further guaranteed by the state 


credit. 
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aed OHNSTOWN | MARKET 


roduction Gaining eetdily. With Prices 
Showing Little Change. 


Jounstown, Pa. Aug. 31—With the placing in 
eration of many of the large mines in the Johns. 
wn district, the coal business here shows a decided 
iprovement. Following the signing of agreements 
the meeting of operators and miners at Altoona 
st week, some of the mines resumed immediately, 
hile each day this wek shows an increase in pro- 
iction. There are quite a large number of mines, 
ywever, where operations have not been resumed 
d will not be for some time. 


This is partly due to the conditions of the mines, 
e ‘older workings having shown marked deteriora- 
yn during the strike period, and partly on account 
' the reservation which the miners’ committee got 
to the agreement. This reservation provides that 
here mines in union territory are owned or operated 
y the same corporation, the party or individual own- 
g or operating mines in what has been known as 
mn-union or open-shop territory, the agreement 
ust be signed for all such mines before any of them 
in. operate with union labor. 


‘This reservation has had the effect of keeping idle 

ny mines formerly union, but during the last two 
: operators affected have been signing the agree- 

it with the miners. The Forge Coal Co., with 
bn mines at Portage, was one of the first of these 
» sign the agreement granting recognition of the 
mion at their No. 6 mine, located at Boswell in 
omerset County. The Barnes & Tucker mines, at 
arnesboro, resumed operations yesterday, and it is 
nderstood that as a result the Bird ‘Coal Co., which 
closely associated, will resume operations at their 
elso mines under union agreement tomorrow. The 
elso mines have formerly been non-union. 


The larger corporations in the Somerset field, in- 
uding the Berwind White Coal Mining Co., have 
sued statements to the effect that they will not 
erate under union agreement under any circum- 
ances, although they pay the union scale and in 
yme cases above the scale. It is explained by per- 
ms closely associated with the Barnes & Tucker 
id the Bird Coal Co., interests that the move to sign 
le agreement was made necessary through the in- 
stance of public utility corporations in the East 
ith whom they have had contracts for many years. 


Somerset Operators Ignore Union. 


Invitations were issued from the Clearfield head- 
< of the union last Saturday to all operators 

e Somerset field to attend a joint conference at 
eset Tuesday morning. The miners’ delegates, 
-presenting the newly organized unions in Somerset 
county, assembled Monday morning and waited un- 
1 late Tuesday afternoon, but the operators ignored 
ne invitation. Practically all of the mines of the 
ounty are. operating, but with curtailed working 







Ee roduction in Somerset County is said to be about 
cent of normal, with every indication of a 
mprovement within a week or two. In the mean- 
» district officers of the union have arranged to 

a general assessment on every working union 
ie in District No. 2 of $1 per week, to provide 
i fun d to Garry on the strike in Somerset County. 








t has held up pretty wet and prices have under- 
e little change this week. So far, there has been 
shortage in the car supply except on the Shawmut, 
shere ‘cars are only placed for railroad or public utili- 
es consignments. Brokers and dealers here, how- 
T, expect a shortage in cars to develop any day 
nd state that in such an event prices will soar back 
9 the $7 mark, 

P. R. R. and N. Y. C. Pool 10 sold here today for 
5. 25, while Pool 11 ranged from $4.80 to $5. B. & O. 
901 11 sold at $4.50 to $4.75 and Pool 10 at $5. 
3. R. & P. and Punxsutawney coal sold at $5 and 
shawmut at $5.50 to $4.75. Some shippers of P. R. R. 
‘ool 9 claimed to have received $6.50 today. There 
little tendency of mine owners to quibble for higher 
‘ices and most of them are willing to deal at the 
arket. Wagon loaders in this district are working 


cady at about $5 per ton. 








BOSTON MARKET QUIET 


Prices Weaken and Consumers Hold Off for 
Still Lower Levels. 


Despite the lower prices that shippers of West 
Virginia and British coals have named this week, 
new business on these coals has been very light. 
Even on Pennsylvania coals, for which the prices 
named are such that the landed cost figures con- 
siderably under the landed cost of coals from tide- 
water, there has not been a very substantial tonnage 
booked. However, more business has been done on 
Pennsylvania coal than for a long time. 


Very good grade Pennsylvania coal is offered at $6 
net ton mines, and from this up to $7 has been ob- 
tained, with a little tonnage of particularly choice 
coal moved at $7.25. Some tonnage of the highest 
grade coals has been offered at the Hoover fair price 
of $4.75 mines, but only a very few consumers have 
been so fortunate as to be able to place orders at that 
figure and the bulk of the business of the week has 
been at $6 to $6.50. 

Although the available tonnage of New River and 
Pocahontas for spot shipment has not been at all 
heavy because loadings at the southern piers have as 
yet undergone but little improvement, shippers have 
not found it easy to interest buyers, even though 
they have been willing to accept $11.75 per gross ton 
on cars Boston for standard grades. All available 
tonnage has been disposed of, but shippers are just 
as well pleased that the tonnage has not been any 
greater. Early in the week a little business was 
done on high-grade New River at $12, but as the 
week comes to a close indications are for further 
easing in price, especially if arrivals should undergo 
any marked increase. 


Textile Mills Resuming. 


Many mills in New England will increase their con- 
sumption from now on; this is particularly true in 
the textile industry, where the mills that have been 
closed or operating on a heavily curtailed basis for 
several months will resume on full time, due to the 
settlement of the strike. 

As indicated ‘above, it is not likely that dumpings 
at the southern piers will undergo a very rapid ex- 
pansion, and it is hardly likely that the movement 
of all-rail coal will be accomplished without some 
difficulties, for even though the originating railroads 
may be able to move the coal it is practically certain 
that the New England roads will experience difficul- 
ties in moving it from the gateways. Although not 
much publicity has been given to the matter, it is 
nevertheless a fact that the New England railroads 
are quite seriously handicapped by labor troubles, 
and with the increase in general lines of business that 
will develop from now on will most certainly experi- 
ence still greater troubles. 

It is not surprising that New England consumers 
should curtail their purchases this week, for just as 
rising prices always stimulate the demand, a decline 
in prices always checks buying. Thus until prices 
start to recover it is likely that purchases will re- 
main on a restricted basis. 

In connection with the demand for bituminous to 
fill the gap in anthracite for domestic use, it looks 
as though the shippers of Pennsylvania bituminous 
would be most active in meeting this demand. Certain 
shippers are offering screened Pennsylvania bitumi- 
nous for domestic use and others are planning to 
enter this class of business, but up to date no West 
Virginia coal is offered in sizes. And for house- 
holders here who are not used to burning bituminous, 
sized coal will no doubt ‘be most satisfactory. 

The anthracite market here offers little new, es- 
pecially from the wholesale phase, for aside from the 
offering by one or two shippers of egg, stove and nut 
at about $13, and pea at $9 gross ton mines, for ship- 
ment when the mines resume—for which no retailers 
are inclined to place orders—there is nothing avail- 
able for mine shipment. 

Practically everything in the way of small sizes that 
were in dealers’ hands who did not have an outlet 
for them has been sold to other dealers. As a rule, 
dealers throughout New England are not taking any 
more orders excepting in cases where coal for current 
use is absolutely necessary, even stocks of pea having 
become pretty well exhausted. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Tension Over Fuel Situation Relaxing— 


Increased Movement to Tide. 


The result of increase of production in the coal 
fields serving Hampton Roads, brought renewed 
evidence in the tidewater market last week, showing 
that the transportation crisis, so far as it affected the 
movement of coal to these piers, is passing, and 
that the tension over the fuel situation is relaxing. 
It is also believed with the greater portion of the 
mines now working in the Pennsylvania fields again, 
that no more factories will be forced to shut down 
and that the few which have had serious difficulties 
over coal will shortly be supplied. 


The total dumpings over all piers at Hampton 
Roads, showed an increase last week of more than 
17 per cent over the dumpings of the previous week, 
bringing the total up to a point higher than has been 
since July 15th. In fact there has been only one 
other instance since July Ist that has exceeded the 
tonnage dumped last week. 


The daily average for the week reached nearly 
54,000 tons, as compared with the daily average of the 
preceding week of 46,000 tons. Local records show 
that for the week ending August 25th, 323,788 tons 
was dumped over all piers, while the tonnage for 
the previous week was only 275,742 tons. Tonnage 
dumped for the year to date amounts to 10,581,686 
tons as compared with a total of 11,441,879 tons 
dumped during the same period last year. 


With the expansion in dumpings last week, there 
was practically no decrease in stocks at the tidewater 
terminals. The amount of coal on hand at the end 
of last week was a little less than 130,000 tons, while 
this week the situation is showing some improve- 
ment both in movement to tide and stocks on hand, 
according to the reports for the first three days of 
this week, it is believed that stocks will show a con- 
siderable increase over that of last week. The in- 
crease will show mostly at Sewalls Point and New- 
port News piers, as the tonnage on wheels at these 
piers is growing larger daily, the Norfolk & Western 
reports remain about the same. 


Situation a Baffling Problem. 


The situation. here as viewed from the individual 


_shipper’s standpoint is a baffling problem. Due to 


movement of tonnage even sufficient to meet priorities 
under the existing schedule is attended by many diffi- 
culties, and causing considerable delay to vessels 
waiting for priority shipments. Vessel tonnage now 
waiting at piers is very much larger than it has been 
for some time past, due chiefly to delay of shipments 


and lack of sufficient tonnage to assemble cargoes 
promptly. 
The fact that movement has been unabated for 


a month and that it has been so extensively increased 
during the past week in the face of what is known 
here to be a big Western demand afford grounds for 
optimism over the tidewater outlook such as have 
scarcely existed since the strike of the shopcrafts 
began. 

Further reduction in the market has occurred since 
the middle of last week, more in response to the 
general tendency throughout the trade than to local 
conditions. Buying has become less insistant, although 
the strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia has had the 
effect of closing the only other important source of 
supply on the Atlantic seaboard besides Hampton 
Roads. 

The chief event from the price standpoint during 
the past week was the advance of $1 a net ton allowed 
under the fair price scale for West Virginia and 
Virginia coals. The increase raises the Hoover 
price in this market to $7.56 or $7. 96 with the broker- 
age fee of 8 per cent included. Due to the amount 
of Pennsylvania coals now moving ‘from the field in 
that section, and other local conditions, prices have 
quieted down considerably since the beginning of 
this. week. Present quotations on low volatile 
grades per gross ton piers range from $8.75 to $9.25, 
while high volatile grades are being quoted about 25 
cents less than the low volatile grades. 


New York State dealers meet at Richfield Springs 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th. 
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STATE COAL LEGISLATION 


New York Trade Now Under Supervision of 
Fuel Administrator. 


Emergency coal legislation recommended by 
Governor Miller of New York was passed by 
the special session of the Legislature last Tues- 
day. The bill was signed by the Governor later 
in the day and went into effect immediately. 

The State Fuel Administrator provided for by 
the new law is clothed with sweeping power to 
regulate the use, sale and distribution of coal 
within the state, regulate margins of profits, etc. 

Violations of provisions of the bill and rules 
established by the Administrator alike are de- 
fined in the measure as a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine not to exceed $1,000 or imprison- 
ment not to exceed a year, or both, for the first 
offense. Second and successive offenses would 
be punishable as felonies. 

The sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated to enable 
the Fuel Administrator, if need should arise, to 
purchase coal for sale at cost to consumers. 
Authority is also conferred upon municipalities 
and school districts to borrow the necessary 
money for the purchase of fuel where the strin- 
in coal continues, and include the amounts 
in next year’s tax rate. Municipal authorities also 
are empowered, during the same period, to sus- 
pend the operation of electrical signs and advertis- 
ing devices for the conservation of coal. 

The bill makes it mandatory upon all municipal 
authorities and upon “all departments of Gov- 
ernment, State or local,’ to co-operate with the 
Fue! Administrator in the carrying out of func- 
tions entrusted to him. The Administrator is to 
continue in office until the Governor, by proclama- 
tion, shall pronounce the fuel emergency at an end. 


gency 


Has Power to License Dealers. 


The bill also provides for the licensing of all 
classes of dealers in fuel at the discretion of the 
Administrator and provides that no dealer shall 
further engage in business after announcement 
by the Administration of such necessity unless 
he is so licensed. Violation of the terms of this 
provision is declared to be’ a misdemeanor and 
punishment is to be a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000. 

It also provides that purchases of coal shall 
be made by school and municipal authorities with- 
out regard for the provision in the statutes for 
public advertising, and allows such authorities 
to go into the open market to obtain coal in the 
period of the emergency without advertisement 
or bids. It also provides that any municipality 
may issue certificates of indebtedness for the 
money to be paid for such purchases. 


Goy. Miller Explains Purposes. 


In his message to the special session of the 
Legislature, Governor Miller said in part: 

“Whatever happens, there is bound to be a 
shortage of domestic fuel, and every day’s delay 
in the resumption of mining now adds in increas- 
ing ratio to the menace. There is bound to be 
such a shortage as to require rationing to insure 
every one a fair share of what there may be. 
Hoarding and gouging always attendant upon a 
shortage must be prevented. In any case, unless 
the State intervenes, those who can pay most 
will be served first, whereas the least able must 
be our first concern, for they are totally unpre- 
pared to cope with a fuel shortage. 

“T think it would be a grave mistake to attempt 
to substitute new for existing agencies of dis- 
tribution, and I trust that supervision only will 
be required. But it is better not to interfere 
at all than to attempt interference without ade- 
quate power and energy, the possession of which 
may in fact make it possible to exercise a mini- 
mum of unusual powers. 

“Perhaps the most doubtful powers suggested 
are those to buy and sell fuel and to fix prices 
or margins of profit. Such powers are not suited 
to normal times and conditions, but we are deal- 


ing with an emergency. I do not intend any 
reflection upon either producers or distributers, 
but the public cannot be left to the mercy of any 
class, group or individual, however good their 
motives. Price fixing is contrary to all economic 
laws, but economic laws do not operate in an 
emergency such as we are dealing with. 

“Tt is often better to suffer temporary ills than 
to employ remedies which may do permanent 
harm. However, the Government should not in 
an emergency be left impotent to protect the 
very lives of the people for fear of setting a pre- 
cedent which may be abused. Our reluctance to 
grant extraordinary powers should yield, precisely 
as constitutional limitations upon the exercise of 
such power yield, to compelling public necessity. 

“T do not contemplate putting the State into 
the coal business. What I propose is that the 
agency created by us shall have power enough 
to make it unnecessary for the State to go into 
the coal business.” 


BITUMINOUS FOR HEATING 


Large Pennsylvania Producer Begins an 


Educational Campaign in East. 


Of course quite a tonnage of central Pennsyl- 
vania coal is normally purchased by retail 
dealers for their steam trade, but now they are 
buying it to some extent for domestic purposes. 
The extra demand from this source promises to 
increase as the season wears on, and many opera- 
tors, especially those with screening facilities and 
who have a high-grade coal to offer, are making 
a drive for this class of business. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., for in- 
stance, is using display advertising in the eastern 
dailies to acquaint the public in this part of the 
country with the possibilities of bituminous as a 
substitute for hard coal. In one of its advertise- 
ments it says: 

“There need be no coal shortage this winter. 
The anthracite shortage may prove a blessing in 
disguise to many householders in the eastern 
United States. Most householders in the Middle 
West, the South, and the Far West, have never 
seen or used a ton of anthracite coal. 

“Most of the homes in the United States and 
in Europe are heated with bituminous or semi- 
bituminous coal. The cooking is done with the 
same fuel. 

“Semi-bituminous can be economically burned 
in any stove or heater without change of grates. 
It costs less per ton; it contains more heat per 
ton; it makes a quicker fire;-it contains less ash. 

“The annual capacity of the bituminous mines 
in the United States is estimated at 750,000,000 
tons. The greatest combined consumption of an- 
thracite and bituminous in any one year was 
600,000,000 tons. If the railroads function there 
is am ample supply of coal available for the com- 
ing winter.” 


New York’s Horses. 


Two recent allusions to the number of horses 
in New York City were both erroneous, due per- 
haps to the fact that such animals are reported 
under three classifications, those quartered in 
private stables, those in sales stables and those 
in City, State and Federal stables; also that the 
number of animals in each of the five boroughs 
is reported separately. The actual total for the 
year 1921 is: Manhattan, 33,104; Bronx, 4,500; 
Brooklyn, 20,751; Queens, 5,146; Richmond, 
1,625; total, 65,126. 

This compares with the following figures for 
the year 1917: Manhattan, 55,653; Bronx, 8,198; 
Brooklyn, 34,892; Queens, 7,108; Richmond, 2,108; 
total, 108,038. 

The first census of stables and horses taken by 
the Health Department was in 1914 and indicated, 
even though not complete, a somewhat higher 
number than the 1917 figures. It is thought that 
that was probably the high-water-mark of New 
York’s equine population. 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT. 


Bituminous Mines Produced Upward | 
6,000,000 ‘Tons Last Week. 


With car-loading figures for Friday and Saturd 
lacking, the U. S$. Geological Survey estimat : 









bitumimous production last week at between 6, 
and 6,290,0UU tons, as compared with 4,979,000 ( 
for the preceding week, the one ended August 
In the corresponding week a year ago 7 1730000 
were produced. 
The sharp increase in ouput as the mines clo: 
by the twenty-week strike resumed operation, is in 
cated by the foliowing statement of cars loa 
daily. On Monday, mines in Eastern Ohio and p 
of Central Pennsylvania were shipping coal, and 
loadings for that day were 19,043 cars, an increé 
of 3,340 cars over the preceding Monday. Loadin 
on ‘Tuesday declined somewhat but on Wednesd 
and Thursday increased again, largely exceeding the 
of iast week and were greater than on correspondi 
days in any week during the strike. These increas 
were due to first shipments from Illinois and oth 
western districts which carried the total up to 187 
cars on Thursday. 


be j 
Hite Car Loadigg Hour . 
. 


coal for several weeks past is as follows: 


18th Week 


July 31- 19th Week 20th Week 21 


Sens }*e E 
x Ha —_—_— 


Aug. 5, Aug.7-12, Aug. 14-19, Aug 
Cars Cars Cars 

Monday ...... 15,102 16,229 15,703 0 
Tuesday .. 11,446 13,729 ~—-13,032 1,7 
Wednesday 12,447 13,368 12,531 | 
Thursday ....._ 12,380 13,277 13,521, i 7 
Friday ....:.. 12,669 13,539 13.7/Q0men 
Saturdays aes 12,405 11,009 = =13,524 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the outp 
of soft coal during the four latest weeks for wh 
complete returns are availablé, and for the corr 
sponding weeks of last year, as reported by tl 
Geological Survey: 


a e 
oS ae 


We ———_ Ne s———_ 

Ended 922° 1921 
July 2000 ~.Seaeee 3,952,000 7,319,000 
Aug: Sthi', i Srctnae 4,313,000 7,186, 
Aug. ith ae --» 4,605,000 7,771,000 
Aug. EAR Giessen 4,579,000 7,708,000 













Anthracite. - 


Of anthracite, the Geological Survey’s wee! 
port says: 

The anthracite mines remain Stitt down on accot 
of the miners’ strike, and production is insignifi 
in quantity. The total output in the week en¢ 
Aug. 19th was approximately 39,000 net oe f 
Age steam sizes, recovered by river dredg ges, 


were produced. 

Cumulative production during 1922 to date stan 
at about 22,900,000 tons, against 59,129,000 tons <i 
ing the corresponding period in 1921, . 

Shipments of anthracite from storage yards durii 
the week ended Aug. 19th again decreased in 
and were composed chiefly of pea coal “and sm 
sizes, 





Car Shortage on B. & O. 


ing production down. ‘The mines on the Mot 

Division, B. & O., had 23 per cent on Wednes 
while the Charleston Division had a 33 per cent 
ply. All of the other roads in northern West 


5 \ 
had sufficient cars. 


As a result of car shortag 


but 1,583 cars, or 259 cars less than on Monday. 

C. W. Galloway, vice president of operations, 2 
& O. Railroad, was in the Fairmont region We 
nesday afternoon and looked into the matter of mo 
ing freight and coal in particular. : 


i 


a 


Sawarp’s ANNUAL contains the wage rates. e 


need it. Price $2.50. 
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LONG SHORTAGE AHEAD 


Many Months Will Be Needed to Restore 
Coal Stocks to Normal. 


The following brief resume of the coal situation 
vas written by F. W. Saward, editor of SAWARD’S 
JourRNAL, for the American Lumberman of Chicago, 
yy request : : 

The subject is a large one and circumstances differ 
n different sections of the country. Generalizing, 
iowever, with regard to the situation in the territory 
between New York and St. Paul, it can be said that 
he curtailment of bituminous tonnage production in 
the last two years has been the most remarkable re- 
striction of the trade ever seen in the history of the 
industry. Manufacturing in many lines was restricted 
last year, and railroad requirements were at a lower 
level than usual. 

‘Now we have just concluded a strike which lasted 
nearly five months, and the country faces a revival 
of manufacturing activity and increased railroad re- 
quirements with greatly curtailed supplies of soft coal. 
With the strong prospect of return to normal times, 
to say the least, it is probable that the coal market 
will continue strong for many months to come. 

Government control will doubtless be more of a 
factor than during the war period, and it is a serious 
question whether the public will be benefited by the 
prospective interference with the customary movement 
of coal according to the usual practices of the trade. 
Tn anthracite, an extraordinary condition has devel- 
oped. As a result of the strike which has continued 
for five months, and bids fair to continue for at least 
half of another month, supplies have been exhausted 
as never before, and nothing in the way of fresh mined 
product has come to market since early spring. Never 
was an industry so completely suspended. 

It will be a long time before the proper reserves 
of hard coal are once more accumulated. Certainly 
there will be no chance for acquiring reserves between 
now and April 1st, and all possible measures should 
be taken to prevent the men going out again at that 
time. ' 

The lack of anthracite will throw a considerable 
amount of business into the soft coal market and add 
to the anticipated strength therein because of manu- 
facturing and transportation requirements. 





A Futility of Miller’s Plan. 


Special legislation of a drastic sort has been adopted 
in New York State, but this, as well as other meas- 
ures of like import, does nothing to increase the sup- 
ply of coal, which after all is the main point and the 
only real means of overcoming the shortage. 

As to distribution, how can amateurs accomplis'1 
‘better results than those who are experienced in the 
‘business? The few instances of irregularity that 
might be checked are too small in number to have 
an important bearing on the situation. 

_ The whole thing may perhaps be taken as an indica- 
tion of sentiment adverse to the coal trade and a desire 
‘to wreak vengeance. It is to be noticed that the 
preliminaries always include threats of severe penal- 
ties for profiteers and various aspersions against the 


industry as a whole, with veiled allusions as to hoard- 
ing tonnage for a better price, and so on. 


When the actual officials in charge get to work it 
is found that nothing of an adverse character de- 


| ag with regard to the trade, and very often the 


administrators are not bad folks to get along with. 
The net result in such cases is that there is an extra 
‘cog-wheel introduced into the mechanism of distribu- 
tion, and one of the legitimate complaints against the 
‘trade is that normally there are too many intermedi- 
aries between the mines and the consumer with regard 


to certain classes of business. 


; 


Each intermediary involves the payment of a profit, 
and it is already noticed that the fuel administrations 
demand a substantial payment for much less work 
than the coal people are willing to do for less money. 





The coal miners’ strike in western Canada has 


| 





been settled by the men returning to work at a 
15 per cent wage reduction. (They struck against 
a 20 per cent cut, as originally proposed by the 
operators. 
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FRANCIS S. PEABODY DEAD 


End Comes Suddenly to Wealthy Coal Mine 
Owner and Public Spirited Citizen. 


Francis S. Peabody, one of the most prominent 
figures in the coal industry of this country, and 
for many years a power in political affairs, fell 
dead last Sunday,. August 27th, while participat- 
ing in a hunt on his large estate at Hinsdale, Ill. 

He was alone when a stroke of heart disease over- 
came him, and it was not until some time later that 
searchers found him lying near the shore of a small 
lake on the estate, with his favorite horse Dunbar 
standing over him. 

Members of the family were wholly unprepared for 
the tragedy, for Mr. Peabody had been in good health 
and never before had shown signs of heart trouble. 

As president of the Peabody Coal Co. and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Consumers Co. of 
Chicago, he was a national figure in the coal industry 
and during the 1917 coal crisis was named chairman 
of the coal production committee of the Council of 
National Defense. 

Mr. Peabody was 63 years old. He was born at 
the old family home in Chicago in 1859 and was the 
son of Francis B. Peabody and a relative of Nathaniel 





Tue Late Francis S. PEABODY 


Baker, first Democratic governor of New Hampshire. 
He attended preparatory schools in Racine, Wis., and 
later took an academic course at Phillips Academy 
at Exeter; N. H. He graduated from Yale in 1881. 
Peabody's first work was that of bank messenger 
for the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. of Chicago. 


His Coal Trade Career. 


It was in 1883, when he was, it will be noted, but 
24 years of age, that he entered the coal trade, associ- 
ating himself with E. F. Daniels, under the firm name 
of Peabody, Daniels & Co. That organization con- 
tinued for only a few years, the two leading partners 
dividing their interests and continuing in the coal 
trade separately. The firm of Peabody & Co. was 
organized, later becoming the Peabody ‘Coal Co., and 
a retail yard with dock facilities was established near 
the junction of the north and south branches of the 


Chicago River. 


We recall going over this plant when it was new,” 


climbing some uncertain ladders in the early dusk of 
a winter afternoon with Mr. Peabody, who ex- 
plained the facilities of the plant with the pardon- 
able pride of a young man exhibiting the features of 
his first large enterprise. It was quite a plant for 
the time, but would probably not represent one per 
cent of his business enterprises at the close of his 
career. 

About that time, some thirty years ago, Mr. Pea- 
body established a business connection with the agents 
for Erie coal, which continued through his lifetime, 
becoming more important as the years went by. With 
the expansion of his retail business, he extended his 
activities into the wholesale trade and presently into 
the mining field, having influential connections in the 
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East, as well as close affiliations with important finan- 
cial interests in Chicago, which facilitated the pro- 
viding of capital for his rapidly growing coal interests. 
He soon became one of the largest operators in the 
state of Illinois and in more recent years had become 
interested on a large scale in coal mining in Wyoming 
and in other states. 


Large Engineering Staff. 


His college training, perhaps, led him to place par- 
ticular stress upon technical management of a high 
order, and he built up a very important engineering 
staff. This became in effect too large for the mines 
directly owned and he developed the idea of providing 
mine management for other interests, this leading up 
to the operating control of mining interests in a dozen 
or more states, the most recent instance being the 
taking over of certain Pennsylvania soft coal mines, 
owned in the interest of the Erie RR. Co. 

One of his last public utterances was: 

“This priority business, this fuel administration, gov- 
ernmental control of any of the functions of the coun- 
try, whether it be the railroads or the coal properties, 
or the grain of the country, is absolutely sure to 
fail.” 

Although one of his closest business associates was 
the chief representative of the Republican party in the 
West, treasurer of the National Committee, Mr. Pea- 
body was a lifelong Democrat and had been counted 
a power in Democratic politics for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. He was reputed to be one of the 
most generous contributors to the campaign funds of 
the party, but never held political office, with- 
drawing from the senatorial election in 1919 for 
business reasons. 

He is survived by his second wife, the former Mrs. 
Marian Bryant of Denver, whom he met while travel- 
ing in Europe in 1909; his son, Stuyvesant Peabody ; 
a brother, August P. Peabody of Peabody & Hough- 
teling & Co., a financial house, and two sisters, Mrs. 
James L. Houghteling and Mrs. Herman B. 
Butler. 

During the war Mr. Peabody gave much of his 
time and energy to the Salvation Army. His efforts 
in this direction won for him the degree of L. H. D. 
from the Temple University of Philadelphia, and a 
decoration from the King of Italy. 

Immediately following the death of Mr. Peabody, 
Fred W. Upham, president of the Consumers Co., and 
a close friend of Mr. Peabody, was summoned to the 
country home in Hinsdale. Mr. Upham directed the 
arrangements for the funeral ceremony which took 
place at the Hinsdale home on Tuesday afternoon. 

Hundreds of Mr. Peabody’s friends, in the coal 
trade, in political life and in social life, visited his 
home and attended the funeral to pay their last tribute 
to a great man. 





Lake Coal to Be Pooled. 


Wasutincton, D. C., Aug. 31—Arrangements for 
the pooling of lake coal in accordance with the re- 
vised plans of the Federal Fuel Distribution Commit- 
tee have practically been completed. The original in- 
tention was to have the pool go into effect September 
Ist, but the perfection of details may necessitate de- 
Jaying actual operations for three or four days. 

Dumpings of coal at lower lake ports for shipment 
to upper lake territory last week arnounted to 240,000 
Reports covering the first two days of the pres- 
ent week indicate total dumpings for this week 
amounting to 400,000 tons. It is understood that 
agreements for the shipment of lake coal to the 
amount of several million tons have been arranged 
between coal operators in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and the lake shippers. 5 

B. S. Robertson of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been designated to represent that Com- 
mission and the Federal Fuel Distribution Committee 
at Cleveland, in the passing upon applications from 
lake shippers for permits for the movement of coal 


under the new lake program. 


tons. 





C. J. Dieterle has been placed at the head of the 
new credit bureau recently formed by the coal 
operators of the Cincinnati market, which is to fol- 
low the general plan of the Cleveland bureau. Prac- 
tically all the Cincinnati operators are in the new 


organization. 
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New England Notes 





It is estimated at the executive offices of Island 
Creek Coal Co., in Boston, that the total production 
for August will amount to 170,000 tons which would 
be a loss of 4,000 tons compared with the July out- 
put. Pond Creek Coal Co. produced approximately 
65,000 tons as compared with 64,000 tons in July. 


Screened Pennsylvania bituminous for domestic 
use is being offered retailers in New England and 
is being bought fairly well, although as the price 
demanded is $8 net ton mines, which means a retail 
price fully as much as now asked for anthracite, the 
dealers are doubtful how householders will accept it. 


“Wait until the treasurers of some of the big 
mills in New England get back from their vaca- 
tions and find out how low their reserve stocks of coal 
are, then there will be some buying and there won't 
be much argument about price, either.” This is how 
one prominent shipper in Boston feels about the situa- 
tion. 


The advice by the Boston fuel committee to house- 
holders to buy wood now has had a marked effect 
upon prices and some dealers are quoting $23 a cord 
for hardwood and $24 for kindling. It is still possible 
to buy cord wood at $16 in a few instances however, 
although the supply at the latter figure is not at all 
large. 

The expectations of a big demand for foal from the 
cotton mills in New England that will reopen Septem- 
ber 5th, after a close down of several months by strike, 
are somewhat dwarfed by the announcement this 
week that some mills have as much: as five months’ 
supply now on hand and a number have three to four 
months’ supply. It was generally believed that these 
mills were in possession of very little coal. 

Advices to Boston shippers handling Nova Scotia 
coal indicate that next week will see considerable re- 
sumption in operation at the Nova Scotia mines. The 
Boston wholesalers of bituminous are pretty unan- 
imous in their belief that the present lull in demand 
will ‘be but temporary and that before October lst 
there will be a very active demand. The present 
lull in buying is not because of well filled storage 
bins but because buyers are expecting further decline 
in prices. 

At a meeting of the leading’ wholesalers of Bos- 
ton with Mr. Storrow this week it was estimated 
that there is a shortage of at least 2,500,000 tons of 
anthracite in Massachusetts alone. Granting that 
the use of oil and wood will offset some 500,000 tons 
of this there is a shortage of at least 2,000,000 tons 
that will have to be largely made up with bituminous, 
and consequently it is predicted that there will be a 
heavy demand for bituminous for domestic uses 
around the latter part of September or the first of 
October. 

Massachusetts Fuel Administrator E, C. Hult- 
man has written to all consumers and wholesalers 
in Massachusetts asking for a report on all in- 
stances of attempts to obtain more than the Hoover 
maximum mine prices for bituminous. All who 
have done so are characterized by Mr. Hultman as 
profiteers and he says it is his intention to stop 
profiteering within this state. Just what he will do 
is not made clear although if he can undertake prose- 
cution it is certain that practically all of the trade 
in this section will be prosecuted, for sales at the 
Hoover price have been an unknown quantity for 
some time past. 


While so much is being written about the huge 


profits being made by the coal producers it is interest- 
ing to note an article in a Boston financial paper to 
the effect that under the 8 per cent additional to the 
Hoover maximum mine price of $4.50 per ton which 
was granted the New River Co., that company will 
be able to earn moderate profits. It further points 
out that during the first six months of the current 
calendar year the New River Co. operated at a loss 
and enjoyed but a very small profit in July. New 
River Co. has some of the low cost mines and if it 
cannot make more than a moderate profit at $4.86 per 
ton it is not difficult to see that many other mines 
are not making the fabulous profits referred to by 
political office seekers. 
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The U. M. W. Funds. 


A newspaper writer has analyzed the income and 
expense accounts of the United Mine Workers and 
from the data it appears that our recent guess as to 
results was well founded. It appears that there are 
more than 5,000 local unions and therefore our esti- 
mate of $10,000,000 for the annual support thereof is 
moderate, as that means only $2,000 for each local, 
and there is a little group of workers in each who 
expect to get something in the way of an annual 
stipend, together with hall rent and other legitimate 
expenses to be paid, 


Our allusion to legal expenses being high is also 
well founded, Hon. Charles E. Hughes received a 
payment of $50,620.08 just a little more than a week 
prior to his entrance into the Cabinet, while the 
firm of Franklin S. White & Sons and W. Jett Lauck 
received substantial payments at frequent intervals, 
and it is noted that the legal bill of the U. M. W. ex- 
ceeded a quarter of a million dollars in one year. 


The allusion to shrinkage in collection was also 
well founded. Scores of checks sent by local treas- 
urers to pay dues were rejected by the banks on 
which they were drawn for various reasons, includ- 
ing insufficient funds. Some were on banks at which 
the union had no account. 


Aid to strikers during the year ending September, 
1921 was $3,128,924.63. Something in the line ot 
customary results in amateur journalism is seen in 
the fact that cost of publishing the Mine Workers’ 
Journal was more than $195,000 and the profit thereon 
$138.70. 


Ford Assertions Fatuous and Inept. 


It was with much interest that the coal trade of 
Boston read the editorial comment in the Boston 
papers regarding the announcement of the closing 
of the Ford Motor Co., for these papers have seen 
the situation in its true light and for once have re- 
frained from placing all the blame on the coal 
trade. In its comment one prominent Boston paper 
stated, “Mr. Ford has allowed his own difficulties to 
distort his view of the situation. Unable to get all 
the fuel he wants immediately he asks the public 
to believe that he will be totally coalless Sep- 
tember 16th. As a matter of fact the railroads and 
the coal operators are fighting the public’s nght as well 
as attempting to protect their own business, To 
charge that the present coal hiatus is the one-sided 
affair which Mr. Ford asserts is both fatuous and 
inept and suggests a lack of intimacy with the facts 
and circumstances underlying the coal and railroad 
strikes which is self condemnatory.” 


Massachusetts Committee Closing Up. 


Another week will most likely see the end of the 
Massachusetts fuel distributing committee, for efforts 
at this writing are confined entirely to closing up the 
affairs of that organization. »Although the com- 
mittee has been in existence over a month it has 
not yet obtained a single car of coal for emergency 
distribution and Mr. Storrow, the official head of the 
committee, has plainly informed consumers not to 
expect any assistance from that source. It is very 
likely that the other state committees in New Eng- 
land will shortly cease to exist for only two, the 
Rhode Island and Maine committees, have managed 
to secure coal and these only very small amounts. 
The Massachusetts committee at the very beginning 
received but a few applications for coal and since it 
announced that there would be an extra charge of 
25 cents per ton on all coal shipped through its 
offices has had hardly an application, for consumers 
did not take kindly to this extra expense. 


Major E. C. Church, fuel expert for the New 
York Emergency Coal Commission has prepared 
some directions for householders who are con- 
fronted with the prospect of having to use soft 
coal for the first time. One of his suggestions is 


to put chicken wire over the grate bars of stoves 


and furnaces, to prevent the slack from falling 
through into the ash pit. 
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PITTSBURGH OPERATORS SIG: 


Strike Now Over in Unionized Fields — 
Western Pennsylvania. 








PirtspurcH, Aug. 31—The signing of the sc 
based, upon the Cleveland agreement by the Pit 
burgh Coal Co., definitely puts an end to the 
of a coterie of producers to operate their mines vit 
out the check-off, one of the biggest bones of cor 
tention in the late strike. In their resistance to t! 
miners’ demands, however, the operators in weste: 
Pennsylvania were successful in winning a parti 
victory in that they ended the four-state agreement 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association sign 
because they had to, according to a member, ar 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., the last company of “cons 
quence to resist, signed because, with the membe: 
of the association signed and the steel compani 
signed, they had to, to protect the interests of then 
selves and their stockholders. » 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., based its fight on 
principle, and with lack of support, was compelle 
to give in. Mines of the company will be reopen¢ 
immediately and all the men formerly employed wi 
be taken back. The company refused to accede | 
a request that a non-union mine at White Statio: 
Westmoreland County, be included in the agreemen 

Events in the strike situation moved fast. Dé 
fections in the ranks of the Pittsburgh Coal Pre 
ducers’ Association, which had held fast in its oppos' 
tion to the check-off, began the latter ‘part of la: 
week. After several coal companies had signed th 
agreement, the large imdependent steel companie 
signed on Sunday. : 





Pittsburgh Coal Co. Last to Yield. 


These included the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 
operating five mines of the Vesta Coal Co.; five mine 
of the Midvale-Cambria Steel Co. subsidiary, th 
Union Coal & Coke Co., the Lackawanna Steel C: 
subsidiary, the Ellsworth ‘Collieries Co., and fou 
small mines of other concerns. x : 

There arose in the ranks of the members of th 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association a desire t 
get on the band wagon, which resulted in the re 
signation of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. from the asso 
ciation. The next day, Tuesday, the associatict 
signed for its members. | 

These present or former members of the associa 
tion were not represented or included in negotiations 
as they had either accepted the agreement in Cleve 
land when it was ratified, or signed within the last tw 
weeks: American Zinc & Coal Co., 287,000; Berd 
Coal Co., 423,000 tons; Duquesne Coal & Coke i 
270,000; W. H. Shinn Coal Co., 130,000 tons 
Warner-Youghiogheny Coal Co., 236,000 tons 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., 1,121,000 tons, an 
C. P. Mayer Brick Co., 104,000 tons. The produé 
tion of this group, totaling 2,570,000 tons, is taker 
from 1920 statements. 

Union officials later announced the signing of th 
National Mining Co., a subsidiary of the Uni 
States Steel Corporation. This company will r 
unionize its mines in the Monongahela Valley, 1 
an approximate annual tonnage of 1,000,000 tons. 

The next day the Pittsburgh Coal Co., sign 

The signing by the members of the Pittsburgh 
Producers’ Association and the Pittsburgh Coal C 
removes any anticipation of legal action in this 
trict against the miners for the drawing up 
Cleveland of the agreement as a vehicle in restraint 
of trade and commerce. According to reports 
the Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association will | 
tinue its legal attack on the miners. 






West Virginia smokeless operators are hop 
of building up a considerable trade in Pocahon 
and New River coal for domestic purposes in 
the .eastern states. It is thought that a cert in 
proportion of the public, using care in handling 
the fuel, will be well satisfied with the cheaper 
rate at which they can purchase soft coal suitable 
for domestic purposes, and it is thought that after 
the fall rush is over it will be well worth while 
cultivating this market. Surely they should be j 
a position to achieve something in this directi 
if anybody can. ; 3 
\ 
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- General Notes 





A wage increase affecting about 26,000 coal miners 
s put into effect in Alabama on September Ist. 


The local gas company at Easton, Md., ran out of 
ai Jast Sunday and had to suspend service tem- 
rarily. 

he office of the Maxim Coal & Coke Co., Buffalo, 
Y., has been moved from 256 Main street to 57 
mn Building. 

Crystal Ridge washery of the Lehigh Coal & 
uv ration Co., on the outskirts of Hazleton, Pa., 
is burned last Monday. 

ary L. Marble has taken over the retail coal 
ess which David Ouellette & Son formerly 
on in conjunction with their ice business 
River, Mass. 


[wo steamers, one of 3,500 tons’ capacity and the 
r about 5,000 tons, were chartered this week to 
y coal from Charleston, S. 'C., to Providence, R. I. 

ate was $1.25. 

| Administrator Hultman of Massachusetts is 

ority for the statement that consumers in that 

te have displaced over 2,500,000 tons of coal with 
| during the last three years. 

irch Coleman, formerly prominent in retail coal 

nks of Minneapolis, in the City Fuel Co., has been 

ed as postmaster of Minneapolis, by the Sen- 

here was no opposition to him in the Senate, 
some effort on the part of radicals in the 
apolis City Council and outside, to attempt it. 
Such times as the present bring torward many 
quiries which we are pleased to answer for 
ir subscribers to the best of our ability. Very 
ten means of information directly at hand will 
able us to solve a puzzling point. Let us hear 
9m you if there are any matters to be investi- 
or reported on. : 

y be worth while for fuel administrators, dic- 

ors and others of that coterie to bear in mind that 

astic rules may make some people afraid to 
coal at all, and after all there is no one so 

I] qualified to distribute tonnage as the regularly 

ablished coal dealers, even though coal may be but 

line with them. 

More competition for coal is seen in the formation 

ompany at White Plains, N. Y., to exploit 

tion for harnessing the waves of the ocean 
































































ere tors. 

consular report from Lille, France, says that 
of the largest coal dealers in the north of France 
nounced that they are in a position to execute 
from America. From another source it is 
d that some of the German coal delivered to 
under the reparations agreement has been ex- 


has broken out in the east section of the 
Coal & Navigation Co.’s No. 4 Colliery at 
Pa., in the same location where the com- 
ght a serious blaze four years ago. Union 
have allowed the recruiting of a large force 
ild concrete barriers, after which the affected 
1 be flooded. 
ald D. Conn, Minneapolis, has gone to Wash- 
to act as Minnesota representative on the joint 


states. Mr. Conn is traffic expert of the 
arpenter-Clarke Co. and has been acting as 
he traffic division of the joint congressional 
on agricultural inquiry. 

d Coal Slightly Damaged at $7 Per Ton 
red.” So runs an advertisement in the Chicago 
me. Unfortunately for present day buyers, 
, the advertisement is a reproduction of mat- 
earing in the news of fifty years ago, a daily 
of that paper. The announcement is signed 
. & J. F. Olcott, 1 North Market street. 

m T. Grier, chairman of the State Fuel Com- 
n of New Jersey, in a recent communication 
trade says that dealers should urge house- 
rs to use pea coal in combination with the larger 
racite sizes; also that apartment houses, hotels, 


sommittee to be maintained by the five north- , 
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office buildings, etc., should be required to burn buck- 
wheat or smaller sizes, or bituminous coal, wherever 
practicable. 

Owing to the rapidity with which operations are 
being resumed in various bituminous fields, the 
U. S. Geological Survey estimates the present 
week’s production at 8,000,000 tons. Revised esti- 
mates for last week are for a production of 
6,400,000 tons. Soft coal was being produced 
Friday, August 25th, at the rate of 7,400,000 tons 
weekly. 

The Coal. Operators’ Advisory Committee, headed 
by C. E. Bockus, disbanded last Wednesday. AI- 
though it is expected that the various district coal 
committees will disband after this week, it is prob- 
able that the naval and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission representatives will remain at their stations 
for some time for the purpose of adjusting various 
details. 

There has been quite a flurry in Pittsburgh, the 
leading interest there resigning from the association 
when fellow members signed the Cleveland agreement, 
but of course one company could not stand out against 
the combined forces of the union and the competition 
of other union operators. The Cleveland agreement, 
therefore, is practically a hundred per cent arrange- 
ment in all organized districts. 


New York State is to the front with comprehensive 
legislation for the distribution of coal. It is odd that 
there is so much doubt that coal people will not dis- 
tribute tonnage properly. What we need is more pro- 
duction and less attention to distribution. It is hard 
to make one ton do the work of two, and conserva- 
tion measures would seem to be the chief recourse for 
the so-called coal dictator. 


An announcement made by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in connection with its pending stock 
flotation says that during the past two years of ad- 
verse business conditions, the demand for telephone 
service has shown no abatement. During that period 
there have been a million telephones added to the 
Bell System and there are now on file unfilled appli- 
cations for about 200,000 telephones. 

Eighty-nine anthracite operators had filed appeals 
against the new Pennsylvania tonnage tax law up to 
the first of the week. This action was taken as a 
result of the policy decided upon by the State authori- 
ties to press payment of the tax while the question 
of its constitutionality is pending before the United 
States Supreme Court. The law has been upheld 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

A new high record in the number of cars loaded 
with bituminous coal in any one day since the miners’ 
strike opened on April 1st last was established last 
Monday, August 28th, when 30,054 cars were loaded. 
This exceeds by 7,876 cars the number loaded on 
Saturday, August 26th, which had marked the peak 
up to that time. Loadings on Monday were equivalent 
to a weekly production of approximately 10,000,000 
tons. 

The Pocahontas operators announced this week 
that they had restored the 1920 wage scale, effective 
as of August 15th. Similar announcements had been 
made previously in the New River, Winding Gulf, 
Tug River, Kenova-Thacker, and in fact all through 
southern West Virginia and the contiguous sections 
of Virginia. The non-union fields had to restore the 
old wages in order to keep their men when the union 
mines started up. 

A 3,000-ton cargo of Alabama foundry coke was 
loaded at Charleston, S. C., this week for shipment 
to New England. It was produced by the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron ‘Co., with mines and ovens in the 
Birmingham district, and follows smaller trial ship- 
ments. The trial lots are said to have given good 
satisfaction to New England foundries, and a con- 
tinuance of this movement is looked for until condi- 
tions in the north are more normal. 

The Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, has taken over 
under a long-term contract the operation. of ten bitu- 
minous mines in the vicinity of Du Bois and Bloss- 
burg, Pa., owned by the Northwestern Mining & Ex- 
change Co. and the Blossburg Coal Co., subsidiaries 
of the Erie Railroad. The output of these mines, 
which amounts to upwards of 1,500,000 tons annually, 
is used by the Erie on its locomotives. It is reported 
that under the new management the capacity will be 
increased to 2,500,000 tons per year. 
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The pending settlement of the anthracite strike 
sidetracks, for the moment at least, the proposition 
to repeal the miners’ certificate law in Pennsylvania, 
but unless the people of that state are desirous of 
constantly recurring trouble of an expensive sort, we 
think that some modification at least of that law 
must be arranged for. As matters stand now, the 
miners at the anthracite collieries haye a most un- 
usual business monoply and the power that they 
possess has been but partially illustrated in the long- 
continued strike now drawing to.a close. 


Several union mines in central Pennsylvania are 
still tied up because the companies owning them also 
have non-union mines in Somerset County and have 
refused to introduce the check-off at the latter oper- 
ations. The strike is still on in Somerset County, 
owing to the refusal of the operators there to recog- 
nize the union. Most mines are working, but with 
greatly reduced forces. President Brophy of the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania district, U. M. W., invited the 
Somerset County operators to meet him this week, to 
discuss terms of settlement, but they ignored his re- 
quest. 


The Connecticut Fuel Distributing Committee, with 
headquarters at Hartford, has set in motion a sys- 
tematic inquiry into actual existing fuel conditions in 
each of the industrial and public utility plants of the 
state. From reports handed in by the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association, it is evident that there 
is little coal in the industries’ yards, almost none in 
transit and in the entire list only four companies that 
have contracted for coal at the increase of $1 over 
the April Ist price. The Hartford Electric Light & 
Power Co. has on hand enough to last eight or ten 
weeks, but it is only receiving about 600 tons a week, 
against a need of 2,500 tons weekly. 


| Buffalo Notes 


C. E. Graves has gone on his annual vacation to 
his family summer home on Georgian Bay, in the 
Parry Sound region. 

The demand for coke exceeds the supply, so the 
price keeps up. Jobbers report foundry at $15 and 
furnace at $12.50 to $13 at the ovens, to which add 
$3.32 for freight. 

James H. Milnes, president of the Milnes Coal Co., 
of Toronto, parent of the Montour Coal Co., of 
Buffalo, passed through the city last week on his 
way home from Europe. 

The coal from West Virginia, by lake from Ohio 
ports, which was mostly stopped off by the shortage 
of cars, is coming again. Already 15,000 tons or so 
has arrived in two or three days. 

President J. T. Roberts of the Buffalo Bituminous 
Coal Association was in Albany last week, to attend 
a hearing before the Governor in regard to the new 
coal legislation. Mr. Roberts represented the 
bituminous interests of western New York. 


Mayor Schwab has again tried to rush in where 
angels fear to tread. He has asked Gov. Miller 
to stop the shipment of coal to Canada, but is told 
that it is not a state matter. Bituminous shippers 
know that they will soon need that territory for a 
market. 

The Buffalo jobbing interests, so far as heard from, 
would be glad to invite Henry Ford to point out the 
“brokers” he speaks of as holding immense amounts 
of coal away from the consuming market. Wita 
bituminous already down $2 or $3, this step would 
not seem a very wise one. 

F. J. Durdan attended the funeral of O. A. Black- 
burn of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which took place 
in Pittsburgh on the 26th. He speaks of him as one 
of the biggest and best men in the entire trade: At 
one time he used to visit Buffalo often, but of late 











other affairs demanded all his time and attention. 


The Weaver scratch golf tournament. appears to 
be off. Failure to agree on details is said to be the 
cause of dropping it, even after the day of the open- 
ing contest had been given out. It is now planned 
to invite the Toronto coal men’s golf club here this 
fall for a tournament, but the arrangements have not 


been completed yet. 


Cardiff Prices Firmly Maintained 


Let-Up in Buying from U. S. Has No Effect on Quotations, Owing to Collieries 
Having Sold Their Output Far Ahead in Many Instances. 








CarpirF, Wales, Aug. 23.—Quiet conditions are ob- 
taining on this market and prices have now assumed a 
steadier tendency, with collieries now in a much more 
reasonable frame of mind to discuss further business. 
Forward business is not too good, especially so for 
inferior grades, which are readily obtainable for 
prompt shipment. 

There is an obvious lull in American demand and 
which has had the effect of steadying prices all round. 
Many exporters holding best coals speculatively are 
here and there unloading their purchases on the mar- 
ket at prices below those at present quoted by the 
collieries, but buyers are cautious. 

Although prices are steadier, there is no disposition 
on the part of Admiralty collieries to lower prices in 
view of their being well sold until the end of Septem- 
ber and in some cases until mid-October. For ship- 
ment during the whole of October best collieries are 
freely quoting 30/— f. o. b. for best grades, and quota- 
tions have been made for supplies of best Admiralty 
large until the end of this year on the basis of 30/- 
reO! 'D: 

A £20,000 order has just been secured by Welsh 
anthracite collieries on account of the Ontario govern- 
ment, and early shipment is to be made. 

Owing to the very small supplies of Welsh anthra- 
cite, buyers are now seeking Welsh hard low-volatile 
coal as a substitute, and on U. S. and Canadian ac- 
count 20,000 tons of low-volatile large coal has been 
booked up. By reason of the increased demand for 
this grade, prices which had been from 27/6-30/— 
have moved upwards and now stand 28/6-31/-, with 
low-volatile smalls 20/-. 

While further probable U. S. demands form the 
subject of much talk on the Cardiff Exchange, new 
business is not of any appreciable dimension. As 
best steam coal collieries have steadily become booked 
up until the end of September, and_ sales of best 
large even having taken place at 31/— for early 
October, collieries are confining themselves to clear- 
ing off tonnage already waiting loading. 

In our last report we stated that up to August 
Sth, 654,300 tons of space had been chartered for 
Northern Range U. S. ports.. Since that date a 
further 93,100 tons has been taken up from Cardiff 
ports for Northern Range ports, 7,000 tons for Bos- 
ton and 9,500 tons for Montreal, at freight rates be- 
tween 12/— and 13/-. 

In addition, since August 8th, 60,100 tons of space 
has been fixed up from East Coast English ports 
for New York and 39,800 tons for Montreal, with 
16,700 tons from Scotch ports; and from Hull, for 
the exportation of Yorkshire coals, 12,100 tons of 
space for Montreal and 25,500 tons for Northern 
Range U. S. ports. 

Some Recent Clearances. 


Between August 5th and 14th the 
steamers left the Cardiff ports for the ports men- 
with the approximate quantity of coal 


following 


tioned below, 


stated : ; 

Cargo 
Name of Steamer Destination Tons 
Bradavon. sob. sate see New. York dioememieeis =. 6,753 
Eastern Pilot ....... U. Si Ax. see peiteeroeres =' 3,513 
City of Harvard..... New: Yiormueeeerite. 5,600 
Adria iWeb. cts elton New York gamers) 6,586 
(Slerloveyno el) ews a0 New: Vorkeumeescset =>’: 6,447 
General Church _ Boston apteneeeiertes 8,951 
Hlomer, |Gity, 55 .aesoe JOston’ Lecter «31 6,802 
PanatiOud. On... sto ee Boston! sana! 7,053 
Rath  yeeee kai eee Boston |iespiiccioet? = 4,976 
Pikepool: ,. 02. o.cme Montreal Seiecemeeeet lea pay?4 
Woreda’ <2. cate eee New York suereeen =: - 9.025 
Hoxil: {02045 see Neéw ™Yorkg@iaeeeeeee. = 5,637 
Weel. oO. stam eee tae New AYOrkayasieee ce sis 7,126 
Wrest Colina” Je.cee New Worlsmenteniaee::<- 7,313 
umainiey —25../2 eisai US SoA sae ss 4,015 
WGane Recile. va... New Yortkiiaeeeesccn.. 6,880 
iashimelia.  , fs saecente New: Yorksemeen are. «: 8,174 
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Joannis VatiS........ New SY orl. nic eee 6,083 
West Norshaw ......Boston ...... hse | ee 7,255 
Hdgeheldimmenimenn ct sew WOrky 220) akan 8,597 
Maindy Hill ...... weld. “SAAN ence eae 2,758 
RRGssia lay, name cial. yw. New-- Monk: a. Ge..t- ane 6,212 
Western Plains ..... Bostoties; M20ke coe ee 6,756 
Dunslaw i. 2s ga. cies saNew sYork aetna ete 4,768 
Danperata ..... ois e SBOSEOR. Ritter cee eee 7,202 
New York City..... New. York! 7rc- cess 3,375 
Dampto dye sewn GeNew SYork fo. iver atte ae 3,093 

Total . cituiadeieh ite ee ae ae dee 166,302 


Adding the above exports to those previously 
recorded, we find that up to August 14th over 266,302 
tons had left for the U. S, and Canada. When it is 
berne in mind that the above exports cover the 
August holiday week, with a two days’ stoppage of 
exports at the docks, the large contribution which 
the U. S. is making to Welsh exports is clearly 
apparent. 

Exports by Countries. 


While forward business for, Welsh coals is only 
on a moderate scale, the export of purchases already 
made is causing a heavy traffic at Cardiff docks. For 
the week ended August 18th a total of 599,099 tons 
was exported from Welsh ports, out of which 141,154 
tons was shipped to the United States, representing 
approximately 24 per cent of the total Welsh exports 
for the above week. 


Other directions of export were as follows: 


To— Tons 
France wk ots eee ce ered eee 155,917 
Ltaly © gers ise.s cei yea eae eateries 93,128 
Sout tAmerica® essence dece aeee 47,475 
Spain “hc cacao eee enter 31,011 
Porttreate ne cot ee penne oe 26,625 
British Coaling Depots.......... 22,097 
United States of America........ 141,154 
Other “epuntries# ss.) Joc vee ae eee 81,692 

"GOtal alsnveca.teenaelentaeo tie dee 599,099 


The above weekly rate of export is the highest re- 
corded this year and illustrates the full effect of the 
recent heavy buying by the United States. Recently 
dock congestion has affected exports, but with special 
efforts being made to cope with the heavier traffic, 
better results are now being obtained. Canadian busi- 
ness has been steady, but many new orders are held 
by Welsh exporters and tonnage is being sought. 

In the above week 4,984 tons was shipped to Canada, 
and 20,000 tons of Welsh anthracite is being sent to 
Canadian ports, shipment to be made from the port 
of Swansea early in September. 

Last week there was a recovery in Continental ex- 
ports and jncreases over the former week occurred to 
the extent of approximately 47,000 tons to France, 
56,000 tons to Italy and 19,000 tons to South America, 
but as the former week covered the holiday period a 
better comparison can be made by noting increases 
over the previous full working week ending August 
4th. As compared to that week increases during the 
week ended August 18th were 30,000 tons to France 
and 23,000 tons to Italy. 

While the best Admiralty collieries of Wales have 
no coal to offer promptly, the steadily increasing 
outputs should serve to ease the position somewhat. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that out- 
puts in Wales are steadily expanding and are now 
in the vicinity of 1,025,000 tons per week. 

The present exceptional condition of the coal mar- 
ket is having the effect of placing certain grades of 
coal relatively in excess of their correct standing in 
the market price-list. This is illustrated by the cur- 
rent price of 30/— to 31/— for Monmouthshire Western 
Valleys and best low volatile coals, which now 
are on a level with the price of Admiralty coals but 
which normally occupy a place about 1/- to 2/— per 
ton less. 

Best Admiralty Large is difficult to secure, but 
with no supplies offering for early shipment, prices 














less, ‘ | 
All small coals are very scarce and in he 
demand. Foundry coke is very firm at 40/- t 
with patent fuel steadier at 26/- to 30/-. 
fuel is likely to advance shortly, as the | 
Government is seeking a large supply. 
Lower grade Cardiff coals are relatively 
supplies can fairly readily be secured. 


Welsh Prices. 












































Large FO 
Best Admiralty ......cmeeteeii meets 30/. 
Second Admiralty 2. secs 29/-1 
Best Low Volatile “2,092 see vate Oe 
Other Low Volatiley).{2.e tee 29/- 
Best Monmouthshire Western Valleys.. 30/- 


Other Monmouthshire Western Valleys 


Eastern Valleys and Other Cardiff Large 27/6 
Bituminous 

No. 3:Rhondda, Larges2-ece-seeeeeee 30/- 

No. 3 Rhondda, Small eee shee i 

No. 2 Rhondda, Large.2) eee 23/6 to 

No. 2 Rhondda, Small...........0.05 -. 7/- 


Freight from Cardiff. 


denced for other directions. In the past weel 
steamers were fixed from Welsh ports, approxi 


fixed for U. S. and Canadian ports at rates 
from 12/— to 14/— for New York options, 12/ 
Montreal and 12/- f. d. for St. John, N. B. 
The slight falling off in demand has reduced 
to New York to 12/6, exporters being unw 
offer more in existing conditions. Monte 
worth 15/-, Port Said about 13/6, and nea: 
ports 7/-. West Italian rates are quietly steady, | 
offering for handy vessels. Algiers has been 
at 11/— and Gibraltar 9/6. 


Broad Top Miners Won’t Work 


A letter from the Broad Top region, in cet 
Pennsylvania, says: 

“The L—— mines signed the Cleveland agreet 
and expected to resume, but so far they ha 
had about 15 or 20 men come back and the 
seem to get any more. The union has dema 
they discharge all of the men who worked d 
strike, as they have been expelled from the 

“These men kept the mines free from y 
incidently mined about two or three cars 0 
week over what was needed in the boilers fo 
ing. Under the circumstances the company 
the union that they could ‘go to,’ as the ma 
would never discharge the men who had stu 
them. . 

“One large operator, however, has given in a 
charged the men who were faithful to 
the strike. ) 

“Even if the owners of the L—— mine had the 
they could not work as there is a drought 
have no water. They were using the mine 
but it has put the boiler out of commission.” 


Foreigners Take Many Holidays. 


While a lot is heard about the bituminou 
not getting steady work, those familiar 
habits and customs of the foreign element ki 
steady work is out of the question on account 
large number of church holidays observed, in ad 
to all the American holidays. { 

How numerous these foreign church holide 
is shown by an article in Saward’s Annual 1 
pages 153, 154 and 155. Countries in cen 
eastern Europe, where many of our mine ¥ 
came from, are especially strong on Saints’ day: 
other holidays. 

Poland, for example, has 17; Rumania, 
garia, 17: Austria, 17; Baltic States, 12) 
slovakia, 10; Finland, 10; Hungary, 17; 
Jugoslavia, 14; Russia, 12; Siberia, 24; Turk 

A holiday celebrated by one element is taken 
valid reason for the others to lay off. 
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New York Notes 





job. H, King, 17 Battery Place, returned this 
ek from a business and pleasure trip to Canada. 


J. K. Barber, president of the Producers Fuel Co., 
is a Pittsburgh visitor this week. 


H. C. Elfast, of the Wynkoop Coal Mining Co., is 
ck from a trip to Johnstown. 

R. M. Jones, vice-president of the State Coal Co., 
Church street, is absent on a trip to Pennsyl- 

nia. 

D. E. Van Wickle, New York manager of 

srcy Heilner & Son, spént a couple of days this 

eek in Harrisburg, Pa. 

F. W. Prussen, formerly attached to the local 

fice of the Eastern Fuel Co., has been trans- 

rred to the main office in Pittsburgh. 

William F. Englis, for the past two years with the 

arfield & Proctor Coal Co., is now associated with 

r A. Marshall & Co., in charge of sales in New 

ork State. 

W. A. Williams, for several years past asso- 

ated with the Wentz Co. at its New York office, 

is recently joined the sales organization of Sid- 

rd & Greene, Inc., 17 Battery place. 

R. B. Freeman, of Harry A. Freeman’s office, 143 

iberty street, will sail for England on the steamer 

eliance next Tuesday, to look after the buying of 

al for shipment to the United States. 


William J. Jegen, vice-president of the Copen Gas 
yal Mines, Inc., has been spending the present week 
the company’s New York office. They have pur- 
sed additional acreage at Bower, W. Va., and are 
aking two new openings, which will about double 
e capacity of their present operations at that point. 


The New York Coal Trade Golf Association held 
one-day tournament last Tuesday at the Morris 
ounty Golf Club, Convent, N. J. R. B. Avers was 
.e winner of the all-day round. The morning round 
suited in a tie between Herman Mettlach and F. 
[. A. Leach. Abel Mishler won the afternoon round. 
hose present were entertained at luncheon and 
inner by C. P. Morrell. 

J. J. Rathjen, vice-president of the Commonwealth 
uel Co., Brooklyn, is a director of the American 
amp Co., of Mianus, Conn., which is developing a 
usiness in the utilization of burned-out incandescent 
imps. It is a simple process. A hole is made in 
1e glass of the lamp, the old wire or filament is ex- 
‘acted, a new one put in and the lamp sealed up as 
ood as new or pernaps better. 

With one of his ocean-going tugs Thomas J. 
foward recently towed a dry dock from Mobile, 
la. All went well, although he thought the 


experience of paying one cent a gallon for water 
at Key West was decidedly out of the ordinary, 
being 25 times the New York price. His bill 
at that port was over $300 for water alone. A 
little more, he said, and it will pay to take along 
a supply of mineral water to feed the boilers. 


One of the rather odd features of the present 
emergency is the activity of a self-constituted 
public committee on coal which goes through the 
form of examining witnesses and spreading their 
testimony on record as though part and parcel 
of some official proceedings. Another interesting 
feature of the day is the eagerness with which 
real estate managers and apartment house owners 
evince their readiness to co-operate with the 
Fuel Administration in saving fuel by discon- 
tinuing heat and light on the premises under 
their control. 


George E. Dunn, for several years past vice-presi- 
dent of the Garfield & Proctor Coal Co., has em- 
barked in the coal business on his own account under 
the name of the George E. Dunn Coal Co. His office 
is at 90 West street, room 1002; telephone num- 
bers, Rector .0233 and 0355. He will act as selling 
agent for the Bowers No. 2 and Hill mines, on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, besides carrying on a 
general wholesale business. Mr. Dunn has been 
identified with the local bituminous trade since 1915, 
with the exception of two years spent in Montreal. 
3efore coming to New York he was connected with 
the Boston trade. 


S. M. Schatzkin, who is now located at 115 Broad- 
way, advances the proposition that careful zoning 
of the city should be undertaken in connection with 
the proposed regulation of coal trade activities dur- 
ing the ensuing season. This has long been a 
favorite idea with Mr. Schatzkin, and in connection 
with the two large consolidations that he has been 
connected with he has featured this plan. By the 
avoiding of long hauls, the invasion of one dealer’s 
territory by another, it is possible to effect con- 
siderable economy in the distribution of coal at retail. 
But we surmise that enforced limits of distribution 
will never be very popular. The ancient phrase, 
“No pent up Utica contracts our power,” is a favorite 
thought with all enterprising business people. 

The Titan Fuel Corporation Co., 32 Broadway, 
announces that effective September lst Alfred 
D. Thompson becomes associated with the com- 
pany as vice-president, in charge of sales for 
central and western New York and western New 
England, with offices in the Mayo Building, Utica, 
N. Y. Mr. Thompson, who was until the end 
of August manager of bituminous sales for Patti- 
son & Bowns, Inc., has been identified with the 
local trade since 1902. He was formerly identi- 
fied with the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 


tion, the Imperial Coal Corporation, the Majestic 
Coal Co., and other well-known concerns. During 
the war he served as assistant to J. W. Searles, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange. 

With reference to the application for 100,000: 
tons of coal to be consigned to the emergency 
coal committee of this city, of which 30,000 tons 
has been allotted, the explanation is made that 
this was necessary because New York City ton- 
nages allotted under priority orders were made 
available at Hampton Roads and the buyer of 
300 or 400 tons was at a loss to get economical 
transportation to New York. Even allotments of 
single carloads were made available at Hampton 
Roads, where they were practically useless to 
the purchaser. Hence the plan was arranged for 
having a quantity of coal made available at the 
order of the committee in New York harbor, 
from which such small allotments might readily 
be made. 


Brooklyn Firm Reorganized. 

The retail business of the Joshua Rogers’ Son Co., 
at 956 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y., established 
“over three quarters of a century and still at it,” 
has been reorganized. Joshua Rogers, president, will 
devote his entire time to the business as in the past, 
while Henry L. Doolittle, formerly with the Steam- 
ship Fuel Corporation and the East River Transporta- 
tion Co, will be actively associated as vice-president. 

The Rogers company was the pioneer in the dis- 
tribution of coal in Brooklyn, having brought in the 
first boatload that ever docked in that city. This was 
in 1840. 

The company has made new mine connections 
and is assured of a steady supply of coal upon 
resumption of mining in the anthracite field. 


CHARCOAL 


Powdered or Granulated—$2 per Cwt. 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pigs, 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine di- 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweetener. 
Nothing better. Highly recommended 
by all farming authorities. For sale by 


E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Depots at 
Azores Islands—Gibraltar 


London Agents 
Moxey, Savon & Co., Ltd. 


Mima 


a 





COMMERCIAL COAL CO., Inc. 
BUNKERS — 


Supplied at all U. S. Atlantic Ports 


Standard Pocahontas and New River Coals 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Export Cargoes Supplied 


Christiania Agents 
Robt. Nilson & Nyquist 
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PRICE AGREEMENT ENDS 





Emergency Coal Distributing Committees 
Also Cease to Function. 


An announcement issued on August 28th from 
the office of Henry B. Spencer, Federal Fuel 
Distributor, in Washington, says: 

“The agreement as to price restraint with the 
non-union operators expires to-day with the re- 
sumption of the union bituminous mines. The 
various district and general committees will cease 
to function as of September 2nd. About 70 per 
cent of the non-union operators have held to this 
agreement, and it is felt that the public has been 
saved a very large sum. 

“Pending the action of Congress and the state 
authorities, the only restraint upon price is the 
schedule of fair prices declared by Governors or 
state coal commissioners in some of the states, 
to which it is earnestly hoped the operators and 
dealers will conform. These prices are about 
$4.50 per ton maximum in the Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia and Virginia fields, $3.75 
for Pennsylvania thick vein and $4.50 for thin 


veins. Standards have not yet been set in other 
states. 
“The legislation before Congress can only 


control the price of coal moving over state lines, 
that is in interstate commerce. The price of coal 
produced and consumed in a state, together with 
the charges which wholesalers and _ retailers 
within the state may make, the latter including 
even interstate coal, should be controlled by the 
state authorities. Therefore, there can be no real 
control of profiteering unless the state authorities 
act. 

“The Fuel Distribution Committee desires to 
impress upon coal operators the necessity of giv- 
ing due notice to consignees as to the shipment 
of coal under authorizations issued by the central 
committee. A number of instances where due 
notice of shipment has not been. given to consignee 
have been.brought to the attention of the Fuel 
Distributor.” 


Bully! 
Editor, SAwarp’s JOURNAL, 

Dear Sir:—I have always maintained that a coal 
dealer without a good line of “bull” was a failure, 
but the dealer referred to in SAwarpd’s JOURNAL 
of August 19th who depends upon the service 
fees of his bull to make good his deficits in the 
handling of coal, appears to me to be a discoverer 
of no lesser impostaaee than Jimmy Watts. 

It further illustrates how Necessity mothers In- 
vention or, possibly in this case, fathers it. 

Would you recommend that all dealers now 
load up on live stock and endeavor to bull it 
through, or does your accustomed conservatism 
suggest that a co-operative arrangement might 
be doped out whereby all the dealers of a com- 
munity might share in the net in accordance with 
their activity as solicitors? 

What we now need is increased production, 
and it occurs to me that the seriousness of the 
present situation makes it a most opportune time 
for you to come to the rescue of dealers with 
pertinent suggestions along this line. I think it 
would be bully! 

Earnestly yours, 
ASHER BEANS. 

Boston, Mass., August 28, 1922. 


Be Sure You’re Right. 


In F. P. A.’s column we note: 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane’s moralizing over the death 
of Alexander Graham Bell ends “If you get a 
good idea, stick to it.” That is good advice if 
you know the idea you get is a good one, but 
sometimes you only think it is good and you 
“stick to it,” and you don’t know it was a bad 
idea until your friends take up a collection to 
defray your funeral expenses. 
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PRIORITIES PLAN MODIFIED 


No More Class 1 Orders Except for Railroads 
and on Lake Business 


Because of the general resumption of bitumin- 
ous mining, no more coal will be directed by 
the Federal Fuel Distributor to the different states 

—except the Upper Lakes—under emergency 
orders under Class No. 1 unless the situation 
should again warrant such forced measures. All 
coal will be permitted to move as far as practic- 
able under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
classified priorities. 

Thus the Federal Fuel Distributor will issue 
no more No. 1 priority orders for coal to move 
to state organizations except possibly in connec- 
tion with a plan for lake shipments. 

Coal shippers holding priority No. 1 orders 
placed through the Federal fuel distribution 
agencies are expected to complete shipments on 
such orders unless by mutual agreement between 
shippers and the consignee. 

The issuance of emergency priority orders of 
Class No. 1 for railroads will continue until such 
time as the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
provided other plans for caring for the railroad 
requirements. 

The district committees have been instructed 
that bank guarantees forwarded to them for the 
protection of coal operators should be guarded 
carefully until all shippers have secured payment 
for their coal. The guarantees should then be 
returned to the banks that have signed them. 

A new plan is being worked out under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to secure an 
assurance of reasonable lake movement up to the 
capacity of lake transport. 





WISE PUBLICITY 


A Good Idea to Get Facts of Coal Situation 
Before the Public. 


Attention may most appropriately be directed to 
the announcement made in this issue by the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation and the Watkins 
Coal Co, It is indeed interesting that the Watkins 
interests make the effort to put the meaning of the 
Cleveland agreement clearly before that large por- 
tion of the public concerned in bituminous coal mat- 
ters, for while the announcement is addressed par- 
ticularly to consumers, we feel certain there are 
many wholesale dealers and retail coal men as well 
who will be interested in the details and, in fact, 
are desirous of having the significance of the agree- 
ment explained to them. 

Despite the policy of isolation which some large 
interests deem it appropriate to pursue, there is 
much that can be said to advantage in explaining 
the coal trade situation, and when large interests 
in certain other quarters not only refrain from broad- 
gauge publicity on their own part but discourage 
co-operative efforts tendered by others, it is not at 
all strange that the public at large obtains, and 
retains, an erroneous idea of coal trade affairs and 
extends its sympthy in a direction that is not war- 
ranted by the facts of the case. 

Mr. Watkins is entitled to much credit for the 
clear explanation made. 





Death of Paul G. Spence. 


Paul G.,. Spence, secretary and treasurer of the 
Gibson-Spence Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio, died on 
August 15th after an ‘ness of nine days caused by 
blood poisoning. He was one of the founders of the 
company, which was organized in 1912 by himself 
and C. A. Gibson, its president. 

Previous to that Mr, Spence was traveling freight 
agent for the Big Four Railroad, making his head- 
quarters for a number of years at Columbus and 
later, for a year, at Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Gibson announces that he will continue the 
business of the Gibson-Spence Coal Co. as in the 
past, without any change in name. 


per ton and cannot see why the balance is 
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MR. FORD’S SHUTDOWN 


Reasons That May Have Impelled Him 
Close His Detroit Plant. 


Many theories have been advanced as : 
true reason for Henry Ford’s decision to elg 
the big plant of the Ford Motors Co., at De of 
on September 16th. 


As announcement of this move was m 
August 26th, three weeks in advance of the 
set for its execution, it is evident that “ 
shortage” was only an excuse. No one can t 
three weeks in advance what the situation y 
be on a given date, and moreover the announ¢ 
ment was made following the settlement o 
bituminous strike, just at a time when the c 
situation was on the verge of decided improve 
from the consumer’s standpoint. 


One guess is that the usual seasonal fa 
off in the demand for cars would have necessit : 

a slowing down of operations in any event, - 
‘hat Mr. Ford chose to keep his factory g 
at full capacity until the middle of Septe 
and then close down entirely for a few w 
rather than run on part-time right through a 


C 


fall. This might be the more economica 
to curtail, and by playing up the matter of « 
shortage and high prices Mr. Ford may hop 
spur on Congress to pass drastic laws aiming 
price regulation. 

There is no doubt that he is much» vexed z 
prices he has had to pay for coal lately, fe 
his public statement he said he would not b 
at prevailing prices even if he could ge t 
the coal he wanted. He went still further ar 
accused the railroad officials and mine owners 
being in collusion to keep up prices. Anoth 
charge he made was that the coal shortag 
fictitious; that the wholesale interests hay 
enormous supply on hand which they are holt 1 
for higher prices. 

It is estimated that the extra cost of coal m 
only about $3.00 added to the cost of maki 
car, and this difference is hardly large en 
to justify a shutdown in the face of a str 
demand. It is plain that Mr. Ford has not tak 
the public fully into his confidence. ; 





Is British Coal Cheap? 


The discrepancy between the alongside pric 
$9.50 per gross ton which is named for high | 
British coal and the on-cars price of $1.50 is hd 
ject of much criticism at Boston on the “- 
buyers of car load lots. They set forth that 
discharging and weighing cost is nora 


The best explanation of this is in the case : 
steamer that was discharged at Boston this | we 
where the actual discharging cost was so 
in excess of $1 per ton, occasioned by t 
amount of trimming that was necessary. Te 
is necessary in practically all of the stea 
bringing in British coal, and in addition to ! 
isa heavy shrinkage because the coal dries 
siderably in its trip across. 


Then too, where cargoes are split up int 
lots, demurrage which is pretty certain to acc 
must be suffered by the wholesaler, vie 
straight cargo shipments any demurrage 
stood by the consumer. On one boat that did 
at Boston during the past week three days’ der 
amounted to $1,500. Only those shippers ma 
their own discharging facilities have undertak 
split cargoes of British coal at Boston. 


” 





Ships arriving at Philadelphia with cargoe 
British coal are getting prompt dispatch. T 
Dutch steamer Bellatrix, which brought 4,700 ton 
from Immingham, England, was unloaded 
hours by John Grace’s Sons with their or 
coal discharging plant at thé Girard Point . 
nals on the Schuylkill. 
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PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


31 MINES MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 31 MINES 





GTNNTTINOL US 


LOW, MEDIUM ANTHRACITE 
AND AND 
HIGH VOLATILE GAS COAL 





cee 
GENERAL “OFFICES 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINING, ENGINEERING AND OPERATING OFFICES, ST. BENEDICT, CAMBRIA CO., PA. 
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FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 














YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, 


Inc. 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ss. H. Murdock 


Daily Capacity 2; 000 tons Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 






O’REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 
Shippers 


ANTHRACITE COAL BITUMINOUS 


Philadelphia 





Weightman Bldg. 






COKE 


Ee RUSSELL NORTON 


‘ Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
“BOSTON ; NEW YORK 



















H. S. Hastin ea ehberd, Tecaania Ey Ota tee 
60 Wall Street, work Sai Saint Mar Pa. 


Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 


The Sk awmut ‘Goal! & Coke Co. 






the accelerator 


ADVERTISE 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Offic 
St. Marys, ipa) 1204 Prudential Bids. Saffalo, N. Y. Hewtiea, Ont. 


Jon 
Vice-Presiden 4 Conceal ‘Sater Ag 
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Philadelphia Notes 


William Lewis, of the William Lewis Co., Atlantic 
City, was noted as a recent visitor to the city among 
the coal trade. 


Edmund M. Keely, at one time in the retail coal 
business in the Manayunk territory, died recently at 
his home in Roxborough. 


W. J. Robinson, of Robinson Bros., Sutton W. Va., 
was renewing acquaintances among the local coal fra- 
ternity during the past week, 

Miss Ethel M. Lang, bookkeeper for Clemmency, 
Hammer & Co., North American Building, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent at Niagara Falls and 
ButtaloseNesys 


Edgar M. Cortright, general manager of the Hast- 
ings Fuel Co., and well known in the coal trade of 
this city, is receiving congratulations upon the arrival 
of a daughter at the Cortright home in Hastings, Pa. 

Irving A, Collins, of J. S. Collins & Son, with yards 
at Merchantville, Riverton and Riverside, recently 
made an extended trip through the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, via automobile, accompanied by 
his son. 

August Abramson, proprietor of the Crystal C. & 
C. Co., 901 N. Front street, took a party of P. & R. 
C. & I. Co. friends on a fishing trip to Fortescue, 
N. J. In the party in addition to Mr. Abramson were 
Preston Neale, 'C. Stafford Hampshire, Bert Walling, 
Al. Potter and John D. Applegate. They were prom- 
ised fish and got them. 

Disaster continues to pursue the efforts of Ned 
Pusey, of E. R. Pusey Co., Wilmington, Del., to main- 
tain a first class pleasure yacht. It was only a few 
years since the Elfen was burned, and this craft was 
just recently replaced with a much finer boat under 
the name of Elfen IJ. Now this boat is no more, hay- 
ing been caught in a recent gale on Chesapeake Bay, 
driven ashore and pounded to pieces. 





C. & O. Planning Improvements. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. contemplates 
the raising of additional money through the sale of 
preferred stock to the extent of $16,500,000, with a 
view to extending terminal facilities at Hampton 
Roads, enlarging shops and round-houses, and making 
additions to main line and passing tracks, including 
the reduction of grades and other improvements which 
it is estimated will effect an annual saving in ex- 
penses of nearly $4,000,000. 

In announcing this proposition the company states 
that sums aggregating more than $28,000,000 have been 
appropriated out of net income for additions and bet- 
terments during the last ten years. The issuance of 
preferred stock will be voted on by the stockholders 
at the forthcoming annual meeting at Richmond. The 
total issue for which authority is sought is $30,000,000, 
but sales will be made in series from year to year 
to cover cost of improvements as made. 

While nothing is said in the official letter to stock- 
holders with reference to the nature of the new ter- 
minal facilities to be provided at Hampton Roads, it 
seems reasonable to presume that this work will in- 
clude the building of additional piers for -coal and 
merchandise, as mentioned in press dispatches from 
Newport News. 





New England Bituminous Receipts. 


Receipts by tide and rail as reported by Massa- 
chusetts Fuel Administrator : 


Month 1921 1922 
Vetitiar yous eter 1,688,000 1,337,000 
Rebrianyare see 1,265,000 1,834,000 
Marche ssa 1,335,000 2,286,000 
ADL eee ae 1,190,000 1,258,000 
May open sca 1,237,000 948,000 
June s. 5, Ae 1,558,000 929,000 
itlys see cee 1,246,000 923,000 
PAUICUStS ae ae 1,500,000 *950,000 

Total net tons 9,519,000 9,515,000 





*Estimated. 
Massachusetts uses approximately 55 per cent of 
the total New England receipts. 


charge of an operation at Totz, 


CONTROL BILL PASSED 


House Enacts Coal Legislation Desired by 
President Harding. 


After three days of debate, the administration bill 
for the control and distribution of coal during the 
continuance of the existing shortage was passed by 
the House of Representatives last Thursday, by a 
vote of 214 to 61. Its passage in the Senate is looked 
for without much delay. 

Under an amendment adopted by the House, the 
Act shall cease to be in effect on Jan. 1, 1924. The 
bill provides that the President shall suspend the 
operation of the powers granted by its provisions 
after he determines that the present emergency has 
passed. The bill also authorizes the President to 
revive these powers, if a later emergency arises. 

It is provided that the Federal Fuel Distributor 
shall ascertain conditions affecting coal production, 
distribution and prices, and make recommendations 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
issuance of such priorities and embargoes as may be 
desirable to control the situation. 

By means of these priorities and embargoes the 
lawmakers fondly imagine that they can control 
prices. So the bill is known as the Coal Distribu- 
tion and Price Control Bill. 

This is the second of the administration’s measures 
intended to cope with the coal situation and bring 
about stability in the coal industry. The other 
measure, the fact-finding commission, has already 
passed through the first legislative stages. 

These two measures, one intended to control the 
distribution and price of coal through priority ar- 
rangement and the other seeking to find out causes 
leading to the persistent labor troubles in the industry, 
comprise all the legislation the President now thinks 
necessary. 


Not Welsh Anthracite. 


It comes to light that the coal sold to the house- 
holders of Westbrook, Me., by the local fuel com- 
mittee as Welsh anthracite and about which there 
was so much comment because the price was but $14 
per ton delivered, while the dealers there are charging 
a couple of dollars more for Pennsylvania anthracite, 
was not anthracite at all but screened British 
bituminous. Thus instead of being offered so cheaply, 
as the local press stated, the price is pretty high. 

Expectations of relief in the anthracite shortage 
in New England through imports of Welsh anthracite 
are pretty well eliminated by the statement in a 
letter received by the fuel director of Maine, from 
a shipper in London to whom the director wrote 
asking information relative to shipments. This letter 
stated that no tonnage worth while can be offered 
because in addition to the 2,000,000 tons consumed 
in England the balance of the 4,000,000 ton output is 
shipped to France and Italy. The letter offered 
20,000 tons of sized bituminous at $17 per ton 
alongside Maine ports, and 12,000 tons of anthracite 
briquettes at $11 per ton alongside. The letter added 
that the briquettes would run about 11 pounds in 
weight “but can easily be broken into clean even 
sizes by a pointed instrument. 





In the midst of comment relative to the deprecia 
tion of certain European currencies, the fact seems 
to have been overlooked that the ‘Canadian situation 
has been improving steadily. During the past week 
Canadian exchange touched par for the first time 
since August, 1915. This is quite an important mat- 
ter in connection with the Canadian coal trade, for 
funds were at such a discount at one time that the 
retail selling price was fully $2 a ton more than it 
would have been had Canadian dollars had full value 
on this side of the line. Our Canadian friends are to 
be congratulated on being the first of the foreign 
countries to get back to a pre-war basis, financially 
speaking. 


A. J. Stewart, formerly general manager of the 
Majestic Collieries Co., Bluefield, W. Va., now has 
Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky. 


AWAIT “PUBLIC MANDATE” 


If Anthracite Operators Get This They Wi 


Meet Miners’ Terms. 


At the close ofga meeting in Philadelphama4 
Thursday the GehergF Policies Committee of +t 
anthracite operators issued a statement that on 
a “public mandate” would induce them to pay tl 
present wages beyond the first of next April, T! 
committee will meet again at 10 o’clock this mor 
ing (September 2nd), and if convinced that such 
mandate has been issued it is expected that a ne 
agreement will be signed with the U. M. W. officia 
continuing the old scale until April 1, 1924. 

Little doubt is expressed in trade circles that suc 
a settlement will be made, and the anthracite stril 
is generally regarded as being practically at an en 
If the agreement is submitted to the mine worke 
for a referendum vote or has to be ratified by 
district convention, it will mean a delay of a fe 
days so that even if no last-minute hitch aris 
operations may not actually be resumed until Mor 
day, September 11th. If the usual formalities ai 
dispensed with, it is possible that resumption wi 
occur sooner, possibly on September 5th. The Polic 
Committee’s announcement followed various cot 
ferences between Government officials and represent: 
tives of the operators and miners, and it is understoc 
that Senators Pepper and Reed of Pennsylvania urge 
the producers to waive their demand for an arbitrz 
tion board to fix the wages to prevail after April 
1923. The union leaders refused to consent to th 
form of arbitration, insisting on a fact-finding boc 
without power to enforce its conclusions, and he 
out firmly for a continuation of the 1920 wage sca 
to April 1, 1924. 


Text of Operators’ Statement. 


a< é 

The operators’ statement is as follows: 

“We are faced with a demand for a continuation ¢ 
war wages beyond April 1, 1923. In order to brir 
about an immediate resumption of mining we hay 
reluctantly agreed to continue the old wages unt 
next April, but we have not felt that we we 
justified in going further than that. A 

“The bituminous miners have gone back to wor 
under the old scale until next April. The anthraci 
producers know of no reason why their men show! 
not do the the same thing, and want to be entire 
satished that conditions warrant a longer period 
the old wages of anthracite miners. } 

“To continue the war wages beyond next Apr 
inevitably carries with it a continuation of presel 
prices. The public has protested against buying 
these prices longer than is absolutely necessary. 
adjournment taken today was to enable the operatoi 
to canvass the situation and to obtain, if peas 
the views of others, as to conditions which wo’ 
be fair to all parties concerned, not forgetting tho 
who buy the products. 

“If the public necessities for coal and the urge: 
request of public authorities are such as to indnu 
us to continue the old wages beyond April 1, 1923, th 
demand must come to us inthe form of a public nial 
date. We will conform our action to such a cat 
but no other reason would impel us to enter into ¢ 
agreement which wil! continue for longer =| 
present emergency coal prices to which ~——— 
jection has already been made.” 







at the new municipal piers on Staten Island. 
is not handled over the piers, but the vess¢ 
up there and their cargoes are discharged into ba 
At one time recently three steamers were w 
ing 20,000 tons of Welsh coal there at or 
with a record of 4,000 tons discharged per day. 
was made possible because of the wide slips, W € 
steamers can be breasted off from the piers, ‘ 
that coal boats can be placed inshore and outsbor 
The steamer Colthraps, with 7,000 tons, was give 
a dispatch of. five days, which is considered exce| 
tional when the coal is stowed in the *tweendecks | 
the ship. Steamer Bradavon, with 7,000 tons, at 


steamer Alcor, with 5,000 tons, _were given equal 


good dispatch, 


“ire 


ane. 
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_ Leading Transportation Concerns 


New York Harbor, Long Island Sound and New England 










Telephone Connection. 


M. & J. TRACY, Ince. 
Lighterage of Coal a Specialty 


Office: 1 Broadway, New York 









Tel. Bowling Green 81-83 


The George M. Morrell Co., Inc. 


| Broadway New York 





Tel. Rector 7540-7541 


LOW TRANSPORTATION LINE, INC. 
GENERAL TRANSPORTATION—STEVEDORING 
Coal Lighterage Our Specialty 


90 West Street New York 





NEPTUNE LINE, INCORPORATED 
TOWING & TRANSPORTATION 


Operating between New York, Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Long Island Sound and New England Ports. 
OFFICES TELEPHONES 
New York, 25 Beaver Street New York, Broad 6160-6161 
Brooklyn, Foot of 25th Street Brooklyn, South 4100 
Boston, Commercial Wharf Boston, Richmond 1468 
Norfolk, Board of Trade Bldg. Norfolk, 23820 


Inquiries 
Solicited 


E. H. RUSSELL, Inc. 


Coal — Transportation 


Eleven Broadway New York 


Telephone Bowling Green | 359 


Atlantic Coast Transportation Company 
TOWING TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation Coast Towing and General Freight Contractors of Bulk 
Caroes, Coal, Lumber, Stone, Cement, etc., between New Yor 
Long Island Sound and New England Ports 


11 BROADWAY Telephone Bowling Green 6143 NEW YORK CITY 













Tel. Bowling Green 8539 


EDWARD MOORE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
FREIGHTING TO POINTS 
NEW YORK HARBOR AND L. I. SOUND 


1 Broadway, New York 














Telephone: Bowling Green 8391-8392 


B. McLain Transportation Line 


J. J. KELLY 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE BUILDING 
Water, Moore and Front Sts. NEW YORK 








Telephone: Bowling Green 6030-6031-6032 


CLEARY BROS. 


River and Harbor Transportation and Lighterage 
Scows and Barges for Freight or Charter 


116 Broad St. New York 





TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 8690 


TERMINAL TRANSIT COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION, STEVEDORING and 


ONE BROADWAY CONTRACTING NEW YORK 
: JOSEPH P. O’CONNOR, Manager 





‘Telephone, Bowling Green 8573, 8574, 8575. 


ANTHONY O’BOYLE 


GENERAL FREIGHTING AND TRANSPORTATION 
LIGHTERAGE OF ALL FREIGHTS 
oats and Scows of All Sizes to Charter for All Purposes 


Night Calls, Shore Road 8371 


i B 
16-18 BRIDGE STREET 
. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Telephone Whitehall 0197-8-9 


RED STAR TOWING & TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Towing and Freighting to Points in New York Harbor 
and Long Island Sound as Far East as Westport, Conn. 

SHOAL WATER WORK A SPECIALTY 


17 Battery Place New York 








THAMES TOW BOAT CO. 


Coastwise, Sound and Harbor Transportation 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


RAILWAY, DRY-DOCKS 


AND SHIP YARD NEW YORK 


1 BROADWAY 


JOHN J. A. O7NETLL 


MARINE TRANSPORTATION IN 
HARBOR—CANALS—SOUND—COASTWISE 


ONE BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Bowling Green 0310 and 0311 


MICHAEL J. DERBY 


GENERAL FREIGHTING 
COAL A SPECIALTY 
17 State Street New York 


Telephones: Bowling Green 8548 and 8549 








Telephone: Bowling Green 7957-8-9 Night Call: Flatbush 5048 


THOMAS J. HOWARD 


TOWING AND TRANSPORTATION 
Freighting to all points in New York Harbor, Hudson River, Long Island 
Sound, Connecticut River, Boston, Mass., and Intermediate Points. 
Specialty Shoal Water Bin Barges 500 to 1,700 Tons Capacity 









1 Broadway New York 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


E. A. Tudor, of the Divale Coal Co., Divale, Ky., 
was among coal operators in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

Tom Bello, of Toledo, of the Ann Arbor RR, 
has been here buying coal for a week past. 

B. L. Keeney, sales manager of the Middle-West 
Co., spent Monday and Tuesday in Cleveland. 

W. H. Elligott, of the Pittsburg & Ohio Mining 
Co., was a visitor to this market on Tuesday. 


F. J. Bourget, of the Merchants’ ‘C. & C. Co., Chi- 
Cincinnati on Friday. 





cago, was in 

Burt Michals of the Trojan Coal Co., Troy, Ohio, 
was here trying to buy a lot of coal on Friday. 

Robert Green, assistant sales manager of the Mat- 
thew Addy Co., is having a two weeks’ outing with 
his family at Harbor Beach, Mich. 

Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede ‘Coal Co., is at 
the company’s mines in West Virginia, helping to get 
things started. 

Leroy Bush, president of Romann, Bush & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., visited the Cincinnati market on Fri- 
day. 

F. S. Walden, of New York, eastern manager for 
the C. G. Blake Co., was a visitor to the home 
office in Cincinnati this week. 

P.\J. Delaney, of David Rutter & Co., ‘Chicago, 
stopped off in Cincinnati on Friday on his way to 
the mining section of West Virginia. 

J. W. Hone, Toledo, Ohio, representive of the 
Maynard Coal Co., Columbus, was mingling in Cin- 
cinnati coal circles on Monday. 

D. H. Pritchard, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Virginia Fuel Co., is recuperating from 
his recent illness, at Mountain Lake, Md. 

James M. Hatch, auditor of the Central Fuel Co., 
has just returned from a vacation fishing trip to 
Pickerel, Ont. 

Frank Wright, Michigan representative of the Cen- 


tral Pocahontas Coal Co., is at Hazard, Ky., this 
week in the interests of his company. 
George M. Kearns, of the Kearns Coal Co., is back 


from a few days stay among relatives at Lexington, 
Ky., where he was accompanied by his family. 

E. E. McKnight, of the Springfield, Ohio Coal & 
Ice Co., was in Cincinnati trying to drum up some 
much needed fuel stock. 

E. H. Shank, of Shank Bros., Dayton, Ohio, was 
among the coal contingent callers at Cincinnati on 
Monday. 

J. Peter Williams, 
Coke Corporation, 
day. 

Chester Deaton, of the Deaton-Hall Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, was among the Cincinnati coal visitors on Mon- 
day. 

C. S. Matthews, of the Darby Coal Sales Co., 
is back from a trip of three weeks among the 
Canadian Rockies. 

Arthur Nolte, formerly of the L. & N., has taken 
a position with S. Buka in the Cincinnati office of 
the W. E. Deegans Coal Co. 

D. C. Cratly, resident manager of the Ogle Coal 
Co., visited the home office of the company at 
Indianapolis this week. 

W. W. Keane, of the Keane Coal Co., spent a 
portion of last week in the mining regions of West 
Virginia. 

A. H. Christian, resident manager of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co., has gone with his family to enjoy 
a vacation at the old home in Virginia. 

E. A. Dean, vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., visited his company’s 
offices in Cincinnati on Friday. 

J. N. Told, president of the Told Coal Co., and 
wife and Miss Gertrude Wood, of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., are at a North Canada lake resort 
for a vacation of about three weeks. 


of the Chicago By-Products 
was a Cincinnati visitor on Fri- 


H. P. Bowman, of the Cincinnati Consolidation 
Coal Co., office, is spending a few weeks with the 
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company’s properties at Ashland, Ky., in an effort 
to speed up production and movement of coal. 

John H. Tees, auditor of the Queen City Coal Co., 
was married to Miss Loretta Bonfield, stenographer 
in the same office, last week. The happy couple left 
for a wedding trip in the East. 

William Heitzman, western sales manager of the 
Central Pocahontas Coal Co., is motoring into In- 
diana for a few days this week on business for his 
company. 

A. R. Kerr and S. A. Wonders, of A. R. Kerr & 
Co., of Bellefontaine, were in the city seeking to 
contract for a season’s supply of fuel for their town, 
with indifferent success, on Friday. 

R. B. Gilham, of the Campbell’s Creek Coal Co., 
who was confined at one of the city hospitals last 
week from the effect of a West Virginia mosquito 
bite, was able to get down to his office on Tuesday 
with the help of crutches. 


Fairmont Notes 


C. H. Jenkins, vice-president, Hutchinson Coal 
Co., is in New York this week. 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Dia- 
mond Coal Co., has returned from Pittsburgh. 


The Hood-Scott Coal Co. is loading Waynes- 
burg coal at its mine at Rivesville, W. Va. 

The Fairwayne Coal Co., Fairmont, has re- 
sumed work at its plant in Grant Town, W. Va. 


R. Arundel, of the Y. & O. Coal Co., Cleveland, 
came here this week to buy lake coal tonnage. , 

W. E. Ireland, sales manager of the Commercial 
Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, was in Fairmont on Tuesday. 

F. B. Sankey, Pittsburgh coal broker, was in the 
region recently, 

W. E. Watson, general manager, Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co., has returned from an auto 
trip to Cleveland. 


F. E. Murphy, Baltimore representative of the 
Patton Coal Co., of Fairmont, has been appointed 
coal expert for the Maryland Coal Commission. 


Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady Coal 
Corporation, has returned from a trip to Cleve- 
land. 


Harry B. Clark and Thomas F. Robey, of the 
Harry B. C. & C. Co., have returned from a 
business trip to Philadelphia. 


Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., is expected to return from Denver during 
the latter part of this week. 


Floyd J. Patton, president of the Patton Coal 
Co., has returned from a business trip to Wash- 
ington. 

George W. Atkinson, president of the Equit- 
able Fuel Co., Baltimore, was in Fairmont a 
few days ago. 


W. D. Evans, superintendent of transportation, 
West Virginia Division, Consolidation Coal Co., 
has returned from a trip to Baltimore. 


Actual coal shipments out of Northern West 
Virginia last week aggregated 455,300 tons, or an 
increase of 234,100 tons over the previous week. 


According to reports here, the Hoover lake 
shipping program calls for 40 per cent of the 
tonnage off the Monongahela Railway. 


Harry E. Engle, secretary of the Forest Coal Co., 
has returned from an auto trip through the Shenan- 
doah Valley of old Virginia. 

John M. Wolfe, Philadelphia representative of the 
Operators’ Fuel Agency, is visiting relatives in Fair- 
mont this week. 

F. M. Heffelman, Hamilton, Ont., representing the 
Valley Camp Coal Co. of Canada, Ltd., is in the 
region this week buying lake coal. 


C. M. Stubbins, Grafton, is now representative of 
the Moreland Coke Co. of Pittsburgh, for northern 
West Virginia. 


M. E. Peters of the Jamison C. & C. Co. has re- 
turned from an auto trip to Cleveland, Urbana, Salem 
and other points in Ohio, 
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W. L. Crowe, of New Haven, nam 
ing the New York, New Haven & ee R 


atranging for coal tonnage. 

J. Walter Barnes, Charleston, fuel administr 
of West Virginia, was in Fairmont early this we 
He functioned in that capacity during the 
also. ™ 

Striking union miners occupying houses ; 
plant of the Hudson Coal Co., near* Clark 


plant is now working non-union. J. M 
Clarksburg, is the general manager. 


The Consolidation Coal Co. has been asked 
enter a float in the parade incident to the ” 
Virginia Elks’ state meeting at Clarksburg 
September 17th. Recently when the Mary 
State Elks met at Frostburg, the Consol had 
the finest floats in the parade. 


Officials of the United Mine Workers i 
district 4, district 17, in Fairmont, say that 
numerical strength of its membership w 
increased from 14,000 to 20,000 by new com, 
signed up, together with an influx of miners 
Western Pennsylvania and the coke belt. 


The Rivesville Coal Co., Fairmont, has b 
outright a lease on thirty-five acres ‘of Sew 
coal land from Frank Hood and the Hood 
at Rivesville. In order to negotiate the 
R. A. Pollock, president of the company, 
a trip to Oklahoma to have parties to the contr 
sign off. 

Miners are on the move in the Fairmont regi 
There are many coming here from Wes 
Pennsylvania, the coke belt and Georges 
fields. There is also an influx of union mi 
into the Fairmont and Grafton sections, 
the number of plants in the Elkins section 
are working non-union. 


Last Saturday the work of sealing an ae 
fire at. the Snake Hill mine of the H. 
Guthery Coal Co., near Clarksburg, W. 
completed. Sparks from a B. & O. loco 
it is claimed, set fire to some rubbish 
spread to the outcrop coal, where it has 
dered for some years. 


Harry Whyel, of Uniontown, Pa., wa 
region last week to visit his new ope 
Arnettsville, Monongalia County. The 
work for a fifty-foot shaft has been c 
and the slope has been developed — 
rock. Mr. Whyel has 1,500 acres 
coal land in this tract. He was acco 
by his business associate, John Hu 
Pleasant, Pa. 

Stockholders of the Brady Coal Cor 
Fairmont, met on Saturday and a te 
on the proposition to purchase 10,000 
coal land in Clay and Nicholas counti 
It is said to be the property of the E 
Coal Co., near Clay County Court Hot 
coal land is of the Kanawha series, 
braces five or six seams of coal. D 
not been worked out, however. 7 

©. C. Straight, of Straight, Meredith 
mining engineers, Fairmont, who ha 
gaged by H. M. Mitchell, Uniontow: 
associates to examine and make a repe 
acres of anthracite coal in old Virgi t 
miles south of Richmond, left Saturday to | 
to that work. SAWarpd’s JouRNAL carried 
esting account of the find of “type of i 


a Government report on this type of 
Regulation May Prove Boom 
Is there a question of the New Yo 
authorities making rules and regulations 
handling of coal in this state’ drastic tl 
those who are not largely concerned therein m 
think it is just as well not to bother w 
sale of coal? There are hundreds of 
who sell only a very few cars per month 
they may think that it is not worth whil 
ing legal difficulties for the sake of th 
arising therefrom. They may conclude to 


themselves to lumber and other more impor 
branches of their business until the clouds roll 
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The Keystone Consolidated Publishing Company’s 


COAL CATALOG 


COAL FIELD DIRECTORY 


Whether you be a producer, a distributor or a consumer, the Third Edition of the COAL CATALOG— 


just off the press—is a necessary addition to your daily working equipment. 


In it you will find much to interest you—material gathered from search made in the almost countless pub- 


lications issued by the U. S. G. S. and the various state geological 
surveys; thousands of analyses made by national and state 
agencies; descriptions of coal seams as mined throughout the 
United States; classifications of all seams in accordance with their 
rank, usage and structure, tabular matter, data, maps, illustra- 


- tions, etc. 


Many new features will be found in the 1922 issue, among which may be 


mentioned: 


A complete index of contents. 


A rearrangement of material which brings together like descriptions and 


classifications, thus making it easier to find the information desired. 


A revision of practically every article in the book, thereby bringing all right 
up to date, and the addition of analyses and descriptions of coal wherever 
such have become available. 


Colored maps of the coal producing states east of the Mississippi River show- 


_ ing the principal cities, towns, rivers and railroads. The coal areas of each 


state are shown in light green and the coal producing districts in a darker 
shade of the same color. 


Very complete information on the export situation and the various pool classt- 


fications at tidewater points. The list of mines by pools gives name of mine, 


operating company, mining districts, seams contributing, 
and, wherever possible, analyses. 

The Partial List of Contents given at the side of this page 
will help you in forming an estimate of the COAL CATA- 
LOG’S usefulness to every person indentified with the coal 
mining industry. A DIRECTORY of mine operations 
follows each state, the data given being two years later 
than that given in the 1920 Edition, and showing many 
changes in ownership, personnel and equipment of mines. 


Mine operators, mine officials and sales agencies have in 
the COAL CATALOG a means of keeping well posted, not 
only on the coals of the regions in which their interests lie, 
but also in the regions and states surrounding—a matter of 
no little importance in view of the present keen conpeti- 
tion. 








Partial List of Contents 


ARTICLES 


Coal fields of the United States 

Description of all seams mined in various states 
Description of coals according to rank 
Qualifications of coal for each commercial usage 
Sampling of coal 

Composition (Analyses) of coal 

Fusibility of coal ash 

Preparation of coal 

Storage of coal 

Purchase of coal on B. T. U. basis 

Coke: furnace, foundry, domestic 

Export coals 

Tidewater pools 


TABLES 


Average analyses, all seams mined in United States 
3,000 Analyses, all seams by localities 
Analyses, coals of foreign countries 
Specific gravities, American and foreign coals 
Weights of coals by seams and states 
2,000 Fusion points of ash by seams and states 
List of all mines by seams worked 
List pf all mines by counties 
List of mines in Tidewater pools 
List of seams arranged by rank 
List of seams for each commercial usage 
(15 Lists all told) 
List of Smokeless, Block and Splint coals 
List of coke ovens, all kinds 
Exports of coal 


GENERAL INFORMATION \ 


The geology of coal 

The general geology of each state 

Map of each state showing coal fields 

List of coal sales agencies by states and cities 

List of operators’, wholesalers’ and retailers’ assocla- 
tions, with headquarters and names of officials 

Descriptive advertisements by mine operators, coke 
producers, exporters, analysts, etc. 

Advertisements of coal sales agencies, geologists, ete. 


COAL FIELD DIRECTORY 


Covers the entire United States and Canada, and Is 
very complete. 7,000 mines. Gives such essential In- 
formation on each operation as names of officials, ad- 
dresses, seam worked, tipple equipment, sizes shipped, 
railread connections, yearly capacity, etc. All informa- 
tion in the DIRECTORY is gathered by direct correspond- 
ence with coal mines throughout North America and it 
will be found a very useful index to the industry. 


DIRECTORY material in 1922 edition is two years 
later than that given in second edition. 
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15 Park Row, New York. Date het cice acres states 
s Let the COAL CATALOG Send es ears oe olenats COV.s lalate ais of the 1922 COAL CATALOG, combined with the 


Tell You 


Price $10.00 


COAL FIELD DIRECTORY. It is understood that if the book is not returned within 10 


days from date of delivery, it will be retained and Ten Dollars remitted. 
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GIRARD ESTATE ROYALTIES 


Revenues from Anthracite Lands a Boon 
to People of Philadelphia. ' 


Whenever there is complaint with reference to 
the price of anthracite, the question of royalties comes 
up, and it is pointed out how much cheaper coal 
would be if no royalty had to be paid—a very inter- 
esting, but rather inconclusive line of thought, such 
as might develop should we consider how much more 
money we would have available for automobiling did 
we not have to pay any house or office rent. 

Consideration of royalties always leads to mention 
of the Girard Estate and allusions are made to the 
high rates obtained thereby, but surely the ¢circum- 
stances with reference thereto and the conclusions 
that are drawn are greatly exaggerated in the typical 
newspaper comment, 

The Philadelphia Ledger, always ready to take a 
shot at the. coal trade, except. when soliciting orders 
for advertising, takes up the Girard royalties again, 
and after various allusions, insinuating that the public 
is being robbed, asks what Stephen Girard would 
think of the managers of the Estate if he came back 
to earth today. 


Well Managed. 


Our idea is that he would think they had done 
very well with a piece of property that had but slight 
value, comparatively, when it passed into their hands 
under the terms of his will. Certainly they have 
done much better than the executors of the A. T. 
Stewart Estate, to mention one instance of national 
importance, and yastly better than the executors of 
certain smaller estates, including one near at hand, 
that might be mentioned. 

The high average return on the Girard coal arises 
from one recent lease made as a result of competi- 
tive bidding with the terms based on seaboard price. 
It seemed fair enough to agree to pay a certain per- 
centage of the selling price at tidewater. No one 
looked forward to Government control of railroads, 
with practically a doubling of the freight rate and 
consequent increase in the seaboard price. That ac- 
counts for the average being high, but the figure 
is) less than $1.10 a ton at that, and the tonnage 
produced is about three million tons per annum; 
only five per cent of the total output. 

Now then, what becomes of the money? 
Estate were a private enterprise, 
the Gould Estate, whose origin has been the sub- 
ject of criticism, that would be one thing, but the 
revenues of the Girard Estate are public property, 
devoted to the interests of the city in which Stephen 
Girard lived during the prosperous years of his 
career, 


If the 
possibly one like 


How Property Was Acquired. 


It may be recalled that the coal properties con- 
stituting a large part of the Estate came into the 
possession of the Bank of the United States nearly 
one hundred years ago, when speculation in wild 
lands was rampant. 

As in the case of many of the speculations, the 
promotors were unable to put through their deal 
and the property came into the hands of the bank 
in satisfaction of an indebtedness. When the bank 
failed in 1837 and its property was sold, Stephen 
Girard bought the coal lands and other holdings 
at a small price, and they continued as part of the 
assets of the Girard Bank, which succeeded to the 
building and, in a measure, to the business of the 
Bank of the United States. 

When Girard died he made only small personal 
bequests, as his family relationships had not been 
pleasant. Much the greater part of his property 
was left to the city of Philadelphia; not to any 
particular. institution, but to the city as a whole. 
The fund was charged with the maintenance of 
Girard College, which he had’ founded. But the 
remainder of the funds, including city property as 
well as coal land revenues, was available for city 
purposes, and as he had made his money in shipping 
it was thought most desirable that the surplus should 
be applied, in the main, to waterfront improvements. 

Most. of the new wharfs on the Delaware River 
have been built with funds from this source, and 
the widening and paving of Delaware Avenue has 
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been paid for in like manner, In addition, hundreds 
of houses for working people of the more substantial 
sort have been built on the Girard farm in the south- 
western part of Philadelphia. Thus it is that the 
people of Philadelphia, who receive a large part of 
the coal from the Girard Estate mines, receive a 
direct benefit in public improvements. Were the sur- 
plus funds of the estate smaller, they could not have 
the improvements without additional taxation. 

In brief, it can be said that the Girard Estate 
is one of the most notable philanthropies in the coun- 
try and the people of Philadelphia should feel very 
grateful for the benefits derived, instead of raising 
frequent questions with regard to the royalty paid 
on a portion of the coal which they buy. There are 
few communities that would object to an income 
of some $3,000,000 per annum available for public 
improvements. 


Destination of Lake Coal. 


Not only is the movement of lake coal behind 
past seasons, but the distribution of the- coal 
actually dumped has differed from other years. 
Shipments to Canada have decreased more sharply 
than those to American destinations. Of the total 
dumped, only 11.7 per cent went to Canadian ports 
as against 28.5. per cent in 1920. 

There has been a great increase in shipments to 
Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports not ordinarily 
taking Lake coal. A total of 859,000 tons has 
been shipped to Lake Erie ports on the American 
side as against 12,555 tons in 1920. 

Still more striking has been the increase in the 
proportion moving to Lake Michigan, to which 
41.3 per cent of this season’s dumpings has been 
consigned in comparison with 23.5 per cent two 
years ago. 

In like manner the sharpest decrease has been 
in the movement to Lake Superior. Only 715,000 
tons—16.5 per cent of the total—had been con- 
signed to American ports on Lake Superior, up 
to July 31. Yet these ports absorbed 51.4 per 
cent of the movement in 1921 and 36.5 per cent in 
1920. , 


Must Get Used to Substitutes. 


The press generally, urges early resumption of 
the mining of anthracite, pointing out how serious 
the situation has become. While commenting 
along this line, one paper points out that as the 
supply of hard coal will be exhausted in less than 
a century, attention should be given to the more 
general use of bituminous. Undoubtedly as time 
goes on it will become increasingly difficult to 
supply anthracite in!the volume required. This 
means that if no radical action with regard to 
labor conditions is taken, the miners will be in a 
stronger position as time goes on. 

Apparently such introduction of substitutes as 
shall be made gradually, will be no particular 
detriment to the trade, for the time is not far 
distant when hard coal will not suffice to meet 
all the domestic needs of what is commonly 
known as anthracite territory. In fact, the needs 
could not be met now had not the use of gas 
become so large a factor through the eastern 
states. 


New Stripping Operation. 


Attoona, Pa., Aug. 31—The Urey Coal Co., of 
which A. W. Riddell of this city is president, has let 
a contract for a strip mining operation at Glen Camp- 
bell. The coal veins are but 6 to 10 feet below the 
surface and the earth will be removed by means of 
steam shovels. 

There is about 10 acres and it is estimated that up- 
wards of 100,000 tons of coal can be taken out. The 
work. was started. yesterday. It is the largest strip 
mining operation ever undertaken in this section. 


Howard Adams, vice-president of the S. M. 
Hamilton Coal Co., Baltimore, operating in the 
Fairmont district, has been named as a member 
of the Coal Advisory Committee, assisting the 
Federal Fuel Distributor. 
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COAL AT CEMENT MILLS 


One Ton Is Used for Each Ten Baran | 
Finished Product. 


‘Few industries are so at the mercy of fuel sup 
as is the cement industry. Coal is the fuel a 
used. 

A white-hot flame, producing a heat of from 2, 
to 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit is required to burn 
raw materials into glass hard clinkers. The giga 
rotary kilns in which the burning is done haye 
unending appetite for coal—and still more coal, 

Coal or some equivalent fuel must be used to p 
duce the large amount of power required to gr 
the raw materials before they are burned, and ag 
to grind the hard burned clinkers into finished ceme 

Coal is needed to make the heat and power t 
dries and grinds the coal used for fuel in the kil 
It must be ground to a powder so fine that at le 
95 per cent will pass through a sieve having 10, 
holes to the square inch, This fine grinding is nec 
sary because of the way the coal is fed to the kil 
Mixed with a proper proportion of air it igni 


instantly and is perfectly consumed. In that y 
the intense heat required is produced. ‘ 
Two Processes of Manufacture. j 


There are two well-established processes of cem 
manufacture—the “wet” and the “dry” process, 
the dry process, all of the raw. materials must 
thoroughly dried by artificial heat so that they ‘ 
be finely ground, This grinding is done in varic 
kinds of grinding mills, The raw materials are tt 
properly proportioned, carefully mixed by me 
together and fed into the kilns for burning, 

In the wet process, raw materials are grou 
wet and fed into the kilns in the form of a sou 
mixture calleds “slurry.” Heat, from coal or 0 
fuel is of course necessary to drive the —— 
this slurry as it passes down the kiln towar ‘ 
burning zone. Here the mixture is transformed 
white-hot clinkers. 

After cooling, the clinkers produced by cihell pI 
cess are ground with a small amount of gypsum 
various mills or grinding machines and became 
finished products—portland cement, 

The various processes through which the raw 
terials pass before becoming portland cement re 
an average of 200 pounds of coal, or its coun 
for each barrel (376 pounds) of finished cement, 
means that every time the price of coal adva : 
$1 per ton, it costs an average of ten cents per 
rel more to make cement. 

The cement industry is the fourth largest. 
sumer of coal and the largest user of* pulveriz 
coal in the United States, 7,400,000 tons of bitumi: 4 
coal being required by the cement industry in 
to produce that year’s output. ' 












4 
=a ; 
Notes from Cardiff. 

While it is difficult to ascertain the full ex e 
of the sales of Welsh coal to the United Stat 
our correspondent gatheérs that up to “August 5 
approximately 1,000,000 tons had been booked 
Pon aA Paddock, of the firm of. Dexte: 
Carpenter, of New York, arrived in Cardiff 
the August holidays and has been eo inte 
viewing colliery officials. 


ee 


500,000 tons. This makes penaberi  t 
sold to the United States and Canada and 
is now spread over August and September. 
Prices remain unchanged but with any addit 
inquiries Welsh collieries are likely to atter 
imcrease prices for late September shipment. 
selling price of the coal to be sent in pf 
of the new inquiries is considered to be o tl 
basis of 30/- f. o. b. for Admiralty Large. 4 


eens tee ee i 
More Crooked Than Wall Street? A 


Wall Street Journal 
As he has been for years past, Old King Coal 
still a crooked old soul. , 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


[he week ending September 2nd, the first 
| week of operations at the majority of 
onized bituminous mines, showed an output 
upwards of nine million tons, according to 
preliminary estimate of the Geological Sur- 
This was well up to expectations and 
re than for the corresponding week last year. 
e amount indicated would be within about 
per cent of the current requirements from 
tomary users of soft coal, but if there is to 
half a million or more tons of bituminous 
din the East each week to replace anthracite 
a while, as some believe will be the case, 
n production must be speeded up. 


This week will probably not show up as well 
last for despite the long period of idleness 
celebration of Labor Day was general. In 
w of the five-day week and some tightening 
car supply, the record will probably drop 
siderably below nine million tons. With 
s being called back from the soft coal mines 
the hard coal mines, it is likely that there will 
still more reports of shortage from now on. 


The railroad strike continues to be a very 
ublesome feature, with an unusual amount 
verbal controversy and probably no little 
ount of camouflage. Union leaders say the 
ds have only a small number of men in their 
ips, while spokesmen for the companies say 
t they have all they need, if not more. Prob- 
y, as usual, the truth is between the two 
rements. Such roads as the New York Cen- 
{and Pennsylvania are no doubt in pretty 
f shape, reaching many manufacturing com- 
nities from whence skilled workers can be 
wn, 

sarages are pointed out as a modern source 
abor supply in such cases, employing as they 
a considerable number of mechanics of a 
re or less floating and irresponsible type. 
ere is so much of this class of labor being 
ed by the roads that it is probable that be- 
e long many of the old workers will be back 
heir jobs and the seniority question will be 
} pressing than it has been. 


fae nots prices have shown only moderate 
wngth during the past week. Notwithstand- 
'the growing need for coal, many consumers 
holding off in the expectation of getting 

age at a lower price through the activities 
fuel administrators and other officials. At 
| Same time, the status of the market is so 

h different from what it was before the 


i 





wages of guards and other unusual items of ex- 
pense had to be incurred that operators feel 
they need more money and are entitled to more. 
As it is, it can be said that prices are about half 
way between the high point of mid-summer 
and the low point of pre-strike conditions. 

With less than 90 days remaining of the sea- 
son. of navigation, under the protection of in- 
surance policies, a great effort is being made to 
ect tonnage to lakes, but the deficiency to over- 
come is so great that there is bound to be a 
shortage. If this could be kept within reason- 
able limits it would be a good thing, as the 
Northwest has been drummed to death. With 
many avenues of access, coal from a dozen 
fields at least finding large sale there, and others 
contributing a smaller quota, it will be well if 
buyers can be made to realize once in a while 
at least that coal is a commodity of use and 
value. There has been so much said in the past 
about the difficulty of selling tonnage even in 
zero weather, and all that sort of thing, that 
some shortage would be a stimulant to busi- 
ness, changing the current of thought so that 
people would not regard the trade too lightly, 
as is the case in many communities where coal 
is constantly being pressed on the market. 

With practically complete success in the 
union fields, the miners are concentrating their 
attention on the non-union bituminous districts, 
and notwithstanding the increase in wages that 
have been granted, they are making some 
trouble in trying to restrict the tonnage in sec- 
tions that were doing better before the termina- 
tion of the strike. 


Due largely to the difficulties in the Connells- 
ville region, coke is high-priced and _ scarce. 
The growing activity in iron and steel gives 
special point to this circumstance. In fact, it 
should be taken into consideration that with the 
general industrial expansion the coal supply 
available must be increased during the coming 
months, for demands had fallen very low, far 
out of keeping of the records of the past. Man- 
ufacturing is increasing and railroad require- 
ments will increase in proportion to industrial 
activity. 

The anthracite operators have finally de- 
cided to make the best of a bad situation and 
have entered into an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers to extend the old wages tor a 
period of one year from September Ist. An- 
nouncement of this decision was made in Phila- 
delphia last Saturday night, following receipt 
of a telegram from President Harding urging 


that the long-drawn-out controversy be brought 
to an end. ‘The operators had also received 
messages from other sources to the same effect, 
and in response to their request for a public 
mandate many newspapers gave their views on 
the situation in their editorial columns. 
plan of asking for a mandate is a new idea in 
arranging such affairs and serves a good pur 
pose in sounding out sentiment. 


roy: 
1D1S 


[t is interest- 
ing to note that some papers side-stepped the 
questions that were put to them by asking other 
questions. This is reminiscent of the way some 
people have much to say as to how matters 
should not be arranged, but when asked for 
constructive suggestions they undertake to 
side-step. It is a poor bargain that is made by 
the anthracite operators, but the only thing that 
could be done under the circumstances, 

At this writing the miners’ convention in 
session at Wilkes-Barre has not ratified the 
Philadelphia agreement, but all the reports in- 
dicate that President Lewis and his supporters 
have the situation well in hand and that rati- 
fication will be a fact by the end of the present 
week, if not before. One feature of the agree- 
ment which has excited much criticism, is the 
fact that it runs out in the fall instead of in the 
spring, as heretofore. If the miners go on 
strike again September 1, 1923, the country 
will indeed be in a bad way. It is to be hoped 
that the commission which is to investigate the 
whole question of anthracite wages and other 
matters affecting the industry, will do some 
real work, so that its report will be acceptable 
to both sides as the basis for a new agreement 
which will prevent a recurrence of labor 
troubles in the hard coal fields next year. 

As matters stand now, the anthracite miners 
have the whip hand even more definitely than 
the bituminous miners, for there are no non- 
union employes in the hard coal field. The 
certificate law gives them an advantage, but 
even without that it would be difficult or impos- 
sible to break the anthracite strike by bringing 
in outside workers. Naturally, union bitumin- 
ous miners would not volunteer for this work 
and non-union bituminous men can get practi- 
cally all the work they want in strike times in 
other directions. So the only recourse of the 
anthracite operators would be to cbhtain re- 
cruits willing to desert their fellows. Another 
reason why the anthracite companies never 
make any effort to break a strike is that the 
surface equipment is so costly that it would be 
ill-advised to expose it to the danger of de- 
struction. 

Altogether, we must give the conferees rep- 
resenting the producers credit for making the 
best of a bad bargain, impelled to a consider- 
able measure of haste by the thought of gov- 
ernment intervention, with five months’ heavy 
expense to be paid and the developing of plans 
for the use of substitutes. With the opening 
of the collieries there will be a great scramble 
for coal and distribution will be a difficult mat- 
ter unless there is much hearty co-operation be- 
tween producers and administrators. Profi- 
teering should of course be checked, but a fair 
margin of profit should be allowed, considering 
that part if not all of the expenses involved 
during the period of suspension must be re- 
couped at 1 later date. 

The present strike has been practically the 
same length as the one in 1902, indicating that 
the present maximum period of endurance is 
about six months. If the men are ever to be 
put on the defensive it will be necessary to have 
a year’s supply at one place and another, but 
as that requires an investment of about a bil- 
lion dollars it is doubtful if it is feasible to ac- 
cumulate such a reserve. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Bituminous Market Shows Further Softening, with Many Buyers Still Holding Off— 


Much Interest Being Taken in 





Much as the operators and dealers will 
welcome the end of the anthracite suspen- 
sion, they are alive to the size of the job 
that confronts them in effecting a fair distri- 
bution of the output. It will not only be a 
big task but a thankless one, for no matter 
what they do they are sure to be criticised. 
Everybody will want to be taken care of 
first, and those who are obliged to wait will 
complain because of that fact, while those 
who are fortunate enough to get some coal 
shortly after mining is resumed will kick 
because they did not get more. 

One subject in which great interest is 
being taken is the probable price for inde- 


pendent tonnage. Company circulars will 
not vary greatly from the old basis, but 


those of the individual operators who sell at 
the market are looking forward to prosper- 
ous days. ‘wo years ago, when the short- 
age was far less acute than at present they 
realized as high as $15 on domestic sizes. 

Whether the authorities can do anything 
effective to keep independent prices within 
bounds this year remains to be seen. ‘Too 
strenuous efforts along that line in any state 
or community is apt to resuit in tonnage be- 
ing diverted to other localities. This is 
something the trade should try to impress 
upon the officials. Independent operators 
who usually limit their price to 75 cents or 
a dollar over the company circular, are ex- 
pected to continue that practice. 

A little washery chestnut has come on 
the market in recent weeks, and buyers 
were or at prices ranging from $12 to 
$14 f. o. b. cars. Some of the small produc- 
ers have been quoting within that range for 
fresh-mined tonnage, shipments to be made 
as soon as mining is resumed, but whether 
there will be much of a demand at those 
prices until cold weather is nearer at hand 
remains to be seen. 

Mules have been put back into the col- 
lieries this week and other preliminary work 
done, with a view to having everything in 
readiness to start up full blast next Mon- 
day. While tonnage should begin to reach 
tidewater for local delivery between the 
middle and end of next week, this market is 
apt to be neglected for a while in favor of 
points further from the mines. For the next 
points further from the mines. 

Following the announcement of a settle- 
ment in the hard coal fields, dealers have 
lost interest to some extent in the matter 
of educating their domestic trade to the use 
of bituminous, but it may be necessary to 
do some work along that line later on, if 
it found anthracite is not coming along fast 
enough to give everybody a supply before 
winter sets in, 

The Bituminous Market. 

This week has witnessed a continuation of 
the softening tendency in bituminous, which 
has been in evidence since the strike was set- 
tled. In trying to explain the slump it is 
hard to distinguish between cause and effect. 
3uyers are holding off, waiting for lower 
prices, and this makes for depression. At 
the same time, the fact that prices are on 


Probable 


Anthracite Prices. 


the down grade causes them to hold off all 
the harder. 

But after all, the main cause of lower 
prices is the greatly increased supply. The 
mines are turning out twice as much ton- 
nage as three weeks ago, and this doubling 
of the output in such a short space of time 
was bound to cause unsettlement. That the 
present easy conditions are more or less tem- 
porary is the view generally held. 

While mining was suspended in the or- 
ganized bituminous districts the railroads 
had a big surplus of idle cars, so that when 
resumption occurred there were plenty of 
empties for the time being. The supply was 
augmented by thousands of cars sent to the 
soft coal fields by the anthracite carriers, 
who had no other use for them. With such 
a reservoir of equipment to draw upon the 
bituminous roads were able to give good 
service for a while and a 9,000,000-ton week 
was the result. But it is very doubtful if 
this rate can be maintained for any length 
of time, especially with the anthracite collieries 
starting up next week. 

In fact, reports of car shortage have been 
more numerous this week and are now be- 
ing made by shippers on nearly all roads. 
Before long it is believed the situation will 
become so acute as to stabilize the market, 
and when this stage is reached buyers are 
expected to make their appearance in suffi- 
cient numbers to cause an upward reaction. 


There can be no question but what there 


it a great potential demand, which will 
manifest itself when consumers are con- 
vinced rock-bottom prices have been 


reached. Many are hoping to see prices go 
back where they were before the strike, or 
at least to the point where desirable grades 
can be had at around $3.50, the former 
Hoover price for non-union coal. For the 
present they are buying sparingly, if at all, 
waiting for a further break before taking in 
any tonnage for future requirements. 

Prices have ranged this week all the way 
from $4.25 to $6.25 at the mines. Earlier in 
the week a few sales of Pool 9 coal were 
reported at $6.00, but in the last few days 
that price has been realized only on low- 
sulphur gas coal, which is quotable at $6.00 
to $6.25 for mine-run. 

The market is about $5.00 to $5.50 on Pool 
9; $4.75 to $5.25 on Pool 10, and $4.25 to 
$4.50 on Pool 11 and unclassified low vola- 
tiles. High volatile steam grades hold 
around $5.00 to $5.25, the supply of all kinds 
of gas coal being limited in eastern markets 
by reason of heavy lake shipments. 

There is little free coal at the piers and 
not much demand. What there is here is 
being held at about $8.50 to $9.00, depend- 


ing on quality. Southern coals are bringing « 


$8. 50 to $8.75 at Hampton Roads, and about 
$10.25 to $10.75 in the local harbor along- 
side in small barges. 

Buying of British coal has about ceased, 
but arrivals are heavy on orders placed sev- 
eral weeks ago. This is tending to keep 
down the local demand for Pennsylvania 
grades. 











September 


—— i 


PHILADELPHIA SITUAT 


Anthracite Resumption Anxiously Aw 
Bituminous Prices Soften. — 


While the meetings in this city on | 
instant, which brought about an agreemet 
accepted by the public as ending the aut 
strike, we are still quite a little way @ 
receiving coal, and the present outlook 
actual mining is not likely to start until M 
the 11th inst. a 

Even the newspapers had at first ove 
the tri-district convention, which has alway 
a very necessary proceeding before am 
ment can become of full force and effect, 
ever, when it is all narrowed down, this 
tion is more in the nature of a safety ty 
by the orators of the various locals eal 
vent to their opinions—and then ratify wh 
big boys have done. ] 


This delay in starting work Sala adds 
acuteness of the shortage of fuel, and ine 
the retailers’ difficulties in explaining to 
anxious customers that coal is not to b 
immediately. The latest report as to 
is that household consumers are not to be 
to have more than two tons at one ti: 
will cause disappointment, and some bit 
from consumers who have had orders enter 
months covering their entire supply. 


The flood tide of the homeward rishi 
tionists which set in this week has added 
dealers’ woes, for their first thought : 
coal pile. The answers to these inquii 
become somewhat stereotyped into: the fo 
“we are going to take care of you.” — 

The retail men are extremely anxious t 
out what proportion of the first coal mine 
come this way, as the feeling still linger 
more distant markets will be taken care t 
Some express the hope that the nation: 
authorities will curtail anthracite to the 
distant regions, especially where they 
nearby bituminous coal. . 

































Anthracite Prices Uncertain. — 
In the minds of everyone, but : 


quiry up to the eR but so far there 
answer. At this writing it is understooc 
operators upon this feature, and it may 
prices will soon be out, although it is a si 
fraught with many possibilities. , 

It is quite likely a question early to be 
is that of prices to be charged by the 
shippers, who no doubt can advance val 


lump this item with the mines price. ; 
Sales departments are quite busy now 
out allotments to the various dealers an 
the orders to the mines, although much ¢ 
may be upset by some rulings of the variot 
commissions. 
Probably the price of steam sizes holds 
more importance than the domestic coal 
of the price of bituminous, but no fi 
available yet. The activity in river coal | Ss 
down, with many sales down to $2, 
sional orders from there up to $2.75. 


Bituminous Arriving More Freely 


in Proportion to the need for fuel. 
body is at least receiving a little coal, - 
hope held out that better shipments < 

the offing. 


Even yet the buyer is somewhat hesitant 


placing orders in large volume, as he still e 
heavy price cuts. In this he had been enco! 
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ummer long by some shippers, who stated 
the only outcome of the strike must be lower 
25 and lower prices. However, the producers 
1ot hesitate to point out that they are not 
snsible for the half-way settlement made of 
strike and in the meantime they are doing all 
can to get coal forward. 

ye great difficulty is still the rail movement. 
the Pennsylvania Railroad the car supply is 
rted as about 60%, with the movement of 
ed cars reasonably prompt. On the B. & O. 
situation is still very unsatisfactory, as the 
ly of empties is nowhere near requirements, 
even then loaded cars have been known to 
1 for days without being pulled. 

ices have eased slightly this week, and while 
s interests think that possibly as low as $5.00 
= for high-class steam coal, they 
et to see a sharp up-turn later. Some opera- 
are even willing to enter into contracts, one 
nee being a Pool 54 coal offered at the 
ver price of $4.50 to March 31st next. 

fair average of spot prices lately has been: 
| 9, $5.25 to $6.00; Pool 10, $5.00 to $5.75; 
i, $4.75 to $5.50. 


RICES FIRM AT FAIRMONT 


es 


vy Buying for the Lakes a Factor in 
¢: Steadying Market. 


ite levels during the early part of this week 
ed little signs of changing very much. The 
of the trading continues to be confined to Fair- 
_mine-run and the prices range from $4.50 to 
The public utilities and railroads are getting 
coal first under priorities, so that commercial 
has been bringing a little stiffer prices than the 
ver limit. Indications were early this week that 
a little coal tonnage would be moving toward 
akes. In fact, there are several lakes buyers of 
derable size in the region. 
ing the greater portion of last week prices 
id little. They ranged most of the time from 
) to $5, with an occasional sale of tonnage at 
aps $5.25. Coal men do not believe that there 
be a sudden drop in lake shipments. The shop- 
s strike continues to have a demoralizing effect 
traffic, not only in preventing an adequate supply 
pties being furnished but in delaying the move- 
: of loads. 
ith lake tonnage in demand together with the 
¢ business coming into these parts the probabili- 
are that the price levels will not hit the tobog- 
until production is running on all cylinders. 
1 the coke belt, George’s Creek and Somerset 
3, more or less affected by the strike the indica- 
are that quite a little business can be secured 
lorthern West Virginia mines for some time to 
Y . x 
Dover's distributing machinery continued to be 
he job with the advent of this week. Hopes 
» dispelled that the local fuel committee would 
2 to function when a telegram was received from 
hington, directing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ion representative to remain here. The Bureau 
Vin S representative was also sitting tight. It 
rned that the 533 cars of coal, which the 
sentatives directed to be shipped to Michigan 
ts on priorities, had not all been sent. In fact, 
ntil Tuesday of this week there were but 60 cars 
ate 
Car Supply Shows Improvement. 
; ery indication pointed to the production in 
West Virginia being the heaviest on Tuesday 
of time since the strike concluded. The B. & O. 
’m for the first time since that time had a full 
‘of empties on the Monongah Division. Condi- 
» however, were not as favorable on some of 






ere was only a 57 per cent supply on the Charles- 
vision; 83 per cent on the Connellsville Divi- 
70 per cent on the Cumberland Division; and 
‘Morgantown & Kingwood Railway, which is 
‘r the direction of the B. & O. Railroad, had a 
r cent run, 


Grouped, the active mines on the nine division on 
Tuesday aggregated 449, and they ordered 3,195 
empties, of which 2,785 were placed early. The 
Monongah Division, B. & O., had 195 mines active; 
Charleston Division, 74; Connellsville Division, 6; 
Cumberland Division, 48; M. & K., 28; M. & W., 34; 
Monongahela, 35; Belington & Weaver, Western 
Maryland, 10; Wyatt-Helen’s Run, 19. 


Some Mines Worked Labor Day. 


Generally speaking, Monday was observed as 
Labor Day and hundreds of mines were closed. 
Despite this fact, it is apparent, that quite a few 
non-union mines were in operation. Three hundred 
and eleven cars of coal were loaded on the nine 
divisions Monday, when 184 mines were reported 
to have ordered cars, but perhaps not all of them 
worked. 

The mines on the Monongah Division led in pro- 
duction, with the plants along the Charleston Division, 
where non-union mines thrive, a close second. Pro- 
duction by divisions on Monday was as follows: 
B. & O.-Monongah, 111 cars; Charleston, 102 cars; 


Connellsville, 4 cars; Cumberland, 5 cars; M. & K., 
46 cars; M. & W.-Monongahela, 23 cars; Western 
Maryland-Belington & Weaver, 16 cars; Wyatt- 


Helen’s Run, 4 cars. 

The miners responded for work fairly well on 
Tuesday, after the holiday, and those that did not 
appear then were back in the pits for Wednesday. 

Railroad fuel shipments off the Monongah Division 
last week showed some signs of easing. The aggre- 
gate loads were 1,011 cars, or 48 less than the pre- 
vious week. A drop of 60 cars was also noted along 
the Charleston Division. Car shortage was no doubt 
partially responsible for this. The big end of the 
railroad fuel was grabbed off by the B. & O., which 
received 691 cars to the 320 procured by the foreign 
carriers, 

Lake shipments off the Monongah Division, last 
week, at 397 cars, showed a drop of 140 cars. Eastern 
coal loaded off the division last week aggregated 
1,835 loads, just a trifle stronger than the total of 
the previous week, which ran 1,817 cars. Western 
coal loading last week off the division aggregated 
774 carloads, against 913 cars the week before. 
Eastern coal loads off the Charleston Division were 
201 cars, against 363 cars the previous week. 

That the B. & O. Railroad has a finish fight on 
with the shopmen, after they refused to consider the 
proposition to respond to work, is a certainty, The 
railroad is gradually removing passenger trains, one 
by one, and among these through trains, in order to 
move coal. Last week a total of 2,789 loads were 
moved over the Allegheny Mountains, east of Grafton, 
against 2,901 loads the previous week. 

Coal shipments over the mountains amounted to 
2,141 loads, against 2,128 the previous week. 


P. R. R. to Speed Coal. 


General W. W. Atterbury, vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Pennsylvania System, went on 
record this week as stating that the present coal 
shortage is the “worst ever.” This statement is con- 
tained in a message he addressed to the four regional 
vice-presidents, reading in part as follows: 

“With the resumption of mining in the bituminous 
and anthracite fields, the most essential work ahead 
on our railroad is that of moving coal. 

“As a vital part of our plan, I wish each of you 
to take at once whatever steps are required to impress 
upon our patrons in your respective regions the 
urgency of the situation, and particularly the absolute 
necessity for loading and unloading coal cars with 
the greatest possible promptness. 

“We are faced with the most serious coal shortage 
in the country’s history. To avert or minimize wide- 
spread suffering and loss we must make up as much 
of that shortage as possible before winter sets in. 

“Coal cars must be kept moving to and from the 
mines faster than ever before. We must get more 
service out of every car than has ever before been 
attempted. To make success possible loading and 
unloading must be done in absolute minimum time, 
and every one using coal equipment must be made to 
realize the moral duty of releasing the cars as quickly 
as possible in order that they may be returned to the 
mines for more coal with the least possible delay. 


CINCINNATI ACTIVE 


Brisk Demand Is Expected to Continue— 
Many Plants Still Short of Coal. 


The reopening of mines in other bituminous districts 
does not appear as yet to have significantly lessened 
the pressure of call on the Cincinnati market and, 
in view of the great volume of accrued demand from 
lake and industrial sources, it is not expected to do 
so for some weeks to come, no matter how quickly 
the renewing fields get into action. Normal trans- 
portation conditions are coming back very slowly, 
some railway systems showing no improvement what- 
ever, and with this important deterrent to maximum 
loading, the recovery of production i in West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee promises to be very gradual. 

However, there is a better average this week, in 
spite of some very bad spots and a more hopeful 
feeling prevails as to production. Lake orders last 
week for the most part awaited the period of freer 
movement following the partial dismissal of 
federal restrictions, but there were plenty of buyers 
otherwise to take up the tonnage that could be moved. 
There has been as yet no significant softening of the 
market here and operators are not anticipating any 
early season of dullness. 

A large percentage of the steam-using factories of 
the Central West have been getting little or no coal 
for a month or two past and practically all of them 
now are clamorous for supplies. To meet this de- 
ficiency, judging from the number and urgency of 
inquiries, will require a large tonnage. The lake 
demand, with an exceedingly brief surviving season 
of possible shipment, will not only constitute a strong 
appeal to production, but will place a tremendous 
burden upon transportation. Domestic demand, which 
has been held back to allow service to more urgent 
fuel interests, will now also have to have a response. 
Representatives of these buying interests now throng 
the Cincinnati market and continue to maintain an 
insistent bidding. 


Transportation the Problem. 


The problem in the producing districts related to 
Cincinnati now is wholly one of transportation. There 
is no trouble about labor in the mining sections and a 
full daily car supply soon would guarantee 100 per 
cent loading. All the roads which carry coal in West 
Virginia and Kentucky continue to be in trouble as 
to traffic capacity, though most of them are showing 
measurable progress toward “normalcy.” The N, & 
W. showed a very slight improvement last week and 
is not starting off so well this week. The C. & O. 
continued to clear away side-track congestions and 
made noteworthy progress in solving a particularly 
bad situation in the Big Sandy. Officials of the road 
say car supply service is about 60 per cent on its 
lines, with only a few bad spots. Its side-track hold- 
ings of loaded fuel cars are now within a thousand 
cars of normal. 

The B. & O. and Virginian are still in a good deal 
of trouble but they are sacrificing passenger service 
to freight motive power needs and are making 
progress. The Southern and Queen & Crescent are 
getting fixed up in pretty good shape. The L. & N., 
upon which important fields of Kentucky production 
depend entirely, seems to be in a very bad way. Of- 
ficials of the road are claiming improvements but 
mine reports do not justify them. The loading during 
the last few weeks has shown a very low average, re- 
ducing districts of very large possible production to 
less than a 25 per cent activity. A serious conges- 
tion persists at Corbin, Ky., and train employes are 
holding meetings with threats to “go out,’ because 
of alleged insults from guards. The whole trouble 
appears to be one of deficient motive power. 

“The smokeless districts are functioning up to the 
point of car supply except in the New River district, 
where a few union men have quit, in the hope of 
forcing the operators to sign the Cleveland contract. 
There is not the slightest danger that they’ will have 
their way about the matter and they will probably 
drift away to union operations. This district is operat- 
ing fully 50 per cent, while Winding Gulf is doing a 
little better than this. Most of the output in both cases 
is going to tidewater. The Pocahontas districts, with 
better car supply, are operating 75 per cent or more, 
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The Logan, Williamson, Thacker and Kenova dis- 
tricts of bituminous production are operating between 
60 and 70 per cent, while the Big Sandy has a record 
of about 50 per cent, the lower record owing wholly 
to bad car supply. There continues to be a division 
among Kanawha operators but the majority of the 
tonnage still is non-union and the percentage has not 
changed materially from last week. It now seems 
probable that a number of large companies, formerly 
union, will hold out against the Cleveland contract. 
A very considerable Kanawha tonnage will evade the 
bad rail situation by coming to Cincinnati on barges 
as long as the river stage is favorable. More than 
40,000 tons came down this week. 

The great majority of the leading producers in this 
market continues to be governed by the Hoover 
schedule of prices, though with short shipments under 
a full if not fuller overhead, it is apparent that they 
are making no profit. Spot prices have ranged for the 
last week between $5.50 and $6.75, but with the open- 
ing of this week they stand at from $5.25 to $6.00, 
and most of the sales are up to the latter figure except 
in the case of big tonnage for the lakes, which fell 
somewhat below. 

Practically all real coal needs now are embraced 
in the priorities and there is the promise that im- 
mediate necessities will be supplied without restric- 
tions that are at all embarrassing. Regulation for 
the present will look to preventing shipments for un- 
necessary reserves as long as impaired transportation 
continues. This lets in domestic coals for which most 
operators have urgent order, and some mines are 
getting ready to prepare tonnage for the market to 
meet this demand. 

Domestic retailers are making no prices for future 
delivery, but are basing their bills to buyers on the 


wholesale price on the day of delivery. It is apparent 
that most householders will pay between $9.00 and 
$10.00 for smokeless lump and not much less for 
splint lump. 

All. non-union operators have advanced wages to 


the scale indicated in the Cleveland contract. Except 
in New River they have lost no men. 


[ Philadelphia Nai> | 


EK. M. Pennell, one of- the prominent Chester 
retail: dealers, spent a few days recently touring 
through the anthracite region. 

John T. Craig and his son, Tom, had quite a 
successful fishing trip down the Delaware Bay in 
the vicinity of Fortescue recently. 

W. F. Woolley, general shipping agent, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., is spending 
some time with his family at Atlantic City. 

B. H. Beatty, manager of the Mitchell Lumber 
& Coal Co., Lansdowne, is spending his vaca- 
tion at his old home at Newport, Perry County. 

Albert Bates, of Fleming & Bates, one of the 
most amiable of the Sedgeley avenue coterie of 
dealers, recently took a number of friends on an 
automobile trip to Asbury Park. 

J. W. Mason, of the Mason Coal Co., recently 
gave a southern dinner at Torresdale, to which 
point he transported a number of his coal trade 
friends in his motor boat Billy Boy. 

H. H. Briest, manager of W. W. Chambers 
yard at 7th and Willow streets, is spending his 
vacation,, with his wife, at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., 
having gone there in his motor car. 

In a baseball game last week for the coal 
trade championship, held at Pencoyd, the Wentz 
Company succeeded in defeating the Whitney & 
Kemmerer team after a hectic struggle. The final 
score was 13 to 11. 











Governor Davis of Ohio has called a special 
session of the legislature for next Monday, 
September 11th, to enact a new law designed to 
prevent profiteering in coal. The Governor’s ac- 
tion followed refusal last week of coal operators 
to agree to a schedule of prices for coal put for- 
ward by the State. They demanded a minimum 
of $5.50 per ton at the mines. The State proposed 
prices ranging frem $3.75 to $4.80 a ton. 





Pittsburgh Notes | 


The Kennel Coal Co., operating a mine on the 
McCoy Springs road near Uniontown, has become a 
union working. 


The Sterling-Graham Coal Co. has been formed 
by William L. Graham, Estella S, Graham and E. W. 
Sterling Graham. Incorporation papers will be filed 
shortly. 


John H. Moffitt of Charleroi has sold to Edward 
McGrew all the undivided 1-11 of the coal under a 
tract of land in Dunkard township, Greene county, 
containing 20 acres. The consideration was $2,125.43. 


Charles H. Story, J. Y. Binns and Bruce F. Sterling, 
all of Fayette county, have formed a company known 
as the Redstone Fuel Co., and papers providing for 
its incorporation have been filed. 


Claud D. Anderson of Pittsburgh has sold to John 
N. Ruth of Washington, D. C., the coal under several 
tracts of land in Wayne and Gilmore townships, 
Greene county, containing 787 acres, approximately. 
The consideration was $20,000. 


P. F. Merritt, vice-president of the Eastern Fuel 
Co., New York and Pittsburgh, has resigned. His 
successor has not been announced. F. W. Prussen 
has been transferred from the New York office of 
the company to the traffic department in the main 
office, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 

A railroad bridge on the private spur leading from 
the tipple of the Jerome mine of the Hillman C. & C. 
Co., at Jerome, to the Cambria-Somerset branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was dynamited and com- 
pletely destroyed. The destruction of the bridge pre- 
vented movements of cars to the mines for two days. 

John M. Jones, president of the Bertha Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, sailed from New York on the Olympic 
last Saturday. He will spend about a month on the 
other side, visiting his European representatives and 
possibly arranging for the importation of some British 
coal. 

J. W. Simes and George Griffith of Cambridge, 
Ohio, J. McKissan of Belmont, Ohio, and J. S. 
Kennedy of Bethesda, Ohio, have formed a company 
and are opening up a mine at Hadgersburg, formerly 
owned by the Badgers Coal Co. This mine is on the 
land of J. W. Perkins and is being repaired while 
machinery is installed. 

About 40 independent operators conducting small 
mines in Fayette county have signed the scale with 
the U. M. W. despite the fact that the big, workings 
remain non-union. Among the operators in the Con- 
nellsville territory who signed are Coffman & Court- 
ney, Dunbar Fuel Co., Mile Pep Coal Co., Charles 
Clements Coal Co., Green Coal Co., C. Mayer Coal 
Co., Dunbar Coal Co., Hardy’s Hill Coal Co., Winek 
& Sesnok. Others are Ben H. Campbell, Edenborn; 
Somerfield Mining Co., Somerfield; Thomas A. Rocks 
Co., German and Nicholson townships; Cold Spring 
Coal Co., Lemont; Dillon & McNamara, Masontown; 
Alina Coal Co., New Salem; United Coal Co., Mason- 
town, and C. Pluso Coal Co., Masontown. 














Pennsylvania Output Nearing Normal. 


Atoona, Pa., September 7.—Since the opening of 
the union mines in central Pennsylvania, production 
is exceeding all expectations and an average of 3,100 
cars per day are being loaded in the district, which 
is about 88 per cent of the normal output of the 
district. 

Production in August was 33,129 cars, as compared 
with 14,079 in July. Some of the operators whose 
miners drifted away during the strike are running 
short handed, so that it will probably be some time 
before conditions will be fully normal. 

Furthermore, there have been local strikes which, 
while usually adjusted without much delay, have had 
a tendency to delay the return to normal output, and 
the non-union operators are subjected to more or less 
annoyance on the part of U. M. W. organizers. 

Resumption of mining has given a great impetus to 
timber operations in this region, particularly in Blair 
County, where enormous quantities of mine props are 
cut. One purchasing agent stated that he had bought 
123 cars from Blair County lumbermen during the 
past week. 


‘prices down. - ; a 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS — 


wear al A 

Easier Situation Than for Several Weel 
Export Trade Curtailed. 

The coal trade through Hampton Roads this 


‘shows tore sign of easiness than it has for se 


weeks past. For the first time in the past six y 
coal at tidewater terminals is more than the pr 
amount of vessel requirements reported at the f 
The vessel requirements of today at all pier 
182,000 tons, against this the various terminals 
on hand a total stock of 219,000 tons, 4 
This balanced ratio offers a sharp contrast 
that which existed at the beginning of August \ 
vessel requirements were double the amount of 
at port. The increased production of the past 
weeks and improvement of transportation condi 
are said to be the chief causes for the drop in y 
requirements. | 
Dumpings last week were somewhat smaller 
the week before when the movement at piers 
reached the second highest point since the shopn 
strike began. The daily average for last week \ 
little short of 53,000 tons a day, or a total for 
week of six days of 313,979 tons, while the ) 
before the average was around 54,000 tons a 
or a total of 323,788 tons dumped during the y 
Despite this decline, movement was better than it 
any week during August with the exception of 
week ending August 26th. ; y 
Dumpings for the month of August showed as 
decline from the previous month. The figures 
August were 1,297,981 tons, as compared with 1, 
364 tons for July, and 1,756,479 tons for June, - 
August figures near the end of the month, how 
showed a gradual tendency on the part of the 1 
coal-carrying roads to increase their movement, 


N. & W. Increases Dumpings. 


The Norfolk & Western alone showed BS 
increase in coal movement over the month of . 
During August this terminal moved 674.134 ton 
coal over its piers at Lamberts Point, while in. 
the tonnage moved was only 509,628 tons. 
Virginian piers movement for last month was 32 
tons, which showed a reduction over the pret 
month of nearly 47,000 tons, The Chesapeake & 
terminals at Newport News dumped 302,158 t 
month, as against 352,577 tons for the month of 

August business here was only 32,000 tons bh 
that of July. despite the fact that the Virginia 
the Chesapeake & Ohio experienced their gr 
traffic troubles during the early part of the 
month. The relatively high showing of the 
occurred because the Norfolk & Western was ab 
move more tonnage over their piers during the 
of August by 165,000 tons than during July. © 

Export coal has been curtailed by the fuel a 
istration to all countries except the West J 
reducing the number of steamers slightly that \ 
under normal conditions have come to this 
Limited supplies of bunker coal also kept 
away, as vessels were supplied at other por 
quantities sufficient to take them to a foreign 

With a bright outlook in the coal industr 
hopes that the rail situation will clear up withi 
next month, shipping men here are predicting a | 
increase in business during the coming month 
condition will require some time to clear up, tl 
it is not expected that Hampton Roads will se 
great improvement for several months. 

Prices of coal at the piers are still showing 
of decrease, being quoted today at $8.50 to $9 




















ranged as high as $11.00 and $11.50 since | 
began. Various developments in the soft coal 

tion during the past week or ten days have if 
the market materially, and has had a tendency 


The Pennsylvania Railroad management has 
“an appeal to the public for the prompt unloadit 
open top cars.” Besides requesting the prompt 
lease of such equipment, it is suggested that consig 
install trestles or mechanical devices for the ex 
tious unloading of coal, where such facilities dle 
already exist. 


{ 
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_ DULLNESS AT BOSTON 


f 


es Suffer as Buyers Continue Their 
: Waiting Attitude. 


expressions'as “I would be tickled to 
to sell good New River at $11 on cars 
” which was the reply of one prominent 
shipper when asked about the price this 
and the fact that a cargo of Pocahontas 
ered to retailers at $9.50 per gross ton 
s Boston for domestic trade and is not 
moved at all readily, very clearly explains 
ation now obtaining in the New England 
ous market. 
refusal on the part of consumers to take 
is due entirely to their confirmed belief 
ces will undergo still further decline, for 
“though some may have fair stocks of coal 
d—one or two of the larger textile mills 
- known to have between two and three 
s’ supply—the supply as a whole is by no 
such as to encourage buyers to believe 
he danger of a shortage has passed. 
be stated in all truthfulness that there 
en little demand for coal this week and 
er business has been consummated has 
ntirely the results of solicitation on the part 
ppers. New River which, as noted above, 
ed at $11 on cars Boston, is 75 cents lower 
week ago. This easing is entirely due to 
ine in spot prices at the southern piers, 
as low as $8.25 f. o. b. has been named 
w England shipment and is not due to any 
pply at this end. In fact, even though 
ice is weak there is but very little tonnage 
coal offering at any of the New England 
‘and it is the firm belief of shippers here 
1e tonnage will not show an increase for 
ittle time. 


Fair Business in Rail Coal. 


or two shippers here have done a fair 
in all-rail coal this week, but it was 
y in small individual purchases and as the 
comes to a close there is less movement 
phase of the market. For some of the 
choicest Pennsylvania bituminous as high 
7 net-ton mines has been obtained this week, 
10 sh there has been pretty high-grade coal 
» 50 to 75 cents less. 

e is also some very good coal offering 
writing at $6, and coal that is all in the 
quality that many consumers here desire 
‘ed at $5.50. Tonnage can be purchased all 
ay from this down to $4.50, although the 
ered under $5 is not such as to interest 
isumers in New England and consequently 
1 little or no movement. 

e week comes to a close offerings of the 
grades of Pennsylvania bituminous are 
acting greatly, several houses here having 
egular coals sold up for the next two or 
weeks. Offerings of Pennsylvania bitumin- 
at the so-called fair price are few and far 
, and at that it is difficult to find that 
any really choice grade coal available for 
ingland shipment at that figure. 


Little Demand for British Coal. 


; of British bituminous have been practically 
week. Considerable tonnage that was en 
for New York has been diverted to New 
, and as this coal is without orders the 
are hard pressed and a price of $10.50 
Boston has been named on some of it 
h is offered as high grade low volatile coal. 
volatile British coal is offered at $8 per 
ton alongside, and this would be an on- 
ston price of about $9.50. If any further 
fe arrives, whether sold or unsold, it is 
likely that still lower alongside prices will 
ed, for at this writing there is tonnage 
for discharge over the New Haven pier 
ill keep that wharf busy for the next three 
and the Boston & Maine pier in the Mystic 
much better situated. 

or two local wholesalers have sold a fair 


tonnage of Pennsylvania bituminous to retailers 
this week for domestic trade, although as a rule 
retailers are not inclined to operate to any worth- 
while extent along this line. Retail demand for 
bituminous is not yet amounting to much and 
consequently coal purchased for this trade by 
retailers must be stocked. The rules governing 
retail deliveries, announced this week by the 
Boston emergency fuel committee, while setting 
a limit of one ton of anthracite at a time, and 
then only in cases where there is less than 30 
days’ supply, do not restrict deliveries of bitumin- 
ous. 

The committee strongly advises householders 
to lay in a supply of bituminous and states that 
householders cannot expect to obtain more than 
50 per cent of their requirements in anthracite 
the coming winter. It is yet too early to note 
any effects from this announcement. 

Retailers are supposed to have long since called 
a halt to taking orders on domestic sizes of 


anthracite, although here and there instances are 
noted where an order for a ton or two have 
been taken this week prior to the issuance of 
restrictions and more or less stove coal is still 
being delivered, although there is no question but 
In some sec- 


the supply of all sizes is very light. 
tions dealers are even out of pea. 





General Notes 








Instructions are being given the various district 
coal committees to wind up the affairs of their offices 
just as soon as the priority orders of the Federal Fuel 
Committee have been taken care of. It is probable 
that the district offices can be closed hy the end of 
the week. 


The Federal Fuel Distributor is at present issuing 
very few priority orders for the movement of coal. 
The policy at present being pursued is to limit the 
use of No. 1 priority orders to cases of keen 
emergency and then to apply the priority only against 
coal under contract. 


The railway fuel situation is apparently much 
easier, and railroads generally, with the exception 
of cetrain lines in the southeastern part of the coun- 
try, are obtaining coal supplies. The Federal Fuel 
Committee is endeavoring to take care of the needs 
of certain short-line railways in the Southeast. 


Three hundred miners of the Madison Coal Cor- 
poration at Cambria, Ill., went on strike last week 
because the management had fenced off the space they 
formerly used for parking their cars. The new 
strike lasted three days, until arrangements were made 
for a new parking place. The men had recently re- 
turned to work after being idle for five months. 


Federal Fuel Distributor Spencer is still receiving 
a large number of urgent requests for coal. These 
requests come to a considerable extent from the south- 
eastern states, notably Mississippi, eastern Tennessee 
and North and South Carolina. Artificial gas manu- 
facturing companies in the northern states continue 
to ask assistance in obtaining coal for gas making 
purposes. 


A revised estimate of last week’s coal production 
made by the United States Geological Survey, places 
the total loadings at between 9,100,000 and 9,300,000 
tons. The failure to reach the previous estimate of 
10,000,000 tons was due to a gradual tightening of 
the car supply situation toward the last of the week. 
The outlook for the present week is for a production 
approximately equal to that of last week, in spite 
of the general observance of Labor Day in the coal 
fields. 


A further sharp decline in stocks on the coal docks 
at the head of Lake Superior is reported by the 
Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association. 
From August Ist to 15th the reserve of bituminous 
dropped from 661,000 to 303,000 tons, and of an- 
thracite, from 170,000 to 92,000 tons. A year ago, 
when stocks were above the average the dock ope- 
rators had on hand between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal and about 600,000 tons of 
anthracite. ; 
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JOHNSTOWN MARKET 


Further Softening of Prices as Production 
Overtakes Demand. 


Jounstown, Pa., Sept. 7.—With a decided fall- 
ing off in demand for all grades of soft coal, 
local dealers were today in more or less of a 
quandary as to whether it signifies a buyers’ 
strike or whether an actual coal shortage really 
exists. Offices regularly handling a large tonnage 
were of the opinion that buyers are staying out 
of the market to secure lower prices, and that 
whiie the price may be forced down to a $4.00 
level or below, it~ will be only temporary and 
that prices will immediately soar upon the slight- 
est hint of increased demand or a car shortage. 

The slackening in the local demand is also 
accounted for by the fact that last week Eastern 
retailers were in the bituminous market, but that 
this week, following the probable resumption of 
anthracite mines, very little coal is being shipped 
to coal yards. 

Prices in this district today range from $4.25 
jor B. & O. Pool 11to $5:/5etor.P RY Rs Pool:9. 
Punxsutawney coal sold from $4.50 to $5.00; 
Shawmut at $4.25; Latrobe at $4.75, and Ligonier 
at $4.75. Pool 10 from P. R. R. tipples sold at 
$5.00 and Pool 11 at $4.65. The price range for 
B. R. & P. shipments. was from $4.50 to $4.75. 
There was a car shortage on the B. & O. and 
B. R. & P. roads yesterday and today, and the 
mines on the Shawmut have been handicapped all 
week. Considerable coal is being consigned to 
lake ports this week. 

Local dealers state that they have no trouble 
in filling all orders this week, indicating that 
production has now reached the point where the 
supply more than equals the demand. Non-union 
mnes ‘n the Somerset field continue to operate 
with curtailed forces, though a gradual increase 
in production is reported. Union organizers ¢on- 
tinue their efforts there and miners indicating a 
desire to move out of the district are encouraged 


to do so. The Union officials state that about 
250 miners have moved from Windber and that all 
miners evicted from their homes will be taken 
care of in organized districts. In the meantime 
other miners are moving into the non-union terri- 


tory to take the places of the strikers 


Several more non-union operations have been 
signed with the union during the last few days, 
though the association of operators in the Somer- 
set county field organized for the purpose of 
resisting the union invasion, and this includes all 
of the larger mines, declare that there has been 


no deflection from their ranks nor is any expected. 

The companies signed on the Union basis dur- 
ing the last week were the Tri-State Collieries 
Co. of Garrett, employing 150 men on _ two 
shifts; the Cambria Fuel Co. at Carpenter Park, 
employing about 125 men, and the Maple Grove 
Coal Co. at Boswell, a new opening, employing 
less than 50 men on two shifts. 

At Nanty-Glo 400 miners were called out on a 
new strike after the Nanty-Glo Coal Co. had 
signed the Union agreement and before the men 
had a chance to even enter the mine. The call 
was made as a result of the alleged connection of 
the Nanty-Glo Coal Co. with the non-union mines 
at Revloc. Both operations are said to be owned 
by the Weaver interests and the action of the 
union is based on the reservation in the Altoona 
agreement that mine owners must sign the agree- 
ment for all mines under their control and in 
which a majority of the workers have joined the 
Union. 

Trouble was also experienced at Barnesboro 
last week when the miners at Delta mine No. 6 
refttsed to work because of alleged shipment 
of coal on the Berwind-White Coal Co. account. 
It was brought out that the P. R. R.‘ had con- 
fiscated 100 empty Berwind-White hoppers and 
had distributed them through the northern part 
of Cambria county. The miners assumed that 
they were to produce coal for the Berwind-White 
Co. and went on strike without waiting for orders 
from their district officials. 
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Chicago Situation Serious 


Car Shortage at Mines Threatens Coal Supply—Trade Has More Orders Than Can 
Be Filled. 





The Chicago market while recovering from the 
shortage of coal since the resumption of mining 
operations in the union fields, is now faced with a 
situation which may prove equally as serious before 
winter is over. This situation is the shortage of cars 
at the mines, coupled with the slow movement of cars 
transporting coal due to the rail strike. 

A number of Chicago concerns who operate mines 
in Illinois and Indiana reported this week more 
orders on hand than they can possibly take care of, 
and many mines closed for want of freight cars. 
Other operators say their mines are running only 
every other day, or three days out of the week. 

Meanwhile the demand has held up fairly well on 
the general market, but there is a tendency on the 
part of large consumers to stay out of the market 
temporarily. In their judgment the market will “set 
tle’ in price within another week or ten days, and 
supplies will then be available at lower levels. If 
the car strike continues and the shortage at the mines 
is augumented, then the consumers who are now wait- 
ing for lower prices, will miss their guess and proba- 
bly do without coal for a period during the winter. 

Orders are said to be on hand in Chicago for every 
possible ton of coal that Illinois operators can pro- 
duce the remainder of this year. Others have ac- 
cepted contracts to take their entire output up to 
April Ist of next year. 


Retailers Encouraged. 


The settlement of the hard coal strike has not as yet 
had its effect upon the Chicago market. Retailers, 
however, are more encouraged by the settlement, be- 
lieving that they will not have some hard coal for 
their domestic consumer trade during the cold months 
coming. This is especially true since the smokeless 
coals, which have been the principal factor in the 
domestic market of late, are practically unobtainable 
on the Chicago market. Even contract shipments of 
smokeless coal have been stopped until the retailers 
were resorting to any available soft coal to fill orders. 

The latter part of last week the market eased up a 
bit in prices, some lower prices being quoted from 
Southern Illinois and Indiana mines producing steam 
coal. However, many of these offerings were with- 
drawn before accepted due to the increasing shortage 
of cars. In Southern Illinois the shortage is especially 
severe, over 1,000 cars being the estimated shortage 
in that field. 

Much of the coal being mined in Indiana is now 
going to the railroads, and the production in that 
state even where cars are available has not as yet 
reached a normal figure. 

While the demand during the past week has not 
been great from industrial or other users of steam 
coal, the domestic trade is very active, dealers urgently 
calling for coal, under the influence of a greater call 
from the householders for fall and winter coal sup- 
plies. 

The matter of priority and price fixing by the gov- 
ernment is now a thing of the past, while not officially 
declared off, except in a few instances, the operators 
are ignoring the issue and asking prices that they 
deem fair and reasonable, consistent with the market 
demand. 

Western Kentucky coal, for several months past the 
mainstay of the Chicago market, is not being received 
in Chicago at the present time in any quantity. Some 
Kentucky fuel is arriving on old orders, and occa- 
sional new orders are being placed where Indiana and 
Illinois contracts cannot be secured. Prices on Ken- 
tucky coal have taken a decided drop and tonnage is 
now available around the $4 mark. 


News Notes. 
H. A. Bruner, coal man from Kokomo, Ind., was in 
Chicago ‘several days last week. 


J. F. Weart, Cherokee, Iowa, dealer in coal and 
grain, spent some time in Chicago recently. 


W. J. Dillon, president of Mitchell & Dillon Coal 
Co., made a business trip to Cincinnati last week. 

J. P. Wiltshire of the Chicago By-Products Coal 
Co. made a trip to the Cincinnati market last week. 


W. W. Wilson of Washington, Iowa, retail dealer 
in coal and ice, came to ‘Chicago last week on busi- 
ness. 

C. R. Kline, one of the officials of the Watibun Coal 
Co., Chicago, made a hurried business trip to Cin- 
cinnati last week. 


S. La Fond, of T. La Fond & Son, Kankakee, II1., 
retail coal dealers, visited the Chicago market last 
week. 

J. W. ‘Prather, 
Williamsville, Il., 
market last week, 

Thomas Grant, head of Thos. Grant & Son, Free- 
port, Ill., coal dealers, called on friends in the Chi- 
cago trade this week, 

R. L, France, president of the Puritan Tuttle Coal 
Co., Chicago, returned this week from a trip to Cin- 
cinnati and other points in Ohio. 

E. C. Heid, retail lumber and coal dealer, was in 
Chicago during the past week. Mr. Heid makes his 
headquarters in El Paso, Tex. 

Arthur Badger of the A. W. Badger Lumber Co., 
Morrison, Ill,, spent some time in Chicago with refer- 
ence to his coal business recently. 

Henry Graham, connected with the coal firm of 
Graham Bros. Co., Freeport, Ill, was among the 
visitors on the Chicago market during the past week. 

F. W. Barlow, well known retail coal merchant of 
Harvard, Il!., visited the offices of the Mitchell & 
Dillon Coal Co., Bedford Bldg., Chicago, this week. 


C, E. Wynn, well-known coal operator from Ken- 
tucky, was in Chicago during the past week, and ex- 
pressed much concern over the car situation in his 
State. 


C. W. Gilmore & Co. has secured the services of 
Jacob Mueller, for many years associated with the 
coal trade of Chicago and at one time associated with 
C. W. Gilmore in the Crescent C. & M. Co. 

The Rosengrant Coal Co. announced last week the 
addition of W. J. Wehman to its sales force. Mr. 
Wehman has been office manager and accountant for 
the Rosengrant Coal Co, for several years. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Nehrhood, who holds the distinction 
of being one of the few women in the country in the 
coal business, came to Chicago last week from her 
Sterling, Ill., office for a business trip. 


L. C. Cobb, connected with the sales force of the 
Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co. is getting first hand in- 
formation on the coal business during his extended 
trip through the Elk Horn and New River fields. 
His trip will cover a period of over one month. 

The Crescent Coal Co., Peoria, Ill., has increased 
the capital stock of the company from $100,000 to 
$425,000, broadening their state charter to include the 
mining, sale and leasing of mines, as well as the 
distribution and sale of coal and coal by-products. 

Lauterbach Coal & Ice Co., located at 4830 W. 16th 
Street, Chicago, was incorporated last week for 
$20,000. The new firm will deal in coal, ice, coke and 
wood. Those interested in the company are Erwin F. 
Lauterbach, August Lauterbach, Sr., J. L. Axen and 
Frank Cavanagh. 

The fifth edition of the O’Gara Coal Co.’s house 
organ is now off the press. This publication, which 
is devoted to “dealer cooperation” is mailed monthly 
to the customers of the O’Gara Coal Co. and the last 
number contains a timely article entitled “Meeting 
This Year’s Conditions.” ' 

The Verona Coal Co., Verona, Ill, has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with the secretary of state. The 
capital of the company is $15,000 and the business 


dealer in coal and grain from 
visited his friends on the Chicago 


wthrough rates practically to all points. 


will be mining and dealing in coal. Among the sj 
holders of the company are O, H. Fellingham, J 
Hartford and R. J. Glenn. 


The Miller Ice Co., Center Avenue & Main Sj; 
Chicago Heights, was incorporated last week u1 
the laws of Illinois to conduct a retail busines; 
ice, coal and fuels. The capital of the compan 
$10,000 and the incorporators are H. M. Blair, { 
Miller and V. P. Miller. : 

The State Fuel Administration under the direc 
of Robert M. Medill, has found its burden , 
siderably lightened since the abolishment of pric 
applications, nevertheless the Illinois state directo 
advising Governor Small that the Bureau should 
tinue through the Winter. L 


W. A. Grissinger, for some time past conne 
with the Republic C. & C. Co. is now city s 
manager for the .Reiner Coal Co. and Andrew 
Galoney, formerly with the Taylor Coal Co., i 
charge of country sales, it was announced last w 
The Reiner Coal Co, has moved into larger qe 
in the Plymouth Building. 

The Springside Coal Co., with headquarters 
Pana, Ill., was incorporated last week with a cay 
stock of $25,000. The new firm will operate 
deal in coal mines and mine and deal in coal. T! 
interested in the company are L. H. Dayhoff, Joh 
Sherlock, Silas A. Shafer, L. V. Shafer, G. A. Shi 
Wm. H. Lewis and H. D. Wright. - 

The Southern Gem Coal Co. has secured a tw 
five year lease on two coal mining properties situ 
in Randolph County, Illinois at the intersectior 
the Mobile & Ohio Ry. and the Wabash, Chester 
Western Ry. The property is owned by the 
C. M. Co. The production capacity, when pen 
improvements are completed, will be 5,000 tons, 

Statements by the officials of the Chicago & A 
R. R., which went into the hands of receivers 
week, give the reason for the road’s inability 
operate at a profit, as due to the high price of 
and the railroad shop men strike. The road 
placed in the hands of the receivers by acti 
Judge Carpenter of the U. S. District oF 
Northern Illinois. 


gf 
Springside Coal Co. Organized. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Sept. 7—The Springsidé Coa 
has been organized under the laws of Illinois 
a paid-in capital stock of $25,000.00. 4 

It has purchased the Springside mine, also— 
as the Smith-Lohr mine, located at Pana, TL, c 
I. C. and C. & E. I. Railroads. 

The Springside Coal Co. is owned by Silas s A 
fer and Glenn A. Shafer, of Assumption and : 
Ill, and by Lyle H. Dayhoff and Harold D. W. 









of Chicago. 

The officers are Glenn A. Shafer, president 
old D. Wright, vice-president, and Lyle H. Day 
secretary and treasurer. > | 

A contract has been made by the Serna 
Co. with the Republic Coal & Coke Co., where 
latter company becomes the exclusive sellin; 
for the output of that mine. 


—— 


New Tonnage for Republic. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 7—The Republic Coal . 
Co. has been appointed executive sales agents ic 
Pana Coal Co., operating two mines at Pana, ote 
also for the Springside’ Coal Co., operating th 
side (or Smith-Lohr) mine at Pana. 


The entire production is approximately a 00 
daily. These mines are located on the zt 





E. I., Big Four and B. & O. Railroads. 


% 
The mines are equipped with the best and 
modern screening plants, making all sizes of pre 
domestic and steam coal. For many years: past 
coal has been well and favorably known to the ' 
as a strictly high class fuel and needs no introdw 
The Republic Coal & Coke Co. has also arfa 
for a supply of coal from’ the mines at Assum 

and Moweaqua. 9 | 
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\sumers Reject High-Priced - Coal — 
~ Connellsville Strike Continues. 


he decline in prices has become more pronounced 
week and a new element has entered the market 
ation, rejection of cars of coal bought at higher 
es. There has been a further reduction of steam 
‘to $4.50, at which a quantity has been sold, but 
quoted price for this grade is $4.75. Gas coal may 
jad from $5.25 to $5.50, while there has been a 
ide rable amount of lump sold at $6. 


urvey of the Pittsburgh situation discloses that 
rs are expecting a very soft market for their 
ct for at least four weeks, with the probability 
fs extending to November lst when prices, they 
ict, will begin to swing upward again in anticipa- 
of another labor difficulty April Ist. 
alers who sold coal at much higher prices are 
icing considerable difficulty with buyers who 
rejecting cars upon their arrival at their destina- 
1. Most of this coal upon its return or at way 
ts is being reconsigned to new buyers at a lower 
et price, resulting in material losses, especially to 









Ss. 

F, all the railroads are bringing in in- 
ased shipments. The Pennsylvania is taking prac- 
uly all supplies offered, while the B. & O. and 
‘& L. E. have eclipsed all loadings of previous 
ks. The Monongahela branch of the Pennsylvania 
ding out record-breaking loadings with con- 
tly increased production in the Connellsville field. 
e H. C. Frick Coke Co. today announced that more 
were at work in their mines than at any time 
e the strike began. 

eal has come down sufficiently for industrial 
vers to re-enter the market for current needs. A 
ge amount of coal is being disposed of in this 
nner. Sale of coal for domestic use is starting 
{ the coal company offices in the city present a busy 
yearance in contrast with the situation a few weeks 








): Industrial Plants Opening Up. 
ndustrial plants which were forced to close down 
» to the scarcity of coal are firing up again. The 
urn to normalcy has been slower in Pittsburgh 
n in the Shenango Valley and Youngstown dis- 
+t, especially in the latter where operations in the 
duction departments are approaching normal, while 
semi-finishing departments are curtailing opera- 
is due to scarcity of steel. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
ct the Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. has fired four 
ditional blast furnaces, two in Aliquippa and two in 
a proper, making their total six out of a possible 
elve. About a 50 per cent production output is 
aeral in the steel corporation plants. The Shenango 
mace Co., the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. and the 
tian Furnace company in the Shenango Valley all 
e fired idle stacks with a better fuel supply. The 
nbria Steel Co. has put back two furnaces, making 
r in operation. 
ue Connellsville strike situation, practically the 
one left in the country, continues to engross 
blic attention. There are 2,900 deputies stationed 
-yarious points of the field and disorders are fre- 
‘ent, The miners, while maintaining a brave show 
rage, are disheartened over the failure of the 
ion officials to pay strike benefits, which they have 
led to expect for a long while. With the Frick, 
sy and other independent companies reporting 
ge increase of men at work, the position of the 
miners is anything but heartening. é 
‘On Labor Day, a long line of marchers, estimated 
nservatively at 10,000 and said to have been com- 
ly almost entirely of striking union miners, passed 
rough Uniontown and congregated at Reagan field 
‘that city. Among the speakers was Organizer John 
ary, who told the crowd of eager men who were 
yaiting some statement on strike benefits, that the 
lers’ union had appealed directly to organized labor 
letter to come to the aid financially of the striking 
of the Connellsville district. O’Leary told the 
en that as soon as responses to the letters were re- 
ived the funds would be distributed to the locals 
r re-distribution where it was most needed. 
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WEAKNESS AT BUFFALO 


But Trade Is Convinced Car Shortage Will 
- Put Prices Up. 


The bituminous market is easy. Consumers buy 
more than they did during the strike, but those who 
depend on the Buffalo jobbers are well enough sup- 
plied. They always were, for the jobbers looked to 
it that they had their storage bins well filled before 
the strike. So the idea is that so long as coal prices 
continue to weaken the best thing to do is to wait and 
let them come down further. 

This is all right to a certain limit, but it will not 
be well to overdo it. There is already a big car 
shortage, and shopmen’s strike or no shopmen’s strike 
the time is not far away when it will make little dif- 
ference whether there are miners ready to work or 
not, the coal deliveries will be light. Some say the 
shortage will be felt severely soon after the middle 
of this month. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
lines are pretty badly chocked up now. All agree 
that by the beginning of October the shortage will 
be acute. 

At present the lake fleet and the Barge Canal are 
helping the railroads out, but at the end of Novem- 
ber they will be laid up, with a great part of the 
crops still to move. Then if a coal consumer is short 
of fuel he is likely to suffer. Jobbers generally think 
that the decline of prices is about at an end already. 
The resumption of anthracite mining will add to the 
car shortage, though but for that it would tend to 
ease up the situation, for there will be less need of 
bituminous to use as a substitute for anthracite. It 
is far from easy to say just how things arte to turn 
out. 

Buffalo does not appear to think it has much need 
of a fuel administrator. The hard coal distributors 
have the situation well in hand and they are going to 
deal out the supply in a way that will make the most 
of it. What more can the official do? Much will 
depend on the length and severity of the winter. The 
fact that so-called weather sharps are already pre- 
dicting a cold winter is as much in favor of a light 
winter as otherwise. Nobody ever knew anything 
about that and nobody ever will know. 


Bituminous Prices Unsteady. 


Bituminous prices are still pretty unsteady. Some 
of the Allegheny Valley mines sold their mine-run 
coal at first as low as $4.50, but they soon went up 
a dollar or so. The general price runs about $6 for 
mine-run gas; $5.50 for Pittsburgh three-quarter 
steam, $5.25 for mine-run, and $5 for slack, with 
Allegheny Valley mine-run $5 to $5.25. One jobber 
reports the sale of a car of Reynoldsville inch and a 
quarter at $6 and another, five cars of three-quarter 
No. 8 at $5.50. Vessel owners are paying $8.50 for 
three-quarter, delivered on board here, and $7.50 to 
$7.75 at Ohio ports. 

The anthracite situation is receiving much attention 
now. The miner’s convention has not yet ratified the 
agreement, but is expected to be this week, so that 
the strikers can go to work on the 11th. This sets 
the consumers rather uneasy, but there is no use of 
promising coal that may not be forthcoming, so the 
dealers are not making any promises. The supply at 
best is expected to be small as long as the lakes are 
open, for the upper lakes will want all they can get 
before snow flies and they will not get much at the 
best. 

There is a move to get a uniform price of all sorts 
of gas at 60 cents, which ought to make it available 
for cooking and maybe for heating, which will help 
some if the amount is liberal. 

The independent anthracite mines have no prices 
yet, but will expect to get $3 premium, no doubt. One 
jobber has a price of $11.75 for some washery chest- 
nut. This is several dollars down from a previous 
offer, but he does not think he can sell any at that 
price. ; 





State Fuel Administrator Woodin of New York 
has selected as his legal adviser Col. William J. 
Donovan, Assistant United State Attorney and com- 
manding officer of the 301st Cavalry Reserve Regi- 
ment. 





MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


More Coal Reaching Northwest All-Rail and 
by Lake Route. 


The fact is enforcing itself with cruel distinctness 
that official orders do not of themselves produce coal. 
The Northwest has had enough allocations, priorities 
and allotments of different sorts during the month of 
August to have supplied a tidy tonnage on the docks 
and left this section with an ample start for the win- 
ter. But instead coal was so scarce that several pub- 
lic utility plants of the Twin Cities were threatened 
with a shut-down. One large lighting system was 
down to 18 days’ supply; another to less than a 
month. Still others of lesser size were down to a 
smaller supply than either. 


A small amount of coal came through from the 
Illinois mines lately, and several cargoes have reached 
the docks, so that the immediate danger was eased. 
But coal deliveries were less than 12 per cent of the 
amount promised and do not seem to be picking up. 
In fact, it seems to be assured that it will be utterly 
impossible to get on the docks a sufficient tonnage to 
equal the probable requirements of the winter. 


However, if deliveries pick up as soft coal produc- 
tion gets further under way, it may result in a better 
tonnage being moved later on than is expected. There 
remain twelve weeks of navigation, all told, in which 
to stock the docks. Probably the present month will 
have comparatively little available coal as surplus to 
send to this section. But the rush of production 
ought, in the course of six or eight weeks, to allow 
pressing needs in all sections to be met and some 
surplus become available. 


In the meantime, the all-rail fields will doubtless 
be functioning vigorously. While they have not been 
such eager competitors in this field during: the past 
year, they have apparently resumed their efforts. If 
they get at all caught up with urgent needs, they 
ought also to be sending considerable coal into this 
territory 


Keener Competition in Prospect. 


It is not to be overlooked that for the present 
there is an apparent. sentiment among eastern pro- 
ducers to discipline the Northwest for its failure to 
utilize the stocks of coal on the docks last spring. 
But this view will probably not last very long, when 
it comes to a question of competition. The dock con- 
cerns have experienced the plight of having a good 
portion of their territory in this section invaded by 
all-rail coal. If they see the same thing happening 
again, it will probably result in their making more 
of an effort to retain their business. It is quite 
human to be resentful over wretchedly poor judgment 
carried to an extreme, but it is not good policy to 
allow that feeling to interfere with future business. 

The unfortunate fuel representative of the North- 
west in Washington has to contend with indifference 
in the East, over the situation here and with lack of 
comprehension in the Northwest over the seriousness 
of the case. He pointed out that the Northwest is 
in a worse state now than during the war, when fuel 
rationing was done, in that it was then a case of 
economy only to preserve tonnage for the big end, 
while now it is a question of conservation to make 
a small probable supply serve the longest. And yet 
he did not find any effort at conserving coal. Ex- 
travagant shop-window lighting is not curtailed, nor 
is excessive street lighting reduced. 

It seems to be very true that people do not regard 
the situation as serious. They believe that coal will 
be slow in arriving and delivery will be extended 
over a longer period than might have been expected, 
but they do not seem to have any fears as to there 
being fuel enough of some kind. 

This view rests upon the car situation more than 
any other single thing. If transportation facilities 
function reasonably, it is unlikely that there will be 
any real shortage aside from hard coal, which is 
bound to be very scarce. Probably not to exceed 25 
per cent—if that—will reach the Northwest for the 
winter. But soft coal ought to be moved in fair ton- 
nage through the winter from the all-rail mines and 
to a reasonable extent to the docks until navigation’s 


close, 
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WELSH MARKET UNSTEADY 


Demand for Export Coal Is Now on a Much 
Restricted Basis. 


Carpirr, Wales, Aug. 30—Conditions on the coal 
market are distinctly uneasy, particularly for the 
lower grade coals, new business coming along on a 
very restricted scale and collieries display some 
anxiety as to the forward position. Apart from the 
American and Canadian demands, which are not good, 
the Continental demand has fallen off and this has 
caused a “patchy” appearance to the market. 

Most of the Admiralty collieries see no cause for 
immediate alarm, for past sales enable them to hold 
off and refuse to modify their ideas of price, but un- 
less the States and Continental demand improves, 
prices are likely to go down. 

Recently most of the best steam collieries have 
firmly demanded 31/— f. o. b., but there are several 
of the best grades offering at 30/— for early ship- 
ment, although in certain directions “full books” are 
enabling some collieries to secure 31/—. At this figure 
business is difficult to secure. 

Second Admiralty large has been offered this week 
at 29/- and less, contractors and middlemen holding 
coals bought on “spec” unloading supplies under mar- 
ket figures, bests even being offered in limited supply 
at 29/6 f. o. b. 

Monmouthshire Western Valleys Locomotive coals 
are weaker, After being well sold on “book” at 
30/-, delays in tonnage arriving has caused a setback 
and with a fall-off in business. Early supplies are 
available at 27/6 to 28/6, with business poor. 

Eastern Valleys Monmouthshires are uneasy. The 
best grades freely offer at 27/6, with lower grades 
down to 25/— and good ordinary Cardiff large is ob- 
tainable at 25/-. No. 2 Rhondda large is steady on 
account of limited outputs, but cannot secure more 
than 24/6 with low grades 23/6. 

Smalls which have recently been most firm are 
easing off, best steams being offered at 20/— with 
Monmouthshires 17/6, 18/6 and Inferior grades fairly 
steady at 17/6, 

Low volatile large keeps firm by reason of high 
anthracite prices, best grades being in good demand 


‘ 


at 30/-. Low volatile smalls are weak at 15/-. 
Current Welsh Prices. 

Large (Steams) eo. B. 
Best Admiralty: isi fics acts shes Seen 30/- to 31/- 
Second) Admiralty .i4) Jpeeeee eee 28/6 to 29/6 
Best «Monmouthshires. 7. [3.2320 ee 27/6 to 28/6 
Other Monmouthshires ............... 27/6 
Hastern> Valleys <2 Asean eee 25/-to 27/6 
Best)Dtys 0.23% iscsls:s ccc ee 30/— to 31/— 
Other Dtys ys. Wes oe eisenae oe 27/6 to 30/— 
Ordinary, ‘Gardiff 7... Magen eee 24/6 to 25/- 

Bituminous 
No Jji2* Rhondda Larges ee, eee 23/6 to 24/6 
No, 72) Rhondda»Smalls... #:.-e0 eee 17/6 
Noir3' RhonddatLarge. «ee eee 30/— to 31/6 
No:-3° Rhondda) ‘Smalls. eee 22/6 
Nol. 2" Rtn-of-Mine\:. 22h eee 20/-to 21/6 
Boundry: Coke 2.3. .te. Bee 40/- to 45/- 
Patent’? Ruel (02: 3.202 aa eee 27/6 to 30/- 

Cardiff Coal Freights. 
The Cardiff freight market is quiet. The docks 


are working at a good pressure but loading berths 
are not easy to secure. The fall off in the Con- 
tinental demand for tonnage places numerous steamers 
on the market and owners are finding it difficult to 
maintain rates. 

The demand for U. S. and Canadian tonnage is 
quietly steady, from the 21st to the 28th, 84,600 tons 
being taken up for New York options at rates vary- 
ing from 12/6 to 13/6, but rates are now assuming 
a steady level of 12/6. 

Several steamers are being taken up for Canadian 
destinations by Llewellyn Merrett & Price, which fol- 
lows on the activities of Mr, Merrett in the Northern 
States and Canada. This firm have just fixed a 
United States Shipping’ Board vessel of 7,000 tons 
at 10/- for Providence (Rhode Island) for prompt 
loading, 

In the period Aveue 21st to 28th 16,000 tons of 
space was fixed for Montreal at 12/3 to 14/— and 
one vessel of 4,000 tons for St. John at 12/6. 


COAL COMMITTEE NAMED 


S.D. Warriner Heads Anthracite Investigation 
and Control Body. 


At a conference between representatives of 
the Federal and State governments and leading 
anthracite operators held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, last Thursday, a committee 
was named to supervise the distribution of hard 
coal throughout the country during the coming 
months of acute shortage. The conference lasted 
three and one-half hours and was held behind closed 
doors. Official representatives of New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts and other New 
England States were present, 

S. D. Warriner, who represented the operators 
in the negotiations leading to the hard coal strike 
settlement, is chairman of the distribution com- 
mittee. Other members are W. L. Connell, W. 
J. Richards, Allen C. Dodson, W. H. Williams, 
R. C. Morse, E. W. Parker, J. F. Bermingham 
and W. B. D. Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Fuel Commission. 

Another member representing the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to be named in the near future by 
Mr. Hoover. 

Price fixing was declared by Mr. Hoover to 
be a matter entirely up to the individual states. 
He said, however, that the question of price had 
been carefully discussed at the conference. 


The principal accomplishment of the meeting, 
according to Mr. Ainey, was the appointment of 
a committee that will take immediate steps to sur- 
vey the anthracite situation from the standpoint 
of distribution. 


Survey to Begin at Once. 


Mr. Warriner said that work on such a survey 
would begin immediately and that a report would 
be made at an early date. Mr. Warriner empha- 
sized that his committee would have nothing to 
do with the question of price fixing. That, he 
said, is the work of fuel administrators and fuel 
commissions. 


“T do not believe there is any effort on the part 
of the big operators to get more than a fair price 
for hard coal,’ said Mr. Warriner. Upon the 
expected ratification of the anthracite agreement 
at Wilkes-Barre, Mr. Warriner expressed the 
opinion that it probably would be a month after- 
ward before all the miners would be back at work 
and before production would again become nor- 
mal. He was not prepared to say to what extent 
operators could speed up production beyond nor- 
mal in an effort to relieve the anthracite shortage, 
but he spoke optimistically on that stbject. 


“The Government,” said Mr. Hoover, previous 
to the conference, “through President Harding’s 
message to Congress and the Winslow-Cummins 
bill, now being debated in Congress, shows that 
it tends to curb profiteering on anthracite.” Mr. 
Hoover indicated that it will be largely the work 
of Mr. Ainey and his colleagues on the Pennsyl- 
vania Fuel Commission to make a report sug- 
gesting fair prices at the next anthracite con- 
ference. 





Bituminous at Retail. 


Apparently soft coal will be a very important 
feature in the retail trade of the Eastern states during 
the ensuing season. Those places that can get the 
tonnage all-rail, will have an advantage in the 
handling of screened coal. It is thought that dealers 
with water-front yards will not fare very well with 
shipments of soft coal in prepared sizes. The extra 
handling from cars to boats will cause considerable 
breaking up, it is thought. 

It is suggested that dealers should refrain from 
undertaking to screen out slack. Not only does much 
re-handling produce more small coal, but it is a 
fact that the slack is less of a disadvantage in the 
utilization of fuel than is the dust of anthracite, for 
the higher degree of volatile matter makes it more 
readily combustible. In fact, there are certain. sys- 
tems of combustion which develop intense heat from 
bituminous coal ground to the finest possible size. 


a 
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COAL BILL PASSED 


Measure to Control Prices Passes Senate ar 
Goes to Conference. 


The Coal Distribution and Price Control bill, 
troduced by Senator Cummins and urged by the; a 
ministration to prevent profiteering in coal, was pass 
by the Senate last Thursday by a vote of 40 to. 
It was slightly amended, so that differences betwe 
the House and Senate bills must be harmonized 
conference, a 

An amendment, offered by Senator Dial, Ww 
adopted, providing that the laws and regulations 1 
garding the assignment of cars shall not be effecti 
on coal contracts entered into prior to July 25, 19 
where the price is not more than $2 a ton f. onibs 
the mines, 9 

Senator Borah offered several amendments to | 
bill on a fact-finding commission to bring it with 
the terms of the agreements reached between t 
anthracite operators and miners. These were adopte 

One provided that the commission should make 
separate report on the hard coal industry and co: 
ditions surrounding it. Senators Pepper and Re 
of Pennsylvania, who participated in the anthraci 
strike settlement, sponsored this amendment. 
other required that this report should be nie 
to Congress before July 1, 1923. i 

The seven senators who voted against the Cu 
mins coal distribution and price-control bi 



































and Sutherland, of West Virginia, Republicat 
Diai of South Carolina; Rebinson, of Arkan 
Stanley, of Kentucky, Democrats, 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa; Kellogg, of M: 
and Smith, of South Carolina, were appoin 
Senate conferees on the Cummins bill, 
different in detail, although similar in p: inci 
the Winslow bill as passed by the Hou 
planned to have the conference report 
presentation to the Senate and House next 1 
The Cummins bill as passed authorized the 


and embargoes and also creates the office of 
Fuel Distributor. P 





Charges Refuted. 


Charges by J. Weston Allen, Attorney G 
Massachusetts, who is a candidate for Gover 
the Massachusetts Fuel Distributing Co; 
handled the coal situation very poorly and 
a half million dollars of added expense 
householders of the commonwealth, have been 
by James J. Storrow, the official head of tt 
tributing committee. In answering the charge 
the committee and the coal trade in general 
by the way, are one of the principal subj 
Mr. Allen’s political speeches, Mr. Storrow says thi 
no charge whatever was intended to be made on co 
for household use. 


ton which so greatly aroused Mr. Allen wa 
on bituminous, and then, according to Mr, Storr 
was only to be levied on bituminous for facte 
public utilities, railroads, etc., and any bitumi 
purchased for household use was and is not 
this additional charge. Mr. Allen as Attorney G 
for Massachusetts has always taken particular 
in knocking the coal trade. : 

Mr. Allen as Attorney General conducted the 
amination and confined all of his questions to 


speaking and understanding the English 1 
even though there were several dealers prese 
could have given Mr. Allen a much clearer 
standing of the retail situation in Massach 
These latter were not allowed to speak at all. — 


During the recent Old Home Week celebré iol 
at Nyack, N. Y., the firm of Gregory & Shermat 
raffled off 10 tons of anthracite in a single ras 
10 cents a chance. The lucky ticket was draw! 
by J. F. Geist, another local retailer, who expect! 
to sell his winning for $200 in the regular cours 
of business. “4 
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WOODIN ADMINISTRATOR 


r Manufacturer Will Control Coal Supply 
of New York State. 


William H. Woodin, president of the American Car 
Foundry Co., as been appointed Fuel Administrator 
‘New York State. The appointment was made on 
esday by Governor Miller, acting under the 
thority conferred upon him by the special session 
the Legislature last week. 
Mr. Woodin was born at Berwick, Pa., on May 
1868. He was graduated with the class of ’90 
m the School of Mines of Columbia University 
{ was genera! superintendent and president of the 
*kson & Woodin Manufacturing Co. of Berwick, 
Later he became district manager and then 
istant to the first vice-president of the American 
rt & Foundry Co., later becoming its head. He 
a member of the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
the Academy of Political Science, of the New 
srk Chamber of Commerce, of the Merchants’ 
sociation and of the American Numismatic Asso- 
tion and the New York Numismatic Club. He 
es at 752 Park avenue, New York City. 





WILLIAM H. WoopIN 


Mr. Woodin’s first official act after his appoint- 
ant as State Fuel Administrator was to take over 
e machinery established by the Governor’s Coal 
ymmission, which he supersedes, including the three 
xiliary committees which have been assisting the 
mmission. These are the Public Utilities Committee, 
e Executive Committee of the New York State 
mference of Mayors and the committee of the 
ew York State Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 
t, Woodin met the members of these committees in 
nference on Wednesday at 11 Broadway. 


Anthracite to Be Rationed. 

Shortly after assuming his official duties Fuel Ad- 
inistrator Woodin issued the following statement: 
“Governor Miller has appointed me Fuel Adminis- 
ator. J recognize that in accepting I have assumed 
serious obligation. Coal mining has been suspended 
t five months. We have reached the bottom of the 
n. No one can expect a full winter’s supply at 
is time. While production of bituminous coal has 
mmenced the mining of anthracite will not be re- 
med until September 11th. No matter how rapidly 
ey work, there will be a shortage of anthracite coal 
is winter, 

“The task of the Fuel Administrator is to see that 
ere is fair distribution of all fuel at decent prices. 
lowing this sane policy indicated by Governor 
ier in his message to the Legislature in August, 
‘ort will be made to have no interference with the 
dinary channels of trade. Fuel will be rationed 
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among the regular dealers. They will be held account- 
able for its distribution. Every dealer will get his 
share and must distribute it fairly among his customers. 
“The Legislature has given the administrator drastic 
authority. Profiteers will be prosecuted. The wealthy 
or influential householder will not be permitted to 
obtain coal at the expense of his less fortunate neigh- 
bor. Consumers will not be allowed to evade the 
law by going from one distributor to another, The 
law will be justly and fairly carried out. Shortages 
and discomforts can be reduced only if the people of 
the State recognize their obligations and give to the 
Fuel Administrator full help and co-operation.” 








| Boston Notes__| 


C. P. Chase, sales manager for the New England 
C. & C. Co., has returned to Boston after a summer 
at Gloucester, Mass. 

Donald Jepson, sales manager for the William A. 
Jepson Corporation, Boston, is in Scranton getting 
a first hand line on the anthracite situation. 

In connection with the expectations of better busi- 
ness on bituminous it is interesting to note that the 
cotton mills in and around Fall River, Mass., are 
reported to be very well stocked, some having as 
much as three months’ supply. 


The First Massachusetts Carbon Coal Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws with capital of $1,000,000 in 


100,000 shares at par value of $10. James A. Hor- 
ton is president, Harry A. Wilber is treasurer and 
Fred E. Townsend is clerk. 

The directors of the New England Wholesale Coal 
Association are formulating plans for the final out- 
ing and golf match of the season which will be held 
late this month. It is likely that the members of the 
Boston Coal Exchange will be invited and this will 
be the first time that the wholesalers and retailers 
here have met together socially for a long time. 

Island Creek Coal Co. has this week declared an 
extra dividend of $2 per share on its commen stock 
in addition to the regular quarterly of $2 and the 
regular quarterly of $1.50 on the preferred stock. 
The payment of all these dividends will be made in 
October and will make a total of $9 per share extra 
paid so far this year, 

Although the coal business has struck a very dull 
period, shippers gather a little hope from the latest 
report on business conditions by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston which says that business in New 
England has not suffered any serious setback because 
of the railroad and coal strikes and that the outlook 
for business during the balance of the year is very 
promising. 

Because the retailers in Providence, R. I., have 
advanced the retail price of bituminous to $14 a ton 
fuel administrator Webb has begun an investigation 
of the retail situation in that city. In Boston the 
retail price of bituminous for steam purposes has 
been advanced from $9.50 to $12 per net ton and for 
the finer grades for household use $15 is being de- 
marided not infrequently. No investigation has been 
started in Massachusetts as yet. 

Sales Manager R. K. Rogers, of the Metropolitan 
Coal Co., Boston, has publicly given instructions on 
the use of British bituminous for house heating. He 
says that British coal is much more satisfactory as a 
domestic fuel than American coal “on account of its 
being very coarse and lumpy.” The Metropolitan 
Coal Co. has been a heavy purchaser of British coal 
and certain estimates set the amount of British coal 
now on hand well up around 60,000 tons, 

Offerings of British coal in two-thirds lump and 
one-third slack at $8 per ton alongside any New 
England port by Rogers & Webb of Boston, ship 
brokers, has given the newspapers and_ political 
office seekers much to talk about inasmuch as the 
general asking price of the British coal that has come 
along has been $9.50. It is not stated, however, that 
the coal offered at the lower price is Yorkshire coal 
which is much lower in quality than Admiralty and 
more a railroad fuel than anything else. 

The majority of, bituminous consumers in New 
England are confident that they will be able to obtain 
coal easily and cheaply from now on and instances 
are noted where manufacturers are closing up busi- 
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hess on deliveries extending well into the end of the 
year, who up to this time would not consider busi- 
ness more than a month ahead. This condition is 
particularly true of the paper mills and they are 
generally less plentifully supplied than most other 
lines of industry. One large paper mill announces 
that it has but 30 days’ supply but is not worrying. 

The Boston Post asks editorially who gets the 
$10 profit in anthracite coal which is the difference 
between the retail price in Boston and the price at 
which “coal leaves the miner’s shovel.” The Boston 
Post does not ask this question for enlightenment 
for it is well aware of the fact that there is not $10 
per ton profit in coal as only a short time ago the 
New England Wholesale Coal Association conducted 
a publicity campaign and one of its principal efforts 
was to explain to the newspapers the true situation 
in coal, regarding costs of production and freight 
charges. 

Total arrivals of foreign bituminous at the port 
of Boston during August amounted to 265,000 tons. 
A tittle of this was from Nova Scotia but the great 
bulk was British coal, At the moment there are 14 
steamers with British coal lying in Boston harbor 
awaiting berth and 36 steamers are understood to be 
en route to Boston from England with bituminous. 
It is reported in reliable sources that several cargoes 
of British bituminous are en route to America that 
are unsold and if this is true those that are booked 
for Boston are rather likely to be difficult to dispose 
of for demand has practically ceased for this sort of 
coal. 

As indicative of the difficulties experienced in the 
shipments of British coal one steamer is still in 
Boston harbor awaiting a berth to discharge that 
arrived August llth. Another steamer that arrived 
last week and on which the free days expired Wednes- 
day had not obtained berth up to Wednesday night 
and the charter calls for $650 per day demurrage. 
Another steamer that is discharging as these lines are 
being written has 700 tons of British bituminous in 
her water compartments and so far all attempts to 
remove it have proven unsuccessful. It is now con- 
sidered flooding the compartment and then pumping 
the coal out. 





LAKE MOVEMENT HEAVY 


Bituminous Now Being Forwarded at Rate of 


800,000 Tons a Week. 


A statement issued this week by the Federal Fuel 
Distribution Committee in Washington says that the 
movement of bituminous coal to the lakes is proceed- 
ing quite satisfactorily. It is expected that a lakeward 
movement of 800,000 tons will be attained this week. 


A total of 8,649 cars of coal was reported at lake 
ports on Wednesday, with 5,198 cars in transit. The 
coal from West Virginia and Kentucky districts 
directed lakeward under priority orders is now ar- 
riving at lake ports in considerable quantity and com- 
prises a large percentage of present dumpings at 
these ports. 

Lake coal now being loaded is moving almost en- 
tirely under its natural Class 2 movement and with 
only a very limited application of the No. 1 priorities. 
A problem in the transportation of ‘lake coal has 
arisen because of delays in the unloading at lower 
lake ports of cargoes of iron ore from the northern 
ranges from boats which carry coal on their return 
trips to Lake Superior ports. This delay in unload+ 
ing ore boats which has been occasioned by de- 
ficiencies in the railroad car supply, will be obviated, 
it is hoped, by the issuance of special permits for the 
use of cars to transport iron ore. 

It is probable that arrangements will have to be 
devised to insure at least a partial supply of anthracite 
for the upper lake region. In normal seasons between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 tons of anthracite are shipped 
to upper lake territory, the great bulk of which goes 
by the water route through Buffalo and Erie. 

It is hardly possible at this juncture to supply the 
lake region with its normal anthracite requirements, | 
but it is hoped that a considerable percentage, perhaps 
50 per cent of the normal supply, may be provided. 
In the consideration of the lake anthracite problem, 
the demands of the Eastern and Northeastern regions 
for hard coal have to be taken into account. 
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USING COKE FOR HEATING 


Bureau of Mines Tells How to Obtain Best 
Results in Furnaces. 


During the coming season bituminous coal and 
by-product coke will be used for domestic pur- 
poses in the East on a larger scale than ever 
before. Many householders who have always 
burned anthracite will have to adopt one or the 
other of these substitutes, and they will nat- 
urally look to their coal dealer for information 
about methods of firing, draft regulation, etc. 

For that ‘reason. dealers should post them- 
selves thoroughly on the proper way to use 
soft coal and coke in furnaces and ranges. If 
they would go to the slight expense of having 
a set of rules printed and send out a copy with 
each load delivered,’ it would save them a lot 
of trouble and prove a great convenience to their 
customers, 

Directions for burning bituminous coal in 
homes were printed in SAwarp’s JourNaL for 
August 19, 1922, on page 302. These were pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts Fuel Administrator 
and are as good a set of rules as any we have 
seen. 

Instructions in the use of coke for domestic 
heating purposes are contained in Technical Paper 
242, recently issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Copies can be obtained free of charge 
by writing to Washington. 

In discussing this subject the Bureau of Mines 
says that although coke is a satisfactory do- 
mestic fuel, those accustomed to the use of an- 
thracite must adapt themselves to new methods 
of firing. The primary characteristics of coke, 
because of its porous nature, are greater bulk 


and more ready combustion. The factor of 
greater bulk cannot be overcome, but most 
house-heating furnaces have sufficient ‘fire-box 


capacity to carry fire over night, except during 
the most severe winter weather. 


Draft Must Be Carefully Watched. 


To offset the factor of more rapid combustion 
of coke, says the Bureau of Mines report, the 
fire should be kept under control by limiting 
the supply of air through the ash pit. See that 
the joints between the ash-pit ring and the fur- 
nace ring and ash-pit ring and floor are per- 
fectly tight; if not, have the cracks filled with 
stove cement or other adhesive. The ash-pit 
door should fit tightly. The register in the ash- 
pit door can be easily operated to control draft. 

The fire is started by first feeding a thin layer 
of coke (about 6 inches) on the wood kindlings 
after they have become well ignited with the 
draft on. When this layer of coke has been well 
ignited, fill the fire-box and cut down the draft 
until the coke will just continue to burn. Do 
this by closing ash-pit door and cutting down 
the chimney draft by means of check-draft 
damper, not by opening the firing door. Keep 
the fire always under control; do not let it 
blaze up and then try to cut it down again sud- 
denly. 

By filling the fire-box completely the draft is 
kept more constant, preventing sudden blazing 
up, and the tendency to prevent formation of 
clinkers, and burning out of grates is avoided. 

In cleaning fires, follow the same practice as 
with coal, except that in some cases it will be 
found best to let an inch or two of ashes re- 
main on the grates to cut down the air supply 
through the grates. Pull clinkers out through 
the fire door before firing once a day. 

An important advantage possessed by coke 
over bituminous coal is the eliminating of smoke 
and the minimizing of dirt in the furnace room 
from dust and soot escaping from the furnace. 
Another advantage is that coke does not re- 
quire poking down, as no coke arch forms over 
the fire. The use of coke simplifies draft regu- 
lation; sufficient air is obtained through leaks 
around the ash-pit door and therefore no reg- 
ulation of the firing door is required, as with 
soft coal. 
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CINCINNATI STOCKS LIGHT 


Early Relief Is Expected, However, with 
Mines Again in Operation. 


CrncinnaTi, O., Sept. 7.—The manufactur- 
ers of Cincinnati and vicinity, with all their 
special advantage, have been having a hard time 
solving their fuel problem, though a considerable 
percentage of them now are using $1.50 fuel 
with which they were wise enough to fill their 
storage when the filling was good. 

For those in distress, early relief is in sight in 
the fact that several big companies which re- 
cently resumed operation in the Kanawha dis- 
trict of West Virginia have arranged to turn 
all their production this way on river barges, 
so as to avoid rail troubles. 

The Wm. Powell Co., large manufacturers of 
valves, reports that it has only a small amount 
of fuel on hand and must get a supply or shut 
down. 

Rhinestrom Bros., manufacturers of food 
products, have been getting a from-hand-to- 
mouth supply under priority orders, but are 
anxious to contract for a normal supply at a 
reasonable price. 

The Queen City Shale Brick Co. has suspended 
until it can renew its fuel supply. 

The Baldwin Piano Co. still is operating, but 
its supply of coal is low and it must have a 
supply soon to avoid suspension. 

The American Cotton Oil Co. is using from 
the fuel reserves accumulated when the market 
was $1.50 and has sufficient for another month. 

The Blymyer Iron Works has closed down 
because it was unable to get the fuel it needed. 

The Central Warehouse Refrigeration Co. has 
had a contract covering its supply of fuel, but 
it has been unable to get its tonnage through 
because of rail troubles. 

The J. H. Day Co., which makes bakers’ ma- 
chinery and mills for grinding paint, has been 
able to get a supply from day to day but is 
looking for a good contract. 

Diem & Wing have enough coal on hand to 
last until September 15th, after which it will 
be anxious to contract for a supply. 





More Facilities at Hampton Roads. 


NorFotk, Va., Sept. 7.—With the carrying 
out of proposed improvements by the Norfolk & 
Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio railways, 
Hampton Roads will be equipped to handle coal 
from cars to vessels at the rate of 3,000,000 tons 
a month. The heaviest month’s business on 
record was in June, 1921, when 2,210,826 tons 
were dumped over the piers at Lamberts Point, 
Sewalls Point and Newport News. 

Announcement was recently made by the C. & 


, O. of contemplated improvements at Newport 


News, which it is understood include the building 
of a new pier with a capacity of 400,000 tons 
per month. In addition, the Norfolk & Western, 
which already has the largest coal terminal in the 
harbor, has begun work on improvements which 
will add greatly to the capacity of that road to 
dump coal. 

The proposed changes and improvements at 
the Norfolk & Western terminals include elec- 
trifying the present No. 3 pier and new dumper 
and scales to handle the 120-ton cars. This 
work will require an expenditure of about $650,- 
000, and when completed it will increase the 
capacity of this pier by 50 per cent. It is es- 
timated that when this work is completed the 
dumping capacity of the Lambert’s Point ter- 
minal will be more than a million tons a month. 





It is reported that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is ar- 
ranging to open up all of its 54 mines in -western 
Pennsylvania.- This will be the first time in sev- 
eral years that its entire capacity has been in 
operation, and with an adequate car supply pro- 
duction will be at the rate of about 20,000,000 
tons a year. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Production Forges Ahead to Oy 
9,000,000 Tons Weekly. 


Bituminous production for the week endi 
September 2nd is estimated by the U. S. Geolo, 
cal Survey at somewhere between 9,200,000 to 
and 9,700,000 tons, as compared with 6,700, 
tons for the preceding week. The week open 
with loadings of 30,054 cars on Monday. A ¢ 
cline to approximately 28,000 cars on Tuesday a 
Wednesday marked the first tightening of ¢ 
supply. On Thursday additional shipments | 
gan from western Pennsylvania and loadin 
reached 29,027 cars. 

Below are comparative figures showing t¢ 
output of soft coal during the four latest wee 
for which complete returns are available, ai 
for the corresponding weeks of last year, as 1 
ported by the Geological Survey: 


Da 1922 fe 1921 
Auge 5) alee 4,313,000 7,186,000 
Aug. 827 53:5 cee 4,606,000 7,771,000 
Aug. 19) oe 4,609,000 7,708,000 
‘Aug: 26:7... 6,696,000 7,753,000 


Commenting on the gain in production whi 
occurred in the week ending September 2nd tI 
Geological Survey says: ; 

“This increase has come almost exclusive 
from mines opening under the Cleveland agre 
ment. The non-union districts of the Middle ar 
Southern Appalachians are still limited by rai 
road disability, and in spite of a slight increa 
in car supply are producing only 65 per ce 
of the rate attained before the shopmen’s strik 

“In fact, complaints of lack of cars have a 
ready been received from the union districts ¢ 
eastern Ohio and northern West Virginia. Tt 
limiting factor in production of bituminous co: 
has thus changed over night. A week ago 
was the supply of mine labor; today it is tran 
portation, The first response of the railroads 
the demand for more service has been favorabl 
partly because they had a surplus of 112,0( 
empty coal cars when the union mines resume 
work. Whether the roads can maintain th 
Present rate of coal movement when the surplt 
of cars is exhausted remains to be seen,” 

. 





Rail Shipments to New England, 


The all-rail movement of coal to New Englan 
through the six principal gateways over the Hue 
son River increased to 917 cars of bituminous ¢ 
and 226 cars of anthracite during the fourth we 
of August. In addition to this movement, ei 
cars of bituminous coal and one car of anthrac 
were forwarded through Rouses’ Point. - z 

The total all-rail forwardings this year 1 
August 26 amounted to 110,632 cars divided « 
follows: 50,560 cars of anthracite and 58,553 | 
bituminous coal through the principal gateways 
223 cars of anthracite and 1,296 of bitumino 
coal through Rouses’ Point, ~ { 

Number of cars forwarded in three recen 
weeks is shown below, with comparative figure 
for last year: 





Week ae 

Ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bitum 
PSUS US tied yee 224 688 2,347 
Atsist Mines 189 826 2,498 
AUSuSt. Zone 226 917 2,475 





~ Lake Shipments of Bituminous. _ 


Week ended Ato; 1 3.ss ee 
- * pert a4 ene eye en 
= Fo OA fac visas are a 
season: tO AUgs 27. nee a ee 
Corres. period 1921........ ee 
€ s 1920 ie ots Barokicas See eee 
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HOW STRIKES COMPARE 


listoric Struggle of 1902 Equaled by Present 
Anthracite Shutdown. 


The present anthracite suspension has lasted almost 
xactly as long as the Big Strike of 1902. Twenty 
ears ago the men quit work on May 12th and re- 
vained out until October 24th, a period of 165 days, 
r 23 weeks and 4 days. This year the suspension 
egan April Ist and will end on September 11th, a 
eriod of 164 days, or 23 weeks and 3 days. 

Thus it will be seen that the strike of 20 years ago 
sted just one day longer than the present shutdown. 
The loss occasioned by this year’s suspension may 
e conservatively estimated at 30,000,000 gross tons 
f marketable coal, not counting the more than 


000,000 tons of steam sizes that would have been’ 


roduced and used at the collieries for steam raising. 
Last year in the five months from April Ist to Sep- 
mber Ist the shipments as reported by the railroads 
nounted to 28,831,172 gross tons, and that is not far 
om the average of other recent years. Probably 
sarly as much would have been produced in the same 
riod this year if the collieries had remained in 
eration, and the further loss entailed by the sus- 
sion continuing into September, followed by some- 
hat gradual and restricted resumption, at outset, 
ill carry the total to slightly above the 30,000,000-ton 
ark. 

In the period April Ist to September Ist, 1901, 
e anthracite shipments amounted to only 21,612,445 
ns, or over 7,000,000 tons less than in the corre- 
onding period of 1921, so that the strike of 20 
ars ago caused a much smaller loss, as compared 
ith the then normal production, than has been the 
se this year. 


Country’s Requirements Have Grown. 


The situation today is more serious than that which 
isted at the conclusion of the 1902 strike, for a 
mber of reasons. To begin with, the country has 
own and its domestic fuel requirements have in- 
eased, as the above figures indicate, whereas the 
pacity of the anthracite collieries has remained 
out stationary. A few new operations have been 
ened, but this has been offset to a large extent— 
indeed not more than offset—by declining pro- 
ctivity at some of the older operations, 

So that at present there is not the same surplus 
pacity, or margin of safety, as in 1902. To over- 
me the loss of tonnage will prove a slower process. 
the early days of the century the usual summer 
rtailment of output, due to market conditions, was 
nsiderably greater than today. 

Another factor entering into the situation is the 
uminous strike. In 1902 there was a strike in 
: New River field, and possibly in a few other sec- 
ns, but these were local affairs and did not result 
a general shortage of soft coal. A plentiful sup- 
’ of bituminous made the anthracite shortage some- 
lat less serious, whereas this year both kinds of 
ul are in short supply. 


Will Be Harder to Catch Up. 


n 1902 the railroads were in excellent physical 
dition, They were able to distribute promptly as 
ch tonnage as the collieries could produce when 
tk was resumed in October. This fall the dis- 
yution is apt to be hampered by congestion. The 
ginating roads will probably do their part of the 
in an efficient manner, but once the coal is off 
ir tracks it may be slow in getting through to 
tination. 

“here will be such a rush of bituminous during 
next few months, to say nothing of other traffic, 
t the railroads cannot concentrate. on moving 
hracite. Moreover, they are hampered by the 
pmen’s strike, the effects of which will be felt 
_ Some time after the strikers return to work or 
rt places are filled. 

n another respect the situation differs somewhat 
n 20 years ago. At that time the retail dealers 
*ked up very heavily, because the miners were 
king for higher wages and it was realized that 
ere was any change in prices it would be upward. 
that reason a dealer who filled his plant to over- 
ing was incurring little or no risk, 







This year the producers were trying to force a 
wage reduction, and in addition a freight rate re- 
vision was in prospect. So in deciding how much 
tonnage to stock the dealers had to figure on the pos- 
sibility of a short strike, followed by lower prices 
and lower freights. 

This naturally made them conservative about filling 
their yards and about two months’ supply was all 
they laid in, on an average. It is true that the pro- 
ducing companies had much heavier stocks on the 
first. of last April than they did on May 13, 1902, 
but this surplus was mostly steam coal. The ton- 
nage of domestic sizes above ground at the com- 
mencement of the present suspension was no doubt 
considerably less than at the beginning of the 1902 
strike, 





CONNELLSVILLE COKE MARKET 


Furnace Grade Up $1.00, While Foundry 
Softens 50 Cents. 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa., September 7.—Coke produc- 
tion in the Connellsville region continues to gain 
slowly in spite of the fact that the U. M. W. officials 
refuse to call off the strike because the operators will 
not recognize the union and grant the check-off. Last 
week 90,000 tons were produced, as compared with 
86,000 tons the week before. Of market conditions 
the Connellsville Courier says: 

“Furnace coke is a dollar a ton higher and foundry 
coke 50 cents lower, than a week ago. Open market 
offerings are increased somewhat, but not by a great 
deal. Demand is relatively light. 

“The trade at large is still talking strike and strike 
prospects, but the keener observers have come to the 
conclusion in the past few days that transportation is 
going to be the dominant factor in making the market 
condition, not the strike. These observers admit that 
the strike is still on, in the sense that there remain 
a great many strikers, also in the sense that many of 
those who are strikers are very strong in their views 
on the subject. They think they have won the strike 
and that all that is left is for the operators to sign 
up. 

“When, however, the limit of employment is closely 
approached or actually reached, on account of car 
supplies becoming a limiting factor, the more strikers 
there are the weaker is their case, for there is not 
room to put many of them back into employment. 
There being so many strikers left outside, yet with 
a very fair production occurring, it is evident that 
the number of men brought into the region is not 
fully realized. 

Car Shortage in Prospect. 


“The particular point about car shortage is that 
first loadings of cars that have lain around idle for a 
long time are no criterion of the continuous service 
these cars can perform. The Connellsville region is 
now shipping lake coal quite heavily, but has been 
doing so for less than two weeks. There are few cars 
that have made the round trip. 

“The point with the Connellsville region is much 
the same as the point with coal generally, that it is 
easy to load cars the first time, but another matter 
entirely to keep the cars making their round trips 
time after time. To get the cars back for a second 
loading is much harder than to place them the first 
time. 

“The more common asking price for furnace coke 
today is $11.50, but in a pinch some might be picked 
up at $11, while in an emergency a buyer may some- 
times be secured at $12, so that the market is best 
quotable at the full range, which is $1.00 higher than 
the $10 to $11 range quoted a week ago, which was 
based on some very fair sized transactions, not all 
for spot shipment. Foundry coke of very fair grade 
is offered at $12.50, but better grades command $13.” 


William E. Tuttle, Jr., Westfield, N. J., has 
been obliged, by. reason of ill-health, to with- 
draw as a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor. Mr. Tuttle, who is interested 
with his brother in a large lumber and coal estab- 
lishment at Westfield, now holds the position of 
State Banking and Insurance Commissioner. 


GETTING BY ON COAL 





Vastly Reduced Amounts Now Meet Needs of 
Outside World. 


Now that shortage of coal is one of the current 
subjects of general discussion by press and public, 
it may be interesting to note how -not only certain 
sections, but the world at large, as well, seem to 
be able to get along with a greatly reduced tonnage, 
when necessity impels such a course. One of the 
last articles written by the late Mr, Jasper Nicolls, 
in his time a well-known coal man, as well as an 
author, conveyed a prediction as to the enormous 
demand that would be made upon this country as a 
result of the World War taking away many men 
from mining activities on the other side, 


We give below data showing total production of 
coal in the world in the several years 1913 to 1920, 
inclusive, stating the amounts in millions of tons. 


Production of Coal in Millions of Tons. 


eae Bee, 1,478 569 908 
A i 1,332 513 818 
es 1,312 531 780 
eee 1,401 590 810 
SR 1,473 651 821 
er 1,468 678 789 
ee 1,157 495 662 
i... ce 1,300 586 714 


It will be seen that although tonnage produced out- 
side of the United States declined from 908,000,000 
to 780,000,000 tons between 1913 and 1915, not only 
was there no increased demand upon the United States 
reflected in our own tonnage returns, but there was 
in fact a decrease recorded in our production, 


Decrease Instead of Gain. 


The tonnage in other countries continued on a 
slightly higher basis during 1916, ’17 and ’18 and 
fell off considerably in 1919. The year 1920 showed 
a small increase over the preceding year, but the total 
was nearly 200,000,000 tons below that for 1913, The 


lapse of a half dozen years has shown no. increase 
in demand for tonnage, but on the contrary a very 
material decrease, 


Probably the result of this slow down in post- 
war production was reflected in the export trade that 
developed at the end of 1919 and continued through 
1920, but, of course, that was altogether a minor 
item, important as it was to some folks, as compared 
with the aggregate curtailment of the world’s output, 
The 1920 figures, 714,000,000 tons, showed a falling 
off of nearly 200,000,000 tons, compared with the 1913 
figures for foreign countries, a small gain for the 
United States and an aggregate for the world equival- 
ent to about a 10 per cent reduction. 


Certainly the showing is, altogether, in considerable 
contrast with the course of affairs in earlier years, 
when the tonnage marched ahead with strong steps 
every year. The question might well be asked, “What 
is the matter with the coal trade?” and some doubt 
may be raised as to whether the miners have not 
pushed matters too far with their continued demands 
for increased pay; the great tonnages of the past 
and the progress of the trade in former years having 
been achieved when cheap fuel was a potent advan- 
tage to our manufacturers, 





Good Time for a Fresh Start. 


The termination of the strikes comes at an oppor- 
tune time for those desirous of entering upon an 
active campaign for business. When Labor Day has 
passed into the background and the vacation season 
has been terminated, there is a natural inclination to 
plunge more actively into business affairs and enter 
heartily into the activities of the fall, —~ 

Favorable weather generally combines with this 
impulse to stimulate affairs in the several weeks en- 
suing before the stormy season sets in. 

On this account it is gratifying to have a supply 
of coal available, limited though it may be for a 
whole, and in planning means for handling same the 
advantages of advertising should not be overlooked. 
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Anthracite Operators and Miners Agree 


Old Wages to Be Continued Until September 1, 


1923, Under Pepper-Reed 


Compromise Plan—Contract Submitted to Miners’ Convention for Ratification. 





Anthracite mining is expected to be resumed next 
Monday as a result of an agreement arrived at by 
the operators and officials of the United Mine Workers 
at a meeting held in Philadelphia last Saturday. The 
old scale of wages and the former working condi- 
tions will be continued for one year, or until Sep- 
tember 1, 1923. 

The fixing of this date was a compromise, the 
operators wanting the agreement to expire the first 
of next April, while the miners desired to extend it 
to April 1, 1924, two years from the date which 
marked the beginning of the present suspension. 

A tri-district convention of anthracite miners met 
at Wilkes-Barre last Wednesday for the purpose of 
ratifying the agreement. While there was some op- 
position among the delegates, it was confidently pre- 
dicted by the union leaders that the insurgent element 
could not hold up ratification for more than a few 
days. It stated, however, that the final vote 
might not be taken until Saturday. 

Announcement that the operators had agreed to 
the compromise plan of Senators Pepper and Reed 
was made last Saturday night following the receipt 
of the following message from President Harding, 
dated September Ist: 


Was 


‘The public interest transcends any partisan 
advantage that you might gain by further 
resistance, I urge you in the name of public 
welfare to accede to the proposal that has 
been advanced by Senators Pepper and Reed.” 


Operators Yield Reluctantly. 


Following the receipt of this communication the 
operators adopted the following resolutions : 

“Whereas, the anthracite coal producing com- 
panies for the last five months have been endeavor- 
ing by every means in their power to secure a down- 
ward revision of wages in the interest of the public 
and the industry, and 

“Whereas the enforced period of non-production 
has created a situation in which the United States 
Government has now intervened in order that coal 
may be produced and the consumer supplied, and 

‘Whereas the President of the United States has 
urgently requested, in the interest and welfare of 
the public, that anthracite coal should be produced, 
and 

‘Whereas Senators Pepper and Reed on August 
29th made a specific proposal for the settlement of 
all matters in controversy, which proposal has the 
endorsement of the President, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that while we are still of the opinion 
that anthracite wages should be reduced and that 
even the present emergency does not justify the con- 
tinuation of the old scale, we, nevertheless, in con- 
formity with the insistent appeals of the President 
of the United States, the Senators from Pennsylvania 
and the public, accept the proposal made by Senators 
Pepper and Reed, as follows: 

“1. The contracts in force March 31, 
be extended to August 31, 1923. 

‘2. The production of coal to begin at once. 

“3. The organization of operators and miners to 
join in a recommendation to Congress that legisla- 
tion be forthwith enacted creating a separate 
Anthracite Coal Commission, with authority to in- 
vestigate and report promptly on every phase of the 
industry. 

“4 The continuance of production after the ex- 
tension date to be upon such terms as the parties 
may agree upon in the light of the report of the 
commission, : 

“And be it further 

“Resolved, that the subcommittee of the General 
Policies Committee of the anthracite operators be 
authorized to enter into an agreement with the officials 

- of the United Mine Workers, embodying the pro- 
posals above quoted.” 


1922, to 


Decisive Victory Claimed by Lewis. 


A statement given out by President Lewis of the 
U. M. W., said in part: 

“The terms of the contract represent a most de- 
cisive victory for the United Mine Workers of 
America and mark the failure of the tremendous 
drive of the operators for a reduction in wages and 
a lowering of the standard of living of the anthracite 
mine workers. The forces arrayed against the mine 
workers were strong and influential and were aided 
by powerful financial and political interests. 

“As the industrial battle progressed it became 
manifest to the operators that they would be un- 
successful in imposing lower wages upon the mine 
workers, a determined effort was made to compel 
the workers to accept the theory of arbitration of 
future wage differences as a substitute for the col- 
lective bargaining between the representatives of both 
sides which prevailed in the past. 

“The representatives of the mine workers set their 
faces against such a proposition, easily recognizing 
that the acceptance of arbitration would in the future 
strip the workers of their collective power and nullify 
the strength of their union. Upon this rock the re- 
cent conference split and the representatives of the 
mine workers were determined to continue the fight 
to any degree rather than yield upon such a fun- 
damental issue. 

“Tn consideration of the importance and the magni- 
tude of these questions, it is, therefore, with pardon- 
able pride that we have participated in the nego- 
tiation of a tentative agreement which will be sub- 
mitted to the anthracite coal workers in convention 
assembled, which maintains the rate of wages without 
change as they existed in the former agreement and 
which does not contain to the least degree commit- 
ment to the arbitration theories espoused by the an- 
thracite coal operators. 

“The agreement will run until September 1, 1923, 
and will expire under conditions most favorable to 
the anthracite workers. 

“The anthracite strike of 1922 will be recorded as 
the longest struggle in the history of the region, The 
great struggle of two decades ago lasted 154 days, 
while the present strike is now in its 157th day. It 
is a remarkable demonstration of the workers’ col- 
lective strength, exercised under adverse conditions 
and against tremendous odds.” 


Railroads Busy Placing Cars. 


Mining companies and railroads began making 
arrangements early this week to resume the pro- 
duction and distribution of anthracite next Monday. 
A note from Hazleton dated last Monday said: 

“Crews spent Sunday and today in moving 
empty coal cars into the coal fields. Since the 
suspension started these cars have been on sidings 
convenient to the region. With the receipt of in- 
formation that an agreement had been reached 
between miners and operators orders to move 
them into the colliery yards were issued. It will 
take several days, however, to fill all the sidings 
at the mines of the region. 

“Qwing to the manner in which the majority of 
the mines in this portion of the coal field have been 
drained by tunnels and the maintenance work properly 
conducted, it is expected that production will be 
under way within a short time after the order to re- 
turn is given.” 

Yet the union refused to let repairmen enter the 
collieries until the agreement was ratified by the 
Wilkes-Barre agreement, and this may cause some 
delay in getting them in shape to produce a normal 
output. 


Great Britain’s coal output for the week ended 
August 26th shows a slight decline compared with 
that of the preceding week, being reported at 
5,148,000 tons, or 10,000 tons less than for the 
week of August 19th. 
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Cincinnati Notes 





A, M. Black, formerly of the Dickinson Coal C 
has accepted a position with the Winifrede Coal 3 


George S. Payne, secretary of the Blue Ash Co 
Co., spent Labor Day with his brother in Indian 


L. H. Stone, vice-president and general nia 
of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., isin Detroit th 
week. 

D. C. Campbell, president of the D. C. Camm. 
Coal Co., Atlanta, Ga., visited in (nena ( 
Friday. 

Dick Osborne, formerly with the Roth Coal C 
has accepted a connection with the American Inlai 


* & Export Coal Co, 


Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal C 
spent a portion of last week in the West view 
coal districts. 


R. R. Rogers, of the Rogers-Elkhorn Coal ¢ 
Virgie, Ky., took a look in on the Cincinnati cc 
market on Thursday. 

B. L. Keeney, general sales manager of the Midd 
West Coal Co., is looking after business for his cor 
pany in Michigan this week. ; 

R. A. Dickson, of the Raleigh Coal & Coke C 
spent a portion ‘of last week in central Kentuck 
which was formerly his home. 


Miss Eva Leanon, of the Kanawha-Knox C 
Co., is spending a two weeks’ vacation at Bucke 
Lake, a popular Ohio resort, 


T. L. Young, president of the Wallins Creek Ci 
Co., Louisville, spent a portion of this week a | 
Cincinnati offices of the company. 3 

T. J. Roberts, of the Mahan-Jellico Coal ¢ 
Pineville, Ky., and J. C. Callihan, of a | 
were visitors to Cincinnati on Friday. 

John A, Emslie, of the Boone Coal Co., and” 
Heitzman, of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., 4 ‘ 
Si up to northern Michigan this week. 


_E. Houston, president of the Houston Coal ¢ 

Ps last week for New York, where he will t 
passage for a trip of two months through Europ 
J. A. Greene, president of the Matthew Addy 
is just back from a vacation trip to the Fre 

River district of Canada, where he goes every 

for fishing and hunting. 


J. H. Martin, president of the Kanawha-Knox C 
Co., motored up to Orchard Island last week, acco 
panied by his son, who is just out of the Cul 
Military School and will enter Pennsylvania U 
versity this month. ; ; ‘ 

W. I. Donnelly, secretary and treasurer a 
Logan & Karawha Coal Co., and his brother, 
Donnelly, of the Houston Coal Co., are motor! 
through to Clark’s Lake in Northern Michigan 
a vacation season. a 


The Dickinson Coal Co. is closing its ve 





















the Neave Building. George S, Calder, who 
been in charge for about five years will make a! 
coal connection after his return from Nortli 
Michigan, where he has gone for a vacatio 
several weeks. 


John A. Kelley, vice-president; G. M. Ang 
sales manager; E. E. Longstreth, Indianapol ve 
AGED shoals Walker, Detroit manager, and — 
West, Chicago representative of the Main I 
Creek Coal Co., visited the Cincinnati office” te) 
company on Thursday. 7 

L. H. Babbitt is back to Cincinnati again 
charge of the office of the Fort Dearbo : 
Co., after serving on the distribution comm! 
at Charleston. He visited Chicago last 1% 
E. B. Hess, who was in charge here if 
absence, returned to his former duties at Bluetie 


Protests against the passage of the Winslow 
to give the Government control of the coal situa 
were wired to Washington last week by Jam i 
Reilly, president of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
merce. Mr. Reilly, who is general mann [ 
Queen City Coal Co., urged’ that the coal busitit ; 
left to the coal men. Other Cincinnati protes 
the same effect were sent. 


*. 
* 
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New York Notes | 





An appraisal of the estate of the late William 
yckhill Potts indicates aggregate value of 
10,000. 


W. F. Armstrong, of Robinson, Haydon & Co., 
turned Tuesday from a two weeks’ vacation in 
» Adirondacks. 


[The Shamokin Valley Coal Sales Corporation, of 
ich F. M. Crossman is president, has moved from 
| West 36th street to 1457 Broadway. 


3. M. Fast, Springfield, Mass., is discontinuing his 
1 office and engaging in hydro-electrical develop- 
nt work with H. D. Walbridge & Co., 14 Wall 
eet. 


Joward C. Matlack has resigned as president of 
Gano Moore Coal Mining Co., Inc., 44 Beaver 
et. He has also retired as a director of the cor- 
ation, 


ohn E. De Bergh, formerly manager of the New 
rk office of the Continental Coal Co., is now asso- 
ed with F. D. Colby, whose office is in the Grand 
itral Terminal Building, 


. survey of 11,613 one and two-family houses in 
joklyn recently made revealed the fact that only 
7 had any fuel in their bins. This totaled 2,508 
, OF an average of about two tons to each house. 


\rthur R. Knott, for several years past New 
sey salesman for the Garfield & Proctor Coal 
, is now associated with the George E. Dunn 
il Co., of 90 West street, and will cover the 
1e territory as in his previous connection. 


he Avers Fuel Corporation, with 200,000 shares 
>ommon stock, no par value, and paid-in capital 
$25,000, was granted articles of incorporation at 
any this week. R. B. Avers is head of the new 
prise, which has offices at 40 Rector street, this 


V. P. Ferguson has become associated with the 
ustrial Coal & Coke Corporation, to take charge 
raffic and sales of the New York office. Mr. Fer- 
m was until recently with Dexter & Carpenter, 


previous to that was for several years with W. 
Marshall & Co. 


eorge A. Drake, who had been identified with the 
| bituminous trade for the last 25 years, died at 
tistown, N. J., on Wednesday of this week: He 
about 60 years of age and had been. in failing 
th for several months. His most recent connec- 
was with the Seaboard Coal Co., of 25 Broad 
ati 


is reported that the New York Central Rail- 
1 has decided to substitute oil for coal at its 
ikers power-house, the largest plant supplying 
er for train operation in its electrified zone. 
installation of oil burners will be begun at 
», it is stated, and will be in the nature of an 
sriment. 


T. Akin, of the Akin-Denison Co., retail dealers 
few Bedford, Mass., stopped over in New York 
a day or two this week upon his return from 
ype on the President Garfield. Mr. Akin went 
7 in June and in the course of his travels visited 
and, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
‘and several other countries. 


| additional telephone has been installed in the 
' of Barton M. Croll, general agent of the 
idelphia & Reading Railway’s freight department, 
te Woolworth Building, and the numbers have 
changed to Barclay 1516 and 1517. An addi- 
I clerk has also been employed to assist F. W. D. 
lard, the chief clerk of the office. 


venteen steamers arrived in New York last week 
97,730 tons of British coal, compared with the 
ous week’s total of 20 ships, carrying 115,361 
' August imports of British coal through the 
of New York were about 375,000 tons. Esti- 
1 total for all ports since June 1 is 750,000 tons, 
Sive of the tonnage received this week. 


* 


fuel Administrator Woodin: has cancelled the 
; order for 100,000 tons of Pocahontas and New 
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River coal, which was to have been shipped by water 
to New York and distributed among the smaller class 
of public utilities and other classes of consumers. 
Shippers refused to supply this tonnage at the old 
Hoover price of $3.50, but demanded the new price of 
$4.50. The order was cancelled partly on this account, 
Mr. Woodin said, but he also indicated that the state 
Was not going into the coal business unless compelled 
to do so, 


Tenants of offices on the west side of the White- 
hall Building recently had the opportunity to watch 
the unloading of a 6,000-ton cargo of British coal 
from a steamer tied at one of the piers opposite 
the building. The coal was hoisted by the ship’s 
winches, wheeled to the rail and dumped down 
chutes leading to barges. Four crews work simul- 
taneously at four hatches. At the next slip was a 
sea-going barge discharging a cargo of southern coal. 
Just at present the local trade has a cosmopolitan 
character which was lacking until a few months ago. 


| Buffalo Notes | 


J. S. Hamilton, general northern sales agent of the 
Lehigh Coal Sales Co., goes this week on an automo- 
bile trip to New England. 

The Weaver Coal Co.’s golf tournament is still off, 
but the arrangements for entertaining the Toronto 
players next week have been made. 

Anthony Grasso, formerly with Whitney & Kem- 
merer, has taken the management of the Buffalo 
branch of the Valley Coal Co. of DuBois, Pa., lately 
opened in the new Lafayette Building. 








Some improvement was shown late last month in the 
receipts of soft coal by lake from Ohio ports, but 
vessel men say that the lack of cars will prevent much 
recovery. The amount received last month was only 
35,900 tons, making 869,310 tons for the season to 
September. 


There is a move under way to throw off the pre- 
payment of freight on coal to Canada, as the money 
there is now up to par. Jobbers say that Canada is 
making a mistake in refusing to buy coal when it is 
to be had. A car shortage will mean more there 
than it will to us. 


The Chamber of Commerce has received copies of 
the memorandum issued by Eugene C. Hultman, fuel 
administrator of Massachusetts, advising the mixture 
of bituminous with anthracite for household use. 
Some Buffalonians are already buying West Virginia 
coal for this purpose. 

The two natural gas wells being sunk by the city 
are now down about 600 feet, close to the sand that 
usually holds the deep-well gas supply. The city 
gas companies may be forced into a uniform price of 
60 cents for either natural or manufactured gas, which 
will make it available for heating purposes. 

Harry Yates has spent some time at the County Fair 
at Hamburg, where he took prizes on his fine horses. 
He has now gone to the Rochester horse show to look 
after the exhibition of fine saddle horses.. Charles 
Pierson, Jr., manager of the Francis mine of the 
Punxsutawney Coal Mining Co., was in charge of 
the horse show ring at the Hamburg Fair. 


Soft coal will save the day so far as warmth is 
concerned, but the public generally will welcome 
a liberal supply of anthracite. 


A Successful Business Woman. 


Mrs. M. W. Cahill, head of the Long Island Fuel 
Corporation, which operates a chain of coal yards 
at Lynbrook, Freeport, Rockville Center and Laurel- 
ton, handling about 75,000 tons of coal annually, was 
recently given a write-up in the South Shore Press. 
Mrs. Cahill, who was formerly Mrs. W. P. W. Haff. 
Sr., inherited the business upon Mr. Haff’s death a 
few years ago and has conducted it with marked suc- 
cess since then. 

“The small things in business are the ones that 
count, I have found,’ Mrs. Cahill told the reporter 
who interviewed her. “I have saved money by super- 
vising the small details. That is the training a woman 
gets in her home. The buying of the foodstuffs, pay- 
ing the household bills, watching the water, gas, elec- 
tricity and telephone accounts. This I have found 
to be just as important in the coal business as it was 
in the home. 

“In one of the yards I have cut the overhead ex- 
pense over $4,000, and this was done without reducing 





wages. Again I mention that the little things count.” 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has resumed opera- 
tions at its Davidson plant, in the Connellsville 


region, which has been idle since March, 1921. 





In anticipation of continued heavy traffic, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged for 115 new 
locomotives of the heaviest type. One hundred 
of these will be built at the Baldwin works and 
the other 15 at the company’s Altoona shops. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Growing coal organization selling good an- 
thracite coal, both steam and prepared sizes, 
and also mining its own coal, seeks an experi- 
enced salesman having established clientele in 
Long Island, Brooklyn and Jersey territory. 
Address Box S 10, care of Saward’s Journal. 














FOR SALE—Product of good washery on 
Lackawanna at Scranton, about seven cars a 
day. W. H. Blight, 612 Hulett Building, 
Elmira, N. Y. 





CHARCOAL 


Powdered or Granulated—$2 per Cwt. 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pigs, 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine di- 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweetener. 
Nothing better. Highly recommended 
by all farming authorities. For sale by 


E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations bought or 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. 


Philadelphia 


STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 





a 
. 
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ILLINOIS WAGE AGREEMENT 


The wage agreement for Illinois mines, effective as of April 1, 1920 fo1 
two years, was executed and signed May 20, 1920, and again signed August 
22, 1922, for a continuation until March 31, 1923. Following are the pick wage 
rates in the several districts of the state: 

The prices for pick mined coal, per ton of 2,000 pounds, throughout the State 
of Illinois, shall be as follows: 

First District. 
Streator, Cardiff, Clark City, Fairbury and associated mines, including 
Toltica thick Veitt «cc c's ove cineca ects Cele RRR MOIEG eles «he 0 ele 'o)e “elets aimntstenetatietet stats 17 
(Matter of clay parting at Streator referred for local settlement. ) 
Third vein and associated mines, including third vein at Streator, including 


twenty-four inches of brushing... 21... ccs cis... eee e ese ssecesccnee 1037 
Wilmington and associated mines, including Bloomington thin vein, in- 

cluding ‘brushing 5... sec tee eet « > + +» o> sei als eresie ieee 1.42 
Cherry, Bureau County, Middle Vein (Saint Paul Coal Company)...... 117 
Blocmington. thick “vein 22...) e eee = + +e steele eee 132 
Pontiac, including twenty-four inches of brushing.............+++. ote LAS 
Pontiac top’ Veith. o.cbs siyeelerniele oie RESPONSE 6 + «ote Sielete soe iviaiaier ioe 1.17 
Marseilles osccccice cos os wlsss vere a drcleun ete ciel nee RREMEE EES v0 cha sl cheliehere elelote tate nieretanete 1.68 
Morris, long wall, Wilmington conditions!..2...........-.ssss-+s-r= ue 1.59 
Morris, room “and! ‘pillansc.o. us ceneeeeI © © ove ctetcietetelods iets ete seers 1.74 
Seneca, long wall (see local agreement) Merermer .- «-..« o)s\ acti oreleiaiala 1e52 
Cornell, long wall, third vein conditions.............-.4cesseeseces psy) 
Cornell, room and pillar. 7, Aye seine iit is) sv he ee rere 1-25 


Second District. 
Danville, Westville, Grape Creek and associated mines Vermilion County. 1.08 


Third District. 


Springfield, Dawson and) associated sanitiesmmneea. « .« «tdsiiieeet dea eeiiener $1.87 
Lincoln. and--Nianticy... ; <i ssu.ccle eee enn: « « s soutien meme Taz 
Colfax occ an celle She onan cece oft STOR Te REE eo rene oo 0s aisha penelte  eteieeaie ne isenee faerie 1.12 


Fourth District. 


Mines on the_C. & A., south of Springfield, to and including Carlinville; 
including Taylorville, Pana, Tower Hill, Litchfield, Hillsboro, Witt 


(Paisley), Divernon Pawnee, Nokomis and Kincaid...............++. $1.08 
Assumption, long wall, including twenty-four inches of brushing....... 1.34 
Moweaqua, room and “pillar = 7oise seers «=o + oo ieee ent Perera ills 
Decatur; long, wall), present scondition emer ws << <ilcceete eles ral veterans 1.23 
Decatur, ‘room ‘and. pillarsn.-:peene eee, «cee Bese Seo ot 1.17 


Fifth District. 
Glen Carbon, Belleville and associated mines, to and including Percy, Pinck- 


neyville, Wallisvalle” and SNashvaillenser. gamers «.. «cis « teleieie eeetene vieteetetereiatate $1.08 

Coal five feet and tindersy. coe ce sort OI © « « oeiaelnenttips cts seine terete 1.13 
Sixth District. 

DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval, Centralia and associated mines......... $1.04 

Salem and Kinmundy ..... scpnitin’s aca» qiatgieitl s\«'s (Gest hale arieee teint peat 1.09 


Mt. Vernon sc cave « nicc.aceeee o Poe cist REET», olatete toilette RES gee tee 1.09 

Jackson .Cotnty |... ac «sleeps eects ct Ee =o. sin Cite ne eee 1.04 
All coal five feet and under, five cents extra per ton. 

Lower Bench, Jackson County, for shipping mines, miners to carry 


14 inches of brushing®:).78iccn eeeneies: © Gi oclalels tee cslenee ts cates totats ale ibaby 
Saline, White iand (Gallating @ountyaueneeeee oo. eee eee eer 1.04 
Williamson and. Franklin (Goumnty see. -c ocean ne 1.04 

Eighth District. 
Fulton and Peoria Cos., thin or lower coal (Third Vein conditions).. 1.37 
Glinton and’ Peoria CountiestiNio. 5 Vieiine <i eeeeeeeere 115 
Astoria No. 5 Vein (Fulton and Peoria County conditions)........ 1315 
Fulton.and_ Peoria//County Now Oui elmer... itl elena nee eee 1.24 
Gilchrist, Wanlock, Cable and Sherrard and Silvis Mines at Ellisville 1.19 
Kewanee, Ethetly and “Wyomlingi sgmeee.- «+ -cclies asaieivieistelersvaiets a eet 
Pekin; :shipping-mines/ jon] yews meee = «) 2- oi hat tees fates tea evan 1s 


Ninth District. 


Mount Olive, Staunton, Gillespie, Benld, Sorento, Coffeen and Worden, 

and mines on the Vandalia line as far east as and including Smithboro, 

and on the B. & O. S. W..as tar. eastiassbeckemeyer. .1.<sicjebiswisietsieretareietd L 
Coal -five: feet and) unders (p.m os olin on +c iaisiereeretersiiers ersteraes tes} 


The following is the scale for inside and outside day labor. 


Inside and Outside Day Wage Scale. 
Tenth. The inside and outside day wage scale shall be as follows: 


Mine exatniners, day /onenicht: nee anemone: cle uele-|- facie ere ee lepaiees $8.04 
Tracklay-ers.. «5..)285. 3. hone | ee eee te ye ayaa le Oe ae ie OE ee 7.50 
Tracklayers’ ‘helpers <i. hic. sess eee oS Sco e sie 2, oe ee erate 7.25 


Boy trappers, spraggers, couplers and switch throwers employed 
elsewhere than at bottom of shaft or on mechanical haulage after 


coupled! thereto . Sciece sie me cle Bee Me MMT cracls 0d once ok ole 5 oteohe altcue uray epee eee 4,00 
Couplers getting $1.57 under. agreement effective April 1, 1916, now 

to receive, Per Gays. deca © eee REE tore (el Stsio\e\ayais sors oto lal eevamenerame near ie 4.00 
Boy trappers, spraggers and couplers getting $1.64 under agreement 

effective April 1, 1916, now to receive, per day..................5 4.59 


Spraggers, couplers and switch throwers, either at bottom of shaft 
or on mechanical haulage after coupled thereto, to, receive $1.35 per 
day more than rates paid October 31, 1919. 


Pick mining over 134 inch screen per 100 bushels....... 5.60 
Yardage in entriessi.: 0. ie. a0. 2 sen eee eee 1.865 
Screen coal to be paid on basis of percentage of screenings. ; 
Drawing pillars by pick in gas seam..... Not less than .85% 
Drawing pillars in splint seam........... IT ings ANY 

No yardage to be paid in air ways, following entries or break-throug 
where the width exceeds 15 feet. * 
Graduated Scale for Gas and Splint Seams. ; 

a Machine Loading. Gas Splint Machine Loading. Gas 5p 

4 ft. and overs. eto 63 .64 3 ft. 3in. to3 ft.6in.. .70% 7 


3 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 9 in.. .68 .69 





Bottomitcagwersa.. 5 cimrems shoei «sla « abeeer types een ctct al atettie siete ae aaa $7. 
IBS eh d) fee oes Cn OO SAA aes oko 7 
Tripriders and grippers: . i... ...- stents wan ome she ll 7 
Water haulers and machine haulers...............2-2+0++==- 5 eee Z 
Timbermen, where such are employed ............ 5.2.0, sug Ww 
Pipemen for compressed air plants .........--.+2+-+ee+eessteeee ae 4 
Brushers in long wall mines, Third Vein and Wilmington fields..... a 
Other company men, long wall mines, Third Vein and Wilmington — 
field... cscos scuv als slow va GRiateleo oo slbielayn els aye ele Yise kite an 1 
Shot firers, per hour ....cscecs- secs ecne eee cee 5alep ie esi sena nn of 
All. other inside day labor. .22.....5...- 000000 ore + les utes 7 


The scale wages now being paid outside day labor at the — 
various mines in this State shall be the wage scale for that class 
of labor during the life of this agreement, with a minimum of 
$6.86 per day. Firemen and stokers shall receive $7.25. 


KANAWHA WAGE SCALE 


Following is the wage scale, made retroactive to August 16, that y 
posted at all Kanawha mines that declined to settle with the union offici 
under the so-called “Cleveland plan.” It is the same that was in effect 
April 1, when the nation-wide strike was called, and is on the same basis 
that adopted in the Cleveland conference: 


The wages provided for in the contract are: 


Scale of Prices—Basis—Ton, 2,000 Pounds—Run of Mine. 
Kanawha Thick Vein Nos. 1 and 2 Seams. 


Pick mining... i... 222s Fee 2c 5 sc scicteieie a» ole epee a $0.94% 
Pick mining, Powelton Seam............. <o aoe valsi oegter nea 1H 
Vardage in entries and breakthroughs between entries...... 1.49% 
Machine loading in rooms...../i....... .sueme “Pt Pe stot 

os ss in entries, breakthroughs in entries and 

room necks 44... «0.272 ost eee 69 

Machine cutting in both rooms and entries..............+. 1478 1 
Machine cutting turret and arc wall................-s. 08% 


Drawing pillars by pick in the gas seams shall be left to local adjustment 
the operators and miners interested, but the rate agreed upon for said draw: 
of pillars, shall in no case be less than 85.5 cents per net ton run of mine. 

No yardage is to be paid in air ways following entries, or breakthrous 
where the width exceeds fifteen feet. 


Kanawha Hard Coal No. 5 Seam. 


Pick mining 0.2... syete.saens ovens gn ieee sete $0.96%4 
Yardage in pick entries and breakthroughs between entries. . 1.64% 
Machine loading in rooms: .... 00... scr. eee 64 i . 
in entries and breakthroughs in entries ' 
and room necks 2... ...cnses co aicln soe Serco eee 70% 
Machine cutting in rooms ..3.-. 0.2. . sec. siete 144 
st s in entries and breakthroughs between 
entries and room necks: 3.2.0... 00 Jou eee aA 
Machine cutting turret and are wall... 7. .cemeeeee eee 09% 











Screened coal to be paid on basis of percentage of screenings. 


Drawing pillars by pick in the splint seams shall be left to local adjus 
by the operators and miners interested, but the rate agreed upon for said dré 
ing of pillars shall in no case be less than 91%4 cents per net ton run of mine. 


Coalburg Seam. 


Pick) mining’ ..c% cc > + ole viet «i eloie ol ciate ieee 1.02 
Yardage pick entries. ...... cscs + sic 9 ee 1.86 
Machine loading ropms..:....0..- «23 eee eee 69 3/10 
Machine loading entries and room neck..............- 7598 
Machine cutting rooms..........-...0- 44: e eee 15a 
Machine cutting entries and room neck............-..: 16% 
Machine cutting turret and arc wall...°..)).smtaseeeree 10 


' Raymond City Seam. 


3 ft. 9 in. to 4 ft....... .65%4° 66% 3 ft. to.3 fti3 inmeaee 7 oe 


Machine cutting below four feet shall be increased three-quarter 
per ton for each three inches, in accordance with graduated scale. {| 
Graduated scale applies to all seams, except those based on Coal’ 


Inside Labor, Per Hour. iy a ; 
Drivers, single mule.......... 86 Greasers. 2). ¢00issisuiaenn en ie 
Drivers, two mules........... 88 Trappers. ».. d's)». = see 
Track> layerse ..as =i. cere ie 88 Spraggers and couplers...... E 
Track layers’ helpers........ .84 All other inside day labor...— 
Slate shooters tn jrasesutecierier: 85 Motor and machine runners.. # 


Old men trappers....¢.. semi 


pat 
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Bids $22 for Ton of Pea. 


Odd tales are told of the sale of coal under 
rious conditions that indicate the special value 
aching to a supply at the ‘present time. At 
recent auction sale, held under the auspices of 

estate, one ton of pea coal was sold to a 
oving picture theatre owner for $22 after lively 
iding, following a period of limited compe- 
ion for paintings, furniture and tapestry. With 
charge of $3 for cartage, it is thought that the 
le established a new high level for pea coal 
reabouts. 


Don’t Like Innovations. 


One of the papers devoted in part to railroad af- 
fairs calls attention to the fact that although the New 
York Central some years ago introduced the plan of 
selling Pullman tickets at the same window, the Penn- 
sylvania has only recently put the system in force at 
its station in New York. 

The question is asked why did it take years to dis- 
cover that such a thing was obvious. We think the 
explanation can readily be given. In all probability, 
when some one who observed that the scheme worked 
well in the New York Central station submitted the 


Te WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


‘Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 
1181 Grand St. and Newtown 
Telephone 2504 Stagg > os Phere 
SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 163 6th St. and G Canal 
Telephone 4900 South bi beoro 
FAR ROCKAWAY pe ee RANCH 
Clinton St. and Jamaica Ba 
Telephone 761 Fer Rockaway nae brine f 
CEDARHURST (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


AIRMON 













Yard and Pockets 


Yard and Pockets 


Yard and Pockets 






ANTHRACITE: 


COLBERT—RED ASH SHAMOKIN, P. R. R. 
MAPLEDALE—INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH 
KATHERINE ANTHRACITE—RED ASH 
HUDSON—HARD WHITE ASH 
CAMBRIDGE—WHITE ASH 
CRESMONT—FREE BURNING 


Specialists—Anthracite Steam Sizes 


H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO., Ine, 913.215 south 


ECONOMY DOMESTIC 


matter to the Pennsylvania officials, all the resources 
of the company were devoted to proving that it was 
impossible; not impracticable, but impossible. 

We have sometimes said, with a degree of exag- 
geration, it is true, that if the ability that railroad 
officials show in demonstrating that innovations can- 
not be made were devoted to positive details of man- 
agement, nearly every road in the country could pay 
annual dividends of 10 per cent. But joking aside, 
it is quite remarkable how many propositions are 
frowned on by officials at the outset, only to be quietly 
taken up later on. 


SHAKER SCREENS 


Are the result of years of experience in the design and 
manufacture of Coal handling equipment for every purpose. 


Here are a few of the many time-saving and labor-saving 
features that you as an operator cannot afford to overlook. 


1—Low Power Consumption 

2—Crank Shaft Drive (Instead of eccentrics) 

3—Careful Balancing of the two Screen sections 

4—-Self Cleaning Screen Plates 

5—Bevel Nose Discharge—insuring uniform feed of the coal 
6—Rocker Suspension 


Let us send full particulars about FAIRMONT Shaker 


Screens and the complete line of Fairmont Tipple Equipment. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 


FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 











GENERAL OFFICE 


Broad Street., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BITUMINOUS: 


KEATIN B VEIN COAL 
JOHNSTOWN SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA, BROAD TOP SMOKELESS 
SUTHERLAND, PRESTON CO., W. VA. 
MIDDLE CREEK, LOW SULPHUR GAS COAL 


WEST VIRGINIA GAS COAL 
THOURON—FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS COAL 


342 Madison Ave., New York—Miller Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 

















FOUNDED 1835 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 


HEILNER & SON 








Inc. 





YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





143 LIBERTY STREET, 


Daily Capacity 2,000 tons 





S. H. Murdock 


Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 













Haess 
60 Wall Street,, New Y 


Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 





the accelerator 


ADVERTISE 


Pennsylvania Office: 


St. Marys, Pa. 





Hastings, faster G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. 


Vice-President and General Sales Agent 





Lambert, enna 


Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The SHaeernat Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


neral Sales Office: Canada Office: 


1204 Prudential Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y.. Hamilton, Ont. 


J. D. Fergusen, 
Sales Agent 


G. H. Jones, 
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STUDY YOUR TRADE 





Success Depends in Large Measure Upon 


Having Correct Information. 


The following letter from F. W. Saward, editor 
of Sawarp’s JoURNAL, appeared in the current issue 
of the Bulletin of the New York State Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association: 

My Dear Mr. Woodside: / 

Have read with interest your article in current 
issue of the Bulletin, in which you refer to the fact 
that you have takea the opportunity on numerous 
occasions to draw the attention of your members to 
the facts to be derived from their trade papers. I 
note that you stated as your belief that no merchant 
in any line can meet a full measure of success with- 
out keeping abreast of the times,-:and, this being the 


case, it is cer.ainly most advantageous for the retail 
coal man to devote his time and attention to trade 
literature. 

The circumstances of the trade are such that in 


but a few communities is the domestic trade handled 
by the retail coalman in excess of two tons per 
capita. In fact, this figure is reached, I believe, 
only in Northern New York and other communi- 
ties having a long winter season. 

As a result each dealer in coal outside of the 
more substantial cities and towns is apt to handle 
but a small amount, particularly in the more quiet 
months of the year, and is apt to conclude that being 
a small dealer he does not need to keep in close 
touch with the trade. 

But I think it can be said that the small dealer 
is more in need of information from papers than the 
for the dealer of great tonnage handling 
catered to by the wholesale interests 
that his patronage, has such personal acquaint- 
ances in various sections, has such time and occasion 
for business trips, that he can keep in-better personal 
the market than the small dealer can 
do. 


Big Men Well Posted. 


large dealer, 
capacity is so 


seek 


contact with 


undertake to 


Yet despite these facts, we generally find that it 
is the large dealer who is the most careful student 
of trade data, adding to his information steadily and 
tending to become a larger and larger factor in the 
trade, while the small dealer who pursues a less en- 
lightened course is apt to diminish in trade impor- 
tance. 

“Haven't got time,’ is one reason for the small 
dealer not giving attention to trade literature, but 
why should not the obtaining of information be as 
large a part of the business as sending out the monthly 
bills? 


Perhaps the country dealer has actually no time to 
read personally all that is in the papers, but neither 
has the large town dealer whose travels and engage- 
ments may keep him out of the office half the business 
hours of the week. He has someone charged with 
the responsibility of watching for important items 
and so learns what concerns him. 

Why should not the small dealer who does not 
have an office man to do this for him let some mem- 
ber of his family read the papers for him? Many 
a dealer expects to have his son succeed him in the 
coal trade. Why not let the boy gain a knowledge 
of the business and help father at the same time by 
going through one or more trade papers each week 
and marking the items or articles which he thinks 


will prove of interest? 
If there is an opportunity at all for such work 
being done in the office, that is desirable, for the 


clerk or bookkeeper who is encouraged to extend his 
store of information will prove all the more valuable 
as an assistant. 

These suggestions show how ill-founded is the 
“no-time’’ excuse and certainly the expense excuse 
that is sometimes heard cannot be important to any- 
one doing even 1,500 tons a year, for all of the trade 
papers are moderate in cost and one advantage based 
on information secured will pay annual subscriptions 
many times over. 


The State Fuel Administration of Massachusetts 
has informed the Fuel Distributor that it will require 
no further supplies of emergency coal. 


imme 


Fe 








To Exhibit Model Plant. 


Carver, Macomber & West, Inc., coaling plant 
engineers of Boston, are exhibiting a complete 
working model of a modern coaling plant at the 
New York State retail coal dealers’ convention 
at Richfield Springs this week. 

This company exhibited this working model at 
the New England retail coal dealers’ association 
convention at Springfield, Mass., last March and it 
was viewed by the coal dealers with great interest. 


This model is complete in every detail and shows 





at a glance the complete operation of unloadit 
cars and elevating to the top of the pocket, di 
tributing and filling the pocket,-and drawing frd 
the pocket to trucks. 

A visit to the exhibit of Carver, Macomber | 
West, Inc., at this convention where the mod 
will be shown will be well worth the time of 
coal dealers visiting the convention. 

Alexander Macomber, of the firm of Coat 
Macomber & West, Inc., is to read a paper at th 


convention on “Modern and Efficient Methods — 
Coal Handling.” | 








Small Chance to Convict. 


Many papers are playing up to the disorders of 
the recent past, listing the various outrages with 
which union labor has been identified in connection 
with the coal and railroad strikes, and calling for 
the prosecution of offenders. 

We think, however, that there will have to be a 
wonderful change in public sentiment before anything 
is accomplished in that direction. Dozens of times 
locomotive engineers have been pit on trial because 
of accidents caused by their carelessness, absolute 
disregard of rules and running by signals, but never, 
we believe, has a conviction been secured. It is only 
necessary for the counsel for the defense to say that 
his client is a workingman, and that if the company 
had not allowed a train to be on the track ahead of 
him, he would not have run into it, and an acquittal 
promptly follows. 

It is always the company that is to blame, and con- 
sequently those who may be arrested in connection 
with any of these outrages have only to put forth 
similar pleas to secure their release. We surmise 
none of them regard the prospect of prosecution very 
seriously, union funds being available for counsel fees. 





Is it possible the U. M. W. may go so far in 
causing recurring coal famines and high prices that 
the public will demand a letting down of the immi- 
gration bars, which at present are limiting the in- 
flux of European labor? -There are thousands of coal 
miners in Europe who would be glad to work under 
American conditions and their acceptance as mine 
workers would do much to change the aspect of 
affairs. 


Following the resumption of mining in Nova 
Scotia, after the strike, 98,000 tons of coal were 
shipped by water from Sydney last week. 


A Mild War. : 


The JouRNAL was one of the few papers devo 
to business interests that persistently claime 
that the so-called war in Mingo County, and ot 
difficulties allied therewith down in West Virgin 
about a year ago, did not amount to much from 
military standpoint. The circumstances are f 
called to mind by an-article written for one of tl 
New York Sunday papers by a former sold 
who tells of a trip he made to the so-called “we 
zone” in order to enjoy once more the Lb U 
he had on the battlefields of France. 

The West Virginia trouble did not amount | 
much from his standpoint, and in ‘conclusion : 
compares the seven casualties, following what w 
were led to believe was a week of contit 
battling, with the loss of life in New Yorl 
Chicago during the same length of time throws 
various encounters with the police, and throus 
other homicides, to say nothing of the 
from accidents in the large cities. 7 


Contributes $1.00 to Conscience Fun 


Harry McCoy, superintendent of a mine 
Twin Branch, W. Va., has received the follox 
letter from a conscience-stricken coal miner: 





you with many confessions I enclose $1.00 to pa 


for them.” { 
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Steamship Fuel Corporation 
ANTHRACITE — ~~ BITUMINOUS 


SCRANTON POCOHANTAS 
WYOMING NEW RIVER 

SOMERSET 
— CLEARFIELD 
SCHUYLKILL 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NORFOLK, VA. 





GENERAL OFFICE: 
33 RECTOR STREET, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 6120 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 558 McCormick Bldg. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL scant ane: 


H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 


























MINES AT CLINTON, IND. CAPACITY; 730 TONS PER DAY sth VEIN HF. FILER, Tressurer. 
INLAND COAL COMPANY ARGYLE COAL COMPANY MOUNTAIN COAL COMPANY 
South Fork District, Cambria County, Penna., low volatile coals 
KEYSTONE COAL & COKE CO. LATROBE CONNELLSVILLE C. & C. CO. ACME GAS COAL CO. 


Westmoreland and Clarion County, Penna., gas and steam coals; unexcelled for producer gas, open hearth, heating furnaces, 
puddling, ceramics, lime burning, etc.; Keystone and Latrobe standard furnace foundry, crushed cokes. 


GENERAL OFFICES, HUFF BUILDING, GREENSBURG, PA. 











Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. unke uilding, Harrisburg, Penna. ontinenta uilding, Baltimore, Md. 
OFFICES: Colonial Building, Nae Tievea ts Pane Balding Heke Bones. Rocketellor Bundine! Gatees, Ohio 
Philadelphia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Buffalo 
Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICE BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Anthracite MINERS Bituminous 








CORPORATION 
EXPORT BUNKERS COA L ALL RAIL 
BALTIMORE 26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








CAMPBELL, PEACOCK & KINZER, Inc. 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


General Offices: Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, 30 Church Street BOSTON, MASS., Coastwise Coal Co., 113 State St. SYRACUSE, N. Y., Post Standard Building 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, F. A. Routh & Son, Board of Trade Building 








O’REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 
Shippers 


ANTHRACITE COAL BITUMINOUS 


Weightman Bldg. Philadelphia 


COKE 
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| Fairmont Notes 


Robert Talbott, a local coal operator, is back 
from a trip to Somerset, Pa. . 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president, Hutchinson Coal Co., 
spent the week-end at Deer Park, Md. 

The C. E. Watson Coal Co., Morgantown, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Robert H. Robinson, a coal operator. of Monon- 
gahela City, Pa., was here on a business trip recently. 

W. F. Foster, formerly of the Rich Creek Coal 
Co., has joined the office force of the Brady-Warner 
Coal ‘Corporation. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., has returned from a two months’ trip to Denver 
and Colorado Springs. 

J. A. Clark, of the Clark coal interests, Fairmont, 
has returned from a several weeks’ stay at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md. 

The Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co. has awarded a 
contract for the erection of 27 houses at its Chesa- 
peake mine, near Barrackville. 

Clarence Delmar Robinson, president of the Robin- 
son Coal Co., Fairmont, severely sprained his right 
ankle in a fall on Sunday. 

Joseph W. Reed, director of the safety department, 
Consolidation Coal Co., was in Detroit last week to 
attend the convention of the National Safety Council. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, spent the week- 
end at Mountain Lake Park, Md. 

R. M. Hite, of the Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Fairmont, is on an auto trip to points along the 
St. Lawrence River in New York State and to 
Toronto. 

William Colborn, who had been connected with the 
Pemberton C, & C. Co., Beckley, W. Va., as mine 
superintendent, underwent an operation at a local 
hospital last week. It is reported that Colborn and 
associates will organize a coal company at Beckley 
at a later date. 

The transportation committee of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association met in Clarks- 
burg on September lst. Plans were made for a con- 
ference with B. & O. officials in Baltimore this week. 
One of the difficulties has been to move coal over the 
Allegheny mountains, east of Grafton. 

Among the coal companies that were chartered at 
Charleston in the past few months were these: 
Vester Coal Co., Morgantown, $25,000; Irving Coal 
Co., Clarksburg, $50,000; Herrington Coal Co., Cass- 
ville, $5,000; Metro Coal Co., Morgantown, $25,000; 
Greer Coal Co., Morgantown, $300,000; Moke Co- 
operative Coal Co., Clarksburg, $300,000; the Rich- 
land Brooke Coal Co., Wheeling, $25,000. 

Actual coal shipments out of the Fairmont region 
last week aggregated 483,600 tons, or an increase 








of 26,900 tons over the previous week. Shipments 
off the various divisions were as follows: B. & O.- 
Monongah, 131,200 tons; Charleston, 15,650 tons; 


Connellsville, 5,960 tons; Cumberland, 62,050 tons; 
Monongahela. 162,250 tons; M. & W., 68,200 tons; 
W. M.-B. & W., 8750 tons; W. & H. R., 29,550 


tons. 





Brady Coal Co. Reorganized. 


Fairmont, W. Va., Sept. 7—The Brady Coal Cor- 
poration has been reorganized as the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation and the following officers elected: 
President, Samuel D. Brady, Fairmont; vice-presi- 
dent, Whitney Warner, Cleveland; secretary, Samuel 
D. Brady, Jr.; treasurer, A. P. Brady, Fairmont. 

The corporation has negotiated a loan of $1,110,000 
through Otis & Co., financiers of New York and 
Cleveland, and bonds have been offered on the east- 
ern market. The funds secured from the sale of 
bonds will be utilized to buy 10,000 acres of coal 
land at Clay, W. Va. Authorized capitalization is 
$6,000,000. The corporation’s tonnage will be in- 
creased from one-half million to a million tons an- 
nually. 

W. H. Warner & Co., Cleveland, will sell the entire 
output of the mines. The Warners have been en- 
gaged in the soft coal industry since 1856, being num- 
bered among the pioneers. 
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TRANSPORTATION CANDIDATE 


Long and Successful Career Points to Fitness 


of Old-Time Coal Man. 


William E. Cleary, head of Cleary Brothers, 
well-known transportation people, is the nominee 
of the Democratic party of the Eighth Congres- 
sional district at the forthcoming election. 

Mr. Cleary spent his early life in Ellenville, 
N. Y., and in his youth was engaged in boating 
on the Delaware & Hudson canal. He came to 
Brooklyn in 1879 and engaged in the coal busi- 
He has lived there ever since. In 1883 he 


ness. 

organized the Champlain canal boatmen into a 
corporation called the Northern Boatmen’s 
Transportation Co. In 1884 he organized the 


Erie canal boatment into a company, called the 
Erie Boatmen’s Transportation Co., of which he 





Hon. WIiti1aAM E. CLEARY 


was treasurer and manager for over twenty years. 
Several years ago he managed successfully the 
Beverwyck Towing Co., which was afterwards 
sold to the Cornell Towing Co. He was also 
treasurer and manager for more than ten years 
of the Nassau Sand & Gravel Co. 

For about thirty-five years, Mr. Cleary has 
been the head of Cleary Brothers, a sound, 
harbor and river transportation company. He 
was a member of the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth 
congresses and was on the rivers and harbors 
committee. His long experience in boat trans- 
portation made him especially useful. 


When Mr. Cleary went to Congress he dis- 
posed of all his interests in the transportation 
business except Cleary Brothers, in which he is 
still interested. 


Those who know him best realize that his 
knowledge of water transportation makes him a 
very desirable and useful member of the House 
of Representatives, and they hope and believe 
that he will return to the next Congress as the 
result of the coming fall season. 


Mr. Cleary was a persistent and successful ad- 
vocate of promoting the development of Jamaica 
Bay. Through his efforts it was reported out of 
the committee of the Sixty-sixth congress. If it 
should fail passage during the present congress, 
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Mr. Cleary can be relied upon to push it throug 
during his next term and in any event will wo: 
for its full development. 
_ For over forty years Mr. Cleary has been ve: 
active’ in civic work. Forty years ago this f; 
he marched and celebrated with the commerci 
bodies of boatmen of the state canals, so th: 
were made free in the election of 1882. Fo: 
years before that he had worked for free cana 
and several years after for improved canals. 
He attended the first meeting of the Rap 
Transit Commission, with advocacy of the Broo 
lyn subways and worked faithfully for more th: 
a dozen years for the completion of the Four 
Avenue subway. For ten years of that time | 
was president of the Citizens’ Association of B: 
Ridge and Fort Hamilton. Previous to th: 
about twenty-five years ago, he was vice-pres 
dent of the South Brooklyn Board of Trade ar 
an active member on the committee on piers ar 
bridges. It was chiefly through his efforts th 


the new bridges were thrown over Gowanus can 
and the new docks built at 51st street and 69 
street, Bay Ridge, for use of brick, stone ar 
coal and other materials for the building up | 
houses for the inhabitants of that section. 





Johnstown Notes 


Robert Y. Brown, of the Grand Central Termin 
building, New York, visited his Johnstown offi 
last week. 


Arthur L. Zerbey, of W. A. Marshall & Co., Ne 
York, was a recent visitor at the Johnstown offi 
of the company. 


Irving L. Camp, Johnstown representative of t 
Producers Coal & Coke Co., has been on a tr 
to the Great Lakes ports in the interest of h 
company. 


The Purity Coal Co., with a large stripping oper 
tion near Boswell, Somerset County, has put on 
night force. and doubled its output in the last fe 
days. A good grade of coal is being uncovered. 


P. J. Wilson, resident manager for Cosgrove 
Co., in New York City, and R. H. McGahey, re: 
dent manager of their Philadelphia office, were 
Johnstown recently to confer with Enoch Carve 
general sales manager. 


F. J. Gormley, president and general manager 
the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., Johnstown Trt 
Building, and J. S. Grazier, recently inspect 
the mines of the Portage Colliery Co. at Portag 
The Grazier Coal & Coke Co, handles most of t 
output from these mines. 


Enoch Carver, general sales manager for Cc 
grove & Co., spent last week at the Chicago offi 
of the firm where preparations were being mat 
to handle a large tonnage in the West when tl 
Cosgrove mines in Illinois started operations la 
Monday. : 


John C. Cosgrove, president of Cosgrove & C 
entertained the employes of the Johnstown office at 
dinner and dance at the Greystone Hunt Ch 
one night in honor of Mrs. Charles Kress, {fo 
merly Miss Catherine Neff, who for five years li 
been in charge of the shipping and billing d 
partments at the Johnstown office. 


John C. Cosgrove and J. E. Graham, controller f 
the Cosgrove interests, motored to State College t 
cently, where they took part in the ground-breaki 
exercises for the new hospital to be operated in co 
nection with the college. Mr. Cosgrove is a trust 
of State College, having been elected to the pc 
last Spring by the business interests of the state 
their representative. I 


Tnion strikers, suspected of having cut 2 
hose on a train of Ford coal cars on the southe! 
connection of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, @ 
believed to have been largely responsible f 
Herry Ford’s decision to shut down his factorie 
This action is thought to have been the last stra 
in a series of exasperating incidents which d 
stroyed Ford’s belief that his industries could t 
indefinitely regardless of labor troubles. 
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Compound Interest won’t work on money 
that’s kept in a sock. 


Nor will it pay demurrage in a car while 


your conveyor sticks. 


Haiss Coal Handling Machinery is as nearly 
“fool-proof and trouble-free” as human in- 
genuity and the best there is in materials 
and construction can make them. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
145th St. and Rider Ave. New York City 


a/ 
/ 


TABLE BELT Co! 





90 West St., New York 


PARDEE BROTHERS & CO.,Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


Glogora Coal Co. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


North East Coal Co. 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 


and Domestic 


Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
Eagle—By Product Coking 


Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





COAL FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


“GOLDFIELD” — WESTMORELAND 


“LINCOLN” | FAIRMONT GAS COAL 
“MORGAN” | “BIRD”—HIGH GRADE SMOKELESS 
“FRANCES” GAS STEAM COAL 
<ELEANOR” | COAL QUALITY and SERVICE—OVER 20 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


CHARLES F. RAFETTO & CO., Inc. 
jbl Fine, += FINANCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA  “72",2:" 


JOHNSON & CO., Ine.’srrumnous COAL 










Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 





LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 
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PRODUCING CHEAP COAL ON 
HIGH WAGES 


Methods Adopted in Belgium Worthy of Study 
—Higher Output Per Man Possible. 
By F. C. Cornet, E. M. M. E. 

Although I realize fully that the average coal 
mining man in this country is not quite prepared 
yet to concur in what I am going to say, I feel 
no hesitation whatever in submitting for the con- 
sideration of all interested parties certain ideas 
based on actual experience that, reduced to Ameri- 
can practice, will elevate our coal industry from 
a position where it must, sooner or later, uncon- 
ditionally submit to the dictations of labor, to a 
plane so high and economically so sound, that it 
will be once more possible for our coal operators, 
those of the Appalachian Region in particular, to 
conduct their own affairs as they deem best. 

To make such an improvement possible, present 

working methods must be so transformed that 
individual outputs will be raised in our mines to 
figures permitting to pay high wages and at the 
same time produce cheap coal, meaning coal 
cheaper than could be produced at the present 
time on the basis of any wages scale that has 
been in use in our coal fields at any time since 
1912. Such a revolution in our ways of mining 
coal can be accomplished exclusively by conserva- 
tive methods, that is, by using nothing but 
methods that have proved practical, economical 
and safe through a century or more of continuous 
application in other countries. 
' Besides the many years I have devoted to the 
mining of coal in West Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky, I have had considerable experience in 
the deep, low and difficult mines of Belgium and 
Northern France. I know positively that, sur- 
prising as would be the results derived from the 
use of American mining machinery in Franco- 
Belgian mines, they could not be more remark- 
able than those attainable through the adoption 
in our mines of Franco-Belgian operating methods, 
either as practised in the Old Country, or adapted 
and simplified to suit our immensely better 
natural conditions, our chain cutters, our loading 
machines, our big cars and our locomotives. 


Surprising Experience of Belgians. 


It is interesting to note here that several Belgian 
coal mining companies finding themselves con- 
fronted recently by the dilemma of either cutting 
in two their production cost without reducing 
wages, or closing their mines, found it possible 
at last to do a thing they had for years emphatic- 
ally declared impossible. They put American 
chain cutters to work in 22 inch seams, on faces 
300 feet long, against grades reaching 30 degrees, 
under difficulties of roof, gob and timber that are 
not likely to be met in this country for several 
generations, 

That the Belgians are able to do this with 
marked success is evidenced by the fact that, 
where they do it, the cost of mining coal, esti- 
mated in gold, has been at a single stroke brought 
back to what it was in 1913. 

Considering the greatly more favorable natural 
conditions of our coal deposits as compared with 
corresponding conditions found in Belgium, it is 
obviously a much easier proposition to success- 
fully adapt Belgian methods to the operation of 
our mines than for the Belgians to obtain good 
results from standard chain cutters working under 
difficulties of which the average American coal 
mining man has not the faintest idea. 


Will Eliminate Small Operator. 


While the improved methods I am advocating 
will raise considerably our miners’ daily output, 
their application is not likely to increase the 
already too great producing capacity of the 
country’s coal mines. It is the reverse that will 
occur, for the new methods require for their suc- 
cessful application larger, more concentrated 
operating territories than are at the disposal of 
the majority of our small operators whose ability 


to compete successfully with larger, better situated 
and better equipped producers is due to the fact 
that, while our present ‘mining systems are not 
more favorable to the small operator than to the 
large one so long as both work at full capacity, 
the latter finds himself in a position of great 
disadvantage as compared with the former when 
coal, being little demanded, its production must 
be cut down. 

The advantages of the small operator will be 
automatically eliminated and he will promptly 
disappear himself from our landscape when oper- 
ating methods are adopted that favor the owners 
of large, unbroken coal areas to the exclusion of 
those whose operating fields are so narrow, or 
so cut up and scattered, that the new methods 
cannot be economically applied to them. 


Better Adapted to Use of Machines. 


Another point about these new methods, is that 
their application to the working of our seams 
will develop conditions favoring the use of labor- 
saving machinery to an extent impossible with 
any of the present room and pillar systems. 


This will give the large operator another advan- 
tage over the small one, for even in the occasional 
cases where the latter will happen to control a 
territory lending itself well to economical appli- 
cation of the new methods, he will be unable to 
make the undertaking pay unless he can command 
the capital necessary to purchase considerable 
mechanical equipment, 


This, by putting an end to the possibility of 
beginning and conducting coal mining operations 
except on a relatively large capital, will leave the 
country’s coal fields to large and semi-large con- 
cerns, each controlling large territories and ade- 
quate capital. 

Some interesting figures are given as to profits 
made by those who were first to recognize the 
possibilities of importing British coal. Some of 
the orders were placed while the Cardiff market 
was in a very depressed condition. Subsequently, 
when the American demand became noticeable, 
Continental buyers also entered the market fol- 
lowed by others from more distant points with the 
result that the Cardiff situation is now very strong. 
With the increased demand it is intimated that 
some extraordinary arrangements may be neces- 
sary if the American shipments extend beyond the 
middle of September, 


Better Control of Market. 


When the evolution of our coal mining indus- 
try that will take place with the advent of really 
efficient operating methods will be complete, the 
number of surviving going concerns will look 
very small to those remembering the present day 
and its hundreds of operations, most of them as 
poorly managed in their accounting department 
as at their operating end. 


A reduction in the number of operators will 
make it easier for them to arrive at mutual under- 
standings on all questions of common interest. 
Knowing what their respective costs really are, 
they will be less apt to demoralize the market by 
selling coal at a loss or otherwise cutting one 
another’s throat in a commercial way. 


Being possessed of ample financial means, the 
coal producers will operate at a uniform rate 
during the whole year, storing coal in dull times 
for. shipment when demand overtakes production. 
Where and in what manner to store coal, how to 
reload and send it on the last lap of its journey to 
the consumer’s pile, are problems whose solution, 
I feel confident, will be neither as difficult nor 
as costly as some of our coal mining men seem 
to think. 


At any rate, the expense incurred on this ac- 
count should at least be made up by the reduc- 
tion in operating costs due to the single advan- 
tage of uniform, year round operation of the 
mine. 





Saward’s Annual, the standard book of coal statis- ° 


tics. Price $2.50, Send in your order. 


September 9, 19 








SUPERIOR-DULUTH DOCKS 


Storage and Handling Capacity of Faeilit 
at Head of Lakes. 


Below is some data showing the storage ; 
handling capacity of coal docks at the Head om 
Lakes : 

Superior. 


serwind Iuel Co., 700,000. tons bituminous; 1, 
tons per hour. 


Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co., Dock No, 1, 800,( 
tons bituminous; 600 tons per hour. 


Great Lakes Coal & Dock Co. 700,000 t 
bituminous ; 100,000 tons anthracite; 1,000 tons 1 
abe 


M. A. Hanna Coal & Dock Co., 450,000 tons 
tuminous ; 50,000 tons anthracite; 600 tons per ho 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., "150,000 tons anth: 
cite; 800 tons per hour. 

Inland Coal & Dock Co. (details not availableyt 

Northern Coal & Dock Co., 500,000 tons bi 
minous ; 70,000 tons anthracite; 600 tons per ho 

North Western Fuel Co., Dock No. 1, 700,000 tc 
bituminous; 300,000 tons anthracite ; 1,700 tons ; 
hour. 

North Western Fuel Co., Dock No. 2, 550,000 tc 
bituminous; 1,000 tons per “hour, 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, 240,( 
tons bituminous; 160,000 tons anthracite; 1,000 tc 
per hour, 

Pittsburgh Coal Co., Dock No. 5, 800,000 tons | 
tuminous ; 200,000 tons anthracite; 600 tons per ho: 

Pursglove Coal & Dock Co., 130,000 tons bit 
minous; 300 tons per hour, 

Reeves Coal & Dock Co., 100,000 tons bituminou 
40,000 tons anthracite; 400 tons per hour. 

C. Reiss Coal Co., 750,000 tons bituminous, 90,0 
tons anthracite; 900 tons per hour, 


Duluth. 


Berwind Fuel Co., 500,000 tons bituminous; LI 
tons per hour, 

Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co., Dock No. 2, 130,0 
tons anthracite; 300 tons per hour 

Clarkson Coal & Dock Co., 400,000 tons bituminou 
60,000 tons anthracite; 700 tons per hour. 

Pittsburgh & Ashland Coal & Dock Co., 445,0 
tons bituminous; 800 tons per hour, 

North Western Fuel Co., Dock No, 4, 400,000 to 
bituminous; 100,000 tons anthracite; 600 tons p 
hour. \ 


Pittsburgh Coal Co., Dock No. 7, 1,000,000 to 


bituminous; 80,000 tonk anthracite; 1,000 tons p 
hour. 

Superior Coal & Dock Co., 800,000 tons; 650 to 
per hour. 


Zenith Furnace Co., 375,000 tons bituminous; 7 
tons per hour. 


Car Loading Rules Relaxed. 4 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has stra 
a blow at the car supply for coal mines by modify in 
the restrictions on the use of open top equipment 
other purposes than coal-carrying. Under the tern 
of the new order, railroads are permitted to use ca 
with sides 42 inches or less in height for general tra 
fic, whereas the former limit was 36 inches. As the 
are about 34,000 open top cars with sides betwee 
36 and 42 inches in height, the change in regulatia1 
will divert quite a lot of equipment from the trad 

The modification was made on petition of contra 
tors. They told the officials that continued close in 
pressment of cars for coal loading would result | 
shutting down road and building construction. 

The commission, however, did not relieve the r 
roads from the duty of hauling coal ahead of tr t 
other than food, feed and live stock in the event the 
were not able to move all the traffic without uni 
delay. q " 


Governor Kirby, of Alabama, has annals 
his idea of fair prices for coal mined in tia 
State to be: Big Seam, $2.60; Pratt, Jagger an 
Corona, $3; Cahaba and Black Creek, $3.50, an 
Montevallo and Climax, $4. Lump coal fo 
domestic use $1 to $2 higher. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The coal strikes having been terminated in 
ie union fields and only a small number of in- 
ances of idleness now prevailing, the next 
int for the trade to consider is the distribu- 
on Of supplies, for there is quite a problem 
mfronting the industry with regard to both 
tuminous and anthracite coal. A _ peculiar 
ature of the situation is the prevalence of 
‘tain strikes in non-union fields and what 
ight be termed a reflex action through refusal 
f union men to work in mines supposedly 
ered by recent agreement so long as certain 
ther mines of the same company are not yet 
uonized. There is apparent an effort to 
10nize the entire industry and, as many have 
id, an inclination to get the price of coal so 
gh that sales will be much hampered, par- 
cularly with regard to export movement. 
Elaboration of the program of. supervision 
rows daily. Many appointments are made, 
it after all the result to the public depends 
nally upon successful efforts of mine oper- 
ors and the railroads. There is much ap- 
‘ehension with regard to the latter feature. 
ailroad facilities are admittedly in worse con- 
tion than they were twenty years ago. Not 
ily absolutely, but relatively, as compared 
ith the transportation that has to be fur- 
shed. Their purchases of small supplies, as 
ell as large items of rolling stock, have been 
irtailed to the closest limits. On many roads 
onomy, so called, has run wild and the re- 
(lt is not a gain but a loss to the proprietary 
mpany, 

Production of soft coal last week slowed 
»wn somewhat on account of Labor Day, but 
at did not mean a full day lost as certain 
ines in outlying states worked, and the bet- 
r distribution of cars made on account of 
e double holiday helped in providing a good 
n for some, at least, of the remaining days of 
e week. Now that mines have been in oper- 
ion for such length of time as has intervened 
ice resumption, cars are becoming scattered 
a result of their initial trips, if off the main 
1e, and moreover the cars of anthracite car- 
2rs have been called back from the soft coal 
ads. Hence there is a growing scarcity of 
uipment to be noticed and tonnage is likely 
decrease rather than increase. 

Yet the market is soft by reason of the op- 
nism of buyers who show an inclination to 
fer purchases. Many think that as the 


: 


’ 


strikes are over they can get all the coal they 
want when they want it. There will be a re- 
action inside of a fortnight and the tightening 
demand will reach a climax about the 15th of 
November. Beyond that much depends upon 
the weather. 

There has been some congestion of English 
coal arriving here unsold. Such consignments 
have been a little hard to move. Generally 
speaking, no more purchases are being ar- 
ranged for, but the tonnage already bought will 
continue to come along for some weeks, One 
house expects to receive cargoes regularly up 
to the end of the year, for while competition 
on a price basis may not prevail it is thought 
that certain imports can be made to advantage 
to cover certain brands or varieties that will 
be scarce on this side, 

There is an increase in shipments to the 
Northwest, but this movement is hampered by 
reluctance to buy, many trusting to further in- 
tervention on price matters. There has been 
so much urging of tonnage in that quarter 
that probably some actual shortage must be 
experienced to put the populace in a proper 
frame of mind. Wood and other substitutes 
are scarce and high-priced in that section, and 
apparently people do not realize how much they 
depend upon coal. 


Steel and iron plants which closed down by 
reason of fuel shortage are starting up again, 
influenced by large present and prospective de- 
mand, and the strength of the stock market in- 
dicates belief in a good range of business con- 
ditions during the early part, at least, of the 
coming year. There is, in fact, a marked dif- 
ference in the trend of sentiment at the present 
time compared with the opening of the fall 
season a year ago. Strikes are being settled 
up and labor shortages are now reported in- 
stead of the reverse. 


The downfall of general business commenced 
in the spring or summer of 1920, reaching the 
greatest degree of depression in the middle of 
the next year, and has since been climbing up, 
uncertainly at times but making progress 
withal. General affairs are improving, but it 
will be a long time, if it ever does happen 
again, before we shall see such a condition of 
office business, as we might call it, as there 
was the latter part of the war and for some 
months following, when export houses ex- 
panded from desk-room space to whole-floor 
propositions in a few weeks—and went back as 


quickly, They represented trade rather than 
real industry and the latter is what counts in 
the long run, 

There is reason to suspect that some railroad 
managements are not entirely sincere in say- 
ing that embargoes ordered are for the pur- 
pose of expediting coal movement. That will 
be the result to a certain extent, but the ac- 
tion is doubtless a reflection of the hampering 
influence of the shopmen’s strike and the gen- 
erally depleted status of railroad facilities gen- 
erally. Now, fortunately, the end of the strike 
has been decreed on certain important lines, 
and with the ice broken others will doubtless 
find a means of adjusting matters without loss 
of dignity and on fairly satisfactory terms. 

In 1902 it was only necessary for one rail- 
road to take off a single fast train as a means 
of clearing the road for coal traffic, but ap- 
parently the initial embargoes are merely a 
forerunner of other restrictive measures, and 
the trade will watch with close attention the 
announcements made by various managements. 
It will be a great advantage to all when they 
are able to breathe more freely again. Let us 
hope there can be a period of peace and pros- 
perity without indications of autocracy ap- 
pearing, 

Anthracite production commenced in a very 
modest way on Monday of this week. Fortu- 
nately few, if any, mines have been materially 
damaged. Repair work of the more essential 
sort was carried on in most of them and water 
was kept down; but operations in the hard coal 
fields are so extensive and complicated that 
some time will be required for a real tuning up. 

A number of men drifted off because of em- 
ployment nearby in the more thickly populated 
sections of the region, and some of these may 
be a little slow in returning. Then, too, there 
is the softness naturally experienced after more 
than five months’ idleness to be considered, but 
all signs point to a steady increase in produc- 
tion as the weeks go by, Affiliation with rail- 
road interests and available equipment in good 
proportions have always made better operating 
conditions in hard coal than in soft. The 
proper supply of cars to the trade is generally 
kept up in such a regular, steady manner as to 
constitute a notable achievement. 

Large producing interests will make little if 
any increase in the price of domestic coal, but 
it seems to be conceded that individuals should 
have $1 more, and some may ask $1.50. A 
substantial increase is expected on some sizes 
during the prevalence of shortage, when bitu- 
minous will be in strong demand. Thus manu- 
facturers and other interests of consequence 
will pay the cost of the strike rather than the 
domestic consumer. 

As usual, the smaller independents will prob- 
ably quote high figures. If as full a proportion 
of the tonnage were in the hands of the large 
interests as was the case a number of years 
ago a great problem would be solved, but the 
people disapproved of that and now great 
elaboration of supervision seems necessary. 


Supervision of retail affairs will also be car- 
ried on. Some trade organizations deplore this 
and speak in rather satirical terms, but pri- 
vately many members declare there are some 
“bad actors” who need to be looked after. In 
fact, these comments sometimes take a ludi- 
crous turn, when there are said to be a num- 
ber of unscrupulous dealers in the next town, 
although all of those in the home community 
are honest and virtuous, The net result prob- 
ably is that there are a few spotted peaches 
in every basket. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Anthracite Production Again Under Way and Coal Begins to Reach Retail Yards— 
Bituminous Buyers Still Delay as Car Shortage Increases. 





Last Monday, September 11th, will always 
possess historic interest in the anthracite trade 
as marking the end of the great strike of 1922 
—a strike which lasted within one day as long 
as the famous struggle of 1902 and surpassed 
the latter in the amount of tonnage lost. The 
loss in shipments this year has been fully 30,- 
000,000 tons, whereas 20 years ago it did not 
exceed 22,000,000 tons because requirements 
were less and voluntary curtailment of output 
during the summer, by reason of market condi- 
tions, was much greater than in recent years. 

Production this week has been far below nor- 
mal on account of many mine workers having 
left the region during the five months’ shut- 
down. Besides, the collieries were not in shape 
to turn out a maximum tonnage, as a rule, un- 
til a certain amount of repair work and clean- 
ing up and pumping had been done, But out- 
put has been increasing steadily day by day and 
next week it should be back to 85 or 90 per 
cent of normal, although mining officials say a 
month will be needed to get the operations on 
a 100 per cent basis. 

Comparatively few dealers have received any 
coal as yet, and most of the lucky ones have 
line yards on the originating carriers. Next 
week, however, the number who can report 
having received a car or a cargo will be much 
larger, and the work of distributing tonnage 
to the consuming public will then be under 
way in earnest, 

People are bombarding retail offices with 
questions as to when their orders will be filled, 
the news that the miners have gone back to 
work being interpreted to._mean that hard coal 
will soon be in free supply again, It will take 
some time to convince the public that the situ- 
ation will be tight throughout the winter, and 
in the meantime householders in this vicinity 
are not taking very kindly to suggestions that 
they buy some bituminous as an emergency 
fuel. They seem to prefer to wait until the 
emergency—in the shape of cold weather—is 
actually here. 

All the companies have been slow about an- 
nouncing their prices, and most of the inde- 
pendents have also delayed. One large inde- 
pendent producer, however, has fixed $9.50 as 
its price for egg, stove and chestnut, and $7 
for pea coal. Another is selling its domestic 
sizes at $10. Small operators, whose prices are 
governed by the strength of the demand, are 
quoting all the way from $11.75 to $15 for 
prepared coal. 

The market on independent steam sizes is 
about as follows: No. 1 buckwheat, $5-$5.50; 
rice, $3.50-$4; barley, $2.75-$3. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The average consumer of bituminous is stil] 
under the impression that things are coming 
his way in a market sense, and that the longer 
he defers buying the greater will be his ad- 
vantage. So far, the course of prices has 
seemed to support this theory, for they have 
been on the downward trend ever since the 
strike was settled at the union mines, although 
in the last few days they have shown signs ‘of 
becoming steadier around existing levels. 

Car supply is gradually tightening up and 
the railroads are having all they can do to pre- 


vent acute congestion from developing. The 
embargoes on various classes of through 
freight from the West announced this week by 
several eastern roads is a plain indication that 
they are becoming overburdened. With the 
anthracite mines again in operation and the 
crop-moving season at hand, it is believed to be 
only a matter of a few weeks until the carriers 
are so swamped with traffic that the movement 
of coal and the return of empties to the bitu- 
minous fields will be seriously interfered with. 

This is the view taken by a national associa- 
tion of public utility companies, which has sent 
out notices to its members advising them to 
get in as much of their winter’s coal supply as 
they can before transportation troubles reach 
an acute stage. If this is good advice for con- 
sumers with priority rights, it is all the more 
appropriate for other classes of buyers. 

As the country is absorbing double the 
amount of coal that was being produced a 
month ago, it is obvious that some of the re- 
ports of quiet conditions are exaggerated. 
There in less turmoil than during the later 
stages of the strike, however, for it is now a 
buyer’s market and the seller has to look for 
business instead of waiting for it to come to 
him. ‘The situation is apt to be reversed again 
inside of the next month. 

Shippers of Pennsylvania coal find business 
better on the line than at tidewater. This is 
partly due to the heavy arrivals of British coal, 
which is displacing a corresponding amount of 
the American product. Tonnage from Hamp- 
ton Roads is also arriving in considerable 
quantities on contracts, but spot prices here 
have fallen so low that it is not to the interest 
of the southern West Virginia operators to try 
to compete with Pennsylvania operators in the 
New York market as long as there is a good 
western demand. British coal is also out of the 
running so far as new sales are concerned, the 
present arrivals consisting of tonnage bought 
prior to the middle of August. 

Better grades of central Pennsylvania coal 
are bringing from $4.50 to $5.50 per net ton 
f. o. b. mines, while inferior grades can be 
bought at $4.25 and even $4 in some cases. 
Pool 1 is quoted at $5.25-$5.50; Pool 9, $4.75- 
$5; Pool 10, $4.50-$4.75; and Pool 11, $4.25- 
$4.50. High volatile steam grades command 
from $4.25 to $4.75 depending on quality and 
originating road. Low-sulphur gas coal holds 
around $5.50 to $5.75. 

Shippers with tonnage at the piers are ask- 
ing around $8.50-$8.75 f. 0. b. for Pool 9, 
$8. 25. $8.50 for Pool 10, and from $8 up on 
lower grades. Occasionally loaded boats are 
offered at concessions from these figures. 
Number of cars at the piers has increased to 
upwards of 1,300. The Hampton Roads mar- 
ket is about $7.75 to $8.25, and this coal is be- 
ing offered locally at $9. 75 to $10.25 alongside 
in small barges, which is so much above the 
quotations on Pennsylvania coals that it is 
hard to interest buyers. 


In order to facilitate the movement of coal and 
prevent congestion, partial embargoes on certain 
other classes of freight were declared last Mon- 
day by the Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, Erie and 
New York Central Railroads. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Local Dealers Have Received Little Fy 
Mined Anthracite as Yet. 


The anthracite collieries resumed operation on 
llth instant, thus completing 163 days of idle 
However, coal is slow to come out and it will: 
considerable time before local retailers can ex 
anything like liberal shipments. The first day 
practically spent in getting coal up to the break 
which in most instances did not operate at all 1 
the second day. All in all, it will be close to a m 
before full production is reached, as even now n 
mines are short of men who left the region du: 
the strike and have not yet come back. 

Sales departments of the various companies 
being besieged now by the retail men, anxious 
get some coal in their yards at the very first op, 
tunity. In addition, the requests by mail are 


tremely heavy. Most companies have had their or¢ 


at the mines for several weeks before the end 
the strike, that is from their regular trade. 

All shippers have received many requests {1 
dealers with whom they have not heretofore d 
business, but most all of this trade has to be declit 
as every one wants to care for his regular custom 
Even should shippers care to take on new custom 
they seem inclined to wait at least until such a t 
as the various fuel regulatory commissions begin 
function. 

An odd phase of the situation is the waning inte! 
of the consuming public in the matter of fuel, 17 
is due, without a doubt, to the unusually we 
weather that has prevailed all during the month 
September to date. The public seems to have b 
reassured by the fact that the strike is ended and 
take it for granted that when they want coal tt 
dealer will have it. 

The dealer fully realizes the responsibility that 
upon him and he knows full well that with the cc 
ing of the first frost, making it necessary to li 
fires for warmth, he will more than have his hai 
full to take care of his trade. That is why the 
tailers are all making strong efforts to have tk 
yards filled with any size of coal that can be h 

The bulk of the receipts this week has b 
storage: yard pea, and not a great deal of this | 
come in. All dealers have plenty of orders for 1 
size on their books, and even if transient busin 
has fallen off this week, they are selling every pot 
they get as fast as it arrives. 


Price Uncertainty Lingers. 


The matter of price was a source of much anxi 
during the week following the ending of the stri 
Nore of the larger companies were prepared w 
their price schedules and coal was shipped with 
the buyer knowing the cost of it. Much of the de 
has probably been due to not being able to arrive 
a prompt decision with the Government fuel cout 
authorities. 

Various price quotiaoms were heard on the str 
as emanating from some of the independents. 1 
trend of these prices were toward a flat price / 
egg, stove and nut, one shipper being reported 
making a price of $9.25 for these three sizes, W 
$7.00 for pea. Other quotations were 25c. higl 
than this. The price on buckwheat from these « 
cerns was stated to be $5.00. However, no prin 
circulars of any kind as yet have been issued a 
all prices given can be considered somewhat as. cc 
jectural. , 

The bituminous business is still very much. in 
state of uncertainty. To begin with there is 1 
the least doubt that the consumer is very much 
need of coal, yet is satisfied to get along with mi 
mum requirements. Nothing, not even the shorta 
of cars, which has become more than a threat, 
intluce them to seek heavy tonnages, 

The factor uppermost in buyers’ minds is pri 
as they are still hoping for much better figures’ th 
those prevailing since the ending of the strike. It 
true that spot prices have been somewhat stationa 
for the past few weeks, with.a tendency to a redt 
tion on the cheaper grades, but with anything like 
ten or 20 per cent increase in buying orders, pric 
would materially stiffen. “ 
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\s Winter is really not so far away, shippers are 
eavoring to get their old-time customers fixed up 
h some kind of reserve stocks, knowing full well 
t transportations delays will become common at 
t time. 

‘ven now a much heavier tonnage of coal, by far, 
ild be absorbed locally were it not for the car 
ply. On the Pennsylvania Railroad there has been 
ut a 60 per cent. allotment, but even this is likely 
be decreased with the return of so many cars to 
anthracite trade. 

‘ecently a priority order was issued for the lake 
le, but the coal went there so fast that an embargo 
; soon placed. In a measure this has helped local 
sumers, although the issuing and cancelling of 
ities is very confusing to the shipper and not 
ducive to the best distribution of tonnage. 

he railroads are anxious for fuel, although the 
e offered is not at all attractive, being around 
0. Some shippers claim that coal at this price 
old at a loss of $1.00 at least. Often, though, 
| is caught in a traffic jam and a transfer to rail- 
; supply becomes necessary. 

rices of the better grades have been inclined to 
id firm recently, although the lower grades are 
ling off. Quotations are about as follows: Pool 
5.50 to $6.00; Pools 9-71, $5.00 to $5.50; Pool 
$4.50 to $5.00; Pool 11, $4.00 to $4.50. Westmore- 
| gas is inclined to be quite scarce, with prices 
n $5.00 to $5.75, while on account of bad traffic 
jitions on the B. & O. Pool 54 is also hard to 
price being $4.50. 


Central Pennsylvania Short of Cars. 


LTOONA, Pa., Sept, 14.—Car shortage is already 
g felt by operators in the central Pennsylvania 
rict, and it is the judgment of those in touch with 
situation that within 10 days production will be 
nusly affected as a result. 
aily production in the district is approximately 
) cars, which is considerably below normal. This 
ue chiefly to the fact that operators have been 
le to recruit their forces to the number of men 
could employ. 
any miners are moving out of the non-union 
s in Somerset County to the organized fields. It 
timated that fully 1,000 families have moved away. 
on leaders have sought to induce them to remain 
rder to continue the battle for recognition of the 
{. W. Operators are, however, getting other men 
ake their places and the exodus is apparently not 
ng any effect in cutting down production. 
1e board of directors of the Central Pennsylyania 
| Producers’ Association held a meeting in this 
on Tuesday and steps were taken toward bring- 
about the adjustment of several local strikes. 
1e price range in the district today is $4 to $5, 
movement has been started in Altoona to secure 
scial local freight rate on coal. Located but eight 
5 miles from scores of mines, the lowest freight 
is $1.01 and ranges up to $1.90 in more remote 
3 of the district. It is felt that the city should 
iven a special rate. Local civic organizations will 
the issue before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ion, 
ia result of the prolonged drought that has pre- 
d in this section, men employed in the mines say 
are pumping less water now than ever in their 
lection. As far as learned, no operations have 
obliged to close down because of the drought. 


@ 


| + 
Well Explained. 


well known mining engineer writes as fol- 
with reference to our article concerning the 
rd Estate appearing in issue of September 
Page 358: ; 
low me to express my appreciation of the 
ase of the management of the Girard Estate 
h appeared in your issue of September 2nd. 
owed this yesterday to the President of the 
he 4 Directors of City Trusts, Ex-Governor 
in S. Stuart, and the General Manager, I. H. 
il and to one of the Directors, all of whom 
much pleased by your attitude.” 
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QUIETER AT CINCINNATI 


Steam Demand Slackens, Though Domestic 
Trade Is Holding Up Well. 


Transportation conditions, which are just now the 
chief factor in connection with coal production in the 
mining districts related to the Cincinnati fuel mar- 
ket, took a backset during the last week. Operations, 
which were all set to go to high tide, were seriously 
checked and moving tonnage was therefore reduced 
to a low total, 

Practically all the coal roads, which had been 
promising an early return to normal conditions, 
showed a reduced volume of fuel traffic even after 
having sacrificed other traffic to give coal the right 
of way. The trouble occurred in the fact of im- 
paired and deficient motive power, and it was 
apparent that changes were not in the direction of 
better service. 

With federal restrictions off, except as to certain 
Priorities, a good deal of the moving tonnage that 
was not absorbed by one method or another, legal 
or illegal, by the railroads, went to relieve the urgent 
needs of certain industries that had been cut off. A 
good deal went to the lakes early in the week, but 
later the big flow in that direction was checked to 
some extent by the refusal of Northwestern buyers 
to stand for anything higher than the Hoover price 
with a jobber’s commission added. 

Smokeless coals continued to go largely to tide- 
water, though the Pocahontas coals began to sell 
in a larger percentage to the Central West and West. 

Some Southern demand, chiefly from steam users 
and retail yards, began to show itself and, because 
of the smaller amount of freight congestion in that 
section, afforded a fortunate outlet for southeastern 
Kentucky tonnage. This demand embraced domestic 
fuel, for which southern yards now are calling and 
apparently are willing to pay a good price. 


Railroads Fall Down Badly. 


Without a single exception, the railroads averaged 
badly in their service, though a good many operations 
that loaded for railroad bunkers were able to report 
a considerably higher percentage. The C. & O. 
varied a good deal in different parts of its system, 
but the general percentage was about 22, which all 
recognized as disastrously low. 

The Virginian ran about 25 per cent, which was 
pretty poor, considering its comparatively short and 
easy haul to the seaboard. The N. & W. service 
was for the most part bad, going as low as 25 per 
cent in the Pocahontas district, though a 50 or 60 
per cent record is said to have been shown in the 
Kenova and other adjacent districts, 

The L. & N. car supply for the week, embracing 
all the fuel districts, was reported at 17 per cent, 
which is about the minimum record for Hazard, Har- 
lan, Bell County and other related districts. But for 
the better opportunity afforded to get south with ton- 
nage, the figures would have shown worse. Many 
mines had less than 10 per cent, but those dealing 
on favorable terms with the railroads found them- 
selves only slightly hampered, according to reports 
which reach this city and which stir up a good deal 
of comment. 


Heavy Shipments by Pier. 


Conditions have been favorable to river transpor- 
tation of coal from the Kanawha district and a 
further large tonnage was brought down on barges. 
Indeed several large companies, unable to depend 
on rail traffic, are shipping their entire production 
by barges to Cincinnati, with plans to reship from 
here what is not called for in supplying Cincinnati’s 
now considerable needs. 

Steam demand is not so keen as might have been 
expected after so long a lapse in supplies. The 
market seemed almost dull on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week, though there was no trouble to get 
orders at Hoover prices with the jobbers’ commission 
added—from $4.85 to $5. Smokeless coals brought 
$6 for mine run and $7 for the prepared sizes, the 
high price of the latter being a necessary incentive 
to preparation under prevailing embarrassments. 

High volatile steam coals sold at from $5.25 to 
$5.50, while by-product coal went at from $5.75 to 
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$6.00 and was in very active demand. Splint lump 
from Southeastern Kentucky for delivery to southern 
retail yards is said to have sold for $7 and $7.25. 
There are about two thousand retail yards in Dixie 
available to this supply and they are said to need 
stocks badly, 

Retailers in Cincinnati are beginning to replenish 
their stocks as best they can and are having all 
the orders they can well fill, though some domestic 
buyers still are holding off in the hope that the 
general resumption of mining will eventually bring 
prices to a lower level. Splint Iump sells at from 
$8.75 to $9.25 with smokeless at from $9.25 to $9.30. 

The Kanawha operators who originally held out 
against the Cleveland contract still are holding out. 
Some of them are operating non-union and gaining 
steadily and others apparently are awaiting a better 
opportunity to do so, 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Prices Decline Further Under Influence of 
Heavier Receipts. 


The coal trade situation’ at Hampton Roads this 
week has shown very little change over that of last 
week, the most noticeable change being the reduction 
in prices at piers, Quotations for this week are 75 
cents less per gross ton than they were the latter part 
of last week. Today bunkers are around $8.00, while 
cargo quotations for low volatile grades range from 
$7.50 to $8.00. High volatile grades can be bought 
this week for about 50 cents below the prices paid 
for low volatile grades, 

The downward movement of prices will probably 
cause much uncertainty as to the tidewater coal trade 
for the immediate future. It is generally believed by 
shippers that the disposition of buyers will not be 
in the direction of extensive purchases at existing 
prices. When prices drop further, however, it is con- 
sidered that business will then show a great improve- 
meiit. 

‘Movement over the piers was smaller last week, 
but when the reduced number of working days is 
considered, the reduction did not represent a drop in 
the average movement. All piers suspended work on 
Monday, September 4, leaving only five working days, 
Dumpings during that time were 278,986 tons, while 
the previous week with six working days the amount 
dumped was 298,892 tons. Total handled over all 
piers for the year to date, 11,169,564 tons, compares 
with 11,851,529 tons for the same period last year. 

The changes in offshore movement for last week 
and this will be very slight. The relation between 
vessel requirements and coal at tide has shown a 
great improvement for the first three days of this week. 
At the end of last week they were evenly balanced, 
as they had been practically all the week. Reports 
for the first three days show that the vessel require- 
ments now waiting are approximately 133,000 tons, 
while stocks on hand at all piers are considerably 
above 170,000 tons, 

Some shippers find it hard to reconcile the move- 
ment of prices with the belief that the country is fac- 
ing a serious shortage of fuel which record production 
during the next few menths is not expected to over- 
come. 

Exports at Low Mark. 


According to the figures compiled by the custom 
house for last month, only eight cargoes were des- 
tined for foreign ports, aggregating 30,398 tons. In 
July there were twelve cargoes exported, with a total 
tonnage of only 37,465 tons. Of the 30,398 tons 
shipped foreign from Norfolk during the month of 
August, the American steamer Cristobal took the 
largest cargo, or nearly one-third of the whole 
amount. This vessel carried 9,595 tons to the Panama 
Canal Zone on August 17. 

Following is the export coal record for Norfolk 
during the month of August, which does not include 
exports shipped from Newport News: St. Johns, N. 
B., 4,113 tons; St. Lucia, B. W. I., 4,003; St. Georges, 
Bermuda, 1,874; Curacao, D. W. I., 3,743; San Do- 
mingo City, D. R., 746; Cristobal, C. Z., 9,595; Kings- 
ton, Jam., 2,974; Pt. of Spain, B. W. I., 3,349. Total 
30,398 tons. 

This new low mark of export cargoes reached last 
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month at Hampton Roads was principally due to the 
orders of the Federal Fuel Administration prohibiting 
the exportation of coal, and enforced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in assigning empty cars for 
loading at mines, to all countries with the exception 
of Islands in the West Indies. 


JOHNSTOWN MARKET 





Car Shortage Growing More Troublesome on 


All Railroads. 


Jounstown, Pa., Sept. 14.—The car shortage which 
local operators have been predicting struck the Johns- 
town district this week and yesterday became acute, 
especially on the B. & O. and Shawmut. Operators 
were informed that the outlook for the balance of the 
week was not bright. 

Wagon loaders in Johnstown and on the B. & O. 
branch also received a setback yesterday when orders 
were issued that only box cars will be placed for 
them until the present crisis has passed. This order 
will practically eliminate the wagon loaders for the 
present. 

Car supply on the B. R. & P. and the N. Y. C.,, 
which has always held up well in the past, suffered 
with the other roads in this section, Car placements 
on the P. R. .R. have not been up to requirements and 
practically all of the old rolling stock has been called 
into service, with the result that at many of the tip- 
ples much time is lost in preparing the cars for load- 
ing. 

The car shortage is also expected to have a marked 
effect on the strike situation in the Somerset County 
field, where the union has been centering its efforts 
during and since the general strike. Some of the 
large producers in this field have their own rolling 
stock, and with a general car shortage existing it is 
predicted that miners, deprived of work as a result of 
this condition, will be glad to accept work in the non- 
union mines. 

During the last week a great many of the more 
radical of the union element have left the Somerset 
field, despite the efforts of the union organizers to 
hold them there to maintain a showing, while others 
have returned to their old positions. It is generally 
agreed that the Somerset County mines now have as 
many men as can be used with present car supply. 


Prevailing Prices. 


Prices in this district continue to range from $4.00 
to $4.50 for Pool 10, while lower grades are being 
sold at a slight reduction. Since the market dropped 
below the $4.50 mark, the price set by the State Fuel 
Commission for coal from this district, many of the 
smaller operators are demanding that price on the 
ground that it was the figure agreed upon. However, 
brokers and consumers are holding out of the market 
and in almost all cases manage to fill orders at a 
slightly lower figure. 

It is stated also that many of the brokers, instead of 
taking the 25 cents per ton commission allowed by the 
state price control, are now glad to get a commission 
of 5, 10 or 15 cents per ton. Contract business is 
practically at a standstill, and while some large con- 
sumers are willing to contract at prices offered a 
couple of months ago, the operators say they are not 
seeking business on that basis just at present. 

There have been no further breaks of importance 
among the operators in the non-union field, and the 
strike at the mines of the Nanty-Glo Coal Co., at 
Nanty-Gio, continues. This strike was called after 
the company had signed the union agreement. It was 
held that the Weaver interests controlled both the 
Nanty-Gio mines and the non-union mines at Revloc 
and that the miners could not work until both mines 
were placed on a union basis. 

This case is attracting considerable attention among 
coal men, as it is looked upon as a test of strength to 
see whether the U. M. W. is going to be able to en- 
force its reservation in the district agreement which 
provides that all corperations under one control must 
operate under union agreement. 


The State Coal Exposition will be held at Hunting- 
tcn from September 18th to 23rd. 








SOFTENING AT FAIRMONT 


Let-Up in Lake Trade Buying Causes Some 
Wavering of Prices. 


Every indication was present that the soft coal mar- 
ket was softening rather rapidly during the middle 
of this week. In tact, Fairmont mine-run on Tues- 
day was quoted at $4.50 and in some instances it 
dropped to $4.25. Some believed that it would show 
further drops during the present week and possibly 
reach the $4 mark. 

Since the heavy accumulations of coal at the lake 
ports there has been an easing up of lake buying, pur- 
chasers being of the opinion that the price will soften 
still more if they keep off the market. This condition 
has no doubt had its effect already. While the bulk 
of the coal sold on the open market is confined to 
mine-run, there is some slack offered at $4 and lump 
at $5. 

Lake shipments out of Northern West Virginia last 
week were very heavy, some estimates placing the ton- 
nage as high as 30 to 40 per cent of the total. As a 
result there is a tie-up, and the B. & O. early this 
week sent out a request to operators to ship as much 
as much as possible east instead of west, as more 
western shipments would interefere with car supply 
in the future. Lake buyers eased up buying following 
these heavy accumulations and the market hit the 
toboggan. 


Orders Placed by Exchange. 


On Tuesday the first of the lake priorities, which 
are in Class 1, began to go out of northern West 
Virginia. These orders are placed through the Ore 
and Coal Exchange, at Cleveland, and they go directly 
to the individual mine operators to fill, rather than to 
divisions on an allotment. 

On Tuesday of this week 165 cars of coal were 
loaded in northern West Virginia on priorities, this 
business being practically confined to the Monongah 
Division of the B. & O. Of this, 125 cars was for 
lake shipment and 40 cars for B. & O. fuel. 

The Federal fuel distribution machinery had hoped 
to clear up its work this week, but this will not be 
possible 1f the 21,000 tons of low sulphur coal suitable 
for gas purposes, which was relayed from Hunting- 
ton, must be filled here, This tonnage, it is understood, 
is to go to the Detroit City Gas Co. Up to Tuesday 
ali but 25 of the 540 cars of coal ordered for dis- 
tribution by the Federal authorities had been shipped, 
excepting the Detroit order. 

While priorities are cutting down the available 
commercial coal, there appears to be sufficient on the 
Monongahela Railway to take care of some business 
trom steel plants. Quite a little railroad fuel is pass- 
ing off the Monongahela Railway also. Cement man- 
ufacturers are grabbing off some tonnage now and 
then, but perhaps not as heavy as one would think. 
They are seeking slack. 


Car Shortage Causes Trouble. 


Car shortage on the B. & O. system promises to 
raise Cain this week. It began on Monday with a 
40 per cent run on the Monongah Division; 31 per 
cent on the Charleston Division; 51 per cent on the 
Cumberland Division; 100 per cent on the Connells- 
ville Division and an 83 per cent run on the M. & K, 
The Monongahela, M. & W. and Western Maryland 
had a fuli run of empties on Monday. 

Conditions grew worse Tuesday, with the Monon- 
gah Division having but an 18 per cent run; Charles- 
ton Division, 28 per cent; Connellsville Division, 100 
per cent; Cumberland Division 60 per cent, and prac- 
ucally a full run on the M. & K. The Monongahela 
and Western Maryland had a full run of cars on 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday there were 370 mines active against 379 
on Monday. A total of 1,695 cars of coal was ioaded 
in northern West Virginia on Monday. 

The mines on Tuesday ordered 3,198 empties, but 
there were only 1,723 on the nine divisions, and of 
that number 1,427 were placed at 7 o'clock in the 
morning. Mines along the Monongahela Railway in 
Pennsylvania on Monday loaded 236 cars of coal. 

Northern West Virginia mines last week produced 
8,856 cars, or 422,800 tons, of coal. This was 1,171 
loads less than the previous week, due to the observ- 
ance of Labor Day. 





Although the coal movement on the B. & O. sy 
over the Alleghany Mountains east of Grafton 3 
ways below normal, a decided gain is shown. 
week 3,366 freight loads were drawn over the m 
tains and of that figure 2,571 were coal cars, 
B. & O. has withdrawn eight passenger trains iy 
Fairmont section in order to assure a freer move 
of coal. 

Lake coal shipments off the Monongah Diy 
braced up stiffly last week, having increased 275 k 
which showed a gain of 70 per cent over the prey 
week. Last week’s total was 672 carloads. 

Railroad fuel loading held its own off the Mo 
gah Division last week, with 1,036 cars of coal s; 
fied for that type of shipment! This was 25 
more than the previous week. 

A slight increase in eastern coal loading off 
Monongah Division, last week, was noted whe 
total of 1,920 cars was run up—a gain of 85 . 
Eastern coal loading off the Charleston Division 
gregated 264 cars, a gain of 63 cars. 


BUFFALO MARKET DULL 


Consumers Not Very Eager to Buy Bitu 
nous at Present Prices. 


The week opened with most of the jobbers reg 
ing that they could not sell coal as readily as they 
last week. Consumers had heard that there wa 
be hard coal soon and that soft coal was plent 
So they held off for the $4.50 price that some of 
mines made when they returned to activity, 

It is known to the trade, though, that these » 
mines are now in all sorts of trouble because — 
cannot get the cars to deliver their coal, and some 
already obliged to shut down. Jobbers who sold 
more money soon had their customers coming | 
showing their teeth and asking what they meant 
making robber prices. The reply was to wait a Ii 
Now these same customers are on the wire asking 
coal that can be delivered, and paying for it. — 

One jobber proved out his prediction that hed 
ment of coal would soon be so slow that prices w: 
stiffen up materially. He made a customer two pr 
one being $5 on coal that he could not recom 
and that he could not promise early shipment, 
other being on good coal with prompt shipment, - 
asked $6.25 for it—Pittsburgh three-quarters—anc 
his advice the customer took the latter offer. , 

Other jobbers say that consumers who ee | 
will be sorry in a very short time. * They all 
that we are on the eve of the worst car shortas 
the history of this country. Already reports of 
bargoes begin to come in. Shop strike on or 
the car shortage is on its way. ‘ 

















Consumption on the Increase. 7 
It does not appear that the actual consumpti 
coal is running down, but rather that it is incre 
For this reason alone, not to say anything of the’ 
movement, the consumer will need to accept 
offer of coal at a reasonable price, for at least ti 
lakes close the supply of bituminous is bound 
short. Already the priority orders are cuttin 
shipments to private customers and the rail 
taking a good amount that had been sold by jo 
The chances are that the road from the mine to 
consumer’s bins is not going to be an open one 
some time. There is the big crop movement 
count for also. Shippers of grain and flour sti 
they are getting all the cars for the eastern m 
from here that they want, but from the Se 
the West cars are so short that all trades 
plaining. The shortage will be much greater 
Bituminous prices range all the way trom 
with gas lump as high as $6.25. A good av 
$5.75 to $6 for Pittsburgh three-quarter and $ 
for all mine-run. - Slack is scarce and commane 
little more than mine-run. 


mand. ; 

Anthracite consumers are getting eager fo 
The city shipping offices are again thronged wil 1 
nadian dealers, all asking for the very first coal | 
comes in. There is much speculation as to the p 
Some say it is going to be a dollar over that of 
spring and some think it will remain the same. 
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plan is to give every consumer who has no coal a ton 
or so to begin with and then more as it becomes 
plentier. 

At the same ume, it is more than likely that only a 
small amount will be distributed here till the closing 
of the lakes, for all that can be sent forward by that 
route will be needed in the upper-lake territory. 
Doubtless the entire amount will be quite insufficient 
to meet the needs of consumers there, though it is 
said that quite an amount was carried over last spring, 
The lake fleet is in condition to handle the coal as fast 
as it comes in. Cars are to be reserved for handling 
the coal from the mines as rapidly as possible. 


Buffalo Notes 


FF. H. Mohr is getting along well in hospital after 
his serious operation. 


"The office of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. re- 
ports that some coal has been billed for both Buffalo 
and Rochester, but none has been received here from 
any shipper. 

W. T. Roberts, sales agent of Williams & Peters, 
is in New York, looking after the trade, with refer- 
ence to going back to regular business as soon as coal 
begins to move. 
©. L. Couch has gone to Scranton to look into the 
prospect of carly shipments of independent anthracite 
and incidentally as to the resumption of some washery 
coal the Weaver Coal Co. lately took up there. 


‘The car ferry that runs across Lake Erie between 
Ashtabula and Port Stanley, which was idle all sum- 
mer, Has resumed operations, landing the first carzo 
of 26 cars at the Canadian port last Saturday. 


Again the electric competition. Jobbers in the Ca- 
nadian trade are twisting up their faces on getting no- 
tices from customers over there who report that they 
are electrically equipped; let coal go to a certain very 
hot place in the next world. 


From all accounts the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad is much troubled from lack of motive 
power. Some mines have had no cars for a week. 
At the same titne, most of the other roads in the min- 
ing districts are very short of cars. 


A concern in Montreal is sending out circulars of- 
fering Welsh coal, “dry,” with 11 per cent volatile, 
and “anthracite” with 7 per cent volatile, to our 
anthracite with 6 per cent, at $12.50 laid down in 
Montreal. This is, of course, for Canadian consump- 
tion.” Our jobbers do not fear it much if they can get 
cars to do business with. 


Col. A. Conger Goodyear, the new local fuel ad- 
ministrator, ought to be acceptable to coal men as 
well as the public. He is certainly near enough to the 
coal trade to he able to let it take its natural course 
most of the time. What the trade feared was that 
some too-eager person would get the place and always 
be making trouble by being over-officious. 


5 

Rail Shipments to New England. 

Below are figures showing the number of cars 
of coal forwarded to New England all-rail, 
through the six principal Hudson River gateways, 


during four recent weeks: 





1922 1921 
Te 
_ Week Ended Reiicke. 7 Raiiminods Anthracite Beaminous 
August TO ea. « 224 688 2,347 2,480 
Mgeust 19..... 189 826 2,498 3,022 
Mg@enst 26..... 226 917 2,475 2,670 
; ae ere cael ls) Z232 2,474 2,624 
= 


s coal has not been moving to the lakes under 
the normal No. 2 classification in sufficient quan- 
tities to make up the Fuel Distributor’s program, 
priority No. 1 orders were issued last Saturday 
directing lakeward a sufficient tonnage of coal 
0 insure the attainment of the full lake program 
for the present week. These priority authoriza- 
tions are being placed with a view to causing 
the least possible disturbance to the normal move- 
ent of coal. Difficulties experienced in the un- 
loading of iron ore from boats at lower lake 
Orts have been solved, and there is now no 
hortage of vessels for the transportation of coal. 


R 


WEAKNESS AT PITTSBURGH 


Much Coal Rejected by Consignees as Prices 
Continue Downward. 


There has been a decided change in the business 
of selling coal, and brokers and producers are ex- 
periencing a period of embarrassment and difficulty 
in marketing their products. Rejections of cars have 
reached an alarming figure and prices have slumped 
materially, 

Steam coal is weak at $4 a ton and gas coal has 
sold down to $4.75, while one large interest yester- 
day offered but $4.25 for gas coal in the open market. 
The decline of $1 in the price of steam coal within 
a week has come as an unpleasant surprise to those 
in the trade who had entertained the belief that a 
$5 market would prevail through the fall, 

The gradual decline of the market was precipitated 
into a tumble when the number of rejected cars 
continued to grow. Dealers and consumers who 
bought at stated figures refused to accept the cars 
when, upon their arrival, the market was lower than 
the purchase price. The returned coal was again 
thrown upon the market and a false condition became 
prevalent, the large number of sales giving a greatly 
exaggerated amount of that actually sold and 
accepted. Railroads have given notice that this 
practice must be stopped, but none of the consignees 
have taken heed and the practice continues. 

Production increases daily and the railroads are 
moving coal at 100 per cent capacity. A large supply 
is being sent down the Monongahela River, princi- 
pally to the steel plants, which have returned to 
about 60 per cent normalcy in operation. Forces are 
still being increased in the union mines, but it is 
felt here that if the price of coal drops further it 
will act as a deterrent to production. 

Operators here before the latest slump in prices 
planned to push production until 250,000 tons a day 
were put out, which would be at the rate of 75,000,000 
tons annual output for a year of 300 days, There 
is no lack of cars and the three roads entering 
Pittsburgh—The Pennsylvania, B. & O. and Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie—report they are able to supply 
the mines with all the cars needed. 


More Coke Being Produced. 


The Connellsville situation continues to engross 
acute attention here. During the week 54 state police 
were added to the 2,000 deputies on duty in the 
Fayette County field. There have been several 
instances of disorder and men imported to work in 
the non-union mines are set upon almost daily. Denial 
of reports from Washington that the United States 
Steel Corporation would meet with officials of the 
United Mine Workers to end the strike in the Con- 
nellsville field has been followed by a more intensive 
campaign on the part of the H. C, Frick Coke Co. 
to build up its forces to normal and increase the out- 
put of coal and coke. 

Ten cars of workers are said to be going into the 
non-union district daily, but what proportion of these 
men remain cannot be determined. During the past 
week the Frick Co. placed in operation nearly 300 
more ovens. Production in general was said to have 
increased about 30 per cent over the previous week. 
“Put in everything you can,” is the order that has 
gone out to superintendents of the ovens. 

Pittsburgh operators have received urgent requests 
for coal from southern states, Mississippi, eastern 
Tennessee and North and South Carolina are asking 
for coal to supply emergency needs. The movement 
of coal to the upper Great Lakes is said to be moving 
satisfactorily. 

Production of coke is now said to be 80 per cent 
greater than that of April 1 and equal to 60 per 
cent of the normal output. The market here is firm 
at $10, as little of the fuel is to be had for merchant 
purposes, most of that being produced going to the 
steel mills making their own. 

The Pennsylvamia Railroad has notified shippers 
that, whenever possible, the loading of 70-ton cars 
should be confined to places on the Pennsylvania 
system, preferably to the coal piers at South Amboy, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. This, it is stated, is in 
the interest of maximum service. 
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Pittsburgh Notes | 











A. O. Blackburn, coal operator who died recently, 
left an estate estimated at $300,000. 


The Hillman Coal & foke Co. has fired up 50 
ovens at its Griffin No, 2 in Fayette County. 

The improved coal situation has permitted eight 
hot mills of the Mercer works of the American Sheet 
and Tinplate Co, at Farrell to start. The mills 
were shut down three weeks, 


J. H. Sanford, president of the Carnegie Coal Co., 
Says that production of the Pittsburgh district will 
be increased 10,000 tons daily when his company 
begins loading coal from its mines this week. 


The Central, Connellsville Coke Co. has fired 20 
ovens at Herbert. The Clarissa plant of the Cor- 
rado interests is preparing to fire 40 ovens if suffi- 
cient water can be obtained to quench the coke. 

Coal shipped down the Monongahela River in 
August shows a decided increase over last year, In 
August, 1921, 24,760 tons were shipped through Lock 
No. 7, while in the same period in 1922, 89,120 tons 
passed through. 

The Verner Coal & Coke Co., 
chased the coal underlying the Canonsburg Ice Co.’s 
pond, is preparing to mine the coal. Two steam 
shovels will strip the coal, which lies about 16 feet 
below the surface. It is expected the tract will pro- 
duce more than 100,000 tons. 


William F, Affelder, assistant to the president of 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., has made a regular 
habit of delivering addresses on coal mining, Last 
week he addressed the Baird Atwood Post 285, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, at a luncheon in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 


which recently pur- 


Production at plants of the W. J. Rainey Co., the 
biggest independent in the Connellsville field, have 
increased 30 per cent in one week, it has been 
announced. The company has “farmed out” the 
operation of its Allison plant to a Philadelphia com- 
pany, which has contracted to put a certain tonnage 
on cars each day. The contracting company agrees 
to man the mines and provide guards. 

Thomas B. Beadling, one of the best known coal 
operators in Western Pennsylvania, died a few days 
ago at his home in Crafton, a Pittsburgh suburb. Mr. 
Beadling was president of the North East Coal Co., 
treasurer of the Colonial Coal & Coke Co. and a 


director of the Carnegie Trust Co. The town of 
Beadling, near Carnegie, was built by Mr. Beadling, 


who operated his mine there for many years. 


The coal trafic department of the Pennsylvania 
railroad is distributing to operators and coal dealers 
copies of service order No. 23 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Particular attention is called to 
the fact that under the terms of this order railroads 
are not merely authorized, but directed, to place an 
embargo against the use of open top cars to any 
consignee who shall fail to unload them within 24 
hours after placement. 


Joggins Talks of Daylight Saving. 


We met out friend Joggins on his way to busi- 
ness early the other morning and he remarked 
that ‘“Day-light saving is not so great and favor- 
able a factor at this time of the year as it is 
earlier in the season.” Those who are old- 
fashioned enough to believe in an early start on 
the day’s business find, he says, that the ap- 
pearance of things indicates that the stage is nct 
yet set for the affairs of the business world. 

“One who starts forth at an early hour of the 
morning,’ he continued, “amid the hazy, cloudy 
conditions of late August, gets somewhat the same 
impression as the premature visitor to the banquet 
hall who finds the waiters, still in their shirt- 
sleeves, arranging the tables. 

“Dew on the grass bothers the farmers in the 
early morning and in the city the damp sidewalks 
give an impression of unpreparedness. 

“But, I suppose,” he concluded, ‘that by the 
time the aristocracy take up the affairs of the day, 
and I am in the midst of the morning’s activities, 
this condition has been considerably changed.” 
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Conditions in the Chicago Market 


Screenings Slip to Lower Levels as Large Consumers Postpone Their Buying— 
Retailers Taking Domestic Coal Freely to Replenish Stocks. 





The Chicago market has held steady under the in- 
fluences of twe counteracting forces. In the first 
place, the car shortage in Illinois instead of improv- 
ing is reported in a worse condition and a number of 
the operators on the Chicago market state that their 
mines worked only one or two days during the past 
week owing to the lack of cars with the situation un- 
changed this week. 

While the car shortage had a tendency to increase 
the shortage of coal and strengthen prices somewhat, 
on the other hand the large users of steam coal are 
not actively in the market for supplies. The demand 
is termed “slow to fair” by a number of the larger 
coal companies in Chicago. This bearish factor offset 
the shortage of cars, and prices remained fairly steady. 
But where changes were reported, the revision was 
slightly downward. 

Without the car shortage, it is believed the market 
would quickly assume a normal condition. The re- 
luctance of buyers to take hold in a large way at the 
present time is said to be due to the manner in which 
they guarded their supplies of coal during the strike 
and the fact that they are working off their storage 
piles gradually, hoping for lower prices and better 
coal when the rail situation clears up and makes 
larger supplies available. 


Domestic Trade Improving Steadily. 


Domestic trade, however, is improving steadily and 
dealers are calling for supplies of smokeless coal, 
and preparing to secure fresh stocks of anthracite or 
of Illinois and Indiana coals that are used for 
domestic purposes. Retailers are strenuously object- 
ing to the 24-hour unloading rule, saying that it is 
almost impossible to comply this with the order in 
many cases. Nevertheless, they are getting the cars 
unloaded within the limit, regardless of the cost of 
unloading, for the ruling of the I. C. C. says the 
firms who fail to comply will be placed under embargo 
and no more coal shipped to them while the ruling 
is in effect. 

Prices for screenings continue to slip to lower 
levels. Operators who have been more fortunate 
in securing cars report that they are accumulating 
large stocks of screenings at the mines. Apparently 
the big users of steam coal are holding out until the 
price of Illinois screenings reaches the $3.00 mark. 
Screenings are now quoted from $3.25 up to $3.75. 


Kentucky Coal Disappears. 


There is little or no Kentucky coal, either Eastern 
or Western, entering the Chicago spot market. Some 
shipments of this coal are arriving, however, on old 
orders and contracts. This is partially due to 
inability cf the Kentucky producers to make ship- 
ments in view of the severe shortage of cars in that 
state. 


The state is said to be operating less than 18 per 
cent of normal. The situation also develops the fact 
that where western Kentucky mines are operating 
their prices are higher than the market for other 
coals in Chicago, and they are producing coal at a 
fairly good speed on old orders. 


An attempt was made last week to provide priority 
distribution to certain classes of coal consumers, 
through what the operators term “arbitrary distribu- 
tion of cars.’ The matter was brought up at a 
meeting of the Illinois Fuel Committee late last week. 
A protest was sent to Washington by the committee, 
hoping to have the amendment to priority ruling No. 
24 set aside or modified, in order to permit a more 
even production of coal for the various sizes and 
to protect the greatest number of coal consumers. 

Household users are said to be the most important 
class of coal users, with the exception of the railroads, 
public utilities and public institutions. 

The ruling as it stands works hardships upon the 
producers, who quickly accumulate screenings with 
no quick means of relief. 


News Notes. 


Eugene McAuliffe, president of the Union Colliery 
Co., St. Louis, visited Chicago a few days ago. 

John R. Miller, connected with the Glen Alum Fuel 
Co., made a business trip to Cincinnati last week. 


D, B. Gore, coal operator from Birmingham, Ala., 
was among the recent visitors on the Chicago market. 


R. S. Shields, retail coal merchant from Washing- 
ton, Iowa, called on friends in the Chicago market 
this week. 

T. P. Mautz, coal dealer of Stewardson, IIl., has 
joined the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers 
Association, 

H. E. Roberts, of Postville, Iowa, dealer in coal 
and grain, was in Chicago during the past week on 
business matters. 


The Illinois Western Coal Co., 343 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, increased its capital stock last week 
from $10,000 to $25,000, 

John Dean, secretary of the Chicago & Big Muddy 
Coal Co., Fisher Bldg., left this week on a business 
trip through the Northwest. 


‘Robert H, May, vice-president of the Southern 
Coal Coke & Mining Co., of St. Louis, spent last 
Friday and Saturday in Chicago. 

The ten million dollar estate of the late Francis 
S. Peabody, formerly head of the Peabody Coal Co., 
has been left to his widow, son and daughter. 

The Morris Coal & Coke Co. is the title of a new 
wholesale coal concern incorporated last week for 
$500,000. Main office is at 63 West Adams Street. 


Holly Stover, Chicago wholesaler and West Vir- 
ginia operator, returned to Chicago last week follow- 
ing a trip te his mines in the West Virginia section. 


T. Buckner and R. C. Smith of the National Fuel 

o., Kansas City, have been in Chicago following a 
trip made to several mining operations in Illinois 
and Indiana. 


The Midwest Coal Co, for some time past located 
in the Webster Building, has filed articles of incor- 
poration. Officers are Joseph B. Lawler, Frank B. 
Murray, and A. Finkel. 


W. A. Holley kas been appointed traffic manager 
of the Nason Coal Co., Old Colony Building. Mr. 
Holley was manager of the Central Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau until recently. 


John Fleischer, retail coal man of Kensington, IIl., 
suburb of Chicago, was killed instantly last week 
during a storm. The near-cyclone toppled a brick 
wall crushing the coal man beneath. 

The W. A. Patterson Coal Co., of 28 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, was incorporated last week for 
28,000. D. S. Willis, formerly of the D. S, Willis 
Coal Co., is an officer in the new concern. 


J. K. Dering, head of the J. K. Dering Coal Co., 
McCormick Building, is spending this week at Kan- 
kakee, where he has entered a number of his horses 
in the Annual Horse Show of the Illinois State Fair. 


The Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers 
Association, collected $2,389 during the month of 
August for members on claims and _ collections, 
according to report issued by I. L. Runyan, secretary. 

Sam Reynolds of Allen & Reynolds, large whole- 
sale coal and coke merchants of Omaha, Nebr., was 
in Chicago this week. Mr. Reynolds holds the dis- 
tinction of being state golf champion of Nebraska. 

Arrivals of coal via the Great Lakes during the 
past week were small, only two cargoes being re- 
ported. One cargo went to South Chicago docks and 
the other to Indiana Harbor. Both shipments came 
from Sandusky. 

Phillip J. Dunn, of the John J, Dunn Coal Co., 
5100 Federal Street, was married last week to Miss 
Beulah Clark. Miss Clark was chosen recently as 


Chicago’s most beautiful girl in a contest conduie 
by a local newspaper. 

Charles Shuler of Davenport, Iowa, is ore 
of the newly organized Shuler Coal Co. of Alph: 
Ill. ‘This concern was incorporated last week fo 
$500,000 and will operate coal mines in Henry an 
Mercer Counties, Illinois. rd 

Regardless of the fact that coal is moving slowl, 
owing to car shortage, the amount of all freigh 
moved on the Illinois Central Railroad is greate 
than ever before in the history of that road, accordin; 
to a statement last week by President Markham, 

A. L. Allis, of the Columbus Mining Co., Chicage 
has returned from Cincinnati where he attended 
meeting last week of the Hazard Coal Operator 
Association, of which he is president. The meetin; 
was held for the purpose of securing a more ever 
distribution of cars and to insure a steadier supply 


A Chicago coal man who has just returned fron 
St. Louis reports that a visit to the St. Louis Cok 
& Chemical Co.’s plant developed the fact that thi 
coke ovens and blast furnaces of that company ar 
working to capacity, and that large supplies of coa 
for coking purposes are being received daily. 

Application of the flat Chicago rate on deliverie: 
of coal and coke to all points within the Chicag: 
switching district has been denied by the I. CC 
Reductions in rates to certain points just beyond th 
Chicago district, based on the Chicago combinatior 
and to the Rogers Park Group, have been ordered 
however. 


Following the report in this column a month ago 
Carl J. Fletcher has severed his connections with the 
Knox County Ccal Operators Association to ente1 
the coal business. The Carl J. Fletcher Coal Co 
has been organized with headquarters in the Mer- 
chants Bank Building, Indianapolis. The concerr 
will do a general wholesale business in coal and coke 


W. L. Walton, president of the Producers Fuel 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. has resigned his office 
with the Michigan concern to become vice-president 
of the Lake & Export Coal Sales Corporation of 
Illinois. He will make his headquarters in the Old 
Colony Building, Chicago. Mr. Walton, it will be 
remembered, was at one time western manager for 
the Lake & Export Coal Corporation of Huntington, 
W. Va, 





An Old-Fashioned Governor. 


Commenting on the action of Governor McCray 
of Indiana in making a determined effort to 
start up a few coal mines in that State under 
military protection when the strike was on, the 
Indianapolis Star says: 

“TIndianians well may take pride in the fact 
that their governor did not run whining to Wash- 
ington for help in an emergency, but under- 
took to handle the situation himself. It has 
come about that every time there is a strik 
in any part of the country committees represent 
ing the workers, their employers or the public, 
or all three, board trains for the national capi 
to get the federal government to do something 
about it. The time of the President is largel 
taken up with questions that nobody would hav 
thought of submitting to him a generation ag 
Meantime state authority has become | 
















British Fuel Exports. 


Exports of coal, coke and patent fuel fro a 
Great Britain during seven months ended Ju y 
31, 1922, and two years previous were: 


1920 1921 1922 
Anthracite 994,464 379,828 1,267, 
Syemer'.\.Uaeens 13,559,201 5,038,946 24,291 
Cee eee 1,297,707 1,125,672 4,574, 
Household 39,637 38,185 2 sy} 
Other sorts.... 637,520 259,137 1,829,3 
Total ).e ee ee 16,528,529 6,841,768 32 2477 3 
Coke—Gas ......... 445,275 219,287 382,041 
Other sorts...... 698,959 66,342 744,268 
Manufactured fuel.. 1,312,491 241,643 802,738 
Batal. fou Levee 2,456,725 527,272 1,929,047 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


Coal Men More Disturbed Over Outlook Than 
Is General Public. 


Everyone—except the ordinary run of consumers— 
in the Northwest is disturbed over the coal situation, 
Some progress has been made during the last week 
or so, but it is much less than had been expected, 
A number of cargoes have finally reached the docks 
at the head of Lake Superior. This is a start but 
it is far from a finish, and if the Northwest is to 
have a reasonable supply for the winter the same 
tonnage must be maintained and increased, week in 
and week out, until the close of navigation. 

Those who have gone through with previous short- 
ages and have fought for supplies know that eternal 
vigilance is but the beginning of wisdom in the matter 
of procuring coal. Incidentally, many of them 
wonder why the waste of time in seeking special dis- 
pensations, in view of past experience. Probably it is 
on the idea of not allowing anything to be overlooked 
that they are sought, for they have always proved 
a failure in the past, when brought into competition 
with a madly bidding market, 

Local and state officials have become thoroughly 
alarmed over the scarcity of coal as revealed by a 
statewide survey. With September half gone, the 
interior towns in numerous cases have almost no 
stock of fuel on hand, either of hard or soft coal, 
although there is more bituminous available and more 
coming. Fortunately, most towns have some wood 
available or near at hand with which to eke out for 
the early part of the fall, and so need not have im- 
mediate trouble. 

Governor Appeals for Conservation. 

‘The Governor has issued a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the state to conserve fuel on a 
war-time basis. Manufacturers and large users have 
been called in conference to consider what can be 
done and to receive specific information upon the fuel 
situation. 

The views of coal men as to the prospects of getting 
fuel to this district vary. Some think that there may 
be as high as 80 per cent of the fuel needed, prin- 
cipally soft coal. Others fear that 50 per cent will 
be about all that can be brought through. The big 
uncertainty is transportation, Were that assured, the 
rest would be simple. 

All-rail shippers are inclined to feel that they have 
deen ignored in the efforts of the Fuel Commission, 
which have been directed wholly toward dock supplies. 
The commission started its work before the strike 
was ended, and naturally went to the source most 
ikely to get a supply—the non-union fields of Ken- 
U1 and West Virginia. 

The car situation was a hindrance at all times. 
Much more coal might have been moved here and 
‘Isewhere but for lack of cars. Since the strike ended 
n the other soft coal regions, the same situation has 
orevailed. All-rail coal might be moving into the 
Northwest in much greater quantities but for lack 
cars, 

I-rail salesmen are offering Southern Illinois lump 
in this market at $4.75 and $5 at the mine, and 
omplain that buyers refuse to pay the price. Some 
if hem predict that within sixty days, the same 

























prices, with possibly less hope of getting it. 
Governor has started a move to secure all-rail 
from Illinois, in competition with dock coal, to 
some extreme prices named for dock coal. And 
has been received of a three-day shutdown of 
Illinois mines because of lack of cars. It is pre- 
C that the Illinois mines ought to be able to send 
000,000 tons of coal to the Northwest by April Ist. 
“here would be little question of their ability to 
‘this if the cars were certain to be available. Even 
tonnage might be materially exceeded with ample 
ortation, 
— are that the all-rail trade will go after 
ess sharply. Some representatives predict that 
ail coal will be shipped as far north as the 
anadian boundary line during the present season. 
jhould this prove to be the case, especially should it 
ip before the close of navigation, it might easily 
in a sharper effort on the part of the dock 
to rush stocks up. 


BIG MERGER PENDING 


Will Involve Companies With 8,000,000 Tons 
Production in Pittsburgh District. 


PitrsBurGH, Sept. 14.—Legal details are now being 
worked out for the proposed consolidation of a score 
of coal concerns in western Pennsylvania with a 
nominal production of 8,000,000 tons and assets of 
$35,000,000. Details were made public by J. H. 
Sanford, vice-president of the Carnegie Coal Co. 

Elimination of costly duplication in sales, super- 
vision, laboratory, traffic direction and purchasing 
departmental overhead expense will be attained and 
are said to be the primary reasons for the proposed 
merger. The following companies are said to be 
factors in the new organization: John A. Bell in- 
terests, 2,000,000 tons annually; Carnegie Coal Co., 
1,350,000 tons; Verner Coal and Coke Co., 345,000 
tons; Burgettstown Coal Co., 255,000 tons; Hender- 
son Coal Co., 325,000 tons; Chartiers Creek Coal 
Co., 270,000 tons; McClane Mining Co., 475,000 tons; 
Meadowlands Coal Co., 500,000 tons; Pittsburgh & 
Eastern Coal Co., 240,000 tons; Pittsburgh & Erie 
Coal Co., 430,000 tons; Western Pennsylvania mines 
of the Youghiogheny and Ohio Coal Co., 1,120,000 
tons. 

A number of other operators with mines producing 
along the lines of the Wabash Railroad are identified 
with the new project and will add another 1,500,000 
tons to these figures. 

Practically all of the above companies are, or were 
until recently, members of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 
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Jonnstown Notes 








C. F. Roy, of Somerset, was a business visitor in 
Johnstown this week. 

Charles Foust, of the Charlie Frank Coal Co., Cly- 
mer, visited his Johnstown sales representative this 
week. 

Irving L. ‘Camp, Johnstown representative of the 
Producers Coal Co., is spending a few days in Pitts- 
burgh this week, 

H. H. Schrader, Johnstown representative of the 
Wyncoop Coal Mining Co., is a business visitor in 
Pittsburgh this week. 

f. J. Gormley, president and general manager of the 
Grazier Coal & Coke Co., is spending the week among 
business acquaintances in New York. 

W. B. Nicoll, of W. B. Nicoll & Co., Buffalo, is 
spending the week in Johnstown, having been called 
there on account of the serious illness of a relative. 


B. J. Lynch, president of the B. J. Lynch Coal Co., 
New York, was a business visitor in Johnstown on 
Wednesday and will spend the balance of the week 
in Pittsburgh and the West Virginia coal field, 


A. L, Zerbey, of W. A. Marshall & Co., New York, 
returned to that city last Saturday after spending 
some time in this district inspecting coal properties 
and visiting at the Johnstown office of the company. 


Twin Cities Notes 


Stevens Bros., St. Paul contractors, have arranged 
to open a lignite development at Garrison, N. D., 
and expect to be able to load 50 cars a day within 
a short time. Operations were started July lst. Two 
mines are running, both being stripping propositions, 


A group of committees has been formed to aid 
in the movement to procure and properly distribute 
coal to the Northwest. One committee will be in 
Washington with Donald D. Conn, Minnesota, repre- 
sentative, as chairman; another will be in St. Paul, 
with Ivan Bowen as chairman. Others will be located 
at the different state capitals of the seven North- 
western States. Application blanks have been dis- 
tributed and will be used to allot the coal for the 
Northwest, while traffic men will be stationed at the 
Lake Erie ports to see that there is a proper dis- 
tribution of cars. 

















COAL BILL AGREEMENT 


Proposed Law to Control Prices Is One Step 
Nearer Enactment, 


At a meeting held last Wednesday between the con- 
ferees of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives on the Cummins-Winslow coal dis- 
tribution and price control bill, intended to check 
profiteering in coal by giving additional power to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a tentative agree- 
ment was reached and it is now assured that the 
harmonized measure will be accepted by both houses 
and sent to President Harding for approval. 

One of the criticisms of the Senate bill was that 
its purpose could be defeated by profiteers selling coal 
without agreement to deliver outside the State of its 
production, thus making the deal an intrastate trans- 
action and leaving the Federal Government, with its 
authority conned to intrastate shipments, without 
power to reach the offenders. 

To meet this objection the Senate conferees agreed 
to accept a provision of the House bill which pro- 
‘vides penalties in cases where coal is sold as an in- 
trastate transaction, but its shipment in interstate 
commerce is arranged through procuring cars from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by misrepre- 
sentation that the price was within the maximum 
fair price which the bill authorizes the Fuel Distribu- 


tor and the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
ascertain and fix. Fine and imprisonment are pro- 
vided as penalties by the House bill. 

The House conferees receded from the provision 
of the House bill that the act should become ineffec- 
tive after January 1, 1924. They accepted the Senate 
provision that the operation of the act should expire 
one vear after its passage. 

The powers vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. will cease to be exercised in advance 
of the expiration of one year upon a proclamation 
of the President declaring that the emergency has 
passed, but he may revive the measure at any subse- 
quent date up to the end of the year. 


Local Effects of Anthracite Strike. 


Commenting on the ending of the anthracite 
strike, the Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre says: 

“All business activity, in a certain sense, has 
been dependent upon a settlement, for the vicis- 
situdes attendant upon five months of idleness, 
with the losses in that period of probably $10,- 
000,000 in wage disbursements, is naturally a 
factor of transcendent importance in the great 
territory served by the Wilkes-Barre market. The 
situation was different, however, from that en- 
countered at the time of the great strike of twenty 
years ago, when the anthracite producing com- 
panies were not given the necessary forces to 
keep the pumps in operation and to do other 
essential work. 

“Then a great deal of trouble was caused by 
bringing in outside men to handle this work. 
The fact that the unions this year permitted a 
certain number of men to carry on this work ex- 
plains in part the absence of violence and the 
comparative orderliness of the workers. The re- 
striction of the liquor traffic and the abandonment 
of many saloons have also been factors helping 
to bring about these fortunate results. 

“While the present situation has witnessed very 
little disturbance, however, the suffering has been 
acute and many families were facing starvation. 
The banks of this section have lost about 10 per 
cent of their deposits, owing largely to the with- 
drawal of savings funds belonging to the miners 
and their families.” 





At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank of Cresson, Pa., 
C. Law Watkins was elected to the directorate 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of Edward 
O’Brien. Mr. Watkins is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation and is president of the Watkins Coal 
Co., of Barnesboro. He resides at Cresson. 
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Boston Notes 





J. S. Richardson, of the E. B. Townsend Coal Co., 
is on a vacation in the Adirondacks. 


Stephen G. Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., 
has returned from a trip to the central Pennsylvania 
field. 

The coal strike has done a great deal to hasten 
the installation of oil-burning apparatus in the large 
buildings of Boston. Since April 1, the date of the 
coal miners’ walkout, the Petroleum Heat & Power 
Co. has made 44 conversions from coal to oil in the 
city, a number of them being hospitals and schools. 
The Little Building, one of the largest office build- 
ings in Boston, recently converted, will consume 
2,400 barrels of oil annually, compared with 600 tons 
ef coal, which at present prices will mean a saving 
during the first year of about 25 per cent on the 
cost of installing the oil-burning equipment. It is ex- 
pected that largely due to the coal shortage, some 
900,000,000 gallons of fuel oil will be imported into 
New England, compared with about 450,000,000 gal- 
Ions in 1921. 
still continues merrily flowing 
Americawards. As many as six steamers a day from 
Great Britain arrive in Boston harbor, and though 
the unloading facilities are being used to the utmost, 
there have been over a score of vessels at one time 
in the upper and lower harbor unable to find berth- 
ing space. Some of the congestion has been relieved 
by sending beats to unload at Providence, Quincy 
and Everett, thus preventing in instances some very 
costly demurrage charges. In the neighborhood of 
40 steamers are on the way or booked to sail, bring- 
ing 259,000 tons of coal. Since June 1 there have 
been entered at the Boston customs about 575,000 
tons, of which over 100,000 tons has brought in dur- 
ing the first 12 days of September. It is unlikely 
that any more foreign coal charters will be closed. 
More than 100 vessels of foreign registry and 8&1 
Shipping Board steamers were engaged to transport 
coal to the United States. 


English coal 


STEAM SIZES FOR HOMES 


Mr. Clark Suggests Their Use in Conjunction 
with Larger Sizes. 


President W. A. Clark, of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, has sent a letter to members in 
which he says: 

“During the last four years we have urged a 
greater use of the steam sizes from the anthracite 
district, and it is our belief at the present time that 
you retail dealers may well plan for the use of more 
We believe that it will be for the interest 
of the trade to use at least No. 1 buckwheat. 


pea size, 


“There should be available a considerable ton- 
nage of this latter size, and while we have advocated 
bituminous, it is quite possible many of your customers 
would rather use buckwheat mixed with larger sizes 
of anthracite. In the long run, after they have given 
study to the matter, we feel sure that it will prove 
a money saving proposition, and we urge upon you 
the use of buckwheat coal in your retail business. 

“There has been much in the papers regarding the 
plan for distribution of anthracite. At this writing 
we do not know what has been decided, but we have 
been rather strenuous in expressing our opinion that 
the distribution of anthracite coal should be in the 
hands of those who have had experience, and not 
turned over to anyone who is subject to political 
influence. The producing companies have all the 
statistics and information that is necessary for an 
equitable distribution, and there is no doubt what- 
ever that the anthracite bureau would materially 
assist any community where there was danger of 
suffering, 

“We cannot feel that in peace times there is any 
need of war measures. It is a matter to be regretted 
that the resumption of work in the anthracite fields 
was possible only in a way that will probably con- 
tinue our high prices for domestic sizes at least until 
the spring of 1924.” 


General Notes 


(G 
Weston 


J. Steinmiller, Bethlehem, Pa., 
Dodson -& Co., Inc., was 


representing 
in Fairmont on 
Monday. ‘ 

The Elmer Miller Coal Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
moved its office from the Nicholas Building to 2004 
Second National Bank Building. 


The Rockville Grain & Coal Co., of Rockville, 
Conn., has been changed from a corporation to a 
partnership, thus reversing the usual process. 


The British coai output for the week ended Sep- 
tember 2 jumped to 5,204,000 tons, which is next to 
the largest weekly production recorded this year. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad’s loadings of anthracite 
Tuesday, second day of the strike, were 350 cars. 
Normal loadings at this time of the year are 900 cars. 


A general coal strike in Australia is threatened 
because of the mine owners’ proposal to reduce 
wages 33 per cent. A Government tribunal is 
investigating the propriety of such a reduction. 


Quite a change of sentiment is noticeable with re- 
gard to Mr. Hoover. The idea seems to be that he 
got away with some things during the war because 
everything was shaped up to his advantage, but when 
asked to cooperate on more of a business basis he 
seems to fall short. 


The Tri-State Colleries Co., with mines at Gar- 
rett, Somerset County, Pa., has broken away from 
the ranks of the non-union operators and signed up 
with the U. M. W. The Hoffa Brothers Coal ‘Co., 
of Barton, Md., has also signed up, being one of the 
tew Georges Creek operators to do so. 


The danger of an early shortage of transporta- 
tion is due much less to the amount of equipment 
in bad order than to the fact that there has been 
within recent years a great decline in the number 
of locomotives and cars built and put into service, 
according to an editorial in the Railway Age. 


In response to an inquiry we are prompted to 
state that the U. S. Geological Survey’s annual 
reports on production, distribution and consump- 
tion of coal for the years 1919 and 1920 are in 
preparation, but it is impossible to state at this 
time just when they will be available for distribu- 
tion. 


Total shipments of anthracite from storage in 
the five-month period April lst to September 1st 
amounted to approximately 95,000 cars, or 4,250,000 
tons. This represents in a general way the ton- 
nage in company stocking piles when the strike 
began, for the reserves are now practically ex- 
hausted. 


Production of anthracite for the calendar year 
to date stands at 22,199,000 net tons, according 
to the U. S. Geological Survey, these figures 
including river coal and also the tonnage used 
at the collieries for steam raising. This is 
39,700,000 tons behind last year and 33,800,000 
tons behind 1919, 


Speaking of substitutes for coal, a dry goods store 
in Vermont advertises as follows: ‘Shortage of 
coal is predicted for this winter, but one thing often- 
times offsets another and so as an offset we are 
going to offer, for this week, only real values in 
blankets.” And out in California they are reported 
to be saving peach stones for use as fuel. 


William T. Grier, chairman of the New Jersey 
Fuel Commission, has issued an announcement warn- 
ing dealers to be on the lookout for anthracite con- 
sumers who already have several months’ supply in 
their bins, but who are trying to get more. He says 
that no one should be given more than a month’s 
supply while the situation remains tight, 


The Petroleum Heat & Power Co., manu- 
facturers of equipment for burning fuel oil, re- 
port that they are deluged with orders from 
owners of all kinds of buildings and that they 
have had more business offered them than they 
could handle in six or seven years at the present 
rate of production. A somewhat similar state- 
ment is made by the Peabody Engineering Cor- 
poration, who state that they have hundreds of 
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requests for oil-burning equipment from buildin; 
owners, although the greater proportion of thej 
business is of the marine type. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Viet 
ian Railway during the month of July amounte 
to 479,823 net tons, as compared with 480,656 ton 
for July 1921. During the first seven month 
of the current year, the Virginian’s coal traffic 
exclusive of company coal, aggregated 4,234,07 
tons, against 3,810,643 tons in the same period i 
1921. 


The Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, in it 
monthly report, states that the coal strike ha 
stimulated tractor sales for wheat and oats thresh 
ing in the small-grain states. In many localities 
during the continuation of the strike, coal fo 
steam threshing engines was unavailable, or a 
least the price was so high as to encourage th 
use of gasoline. 


Except for seven different days in March, mor 
cars were loaded with coal on Monday, Septembe 
11, than on any one day this year, either before o 
after the miners’ strike, according to reports receive 
by the Association of Railway Executives from th 
railroads of the country. Loading on Monday totale 
35,808 cars, which was equivalent to a weekly pro 
duction of about 11,800,000 tons, 


Germany imported 1,133,402 tons of British coa 
in July, as compared with 889,000 tons in June 
A report from London says that Germany ha 
been buying more and more coal until she ha 
now become of first importance as an outlet fo 
British coal. Coal and coke prices in German: 
have advanced sharply, owing to decreased pro 
duction and miners’ demand for higher wages 


During the first seven months of the presen 
year 917 men were killed by coal mine accident 
in the United States, as compared with 1163 dur 
ing the corresponding period last year. The fatal 
ity rates for the two seven-month periods wer 
4.16 last year and 4.05 for 1922 per million tons 
For bituminous mines alone the rates were 3.6! 
per million tons in 1922 as compared with 3,7. 
per million tons in 1921. 


Memory Is Short. 
The Wall Street Journal. 


Some time around 1850, Emerson sat him dow! 
at his desk in Concord and wrote an essay. H 
called it “Gifts.” Thus it opens: “It is said tha 
the world is in a state of bankruptcy, that th 
world owes the world more than the world cai 
pay, and ought to go into chancery, and be sold. 
Remember, this was in 1850. There were famine 
all over the world; wars, revolutions, and talk o 
wars. Ships were rotting in all the ports of th 
seven seas. The world was in dire need of goods 
There was nowhere adequate production; nowher 
commensurate remuneration. Repudiation wa 
going on everywhere. Dombey & Son failed! é 

It is much the same today. The world has 
little hope. The historical memory of manki 
is too short to build upon the cycles of past com 
mercial experience. Yet, what are the facts 
Mankind made more material progress in th 
seventy years between 1850 and 1920 than in th 
seventy centuries preceding. o 2 


ae 


The Lackawanna Trail. { ; 


One of the finest highways in Pennsylvania 
built by the State on an abandoned railroad road 
bed, is about to be thrown open to the public 
The highway is known as “The Lackawann: 
Trail,” and connects Scranton with Binghamton 
N. Y. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
in shortening its route, abandoned a long ha 
of*line on the Pennsylvania side and when tl 
rails were removed the right-of-way was con 
verted into a highway. Being built on a railroa 
roadbed, the highway is well graded and is carrie 
across valleys on high embankments. As some 0 
the old railroad stations were left standing, they 
give the motor tourist the sensation of spinnins 


along a railroad. 
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“ARDIFF MARKET WEAKER 


ices Soften as Buying for Export Shows 
Decided Let-Up. 


sarpirF, Wales, Sept. 6—The coal market is weak- 
ng. The rapid fulfilment of orders and the slow 
js upen which new business is coming along is 
ecting collieries with early supplies of coal, and 
. uneasiness which has been evident for some 
eks past is becoming pronounced. 


The Continental demand is very poor and with 
‘y little new American and Canadian business being 
nsacted, prices are tending downwards. Admiralty 
lieries have fair order books in some cases, but 
ers are not so well off. Those who are sold 
1! ahead will not modify their prices, preferring 
wait in anticipation of a further “spurt” in buying, 
- as old sales are quickly being worked off a 
aker market is anticipated all around. 


Monmouthshire coals are decidedly weaker, and 
the past week have shown a consistent down- 
rd movement, large supplies of best grades now 
ng available at 26/— 26/6, with lower grade and 
erior Monmouthshires a weak market at 25- to 
f 

Best Admiralty is reportéd to have been sold at 
/6, and supplies are fairly readily available for 
pment in September at 28/-, with second grades 
yroximately at the same level and showing a tend- 
~y to ge weaker. The general position of Admiral- 
; is irregular, in view of some collieries being 
ter placed for orders than others. 

Low volatile Admiralty shows to better advantage, 
sether with best ordinary dry large, which is the 
mest section of the market. Supplies are not easy 
secure at 30/— for bests and down to 27/6 for 
ver grades, although there is an underlying tend- 
ey to weakness in sympathy with the rest of the 
irket. 

Smalls of all descriptions are becoming very weak, 
st steams readily offering at 19/— and they should 
se further. Ordinary steams are easy at 17/- to 
/- with inferior brands 16/— to 17/- f.o.b. 
Foundry Coke is steady at 40/— to 42/6 f.0.b. 


Although many new inquiries are on the market 
- Canada, business is slow in materializing, the 
mand being mainly for low volatile coals and 
lich coincides with the continued firmness for this 
SS. 


Current Welsh Prices. 


(Steams. ) 
Large. F.O.B. 
2 Oe Ee 28/- to 29/- 
GM NOUNTAITY .. 1... ce ee eee 28/- 
Se ad cisie one ce se eens 30/- 
te ce ee oes 27/- to 30/- 
Smmenroninouthshires ...............- 26/— to 27/- 
her Monmouthshires ............... 25/— to 26/- 
MMIUICVS secs cc ee eee cee ens 25/- 
| ila 24/- to 25/- 
Bituminous. 
Meemetiondda large ..............-45 24/- to 25/- 
fmrtiondda small ................% 17/6 
Wemeiondda Jarge ...............+. 30/- 
Pemmondda small ................65 20/— to 21/- 
NING (OS 21/- to 22/- 


Cardiff Freight Market. 


The fall-off in the demand for Welsh coal has had 
‘immediate effect on the tonnage market, exporters 
oting very few orders. Tonnage, however, is not 
3 plentiful for with a good proportion of large ton- 
ge on American business and slow in returning, 
2re is no excess of tonnage on the market and in 
nsequence rates hold fairly steady. 
From August 28th to September 2nd, 22 fixtures 
curred to the U. S. and Canada, with a tonnage 
pacity of 141,500, and since that date 14,200 tons 
s been fixed for Montreal, Canada, at 12/6 to 13/-. 
There is now little demand for tonnage for the 
| S. A. 

est Italian rates are easy at 11/6 for handy 
ed vessels, with Alexandria and Eastern ports 
ady at 14/-. 

here is no demand for tonnage to France. 


* 


cf 


WELSH EXPORT RECORD 


Largest Weekly Shipments Since Termination 
of the War. 


CarpirF, Wales, Sept. 6—Exports of coal from 
Bristol Channel ports assumed a record level during 
the week ended September Ist, when 606,422 tons was 
exported from Welsh ports. Notwithstanding the 
fall-off in inquiry in respect to new business, sales 
concluded previous to the set-back are keeping the 
docks busy and working to their fullest capacity. 

American and Canadian business continues to domi- 
nate exports, and if these figures are withdrawn from 
the export returns the market will be seen to be in 
a poor condition, 

The full effect of the sales to the U. S. A. are 
only now becoming apparent, but it is unlikely that 
such a substantial portion of the total exports will 
be seen to have gone to the U. S. in future weeks. 

The direction of exports for the above week was 
as follows: 


Destination. Tons. 
Rirance. Se wants 145,609 
Ttalyqgtas: ne aceon enc ie. ae 51,652 
South Agwertca tase. ara se 63,693 
Spain Aen: Gee eee ieee 41,624 
Portucall Se cert Sone teres 22,628 
(GEEECEs Fi aves coon d Has ea 7,258 
British Canlaenoust scare 13,101 
TESS AR peters rs. Sam oo 164,598 
Canada serene dn ces eee 21,065 
Other ~ Countries) So. 40s. ee 75,194 

Lotaly tive ce eiiis eee bees 606,422 


The above figures show an expansion to the U. S. 


and Canada as compared to the former week. 


Cost of Year’s Reserve. 


Our allusion to an investment of about a billion 
dollars being involved in any attempt that might 
be made to secure a year’s supply of anthracite, 
stored as a reserve against strike troubles, men- 
tioned in the concluding lines of last week’s re- 
view, is by no means an extreme calculation, and 
had space permitted the matter might have been 
enlarged on to some extent. The point is that 
in arranging for the storage not only must the 
coal itself but the storage facilities be provided. 

Some consumers of large amounts now have 
very moderate facilities. Many dealers depend on 
almost constant replenishment of their stocks. on 
hand, and considering the bulk and weight of 
coal, the storage of large quantities involves con- 
siderable expense for the providing of facilities. 
Even a few extra boards and joists to partition 
off a part of the cellar, represent some money and 
if carpenters are called in a substantial bill will 
probably be the result. 

When it comes to the matter of large outdoor 
facilities, with unloading and rehandling appara- 
tus, the expense of coal storage runs into money 
quickly. 


World’s Coal Production. 


In our issue of September 9th, page 369, we 
published an article relating to the world’s coal 
production in recent years. A table appearing 
therein, showing tonnage produced annually in 
the United States and in the rest of the world, is 
reprinted below owing to the column headings 
having been omitted: 


a5 ae 28 
a BS Bos 
22 £8 S3¢ 
3s as Bes 
ab ES ae 
101s ets ceene 1,478 569 908 
OLdbin welaG 1,332 513 818 
LOLS Nea Ais 1,312 531 780 
1916a4a cena 1,401 590 810 
19E7 aha 1,473 651 821 
{S1SANG: cee 1,468 678 789 
1919s eee! 1,157 495 662 
1O2dAssctt ts 1,300 586 714 


WOODIN NAMES ASSISTANTS 


State Fuel Administrator Getting His Organi- 
zation Shaped Up. 


State Fuel Administrator Woodin of New York is 
to appoint a deputy administrator for each of the 
nine judicial districts, with one or more sub-deputies 
for each county. The following deputies have 
already been appointed: 

A. E. Cluett of Troy, District 3; Clarence B. Kil- 
mer of Saratoga Springs, District 4; Carlton H. 
Chase of Syracuse, District 5; Samuel J. Koerbel 
of Binghamton, District 6; George D. B. Bonbright, 
District 7; Col. A. Conger Goodyear of Buffalo, Dis- 
trict 8; Arthur W. Lawrence of Bronxville, District 9. 

The majority of the above have seen service during 
the war with the federal fuel administration, and, as 


_has been the custom, will probably serve without pay. 


Greater New York will be divided into five dis- 
tricts, with a director in charge of each. The districts 
will coincide with the five boroughs as regards 
geographical boundaries, 

Each deputy administrator in the several judicial 
districts wil! have on his staff one or more repre- 
sentatives of public utilities within his district. J. 
W. Lieb, vice-president of the New York Edison Co., 
ana E. L. Phillips have been chosen to represent the 
public utilities of Greater New York. 


Stephens to Represent Retailers. 


Roderick Stephens, vice-president of the Stephens 
Fuel Co. of New York City, and a former president 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
has been named as a member of Mr. Woodin’s staff 
to represent the retail coal dealers, and other ap- 
pointments will be made for each district. The re- 
tail dealers at Richfield Springs last Saturday recom- 
mended that a licensing system and presentation of 
affidavits by would-be purchasers be put into effect 
by the State Fuel Administration, and the recom- 
mendations are being given careful consideration. 


If they are adopted each consumer, when he places 
an order for anthracite with his retail dealer, will be 
required to file an affidavit as to the amount of coal 
he already has on hand, what his approximate re- 
quirements to April Ist will be, and whether or not 
he has piaced orders with other dealers. Each re- 
tailer will fle a complete list of his orders at the 
Administrator’s office, and the lists be checked up 
for duplications. Any consumer making a false affi- 
davit is liable to prosecution for perjury. 

Mr, Woodin announced Wednesday that dealers 
would be placed on their honor to furnish coal to 
consumers at a fair price. The men in the trade 
know what they ought to do and they will be given 
a chance to do it, he said. Those who violate the 
trust, he intimated, will be cautioned and if they still 
persist, drastic action will be taken against them. 

Mr. Woodin is installing his personal staff in a 
suite of rooms at 165 Broadway, where he will meet 
all his district administrators in conference next 
Wednesday, September 20th, according to present 
plans... He was in Albany early in the present week 
and held a conference with the up-state adminis- 
trators. 


Logan Has Bad Fire. 

The five-story White & Browning Building at 
Logan, W. Va., was recently destroyed by fire. 
Loss is estimated at nearly half a million dollars, 
the structure being burned to the ground. 


This building played an important role in the 
coal industry in the Logan field. On the fourth 
floor the Logan Coal Operators’ Association had 
its headquarters, and on the same floor the Rich 
Creek Coal Co. had its offices. The Logan Min- 
ing Company (Hutchinson interests) and Thur- 
mond Coal Co. also were located in the building. 
The office and engineer records of thé coal com- 
panies fell a prey to the flames. 


In the offices of Lilly & Shrewsbury, attorneys, 
who handle many coal cases in the courts, was an 
expensive map showing the original grants, which 
date back to Colonial times, 
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New York State Association Meets 


Annual Convention at Richfield Springs Largely Participated in by Dealers from 
All Quarters, Offering Co-operation. 





A first day’s registration of nearly 200 gave en- 
couragement to the officers of the New York State 
Coal Merchants’ Association as some had thought the 
uncertainties of the season might reduce the number 
at Richfield Springs for the annual convention. 

As usual a prompt start was made on the opening 
day, Thursday the 7th, and reports from officers re- 
ceived and read, all as noted in the program pub- 
lished on page 330 of our issue of August 26th. In 
the absence of Secretary O’Toole, of the National 
Association, Girvan N. Snider, general manager of 
Dickson & Eddy, was the only speaker at the single 
business session held that day, 


Mr. Snider, who spoke without notes, reviewed the 
development of labor organizations, particularly at 
the mines and on railroads, and summarized their 
recent policies. He said that real grievances having 
been corrected upwards of 20 years ago, leaders were 
now pursuing a grab-all policy. He was not sure 
that the miners had won the strike. In view of five 
months’ loss of pay hadn’t they taken a reduction in 
pay without knowing it? 

He anticipated good results from Mr. Woodin’s 
administration. Everyone knew, he said, some dealer 
would try to take advantage of the situation and for 
the good of the trade it was well to have a big stick 
available for such folks. He urged caution, con- 
servatism and the spread of optimism as a means of 
meeting the impending situation. 

Marked applause greeted the close of Mr. Snider’s 
remarks, 


A Reminder of Other Days. 


The afternoon passed quietly. The ladies in at- 
tendance, some 50 or 60 in number, were entertained 
at the Richfield Country Club, while most of the men 
took a look at the short program of boxing 
matches and wrestling bouts in the ancient barn 
which served as an exhibition hall. This was in 
itself a reminder of the days when people drove to 
Richfield Springs by horse and carriage or were liberal 
patrons of the livery stables while at the old-fashioned 
resort. 

At the conclusion of the evening dinner Hon. Rob- 
ert F. Thompson, Justice of the State Supreme Court, 
delivered an address. In deference to his suggestion 
that it was not intended for publication, we presume 
it should be referred to but briefly. Judge Thomp- 
son had spoken previously at conventions gf the New 
York State Association and always has something 
interesting to say. 

It seems to us unfortunate that such addresses 
should reach directly and in extenso only the com- 
paratively small number present at such a gathering, 
most of whom are in complete accord with the speak- 
er. It seems to us that such material should be 
broadcasted throughout the country, where it will 
reach those of opposing views and those who have 
not yet formed an opinion on the subjects referred 
to. In brief, these convention addresses if not widely 
published are much like earnest sermons by an en- 
thusiastic preacher to a congregation already in com- 
plete accord with him and in nowise likely to back- 
slide. 


Judge Thompson’s address sustained Alexander 
Hamilton’s idea of a strong central Government, the 
speaker declaring that the fuel and transportation 
emergencies arose from too much democracy, the 
people at large legislating on matters that they knew 
little about and getting matters in a jam accordingly. 
His address was not without a degree of optimism, 
however, pointing out that the new organizations 
such as the Rotary Clubs, the Kiwanis Clubs, the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts were developing a 
new spirit of co-operation and that the rising gen- 
eration would be able to handle some matters of 
government better than has been done in the recent 
past. 

The Friday morning session commenced with an 


address on behalf of the Spencer heater, along the 
lines of a talk on behalf of the company delivered to 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey dealers at the 
Trenton meeting. It must be said that some dealers 
view the proposition somewhat askance. They note 
that the number of heaters in use after many years of 
experimentation is but small, and that the apparatus 
is not advertised or otherwise pushed extensively. 
“If it is a good thing why don’t we hear more about 
it?” seems to be the idea. 


Trade’s Position Explained. 


The next feature on the program was an address 
by Roderick Stephens, former president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. He explained the attitude 
of the trade as being best evidenced in the letter sent 
to Governor Miller under date of August 11th and 
printed in our issue of August 19th. Recognizing 
that there might be encountered a suggestion that 
the wholesalers regulate the margins of the retailers, 
he advanced at the same time, a proposition that the 
jobber’s commission should be limited. 


“The proposal that jobbers receive eight per cent 
margin is unfair because heretofore the largest mar- 
gin that has been allowed jobbers has been 25 cents 
per ton,’ said Mr. Stephens. “On the basis of eight 
per cent, this margin will be 400 per cent, or four 
times any previous margin heretofore considered 
fair. Acceptance of eight per cent as a fair margin 
would be the equivalent of a 75 cent tax on con- 
sumers of coal. 


“The retail trade realizes that independent pro- 
ducers of anthracite are entitled to a fair differential 
over and above the price which will prevail on com- 
pany coal, but retailers are unalterably opposed to 
the purchase of such independent coal at a differential 
which will be much in excess of the 75 cents differ- 
ential which has heretofore been considered fair. 


“Offerings of independent coal having differentials 
from $3 to $8 per ton over the price of company coal 
are to be rejected by retail dealers as unfair. They 
believe that the public will prefer to use bituminous 
coal to. anthracite at such a premium which would 
mean approximately $20 per ton.” 


With a view to having local representatives of the 
trade to confer and advise with the State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, and with Mr. Stephens as his general 
adviser for the State on behalf of the retail coal 
trade, representatives from each of the judicial dis- 
tricts of the State were selected by delegates present 
from the several sections, 


District Advisers. 


The names of these gentlemen, and the central 
point of the judicial district in which they are to 
serve, are as follows: 


First, George J. Eltz, New York; second, Edward 
Schmidt, Brooklyn; third, C. B. Staats, Albany; 
fourth, J. M. Gaffers, Saratoga Springs; fifth, Carl 
L. Amos, Syracuse; sixth, E. E. Powell, Bingham- 
ton; seventh, A. E. May, Rochester; eighth, S. W. 
Stickney, Buffalo; ninth, F. M. Carpenter, White 
Plains. 

All of these cities and towns represent the home 
address of the representatives selected, except in the 
case of Mr. Schmidt, who is a resident of Mineola, 
L. IL, Mr. Gaffers of Schenectady, and Mr, Carpen- 
ter, a resident of New Rochelle. 

The selection of these names having been arranged 
for on Friday morning, in order that they might be 
in readiness to confer with Mr. Woodin’s representa- 
tive on Saturday, and having taken up much of the 
morning period following Mr. Stephens’ address, the 
meeting of the Coal Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
which has been scheduled as a forenoon feature, had 
to be deferred until the afternoon, and the contem- 
plated automobile ride to Cooperstown, with a trip on 
Otsego lake, was eliminated. 

The dinner Friday evening was followed by an 
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address by Hon. Joseph T. Robinson, United S 
Senator from Arkansas, extracts from which 
appear later on. 


At the close of the day on Friday the registr: 
had increased to 350. ¢ 


3 
Close Attention to Col. Donovan. | 


The keynote of the convention, the anxic 
awaited address, was that by Col. William JD 
van, a Buffalo lawyer, rather young in appears 
who achieved so notable a military reputation as 
commanding officer of one of the New York ; 
ments and has been appointed attorney for Fuel 
ministrator Woodin. At the Saturday morning 
sion Col. Donovan was introduced by Mr. Steph 
who had been called to the chair for that purpose 
President Staats. ‘1 


Mr. Stephens read the resolution adopted by 
executive committee relative to the course of ac 
of the association, that their chief guest might 
just what was contemplated, for, as the speaker s 
“we will put our cards on the table.” rk 


Mr. Stephens took occasion to announce the ¢ 
pose of the trade to co-operate with the adminis 
tion. He spoke most favorably of Col. Donoyaa, 
well as his chief. 7 3 


The Colonel’s address was relatively brief, no { 
works or hyperbole, just a good straightforward 
count of the ideas the administration has in m 
Summed up, it was to the effect that the State : 
not going into the coal business, but would rely 
the coal trade to do its best to meet the dema 
upon it, the extensive powers granted by the Le 
lature being held in reserve. The address was ; 
lowed with close attention by all. ¥ | 


His remarks, as prepared for publication by 
association and issued with his approval, were as | 
lows: 'y 


Col. Donovan was followed by Hon. Hugh 
Dawson of the Pennsylvania State Senate, ane 
member of the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission, 
former breaker boy and secretary of a U. M. 
local, who delivered an address in which force 
humor and business sense were commingled in a m 
interesting way, so that one had to keep his 
open to be sure whether the comment was in jes 
in earnest. 


Summarized, Mr. Dawson’s message was tha 
Pennsylvania Fuel Commission, which after all w 
probably have a good deal to say about the distr 
tion of anthracite because it originated in that Ste 
was to let the tonnage follow normal lines and 
distributed through the usual channels, according 
the experience of the leading interests. Mr. Di 
can launched two or three shafts of satire at M 
Hoover and Storrow in a manner that brought 
applause. | 

It was announced that Alexander Macomber, 
Carver, Macomber & West, Inc., who had been 
pected to speak on modern and efficient methods 
coal-handling to close the morning session, was ia 
to be present and that feature was a My 
























omitted. 


' Pledge Cards Circulated. a 


Secretary Woodside made an appeal for 
carry on the special work of the organization in | 
near future, explaining the system of pledg 
which is to be used as a means of obtainin; 
tional sums from those dealers whose tonna 
obligates them to pay something more than 
nal membership fee. It is understood é 
amount has already been pledged, payments 
made annually over a period of three years, 


It was noticeable that more than ever vi 
the convention came by automobile. Co 
there was a drifting away observable 
after the Saturday midday meal, if not b 
some few cases. No need to wait for tr 
more, and it is increasingly difficult to 
crowd together after the transaction of 
However, the promised schedule of games was 
through late in the afternoon, and in the ev 
customary block dance was held in front of | 





ie 
Without Fred Williams it seemed to be 0! 
half a convention. “4 ; 3 
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WOODIN’S POLICY OUTLINED 


ol. Donovan Says Coal Men Will Not Be 
Over-Regulated. 


Addressing the annual convention of the New York 
tate Coal Merchants’ Association at Richfield 
prings last Saturday, Col. William J. Donovan, legal 
lviser to William H. Woodin, the State Fuel Admin- 
trator, said in part: 

“The bill under which the Fuel Administrator 
sercises his authority gives the power to supervise, 
gulate and control the receipt, storage, purchase, 
le, use, distribution and delivery of fuel within the 
ate, as well as the production of fuel within the 
ate. Under its provisions he has the power to 


estigate, to subpoena witnesses, to compel the 
it empowers him 








duction of books and documents ; 
. the dealers and users, if ‘need be, to deter- 
ine a fair margin of profit, as well as to fix the 
aximum price to be charged. 

“Any rule or regulation that he promulgates is to 
Ave the force and effect of law and a violation of 
ay such rule or order is a misdemeanor under the 
ct and i is punishable by a fine of not less than $100 
- more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
lan One year or by both. If the violation be by a 
yrporation the corporation is subject to such fine, 
id any officer participating in such violation is sub- 
ct to punishment as an individual, 


ie Control to Be Decentralized. 


“In a practical way Mr. Woodin has planned the 
achinery which throughout the state is to carry on 
is work. This plan has been on the fundamental 
sis of decentralization. The whole state will be 
vided into nine districts, equivalent to the present 
isting nine judicial districts of the state. At the head 
teach district there will be a District Fuel Adminis- 
ator with power. Under each District Fuel Ad- 
inistrator there will be a County Fuel Administra- 
t for each of the counties in that district. { 
‘Working with the State Fuel Administrator is an 
dyisory Committee made up of these elements: 
ublic Utilities Committee; New York State Mayors’ 
onference Committee; New York State Retail Coal 
ealers’ Committee ; 
oal Dealers’ Committee. 

“Each of the District Administrators will have a 
milar committee, as well as each County Adminis- 
ator. 

Principles Which Will Govern. 


the carrying out of the work the Administra- 

rt will be governed by certain principles: 

“1, That there must be a conservation of coal now. 

"2. That the people must be instructed in the use 

substitutes. 

3. That all deliveries of coal shall be propor- 
sd according to actual requirements for immediate 
sity. 

the main principle that Mr. Woodin ‘desired 

enunciate bere today is a simple one. It is 



















mels of trade. He sees at presert no necessity 
He will not use the tremendous’ power 


le hopes, if possible, to follow the natural eco- 
c law of supply and demand but he recognizes, 
sure you do, that a time may come when 
ic laws must yield to social necessity. He 
however, that that time will not come if you 
dealers, who constitute the closest point of 
t with the householder, will meet your obliga- 
this emergency. 

tu men know how to carry on the coal business. 
less in this state is now on trial. Mr. Woodin 
ks to the integrity and standing of your organiza- 
to enforce an obedience to the orders of this 
nission. If the coal trade men impose a proper 
ine upon its members there will be no need for 
into action the criminal arm of the state.” 


Phe Wallins Creek Coal Co., Louisville, Ky., an- 
es that Elmer L. Kyle has been appointed 
yer of its Detroit office, located in the Ford 


New York State Wholesale 
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ASSOCIATION DOING WELL 


Secretary Woodside Says New York Organi- 
zation Has Had Good Year. 


In his annual report delivered at the Richfield 
Springs convention, G. W. F. Woodside, executive 
secretary of the New York State Coal Merchants’ 
Association, said in part: 

“The past year has been a busy one in the activi- 
ties of your association, Since our last convention 
the regular annual group, or sectional, meetings have 
been held. This year, instead of the usual four 
meetings, we held five; one each at Rochester, Rome, 
Schenectady, New York and Binghamton. The at- 
tendance was larger than in any preceding year, with 
a healthy increase in interest shown. 

“Numerous other meetings were. held with local 
and county associations and various groups. After 
five years in the service of the association, J am 
convinced that in localities where good, strong local 
associations, affiliated with the State association, 
exist and properly function, there the retail coal mer- 
chant meets with the least difficulties. While a county 
association is not a panacea for all the ills and 
troubles in the business, we are sure it goes a long 
way in mitigating many of them. 

“The claim department has done good work. It 
could have done better if all who have entered 
claims through the association against the carriers for 
loss in transit would have had sufficient stamina to 
back us up by insisting upon their right and refus- 
ing settlement on any basis that does not include the 
full amount they are legally entitled to receive. 


Membership Fully Sustained. 


“Notwithstanding the very trying and difficult times 
during the past year, with business at a standstill 
during the last five months, our paid membership 
today is as large as it was a year ago. However, 
with the increasing activities of the association and 
the need for enlargement and extension of same, the 
present receipts from the membership are not sufficient 
to meet our growing needs. 

“They can be increased in two ways: (a) by an in- 
creased membership; (b) by a proportionate increase 
in amount of annual dues according to the volume of 
business transacted, backed by an appreciation of the 
work done by the association. Both of these plans 
are being actively pushed at this time. 

“Our work in trying to increase the membership 
can be greatly assisted and would bring the very 
best possible results if any one of you who are 
already members of the association would co-operate 
by endeavoring to bring your influence to bear upon 
your non-member neighbor and secure his member- 
ship. The second plan was set forth in a letter 
recently sent to a list of the larger retailers and, 
as far as replies have been received, has met with a 
favorable response. 

“T believe your officers will agree with me that the 
past year has been the most successful year in the 
history of the association.’ 

Mr. Woodside urged his hearers to take an active 
personal interest in getting new members for the asso- 
ciation. 


Money Makes the Mare Go. 


It is said that Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves, but with secretaries of trade associations being 
not only obliged to plead for funds but practically 
to beg for them, it would appear that retail coal 
dealers are not much disposed to help themselves. So 
how can they expect others to help them, or give 
much consideration to their plight? 

Does it not reveal a lack of business vision, a de- 
gree of narrow-mindedness that may perhaps be 
reflected in their dealings with their customers and 
others? A recent letter sent out by the New York 
State association brings this point prominently to 
mind, 


The annual report of James M. Gaffers, treas- 
urer of the New York State Coal Merchants’ 
Association, shows receipts of $25,385.09 and dis- 
bursements of $24,634.32, leaving a balance on 
hand August 31st of $750.77. 
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DEALERS FAVOR LICENSING 


Committee Headed by Mr, Stephens Reports 
on This and Other Subjects. 


At the annual convention of the New York State 
Coal Merchants’ Association at Richfield Springs, 
Roderick Stephens, vice-president of the Stephens 
Fuel Co., New York, presented the conclusions of a 
committee appointed to survey the present situation 
and suggest the basis of co-operation with the State 
Fuel Administrator, In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Stephns said: 

“As to wholesale distribution, I recommend that the 
policy which has already been agreed upon as to dis- 
tribution of domestic sizes of anthracite (broken, egg, 
stove, nut and pea coal) by the line companies, should 
be supported by us as retailers; namely, that ship- 
ments will be pro-rated on a monthly basis to all 
localities. 

“The first necessity is to obtain distribution of some 
coal to all consumers who now have no coal. The 
phrase that has been used to express this need is 
that there must be a thin film of coal spread over the 
entire state. The specific suggestion we, as retailers, 
offer tagthe Fuel Administrator covering deliveries to 
houscholdérs, apartment houses and others using do- 
mestic anthracite is as follows: 


Recommends Limit on Deliveries, 


“(a) Where consumption from the present date to 
March, 1923, is not in excess of one ton per month, 
deliveries shall be restricted to a maximum of three 
tons. 

“(b) Where consumption is in excess of the above, 
deliveries shall be restricted to five tons, except that 
where consumption exceeds thirty-five tons for the 
above period, 20 per cent may be supplied. 

“Smaller units than the above shall be resorted to 
by retail dealers where they find that the above basis 
would not permit them to take care of their local 
situation. 

Would Restrict Use of Anthracite. 


“We believe that the commission should temporarily 


embargo deliveries of domestic anthracite to such 
places as schools, hospitals, apartment houses, fac- 
tories, or wherever such: coal has been used where 


the coal burning equipment is suitable for the use of 
bituminous coal, and where an engineer or fireman 
is employed. In this connection, however, we do 
not recommend that this embargo should apply where 
contracts have already been entered into. 

“On the question of license, we recommend a 
license with suitable regulations and fee for all en- 
gaged within this state in the sale or delivery of 
coal, believing that the establishment of a license fee, 
with suitable regulations, will stabilize conditions and 
materially assist in securing adherence to regulations 
and orders of the Administrator. 


Suggests License Fee of $250. 


“Wor the retail dealer we suggest a fee of $250, 
believing that this sum is the minimum amount which 
will establish responsibility and serve as a bond of 
good faith. It would also be necessary to license 
truckmen, stevedores and all others delivering coal, and 
to establish a fee sufficient to insure their respon- 
sibility and good faith. 

“On the general subject of ‘Priorities’ we sub- 
mit that the Administrator would be well advised 
to refrain from attempting to establish definite priori- 
ties as between the various consumers of coal. 

“Tn the matter of control of prices or of margins, 
we recommend; first: that in order to secure uni- 
formity, prices and margins shall be based upon curb 
or chute delivery. In order that there may be some 
basis promptly established by the Administrator, we 
suggest that he tentatively approve the adoption of 
last year’s retail prices, subject to an advance which 
shall not be more than sufficient to take care of any 
increase in the price of coal at the mines, with what- 
ever -small sum per ton is necessary to cover the 
suggested increase in retail costs. Where this basis 
is unsatisfactory to a dealer or unfair to a locality, 
such dealer or locality shall bring to the Administrator 
facts upon which a fair price or margin may be de- 
veloped.” 
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Some Aspects of the Coal Situation 





Mr. Snider Says Politicians Are Bent on Sacrificing the Industry for Benefit of 
Unions and the Alleged Benefit of Consumers. 











From an address delivered by G. N. Snider, General 
Manager, Dickson & Eddy, September 7, 1922, before 
the New York State Coal Merchants’ Association at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Since last I had the honor of speaking before this 
earnest body, we have again passed through unusual 
experiences. Verily, the return trip to normalcy is 
over a rough and stony path, a path moreover that 
is so poorly marked that at times we have an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that our leaders in the movement 
have missed the path entirely and are more likely to 
land us in a quicksand than in the promised land. 


General industrial conditions have improved—indeed 
they could not have become much worse—and the 
improvement has been due to the fundamental con- 
dition of demand catching up with current production. 
Except in certain lines, however, the improvement in 
demand does not appear to have proportionately in- 
creased the net returns, and the announcement from 
time to time by our leaders of great savings in ex- 
penses to be secured for°us by their efforts has 
caused industry to hesitate and defer its improvement 
until it could share in those savings. 


For instance, last Summer our Congress and last 
Fall our President loudly proclaimed that business 
was dull because high freight rates were throttling 
it. The one through a committee of its own, and 
the other through the I. C. C., began to hold hear- 
ings to prove that condition existed so they could 
correct it, but many weeks of hearings failed to 
prove any such thing. 

Meanwhile business, intensely practical as always, 
after waiting a reasonable time to see whether the 
Government could make good on its theory, decided 
it could not because the theory was not sound, and 
discarded the whole proposition as a waste of time 
and energy. When finally the I. C. C. after months 
of deliberation required its servants, the railroads, to 
“voluntarily” reduce freight rates ten per cent, there 
was hardly a ripple of interest among business men. 


Government Hampers Deflation. 


By far the most important development of the past 
year has been the difficulties with organized labor. 
Where the Government has not been concerned the 
deflation has proceeded along orderly lines, even 
though it took months to accomplish. But where in- 
flated wages and conditions were due to acts of the 
Government—such as for the railroad workers and 
the mine workers—we have suffered the usual penalty 
of Government entrance into industry. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that the real 
grievances, which enlisted public sympathy on the side 
of union labor and built them up to importance, have 
long since disappeared. They were succeeded by 
political campaigns of the unions for political recogni- 
tion of mouth-filling phrases which are either half- 
truths, platitudes or meaningless except as they roll 
sonorously from the tongues of orators of the union 
type and are subject to oratorical interpretation under 
emotional stress. 


Labor leaders, being astute politicians and oppor- 
tunists of the first rank, were quick to seize upon 
the unsettling conditions of the Great War and the 
political needs of the Federal Administration and 
press for their own advantages. Have any of us tor- 
gotten the humiliating spectacle of the notorious 
Adamson law being driven through Congress and 
approved by the President in the Presidential election 
year of 1916? 


How the Strikes Differed. 


In only three ways are the coal strikes for the 
past five months different from the railroad strikes: 
1—The mine workers have never been able to con- 
trol 100 per cent of the bituminous coal. There have 
always been substantial non-union bituminous coal 


fields that successfully resisted unionization by either 
propaganda or bullets, 

—They did not “get theirs,” in the slang phrase, 
as soon as some of the others. Having made a con- 
tract in the fall of 1917 to run for the duration of 
the war, Dr. Garfield, who approved that contract, 
quite naturally and courageously refused to scrap it 
on the mine workers’ demand in the summer of 1918. 
So the mine workers had to wait until the 1920 award 
of the President’s commission after they had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to freeze the country into submission 
by carrying on a strike in November and December, 
1919, 

3.—They had no Labor Board. 


Strikes Directed Against Public. 


These coal strikes, like the railroad strikes, were 
strikes against the public. There were no grievances 
against the coal operators. If the mine workers have 
a substantial monopoly in bituminous coal—thanks to 
the Pennsylvania State miners’ license law, they’ have 
a complete monopoly in anthracite coal—then their 
labor is not a commodity to be bargained for, but 
they are in a position to levy and collect tribute from 
a subject people. They call this the full social value 
of their labor—a fine mouth-filling phrase. 

For the greatest success their strikes should have 
prevented the public from getting coal; then the public, 
frantic with apprehension, would have demanded peace 
at any price. That program was not effective. Non- 
union West Virginia produced increasing quantities 
of bituminous coal until by a remarkable coincidence 
the shopmen’s strike became markedly effective on 
the railroads serving those mines. The public was 
tired of high prices for coal, knew that labor must 
take a reduction if prices were to come down, and 
calmly refused to yet panicky. 

Whether the mine workers have won these coal 
strikes is a debatable question. Their five months’ 
idleness cuts quite a hole in their year’s earnings, 
even though there have been almost no evidences of 
destitution in the mine regions. Perhaps many of 
us wish we might be able to take a five months’: rest 
and find our business able to pay us at the previous 
rate as soon as we returned. 

The future of the coal industry is dark. 
of the politician is abroad in the land. There are 
many Senators and Congressmen standing for re- 
election this year, All voters use coal. Many voters 
or possible voters work in coal mines or belong to 
other labor unions. Few voters own coal mines or 
operate coal businesses. 

Therefore the program, 
must be: 

1. Claim to keep prices down for the benefit of 
the consumers, who have the most votes to cast. 

2. Do nothing to offend labor unions as that may 
lose votes. 

3. Sacrifice the coal industry for the benefit of 
the labor unions and the alleged benefit of the 
consumers, 


The cry 


politically speaking, 


Mania for Regulation. 


I am not the seventh son of a seventh son and 
consequently have no power to foretell the future, but 
let us observe the past: 

What has been the insistent cry from capital cities 
for weeks past? Has it not been “prevent profiteer- 
ing,’ “Hoover fair prices,” “Let outsiders decide 
what price of coal should be,” “Refuse cars to prof- 
iteers,” etc.? The coal industry knows and Congress 
knows, but the consumers do not know, that Con- 
gress, even in time of war, was not able to draft 
a workable definition of profiteering, and that por- 
tion of the Lever law was declared unconstitutional. 

Just how much agitation have you heard for the 
repeal of the special privileges and immunities for 
labor organizations? Just how many weeks was it 
after that dastardly, inhuman outrage at Herrin, 


—————————— 


Illinois—the blackest page in American history 
before our Chief Executive or his spokesmen saw 
to denounce it? 

Perhaps you have read the warm commendat 
of labor unions in a recent message to Congress a 
an apology to labor unions in the Attorney-Geners 
plea for the present shopmen’s strike injunction? 

The coal industry is unable to prevent legislat 
proposed in Congress unless hearings are order 
Then it may be able, if sufficiently aroused to 4 
dangers, to convert a majority to the view that c 
is not less vital than agriculture and that all ¢ 
troubles with the coal industry are chargeable eit} 
to the unreasonable demands of the one big union 
mine workers or to inadequacy of railroad trat 
portation, 

Are not both of these difficulties due to Governme 
interference? One by the creation of spec 
privileges and the other by thirty-five years of j 
creasingly detailed regulation? 

Given a fair field and no favor the coal indust 
is just as capable of running itself to the reasonal 
satisfaction of the people as any industry in ¢t 
country, bar none. ’ 

At the same time we are bound to have sot 
State supervision over the coal industry this comi 
Winter. In this State I think we all believe th 
it will be just as fair as we have found our Gove 
nor to be. This association has passed resolutio 
of co-operation. We cannot do more to prove t 
underlying strength of our citizenship and our Ame 
can principles than by extending our co-operati 
to its furthest extent, not because we expect at 
public commendation but because we love our count 
and propose to stand squarely shoulder-to-should 
to repel the un-American doctrines that a free peop 
must engage a Government to protect it agaia 
itself, P 

: ‘ 


Notes of Interest. 


Heavy shipments of coal from the South cause 
the issuance of an order last Saturday placing 2 
embargo on freight shipments over the Baltimore | 
Ohio Railroad passing through Cincinnati. Exemy 
tions include coal, livestock and other essentials met 
tioned in the Federal priority orders, 


The Indiana Fourth Vein Coal Co., operata 
a mine at Linton, Ind., producing Fourth Vei 
coal, has entered into a contract with the Re 
public Coal & Coke Co., of Chicago and Indiat 
apolis, to sell its entire output, the new arrange 
ment dating from September Ist. 


The F. A. & D. R. Alling Co., which has b 
in the retail coal busmess at New Haven for o 
50 years, is now in the hands of new own 
Abraham Molestein, a dealer of Fair Haven, h 
bought out the interest in the business former 
belonging to David R. Alling, the last survivin 
member of the old firm, while the interest fo 
erly owned by George V. Moore has been 
chased by Clarence Clark. ; 


F. J. Balch, vice-president and sales ma’ 
of the R. R. Bunnell Coal Co., Ine, ofeSp 
field and Boston, has just returned from a m 
trip through New York and Vermont, He 
that while some of the dealers in Vermont rea 
that as that is a hard wood state, they may 
be supplied with any great quantity of hard 
they do not look with favor on soft coal 
domestic use. Wood is not plentiful, nor do th 
laborers take kindly to the thought of producin: 
wood for fuel. 


The Fuel Distributor has found it ‘neceaaan 
issue Priority No. 2 orders for the a 
a limited tonnage of coal necessary to keep so’ 
non-essential industries in the Southeast fron 
ing. Authorization for the movement of If 
tons of coal from Norton, Va., to the State F 
Administration of South Carolina has been gi 
Representations are being made from ti 
time that industries will be compelled to 
unless given certificates of priority which V 
aid them in obtaining fuel supplies. These ca 
are being considered on their individual me E 
under a general policy of issuing priority aut or! 
zations only where real emergency needs canno 
be provided for by other means. 
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Coal Storage and Spontaneous Combustion 


Bureau of Mines Says Main Factors Are Initial Temperature, Breakage in Handling, 
Freshness of Coal and Screening Before Storage. 








hough bituminous users have until recently had 
Je getting coal for current use, let alone stocking 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines has issued a paper 
ontaneous combustion, written by O. P. Hood, 
tief mechanical engineer. The suggestions con- 
| therein may prove useful, now that tonnage is 
in freer supply and consumers are beginning to 
up their depleted stock piles. 
storing coal, the risk per ton of spontaneous 
ustion is really very small, says Mr. Hood. If 
ounted the times a portion of coal was stored 
e it would be undisturbed for a few weeks, the 
er of such storage operations in any one year 
J mount into the millions. Of those, a relatively 
number show the phenomena of spontaneous 
ustion. The main interest in the subject lies 
> large piles needed as reserves for public-service 
ies and the industries. 
eryone desires to have directions for storage that 
erfectly simple and yet will insure against loss. 
rtunately, the problem is too complicated for a 
le solution. Many of the factors involved are 
alt to determine, as there are no practical means 
uantitative measurement. The factors involve 
istry, physics, and engineering, and the man who 
close contact with the problem of stored coal 
t always a good observer in these several lines. 
e result is many incorrect theories, opinions, and 
dices. Much has been written on the subject, 
he Bureau of Mines has published the results of 
sive investigations, but .the diversity of widely 
opinions show that there is need of pointing out 
are the factors that demonstrably are most con- 
‘d in the spontaneous heating of coal. 
e heating of coal is believed to be a surface 
omenon. If a ton of bituminous coal could be 
ered in a single cube, each dimension of the cube 
d be about 2.8 feet. When coal heats, it is due 
ymething that goes on with respect to the sur- 
and not something that happens inside of the 
So far as is known, this is true no matter how 
, the piece is divided. It is, therefore, interesting 
now the area of the total exposed surface in a 
f coal. If the cube, having originally a surface of 
t 47 square feet, be continuously subdivided until 
he pieces are fine enough just to pass through 
-mesh screen the area of exposed surface in one 
of coal becomes an acre. 


Fine Coal Most Apt to Heat. 


is perfectly obvious from this why it is that 
ble from spontaneous combustion originates in 
coal, because the great increase in extent of sur- 
does not begin until one gets below 14-inch, 
ut size. If fine coal is kept out of the pile the 
ing surface is relatively so small as to remove 
cause of spontaneous combustion. This remark 
ies not to the fact that one may buy lump coal 
to the size of what actually gets into the storage 

Coal bought as lump at the mine and handled 
‘modern disregard for breakage may be far from 
) coal when in the pile. 

unit of area of this coal surface generates a cer- 
amount of heat, provided the coal can find the 
bining material, that is, oxygen. The amount of 
generated depends upon the temperature of a 
2 of coal. That is to say, coal put into storage 
temperature of 80° F. will generate very much 
e heat per unit of surface than if put into storage 
he temperature of 60° F. It has already been a 
‘er of observation that coal stored during the hot 
ths of summer and in heated regions is much 
e liable to spontaneous combustion than coal 
*d in colder climes and in cooler seasons of the 


nother most important factor is the freshness of 
broken coal surface. For the first few days or 
ks the freshly broken coal surface is very much 
' active in the taking up of oxygen and conse- 
it production of heat than after a few weeks or 


rie 


months—a fact that must be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the wisdom of crushing coal immediately be- 
fore storing it. Spontaneous fires rarely occur after 
the coal surfaces have been exposed for three months. 


As the rate of heating increases with the temper- 
ature, it is evident that if the heat generated is not 
removed, the process becomes a self-aggravating one, 
and the rate of heat generation, instead of falling, 
may rise with time. If the temperature of the pile 
reaches 140° or 150° F, and continues to rise, there 
is a high probability that within a few weeks a 
destructive temperature will be reached. If the tem- 
perature reaches 160° or 180° F., there is almost a 
certainty that a destructive temperature will be 
reached and that the coal must be moved. Imme- 
diately the question of getting rid of the heat is 
presented. 


Coaling by Ventilation. 


A coal pile is cooled by radiation and by the move- 
ment of air through it. Air moves rather freely 
through a pile of coal, and in many piles of-coal this 
natural change, or breathing, of air is enough to carry 
away the heat generated. Some observers have 
stated that, in general, fires in large coal piles are 
found in the region from five to eight feet below the 
surface on the flanks of the pile. 


The rise in temperature of a coal pile is thus inti- 
mately connected with a yery complicated ventilating 
problem, and there are no means of observing or 
measuring these small and wayward ventilating cur- 
rents. Since there are no means of knowing just 
what the ventilation is in any given portion of a 
pile, there is great hesitancy in advocating ventilating 
schemes for coal piles, as one is as likely to make 
trouble as to prevent it, unless extreme and uniform 
ventilation is assured. 

There are many more factors of minor importance, 
continues Mr. Hood. One of the troubles has been 
that undue attention has often been given to the 
minor factors, such as the sulphur or the volatile- 
matter content of the coal, height of pile, etc., while 
the main factors, such as initial temperature, breakage 
in handling, freshness of the coal, and the screening 
before storage, have been overlooked or minimized. 

Various factors in the spontaneous combustion of 
coal are discussed by Mr. Hood in Technical Paper 
311, issued by the Bureau of Mines. 


Briquette Concern for Chicago. 


The Bitumacite Coal Co. has been organized by 
five Chicago men to manufacture coal briquettes 
from Southern Illinois coal, and work on the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plant, to be located in Illinois, 
wil! soon commence. The firm was incorporated re- 
cently under the State laws of Illinois for $300,000. 
It is understood that arrangements have been made 
with a large Chicago wholesale coal concern to sell 
the output of the plant. 

The briquettes will be made under a new process, 
which has been copyrighted and one never before 
utilized in this work. The finished product, it is 
claimed, wil! be smokeless, have no dust, no odor, 
no clinkers and will have 85 per cent less ash than 
anthracite. It is expected that the product will be 
produced as cheaply as anthracite and its use in the 
west will mean the approximate saving of freight 
rates from the east. 


The directors of the new concern are W. W. 
Ketchum, Lee B. Vastine, Mead F. Russell, H. G. 
Layng and J. Renwick Preston. Offices are located 
in Rooms 440 to 450 Old Colony Building. 





It is reported that the Consolidation Gas Coal? Go; 
has acquired the R. S. Coal Co. mine at Mt. Clare, 
Harrison County, W. Va. 


PER CAPITA PRODUCTION 


American Miners Lead in Amount Produced 
for Each Man Employed. 


Figures compiled by W. W. Adams, mine 
statistician for the U. S. Bureau of Mines, show that 
in 1918 the average per capita production of bitu- 
minous miners in this country was 4.40 tons daily. 
The nearest competitor of the American miner as 
regards number of tons produced is the New South 
Wales (Australia) bituminous miner, who produced 
4.07 tons per day. 

Following these came Nova Scotia, with 2.50 tons 
per man per day; Great Britain, 1.19 tons; France, 
91 tons. 

The annual production per man is given as 1,134 
tons for the United States; 814 tons for New South 
Wales; 718 tons for Nova Scotia; 337 tons for 
Great Britain. 

Furthermore, the statistics show that the Ameri- 
can is not only mining the most coal but also that 
his production is increasing each year faster than 
the output of his competitors. Over the 18 year 
period from 1901 to 1918, inclusive, the miner in 
this country increased his daily production from 3.37 
tons in 1901 to 4.40 tons in 1918 and his annual out- 
put from 729 tons in 1901 to 1,134 tons in 1918. 


Australia Ranks High. 


No daily figures are available for New South Wales 
until 1909, when the daily output per man was 3.32 
tons, which increased to 4.07 tons in 1918, the annual 
production being 689 tons per man in 1901 and 814 
in 1918. 

In Nova Scotia the miner retrograded from a 
daily production of 2.74 tons in 1901 to 2.50 tons in 
1918, while his annual production has remained the 
same, 719 tons in 1901 and 718 tons in 1918. 

Great Britain has also gone back, her 1.50 tons 
output per man per day in 1901 having decreased 
to 1.19 tons in 1918, while the annual production 
went from 400 tons in 1901 to 337 tons in 1918. 

France has also been unable to maintain her pro- 
duction, the per man per day tonnage receeding from 


1.05 in 1901 to .91 in 1918, 
More Machines Used in U. S. 


The great difference in average output per man 
in the United States as compared with most foreign 
lands is due largely to the use of mining machines 
in this country. Prior to the war less than 9 per 
cent of British output was machine mined, against 
43 per cent for the United States. 

Since then there has been some increase in the 
use of machines in the United Kingdom, particularly 
in the Scottish fields, where about one-quarter of 
the output is now mined by machine. In the Welsh 
fields, however, only 2 per cent of the output is 
machine mined. 

“The relatively limited use of machine methods in 
the United Kingdom is in part ascribed to hos- 
tility of the workers who fear displacement but in 
good measure it is said to be due to the physical 
characteristics of many British mines, which render 
the adoption of machine mining impractical or 


difficult.” 


a 





Some Letters Never Came. 


The post office department has recently given 
out figures stating that the average number of 
letters sent and received is about 112 annually per 
capita, compared with 84 in England, 25 in Ger- 
many and 24 in Italy. 

One paper raises the question as to whether 
this is a cause for boasting or apologizing. As 
we have stated before the multiplication of letters 
has progressed to a great degree and a communi- 
cation sent by mail does not receive the attention 
it did at one time. Possibly the average number 
would have been increased by at least one if all 
requests for information sent from editorial of- 
ficers had been answered. 





Coke production in the Connellsville region gained 
7,000 tons last week. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Labor Day Shutdowns Cause Usual Setback 
to Bituminous Production. 


Final returns for the week ended September 
2nd show bituminous production to have been 
9,142,000 tons. Preliminary figures for the week 
ended September 9th, as gathered by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, indicate a probable output of 
between 8,300,000 and 8,700,000 tons, the loss be- 
ing accounted for by the Labor Day shutdowns. 

On Labor Day 10,021 cars were loaded by the 
non-union mines, confirming the experience of 
other years that the day counts for a third of an 
ordinary working day. The double holiday on 
Sunday and Monday increased the number of 
empty cars available for placement on Tuesday 
and on that day 33,085 cars were loaded, the 
largest number of any day since last March. On 
Wednesday, however, loadings dropped to 30,- 
652 cars and on Thursday to 28,238 cars. These 
returns suggest a total output for the present week 
of between 8,300,000 and 8,700,000 tons. 

The limiting factor in the supply of soft coal 
has now become transportation. It is true that 
some thousands of miners are still on strike, 
notably in the Connellsville and Kanawha dis- 
tricts, but the tonnage offered for shipment by the 
other mines at work will absorb the available 
trunsportation facilities. 

The present rate of production is 9,600,000 tons 
a week. In the corresponding period of 1920 the 
average was 11,750,000 tons; in 1919, 11,340,000 
tons; and in 1918, about 12,800,000 tons. The 
present rate of soft coal movement, even with 
priority in use of open-top cars, is therefore 25 
per cent below 1918, 15 per cent below 1919, and 
18 per cent below 1920. 

Weekly Bituminous Production. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of soft coal during the four latest weeks for 
whicli complete’ returns are available, and for 
the corresponding weeks of last year, as reported 


by the Geological Survey. 

-————Net Tons————__, 
Week Ended 1922 1921 
A) SUZ a a eee 4.606,000 7,771,000 
Aug. 19 . 4,609,000 7,708,000 
AUR, 26 oe ee ee 6,736,000 7,753,000 
Sept. O25 | dimen 9,142,000 7,606,000 

Conditions in Various Districts. 
Regarding the rate of production in different 


bituminous regions during Labor Day week the 
Geological Survey report says: 

“After the Sunday and Monday holiday total 
shipments on Tuesday were the largest recorded 
for the period since April Ist. On the next day 
they were were higher than on any 
preceding Wednesday. Aggregate shipments dur- 
ing the first half of the week, considering Labor 
Day equivalent, as usual, to about three-tenths of 
a full day, were at the rate of 1,600,000 tons a 
day. This rate exceeded by 15 per cent and 65 
per cent, respectively, the daily averages for the 
preceding week and for the week before that. 

“Pennsylvania districts showed continued in- 
crease on Wednesday. In northern West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the rapidly rising rate 
of shipments was checked by transportation diffi- 
culties. 

“In the non-union districts of southern West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Alabama ship- 
ments have declined generally, but the Logan, 
Pocahontas-Tug River, and parts of eastern Ken- 
tucky shipments increased this week although still 
far behind the high rate attained late in June. 

“In the region immediately west of the Missis- 
sippi River shipments have increased regularly 
from day to day and on Wednesday, September 
6th, were higher than previously reported this 
season.” 


less, but 


A dispatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., says that a 
tentative settlement has been reached in the 
Dayton Coal & Iron Co. cases, which have been 
in the court for nine years. 
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ANTHRACITE RESUMPTION 


Collieries Start Up Following Ratification of 
Strike Settlement. 


Anthracite mining, which was suspended on April 
lst when the mine workers ceased work because of 
failure to reach a new wage agreement, was resumed 
last Monday, September 1lth. The terms of the 
settlement arrived at in Philadelphia last week by 
the operators and officials of the United Mine Workers 
were ratified on September 9th by a convention of 
delegates representing the miners, which had been 
in session for several days at Wilkes-Barre. 

While spokesmen for the radical element among 
the mine workers argued at considerable length 
against accepting the proposed basis of settlement, 
President Lewis and other officials of the U. M. W. 
were finally upheld and the convention voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of returning to work at the 
old wages. 

The formal signing of the agreement took place 
last Monday in the offices of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co. at Soranton. Those signing it on behalf of the 
miners were John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers; Vice-President Philip Murray and 
the three district presidents, William Brennan of 
Scranton, Thomas Kennedy of Hazleton, and C. J. 
Golden of Shamokin, 

The operators signing were S. D. Warriner, presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and 
chairman of the operators’ scale committee; S. J. 
Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., and W. W. Inglis, president of 
the Glen Alden Coal Co. W. L. Connell, who repre- 
sented the independent operators on the scale com- 
mittee, could not be present owing to illness; but it 
was announced that he and George B. Markle, presi- 
dent of the joint committee, would attach their signa- 
tures later. James Gorman, secretary of the joint 
committee, also signed the agreement. 


Health Affected. 


In the course of his closing address before the 
miners’ convention, at which he urged them to ratify 
the anthracite agreement, President Lewis of the 
U. M. W. said: 

“T have been out on the firing line and I have 
been working for wecks and months. I have given 
my best and have no apologies to make. I am a 
physical wreck. J] have suffered as John Mitchell 
and John White did. I know now why after a few 
years’ service they were forced to retire.” 

Mr. Lewis reviewed the struggle of bituminous and 
anthracite miners. He told with what effort the 
bituminous men had won their fight and then switched 
to the anthracite struggle, declaring that he had not 
given up the hope of the checkoff and an eight-hour 
day, but the proposal before the convention was the 
very best the miners could hope to get, he said. 

Most of the strikers who were still in the region 
reported for work Monday morning, and a few col- 
lieries turned out practically a normal tonnage. This 
was the exception, however, owing both to the absence 
of a full working force and to the fact that it was 
necessary to do more or less preliminary work. 

Several thousand men left the region during the 
suspension, some to seek work in other lines and 
others to return to their native countries in Europe. 
Of the latter, some will return now that peace is 
restored, while others have announced their intention 
to remain on the other side. 

It is expected that by next week the output will 
be increased to about 85 or 90 per cent of normal. 
It may: be a month or more, however, before every- 
thing will be in shape to produce a maximum tonnage. 


Lewis’s 


It became known this week that a loan of $200,000 
on personal notes of John L. Lewis and other officials 
of the U. M. W., without collateral security, was 
made to the union last July by the Harriman National 
Bank of New York, It was made at a time when 
the union’s funds were running low and there was 
urgent need of money with which to continue the 
strike. Was this the basis for Governor Miller’s 
statement that the big strikes were financed by Wall 
Street? Many a great tale has been- founded upon 
a more inadequate basis. 


» State Fair at Wheeling last week. 










































G. E. Peddicord, Bethlehem Coal Coil 
Philadelphia recently. | 


Harry B. Clark was a visitor to the West 


. 


: 
| 


: 


C. E. Cowan, chief engineer, Jamison C, 
Greensburg, Pa., was in Fairmont recently, 


Kenna Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co, ‘Tet 
this week from a business trip to New York. 


HW. W. Crawford, McVicker C, & C. Co., Clev 
was in Fairmont during the early part of this we 


C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchi 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to Deer — 
Md. 


J. W. Howard, of Branson, isa & ud 
Philadelphia, was in Fairmont on Tuesday of 
week. 


Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler C 
Co., was at the West Virginia State Fair at Wher 
last week, | 


R. M. Hite, of the Virginia & Pittsburgh ‘Goal 
has returned from an auto trip to New York : 
and Canada. y 


R. W. Gardner, secretary of the Pittsburgh ¢ 
Producers’ Association, was in the Fairmont 
a few days ago. ; 


Robert H. Robinson, of the P. V. & K. a! 
Monongahela City, Pa., has returned home fro 
visit to Fairmont, 


ig 
George S. Brackett, secretary of the N Nort 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, — wa 
Washington early this Week, ; 


Charles M. Moderwell, of C. M. Moderwell & ( 
Chicago, has returned to that city after having b 
in the Fairmont region several days. 


Coal shipments out of Northern West ] 
last week aggregated 439,850 tons, or a d 
43,750 tons, due to acute car shortage. 


The Beahler Coal Co., Fairmont, which we 
ized some weeks ago, has acquired 225 acre: 
land along Indian Creek, Monongalia co 


Ira Weaver, of the Weaver & Lewis G 
Co., Fairmont, left on Saturday for a tw 
trip to New York State and points in Cane 

C. D. Junkins, Morgantown, secretary 
Monongahela Coal Association and represent: 
the: Producers’ Fuel Co., is in Indiansoaa 
relatives, 


Frank Hutchinson, general manager of | 
Creek Coal Co., Logan, returned on Saturday 
Fairmont and exhibited photos of the B Mes 
White Building, which was burned to the ¢ 


recently, 


Owing to the coal mines utilizing more powe 
big plant of the Monongahela Power & Ra 
at Rivesville, harnessed the heaviest load on 
of last week, when 292,000 kilowatt h 
generated. 

Since the coal strike has been ended ma 
mining towns of northern West Virginia a 
up in population. Carolina, where one of 
of the Consolidation Coal Co, is located, 
quite a growth. ; 

Joseph W. Reed, head of the safety dep 
the Consolidation Coal Co., was in Som 
last week. Earlier in the week he retur 
Detroit, where he attended the meeti 
National Safety Council. 1 

W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont 
town Coal Co., was on a visit this week to 
pany’s mine at Adrian, W. Va. He will 
his orchard at Keyser, W. Va., where he 
10,000 bushels of choice apples. 

Boyd M. Smith, iately of Elkins, has been aj 
local representative for Whiteley & Foedisch 
York and Philadelphia. His headquarters 
in the Comuntzis Building, Fairmont. Ed. 
will be associated with him;’ 
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New York Notes 


ila Dufort, of Dufort & Beaudoin, retail 
rs of Montreal, was in New York over the 
end. 


5. Van Epps, the well-known Cleveland coal 
called on friends in the local trade a few 
ago. 

lfred LeBel, manager of the Phcenix Coal 
Montreal, was among the recent visitors 
Canada. 

rge E. Lockwood, formerly export manager of 
vell & Lester, is now associated with the 
tic Coal-Co., 120 Broadway. 

ph N. Grover, who has been with Williams & 
; since 1905, most of the time as shipper, has 
elected president of the Commercial Coal Co., 
oadway, and will assume his new duties next 
ay, September 18th. 

- Sitnek Coal Mining Co., with 600 shares of 
on stock, no par value, and an active capital of 
0, was incorporated at Albany last Tuesday. 
juarters will be in New York. Incorporators 
_Sitnek, R. L. Rand and W. J. Quinlan, Jr. 

- New York State Fuel Administration has es- 
ved its headquarters at 165 Broadway, room 
The telephone number is Cortlandt 2150. It is 
- same building in which Mr. Woodin’s offices 
sident of the American Car & Foundry Co. are 
di 

- Community Fuel Corporation was chartered 
yeek with $10,000 capital stock. Headquarters 
25 Broadway. The company is offering Welsh 
is a substitute for anthracite and states that it 
las one cargo on the way, with 200,000 tons ar- 
1 for. 

R. Evans, vice-president and general sales 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., who 
ly sustained a broken ankle in an automobile 
nt, is reported to be making good progress 
d recovery and is expected back at his office 


- Hudson Coal Co. is reported to have made a 
toward re-sizing anthracite by adopting “range” 
n place of chestnut and pea. While no official 
ncement has been made, the company is under- 
to have started making the new size when the 
ies resumed operations last Monday, following 
rike. 
a recent banquet commemorating the fortieth 
sary of the opening of the first Edison electric 
station in Pearl street, this city, Samuel Insull, 
ent of the Chicago Edison Co., was present. 
nsull, whose company is now one of the largest 
of coal for industrial purposes in the West, was 
e secretary to Mr. Edison forty years ago. 
A, Marshall & Co. have begun an active cam- 
to popularize bituminous coal as a domestic 
n the East. They have issued a circular to 
s describing the grades most suitable for this 
se, and have also prepared a pamphlet for the 
' of consumers, giving detailed directions for 
sé of soft coal in stoves and furnaces, either 
nt or mixed with anthracite. 
2 worst tie-up the New York Central has 
ienced at this end of the line in upwards 
€ years occurred on Saturday morning last, 
an unusual derailment happened at the 
on of the New Haven tracks with the 
m division line, directly in front of the 
lers coal yard at Woodlawn. No one in- 
but traffic was interrupted an entire day. 
J. Schnabel and E. A. Kaloe, for many years 
ted with the coal traffic department of the New 
Central Railroad, and Oscar Schnabel, formerly 
he sales department of W. A. Marshall & Co., 
ening an office in the Grand ‘Central Terminal 
l¢ purpose of handling anthracite and bitum- 
coal. Temporary telephone number, until their 
hone is installed, will be Murray Hill 8000, 
ion 68, 
at is believed to be the first fresh-mined 
icite to reach tidewater since the end of 
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the strike arrived at Perth Amboy last Monday 
night, when the Lehigh Valley Railroad delivered 
15 cars at the piers, consigned to Weston Dod- 
son & Co., Inc. The coal was mined Monday 
forenoon at the Weston colliery of the Locust 
Mountain Coal Co., one of the Dodson operations, 
and was shipped out of the region in the after- 
noon. It was dumped over the piers on Wednes- 
day and delivered to a Brooklyn dealer. By 
Wednesday coal was arriving at all the anthracite 
shipping ports in New York harbor, although the 
receipts did not begin to approach normal until 
later in the week, The 15-car shipment referred 
to above would have been loaded Tuesday were it 
not for delay in placing a boat. 


West-Bound Embargo on B. & O. 


Fairmont, W. Va., Sept. 14—The B. & O. Rail- 
road yesterday declared an embargo on all western 
coal shipments from northern West Virginia, whether 
for the lakes or Middle West. Priority shipments 
were held up like the others. 

Owing to a shortage of boats at Lorain and other 
lake ports, coal loads are accumulating in the mining 
sections. The Monongah Division is blocked with 
1,500 west coal loads. The B. & O. is making a 
more successful effort at drawing loads over the 
mountains. 

One hundred and eight mines were idle on Wednes- 
day along the Monongah Division due to car shortage. 
For the first time car shortage was felt on the 
M. & W. on Wednesday, but it was very slight. 
Northern West Virginia mines loaded 1,584 cars of 
coal on Tuesday. 


Common Sense Less Common 


In its current review of business affairs the National 
City Bank of New York says: 

“Doubtless this view will prove correct over the 
long run, but the situation over the world at the 
moment is not such as to inspire confidence in the 
ascendancy of common sense among any of the 
branches or classes of the human family. In Europe, 
from Ireland to Russia, the peoples are embroiled in 
bitter contentions. 

“The faculty of composing differences and of find- 
ing common ground upon which to work for common 
interests, by means of which society has made a 
fairly orderly advance in civilization, seems to have 
broken down under the weight of present problems, 
or to be temporarily incapacitated. In this country 
the situation is not so desperate, but it affords 
abundant evidence of how the people, confused by sus- 
picion and agitation, waste their energies at cross- 
purposes. 

“Most of our troubles are due to hallucinations of 
one kind or another, but fortunately their serious 
character is sometimes relieved by a streak of humor, 
as when Mr. Henry Ford varies the charges against 
Wall Street with his theory that the Street controls 
the labor organizations.” 


Get Best Out of Old Plant. 


Don’t junk your old power plant equipment 
for the purchase of new equipment, until you are 
sure that correct combustion methods are getting 
the best results out of the old plant, advises the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The fuel 
economy of the plant may be better than its 
anxious friends realize. 

For instance, a watchful superintendent of a 
Government plant, knowing that improvements in 
plant equipment had been made since his stokers 
were installed, was almost persuaded to substitute 
a new type. The Bureau of Mines was asked to 
ascertain the actual performance of the old 
stokers and found the plant already doing from 
three to five per cent better than was promised 
for the new equipment. 

Details of the bureau’s experimental work in 
determining the potential plant performance in 
the case referred to are given in Serial 2373, “Fuel 
economy from old plant equipment,” which has 
just been published. 
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BURNS’ TONNAGE 


Effect of Suspension Upon Coal Deliveries— 
Outlook for Winter Activity. 


Burns Brothers ended the first five months of the 
current coal year, August 31st, with an operating defi- 
cit of $397,000, due entirely to the anthracite sus- 
pension. Tonnage sold was 1,060,638. Following 
purchase of the Farrell concern last year it had been 
expected sales this year would reach 5,000,000 tons, 
a good share to be delivered in April, May and June. 

The management has given out these figures to 
answer rumors of probable increase jin dividend 
rates on both classes of common stock. An officer 
described business since April as very poor, explain- 
ing that two factors have shut off sales, suspension 
of mining and waiting attitude of industrial consum- 
ers and other large buyers of bituminous coal, as 
well as anthracite users. About 25 per cent of Burns 
Brothers’ tonnage is soft coal. 

Slightly over one-fifth of the expected tonnage for 
the year has been sold in the first five months, leaving 
approximately 3,940,000 tons to be delivered in the 
last seven months. Deficit must be overcome and net 
income of $2,159,788 earned in the last seven months 
to leave profits equal to those for 1921, 

It is probable that the deficit will be about the same 
September 30th, the end of the first half year, as at the 
end of the five months, since anthracite production 
is not expected to approach normal until the middle 
of October and deliveries the balance of this month 
will counteract the poor sales of the first half. 

President Burns says it is impossible to estimate 
the year’s business because of the peculiar situation 
of the coal industry. Orders for many millions of 
dollars’ worth of coal are on the books. When and 
how deliveries will be made rests with the state fuel 
administration. Orders of domestic coal may have to 
be delivered in five-ton lots, increasing cost of dis- 
tribution. 

It is almost certain the company will not have al! 
the coal it can sell, at least for a while. Manage- 
ment is planning to work its distributing facilities to 
the limit. Preparation for night operation of 25 
coal yards will be made and trucks will work over- 
time all winter if necessary. 


R. K. Walling, representing Peale, Peacock & 
Kerr, gave an address on “Fuel and Combustion” 
before a largely attended meeting of the Mohawk 
Valley Engineers’ Association, in the Hotel Utica, 
Utica, N. Y., on Thursday of last week. Mr. 
Walling predicted that the shortage of bituminous 
coal would be felt the most keenly about the 
middle of November, 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


SALESMAN WANTED 


New York house wants experienced anthra- 
cite and bituminous salesman for Metropoli- 
tan and New Jersey territory. Address, Box 
S 11, care of Saward’s Journal. 


CHARCOAL 


Powdered or Granulated—$2 per Cwt. 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pigs, 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine di- 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweetener. 
Nothing better. Highly recommended 
by all farming authorities. For sale by 
E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| Coal Corporation, Huntington, W. Va., visited the 
; ; “ inci i office of his company last week. 
Cincinnati Not | aa: ) 
; $ es | C. G. Blake, president of the C. G. Blake Co., is 
; ~ confined to his home on Walnut Hills, 
George M. Kearns of the Kearns Coal Co., is with severe illness. Mr, Blake is 75° years old and 


spending the week at Hazard, Ky. 


Larry Feelham of the Indian -Head Coal Co., Haz- 
ard, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

J. B. Vaughn, of the Draper-Eagle Coal Co., 
Logan, W. Va., was in the city on Tuesday. 

Larry Tucker of the Central Fuel Co. is back 
from a two weeks’ vacation, spent at Chicago. 

Lee Hutchinson of the Central Fuel Co. is visit- 


ing his mining operations in West Virginia this week. 


T. A. Draper of the Rich Land Pocahontas Coal 
Co., Rich Land, W. Va., was a Cincinnati visitor on 
Friday. 

J. J... Draper of the’ RigiGyesprolecsmmsoal: Co., 


Raven, Va., was here on Friday on business for the 
company. 


J. L. Darlington of the Cowan Creek Coal (SO.. 


Ide, Ky., was here on Monday conferring with several 
operators. o 

R. W. Lerch, formerly with the Riddle Coal Co., 
has accepted a position with the Wallins Creek 
Coaletcor 

Gabe Bruner of the Dingle Coal Co., Newcastle, 
Ind., was here Tuesday doing his best to rustle up 


some coal. 

J. C. Johnston of the Tug Valley Fuel Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va., spent Monday here seeing the 
coal offices. 

R. J. Stegall of the Amherst Coal Co., Ambherst- 
dale, \W. Va., was visiting his company’s Cincinnati 
Office last week. 

John C. Bowman, of the Elkfield Coal Co. of 
Garth, Ky., was an interested visitor to the Cincin- 
nati market on Monday. 

Ward Millet 
was called to Louisville, 
of his sister, on Friday. 

J. M. McDonald of the J. M. McDonald Coal Co. 
spent last week visiting the company’s mining prop- 
erties in the Fairmont district. 

W. C. Leibner, assistant to the president of the 
Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
in the city on Monday and Tuesday. 

F. L. Stewart of the Kentucky Gem Coal Co., 
Ashland, Ky., ran up to Cincinnati on Friday for 
a consultation with related operators. 

J. G. Metcalf, sales manager of the Reliance Coal 
& Coke Co. has been enjoying a vacation of several 
weeks on the coast of Massachusetts. 


auditor of the Virginia Fuel Co., 
Ky., by the serious illness 


Ernest F. Heasley, president of the American Ex- 
port & Inland Coal Co., was recreating in the lake 
regions of northern Michigan last week. 

E. H. Doyle, general manager and treasurer of 
the Middle West Coal Co., is back from a two 
months’ visit in the Northwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

C. Lynch Christian, general manager of the 
Imperial Coal Sales Co., Lynchburg, Va., was in Cin- 
cinnati on Monday visiting the local office of his 
company, 

W. W. 
which has 
position with the 
Cincinnati office. 

The Wallins Creek Coal Co. has opened a selling 
office in the Ford Building, Detroit, with Elmer L. 
Kyle, formerly with Westen Dodson, in charge as 
resident manager, 

G. S. Payne, secretary and treasurer of the Blue 
Ash Coal Co., is spending the week at the mines of 
the company, in West Virginia, in the hope of pro- 
moting shipments. 

F, M. Whitaker, vice-president of the C. & O. 
Railway, Richmond, Va., was in Cincinnati on Mon- 
day in consultation with a number of coal operators 
as to trafhe conditions. 


Oscar A. Doob, formerly a Cincinnati newspaper 
man but now sales manager of the Lake & Export 


with the Keen Coal Co., 
here, has accepted a 
Co., attached to its 


formerly 
office 
Coal 


Keen, 
closed its 


Ogle 


one of the patriarchs of the coal business in 
Cincinnati. 
Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks announce the appoint- © 


ment of J, L. Brady as general sales manager, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, Mr. Brady, who has 
been with the concern in another capacity, succeeds 
L. H. Stone, who is no longer connected with the 
company but is active as president of the Wallins 
Creek Coal Co. 

The Dudley Coal Co, and Marian Coal Co, of 
Lexington, Ky., with a combined maximum produc- 
tion of 40,000 tons a month in the Hazard district, 
have bought steck in the Kearns Coal Co. in Cin- 
cinnati and have turned over its production to the 
latter company. The sales manager of the two com- 
panies, C. H. Ashen, is taking a position with the 
Kearns company. 

W. J. Pritchard, president of the Virginia Fuel 
Co., and father of D. H. Pritchard, general manager 
of the company, died at his home at Bramwell, 
W. Va., Tuesday morning, following a long illness 
with a complication of diseases. Mr. Pritchard was 
about 60 years of age and had been active in coal 
production during practically his entire mature life. 
He was largely interested in coal producing prop- 
erties in West Virginia and Kentucky. The funeral 
occurred on Thursday. 

W. S. Dudley, president of the Dudley Coal Co, 
and G. P. Morison, president of the Marian Coal Co., 
both of Lexington, Ky., are sending the following 
announcement to the trade: “We take pleasure in 


announcing that we have acquired an interest in the’ 


Kearns Coal Co., and will hereafter market through 
this company the entire output of our Dudley and 
Marian mines, producing 30,000 tons per month from 
the famous Hazard No. 4 seam. Address all inquiries 
to Kearns Coal Co., 2006 Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


BORAH BILL PASSES 


Measure Creating Fact Finding Commission 
Now Goes to Conference. 


The Borah bill, authorizing the President to ap- 
point a commission to study the problems of the coal 
industry, was passed by the Senate on September 
8th. It is similar in its main provisions to the Win- 
slow bill previously passed by the House. 


The Borah creates a commission of five members 
without any restrictions upon the President as to 
whether or not the coal industry shall be given rep- 
resentation. The Winslow bill, as passed by the 
House, creates a commission of nine members and 
expressly states that neither the operators nor miners 
shall be represented among the number. 


A conference committee has taken the matter in 
hand to adjust the differences. 


It was said that President Harding believed the 
fact-finding commission was going to be a “great pro- 
gressive, constructive step.” He believed, it was said, 
that partisans of both sides of the controversy were 
looking at the creation of the commission in a big 
way, but it was asserted that it was the President’s 
intention to select a commission of such high charac- 
ter as to give satisfaction to the entire country. 


Before the passage of the Borah bill the Senate 
defeated an amendment by Senator Dial of South 
Carolina to strike out the section authorizing the 
commission to investigate the feasibility of nationali- 
zation of the coal mines. Another amendment made 
by Senator Dial striking out the section relating to 
a study of the desirability of Government regulation 
and control was also defeated. 


Recommendations that apply to the operation 
and maintenance of nearly all makes and classes 
of permissible electrical apparatus for mine use 
are given in Technical Paper 306, which may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Washington. 
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John Hoffman, of the J. A. Long Coal cad le 
burg, W. Va., spent some time here lately on bus} 


T. J. Sullivan, of the T. J: Sullivan 
Springfield, Mass., was in town for a short 


week. 
W. J. Robinson, of the Consolidated 
Youngstown, Ohio, called on local shipper 


the past week, 


M. H. Klous, president of the Staples Gal 
Boston, was observed calling on coal friends || 
abouts recently. t 


C. Henry Cudworth, manager of the anth 
department of H. M. Hartwell & Co., Boston, 
a recent visitor to the city. 


The retail coal business of S. G. Clouse & 
Pottstown, which early in the spring was Bid 
Mr. Shepp, of Pottsville, has again changed hz 
and the business is now being conducted — i 
Shaner & Son. f| 


H. E. Strathman, of the Strathman Coal and 
Co., and W. B. Lloyd, of W. B. Lloyd & Co, 
numbered among the ardent tennis enthusiasts : 
were spectators at the recent national champior 
matches at the Germantown Cricket Club, Ma nt 


I. A. Boucher, of the Boucher-Cortright — Coal 
Hastings, Pa., stopped in the city recently oft 
to Fidtidas where he has large fruit growing int 
He was accompanied by his son, who expects 
a college course in the Southland, devoting 
to the scientific propagation of citrus fruits. _ 


Richard McAllister, owner of the lar 
business in Atlantic City, as well as being 
of a retail yard in this city, came up from hi 
home recently to call upon local shippers, 
tion to his retail coal business, Mr. McAl 
president of the Marine National Bank es 
City. 


The P. & R. Ry. during the past wedi 
impressive advertising exhibition of its tran, 
facilities. Some time since the company 
order for 2,000 steel coal cars of 70-ton ca’ 
25 massive freight locomotives, and placing 
of the above equipment in a prominent posi' 
Terminal shed, placarded them with a big 
“To Move Coal.” The locomotive weigh 
pounds, with a tractive power of. 63,300 
Many thousands of people on the way 
stopped to view the unique exhibit. 

The Empire Coal Mining Co. held a 
its sales force at its main office in the 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, on Septe 
Those present were: William A, Webb, | 
G. Webb Shillingford, treasurer and general 
E. J. Hauber, assistant treasurer; O. 
resident manager at New York; R. B. 
New York City salesman; L. A. Cook, 
salesman; S. B. Vernoy, New York State 
ihe E: Fuller, New England salesman; FI 
Lebanon salesman, and W. E. Fluck, coa 


4 a 

Ohio Ports; Shipments. — 

Shipments of bituminous coal at 
the season to the end of August and 


period in 1920 and 1921 were as follo 
to the Ore & Coal Exchange: 


be 


1920 1921 , 

sholedo (Ae eate ene 3,310,654 5,459,805 
man dusiyae saeetaeete 723,938 1,022,312 
(ENRON oGon cous on . 1,123,653 1,265,4 89° 
Lorain.” see oer 1,723,662 1 ‘980, 137 
Gleveland. ae aeeeee 586,272 1,888,81 6 
eAshtabtla) meee 1,519,218 2,634,6 30 
> Connéavtt aan 1,478,112 836, 695. 
Brie. ..a eae 197,017 859,879 

Totalaas ee 10,662,526 15,947,763 | 


Ray F. Dalton has been appointed m 
the Toronto office of the Acme Coal & 
Ltd., succeeding K, E. Graburn, who resig 
tive September Ist. 
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The Keystone Consolidated Publishing Company’s 


COAL CATALOG. 


COAL FIELD DIRECTORY 


Whether you be a producer, a distributor or a consumer, the Third Edition of the COAL CATALOG— 


just off the press—is a necessary addition to your daily working equipment. 


In it you will find much to interest you—material gathered from search made in the almost countless pub- 


lications issued by the U.S. G. S. and the various state geological 
surveys; thousands of analyses made by national and state 
agencies; descriptions of coal seams as mined throughout the 
United States; classifications of all seams in accordance with their 
rank, usage and structure, tabular matter, data, maps, illustra- 
tions, etc. 


Many new features will be found in the 1922 issue, among which may be 
mentioned: 


A complete index of contents. 


A rearrangement of material which brings together like descriptions and 
classifications, thus making it easier to find the information desired. 


A revision of practically every article in the book, thereby bringing all right 
up to date, and the addition of analyses and descriptions of coal wherever 
such have become available. 


Colored maps of the coal producing states east of the Mississippi River show- 
ing the principal cities, towns, rivers and railroads. The coal areas of each 
state are shown in light green and the coal producing districts in a darker 
shade of the same color. 


Very complete information on the export situation and the various pool classt- 
fications at tidewater points. The list of mines by pools gives name of mine, 
operating company, mining districts, seams contributing, 
and, wherever possible, analyses. 

The Partial List of Contents given at the side of this page 
will help you in forming an estimate of the COAL CATA- 
LOG’S usefulness to every person indentified with the coal 
mining industry. A DIRECTORY of mine operations 
follows each state, the data given being two years later 
than that given in the 1920 Edition, and showing many 
changes in ownership, personnel and equipment of mines. 


Mine operators, mine officials and sales agencies have in 
the COAL CATALOG a means of keeping well posted, not 
only on the coals of the regions in which their interests lie, 
but also in the regions and states surrounding—a matter of 
no little importance in view of the present keen conpeti- 
tion. 
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Partial List of Contents 


ARTICLES 


Coal fields of the United States 

Description of all seams mined In various states 
Description of coals according to rank 
Qualifications of coal for each commercial usage 
Sampling of coal 

Composition (Analyses) of coal 

Fusibility of coal ash 

Preparation of coal 

Storage of coal 

Purchase of coal on B. T. U. basis 

Coke: furnace, foundry, domestic 

Export coals 

Tidewater pools 


TABLES 


Average analyses, all seams mined in United States 
3,000 Analyses, all seams by localities 
Analyses, coals of foreign countries 
Specific gravities, American and foreign coals 
Weights of coals by seams and states 
2,000 Fusion points of ash by seams and states 
List of all mines by seams worked 
List of all mines by counties 
List of mines in Tidewater pools 
List of seams arranged by rank 
List of seams for each commercial usage 
(15 Lists all told) 
List of Smokeless, Block and Splint coals 
List of coke ovens, all kinds 
Exports of coal 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The geology of coal 

The general geology of each state 

Map of each state showing coal fields 

List of coal sales agencies by states and cities 

List of operators’, wholesalers’ and retailers’ associa- 
tions, with headquarters and names of officials 

Descriptive advertisements by mine operators, coke 
producers, exporters, analysts, etc. 

Advertisements of coal sales agencies, geologists, etc. 


COAL FIELD DIRECTORY 


Covers the entire United States and Canada, and is 
very complete. 7,000 mines. Gives such essential In- 
formation on each operation as names of officials, ad- 
dresses, seam worked, tipple equipment, sizes shipped, 
railread conncetions, yearly capacity, etc. All informa- 
tion in the DIRECTORY is gathered by direct correspond- 
ence with coal mines throughout North America and it 
will be found a very useful index to the industry. 


DIRECTORY material in 1922 edition is two years 
later than that given in second edition. 





Let the COAL CATALOG 
Tell You 


Price $10.00 


15 Park Row, New York. Date mega ch verre orto choice 


Semmens spencers COD systareiens of the 1922 COAL CATALOG, combined with the 
COAL FIELD DIRECTORY. It is understood that if the book is not returned within 10 


days from date of delivery, it will be retained and Ten Dollars remitted. 
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WHY THEY COMPROMISED 


Both Sides of the Anthracite Controversy 
Had Good Reasons. 


A correspondent of the New York Evening World 
who has been investigating conditions in the anthra- 
cite region has this to say of certain phases of the 
controversy : 

The miners have been living on their savings. 
They have saved a lot. But recently they have been 
living al] too meagerly on the earnings of members of 
their families working before the “strike,” for spend- 
ing money. Their savings bank deposits have melted 
to nothing. They have just about used up the credit 
of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker 
and his resources for giving further credit. The land- 
lords were beginning to nag. The automobiles had 
gone back to the instalment brokers or to second-hand 
dealers. Many of the miners had obtained work as 
farm hands and common laborers and porters. 

On the other hand the owners of the anthracite 
mines knew that during the war and since—long be- 
fore the beginning of the present mutual agreement 
with the miners to disagree—substitutes for anthra- 
cites were causing the installation of gas and electri- 
cal and oil equipment on the railroads, in the navy 
and in manufacturing and private establishments. 

One reason why the operators resisted the demand 
for increased wages last April was because they knew 
their market was caving in under them and they 
wanted to provide for the increased overhead charge 
on a depleted demand. We all know what happened 
to the price of good horses when the automobile dis- 
placed the horse. The good horse became a luxury. 


Fear of Substitutes. 

In the last few weeks it has grown upon operators 
and miners alike that if the United States got through 
this winter by using gas, oil, electric and bituminous 
substitutes for anthracite coal, the demand for anthra- 
cite coal would decrease until only those could afford 
to buy it who could afford to display it as a rare 
luxury, 

The pressure on the self interest on both sides— 
for it is already estimated by one mediator that the 
decreased demand for anthracite will cost the jobs 
of half the Shamokin and Hazelton district miners— 
finally had its way. That was when both sides be- 
gan to howl for a “public mandate.’ If the settle- 
ment had been left to the operators who had it in 
hand three months ago, the unofficial arbiters of the 
district say, the consumer in New York City or in 
Scranton might have been saved $5 a ton or the 
equivalent of it through the cold months this winter. 

Beginning in the time of the preparation for the 
strike last January the real watchword prescribed by 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers was 
not “higher wages.” It was: “No backward step!” 
Demanding an increase as his attack he dug his sup- 
port and reserve trenches at a point where they would 
protect the existing wage. 

Men who have close friendly relations with some 
of the miners to the north of Scranton say that their 
friends tell them there were informal meetings as 
long as a month ago in the locals in the mountains, 
at which resolutions were passed asking the leaders 
to surrender on the terms of the operators. On the 
other hand, down in the Pittston district, which is 
worked in great part by foreign-born and radical men, 
there is still a protest against giving up the 20 per 
cent. increase. 


A Strain on Facilities. 


Granting that soft coal can be used for domestic 
purposes in the East, the delivery alone of two or 
three months’ tonnage between now and the arrival 
of coal burning weather is quite a problem. The 
retail trade, having been accustomed to take care 
of its customers by making deliveries more or less 
regularly through the year, the loss of nearly half 
a year’s delivery activity will be hard to overcome. 
Although dealers are accustomed to say sometimes 
they are not doing a thing, that the horses are eating 
their heads off in the stable and all that sort of 
thing, as a matter fact tonnage is moving all the 
time, as is shown by the wholesale deliveries to 
retail yards in replacement of tonnage sold. 
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R. M. Lambie. 


West Virginia is indeed fortunate in having 
such an efficient mining man as R. M. Lambie 
to head its Department of Mines. He is gen- 


erally regarded as being one of the foremost 
mining men in the country. He has emphasized 
the importance of safety work and is always alert 
to obtain the most improved equipment for mine 
rescue and for fighting mine fires. 

Mr. Lambie began his coal mining activities 
in West Virginia, in the capacity of an assistant 
mine foreman at Brooklyn mine on the main line 
of the C. & O. Railway, near Thurmond. From 
there he went to the New River Co. to work 
in the capacity of fire boss at the Wingrove mine, 
located at Scarbro, W. Va., and later was pro- 
moted to mine foreman of the same plant. Later 
he became foreman of the Jed mine. 


Later- he returned to Fayette County, W. Va., 
and became foreman of the Kilsyth mine of the 
McKell C. & C€. Co., and later that company 
promoted him to the position of mine superin- 
tendent. Kilsyth is one of the oldest mines in 
the New River field, and while Mr. Lambie was 
superintendent was one of the largest producers 
in the district. 


In January, 1918, Mr. Lambie resigned to ac- 
cept a position as district mine inspector under 
former Chief Heatherman. 


Ex-Governor John J. Cornwell appointed Mr. 
Lambie chief of the department of mines on 
February, 1920, and he was reappointed by Gov- 
ernor E, F. Morgan on January 25, 1922. His 
present term expires on December 31, 1925. 


Mr. Lambie is of sturdy Scotch ancestry, hav- 
ing been born in Scotland on May 21, 1886. He 
came to West Virginia when he was 17 years old. 


There will be much said regarding the conserva- 
tion of coal in domestic circles during the coming 
season, but we hope no one will advocate the 
air-tight policy mentioned in one of the early 
documents of the old Fuel Administration, but 
subsequently modified. Even a small fire in an 
unventilated room has deadly possibilities. Better 
for the people to occupy porch chairs all winter 
in the open air than to nail tight the windows 
and gather about a stove that is burning up the 
oxygen even faster than human lungs can utilize 
It. 
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SOME MENU! 


4am. Fruit 

Sra, m.. Ceréal 
6a.m. Eggs 

7 a.m. Toast 

ea.m. Coffee, 2 
9 a.m. Wheat-cakes ~ 
10a. m. Clams 

11 a.m. Soup 

12 m. Chops 

1 p.m. Salad 

2 p.m. Pastry 

3 p.m. Coffee 

4 p.m. Appetizer 

5 p. m. Oysters 

6 p.m, Fish 

7 p.m. Roast beef 

8 p. m. Vegetables 

9 p.m. Crackers and Cheese 
10 p. m. Cigars 


A cheerful attitude is almost always desirable, by 
sometimes it occurs to us that those who prophes 
no trouble on account of the strikes of the past sum 
mer are either decidedly unsympathetic or are ne 
quite well posted as to the circumstances of the situa 
tion. One of the dominant thoughts of many interes 
is that if the supply of anthracite is doled out grac 
ually and in small quantities all will be serene, 

This is all right enough from one standpoint, bv 
such piecemeal deliveries, we feel sure, are not apt t! 
be satisfactory to consumer or dealer, putting folks t 
no inconsiderable amount of inconvenience, and cor 
sidering the situation with a view to getting the publi 
idea upon the trade—and it is most essential to g¢ 
the proper viewpoint—this fact should be taken int 
consideration. 

The delivery and the receipt of small quantitic 
of coal at frequent intervals is not so simple 
sending off a daily postal card report with a sterec 
typed message such as “All quiet along the Potoma 
to-night,” and the retail dealers, at least, shoul 
receive some consideration from the producing ir 
terests and the fuel administrators on this account. 

We print above schedule of a piecemeal menu t 
illustrate the point. 

What would anyone think of a hotel which serve 
its guests on that basis, where the facilities wet 
concentrated in a 2 x 4 kitchen where only a batch c 
eggs could be cooked for the guests at one time an 
the deck would have to be cleared entirely befor 
the making of toast to be undertaken; where th 
plates on which the chops were served had to b 
brought back into the kitchen and washed before t 
salad could be served an hour later, and all that so 
of thing? There would not be much time to transa 
business between the time the last wheat-cakes 
served at breakfast and the opening course of tl 
luncheon was announced. 

Gradual distribution is the. right course, it is om 
but let no one conceive that it is a simple, easy 
pleasant process. 








Operator’s Proposal Shocks Governor. 


The attitude of many public officials toward th 
coal trade is well illustrated by some remarks b; 
Governor Kendall of Towa in the course of an 
dress he delivered this week. What aroused the Go 
ernor’s ire was the statement of one operator that ; 
was necessary to get a higher price in order on J 
up his strike losses, which he estimated at $75, | 

“A more brazen announcement of a more piratica 
purpose was never recorded in the annals of indus ry, 
Governor Kendall said. 

“Tf that policy is to be generally adopted an entivel 
new equation will be introduced into’ business a 
the common people will underwrite the haze © 
every enterprise.” 

The assertion that operators should be compensatet 
for.“profits forfeited” through a suspension for w 
they were primarily responsible was called insole 
and preposterous by the Governor. f 
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During the first 11 days following the settlemen’ 
of the bituminous strike in central Pennsylvania th 
New York Central Railroad hauled 25,707 cars 0 
coal, which was 46 per cent greater than for the “ 
period last year. d 
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Glogora Coal Co. 
South East Coal Co. Huntington, West Virginia 
Seco, Kentucky 


It Puts Money and Coal in Your 
Pocket! 


Retail Coal Sales are mostly based on Service. A 
well designed, economically operating Haiss-equip- 
ped coal yard will enable you to give your customers 
the kind of Service they insist on having. They go 
where they can get service—every time. 


North East Coal Co. 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 
nd Domesti 
Just drop a line and let’s talk it over. : i 


Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave., New York 
Established 1892 
Representatives throughout the world 


Eagle—By Product Coking 








Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JOHNSON & CO., Inc.siruminsus COAL 


90 West St., New York Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 





PARDEE BROTHERS & CO.,Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 
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HOW GOVERNMENT COULD AID 


Gardner Pattison Believes It Should Buy 
Coal for, Import. 


Gardner Pattison, head of Pattison & Bowns, Inc., 
is of the opinion that the Government could do more 
to ease the coal shortage by importing tonnage from 
Great Britain than it can by the program of distri- 
bution outlined by Mr. Hoover. 

“With a shortage of coal on one hand, and a rail- 
road situation that even in normal times could not 
quickly enough dispose of new production on the 
other, it seems that Government or State commissions 
are not the aids the country needs,” he said in a 
recent interview. “The Government of New York 
alone is willing to expend $10,000,000 on clearing up 
the coal situation. The thing, as I see it, is for the 
Government to go into the wholesale buying of for- 
eign coal. The fleet of the United States Shipping 
Board could be used for this purpose, 

“These ships could dump their cargoes in all the 
seaports along the Eastern coast. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore would be supplied and 
made the terminals for interior shipping. One hun- 
dred thousand tons of coal brought into this country 
and added to the small supply on hand would do 
more to clear the atmosphere that all the regulation 
of prices and shipments. It would fill the bins and 
feed the furnaces. 

“Some persons object that we could not get the coa! 
here quickly enough, and that it would be too expen- 
sive. That is tommyrot. It was said when we went 
into the war that we couldn’t get our men over there 
quickly enough, but we did. Today we have a whole 
fleet that could take over this work of meeting an 
emergency. 

“Why a United States fleet if not for use in a 
national crisis? If we are to spend millions for regu- 
lation, surely we can afford to spend a few for the 
thing we want to regulate. Even if the United States 
should lose money on the transaction, and I don’t 
think we would, it still would be but a drop in the 
bucket. 

“Not the least important point gained from such an 
undertaking would be in taking the bottom out of 
speculative prices. Fill the market with sufficient coal 
to answer the needs of the consumer and the specu- 
lative coal dealer would have to sell his product at a 
fair price.” 


Strike Not Settled Right. 


H. Franklin Thomas, head of a large Cardiff 
coal exporting house, has been in the United 
States recently. He is quoted as having said in 
regard to the miners’ victory: 

“As an outsider, one hesitates to offer a criti- 
cism, but it appears to me that the settlement 
arrived at in the American bituminous strike is a 
very bad one. The operators appear to have 
given away to the men in order to snatch an 1m- 
mediate profit, and it is almost certain that this 
will tend to further trouble in the near future, as 
the coal trade of the world is not in a position to 
allow the payment of such high wages as have 
been granted to the American miners. 

“As a result of our settlement, we have been 
through a bad time, both owners and miners, but 
we now have peace and the trade is on a sound 
financial basis. I think it highly probable that 
before prosperity is assured in the American coal 
trade a similar process will have to be gone 
through.” 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Cargo Tons 
Week ended August 20ceeiaeiee occ 145,999 
Week ended August 27...........- 229,770 
Week ended Seépt.32) seme eemciaes 432,281 
Season ‘to Septs 3. 22 ape eee §.307,279 
Corresponding period 1921......... 16,216,834 
Corresponding period 1920......... 11,346,697 
Corresponding period 1919......... 15,628,095 


T. J. Sullivan, President T. J. Sullivan Coal Co., 
of Springfield, Mass., is recovering from a recent 
operation and will soon be in the harness again. 


JUNE COAL EXPORTS 


Only About Half Million of Bituminous, 
Mostly to Canada. 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous 
coke and briquettes during June 1922 were: 

ANTHRACITE: Canada—Maritime Province 
1,987; Quebec and Ontario 35,946; Prairie Prov- 
ince 1,085; Guatemala 5; Salvador 2; Mexico 
358; Newfoundland and Labrador 843; other 
3ritish West Indies 40; Cuba 18; total 40,284 
eross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Italy 14,359; Canada-Mari- 
time Province 5,671; Quebec and Ontario 417,- 
019; Prairie Province 5,098; British Columbia and 
Yukon 61; British Honduras 100; Guatemala 2; 
Honduras 175; Nicaragua 268; Panama 19,101; 
Mexico 5,937; Newfoundland and Labrador 25; 
Bermuda 2,349; Cuba 17,517; French West Indies 
6,593; Argentina 12,893; Brazil 11,050; Chili 4,- 
697; Colombia 2,408; Peru 4,232; Egypt 10,995; 
total 540,550 gross tons. 

COKE: Belgium 200; France 102; Germany 
346; Italy 2,000; Netherlands 1,520; Scotland 583; 
Canada-Maritime Province 224; Quebec and On- 
tario 18,799; Prairie Province 379; British Co- 
lumbia and Yukon 61; British Honduras 1; Hon- 
duras 6; Nicaragua 16; Salvador 12; Mexico 272; 
Cuba 48; Colombia 11; Ecuador 10; Peru 4,447; 
total 29,090 gross tons. 


BRIQUETTES: Quebec and Ontario 37; 
Prairie Province 58; Panama 5; total 100 gross 
tons. 


By Customs Districts. 


ANTHRACITE: Maine and New Hampshire 
12; Vermont 167; St. Lawrence 14,389; Rochester 
506; Buffalo 21,522;, New York 2,313; New Or- 
leans 5; San Antonio 58; El Paso 20; San Diego 
1; Arizona 278; San Francisco 2; Los Angeles 
1; Dakota 283; Duluth-Superior 454; Michigan 
264; Ohio 9; total 40,284 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Vermont 61; Massachusetts 
25; St. Lawrence 12,087; Rochester 10,056; Buf- 
falo 65,725; New York 42; Philadelphia 5,722; 
Maryland 10,995; Virginia 88,806; South Caro- 
lina 2,807; Mobile 3,564; New Orleans 840; San 
Antonio 1,240; El Paso 3,038; San Diego 6; 
Arizona 1,152; San Francisco 44; Washington 50; 
Alaska 11; Dakota 1,405; Michigan 151,849; Ohio 
176,629; total 540,550 gross tons. 

COKE: Maine and New Hampshire 136; Ver- 
mont 800; St. Lawrence 329; Buffalo 4,384; New 
York 89; Philadelphia 3,129; Florida 28; Mobile 
5,452; New Orleans 676; Arizona 177; San Fran- 
cisco 22; Washington 69; Dakota 308;  Duluth- 
Superior 117; Michigan 13,344; Ohio 30; total 
29,090 gross tons. 

BUNKER: For foreign trade: New York 146,- 
562; Philadelphia 10,155; Maryland 9,298; Hamp- 
ton Roads 106,507; Florida 8,286; Mobile 4,883; 
New Orleans 34,782; Galveston 34,643. 


Martyrdom Not Desired. 


At a meeting of the anthracite interests just be- 
fore the end of the strike one of the offi- 
cials said he thought the hard coal trade ought 
to be prepared to stand as a martyr, if need be, 
as a protest against the I. W. W. influence and 
other such factors detrimental to the business 
interests of the country. 

But he was reminded that the people would 
become the martyrs if this policy were to be 
carried out, and it was suggested that as the 
anthracite interests had stood out for five 
months to fight the people’s battle, perhaps it 
was time to start work. 


Receipts at Duluth-Superior. 


Hard Soft Total 
April $3504 wane eee 4,562 35,169 39,731 
May.» .:s.4 ss setiewis teen REET 93,971 93,971 
June® 3.3 26 ee eee eee Eee 155,034 155,034 
July cia setae hoes 11,950 96,524 108,474 
August) presi aie dete 9,000 85,802 94,802 
Total to Aug. 31... 25,512 466,500 . 492,012 


coal, 


an 
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SAYS PUBLIC LOSES 


Hoover Moralizes on Adverse Results 


Prolonged Coal Strikes. 


In a statement given out for publication last Tj; 
day Secretary Hoover advocates the working oui) 


‘a plan under which the public will have sometl}, 


to say about settling future coal strikes. He oft 
no constructive suggestion, however, nor does 
indicate what the public can do about it if the mj 
again insist on settling the next strike to suit th 


selves. In his statement Mr. Hoover says: 


t 


“There is one fundamental lesson that the pu) 
should absorb from the coal situation, and this |e 
can be derived without discussion of the rights 
wrongs of the demands of either mine workers 


mine operators, 
their settlement. 


or the incidents of negotiation 
That is, a four-month suspens| 


of production in the coal industry, while primaril| 


conflict between 
public in as the largest suffer. 


employer and employe, brings 


“The public is the victim of infinite loss; unempl 
ment extends from it not only to the workers in 
industry but to hundreds of thousands outside of 
great damage is done to commerce and industry; p 
lic health is jeopardized and a vast wave of cr 


and defiance of the law has ensued. 


“Yet the public has no voice in the negotiati 
and cannot express itself as to the right or wri 


of the matter. 


just ar unjust, but the largest sufferer concerned 


no representation in the discussion. 


Coke Production in August. 


The demands of either side may 


Shortage of coal cut deeply into the product 
of by-product coke during the month of Aug 
The total output was 1,794,000 net tons, a decre 
when compared with July of 692,000 tons, or 


per cent. 


The average daily production in Aug 


was 57,858 tons, as against 80,182 in July. 17 
ovens operated at 48.9 per cent, or less than f 
of capacity. Of the 71 plants, 57 were active < 


14 idle. 


These statistics are based upon reports fr 
67 plants and include estimates for four sm 
plants not heard from at the date of publicati 

The loss in by- product coke was in part 
pensated for by an increase of 89,000 tons in 


production of coke at beehive ovens. 


cc 


A grad 


recovery from the strike in the Connellsville « 
trict brought the output of beehive coke f1 


450,000 tons in July up to 539,000 tons. 


of all coke produced—2,333,000 tons—was 10 
cent above the average for 1921, though still 


per cent short of the 1920 average. 


Increase in Fuel Oil and Gas. — 


The tc 


The great shortage of coal coupled with the hi 
prices being paid, has turned the attention of m 
large industrial plants in the Middle-West to the | 
of fuel oil and gas for manufacturing purposes, wh 


heretofore nothing but coal had been used. 


‘ 


surprising the number of large concerns who tf 
recently equipped their plants to burn fuel oil i in Cl 


of another coal emergency. 


Armour & Co., the world’s largest packers, 
recently installed oil burning equipment which w« 
entirely eliminate the use of coal if necessary. 5 
of the larger steel companies, and among them 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, are numbe 
among the plants recently equipped with oil burn 


facilities. 


i 


Gas burning equipment has replaced coal in 
number of large smoke houses in which meats — 


cured. 


A number of bakeries, both large @ 
small, have also turned from coal to gas” dus 
the strike, and manufacturers of metal prodt 


in many cases are now using gas, or are equ 


of th 


ped to do so. 
While it is generally believed that all of 


concerns will again use coal as the most econom 


fuel when the coal market again becomes normal, 
they are prepared to burn oil or gas as they cho 
in preference to coal when the market in their estir 


tion is unreasonable. 


c 2) 
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THE MARKET SITUATION sideration for the transportation interests 


The bituminous tonnage continues at the 
ce set at the resumption of activities. For 
ree weeks, practically speaking, no change 
s been shown. Shipments were fairly large 
the outset, for many cars were available and 
is fact offset certain difficulties in operation 
sidental to resumption after a strike. But 
vile the cars started off in bunches, to use the 
pression of a prominent traffic manager, they 
e not returning in bunches, he states, and as 
» mines become better qualified to send out 
ge daily tonnages, the question of transporta- 
n looms up the more strongly. 

Purchasing agents thought that the large in- 
al shipments forecast a flooding of the mar- 
t and have restricted purchases accordingly. 
e think they will soon see the effect of their 
licy of delay and hesitation. It seems very 
obable that with the advancing season there 
ill soon be such a revival of buying as will 
use a considerable advance in prices, and 
uch complaint as to shortage of supplies, But 
eanwhile it is seen once again, for the 999th 
ne perhaps, that there is reluctance to buy on 
falling market. It is expected that the ton- 
ge shipped will be no greater than the recent 
cord for some time to come. 

The demand for soft coal for established 
ade is about 10,000,000 tons a week at this 
ne of the year, and such switching over from 
ithracite as may be accomplished means a cer- 
in amount of additional business. As long 
production remains less than 10,000,000 


ns the conclusion is that a deficiency is piling , 


), and it is expected that the situation will be- 
me acute about the middle of November, as 
eviously stated by us. This observation gives 
) thought to the matter of accumulation of 
serves. If the usual results are to be achieved 
that direction, 12,000,000 tons would be 
ore in line with the requirements of the trade 
an the 9,000,000 tons being produced or the 
),000,000 tons that are being consumed. 

At the price level of $4.50 to $5.50 for the 
tter grades of Pennsylvania coal, there is re- 
stance found and no tendency to go lower is 
servable. In the face of these conditions, 
ttain railroad interests are making strong 
forts to replenish their supplies at low cost, 
id something in the way of strong-arm 
ethods is being undertaken, thus tending to 
ep alive the spirit of antagonism which so 
‘ten reacts upon the affairs of the railroad 
Irporations, Those who plead for more con- 


should not fail to give thought to both sides of 
the case. 

Every effort is being made to send large 
shipments to the Lakes, now that less than sixty 
days of the shipping season remain. But de- 
spite all efforts that may be made, there is 
bound to be a shortage and Illinois producers 
will have a better opportunity to make ship- 
ments to the Northwest during the coming win- 
ter than they have had for a long time, 


About ten days ago the peak of the im- 
portation movement was reached, and a con- 
siderable number of vessels are now in port at 
New York and Boston awaiting discharge. In 
some cases the construction of the boats does 
not admit of quick handling of cargo and de- 
lay ensues, In other cases coal has been bought 
and shipped to this side on speculation, and 
there has been delay in finding a purchaser. 
The large demurrage bills incurred in certain 
cases will probably discourage this movement, 
and perhaps cause its stoppage entirely unless 
the shortage of coal in this market becomes 
more acute than is anticipated. At the same 
time, though, it is noted that a further de- 
crease in price is expected at Cardiff and this 
may possibly give the opportunity for some ad- 
ditional purchases of special coals. 

General business continues active, more so 
than for two years in some lines, and there is 
reported a very serious shortage of labor in 
many branches of the steel industry. News- 
paper reports indicate that the Steel Corpora- 
tion may make another wage advance soon, in 
order to attract more labor, During the past 
month, it is noted, domestic prices in practical- 
ly all lines of steel products have advanced, and 
local prosperity is indicated by an increased 
demand for steel for bridge and building work. 
One hampering feature of activity in this line 
is the delay in transportation, which, the steel 
trade papers report, makes it difficult to catch 
certain steamers, in order to fill bookings en- 
tered into in connection with the export trade. 

Had the results of the shopmen’s strike been 
more pronouncedly in favor of transportation 
interests, the pending difficulties would have 
been more easily borne, but in some directions 
the shopmen have gained their contentions, 
and locomotive repairs, reduced to a low basis 
during the difficulties of the summer, are apt 
to cause serious delays in regard to coal trade 
movement, as well as in other lines, for months 
to come, The troubles arising at various rail- 


road towns have shown that there are practical 


difficulties in the way of breaking strikes in 


small communities which are overlooked by 
those who view matters in the abstract. It is 
easy enough to say “fight it out,” but when 
the grocers in a union-ridden division terminal 
will not supply food to strike-breakers, the 
practical difficulties of the situation are much 
to the front. 


Anthracite production started in fairly well 
and a normal tonnage will soon be the daily 
order of business throughout the hard coal 
fields. Fortunately the mines were kept in rea- 
sonably good condition by reason of the pump- 
men remaining at work, and in many cases re- 
pair work was done by permission of the union. 
With this mining capacity available, and an 
unquestioned demand for tonnage, great pros- 
perity should prevail in the anthracite region 
for many months, as demand exceeds all pre- 
cedent. The feature to be attained would be 
something like production at 125 per cent of 
normal capacity, but that is unattainable. The 
hard coal mines, when they do work, operate 
at full capacity and any increase of tonnage on 
a large scale is out of the question, It is this 
fact that causes anxiety, when it is recognized 
how many million tons of production have been 
lost by the idleness of spring and summer. 

It is most unsatisfactory also to hear of local 
strikes developing almost immediately after 
resumption of work. The turbulent conditions 
in certain sections are indicated by an outbreak 
at Pittston, almost immediately after resump- 
tion of work, and strike difficulties at two or 
three collieries further north in the field are 
reported by the local press. 

The prices of large producers show very 
little change in the schedules for domestic coal, 
as compared with the March circular. It is 
apparent that the purpose of these interests is 
to obtain the money to cover strike expenses 
through increasing the prices on the steam 
sizes. These have been raised 50 cents a ton, 
as it will be possible to do well on the sale of 
them as long as the shortage of bituminous con- 
tinues, and such advances will not bear upon 
the household consumer. In the case of that 
branch of the trade, such advances as 10 or 15 
cents are easily justified. The tax item alone 
explains this increase in the cost of domestic 
sizes. 

It will be seen that the large interests are 
exercising diplomacy with reference to their 
circulars. Independent operators ask at least 
one dollar additional, and $9.25, and $9.40 and 
$9.50 are quoted by leading individuals. Smaller 
interests are asking considerably more and 
prices in excess of $12 a ton for prepared coal 
are heard of. 

The fuel administrators are pursuing a quiet 
course thus far. In New York State, in par- 
ticular, matters are being shaped up in business- 
like style with the appointment of assistants 
and advisers thoroughly in touch with trade 
conditions. There has been no thought of re- 
introducing the original Garfield idea of select- 
ing for executive positions those least familiar 
with the coal business. This, of course, im- 
poses an obligation upon the trade. It is all 
the more incumbent upon those in all branches 
of the industry to play the game squarely, in 
view of the confidence reposed. 

As time goes on and there is an approach to 
normalcy, the question of a change in quality 
of coal used by the larger consumers in the 
future will be important. Boston increased the 
use of bituminous to a large degree, following 
the 1902 strike, What will be the result in 
New York and in Philadelphia? 
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Trade Conditions in New York 


Company Prices for Domestic Anthracite Little Changed; Steam Sizes Up 50 Cents— 


Bituminous Market Steadier and Slump Seems Ended. 





Anthracite production is regaining its stride at 
a somewhat faster rate than had been generally 
anticipated. While the output last week was 
only about 50 per cent of normal, this was be- 
cause of the poor showing made during the 
first two or three days after resumption, By 
the end of the week most collieries were turn- 
ing out from 75 to 100 per cent of their usual 
tonnage, and the average at the present time 
seems to be between 80 and 90 per cent. How 
soon a maximum rate of operations will be at- 
tained depends on how promptly the men who 
left the region during the strike return. 

Distribution is proceeding along regular lines, 
except that companies shipping to the lakes 
are planning a special effort to get as much 
tonnage as ‘possible into the Northwest before 
navigation oie Shoal water ports in New 
Fngland, which are apt to be frozen up early 
in the winter, will also be favored at the ex- 
pense of more accessible communities which 
can be supplied all the year round, 

Retailers in Greater New York have received 
fairly liberal consignments this week, every- 
thing considered, although of course the ton- 
nage will not go far toward filling orders that 
have acc umulated during the summer. 

Early this week the companies began an- 
nouncing their circulars, and it was found that 
the new prices for prepared coal do not differ 
materially from last March. In some cases 
there is no change, while in other cases the ad- 
vance on various sizes ranges from 10 to 40 
cents. Steam sizes are up 50 cents a ton, as a 
rule. 

One of the ries has fixed its prices as 


follows: Broken and egg, $7.75; stove and 
chestnut, $8 ; pea coal, $6.15; No. 1 buckwheat, 
$4; rice, $3; barley, $2. Another company has 


adopted the same scale except that the $7.75 
price applies only to broken, egg being listed 
at $8, the same as stove and nut, A third com- 
pany is quoting $8.15 for domestic sizes and 
$4.25 for No. 1 buckwheat. 

One large independent producer has an- 
nounced $9. 25 as its price for white ash egg, 
stove and chestnut, with broken quoted at $9 
and pea at $6.75, Another is selling egg, stove 
and nut at $9.50, and pea at $7. Several others 
are getting approximately these figures. 

Some of the smaller independents are ask- 
ing $13 or $14 for domestic sizes, and from $7 
to $8 for pea, and there are said to be many 
buyers in the region who are grabbing every- 
thing offered at these figures. Canadian dealers 
are well represented. 

Independent steam sizes are bringing about 
as follows: No. 1 buckwheat, $5.50-$6.50 f, o. 
b. mines; rice, $3.50-$4; barley, $2.50-$3 ; 
birdseye, $4-$4.50. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Car supply on the leading bituminous roads 
is gradually becoming more erratic, and as a 
market influence this is offsetting the reluctance 
of consumers to buy until they are sure the 
slump is over. Prices have been steadier this 
‘ week than at any time since mining was re- 
sumed, this being due more to transportation 
deficiencies than to any material picking up in 
the demand, 

It is the opinion of many that buyers have 


been lulled into a sense of false security by re- 
cent developments. The daily papers have 
been full of optimistic reports as to the alleged 
rapid progress being made toward getting pro- 
duction back to normal. Prices have been fall- 
ing, salesmen have again made their appear- 
ance, some of the striking shopmen have re- 
turned to work, and with one thing and an- 
other the average consumer is led to believe 
that the coal shortage is over and done with. 

3ut the fact that production has risen only a 
little above 9,000,000 tons a week, when 12,- 
C00,000 tons would not be any too much to take 
care of current requirements and permit of 
stocks being accumulated, is something that 
ought to be pondered by those who think that 
their fuel troubles are over. With many 
thousands of cars having been returned to the 
anthracite carriers, and other thousands hav- 
ing left the soft coal fields on journeys from 
which they will be slow in getting back, there 
would seein to be little likelihood of any marked 
increase in output right away. 

Heavy arrivals of British coal are still being 
recorded, and this is restricting the local de- 
mand for Pennsylvania grades. On the other 
hand, southern coals are not the competing fac- 
tor that they were a while ago. They con- 
tinue to be shipped here in considerable volume 
on contract, but spot prices at Hampton Roads 
are now about the same as they are at New 
York, and this gives the Pennsylvania shippers 
an advantage of well over a'dollar a ton when 
it comes to making alongside quotations to 
local buyers. 

Prices for Pennsylvania coals range all the 
way from $4 to $6 per net ton f. 0. b. mines. 
Pool 1 coal is being quoted at from $5.25 to 
$5.75; Pool 9 from $4.75 to $5.25; Pool 10 
from $4.50 to $4.75, and Pool 11 and unclassi- 
fied low volatiles from $4 to $4.25. 

High and medium volatile steam grades are 
selling at from $4.25 to $5, depending both on 
quality and the strength of the lake demand, 
which varies from day to day. Low-sulphur 
gas coals are very scarce in the spot market, 
and producers are asking from $5.50 to $6 for 
mine-run. 

At tidewater Pool 9 is bringing from $8 to 
$8.25 per gross ton f. 0. b. piers, and Pool 10 
from $7.75 to $8, with lower grades selling 
down to $7.50 or less. Number of cars at the 
piers is now close to 2,000, although much of 
this tonnage was sent down on orders and is 
not for sale. Prices at Hampton Roads range 
from $8.00 to $8.25. Some of the British coal 
now in the harbor is being offered at $7.50 in 
barges alongside steamer, 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Net tons. 
Week ended August 27.......... 229,770 
Week ended September 3.......... 432,281 
Week ended September 10...... 682,724 
Season to September 10, 1922.... 6,019,999 
Corresponding period, 1921..... 16,650,153 

12,201,266 


Corresponding period, 1920..... 


Morris Samtur has purchased the plant and 
equipment of the Van Note Coal Co. at Long 
Branch, N. J., from T. Raymond Bazley, who has 
conducted the business for some time past. 


.vising that bill will be sent later. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Anthracite Tonnage Shipped in Record Tim 
—Car Shortage Affects Bituminous, 


The first shipments of fresh-mined coal have arrive; 
in the dealers’ yards and in most instances has mover 
out just as fast. The railroads made almost a Tecor( 
movement of the coal, as in several cases cars ha 
arrived on Wednesday morning, two days after ae 
sumption; in fact delivery was so quick that shippin | 
houses had not yet received notice. 

Of course coal is not coming in heavy voli bu 
there is hardly a dealer that did not get at least < 
car, at least from the larger companies. It seems t 
be the intention of the shippers to spread the coa 
around as much as possible, and give every man ¢ 
car, 

It is the matter of price that is causing a mos 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in the trade, as outsic& 
of a few independent companies, no prices have beer 
forthcoming from the other shippers. The number o: 
independent shippers giving out prices has increasec 
over last week, and most of these prices are on the 
basis of $9.50 for egg, stove and nut, and $7 fo 
pea. 

This issuance of prices by the individual shipper: 
first is an almost complete reversal of the usua 
process, as heretofore the companies have been firs! 
in the field with circulars. Of course the hitch wi 
the big producers is in the matter of meeting the 
views of the fuel commissions, both State and Na. 
tional, and at this writing it would seem that thes¢ 
prices are now only a matter of hours. 

In a situation of this kind there is always -con- 
siderable conjecture, and the guesses as to prices for 
company coal run from 25 cents to 40 cents a ton 
at least on the prepared coal. The retailers are 
curious tc learn if the companies will follow the inno- 
vation of the independents by making one price for 
egg, stove and nut. 


Retailers Embarrassed. -" 


The retailers at this time are in a most embarrassing 
situation, as with coal in their yards and no prices 
they do not know what to charge for it to their 
customers. Of course where they are getting inde- 
pendent coal on which a price has been fixed they 
are able to fix their quotations. However, there are 
few, if any, retailers, who depend entirely on inde 
pendent shippers, and these dealers are accustomec 
to average independent prices with company quotations 


There are some dealers who have simply addeé 
$1 a ton to their former prices, that is, those in effect 
last March, and as a result the newspapers with t mn 
usual shallowness in dealing with the coal trade rais 
the cry of retail profiteering, overlooking the fact that 
when these same dealers are buying coal at $9.50 the 
increase to them is even more than $1. On the other 
hand there are many dealers, and among the ver) 
largest, who continue to charge last season’s prices 
even though they feel sure they will have to pay 


yey 


more for the coal which they are selling, 


A good many retailers are following the plan o! 
making deliveries to their A No. 1 credit trade, ad- 
This is genera ally 
satisfactory to the customer, although quite a few ol 
them complain that they should have more than the 
few tons the retailers are giving each of their cus 
tomers, 


Due to the prominence given the coal peek | 
the newspapers the consumers are coming to the front 
once more, and with coal actually in the yards ihe 
retailers find it difficult to convince them that Be) 
can’t all have it at once. The producing cont Hes 
make no promise that they will be able to keep uf 
deliveries in the same volume as arrived thi tha 
let alone increase them. All producers comp 
a shortage of labor, and in addition there is! at 
cleaning up work in the collieries that will keep dow wn 
production for a while. 4 


Steam Prices Announced. > f 


Some of the big producers have announced stea 
prices, one in particular announcing an increase of 
50 cents a ton on buckwheat, or $4. Rice is be 
sold at $2.75, an increase of 25 cents, while tare 


takes the full increase of 50 cents, being $2, ‘This 
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er size has no doubt been increased 50 cents, due 
the extremely heavy demand which has developed 
it during the past few years for use in se atic 
Kers. 

“he bituminous movement has gained little a any 
dway over last week. At that time a very definite 
rtage of cars was developing in the regions which 
etofore had not experienced this trouble greatly. 
this time some shippers in central Pennsylvania 
m they have recently had only 35 to 40 per cent 
supply, and considerable time has already been 
at mines which could not open on account of 
having sufficient empties. 

‘he consumer, however, goes seemingly satisfied, 
realizing the trouble that awaits if there is not 
n an improvement in rail conditions, Even though 
consumer were fully cognizant of the conditions 
vould not really help, except possibly there would 
less talk of waiting for lower prices. 

‘he big users, such as the utilities, seem to be alive 
the situation, and as a matter of fact it is their 
tom at this time of the year to store coal in good 
ume anyway. Some of them were able to negotiate 
tracts at the end of the strike, which are now 
inning to look like a good stroke of business. 

pot prices, while they have not risen during the 
t seven days, yet do have a decided tendency to 
fen, especially on the very best grades. Present 
ses are about as follows: Pool 1, $5.50 to $6.00; 
1 9-71, $5.00 to $5.50; Pool 10, $4.50 to $5.00; 
ol 11, $3.75 to $4.50; Pool 54, $4.50. 


CINCINNATI MARKET SOFT 


t Rail Conditions Are So Bad That Early 
Upturn Is Expected. 





fhe Cincinnati coal market does not appear to 
re profited by the so-called settlement of the 
lway shopmen’s strike. Fuel carrying condi- 
ns were, speaking generally, worse in the West 
ginia and Kentucky districts of production last 
ek than at any time since the strike was called. 
There does not seem to be any explanation for 
s except a general breaking down of motive 
wer, the deficiency of which has been the real 
uble from the start, though now that activity 
being resumed in other fields, actual shortage 
cars promises to become apparent. In conse- 
ence of these transportation troubles, produc- 
n in the districts related to the Cincinnati 
rket went to a very low total. 

n the meantime many of the buyers took the 
ortunity presented by a wider area of produc- 
n and by the apparent assurance of an early 
nposition of strike troubles to institute a quiet 
ike of their own. So many of them who were 
threatened with immediate distress withdrew 
m the market that price conditions went 
ably softer. This condition was helped along 
the encroachment of tonnage from the first 
sh of Indiana, Iflinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
duction in the territory which Cincinnati had 
n serving. 


Car Supply Poor on All Reade 


[he C. & O. is said to have done a good job 
cleaning out congested side-tracks last week, 
© in current fuel carrying it did not do as well 
25 per cent. The L. & N. also did some clean- 
me but its car supply was only about 17 per 
_The Virginian was about 20 per cent, while 
- & W. went to 30 or 35 per cent. The 
& 0, and Southern showed some improvement. 
M many cases there was a very considerable 
ort to box cars, upon the agreement of buyers 
stand the extra expense of loading. Box cars 
-not charged against the mine allotment and 
S helps some. Artificial waves were utilized to 
ng 20,000 tons from the Kanawha district, most 
this being readily absorbed by the industries 
Cincinnati. 
The worst feature of the fuel transportation 
lation here is that there does not appear to be 
, hope of material improvement. Practically 
tybody has lost confidence in the repeated 
mise of railway managers that there are to 
better conditions at once. They have been 
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saying this for some time and the reverse of im- 
provement has been seen. The fact that no rail- 
road serving this district except the B. & O., is 
included in the proposed strike settlements ap- 
pears to be significant of continued trouble and 
a good many operators here would be glad to 
know what hopes these roads have for a measur- 
able realization of stable conditions. 

The general range of prices is down. In the 
smokeless districts mine-run as well as nut and 
slack commands about $6, while lump and egg 
sell up to $7 and even $7.50. In high volatile 
coals, steam sizes have commanded from $5.25 
to $5.50, while by-product coals have drawn from 
$5.50 to $6.00. There have been a few sales of 
steam sizes down to $4.75 and $5.00, but these 
have been the rare exception. For the most part 
they have been in or near Indiana, where there 
was competition with the Hoosier product at 
from $3.25 to $3.50. Domestic lump has ranged 
between $6.75 and $7.50. 


Domestic Coal in Good Demand. 


There is a very live call for domestic coals. 
Retail yards very generally are bare and these 
cool mornings bring them a good many orders. 
Should the buying hesitancy of steam users per- 
sist, it is probable that a good many mining 
operations will go to preparing coal, which will 
have the effect of speedily supplying the domestic 
demand and, of course, lowering the price. A 
good many coal men think the household rates 
should be held down as much as possible for 
prudential reasons. 

A considerable percentage of the present limited 
production is going to the lakes. It is going so 
fast, in fact, that a good deal has to wait its 
turn for loading at the lake ports, and sidings 
between here and Toledo and here and Sandusky 
are pretty well occupied with waiting tonnage, 
which has a tendency to impair traffic otherwise. 
Lake buyers no longer appear to be eager and 
many of them are among those who are holding 
out for lower prices. 

Operators here do not think that prices will be 
materially lower for some time to come. They 
expect to see rates stiffen as soon as other fields, 
their first cargoes gone, begin the weary wait for 
the slow return of the cars for reloading. 

In Cincinnati, river coal is beginning to afford 
relief for manufacturers, but not much has been 
done as yet to rehabilitate the stocks of the retail 
yards. One big retail company is selling splint 


‘ lump and egg at $10, while another’s price is from 


$8.75 to $9.25. The latter figures seem quite gen- 
erally prevalent, but no quotations are made be- 
yond the immediate day. There are some orders 
incident to the cooler weather, but a good many 
householders are waiting for the lower price which 
they believe must follow the settlement of the 


strikes which have for months held up production. | 


Mine Cave Law Cuts Production. 


Six collieries of the Glen Alden Coal Co. at Scran- 
ton did not resume operations when the anthracite 
strike ended because the management considered the 
provisions of the Kohler mine-cave law too drastic. 
Finally one of the idle collieries, the Taylor, was 


started up on about a 50 per cent basis, and city offi- , 


cials and representatives of the U. M. W. were trying 
to persuade the company to take similar action at the 
other operations. Last year these collieries were 
closed for several weeks following the date when the 
mine-cave law became effective, until local officials 
gave assurance that the criminal provisions would not 
be enforced until a test case then before the courts 
had been decided. 


The gross tonnage of bituminous coal (revenue) 
transported over the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway during July, 1922, was 581,203 tons, as 
compared with 1,122,832 tons for the same month 
last year. 


George R. Morgan, of the Morgan Coal Sales Co., 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia, recently spent a week 
very pleasantly in making a motor trip through 
south Jersey. 
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FAIRMONT OUTPUT OFF 


Car Situation Holds Down Tonnage and 
Steadies the Market. 


As long as car supply is so miserable in northern 
West Virginia it is expected that the price levels 
will not drop greatly. On Tuesday the prevailing 
price of Fairmont mine-run was $4.25, Business is re- 
stricted almost entirely to mine-run. Price variances 
are not sufficient for the preparation of coal, and 
consequently little lump and slack are on the market. 

A large portion of the output is being shipped to 
railroads and public utilities. In addition, the pre- 
ferred movement of lake coal has sent much fuel into 
that direction, as the embargo to the west on the B. 
& O. does not apply to lake shipments. 

Quite a bunch of business is in sight from cement 
mills, which are struggling along for a fuel supply, 
but are securing a very limited ‘tonnage. They are 
grabbing both mine-run and slack, but the bulk is 
mine-run at this time. Some coal is being loaded in 
box cars by wagon mines, and some of this coal no 
doubt finds its way into the cement belt. 

Northern West Virginia on Tuesday was suffering 
from an acute car shortage. Mines ordered 3,452 
empties on Tuesday, but there were only 1,248 avail- 
able and of that number 1,186 were placed at 7 o’clock 
in the morning. ‘Car shortage struck the Mononga- 
hela Railway with a vengeance on Tuesday, and only 
a 27 per cent run of empties was found there, while 
its subsidiary, the M. & W., was even worse off with 
but a 12 per cent run. 

Car Supply by Divisions. 

The B. & O. was also hard hit, the Monongah 
Division having a 32 per cent’run, with the promise 
of but 800 empties on Wednesday. The Charleston 
Division fared better, with a 51 per cent run; the 
Connellsville worse, with 25 per cent, and the Cum- 
berland Division, the best of all, had 58 per cent. 
The M. & K. alone had a 100 per cent run of cars 
on Tuesday. On the W.-B. & H. R. branch of the 
W. M. there was a 22 per cent run. 

On Tuesday there were 352 active mines on eight 
of the nine divisions of northern West Virginia. 
Coal loading on the nine divisions on Monday aggre- 
gated 2,066 cars, against 1,695 on Monday of the 
previous week and 254 cars less than the record load- 
ing, which was established on September 5, the day 
after Labor Day, when there was a bumper car 
supply. 

Coal loaded on the various divisions on Monday 
was as follows: B. & O-—Monongah, 852 cars; 
Charleston, 41 cars; Connellsville, 20 cars; Cumber- 


land, 100 cars; M. & K., 101 cars; M. & W., 283 
cars; Monongahela, 438 cars; W. M—W. B. & H. R., 
188 cars; B. & W., 43 cars. 

Coal shipments off the Monongah Division on 


Monday consisted of 548 cars to the east and 304 
cars to the west. Lake shipments were 139 cars. 
Six cars were shipped to Arlington Pier. Fourteen 
cars of coal were itoaded by wagon mines. 

Coke loading at 39 cars was fairly strong Monday 
and these shipments were divided between 19 cars 
east and 20 cars west. Two hundred and twenty-four 
cars of railroad fuel were loaded on. Monday, 112 
cars having been secured by the B. & O. and 112 
cars by foreign roads. 

Owing to the limited car supply, the Charleston 
Division did not ship as strong as usual on Monday. 
Fourteen cars were loaded east, while 18 went to the 
lakes. The nine cars of railroad fuel loaded was 
gobbled up by foreign roads exclusively. 


Shopmen Return to Work. 


The B. & O. shopmen in Fairmont, 110. strong, re- 
turned to work on Monday in three shifts, but it will 
probably lie six months before the equipment is back 
to normal. 

With a general embargo on western coal, except to 
the lakes—and that for a time was tied up also— 
eastern coal shipments off the Monongah Division, B. 
& O., last week reached the total of 2,304 cars, or a 
gain of 384 over the previous week. A sharp cut, 
however, was noted in eastern shipments off the 
Charleston Division, which at 136 cars showed a 
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decrease of 128 cars. Western coal loading off the 
Monongah Division last week aggregated 739 cars. 

Three hundred and thirty cars of coal went to the 
Jakes off the Monongah Division, last week, against 
672 cars the previous week. Lake coal shipments off 
the Charleston Division last week totaled 52 cars. 

Coke loading last week off the Monongah Division 
totaled 95 cars, of which 70 went east and 25 west. 
The embargo forced eastern shipments. 

Coal production in Northern West Virginia last 
week aggregated 8,086 cars or 404,300 tons. This 
was 770 cars less than the previous week. 

Mines along the Monongahela Railway in Penn- 
sylvania last week produced 1,117 cars of coal, iden- 
tically the same as the week before. The correspond- 
ing week of September, 1921, this portion of the coke 
belt produced 1,324 cars. 


QUIET AT BOSTON 


Orders Noticeable— 
High Prices for Anthracite. 


Dearth 


of Bituminous 


Interest on the part of bituminous consumers has 
been of a negligible sort the past two weeks, dearth 
of substantial sales being very noticeable. Whole- 
salers admit that business is very light, some of them 
characterizing business in the inelegant but expressive 
word “rotten.” 

The slump in New England is due in large part to 
the expansion of bituminous production in the union- 
ized fields and the prospects of a gradually increased 
output. There are numerous prophets who have no 
hesitancy in asserting that there are going to be lower 
prices seen as the weeks go by, and big consumers 
apparently adhere to this belief. 

One or two shippers when asked what they thought 
about the size of surplus stocks of the big users said 
that they thought a good many of them pretty well 
off. One would think, said one of them, that we 
haven’t had a strike of five months’ duration, or that 
these consumers had ever had a worry, as indicated 
by their replies to wholesalers who approach: them 
with a view to selling some coal. “We have plenty 
of coal,” say some. ‘We are in no need at present,” 
is another reply. 

Certain factors in the trade have expressed them- 
selves, however, to the effect that prices at the present 
time are pretty close to bottom for some time to 
come. . They point out that though the volume of 
business has fallen off the past two weeks, this 
is only a reflection of the consumers’ frame of mind 
on a falling market; a sentimental factor rather than 
one actually affecting the coal situation. 

Shippers say that coal stocks of the majority of 
consumers are still low, not having been replenished 
in any substantial way, because of this belief in radi- 
cally reduced prices upon cessation of labor troubles. 
There wil! be one very potent reason why coal will not 
flow to users as fast as they would like, it is stated, 
and that is that railroads will be unable to handle 
the increasing coal output. 

Coal cars will not be available in the quantity 
needed, hence with snowy weather at hand in another 
40 or 56 days, which may easily make for tieups or 
congestion, prices should easily maintain a stability 
around present levels. Then, too, prices are based 
practically upon the so-called fair mine price author- 
ized by Secretary Hoover, though this is rather arti- 
ficial barrier to lower quotations. 


Prices Soften. 

The softening in prices last week and still further 
weakening this week has taken place on a steadily 
smaller turnover. New River and Pocahontas coal 
is being offered around $10.00 on cars Boston, while 
offers of $9.50 to $9.75 on cars Providence has also 
been made the past few days. This compares with 
$10 and $10.75 on cars a week ago and $i1 and 
$11.25 two weeks ago. It is even conceded in certain 
quarters that business. considered attractive would 
bring forth offers of excellent bituminous at $9.50 
on cars Boston... This indicates the radical change 
that has come over. the situation since buyers became 
convinced that. the crisis. was over. 

Pennsylvania coal has’ suffered equally. with the 
Southern product in the price slump. The very 

choicest of the all-rail product will bring only around 
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$5.75 to $6 compared with quotations some 10 days 
ago of around $7, while other high grade is selling 
around $5.25 to $5.75 compared with 50 cents higher 
early last week and a whole dollar less than a fort- 
night ago. Many of the Pennsylvania shippers are 
adhering to the Hoover fair price of $4.75 and there 
are some poorer grades that might be had from $4 
to $4.25 net ton mines, but it is not of a quality that 
is acceptable to New England needs. 

British admiralty coal is being offered on practi- 
cally, the same basis as the New River product 
though it is generally admittd that a great deal of 
the English fuel is pretty poor stuff. If anything, 
British bituminous is offered at concessions from the 
prevailing spot market price. British vessels are 
still clogging the harbor and there are many that 
will have to report demurrages running up to $700 
and $800 a day, depending upon the quantity of coal 
and the class of boat. 

The retail price of coal has been advanced to a 
level based upon wholesale quotations. Dealers are 
charging $12 a ton for regular steam coal delivered 
and $14 for the choicer grades of domestic quality. 

There has been a very brisk demand, indeed, for 
such anthracite as independents have been able to 
offer and sales are reported variously from $11.75 to 
$13.50 gross tons mines, though the general mean 
price may be taken to be around $12. This will mean 
a retail price of between $19 and $20.50 to the actual 
consumer, provided the dealer takes his usual profit. 
One large house is sold up altogether, having no 
domestic sizes of anthracite to offer. There seems to 
be a disposition to neglect the production of nut and 
to lean to the disposal of range coal instead, as this 
lets a producer get rid of his pea coal with more or 
less ease. 


JOHNSTOWN MARKET 


Light Demand Keeps Prices Easy in Spite 
of Poor Car Service. 


Jounstown, Pa., Sept. 21—Coal prices reached a 
new low level in the Johnstown district this week 
when a quantity of B. & O. Pool 11 was purchased 
at $3.75. Brokers in general have been unable to 
place business on this basis, though one purchasing 
office for a large New York concern secured 100 
cars. 

As a general rule the operators are being paid $4 
to $425 for Pool 11, $4.25 for Pool 10, $4.75 and 
$4.50 for Pool 9, $4 to $4.50 for Pool 14, and from 
$5 to $6 per ton for Pool 1. 

Local wagon loaders are still in the market and 
have received a few hoppers for loading this week, 
but it is predicted that a further decline in price will 
force them to stop on account of the high cost of 
hauling from their mines and loading with shovels 
at the sidings. 

Local brokers differ in their opinions as regards 
prospects for a rise in price. By some it is con- 
tended that a 60 per cent car supply will give enough 
coal to fill all demands. Others believe that a con- 
tinuance of the car shortage can only result in a 
marked increase in prices. Just at present the de- 
mand is much lighter than expected. 

The mines in the Somerset County non-union field 
continue to work at about 60 per cent of normal, 
owing to a shortage of labor, while the union con- 
tinues an active organization campaign among the 
men who have stayed out on strike for some time. 
The condition of the rolling stock, especially on the 
B. & O., is also giving considerable trouble, as only 
a small percentage of the cars available for loading 
are in shape to be placed at the tipples without some 
makeshift repairs. 

While the bulk of shipments are to eastern manu- 
facturing concerns, a great deal of coal has been 
shipped to coal yards and the lake ports. Many or- 
ders for coal for lake shipment have been cancelled 
in the last few days on account of a blockade at the 
lake ports. 


Clarence P. Hillman, formerly with Wright & Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed ‘sales manager of the 
Bell-Union Coal Co., whose office is in the Old Colony 
Building. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS © 





Uncertainty and Hesitation the Characteristi 
—British Coals Affect Demand. 


The stocks of coal on hand last week at Hampt 
Roads piers was more abundant than during earl 
parts of the summer. This week the stocks a 
heavier than last by- approximately 25,000 tons. Ti 
reports from all three piers show that there is me 
than 200,000 tons of coal on hand at tide. This sto 
is widely distributed so that while many firms ha 
small quantities few firms have large stock on har 
consequently there is no large tonnages in the ha ' 
of individual shippers. 


Loading of vessels is very ditictde at times and d 
lays have been numerous during the past week < 
this, due to the wide distribution of stocks on han 
The vessel tonnage now waiting at port is arou 
135,000 tons, which at normal times, with the amou 
of stocks now on hand, would not have any deiay 
loading. It is estimated that 75 per cent of the ve 
sel tonnages now at port is being delayed waiti: 
for the arrival of coal at tide, 

The tonnage dumped last week was larger than ti 
previous week, which included one holiday, the dai 
average of dumpings showed a decline in the rate 
movement. The average daily tonnage dumped at 
port was 47,000 tons a day, which was the lowe 
since the week ended August 18th, and was 8,000 to 
a day below the dumpings of the previous week. 


Dumpings Fall Off. a » 


The total tonnage handled over all piers for ti 
week ending September 15th was 284,646 tons, whi 
for the previous week it was 278,966 tons, for tl 
year to fe 11,454,210 tons have been dumped | 
against 12,031, 740 tons dumped during the san 
period last year. 


Uncertainty and hesitation have again been ! 
characteristics of the market. Prices have been ai 
are still very weak, but have not declined to any - 
extent. Buying has been limited. Quotations at 
piers for low volatile grades range from 9785. 
$8.25 per gross ton piers, while high volatile grad 
are being quoted about 50 cents less. a 


Movement from Hampton Roads to New 
had not suffered any reduction through the peri 
ending September 2nd. In the week ended on th 
date “other coastwise” dumpings amounted to sor 
30,000 net tons more than in the previous vee 
Shippers are inclined to believe that New York w 
take a decreasing quantity of coal here as producti 
returns to normal in the Pennsylvania districts. 


It is also believed by the shippers here that 
will be an appreciable movement to the metropo 
market throughout the winter. Tonnages shipped 
that market would be larger now than they are b 
for the fact that British coals are being imported 
in large quantities. 
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Coal Carrying Line Improved. 


JoHNsTown, Pa., Sept. 21 —Announcement 
been made by Cosgrove & Co., with headq 
here, of the placing in service oF two new locor 
tives of the heavy duty type on the company’s DP 
vately owned railroad, the Marion & Eastern, ¢ 
tending from Paulton to Marion, IIL, a distan 
13 miles. The locomotives are part of the allo 
first manufactured for the Russian Governme 
the Baldwin Locomotive Co., before the United Stat 
entered the war. % 


Cosgrove & Co. purchased the Marion & Easte 
in 1917. At that time the railroad corporation W 
bankrupt and trackage and rolling stock were in b 
condition. As fast as possible new and heavier ra 
were laid, bridges were repaired or rebuilt and— 
rolling stock renewed and repaired until it w 
brought to a high state of efficiency. It ae 
connections with the Illinois Central, the C. &F 
and the Missouri Pacific. 5 


Two of the Cosgrove mines recently establis 
a record by loading out 5,057 tons, on 102 cars, 
one eight-hour day. 3} 
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he weather man threw a scare into the users of 
in this section of the country the fore part of 
week, by registering a low temperature, with 


t in some spots. Heating plants of office build- 
were put into operation for the first time this 
on last Monday, and the demand for coal, espe- 
y domestic coal was brisk. 
he Chicago coal men were in rather a discouraging 
tion, in view of the strong demand for domestic 
and the shortage of cars in which to move 
lies. Both dealers and their customers are 
sntly calling for domestic fuel for it is a well- 
wn fact that Chicago is more than 70 per cent 
w the average year in the quantity of domestic 
stored for the winter. 
ne Chicago wholesaler in a moment of pessimism 
y this week expressed the situation as follows: 
3 pretty tough to look out of the office window 
see people bundled up in overcoats, even if they 
light coats, when you have just received wires 
n all mining connections saying that they would 
unable to run for several days because no cars 
available. And retailers clamoring to give you 
ts for domestic coal which you can’t supply, it’s 
ty tough, I’ll say.” 
linois mines are now running less than 30 per 
of the time, or not in excess of two days a 
k, Indiana mines are equally handicapped for 
t of cars to load and ship their products in. Up 
he present time no relief from the car shortage 
been seen and, in fact, it has steadily grown 
Se, 

Domestic Demand Strong. 
‘hile the demand for domestic coal is daily grow- 
stronger the steam coal situation seems to be 
ing in the opposite direction. Big steam buyers 
» forsaken the market with the exception of the 
ic utilities and the railroads, who are taking the 
ed supplies now being received in Chicago, 
egardless of the fact that the demand from steam 
s of coal is falling short of normal, the offerings 
he Chicago market of spot coal find ready buyers. 
reenings sold down in price late last week, the 
ictions amounting to 5 cents to 20 cents, making the 
> $3.10 to $3.50 for screenings from the various 
S. 
ne reason for the slump in price of screenings 
week was the report circulated that over 800 
of unbilled coal were on track in the switching 
ict of Chicago. This coal has been gradually 
mulating in the market and with the demand 
ing away the market became soft in the face 
ig offerings. 
nokeless coals are again arriving in Chicago in 
volume considering the large “after-strike de- 
d” from the East for this coal. Mine run smoke- 
is bringing as high as $5.75. The demand for 
coal for domestic purposes is good, and conse- 
tly the prices are being maintained. 


_ Buyers Attempt to Force Prices. 

1e tactics of big users of steam coal in holding 
7 from the market for the time being is believed 
le an attempt to force prices to lower levels. 
buyer probably figures that with the car situa- 
as it is he will not be able to receive shipments 
iptly, so he might as well wait before ordering in 
hope that when the car situation does improve, 
's will be lower. 

le railroads, according to all reports, are in much 
t shape with respect to coal supplies than they 
been at any time during the year. Some short 
lines located in the Northwest and the Southwest, 
having a little difficulty in securing supplies, but 
ail fuel situation as a whole is greatly improved. 
twithstanding the shortage of cars, the railroads 
lany instances are reporting the heaviest coal 
¢ in years, and the weekly car loadings of coal 
egularly showing increases. 

ith the arrival of cold weather and the continua- 
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Cool Weather Helps at Chicago 


Demand Is Growing Stronger for Domestic, with Shortage of Cars to Move Coal— 
Big Steam Buyers Forsake Market. 











tion of the car shortage there is little speculation as 
to the future course of domestic coal prices. In 
the steam market, however, the demand is dropping 
so rapidly without indication of when it will be re- 
sumed, that the Chicago wholesalers will not venture 
a guess as to the probable trend of that market. 


News Notes. 


G. H. Reeves of the Reeves Coal & Dock Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited Chicago during the past week. 


W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth & Ninth 
District Coal Operators’ Association, visited Chicago 
last week. 


Harry Ziv, manager of the Chicago office of Walter 
Bledsoe & Co., was out of town several days last 
week on business, 


J. Griffith of the Carterville Franklin Coal Co., 
with offices in Chicago, made a business trip to Cin- 
cinnati last week, 


George Wattles, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Western Coal Co., made a business trip to Cin- 
cinnati late last week. 


John Sterling of the Cash Coal Co., Burlington, 
Iowa, was in Chicago last week. The combination 
of “Cash and Sterling” should be a money-maker. 


It was learned here last week that W. S. Sims, 
formerly New York manager for the Ft. Dearborn 
Coal Co., Chicago, is now connected with the Crescent 
Fuel Co. of New York. 


R. E. Esson, Grant Park, Ill., and W. F. Eckert, 
Woodstock, Ill, visited the office of Secretary I. L. 
Runyan of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association during the past week. 


M. E. Schoenthaler, secretary of the Chicago Coal 
Trade Golf Association, has announced that the 1922 
season will be concluded with a tournament at Ex- 
moor Country Club, the date to be decided within the 
next week, 


The organization of the Lewis C. & M. Co. was 
announced last week. The offices of the concern 
are on the fifth floor of the Old Colony Building. 
Steam and domestic coals wil] be handled, including 
New River Pocahontas-Smokeless. Phone is Har- 
rison 2724, 

The Duke McComas Coal Co., 19 S. Dearborn 
Street. wholesalers in coal, coke and by-products, was 
incorporated last week with a capital of 500 shares 
of no par value stock. The officers of the newly 
incorporated company are Duke S. McComas, Howard 
McGlasson and Oscar B. McGlasson. 


The Venedy Coal Co., Venedy, was incorporated 
last week under the state Jaws of Illinois. The com- 
panyewill mine and sell coal, and the capital stated 
in the articles of incorporation is $14,650. Those 
interested in the new company are Adolph Brock- 
schmidt, M. Maschoff, W. Bergmann and E. Petri. 


According to the coal traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Ry., that road increased 
its freight loadings the first week in September by 
20 per cent over the corresponding week a year ago, 
due principally to the increased loading of coal. The 
increase in coal loading, taken separately, was 17 
per cent, 


Five cargoes of coal arrived in and near Chicago 
via the Great Lakes last week, which represents the 
heaviest “water” receipts for several months. Two 
cargoes were landed at South Chicago docks and 
three at Indiana Harbor. Three of the cargoes came 
from Sandusky and one each from Toledo and 
Conneaut. 


Stuyvesant Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal 
Co., will fill the vacancy as chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Peabody interests, caused by the death 
of his late father, Francis S. Peabody. It was 
learned this week that a new chairman would not 


“emergency. 
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be immediately elected and that the president would 
assume the duties, 


The large amount of coal now being carried by the 
Illinois Central is responsible for that road break- 
ing a record on September 2nd on the St, Louis 
Division at Carbondale station, On that day 2,073 
cars passed over the division, which is said by the 
officials of the road to be the best in the history of 
the Illinois Central, 


The Carbon Fuel Co. filed articles of incorporation 
last week with the Secretary of State. This. new 
concern, which will make its: headquarters at, 301 
Public Square Street, Marion, Ill. is incorporated for 
$20,000 and will mine and deal in coal, The officers 
of the company are W. M. Burton, G. A. Wallace 
and W. O. Potter. 


The investigation of the Herrin massacre will de- 
velop a decision as to whether the miners injured 
in the Herrin labor war are entitled to compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, or not. 
The hearing on this subject, however, will be before 
the Industrial Commission of Illinois, rather than the 
grand jury investigating the murders, 


C. S. Dodge, retail coal man of Monroe, Wis., for 
Many years a prominent figure in the work of the 
Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
retired from business last week, and turned over the 
operation of his affairs to his son, Clarke Dodge, The 
frm name will be changed to G, Clarke Dodge and 
the business will be continued under this name, 


The Chicage Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will likely follow the lead of the Indiana Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, who recently issued adver- 
tisements and statements urging the consumers to buy 
coal in small lots and to do so now,:in order to 
make the distribution as even as possible, thus assur- 
ing the larger number of coal supplies at the. lowest 
prices. 


Eugene McAuliffe, president of the Union Colliery 
Co., St. Louis, and well known in the Chicago mar- 
ket, resigned the leadership last week of the Colliery 
Company. He was succeeded by Dr, E. L. Young. 
The Union Colliery Co. is engaged in the production 
of bituminous coal and operates mines at Duquoin, 
Ill. Mr. McAuliffe has not announced his plans for 
the future other than the fact that he will maintain 
his home in St. Louis. 


Coal is cropping out in the streets of Terre Haute, 
Ind., judging from the report that a ‘seven-foot seam 
had been found on the campus of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. According to the President of the school, 
the seam is several feet below the new building of 
the school just completed in the outskirts of Terre 
Haute. Students taking mining courses will work 
the vein, and if the coal proves of good quality will 
be used to heat the institution. 


The biggest event of the year for the Chicago Coal 
Trade Golf Association was scheduled for Wednesday 
of this week at the Evanston Golf Club. This will 
be the seventh tournament of the season for the asso- 
ciation and the finals of the coal trade golf cham- 
pionship will be played at this time. The two remain- 
ing contenders for the championship are H. H. Tay- 
lor and E. L. Hassenstein. The winner of the Old 
Ben Trophy will also be decided at this time. 


Louis Piquett, city prosecutor, was named by the 
special grand jury investigating the school board coal 
graft case, as receiving at least $7,500 from the 
Chest Creek Coal Co. for the obtaining of contracts 
from the Board of Education. In the same testimony 
the Chest Creek Coal Co. was charged with defraud- 
ing the Board of Education by charging for more 
coal than was delivered at the schools. The case'has 
not been settled to date and other Chicago coal con- 
cerns are under fire by the investigating grand jury. 


The Chicago coal trade has a “model citizen,” ac- 
cording to Judge George Kersten, who recently 
praised John T. Connery, head of the Miami Coal 
Co, and one of the owners of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, for not claiming exemption from jury duty. 
After Mr. Connery had served jury duty without 
claim of exemption, the judge said: “You've done 
your duty at a time when any coal man could have 
claimed and secured exemption owing to the coal 
I hope other business men will notice 
the example set.” 
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SITUATION AT BUFFALO 


Quiet Market in Bituminous, with Prices 
Showing a Wide Range. 


“You can buy coal for $4.25 or you can pay $6.25 
for it,’ said a jobber this week, Then the uninformed 
consumer or the malicious person adds a word to the 
rest by saying that anybody who sells ordinary bitu- 
minous coal for more than $2.50 ought to be arrested. 
And of course it is possible to figure out a profit at 
such a price, though it would be necessary to forget 
some of the conditions. It is seldom that the person 
who has no connection with the production of an 
article will consent to give all the facts in the case. 
Most pecple claim the ability to prove their asser- 
tions off hand, no matter what the facts may be. 


It is true that there are consumers who are willing 
to pay extra for their coal. They neglect to buy 
as they should and when they do order it they are 
told that a little extra will be needed to divert a car 
from its route or cut it out of a consignment that is 
larger than it might be, and so the seller does not 
see any crime in asking a premium, especially when 
he probably has spent time and money trying to keep 
this very customer stocked up. 

While the average consumer is pretty well sup- 
plied with coal, this is mostly because he has been 
drummed up till he fairly has to buy and sometimes 
he has flatly refused to buy till he is entirely out, 
waiting for the price to come down. Such people 
regard all warnings of car shortage as mere “selling 
arguments” and pay no attention to them. 

There is the other side of the question, too. An 
Allegheny Valley operator lately sat down and figured 
out the actual cost of a car of coal he was sending out. 
His mine capacity was perhaps 20 cars a day, but he 
was getting only two. When he came to figure in all 
his overhead charges he found that the coal had cost 
him $18 a ton! And yet nobody outside the trade 
would for a moment admit that he was entitled to a 
cent extra on any other car of coal to make up that 
loss. 


Car Supply Failing Fast. 


The real situation now turns on the car supply, 
which is running down so fast that everybody ex- 
cept the consumer is alarmed. If the demand was 
what it should be there would be a panic, but the 
consumer still holds off for cheaper coal, no matter 
what is told him by the people who know the condi- 
tions. Some of the other branches of business are 
wondering what is to be done. There were always 
cars for moving flour and grain eastward, but now 
they have suddenly given out. 


As to quotations, it is still a puzzle. There are 
reports of sales as low as $4 and as high as $6.50 for 
almost any sort of coal, the idea being that in the 
first case the producer is in some sort of straits and 
in the other case it is the consumer who must have 
coal anyhow. A good average quotation would be 
$5 to $550 for Pittsburgh lump, and $4.75 for Al- 
legheny Valley mine-run, adding $2.09 to Allegheny 
Valley and $2.24 to Pittsburgh for freight to Buffalo. 


All possible prices are asked for hard coal, and it 
is selling freely at $13.50, mine price, by jobbers here. 
The position of the independent operators is that if 
they are not allowed what they call a living price 
for their coal they will shut down. This is expected 
to be thrashed out in meetings in New York and 
Philadelphia this week. 


Buffalo has received only a small amount of an- 
thracite yet, and that is selling in ton lots without a 
price being fixed. Distributors do not think they will 
be asked to deliver in less than ton lots, and that they 
are willing to do. 


The amount of new building seen in Philadelphia 
is a very interesting indication of progress in a busi- 
ness way. In addition to several projects that are 
well advanced, it is noted that two large new build- 
ings are to be erected at the southeast and south- 
west corners respectively of 15th and Chestnut streets, 
a location very convenient for the coal trade. Ap- 
parently there will be no lack of office space when 
they are completed. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Fair Amount of Coal Reaching Docks— 
Threatened Lake Strike May Cause Alarm. 


The coal situation in the Northwest is in somewhat 
the same condition that prevailed during the war 
when “dollar-a-year” men were endeavoring in some 
instances to perform tasks which were outside their 
experience. The politicians are endeavoring to meet 
the situation. Their doings correspond remarkably 
with those of that well but not favorably known 
personage mentioned in the book of Job who de- 
scribed himself as “Going to and fro in the earth 
and from walking up and down in it.” There are 
frantic rushings hither and thither, tumultuous pro- 
nouncements, vociferous predictions and lugubrious 
anticipations. But of real accomplishments, there 
seem to be very few. 


Yet withal, there is some coal moving,—largely in 
spite of rather than because of any special dispen- 
sations which have been put forth. Coal for the 
Northwest is to be pooled at Lake Erie ports, to 
expedite loading boats. Fairly good tonnages have 
reached the Lake Superior docks during the past week 
or so, and boats en route promise another good week. 
If there shall be a continuation of the tonnages re- 
ceived during the past two weeks, it will go a long 
ways toward assuring against a serious shortage and 
coal famine, 

But now comes the threat of a strike of lake 
seamen, to be effective October lst. If this occurs, it 
will be about the last chance of getting forward to 
the docks any real stock of fuel for the territory 
dependent upon the Lake Superior docks. Of course 
it will be possible to move coal all-rail from the 
eastern mines, as well as from the [Illinois and 
Indiana and other fields. But so far as the mines of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio and Kentucky 
are concerned, if they can possibly move their coal 
by lake and rail, it is more economical and more 
desirable. 

Prices Easing Up. 

The better tonnage moving by lake, has already 
resulted in some easing of the extreme prices which 
have been named in some quarters. In fact, so far 
as bituminous coal is concerned, the entire difficulty 
lies in transportation. Given adequate cars, there 
would be very little danger of a real shortage. The 
worst that might occur, would be a longer distribution 
period. Consumers might not be able to stock as 
much as they would like at once, but they could 
get additional stocks at reasonable intervals. 


Unfortunately, that cannot be assured. Despite 
the adjustment of the shopmen’s strike on a number 
of roads, it does not mean that their equipment will 
be brought up to normal promptly. In fact it would 
not have been normal, had there been no strike. 
Several of the larger Northwestern roads have refused 
to go into the settlement, preferring to continue their 
policy of building up new crews and refusing to 
consider the old union, They are also eliminating 
some of the more burdensome shop rules which have 
proved so productive of delay. During the early days 
of the strike, minor repairs have been effected in the 
yards by sending two or three men to the job, having 
it done instantly and returning the car to service 
without the delay of switching it to the repair tracks, 
assigning it to repair men and having it take several 
days. 

But either system does not assure instant restora- 
tion of the large list of bad-order cars. The needs 
of the fall rush will draw upon the supply further, 
and the constant additions to cars needing repairs 
can hardly be offset by the number being restorea to 
service. Jn consequence, the coal traffic is likely to 
suffer hereafter, as it does now, for lack of an ade- 
quate number of cars. 





A survey of 60 cities in New York conducted 
by the New York State Mayor’s Conference 
shows that municipal needs for schools, water- 
works, electric light plants and the like are ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons of anthracite and 76,000 
tons of bituminous coal. Total supplies on hand 
are less than 20,000 tons. 


. day in 1921, more cars were loaded with 


‘ the largest for any month since Novi 


“forward before the new tariff law went - in 
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MONDAY A BIG DAY 


EG, a, + 
Heavy Loadings of Both Aniheaes 


Bituminous Reported. 


i 
Except for two days last March, and on 


coal last Monday, September 18th, than on _ 
during the past two and one-half years, 

The total on Monday was 37,330 cars. 
time this has been exceeded this year was 
27th, when 37,526 cars were loaded, and on 
28th, when the total was 37,531 cars. In 192] 
day’s total was exceeded only on October 24th, 
38,832 cars were loaded with bituminous coal, 

Loadings on Monday exceeded by 1,522 car 
previous high mark since strike. ” 

The total loading for last Monday is “equiva 
a weekly production of 12,000,000 tons of bitumi: 
coal. 

A new high record for the period since’ det 
ment of the hard coal strike was also made on ] 
day, at which time 5,179 cars were loaded - 
anthracite. This was an increase of 91 cars | 
Saturday. This was within 272 cars of the. 
daily loadings for September last year, M ad 
loadings were equivalent ta a weekly Product 
1,500,000 tons of anthracite, 


Sproul Thinks $8.50 Enough 


Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, issued a Ir 
mation last Wednesday declaring that prices 0 
cite coal should not exceed those in March, } 
and announcing that he approved as executi 
steps taken by the State Fuel Commission to 
vent the charging of prices beyond those 

The Governor said that the Fuel Commissi 
fixed $8.50 a gross ton at the mines as a se i! 
price for prepared sizes of anthracite, and — 
price was to be considered as a comparative contr 
figure for other grades and sizes. 

He declared that some of the a | 
already had named prices at less than the max 
fixed by the commission and that the leading 
dealers had agreed not to increase the cost of h 
and delivery over the margins above wholesale | 
prevailing when the strike was called. 

The proclamation asked the public to regulate 
demand to immediate needs, thus a 
hoarding or “selfish storage of coal” until all 


be supplied and pressing requirements full 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Anthracite prices, as established this week b 
of the companies, are as follows for white € as 
Williams & Peters—Broken, $7.75 per 
f.o.b. mines; egg, $7.75; stove, "$8.00; ches 
pea, $6.15; buckwheat, $4.00; rice, $3.00; bi 


chestnut, $8.00; pe 
rice, $3.00; barley, 


egg, $8.00; stove, $8.00; 
buckwheat, $4.00; 
$2.50. 

Hudson Coal Co.—Broken, $8.15; egg, - 
$8.15; range (new size), $8.15; buckw 
birdseye, $2.25. Ba 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
$7.90; egg, $8.10; stove, $8.20; chestnut, $ 
$6.20: buckwheat, $4.00; rice, $2.75; bar 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co,— Br 
egg, $8.35; stove, $8.35; chestnut, $8.35; 
buckwheat, $4.00; rice, $2.75. 





Imports of all classes of commodit 
United States in August were valued at 


when prices were much higher than they a 
This was partly due to the rush to get coi n 


although the importation of coal from 
was a factor in swelling the total. I 
August, valued at $302,000,000, were belov 
age for other recent months, although she 
weil in comparison with pre-war figures, Ia 
for instance, the highest. monthly figure 
$271,000,000, and one month during that year the 
dropped to $161,000,000. 
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NDITIONS AT PITTSBURGH 


standing Development of Week Has Been 
Failure of Car Supply. 


1 unexpected car shortage has become the 
est element in the Pittsburgh coal market, 
a degree of uncertainty regarding the price 
tion has resulted. While all grades of coal 
been sold at the same prices in vogue last 
<¢, such as $4 for steam coal and $4.75 for 
coal, conditions are such that operators ex- 
sed themselves as “not fearful of a surprise 
yal should jump 50 cents to a dollar before 
week is out or the first part of next week.” 

1e car shortage comes at a time when industry 
beginning to feel that the difficulties of the 
sportation problem were over and production 
d go ahead speedily to normal. The first 
ie in the car situation was felt at the mines 
sday when the Monongahela division of the 
nsylvania Railroad reported it was unable to 
sly cars for the mines along its lines in the 
e proportion as heretofore. Coincidentally, 
mbargo was declared from the Northern West 
sinia fields to all points. 

ines which had been producing in increased 
xcity each week since the strike was settled 
e working for a record-breaking output when 
calamity hit them. The extent of the short- 
is unforseen here, but its duration will be 
scted in changes of prices for coal. Several 
ons are assigned for the shortage. The vast 
imulation of idle open top cars at the mines 
‘at points along the railroads have been filled 
sent to the Northwest and lake points and 
e not returned as fast as anticipated. 

1 addition, the retirement of cars by eastern 
roads, such as the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
stern, for loadings in the anthracite region, 
had an adverse effect on production in the 
minous region. When the bituminous strike 
settled these eastern roads had a large num- 
of their cars here, but with the settlement 
the anthracite dispute, they were rushed to 
ern Pennsylvania. 


- Few Rejections Now Reported. 


he new condition has practically brought a 
to the rejection of cars by consumers and 
, off-colored and unclassified shipments where 
1 grades were demanded, are being turned 
a 
he Monongahela Railway in Northern West 
ginia has been hard hit by the shortage of cars. 
placements on the Southwest and Redstone 
nches of Pennsylvania are said to be about 
yer cent, while the B. & O. loadings have fallen 
perceptibly. The P. & L. E. is said to be 
air condition to take production but how long 
, condition will exist is not known. 
there has been a marked increase in the activity 
industrial plants in the Pittsburgh steel district 


:e the alleviation of the shortage caused by the. 


ke, Furnaces that have been down for months 
‘e and are resuming operations on an extensive 
le. Increased business and higher wages are 
icative of better conditions, the first results 
which are already being felt here. 

‘he coke situation continues a troublesome 
blem. There is little coke being produced in 
Connellsville district for the open market 
Pite the gains being shown in figures each 
sk. Most of the coke produced is for the Steel 
‘poration and other steel companies, and only 
mall amount is available for merchant blast 
faces and other iron makers on a small scale. 
t was learned here today that the large steel 
apanies which own their own open top cars 
sending them post-haste to union coal mines 
‘ected by the car shortage and are having them 
‘d and returned to their own mills at a favor- 
® price to themselves. 





'wenty-five ovens of the Bradenville C. & C. Co., 
obe, Pa., which have been idle for more than a 
r and a half, were fired this week. 
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FOUNDRY COKE HIGHER 


Now Quoted at $13-$13.50, With Furnace at 
$11-$11.50. 


CoNnNELLSVILLE, Pa., Sept. 21—Coke production in 
the Connellsville region gained another 2,000 tons 
last week, when the total stood at 99,790 tons. 
A gain of 7,000 tons had been recorded the week 
before, and car shortage is blamed for the fact 
that the return to normal is proceeding at a 
slower rate. Labor troubles still linger, but more 
strikers are returning to work every day and if 
car supply had not shown a further tightening up, 
last week’s production would have risen well 
above the 100,000-ton mark. 


In its current review of market conditions the Con- 
nellsville Courter says: 


“Foundry coke is up 50 cents in the week, be- 
ing quotable at $13 to $13.50 for standard grade. 
Furnace coke is quotable in general at the same 
range as a week ago, $11 to $11.50. 


“By the stiffening in foundry coke in the past 
week the spread over furnace coke has been in- 
creased, now amounting to $2.00. This is an 
abnormally high spread and is accounted for by 
the fact that most of the ovens recently resuming 
make only furnace coke, so that there has been 
relatively little increase in production of foundry 
grade. 


Coal Market a Shade Easier. 


“The coal market has grown a trifle easier in 
the past week. There is quite a range of prices 
according to quality. There is some coal now in 
the market which ordinarily would not be com- 
petitive on account of its indifferent quality, while 
the coal that in ordinary times is considered mere- 
ly standard now looks like very high grade and 
commands what the trade seems to consider a 
‘premium.’ 

“Ordinary steam coal, of rather indifferent 
grade, is going at $4.00 to $4.25, perhaps $4.50 
oceasionally while high grade steam and gas coal 
commands all the way from $4.50 to $4.75 or 
possibly more. Favorite grades of domestic coal 
are quotable at $5.25, this being 14-inch lump.” 


Pittsburgh Notes | 

















The Saxman C. & C. Co., Peanut, announces that 
24 ovens which have been idle for some time were 
started this week. 

W. D. Boyd, sales manager of the Fort Pitt C. & C. 
Co., has been ill. It is expected he will be away from 
his office for four weeks, 

George S. Connell, Connellsville, general manager 
of the Pittsmont Coal Co., has gone east. He ex- 
pects to remain away about 10 days. 

The National Gas Coal Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been capitalized at $150,000. The concern was 
organized to develop coal land in Harrison county, 
W. Va. 

A better coke supply has made possible the blowing 
in of the fifth blast furnace at the Aliquippa plant of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., bring that plant’s 
production to 100 per cent. 

Five tracts of land owned by the Elmo Coal Co., 
in Luzerne township, Fayette county, will be sold by 
Sheriff Ira Shaw, of Fayette county on September 
30th under an execution by the Citizens Title and 
Trust Co., of Uniontown, 

Forty miners who attended a union meeting in Ex- 
port declared they were going to return to work and 
reported the next morning at the non-union pit of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co. at Export. It is also reported 
that striking miners at Jamison No. 1 and No. 3 of 
the Jamison Coal Co., returned to work. 

Following the acceptance by miners of the non- 
union scale in western Pennsylvania, the five mines 
of the New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co. in White 
Valley, between Delmont and Export, have resumed 
work. At Delmont and Trees Mill, the Delmont Gas 
Coal Co.’s two big plants have reached capacity. 
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COAL BILL PASSES 


New Law Provides for Anthracite and 


Bituminous Commissions. 


The points of difference between the Borah bill 
and Winslow bill, both of which provide for a 
Federal fact-finding commission, were adjusted last 
Tuesday by conferees from the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Both houses approved the con- 
ference report the following day, and the bill as re- 
cast went to President Harding for his signature. 


Senator Borah, of Idaho, author of the Senate bill, 
won out in his effort to retain the provision authoriz- 
ing the commission to make an investigation of the 
desirability of nationalization of the coal industry. 


Paragraphs directing the commission to report as 
to the advisability and wisdom of nationalizing coal 
mines and of regulation and control were combined 
in rewritten form so as to direct the commission to 
report on “the advisability of any legislation having 
to do with government or private ownership, regu- 
lation or control of the coal industry.” 

The Senate provision directing the commission to 
inquire into standardization of cost of living was 
accepted by the House conferees. 


Can Appoint Coal Men. 


Under the agreement, the commission membership 
will number seven instead of five as proposed by the 
Senate and nine by the House, the President being 
left a free hand in the appointment of the commission, 
except that members of Congress are barred. The 
House contention that no mine owner or worker 
should be eligible to serve on the commission was 
dropped. 

House conferees accepted the provision of the 
Senate bill providing for a separate inquiry into the 
anthracite industry, the first report by the commis- 
sion on its investigations being required by January 
15, 1923. The life of the commission, the agreement 
specifies, is for one year from the date of enactment. 

Provision is made for an appropriation of $200,000 
for the commission’s expenses, a split between the 
$100,000 allowed by the Senate and $300,000 by the 
House measure, The agreement of the conferees fixes 
a limitation of $7,500 per year on salaries. Penalties 
for violations of the law as provided by the House 
bill are written into the agreement. 





Bituminous Conference October 2nd. 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 21—An invitation to all bitu- 
minous operators of the United States to meet 
here on October 2nd with representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America to devise an 
entirely new machinery of wage bargaining to 
replace that of the central competitive field, which 
broke down prior to the recent national coal 
strike, was sent out from here today. The main 
object of the conference, it was explained, is to 
prevent another soft coal strike next April. 





Too Much Luxury Hurts Business. 
The New York Times. 


That too much luxury on the part of persons 
who really cannot afford it is an important reason 
for the present state of business was the opinion 
advanced by a man who is well posted on retail 
store matters. “It has been said for years that 
many people in this city are living on pure bluff,” 
he asserted, “and the statement is not far from 
correct. At the same time, however, this condi- 
tion has become nationwide. You see it every- 
where, even in the villages. It manifests itself in 
the form of automobiles being bought on the 
instalment plan when the underclothing is being 
patched, of traveling in Pullmans when the day 
coach sufficed before the war, and in various other 
ways. With money being paid out in these direc- 
tions by hundreds of thousands of persons 
throughout the country, is it any surprise that the 
consumer demand for staple merchandise is as 
dull as it is?” 
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[ Cincinnati Notes 


The Three States Coal Co. has opened an office 
in the Dixie Terminal Building. 

G. B. Lane, a Louisa, Ky., coal producer, was 
visiting the Cincinnati coal offices on Monday. 

Frank Calk, of the International Coal Co., De- 
troit, was among Cincinnati’s visitors on Monday. 

L. E. Bray, of the Williamson-Pond Creek Coal 
Co., Williamson, W. Va., was in Cincinnati on 
Friday. 

3en, E. Tate, president of the United Collieries, 
has bought a beautiful home on Holly Lane, in 
this, city. 

C. W. Henry, of the Amherst Fuel Co., has 
gone to Maine to enjoy a vacation of two or 
three weeks. 

Gould K. Hallowell, an Osgood, Ind., coal 
dealer, was in Cincinnati looking for coal sup- 
plies on Monday. 

C. H. Hughes, at the Richvein Coal Co., .is 
enjoying a vacation of several weeks on a fishing 
trip up the Ohio. 

Ward McAllister, a well-known coal producer 
of Prestonburg, Ky., visited coal circles in Cin- 
cinnati on Monday. 

R. F. Maxwell, 
Cleveland, was a visitor to the 
market on Thursday. 

E. W. Fitzgerald, of the Central States Fuel 

o., Chicago, spent a few days last week in the 
Cincinnati Coal, Market. 

B. K. Appleman and F. L. Sanders, of the 
Webb Fuel Co., are spending a week at the 
springs at Dillsboro, Ind. 

The Richvein Coal Co. has taken enlarged office 
space in the First National Bank Building and 
now has a handsome suite. 

Uncle Dan Howard, of Dan’l Howard & Co., 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., was calling on coal friends 
in Cincinnati on Monday. 

S. S. Bruce, traffic manager of The Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, was in Cincinnati for a few days 
last week in his company’s behalf. 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., resident manager of the Fed- 
eral Coal Co., was in West Virginia last week 
arranging for some smokeless tonnage. 

Theodore Speltz, a well-known coal dealer at 
Albert Lea, Minn., was in the city last week trying 
to arrange for a lot of coal tonnage. 

J. R. Turner, president of the General Jackson 
Fuel Co., Dayton, O., was hunting for domestic 
coal supplies in Cincinnati on Monday. 

W. R. Tuttle, of the Tuttle-Puritan Co., has 
gone to his old home at Hastings, Minn., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Tuttle, for a vacation visit. 

The Ogle Coal Company is moving from the 
eighth floor of the Dixie Terminal Building to 
much larger quarters at 611 of the same building. 

P. W. Slemp, secretary-treasurer of the Rich- 
vein Coal Co., was visiting the Elkhorn Junior 
mines of his company at Millstone, Ky., last week. 

The Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co. has 
opened offices at 605 Mercantile Library building, 
with Edward Parsons, Jr., in charge as resident 
manager. 

R. A. Hoard, secretary of the Hazard Coal 
Operators’ Association, was visiting members of 
the fraternity here on Monday on business for his 
association. 

A. L. Moses, resident manager of the Inland & 
Export Coal Corporation, spent a portion of last 
week looking up future business at Dayton and 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Col. E. O. Dana, president of the Campbell’s 
Creek Coal Co., has just motored home from 
Lake Placid, New York, where he and his family 
spent the summer. 

J. M. Wright, president of the Raleigh Coal & 
Coke Co., is back from an extended visit to 
Atlantic City. He stopped for a few days in 
New York on his way back. 
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J. H. Linn, sales manager of the Campbell’s 
Creek Coal Co., was this week released from 
the hospital where he was taken a few weeks ago 
following an automobile accident. 


The Cincinnati office of the Federal Coal Co. 
has been moved from the Mercantile Library 
Building to 815 Dixie Terminal Building. N. A. 
Lewis, Jr., is in charge as resident manager. 


D. H. Pritchard, general manager of the Vir- 
ginia Fuel Co., is back in his office after an illness 
of about three weeks, during which he had the 
further shock of his father’s death. He is slowly 
regaining his strength. 

W. C. Martin, manager of mining operations for 
the Kanawha-Knox Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., was 
at the home office of the company here on Thurs- 
day. He was accompanied by Mrs. Martin and 
they went from here for an outing up the lakes. 

The Bellevue Coal Co., of Adena, Ohio, is the 
location of a newly incorporated coal company 
with a capitalization of $100,000. Lewis S. Mos- 
crip, Lee D. Sheaver, W. H. Bernhard, Henry 
Warner and H. M. Cosner are the incorporators. 

I. H. Buchanan, president of the Clay County 
Coal (Ky.) Co., was married on Thursday to 
Miss Catherine Ball, of Middleboro, Ky., the wed- 
ding occurring at the home of his brother in 
Louisville. John Hoffman and L. F. Koring, of 
the Kentucky Fuel Co., were among the guests 
and both entertained the bridal party at. their 
homes in Cincinnati on Friday. 


| New England Notes | 


M. H. W. McCann, of the C. G. Blake Co., Inc, 
New York City, was in Boston last week visiting 
the trade. 





On Tuesday of this week, the first car of anthracite 
to reach Boston since the strike was started, was 
greeted by a small crowd in the New Haven freight 
yards. There was only one car in the consignment, 
though the city of Quincy, eight miles away, received 
two carloads. 


Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager of H. 
N. Hartwell & Sen, Boston, gave a talk on anthra- 
cite coal and yarious problems before the coal trade 
at the present time, before Salem Co-operative Bank 
Association at its regular business meeting Monday 
night of last week. 


The Spadra Anthracite Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated in Massachusetts with a capital of $460,000. 
James E. Simpson is president and Denman Blanchard 
is treasurer, both of Boston. The property is located 
at Spadra, Jackson County, Arkansas, and was 
formerly operated by the Spadra Coal Co. 


The Shanferoke Coal & Supply Co., which is the 
selling agent of the Hudson Coal Co. for the New 
England district, has withdrawn the price of $8.10 


gross ton mines quoted last week. A price of $8.15 


has been made for egg, stove and range. The com- 
pany will offer no more pea coal but will combine it 
with nut to make the new size “range.” 

The Boston Elevated Street Ry. in a report cover- 
ing its operations this summer, stated that in the two 
months ended August 31st, 1922, the road consumed 
37,970 tons of coal, costing $239,586, or an average of 
$6.34 a ton. This is a lower average cost than the 
$7.19 reported for the same period of 1921, although 
due to various factors, over 7,000 more tons were 
burned. 

The City of Boston, which last week asked for bids 
covering 39,800 tons of bituminous coal, has announced 
the lowest bidders as follows: 15,000 tons for public 
buildings; Revere Coal Co., $9.85 net ton delivered in 
bins—b.t.u., 14,150 and ash 7.5 per cent. 2,800 tons 
for the fire and police boats; Suffolk Coal Co., $10.26. 
22,000 tons for institutions and departments; Long 
Island, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., $10.91; Deer 
Island, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., $10.26; Ferry 
Division, Maritime Coaling Co., $10.50; Calf Pasture, 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., $11.06; City Hospital, 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., $10.26. Prices quoted 
are for delivery in bins, except on the Deer Island 
and Long Island bids, which are alongside. 





Fairmont Notes 





Frank R. Lyon, vice-president, Consolidation 
Co,, was in Somerset, Pa., recently. 


The Weston Fuel and Winfield Coal Com 
Fairmont, have removed to the American Build; 


A carload of mules for use in coal tnines at Riv 
ville, W. Va., were received last week from Kan 


Howard W, Showalter, president of the Diasec 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to Atlantic Cj 


Guy Hartley, president of the Weston Fuel 
was in Buckhannon and Weston, W. Va., last we 


Major Samuel D. Brady, president of the Warn 
Brady Coal Corperation, was in Cleveland early t 
week, 


Bernard McGinley, representing the Watson C 
Co., of Morgantown, was on a trip to the eo 
week. 


On Saturday the B. & O. Railroad lifted the 
bargo on lake coal shipments off the Monon 
Division. 


Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler 
Co., returned on Sunday from a trip to Philadelp 
and the East. 


E. H. Couch, lately of Denver, Colo., has 
appointed chief electrician for the Warner-Br 
Coal Corporation, Fairmont. 


George S. Brackett, secretary of the North 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, + 
turned from Washington, D. C. 


John Callahan, of Washington, traffic manatee 
the National Coal Association, was in ra? 
Saturday studying local traffic conditions. 


Actual coal shipments out of Northern West V 
ginia for the week ending September 16th agerega 
440,350 tons, or 26,300 tons less than the oe 
week. 

Prof. A. C. Callen, head of the coal cin aie 
gineering department at W. V. U., Morgantown, « 
dressed the Panhandle Mining Institute at ay 
on Saturday night, 

Coal miners last week received their first pay is 
the coal strike. It is estimated that coal compa: 
dealing through the Fairmont banks paid out bea 
$500,000 and $600,000. 

A number of wagon mine operators are load 
box cars in the vicinity of Fairmont and Monong 
It is understood that this fuel is being shipped 
cement companies in Pennsylvania. 

James <A. Parrish, assistant mine forem 
Rachel mine, Consumers’ Fuel Co., Downs, 
Va., died from injuries sustained on Mone 
morning by being caught between two cars 
the mine. , 

The mining extension school work, which is 
ducted by the federal and state governments joi 
was resumed this week in northern West Virgin 
Classes are held at Mt. Clare, Clarksburg, Caro 
Shinnston and Fairmont, 

The Pool C. & C. Co, Clarksburg, has be 
chartered with a capitalization of $50,000. The © 
corporators are: H. E. Davison, C. E. Pool, ; 
G. W. Albright, of Clarksburg, and B. M. Da 
H. W. Davison, of Jane Lew, W. Va. i 

Officials of the United Mine Workers claim 
70 per cent of the Kanawha field is signed up; t 
is, of the so-called organized section of the f 
CoE Keeney, president of district 17, claims that 
coal companies have signed with the union. 

Among the charters recently granted in Charles 
were these: Lebbo Gas Coal Co., Grafton, re 
$50,000, J. C. Lewis, H. K. Burrell, A. K, Le 
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and the High Grade Coal Co., Kingwood, capi 
$25,000, G. G. Bowman, B. S. Rush and N, L. EB 
man, all of Kingwood. 
During August the mines of Northern West 
ginia produced 26,674 cars, or 1,333,700 tons, of ¢ 
The various divisions loaded coal as follows — 
month: B. & O.-Monongah, 7,003 cars; Charlest 
2,532 cars; Connellsville, 520 cars; Cumberland, 2, 
cars; M. & K., 2,534 cars; 
Monongahela, 6,962 cars; 
1,349 cars; 


W. M.-W.-B 
B. & W., 322 cars, 
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West Virginia’s Sales Tax a Success 





40 Per Cent Was Derived from Coal Industry. 
By WALTER H. CUNNINGHAM, Consulting Engineer 


\ 
L) 
New Law Produces Nearly $2,000,000 in Revenue During First Year, of Which Some 











[he operation of the Business-Profession Tax 
, has proven successful in West Virginia as a 
lenue producer, and has pointed the way to a 
‘manent and satisfactory settlement of a tax 
tem for the state which has, for years, been a 
tatious problem. 
‘The law was enacted at the 1921 session of the 
islature and became effective July first of that 
ar The Gross Sales or Business-Profession 
x measure took the place of what was known 
‘the “Privilege Tax” law which had been in 
ce since January, 1915. It also displaced a 
tute known as the “Transportation Pipe Line 
ivilege -‘Tax,” which imposed a charge upon the 
msportation of oil and gas, measured by the 
mber of barrels of oil and thousand feet of gas. 
The oil tax was fixed at the rate of 2 cents per 
rel and the gas tax at one-third of ene per cent 
‘ each thousand feet of gas passing through 
: lines, regardless of origin or destination. This 
vy was subjected to a court test by the oil and 
5 interests, and was declared by the United 
ites Supreme Court to be unconstitutional and 
valid. 
for years an effort has been made to establish 
‘West Virginia the production tax system upon 
al and oil and gas. 


Preferred to Production Tax. 


“he Business-Profession tax system was adopted 
| the Legislature after mature consideration, in 
}*ference to the production taxation measures 
‘t were advanced. The Sales Tax measure 
Is considered fairer and more equitable, because 
provisions reached all industry and all busi- 
j3s as well as certain of the professions. The 
j1 of the proponents of the production tax 
jitem has been to derive the principal part of 
|. revenues of the state by the imposition of a 
|-den placed almost exclusively upon the natural 
| ources of the state. 
While the Business-Profession (gross _ sales) 
jitem reaches all business and all industry, it 
/20ses no special hardship upon any. It has the 
vantage of simplicity of operation, and the law 
so constructed as to permit an easy process 
readjustment should the rates required become 
sre or less than those set out in the original law. 
The Tax Commissioner’s Office has just com- 
| ted a statement of the operations of the law 
‘ing its trial year. 

















First Year’s Revenue. 


(he advance returns show the total amount of 
‘enue collected from the various classifications 
‘business activities, for the year ended June 30, 
}'2, to have been as follows: 
jm: 
. Gross value of minerals 
produced in West Va.. 
(Coal exclusively $684,- 
| 383.40, or 35.8%) 
. Gross value of manufac- 
UGS 60 aF eee 
. Gross sales of tangible 
property in West Va., 
except wholesalers.. 
: Gross profits of hole 
salers and jobbers.. 
Gross income of eis: 
railroads, etc. 
' Gross income of profes- 
‘sions and all other 
businesses 88,878.19 
| 2, oA $1,910,505.28 


The Tax Commissioner estimates that the total 
‘ve shown will be increased in such amount 
‘to bring the full sum to an amount approxi- 
ting two million dollars. Matters pending for 


$888,318.37 46.5% 


472,784.40 24.7% 


327,394.23 17.1% 


39,718.59 2.1% 


93,411.50 4.9% 


4.7% 
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settlement and other matters not fully checked 
and reported will show an additional $75,000.00, 
so the Tax Commissioner says. 

It will be noted in the statement herewith 
shown that coal production has contributed 35.8% 
of the total collections. This item, however, does 
not show the full proportion of the revenue de- 
rived from the coal industry through the opera- 
tion of the law. Under the classification “B. 1,” 
there is included the tax on the sales of merchan- 
dise at the various collieries’ stores, which sums, 
it is believed, will increase the proportion shown 
to have been contributed by the coal industry to 
a percentage beyond 40%. 

Under the West Virginia Business-Profession 
Tax law there is levied against the coal, oil, 
natural gas, limestone, sand or other mineral 
products, a tax amounting to two-fifths of one 
per centum of the value of such articles. All 
other schedules take one-fifth of one per cent of 
the gross proceeds of sales, except the schedule 
pertaining to wholesalers. 

In the case of sales of merchandise by whole- 
salers or jobbers, as distinguished from sales at 
retail to the consumers or users of the article 
sold, the tax equals one-third of one per centum 
of the excess of the gross proceeds from the sales 
over and above the purchase price paid by such 
wholesaler or jobber, instead of one-fifth of 
one per centum of the gross proceeds of such sales. 

When business returns to its normal status in 
West Virginia, the present levies provided under 
the measure now in force will provide annual re- 
turns of from three to four million dollars, which, 
with the addition of the revenue derived from the 
direct state levy, will afford ample funds for a 
liberal conduct of the business of the state. 

At the present time the state levy is fixed at 
the rate of thirty-five cents on the hundred dollars 
of valuation. A significant proportion of this levy 
is for temporary purposes, being to retire the 
bonds required for the payment of the Virginia 
debt, the fifty million dollar bond issued for per- 
manent roads and the temporary requirements 
involved in the building of a new State Capitol. 
With these demands eliminated, the levy for state 
purposes would be easily held within ten or twelve 
cents. 

Property valuations within the state are steadily 
increasing with the development of industry and 
the growth of the cities; and students of taxation 
feel confident that a minimum direct levy, aug- 
mented by the proceeds derived from a moderate 
levy under the Business-Profession tax law, will 
afford ample revenue to meet all of the require- 
ments of the state for years to come. 


Boston Harbor Crowded. 


The bituminous coal that has been arriving in 
Boston the past three weeks from England, Nova 
Scotia and West Virginia has created a situation in 
the harbor that alarmed port officials. Port facilities 
are notoriously inadequate to take care of the huge 
quantities of coal in foreign vessels and more 
freighters are arriving every day. 

It is estimated that there are over 100,000 tons of 
coal in the harbor and the arrivals are encroaching 
on the fairway and endangering sea traffic. It is 
years since the main channel area has been so 
crowded with boats loaded down to the deep water 
mark, 

Demurrages are piling up at a frightful rate, some 
of the vessels being worth more than $1,000 a day. 
Delays as long as two weeks are already recorded 
and the end is not yet. Many of the colliers are 
tramps and cannot be unloaded ethers as can 
the more modern American carriers. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 








Poor Car Supply Holds Bituminous to Under 
10,000,000 Tons. 


Based on partial returns, the U. S. Geological 
Survey estimates the bituminous output for the 
week ended September 16th at between 9,300,000 
and 9,700,000 tons. This brings the weekly ton- 
mage about back where it stood before Labor 
Day, and that appears to be about all the railroads 
can handle at the present time. 

Last week started off well, owing to the accu- 
mulation of empties over Sunday, but as the week 
wore on the supply dwindled and production 
tapered off accordingly. The record of cars 
loaded with soft coal during the first four work- 
ing days of last week is as follows: Monday 
(September 11th), 35,808; Tuesday, 30,786; Wed- 
nesday, 28,865; Thursday, 26,923. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks: 
for which complete returns are available, and for 
the corresponding weeks of last year, as reported 
by the Geological Survey: 


7————_Net Tons —_—_,, 
1921 


Week Ended 1922 
EXTISTISE Zin sielscte mete 6,736,000 7,753,000 
September 2 . os see 9 359,000 7,606,000 
September 99... neers 8,756,000 4,083,000 
Anthracite. 


Anthracite production for the first week follow- 
ing the strike is estimated at between 900,000 and 
950,000 net tons. Commenting on developments 
in that field, the Geological Survey says: 

“The Philadelphia wage agreement was ratified 
by tri-district conventions of the mine workers 
on Saturday, September 9th. Work was resumed 
the following Monday, but it is apparent that ship- 
ments during the first week after the strike will 
be far short of normal. 

“Loadings of anthracite on Monday, September 
llth, were 928 cars; on Tuesday, they were 1,783 
cars, on Wednesday, 3,258 cars, and on Thursday, 
4,024 cars. When the mines are in full production 
loadings average about 6,000 cars a day. 

“In the last week of the anthracite strike only 
1,018 cars were loaded, practically all of which 
was steam sizes dredged from the rivers. The 
total output was therefore 53,000 tons, against 
1,483,000 in the corresponding week a year ago. 

“At the close of the 23-week strike the cumula- 
tive output since the beginning of the calendar 
year was 22,255,000 tons, against 64,285,000 tons 
in 1921. The present year is therefore 42,030,000 
tons behind last year. 

“Stocks of anthracite are very low. The re- 
serve on the Lake Superior docks on September 1st 
was only 23,833 tons, against 120,384 tons on the 
same date of 1921. Stocks of retail coal mer- 
chants in Massachusetts on August 15th were the 
lowest on record in the last three years and 
equivalent to but 3 per cent of the year’s require- 
ments.” 


Car Shortage Boosts Costs. 


LoutsviLLe, Ky., Sept. 16—Dr. Henry M. Payne, 
of New York, who has been spending a few days 
in this city following a visit to the eastern Kentucky 
coal fields, says he found car shortage very acute on’ 
the Louisville & Nashville and Southern roads. 

“T am informed,” he said, “that exclusive of rail- 
road fuel the car supply on the eastern Kentucky 
division of the L. & N., for the first half of the 
month, has been 15.9 per cent. This means a tre- 
mendous increase in cost to the operator, who must 
receive 60 per cent of his normal rating of cars 
before his costs at the mine can be even approximately 
normal. 

“Under these conditions, an operator, who can put 
his coal on the cars at $5 a ton, is fortunate. In 
many cases, the cost is reaching $6.30, $6.50 and even 
$6.75 a ton, and these figures do not include depletion, 
taxes, advertising, or executive salaries. 

“The general public should understand this situation 
before accepting the accusation of profiteering applied 
to the average coal operator.” 
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REGULATING COMMERCE 


Congress May Have Exceeded Its Powers in 
Winslow-Cummins Act. 


That Congress may have exceeded its constitu- 
tional authority in enacting the Winslow-Cum- 
ins coal distribution and price control bill, 
which aims to check profiteering in coal, is the 
opinion of Alexander Miller, a well-known lawyer 
and mine owner of 59 Wall street, New York, In 
discussing this matter Mr. Miller says: 

“There can be no quarrel with the provisions of 
the Act which authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue priority orders. Carriers 
subject to the Commission have been issuing prior- 
ity orders and declaring embargoes for a long 
time. Nor can there be any quarrel with the 
provisions of the Act which provide for the col- 
lecting of data and facts of the coal trade. The 
Federal Trade Commission has been trying to 
do this for some time under a power which may 
or may not be unconstitutional. This is nothing 
new. 

“But the provision of this Act which authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
orders for the ‘priority in transportation to prevent 
upon the part of any person, partnership, asso- 
ciation or corpcration, the purchase or sale of coal 
or other fuel at prices unjustly or unreasonably 
high’—must give us pause. 

“Congress may regulate interstate commerce 
and it may enact any measure necessary or proper 
for such regulation. But the regulation must be 
the end sought; not the means. 


What Courts Have Decided. 


“Regulation implies prohibition. Under this 
power Congress may prohibit the transportation 
of a commodity in interstate commerce. But the 
commodity must be, as this power has been con- 
strued by the courts, a fit subject of prohibition. 
Articles inherently dangerous or vicious, and even 
vicious persons, may be and have been barred 
from interstate commerce. 

“This Winslow-Cummins Act attempts to bar 
coal when sold by, or purchased from, ‘profiteers.’ 

“The farthest that the United States Supreme 
Court has gone in upholding similar enactments, 
is in the decision declaring valid the Webb- 
Kenyon Law. It was there held that Congress 
may declare it unlawful to ship or carry in inter- 
state commerce intoxicating liquors intended for 
sale in a state where such sale was illegal under 
the state law. This case went off on the ground 
that intoxicating liquors are a fit subject of pro- 
hibition and that Congress may bar intoxicating 
liquors from interstate commerce, just as it bars 
lotteries or anything else vicious. 

“But the Court was very careful to say—‘the 
exceptional nature of the subject here regulated 
is the basis upon which the exceptional power 
exerted must rest, and affords no ground for any 
fear that such power may be constitutionally ex- 
tended to things which it may not, consistently 
with the guarantee of the Constitution, embrace.’ 


Price Irrelevant. 


“Coal is coal and is not any more dangerous 
when sold at $10 a ton than when sold at $2 a 
ton. It is not a subject of prohibition any more 
than clothing made by child labor. 

“Eyen the decision on the Webb-Kenyon Law, 
or the decision on the Wilson Law, cannot be 
cited as upholding this Act, because those laws 
were passed for the purpose of assisting in the 
carrying out of a state law, whereas not even a 
state law declaring the sale of coal at high prices 
unlawful is involved here. 

“When the Supreme Court had before it the act 
passed by Congress barring from Interstate Com- 
merce the product of child labor, Mr. Justice 
Holmes dissented from the majority opinion and 
stated that he could see no difference between 
intoxicating liquors and the product of ruined 
lives. 

“This is not mentioned because the decision in 
the child labor case is wrong, nor because the de- 


cision in the Webb-Kenyon law case is right. 


SAWARD?S SOUR NAG 


But it shows the fear of the court in extending 
the doctrine of the Webb-Kenyon case any 
further and, in fact, it is questionable whether the 
present Supreme Court would even go so far, in 
view of the fact that the man, who, as President, 
vetoed the Webb-Kenyon law, because he con- 
sidered it unconstitutional, is now Chief Justice. 

“Because coal is coal, no matter by whom sold, 
and is not therefore a fit subject of prohibition 
from interstate commerce, and also because this 
Act aims at regulation or prohibition not as an 
end, but as a means, there is serious question of 
its constitutionality. 

“The acts seeks to declare an emergency. Al- 
though the Legislature of a state may declare an 
emergency to exist, to meet which it may pass 
laws under its police power which the courts 
cannot question if calculated to meet the emer- 
gency, Congress cannot, by waiving the magic 
wand of emergency, conjure up powers not ex- 
pressly granted to it in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“And the folly of the whole thing is that this 
provision does not meet the emergency. The 
emergency arises, as stated in the Act, because 
the mines have been shut down and the people 
as a whole are likely to suffer from lack of fuel. 
Keeping coal out of interstate commerce, cannot, 
by the widest stretch of the imagination, be rea- 
sonably calculated to meet this emergency. 
Keeping it out will make the emergency more 
acute.” 


RATIONING ORDER ISSUED 


Retailers Can Deliver Only Two Weeks’ 
Supply to Each Customer. 


By the terms of an order issued by William H. 
Woodin, State Fuel Administrator, and which 
became effective September 18th, coal dealers in 
New York State are forbidden to deliver more 
than a two weeks’ supply of domestic anthracite 
to any customer until further notice. This was 
Mr. Woodin’s first official order and it is known 
as General Order No. 1. The text follows: 

“1. By virtue of the power vested in me under 
Legislative Act No. 1 of the extraordinary session 
of August 28, 1922, it is directed that no dealer 
or distributer within the confines of New York 
State shall deliver a greater quantity than two 
weeks’ supply of the domestic sizes of anthracite 
coal known as grate, egg, stove, chestnut and pea, 
inclusive, for any householder or other consumer 
of such sizes. Nor shall he deliver said two 
weeks’. supply, or any part thereof, where there 
is already on the premises, in the cellar, or within 
the possession of the consumer a quantity equal 
to or in excess of two weeks’ supply, meaning 
thereby twice the average weekly consumption 
from the present date to April 1, 1923. This order, 
under all the penalties of the act, will be strictly 
enforced, until modified. 

“2. If the distributer is not in possession of the 
facts necessary to enable him to carry out the 
foregoing, it is then a further part of the order 
that he can require the consumer to furnish him 
with statements showing: 

“(a) His actual requirements to April 1, 1923. 

“(b) Size and tonnage of coal which he now 
has on hand. 

“(c) That no order is on file with any other 
source of supply. 

“Should the consumer make a false statement 
to the distributer he will be held liable under the 
provisions of this act.” 

In a statement accompanying the order Mr. 
Woodin said: 

“The Fuel Administration appreciates that 
limiting distribution to units of two weeks’ supply 
places a distinct hardship on the retail dealer 
because it necessitates deliveries in small quanti- 
ties and creates expense to himself and delay to 
the consumer. However, careful consideration in- 
dicates that for the present this is the only pos- 
sible way that domestic sizes of anthracite fuel 
for family consumption can be promptly obtained 
by all.” 
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TO LIMIT PURCHASES — 


At Suggestion of Hoover, Some Buys 
Agree Not to Stock Up. , 


At a conference held in Washington on Frid; 
of last week between Secretary Hoover and re 
resentatives of the railroads, public utilities ay 
manufacturers, methods were discussed for faci 
tating the distribution of bituminous coal and, 
possible, keep prices within bounds. a 

Members of the United States Chamber 
Commerce, the American Railway Association, ti 
National Association of Manufacturers, the N 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, t) 
Public Utilities Association, the Department . 
the Interior and the Interstate Commerce Cor 
mission were present. " 


At the outset, Mr. Hoover expressed the beli. 
that the natural processes of increased suppl 
provided distribution is facilitated, would brir 
down price of bituminous coal, and assure cor 
plete supplies to the householders and industrie 


The conference voted to organize volunta 
campaigns for three major purposes: To indu 
manufacturers, utility corporations and buye: 
generally not to purchase coal beyond their da 
to-day needs until the flow of coal becomes mo 
normal; to persuade holders of coal contrac 
not to call for delivery beyond their daily need 
and to expedite the movement of coal in ever 
possible way. It was decided to organize speci 
committees under the leadership of the Unite 
States Chamber of Commerce to carry out the: 
purposes. 












Government Frowns on Auction Methods. 


Mr. Hoover announced, in effect, that he hz 
decided to repeal the law of supply and demar 
for the time being. “In every situation such ; 
this,” he said, “there are social consideratio 
which absolutely override the economic, | 
Government cannot permit the distribution of co 
this winter on a highest bidder basis. That cor 
dition during the present emergency is an impo 
sible social conception.” : 

He added that while the bills pending in Cor 
gress would give powers to place embargoes c 
shipments of “profiteering coal,” moving in inte 
state commerce, the Federal Government cou 






















exert no constitutional control over coal produ 
and sold within State boundaries or over specu 
tion in interstate coal once it had reached i 
destination. : 


The question of priorities in coal movement w: 
discussed at great length, it being the consens 
of opinion of the meeting that more mobi 
would be given to movement with less opportuni’ 
for speculation if the priorities to special user 
which have been necessary prior to the reopenit 
of the union mines, should be relaxed and pri 
parallel with agricultural produce should be 
to the movement of coal without discrimination 
to consignees. It was also pretty generally 
opinion of the meeting that all reconsignmé 
rights upon coal should be. abolished in or 
to prevent speculation in coal. 


It was decided to organize special committe 
under the leadership of the United States Che 
of Commerce to advance these purposes. 


Stocks on Lake Superior Docks. | 


The reserves of coal on Ashland, Duluth, 
rior, and Washburn docks, according t 
Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Asso 
dropped from a total of 806,097 tons on August 
to 144,267 tons on September Ist. Reloadings < 
shipments from the docks greatly exceeded : 
céipts during the month. The small stocks 
hand September Ist amounted to only one-fo 
of the coal obligated for shipment. - 


Total tonnage on the docks is shown below: 
Anthracite Bituminou 


August 1, °1922..... . 156,589 649,508 
September 1, 1922.... ‘23,833 120,384 
4 
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More About Bituminous for Domestic Use 


W. A. Marshall & Co. Prepare Booklet for Dealers Who Wish to Instruct Their 


Customers on Utilization of Soft Coal in Furnaces. 


| 
: 
| 





——— 


|W. A. Marshall & Co., of New York, are send- 
g out circulars to retail dealers explaining the 
‘lvantages of putting in a supply of bituminous 
yal and of trying to get their domestic customers 
take it as a substitute for anthracite or to 
‘ix with hard coal. 
ic we see it,” says the circular, “dealers’ equip- 
‘ent will be taxed to deliver nearly a year’s 
asiness within six months, and most of them are 
‘yrmally bad ones. If a quick start is not made 
id. the maximum efficiency secured, you are apt 
fall down and be criticised accordingly. The 
ay out is to urge your customers to take soft 
loyal to help out, and the enclosed booklet ex- 
aining how to use it is for your aid.” 

‘The booklet referred to was prepared by Mar- 
iall & Co. for distribution by retailers who are 
ying to popularize bituminous as a household 
tel. It gives the following information and 
Ivice: 

\ Every kind of soft coal can be used, but from 
‘ck of experience some kinds will cause annoy- 
Jace; therefore it is suggested to burn those of 
ich a character as to give the best results with 
tle risk of trouble. 


ia Most Desirable Grades. 


| Screened grades of low volatile or Smokeless 
yal are the very best; although limited in quan- 
ty. These should be over 1” and up to 3” mesh 
| bar screens. 

Screened high volatile egg or nut would be 
‘cond best. This contains no slack except 
‘rough breakage and should be through 4” mesh 
lreens, or 3” bar screens, but should be no 
rger. 

A fumpy run of mine low volatile coal of 
m-cooking tendency is next in order. Note par- 
sularly “non-coking.” 

Run of mine coking coal, not more than 25 
x cent volatile matter, fine in size or contain- 
g a fair proportion of lumps, can be used suc- 
ssfully, if used in connection with anthracite 
‘a or chestnut, and no doubt even larger sizes, 
used in the manner prescribed later on. 

If soft coal of this kind is used alone or mixed 
ith pea coal and sufficient is placed in a furnace 
| last over night, it is likely to swell in the 
‘king process, and choke off all draught and 
) out. It will require an axe to break it up in 
€ morning and a new start will have to be made. 
















F Good Results from Mixing. 


However, if a shovelful or two of pea or chest- 
it is dropped just inside the furnace door and 
1 to the level of door, and soft coal thrown all 
ound it to the same level (say 6” to 8”) cover- 
g the grates thoroughly, it will be found by 





morning that the pea coal has burned down, leav- 
ing a space or cavity through which will flow 
the most beautiful flame from beneath the bed 
of soft coal, which in the meantime has coked 
on the bottom and is still black on top. 

Do not touch it until evening by which time it 
will be in the shape of coke. It can be knocked 
down from the walls with a poker and left again 
until new coal is needed when the same operation 
can be repeated. Generally the furnace is only 
fired every night before retiring, once in 24 hours, 
and the most delightful heat will result. 

Personal experience of the above nature war- 
rants the writer in saying that he would use 
nothing else than soft coal in a furnace, or the 
above combination. However, do not get dis- 
couraged in your experiments. The first few 
attempts may be disappointing but keep on. 

High volatile bituminous screened lump will 
hardly suit for domestic use. The lumps are too 
large. 

Care in Lighting. 


Starting the Fire—The whole success in the 
use of soft coal, in ranges particularly, and also 
in furnaces as well, depends upon the method of 
starting the fire, assuming that run of mine coal 
is to be used. Start with kindling as in the case 
of hard coal, adding a few lumps, enough to 
fairly cover the kindling. 

After that has ignited in good shape, fine coal 
or slack (as it is called) should be thrown on 
and this will coagulate or form a coke, and by 
that process not go through the grates. If slack 
(fine coal) is thrown on the kindling it will go 
through the grates and be wasted. Always save 
enough lumps for starting fires. 

Drafts.—Always keep the chimney draft open 
part way. This provides a vent or escape for 
gases that may form in the furnace. Leave the 
top and lower doors open about an inch, although 
this varies according to the particular kind of 
coal used. 

Don’t worry about soot or smoke. There is 
no nuisance of that sort. Keep the fine coal swept 
up in the cellar pile so it will not be tracked 
around the house; that is all you have to do. 

The anthracite combination is only needed 
where a run of mine coal of coking tendency is 
used. 

If, by chance, trouble is encountered with coal 
coking, and no anthracite is at hand, punch a few 
holes through the fire bed, using a heavy straight 
bar. This provides a vent for the draught and 
may overcome the difficulty. 

Use the same grates as you use for chestnut 
or stove coal. 
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WAGES AND BUYING POWER 


High Pay Not a Sure Proof That Labor Is 
Enjoying Prosperity. 


An editorial in the American signed by William 
Randolph Hearst includes the paragraph: 


“The effort of all intelligent people, as 
well as humanitarian people, the effort of all 
people familiar with social and economic 
Principles and objectives, should have been to 
maintain this wage scale and the standard of 
living made possible by a high wage scale, 
even though the cost of living should be 
somewhat reduced.” 


That is just the sort of material that makes an 
appeal to the American’s constituency, “the people 
who think they think,” as one man puts it. It would 
have more widespread value if the writer would ex- 
plain how the cost of living is to be reduced, and, 
at the same time, the high wage scale to which he 
refers maintained, 

After all, we think it should be recognized that 
wages are largely relative. Except for a few items 
so small as to be practically irreducible, such as car- 
fares, postage stamps and the cheaper sort of papers, 
it makes little difference whether one’s pay is a 
dollar a day or ten dollars a day if all price quota- 
tions are adjusted accordingly. 

Conditions have improved somewhat since the time 
when a dollar a day was the standard for common 
labor, with more than a few employed at a less rate, 
but the advantages have not been in anything like pro- 
portion to the increase in pay received. One need 
not go back to ancient times to find examples showing 
how little difference it really makes what one’s in- 
come is in dollars. Only 25 or 30 years ago all 
wages and salaries in the Dominion of Canada were 
much lower than in the United States, but the people 
got along just as well, if not better than they do 
now, by reason of the low level of expenses then 
prevalent 

Of course, Mr, Hearst brings in an allusion to the 
increase in wages made by the Steel Trust, as he 
terms it, and points out by inference that the coal 
operators and the railroads have been particularly 
hard-hearted in declining to make advances asked for. 


He skilfully avoids the point that the wages of 
the steel men were much reduced months ago, and 
the 20 per cent increase does not give them back even 
half of what they lost. 


Figure it out—100 less 40 per cent equals 60, 20 
per cent of 60 is 12, total 72, or 28 per cent below the 
high mark, 

The coal and railroad people wanted substantial per- 
centages above the 100 level. An ancient saying, 
rather, threadbare by this time, describes steel as 
“either prince or pauper,” and the reductions made 
in rapid succession really carried wages too low, as 
the management was prompt to realize as soon as the 
tide had turned. 


Harry D. Ullery has just completed a new 4,000-ton 
retail coal pocket at South Bend, Ind. 
























1 queezing the Water Out of Cash. 

The quotation of par and better for the Rock 
land 7 per cent stock is an interesting illustra- 
mm of the vicissitudes experienced by bona fide 
vestors in railroad securities. It is a frequent 
bject of comment that railroad stock is watered, 
strange persistence of a 50-year-old idea, but 
‘e issue to which we refer represents actual cash 
id in when an assessment was levied to help 
|e enterprise out of its difficulties about five years 
0. Notwithstanding that it represented cash 
ar for dollar, it sold at a discount immediately 
ter issue and quotations continued down in the 
’s. for months in succession, and even this year 
‘sold as low as 83. 


|The plan to have the Government buy the Cape 
od Canal has fallen through, for the time being 
! least. While the Senate approved a bill ap- 
coring $9,000,000 for that purpose, the House 
used to concur. : 


Tidewater Shipments for August, 1922 











Destination New York Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Charleston Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
New England .... 40,000 4,000 5,000 711,000 1,000 761,000 
Exports mea. oe eee 1,000 1,006 eats 57,000 3,000 62,000 
Bunikcenies sre aaaiee 101,000 6,000 6,000 140,000 4,000 257,000 
Insidemeapesy., nia pte 39,000 42,000 86,000 Va elt 167,000 
Other tonnage .. 122,000 cee Bess 445,000 6,000 573,000 
Total state aie 264,000 50,000 53,000 1,439,000 14,000 1,820,000 

Cumulative Tidewater Shipments, January to August, Inclusive 
Destination 1919 1920 1921 1922 

Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
News futielamd  serraeetcle tetera dace acer 5,513,000 6,872,000 5,246,000 7,310,000 
EXpOrtsd ics alpen cheocual eer aeieie s aiotee 4,535,000 13,043,000 8,732,000 1,292,000 
Bumlcerwe tata otata cts t.0a0 te eign hese 4,509,000 5,687,000 6,252,000 3,171,000 
Insid evicapes, wetasia «sieisian(s cietceti oer aert 2,341,000 2,151,000 2,071,000 1,980,000 
Other tonnageme nace sacle enclose 6,992,000 5,754,000 4,798,000 5,235,000 
PT Otel mateetcctecc etneteve aye sais atest tha, avetsta 23,890,000 33,507,000 27,099,000 18,988,000 
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HEAVY WELSH EXPORTS 


Shipments on Old Orders from U. S. Keep 
Total at High Figure. 


Carpirr, Wales, Sept. 13.—Cardiff docks continue 
to deal with a very heavy traffic, the present rate 
of export maintaining the post-war record which oc- 
curred in the week ended September Ist. The largest 
outlet of export continues to be the U. S. and Canada, 
but with the cessation of that buying it is anticipated 
that exports will now decline. 

The heavy trafic now being dealt with illustrates 
the effect the U. S. boom has had on Welsh shipments. 
Dock facilities have been taxed to the uttermost and 
if it has served but to show the capacity of South 
Wales to handle coal traffic of pre-war proportions 
and nothing else, the U. S. buying will have served 
a most useful purpose. 

In the week ended September 8th, 596,962 tons were 
shipped from Welsh ports, which was 9,460 tons less 
than in the former week; but the exports to the U. S. 
increased by 26,548 tons and Canadian exports by 
1,585 tons. 

A reduction in shipments to France, South America, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece and other countries was 
counteracted by increases to Italy and coaling depots. 

In the week ended September 8th, 35 cargoes left 
for the U. S. and Canada, making a total tonnage of 


213,736, The complete direction of exports was as 
follows: 

Tons. 
Fraticé wit c.nw of. soot oe eee 137,178 
Ttaly: 1... .)0 Bi oe cictoe Fe le ee 54,037 
South Americal... 3... . 40: eee 60,818 
Spaith. }... Sif \stevslelelegs 045 25 Go ee ee 23,640 
Portugal™\....8 «ciccllnn-atish beeen eee 19,230 
Greece .2 J.csa. lim eth eels oe ete ee 4,232 
British Coal’ Depots). ..).c.45 oes 35,484 
U, ‘Su A cre SES tle ea ee 191,146 
Canada «;,....) scenic cereale ees ee Eee 22,590 
Other Gountries i). cme ne 48,607 
Total a..2.4 sec oe bene abe eS 596,962 


Storrow Resigns. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts State Emergency 
Coal Committee held Wednesday in the State House, 
Governor Cox accepted the resignation of James J. 
Storrow, as head of that body, and appointed James 
J. Phelan, who has been head of the Boston Fuel 
Committee, in his place. 

The reason given for Mr. Storrow’s resignation is 
that as he is chairman of the Governor’s Committee 
to work out a plan for grouping the New England 
railroads, it has become necessary that he devote his 
greatest efforts to prepare for the hearings to bé held 
in New England by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The committee will use its best endeavors 
to prevent extortionate prices being charged for such 
anthracite as becomes available for Massachusetts 
householders. 

Mr. Phelan, who is a lawyer and a member of the 
firm of Hornblower & Weeks, will take over prac- 
tically all the work connected with distribution and 
prices of coal in the state, and Eugene C. Hultman, 
who was Fuel Administrator, will no longer bear that 
title, though he retains his position, of course, as 
head of the Massachusetts Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life. Mr, Phelan’s designation is “State 
Fuel Commissioner.” 


The New River Co. reports a steady increase 
in the number of employes but the company 
has found itself unable to get out the tonnage it 
would like because of the car shortage. The num- 
ber of miners desiring work is increasing and if 
the company were assured a normal car supply, 
it could increase its production to at least 200,000 
tons a month, which is practically normal. The 
shortage of cars has kept production considerably 
below normal it being only between 40 and 50 
per cent at present and prospects, says one of the 
officials, are not particularly bright for much of 
an improvement this fall. 
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CARDIFF COAL MARKET 


Further Weakness Develops as American 


Demand Practically Ceases. 


CarpirF, Wales, Sept, 13.—With an almost com- 
plete stoppage of new U. S. buying, the bottom has 
been knocked out of the Welsh market. With other 
directions of Welsh export none too good, prices 
present an irregular appearance. 

Many orders still remain to be executed on U. S. 
account, and this serves to keep some collieries in a 
fairly favorable position for some weeks to come, but 
the general state is that they are now seeking for 
early orders. 

The market quotation for Best Admiralty large is 
27/- to to 29/-. Many of this class of colliery are 
eager to take on new business at 27/-, but those 
more favorably placed will not quote lower prices 
until they have worked off the present orders in 
hand, They are hoping that a stimulated demand 
from normal exporting channels will enable them to 
hold prices. 

There is no substantial new buying on U. S. account. 
Several small inquiries for single cargoes are on the 
market, but they are insufficient to maintain a firm 
market. The Continental demand shows signs of 
improving and inquries are coming in better, but 
actual business is taking time to materialize. 

The firmest spot continues to be dry (low volatile) 
large, as a fair number of cargoes have been sold 
and remain to be shipped to Canada. Dry smalls, 
however, are weak and collieries find difficulty in dis- 
posing of supplies, with a result that they are asking 
buyers of large to take smalls in a proportion of total 
purchases. 

Monmouthshire coals are still in poor demand and 
with large outputs prices should go lower unless a 
good demand immediately sets in. 

All small coals continue to be very weak in conse- 
quence of a poor demand. Best steams are offering at 
17/— to 18/- with lower qualities 16/— to 17/— and 
inferiors down to 14/- to 15/-. 

Foundry coke is steady at 40/— to 42/6 f.0.b. 


Cardiff Market Prices. 


(Steam) 

Large FFORB: 
Best Admiralty, 24).% faeces 27/- to 29/- 
Second Admiitalty ay -pe cessation 26/- to 27/- 
Best Drysi® 2. genes cee eee Eeee 29/— to 30/- 
Other .Drys* Shtscey ete eee ere 27/6 to 29/- 
Best, Monmouthshires ae ieee take 26/- to 27/- 
Other Monmouthshires ............... 25/- to 26/- 
Eastern Valleys and Inferior Large.... 23/— to 25/— 

Bitwninous. 

No. 3 Rhonddatisarger:. ssecmeren eer 30/- 
No. 3° Rnondda sniuthe small eee 20/- 
No. 2 Rhonddariarce ve eee nce ee 22/6 to 24/6 
No.-2-Rhonddatsmallse cere essere 16/— to 16/6 
No. '2,;Run-ot-Mine see pee eee eee 20/— to 21/- 
Anthracite. 
Best Bip’ Veinianccew eee eet: 60/— to 62/6 
Seconds’ & 2't235 ee ds Mee ee ote ee 55/- 
Inferior Targe 7a. senee eee 45/- to 47/6 
Machine Mades@obblesss. ans eeeeaer 70/— to 72/6 
Nut. : oe a°sic.aletemeadieteee ara rene ceo ea ones 70/- to 72/6 
Beans - 23.75. )u sae eek eee eee 48/6 
Peas: o2ii.i'ss salen Cae ROR Ie eee 22/- 
Duff 362.2 cee eee eee 6/- to 8/- 


Freights from Cardiff. 


With a poor demand for tonnage to the U. S., 
exporters will not now pay more than 10/— for New 
York options, at which a 6,500-ton vessel has just 
been fixed. 

From September 4th to 9th only seven vessels were 
fixed for the U. S. and Canada, with a capacity of 
36,200 tons. The rate at which this tonnage was 
fixed varied from 10/6 to 11/— for New York, with 
12/6 to 13/6 for Montreal. 

In other directions the freight market is steady. 
Recently there has been a good demand for tonnage 
for Port Said and Alexandria and the rate is firm 
at 13/6 to 14/-. 

There has been a fair demand for South America 
and 17/— has been paid for the River Plate. 
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NEW SERVICE ORDER 


All Coal Now Has Priority Rights, Regarc 


less of Consignee. 


Under the terms of a new service order issued } 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last Tuesday, a 
coal ea are put into the priority class. Th 
order cancels and supersedes Service Order No. 
which granted priority rights to coal only when it w: 
consigned to certain classes of consumers, such ; 
railroads, public utilities, hospitals, etc. The ne 
order went into effect at midnight, September 20 

It also covers preferential shipments eastwai 
from the Mississippi and adding mine supplie; 
medicines, fertilizers, seeds, newsprint and petrolew 
to the list of commodities to have priority movemer’ 

The order also permits the use of open-top cai 


"after the discharge of coal carried in them, for tran 


portation of road and building construction materi ia 
ore and mine supplies. 


I. C. C. Explains Order. 


In announcing the issuance of the new order { 
commission said: ' 

“The production of bituminous coal has increas¢ 
to approximately 9,500,000 tons a week and shoul 
with reasonable use, take care of current re 8 | 
tonnage, and new storage and waste of fuel z 
equipment are carefully avoided. The commissic 
therefore, feels that it can now relax its previo 
order by omitting general priorities by classes ¢ 
consumers, reserving, however, the right in speci: 
cases of great emergency to direct carriers to furnis 
any coal mine with such open-top cars as may, i 
the public interest from time to time, be designate 
by it or its agents therefor. , 

“By virtue of the general priority which is give 
both to the movement and use of open-top cars fc 
coal, the effect of the change now made is to advan 
all coal into a priority class, instead of only thos 
classes of consumers formerly embraced in oon 
designation. 

“While it was necessary during the period of 4 
tremely limited production to give priority in use 
certain highly essential classes, this necessarily ir 
volved deferring others. Under existing circun 
stances it is believed that the course now taken w 
tend to a considerable improvement in the prodw 
tion of coal by facilitating its movement and ge 
distribution. It will be necessary, however, to co 
tinue efforts looking to the avoidance of over-stoc 
ing or delay of equipment and to the curtailmes 
of demands to meet bare daily necessities until th 
reserve of coal in circulation can once more 
built up.” “a 

The railroads were directed by the commission 
refuse open-top cars to any shipper who f. ailed 
load within twenty-four hours of the placeniei 4 of 
car or any consignee who failed to unload met 
time. 4 


4 
‘ 
















* 
Miners to Confer on Exports. d ; 


An alliance between the coal miners of Great B 
tain and the United States to aid each other in 
of strike is being planned, it was learned this 
when William Green, secretary-treasurer of ‘ 
United Mine Workers, announced that a conferen 
to bring about such co-operation had been st 
by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain at 
been favorably received by the officers of the A 
can union, 

Such an alliance, Mr. Green asserted, 
vent the exportation of British coal to : 
break strikes here, or of union coal from sas 
to Great Britain when miners there were 








two miners’ unions would probably be arrangé 
Most of the American coal exported to Englan 
last year, when the British miners were on ae 
produced in non-union fields. With part of southe 
West Virginia unorganized, any agreement entere € 
into by the U. M. W. to prevent coal exports :e 


be futile. 4 4 
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Senator Robinson Criticizes New Coal Law 





Tells New York Dealers It Wilt Not Help Public but Is Merely Another Illustration 
of Government’s Propensity to Meddle With Business. 








| Speaking before the recent annual convention of 
few York State dealers at Richfield Springs, Sena- 
jr Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas denounced the 
sal price control legislation recently enacted by 
ongress as something that will not benefit consum- 
+s, but will merely hamper business and result in 
adless controversy. He mentioned it as indicating 
nat the slogan “less government in business” has not 
sen taken seriously at heart in Washington, despite 
te fact that the country plainly manifested its de- 
re for such a policy at the last Presidential election. 
“The retrospect is usually clearer than the pros- 
act,” said Senator Robinson. “Looking backward, 
‘ae can see that the real cause which defeated the 
iemocrats and elected the Republicans in the national 
ampaign of 1920 was the irksome and burdensome 
‘straints on the industrial and commercial life of 
ie nation imposed by the Government during the 
‘ar and continued after the apparent justification for 
tem had passed. Too much interference with busi- 
ass, high taxes, continuance of war restraints and 
sstrictions, produced a state of fretfulness and re- 
‘ntment in the public mind which was epitomized in 
ie expression: ‘Let us have a change!’ 

‘“The demands for national legislation on almost 
yery subject conceivable and for the imposition of 
iditional restraints on business were not abated with 
lie change of administrations. President Harding 
id his advisers seem to have forgotten the influences 
‘hich brought them into power, and have yielded to 
'e ill-considered demand for additional legislation 
‘terfering with business by imposing additional re- 
raints. 

| Coal Priorities and Price Fixing. 








“Government price fixing through federal authority 
an impressive illustration of the extent to which 
€ present administration has committed itself in a 
jlicy of questionable interference with industry. 
here is now being enacted a measure to prevent 
tortion in the sale of fuel through car service 
jorities in interstate commerce. While it is gen- 
ally admitted that the Federal Government has no 
tthority directly to regulate the price of coal, it is 
oposed indirectly to accomplish that end through 
perversion of the power to regulate commerce. The 
ll referred to declares the existence of an emer- 
ney due to the railway shopmen’s strike and the 
‘tikes of the United Mine Workers respecting the 
oduction of anthracite and bituminous coal. 

“The President is authorized to appoint a federal 
el distributor empowered, among other things, to 
certain whether current prices are just and reason- 
le and to submit his findings to the Interstate Com- 
2rce Commission. That body is authorized to issue 
ch orders for priorities in car service and em- 
rgoes as to give effect to the findings and recom- 
endations of the fuel distributor. The act is per- 
ane in the sense that at any time hereafter when 
2 President determines that an emergency exists, 
‘used by a shortage of supply or inequitable dis- 
‘bution of fuel which endangers the public health, 
injures industry and business generally, or causes 
tortion, to revive the powers conferred by the act 
public proclamation. 


‘ Retailers to Come Under Yoke. 


“While there is no express provision in the measure 
_ that effect, it is contemplated that the states or 
er local authority, in order completely to effectuate 
2 underlying purpose of the legislation, shall super- 
se the retail coal business by fixing prices at which 
al may be sold to the retail trade. 

‘It may interest you to know that the Senate by 
" overwhelming vote yesterday passed this bill, and 
at one of its provisions is that if any person ob- 
‘ins coal through a priority order and disposes of it 
‘|* a purpose other than those for which the order 
'S issued, without the consent of the Interstate 
merce Commission, he shall be guilty of a mis- 






















demeanor and upon conviction shall be fined not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $20,000 and if he be a 
person, officer, or director, of a corporation subject 
to the Act to Regulate Commerce, or a receiver, or 
other agent of such coporation, he shall also be liable 
to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term not ex- 
ceeding two years. 

“Of course, that is intended to prevent frauds in 
the procurement of priority orders. The absurdity 
of the act is disclosed when it is stated that if strictly 
applied one would be severely penalized for using 
coal obtained through a priority order, without the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
any purpose other than that for which the order 
was issued. Thousands of cases will arise in the 
administration of the act where because of changed 
conditions, or because of emergencies, persons will 
become subject to these grave penalties even if acting 
from necessity or a sense of humanity. 


Of Doubtful Constitutionality. 


“The plain language of the act, construed and 
applied in connection with the Constitution and de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court relative to the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce, renders the meas- 
ure of doubtful constitutionality. 


“Whatever power exists in government authority 
to fix prices is vested in the states and not in the 
federal government. It is a recognized principle of 
law that an act of Congress under the power to regu- 
late commerce must be a regulation of interstate 
commerce, and not a regulation of some other sub- 
ject which Congress is not empowered to regulate. 
The principles announced in Hammer vs. Dagenhart, 
247 U. S., and in Weigs, etc., vs. United States, 255 
U. S., and in numerous other cases, make it probable 
that the act when tested will be held invalid. 


“The standard prescribed for determining whether 
current rates are just or unreasonable is indefinite. 
It is impracticable, not to say impossible, to fix a 
price standard for coal, considering the varying costs 
of production and distribution. What would be a 
reasonable cost for the output of one mine would be 
excessive for the product of another and insufficient 
in the case of a third mine producing under unfavor- 
able conditions, and the same principle applies to the 
cost of distribution. 


“The experiment of our Government in price fixing 
during the war on the whole proved unsatisfactory, 
even where its exercise was not tested and was not 
held invalid by court decisions. 


“The price of a commodity is not connected directly 
or proximately with its transportation, and no strain- 
ing of legal precedents can give the federal govern- 
ment the power to say that there shall be no com- 
merce respecting a commodity if the shipper or 
producer of that commodity is unwilling to submit 
to an arbitrary and autocratic determination of its 
value. Paraphrasing a statement by the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 


“The act reaches beyond the body of com- 
merce itself and legislates in the form of a 
regulation of commerce to promote what is 
deemed to be the welfare of the people.’ 


Where Price Fixing Leads. 


“Passing over with brief discussion the legal ques- 
tions involved in the right of Congress to enact such 
legislation, its passage must be condemned from 
considerations of policy sounding in the permanent 
public interest. If the United States has the power 
indirectly to fix the price of coal through priority 
orders for its transportation, the same power may 
be exercised to regulate prices of all commodities 
moving in interstate commerce. 

“Nothing could happen more destructive of business 
prosperity and the right of citizens freely to dispose 
of their property than to make their transaction sub- 





ject to the decision of others as to what they shall 
receive for property when sold, and to deny freedom 
to dispose of the same as this bill contemplates. 
Already persistent demands have been presented to 
Congress to fix the price of agricultural products on 
the ground that current prices are inadequate to pro- 
mote production. 

“Tf this precedent of price fixing by the govern- 
ment in peace time is established, it will lead to 
general price regulation by federal agencies. It is 
far better to permit free exercise of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and to protect the public against 
oppressions of monopolies in commerce, than to re- 
sort to the illegal and unwise and unsafe practice of 
government price fixing, which means bitter and pro- 
longed contests between the producers and consum- 
ers of commodities, the one to secure high and the 
other to secure low prices. 

“The American people are suffering from too much 
official interference in their affairs, rather than from 
too little government. This does not mean that 
profiteering shall be approved or condoned. It does 
not justify unfair practices or extortion. The diffi- 
culties confronting the coal industry in the immediate 
future pertain rather to distribution than to produc- 
tion. They arise more from the disturbed and unset- 
tled condition of transportation, and the remedy is 
to end the railway strike. 


“Price fixing will neither produce nor transport 
coal, but it will cause countless and endless contro- 
versies which must result in tedious and prolonged 
litigation.” 


[ Twin Cities Notes a 


Members of the Minneapolis City Council propose 
forming groups of all Minnesota towns on the Mis- 
sissippi river to fight for a river highway from Pitts- 
burgh to Minneapolis, for the moving of coal. 


Much complaint is raised in the Northwest over 
the claim that a great deal of coal assigned to the 
Northwest is going to Canadian Northwest points. 
The Canadians are more eager buyers and are more 
willing to pay the high prices which they must pay 
to get the coal. 

Experiments are being made in many sections of 
Minnesota with peat for fuel. It has been used as 
a steam making fuel in a number of plants with 
gocd results;—sometimes mixed with coal and some- 
times straight. The State has peat deposits in about 
sixty of its eighty-six counties, 

Fred W. B. Coleman, formerly of the City Fuel 
Co., Minneapolis, is mentioned as the possible ap- 
pointee as American Minister to the Baltic States, 
to succeed Capt. Evan E. Young. Mr, Coleman spent 
two summers in Spitzbergen, in connection with the 
coal fields there, before the war. He was a captain 
in the quartermaster’s department during the war. 


The deadlock in St. Paul over allowing the gas 
company to return to the rate of $1 for gas has been 
settled by extending a promise that if the gas com- 
pany shall show excessive earnings under the increased 
rate, there shall be rebated to consumers on the 
basis of the excess, The coking plant had threatened 
to shut down, if it were not allowed a higher rate 
than that allowed by the 85-cent rate. 














Doubtless we shall see a return to old-time 
conditions in the anthracite market next April 
when opening prices are announced. At one 
time when recollection of the 1902 strike was 
fresh in mind, the volume of coal ordered in 
April was such that the need of a spring dis- 
count was seriously questioned, and various 
complications arose from such quantities of 
coal being ordered at wholesale and at retail 
as could not possibly be obtained and delivered 
at the opening prices. No doubt all will regard 
it as the part of wisdom to purchase freely 
early in the new year, in view of the fact that 
the miners’ agreement expires at the end of 
August, 1923, “and many believe that coal min- 
ing conditions are still far from settled. 
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| New York Notes _| YorK | New York Notes | 


Willis H. Brown, of No. 1 Broadway, has returned 
_ from Ontario Bay, N. Y., w here he spent the summer. 


J. B. Herron has resigned as a salesman for 
the Bader Coal Co. to accept a similar position 
with the Shawnee Fuel Co. 


The New York Coal Trade Golf Association will 
hold a one-day tournament next Thursday, September 
28th, at the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, near 
Rye, N. Y. 

M. J. Nicols, for the past several years with 
Thorne, Neale & Co., is now associated with 
Fred D. Gearhart, of No. 1 Broadway, as sales- 
man for New Jersey, Staten Island and Long 
Island territory. 

Last week 26 steamers arrived at New York 
with 160,985 tons of British coal. The week be- 
fore 20 steamers arrived, bringing 132,678 tons, 
and in August the average weekly arrivals were 
68,935 tons. Imports for August, at all ports, is 
estimated at 375,000 tons. For September they 
are expected to exceed 700,000 tons. 

Pilling & Co., of 120 Broadway, will shortly 
open an office at Johnstown, Pa., through which 
coal will be purchased to supplement the output 
of their own mines in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Branch sales offices will also be estab- 
lished at Utica, N. Y., and Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Community Fuel Corporation, 25 Broadway, 
has been taking liberal space in some of the New 
York dailies this week to advertise “British anthracitic 
coal,” which it is stated is mined in Aberdaire, South 
Wales, and known abroad as “Welsh anthracitic.” 
This “anthracitic’ coal is offered to household con- 
sumers as a substitute for anthracite, the company 
quoting $14.80 per net ton on lots of five tons or 
more, delivered at any house within five miles of 
the City Hall. 


Frank & Co. Organized. 

C,. F, Frank resigned September Ist as general 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., of 
this city, and on Wednesday of this week commenced 
business on his own account under the name of Frank 
& Co., room 1715, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. 
Associated with Mr, Frank is W. C. Weeks of the 
engineering construction firm of McClellan & Junkers- 
feld, 45 William street. The firm will deal in a 
general line of Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
and has already established good mining connections. 





Another Lake Embargo. 

FAIRMONT, W, Va., Sept. 21—Lake coal shipments 
on the Monongah, Charleston and Cumberland Divi- 
sions of the B. & O. were again embargoed on Wed- 
nesday. On Monday and Tuesday 184 cars of coal 
went to the lakes off the Monongah Division, while 
33 cars were shipped there off the Charleston Divi- 
s10n 

The Monongah Division had 1,084 coal loads to 
the east and 2,000 coal loads to the west unmoved 
Tuesday at midnight, to say nothing of general freight 
accumulations, Even priority lake shipments and per- 
mits issued but not shipped are cancelled. 


Fear Return of Assigned Cars. 


Fairmont, Sept. 2.—Coal operators of northern 
West Virginia, with the cancellation of Service 
Order 23 and substitution of Service Order 25, fear 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will de- 
clare an emergency and permit the railroads to have 
preference or restore assigned cars. Coal ordered 
over so many days or specified tonnage may be shipped 
under Service Order 23, however. 

The assigned car case, which was carried clear to 
the United States Supreme Court, was kicked out 
of that tribunal on the ground that it was tried in 
the improper courts, jurisdiction having been the 
question that was raised. 


The Arnot Domestic Coal Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y., has been incorporated by 
A. T. Palmer, E. A. Barvorts and J. H. Herzog, 
with an authorized capitalization of $300,000. 
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Union sailors on the Great Lakes have voted to 
go on strike October 1st on all vessels that do not 
adopt the three-watch or eight-hour day by that time. 


Southern Minnesota flour mills have filed a com- 
plaint with Secretary Hoover, alleging an increase 
in screenings in a year from $1 to $4.50 at the 
mines,—an increase of 400 per cent. 


John Gordon Smythe, general manager of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co.’s Elkhorn Division, was killed last 
Thursday at Jenkins, Ky., by a fall of slate. He was 
45 years old and a native of Pottsville, Pa. 

C. H. Mead, president of the Low Volatile Con- 
solidated Collieries Co. and affiliated mining and 
sales companies, has moved from Beckley, W. Va., 
to Norfolk, Va., where he has established his 
headquarters in the Board of Trade Building. 


We have heard of two or three instances of dealers 
on Staten Island selling coal at cost per gross ton, 
deriving their only margin through the difference be- 
tween gross and net weight, endeavoring to supply 
their customers with tonnage on the easiest possible 
terms, hoping for a better purchase price in the near 
future. 


Representative Volstead, of Volstead law fame, 
introduced a resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives last Tuesday proposing that the Constitution of 
the United States be amended to permit of the regu- 
lation by Congress of the production and distribution 
of coal, oil and gas. This ought to prove as popular 
as the Eighteenth Amendment. 


The annual report of the Coal Merchants’ Mutual 
Insurance Co. of New York shows assets on June 
30, 1922, of $211,073 and liabilities of $139,630, leaving 
a surplus of $71,443. On December 31, 1921, the 
surplus stood at $65,429. The company pays an 
annual dividend amounting to 20 per cent of the 
earned premium paid in by each. 


The Judge Coal Co., with headquarters at Scranton, 
Pa., has been organized under the laws of Delaware 
with $200,000 capital stock. Edward A. Judge and 
Hubert Gordon, of Scranton, and John J. Boland, 
of Dunmore, Pa., are the incorporators. It is under- 
stood they are planning to develop some anthracite 
property in the vicinity of Scranton. 


Unnaturalized miners who returned to their native 
lands while the strike was on are apt to have trouble 
getting back, owing to the immigration law placing 
rigid restrictions upon the number of aliens admitted 
to the United States. This will probably result in 
the anthracite collieries being more or less short- 
handed -for some little time to come. 


While the advance in retail prices in New York 
City authorized this week by Fuel Administrator 
Woodin is small, in fact only nominal, it must be con- 
sidered quite a victory for the trade that the former 
prices are thus recognized and endorsed in the face 
of much comment from outside sources relative to the 
retail price of coal being much too high. 


The men employed at the Old Forge colliery, 
near Pittston, Pa., who returned to work with the 
rest of the anthracite miners on Monday morning 
of last week, went on strike in the afternoon be- 
cause one of their number refused to pay a fine 
for exceeding his allotted daily production. They 
were out most of the week, before the matter was 
finally adjusted to their satisfaction. 


In response to an inquiry with regard to a 
belated letter, the post office authorities write: 
“There is no assurance of prompt dispatch of 
mail at the present time, due to irregular train 
service.” This serves to offset some of the opti- 
mistic talk of officials and indicates, apparently, that 
such settlements as have been made with the 
shop-workers have come none too soon. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has available for 
distribution to coal dealers and consumers three 
books relating to the economical heating of homes. 
These are: Technical Paper 199, “Five Ways of 
Saving Fuel in Heating Houses”; Technical 
Paper 208, “How to Improve the Hot-Air Fur- 
nace,” and Technical Paper 242, “Why and How 
Coke Should Be Used for Domestic Heating.” 
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Spens May Succeed Spencer. 


Selection of Conrad E. Spens of Chicago, vice 
president in charge of traffic of the Chicago, Bur 
lington & Quincy Railroad, as Federal Fuel Dis 
tributer under provision of the new Coal Dis 
tribution and Anti-Profiteering bill, is reported ¢ 
be under consideration by President Harding. 

Mr. Spens, accompanied by Secretary Hoover 
called at the White House last Thursday and wa 
in conference with the President for half an hour 
At the same time it became known that H. B 
Spencer, present Fuel Distributer, was unwillin; 
to continue in that capacity under the new eg 
lation. 

During the war Mr. Spens was associate wit! 
Mr. Hoover as Director of Traffic for the Foo 
Administration, He also served as an Assistai 
Director of Traffic for the Railroad Administratio: 
and supervised movement of wheat for the Unite’ 
States Grain Corporation. 

James A. Hughes of Huntington, W. Va... 
former member of Congress, was introduced t 
President Harding on Thursday by Senato 
Sutherland, Republican, of West Virginia, wh 
urged Mr. Hughes’s appointment as a memibe 
of the proposed Federal coal commission, 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS j 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per wor 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When di 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertio 
Credit is extended to subscribers only. . + 


WANTED 


Young man desires position with retai 
coal company, or one handling buildin; 
supplies also, preferably around New Yor 
City. Able to do stenography, typewritin; 
and a little bookkeeping. Address, Bo 
S-12, care of Saward’s Journal. 4 



























i nemesnenene L 
WANTED 

» 

Sales manager wanted, a young - 


thoroughly acquainted with the bitu 
business, energetic and capable to work in 
the managership of New York office A 
wholesale house. State full particulars a 
to past and present connections. Addre 
“Box S-13”, care of Saward’s Journal. | 
WANTED _— 
Hight grade man who can place tonnag) 
in New York and New England (State 
wanted as New York Manager for con mypar 
handling bituminous coals and coke. — 
those of experience and good ‘a 
apply. «ep 


i 


References required. Address * BO 
S-14”’, care of Saward’s Journal. 


CHARCOAL 
Powdered or Granulated—$2 per ! 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fi 
gestant, disinfectant and soil swee 
Nothing better. Highly recomnm 
by all farming authorities. For s 


E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. _ 






DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bough 
sold for ie 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building ar Pittsburgh, 
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NEW PITTSBURGH SCALE 


The new scale posted by the members of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 


liucers’ Association August 24, 1922, follows: 


Effective August 24th and until March 31, 1923, the following scale of 


ages will be paid in the Pittsburgh district. 


ck mining—Thin vein mines, 
‘per ton of 2,000 Ibs. mine 
MTT ste slo ci siee swe bees 
‘ick mining—Thick vein 
mines, per ton of 2,000 lbs. 
Do. Ono Boa 
atting—Thin vein mines, per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. mine run. 

ie — Thin vein sitines, 
\ per ton of 2,000 lbs. mine 
co. on AA 
latting — Thick vein mines, 
l'per ton of 2,000 lbs. mine 
MIT ice. eee eee se 
}nading — Thick vein mines, 
per ton of 2,000 lbs. mine 
NSU aivicicrsiwcis oo see eee 
| otormen, per day of 8 hours 
otormen helpers, per day of 
Fa SSS Sa 
cilled wiremen, per day of 8 
ho 
Gremen helpers, per day of 
oS) 2s 





: 
| 
k 
| 
| 


| 
} 


$1.1164 


Track layers, per day of 8 hrs. 7.50 
Track layers’ helpers, per day 


BES: IOs Vos 5... ee 7.25 
Bottom cagers, per day of 8 
BTML E & SUS... Bea sate) ice eee 7.50 


Drivers, per day of 8 hours.. 7.50 
Trip riders, per day of 8 hrs.. 7.50 
Water and machine haulers, 
mer day of 8 hrsts... se seek 7.50 
Timbermen, where employed, 
er day~Ot S/HtSi. yc aati 7.50 
Pipemen for compressed air 
plants, per day of 8 hrs.... 7.42 
Trappers, per day of 8 hrs.. 4.00 
All other inside labor, per day 
RUS 11S. 5.\. ate, 3c anita VPA) 
Dumpers, per day of 8 hrs... 6.92 
Ram operators, per day of 
RUS,. 5 Smichg oretae Seiten 7.10 
Pushers, per day of 8 firs”, . 6.68 
Trimmers, per day of 8 hrs... 6.86 
Car cleaners, per day of 8 hive) 6.60 


Dead work and yardage will be paid for at the scale in effect in 1921. 














SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 


H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D, Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Pennsylvania Offlce: eneral Sa 


1204 Prodential Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


St. Marys, Pa. 


Saward’s Annual of Coal Trade Statistics 
Price $2.50 














FOUNDED 1835 


! HEILNER & SON 
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Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 
H. E. BURKE, Eastern Representative 


| ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


143 Liberty Street, New York 


Lock Box 86, New Haven, Conn. 








Announcement 


_ JEFFERSON COAL AND COKE CO. 


| 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Effective September 1, 1922, This Company Will Sell the Coal Produced by 


JEFFERSON GAS COAL COMPANY 


LINDLEY COAL COMPANY 





) L. F. Crawford 


WET BRANCH MINING COMPANY 


i High Grade Gas and Steam Coal 


Kanawha Splint Coal 


Low Volatile Steam Coal 


N. C. Ashcom 


J. P. Cameron 
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NEW ADMINISTRATORS NAMED 


Appointments Made of Fuel Distributors for 
Metropolitan District. 


1. ate last week William H. Woodin, State Fuel 
Administrator of New York, arinounced the ap- 
pointment of Harry T. Peters, of Williams & 
Peters, No. 1 Broadway, as Assistant State Fuel 
Administrator; of Arthur S. Learoyd, of Thorne, 
Neale & Co.,-17 Battery place, as District Admin- 
istrator in charge of the First and Second Judicial 
Districts, including the five counties of New York 
City and Nassau and Suffolk Counties, and of 
Girvan N. Snider of Dickson & Eddy, 17 Battery 
place, as Director of the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion. 

All three appointees were with the Federal Fuel 
Administration during the war. Mr. Peters was 
Assistant Fuel Administrator for New York State. 
Mr. Learoyd was Director of Distribution of the 
Anthracite Division of the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
tration at Washington. Mr. Snider was Trans- 
portation Adviser of the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
tration and during the 1919 strike was Chairman 
of the Eastern Regional Coal Committee. 


Retail Trade Gets Recognition. 


On Monday Mr. Learoyd announced the ap- 
pointment of five deputy administrators for 
Greater New York and Long Island, as follows: 

Manhattan—George J. Eltz, of the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

Bronx—Alex J. Frazer, 
Corporation. 

Brooklyn and Queens—Samuel Drummond, 
secretary of the Brooklyn Coal Exchange. 

Richmond—W. Edward Gannon, president of 
the Summers Supply Co., Richmond Terrace. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties—Edward Schmidt, 
of the Birdsall Coal & Lumber Co., Mineola, and 
president of the Long Island Dealers’ Association. 

Another recent appointment is that of Dr. Elmer 
A. Sheets, of 480 North Broadway, Yonkers, as 
Fuel Administrator for Westchester County. He 
was selected for that position by Arthur Lawrence, 
of Bronxville, Fuel Administrator for the Ninth 
Judicial District. 

John F. Bermingham, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., has been desig- 
nated by Mr. Woodin to take charge of the dis- 
tribution of anthracite to the peddler trade in 
New York City. Mr. Bermingham had super- 
vision of this work during the war. 


of the Stephens Fuel 


New Rule to Be Enforced. 


State Fuel Administrator Woodin annotnces 
that cases have been reported of domestic users 
of anthracite trying to evade the two weeks’ 
supply rule in New York State by buying in car- 
load lots from independent operators. Presum- 
ably a number of consumers “chip in” to buy a 
car and divide it up among themselves, hiring a 
truckman to put it in their cellars. 


Direct shipments of this kind are in violation 
of the General Order No. 1, it was stated, and 
offenders are liable to punishment. They are also 
prohibited by the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission, 
which has made the following rule: 


“To avoid hoarding and to insure equit- 
able and supervised distribution, anthracite 
operators are prohibited from shipping do- 
mestic sizes for household use to any con- 
signee other than an established retail coal 
merchant, unless authorized by the Penn- 
sylvania Fuel Commission.” 


It was stated at Mr. Woodin’s office that do- 


mestic anthracite shipped to private consumers. 


is liable to seizure by the authorities, for distribu- 
tion through the retail trade. 


James H. Reilly, president of the Duncan-Spangler 
Coal Co., Finance Building, Philadelphia, is now 
abroad, intending to make a tour of the Orient, ex- 
‘tending over a period of two months. 
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NEW DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Pennsylvania Commission in Charge of All 
Anthracite Allotments. 


Distribution of all anthracite produced in the next 
year will be regulated by the Pennsylvania Fuel Com- 
mission under an agreement .effected in Philadelphia 
last Thursday. Ail states, including Pennsylvania 
and the Dominion of Canada, will receive allocations 
of anthracite under a distribution system devised by 
the Pennsylvania Commission. 


* Each state and Canada will be allocated 60 per cent 
of the total amount of prepared sizes of anthracite 
actually consumed during 1921. Instead of applying 
to the Federal Fuel Administration in Washington, 
the various states and Canada will conduct all busi- 
ness of anthracite distribution through the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission, of which W. D. B. Ainey, chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission, is the head. 


The entire matter of distribution was gone over 
thoroughly at Thursday’s Philadelphia conference, 
when the fuel commissioners representing the various 
states, as well as Canada, met with the Federal Fuel 
Committee and the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission 
at the Bellevue Stratford. 


Canadian Commission Represented. 


Following the conference between representatives 
of the fuel commissions of the United States, the 
Pennsylvania Commission, represented by Commis- 
sioner James S. Benn, who served as chairman in 
place of Mr. Ainey, went into conference with mem- 
bers of the Canadian Fuel Commission. 


The Canadian commissioners were informed that 
their country would be put on the same distribution 
basis as prevailed during the war, but that they 
would be permitted 60 per cent of their normal con- 
sumption, the same as the states. 


One rigid regulation laid down to the Canadian 
authorities was that under no condition were the 
Canadian coal dealers to enter the United States 
market with an offer to buy anthracite coal at a 
price higher than $8.50 at the mines, as fixed by the 
Pennsylvania Commission and announced Tuesday by 
Governor Sproul. 

That regulation, the commission declared, forestalls 
any attempt by the Canadian coal dealers to enter the 
market, dangle a fancy price before some of the 
more unreliable operators, and ship out coal and dis- 
rupt the entire system of distribution as well as 
create a shortage in this country that might become 
serious, 


New Boston Company 


The Shanferoke Coal & Supply Co., incorporated 
early this week in New York, has arranged for the 
sale in New England of coal produced by the Hudson 
Coal Co. The company is located at 73 Water street, 
Boston, on the seventh floor of the Bankers Building, 
and the office is in charge of Frank H. Beach, vice- 
president. Mr, Beach was formerly assistant general 
sales agent of the Hudson Coal Co., and is well- 
known to the eastern trade, having previously been 
vice-president of the C. W. Claflin Co. Prior to 
establishing that connection a few years ago, he was 
engaged in the coal trade at Binghamton, N. Y., for 
a period of something like 25 years. 


Attorney General Alter of Pennsylvania will 
appear before the U. S. Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington on October 2nd to ask that the test of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite tax law be advanced be- 
cause of its importance to the general revenue 
situation in this State. He will explain the part 
the anthracite tax was expected to play in State 
receipts and what sums are involved in the ap- 
peals pending in the Dauphin County Court in 
addition to the case taken to the Federal court. 


T. K. Jenkins, vice-president, Emmons Coal Mining 
Co., Land Title Building, Philadelphia, has recently 
returned from a business trip to Chicago. 


strike. 
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NEW YORK RETAIL PR 


Burns Bros? Sellnne at $13. 25 in Ma 
and Bronx, Without Labor. | 


In a circular sent to their customers last 
day, Burns Bros. announced that their price 
stove and nut sizes in Manhattan and th 
would be $13.25, without labor, until furth 
and in Brooklyn and Long Island — — 
livered in bins, 





present schedule represents an advadiee of 15 cent 
ton, 
The circular in question says: ir & 
“We are now working under the direction of t 
Fuel Administrator. His regulations will have to | 


in a position to deliver any fill-up orders. 
do is to send you a moderate amount of on f 
time to time until everybody has a moderate sup 
We will appreciate it very much if you will " 
operate with us by ordering coal only when actual 
needed and then in small quantities, depending up 
your consumption, . 

“We have gone over the matter carefully it 
that, based on company coal, we are able to mal 
prices at present as follows for delivery in Brookl 
and Long Island City from our Astoria yard: 


ee 
e 


Brooklyn Prices. 


“Broken, egg, stove, nut, $13.50 delivered a 
bin; pea, $11.25 delivered in the bin; No. 1 buck, 
per ton without labor; No. 2 buck, $7.30. per 
without labor; No. 3 buck. $6. 30 per ton withoull 

“We are able to make prices at present as | 
for delivery in Manhattan and the Bronx: 
$13 a ton; egg, $13.25; stove, $13.25; chestnut , $l 
pea, $10. 75; buck., $8.20; rice, $7.20; barley, 
Plus any labor needed for storing and trimm 

Smaller dealers, according to reports rea 
offices of the Fuel Administrator, have been ch 
from $14 to $17 and occasionally $19 a 
anthracite, depending on the amount of ind °p 
tonnage bought and the prices paid for same. 

The charge for labor in delivering coal i 
hattan and the Bronx ranges from 25 cent 
cents a ton except in houses where a coz 
transfers the coal direct from the truck t 
Where the chute does not go direct to th 
necessitating trimming, the labor charge wil 
cents a ton. If coal must be carried to the 
storing charge of 50 cents a ton will be m 

Where both trimming and storing are nf 
the maximum labor charge will be 75 cen’ 
placing the maximum price at $14 a ton deli 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 





Pennsylvania Car Shortage Wo: 


Artoona, Pa., Sept. 21—A shortage o 
ready seriously curtailing production ~ 
Pennsylvania. This condition prevails 
lines of all the railroads entering the 
the Central Region of the Pennsylvania 
embracing the Pittsburgh and Conemaugh 
sions, the supply is but 50 per cent. 
Eastern Region, conditions are very muc 


The shortage is said to be due more te 
motive power than to an actual shortag 
in good repair. The Pennsylvania has a 
plement of men at work in all its departn 
this locality, according to an announcemet 
this week by P. F. Smith, Jr., in charge 
Altoona shops. Few, if any, striking s 
have been taken back. 


Late definite production figures are d 
ohtain, reports from the Central Region b 
slow coming in. The latest complete dail} 
is September 6th, when there were 3,305 car 


the highest number since the adjustment ¢ 
4 


Prices have dropped since last week, the 1 
being as follows: Pool 11, $4 to $4.15; Pool 


$4.25 to $4.50; Pools 9 and 71, $4, 55 to $4./ 
Pool 1, $5 to $5. 50; high volatile coelé, $4 to $4 
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Glogora Coal Co. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


North East Coal Co. 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


| 
Coa of the Highest Quality 
| 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
-Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 


and Domestic 


'Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 











Eagle—By Product Coking 


Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











ANTHRACITE: 





Specialists—Anthracite Steam Sizes 











O’REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 


Shippers 
| Oe Salle COAL BITUMINOUS 
eightman Bldg. COKE Philadelphia 


es Ree ASH SHAMOKIN, 
LEDALE—INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH 


> P._R. 
ts ASH eee 
CAMBRIDGE—WHITE ASH MIDDL E 
CRESMON TREE BURNING VIRGINIA. GAS COA 
OAL 


WEST 
THOURON—FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS C 


AECATHERINE ANTHRACITE—RED ASH 
HUDSON—HARD WHI 


You'll start making a larger profit when you 
put your yard handling up to a 


HAISS 
PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 


They do more work, with less labor, less attention, and less 
money spent for operation than anything else you’ve ever 
seen. 


If you want a good Belt Conveyor you'll at least want to know all 
about the Haiss Types before you choose. 
Hand or self-propelled—any size or ca- 

pacity. A good buy! 


Before you buy, let us quote 
you actual costs of loading 
with a good Haiss Belt 
Conveyor. You'll 
want Bulletin 

321, too. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc 
145th St. and Rider Ave. New York City 


TADS 


PORTABLE BELT CONVEYORS 


G-127 
















GENERAL OFFICE 


H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO., Ine., 913.215 south Brosd Steet. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BITUMINOUS: 


KEATIN B VEIN COAL 
JOHNSTOWN SMOKELESS 


ECONOMY DOMESTIC 


CREEK, LOW SULPHUR GAS COAL 
L 


342 Madison Ave., New York—Miller Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 


PILLING & COMPANY, Inc. 


SHIPPERS OF QUALITY COAL 


120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


RECTOR 9581 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Philadelphia Notes | 


T. W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., was here for several days this 
week. i 

John M. Lee, president of the Lee Coal Co., New 
York, spent some time here lately calling on his many 
acquaintances locally. 


B, H. McGinley, representing the C. E. Watson 
Coal Co., Morgantown, Va., was here recently in the 
interest of his company. 

J. W. McGuire, president of the Queen City Coal 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., paid his respects to his friends in 
the local coal trade recently. 

A Boston trade visitor to some of the local ship- 
pers was W. A. Mehaffey, who reports New England 
quite anxious for every ton of fuel that can be spared 
them. 

That they are extremely anxious for coal up 
Canada way was announced by W. H. Cox, well- 
known Toronto retailer, who was a visitor during the 
past week. 

J. V. Mayhew, president of the General Western 
Fuel Co., with offices at Toledo, Ohio, stopped off in 
the city during his recent eastern trip. He reports 
the briskest kind of a demand for his company’s 
product. 














Capt. F. S. Brain, who for some years was in com- 
mand of coastwise barges for the P. & R., but for 
the past several years in the retail business at Vine- 
land, N. J., reported on a recent visit to the city that 
there is a strong demand for any size of anthracite 
in his city. 

Some folks are never able to recognize a bargain. 
This is particularly true of a school district adjacent 
to this city. On a call for bids for stove coal for 
heating the buildings a retail dealer submitted a price 
of $13.50 a gross ton, The dealer was assured by his 
shipper that they would supply the coal, but couldn’t 
give him a price as yet. The dealer figured if he 
broke even he would have the satisfaction at least of 
knowing that he had done his community a good turn. 
Did they accept it? They did not, deciding to buy 
from time to time until prices became more settled. 
The same board rejected a price of about $2.25 at 
mines for bituminous coal last spring, stating they had 
an inside tip that prices would be much lower later. 





Dealer Complains of Injustice. 


To the Editor: 

At the Richfield Springs Convention of the N. Y. 
S. C. M. A., a committee recommended the licensing 
of all retailers and wholesalers of coal, so that some 
record could be had by the Fuel Administrators as to 
the faithful performance of all orders. 


A case in point will explain why the coal mer- 
chants were willing to be listed. Take, for example, 
the Hudson River counties. For years the rich men’s 
estates have purchased their full requirements for 
the mansions, greenhouses and tenants, and thus made 
a class distinction yery aggravating to the villagers, 
who were obliged to buy from the regular sources 
of supplies, the coal men, 

Now, if as just learned, in a small community the 
estate owner is to get 100 per cent of his requirements 
and be able to fill all of his neighbors’ bins, while the 
retailers in that locality are to be restrained and 
hedged in by many rules and regulations, it makes 
hard feelings all around and belittles the efforts of 
the coal merchant in trying to secure enough fuel 
for his home town, much as he may desire to do so. 

It is to be hoped that this emergency will not be 
allowed to go by without some needed reforms being 
enacted. RETAILER, 


The J. A. Wood Coal Co., of Amigo, W. Va., 
in the Winding Gulf district, has just begun ship- 
ments from a mine it is developing. Dr. J. A. 
Wood, of Pratt, W. Va., is president of the new 
corporation, and Fred G. Wood, of Amigo, is 
general manager. 
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| Johnstown Notes 


Mr. Marxted, of the Armstrong Coal Co., Peekskill, 
N. Y., was a business visitor here this week, 


L. M. Ryan, of the Old Colony Coal Co., Altoona, 
was a business visitor in Johnstown this week, 

Irving L. Camp, president of the Producers Coal & 
Coke Co., has returned from an eastern business trip. 


H. H. Schrader, Johnstown representative of Wyn- 
koop & Co., will spend next week at the New York 
office. 

Harry J. Meehan, of Cosgrove & Co., has returned 
from New York, where he spent several days at the 
Cosgrove office. 

P. J. Wilson, resident manager of the New York 
office of Cosgrove & Co., spent several days at the 
Johnstown headquarters last week. 

A. L. Zerbey, of the New York office of W .A. 
Marshall & Co., arrived in Johnstown Wednesday 
to spend the balance of the week in this district. 


Charles S. Martin, formerly manager of the Johns- 
town office of Hall Bros. & Co., has resigned that 
position and has embarked in the coal brokerage busi- 
ness for himself. 

Raymond Havemeyer and W. F. Englis, of W. A. 
Marshall & Co., are spending the week in this dis- 
trict and will also visit the Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia coal fields. 

M. R. Brennan has disposed of his controlling in- 
terest in the Paramount Coal Mining Co., with mines 
at Coalport, Clearfield County, to a number of Johns- 
town men, including Rocco Cartisano, Joseph Caf- 
farilla, Frank Lafara, Joseph Ravida and Samuel 
Castagna. The property includes 650 acres of good 
coal land and at the present time there is an opening 
working full time with about 60 men. The company 
has been re-organized and the new owners elected to 
executive positions. The consideration was about 
$60,000. 











MANY HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


Coal Mining Will Be 


Numerous in Coming Months. 


Interruptions to 


Mention was recently made in these columns 
of the number of holidays observed by coal 
miners. Since then additional data has come to 
hand along this line. It seems that in the six 
months between October Ist and April Ist there 
are no less than 38 days, exclusive of Sundays, 
when the mines will be idle or working short- 
handed by reason of men taking time off to cele- 
brate. 


In normal times this may not be a very serious 
matter, but it is going to make a difference during 
the coming season, especially in the anthracite 
trade. Much of the lost time is due to church 
holidays, each of which affects a fraction at least 
of the foreign mine workers. 


In October all the anthracite mines will be 
closed on the 29th, Mitchell Day, while the 
Italians will quite generally refrain from work 
on Columbus day. There is also a church holiday 
in that month. 


November has five church holidays, in addition 
to Election Day, Armistice Day and Thanksgiving. 

In December there are seven church holidays, 
besides Christmas. 

After New Year’s is out of the way, there will 
be five church holidays to be celebrated in January. 

Four church holidays fall in February, to say 
nothing of Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 


March has no legal holiday, but the month is 
enlivened by no less than eight religious holidays, 
each of which is observed by certain nationalities 
among the foreign element. 


Four men were shot last Monday when striking 
miners attacked the non-union workers employed at 
the Potomac mine of the Hoffa Bros. Coal Co. at 
Barton, Md. Three of those injured were strikers. 


| Buffalo Notesmam 
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Me 


No anthracite promised yet for lake shi 
is said that the threatened strike of the la 
may have held up shipments to the lakes. 


“W. P. Smith, who has always done con 
business in hard coal, has gone to Scranton 
plete connections in that line under the new si 
the trade. : 

H. B. Alderman and R, H. Davison of th 
Coal Mining Co. went to Atlantic City last 
Mr, Alderman returning later and Mr. Daviso 
on to Washington to visit relatives. 

Soft coal is again coming in from Ohio by 
Two cargoes arrived late last week and there is 
due to arrive soon. It had been bought ‘some 
but the roads could not haul it to the lakes, % 


The ordering of all the Erie Railroad clerks 
Hornell to Buffalo seems to be a logical resul of 
many strikes that have beset that road there 
Buffalo lost all its shipbuilding in the same w: 
eral years go. ‘i 

It would be useless to attempt a list of the 
dian coal dealers who are coming to Buffalo just 
Since the ending of the hard coal strike it woul 
that about every dealer over there had been 
with demands for coal immediately. 


A meeting of the managers of the coal di 
was held in the office of E. L. Hedstrom on 
and the supply on hand and the needs of the 
made up as far as possible for presentatic 
State Fuel Administrator in New York this’ 


The merger of the Lackawanna Steel Co. | 
faio and the Bethlehem Steel Co. is complete ai 
announced that the working force is to be re 
at once and from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 s; 
improvements. This shows great confidence 
steel business and makes it certain that the loce 
will not be closed. 


Col. A. Conger Goodyear, the fuel admi 
for this district, has assumed his duties, beg 
appointing S. V, R. Spaulding a member of 
to look after the retail coal trade, mostly ani 
and C. L. Couch to help conduct the wholesal 
mostly bituminous. Both are well be 
their branches of the trade. 





appropriately give close attention to the int 
the trade press in covering their affairs, 
all, the meetings are much in the way 


in granting what, 
free advertising. 

It cannot be said the trade demands 
for even in the case of the national as: 
of the trade is not interested in the 
Each of the three national associations co\ 
in part the particular section of the trade 
represents, producing, shipping or retai 
conventions are not like political affairs, 
conventions upon the activities of which 
wait to get the latest word. In such cas 
extra copies of papers are sold in all - 
Union in order to follow affairs closely 
reward awaits the trade press. 

Under these circumstances, an adequate 
prompt issuance of prepared addresses, resol 
material of that sort, would seem to be 
and the trade press should not be obliged — 
and put into shape for the benefit of the 
material concerning its proceedings; to ex 
painstaking effort as an enterprising daily mig 
in ferreting out the details of a sensationa D 
The associations contend that they have 
concea! and such is the fact. Why not, theref¢ 
operate with the trade press: which is doing § 
to boost their game? 


in reality, is a large 


% 
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JOHNSON & CO., Inc SuSE COAL 
90 West St., New York Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 
————— 
PARDEE BROTHERS & CO., Inc. 


\ MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 

















;Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 

a ere rere ier eae 

MIAMI COAL COMPANY = scomisenue 

CHICAGO 

INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 

MINES AT CLINTON, IND. ArAcny Sete een gaan wert ence 

| 

SS 

INLAND COAL COMPANY ARGYLE COAL COMPANY MOUNTAIN COAL COMPANY 


l South Fork District, Cambria County, Penna., low volatile coals 

KEYSTONE COAL & COKE CO. LATROBE CONNELLSVILLE C. & C. CO. ACME GAS COAL CO. 
Westmoreland and Clarion County, Penna., gas and steam coals; unexcelled for producer gas, open hearth, heating furnaces, 
yuddling, ceramics, lime burning, etc.; Keystone and Latrobe standard furnace foundry, crushed cokes. 

GENERAL OFFICES, HUFF BUILDING, GREENSBURG, PA. 


OFFICES: Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Kunkel Building, Harrisburg, Penna. Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 
* Colonial Building, New Haven, Conn. Park Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 




















eo phia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Buffalo 
Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 
| GENERAL OFFICE | BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Anthracite MINERS Bituminous 
EE —————— ee Sr = 
\NEWPORT NEWS . NORFOLK 
CORY MANN GEORGE. 
| CORPORATION 


‘EXPORT BUNKERS COoa L ALL RAIL 


MAIN OFFICE 
26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CAMPBELL, PEACOCK & KINZER, Inc. 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


General Offices: Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 


‘| EW YORK, 30 Church Street BOSTON, MASS., Coastwise Coal Co., 113 State St. SYRACUSE, N. Y., Post Standard Building 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, F. A. Routh & Son, Board of Trade Building 





| }ALTIMORE 


















YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, Ince. 


i | 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
aily Capacity 2,000 tons Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 


Ss. H. Murdock 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Inquiries for Tonnage Foreshadow Revival of 
Export Trade. 


W. W. Battie & Co., New York ship brokers, 
report under date of September 18th that five 
steamers were fixed during the preceding week 
to move additional coal cargoes from the U. K. 
to the States, and a number of steamers were 
also fixed to move coal from the U. K. to ports 
in the West Indies, Windward Islands, Canada, etc. 


“Coal exports from here have not yet com- 
menced to move in any volume,” it is stated, “but 
owing to the number of inquiries we hope that 
this business will soon resume and that foreign 
buyers will purchase here in the future instead 
of in the United Kingdom.” 


Coastwise rates for steamers are quoted as fol- 
lows: Hampton Roads to New York, 80c-85c, 4/5 
days discharge; Boston, 85c-95c, 4/5 days dis- 
charge (loading from Charleston 35c-50c over 
Hampton Roads); Montreal, $1.00-$1.10, 700 tons 
per day discharge; Three Rivers, $1.10-$1.20, 600 
tons discharge; St. John, N. B., $1.25-$1.35, 600 
tons discharge. On business to these ports, 
charterers pay discharging costs. 

The going rate from the U. K. to the States is 
quoted as 8s. 6d. to 9s. and free discharge. 


Export Freight Rates. 


Battie & Co. quote the following rates on coal 
exported from the United States, those to South 
American ports being based on the Welsh form 
of charter, which can be shaded considerably on 
the July form: 


Europe. 
Daily 
Discharge 
Wiest: Ltaly. i532. chee rena ote $3.70 700 
Marseilles: 2) anne een 335 800 
‘Erieste. Venice... atcuenke torsion 4.00-4.25 700 
PEraeus a cpadin cere ies 4.00-4.25 600 
Port: Satd 43; ee eee eee 3.70 1,000 
Alexandria!) 0s. .eniee near 3.60-3.75 1,000 
Constantinople=..)..eeeeaee 4.15-4.25 500 
Gibraltar’... keene 3.50 1,000 
Teneriffe, 3... ces eee 3.50 500 
Algiers: i... 55 cee eee SIV 700 
Lisbon. 4.4 }sccs cere ee 3.50-3.75 700 
South America. 

Pernambuco: =. eeehe eee 3.75-4.00 500 
Bahia... dccunteacca cee ee eee 3.75—4.00 500 
Rio” Jaieitomyc tee cee 3.50—3.75 750 
Santos! 4224... eee 3.75—4.00 350 
Buenos Aires, La Plata, 

Montevideo: (25.22 ener 3.50 500 
Para 2.42.30 Cee 3.75—4.00 500 
Rosario s+. sae eee eee S75) 500 
Nitrate, Rangemaster 4.20-4.25 500 

West Indies. 
Havana “2... ca gerne eines 1.50-1.55 600 
Sagua; Gardenast eeeeeeeieee 1.90 300 
Cienitiegos *2ien ee rere ee 1.90-2.00 400 
Caibarien +. eee eee 2.10 300 
Guantanamonnic nee eee 1.90-2.00 500 
Manzanillo eee seam ree 2:05—2.15 300 
Bermuda &..ck sas ap eee nae 1.80—1.90* 300 
Kang stonc sasaki ore eee 1.90 400 
Batbados: =se cree eer ce 2.19 500 
Sth Lucia k, aeet ek Ree 2.10 500 
Santiago: 2. 's8, anne eee ae 1.90 300 
Portyof Spain’) meen eee 2.10-2.20 500 
Curacao’: Gias ws. cele eenereee 1.95} 500 
St Dhomass ees eee 1.90 500 
Vera, Cruz, Tampiconeae 2.60-2.70 500 





* Port charges and discharged free. 
+ And foreign port. charges. 


A national coal labeling law, requiring opera- 
tors to give the heat value of each ton of coal, 
was proposed at the national convention of sta- 
tionary engineers held in Des Moines, Ia., last 
week. 
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FORD PLANTS CLOSE 


Action Based on Refusal of Coal Men to Let 
Him Dictate Prices. 


Henry Ford made good his threat to close his 
automobile plants at the end of last week because 
of his dissatisfaction with coal prices. He ad- 
mitted that plenty of coal could be had if he was 
willing to pay the prices demanded, but he con- 
sidered these too high. He is also said to be 
annoyed by recent advances in iron and steel 
prices. Shortly before closing down he gave out 
a statement attacking the coal men, the railroads, 
Wall Street, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and everything in general. 

The plants affected include the five factories in 
the Detroit area and numerous assembling sta- 
tions throughout the country. Other concerns, 
the output of which goes chiefly to the Ford com- 
pany, also are expected to suspend operations. 

The Ford plants are said to employ approxi- 
mately 100,000 men, and in addition to this a con- 
siderable number will be rendered idle if the ac- 
cessory plants are forced to close. Two thou- 
sand men have been retained at the River Rogue 
blast furnaces to tend the coke ovens, which can- 
not be allowed to cool if the shutdown is to be 
a brief one, as is generally believed. 

The rail strike cut off fuel supplies from the 
Ford mines in Kentucky and transfer difficulties 
prevented shipment of coal from other non-union 
fields over Ford’s railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton. 

There was no alternative but to buy in the open 
market, and this he declined to do until prices come 
down. 

It is recalled that in former periods of high 
prices the Ford plants continued to operate, and 
the fact that a contrary policy is now being pur- 
sued leads to the suspicion that business has 
fallen off and that the coal situation is being 
used as a pretext to conceal the real reason. 





Administrators Meet in New York. 


Fuel Administrators and other officials from 
several Eastern States held a conference with H. 
B. Spencer, the Federal Fuel Administrator, in 
New York last Monday to discuss methods of 
distributing anthracite. Following the meeting it 
was stated that nothing definite had been decided 
upon, but that arrangements would be worked out 
in more detail at a conference scheduled for 
Thursday at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Spencer said that the reports on the anthra- 
cite situation were encouraging. ‘There will not 
be enough to permit consumers to stock up,” he 
added, “‘but there will be sufficient to prevent suf- 
fering and to supply immediate needs.” 

Among the officials of the conference were 
Leon Wallace, Delaware, Ohio; L. Eaton and W. 
H. Conway, Maryland; William T. Grier, New 
Jersey; A. L. Lane, Maine; H. M. L. Jones, 
Vermont; W. D. B. Ainey, Chairman of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Pennsylvania, and 
Donald B. Conn, representing the fuel adminis- 
trations of the Northwestern States, which re- 
ceive coal by shipment through the Great Lakes. 


Death of William J. Pritchard. 


William J. Pritchard, a pioneer coal operator in 
southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, 
died at his home in Bramwell, W. Va., on Sep- 
tember 12th, after an illness of two years. He 
was 58 years old and was born in Wales, coming 
to this country at the age of 21. After spending 
a few years in the anthracite region, he went to 
West Virginia and had been identified with coal 
mining in the southern part of that state and in 
the adjoining section of Kentucky for 34 years. 

At the time of his death Mr. Pritchard was 
president and general manager of the Long Flame 
Coal Co., the Burnwell Coal & Coke Co., the 
Algoma Block Coal Co., and the Superior Harlan 
Coal Co. He was also vice-president of the Flat 
Top Coal Mining Co. 


.with 12 tons, but I need 16, Yes. 


September 23, 19 


Now Heard in Almost Any Coal Office, 


Telephone rings, “Have you any coal? Wh 
Why I am just back from my summer home 4 
we want our bin filled at once. What? No ec 
A strike? Well then put my name down for s¢ 
out of the first you get. I will try and. get al 
Stove size.” 

Another: “No! I cannot use pea coal. It 
runs through my grate. Get a new one? [| 
that. Oh, well, if you have nothing else I will 
a ton. What! You are only sending it out in h 
ton lots. What is a person going to dop [| 
ask my brother in the Stock Exchange to get 
some. Funny you coal dealers are always out 
anything a person wants. Every year, too,” 


“Have you any coal?” Anxious woman’s y 
over ’phone. “What is my name and where & 
live? What has that got to do with it? I wi 
coal, not a sassy question. The next thing I kni 
you will want to know if I am married. Oh » 
say you have coal. That’s good. What, noth 
but pea coal? That’s bad. You can let me h 
a quarter-ton. That's good. Not till tomorro 
That’s bad. Why do you not get more autos 
your friends?” 

“T have just moved in this neighborhood.” 
have a young baby.” “There is sickness in 
family.” } 

These are real reasons why one needs some ¢ 
and the coalman who does not move heaven 
earth to help out in such cases has never been| 
need of sugar himself and been refused by a grov 
But the customers who were contemptuous — 
spring, and would not even help the merchant 
taking a part of next winter’s requirement beca 
of the newspapers promising cheap coal in the i 
are getting no sympathy. “The Lord helps those y 
help themselves,” and coal is no exception. g dl 
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Immigration Laws Need Revising. i 


The coal strike has had the effect of reviving 2 
tation in favor of changing the immigration 
so as to admit European labor in larger quan 
This is a matter that will steadily force itself u 
the attention of Washington and the country at le 
as business expands and more help is needed. 


In spite of all the talk about there being m 
coal miners than are needed, the fact is that a sh 
age of mine labor existed during the war, 
1920, and it will occur again inside of a year ¥ 
all the signs go wrong. If the bars are no 
down, who will mine our coal in future years? C 
paratively few native Americans will work in 
mines, and even the children of foreign-born min 
seek other means of livelihood, as a rule. 

For at least a generation this country ha 5 
pended on Europe for a fresh supply of mine lal 
and now the immigration tide is being curtailed 
legislation after the interruption caused by the 1 
The restrictive law was enacted at the behest 
organized labor, and it had much’ to do with 
winning of the soft coal strike by the U. a 

fo oo 


When it is generally realized that to 
immigration unduly means higher prices 
and other commodities, pressure to have th 
law repealed or modified will undoubtedly 








Horse Sense. 


A letter from an Evening World corre 
says: - 
“At 6:30 o’clock this morning I saw 
number of horses—fully 100, I should s 
ing through Water street in the neigh 
of the stables of the United States Tru 
poration and going toward Gouverneur stre 
most cases there was no driver to be see 
these animals went straight about their bus 
regardless. They didn’t need any orders; 
were bound for the river front where the wa 
had been parked overnight. You should sec 
of them go straight to his own truck and 
there patiently for his driver. I saw one 
of a pair loaf a bit on his way and his mate 
to a halt and wait for him.” ’ 








: GUY H. BURBANK 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


| 

ie production of bituminous coal continues 
t}s0ut 9,500,000 tons per week, the figure 
e)wwed at the time work was resumed, and 
1) maintained with but slight change. As 
« ave pointed out, the increasing difficulties 
f/.r service offset the increased facilities for 
r)uction achieved with the smoother running 
f}e mines through the continuance of oper- 
til\s. 
r. Spens, the Fuel Administrator, states 
e| truly that the problem is one of transpor- 
vin, not of production, and a great deal de- 
€)s upon the facility with which the rail- 
®/s are able to handle the necessary amount 
fal. It would be no trouble at all to pro- 
ti) a much larger tonnage of bituminous if 
9 ailroad facilities were better, but as mat- 
“| stand at present the mines have only one 
©| day a week in many cases. The op- 
©| mity which Sunday affords for making a 
i/ibution of cars allows a good day’s run 
njfonday, but after that the percentage of 
®) ce falls off fast. 
| considering this feature we must remem- 
¢| hat many new mines have been opened in 
s\it years, consequently tonnage percentages 
| be viewed with this in mind. Full capac- 
y\rork at the mines, with 100 per cent car 
)ce, would result in an output far beyond 
“| rements and much in excess of war-time 
ty action. 
nditions favored the railroads during the 
jpart of September, as the heaviest part of 
all crops was not moving at that time. 
iey could not do better than the figures 
») at that time there is not much chance 
)/) better in coal handling until after the 
i) of fall traffic is over, for at the end of the 
*/d of suspension the roads had plenty of 
i ies available and no congestion to contend 

























siness is improving and supplies on hand 
not last as long as they did a year or 18 
hsago. The delivery of 100,000 tons to a 
1 town does not mean as much in regard to 
§ care of its requirements as it did when 
“facturing was at a low ebb. A promi- 
| representative of the trade states that he 
1s there has been too much optimism 
Nd abroad. It would be better, he said, if 
thing was done to throw a scare into the 
ts. As it is now, matters are drifting to 
“oint where everybody will want coal at 
and in a hurry. 





The Down East market has fallen flat, de- 
spite the resumption of work at many cotton 
mills which were idle for no less than 34 
weeks. A number of papers in that section 
are playing up the “Don’t buy now” idea and 
one publication in particular recently featured 
in a sensational way, certain conservative but 
cheerful material by a publicity representative 
of the anthracite trade, attaching thereto cer- 
tain conclusions of its own and certain data 
and alleged facts with reference to the bitu- 
minous market that put an entirely wrong as- 
pect on matters. The result is a dearth of buy- 
ing on the part of large bituminous consumers 
that is bound to have a detrimental effect for 
them ere long. 

British coal is featured as a reason for the 
weakness in the American trade, but the boats 
arriving in Boston represent purchases made 
in advance of shipments in nine cases out of 
ten. They have congregated in the harbor be- 
cause of delay in unloading, rather than be- 
cause it is necessary to seek a purchaser, as 
some have unwisely concluded. 

Lake trade is active, but figures show only 
a small amount forwarded compared with last 
year and other years in the recent past. Ship- 
ments in other directions also show a falling 
off and it is impossible to see how the “easy 
situation” that some folks talk about can de- 
velop in the absence of liberal buying in ad- 
vance of requirements. 

It is an old saying that “it takes coal to haul 
coal,” and as the railroads use one-third of the 
bituminous tonnage it is evident that the in- 
creased demand for fuel absorbs a material 
part of the increased output as compared with 
strike-time tonnages. All of the additional 
shipments are not clear gain available for the 
commercial trade. With the growth in traffic 
on the railroads, more coal is required for daily 
use and the companies naturally feel the need 
of keeping a greater reserve on hand. 

As mentioned last week, there is no decrease 
in prices in spite of the light demand. Pro- 
ducers and shippers realize that it is only a 
matter of a short time before buying will be 
resumed and they are standing firm. Some of 
them are resolved to get the full market price 
from buyers who have not only been reluctant 
to accept advice but have been rather unkind in 
regard to their comments as to purchases sug- 
gested by the trade. 

Anthracite tonnage is well up to the 
mark but continues to fall short of best 
previous records, to say nothing of producing 


the additional tonnage that is so much needed. 

There is a great reluctance on the part of 
domestic consumers to take any soft coal, even 
in an experimental way. There is great faith 
evidenced in the ability of the fuel adminis- 
trators to provide tonnage somehow or other, 
and consequently many are waiting patiently 
for an opportunity to do better in the purchas- 
ing of their supplies than present circumstances 
pernut. 

There is some difficulty in moving steam coal 
tonnage, also, by anthracite producers; prob- 
ably a reflex of the anti-buying movement on 
the part of bituminous consumers. As there 
is such a strong demand for this coal during the 
winter time for heating large city buildings, it 
is a serious error for buyers to hold off, and 
this fact should be spread around. 

One point that is overlooked is that retailers 
generally have not the delivery facilities to send 
out practically a year’s tonnage in six months. 
Especially is this the case when coal has to 
be delivered in small lots, this cutting down 
the work of teams and trucks very much. As 
a matter of fact, the customary deliveries at the 
beginning of the coal-burning season are such 
as to overtax dealers, notwithstanding heavy 
summer deliveries. In the absence of such de- 
liveries there is bound to be a pinch when de- 
mand becomes active, and there should not be 
further delay in getting fuel for temporary use, 
at least. It would be unfortunate if any dealer 
was not able to keep all his teams busy the 
first part of October, as that would mean all 
the more congestion the latter part of the 
month. 

Economies caused by financial reasons as 
well as with a view to conservation will reduce 
the demand for coal, it is true. It is hardly 
correct to say that a 100 per cent demand must 
be met from a 60 per cent supply, but the de- 
mand will be greater, beyond a doubt, than the 
supply, and that is bound to pinch somewhere 
along the line. 

Certain I. C. C. orders for the movement of 
freight over new routes have bothered one or 
two of the anthracite roads generally free from 
congestion, and word is had of the difficulty 
of moving coal over those lines. New Eng- 
land gateways and other points usually con- 
gested will naturally get into worse congestion 
as the weeks go by. 

Governor Sproul’s proclamation does not ap- 
pear to have had much effect on anthracite 
prices. Those who started out to charge high- 
er prices continue that course and it may prop- 
erly be stated again that the Governor did not 
fix the $8.50 figure as an absolute maximum. 
It was announced as applicable in cases where 
operators could not show that they require 
more, and of course there are many independ- 
ent operators who can easily show that they 
require a greater margin than do the large com- 
pany producers. 

With the opportunity to study recent de- 
velopments at some leisure, considerable com- 
ment is now heard with reference to the vic- 
tory of the coal miners, the partial success se- 
cured by the railroad shopmen and the prac- 
tically complete success of the New England 
textile workers, as having halted the liquida- 
tion of labor. Some rather anxious thought is 
given to the belief that it will be a matter of 
considerable time to restore prices to.a more 
conservative level. In this matter history re- 
peats itself and evidently prices and payments 
are not going back to the old-time rates. As 
we have said before, although there is a gradu- 
al downward tendency after each period of in- 
flation, there is not a return to the preceding 
level. 
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Anthracite producers are finding a number 
of obstacles in the way of operating on a full 
capacity basis. Labor shortage is the worst 
handicap, but there have been other difficulties 
such as local strikes, water shortages, the need 
of making extensive repairs, and inadequate 
car supply. The latter feature is an unusual 
one for the hard coal region, and it is attributed 
to congestion, shortage of motive power and 
the scarcity of certain classes of railroad labor, 
notably experienced yardmen. Employes who 
were laid off when traffic was at low ebb during 
the miners’ strike have drifted away and some 
of the roads are finding it hard to replace them. 

Dealers everywhere are complaining that 
they are not getting as much coal as they had 
hoped to, but these reports were to be expected 
for when there is a general shortage of sup- 
plies no one is satisfied with the way distribu- 
tion is being handled. “Spread it out thin” is 
the operators’ policy, and retailers are pursuing 
the same course. This has its disadvantages, 
but the condition which has made it necessary 
to deliver in small lots is not without its good 
features. 

It has enabled the retail dealers to put their 
business on a cash basis to a greater extent than 
in normal times; it makes it possible. for them 
to enforce the settlement of old accounts by 
withholding coal from delinquents, and it has 
put an end for the time being to price wars and 
snowbird competition. 

Some of the smaller independent operators 
have also adopted the cash basis of doing busi- 
ness, requiring buyers to place money on de- 
posit in local banks, to be drawn against as 
shipments are made. This class of producers 
are quoting all the way from $12 to $15 on 
domestic sizes, although the larger independ- 
ents are asking only $9.25 to $9.50, as a rule. 

Steam sizes are not in very heavy demand, 
this being especially true of barley. Independ- 
ent operators are offering the latter size at 
slightly below the new company circular of $2, 
in some cases as low as $1.75. On the other 
hand, the best grades command up to $2.25. 
No. 1 buckwheat is bringing from $4, the price 
fixed by all of the companies, up to $4.50 for 
tonnage from certain operations. Rice is being 
so freely supplied by the companies at $2.75 
and $3 that only choice brands will bring $3525. 

Some of the independents are getting higher 
prices for their steam coal by forcing it on 
buyers of domestic sizes at a premium of a 
dollar or two over what they could sell it for 
in the open market. This enables them to get 
a high return on their entire output without 
putting as great a premium on their prepared 
coal as they would have to otherwise. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Bituminous consumers are unpertubed by re- 
ports of car shortage and other indications that 
a traffic jam is developing on the railroads. 
With few exceptions, they are buying from 
hand to mouth and not making any effort to 
stock up for the winter. In spite of this atti- 
tude the market holds steady, indicating that 
as much coal is needed for current use as is 
being produced in this country and imported. 


Receipts of British coal at New York and 
other North Atlantic ports continue heavy, to 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Anthracite Operators Find It Difficult to Get Back to a Full Capacity Basis— 
Most Bituminous Users Buying Only for Current Needs. 


the disadvantage of Pennsylvania operators 
who are unable to place the usual amount of 
tonnage in tidewater markets. Southern coal 
is also displacing quite a lot of their product, 
both locally and along the Sound, although the 
Central Pennsylvania producers are now in a 
much better position to compete for business 
than was the case before wages were advanced 
in the non-union districts of Southern West 
Virginia. 

Line business is active enough to absorb most 
of the Pennsylvania output and comparatively 
little is being shipped to the local piers on con- 
signment or speculation. Number of cars 
standing has ranged between 1,400 and 1,800 
of late, whereas it would be much larger if the 
all-rail trade was not fairly good. Car supply 
is so poor that operators are unable to give 
prompt shipment on orders already booked, and 
this is causing them to refrain from going af- 
ter new business very aggressively. 

As a result, while the demand is not strong 
enough to put prices up, there is not enough 
competition to put them down. This is prov- 
ing a surprise to buyers who have been wait- 
ing for a further break in the market. It is 
nothing, however, to the surprise that is in store 
for them a little later on if transportation 
troubles prove to be as serious as they were 
in 1917 and 1920. 

The outstanding fact in the bituminous situ- 
ation is that during the first month following 
the strike settlement production has not risen 
to 10,000,000 tons a week because the railroads 
were unable to handle that much _ business. 
And during the first part of September condi- 
tions were more favorable for moving a heavy 
traffic than they are now or will be for some 
time to come. 

Even assuming that the railroads are able to 
continue handling the same volume of coal as 
at present, that will not be enough unless the 
rate of consumption, present and prospective, 
has been much over-estimated. It is hard to 
figure out anything but higher prices as the 
season advances. 

The present range on low-volatile coals is 
about as follows: Pool 1, $5.25-$5.75; Pools 
9 and 71, $4.75-$5; Pool 10, $4.50-$4.75; 
Pool 11, $4-$4.35. Medium and high volatile 
steam grades are bringing all the way from $4 
to $4.75, depending on quality and originating 
railroad, while low-sulphur gas coals command 
from $5 to $5.25. 

Coal at the piers is being held at $8 to $8.25 
for Pools 9 and 71, with only a limited quan- 
tity of those grades available; $7.75 to $8 for 
Pool 10, and from $7.25 to $7.50 on Pool 11. 


Hoover Replies to Ford. 


Henry Ford’s sharp criticism of the policy of 
the government in directing the distribution of 
coal during and since the strike brought a formal, 
though brief reply from Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, who said: 

“Mr. Ford has not had the whole of the in- 
formation as to the coal situation or the actions 
of the government in the matter so that his con- 
clusions as to official action are consequently in 
error. 

“His desires to secure a more reasonable price 
of coal are wholly commendable and in entire 
accord with the efforts of the government.” 


‘the retail dealers were very much up in the 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 
Patina n os j 


Anthracite Coal Prices Vary Widely 
Bituminous Market Active. — H 

























































As the companies were slow to issue mine pric 
as to what prices should be on coal already in: 
yard, but for which they did not know wh 
were going to be charged. However, the tensj! 
was relieved when the company upon whom tf 
market depends for the bulk of its coal car 
out with the following schedule: broken $7. 
egg $8.10, stove $8.20, nut $8.20, and pea $6.20, 
One of the other companies is selling stove a 
nut five cents lower than the above, and pea t 
cents less, while one other company is askiy 
$8.35 for egg, stove and nut. One of the cor 
panies for ten days after the resumption of wo 
did not ship any coal to this market at all, std 
ing that until prices were fixed they were sendir 
all coal to tidewater. While this was embarrassir 
to some of the trade who depended heavily 
this company for coal, they are now report: 
to be rapidly making up for lost time. 
Independent prices in this market seem to | 
pretty well fixed at $9.25 to $9.50 for egg, sto 
and nut, and $7 for pea. There is, however, tl 
usual exception in one shipper noted for h 
conservatism in the matter of price, who is selli 
egg, stove and nut at $8.50, and making go 
shipments to all of the local trade. . © 
Due to these many and widely varying 
the dealers were for many days, after shipmer 
began to arrive, in a dire quandary as to wh 
to charge. The newspaper columns have be: 
filled with all sorts of information purporti 
emanate from the Fuel Commission as to price 
yet little if anything of an official nature has reache 
the retailer up to this time. a 


Newspapers Attack Retailers. 


As a consequence the dealers went ahea 
their own initiative, just as would a business 
in any commercial enterprise engaged in su 
ing a commodity to the people. Some deale 
charge $15 a ton for family coal, which bas 
the mines price at which the coal was 
was just an ordinary profit. The newspape 
once began an attack on the retail trade in ge 
immediately assuming that every retailer 
charging $15 just because a few were compell 

When the retailers began to get shi 
from several shippers, company and independe: 
they were able to average their costs, and on th 
basis it can be said that now the general 
price for coal is $14.50 for egg, stove and 
$11.50 for pea. Of course there are variatio' 
of these prices, and dealers can be found who a’ 
selling at $14 and $14.25 for the famil 08 
much depending on the proportion of cor 
coal which they are getting. be) 

Some dealers are reported to be askin 
for pea coal, and no doubt this price is 
some independent coal which is being 

$7.25 and $7.35, and often takes a higher 
rate. This would leave a rather moder: 
margin. In addition to the above ret 
there is always a carrying charge of a 
cents. & 

There has been a fair tonnage of coal o 
received here, particularly from one of 
pany shippers. Of course, no one has tf 
anything near enough coal and it is to b 
if any retailer is able to work his delive 
ment to the full. Yet in spite of the sho 
consumer insists on a preference for nut 
this is one size that is rarely seen in the ; 
as it is quickly moved. 


Steam Coals Active. 


In steam coals there is the greatest 
activity, that is, all sizes produced are 
moved to a consumer, who continues to 
more, leaving no size whatever for a spot : 
Company prices on steam coals are $4 for bue 
wheat, $2.75 to $3 for rice, and $2 for b 
Some individual shippers run $1 higher, althoug 
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h| ne noted above is asking only company prices 
ofts output. 
bituminous the market continues to be an 
e-one, with the medium consumer still waver- 
between his desire for coal and a hope of 
sir prices. In the meanwhile, the big user is 
ling forward and getting the bulk of the 
oLage. = 
ir supply remains the leading feature of the 
‘nt market and it is unquestioned that were 
producers able to get close to a normal supply 
{/.rs spot coal would be much lower. However, 
ne can expect the railroads to recover from 
b prolonged shop strike at once, and in addition 
ilar buyer knows that car shortages just 
rally develop around this time anyway. 

jie prominent shipper speaking of the car 
shitage and the cost of production related that 
@ the past month when he should have re- 
b) 1 300 cars he got 55. They figured that the 
' supplies to produce the coal for these 55 
“cost them at the rate of $1 a ton, not to 
jon any other cost, such as labor. 


ere seems to have been a sufficient supply 
oal reaching the local market to meet the 
ands, at least there are no real flagrant cases 
|, str ay yet there is much inquiry as to prices. 
ently the consumer is desirous of keeping a 
L check on his purchases, and while confining 
> lers to regular shippers is keen to know 
“the other fellow is doing. 


\e troubles at lake ports have no doubt made 
a trifle easier in this market and this has 
P some influence on prices, and while there is a 
snecy to stiffness, there have been quite a 
ke recessions. The present schedule is 
t as follows: Pool 1, $5.25 to $5.75; Pool 
| $4.50 to $5.25; Pool 10, $4.25 to $4.50; Pool 


3:50 to $4. 


| Union Mines Losing Men. 


‘toon, Pa., Sept. 28th—While mining is pro- 
ng throughout central Pennsylvania with no 
ruption save that which arises from an in- 
fjency of cars, operators complain a good 
about some of the conditions prevailing and 
which they have r no control. 


tienced. Union operators likewise hear much 
laint among their men over the collection of 


f agreement is rigorously enforced and 
iners have manifested their dissatisfaction 
litting the service of the union operators 
btaining employment in non-union mines. 


4 result, the non-union companies are slowly 
urely building up their organizations and 
nion operators, while not wishing to display 
ch of a pessimistic spirit, assert that the 
10t very far away when the former will 
to underbid them and they will be in the 
sition in the competing markets they 
ear ago. Non-union operators, while pay- 
cale now, some of them even more, will 
to cut wages if necessary to get business 
he market becomes fairly well supplied. 
old complaint of intermittent employ- 


leaders. 


the elimination of priorities, there is a 
itisfactory distribution of cars. Not much 
t is heard regarding inability to get cars 
ennsylvania Railroad lines, particularly 
fastern Region, but farther west the situa- 
far from satisfactory. 


a last-minute agreement is reached, union 
m the Great Lakes will go on strike October 
actically all coal-carrying steamers will be 
it is said, and arrangements are being made 
le additional coal to the Northwest all-rail, if 
Box cars and every other available type 
ng stock will be pressed into service. 


id demand for more wages will come from | 
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SLOW AT CINCINNATI 


Little Snap to Demand Except for Domestic 
Grades of Bituminous. 


Conditions have not improved in the Cincinnati 
market during the past week. There was a very slight- 
ly better car supply, speaking generally, though 
several of the more important coal carriers made 
no apparent progress toward normal efficiency. 
In spite of the narrow production in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, prices were somewhat lower 
and demand showed no vitality except in the case 
of prepared coals, which were available in limited 
tonnage. 

Steam buyers who a few weeks ago were bid- 
ding eagerly for fuel, were for the most part out 
of the market, evidently taking Henry Ford’s 
advice and waiting for better prices. By-product 
coals were in somewhat better demand. There 
were waiting customers for all kinds of coal, of 
course, but they were not disposed to buy at 
prevailing rates and appeared not to need imme- 
diate shipments. Naturally, under the circum- 
stances, the selling rate sloughed off a bit and 
it was apparent that there would be a further loss 
before there was any gain. 

The cheaper coals of Indiana and Ohio coal 
were apparently a factor in the softer market for 
the West Virginia and Kentucky production, for 
a good deal of the former was found to be en- 
croaching on the fields of factory consumption 
usually occupied by the latter, and the explana- 
tion of this fact was invariably found in a $1.50 
or $2 price differential. 


Look for Higher Prices Soon. 

Operators here are counting on a reaction to 
better rates as soon as the car supply problem of 
the central competitive field becomes a little more 
complicated, as it inevitably will when the first 
supply of cars, ready-to-hand, have all gone out 
on long hauls and do not so promptly return. 

The C. & O. car supply was between 20 and 
25 per cent last week. That of the L. & N. aver- 
aged about 15 per cent. The Virginian was about 
20 per cent; the B. & O. about 30 per cent and 
the N. & W. between 40 and 50 per cent. 

C. & O. officials frankly admitted that service 
could not be expected to be better than 25 per cent 
for five or six weeks to come, though practically 
all the striking shop workers have been put back 
to work. L. & N. officials said that the best they 
could do for three months to come would be 
about 20 per cent. On both roads herculean 
efforts are being made to restore the sadly-im- 
paired motive power. 


River Shipments Hampered. 


To add to the aggravations of the situation, 
river shipments are impaired by a shortage of 
competent barges. Many of those formerly in 
service are out of repair and not safe for use. 
Companies owning them failed to have them put 
in shape during the lull of the strike because they 
didn’t want to spend the money in the face of the 
very uncertain existing conditions. Now the low 
water stage is troubling them also. They can ride 
down on an artificial wave, but going back is 
another matter. Cincinnati feels the shortage of 
river coal pretty keenly. 

Largely because the railroads, 
own embarrassed operations, are 
the smokeless coals are largely going to tide- 
water, much against the disposition of the operat- 
ing companies which could get a better price in 
the western markets that are eager to get their 
output. The N. & W., which carries away the 
loads of the Pocahontas field, has placed an em- 
bargo on western shipments. Tidewater prices 
on smokeless are from $4.50 to $5.00 for mine-run 
as against $6.00 for possible western shipments. 
Lump and egg are from $7.50 to $8.00. 

High volatile coals are down to $5.00 for steam 
mine-run and $5.50 for gas coal of the same vari- 
ety. Some steam sales have been made as low 
as $4.75, but considering the situation the price 
has held up remarkably well. 

Not a great deal of coal from these districts is 


in view of their 
insisting onl Vit 








going to the lakes, just now, in part because of a 
serious reported congestion at the loading ports 
and in part because buyers have been attracted 
to the lower prices of other districts, not to men- 
tion the difficult problems of transportation here 
presented and stubbornly persisting. It is’ re- 
ported that over 28,000 cars were piled up at 
three Ohio ports last week within a few days; 


most of them from Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
The 


very urgent demand for domestic coals 
persists and grows stronger. It is reflected in 
the high wholesale price, which is the result 


largely of narrowed mining and limited prepara- 
tion. In this connection the low car supply does 
not hitch well and profitably with screening. If 
the steam market continues dull, however, there 
will be an increased amount of preparation and 
probably a flood of prepared coal. However, as 
the retail yards are bare and a big household 
demand in sight, the market will probably stand 
a considerable tonnage for a time. There has 
been no further change in retail prices. 

So far as reports are heard there are few, if any, 
cases of factory fuel distress. A good many 
plants in this section are going from hand to 
mouth, but they seem to get on somehow. 





DULL AT JOHNSTOWN 


Car Shortage Prevents a Drop in Prices— 
All Mines Handicapped. 


\ dull, sluggish market characterized the local coal 
trade this week, with prices continuing to hold around 
the $4 mark and demand about equal to the car sup- 
ply. In fact, local brokers declare that if it were not 
for the poor car supply prices would have slumped 
to the low figure of last fall, with little profit for 
either operators or brokers. 

The anorisee of cars on all roads in this section, 
caused partly by the withdrawal of cars of the an- 
thracite roads, partly by large shipments of coal to 
Chicago and points west, and partly to the broken 
down condition of motive power causing slow move- 
ment of freight, has seriously handicapped all of the 
mines in this section on all roads. Several operations 
with capacity of 10 to 15 cars per day hardly receive 
more than one or two in the daily allotment, while 
others do not get any at all. However, operators 
state that for some reason the demand has fallen off 
to the point where it just keeps the coal moving. No 
contract business is being closed and sales are only 
made from day to day. 


Nanty-Glo Miners Return. 


Upon orders from President John L. Lewis of the 
U. M. W. 600 miners employed by the Nanty-Glo 
Coal Co. at Nanty-Glo have returned to their work. 
Following the signing of the Cleveland agreement in 
August the Nanty-Glo officials agreed to the terms 
and prepared to open the mines. The miners refused 
to go to work, however, until an agreement would 
also be signed for the Monroe Coal Co. operating at 
Revloc and under the control of the Weaver interests, 
operators at Nanty-Glo. President John Brophy of 
District No. 2 submitted the question to President 
Lewis when he visited Scranton to sign the Anthracite 
Scale Agreement, and the decision this week is the 
result of that conference. The Revloc mines continue 
to operate on a non-union basis. 


Considerable interest was manifested in local coal 
circles by the appearance of a committee from the 
Berwind-White strikers appearing before Mayor 
Hylan of New York, with an appeal for the city to 
use its influence with the corporation to end the 
strike. The Berwind-White C. M. Co. has operated 
the Windber mines throughout the strike period and 
many of the strikers, who. were living in small tent 
colonies near the town, have left the district for union 
fields. The Berwind-White mines have shown a con- 
stantly increasing production and at the present time 
are not considered to be seriously handicapped by a 
shortage of labor. Living conditions in the neighbor- 
hood of all Berwind-White mines in this section are 
generally accepted as standard, while the wages and 
working conditions are equal, and in most cases above 
the scale paid at union mines. 
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NEW TRADE FOR SMOKELESS 





Prospect Good for Retaining Fair Part of 
Emergency Business. 


During the recent strike New York buyers took 
large tonnages of Pocahontas coal trom Norfolk and 
Newport News, as the Pennsylvania districts were 
not able to supply the demands of the Metropolitan 


area. Philadelphia and Baltimore were also pur- 
chasers in this market, giving the Pocahontas and 
New River coal wide popularity in New York and 


elsewhere during the miners’ strike. This trade was 
built up during an emergency and much speculation 
is going on over the possibility that this port may be 
able to retain permanently some of this coal trade 
which came here during that emergency. 


Shipments to these cities have not ceased, despite 
the fact that the miners’ strike is ended. Heavy ton- 
nages are still moving to New York and the resump- 
tion of shipments to Baltimore occurred during the 
past week. Philadelphia is also taking small ton- 
nages from here again. 

Thus for more than six months consumers in ter- 
ritory to which Hampton Roads does not ordinarily 
send a ton of coal have had the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the advantages and superiority of 
the product originating in the Pocahontas and New 
River mining regions and shipped in such large quan- 
tities through this port. The acquaintance has been 
mutually satisfactory, according to reports received 
by the shippers here. Smokeless coal, as the low 
volatile product of the Pocahontas and New River 
fields is known, has won high favor for its quality 
and its heat-producing powers. 


New York Still Taking Tonnage. 


As a result of this satisfactory introduction it has 
suggested that the trade which the strike and 
the usual market conditions just before the strike oc- 
casioned, may to a certain extent be maintained. Par- 
ticularly with regard to New York has it been urged 
that consumers there may wish to continue their pur- 
chases of coal from this market. 


been 


This may occur, it is said, even though the freight 
by rail and water from the Pocahontas regions to 
New York is some 75 cents more than the rail rates 
from the Pennsylvania regions which ordinarily sup- 
ply New York with a grade of coal somewhat similar 
to the smokeless product of the West Virginia mines. 
The hope for a retention of the trade in spite of the 
difference in the freight rates is based on the belief 
that the quality of West Virginia coal is such as to 
command a market, now that it has had an intro- 
duction, and also on the lower prices at which smoke- 
less coal usually sells at the mines. 


Pocahontas Coal Appeals to Some. 


These two factors combined to make a market for 
Pocahontas coals in New York and Baltimore early 
this year before the miners’ strike was a reality, and 
it is believed that they will operate to an even greater 
degree now. Even without the advantage of a lower 
price to help offset the higher freights, Pocahontas 
coal will appeal to some consumers, it is asserted, be- 
cause of its heat-producing powers when used for 
steam purposes and its low ash percentage. 


Facilities exist here for handling a much larger 
tonnage than is now going into the coastwise trade. 
Dumpings at Hampton Roads in 1920 amounted to 
more than 21,000,000 tons of coal, of which more than 
11,000,000 went to foreign destinations. The largest 
amount of tonnage ever shipped coastwise was about 
10,000,000 tons, so that the terminals here could dou- 
ble their tonnage for coastwise purposes without dif- 
ficulty now that the export trade is so negligible. 


Improvements which the various railroads are mak- 
ing on their lines in order to permit more prompt and 
more economical rail movement of coal, and also im- 
provements at piers here, to enlarge their capacity for 
dumping coal into vessels, will permit a still further 
expansion of the coastwise trade. Opening of new 
mining territory in the-non-union fields of West Vir- 
ginia will also help to swell the volume of coal traffic 
moving to tidewater piers over the Norfolk & West- 
ern, the Virginian and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Congestion Expected to Rapidly Disappear— 
Lack of Demand Affects Prices. 


According to figures compiled by the three operating 
coal piers at Hampton Roads, indications are to the 
effect that the strike, and other difficulties which have 
beset the coal business in recent weeks, has been de- 
cidedly broken and that the congestion in the coal 
trade will rapidly disappear. The quantity of coal on 
hand today is somewhat less than it was last week, 
and the vessel tonnages now waiting at piers has de- 
creased to less than 50,000 tons, which tends to show 
that ships have been given quicker despatch than at 
any other time during the railway strike. 

Dumpings last week were less than the week before 
by about 7,000 tons. Figures compiled for the week 
ending September 22nd, show that 277,366 tons passed 
over the piers here, while 284,646 tons were dumped 
during the previous week; for the year to date, 11,- 
731,576 tons has been dumped, as against 12,243,007 
tons dumped during the same period last year. 

Spot prices in this market are inclined to show a 
slight decrease under last week quotations, due chiefly 
to lack of inquiries from markets supplied from 
Hampton Roads, and daily increase of tonnage on 
hand. Present quotations for low volatile grades 
range from $7.50 to $8.00 per gross ton, piers, while 
high volatile grades are being quoted at $7.25 to $7.50 
per gross ton. 


FAIRMONT HAS FEW CARS 





Production Is Held in Check by Limited 
Shipping Facilities. 


Prices early this week in northern West Virginia 
are varying considerably. Fairmont mine-run is 
quoted anywhere from $3.75 to $4.25, but the market 
price appears to be close to $4 at the mines. Be- 
tween the limited car supply and the use of assigned 
cars, the region has very few commercial cars this 
week and there appears to be no relief in sight. 


Car supply began on Monday with only 45 per cent, 
and on Tuesday it fell to 37 per cent. On the vari- 
ous divisions of the B. & O. System on Tuesday the 
percentage was reported as follows: Monongah, 32; 
Charleston, 19; Connellsville, 35; Cumberland, 41. 
The M. & K. Railway had 68 per cent, but the pri- 
vately owned cars of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion played a big part. 

The run of cars on the Monongahela Railway on 
Tuesday was 60 per cent, with its subsidiary cut 
down to 7 per cent. The Western Maryland had the 
best run of empties on Tuesday, with 76 per cent on 
the Belington & Weaver branch and 71 per cent on 
the Wyatt-Bingamon & Helen’s Run branch. 


Mines in northern West Virginia on Tuesday or- 
dered 3,760 empties, while the cars on the division 
were all placed—1,415. There were 294 mines re- 
ported to be at work on Tuesday. 


Lake Embargo Modified. 


On Tuesday the B. & O. issued an order permitting 
coal operators to ship 100 cars of coal a day to the 
lakes, despite the embargo. This is being done, it is 
understood, in order that operators who have con- 
tracts at the lakes may ship some of this coal without 
further delay. The general accumulation of freight 
continues heavy, but some improvement over the 
mountains east of Grafton is noted. 


Eastern coal loading on Monday of this week was 
strong off the Monongah Division, at 778 cars, while 
movement in the same direction off the Charleston 
Division aggregated 84 cars. East off the Monongah 
Division there were 69 loads of coal loaded. Eight 
cars went to Arlington and 40 to the lakes. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
on Monday totaled 220 cars, while 31 cars were loaded 
off the Charleston Division. ; 

On Monday the mines along the Monongahela Rail- 
way in Pennsylvania loaded 160 cars. Seventy-four 


‘coal loaded. Eastern loading on the Charles 
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mines were reported to be at work on Tuesday: d 
218 empties were placed. i 

Coke loading off the Monongah Division last y 
aggregated 139 cars, of which 77 cars went east | 
SPovest. “A totalcne 2,424 cars of coal were Ioal 
east off the division, an increase of 120 cars over }p 
previous week. To the west there were 802 cars 


vision was 136 cars. 

Railroad fuel loaded on the Monongah ~ 
last week totaled 998 cars, which was a deen § v 
cars, compared to the prevous week. Fuel loac 
off the Charleston Division aggregated 187 cars. 

Coal production in northern West Virginia | 
week gained 38 cars. The largest gain compared y 
the previous week was on the Monongah Div: 
which increased 150 cars. Then came the M. & 
with a gain of 145 cars. The Wyatt-Bingamor) 
Helen’s Run branch of the Western Maryland R 
way gained 51 cars. The Connellsville Divis 
showed an increased production of 50 cars over 
previous week. 


WELSH COAL EXPORTS 


Million Tons Weekly. 


Carpirr, Wales, Sept. 20.—While the Cardiff 
are now becoming slightly less active, the recent h 
level of export is being fairly well maintained. Sc 
good orders remain to be executed on U. S. accor 
and as recent shipments to France and Italy have b 
slightly better, these have counteracted the drop 
is occurring to the U. S. 

The summarized direction of exports ‘or tie & 
ended September 15th was as follows: 


Cee m ewes enc cece eee es ee as wee 


Ttaly <1... 4.5 ye0 ipiele tre ene 
South America 
Spain 3.....0.0dile bee. ee 
Portugal 
Greece 
British Coal: Depots. ; ...ee eee 
UL S.A: oo tueeceene eee ee nnn 139, 
Canada 


Other Directions _2.. 3. see A 

Up to September 18th, approximately aie 
of Welsh coal has left for the U. S. and C si 
the heavy demand set in, and as about. 1,300, 
has been chartered since the latter days of J: 
from vessels chartered on the other side, son 
heavy shipments must take place to fully wor 
the U. S. demands. 


oc em epossce sans 0s oo es bine 


Situation Around Altoona. 


A.toona, Pa., Sept. 28.—That the car s 
seriously curtailing production i in the centra 
vania bituminous field is shown by the m 
available figures, which indicate a loss i 
the field of from 700 to 800 cars daily. 

Maximum production in the district sinc E 
justment of the strike was on Monday, | 
18th, when 3,539 cars were loaded. On the 
was a drop to 2,887, and on the 20th to 2,72 
complete reports are not obtainable since 
figures are undoubtedly below those of 
20th. 

The price range today is as follows: Pool 1 
to $4; Pool 10, $4.10 to $4.25; Pools 9a and 
to $4.50; Pool 1, $4.50 to $5. 

An invitation was received yesterday at 1 
of the Central Coal Association from T. 
president of the Cleveland strike adjust 
ence, and John L. Lewis, president of the U 
inviting the association to send represen 
conference to be held at Cleveland next w 
mulate a method to be followed by the b 
coal industry in the negotiation of a wage sc 
ment to become effective on April 1, 1923. 

It has not yet been decided whether or not # 
tral Association will accept the invitation. 
trict was not represented at the August 
held at Cleveland. 
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\TTSBURGH SITUATION EASY 


j{lications Point to Strengthening of Prices— 


sjaing about the middle of October. 


Active Period Anticipated. 






“he coal situation remains easy, but all indications 
j/ at to a strengthening in prices in the near future. 
‘Nare is a lack of buying and the sales forces of the 
(il companies are taking things easy, but all are 
\}nly anticipatory of an active buying period be- 
Mine run 
sim coal of good grade is being sold for $4.25 with 
(| Connellsville grade, largely of an inferior classi- 
fition, at $3.75. Gas coal, ordinary, is selling at 
'5, with three-quarters of extra good quality rang- 
| from $5 to $5.50. 











‘until the price comes down further. Recently a 
sting of the purchasing agents of the district was 


iains in the same condition it now is, these orders 
» be sufficient to carry all production some time 
rer. 

‘he car shortage has not lessened and the shipment 
y| tward is more or less disorganized. Coal can still 
shipped east in large quantity, but the market for 
c|. produced here is in the lake ports and thence to 
t\| Northwest. The prospective lake carriers’ strike 
i)\m unexpected factor in the situation and if this 
n) erializes Monday, the car shortage is likely to be- 
cle aggravated, cluttering the sidings in the lake 
p|'s with loaded cars and also reducing the number 
‘ars for the mines. 

he sales manager of one coal company producing 
i|| cars of coal a day declared that, in his opinion, 
ples will go up $1 within 30 days when buyers 
t\ize they must make some effort to get a winter 
s\oly and by January lst, when cold weather will 
c) bine with the car situation to further complicate 
t) situation, prices will be nearer $10 than $5. 


Buyers Holding Off. 


perators feel they are not being treated fairly by 
rs who are holding off with their orders. The 
equence will be, they say, that in the latter part 












§}\ that, combined with the difficult transportation 
Sijition, the late orders for domestic sizes, prices 
t go up and scathing denunciation of “robber 
ators” will again be the vogue. 

atail dealers complain that consumers are adopting 
same policy of holding off in the hope of lower 
sa 

ith the general expectancy here of a coal famine 
i) winter in the Northwest, Pittsburgh coal pro- 
d)rs and manufactures have begun the consideration 
ie problem of preventing an acute shortage west 
o\1e Great Lakes from affecting industry here. In 
ib} meeting with the manufacturers, the producers 
djired that, although Northwest points proper, 
| ith, Superior, Sheboygan, Green Bay and others, 
| received only 905,000 tons of coal up to Septem- 
x) 17th, and probably not-more than 3,000,000 tons 
‘lite, buyers were holding back orders. With lake 
| iportation cut off about November 20th, the pro- 
Wits declare the railroads will not be prepared to 
ve the Northwest with all-rail deliveries. If 


f coal will be produced in this section this 
ie high wages has attracted enough miners 


446 cars a day being sent out up to a week ago, 
4 was a 40 per cent increase over the movement 
this time last year. The B. & O. movement has 
e heavy on the Cumberland division. More than 
0 cars of coal and other commodities were sent 


ae 


PA 





cast in one day this week and 2,000 loads and empties 
went west. 

Both the B. & O, and Western Maryland experience 
car shortage due to cars. being held at the lakes. 
Last week a daily average of 800 loads went east over 
the B. & O. and 600 on the Western Maryland, which 
is considered large in view of the shortage of cars. 


CARDIFF MARKET QUIET 





Prices Continue to Ease Off, with Export 
Demand Limited. 


Carpirr, Wales, Sept. 20—Business has become 
very quiet on this market and the demand from all 
directions is on a very restricted scale. The United 
States appears to have almost completely ceased to 
purchase new supplies of Welsh coals, and as busi- 
ness in this direction has been the mainstay of the 
market for many weeks past, the withdrawal has had 
the effect of placing large supplies available for which 
it is difficult to find a market, 

The normal directions of Welsh export are far 
from being in a healthy condition. The recent rise in 
prices had the effect of restricting exports, and since 
the cessation of U. S. buying the weakening market 
has caused Continental buyers to hold off, presumably 
until a steady level is reached. 

Prices are irregular. Many of the Best Admiralty 
collieries still hold substantial orders to be executed 
and this enables them to strive to hold up prices, but 
here and there collieries less fortunately placed are 
prepared to negotiate business at lower levels, with 
the result that there is a substantial difference in 
prices, even of similar class coals. 


Cardiff Market Prices. 


Large—Steam. ene: 
Best: Admiralty. icc eee 26/— to 27/- 
Seconds A diiralt vas eeeey sein ae eee 25/6 to 26/6 
Best): DiysS aewestaacetes jailer 27/6 to 28/- 
Other Dirysoed .aphat sacnuncs oh ee eee 26/— to 27/6 
Best Nionmotuhshiresmas..acs eee 24/6 to 25/6 
Other Monmouthshires ............... 24/— to 25/- 
Eastern Valleys and Ordinary Cardiff 

lar Sea enc caveats weptoeic aoe renee 22/6 to 24/- 
Patent Pueliteran aaa arteries erie 26/-— to 29/- 
Reundiyp Coke... 1h cancer 35/— to 40/- 

Bituminous. 

No Z Rhondda larvemeernane cao 21/6 to 23/— 
Noi Rhondda, small seeks 13/— to 13/6 
Noy SuRhonddavlarcar ss mer eee eee 27/6 to 29/- 
Niotrs  khromdcdamstrial lamer ane eae 20/- 

NiGte2 Rin=oOb=miney erin wee eerie aerte 18/— to 20/- 

Anthracite. 

Best. Bion Viemmalarceas mare er tee aacne 55/— to 60/— 
Seconds: scrim oad eee ei ese 55/- 
Inferior lances ance eee Read ee 47/6 to 50/- 
Machine-made cobbles ................ 69/— to 72/6 
Nits: Rae ec cee arom eye oy hae 72/6 
Beanery orem attain ss tere waren nacre 47/6 to 50/- 
Peas asa cei Hea reds pete omnis 22/6 
Dili ere certs tem eer: ee mae are 6/6 to 8/6 


Freights from Cardiff. 


The market is quietly steady, but so far as the 
U. S. is concerned, the slow demand for tonnage keeps 
the rate steady at 10/— to 10/6. During the past ten 
days only three vessels, aggregating 20,500 tons, were 
fixed for the U. S., two being for New York options 
and one for Boston, with a further 4,000-tonner fixed 
for Montreal at 13/6. 

Demand for West Italy is fairly good and the rate 
has appreciated, 13/6 being paid for a 3,000 vessel for 
Genoa, with 11/3 the ruling rate for steamers 4/4,500 
tons. 

Port Said and Eastern ports are quietly steady, 13/6 
being paid for Port Said, with 14/— quoted for Alex- 
andria. 

South American rates are quiet, the latest fixture 
being at 16/3 for Montevideo. 


B. H. Warford, of the Knickerbocker Fuel Co., 
New York, spent Monday and Tuesday at the Johns- 
town offices of the company. Mr. Warford motored 
to Johnstown and was accompanied by his family. 
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BUFFALO MARKING TIME 


Soft Coal Users Pay Little Heed to Talk of 
Higher Prices. 


The bituminous situation does not change much, 
Car shortage is enough to save the trade from utter 
collapse. If the mines could get out all the coal that 
their owners would like to put on the market it would 
soon sell for less than $4, but as it is the prices 
do not change much. Some mines are reporting that 
they are getting just about cars enough in a week 
to load a single full day’s production. Nobody is 
getting anything like a full supply. 

The difficulty on the other hand is quite as great. 
Consumers cannot be made to see that there is any 
hurry about buying. They think that if they hold 
off they can break the market and get what they 
want for half what is now asked for it. Shippers 
say they will be sorry before winter, but no attention 
is paid to such warnings. Certainly if the car short- 
age lasts as long as it is expected to, prices of coal 
cannot come down much, 


The easy feeling on the part of consumers may be 
inferred by the remarks of some of them. One says 
“We are getting some wonderful contract offers, $4 
or less, but we are not accepting them.” Another 
big city consumer reports a heavy contract, made at 
a pretty low figure by a mining concern that was 
not able to fill it entirely during the strike, but which 
manages to now, so the consumer is easy. A third 
remarks that “I can get all the coal I want when 
I want it. Why should I stock up now?” 


Some heavy consumers are willing to make them- 
selves unpopular by insisting on their own weights, 
which are commonly much in their favor. They also 
buy in job lots and are always on the lookout to 
beat the shipper. If they get the worst of it when 
the car supply is not sufficient to meet the consump- 
tion, it is not everybody who will cry. As a rule, 
though, they carry a pretty big stock, most of it 
bought well under the market, 


Shortage of cars extends to all branches of trans- 
portation. Box cars, wanted by grain and flour 
shippers, are as hard to get as any. These cars 
used to have a way of going to tidewater loaded 
with grain and its products and then coming back 
loaded with hard coal. If they are not to be had 
it is not easy to see how the new fuel administrators 
are going to regulate things much, If they can solve 
that part of the problem they will show the need 
of them. Otherwise the members of the coal trade 
do not see that they will amount to much. 


Bituminous Quotations. 


Bituminous prices vary as widely as ever, running 
all the way from $4 to $6.50, with a good average 
at $5 to $5.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump; $4.75 to 
$5.25 for Pittsburgh three-quarter, $4.25 to $4.75 
for Allegheny Valley mine-run, with slack a little 
stronger than mine-run, to which add $2.24 for 
Pittsburgh and $2.09 for Allegheny Valley to cover 
freight, 


The anthracite trade is as active as the supply 
permits. It is coming in at a pretty good rate. One 
heavy retailer reports distributing 400 tons one day 
this week, mostly in one-ton lots. The price is $13.10 
for grate, $13.20 for egg and $13.25 for stove and 
chestnut, delivered at the curb. Of course the con- 
sumer is eager to get all he can and will take his 
entire winter supply if he can get it. 


At the same time jobbers are doing all they can 
to get independent coal. They are getting con- 
siderable variation of price from the mines and are 
selling all the way up to $13.50, mine price. This 
obliges Canada to pay from $17.50 to $19 delivered. 
The odd thing about the trade is that while some 
consumers are paying these prices, others are trying 
to hold the dealers who handle line-company coal 
down to bottom prices. 


Lake shipments have not yet been allowed to cut 
into the local trade as much as was expected, Most 
of the shipping agents have not had enough at their 
docks to make a cargo and do not know when they 
will get any, though it will probably be before long, 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Enough Coal of Some Kind Commanded— 
Shortage May Come Later. 


The worst of the coal situation seems to be pass- 
ing,—so far as the Northwest is concerned,—but 
there remain many serious difficulties, Aside from 
the threatened strike of lake seamen, the Northwest 
seems to be able to command enough coal of some 
kind—to meet its need. This does not mean the 
kind of coal desired,—Certainly not of hard coal,— 
but some coal, But there remains the difficulty of a 
general unwillingness to pay the prices which must 
be paid to get the coal available. The Northwest 
can hardly expect to get coal at prices lower than 
other sections stand ready to pay, but it can get 
sufficient coal, if willing to pay the price. 

Then comes the serious problem of how much 
coal it will be necessary to buy to meet the needs up 
to such time as there will be a weakening of prices. 
And it is a serious problem. Those in the coal trade 
know that if they guess too great a tonnage, they 
stand a big chance of taking a serious loss. And 
if they guess too low, they will come in for a serious 
state of affairs through not having enough coal to 
meet the needs of their clients. 

A year ago, the docks were loaded to their limits 
on the initiative of the shippers and against the de- 
sire of dock operators in some cases. The wisdom 
of the judgment of the dock operators was sub- 
stantiated by the outcome of last spring with its 
6,000,000 tons of coal carried over. But now the shoe 
is on the other foot. The dock operators must buy 
on their own judgment of the tonnage which can be 
disposed of at the famine prices now ruling, They 
face unpleasant alternatives either way. They must 
anticipate the demand and the probable competition 
from the all-rail fields. 


Amateurs Cause Damage. 


Their fear now is that there will be too much coal 
to be disposed of, They have the danger of the en- 
thusiastic volunteer aids among the politicians, who 
in their desire to help are likely to do as amateurs 
helping at a big fire might do and drench the workers. 
Should half the demands for fuel for the Northwest 
be granted, the chances are that there would be a 
serious surplus of high-priced coal which no one 
would want to carry at the cost necessary. 


Yet it remains quite essential that public apprehen- 
sion be kept active so as to encourage laying in coal 
as fast as possible. If the public fails to do this, 
there will be an eleventh hour rush which will leave 
stocks exhausted and very little chance of replacing 
them, just when winter comes. It seems to be essen- 
tial to do all possible to get distribution extended 
over a number of weeks. And this leaves the trade 
open to the old-time charge of deliberately inventing 
a panic in order to profit therefrom. 


The present is no invented scarcity and possible 
panic, but is the real thing. If there is not a rea- 
sonable distribution of coal to all consumers, so that 
all concerned may have some on hand during the 
next six or eight weeks,—there is great danger of 
real suffering when cold weather is actually at hand. 
Yet if people become panic-stricken and bid wildly 
for coal, they will be working against the best in- 
terest of all. What coal users need is reasonable 
precaution and common sense, 


Both these seem to be sadly missing in many re- 
spects. Extravagant predictions of a dire shortage 
for the winter and inability to get sufficient fuel and 
extravagant statements of excessive needs are being 
made, and do not seem to have any particular effect, 
though they do stir up criticism and complaint. 


Receipts of a goodly number of cargoes at the 
Lake Superior docks indicate that a real beginning 
has been made. The month will show close to 
1,000,000 tons of coal,—practically all soft coal,— 
which will go a long ways toward meeting any emer- 
gency requirements now pressing. Should October 
and November do as well or better,—the 3,000,000 
tons plus what was carried over and used in the 
Northwest and plus what may come from the Illinois 
and other all-rail mines, will go a long bie, toward 
covering the wants of the winter. 
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BOSTON PRICES SOFTEN 


Slow Demand and Heavy Receipts Cause 
Market to Sag Further. 


The bituminous market is in a very unsatisfactory 
state, viewed from the standpoint of the shippers and 
wholesalers. Buyers have in the last few weeks ex- 
hibited a very canny attitude toward the coal situa- 
tion, taking the position that in view of the increasing 
home production and the substantial quantities of bi- 
tuminous being received from overseas there was 
bound to be a slump in the price. 

That this analysis was correct is evident from the 
steadily crumbling soft coal spot market price during 
these four weeks of September. From quotations of 
$13 and even higher, the market has softened every 
week, from 50 cents to $1 or more, until at the present 
time bituminous of a very fair quality may be had 
for close to $9.00 on cars Boston, though the spot 
market price is asserted to be $9.50 to $9.75. 

Last week, it was thought that at $10.25 to $10.50 
for good bituminous the market was on bottom and 
many shippers expressed themselves to that effect. 
There was even some New River and Pocahontas 
that fetched as high as $10.75, but such prices seem 
high this week. 

The fact that all-rail quotations have been slipping 
off has had its effect on the Southern coal prices, even 
though the latter have the advantage as regards the 
bulk of the New England seacoast business. There 
is some very good Pennsylvania bituminous being 
offered at around $5.00, of a quality of Pool 9, while 
Pool 10 can be had for $4.60 to $4.75. Pool 1, Penn- 
sylvania holds fairly steady around $6.25 to $6.50. 
Pool 11 is offered for $4.50 and even a little less, de- 
pending upon quality. 


Rail Congestion Spreading. 


The transportation problem has assumed a more 
difficult aspect this week, due to the congestion that 
has become manifest on many roads. Certain roads 
have had to declare embargoes and the outlook for 
some time to come is not promising. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad can only furnish a car supply about 
30 to 40 per cent, and 60 per cent is the best that 
can be shown by any road, 


This curtailment of cars has had a very substantial 
effect on the tonnage of West Virginia coal being 
moved to tidewater, and it is not at all improbable 
that the question of car supply may eventually have 
an appreciable influence on the spot market. Already 
this dearth of cars has affected the prices at Hampton 
Roads and factors in the Southern coal are very much 
concerned over the outlook. 


Prices for British bituminous coal can not be said 
to be very stable. Quotations of $7.00 alongside for 
new orders of railroad coal are being quoted, while 
Admiralty is $7.50 to $7.75. Of course these prices 
are for coal not yet shipped from the other side. 


Even so, some very low quotations have been named 
on some spot coal for use in Boston and it can be 
stated that the prices are several dollars below the 
accepted spot market price. Arrivals continue to be 
heavy and demurrage charges are the bane of the 
trade, though the buyer has to shoulder this item. 


As for anthracite, prices vary from the $8 for com- 
pany coal to $13 for independent. Several of the 
latter are quoting $9.25 to $9.50 gross ton at the 
mines, but dealers are wary due to uncertainty as to 
what they will be allowed to charge. At least one 
company is sold ahead on its range, stove and egg 
coal, for several weeks and is taking no orders at 
the present time. 

Birdseye is going at $2.75 at the mine, buckwheat 
from $5.00 to $5.50, and pea coal at $10. Demand 
is fully as strong as it was last week. 


Maj. C. J. Bailey, of the Bureau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has been in these 
cities studying the fuel situation, and working with 
the state’s fuel commission. He will seek to obtain 
cars for transporting coal, to secure prompt unloading 
and handling of cars and expedite the movement of 
coal. generally. 
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Industrial Users Fairly Well” Fine: 
Regards Reserves. 


Cincinnatl, O., Sept. 27.—The industries 
be faring pretty well just now in the ma 
fuel supplies. Two facts are credited for 

tion. One of these is that, with the clearir 
freight congestion on the coal roads of 
ginia and Kentucky, many belated fuel 
arrived. 


The other is that the river has brought 
nage since the resumption of active operati 
ea wha district of West Virginia, and 
companies have been able to turn this to r 
tomers at a fair figure. 


Companies operating barges have not ain 0 
their own tonnage down but have absorb Ai ‘ 
adjacent operations that could not get < 
supply. However, a wide range of inter 
purchasing agents shows that most of them 
following Henry Ford’s advice and fake 
for immediate needs only. 7 


The Pollak Steel Co. has fuel Capote to 
about December Ist. It has been getting in 
nage that was shipped in July. 


The Federal Products Co., which makes 
cial alcohol, is in good shape “for the presel 
need coal in a few weeks. 


The Proctor & Gamble Co. has coal 
about three weeks. & {ee 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., at Norwo 
enough to see it through for another mo 
negotiating for more, which it expects a 
lower price. 


The Henderson Lithographing Co. at Norw 
a two weeks’ coal supply and will be in 
new arrangement then. 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. has a si 
ply and more in sight. 


for the present considers it wise to buy 
mediate needs. 


The Worthington Pump and Mach 
tion has coal enough for thirty days, but — 
in discussing a new fuel supply arrangem 


The Osterlin Machine Tool Co. is 
for a month to come, when it believes | 
be lower. 


English Coal for Hamam 


The Staples Coal Co., of Boston,> 
ing English coal to the domestic 
city. For the benefit of household 
heretofore used only Pennsylvania a 
company has prepared a set of instr 
follows: j 

“English coal is more like our an 
is less disagreeable to burn than bitumi 
not clinker and cokes very little. It 1 
draft and therefore, a little more a 

“Build the fire the same way. 
building a hard coal fire, using sa 
for hard coal. Do not put on as.m 
first. Be careful in shaking grates as 
shakes down very seasily and has only 
third the ash hard coal has. ODS 

“Allow your fire to burn up so 
a good bed of hot coals, cover san 
coal and allow to burn with damper 
till gases have burned off—this a 
longer than it does with hard ¢ 
dampers up except damper in s 
this one-third open. 
* “Open dampers and allow firedt 
minutes before shaking, pentlyoghah 
can just see a dull red in ash pit. Pus! 
under fire and just crack the. SHR 
put on more coal the same as ¥Qu 
leave alone until burned. 

“The burning of English coal will 
little more attention than hard coal.” — 4 


s tember 30, 1922 
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Vasmincton, D. C., Sept. 27—The following reg- 
«| ions, relative to the designation of bituminous coal- 
lucing districts, which will be observed as units in 
Hes of the Federal Fuel Distributor, and out- 
lig certain data required to be furnished daily by 
joft coal producers, was issued today by Fuel Dis- 
ti ator iGek. opens: 
_|or executive purposes, -and in order to facilitate 
tl (prompt and equitable distribution of bituminous 
c|, the following “producing districts” are hereby 
d)gnated and established, each to be under the man- 
ment and direction of a District Representative 
‘he Federal Fuel Administrator, to be by me here- 
r appointed and delegated: 
istrict No. 1: Embracing the State of Alabama, 
y\t headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 
_\ istrict No. 2: Embracing the State of Tennessee, 
x) headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn. 
\ istrict No. 3: Embracing the State of Virginia, 
yi headquarters at Norton, Va. 
_listrict No. 4: Embracing all of the State of Ken- 
ti y east of the 85th Meridian, with headquarters at 
‘innati, Ohio. 
_\istrict No. 5: Embracing all of the State of Ken- 
ty west of the 85th Meridian, with headquarters 
a ouisville, Ky. 
: istrict No. 6: 
4 Gulf, Pocahontas, and Tug River districts in the 
Sle of West Virginia, with headquarters at Blue- 
fi lr W. Va. 
_listrict No. 7: Embracing the Kanawha, Logan, 
a| Kenova and Thacker districts in the State of 
Wit Virginia, with headquarters at Charleston, W. 
VW ; 


— 








Embracing the New River, Wind- 





hee ‘No. 8: Embracing the Fairmont, Coal & 
e and Upper Potomac districts in the State of 
t Virginia, with all other districts in said State 
)| heretofore above included, and all districts in the 
/2 of Maryland, with headquarters at Fairmont, 
Va. 

istrict No. 9: Embracing the central and Somer- 
liane in the State of Pennsylvania on the Balti- 
e & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Buffalo, Rochester & 
bokeh; Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, Buf- 
fe| & Susquehanna, New York Central, and Erie 














‘strict No. 10: Embracing all of Westmoreland, 
‘tte, Washington, and Greene counties in the State 
»ennsylvania, the whole of the Ligonier Valley 


nlite State of Pennsylvania along the west bank of 
+| Monongahela River on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
w| headquarters at Greensburg, Pa. 

strict No. 11: Embracing the Pittsburgh dis- 
) and all other districts in the State of Pennsyl- 
1 not heretofore above included, with headquar- 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fuel Distributor Calls for Price Data 





I ate. Spens Issues Order Dividing Country Into 17 Bituminous Districts and 
Hi} Requiring Operators to File Daily Reports of Sales. 





District No. 12: Embracing the State of Ohio, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 

District No. 13: Embracing the State of Indiana, 
with headquarters at Evansville, Ind. 

District No. r4: Embracing the Rock Island, 
Northern, Wilmington, Fulton-Peoria, Danville, and 
Central Illinois districts in the State of Illinois, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ill. 

Instrict No. 15: Embracing all the Franklin, Wil- 
liamson and Saline counties in the State of Illinois, 
the Belleville and Mt. Olive districts in the said State, 
and all other districts in Illinois not heretofore above 
included, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

District No. 16: Embracing the States of Iowa, 
Montana, and North Dakota, reporting to C. T. 
White, Assistant Federal Fuel Distributor, State 
Capitol Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

District No. 17: Embracing all of the United 
States west of the Mississippi River, except the States 
of Iowa, Montana, and North Dakota, reporting di- 
rectly to the Federal Fuel Distributor at Washington, 
Dae 


Data That Must Be Supplied. 


Each and every producer of bituminous coal en- 
gaged in the mining and production thereof at any 
place in any of the above-designated producing dis- 
tricts shall daily, until further order, mail to the Dis- 
trict Representative of the Federal Fuel Distributor 
in the district in which such coal shall be produced, 
a written statement or report, signed by such pro- 
ducer, or producers, or by his, their, or its duly au- 
thorized representative, setting forth fully and spe- 
cifically the following information as to all shipments 
of bituminous coal made during the previous day: 

(a) The total number of carloads of each class or 
grade and size. 

(b) Names and addresses of consignees, with car 
numbers and initials, destinations and amount of each 
class or grade and size of coal shipped to each con- 
signee. 

(c) As to each shipment, 
f. o. b. mine as contracted for, charged and or re- 
ceived for each grade of coal shipped. In the case 
of coal sold at a delivered price at destination, the 
destination price, less transportation cost, shall be 
used as the mine basis. 

(d) A designation of such of said shipments as 
shall have been made under time (or period) con- 
tracts for periods of more than one month’s duration. 

Until announcement shall be made by me of the 
persons who shall by me be appointed and delegated 
as District Representatives, all reports above pre- 
scribed shall be mailed to the Federal Fuel Distributor 
at No. 718—18th street, N. Y., Washington, D. C. 

C. E. Spens, 
Federal Fuel Distributor. 


the prices or prices 
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Giut of Imports at Boston. 


‘STON, Sept. 28.—The demurrage situation in 
on harbor is still the cause of much anxiety to 
j ouyers of British coal here. The congestion is 
i ically as bad as it was a week ago, though furi- 
tiaste is being made to unload. 

ly over half a million tons of British bitu- 

us has arrived and the stream continues. Some- 
E cs 24,000 and 30,000 tons have been ar- 

ily and where to place the motley array of 

IE steamers and huge freighters is a problem to 
sort authorities. 

of the waiting boats which cannot be taken 
‘of by the very inadequate facilities of the harbor, 
‘dy have from 10 to 14 days’ demurrage charges 
ed against them, and charterers or consignees 
| pay anywhere from $300 to $700 a day. It is 
Hk that there are at least two dozen ships 
n ‘on the way to Boston with cargoes ranging from 
. 8,000 tons aboard. 


Too Many Jobbers Some Places? 


A question was recently asked in regard to the 
number of soft coal jobbing houses in certain 
cities. 

It was stated that despite all that has been 
advanced in regard to the necessity of the jobber 
it appears that the trade is rather overcrowded 
in some places, at least, so that some interests 
are obliged to work on a sort of one-horse basis and 
there is not much business for those who are in what 
the baseball fans call the second division. 

Detroit and Buffalo were mentioned as having 
a particularly large number of jobbing houses of 
the smaller sort. Is this statement well founded, 
is it true that based on tonnage handled in these 
cities, they have more than their due proportion 
of toiddlemen, as distinguished from mine agents 
and colliery owners? 

We would be pleased to hear from those who 
are well posted with reference to this matter. 


ing in a supply of coal for the winter. 
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NEW JERSEY SITUATION 


Paterson Getting Good Supplies of Hard Coal 
—Very Little Bituminous Handled. 


With the strike of 1922 passing into history, the 
New Jersey retailer finds himself largely dependent 
on railroad efficiency. In many cases today it is either 
a feast or a famine. Mines may be producing at top 
speed, but it is up to the carriers as to whether the 
retail dealer and consuming public get their coal 
promptly. 

Take Paterson, for example. 
show existing conditions: 


Remarks of dealers 


“The company is putting out piles of coal! If it 
continues to come like it has this past week we will 
be caught up by December Ist.” “Biggest shipments 
since before the war.” “We ate getting all we can 
handle and are hiring extra trucks.’ “Unable to 
handle any soft coal, because our equipment is all 
working full time on hard.” These are representa- 
tive remarks of dealers with D., L. & W. connections. 


Paterson dealers are unable to do anything with 
bituminous in place of domestic anthracite as yet. 
Until the shortage becomes acute, they feel that it will 
be extremely difficult to get their trade to try soft 
coal as a substitute. 


Situation at Newark. 


Newark is reported as being inundated with steam 
sizes. No. 1 buckwheat, which independents were 
asking $5.75 to $7 for when mining Was first resumed, 
was said by one dealer to be going begging at $4.50. 
He said that there probably appeared to be more ton- 
nage than there is because a number of consumers 
have gone over to soft coal—high anthracite prices 
drove them to it. Of all the railroads serving New- 
ark, the D.. L. & W. again comes to the fore. Cars 
of coal are dumped at once and immediately returned 
to the mines for more. The Lehigh Valley is also 
reported as shipping in coal fairly well. 


Best independent price for the domestics was $9.50 
for egg, stove and nut on the Pennsylvania R. R. 


Mr. Blondel of Montclair reports an early shipment 
from the mines, his first tonnage starting on the 13th 
of this month. 


Stephen J. Speer, of Caldwell, has made the most 
of the last few months’ period of emptiness. He has 
painted all his trucks and wagons, gotten his equip- 
ment into the pink of condition, repaired his trestle, 
and has increased the capacity of his yard by 300 
tons. He says that his big problem now is to find 
something to fill it up with at a price somewhat less 
than certain nervy independents are asking. He 
figures that it will be January or February before a 
coal shortage will be felt. 

There was a feeling during the strike that the rail- 
roads would make their long-haul and Lake shipments 
first, and it would be some little time before shipments 
would begin to this territory. But the present policy 
seems to be the reverse. There is some apprehension 
now that as soon as the short-haul points are filled 
temporarily, tonnage will disappear in the direction of 
New England and the West. 





Wise Alecks? 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 28.—Condemnation of operators 
appears to be the by-word in industrial buyers’ offices 
when the coal situation is discussed. “The coal opera- 
tors are seeking too much profit,” the purchasing agent 
of one plant having quite a few boilers, said. “We 
are buying only for our immediate needs. We believe 
the price of coal will come down, so there is no neces- 
sity of buying much more ahead than a few weeks.” 


“Tf all coal consumers followed the example of 
Henry Ford, coal prices would be more reasonable,” 
said the secretary of a large steel plant, who, how- 
ever, does not buy the coal. “A general buyers’ strike 
for a few weeks will bring down the prices.” 

John Brown, who lives on every street, is not lay- 
“Tf I get stuck 
I’ll use gas. I'll take a chance on getting my coal 
cheaper later on.” 
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Conrad E. Spens, vice-president of the Chicago, 


Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., has been 
appointed Federal Fuel Distributor under the new 
coal distribution and price-control law. The ap- 
pointment was made by President Harding on 
September 22nd, shortly after he signed the bill. 

On the same day the President signed the 
Borah-Winslow bill, providing for a fact-finding 
commission to investigate the coal trade. 

Donald D. Conn, of Minneapolis, has been ap- 


pointed Assistant Federal Fuel Distributor by 
Mr. Spens. 
C. J. Hepburn, of Philadelphia, has been re- 


tained as general counsel for the Federal Fuel 
Distributor, and F. R. Wadleigh, of Princeton, 
N. J., chief of the coal division of the Commerce 
Department, will also be associated with the 
Washington office, Mr. Spens announced. 

C. P. White will represent the Federal Dis- 
tributor at St. Paul in connection with the North- 
west fuel situation, while H. M. Grigg will con- 
tinue at Cleveland in charge of the permits for 
priorities on coal movement to the Lakes. 


Considered a Transportation Problem. 


In announcing Mr. Spens’ appointment it was 
explained that a railroad man was chosen as fuel 
distributor because the administration felt that the 
coal problem is a problem of transportation rather 
than production, and for this reason especially 
requires transportation experience in its solution. 
He was chief of the transportation of the Food 
\dministration during the war. 

Mr. Spens has. been granted a 60-day furlough 
by the C., B. & O. to undertake this work, which 
was performed by Henry C. Spencer before the 
into effect. Mr. Spencer has re- 


new law went 
president of the Fruit 


sumed his duties as 
Growers’ Express. 

In a letter of instructions to the new fuel dis- 
tributor President Harding advised a solution of 
the nation’s coal problems by “co-operation 
rather than by regulation.” and Mr. Spens de- 
clared that if the united action of all carriers 
could be obtained the danger of a fuel famine 
would disappear within the next thirty days. 

In the matter of a commission to study the 
bituminous trade, it was stated that the members 
would be appointed shortly and would include at 
least one operator and one miner or labor leader. 
30th sides were asked to submit a list of names 
for the President to make selections from. 


Harding Opposed to Price Fixing. 


In notifying Mr. Spens of his appointment as 
Federal Fuel Distributor, President Harding 
said: 

“The Federal Government is loathe to under- 
take to fix definite prices for coal, because of the 
objectionable character of such intervention in 
peace times, because of the difficulty in arriving 
at fair prices without giving undue favor to some 
and loss to others, and also because of the in- 
completeness of an authority which is only sup- 
plementary to state action. On the other hand, 
I wish you to set up such agencies as will vigor- 
ously follow up individuals using facilities of in- 
terstate commerce who are exacting extortion, 
as defined in the act, in order that we may have 
relief from such practices, at the earliest moment. 

“T trust that the measures initiated to secure 
co-operation of the responsible coal operators and 
dealers can be made effective in prevention of 
such profiteering. Likewise, the organization 
started among the consuming community to co- 
operate by delayed purchasing of reserves until 
transportation increases will aid in restoration of 
normal prices and distribution. y 

“Tt would be far more agreeable to our national 


Conrad E. Spens Appointed Fuel Distributor 


Vice-President of C., B. & QO. RR. Assumes Duties Under New Coal Regulation Law— 


President Will Soon Name Fact Finding Commission. 
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sense to solve these matters by co-operation rather 
than by regulation, and I trust you will find that 
all elements in the community will join with you 
in this purpose.” 


Spens Asks Buyers Not to Stock Up. 


Upon assuming the duties of his new office 
Mr. Spens issued a statement in which he said: 

“The coal production capacity of the country 
is ample to meet all demands. The immediate 
problem is transportation, and this demand on the 
railroads for abnormal transportation of coal, due 
to the miners’ strike, comes at a time when, for 
well known reasons, the physical capacity of the 
railroads is sub-normal, and at a time when the 
offerings of tonnage of all character are great. 

“We understand, however, that the railroad sit- 
uation is daily improving, and feel confident that 
the carriers are exerting, and will continue to 
exert, extraordinary efforts, so that what other- 
wise might become a serious situation will be 
avoided. The result of concerted action during 
the next 30 days on part of all carriers—not only 
the carriers that originate the coal, but also car- 
riers that participate in the haul of loads and 
empties—will, we feel sure, serve to ameliorate 
the present apprehension of the Administration, 
as well as of the public. 

“The co-operation of the consumer is practical- 
ly as important as that of the carrier. At the re- 
quest of the Administration, Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has addressed American industries, 
commercial and trade organizations, urging that 
purchases of coal under present conditions be 
confined closely to current needs, and that there 
be no accumulation of stocks of coal moving 
under contract or otherwise. I would like to add 
my appeal to that of Mr. Barnes, but will direct 
my appeal not only to the ‘industrial’ consumer, 
but also to the ‘domestic’ consumer. 


Promises Enough Coal for Current Use. 


“Sufficient coal can be moved for current con- 
sumption, but sufficient coal cannot be moved 
within the immediate future to equalize the deficit 
that obtains and provide a surplus above imme- 
diate needs. The inconvenience of frequent pur- 
chases is small compared with the distress that 
might be suffered by an unequal distribution due 
to exaggerated anxiety or lack of neighborly con- 
sideration. 

“Tf all consumers of coal—whether domestic or 
industrial—will calmly consider this appeal and 
will co-operate as suggested, not only will their 
current needs be taken care of, but the result will 
be reflected quickly in the price of coal, which, 
today in many sections of the country manifestly 
exceeds a fair profit basis. 

“The administration is not suggesting that the 
operator in coal shall sell his coal at cost. Nor is 
it suggesting that he shall sell his coal at less 
than cost. The administration is, however, in- 
dicating, and the present act of Congress con- 
templates that he shall sell his coal on a basis that 
will not yield an abnormal profit; in other words, 
that he shall not take an undue advantage of the 
present unfortunate economic situation. 

“Many coal operators are co-operating in a 
splendid manner. Regretfully, I must add that 
there are some who are not. Is it asking too 
much that, during these critical times, untoward 
speculation in an important necessity to comfort 
—to life itself—must cease, and that there be only 
legitimate merchandising, based on American 
standards of fair play?” 


Retail price of anthracite coal at Plainfield, N. J., 
with exception of pea, is $13.25 a ton. 


September 30, 1¢ 








J. G. SMYTH BURIED — 


Official of Consolidation Coal 


Interred at Fairmont. 


Late 


Fairmont, W. Va., Sept. 28—The remains 
Captain John Gordon Smyth, general mana 


‘of the Elkhorn Division, Consolidation Coal ( 


were laid at rest on Monday afternoon in Wo 
lawn Cemetery, Fairmont. The body arri 
on Sunday from Jenkins, Ky., where Capt 
Smyth lost his life in a slate fall in the mine 
the Buckfield Coal Co. It was accompanied 
a guard of honor from the Masonic lodge 
Jenkins. 


- 





1 


While in Fairmont, Capt. Smyth was 1 
active in Masonic circles and was one of 
leading cfficers in the local lodge when tra 
ferred. | 

He was forty-five years old and went with 
Fairmont Coal Co. in 1901 as a mining engin 
under R. J. Jones, chief engineer. After seve 
years he was made assistant chief engineer 
then chief engineer of the West Virginia Divis 

In 1902 he went to the Maryland Division 
the Consolidation Coal Co., and was later n 
chief engineer of the West Virginia Divisi 
which position he held until 1908, when he ¥ 
transferred to Kentucky to supervise the dev 
ment of new mines. a 

In 1913 Mr. Smyth was brought back to F 
mont as chief engineer of all divisions, a posit 
which he held until 1918, when he went ae 
service, having charge of the erection of amm 
tion plants and other projects on the Pac 
Coast. After the close of the war he returned 
Fairmont and was soon transferred to Jenki 
Ky., as general manager of the Elkhorn Divisi 


> 
am 
Tue Late CApTaIn JOHN | 





Freight rates on coal in South Dakota have b 
reduced from Lake Superior to stations west of 
Missouri River. " |) 

td 
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Growth of Population Not Always a Help 





Some of the Largest and Most Progressive Cities in the Country Are Not Good 
Patrons of the Retail Coalman. 


The modern era in the retail coal trade extends 
further back than 1870. At that time the 
‘gual tonnage of anthracite shipments was 
182,191 gross tons and the annual tonnage of 
‘uminous was 17,371,305 net tons. Coal was only 
‘mmencing to come into general use for domestic 
‘rposes outside of the coal fields and vicinity 
d outside of the larger cities. In many other 
aces utilization of the wood supply was pre- 
eee for cheapness and as a matter of custom 
th the people at large. 

‘Since: then there has been a great increase in 
nnage and a wonderful change in the relative 
se of the cities of the United States, yet it is a 
range feature, not without its influence on the 
tail coal business, that the principal growth of 
pulation, proportionately considered, has been 
those cities which, because of their natural gas 
pply or because of climatic conditions, mean but 


tle to the coalman. 
| Gas a Great Limiting Factor. 


In fact, gas must be accounted one of the 
eat drawbacks to the retail coal trade. Just 
oil has quietly secured a foothold that’ has 
‘ected the wholesale trade seriously in some 
ses, so has gas affected the retail trade. In the 
st fifty years, while great progress in coal selling 
's been made, this fuel has had to encounter at 
| points of importance competition not only from 
tural gas but from artificial gas, increase in use 
which has been one of the great features of the 
st generation. 

Beginning about 1885, it has come into very gen- 
al use and current consumption of both sorts of 
s for heating, cooking, etc., may be estimated at 
ur hundred billion cubic feet annually. Practi- 
lly all cities are large users of gas for domestic 
(rposes and oil stoves have made great strides in 
‘pularity in country districts. — 

The twenty cities of the United States which 
ve shown the greatest degree of growth are 
ecified i in the tabulation below: 


Cities of Greatest Growth. 





ity | 1870 1920 » Gain Per Cent 

5 anedles, (C2) Boreas 5,728 576,573 570,645 9,890 
Uuthg Minn. ~........ 3,131 98,917 95,786 3,059 
flemeOre. 5.6... 8,293 258,288 249,995 3,014 
attle, Wash. i007 315,312 314,205 2.838 
nneapolis, Minn..... 13,066 380,582 367,516 2,812 
TOMMEORIO! 4...0-5- 5... 10,005 208,435 198,429 1,983 
Klan Cal, ..g...... 10,500 216,261 205,761 1,959 
MEMMICH, ..60.2 2... 5,386 91,599 86,213 1,600 
ungstown, Ohio 8,075 132,358 124,283 1,539 
MWEMMIpLeEXAS ....... 9,382 138,279 128,897 1,373 
sksonville, Fla. ...... 6,912 91,558 84,646 1.224 
n Antonio, Texas.... 12,256 161,379 149,123 1,216 
‘troit, Mich. 79,577 993,678 914,101 1,100 
iabaeeNeD, ......... 16,083 191.601 175,518 1,091 
Pani, Minn........ 20,030 234,098 214,668 1,071 
S Moines, TIowa..... 12,035 126,458 114,433 950 
msas City, Mo....... 32,260 324,410 292,150 900 
ee NESE SY sess 14,685 93,091 78,306 533 
hoo. (ea 21,789 200,616 178,827 820 
ie ete City, Utah... 12,854 118,110 105,256 818 


It may well be regarded a singular fact that 
these twenty places no less than eleven mean 
actically nothing to the coal trade, particularly 
e retail coal trade. 


Los Angeles, of course, is renowned for its 
mate. Little coal is necessary and oil and 
tificial gas figure largely. Portland, Seattle and 
akland, are three other Pacific coast cities 
here mild climatic conditions render the house- 
Id use of coal small. 


Akron and Youngstown are, of course, great 
tural gas places. Houston, Jacksonville, San 
atonio and Atlanta are in the Sunny ‘South. 
qe three former places at least are poor proposi- 
ms for the retail coal man. 

. ; Some Good Coal Towns. 

Vine of the cities are all O. K. from a coal 
ndpoint. Duluth, Minneapolis, and St. Paul; 
int and Detroit; Omaha, Kansas City and Salt 


: 
ie 





Lake City, they have all shown a good degree of 
growth and the proposition works out just about 
half and half, something like 2,300,000 increase of 
population being recorded in good coal towns 
and about the same amount in places where coal 
is at a discount, but how much better it would 
have been if there had been an increased demand 
for coal uniformly through the list? 


Anthracite Losing Ground Relatively. 


Relative to the situation in Detroit, the city of 
largest actual growth in this group, one of the 
largest dealers in that city writes us as follows: 

“For many years the retail dealers in 

Detroit have not been able to obtain enough 
anthracite to supply their customers, result- 
ing in the use of other fuels, such as coke, 
oil and smokeless coal as_ substitutes. 
Think this is the general condition all over 
the West. As the West grows, the anthra- 
cite production can not keep pace with it, 
and probably never will, so that other 
methods of heating must be supplied.” 

Passing beyond these cities of such extraordi- 
nary growth we come to another class of cities 
which show large but at the same time more 
moderate growth. This may be taken as the 
medium group, even though such a city as 
Chicago heads the list: 


Cities of Medium Growth. 





City 1870 1920 Gain Per Cent 
Chicagos)” Ilya 298,977 2, La 705 2,402,728 805 
Waterbury, Conn. paren LOLSZ6 715 80, 889 747 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 16,507 137 634 121,127 33 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 98,829 796,841 698,012 706 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 11,026 88,723 77,697 704 
Toledo, Ohio else ol S84. 243,164 211,580 669 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 31,274 237,031 205,757 657 
Pridgeport, Conn. ..... 18,969 143,355 123,386 656 
Indianapolis. Ind...... 48,244 314,194 265,950 551 

enueritGole seaman 4,759 256,491 251,732 529 
Nenfoll Waa enmacc. 19,229 115,777 96,548 502 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 71,440 457,147 355,707 497 
Camden, N. lie -«» 20,045 116,309 96,264 480 
New Bedford, Mass. ne 21,320 121,217 99,897 468 
Trenton, N. J... 7 22,874 119,289 96,415 421 
Payton) Ohio! interne. 0.73 152,559 122,186 400 
Springfield, _ Mass Sheretece 26,703 129,614 102,911 385 
Brooklvns Ne Mio..ce oa 419,921 2,081,356 1,598,435 380 
Erie, Pa. Bidimcd pe leomi erate 19.646 93,372 73,726 375 
Rochester, Ny Vine sace 62,386 295,750 233,464 373 
Elizabeth, N. os ape Ye x 95,783 74,951 359 
Nashville, Tenn, ...... 118,342 92,477 357 
Fali River, Mass. 120,485 93,719 350 
Worcester, Mass, 179,754 138,649 334 
Buffalo; ING VY onde. cris ‘ 506,775 386,061 329 
RittsburghysPa,, cee 139,256 588.343 449.087 322 
Paterson.) GN@aaiy ee 135,875 102.296 304 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 162,351 122,125 303 
Syracusewunlos Yaccside 05 171,717 128.666 298 
Newark: GN Joe See oes 105,059 414,524 309,465 295 
SICLAMTOS age pray ieee 34,092 137,783 102,691 292 


It will be seen that only six cities of this 
group have been notably affected by the use of 
gas, Cleveland, Toledo and Columbus, Indianapo- 
lis, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. There has been an 
increase of population amounting to 2,214,006 
or thereabouts in those cities, while the others, 25 
in number, show a gain of more than seven mil- 
lion. In such places the increase in the retail coal 
trade must have been very large. 


Natural Gas Failing. 


A large firm in Buffalo writes us as follows: 
“We think the tonnage has approximately 
doubled in the last fifteen years. The gas 
supply has not been sufficient to keep up 
with the increase in population, so that in 
the winter time gas is almost prohibitive 
except in hot water heaters and kitchen 
stoves. The gas is getting less and less 
each year, consequently the retail tonnage 

is increasing proportionately.” 

From Pittsburgh we have a note stating that 
a great deal of gas is being consumed in this com- 
munity as well as power which is purchased from 
large power companies, 

A well known coal man of Cleveland writes us 
as follows relative to the situation in that city: 


“Before natural gas became generally used 
the annual tonnage of anthracite in Cleve- 
land ran as high as 175,000 to 200,000 tons. 
The city at that time, as near as I can re- 
call, ran about 300,000 population. Today 
it is probably a million, yet on account of 
the general use of natural gas, which has 
cut down the consumption of anthracite in 
furnaces, and base-burners in household con- 
sumption, the tonnage for the past year, 
even with the increase in population, has not 
exceeded 75,000 tons. 

“However, the prospects are now that 
there will not be sufficient natural gas to 
more than take care of household domestic 
cooking, which will mean a big increase in 
the demand for anthracite tonnage, particu- 
larly furnace size. 

“On account of the suspension in mining, 
I do not see how the increase in tonnage, 
occasioned by the failure of natural gas, 
can be taken care of.” 

We have received the following letter from a 
prominent dealer at Rochester: 

“There are a very large number of gas 
ranges used for cooking in this city, but 
how much that has displaced anthracite I 
am unable to say. I cannot see, however, 
that the gas range has increased our popula- 
tion one bit, as it may have done in Buf- 


falo, any more than I believe that the 
electric lights have increased our popula- 
tion. 3 

“Rochester has had a _ good, steady, 


healthy growth, but nothing like Cleveland 
or Detroit and for obvious reasons. I think 
our growth in anthracite tonnage has been 
gradual and steady and probably all that 
could be expected with artificial gas and 
coke competition.” 


Cities of Slow Growth. 


The twenty large cities of most moderate 
growth, as shown by the figures of 1870 and 1920 
are as follows: 


City 1870 1920 Gain Per Cent 


New York, No Y....1,478,103 5,670,048 4,141,945 280: 
Harttord.. Conn. ~..¢)° 372180 138,036 100,856 271 
ersevaCity, Nv Jico.ce esoo4e 298,103 215,557 261 
Wilmington, Del. .... 30,841 110,168 79,327 257 
Eaysines Wass: | dee 28,233 99,148 70,915 251 
Providence, R. I 68,904 237,595 168,691 244 
Richmond, Va. . 51,038 171,667 120,629 236 
Sar Francisco, Cal. 149,473 506,676 357,203 235 
Wiican Nie Yureseiteac 28,804 94,156 65,352 226 
Lawrence, Mass. .... 28,921 94,270 65,349 225 
Reading, Pa. «sacle 33,930 107,784 73,854 217 
Cambridge, Mass 39,634 109,694 70,960 176 
Lowell, Mass. ... 40,928 112,759 71,831 175 
Boston, Mass. ....-.. 250,526 748,060: 497,534 198 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 267,354 733,826 466,472 174 
Philadelphia, Pa. 674,022 1,823,779 1,149,757 170 
Lovisville,. Ky. ssi. 100,753 234,891 134,138 133: 
New Orleans, La.... 191,418 387,219 195,801 192° 
Cincinnati, Ohio 216,239 401,247 185,008 80 
Alhatiys® IN. Yaiseade 69,422 113,344 43,922 63 
These illustrate the old saying that “Great 


bodies move slowly,” a number of the largest 
cities in the country being found in this class. 
In this group are only two places, San Francisco 
and New Orleans with a total growth of 552,000, 
which are not good coal towns. There has been 
a gain of more than 7,500,000 in the other places. 

There is something in the way of supplementary 
data to be added to the above tabulations, for 
certain cities were so small in 1870 that they were 
not reported in the lists of cities shown in the 
census of that year, such as for instance, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Dallas, Texas. These first ap- 
peared in the city list in 1880, and from that time 
to 1920 Birmingham increased from 3,086 to 
178,806, a gain of 5694 per cent; and Dallas in- 
creased from 10,358 to 158,976, a gain of 1434 per 
cent. 

Curiously enough, New Haven, Conn., was not 
reported as a separate city prior to 1890, the 
population being included in the township of New 
Haven. In the past thirty years its population has 
grown from 81,298 to 162,537, a gain of something 
more than 99 per cent. 

Some other places that are of large recent 
growth are Spokane, Wash., which from 1890 in- 
creased from 19,922 to 104,437, or 465.8 per cent; 
Oklahoma City increased from 4,151 to 91,295, 
or 2178.6 per cent, and Tacoma, Wash., increased 
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from 36,006 to 96,967, or 169.3 per cent. 
of these are good coal burning towns. 

For certain other cities information data for 
1880 are available such as, for instance, Kansas 
City, Kan., which from 1880 increased from 3,200 
to 101,177, or 3265.9 per cent; Fort Worth, Texas, 
increased from 6,663 to 106,482, or 1663.6 per cent, 
and Yonkers, N. Y., increased_ from 18,892 to 
100,176, or 451.5 per cent. 

In this case the first named city is a good place 
for retail trade in soft coal, and the last one is 
a fairly good town for anthracite trade, although 
the fact that so large a part of the population 
lives under metropolis conditions in multi-family 
houses, reduces the per capita consumption very 
much, 

The conclusion to be drawn from all the above 
array of facts is that a very large part of the 
growth of the country, having been in the South 
and West, where adverse circumstances prevail, 
has not been of much value to the retail coal men. 
His field has not grown as have certain other 
lines of business activity. Yet so far as anthracite 
is concerned it has grown enough. In later years 
even five per cent more business for the domestic 
sizes could scarcely have been accommodated. 


None 


RAILROADS LACK ENGINES 


Shortage of Motive Power Is at the Bottom 
of Car Troubles 


A statement given out by the Association of 
Railway Executives says that for the first time 
since November, 1920, the surplus of freight cars 
has virtually disappeared. 

On September 8th there were only 43,168 idle 
freight cars of all types, or 27,287 less than on 
August 3lst. At the same time there were re- 
quests from shippers for 67,899 cars which could 
not be complied with just at that time. This was 
9,229 cars more than on August 3lst. 

Surplus coal cars numbered 34,685 on September 
8th, a reduction of 19,881 since August 31st, while 
unfilled orders for coal cars on that date totaled 
18,554 cars. 

The surplus is in certain sections of the country 
where there is not an urgent demand for coal at 
this time. Railroads serving the principal 
bituminous fields are short of cars, or at least 
they have not endugh locomotives in good re- 
pair to keep their lines from becoming congested, 
and congestion is usually at the bottom of car 
shortage as experienced in the coal fields. 

In railroad circles it was said this week that 
the car shortage was giving comparatively little 
concern as compared with the need for more 
locomotives to move the congestion of freight 
that is clogging.up practically every railroad in 
the country. With more motive power available, 
the railroad officials said, they could easily secure 
a turnover of freight and coal cars that would 
tend to nullify the car shortage, or at least pre- 
vent it from assuming the large proportions that 
now seem inevitable. 

Railroad officials report that the number of cars 
loaded, but not moved to distination on the rail- 
roads of the country, is the largest in the history 
of the carriers. This condition, they assert, will 
tend to carry the car shortage over a long period. 

When traffic was at its lowest ebb, in April of 
last year, the railroads reported 507,427 idle 
freight cars. 





Fred W. B. Coleman, of Minneapolis, has been con- 
firmed as U. S. minister to the Republics of Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. He leaves at once for the new 
post and will be stationed at Riga. Mr. Coleman was 
for years connected with the City Fuel Co., of Min- 
neapolis. He represented American capital interested 
in coal mines in Spitzbergen and spent two summers 
in that region in 1915 and 1916. 


On Monday of this week, 38,804 cars of bitumi- 
nous coal were loaded at the mines, according to the 
American Railway Association. Anthracite loadings 
on that day were 5,942 cars. 





DEATH OF L. E. TIERNEY 


Prominent West Virginia Operator and Polit- 
ical Leader Passes Away. 


Colonel Laurence E. Tierney, one of the lead- 
ing coal operators of southern West Virginia, 
died at his home in Powhatan on September 21st, 
following a stroke of apoplexy the day before. He 
had been in failing health for more than two years. 

Colonel Tierney was born at Shenandoah, Pa., 
in 1860. He worked in the anthracite mines dur- 
ing his boyhood, afterwards taking a course at 
Villanova College, in Delaware County, Pa., from 
which he graduated in 1882, with the degree of 
bachelor of science. 

In 1883 he took a post-graduate course at 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., and 
in 1886 accepted the position of assistant mining 
engineer for the Flat Top Land Trust, being the 
pioneer engineer in the work of accurately locat- 
ing the Pocahontas or No. 3 vein in the Elkhorn 
Valley. 

In the summer of 1889 he was made general 
manager of the Powhatan Coal & Coke Co.; in 
March, 1891, he accepted the position of general 
manager of the Lynchburg Coal & Coke Co.; in 
May, 1892, he became general manager of the 
Eureka Coal & Coke Co., and in 1893 was elected 
vice-president of the same company. On June 1, 
1893, he took charge as general manager of the 
Elk Ridge Coal & Coke Co., and was elected 
secretary, treasurer and general manager of the 
same company on May 26, 1896. 


Had Extensive Business Interests. 

At the time of his death Colonel Tierney was 
affiliated with the following coal companies: 
President and general manager of the Lynchburg 
Coal & Coke Co., Kyle; president and general 
manager of the Eureka Coal & Coke Co., Eck: 
man; president and treasurer of the Laurence E: 
Tierney Fuel Co., of Powhatan; president and 
treasurer of the Tierney Mining Co., Stone, Ky.; 
secretary and treasurer of the Tierney Coal Co., 
Powhatan; president of the Mohawk Coal & 
Coke Co., Mohawk; vice-president of the Mohawk 
Land Co., Welch; vice-president, treasurer and 
general manager of the Powhatan Coal & Coke 
Co,, Powhatan; secretary-treasurer and _ general 
manager of the Elk Ridge Coal & Coke Co, 
Northfork. 

In addition to his connection with the coal in- 
dustry of southern West Virginia, Colonel Tierney 
was interested in a number of other’ business 
enterprises in that section. He was president of 
the Flat Top National Bank, of Bluefield; presi- 
dent of the Northfork’ Realty Co., and was a 
stockholder in the Bluefield Supply Co., and 
many other concerns. 

Colonel Tierney was a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, and was one 
of the Democratic leaders in southern West Vir- 
ginia. He was a delegate to the Chicago conven- 
tion that nominated William Jennings Bryan for 
the Presidency in 1896. He served as a member of the 
staff of ex-Governor William A. MacCorkle 





New Jersey State Fuel Commisssion on the 27th 
warned dealers throughout New Jersey that vigorous 
action would be taken against profiteers. The Com- 
mission’s agreement with Pennsylvania and Federal 
coal authorities will be enforced, it is stated, when 
information is received of charges in excess of those 
fixed in Governor Edwards’ recent proclamation, 
unless justification can be shown. 








Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 





Foreign——_, 

Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
August25/ ne hee eee 21,300 15,132 
August:1Z. caja erent 8,676 19,442 
August=19 2p arcdhas ae eee 21,844 24,229 
Ags tsZOP eee eee Oe/ ou 15,062 
Septémber 32 ace eeeee eee 893 16,736 
Septembeéf 98 on ee er ereeene 10,676 6,617 
Sentember 16” cue ean alert: 8,672 17,909 
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MERGER RUMOR DENIED > 


M. F. Burns Says That Recent Press Repo 
Are News to Him. | 


M. F. Burns, president of Burns ei | 
issued a statement denying a report that a 
with the Consumers Co., of Chicago, and 
large retail firms in other cities was cont empl 
His statement says: 


“Regarding recent articles in me | 
have to say that while I have heard from out 
sources some talk concerning such am idea, j 
news to me that it is being seriously consider 
and these articles are a revelation. 


“In the meantime these rumors, unless likely 
be consummated, are very injurious to Burns Br 
If newspapers roti take the trouble to lo 
over our annual report, which is available, befe 
writing such articles, they would find that - 
have no resources as mentioned. Since the fi 
of April we have lost considerable money, a 
our report was up to that date. It goes withe 
saying that with no coal to sell, and a compa 
tively large overhead, we could not very well 
making a great deal oF money. 


“So, I would recommend to the papers § 
before putting in any articles concerning g 
company, they refer to our annual report and t 
make inquiries at this office as to our earnit 
since that time. 


nor considered merging with other local distrib 
ing companies or companies in other - citic 
Rumors to that effect have no foundation.” 
A dispatch from Chicago ‘quotes Fred ft 
ham, president of the Consumers Co., as : 
it is true that the management of that od 
has informally discussed consolidation with 
Brothers, but no developments have resulte 
says the matter has not been under conside: 
recently and there are no prospects of furth 
discussion in the immediate future, although 
believes that eventually the two ae | " 
merge. 


“Our Board of Directors has neither ‘i 


















. : 
Ford Contracts for Coal sori 


Work was resumed at the Ford plants in, 
troit and elsewhere toward the end of last w 
after a shutdown of four days because of alle 
inability to obtain coal at reasonable prices. 
cancellation of Service Order No. 23, va 
priority rights to coal moving to certain BS 
of consumers, is said to have made it. easie f 
the motor factories to obtain a regular supply | 
coal. In fact, it is believed in some quarters tt 
the Ford shutdown was one of the reasons i 
pelling the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
do away with the old arrangement and 
priority rights to all coal shipments: 


Lunsford, in charge of the Banner Fork 
interests and acting as an agent for Henry 
has signed a contract for a large tonnage | 
for the Detroit plant with the Amerneag Expo 
Inland Coal Corporation. 


“You can say that it was at the Hoove 
price, and that we now have ordered eno gh 
to run the plants for thirty days,” said Mr. | 
ford. “We are buying coal as fast as we can 
it at the prices we offer. By the end of th 
days, we hope to have enough to ring us 
definitely.” 








. 7——New England—— Other 
Cargo Bunker Coastwise 
183,051 3,116 104,358 
170,333 3,027 105,193 
149,375 8,316 131,210 
169,580 4,126 118,074 
198,600 4,836 143,620 
168,142 2752 ~* 110,510 
156,849 3,095 120,901 
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Fact that Government Has No Powers Except Those Specifically Granted by the 
States Makes New Coal Law of Doubtful Constitutionality. 











Ve recently published an article giving the 
ws of Alexander Miller, a New York lawyer 
| mine owner, regarding the new Federal coal 
‘ribution and price control law. Mr. Miller 
; of the opinion that the United ‘States 
yreme Court would probably pronounce the 
nslow-Cummins act unconstitutional if a test 
e were made of it. In further explanation of 
reasons for thinking so, Mr. Miller says: 

It should be borne in mind that the Federal 
vernment is one of restrictive powers. Under 
system of government, all power is basically 
ted in the people. Each State acts for the 
ple within that State. 

When the thirteen States adopted the Consti- 
on in 1787, they entered into a compact with 
h other and with the Federal Government 
1 created, giving over to the Federal Govern- 
it certain definite expressed powers, and plac- 
upon themselves certain restrictions definitely 
ressed in the Constitution. As each new 
te joined the Union, it became a party to that 
pact. 


Although it was clear that the Federal Gov- 


nent had only such powers as were expressly 
ated to it in the Federal Constitution, the 
y headed by Thomas Jefferson procured the 
ption of an amendment to dispel all doubt, 
ch amendment (the tenth) provides that the 
rers not delegated to the Federal Government 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by the Con- 
ition itself to the States, are reserved to the 
‘es and to the people. 


States Have Broader Power. 


\ State can pass any law that it pleases, pro- 
d the law is not expressly prohibited by (1) 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
es, and (2) the provisions of the Constitution 
he State. 

Nhen the Legislature of the State has passed 
w, the question is—Is this prohibited by the 
eral or State Constitution? 

Nhen Congress has passed a law, the question 
[s the power to pass this law expressly 
ited to Congress? 

t follows that a State can enact a great many 
sures for the welfare of its people, on which 
gress cannot act. This is important for busi- 
men to keep in mind and will tend to lessen 
* excitement when there is talk of the Federal 
ernment doing a great many things which it 
never validly do. For instance, a State may, 
le absence of a prohibition in the State Con- 
tion, go into-the business of mining and 
ng in coal; the Federal Government never 
d do this. 

« State may, for the purpose of conservinz 
rotecting the health, safety or morality of its 
le, pass any measure reasonably calculated 
roduce that end. This is within what is com- 
ly called ‘the police power’ of a State. 


A Legal View of Federal Regulation 












“The Courts will not interfere when the Legis- 
lature has declared an emergency existing which 
threatens the health or safety or morality or 
general welfare of the people, provided the means 
are adapted to and reasonably calculated to deal 
with the entergency. 


Government Has No Police Power. 


“But the Federal Government has no police 
power. There seems to be a prevalent notion that 
Congress can legislate on all matters appertain- 
ing to the general welfare of all the people of 
the United States. Congress can do no such 
thing. It can legislate only on the matters ex- 
pressly enumerated in the Eighth Section of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States. 


“The words ‘general welfare’ appear in the 
preamble to the Constitution, which gives Con- 
gress no power. The only other place where 
they appear is in the subdivision of that Eighth 
Section, which gives Congress the power to ‘lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises to 
pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States.’ 


“But this has been construed as a restriction 
on the purpose for which Congress can levy and 
collect taxes and not as granting any power to 
provide for the general welfare. For instance, 
Congress cannot levy a tax to do mission work 
in Java, because this would not be a tax to pro- 
vide for the common defense or general welfare 
of the United States. 


“Tn the constitutional convention, an effort was 
made to give Congress the power to legislate on 
matters of general welfare. It was proposed to 
empower Congress ‘to make laws binding on the 
people of the United States in all cases which 
may concern the common interests of the Union.’ 
But this was rejected and never has been the 
law. 


“Congress may have vast powers under the 
expressed provision authorizing it to enact war, 
or under that which authorizes it to establish 
post-offices and post-roads, or under that which 
gives it the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 


“Tt is quite evident that a State may enact a 
great many measures under its ‘police power,’ 
which may interfere with enactments of Congress 
made pursuant to the power to regulate interstate 
commerce. And just here is where the big clash 
has occurred. 


“It is not material to a consideration of the 
Winslow-Cummins act to go into this question 
of how far a State may go before it steps upon 
the province of the Federal Government in this 
regard. It is essential only to mention it for the 
purpose of bringing out the distinctive fields of 
the State and the Federal Government respec- 
tively.” 
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Dealers to Organize by Counties. 

Movement is under way, fostered by I. L. 
am, secretary of the Illinois and Wisconsin 
1 Coal Dealers’ Association, to organize the 
_¢oal men of Wisconsin into county organiza- 
having an organization for each county in the 
fo cooperate with the county representatives of 
tate Coal Committee. Letters have been sent 
ading retailers in Wisconsin and their replies 
i such organizations, either permanently or for 
‘fe of the State Distributing Committees, 

. Runyan has written to Mr. Pressentin, secre- 
‘of the State Coal Committee, indicating that 
{a is going to require the active assistance 
| concerned and suggesting an organization of 
vtail coal merchants in each county. He asked 


fp 





if the secretary of the Wisconsin State Coal Com- 
mittee would be in faver of such an organization. 

Mr. Pressentin replied stating that he was heartily 
in accord with suggestions made and believed it 
would be a step in the right direction, if a county 
organization could be effected of the retail coal mer- 
chants in each county in the state. Such an organi- 
zation is already in effect in Fond du Lac county 
and is working with perfect satisfaction. All re- 
quests for coal within the county are passed upon 
by a committee of three and if found to be in order, 
are sent to this office for attention. He believes it 
would be a good idea to take: this matter up with 
different dealers, in the various counties and he said, 
“you have the permission of the committee to quote 
us in saying that we welcome such cooperation.” 


LOWER PRICES UNLIKELY 





Factors Tending to Create Strong Bituminous 
Market for Some Time. 


Pilling & Co., of 120 Broadway, New York, 
are sending the following communication to their 
trade: 

“There are some consumers who tell us that 
they are going to wait till the price of coal comes 
down before they buy additional tonnage. 

“It is our own private opinion that coal prices 
will be very strong during the balance of the 
year. Thoughtful consideration of the following 
facts seems to prove conclusively the wisdom 
of our opinion: 

“1, The combined anthracite and bituminous 
coal strike has practically left the consumers bare 
of stock piles. This is true of households as well 
as industries. 

“2. The strike of railroad labor has most seri- 
ously hampered’ the movement of all classes of 
freight. The transportation tie-up this winter 
will undoubtedly be as complete as any yet ex- 
perienced. It will be most difficult to get prompt 
movement of coal. 

“3. The cost of coal production will be high. 
(Perhaps we should have given this as the first 
reason.) Labor has been given the highest 
wages ever received. The union victory will make 
the men most inefficient even at their excessive 
pay. Irregular and insufficient car supply re- 
duces output and increases the cost per ton. 

“4. The gradual improvement of most industries 
both in tonnage and in prices. Look at figures 
of railroad car loadings and government price 
data as proof of this fact. 

“5. All classes of consumers will be in need of 
coal and will bid against one another in order 
to obtain an adequate supply.” 





Westchester Dealers to Sell C. O. D. 


The welfare committee of the Westchester 
County Coal Merchants’ Association has sent a 
circular letter to members, advising them to 
adopt the following rules and to have them pub- 
lished in local papers over the names of the 
dealers in the various communities: 

“First—Present indications point to small de- 
liveries in one or two ton lots for each customer 
as conditions will warrant. To facilitate office 
work by avoiding the vast amount of bookkeep- 
ing caused by the above we believe the situation 
demands that all coal be sold on a strictly ‘C. 
O. D, basis. Further, we dealers will practically 
be demanded to pay cash for all coal we purchase 
from the mines. To speed up deliveries we re- 
quest our customers to have the payment ready 
when their coal arrives. 

“Second—Duplication of orders must be avoided. 
Strict enforcement of this will be demanded by 
the State Fuel Administrator.” 

It is suggested that dealers instruct their 
drivers to refuse to deliver coal where they find 
a quantity on hand sufficient for immediate needs. 

The following committee has been appointed 
by Frank Carpenter, president of the association, 
to co-operate with the Westchester fuel adminis- 
trator, Arthur Lawrence: Henry B. Pruser, of 
Mt. Vernon; E. P. Hanyen, of the Dinkel & 
Jewell Co., Tarrytown, and W. O. Butts, Jr., of 
the Hudson Fuel Co., Yonkers. 








The Lehigh Valley R. R. on Wednesday announced 
a drastic embargo effective at midnight against all 
freight except food, coal, coke and other priority 
productions. It was said the embargo was necessary 
to break up congestion resulting from the shop 
strike, resumption of anthracite mining, large crop 
consignments and heavy shipments resulting from 
activity in industrial lines, 


H. C. Frick Coke Co, is building homes for 490 
families in the vicinity of Uniontown, Other build- 
ings are planned for next spring. 
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| Pittsburgh Notes | 


Harry Pollock, of the sales department of the 
Bertha Coal Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, 
has returned from a trip to Washington, Baltimore 
and points in Ohio. z 














More than 400 ovens were placed back in operation 
in the Connellsville field last week, and the Frick Co. 
is expected (o put two major plants in operation be- 
fore the first of next week. 

At the Marguerite mine of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. in Westmoreland county, four miners 
picked at random from the employes there in two 
weeks’ pay drew from $164 to $203. The largest pay 
check went to Louis Shower, who drew $203.65 for 
two weeks’ work. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. and Freeport Association will be in- 
cluded in the conference at Cleveland on Monday to 
lay the ground work for a new wage scale to be ne- 
eotiated between the bituminous coal operators and 
the U. M. W. of A., it was announced at the offices 
of the association. 

Richard W. Gardiner, Commissioner of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Producers’ Association, addressed the 
recently-formed Fayette-Greene Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation in Uniontown, Monday night. The latter 
association is composed of operators of the two coun- 
ties of the Connellsville open shop district, opposed to 
the attempts of the U. M. W. to unionize the field. 


Robert W., David E. and S. J. Hemphill have sold 
to the Blanchard Coal Co. 78 acres of Freeport seam 
coal on the Culmerville-Tarentum road, in West Deer 
township, for $42,000. This coal company bought the 
David Hemphill coal land ef 76 acres adjoining for 
$38.000. The Eureka Gas Coal .Co. has bought from 
the Peoples Natural Gas Co. 38 acres of Pittsburgh 
vein coal in Findley township for $20,000. 

Walter McManus, who with W. L. McCann op- 
erates a small five-foot seam coal mine near Mason- 
town, and his family had a narrow escape when a 
dynamite explosion tore out a side of their house in 
Sandy Bottom. Fortunately, McManus and his wife 
and three small children were sleeping on the other 
side of the house and were but slightly injured. Trou- 
ble over the operation of the mine is said to have been 
the cause for the outrage. 

Mrs. Nannie J. Reid, widow of James M. Reid and 
executrix of the Reid estate in Connellsville, has 
started action to prevent Mrs. John Hatter, residing 
on the Byers farm, Dunbar township, from further 
mining the coal under the land which Mrs. Reid claims 
belongs to the Reid estate. Mrs. Reid lays claim to 
50 acres and 24 perches, a part of which she avers 
has been mined by employes of Mrs. Hatter. An 
accounting of the coal removed is asked. 


Josiah V. Thompson, Uniontown banker and coal 
man, has re-entered the coal land buying lists in 
which for years he was most prominent. Deals cov- 
ering the two largest transfers of coal property in 
recent years in Greene county were closed last week 
when Mr. Thompson purchased two tracts of Pitts- 
hurgh seam coal at the head of Frosty run, Greene 
township, aggregating 567 acres, at the rate of $500 
per acre. The transaction totaled $283,000. The coal 
was sold by Joseph Murdock and J. B. Murdock, of 


Waynesburg. 





There has been some ill-advised propaganda 
with regard to not purchasing. Some officials 
have said, “Do nothing to accumulate re- 
serves,” and that is well enough, but it is taken 
to mean “do nothing about replenishing,” and 
the result will be a great amount of trouble in 
a month or six weeks. 





Plans are under way for joint action by the striking 
shopmen and the hard coal miners to force the an- 
thracite-carrying railroads to accept the peace terms 
of the shop crafts unions. 


Saward’s Annual is ready. Price: $2.50. 
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Coal Company Sues for Water. 


The Stineman C. & C. Co., South Fork, Pa., 
operating mines in. Adams and Croyle townships, 
Cambria County, was granted a preliminary injunction 
in an equity suit brought at Ebensburg against the 
Penn Contracting Co., restraining the defendant com- 
pany from diminishing the flow of water from the 
stream running through the property of the plaintiff. 
It is alleged that the Penn Contracting Co., having a 
contract to build a road in Croyle township, diverted 
water from the stream for its own use. As a result 
the Stineman C. & C. Co. maintains that it is deprived 
of the use of a sufficient amount of water from the 
stream to supply its boilers and that a cessation of 
this supply will necessitate the stopping of the pumps 
in the mines, which operate at a rate of from 800 to 
1,000 gallons per minute for the entire day of 24 
hours. The court dissolved the preliminary injunc- 
tion Thursday with the condition that the defendant 
may use the water from the stream so long as it does 
not necessitate the stoppage of the mine pumps. 





Spens Names Advisory Committee. 


Federal Fuel Distributor Spens has named two 
committees to assist the Government in efforts to speed 
up transportation of coal and to conserve available 
supplies. 

One committee is composed of railroad men, head- 
ed by President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, to handle the transportation problem. The 
other comprises business men, headed by S. M. Vau- 
clain, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Members of the Industrial Advisory Committee, as 
it is called, will be asked to assist, especially in the 
endeavor to have large industrial consumers confine 
purchases of coal under present conditions as closely 
to current needs as safety permits; to suspend ac- 
cumulation of advance stocks of coal until the present 
emergency pressure on production is relieved; to un- 
load coal cars immediately and return them to serv- 
ice, and to promptly furnish material required for new 
railroad equipment or repairs. 

Naval officers have been detailed to act as field 
representatives of the Federal Fuel Distributor to be 
stationed at various points in the territory east of the 
Mississippi River. 





Anthracite Price Committee Named. 


The Fair Practice Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Fuel Commission, which will deal with all anthracite 
coai sales where producers ask more than $8.50 a 
ton at the mines, was appointed last Wednesday by 
W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of the commission. 

The committee is as follows: Edgar G. Felton, 
chairman, Philadelphia, a member of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Commission; Hugh A. Dawson, Scranton, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission; 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds, attorney, Philadelphia, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature; John 
Gribbel, Philadelphia, ex-president of the Union 
League and trustee of the Franklin Institute; Nathan 
Hayward, Philadelphia, president of the American 
Dredging Company: Francis A. Lewis, Philadelphia, 
a Federal fuel administrator for Philadelphia during 
the war: Hood McKay, Philadelphia, a coal expert; 
Howard W. White, Philadelphia, former assistant 
fue] administrator for Philadelphia. 

The Federal representative appointed by the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administration of Washington is B. M. 
Durham of Virginia, 


Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, who played a 
prominent part in settling the anthracite s‘rike, has 
written an article for The Nation’s Business, official 
organ of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
in which he gives his views on that controversy and 
suggests that resort to a special election might be 
had in case of another prolonged coal strike, both 
sides agreeing to abide by the verdict of the people 
of the pools. This would be all right if the verdict 
was in favor of the miners, but the history of past 
coal strikes indicates that there would be little likeli- 
hood of them accepting an adverse decision. In fact, 
it is very doubtful if the U. M. W. officials would 
agree to any such scheme as this. 
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| Buffalo Notes — 





President D. J. McCarthy, of the Maxim Coal 


Coke Co., has gone to Pittsburgh to look after «& 


supplies. . 
‘ Eldon Roberts, son of President J. T. Rober 
of the local Bituminous Coal Association, has gone 
Bethlehem, Pa., to attend Lehigh University. — i 


Edward J. Delaney has opened a coal office at 
Builders’ Exchange under the name of the Manu 
turers’ Fuel Co. He was formerly with Frank 
McGuinness. , 

Fuel Administrator A. Conger Goodyear has ; 
pointed A. M. Williamson, of Niagara Falls, to lo 
after Niagara County, and E. A. Roley, of Albi 
for Orleans County. ' ; 

Buffalo is one of the cities that refuses to mod 
its anti-smoke ordinance in the interest of a bet 
coal supply. The city council was not able to ; 
how that would help. 

Major Louis H. Eller is in hospital in consequet 
of a severe hemorrhage. He was bituminous m 
ager for E. L. Hedstrom till going to the war. | 
returning he went into the coal trade on his own : 
count. : & 

The lake anthracite trade for the season of 1! 
was opened with the loading of the steamer Indus 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. on Monday, S 
tember 26th, with 6,000 tons for Chicago. The sa 
company has chartered the steamers Lagonda a 
Wilson, all of the Pickands-Mather line. No rate] 
been announced yet. 


Canadian coal dealers and consumers are mt 
divided as to what they are to get in the anthrac 
allotment. Some are putting into-print that they ; 
to have a certain percentage, some are paying the | 
independent prices and some are holding that tl 
are to get it for $8 or so at the mines and canc 
orders given at higher prices. , 

The meeting of the executive committee of 
American Wholesale Coal Association here this w 
will be somewhat social in nature. The visitors 
be entertained by the local association at the Stat 
Hotel, and C. W. Moss, as the Buffalo member, 1 
take charge of the party for a trip to Niagara I 
and a golf game there if weather permits. 
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Town and Country Different. a 


New York City’s price of $13.50 is fair for m 
localities hereabouts where curb delivery is poss 
and where a large portion of company coal is 
stock in hand, but just what small communities are 
do with independent prices and long carries is 
other thing. People are so used to speak of a 
of coal, especially hard coal, as being put oe 
a uniform price that New York and Brooklyn me 
ods of leaving men to lug and trim at an extra ¢ 1a 
does not apply. While this extra work is of. 


me 


job is, habit is a strange thing and local custom 31 
vail, so that what would mean a fair profit 10 
large city yard would simply be ruinous for a § 


town. 





consumers in New York at the same 
anthracite. In a circular sent to their 
week the firm company says: 

“The Fuel Administration recommends the 
of British coal to take the place of a 
wherever possible, and we have an exce 
good grade of that kind that runs in practic 
domestic sizes, except that it is mixed from 
to nut, inclusive. 7 

“Tt is suitable for hot water purpose 
could be used with comfort in a steam-hea' 
apparatus. ‘ 

“We are asking only $13.25 for this coal, f 
any labor needed for storing or trimming, ¢ 


we do not ask that it be paid for in advan 
simply render our bills in the usual way.” 


- 
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New York Notes 


M. C. Mullen, New York manager of Pardee 
9s. Co., was a recent visitor to the hard coal 
ds. 

* H. Humphreys, of the Blue Flame Coal Co., 
rgantown, W. Va., was a recent visitor in local 
eS. 

>. B. Johnson, of Johnson & Co.; 90 West 
eet, is back from a tour through the anthracite 
10N; 

ohn H. Bush returned last Monday from Nan- 
ket, Mass., where he has been spending the 
amer. 

‘he Tri-State Fuel Co., of which J. L. Hallin is 
head, has moved from 72 Trinity Place to 143 
erty Street. 

tobert S. Feeney, president of the Fidelity 
21 Co., was among the week’s visitors from 
ladelphia. 

reorge Wolfe, secretary of the Winding Gulf 
erators’ Association, was a recent visitor from 
-kley, W. Va. 

‘mil W. Kahn, of No. 1 Broadway, has joined 
staff of State Fuel Administrator Woodin as 
cutive assistant. 

y Alden Condict & Co. have opened an office 
No. 2 Rector Street as sales agents for an 
hracite operation in the Wilkes-Barre district. 
. C. Luce, of the Penn Smithing Coal Co., 
West street, has been spending part of the 
sent week in the Central Pennsylvania region. 


Ysear Schnabel and E. A. Kalle, of Schnabel 
Kalle, Grand Central Terminal, have been 
nding the present week in the bituminous 
ion. 

_5,000-ton cargo of British coal now in the local 
bor can be purchased for $6 a ton, according to 
announcement made at the State Fuel Adminis- 
or’s office this week. 


. Howard Magee, sales manager of the Quema- 
ling Creek Coal Co., is recovering from an 
ick of bronchitis which kept him confined to 
home for a few days. 


‘the Parent Commerce Corporation, of 185 
dison Avenue, has added coal to its other 
s and is directing its activities particularly to 
oducing West Virginia smokeless to the 
nestic trade in this territory. 


. L. Anderson, formerly of Anderson & 
Jerson, Inc., 299 Madison Avenue, has dis- 
ed of his interest in that corporation to his 
ther, Werner Anderson, and is now associated 
h the Debevoise-Anderson Co., 114 Liberty 
Set. 

. F. Hill; 29 Broadway, who may fairly be 
ned, now, one of the veteran members of the 
le, recently returned from an extended auto- 
vile trip through central New York, driving 
Own car. The trip extended over a period 
ibout ten days. 

V. H. Bowater, Inc., 66 Broadway, have been 
ointed New York and foreign agents for the 
tral Pocahontas Coal Co., of Welch, W. Va. 
» Bowater interests, with headquarters in 
idon, have bunkering stations and agents in 
iy foreign ports and are one of the largest 
Zo and bunker suppliers in the world. 
lortimer B. Kelly of the B. McLain Trans- 
tation Line, accompanied by J. Henry Davi- 
, President, Copen Gas Coal Mines, Inc., were 
sengers on the George Washington sailing last 
arday, the 23rd, for Hamburg, Germany. They 
ect to visit Central Europe, Adriatic and Medi- 
anean ports during the coming two months. 

. C. Wadley, of Wadley & Goodenough, Plainfield, 
J.. has been elected president of the Shanferoke 
{& Supply Co. In addition to taking over the sale 
D. & H. coal in the eastern market, as heretofore 
ounced, this company will take over the business 
ie Millspaugh & Green Co., of Syracuse and Utica, 
Y. Mr. Wadley has established his headquarters 
0 Church street, New York. Arthur T. Coates 
been elected a vice-president of the company. 


ri 
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Contracts for the installation of oil burning 
equipment to replace coal on twelve passenger 
and freight ships were announced this week by 
the Todd Shipyards Corporation. These vessels, 
it was stated, aggregate 81,646 tons and include 
the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Scotland 
and the Red Star liner Kroonland, besides five 
United Fruit steamers, four Southern Pacific 
Morgan Line boats and the Mallory-Clyde 
steamer City of Jacksonville. 


Articles are again appearing in print relative 
to utilization of Burns Brothers as the nucleus 
of a large retail coal organization that will cover 
the principal cities of the east and also Chicago 
and St. Louis. This is a subject which has been 
dear to the heart of Mr. Schatzkin for several 
years and although several of his associates have 
indicated that they thought New York was a big 
enough market, it seems not improbable that he 
will put it through eventually, as he has been so 
successful thus far in the carrying out of his 
plans. 


John J. O’Brien, vice-president, and Clarence 
J. Cuttle, secretary, of the Commercial Coal Co. 
of New York, having resigned their connection 
therewith, have organized the O’Brien-Cuttle 
Coal Corporation, with offices at 29 Broadway, 
room 1107, where they will conduct a general coal 
business. During their connection with the Com- 
mercial Coal Co., extending over a period of 
twelve years, they have given special attention 
to steamship bunkering and their new organiza- 
tion will continue to feature this branch of the 
business. Telephone numbers are Whitehall 1376 
and 1377. 


Bids for supplying domestic sizes of anthracite to 
army posts in New England, New York State, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia will be opened at the Quartermaster Supply 
Office, First avenue and 59th street, Brooklyn, on 
October 13th, at 10 A. M. 





Fuel Control Condemned. 


Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere Marquette 
R. R. condemned the government’s handling of the 
fuel situation after assuming charge of the distribu- 
tion of coal in statements made last week. He 
declared that the government agencies were “most 
ineffectual.” His statement follows in part: 


“The coal strike commenced on April Ist, but the 
government did not take an active part in the matter 
until four months had elapsed. It seemed to be 
generally understood when the strike commenced 
that there would be no coal mined for four or five 
months. 


“The Secretary of Commerce instructed’ that 
railroads should not pay a price for coal in excess 
of the fair price fixed by him. The federal fuel 
distributing committee made complaints to railroad 
executives that information was being received that 
the railroads were disturbing the coal situation by 
bidding the price of coal higher than the Hoover 
prices and that the roads should report the matter 
to the purchasing committee at Washington, and the 
railroads requiring emergency fuel would be placed 
on priority No. 1. 

“In our particular case, when our supply of coal 
had run down so far as to make it necessary to 
curtail our passenger service by taking off forty 
passenger trains, and it looked as if it would be 
necessary to place embargoes on freight, we pressed 
officials at Washington for our immediate coal needs, 
expecting of course to receive coal at the Hoover 
prices. We asked for 100 cars to be delivered within 
three days. To our great consternation and surprise, 
we were sent coal ranging in price from $7 to $9 
at the mines, instead of at the Hoover price of $3.50. 

“The whole plan was most ineffectual from our 
standpoint.” 


A partial embargo on “non-essential” freight, ef- 
fective from October 2nd to 11th, inclusive, was an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Railroad yesterday. It 
was said that this action was necessary to prevent a 
possible freight congestion that. might interfere with 
the prompt movement of coal and other priority 
freight. 


M. Berwind Explains Attitude. 


A delegation representing the striking miners at 
Windber, Pa.,- came: to New York last Tuesday to 
get Mayor Hylan to intercede in their behalf, on the 
ground that they formerly dug coal for the subway. 
The mayor politely passed the buck to Administrator 
Woodin, and the latter asked E, J. Berwind, president 
of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., if a confer- 
ence could be arranged with the strikers’ committee. 

Mr. Berwind replied that the company was always 
ready to confer with its own employes, but that those 
now seeking an interview with the management were 
outsiders who had been restrained by court order from 
committing illegal acts in the furtherance of a con- 
spiracy of intimidation. 

“Our company,” said Mr. Berwind, “has a history 
of more than 25 years of uninterrupted payment of 
the very highest wages in its competitive field, and 
the fact that it has had fewer industrial disturbances 
in that time than any of its competitors is the most 
convincing evidence of the fair treatment of our em- 
ployes in the past, and the company’s purpose is to 
continue this policy in the future. 

“If our employes desire a conference on the subject 
matter involved they should make application to the 
proper operating officials, and can assure you that a 
meeting will be promptly arranged.” 

It was stated later that a conference between a 
miners’ committee and officials of the company would 
be held early next week at Windber. 





Bituminous Operators Appoint Committee. 


Following a conference of bituminous operators in 
New York last Friday, A. M. Ogle, president of 
the National Coal Association, appointed a commit- 
tee of eight to cooperate with Federal Fuel Distribu- 
tor Spens in the working out of practical means for 
expediting the movement of coal. The personnel of 
the committee is as follows: 

J. C. Brydon, president Quemahoning Creek Coal 
Co., Somerset, Pa., (chairman); S. L. Yerkes, vice- 
president, Grider Coal Sales Agency, Birmingham, 
Ala.; E. C. Mahan, president, Southern Coal and 
Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. G. Bradley, presi- 
dent, Ell River Coal and Lumber Co., Dundon, W. 
Va.; W. L. Andrews, vice-president, Consolidation 
Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.; A. M. Marion, president, 
Chartiers Creek Coal Co:, Pittsburgh, Le pian Nir en D 
Ord, president, Empire Coal and Coke Co., Land- 
graff, W. Va., and H. J. Meehan, president Cosgrove 
& Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per word. 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When dis- 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 


SALESMEN to cover Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York State, 
for Philadelphia house, Bituminous and Gas 

















coals. State references and experience. 
wddress “Box .Slac." care jor, Sawatd 's 
Journal. 





CHARCOAL 


Powdered or Granulated—$2 per Cwt. 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pigs, 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine di- 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweetener. 
Nothing better. Highly recommended 
by all farming authorities. For sale by 
E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 

RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
Er ttANo gd Fiz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Berger Building 
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Slump in Screenings at Chicago 


Large Supplies and Lack of Buying the Cause 
. Anthracite Very Scarce. 





The feature of the Chicago coal market last week 
was the slump in the prices asked for screenings 
resulting from lack of buying on the part of indus- 
trials and railroads and due to large supplies of 
this coal available on the Chicago market. On Fri- 
dav of last week it was reported that five hundred 
cars were offered to the trade in the local market. 
These stocks have been piling up in Chicago rapidly, 
until it has reached a point where some of the mines 
in Illinois and Indiana are placing screenings on 
the ground rather than shipping them to distributing 
centers. 

While the prices on screenings varied last week 
from $3.50 to $2.50, it was reported that plenty of 
screenings could be had at the latter figure. Con- 
tracts for screenings, however, to be delivered over 
a period of 60 days or more, brought the higher 
price, indicating faith in higher price levels on the 
part of both the operators and the buyers. 

The big buyers of steam coal 
forsaken the market and talk of “buyers’ strike” is 
once more a prime topic in the coal trade. What 
buying there is of steam sizes, is coming from the 
smaller buyers rather than the fellows who place 
big orders. 


have apparently 


The situation with respect to domestic coal is just 
the reverse of that surrounding the steam coal 
market. Domestic buying is good, and retailers 
are busy allotting what domestic coals they can 
secure among their customers. Anthracite coal is 
indeed a scarce article at the present time in Chicago, 
and some retailers are not quoting this coal, believing 
that they will be unable to secure any delivery 
before the first of the new year. 


Pennsylvania Coals in Demand. 


Pennsylvania smokeless coals are 25 cents stronger 
this week, quotations now ranging around $5.50 and 
$6.00. A good demand for this coal exists among 
the dealers and the consumers; but the coal is scarce 
owing to the car shortage.’ While the report of the 
Association of American Railway Executives shows 
that the coal loadings are increasing weekly and that 
the railroads now expect that they will be able to 


handle the emergency very nicely during the winter, 
little of this increased movement of domestic coal is 


being felt on the Chicago market. 

Illinois mines are working about one third time, 
taken as an average, the Peoria district having the 
best running time, due to better supply of cars during 
the past week. Central Illinois mines are down to 
about two days a week running time, and operators 
in this section state that the outlook for more cars 
and engines is anything but promising. 

The Federal Coal Commission Bill which has been 
passed by both the House of Representatives and 
Congress furnished a topic of discussion among the 
local wholesalers and _ retailers. As this _ bill 
authorizes another investigation of the coal trade 
and a so-called fact finding committee, it is needless 
to say how the measure was received by the coal 
men, However, the feature of the bill designed to 
eliminate future strikes in the coal trade was the 
one redeeming part. Just how practical such a 
commission can become remains to be seen. 

While the steam coal market is inactive and the 
domestic market the opposite, State Fuel Adminis- 
trator Robert M. Medill, furnished an interview for 
the daily papers under the heading of “Coal Offered 
at Low Prices.” The article said that Mr. Medill 
had been offered on the previous day nearly 100 cars 
of coal on track at Chicago for prices ranging from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per ton. The article later explained 
that the coal was steam coal but could be used in 
apartment houses. The heading however, was mis- 
leading to the public and would lead them to believe 
that there was plenty of coal for their homes. at 
$2.50 per ton. It is just this sort of misleading 


publicity that gives the public the wrong opinion 
of the coal dealers, especially the retailers. 


Notes. 

The Southern Coal Co. is now situated in new 
quarters, room 817 Fisher Building, Chicago. 

J. M. Robson, head of the Marquette Coal Co., 
Chicago, spent part of last week in Cincinnati. 

A. C. Peters, of the Wisconsin Grain Co., dealers 
in grain and coal, came to Chicago last week for a 
visit. 


R. E. Jones, retail coal dealer from Williamsburg, 
Iowa, called on friends in the Chicago trade last 
week. 

J. A. Carden, coal dealer from Hampton, Iowa, 
visited the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co. early this 
week. 

The Fidelity Coal Co. recently announced the 
addition of Monroe Mundhenk, as country sales 
manager. 

The Binkley Coal Co., 11 S. La Salle street, has 
joined the coal and coke subdivision of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 


The McGill C. & C. Co., 417 S. Dearborn street, 
has joined the coal and coke subdivision of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 


W. A. Holley, trafic manager, and J. A. Zook, 
vice-president of the Nason Coal Co., made a busi- 
ness trip to Cincinnati this week. 


A. B. Lemmen, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., Fisher Building, returned 
this week from a business trip to Fairmont, W. Va. 


J. Carlin, manager of the steam coal sales 
department of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co., Bed- 
ford Building, was out of Chicago last week while 
visiting coal mines in Central Illinois. 


The Kerfoot Mining Co., 1100 Lehmann Building, 
Peoria, Tl, has been incorporated for $4,000. The 
company will mine and sell coal and minerals, 
Those interested are Roy Martin, Albert Wirth, 
Irving W. Stevens. 


The Weber Coal Co., 2507 Southport avenue, 
Chicago, was incorporated last week for $5,000, to 
do a general wholesale and retail business in coal and 
coke, The incorporators are F.. Trilling, L. L. 
Cowan and A, E. Manheimer. 


Thirty or 40 additional indictments are expected 
this week from the special grand jury called to in- 
vestigate the Herrin mine massacre. Seventy-six 
indictments for murder, rioting and conspiracy to 
commit murder have already been returned by the 
grand jury. 


W. E. Mueller, of the Mueller Lumber Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, extensive retailers of coal and lum- 
ber, was in Chicago on business this week. The 
Mueller Lumber Co. was incorporated under the state 
laws of Illinois last week, the Illinois office being 
maintained at Rock Island, III. 


Eugene Sargeant, coal operator near Newberg, 
Ind., recently remarked to a Chicago coal man that 
it appeared the consumers were again going on a 
buying strike and refusing to pay the present price 
for coal. “But if the local public will not buy,” he 
said, “we must sell outside, which will result in 
higher prices in the winter.” 


Fred W. Upham, president of the Consumers Com- 
pany, in a recent statement warned the public , to 
buy coal now. He said in part: “Order coal now, 
for there will be a big rush of orders as soon as the 
cold weather arrives. We are much better off than 
New York with respect to coal supplies. In Illinois 
we have plenty of bituminous coal to supply the 
state, but the car ‘shortage is the main thing. .If I 


y 
were governor of Illinois I would say to Herbe 
Hoover—‘Give us anthracite or you get no bit 
minous. Send our supply of anthracite in and 
will send bituminous to Wisconsin or Iowa or whe 
ever you want it.’ However, it does not look no 


as if we will get any West Virginia coal, jo 


The Cairo Building Material Co., located 
Evanston, Ill., and handling, in addition to buil 
materials, coal and ccke, was incorporated 
$15,000 last week. The headquarters of thi 
pany are located at 1230 Leon Place, where the 
maintain a retail department. Incorporators an 
Wagner, C. E. Borgeson and C. A. Borgeson, ~ 


Funeral services for the late Bryan G. Tighe, vic 
President, Bickett Coal Co., Chicago,- were held 
Saturday morning of last week. Mr. Tighe, 
was born in Aurora, IIl., 63 years ago, was one | 
the officials of the Weaver Coal Co, in ear i 
continuing with that concern until its dissoluti 
He became vice-president of the Bickett | ( 
in 1905S. 


The monthly letter of the Old Ben Coal Con. r 
tion for September concisely gives the reasons 
coal prices being higher after the strike than bo 
Some of the reasons given are “Estimated ie 
loss $25,000,000; idleness of capital invested 5 depr 
ciation; taxes; interest; partial labor without p 
duction ; maintenance of administration offices, s 
forces, ete. ‘ 


The Reeves Coal & Dock Co., Minneapolis, Mi 
has again opened an office in Chicago. Lee Abbo 
in charge and makes his headquarters in the 0 
Colony Building. Mr. McGill, now head of ¢ 
McGill C. & C. Co., Plymouth Building, was former 
manager of the Chicago office of the Reeves 
but entered the coal business on his own — 
almost a year ago. 


In remarking on the coming strike of the seat 
on Great Lakes vessels and the consequent tyit 
up of 65 per cent of the Great Lakes traffic, C, 
White, fuel distributor for the Northwest, who w 
in Chicago recently, said: “If the strike continu 
through October and November, the needs of 
northwest and Lake Michigan points can 
met.” The strike is scheduled for October Ist. 


Purchase has been negotiated here by Indiana m 
of that portion of the Indiana coal division of t 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad between W. 
Melchoir and La Crosse and Goodland and t 
Indiana-Illinois state line. This coal division Ww 
abandoned by the C. & E. I. R. R. early this yee 
The purchase price was said to be $250,000. T 
road will be known as the Chicago, Attice 
Southern Railway. 










A new wholesale coal concern has enteré 
Chicago market, known as the Duke MacComa: 
Co., and located in the Fisher Building. The 
pany is incorporated for $50,000 and the stockh 
are Duke MacComas, Howard McGlasson and Os 
B. McGlasson, The last mentioned will no be act 
in the business as his interests in the whol 
grocery business are big and require practice y all 
his time and attention. 







A note from Youngstown, O., says the Pal Iti 0 
& Ohio Railroad will declare an embargo on ¢ 
shipments to Lake ports, according to au 
sources. The contemplated action, it was 
due to approaching strike of Lake sailors 
already has begun to take effect. It was 
Baltimore & Ohio already has 7500 cars of ¢ 
the port of Lorain, while on ‘nearly all — 
more coal has been shipped to Lake ports th 
steamships can handle even under normal labor 
ditions. 


The coal strike has introduced more problems th 
just the mere securing of coal or of good ¢ 
cording to owners of dwellings and mercanti 
located here. It was learned last week that t 
insurance companies are attempting to secure 
rates owing to the storage of soft coal, They 
spontaneous combustion is likely to start fires a! 
that great care must be shown in the selectio 
coal and in its storage or use. Careless 
these lines will cause the fire insurance compa 
to act in refusing further insurance or chargi ng 
greater hazard, .. . > 
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Satisfacton Since 1874 || KENTUCKY COAL 


The Fact that some of our customers have 
SERVICE FUEL 


been buying from us for 48 years consecu- 
Quality—Preparation—Service 














tively, should interest the operator, manufac- 
turer and dealer. 

Our steam service department under direc- 
tion of James Harrington, is creating new 
demands which mean additional sources of 
supply. 


MITCHELL & DILLON COAL CO. 


614 Bedford Bldg. 


Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Chicago Phone Har. 8660 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 





REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 
Are Shipped From 
ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 









FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 

Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 

Peoria, IIl. I Indianapolis, Ind. Madisonville, Ky. 


ATWILL-MAKEMSON 
COKE & COAL CO. 


We have a limited tonnage daily of By-Product Domestic and 
Manufacturing Coke from Southern (Koppers and Solvay) 
Ovens. 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 





We are booking orders only on cars actually loaded. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 


COKE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Suite 1423 McCormick Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Harrison 1911 
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General Notes | 


Frank P. Chrisman has been appointed man- 
ager of Charles F. Rafetto & Co., Inc., Finance 
Building, Philadelphia, effective September 21st. 


Miller, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
Administrator for the Seventh 
Miller is a banker and 











Mortimer R. 
appointed Fuel 
Judicial District. Mr. 
insurance man. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway has recently 
ordered 30 Mallet-type locomotives for its coal 
trafic, and the Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 
25 of the same type. 

Ray Macy, second vice-president of the Indiana 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the executive committee of 
the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 

Five men were killed on the 24th at the mine 


of the Glen Rogers Coal Co., at Glen Rogers, 
W. Va., when a hoisting bucket loaded with stones 
fell down a 700 foot shaft, crushing them to 
death. 


Report from Hazelton, Pa., states that the re- 
sumption of mining has stimulated development 
work. Driving of tunnels to reach new seams has 
been started and more men are being taken on 
at the collieries. 

Retail dealers at Hoboken and Jersey City, 
N. J., have announced a price of $13 a ton. This 
is only 15 cents per ton increase over prices last 
March. Price of pea coal will be $10.75 and 
buckwheat, $8.15. 

Orders for British coal from the United States 
have not yet come to an end. Representatives of 
British concerns report additional new orders of 
loadings scheduled for the first half of November, 


mostly for gas coal. 
P. A. Grady has been appointed general 
superintendent of the smokeless interests con- 


trolled by A. J. King, of Huntington, W. Va. 
Mr. Grady was formerly in the employ of the 
Sullivan interests, as mine inspector. 

Walter H. Newton, Congressman from the Minne- 
apolis district, declares that the new coal regulation 
act has teeth and may be invoked to stop profiteering 
by mine operators. Mr. Newton sought to go further 
with the bill, and he still expects to extend its powers 
at a future session. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will hold 
a hearing in Washington, October 16th, on the 
application of New River operators to have the 
Virginian Railway pro-rate on western rates and 
establish a western connection for coal loaded on 
Virginian rails. 

Coal prices for Welsh semi-anthracite coal are 
rapidly falling in Montreal. Plenty of this coal 
is being offered for sale. City authorities are 
besieged with offers, and labor organizations are 
also being approached by coal jobbers at prices 
from $8.25 to $11.40 a gross ton. 

At Boston, since the first shipment of foreign 
coal was received in June, a total of 754,471 tons 
was received up to September 25th. Of this 
amount 535,220 tons came from Great Britain and 
219,151 tons from Nova Scotia. September re- 
ceipts up to the 25th totaled 346,000 tons. 


A report from Birmingham, Ala., states that 
by-product coke is being sent to Charleston, S. 
C., where it is loaded on steamers plying be- 
tweefi that port and New England. It is stated 
that Chile has also come into the market for 
Alabama coke. Peru has taken some 4,000 tons 
recently. 

One poorly (?) paid miner at Rockwood, near 
Johnstown, Pa., drew $291.45 for two weeks’ pay, 
working only eight hours each day. He dug more 
than 250 tons of coal in that period, striking what 
is known as a soft spot, which requires little 
digging as one stroke of the pick brings down a 
heavy fall of coal. 

Edward Schmidt, Fuel Administrator for 
Nassau and Suffolk counties, N. Y., has refused 
permission to a resident of Garden City, L. I,, 
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to distribute a carload of anthracite among his 
friends. He consented, however, to the distri- 
bution of the coal on the basis of two weeks’ 
supply to each consumer. ~ 

A proclamation has been issued by Governor 
Edwards of New Jersey attempting to limit the 
price of domestic sizes of anthracite to not more 
than 15 cents per ton in excess of the prices 
existing in March, 1922. This would make the 
price at retail in many New Jersey towns and 
cities $13.25 to $13.50 a ton. 

W. A. Merrill Sons & Co., Philadelphia, are open- 
ing a New England office to be located at 747 Main 
street, Hartford, Conn., October Ist. C. S. Kris- 
singer will be manager and a general bituminous coal 
business will be conducted. About October 7th the 
Philadelphia offices of the company will be moved to 
1319 and 1320 Pennsylvania Building, where more con- 
veniences will be had. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. loaded 20 per cent 
more coal last week, the second week after re- 
sumption of anthracite mining, than in the cor- 
responding week of 1921, 273,531 tons, compared 


with 229,159 tons a year ago. Loadings during 
the week were: Monday, 42,381 tons; Tuesday, 
41,248 tons; Wednesday, 43,768 tons; Thursday, 


49,872 tons; Friday, 48,436 tons, and Saturday, 
47,826 tons. 

New stripping operations at Mt. Carmel are 
planned by both the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., to 
increase the output of their collieries at that 
place. The Reading has also planned for a new 
stripping near its Merriam colliery. It will be 
known as the Monitor stripping and will be 
1,800 feet long and 300 feet wide, when carried 
to full proportions. 


Canada imported in the eight months ended 
with August Ist, 199,233 tons of anthracite, against 
an average for same months of 1919, 1920 and 
1921 of 3,058,980 tons. Of bituminous 3,628,747 
tons were imported, against a three-year average 
of 6,982,921 tons. Importations of slack were 
1,050,174 tons, against 1,386,243. Canada exported 
in the same period 1,083,798 tons of coal against 
an average of 1,449,497 tons. 

The Oak Hill Coal Co., operating the Oak Hill 
anthracite colliery at Minersville, Pa., has been 
taken over by Clarence B. Sturges, president of 
the Pine Hill Coal Co., and those associated with 
him in the latter enterprise. It is understood that 
the new owners will continue to operate the prop- 
erty under the old name for the time being. The 
Pine Hill and Oak Hill collieries are located 
within a short distance of each other. 


Retail coal dealers at York, Pa., have agreed 
to carfy out every regulation for the distribution 
of anthracite coal fixed by the Pennsylvania State 
Fuel Commission. They will comply with the 
ruling of the Commission in which maximum 
gross margin per ton on sales of anthracite coal 
shall not exceed the gross margin realized during 
March, 1922. No hoarding of coal will be per- 
mitted and it will be sold for cash only. 


A request upon the Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania from citizens of Taylor asks that the 
operation of the mine cave law of 1921 be sus- 
pended in that town. It is stated that unless 
mining is resumed at the Glen Alden Coal Co.’s 
mines at that place, the community cannot exist. 
The Attorney General stated he did not believe 
that the state would take any action under those 
circumstances, but that any individual could not 
be restrained from invoking the law. 


A first-aid meet in which 25 teams participated 
was held at Norton, Va., on September 16th, under 
the auspices of the Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
American Red Cross. The following concerns 
were represented by one or more teams: Benedict 
Coal Corporation, Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Norton Coal. Co., 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Stonega Coke & Coal Co., 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. and Wise Coal & 


Coke Co. A team from the Roda No. 2 mine 
of the Stonega Coke & Coal Co. carried off the 
first prize. 


. Ry 


4 


‘September 30, ‘19; 

















Fairmont Notes 





E. R. Lemke, sales manager, 
Co., Baltimore, was here recently. 

Guy Hartley, of the Morgantown Coal C 
Morgantown, was in Pittsburgh last week, — 

C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of 
Hutchinson Coal Co., is back from New Yor 

C. E. Cowan, chief engineer, Jamison C. & 
Co., Greensburg, Pa., was in Fairmont last we 

M. L. Hutchinson, president of the Hutch 


Equitable Fy 







son Coal Co., was in Philadelphia a tew da 
ago, : 

Howard W. Showalter and Brock Showalt 
of the Diamond Coal Co., were recent Pittsbur; 
visitors. 


Floyd J. and Archer W. Patton, of the Patt 
Coal Co., motored to Parkersburg to spend ‘ 
week- Bod! 


The circular letter, issued by B. Z. solid 
superintendent of the Monogah Division, sa 
among other things: 


Major Samuel D. Brady, president of 
Brady-Warner Coal Corporation, has returm 
from a business trip to Cleveland. 


Fire has broken out in mine No. 1 of fl 
Anchor Coal Co., at High Coal, and from la 
reports the Department of Mines was arenes 
to seal it. 


Actual coal shipments out of northern We 
Virginia during the week ending September 23r 
were 405,200 tons or 8,850 tons less than 
previous week. ‘i 


Fairmont, W. Va., Sept. 28.—It is beli 
that the assigned car has come back in | 
Fairmont region. A recent order issued by 
B. & O. Railroad is so interpreted by the oper 
tors. 


A charter has been granted to the Maids 
C, & C. Co., Morgantown, with a capitalizatio , 
$50,000, and these incorporators: Wilson C., G 
L., Roy J. and William J. Jamison, all of Morga 
town, The company owns a tract of Pina e 
coal land. 


Coal circles in northern West cae e 
saddened by the sudden death of Capt. Jo 
Gordon Smyth, general manager of the Elkho 
Division, Consolidation Coal Co., which occurr 
at Tonkingl Ky., and Gol ia E. Tierney, whi 
occurred at Powhatan, W. Va. 


. 
The Co-Operative Gas Coal Co., Fairmot 
which was recently organized with $250,0 
capital, has purchased a tract of 101 acres. 
virgin Pittsburgh coal land in Barbour Count 
near Flemington. J. P. Wolf, Morgantow 
president of the new corporation. 


W. K. Hatfield and J. J. Reynolds, of Morg: 
town, have bought 500 acres of Pittsburgh ce 
land in the Cass district, along the Morganto\ 
& Wheeling Railway, at a price reported t 
$200,000. The coal-at that point must be reach 
by shafting 400 feet below the surface and it 
expected that developments will be put und 
way during the coming year. 

“Cars placed at mines which have output 
tracts for Baltimore & Ohio fuel coal and fi 
having similar contracts for foreign railroac 






















its cars, as well as individual and _ priva 
assigned by the owner to specified mi 
loading and cars especially assigned and 1 
on order of I. C. C., are to be reported as a 


958-T.” 


. 


You Know the Kind. 


“Ves,” said the specialist at the bedside of 
purchasing agent, “I can cure you.” ; 

“What will it cost?” asked the sick man, 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“You'll have to shade your, price a little. 


a better bid from the undertaker.” 
—Montreal Gaset 


oy 
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H. S. Hastings, Jey et G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street, New Yor Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pas 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 





the accelerator 


Pennsylvania Office General Sales Office Canada Office: 
ADVERTISE St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 
G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance. Tells 


amount at a.glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 
Gross or Net. 


Issued in three volumes: lc to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; 1c to $8.00. 
COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 


The Gross Ton Book 


PENN FUEL CO. 


Miners’ Agents 


We solicit the sale of your coal for New 


York Harbor Delivery and New England. 


Joseph P. O’Connor, Sales Agent 


No. 1 Broadway New Youk 


BU SSELL NORTON 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
BOSTON NEW YORK 






220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.50 

Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. Plain, practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 





CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


























YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, 


Inc. 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Daily Capacity 2,000 tons S. H. Murdock 


Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 


a a 

















FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


STEEL MIN E TIES 


van be used over and over again. 


the WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Made strong and of selected materials—these ties will stand . : 
BE 2 wiost severe usage and resist Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 


he acid in mine water for a longer period Yard and Pockets 1181 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 
han any other mine tie on the Telephone 2504 Stagg 

qarket. Over two million 
n use in all parts of the 
ountry. 







SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 163 6th St., and Gowanus Canal 
Telephone 4900 South 


FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets Foot of Clinton St. and Jamaica Bay 
Telephone 761 Far Rockaway 


CEDARHURST (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 


fairmont Mining Machinery Company ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
FAIRMONT, W. VA Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


jet us show you how you can 
tandardize on FAIRMONT Steel 
line Ties. 
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Cincinnati Notes 


D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., is 
in Chicago for a few days this week. 

Alex Vowles, of the Wallins’ Creek Coal Co., 
is looking after coal production in West Virginia. 








C. S. Paisley, of the Valley Camp Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., was in Cincinnati over Sun- 
day. 


R. Frank O’Neal, of Romain & Bush, St. Louis, 


was a visitor to the Cincinnati coal market on 
Friday. 
Spot Goodloe, of the Williamson Coal Co., 


Williamson, W. Va., was a Cincinnati visitor on 
Tuesday. 

Charley Kline, of the Waubun Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, was looking after business in this market 
on Monday. 

The Trio Coal Co. has opened a new office in 
the Blymeyer Building under the management of 
G. M. Shoemaker. 

William Luther 


and Charles Helton, of Rock- 


hold, Ky., have incorporated a new $30,000 coal 
producing company. 

J. L. Brady, sales manager of Jewett, Bigelow 
& Brooks, spent several days last week at the 


home office at Detroit. 

Ray O’Connell, secretary-treasurer of the South- 
eastern Coal Co., was in Knoxville and Danville, 
Tennessee, last week. 

R. S. Magee, president of the Southeastern 
Coal Co., is visiting Chicago, Milwaukee and other 
western cities this week. 

Frank P. Stewart, president of the Winifrede 
Coal Co., has gone to Philadelphia to attend a 
meeting of his company. 

G. S. Gillespie, of the Valley Coal Co., Flint, 
Mich., was among the seekers for coal in the 
Cincinnati market on Friday. 

R. B. Short, assistant treasurer of the Houston 
Coal Co., is receiving congratulations on the arri- 
val of a new son at his home. 

R. B. Isner, western manager of the Old Do- 
minion Coal Co., was in Cleveland on Thursday 
looking after a big coal order. 


J. W. Winstanley, of the Bedford Lime and 
Coal Co., Bedford, Ind., was here on Monday 
looking for domestic tonnage. 

C. M. Loeser, of the Elkorn Piney Creek Coal 


Co., Huntington, West Va., spent Monday in this 
city on business for his company. 

Henry Harmon, of the Yukon-Pocahontas Coal 
Co., Yukon, West Virginia, was here on business 
with the coal bunch on Thursday. 


I. F. Bass, vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., visited his com- 
pany’s Cincinnati office on Friday. 

W. P. Neekamp, of the Litz-Smith Coal Co., 


Huntington, W. Va., spent Monday transacting 
business in the Cincinnati coal market. 

M. T. Roach, president of the Logan-Pocahontas 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., visited the office 
of the company in Cincinnati last week. 

E. B. Ulrich and R. H. Doepke, of the Blue 
Ash Coal Co., are visiting the mining properties 
of their company at Naugatuck, W. Va. 

R. H. Doepke, president of the Blue Ash Coal 
Co., is back after a month’s stay at Atlantic City, 
where he was accompanied by his family. 

Russell Errett, John P. Errett, F. W. Geiger 
and F. P. Glosch have incorporated the Atomized 
Coal Co., with a capitalization of $10,000. 

The Great Lakes Coal Co., of Pomeroy, Ohio, 
is arranging to develop 3,500 acres of coal land 
near Syracuse, Ohio, and will sink a shaft. 

A. C. Ingersoll, president of the Philadelphia & 
Cleveland Coal Co., visited his company’s Cincin- 
nati branch office for a few days last week. 


C. P. Andrus, traffic manager of the Ohio Coal 
Co., Cleveland, and L. E. St. John, of the Detroit 
Fuel Purchasing Commission, stopped off here on 
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Monday. They were on their way to the Russell 
(Ky.) junction, where they are urging transfers 
of their rolling tonnage. 

H. B. Francis, of the Tildesley Coal Co., went 
over to Charleston on Monday to attend the 
funeral of Col. L. E. Tierney, a well known coal 
operator. 

Charley Rese, of the International Iron & Coal 
Co., and T. H. Dew, of the Western Coal Co., 
were visitors to the Coal Exposition in West Vir- 
ginia last week. 

Tom Gormley, until recently with the coal de- 
partment of the C. & O. Railway, has accepted 
a position with the Main Island Creek Coal Co. 
at Omar, Wie Via. 

Quin Morton and C. E. Wood, of the Fort 
Dearborn Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., were 
visitors in Cincinnati last week. It was Mr. Mor- 
ton’s first visit here since his sickness. 

The Calder Coal Co. is the name of a new coal 
jobbing concern organized by George S, Calder, 
which will act as direct selling representative for 
a number of large coal mining properties. 

O. J. Jones, of the Big Sandy & Guyan Min- 
ing Co., Ashland, Ky., stopped off here on Satur- 
day on his way to New York to see‘the World’s 
series games. He has not missed these games 
for years. 


The new Cincinnati Coal Credit Bureau now 
has 25 members and will have a meeting on 
October 3rd for the selection of a Board of Gov- 
ernors. The projectors expect to double the 
membership. 


Boston Notes 





Robert Y. Brown, New York, of the coal com- 
pany bearing his name, was a visitor to the 
trade in Boston this week. 

Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager for 
the H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., has been absent 
from his desk for several days this week due 
to a rather severe cold. A. H. Roby is assuming 
charge in his absence. 


The Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co., which 
discontinued shipments of coal by water to Boston 
1 April, resumed the operation of its barges last 
week, The tug Germantown, which left Philadelphia 
last week for Boston, has arrived with its tow, which 
included the barge Leesport with 1,526 tons of 
anthracite for Cutter’s, Commercial Point; the barge 
Wiconisco with 1,527 tons for the Staples Coal Co., 
and the Salem with 1,157 tons for the Metropolitan 
Coal Co. 

President William A. Clark, of the New Eng- 
land Coal Dealers Association, addressed the 
Chamber of Commerce at Waterbury, Conn., 
Tuesday evening upon the subject “Coal,” and 
Wednesday afternoon gave a talk before the 
Merrimac Valley Association of Coal Dealers, 


which includes such cities as Lowell, and 
Haverhill, Mass., and Manchester and Concord, 
N. H. Mr. Clark has received an invitation to 


address the Fitchburg, Mass., Chamber of Com- 
merce October 5th. These addresses are the re- 
flection of a growing demand for the pertinent 
and vital facts about anthracite and the coal 
situation. 


State Fuel Administrator George H. Webb of 
Rhode Island sent out emergency coal regulation 
early this week to retail dealers, in which he 
stipulated that deliveries of white ash _ stove, 
chestnut and egg coal be limited to one ton per 
household and that the approved retail prices of 
these coals is $16 a ton, that no deliveries be made 
to households which have a 30-day supply on 
hand and that dealers make deliveries only to 
regular customers. The last provision is inserted 
to guard against duplication of orders by anxious 
consumers. The price last winter was $15.50. 
One dealer in Providence stated that as his coal 
was not costing him any more than it had for 
a long time past, he did not intend to abide by 
the $16 price, but would sell at $15.50. 


‘of Mt. Holly, N. J., was a city caller re 






















































Geo. Reeves, of F. Reeves & Sou } 
N. J., visited local shippers a few days ag 


S. P. Lippincott, one of the substantiz 


R. J. Montgomery, vice-president of 
delphia & Reading C. & I. Co., was a Ne 
visitor during the week. 


Edward Hamlin, president of the Met ri 
Coal Co., Boston, Mass., was noted c¢ 
among local coal men recently. 

Philip S. Fryburger, New York represe 
of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit, ha 
calling on local shippers recently. 


R. H. Davison, general sales agent 
Seneca C. M. Co., Fidelity Building, “F 
N. Y., was in the city during the past w 


iin er Burkert, of L. K. Burkert & ae 
is home after a summer spent in the 
neighborhood of Colorado Springs, Col. 


There was a fire recently at the yards | 
ing & Bates, prominent Sedgley avenue de 
which fortunately was extinguished wi h 
loss. 


Geo. O. Stevens, one of the more 
Plainfield, N. J., retailers, was in town — 
shipments of anthracite, and found his 
in vain. 


L. A. Nagle & Co., for many years in 
trade at Ogontz has sold out his bus 
J. Lynam, now in business at Ashbourne, < 
understood will continue both yards. 


Harry Magee, of Magee Bros., On 
streets, wound up his summer outing 
aitam obile trip to Canada, and has n 
down to the extremely active routine bes 
trade. 


John D. Applegate, chief clerk to t 
shipping agent of the Philadelphia & 
& I. Co., Reading Terminal, just con 
vacation in time to participate in the 
ant upon the resumption of the mines 


The John M. Donahue Coal Co., 
Del., suffered the loss of a two-story 
frame warehouse, as well as the coal ¢ 
fire recently. The loss has been « 
tween $3,500 and $4,000, fully covere 


Harry Bruce, manager of W. B. 1] 
Frankford, has been quite ill for - 
months. While his condition at thi 
serious, his many friends in the trade are 
forward to his ultimate recovery in t 
future. 


The Geo. B. Newton Coal Co. h 
order for three new automobile truc 
five-ton capacity. It is understood th: 
equipment will be used in the Ger 
tion, where much of the family coa 
in bags, and the new vehicles are special 
to this trade. 


Judge Bartlett, of Common Pleas Cou 
to grant an injunction prayed for bj 
Title & Trust Co., against the Franklin ' 
on account of bituminous coal smok 
latter building annoying tenants in the | 
Building. In a decision of 44 pages | 
stated that the condition complained o 
of those incidental to a congested — 
from which we all more or less suff 





The orders issued by the Pennsylvan 
York State Fuel Administrators have bee 
ofa great deal of comfort to the retail 
that it is a good idea to spread the pr 
supply so that all may have some coal 
nights and mornings. Later on, when coal | 
more plentifully, the two weeks’ limit may | 
to four, perhaps, without any hardship to a 
the consumers better satisfied that they w 
left with only a scanty binful if we shou 
snowstorm to slow up deliveries in the nortl er 
tions. 
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The Type and Size of Loader you buy depends on the Ton- 
nage you Handle—But There’s no Question about its Make. 
For your pocketbook’s sake it must be a 





Haiss Wagon Loader 


Huntington, West Virginia Not on account of cheap price but on account of cheap loading. 
Haiss Loaders will handle more coal with less labor and a lower 
operating cost than others, and they keep at it—no need for tinker- 
ing up, no time wasted in breakdown idleness. Haiss builds strong, 
sturdy machines only—the kind that pay in the long run. 





You’re going to handle a big tonnage in a hurry when things open 
up. How are you going to handle it? 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


want a copy—write for 


‘ 4 The George Haiss - We’ve just printed a 
Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam Manufacturing Co., Inc. Coat Loaders. - You'll 


nw .. 145th St. and Rider Ave 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam New York, N.Y. 


and Domestic 


Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
Eagle—By Product Coking 


Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















O°’REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 







Shippers 
ANTHRACITE COAL BITUMINOUS 
Weightman Bldg. COKE Philadelphia 












PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


31 MINES MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 31 MINES 


LOW, MEDIUM BLUM) NO US ANTHRACITE 
AND AND 


HIGH VOLATILE V C TO RK GAS COAL 


COAL 





GENERAL. OFFICES 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINING, ENGINEERING AND OPERATING OFFICES, ST. BENEDICT, CAMBRIA CO., PA. 
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CERTIFICATE LAW VICIOUS 


Enables U. M. W. to Dominate Anthracite 
Industry and Should Be Repealed. 


The anthracite industry must always be largely 
under the domination of the Unite¢ Mine Workers 
of America so long as the so-called certificate law 
remains on the statute books of Pennsylvania. 

This law, Act No. 225 of the General Assembly of 
1897, entitled “An act to protect the lives and limbs 
of miners from the dangers resulting from incom- 
petent miners working in the anthracite coal mines 
of this Commonwealth,” etc., provides for a ‘Miners’ 
Examining Board,” in each of the eight anthracite dis- 
tricts (since increased to 25), consisting. of nine 
miners named from among the most skilful miners 
actually engaged in that work in each district. 

To this board is given the power of issuing certifi- 
cates of competency which all anthracite miners must 
have to entitle them to be employed. 

To obtain these certificates they must be able to 
answer the questions of the Examining Board and at 
the same time produce satisfactory evidence of having 


had “not less than two years’ experience as a miner, 
or as a mine laborer in the mines of this Common- 
wealth,” 


Granting the miners’ certificates is entirely in the 
hands of the union, for the field is solidly organized 
now and it is impossible to get “skillful miners” for 
the board who are not members of the union, 

Likewise, miners who have had experience in other 
mining operations may not be brought in at time of 
industrial troubles or when, as at present, it is de- 
sirable to speed up production in every way possible, 
simply because it is necessary that they have had two 
years’ experience in a Pennsylvania mine. 


Useless as a Safety Measure. 


The law is archaic and should be repealed. It is 
no longer a safety measure but solely a union meas- 
ure. It was enacted at a time when such legislation 
was deemed necessary to safeguard the workers. 


Employers are now vitally interested in the pro- 
tection of the lives and limbs of their employes, and 
the safeguarding of their property; their own suc- 
cessful conduct of their business requires it. On this 
account they employ safety engineers and annually 
spend thousands of dollars for safety purposes. 

In the meanwhile, the law is being used to per- 
petuate the union oligarchy in the authracite fields. 
It is only the mines in these fields which have no non- 
union competition, regarded in modern-day economics 
as a healthy and desirable state of affairs. 

Repeal of the law will not mean any let-down in 
safety of operations, but will give operators a possible 
chance of bringing in men from other regions in case 
of another prolonged anthracite tie-up. 


Making It Sugar-Coated. 


There is an interesting proposition in the plan 
suggested by the Chicago Street Railway interests 
as a means of making the high single fare attractive 
to the public. The measures include a weekly pass, 
good for unlimited travel during a week’s time. 

The proposition is not altogether a novelty, as the 
Hungarian State Railway long ago introduced a 
somewhat similar plan on a larger scale. Passes 
within certain zones were made available at certain 
fixed prices, giving the frequent traveller the benefit 
of a reduced rate and avoiding the inconvenience, 
delay and financial calculations attending the purchase 
of a separate ticket each time a trip should be made. 


On the New Haven R.R., also, at one time com- 
mutation tickets were issued that were practically 
in the form of a monthly pass. They could be used 
as often as desired during a month’s time and was 
not necessary for the conductor to punch it, detach 
a coupon or do more than look to see that it rep- 
resented the proper month, 

The idea of a railroad pass is so popular with 
humanity in general that it would seem even some 
simulation of the pass issued on a complimentary 
basis by official sanction would be well paid for by 
a good many people. 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Shows Little Change—Anthracite 
Makes Rapid Gain. 


Basing its calculations on car loadings for 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 
U. S. Geological Survey estimates that between 
9,600,000 and 9,900,000 tons of bituminous was 
produced last week. In the preceding week, that 
ending September 16th, 9,661,000 tons was pro- 
duced, according to the revised figures. 

Last week started off well, with 37,330 cars 
loaded by the soft coal mines on Monday, the 
largest daily record since the strike ended. But, 
as usual, the car supply slumped and on Tuesday 
the loadings dropped to 29,496 cars. Wednesday 
they were still lighter, at 28,746 cars, and Thurs- 
day saw a slight upturn, the record for that day 
standing at 29,483 cars. 

Below are comparative figures showing the 
output of bituminous coal during the four latest 
weeks for which complete returns are available, 
for the corresponding weeks of last year, as 
reported by the Geological Survey: 


Net Tons—__,, 
Week Ended 1922 1921 
AUgust) 208. scape 6,736,000 7,753,000 
September 2........ 9,359,000 7,606,000 
September) 92. eanen. 8,791,000 7,083,000 
September 16........ 9,661,000 8,187,000 
Anthracite. 


Production of anthracite in the first week after 
the strike was 1,064,000 net tons. Indications for 
last week (Sept. 23rd) are for 1,800,000 to 1,900,000 
tons. 

Preliminary returns on daily car loadings at 
anthracite mines show remarkable speed in re- 
sumption of mining. During the first week load- 
ings incréased rapidly from less than 1,000 cars 
on the first day to a total of approximately 20,000 
cars for the week. During the second week, 
beginning with 5,179 cars on Monday, loadings 
increased to 6,767 on Wednesday, but dropped off 
to 5,912 according to preliminary returns for 
Thursday. 

The indicated total for the second week is about 
35,000 cars, which compares favorably with the 
weeks immediately following the “miners’ vaca- 
tion” in the fall of 1920. The average weekly rate 
before and after the vacation was approximately 
36,000 cars, with a maximum in the week of Octo- 
ber 23, 1920, of 37,300 cars. 

Cumulative production to September 16th this 
year is 23,325,000 tons; with an estimated produc- 
tion of 1,850,000 tons last week the total output 
to date is approximately 25,175,000 tons, as 
against 67,759,000 tons.in 1921. The present year 
is therefore about 42,589,000 tons behind last year. 


Receipts of Coal in New England. 


Statistics collected by the Massachusetts Fuel 
Administration give the quantity of anthracite re- 
ceived in New England in the present calendar 
year to August 31st as 3,345,000 net tons, against 
an average of 7,700,000 in corresponding periods 
of the six years preceding. 

Receipts of bituminous coal from January to 
August, inclusive, this year were 10,805,000 net 
tons as compared with 11,020,000 tons in the 
same period of 1921, and with an average of 
14,880,000 tons for the corresponding periods in 
six years preceding. The bituminous coal trade 
this year is notably different from. other years 
in that a larger part of the supply came by tide- 
water instead of by rail, as will be seen by the 
following table: 


Bituminous 
Tide Rail Total 
LOL Ge Reeeete 9,831,000 6,654,000 16,485,000 
LON] eae 9,130,000 7,671,000 16,801,000 
1918 Aen 10,902,000 7,997,000 18,899,000 
1919 see 5,588,000 6,225,000 11,813,000 
1920 “eee 6,628,000 7,629,000 14,257,000 
1921 aan 5,218,000 5,802,000 11,020,000 
1922 6) deca ets 7,733,000 3,072,000 10,805,000 


September 30, 192. 








A PLEA FOR TEAMWORK 


No Time for Bickering Between Variou 
Branches of the Trade. 


W. A. Clark, president of the New Englan 
Coal Dealers’ Association, is out with an impas 
sioned plea to members of the various branche 
of the trade to forget their old animosities an 
present a solid front to the “common enemy. 
He says: 

“There is no question, the coal trade is facin 
a crisis. We should by all means pull together 
Producers, Wholesalers, Jobbers, Retailers. Wh¢ 
ever ‘rocks the boat’ jeopardizes not only the 
own branch of the trade, but the industry itsel 

“Let us then stop if we are throwing stones < 
another branch of the trade, and seek to co-oper 
ate even though at times we are apparently ur 
fairly treated. Each branch knows positively th: 
the others are the ones which bring odium an 
criticism. 

“We retail dealers know full well that producer 
and middlemen criticize our methods, and w 
surely do tell them a thing or two; but let us bur 
the hatchet at least during the next year and d 
our part toward educating not only the publi 
but the trade members to a realization of th 
greatness and importance of our industry to ¢ 
territory we serve. 

“Don’t try to over-reach during these troubl 
some times. Do all YOU can to get coal fc 
your trade and protect your own trade befo1 
even thinking of reaching out for a competitor 
business. Co-operate with all officials eve 
though there may be no statute law to enforc 
their requests. 

“Let us not go counter to regulations or sug 
gestions. Play the game and play it on the ley 
for the industry. We do not want a lot of eve 
lasting laws in our territory. Repealing is muc 
harder than prevention. ; 

“Candidates for office should be carefull 
studied; after election you should know personall 
all representatives in your districts. Don’t fo 
get this please.” | 

West Virginia Needs Money. ; 

We notice that circulars are being sent out fro 
the Huntington Chamber of Commerce and oth 
sources relative to the general status of affaii 
in West Virginia, a plea for favorable consider: 
tion of the State and a general advancing of tl 
proposition that law and order are quite as mut 
in evidence there as anywhere else. : 

So far as the general idea is conveyed th 
West Virginia is not a desperately bad con 
munity, the idea is all right, but the “law ar 
order” idea is somewhat overdrawn, for gove 
ment is undoubtedly at a low ebb in West V 
ginia. It is a comparatively new State, one be 
in the throes of war, and with the troubles 
reconstruction days and the panic of ’73 to con 
with at the outset, Notwithstanding the progre 
that has been made in the last thirty years or 
it has not yet become a rich state and all de 
of government have to be conducted on “* 
economical and moderate basis. 

Its National Guard is a small organi 
the State Police are a mere handful. No doubt 2 
concerned do the best they can with the 3 






at command, but to attain the position that 
might properly expect to hold, West Virgi 
should have more money available for ea 
mental expenses. ' 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut g 
DS. ners Wane $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6. 
Williams & Peters. 7.75 7.75 8.00 800 . 
Lehigh & W. B.. 7.75 8.00 8.00 8.00 6. 
Reading ......... 7.90 .810 820 8.20 
Lehigh C.& N... 810 835 835 835 16 
Lehigh Valley.... 790 810 815 815 6 
Del. & Hudson..; 815 815 815. 815 f 


Prices for steam sizes are as follows: No. 
buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, ie 


boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.25. \ 


€ 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


Notwithstanding the approach of cold 
iather there is no increase in the activity 
the soft coal market. Undoubtedly more 
al should be moving to final destination, 
t buyers are generally reluctant, to say 
2 least. It is strange indeed that such a 
adition should prevail following a period 
six months during which production has 
en one half or less of what might prop- 
y be considered normal requirements. 
But there is quite a question as to amount 
soft coal that is actually required. What 
the basis on which calculations should be 
ide? What is the normal tonnage of the 
y? What has become of the ten per 
‘at annual increase that we used to talk 
out and which formerly we could rely 
on as a certainty, taking a term of years 
-a whole? 

‘Let us consider the figures for a recent 
mber of years covering the period Janu- 
y Ist to the end of September in each in- 
mee. In 1917 the total was 402 million 
1s; 1918, 433 million tons; 1919, 338 mil- 
n tons; 1920, 388 million tons; 1921, 286 
llion tons; 1922, 261 million tons. The 
erage of the war years was 417,500,000 
is. The active post-war years show an 
erage of 363 million tons to correspond- 
r date. But these last two years of de- 
assed conditions show an average of only 
3,500,000 tons. Had there been an in- 
sase of ten per cent a year over the early 
ures, the current coal requirements 
yuld be more than 600 million tons for the 
it to date, or more than twice that which 
s been achieved. 

Surely these figures must arouse some 
ought as to what has become not only of 
2 anticipated advance in coal production, 
't what has become of the business that 
is formerly enjoyed by our producers. 
\€ war years were abnormal, but, as we 
dat the time, the business was not alto- 
ther so prolific in extra tonnage as might 
| supposed, for many industries were de- 
|2ssed or practically annulled by war-time 
jaditions and many war industries simply 
yk the place of other coal using activities. 
Yet each of the successive groups of two 
jars, this arrangement averaging certain 
egularities in each period; shows a de- 
jne in millions as follows : 417,—363,—273, 
| hough never before in the history of the 
ntry had there been more than two suc- 
issive years. of decrease in soft coal ton- 
























nage, and such periods occurred only rarely 
and the decline was small. Now we have 
such smashing declines as have never be- 
fore been seen. 

Conservation, diligently sought by Fuel 
Administration and fostered by steadily 
increasing average price at the mines, and 
because of freight to destination, have had 
an effect beyond doubt. There has been, 
too, increased use of oil, increased use of 
central power station electrical supply and 
increase of hydro-electric service. 

Conservation has been in many cases a 
small factor in each individual instance, 
but multiplied by a million or more in- 
stances it has had an effect on tonnage. 
Even with the growth of industries, the 
railroads still use a third of the bituminous 
coal. The savings made on many thousands 
of engines have had large effect, and follow- 
ing the same thought through the indus- 
tries and even in the homes it is easily to 
be seen that some little time will be re- 
quired before a new high record in bitu- 
minous production is achieved. 

Production runs along steadily between 
nine and a half and ten million tons, with 
the latest report up to 9,900,000 as the 
week’s work. As we have said before, with 
greater smoothness of operations at the 
mines, the question comes up of greater 
difficulty of transportation. While the 
most recent week shows the best result, 
there has been no material increase in the 
past month, although the tonnage should 
be well above ten million tons. 


The situation arising from importation 
of British coal is gradually being cleared 
up, but the cessation of buying on the other 
side, having taken place a fortnight or more 
since, tonnage of foreign coal will probably 
cease to be a factor when the boats now in 
harbor are unloaded in the course of an- 
other week or so. 


Should the production of bituminous con- 
tinue at the rate of ten million tons per 
week for the fourteen weeks following re- 
cent report, the total for 1922 would only 
reach 400 million tons, about 20 million 
tons less than last year’s figures notwith- 
standing a better average state of business 
and quite aside from a year’s natural 
growth. This is less than was done ten 
years ago. 

The boycott or buyers’ strike is having 
small effect on prices, but there are a few 
coal houses who do not want to be idle, 


even relatively. It is thought that those 
buyers who are holding back will pay for 
their delay. As matters stand now, coal 
people have a good market for the tonnage 
that they cannot get and a poor market for 
the coal that they can get, but another 
month will bring us to the time when 
stocking up for the winter will be most de- 
sirable and at that time freight congestion 
will prevail, 

The reluctance of small consumers to 
take in bituminous coal in sections where it 
has not been used previously: for domestic 
purposes is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. It is not a matter of much concern to 
the producers for they can sell more or less 
readily all that is produced, but there should 
be more distribution to relieve the pressure 
on the dealers at a later date, and a better 
retail demand would help the prices for the 
higher grades of coal. 

It will be an advantage to the business 
generally if 1,000 tons were in 500 or 1,000 
different cellars rather than to have it in 
five or ten consumers’ bins, but it will prob- 
ably be an uphill fight to get the one-ton- 
man located in the East to use bituminous 
before necessity drives. In view of this diffi- 
dence all of the larger buyers should be 
urged to take precautions and lay in re- 
serves, that the small trade may be handled 
advantageously later on. 

Anthracite production is at the highest 
point reached since the strike, but has been 
running between five and ten per cent be- 
low the best records of the past, illustrat- 
ing as we have so often mentioned that it is 
difficult to increase output over the normal 
high point. There is practically unlimited 
demand for the domestic sizes, but steam 
sizes are very difficult to move in the face 
of the softness in the bituminous market. 
Some shading of prices is reported which 
gives more occasion for high quotations on 
the popular sizes by some of the indepen- 
dent operators that they may have a fair 
average return. But this situation makes a 
difficult condition for the large companies 
who expected to recoup strike expenses through 
extra return on the steam coals. 

Distribution is being carried on syste- 
matically. Apparently the threatened lake 
strike is not interfering with movement 


‘from Buffalo, and in other directions hard 


coal is moving with less interruption than 
is soft tonnage. The mild weather is an 
advantage. Every day that goes by with- 
out the general necessity of starting house- 
hold heating apparatus probably saves up- 
wards of 200,000 net tons of hard coal for 
use later on. Thus far, experiences dupli- 
cate conditions in the fall of 1902, when 
mild weather aided greatly in overcoming 
the emergency. The condition has an ad- 
verse effect, however, in causing some peo- 
ple to delay in taking proper precautions. 
Another Cleveland conference has strug- 
gled with the labor problem. In the face of 
the general hope by all coal people that 
trouble may be avoided next year, demands 
verging on the preposterous have been put 
forward. Apparently the miners are alive 
to the matter of a surplus being piled up to 
their disadvantage and in some cases are 
restricting tonnage, enforcing union rules 
as to number of cars to be loaded. These 
features have an important bearing not only 
in regard to the public interests, but in re- 
gard to the whole structure of the trade, 
for continued difficulty cannot be considered 
other than a provocative measure that will 
lead the public to suggest government con- 
trol, if not, in fact, government ownership. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Weakness of Anthracite Steam Sizes Contrasts with Strength of Domestic Coal— 


Apathy of Bituminous Consumers Causes Prices to Sag. 





In the anthracite trade, weakness in the 
steam sizes is attracting more attention than 
strength in the domestic sizes. Everyone 
knew the latter would be strong, but the diffi- 
culty that is being encountered in moving the 
steam coal was not generally foreseen. 

One reason commonly advanced is that the 
new prices established by the larger interests 
are too high in comparison with bituminous, 
but this does not explain everything for the 
independents are offering tonnage at conces- 
sions without meeting with much response 
from buyers. It seems to be a case of where a 
lot of consumers who were forced to burn bitu- 
minous during the strike are still using it, 
either because they prefer soft coal or because 
they have stocks on hand which they want to 
get rid of before returning to anthracite. 

Production is now back to somewhere near 
normal, although labor shortage and irregular 
car supply are preventing the entire region go- 
ing on a 100 per cent basis. Around Scranton 
and Pittston some of the coliieries have been 
so short of cars on certain days that the break- 
ers had to close down in the afternoon. In the 
lower regions no shutdowns are reported, but 
in order to keep the mines fully supplied with 
empties some of the roads have had to restrict 
the movement of cars to their own rails. 

This has prevented dealers on connecting 
lines from getting their full quota and has 
resulted in those on originating roads and at 
tidewater getting more. But if every dealer 
were given his full quota, regardless of length 
of haul, cars would become so scattered that it 
is doubtful if production could be maintained. 
The anthracite carriers are still handicapped by 
the fact that some of the cars they sent to the 
bituminous fields during the strike have not 
been returned. 

Milder weather this week has eased the 
pressure to some extent on both producers and 
retailers. The latter seem less willing to pay 
extreme premiums for independent tonnage, 
and the highest price heard of this week has 
been $12.50. From there the range on domes- 
tic sizes is down to $9.25, the figure fixed by 
some of the larger independents. Pea coal is 
being sold by these producers at from $6.75 
to $8. 

In some cases retailers who are obliged to 
buy independent steam sizes at a dollar or two 
above the market in order to get domestic coal 
are turning them over to wholesale houses and 
taking their losses immediately. By doing this 
they know just how much has to be added to 
the selling price of their prepared coal in order 
to make up the loss on the steam sizes. 

The market on independent steam sizes is 
ee as follows: No, 1 buckwheat, $3.50- 
$4.25; rice, $2.75-$3.25 ; barley, $1.75-$2. 


The Bituminous Market. 


After holding steady for two or three weeks, 
bituminous prices are once more showing signs 
of weakness. As is always the case in a falling 
market, the lower grades are the most seriously 
affected, the mines producing quality coals be- 
ing fewer in number and having a better line of 
contracts and orders in hand. 

Usually when business is poor there are no 
complaints of car shortage, but both conditions 


are encountered at the present time. It is plain 
that limited car supply is the only thing that is 
keeping the market from going to pieces en- 
tirely, for it is hard to get buyers to absorb the 
present output and a further increase at this 
time would have a demoralizing effect. 

Most coal men still have confidence in the 
future. There is a disposition to associate the 
present lethargy in the market with the un- 
seasonably high temperatures that have pre- 
vailed this week. People are less inclined to 
worry over next winter’s coal supply when 
the weather is mild, and it is safe to assume 
that their indifference will disappear to some 


‘extent with a change in temperature. 


But the weather is not the only influence 
working to prolong the buyers’ strike. For one 
thing, Government officials and state fuel ad- 
ministrators have been advising against the 
accumulation of stocks at this time. In addi- 
tion Henry Ford and other more or less promi- 
nent men have given out statements predicting 
that soft coal will be a drug on the market by 
the end of the year. These have undoubtedly 
had some effect in causing buyers to hold off. 

The doing away with the priority system of 
distribution has also allayed the fears of con- 
sumers not in the favored classes. They re- 
gard it as official assurance that the -situation 
is easier, and moreover they feel that with the 
priorities out of the way there is nothing to 
prevent them from getting coal when they 
need it, even if they have to pay a little more 
later on. 

But the average buyer does not expect to pay 
more. On the other hand, he expects to pay 
less and that is his principal motive in waiting. 
It is hard to make him believe that coal prices 
can be long maintained on a level approximate- 
ly twice what they were before the strike, when 
there has not been a corresponding advance in 
other commodities. This seems to him like 
an economic inconsistency which will correct 
itself as the strike fades in the background. 

Producers of Pool 1 coal are still quoting 
$5.25 to $5.75 f. o. b. mines, being well sold 
up and having little occasion to look for orders. 
Quotations on Pools 9 and 71 range from $4.75 
to $5.25; Pool 10 from $4.25 to $4.50; Pool 11, 
$3.75 to $4; Pool 18, $3.50-$3.75. Pool 64 
and other high volatile steam grades range 
from $3.75 to $4.25, while medium volatiles 
are bringing $4 to $4.25. Low-sulphur gas 
coal holds around $5 to $5.25. 

The tidewater market is very quiet. Prices 
at the piers are about $8-$8.25 for Pools 9 and 
71; $7.75-$8 for Pool 10, and $7.25-$7.50 for 
Pool 11. Some of the British coal now in the 
barbor is being offered to buyers at $7.50 to 
$8 in barges. 


British Coal Exports. 


Exports of coal, coke and patent fuel from 
Great Britain during eight months were: 


1920 1921 1922 
Anthracite) ...... 1,111,912 570,451 1,525,570 
Steamy. anaes 15,018,763 7,220,711 28,895,799 
Gras / og. ee 1,488,197 1,725,508 5,457,208 
Household 45,481 57,586 338,870 
Other sorts...... 711,579 370,719 2,176,397 
‘Lotal geveminieee 18,375,932 9,944,975 38,393,844 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Summer Weather Benefits Anthracite Tr: 
—Bituminous Continues Quiet. 


_ The retail anthracite trade has begun to settle d 
to some kind of a routine. All dealers have by 
time received some shipments, but are at the sg; 
time spending much time in urging the shipper 
increase deliveries. There is also the usual qi 
of retailers seeking new connections, but usually 
vain, as the general tendency of all producers i 
apportion their tonnage among former customers. 

The consumer has in a measure quieted do 
which is due to the lingering of summer right | 
October, with the temperature on successive d 
close to the 90 mark. This absence of the u: 
crisp and frosty weather has been the means 
saving coal for the householder and at the same t 
holding off the rush on the retailer that is inevit 
with the coming of more seasonable weather. 

Retail prices seem to have reached a fair degree 
uniformity, although there are many variations, a 
always the case. With the highest company pri 
at $8.35 and the highest individual shipments at $ 
the retailers have been able to fairly gauge th 
costs after experiencing almost a month of shipme 

There is a wide range of retail prices, with 
report of stove and nut as low as $13.75, altho 
this can be said to be exceptional. In a nea 
suburban section which has always maintained pri 
50 cents lower than the city, the price average set 
to be about $14. In the city proper quite a | 
are quoting $14, with more at $14.25, and a consid 
able number asking $14.50. For pea coal the rai 
of prices is from $11 to $11.50, 


Some Individual Coal High Priced, 


While we have given the highest independent pi 
as $9.50, there are numerous reports of occasio 
cars of stove and nut being offered to the retailer 
$12, and sometimes $13. However, we believe t 
to be exceptional and have not yet found a dea 
who has been willing to pay this price for coal. So 
pea coal was also reported as being offered at $7 

The present condition of trade once more off 
the opportunity to the retailers to get on a & 
basis, and many are taking advantage of it. Buy 
in fact, offer cash, feeling that they will then 
assured of getting their supply. One dealer on be 
asked if he was doing a cash business wittily explait 
his policy by saying that all his coal is going | 
“G. M. F.” He said the initials stood for “( 
Money First.” 

Shipments to the city have been good this we 
with only an occasional dealer ready to complain 
shortage of stock. For most of them coal seems 
be running steadily, new supplies coming in j 
as they are about cleaning up previous receipts, 

It is believed the operators have been able to 
their production close to 75 to 80 per cent of 
mum, although there are a few indications that i 
provement might be halted. Rumors of car shorté 
are reaching the trade and there is considera 
anxiety on this score. So far the mines supply 
this city haye not been affected, although the /- 
roads are asking the shippers to take a percen 
of box cars, and some shipments have been mz 
to local dealers. 

At the mines the only other drawback is { 
ting the mines fully cleaned up, as this work — 
been somewhat retarded by a shortage of ins 
workers, although no difficulty is experienced 
getting outside labor. The drought is also causi 
some anxiety and some operations are already . 


pelled to haul water for their boilers. . 


Slowing Down in Steam Demand. 


In steam coals there is just the slightest tender 
noticeable of a slowing down in demand. Some 
thé companies are urging retailers to take a sup 
of buckwheat and in order to help the other si: 
the retailers are taking a car or so. Retail price ! 
this size is usually $9. On orders for blocks € 
tending through the winter we have heard of a gq 
tation of $3.90 for buckwheat and $2.70 for 1 

The bituminous trade is quiet, even more so th 
last week, and all this despite the slowly increas 
production and delayed shipments. The consut 
still seems determined that he will beat down | 


j 
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es, despite the producers’ entreaty that they should 
e in coal now to prevent trouble later in the 
son. 

{any producers have ceased to urge a certain ele- 
it in their trade to take in coal, as they have met 
h slurs imputing the sincerity of their efforts. 
wever, with the really big user it is a different 
ation, for this consumer constitutes the wise man 
industry today. The big plants have faced short- 
in many years when there was not even a summer 
ke and they are preparing accordingly. 

)§ course to have the consumer who is holding 
k, come into the market for coal at this’ time 
ild not increase production, but it would have 
effect of creating a wider distribution of the 
| that is being produced. As it now stands the 
user is getting the bulk of the tonnage, and 
ald a shortage come will be well fixed, while the 
Her consumer who has delayed will likely come 
. competition with one another, with the high 
es attendant upon such a condition. 

rices have remained firm for most part during 
past week, and this in itself would seem to indi- 
: that prices for spot coal are about at bottom for 
season. This is all predicated on the assumption 
car supply and rail movement does not suddenly 
ome greatly improved. 

resent quotations range as follows: Pool 1, 
5 to $5.70; Pool 9-71, $4.50 to $5.35; Pool 10, 
: 3 $4.50; Pool 11, $3. 75 to $4.00. 


i? AT HAMPTON ROADS 
5. Restricted and Market Is Quiet— 
’ennsylvania Coals Crowding Smokeless. 


he coal market here at the beginning of September 
booming, but it has been extremely quiet through- 
the closing week of the month, and with buying 
r ‘restricted, the outlook for the immediate future is 
from promising. Slackening in movement to New 
i points and demand from New York and other 
wise points have also experienced a sudden slump. 
ees here believe that the present congestion of 
‘ish at Boston is responsible for these conditions. 
iffshore movement has not declined as much as the 
kening in buying might indicate. The daily aver- 
of dumpings at all piers fell from 46,000 tons to 
00 tons last week. The total dumpings for the 
ith will be approximately 125,000 tons under the 
sust figure of 1,297,970 tons. Figures for the week 
ng September 29th show 252,376 tons handled, 
le the week before 277,366 tons was handled. 
bs the month, up to and including September 
‘the Norfolk & Western piers dumped 578,532 
the Virginian piers 342,695 tons, and the Chesa- 
-& Ohio piers 239,863 tons, totaling 1,161,090 
. For the year to date 11,983,952 tons has been 
he as compared with 12, 472, 139 tons dumped 
e same period last year. 



















‘4 d alling off gradually during the past few weeks, 
upheld the record shipment and might offset 
rease in exports or bunkers for the month. 

ig the past two weeks a number of coal steam- 
vice between Hampton Roads and the North 
en discontinued, while other lines have been 
ing on their regular business, and no permanent 
m in activities is anticipated, particularly in 
of the approach of winter in the North. 


Coal Supplies Increase. 


SMG the end of the month, and there is 
erable more on hand than to fill the requirements 
ssels now registered for loading, with this supply 


ituation at tidewater. West Vireinia operators 
the demand for coal so strong in the inland ter- 


ritory that they can easily obtain $6.50 a net ton for 
shipments to western points. This is from $1.50 to $2 
above the price they can get for coal consigned to 
tide, where the present market for low volatile grades 
from,$7.z 25 to $7.50 per gross ton piers. High volatile 
grade with considerable quantity on hand and no de- 
mand can be bought for around $1 per gross ton less. 

Many difhculties exist in the way of shipments to 
the West, however. Traffic congestion at numerous 
points prevents prompt moyement of coal and it is 
necessary to route large tonnages to tide and eastern 
points by rail in order to keep mines working. This 
necessity, in connection with the indisposition of con- 
sumers to make new commitments at existing prices, 
is exercising a depressing influence on the market. 

The problem of the next few months in the coal 
trade here will be largely one of price. It is admitted 
that demand will be active if prices are satisfactory to 
the buyers. At the present time consumers are hold- 
ing out of the market in the hope of securing tonnage 
at lower figures. How long they will continue to do 
so is a matter of speculation. It is believed, however, 
that the volume of shipments to New England will 
grow larger as soon as congestion in Boston and other 
Northern ports is cleared up. 


Cambria County Gets Few Cars. 


JouNnstown, Pa., Oct. 5—Coal trade, so far as 
Cambria County is concerned, is almost at a 
standstill due to failure of the car supply, many 
mines finding it difficult to secure enough empties 
to run more than one or two days a week. While 
all of the mines are affected, most of the burden 
falls on the small operator, as most of the larger 
corporations have individual cars to fall back on. 


While cars are scarce the condition has not 
caused any inflation of prices and in some quarters 
here today sales of Pool 10 could not be made 
above $3.90, quite the contrary to the expecta- 
tions of a few weeks ago. 


The falling off in union operations has also 
caused a movement of men back to the non-union 
field and it is understood that some of the non- 
union mines have found it necessary to stop hir- 
ing miners for the present. It is also reported 
that a number of new members of the U. M. W., 
who recently moved out of the Somerset County 
field to organized territory at the suggestion of 
union organizers, are showing some signs of re- 
bellion in their first experience with the “check- 
off’ and are anxious to return to their former 
places of employment. 


Frank R. Stuart, manager of the Johnstown 
office of W. A. Marshall & Co., spent Monday 
and Tuesday at the mines in this vicinity for 
which his company is selling agent, and on Satur- 
day will leave for a short visit at the. New York 
offices. 


F. J. Gormley, president and general manager 
of the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., left today for 
New York where he will spend a week or so 
in the interest of his company. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gormley. 


B. & O. Takes Over Coal Line. 


Farrmont, Oct. 5—The B. & O. assumed charge 
of the Indian Creek & Northern Railroad on Octo- 
ber Ist, the Interstate Commerce Commission having 
approved its purchase from the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co. It is a spur off the Monon- 
gahela Railway at Lowsville, W. Va., and taps virgin 
coal land. The New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co. built it for the purpose of developing some of its 
coal land, but other companies are locating there also, 


The road was planned to extend to Blacksville, 
Pa., where it would connect with the M. & W. 
Railway. Thus far three miles have been built from 
Lowsville to beyond Arnetteville. Until today the 
Monongahela was still furnishing empties on the I. 
C. & N. When the B. & O. furnishes the cars it 
will be necessary for that road to work out a traffic 
agreement, as the coal will have to go from Lowsville 
to Rivesville Junction over the Monongahela tracks, 
At Rivesville Junction the B. & O. line starts. 





FAIRMONT MARKET EASIER 


Let-Up Noted in Lake Buying and Demand 
from Eastern Industries. 


Indications on Tuesday were that the market was 
softening in northern West Virginia and was in a 
rather uncertain state. During the greater portion of 
last week prices ranged between $3.75 and $4.25, with 
the bulk selling at $4. 

During Monday the price fell below $3.75 and in 
some instances it is reported that the coal was dis- 
posed of at $3.50. The quantity at that figure, per- 
haps, was not as great as at $3.75. 

On Tuesday of this week the B. & O. Railroad re- 
moved the embargo on lake coal shipments, but at 
the same time placed an embargo on general western 
line shipments. The outcome of this embargo is being 
watched here with considerable interest. Coal men 
claim that lake buyers have been keeping off the mar- 
ket and cancelling some tonnage they had already 
ordered. Reports indicate that the seamen’s strike 
will not interfere with coal shipments to any marked 
extent. Whether the outlet of coal to the west will 
cause the market to rise, or whether an ease up in 
lake coal buying will make further inroads on prices, 
is the point that is now under discussion in coal 
circles. 

Some cement manufacturers are holding up 
orders that have been placed because they claim 
they have sufficient coal. It is generally believed that 
this is part of the Hoover plan to buy coal just for 
current need and not for storage purposes. 


More Cars Tuesday Than Monday. 


Northern West Virginia has been having a very 
limited car supply. On Monday there was but a 36 
per cent run to start the week, but Tuesday found 
this percentage up to 42, a rather unusual condition. 
On Monday there were 304 mines at work and they 
ordered 3,706 empties, but there were only 1,556 
empties available and of that number 1,393 were 
placed. On Tuesday there were 378 mines at work in 
northern West Virginia and they ordered 3,824 cars, 
but only 1,604 were placed. 

On the Monongah Division of the B. & O. on Mon- 
day there was a 24 per cent run, and on Tuesday this 
increased to 29. Along the Charleston Division, there 
was a 10 per cent run Monday and 20 per cent Tues- 


day. The Connellsville Division had a 42 
per cent supply on Monday and 50 per cent on 
Tuesday. The car supply on the Cumberland Division 


appeared to excel, with 53 per cent Monday and 70 
per cent Tuesday. On the M. & K, where the pri- 
vately owned car is a factor, there was a 61 per -cent 
run on Monday and 77 per cent on Tuesday. 

Car supply on the Monogahela Railway was favor- 
able during the early part of this week. On Monday 
it was an 83 per cent run, while on Tuesday it was 73 
per cent. The Morgantown & Wheeling on Monday 
had 43 per cent, which was increased to 52 per cent 
on Tuesday. Car supply on the Western Maryland 
Railway was fairly steady early this week, with 89 
per cent on Monday and a full run Tuesday along 
the Belington & Weaver spur, Along the Wyatt- 
Bingamon & Helen’s Run branch there was a 58 per 
cent run on Monday and 65 per cent Tuesday. 

Coal loaded in northern West Virginia on Monday 
aggregated 1,555 carloads, against 1,774 the previous 
week. Coal production on the various divisions on 
‘Monday was as follows: B. & O.—Monongah, 592 
cars; Charleston, 27 cars; Connellsville, 28 cars; 
Cumberland, 127 cars; M. & K., 95 cars; Morgantown 
& Wheeling, 180 cars; Monongahela, 331 cars; West- 
ern Maryland—Wyatt-Bingamon & Helen’s Run, 126 
cars; Belington & Weaver, 49 cars. 

Mines on the Monongahela Railway in Pennsyl- 
vania on Monday loaded 272 cars of coal, seventy- 
four mines being at work, 


Mines Shipped 355,000 Tons Last Week. 


Last week the coal mines of northern West Vir- 
ginia loaded 7,115 cars, or 355,750 tons of coal. Pro- 
duction by divisions follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 
3,093 cars; Charleston, 468; Connellsville, 102; Cum- 
berland, 382; M. & K., 459; Morgantown & Wheeling, 
568; Monongahela, 1,051 ; Western Maryland—Wyatt- 
Bingamon & Helen’s Rani 738; Belington & Weaver, 
254. 
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The M. & W.’s production decreased 585 cars com- 
pared to the previous week; the Monogahela lost 517 
cars; the Monongah Division, 139 cars, and the M. & 
K., 57 cars. The Charleston Division made the big- 
gest gain, at 203 cars over the previous week; the 
Connellsville Division gained 29 cars; the Wyatt- 
Bingamon & Helen’s Run branches gained 22 cars, 
and the Belington & Weaver 35 cars. 

Fifty-six per cent of the coal loaded off the Monon- 
gah Division last week was commercial fuel. A total 
of 1,350 cars of railroad fuel and 321 privately owned 
cars were loaded. ' 

Last week the mines on the Monongahela Railway 
in Pennsylvania loaded 1,060 cars of coal, a loss of 
15 cars compared to the previous week. 

A total of 188 cars of coke were loaded last week 
off the Monongah Division, B. & O., while 42 cars of 
coke was loaded at ovens along the M. & K. Railway. 

Lake shipments last week totaled 170 cars off the 
Monongah Division, while 240 cars went off the Mor- 
oantown & Wheeling Railway. Last week there were 
2.618 cars of coal loaded east, a gain of 194 cars over 
the previous week, while western coal shipments were 
475 cars against 802 cars the previous week. 

Wagon coal production last week off the Monongah 
Division aggregated 58 cars and shipments to Arling- 
ton Pier totaled 44 cars. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., last week aggregated 1,029 carloads, or 31 
more than the previous week. ‘Of that, the B. & O. 
secured 780 cars, while foreign roads secured 249. 

The freight movement over the Alleghany Moun- 
tains east of Grafton on the B. & O. last week was 
4.857 loads, a gain of 956 cars. Coal movement was 
3.317 loads, a gain of 389 cars over the previous week. 


DULL AT CINCINNATI 








Buvers Assume an Indifference to Coal— 
Market Softens and Prices Drop. 

The Cincinnati coal market had a dull season last 
week, and there has been as yet this week no apparent 
sions of quickening. Buyers, as if by common agree- 
ment, assumed a common indifference to coal offered 


above a certain figure. Operators who consented to 
go below the consumers’ deadline had no trouble 
moving such tonnage as they had available, but 


buyers were well enough fixed that they exhibited no 
nervousness. Under the circumstances, the market 
gradually softened and prices dropped in the presence 
of seriously limited production operations. Consider- 
ing the large overhead and the small tonnage, pro- 
duction was not profitable. 

Operators here charged the slightly depressed situa- 
tion mainly to the buyers’ strike, but also in con- 
siderable part to the large preliminary production 
of the resuming union fields, where thousands of cars 
were ready to hand and enabled unembarrassed ship- 
ment to the market. When these cars shall have gone 
out and the Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois 
districts begin waiting for them to come back, it is 
predicted by operators here that production will be 
narrowed in these fields to from 30 to 50 per cent, 
with a consequent reduction of the gross volume of 
supply and a logical enhancement of the price, which 
will be further increased by a rush of buyers who 
have been waiting for the bottom to be reached. 


Transportation the Real Problem. 

The real problem continues to be one of trans- 
portation, There is a very slight general improve- 
ment in car supply on the coal carrying roads, but 
it is so very small that a good many people have 
not noticed it at all as yet. The C. & O. was back 
to about 32 per cent in the Logan and adjacent high 
volatile fields, but fell as low as 17 per cent in the 
New River field. The Virginian held its own and was 
a little better than 20 per cent. The B. & O. supply 
was about 25 per cent. The N. & W., which always 
shows up pretty well by comparison, was pretty close 
to 50 per cent. The Southern was slightly better, but 
the L. & N. was not materially improved. In the 
case of the latter road it would be an exaggeration 
to put the figure as high as 20 per cent. At the 
suggestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
these roads all sent a squad of tracers to see that 
their cars were not diverted but should come back 
promptly. 





The low water made river shipments difficult and 
postponed extensive arrangements to deliver tonnage 
from the Kanawha. district by barges. However, with 
the heip of an artificial wave, eight tow boats brought 
down 50,000 tons in 130 barges, which landed in Cin- 
cinnati on Tuesday. A considerable part of this 
went to supply the needs of Cincinnati industries but 
a good deal of it was reshipped. The return of the 
barges will be a serious problem unless the present 
river stage is improved by rains. 

Railroads continue to try to force smokeless ton- 
nage eastward, where British coal cargoes in New 
York and Boston harbors have influenced the prices 
downward, They are getting $5 at the mines for tide- 
water shipments of mine-run and $7 for domestic 
sizes. Western shipments bring them $6 for mine, 
run and as high as $7.50 and $8 for lump and egg. 
There is as yet very little preparation of coal in spite 
of the good price and urgent demand. 


Domestic Coals Scarce. 


High volatile steam coals in mine-run and slack 
have sold at from $4.25 to $4.50 with a few sales 
recorded as low as $4. By-product coals get from 
$4.75 to $5.25, while domestic coals, which are not in 
good supply, get $6.50 and $6.75. 

Lake buying is not so eager as would be supposed 
in view of the ccmparatively small tonnage that has 
passed and the short remaining season, but this is in 
part due to congestion. The B. & O. and the Penn- 
sylvania both had embargoes for a portion of last 
week, That of the B. & O. was lifted on Saturday. 
It is apparent that the Northwest will have to depend 
largely on all-rail shipments of fuel during the com- 
ing winter. 

The local domestic situation is not materially 
changed. Dealers say there is not much call for 
household coal just now as everybody expects to 
see the price come down. Stocks are low and nothing 
is being done to urge sales. Smokeless lump is 
selling in the few instances of sales at $10.50 and 
$11, while splint lump and egg are quoted all the 
way from $8.75 to $10. Retailers are counting on a 
lively scramble about the time of the first real cold 
snap and only hope there will be an intervening op- 
portunity to adequately replenish stocks which now 
are disgracefully low. 


Lake Season at Buffalo. 


3urFALO, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The business of the 
Great Lakes is undergoing another big change, 
partly on account of the setting in of the full 
fall trade and partly on account of the sudden 
giving out of the car supply. This port, after 
handling a record-breaking amount of grain from 
the lakes, a matter of 150,000,000 bushels to 
October Ist, suddenly faces the prospect of having 
its hands tied and failing to continue the former 
activity. 

Nothing has happened for which Buffalo is to 
blame and so there is nothing or next to nothing 
to be done here to sét things going again. It is 
too bad that the usual three or four million tons 
of hard coal could not have been added to the 


tonnage of the lakes. As it is, though every 
effort will no doubt be made to move a large 


amount of coal by water, it is doubtful if much 
more than a million tons can be put through 
that channel before the season is closed by winter. 
Quite possibly not even that amount will go, for 
there will at least be car shortage to contend with 
and there will be also the frantic efforts of eastern 
consumers to divert the coal away from the 
lakes, if there is no other difficulty. 

Last season the depression was so great that 
iron ore did not move freely and this season the 
usual 15,000,000 tons of coal—soft from Ohio 
and hard from Buffalo mainly—has been held up 
till now by the strikes. 

Late rates promise to be high, though mostly 
if the grain can be got out of the Buffalo and 
Canadian elevators. The car situation may not 
grow any worse and it may slowly improve, 
thanks to the return to the car shops by the 
strikers. Give us cars enough both ways and we 
will show a late fall traffic such as has never been 
approached in this territory. It has been done in 
grain already. 
















































































CONDITIONS AT BUFFALO 


No Signs of Increased Activity Appeai 
Bituminous Market. 


_ The bituminous trade opened for the 
fully as dull as it had been last week. I 
to have been given out, that all effort 
devoted to the production and shipment oi 
coal, so that if consumers of soft coal ¢ 
want it they need not buy. It appears the 
are quite as indifferent as ever, so the roads 
make only ordinary efforts to provide 
that trade. 


It appears that the hard coal mines are 
at full capacity, turning out more coal tha 
did a year ago. Perhaps that is all right. 
consumer of hard coal would certainly 
to buy that if he can get it, rather than b 
sort of substitute. Otherwise the entire coal 
goes on much as it did last week. 


A few soft-coal consumers are buying 
pretty good rate. They are paying extr 
for it on the representation of jobbers th 
will be higher before they are lower 
somebody is going to catch it when the 
comes. That is, when the car supply be 
much smaller than it is now. ae 

It is found that a liberal addition to the 
will bring in the coal. If $4 or sometim 
less is paid the cars are a deal scarcer t 
are if the price is made a good bit higher. 
will have to tell who is right about the ma 
of future price. The jobbers are so sure of 
position that they do not hesitate to ad 

As the week proceeds the car shortage in 
though the roads will not admit that it is 
tinue. It is said, though, that the cutt 
of the cars for grain and flour from Buffale 
stop. - 


‘% 


Plenty of Car Repairmen Now. 


So the, order is said to have gone out to 
the cars back again to them. Otherwise the e« 
flour and grain trade of the country 
paralyzed. It is also said that the car s 
now getting so many men that they can 
in some cases, repair the cars faster 
roads can bring them in, which of cours 
that while there are men enough to. wot 
cars they cannot all repair locomotives. — 

The Lackawanna road promises 50 ¢ 
motives this month, and if other roads d 
it may be that the worst of the car s 
about reached, for it is apparent at a gl 
the rail lines that they have idle cars in 
More motive power would set them in 
the same time, the soft coal demand 
that it would be small hardship if so 
cars and motive power were turned int 
hard coal and grain. ei 

Bituminous prices do not differ much fr 
week. Any change is downward, for t 
sumer is still demanding $4 coal and 
prices than that. Jobbers quote $4.7. 
for Allegheny Valley mine-run and $5. 
for Pittsburgh steam lump to gas. M 
selling for less than these figures. Frei 
tions are $2.24 for Pittsburgh and $2.09 
gheny Valley. 

The anthracité situation is as bad as i 
with the local distributors getting only 
as much as they did a year ago and tl 
pendent operators asking from $12.50 : 
the mines. The pressure brought to bear on 
one who has coal to sell is very great. T 
authorities order that only two weeks’ su 
given out, which makes the distributing cc 
Still, this state of things will have to ¢ 
till the lakes close, if not all winter. 4 
_ Lake shippers also complain of small 
The amount loaded since the first carg 
tember 23rd is 81,000 tons, of which 
cleared for Chicago, 21,300 tons for M 
7,700 tons for Sheboygan, and 32,100 
Duluth and Superior. Rates are 40 
Duluth, 50 cents to Milwaukee and S 
and 50-55 cents to Chicago. _ 


oe 
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Demand for Steam Coal Is Practically at a Standstill—Increase in Steam Coal Prices 
Expected Shortly, Following Collapse of Buyers’ Strike. 


ynsidering the length of time the coal mines 
1e country were inactive this year, it is almost 
lievable that the demand for coal for in- 
rial purposes is so low on the Chicago mar- 
The past week has developed no change in 
local market situation, the demand for steam 
is almost nothing, and while some steam coal 
sing shipped into Chicago on old orders, new 
ness is scarce, according to the operators and 
lesalers. The screenings market reached such 
moralized state late last week, that there were 
oximately 1,000 cars in the local yards, piling 
lemurrage and no buyers in sight. With the 
tion existing, prices naturally slipped to 
‘r levels.- The western Kentucky screenings 
ght from $2.50 to $3.50. Illinois was sold 
1 $2.10 to $3.25. Indiana screenings were 
it fifty cents over the Illinois product. 

omestic trade has been active, and promises 
nprove as the fall goes on. Dealers are call- 
for fresh stocks, but securing only limited 
lies. Orders are now being accepted for 
. some of the prices have been an- 
iced, but the majority of the wholesalers are 
1g orders only subject to the price at time 
elivery. A few shipments of anthracite have 
red Chicago, but the number of cars is un- 
vn. One cargo of anthracite via the Great 
4 known to have arrived in Chicago dur- 
he past week. From the present outlook it 
dent that more than one household in this 
on of.the country will be obliged to burn 
¥ coal in place of anthracite this winter. 


































Country Demand Falls Off. 


ports from countty points within a radius 
90 miles from Chicago ‘indicate a falling off 
e demand for both bituminous and hard coals. 
is said to be due to the fact that shipments 
ountry points since the strike ended have 
averaging better than to the city. 
‘or car supply continues to hamper Illinois 
Indiana operators. Some sections are run- 
low as two days a week, with plenty of 
ts on their books, but no cars on hand in 
o make shipments. Central Illinois dis- 
probably ahead of all other sections in 
the mines there running at forty to 
cent of full time. The Spring Valley 
kewise operating on a fair scale with the 
of box cars there more plentiful. 
of the bigger coal companies on the Chi- 
arket, who receive considerable coal via 
t Lakes, were somewhat troubled over 
ke of Great Lakes seamen, which ties up 
hters. But the shipping companies in 
of the boats assured their customers that 
would not seriously interfere with the 
nt of freight on the lakes although the 
would be somewhat broken. 
statement last week on the coal situation 
ederal Reserve Bank of Chicago, it was 
the chief factor in the present “tight” 
ation was transportation. The state- 
in part: “With the output of coal held 
and distribution limited by an inadequate 
y, the possibility of a coal shortage is 
ely dependent upon the ability of the 
to furnish sufficient cars.” 
iction of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. in 
an embargo upon all coal shipments to 
rts had the effect of raising the price of 
coals on the Chicago market by 25 
aking the outside price $6. The market 
eless is strong with a good demand and 
ited supply. 
wholesalers are expressing a belief that 
1 be higher within the course of another 
ten days. The “steam coal buying 











No Change in Chicago Situation 









strike” they say, is breaking up and the demand 
for this coal will be good with the shipments 
limited only by car supply. ; 


Notes. 


_W. H. Harris, better known in Western coal 
circles as “Bill” Harris, spent last week in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Henry Harmon, large operator in the Tazewell 
District of West Virginia, was in Chicago re- 
cently on a business trip. 


W. L. Ferguson, now connected with the Chi- 
cago office of the Western Fuel Co., made a trip 
to Ohio last week, visiting Cincinnati and other 
points. 


_ Dan Pritchard of the West Virginia Fuel Coz 
Cincinnati office, was in Chicago last week. Mr. 
Pritchard has just recovered from a six weeks’ 
illness. 

The Bell Union Coal Co., Old Colony Building, 
announced last week that C. P. Hillman, formerly 
with the Atlas C. & C. Co., has been appointed 
sales manager, and manager of the Chicago office. 

The Service Fuel Co. announced last week the 


addition of J. J. Seivert, formerly with the 
Bickett C. & C. Co. to its sales force. The 
Service Fuel Co. has specialized in Kentucky 


coals, and reports business steadily growing. 


The Cuba Coal Co. of Canton, Ill, has suc- 
ceeded the Callaway Coal Co. of Fulton, Mo. A 
new corporation has been formed by the follow- 
ing men: L. R. Herrick, Farmer City, Iil.; F. L: 
Crosby, of Mexico, Mo.; G. L. McCutchan, of 
Canton, Ill, and Carter Norris, of Fulton, Ill. 


Two car loads of English coal arrived at the 
new Chicago By-Products Coke Corporation 
plant in Chicago last week. The English coal, 
which came from Durham and Yorkshire, is to 
be used for coke experiment purposes by the 
Koppers Co., builders of the new coke plant in 
Chicago. 

Elmer Martin, sales agent of the Chicago office 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., while re- 
porting the receipt of one cargo of coal via the 
Great Lakes this week, stated that in his estima- 
tion the strike of the seamen would not materially 
affect’ the coal supply or movement of coal via 
the lakes to this port. 


The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association has 
commenced suit against Alderman Lyle of the 
City Council for statements charging that the as- 
sociation was exacting exorbitant prices for coal. 
L. W. Ferguson, president of the association, will 
appear before the City Council this week to tell 
his side of the high price of coal. 


H. H. Taylor has been proclaimed champion of 
the Chicago Coal Trade by reason of winning the 
all-season trophy given the Chicago Coal Trade 
Golf Association, in their deciding tournament re- 
cently. The final meeting of the year will be held 
October 11th at Exmoor Country Club. The 
largest attendance of the year is expected for 
this meet. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association scheduled for Tuesday of this 
week, was indefinitely postponed, owing to the 
fact that the date conflicted with the date of the 
Cleveland conference called. by John L. Lewis. 
Officials of the Illinois Operators’ Association left 
Chicago on Monday to attend the Cleveland con- 
ference. 

The Hegewisch Lumber & Supply Co., Hege- 
wich, Ill, was incorporated last week for $60,000 
to do a general retail business in lumber, build- 
ing materials and coal. Those interested in the 
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new company are J. F. Beckman, John H. Beck- 
man, and Herman Beckman. The company will 


operate in Berwyn, Hammond and other suburbs 
of Chicago. 


John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association, in a recent writing called 
“Storage of Coal,’ advocates the storing of coal in 
off seasons and claims that such a practice would 
substantially reduce the price, eliminate the peril 
of coal famine and would make for the stabiliza- 
tion of industry and vast improvement in trans- 
portation conditions. 


With the strike of the seamen on the Great 
Lakes hanging over the movement of coal by 
water, there was a rush last week to bring in all 
the shipments of coal possible before the seamen 
left their work on October 2nd. Nine cargoes 
arrived in the Chicago port during the week end- 
ing September 30th, five of these unloading at 
South Chicago and four at Indiana Harbor. This 
is the heaviest water receipts of coal since last 
April. 


In a statement recently issued by Dr. F. C. 
Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association, the claim was made the Illinois is 
not being treated justly in the matter of railroad 
car allotment. It was Dr. Honnold’s contention, 
which he substantiated with statistics, that Il- 
linois mines are operating on a much smaller scale 
than the Eastern mines, due entirely to the fact 
that the cars are being supplied in greater num- 
bers to the Eastern operators. 


Mrs. Grace T. Carr, secretary to Albert Bunge, 
head of the Bunge Brothers Coal Co., large Chi- 
cago retailers, died last week at the Washington 
Boulevard Hospital, following a week’s illness. 
Mrs. Carr, who had suffered with a weak heart, 
collapsed while vacationing with Mr. Bunge’s 
sister at the Bunge summer home in Tomahawk 
Lake, Wis. She hooked a large muskellunge, on 
a fishing trip, and after playing the fish for sev- 
eral minutes was overcome by the excitement and 
lived in a state of coma for a week before the 
end came. 


The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association at a 
special meeting on Friday of last week at the 
Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, decided to send 
representatives to the Cleveland conferetice this 
week. The purpose of atténding this meeting, 
according to the operators, was not to negotiate 
with the United Mine Workers Union, but to pre- 
vent a repetition of unfavorable action, by Presi- 
dent Lewis and a small minority of operators in 
advance of the widespread investigation which is 
now provided for by Congress and which con- 
templates an independent commission to settle 
strike questions. 


Lewis to Have Little Opposition. 


Information given out by U. M. W. officials 
this week indicate that President Lewis has been 
renominated by an overwhelming majority to 
succeed himself as head of the union when his 
present term expires. 

Mr. Lewis, it was stated, received the indorse- 
ment of between 1,600 and 1,700 locals, while his 
only opponent, George Mercer, statistician of the 
Illinois district miners’ organization, was nomi- 
nated by 128 local unions. 

While balloting on candidates does not begin 
until December, Lewis’s election is conceded, be- 
cause of the support given him by the great 
majority of the local unions. 

The other international officers will be re-elected 
with but little opposition, it is predicted. 


Revised estimates indicate a total production of 
9,900,000 tons of bituminous and 1,965,000 tons of 
anthracite coal last week. The week’s production of 
soft coal was the highest since the strike. Production 
of anthracite was 100,000 tons above that of the pre- 
ceding week and was also the largest since the strike. 
The anthracite figures exceed the weekly average for 
September and October of 1920 and 1921, 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Poor Transportation Affects Coal Receipts— 
Lake Shipments Not Serious. 


It is a lonesome sight to inspect the coal docks at 
the Head of the Lakes at this time, when they should 
be piled to overflowing. Instead there are small quan- 
tities upon the docks, scattered along the broad ex- 
panses of storage space, indicating how sadly behind 
the average showing is. And in spite of the dismal 
appearance, the results accomplished within the last 
two or three weeks have been most excellent, and indi- 
cate that all that is required is transportation. There 
will be ample coal. Even a small quantity of hard 
coal has come through. 

In fact, the coal at the lower ports has been pro- 
duced so freely that it has not been possible to move 
it fast enough, and an embargo became necessary to 
keep coal from accumulating excessively. The strike 
of sailors, set for October 1st, added to the difficulties 
of the situation, though it has been felt that the strike 
will not cause any serious difficulty. 

September has a total of close to 1,500,000 tons of 
soft coal delivered to the docks at the Head of the 
Lakes, and one cargo of 10,000 tons of hard coal. The 
season has around 2,000,000 tons of soft coal all told. 
October may do as well as September, if the vessels 
can be moved, and November may do about as well. 
This would give a tonnage of between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 for the season—a close figure for the winter, 
but one which would doubtless come close to meeting 
the urgent needs of the Northwest. If all-rail ship- 
ments shall hold up, as they seem likely to do, unless 
the car situation forbids, the forecast tonnage would 
not leave any serious difficulty to overcome for this 
district, although it would afford no surplus, and 
might run stores down to an uncomfortably low quan- 
tity with large users at times. 


Immediate Unloading Necessary. 


The fuel distributor has ordered the seizing and 
immediate unloading of coal held in cars which have 
been waiting unloading for any length of time, in 
order to return them to service. Some 170 cars were 
reported which had been awaiting unloading for from 
five to twenty days. Of course, there is always some 
explanation as to why cars dre not unloaded promptly. 
And it is sometimes true that a string of cars will 
be sent in at once which were to have come along 
one or two a day,’ and the entire number cannot be 
unloaded within the 48 hours allowed. But the moral 
effect of the order to keep all coal cars moving and 
back into service without delay will be good. The 
cars are sadly needed, and everything possible should 
be done to get them moving as soon as possible. 

Retailers throughout the state are to receive, with- 
out delay, blanks for the requisitioning of supplies 
from the docks, and their use will be required as soon 
as possible. 

Consumers are being urged to lay in as much coal 
as they can handle, without delay, but as long as the 
mild weather does not suggest the need of warmth it 
seems to have little effect. So far, there have been 
only a fw days during September which called for any 
heat. October opened with weather as mild as is often 
the case in August, and is thereby aiding in making 
the limited stocks last that much longer. 


B. & O. to Assign Cars. 


FarrmMont, W. Va., Oct. 5.—It is believed that 
the assigned car has come back in the Fairmont 
region. A recent order issued by the B. & O. 
Railroad is so interpreted by the operators. 

The circular letter, issued by B. Z. Holverstott, 
superintendent of the Monongah Division, says 
among other things: 

“Cars placed at mines which have output con- 
tracts for Baltimore & Ohio fuel coal and those 
having similar contracts for foreign railroad fuel 
coal and for which the foreign railroad sends its 
cars, as well as individual and private cars as- 
signed by the owner to specified mines for load- 
ing and cars especially assigned and loaded on 
order of I. C. C., are to be reported as assigned 
equipment in columns J to Q inclusive on form 
958-T.” 
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NO CHANGE AT PITTSBURGH 


Consumers Not Eager to Lay in Coal— 
Embargoes Lifted. 


With a car shortage that has dropped to 25 per 
cent of requirements in certain districts, and where 
mines are forced to shut down three days a week, 
the price situation in the Pittsburgh market is un- 
changed. There has, however, been a closer classifi- 
cation of grades of shipments. Mine-run steam, the 
basic coal, is selling for $4.00 to $4.25; Sewickley, 
$3.75 to $4.00; slack, $4.00 to $4.25; three-quarter 
steam lump, $5.00 to $5.25; one and one-quarter steam 
lump, $5.25 to 5.50; gas coal mine run $4.50 to $4.75 
and gas, one and one-quarter lump, $5.25 to $5.50. 

Buyers show no greater eagerness to lay in their 
winter supply though in the domestic trade this situa- 
tion has been alleviated somewhat by those who are 
afraid of the consequence of being caught in a cold 
snap. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has announced the 
lifting of all embargoes on all its lines and will take 
all shipments. This is taken to indicate here that the 
congestion of cars at lake ports has been thinned out 


somewhat and that operators can ship to Lorain and . 


other points with a reasonable assurance that the 
cars will not be placed on a siding for a long wait 
before unloading. 


In order to facilitate the movement of coal on its 
lines, the Pennsylvania railroad last week declared 
an embargo on all commodities except coal and food- 
stuffs and a few other staples. The Pennsylvania is 
still in a position to place from 60 to 65 per cent of 
car requirements at the mines of the operators. The 
Baltimore and Ohio was not so fortunate, however, 
and it was on this road that placements dropped to 
25 per cent. Mines are expecting next week, how- 
ever, that the B. & O. will be in a position to give 
them better service. On some of the other railroads, 
movement has been harrassed by a lack of motive 
power. 

Dry Spell Affects Mining. 


Water has become a new element in operation. 
The great dry spell in Pennsylvania has reduced 
available water supplies to a minimum and a num- 
ber of operations are seriously affected. In the 
Connellsville section some of the mines are shipping 
water from some distance. The labor situation is 
improved further and the H. C. Frick Coke Co. is 
said to be working at 80 per cent of capacity, which 
would be improved to exceed the output of last March 
if the necessary cars were obtainable. The coke 
market there continues soft at $3.75 while coke prices 
have again stiffened, blast furnaces reporting that as 
high as $13.50 has been paid. 

Pennsylvania R. R. officials made a tour of inspec- 
tion of the Fayette region to seek means of pro- 
tecting their reservoir from the drainage of sulphur 
water into Indian Creek, from which the water for 
road use is obtained. An action to restrain the 
operators from permitting mine drainage was heard 
in the Fayette county courts. Arguments will be 
resumed October 20, The mine operators contend 
that the suggested plan of using sewers is im- 
possible and are making a determined fight against 
any change in the present system. 

The naval officers who have been named to act as 
field representatives of Federal Fuel Distributor C. 
E. Spens for administrative purposes connected with 
coal distribution have arrived in Pittsburgh, Greens- 
burg and Altoona. They are also said to have been 
stationed in Charlestown, Fairmont and Bluefield, W. 
Va. These officers will keep the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor informed daily relative to local conditions as 
to the production and distribution of coal and the 
prices obtained in their respective districts. They 
will watch for acute fuel shortages, transportation 
difficulties and exorbitant prices. 

Price data showing the differential between the 
producer and consumer is also part of their work. 

There is little interest among the operators here 
in the Cleveland meeting. Long, long ago, with the 
ending of the strike, the opinion was freely expressed 
here that another conflict next April is inevitable 
and the proceedings at Cleveland could not have sur- 
prised any of the observers here. 


> ever, as certain large consumers are assu 































































QUIET AT BOSTON 


The warm weather and the reports 
bituminous production, together with the larg 
ties of British and Nova Scotia coal that 
arriving in steady supply, have had the « 
making consumers more or less immune to t 
gestions that soft coal is now down to a reas 
basis and since it can be had in sufficient amount 
is a good time to store up a surplus against the | 
when the car shortage will cause a stoppage of 
flow to this section and probably make for 
prices. vt ¥ 

The papers of Boston appear to have entered 
lists against the retail dealers and wholesalers 
parently in an effort to force down prices. C 
and statements have been printed recklessly anc 
profusion and the impression that the average — 
man would gather is that despite the coal ef 
strikes and the long cessation of mining, he 
nothing to worry about whatever and that coal, 
manna, will drop into his bin for the askin 

This newspaper campaign has had a very no 
able effect in the purchasing by householders of 
coal to take the place of the anthracite they hav 
advised they cannot get. Orders for substitute | 
have fallen off substantially. One paper said 
Massachusetts would get 90 per cent of its 
supply, an altogether unwarranted assumptio 
opinion of conscientious coal men here. 1] 
sumers, too, are practically out of the market 
cause of newspaper talk, because they are © 
formed on coal facts, but because they af 
have plenty of coal in reserve. | 

It is a fact that soft coal has declined still 
since last week. From a $10 price gross t 
Boston, quotations have slumped to $9.50 - 
popular New River and Pocahontas prod 
this lower figure has failed to bring out any 
enthusiasm, which seems to indicate that pur 
are looking for still lower quotations. 


English Coal Influences Buyers. 


The English coal in the harbor which is 
sold, and should have no bearing on the sp 
has nevertheless had a sentimental influence 
mind of the coal buyer. The reports of 150, 
of coal in the harbor a great deal of which is 
ing demurrage due to lack of unloading facilit 
brought the delusion that there is a sur 
bituminous and that there is no occasion f 

Such a feeling may be productive of 
curity. Every evidence points to a conti 
increasing shortage of cars with which to 
and coal. Embargoes have been called 
but they cannot remedy the situation, thoug 
ameliorate. When cold weather, with 
fall, begins to interfere with coal mov 
consumers may awake to the fact that a 
longs in the category of necessities. 

The all-rail coal has gained somewha 
Southern fuel the past week, but the sho 
cars throughout the Pennsylvania field is ey 
noticeable as it was last week and the 
This has had the effect of causing firm: 
rail prices, even though demand has been 

For Pool 1, all-rail, $6.00 to $6.25 is being | 
while Pool 9, brings about $1 less and Pool 
be had all the way from $4.50 to $5. 

The British coal market is also lower that 
a week ago, railroad coal being offered 
$6.50 alongside, while admiralty coal may 
$7.00 to $7.25. Some British orders are 
in, but it is becoming apparent that new 
‘overseas fuel is barely at a standstill. As I 


ting fair coal fully $1 and more under 
bituminous product, it appears they will tak 
portunity. ee 

Anthracite shipments have slowed up b 
the car situation. Demand at wholesale is 
brisk and dealers are not anxious to ta 
independent coal around the $12 asked, t 
are willing to pay a premium of a $1 or 
tonnage. 
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Bituminous Miners Preparing for Next Strike 











Vhat many regard as the opening gun of the 1923 
1 strike was fired at Cleveland this week, when 
resentatives of the union bituminous operators 
“officials of the United Mine Workers met in con- 
once, ostensibly to set up machinery for conducting 
t year’s wage negotiations. The so-called Cleve- 
d agreement under which mines in the organized 
ds are now operating expires on April 1st, and one 
ase in that pact provided for the meeting which 
s held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
3 week. 
While the supposed object of this meeting was to 
ermine future methods of wage negotiations the 
¥ as a matter of fact, seized upon the occasion 
tify the operators what they will ask for 
<t spring and to threaten a strike if their demands 
refused. 
resident Lewis of the U. M. W. announced on 
sdnesday that the miners’ demands would be for- 
lly presented to the operators early in January. 
ey will include continuation of the present wage 
le for two years more, or until April 1, 1925, 
six-hour day and a five-day week, with time and 
‘-half for overtime. 
Mr, Lewis said the miners’ Policy Committee had 
firmed these demands, which were the wage pro- 
of 1922, and they will be the basis of negotia- 
1 of a new agreement. 
Yo action was taken, Mr, Lewis said, regarding 
lemands to be made on behalf of the anthracite 
re workers, whose contract with the operators ex- 
es next Fall. He said that is entirely a separate 
tter and will have to be taken up by the anthracite 
| vers! organization. 


_ Miners Saving Money to Fight With. 


The announcement that the miners were prepared 
wage another battle to maintain the minimum of 
50. a day came as a complete surprise, as it had 
n anticipated that in accordance with past custom 
national wage convention would be called in 
lianapolis to formulate new demands. 
[he abandonment of the usual wage scale conven- 
1 and substitution of the new joint negotiating 
rd, union leaders stated would result in a saving 
e than $125,000 to the union. The wage scale 
we ations usually held in Indianapolis and attended 
200 delegates, it- was explained, cost the union 
penses about $24,000 a day. They generally 
d a week. The money saved through the aban- 
ent of the convention will be made available for 
poses. 


Operators Refuse to Advise Harding. 


idoning the proposal of the miners for the 
ointment of a committee of inquiry within the 
ustry, the conference on Wednesday decided to 
\pe Bthe governmental fact-finding commission. 
ile the operators declined President Harding’s 
n to submit the names of possible candidates 
e on the commission, the miners decided to 
such names, and telegraphed them to the 


































He de- 
to Biate public the names of the men n selected, 
he President had requested that they be held 


of the operators expressed doubt if the Presi- 
commission can do much towards settling the 
roblem. They know by experience that the 
S will insist on getting what they want regard- 
of what any investigating body, governmental or 
Wise, may say. If the report does not suit 
d an effort is made to force a wage reduc- 
strike will result. That is the long and short 
at the country is faced with next year, and the 
tors know it if the politicians at Washington 





Committee on Wednesday asserted “in the 
emphatic manner our opposition to any reduc- 


Operators Told at Cleveland Meeting This Week That Union Will Demand Renewal 
| of Present Wage Scale for Two Years from Next April. 











tion in mining prices and insist that the present basis 
wage schedules be maintained,” and recommended that 
all new agreements be based upon six hours per day, 
five days a week, and that “where emergencies require 
such’service, overtime shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, with double time for all work on 
Sundays and legal holidays.” 

They also demanded that the mine workers’ repre- 
sentatives put forth their best efforts to secure a clause 
in the next agreement providing for the weekly pay. 
The statement added: 

“Because of the abuses to which it has been sub- 
jected, we demand that the automatic penalty clause 
be eliminated from the wage agreements. 

“We recommend that the next wage scale cover 
a period of two years, beginning April 1, 1923, and 
ending March 31, 1925.” 

While President Lewis declined to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a strike next April in event the operators 
failed to meet the miners’ demands, it was learned 
that if no agreement is reached the question of a 
general suspension of mining operations would be 
submitted to a referendum vote of the membership 
of the United Mine Workers. This was the pro- 
cedure followed in the recent strike. 


Operators Also Prepare to Fight. 


Taken by surprise by the action of the miners’ 
organization, the operators declined to comment. 
They indicated, however, that they were pleased 
with the advance warning of what to expect next 
spring, and would immediately attempt to reassemble 
their forces, which were badly split and disorganized 
by the recent strike settlement. 

While no steps have as yet been taken in this direc- 
tion, it was learned that a group of operators con- 
template calling a meeting in the near future for the 
purpose of forming a permanent national association 
to deal with labor problems. 

The committee to take up the work of reorganizing 
the wage negotiation machinery in the industry will 
consist of two operators and two miners from each 
of the 27 organized mining districts in the country. 
It will hold its first session in Chicago at the Great 
Northern Hotel on November 14th, and will make its 
report, with recommendations, to a joint conference 
of operators and miners on or before January 3rd, and 
wage negotiations are to be started not later than 
January 8th. 

President Lewis said the miners’ wage demands 
would be submitted to the operators as soon as the 
reorganization committee had completed its work. 
This committee will determine whether wage con- 
tracts in the future are to be negotiated on the basis 
of the old central competitive field or on a national 
or separate district basis. 


Union Losing in Somerset County. 


A delegation representing striking miners at the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining ‘Co.’s mines at Windber, 
Pa., called on Assistant General Manager Newbaker 
last Tuesday to discuss the possibility of returning to 
work. They were told that the management would 
deal with the men only as individuals and not as a 
local organization of the United Mine Workers. 

Other companies in Somerset County are still re- 
fusing to recognize the union and are making slow 
but steady progress in increasing their output on an 
open shop basis. Strikers are growing tired of the 
long idleness and in some cases are returning to 
work at their former places of employment. Others 
are leaving to look for jobs in union mines and their 
places are being taken by men who drift in from 
other sections. Some companies report that they 
now have men enough to load all the cars they are 
getting, so that transportation and not labor is the 
controlling factor in holding down tonnage. 


During August, 1922, imports of bituminous coal 
into the United States amounted to 762,966 tons. 


The Elm Grove Mining Co. will erect a new tipple 
at Mine No, 1, near Wheeling. 


James G. Geegan, W. R. Calverly and A. R. Pollock 
are Pittsburgh operators at the Cleveland meeting. 

J. C. Edwards, Cliftonville, has been made superin- 
tendent of the Richland Marshall mine in Wheeling. 
He succeeds H. M. Wassum. 


John A. Donaldson, vice-president, and Don Rose, 
chief counsel, are representing the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. at Cleveland. 

A 10 per cent assessment has been levied on the 
union coal miners of the Fayette field to care for the 
strikers in that field. 

The May Coal Co., Connellsville, is selling domestic 
sizes at retail for 13 cents a bushel. There is active 
competition among dealers for domestic trade. 


Rachel Lynch, of Dunkard township, Greene county, 
has sold to Virginia E. South a one-fifth interest in 
a coal tract in Wayne township containing 494 acres. 

Mrs. Anna Hakeman, London, England, arrived in 
Uniontown this week for an inspection of the coal 
and coke region. No reason for her inspection is 
given, 

The Akron Coal Co. is drilling the fourth test for 
No. 9 coal near Barnesville, Ohio. Several thousand 
acres of land in the vicinity have been leased by specu- 
lators who are anxiously awaiting the outcome of the 
test. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has increased the output 
at Montour Mine No. 4, one of its largest workings, 
to 20 cars a day. Two hundred and fifty men are now 
employed. The company expects to increase the out- 
put of the mine to its full capacity shortly. 

Pelan McShane, of the McShane Coal Co., has pur- 
chased the Annie R. Mitchell tract, consisting of a 
little over eight acres, lying between the Middleton 
and Arnold roads, in Pittsburgh city limits, for $21,- 
000. There is a coal mine on the property. 

Harry Serena, of the Corrado Coal Co., has pur- 
chased a plot of ground from Jacob De Haven, in 
Jefferson street, Connellsville. Corrado Coal Co. 
interests have also bought a residence in East Craw- 
ford street, Connellsville, from Edward L. Mellinger. 


J. M. Sanford, M. C. McClane and Richard W. 
Gardiner are representing the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association at the Cleveland meeting. Frank 
S. Love and Thomas G. Frear represent the Freeport 
Thick Vein Operators’ Association. 


Due to the shortage of coal cars, mines on the B. & 
O. R. R. in Tuscarawas county, Ohio, are working but 
three days a week. Eight hundred miners are affected. 
The mines on the B. & O. there are receiving but 25 
per cent of their car quota. The Pennsylvania R. R. 
is supplying mines in the same county 80 per cent of 
their quota. 


Action of the stockholders of the Pittsburgh-Wheel- 
ing Coal Co, in increasing the capital stock of the cor- 
poration from $100,000 to $250,000 has been approved 
by Secretary of State Houston G. Young. The shares 
of the company have been increased from 1,000 to 
1,250 shares at $100 each. This action was taken at a 
meeting of the stockholders, September 9th. 


The A. A. Straub C. & C. Co, has been organized, 
with offices at 915-916 Union Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. A. A. Straub, formerly president and general 
manager of the Straub-Atkinson C. & C. Co., is head 
of the new comapny, and affiliated with him are L. F. 
Shutterly, formerly assistant sales manager, and C. L. 
Straub, formerly secretary of the Straub-Atkinson 
Company. The business now is operating, but officers 
have not yet been elected pending decision as to 
whether the company will be a partnership or incor- 
poration. 


H. B. Harris, of the Knickerbocker Fuel Co., New 
York, is making fair progress at Roosevelt Hospital, 
where he has been for something more than six weeks 
following a serious accident on Fifth Avenue in 
August The necessity of amputating his injured arm, 
which seemed imminent at one titne, has probably 
been overcome but he has had to endure great and 
constant pain. It has been a hard siege. 
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CARDIFF MARKET STEADY 


Turkish Crisis and Strike Arrest Downward 
Movement of Prices. 


CarpirF, Wales, Sept. 27.—The Cardiff market 
has become much steadier by reason of a slightly 
improved demand from Canada and heavy ship- 
ments to coaling depots in the Mediterranean, 
which have mainly been brought about by move- 
ments of Admiralty tonnage in consequence of 
the Turkish crisis. 

In the past few days the order books of some 
of the best class collieries have become fairly 
full for early shipment, and their comfortable 
position enables them to hold up the price. 
Some Admiralty collieries of the first class are 
asking up to 28/-, whilst others are disposed to 
accept 26/-, with second grades a steady market 
at 25/6: 10) 20/=—5. One 

Labor troubles at 
Monmouthshire collieries, 


EbbVale, one of the best 
has served to strength- 


en this section of the market, but there is’ no 
appreciable advance in price, best grades ruling 
24/6 f. 0. b. 


Ordinary Cardiff large is weak and the demand 
is very restricted, anxiety being evinced as to 
whether some of these collieries will soon have 
to close ace through lack of orders. Prices are 
easy at 22/6 to 24/- and orders scarce. 

Small coals are steadier in places, but the 
general condition remains that large stocks are 
still being carried, with all collieries disposed to 
accept a lower price for large in order to work 
off small coals. 

Depressed conditions are in evidence in the 
patent fuel and coke markets, particularly in the 
former. Foundry coke is easier at the reduced 
level of 32/6 to 37/6 f. o. b. 


Cardiff Market Prices. 


Large. Steam. PEeOnB. 
3est “Admiralty. -cne ieee ame 26/— to 28/- 
Second Admiralty. 77.2. .ars 25/6 to 26/— 
Best Drysf. too Jstice eee 27/— to 28/- 
Other “DrysSi cnt ee eee 25/— to 26/6 
3est Monmouthshires............ 24/- to 25/- 
Other Monmouthshires........ 23/6 to 24/- 


Eastern Valleys and Ordinary 


Cardiff 22/6 to 23/6 


Bituminous—- 
No. 2 Rhondda: larsenassarees 


21/6 to 22/6 


No. 3 Rhondda large......... 27/6 to 29/— 
No. 2 Rhondda smalls........ 12/6 to 14/- 
No. 3 Smiths "small 27s 17/6 to 18/6 
No. 2’ Run-of-Mine @. 245-26 18/— to 20/- 
Anthracite— 

Best Big Vein large........- . 55)/—tonos/ 0 
Seconds 2. ps ngse cee 50/— to 52/6 
Inferior Jareenw eer eee 45/— to 47/6 
Machine made cobbles....... 65/— to 70/- 
Nuts” 52 2... -hgeiehe eee 70/- to 72/6 
Beans  ...:...ceeoe eiieseeu cee 47/6 

Peas |..):0c tice Ree ee eee 24/- 

Duff °s...45 hoceep eee 6/6 to 8/- 


Freights from Cardiff. 


The freight market is steady. Tonnage is none 
too plentiful, and although no great alteration has 
taken place in freight rates, the undercurrent is 
strong. 

In the past week only three vessels have been 
fixed for U. S. A. and Canada, one of 6,700 tons 
at 9/- f. d. for New York options, and a 5,200 for 
Montreal at 11/- and a second one for Montreal 
at 10/- f. d. in respect of a 6,000 tonner. 

The Gibraltar rate has firmed. to 10/3, while 
West Italian rates are steady at the recent level 
of 11/6 for handy vessels. 

Lisbon has been fixed at 11/6, with Port Said 
unchanged at 13/6. French rates are steady at 
recent levels. 


The Glenside Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
organized at Glenside, Pa. and has purchased 
the business of G. D. Heist & Son. 
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WELSH COAL EXPORTS 


Fall in Transatlantic Shipments Offset by 
Increase to Mediterranean. 


CarpirF, Wales, Sept. 27,—Exports from Welsh 
ports show a continued decline, although there 
are one or two very interesting features of the 
past week’s business. While U. S. business is 
very meagre, further inquiries are on the Cardiff 
market but they are merely for single cargoes 
and do not refer to substantial shipments. . 

This points to the conclusion, therefore, that 
the heavy recent purchasings on U. S. account 
will soon be disposed of and weekly shipments 
to the U. S. are expected to decline to a very 
small level. The opinion is prevalent on the 
Cardiff market that some cargoes will continue 
to be required, but such sales will be dependent 
on the extent to which Welsh coals can compete 
with the U. S. product. 

The feature of the past week’s shipments has 
been the heavy shipments to coaling depots. 
Admiralty exporters have been busy, and depot 
proprietors who anticipate extra call on their 
depots in view of the warlike preparations in the 
East have been eager to replenish their stocks. 
Numerous steamers have been fixed for Malta and 
Gibraltar and in the past week a total of 56,997 
tons left for Port Said. Exports to coaling depots 
in the past week more than doubled those of the 
former week. 

This expansion in exports was counteracted by 
a heavy decline to the U. S. A. to the extent of 
44,401 tons and also minor decreases to France, 
Italy and South America, where business remains 
restricted. A heavy decline occurred to Greece, 
with small reductions also shown to Spain and 
Portugal. Exports to unclassified countries ex- 
panded to almost 23,000 tons more than in the 
former week. 

The summarized direction of trade for the week 
ended September 22nd was as follows: 


Tons. 

Franceni ie ae ee eee: 151,176 
Ttaly: Matc.2¢ sy:55 Mino ae en a eee 68,697 
South sAmerned ot et ee 53,789 
Spain Mik cio. be ae eee 31,163 
Portugal sorte os eee 10,520 
Greece . sifu os eee. ee ee, 9,476 
British) Goal’ Depotsnccs oe Tene 69,132 
U.S. AAS 5 hee. eee eee 95,381 
Canadar s:cathy otek ole Acie erie ee 28,780 
Other “Countries. ae eae eee 60,012 
Totals teat eee eee 578,126 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars 
of coal forwarded to New England _all-rail, 
through the six principal Hudson River gateways, 
during several recent weeks: 


1922 1921 


y — . > . . . . . 
Week Ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 


September 9.. 176 2,722 1,947 2,535 
September 16.. 438 3,009 2,216 2,395 
September 23..1,507 S205) 2,413 2,807 


In addition to the shipments shown in the table 
there were also shipped through Rouses Point 76 
cars of bituminous coal and 2 of anthracite in the 
week ended September 23rd. 


Fixed Prices in Ohio. 


Cotumsus, Ohio, Oct. 4—Fair prices for Ohio 
coal will range from $3.56 to $4.86 a ton at the mines, 
under the emergency fuel law recently enacted at the 
request of Governor Davis, and will become effective 
on October 10th, it was announced yesterday at the 
Governor’s office. 

Seventy-five to 80 per cent of coal mined in the 
state under the schedule of prices prepared by Fuel 
Administrator Neal and approved today by Governor 
Davis will be limited in price to $3.56 and $3.75 a 
ton, it was said. The schedule provides that 25 cents 
more a ton may be charged for lump coal and 25 
cents less for slack, 


October ; 













































RETAILERS NOT PROFITEER 


Investigations Show Dealers Are 
Blame for High Prices. 


Complaints are reaching the office of 
Administrator Woodin of New York regz 
tail prices in one place and another. Man 
gations have been made, and it would a 
in all cases the dealers involved were able ° 
by their invoices and records that their 
reasonable, all things considered, 

People seem to think that because large 
New York City are selling at prices ran 
$13.25 to $14 a ton, a higher price must 
of profiteering. As a matter of fact, in or 
at $14 or less a dealer must get a large pro; 
company coal, and those who are obliged 
premium on any considerable part of their 
have to get a higher price. This, of course, 
ognized by Mr. Woodin, who has given out 
following statement for publication: - 

“Numerous inquiries are coming to this 
as to what is a fair price for coal in New 

City and vicinity. A fair price is determined 

three factors: Price at mines, freight 

margin added by dealers to cover cost an 

“We have control over only one oun th 
factors. The freight rate is fixed. Price 
mines varies from $8 to $14 per ton, over whi 
this state has no control. It is, therefore 
possible for the New York State Fuel 
trator to determine whether a price char; 
any retailer is fair until he has exact kn 
of what the dealer has been obliged to 

the mines.” Y 

Alexander MacDonald, State Conservation 
missioner, has been appointed Wood Ad 
for New York State by Mr. Woodin. Di 
torney Banton has detailed a member of 
the Fuel Administrator’s office, to aid in 
profiteers to justice, if any are found. 


Among Philadelphia Consumers. 


A structural steel plant in the Philadel 
trict has equipped a portion of its plant 
both for heating and steam production, 
are somewhat inclined to complain of 
tuminous prices, they are far from intending 
don coal, and as a matter of fact are a 
reserves of the latter. However, the 1 
the miners had forced upon them the ne 
being prepared for an emergency, but it i 
if the full truth were told they really tak 
able satisfaction in letting the coal man 
he is not entirely essential to them. He 
might also be said that there are often 
oil is harder to get than coal, and the big ¢ 
know this as well as anyone. 

An extensive power plant near Philadelph 
adopted the plan of getting just as big a rese 
coal now as has been its custom every y 
have always kept in mind the transpo 
ruptions incident to winter and are al 
quietly buying spot coal in addition to th 
tonnage. It is understood this concern m 
contracts with consumers on the basis of! 
and is in that way protected to a certain | 

A moderate sized textile mill in this 
going along on from three to four week 
coal, their buyer maintaining that he wi 
buy plenty of coal at $3 and less in the 
month at the most. He intimates that 
of car shortage is propaganda to hold up 
and voices the opinion that the apparent 
of fuel is due to the mines not being 
to reach capacity production. When tha 
claims prices for good coal will be well und 


. 


The fuel scarcity has been the making 
lignite business in North Dakota. Eve 
accessible mine is being worked or d 
Purchases of coal lands are being ma 
At New Salem, N. D., the McCormick 
is reported to be working 24 hours a day 
vein which is said to be from 22 to 42 f e 
at a depth of 265 feet. 








William Griffith, the well-known geologist and 
ining engineer of Scranton, is of the opinion 
at the present prices for domestic sizes of 
ieecite are so high that the producers will find 
difficult to market a normal output when the 
esent abnormal demand, growing out of the 
ng strike, has spent nec He believes that 
nsumers in large numbers will turn to cheaper 
bstitutes unless the operators are successful in 
tting their costs back nearer to the pre-war 
vel. In explaining how he arrived at this con- 
asion Mr. Griffith says: 
An investigation by the writer was made a num- 
Rot years ago to ascertain, if possible, the 
ghest_ prices to which anthracite coal could be 
reed in the general market, in view of the com- 
tition of other fuels which might be used as 
bstitutes for it. This study was entirely with- 
it favor or bias, and, at the request of a New 
ork banking house, was published at the time, in 
e Bond Record, in August, 1896. 
The question was considered from two points: 
rst, from the viewpoint of the relative fuel 
tape of the several fuels which might be sub- 
tuted for anthracite, and their comparative 
onomy at the marked prices. The second 
ethod was through an exhaustive study of the 
tistics of consumption, and the market prices. 
ne results of these two methods of study 
ecked up very satisfactorily and confirmed to 
e writer the accuracy of his deductions. The 
iled-down results of these investigations were 
iefly, as follows: 
By the first method it was ascertained that 
thracite coal was probably able to hold its po- 
ion in the market at a price of from $2.50 to $3 
r ton more than bituminous coal in the same 
arket, but at a greater difference in price, bitumi- 
ius coal and its by-products would prove a strong 
mpetitor. 
In investigating the second method of study 
i es after very much trouble, the statistics 
to population, prices of anthracite and bitumi- 
mis coal, and the consumption of anthracite, in 
large cities and 642 towns and villages in the 
ode States, and by summarizing the statistical 
bles the following facts were obtained. 



















e Averages for Large Cities. 
Per Capita 
Consumption 
of Anthracite 
a Per Annum. 
There anthracite prices were $2 to 
more than bituminous coal, the 
€ price per capita consumption 


DRT SAD OU... 2 06 5 eee osele time 2.23 tons 

ucting for the consumption of the 
MMESIZESWZC%G, OF 20... ces cence cne .63 tons 

the average for the prepared 
eas nse 5 cle 8 a aye aiegs alee 1.60 tons 

ere the differential of anthracite 

bituminous was $2.50 to $3 the con- 

on of prepared sizes would be 
MS os) s elves ais oe! ssi Saye avalset one 1.20 tons 

NI re the differential was $3 to $4, the 
BERD WAS) . 25's - occ c eres eee cite 0.89 tons 

here the differential was over $4 the 
capita consumption was ........... 0.12 tons 

Smaller Towns and Villages. 

the smaller towns and villages, 

re the differential was less than $2 
“ton the consumption was ......... 1.20 tons 

educting for the consumption of 
oe beens bathe cole .25 tons 

res the consumption of prepared or 
BM hoi ok/s nonaae eee 95 tons 
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Anthracite Producers Face Price Handicap 


| _ Student & Industry Believes They Will Have Difficulty in Disposing of a Normal 
i Tonnage After the Initial Rush Has Subsided. 





Where the differential was $2 to $4 the 


CONSUMIDEOM Was 2). ss oe aire neers .43 tons 
Where the differential was over $4 
the: consunIption® was. eres sete ere .11 tons 


$4 Differential Too Great. 


The above results would seem to show rather 
conclusively that an excess of $3 per ton for 
anthracite over bituminous causes a reduction in 
consumption of prepared sizes in cities of over 
one-third of a ton per capita, and that with a 
differential of $3 to $4 the consumption in both 
cities and country is reduced to one-half, and with 
a differential above $4 the anthracite market is 
about destroyed. 

Although this investigation was made a number 
of years ago, the writer believes that it is still of 
great value as indicating the dilemma in which 
the anthracite industry finds itself today. Human 
nature does not change much in 25 years; there- 
fore, a similar investigation made now would 
likely show similar results. 

Indeed, the experience of the recent past proves 
the results of this investigation to have been not 
only strikingly accurate, but in fact, prophetic. 

The mining and marketing of anthracite coal 
has not been a fluctuating industry. It is fairly 
regular and continuous throughout the year. It 
deals solely in domestic fuel. In the summer the 
people need it to cook their food, and in the 
winter to keep them warm. 

Therefore, during its entire past history it has 
been a remarkably steady.and continually in- 
creasing industry, except at times when it was dis- 
turbed by strikes or labor troubles, until the past 
fall and winter season when the mining industry 
discovered that it was “’Twixt the devil and the 
deep sea,’ so to speak, for anthracite coal prices 
were too high, and they could not be lowered by 
any method known to the industry. 


People Turn to Substitutes. 


Anthracite stove coal was selling at tide-water 
during the past fall and winter for an average of 
$4.40 per ton in excess of the price of bituminous 
coal at the same point, and the people refused to 
buy it. Dozens of collieries were shut down for 
lack of selling orders, even in the late fall and the 
winter months—a condition never before known 
in the history of the trade. 

The market price was so high that people who 
had used anthracite all their lives preferred to 
suffer the inconvenience and annoyance of cheaper 
fuel substitutes rather than pay the excessive 
prices, thus justifying in a remarkable manner 
our conclusions of twenty-five years ago. 

Tt will be interesting now to note the cause of 
this excessively high market price, which if not 
reduced, bids fair to seriously interfere with and 
curtail the demand for and consequent production 
of anthracite coal. For this purpose we will use 
the facts stated in an article recently published 
by S. D. Warriner, to wit: 

Taking for our comparison the stove coal size, 
which is usually used for comparative purposes 
in estimafing costs of anthracite, we find that the 
allocated or proportionate costs as compared with 
the selling prices of the coal are as follows: 





Mining Costs Analyzed. 


Average labor cost of stove coal, $5.30 per gross 
ton. 

Supplies, $1.35 per gross ton. 

General expenses, 75c per gross ton. 

Total mining cost, $7.40 per gross ton. 

Now following this ton of stove coal from the 
mine to the consumer we have the following 
additional costs which accumulate along the way: 
Cost of producing at the mines, per gross 

EET eerss eee ett hod ew errod ate aferetehe noua. ee $ 7.40 
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Cost of producing at the mines, per net 
1G) 0 PINS Os Mein a awh eke God mie 6.61 
M@meratOr’s PLOfit Lee eee cotter 62 
Railroad transportations meses oem. 2.33 
Merry: charges! .., Sena. a eeeeeretene rae ara 45 
Gost to the dealer sents ee ane re ne $10.01 
Distribution cost and dealer's profits...... 3.29 
sPotal retail price = saws onsite eters oct tate er. $13.30 


We believe that these prices for anthracite coal 
are so excessive as compared with going prices 
for bituminous coal and its by-products, that if 
they are maintained (and the tendency now is 
toward still higher prices), they will surely tend 
to very materially reduce the demand for and 
consumption of anthracite and consequently very 
seriously interfere with and result in curtailment 
of the anthracite coal industry. 

In fact, the excessive differential of anthracite 
over bituminous now leaves room for the intro- 
duction of all sorts of substitutes for anthracite— 
coke, gas, oil, briquets, oil consumed in recently 
devised furnaces, for domestic use; the Trent 
process for de-ashing inferior fuels; colloidal 
fuels; and the recently announced combination of 
gasified oil and disassociated water gases. And 
in addition, a host of inventors are now busy en- 
deavoring to find still other substitutes. 


Coal on Lake Docks. 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 5.—A statement of the 
stocks of coal on hand on the docks of Lake 
Superior ports September 15th, illustrates vividly 
the difference in conditions prevailing in that 
region this year and last. On the Duluth-Superior 
docks, there were on hand 6,786 tons of anthracite 
and 269,951 tons of bituminous coal, compared 
with stocks of 826,436 tons of anthracite and 5,- 
618,948 tons of bituminous on these docks in Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

On the Ashland-Washburn (Wisconsin) docks 
877 tons of anthracite and 44,177 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal were on hand September 15th of this 
year, as against 22,619 tons of anthracite and 
238,923 tons of bituminous on hand a year ago. 
From these docks, coal is supplied to the States 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota and Iowa. 

On upper Lake Michigan dock:, there were on 
hand September Ist of this year, 49,102 tons of 
anthracite and 158,978 tons of bi 1minous, com- 
pared with stocks of 502,921 tons of anthracite 
and 2,162,149 tons of bituminotts on these docks 
on October Ist of last year. 

Since these figures were compiled heavy ship- 
ments of coal have been received at these docks. 
The estimated dumping of coal at lower Lake 
Erie ports last Saturday and Sunday for trans- 
shipment to upper lake ports is 6,555 cars, which 
would make a total of 1,200,000 tons for the week. 
On Saturday, September 30th, a total of 22,788 
cars of coal were on hand at Lake Erie ports or 
in transit within 48 hours. 


Competition Begins at Mine Mouth. 


The extent to which gas is being substituted 
for high-priced coal, even in the heart of the 
anthracite field, is shown by the announcement 
that the Pottsville Gas Co. is completing the 
biggest year in its history. Gas mains have been 
extended in many parts of the city and many 
new consumers added. 

Even the managers of leading coal companies 
have installed gas ranges in their homes. Every 
large apartment building in the city has now 
adopted gas for fuel purposes, and a number of 
big buildings in contemplation next year will be 
similarly supplied. 


Why, Indeed? 


American Coal Miner, 


In what states has the authority to fix coal 
prices been vested in public service commissions? 
None. Then why all this political bombast, which 
in the end can only disappoint the people? 
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FIRE RISK INCREASED 


Necessary When Anthracite 


Substitutes Are Used. 


“Fire hazards of the fuel shortage” is the sub- 
ject of a report that has just been- made by the 
fire prevention committee of the New York 
Building Managers and Owners Association. 

Many new fire hazards are being introduced by 
the fuel shortage, says the report, which then 
goes on to say: 

“Much soft coal is being stored in the base- 
ments of dwellings, apartment houses and mer- 
cantile buildings and on the premises of factories. 
Spontaneous combustion in this is likely to start 
fires, and great care should be shown in the se- 
lection of coal and in its storage and use. 


Precautions 


“The West will not receive its usual amount of 
anthracite this year, and soft coal must be used 
in stoves and furnaces constructed for other fuel. 

“The large amount of soot deposited by soft 
coal is apt to clog the smoke pipes and chimneys 
and cause forcing of the furnaces, while the 
fumes and gases from soft coal will have a de- 
teriorating effect upon the mortar in chimneys 
and thus lead to defective flue fires. 

“A number of householders are investigating 
the possibility of using fuel oil and kerosene 
burners in their furnaces, because of the difficulty 
in securing hard coal and their unwillingness to 
use soft coal because of the dirt and soot. - 


Use of Oil Extra Hazardous. 


“This also will introduce serious fire hazards, 
because of the storage of oil on the premises, and 
the danger of feed pipes bursting and starting 
fires. No such appliance should be considered 
without ascertaining whether it complies with the 
underwriters’ requirements. 

“Fire hazards which endanger the homes should 
be watched with special care, and mothers and 
children run the greatest risk. 

“All heating appliances should be installed and 
operated with constant attention to the usual 
risks due to the changes in fuel, as well as to 
their ordinary dangers. Careful inspection should 
be made of all stoves, furnaces and flues before 
using them in the Fall. 

“Large quantities of soft coal are being stored 
by mercantile establishments and industries be- 
cause of the fear of a fuel shortage during the 
Winter. The danger of spontaneous combustion 
in this causes a serious fire hazard, and unusual 
care should be exercised by the owners of such 
properties. The hazard can be reduced by proper 
selection of the grades and sizes of soft coal, and 
the exercise of proper precautions in its handling 
and storage. 

“Where large quantities of soft coal are stored 
in the open it should be in separate piles, so that 
a fire starting will not spread through the entire 
supply, and the affected pile can be extinguished 
or moved.” 

Where the coal is stored in basements the Fuel 
Administration suggests the following precau- 
tions: 

“Coal the size of a walnut or larger is well 
adapted for storing. Mine run, slack or screen- 
ings, on account of fine coal and dust, are not 
suited for storage in a basement. 

“Never place coal near a hot pipe, against a 
hot furnace or any other hot surface. 

“Do not mix ashes with the coal, as there may 
be live coals in the ashes. 

“If coal must be wet down, moisten only the 
portion that is to be used immediately. 

“It is very important that pieces of waste, oily 
rags, sticks, paper and other rubbish should not 
be mixed, or allowed to come in contact with the 
coal. 

“Special attention should be paid to the proper 
cleaning of flues and chimneys regularly. 

“Large numbers of shingle roof and defective 
flue fires are being reported, due to the increasing 
use of soft coal. The accumulation of soot on 
heating surfaces reduces the value of the fuel and 
starts fires.” i 











Conrap E, SPENS 
Federal Fuel Distributor 











MARKET FOR WOOD FUEL 


How It Looks to Dealer in an Up-State 
Town. 
The Rural New Yorker 


In a recent issue we gave the opinion of a New 
York City dealer regarding wood as a fuel. We 
have not thought it will pay to send wood here. 
Coal is the city fuel, and while there may be some 
demand for wood, it will not be a natural thing 
to use it, except in some cases for fireplace fuel. 
The best market this year will be in the towns and 
smaller cities, where there are still many people 
who are familiar with wood as a fuel. Farmers 
also can use much of it, and thus economize on 
coal. The following note is from a dealer in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and is a fair sample of what 
is reported from such markets: 

There will be a fair sale of anything that will 
burn this year. You can assure your farmer 
patrons that chestnut or anything will sell. Wood 
as a substitute for coal has many advantages for 
anyone if the extra labor of rehandling can be cut 
out. Labor costs, after all, are 90 per cent of 
wood, while in coal it is 70 per cent. 


Dishonesty has done much to bring wood into 
disrepute, 3 ft. 9 in. being only one of the things 
cordwood, or 4-ft wood, as some call it, has to 
bear. It is a pity that dry measure must be re- 
sorted to, for if wood was properly aged it could 
be sold by weight, thus giving the hard woods the 
benefit of price, just as heavy seed oats bring 
more than the half-filled grain. The scales deter- 
mine quality. 


Green wood, the bane of all housekeepers, has 
done much to harm a natural kindling. Get your 
farmers in back sections, removed from easy 
transportation, to make surplus top wood and 
branches, the cleaning up of their woodlots, into 
good, well-burned charcoal. Yes, it is hard work, 
I know, and some sleepless nights, but it will 
pay. 

A cord of wood is estimated to do as much 
work as a half ton of anthracite. So coal is al- 
ways cheaper, except one owns the wood. I hope 
The R. N. Y. will clean up many a waste of wood 
by educating the farmer as to the value of his 
stock in trade. BVehsy 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Little Change Shown in Either Antes 
or Bituminous. xT: 
' Bituminous production has shown only ¢ 
changes in the last few weeks. It has not 
reached the 10,000,000-ton mark, nor has 
dropped below 9,500,000 since the middle of 
tember. e 
Last week’s output is estimated by theme: 
Geological Survey at between 9,600,000 and 
900,000 tons. As usual Monday was a bi 
with: 38,804 cars loaded on all the railroads. — 
the loadings dropped to 33,396 on Tuesday, 2 
404 on Wednesday and 26,862 on Thursday, — 


The output in the last week of September ¢ 
the past six years has been as follows: . 


1917 11,279,000 1920 ....... 11,851,00 
1918 12878000 1921 ....... 889000 
1919 11,613,000 1922 .2...., 9:750,00 





* Estimated. 


@ 
The present weekly rate of production is th 
nearly a million tons above that of the year 
depression, 1921, but is from one and one-hal 
three million tons below the other years show: 


Weekly Bituminous Production. 


Below are comparative figures showing the o 
put of bituminous coal during the four la 
weeks for which complete returns are availa 
and for the corresponding weeks of last ye 
reported by the Geological Suryey; 


- 
=? 


Net Tons 
Week Ended 1922 
September 2.......9,359,000 
September 9.......8,791,000 
September 16.......9,737,000 
September 23.......9,702,000 


Anthracite. 


The Geological Survey estimates me | 
production last week (ending September 3 4 
between 1,800,000 and 1,900,000 net tons. Outpt 
for the three preceding weeks is shown belo 
with comparisons for last year: 


> 4 


Net Tons 7 
1921 
1,483,000 


Week Ended 1922 

September 9....... 50,000 
September 16.......1,107,000 1,749,000 
September 23.......1,856,000 1,725,000 


In past years anthracite production has rea 
and slightly exceeded 2,000,000 tons a week on 
few occasions and for short periods, but 1, it 
a week, now being reported, is a good a era 


tonnage. ' 





‘ by 
Lake Shipments of Bituminous. — 


Soft coal shipments from the mines to 
Erie ports, under stimulus of priority orde f 
creased 52 per cent during the week ended Se 
tember 17th over the preceding week, and 3 
cent in the week ended September 24th ov 
week bfore that. 


The Ore and Coal Exchange reports a | 
1,453,684 tons dumped during the week 
September 24th, as against 1,095,919 the week 
fore. Of the total, 1,409,648 tons were cargo coi 
and 44,036 tons were vessel fuel. 

Rate of dumpings was 137 per cent greate 
than that in the corresponding week a year 
and 60 per cent above the rate in the correspond 
ing week of 1920. 

Total quantity of cargo coal forwarded duri 
the present lake season now stands at 8,487,3 
tons, but of this 962,198 tons has gone to destif 
tions not ordinarily taking lake coal. The quantit 
sent to regular lake markets was only 7,525, 


tons, as against 17,690,177 tons in 1921 and 14, 
025,734 tons in 1920. 
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New York and Massachusetts Officials Warn Public That There Will Not Be 
4 Anthracite Enough to Go Around Early in the Winter. 


iv 
Ss 


ate Fuel Administrator Woodin of New York 

aled to the anthracite consuming public— 
La portion of the public as has storage facilities 
take in some soft coal or coke without loss of 
, pointing out that there will not be anthracite 
igh to go around during the early part of the 


Mbites that dealers will not stock up heavily 
these substitutes unless they have confidence in 
ability to dispose of them, and that if con- 
TS will not accept any kind of fuel they can get 
e there is still the opportunity, it will be their 
t if a sudden cold snap finds them wholly 

epared. 
his announcement Mr. Woodin says: 

ere have been continual conferences with the 
tucers of coal, the agencies for its distribution, 
= carriers. The best that we can discover 
1a _ sufficient soft coal is available for all, and 
there i is considerable wood in the rural districts. 
e is even sufficient hard coal, domestic sizes, 
rousehold use, while the weather holds fine. 


ut there is no immediate prospect of sufficient 

to warrant any considerable modification 
eneral Order No. 1 limiting deliveries to two 
s supply at a time. The plain fact is that if 
I s a severe winter there will surely be a real 
age of anthracite domestic sizes. We have al- 
+ been informed, and have so informed the pu- 
hat the anthracite committee estimates they will 
ble to produce and distribute only between 50 
60 per cent of our normal hard coal require- 
2 


¢ Woodin Suggests Soft Coal and Coke. 


1 this situation, with substitutes such as soft 
coke, wood and gas available to the household 
imer, we earnestly advise all household con- 
ts with any storage facilities whatever to pur- 
“Substitutes while they can be certain of 
































urge the bablic not to ignore the fact that the 
vads, which were already working to full ca- 
when the strike was terminated, received not 
-inereased coal tonnage but the additional 
s incident to this season of the year. 


herefore, ‘ is not only a question of receiving 
lies but it is also a question of transporta- 
fuel supplies, food supplies and other essen- 
the public knows that the railroads can- 
rate 100 per cent efficiently when winter 
ow and cold interfere. These conditions 
to local deliveries where all truckage may 


Must Face the Facts. 4 


is no reason for a panic of buying; neither 
‘any excuse for failure to face the facts, 
ye repeat: 

re not likely to have more than 60 per cent 
eeds in anthracite; to wait hoping for 
to obtain an unfair proportion by en- 
the dealer to profiteer, is to invite the 
of severe fines, with their attendant disgrace, 
actual imprisonment ; the peddler trade is 


least able to protect themselves; there is 
soft coal and there are other substitutes 
e who study them; the dealers will not be- 
arry considerable stocks of these substitutes 


it will be each person’s own fault if a sudden 
finds him wholly unprepared. 


State Administrators Urge Use of Substitutes . 








Phelan Also Makes Appeal. 


James J. Phelan, State Fuel Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, has also issued a statement advising 
householders to put in a supply of bituminous, so 
as to have something in their cellars in case cold 


weather. arrives before they are able to obtain any’ 


anthracite. 

“I wish to urge upon the people of the state,” 
says Mr. Phelan, “that through every means in their 
power. they provide themselves with substitutes for 
anthracite coal, for lack of foresight at this time may 
have serious consequences when cold weather is 
upon us, 

“Soft coal is the substitute that is available to- 
day in the largest quantity. Every householder will 
be wise to procure from his dealer at once some soft 
coal for use in his heater or kitchen range. and to 
learn how to use it. 

“I strongly urge all consumers who can secure 
them to purchase also the so-called steam sizes of 
anthracite, buckwheat and smaller sizes, 

“One other factor should be borne in mind by 
the consumers of coal. Facilities for delivery, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, are limited. If too many 
people postpone securing supplies until cold weather 
actually sets in, it will be difficult for dealers to 
secure the men and the teams to get the coal to the 
consumer.” 





Warns Dealers Against Coal Hogs. 


Fuel Administrator Woodin has warned retail 
dealers in New York State against accepting 
orders from strangers without taking reasonable 
pains to assure themselves that their would-be 
customers have not already obtained as much coal 
as they are entitled to from some other dealer, 
or at least placed an order for same with another 
firm. Some consumers, it is said, are trying to 
evade the rule limiting them to a two weeks’ 
supply by placing orders with two or more deal- 
ers. Mr. Woodin’s statement on this subject is 
as follows: 

“It has been brought to the attention of the 
Fuel Administration that some consumers are 
entering their order for the winter’s supply of 
anthracite domestic coal with more than one 
dealer. If at the start at least they are able to 
get a two weeks’ supply from two or three dealers 
they will go into cold weather with just that 
advantage over those consumers who receive coal 
only from one dealer. As the winter goes on and 
their full allotment reaches their cellars, the un- 
filled portion of their order with the two or three 
dealers will be canceled. 

“Consumers are cautioned that this practice is 
a wilful violation of General Order No. 1, which 
limits the amount of coal to a two weeks’ supply, 
and that those who place orders with and receive 
coal from two or more dealers, in excess of a two 
weeks’ supply, are subject to the penalties of 
the law. 

“Dealers are cautioned to see, insofar as they 
can, that they are not entering and delivering 
on an order placed with and being filled by an- 
other dealer. Consumers should get their coal 
from their established source. Dealers should 
see that their orders are from their established 
customers.” 


Wartime powers have been conferred upon James J. 
Phelan, chairman of the Massachusetts fuel emergency 
committee, by Governor Cox, and Mr. Phelan is now 
the supreme coal administrator of the State, with the 
title of emergency fuel administrator. It is generally 
believed that Mr, Phelan was so promoted in order 
to prevent any possible clash of authority which 
might be embarrassing or hinder his activities. 
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SAVING ON ANTHRACITE 


Top Dressing Will Prove 


Economical 





Buckwheat as 
in Furnaces. 


The Anthracite Bureau of Information is dis- 
tributing a circular containing instructions issued 
by the Navy Department on the use of anthracite 
economically. Referring to the manner in which 
anthracite fires should be handled and pointing 
out the advantage of using the smaller and 
cheaper sizes, the Department circular says: 

“At night, after the fire is shaken down and 
some of the larger coal put on, the fire can be 
banked for the night by shoveling on a top dress- 
ing of No. 1 buckwheat. 

“This top dressing tends to hold down the 
draft and aids in the proper and economic com- 
bustion of the coal body as a whole. 

“In the morning, at least in mild weather, the 
furnace should be shaken down as usual and 
fired with some of the regular coal. 

“After the fire has begun burning well it can be 
checked or banked by using a quantity of the fine 
coal as top dressing. 

“The two sizes of coal never should be mixed, 
but kept in separate bins. The buckwheat should 
be used only as a top dressing, and should not 
be used except with the larger sizes of anthracite. 

“The ordinary furnace does not have sufficient 
draft to produce satisfactory results when buck- 
wheat is used with either chestnut or pea coal. 


Determining the Right Proportion. 


“The exact proportion of small and large coal 
should be determined by experience and by 
weather conditions. 

“Keep the egg and pea coal in separate bins. 

“If you have a good bed of fire put the egg 
coal on first and then add a smaller amount of 
pea coal. 

“Tf the fire is low put on a little pea coal and 
after a good bed of fire is formed add the egg 
and pea coal as above. 

“Always carry a layer of ashes on the grate to 
prevent the coal from falling through. 

“Shake the grates with short strokes—just 
enough to remove most of the ashes; leave a 
layer on the grate. 


“Then slightly loosen the fire with a poker so 
that the air can pass through it. 


“Allow the fire to burn up brightly; then add 
a little coal. 


“Allow the fire to burn rather freely for about 
fifteen minutes, then fill the fire-box with coal 
almost to the bottom of the coaling door. 


“Tf you change your order or at least part of 
it to egg and pea or egg and No. 1 buckwheat 
you will get quicker delivery, as well as save 
money.” 

The Anthracite Bureau of Information will fur- 
nish free copies of a pamphlet on economy in 
the use of anthracite. 


Wholesalers Meet in Buffalo. 


The Executive Committee of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association held a very successful and 
constructive meeting at Buffalo on September 28th 
and 29th. At this meeting many néw members were 
elected and the activities of the association discussed 
at length. 


The members of the committee were entertained 
at luncheon by the Buffalo District Wholesale Coal 
Association. It was presided over by John T. 
Roberts of Buffalo. Addresses were made by Seth 
W. Morton, president; J. W. Johns, vice-president ; 
G. H. Merryweather, secretary-treasurer;, Roy S. 
Bain of Cleveland, Charles L. Dering of Chicago, 
H. J. Heywood of Toledo, and Ira C. Cochran, 
who was at this meeting appointed acting commis- 
sioner, as well as traffic manager, which latter posi- 
tiou he has occupied for some time. 

The association is making excellent progress in 
solving the problems which confront the industry 
from day to day. 


COAL PROBLEMS OUTLINED 


Davis Sketches Ground to Be 
Covered by Commission. 


Secretary 


Secretary of Labor Davis has ‘written a letter 
to Senator Shortridge, explaining his ideas as to 
the scope of the investigation to be undertaken by 
the President’s fact-finding commission. 


His recommendations cover the following 
points: 
1. Ownership—(a) Estate mineral holdings 


leased to operating coal companies; (b) Corpora- 
tion mineral holdings held in undeveloped re- 
serve; (c) Holdings of operating companies in fee, 
mineral or leased; (d) Original valuations of said 
holdings when first acquired for mining purposes; 
(e) Present valuations; (f) Royalties paid by 
lessee operations with detailed comparison of 
changes in royalties during the last 10 years. 


2. Sources of coal supply—(a) List and map of 
location of present bituminous operating fields in 
every State with annual production each year since 
1910, also anthracite fields. (b) Special charac- 
teristics of the coals of the different fields, as well 
as their special commercial uses. (c) Competi- 
tion between different coal fields in seeking and 
finding a market. 


\ Details of Producing Costs. 


3. Average cost of production—f. 0. b. cars at 
mines in each producing field. This cost to be 
shown in detail. (a) Labor. (b) Management 
(local); Management (executive). (c) Supplies. 


(d) Repairs. (e) Fixed charges—taxes, insur- 
ance, interest on bonds, etc., sinking fund. (f) 
Royalty. (g) Depreciation. 

4. Wholesale sales—Mine selling expenses—(a) 





Coal company agencies. (b) Commission or 
brokerage paid to agents. (c) Producing com- 
pany partnership or control of wholesale selling 
agencies. (d) Duplication or multiplying of com- 
missions through rehandling. (e) Proportion of 
sales under contract. (f) Proportion held for 
spot market. (g) Relative shares of producer and 
brokers in ultimate “spot sales.” 


Retail Data. 


& Retail Sales—(a) Number of dealers in each 
State: (b) amount of grade of coal handled; (c) 
detailed cost of operating each yard, including 
delivery, sales, expenses, etc., based on each ton 
sold; (d) average sale prices charged each month 
of each year for the last five years; (e) average 
mine price paid f. o. b. mines each month, plus 
freight, plus cost of operation, as per ere wi(L) 





Cc; 
margin of final profit for each month; (g) storage 
capacity and when yard is fully stocked. 


6. Freight Rates—Transportation and distribu- 
tion—(a) From each producing field to the lead- 
ing markets of the country, with the special pur- 
pose to show extent of competition between the 
different coal fields by comparison of competitive 
rates and mileage in transit; (b) ratio of consump- 
tion for each producing State and where surplus 
finds market. 


7. Stabilization—(a) Ratio of production in tons 
produced in each State sold on all year contracts; 
(b) ratio of production sold in' the summer months 
for storage, how stored, by whom or how carried; 
(c) ratio of production held for “spot” or free 
market during each month of the year; (d) what 
is actual capacity of mines in each State if mines 
could work regularly five and one-half days per 
week? 


8. Cost of Living—There should be a special 
quarterly report issued regularly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor that 
will show the relation of the cost of living in 
said mining districts to the “earnings” made in 
the same district, based upon the average work 
time for the same period. Such a tabulated com- 
parison will be helpful to arrive at a fairer under- 
standing of the true relation of the prevailing 
wage to the cost of living, or vice versa. 


SAWARD’S JOURNAL 


RECONSIGNMENT RULES O. K. 


Spens Believes Trade Should Have Right to 
Divert Coal. 


In response to an inquiry from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding the advisability 
of modification of the reconsignment practices 
on coal shipments, Fuel Distributor Spens has de- 
clared that, unless there should be an unfavorable 
change in the present situation as to reconsign- 
ing, the existing rules should, in his opinion, be 
permitted to stand without revision. 

“Tt is true, that at about the time the coal strike 
was ended there was at certain terminals quite a 
quantity of coal on hand awaiting disposition, but 
this was due largely, I think, to the fact that this 
coal had been purchased at high prices, with the 
result that the breaking of the strike made it diffi- 
cult for the operators or jobbers to find cus- 
tomers,” said Mr. Spens in a letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“Today there appears to be an exceedingly small 
percentage of the total loading of cars for recon- 
signment, approximately one-third of one per cent, 
and I am inclined to the opinion that, with the big 
demand for coal that now exists and with the in- 
structions that you have extant that consignees 
must unload within 24 hours or be embargoed, 
that we need not, just at this time, have much ap- 
prehension that the privilege will be dangerously 
abused. 

“Ags a matter of fact, in many instances it per- 


haps works toward a reduction in prices, and like- ° 


wise in many instances, actually makes for a more 
prompt disposition of the coal and release of the 
equipment that might otherwise be the case. 

“Tn the event the views of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should coincide with my own, 
this department can, perhaps, be of some assist- 
ance by cautioning handlers of coal that unless 
cars are promptly released it might become 
necessary for us to recommend to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the cancellation of the 
present privileges, or drastic restrictions.” 





Woodin’s Easy Victory. 


William H. Woodin, president of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., and New York State Fuel 
Administrator, has a reputation for squeezing out 
of tight holes, according to the Wall Street Journal. 

While a guest at the Stokes’ Adirondack camp 
he incautiously made the remark that he could 
refute any socialistic argument in two minutes. 

The remark was made as an aside to Mr. Stokes, 
who immediately arose and announced that he 
was delighted to have with him a man who could, 
in two minutes, refute any argument, on socialism. 
This was especially delightful, he added, because 
Mr. Hunter, directly across the table, was one of 
the most prolific writers of the day on socialism. 

Woodin and Hunter were requested to stand 
up and do their worst, while the other guests 
settled more comfortably into their seats for a 
thoroughly enjoyable debate whose termination 
would be embarrassing to one of the contestants. 

“Before we start, Mr. Hunter,” said the cornered 
and desperate Woodin, “would you mind defining 
for me the word ‘socialism?’ ” 

Mr. Hunter’s definition lasted two hours and a 
half, at the end of which time mountain air and 
utter boredom had driven the audience to bed, and 
a reputation as a debater had been saved for an- 
other day. 


Another British Strike Threat. 


The Federation of Coal Miners of Great Britain 
will give notice, on October 23, of termination of 
present working agreements within two weeks, 
unless non-union miners become members. This 
action has been virtually agreed upon, after a long 
discussion of ways of curbing the non-union 
movement. 

Operators have not made any statement on the 
threatened strike. Their books for August indi- 
cate continuance of minimum wages. 














































































PRICES BEING WATCE 


Fuel Distributor Instructs Field Rep ree 
tives to Send Data. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 5.—The 15 
officers who will act as field representati 
Federal Fuel Distributor in as many distri 
which the territory east of the Mississipp: 
has been divided for administrative purpos. 
nected with coal distribution, have left 
ton to begin their new duties. 


Washi 

The points to which these officers | 
assigned are as follows: St. Louis, Mo.; Cin 
nati, Ohio; Knoxville, Tenn.; Pittsburg 
Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; -Evansyi 
Ind.; Birmingham, Ala.; Springfield, Tll.; Chai 
ton, W. Va.; Fairmont, W. Va.; Norton, | 
mage teld, W. Va.; Altoona, Pa., and Greens); 
a. 


These officers have been instructed to k 
Federal Fuel Distributor C. E. Spens infor 
daily relative to local conditions as to the | 
duction, and distribution of coal and the pr 
obtained for coal and other fuels in their resy 
tive districts. They are expected to watch cel 
for acute fuel shortages that may develop, to k 
posted as to markets to which coal is 4 
to note carefully the transportation condi 
prevailing, and to collect information as 
whether prices obtained for fuel are justified 


In the South and Middle West, where 
nous lump coal is the principal domestic 
the field representatives have been instru 
watch carefuly the prices and distribution c 
grade or size of coal. 


In order that an accurate check may | 
on the price situation, the district representa 
of the Federal Fuel Distributor have be 
structed to make an analysis of the prices 
received on contract and spot coal and the 
markets in which coal from each of the pro 
ing districts is flowing. ' 


Car Supply and Costs. 


Field representatives are expected to kee 
close touch with the various trade assot 
the officials of coal-carrying railroads, 
Chambers of Commerce in their repres 
territories. Periodical visits are to be 
various points in the coal producing d 
order to ascertain the local conditions. 
car supply situation at coal mines is of f 
importance, field representatives will wa 
ticularly the effect of reduced car sup 
the cost of producing coal. 


Data regarding the distribution and 
of coal consumed within the state in wh 
mined are desired by the Federal F 
tributor as being essential to the proj 
bution of coal moving across state I 
formation is needed as to the prices ob 
the first-named class of coal because of 
sibility of its being reconsigned to points 
of the state and being resold at exorb 

In cases where the coal produced b 
sold exclusively through a marketing 
located in an entirely different territory, the 
data desired will be arrived at through sa\ 
ports made to the mine operator by the ; 
agent, the cost of transportation being ded 
from the sales price in order to determin 
proximate price at mine. v, 

Priority orders for the movement of 
being employed only rarely. The Fede 
Distributor is asking the Interstate 
Commission to issue such orders only i 
real distress where it is impossible to 
acute fuel situation by any other means 





Production of beehive coke from January ] 
tember 15, 1922, was 4,505,000 tons, accor 
United States Geological Survey. In the co 
ing period of the four years immediately pr 
it was: 1918, 21,876,000 tons; 1919, 14,141,000 
1920, 15,293,000 tons; 1921, 3,964,000 tons. 
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New York Notes 





A. W. Hillebrand, of No. 1 Broadway, is away 
his annual fishing trip to Canada. 


Thomas J. O’Gara, chairman of the O’Gara Coal 
.. was among the week’s visitors from Chicago, 


FP. J. Kerner, of No. 1 Broadway, has been 
iking a tour of some of the up-state cities this 
ek, 


@, W. Buckalew, of Whiteley & Foedisch, 90 
est Street, is back from a trip to Toronto and 
ier northern points. 

Schnabel & Kalle, Grand Central Terminal, 
jounce that their telephone number has been 
anged to Vanderbilt 2831. 

Willard Oberrender, until recently with the 
mtinental Coal Co., is now associated with the 
‘ers Fuel Co., of 40 Rector street. 


[he Utilities. Coal & Supply Co., recently organized 
Connellsville and Pittsburgh people, has opened 
office at No. 2 Rector Street, occupying room 1225, 


The coal business of Hasler & Co., formerly 
ne at their Norfolk office has been transferred 
‘the New York office, where it is now being 
ndled. 

>. K. Sutton resigned as sales manager of the 
bevoise-Anderson Co. September 15th and has 
urned to Indiana, Pa., his home town. He retains 
position as a director in the company. 


4. W. Slattery, who has been connected with 
: Alden Coal Mining Co. since it was organized 
1914, has resigned to accept a position with 
‘ Bulah Coal Mining Co., 120 Broadway. 


jeorge W. Fleming, president of the Elk Horn 
al Corporation, 67 Wall Street, underwent a major 
‘ration at St. Vincent’s Hospital last Thursday. 
e latest reports from his bedside were favorable. 


Che State Coal Co. has moved from 50 Church 
eet to a larger office in the New York Steam 
mpany’s building at 280 Madison avenue, corner 
40th street. New telephone number is Vander- 
: 8674. 
{nderson & ‘Anderson, Inc., of 299 Madison 
mue, announce that among other changes and 
litions to its personnel Benton Anderson, a 
inger brother of Werner Anderson, has joined 
organization and will presently represent the 
a in Connecticut territory. 


{ river washery with a capacity of 800 tons 
day has been erected on the Mahanoy Creek, 
Shamokin, Pa., by the Mahanoy Anthracite 
*poration, which is affiliated with the Pennsyl- 
tia Collieries, Inc., of 500 Fifth avenue. The 
er company will market the output. 


f{ September weather conditions can be taken 
a guide, the coming winter will be milder than 
‘fal. The average temperature last month, as 
orted by the local weather bureau, was 67.4 
ees, or nearly one degree above the normal 
September, which is 66.5 degrees. October 
ted off with even higher temperatures than 
se prevailing late last month. 


alesmen find in making their rounds that a good 
ay small factories in the metropolitan district, 
well as a few pretty fair sized ones, have changed 
m steam to electricity since the coal strikes began 
“are now getting their power from public utility 
‘panies which get‘ greater results from a given 
age than small users can. Both the anthracite and 
minous people have lost business as a result of 
e changes. In addition, quite a number of plants 
> been conyerted to oil. 





‘31 N. 4th Street 


| 


. 


,% 


The W. E. Deegans Coal Co., with general 
offices at Huntington, W. Va., has embarked in 
the wholesale business in Pennsylvania and 
northern West Virginia coals, under the direction 
of its New York office at 25 West 43rd Street, 
V. H. Campbell, district manager. H. W. 
Prindle, formerly of the Consolidated Steel Cor- 
poration, has been employed as salesman for this 
territory. 

It is expected that all restrictions on the delivery of 
pea and broken coal at retail will be removed next 
Monday, when State Fuel Administrator Woodin will 
hold a conference with his district administrators. 
The demand for these sizes is so limited and the 
supply so ample that the dealers in Greater New York 
report there is no reason why they should not be 
allowed to deliver more than two weeks’ supply to 
customers who want a larger quantity. If the same 
condition is found to prevail elsewhere in the state, 
the restrictions will be taken off. 


Buffalo Notes | 











The amount of soft coal received by lake dur- 
ing September was 51,800 tons, making 931,110 
tons for the season. 


Major Louis H. Eller, who has been in the 
hospital a week or more from cerebral hemorrhage, 
is reported as still seriously ill. 


The fuel administration has completed its list 
of county administrators. C. L. Couch represents 
this county. Prices have been fixed at not more 
than were charged last March. 


Car-shop strikers are now returning to work 
faster than the roads can bring the cars to them 
for repairs, which means that almost anyone can 
repair a car, but it takes good workmen to put a 
locomotive in running order. 


Our coal shippers smile at the efforts of the 
fuel administration and Canadian local towns to 
fix the price of hard coal. Independents will shut 
down when they cannot sell at a profit and towns 
that do not pay as much as others will get no coal. 


The cup won by Lloyd Newman in the coal 
men’s golf tournament was presented on Septem- 


ber 28th, President J. T. Roberts of the local 
bituminous association making the address, to 
which Mr. Newman responded gracefully. Golf 


clubs were also presented to C. J. Renwick, who 
led the beaten side. J. Bert Ross, who won the 
cup last year, had the lowest score. 


The Buffalo soft-coal jobber of course does 
not like the idea that this is a town of small 
shippers. It is a fact that few of them are without 
some direct mine connection and they know how 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland feel about this market, 
by the many visits made here from these mining 
centers, to say nothing of the cloud of dealers 
always here from Canada, which trade Buffalo 
and Detroit will always control, on account of 
geographical position. 

In the last two months or so at least seven 
new coal offices have been established here and 
none has been discontinued. They are branches 
of J. P. Burton Coal Co., Cleveland, A. R. Stubbs, 
manager, in Ellicott Square; Cheswick Coal Co., 
J. A. Hatch manager; Manufacturers’ Fuel Co., 
E. C. Delaney, manager, both, in the Builders’ 
Exchange; Theo. Krug Coal Co., F. C. Eckel- 
man, manager; Valley Coal Co., Antonio Grasso, 
manager; Dowlan Coal Co., James Hanlon, man- 
ager; and Continental Oil & Supply Co., Henry C. 
Stone, manager, all in the new Lafayette Building. 


SUNBURY, Pa. 





Henry E. Waters Injured. 


ALTooNA, Pa., Oct. 5.—Henry E. Waters, of Al- 
toona, president of the Wilmore Basin Coal Co. 
and of the Efficiency Coal Co., sustained a frac- 
tured skull and other injuries, and is in a critical 
condition, as a result of an automobile accident 
near his home Tuesday afternoon. He was teach- 
ing his wife to operate their car, and in shifting 
gears she placed the car in reverse, feeding gaso- 
line into the engine at the same time, with the 
result that it plunged backwards into another 
automobile. Mr. Waters was thrown backwards, 
striking his head. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per word. 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When dis- 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 


Cory of book, “Large Coal Consumers of 

New England,’ published by the late 
F. E. Saward about 12 years ago. Will pay 
liberal price for this. Address “Box 03,” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 
GALESMEN to cover Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York State, 
for Philadelphia house, Bituminous and Gas 














ay 
’ 








coals. State references and experience. 
Address “Box S15”, é¢are of Saward’s 
Journal. 

FOR SALE 


OING mine, B-seam, Clearfield County, 

New York Central, well equipped, elec- 
tric power, men. Wire or-write “D. W.”, 
care of Saward’s Journal. 





Salesman Opportunity 


A prominent New York Wholesale 
Coal Company requires services of capa- 
ble salesman familiar with New York, 
New Jersey and New ‘England territory, 
Applicant must have experience and 
furnish best of reference. In answering 
give particulars and an appointment will 
be arranged. Communications treated 
strictly confidential. Address “Box O1,” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 


CHARCOAL 


Powdered or Granulated—$2 per Cwt. 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pigs, 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine di- 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweetener. 
Nothing better. Highly recommended 
by all farming authorities. For sale by 
E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 


RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W.H. DRUCKEMILLER ‘Shipper of “VERIBEST” 


Established 1890 


Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous— Cannel— Coke 
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| General Notes | 


The local administrator at Catskill, N. Y., has 
fixed the retail price for domestic anthracite at 
$13.75. 

At Jeddo, Pa., the Jeddo Highland GoalaGo. is 
preparing to open a new anthracite stripping at 
its Highland No. 1 colliery. 





At Paterson, N. J., the city officials are giving 
attention to coal peddlers. It is claimed that some 
are getting as high as $20 a ton. 


The first cargo of anthracite to be received at 
the Head of the Lakes arrived at Duluth late last 
week. It consisted of 8,000 tons. 

The property of the Metropolitan Fuel Co., a 
retail concern of Indianapolis, Ind., was recently 
sold at receiver’s sale to Carl Kraig. 


New York State officials are investigating profit- 
eering by dealers at Fulton. It is said that prices 
range from $20 to $22 a ton for domestic sizes. 


For the period September Ist to 25th, bituminous 
coal loadings on all New York Central lines totaled 
54,807 cars, against 35,097 cars in the same period 
of 1921. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, is 
making preparations to reopen the Pine Forest col- 
liery near Pottsville, Pa. The washery at that place 
will also resume. 


The retail price of anthracite coal at Wilming- 
ton, Del., is 50 cents a ton higher than last March. 
Egg, stove and nut are quoted at $13.75; pea, $11; 
buckwheat, $8.50. 

The Dana mine, north of Clifton, Ind., was sold 
at public auction recently to George Hilgemeyer. 
The property consists of 333 acres of Third and 
Fifth vein coal: land. 

The Maurer Coal Co., Patton, Pa. has pur- 
chased the holdings of the Glasgow Fuel Co. in 
Blair County. The property consists of about 
240 acres of coal land. 

Receipts of coal at Boston during September 
amounted to 748,120 tons. Of this amount 246,762 
tons were domestic bituminous, 25,109 tons anthracite, 
and 476,249 tons foreign coal. 

In an explosion at the Lake Creek mine, near 
Johnson City, Ill, five men were killed on the 
29th of September. The mine is owned by the 
Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis. 

Bids for furnishing 12,850 tons of anthracite to 
navy yards, naval stations, etc., will be opened in 
Washington on October 12th by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. 

The general offices and sales department of the 
Mon-Scott Fuel Co. have been moved from 
Morgantown, W. Va., to the First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh. W. H. Davis is in charge. 

A report from Hazelton states that the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. is getting a supply of fuel from the old 
culm banks between Beaver Meadow and Leviston. 
The culm is being run through the breaker at Cox- 
ville. 

The Campion & Slattery anthracite washery at 
Silverbrook, Pa., in Hazelton region, has been 
purchased by the Haddock Coal Co., of Wilkes- 
Barre. Extensive improvements will be made at 
the plant. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the old frame 
breaker at its No. 14 colliery, near Wilkes-Barre, 
is being replaced by a modern structure, the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. has maintained normal 
production. 

The Co-Operative Gas Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized at Fairmont, W. Va., to operate in Bar- 
bour County, W. Va. J. P. Wolfe, of Morgan- 
town, is president, and Fishel Klaw, of Fairmont, 
is secretary. 

The New England Coal Dealers’ Association 
has issued some printed slips giving directions 
for using anthracite steam sizes in domestic fur- 
maces. These are being offered to retailers in that 
territory for $5 per thousand. 
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An occasional charter is still being closed to 
carry British coal to the United States. The 
Shipping Board recently chartered its 95th 
steamer for this trade, when the Abron was filed 
for the Baltimore-Portland range at 8s, 6d. 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the’ Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, has joined with Henry Ford in 
predicting lower coal prices. He is quoted in a 
Philadelphia paper in saying that bituminous will 
be a drug on the market by the end of the year. 


During the past few weeks industrial conditions 
in Luzerne County, Pa., have improved greatly. 
Further betterment is looked for during October, 
after the anthracite miners receive their first pay 
since the beginning of the suspension, April 1st. 


The tri-district executive board of the U. M. W. 
at a recent meeting in Hazelton warned all 
anthracite companies that the eight-hour day must 
be strictly observed. Miners may be allowed to 
work overtime in emergencies, but must receive 
extra pay. 


It is reported in British shipping circles that 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has placed 
an order for the construction of a self-trimming 
collier, to be built at Belfast, Ireland. The vessel, 
it is said, is to have a deadweight carrying capa- 
city of 10,500 tons. 


Federal Judge George W. McClintic at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., fined two miners $50 each for con- 
tempt in ‘connection with the alleged violation 
of a coal injunction. It was charged that they 
attempted to intimidate the employes of the Elk- 
horn Piney C. M. Co. 

The Ohio & Pennsylvania Light & Power Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, has purchased 214 acres of 
land north of Toronto, Ohio, for the erection 
of a gigantic power plant. In addition, 10,000 
acres of No. 8 coal has been optioned and a shaft 
mine of this vein is to be opened shortly. 

A committee appointed several months ago by 
the Shipping Board to study fuel economy at sea 
reports that a saving of $3,000,000 annually on 
bunker supplies for the Shipping Board fleet is 
possible by installing new grates and other devices 
for securing better combustion, and by greater 
care in stoking. 

Rumors are heard that the U. M. W. is levying 
special assessments on its members, to begin with 
the second pay-day following resumption of work 
and to continue until several million dollars have 
been accumulated, to unionize more strongly the 
miners of West Virginia before wage negotiations 
are renewed next April. 

A typographical error caused Denver to be given 
less’ credit than was due for remarkable growth in 
the period 1870 to 1920, as specified in our recent 
article with regard to fast growing cities. As a 
matter of fact, in increasing from 4,759 to 251,732, 
Denver gained more than 5,200 per cent, placing it 
next to Los Angeles as the fastest growing American 
city. 

H. L. Peppmeyer, head of the Topeka Coal 
Co., Topeka, Kans., is circularizing retail dealers 
throughout the country in behalf of “Pepp’s Coal 
Savings Plan,” which he claims he invented and 
copyrighted. It is designed to help small con- 
sumers buy their coal on the installment plan, and 
dealers are offered the privilege of using the plan 
for a fixed sum annually. 

Exports of bituminous coal during August (in- 
cluding shipments to Canada) amounted to 
425,000 tons, compared with 366,000 tons in July 
and 1,700,000 tons in August, 1921. Anthracite 
exports amounted to only 29,000 tons, compared 
with 373,000 tons in August last year. Amount 
of coke export aggregated 26,000 tons, compared 
with 18,000 in same month last year. 


During the past few weeks six men have re- 


signed from the police force of Johnstown, Pas 
and at least four of them announced their inten- 
tion of going to work in the mines. The vacancies 
are still unfilled, and the chief of police says that 
the wages paid for coal mining and other classes 
of labor are so high that it is hard to get an able 
bodied man to take a job as a cop. 


‘coal consumer and has recently ordered 5 


‘of Mines. A bulletin on the general subject 


under foreign flags. Mr. Spens has info med 






















































































The West Penn Power Co., which supp 
rent to many bituminous mines in westert 
sylvania, is to enlarge its Springdale plan 
tracts totaling $15,000,000 have recently | 
awarded in connection with this work, the 
agement announces. The company is also ¢ 


cars, in addition to the 70 it already own 
The causes and effects of fires or ex 
due to the ignition of coal dust from the 
pulverized coal as a fuel, at a number of 
trial plants have been investigated by 
Tracy, coal mining engineer, of the Us Sa 
coal dust explosion hazards in industrial pla 
will be issued by the bureau at a later da 
As the year enters upon its final quarter < 
thoughts are turned to net results, it may 
some satisfaction to coal people to apprec 
that decreases from last year will be only t 
thirds or three-fourths of what appears 
face of the returns, as the income tax col 
on the higher brackets, so-called, are from 
33 per cent, not to mention the more & 
figures. : , 
A jury in the Circuit Court of Upshur Cot 
West Virginia, has awarded a verdict for $2! 
damages to Alexander R. Watson, of F 
in his suit against the Buckhannon Rive! 
Co., of Uniontown, Pa., for alleged b 
contract. The case has been in the cou 
1917. It was testified that in 1916 Mr. 7 
contracted to buy 50,000 tons of three 
screened coal at 95 cents a ton and received 
36,000 tons. a 
Leo, A. Stem, line sales agent, Lehigh V 
Coal Sales Co., Allentown, Pa., attended a t 
ing of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Associatio: 
city recently and presented figures showit 
the yearly quota for Allentown is 110,000 to 
domestic sizes. This year, he said, there will 
shortage of 41,000 tons, which deficit can 
duced by 10,000 tons through the co-operatic 
consumers in the use of wood and coal substit 
until the weather conditions are such that 
lutely becomes necessary to start the “heavy’ 
of coal. ’ 
Fuel Distributor Spens has received inqui 
the diplomatic agents of certain foreign 
relative to the policy to be pursued in 
bunker coal in American ports for vessels s 


Z 


inquirers that while it is expected to make t 
provision possible for bunker coal supp 
strongly urged that foreign-owned vessels 
coal supplies possible to obtain at foreign p 
the present, such vessels will be expecte 
chase in American ports coal supplies sufficient 
to provide for reaching the next port. 


Evidences of world advance in prices ¢ 
develop with the new monthly records of 
ports and exports. The downward trend 
prices, says the Trade Record of the Na 
Bank of New York, seems to have come 
about the end of the calendar year 192 
import records of the current "year show 4 
upward trend in the prices in the country 
duction in a large share of the merchandise 
we now import. In our own export prices t 
vance is equally apparent, 44 of the 75 af 
enumerated showing higher prices at the 
exportation in July, 1922, than in December. 

An inquiry has been made as to the Cor 
concerning independent anthracite sold at hig 
in view of the limited amount of tonnag 
by those operators who are sometimes 
as “seeking the high spots of the mark 
suggested that possibly all the high pri 
not come from the high price operators 
sible that tonnage which leaves the mines @ 
price becomes high price independent coal b 
gets to the retailers’ yard? In 1902 there v 
comment about coal slipping out of the 
and the suggestion is advanced that the s 
should be carefully watchetl this time, that ” 
administrators may have no opportunity to ¢ 
the trade and perchance take corrective m 
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H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
Pennsylvania Office: General Sales Office: Canada Office: 


St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 


the accelerator 


ADVERTISE 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance. ‘Tells 
amount at a glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 

Gross or Net. 


Issued in three volumes: 1c to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; 1c to $8.00. 
COX’S TARIFF, yl rales AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 


The Gross Ton Book 












SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 


220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given eat hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5e to $5.50 


Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. Plain, practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COLEMAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COLVER sranvarp STEAM COAL 


The Colver mine has an annual capacity of one million tons of Miller vein coal 


















Its inherent high quality is enhanced by most modern methods of preparation and constant rigid inspection. 


25 Broadway New York 
General Office: Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 






YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. in 
S. H. Murdoc 
Daily Capacity 2; 000 tons Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 











FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 


NEW YORK—111 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH—Frick Annex 
PHILADELPHIA - Stock Exchange Bldg. 





GAS COAL—STEAM COAL 
BY-PRODUCT COKING COAL 
BOUNDRY, ENA and CRUSHED RCORE 
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Federal Fuel Distributor Modifies Order 


In Making Daily Price Reports Bituminous Operators May Omit Consignees’ Names— 
To Be Held Responsible for Failure of Wholesalers to Report. 





Federal Fuel Distributor Spens issued a regula- 
tion last Wednesday relieving producers of’ bitu- 
minous coal from making daily reports of names 
and addresses of all consignees, with car numbers 
and initials, if the operators shall themselves keep 
and preserve full and detailed records showing 
such facts. 
continue to make 
prices and certain other 
business. Moreover, ac- 
latest order, they are to 
be held responsible for the making of required 
reports by sales agents or wholesale dealers, 
when coal is sold through those channels instead 
of direct to the consumer. 


Operators must, however, 
daily reports covering 
details of their current 
cording to Mr. Spens’s 


revised regulations are as follows: 
Text of Order. 


I, Conrad E. Spens, Federal Fuel Distributor, in 
performance of the duties upon me imposed by the 
Act of Congress of the United States entitled “An 
Act to declare a national emergency to exist in the 
production, transportation, and distribution of coal 
and other fuel, granting additional powers to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, providing for the 
appointment of a Federal Fuel Distributor, providing 
for the declaration of car-service priorities during 
the present. emergency, and to prevent the sale of 
fuel at unjust and unreasonably high prices,” approved 
September 22, 1922, and under and in the exercise 
of the authority upon me conferred thereby, do hereby, 
for the purposes of the said Act, make and promul- 
gate the following rule and regulation, effective forth- 
with ; 

IV. 

(A)—To facilitate reporting and assure the earliest 
possible receipt by the Federal Fuel Distributor of 
the more essential information immediately required, 
compliance with that provision of clause “(b)” of 
Regulation No. II requiring the daily report of 
names and addresses of all consignees, with car num- 
bers and initials is hereby waived as to all producers 


Mr. Spens’s 


as to enable them promptly to furnish such informa- 
tion as to any shipment if and when required in any 
particular case. 

All such producers, when reporting upon the form 
prescribed by Regulation No. III, may at their 
option— 

Omit any entry in the columns headed respectively : 

“Consignee’ and “Office Address”; and in the 
column “Car Nos. and Initials,’ state merely the 
number of carloads in each shipment. 

The “Nature of Consignee’s Business” should be 
designated, where applicable, as “Steam Railroad,” 
“Public Utility,” “Wholesaler,” “Dealer,” for “Do- 
mestic Use,” Industrial (such as “Iron and Steel,” 
“Textile,” etc.), and like designations. 

In giving the “Destination of Shipment,” state 
place of destination or “Tidewater” or “Lake,” as 
the case may be. 

(B)—In all cases where the coal is shipped from 
the mine to scale, to tidewater or lake ports for 
trans-shipment, or to selling agents or other repre- 
sentatives of the producer for sale and or re-con- 
signment, the producer shall make daily report of 
all mine shipments upon the form required by Regu- 
lation III, giving as to such coal all of the informa- 
tion required by such form as is possible at time 
of shipment from mine; and the selling agent or 
other representative of the producer or person acting 
for his account, shall also make daily reports upon 
the same form of all sales and consignments of coal 
made for the account of such producer (this latter 
to include all persons or agencies by whom such 
coai is originally sold for the account of the pro- 
ducer, wherever the same may be located.) 

In all cases such as above mentioned, the producer 
will be held responsible for the prompt making of 
such reports by the sales agent, or other represen- 
tative, or other person, firm or corporation through 
or by. whom such coal is sold. 

Given under my hand this Fourth day of October, 
1922. 

Conrap E. SPENS, 








who shall themselves keep and preserve full and : eee 
detailed records showing such facts, in such form Federal Fuel Distributor. 
M. L. Conley Dead. Queen City Notes. 
M. L. Conley, who was for a quarter of a century R. M. Bush, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., 


general superintendent of the O. & K. R. R. and also 
superintendent of the Kentucky Block” Cannel Coal 
Co, at Cannel City, Ky., the largest cannel coal 
operation in the country, died on Sunday last at his 
home in Hyde Park, Cincinnati, aged 51 years. Mr. 
Conley was born at Louisa, Ky., and was originally 
a civil engineer by profession. 

He helped to build the railroad of which he had 
charge. Later he was president of the Morgan 
County Bank at Cannel City and prominent in every 
civic movement. He moved to Cincinnati to educate 
his three boys and had just occupied a beautiful new 
home. Death resulted from kidney trouble, an opera- 
tion at the Mayo hospital in Minnesota having failed 
to afford relief. 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
De Lak Wee. eee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters.. 7.75 7.75 8.00 800 6.15 
Lehigh & W. B:..... 7.750) S00 800s Cemeo.L5 
Readine tga 4 cnc eee 7 O10 S.Z20ie re cOmemOcO 
Meneh'C: & Nien... R10. S35 28.55 CG OomEEO. 20 
Lehigh Valley....... 7.0 ~ SO? 81S, Salmo 
Del. & Hudson...... SAS GBPS SSS = eels 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 


No. 1 buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, $2.00; 
boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.75. 


enjoying a vacation of two weeks in central cece 


W. F. Clement, vice-president of the Emmons Coal 
Mining Co., visited the Cincinnati offices of his com- 
pany early this week. 

Ed. Calloway, president of the Calloway Fuel Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was circulating among the Cincin- 
nati coal offices on Friday. 


R. H. McCormack, of the Kearns Coal Co., is 
spending a portion of the week in the Hazard coal 
district.in the interest of his company. 

E. J. Wallace, of the Wallace Coal Co., St. Louis, 
Me., was a visitor to Cincinnati on Friday. He was 
here to look after a renewal of supplies. 

George Wattles, Detroit representative of the 
Western Coal Co., spent a few days last week at 
the home office of his company in this city. 

E. L. Wierhake, of the Kentenia Coal Co., made 
a trip to Chicago and several other Northwestern 
ne last week in the interest of his company. 

_ B. Hager, president of the R. B. Hager Coal 
et motored through to Duluth, Minn., and other 
Northwestern cities last week as a portion of his 
vacation. 

E. E. McConaghey, Dayton. representative of the 
Kearns Coal Co., and C. H. Carson, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., sales representative of the same company, 
visited here on Monday. They were on the way to 
the Hazard coal field. 


































































Fred P. Gore; sales manager of the Blue Dj 
Coal Co., was in Chicago last week. 


spent Sunday with friends at Charleston, W 


Ed. Mordue, of the Edgar Mordue Coal 
cago, was on the city’s list of visitors on 


Harry Greenwood, of the Consumers Co 
Dayton, Ohio, was down on Monday on bus 
Elmer T. Russell, of the C., C. & O., Pi 
was mingling with coal men in Cincinnati this 
Frank Weisenfelder, of the Ohio & Kentucky 
Co., was in Canton, Ohio, for several days la E we 
J. B. White, of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
down trying to arrange for some tonnage on 


R. B. Isner, western manager of the Old 
Coal Co., was at Charleston, W. Va., over the 
end, ; 

H. D. Vance, resident manager of the 
Coal Co., was at Huntington, W. Va., over th 
end, 

Pat. Mahan, of Mahan Bros., 


Friday. 
Harry Kuhn, of the Tuttle-Puritan Coal 


Monday. : 
Tom V. Bush, of the C.-& O. coal eat 
ment was at Lexington, Ky., on business for hi 
pany on Friday, ‘- 

W. R. Grant, of the Harlan Coal Co., H 
Ky., came up for a conference with Cine 
men on Monday. 

Mark Packard, of the General Fuel Co. 
N. Y., was among this week’s visitors to 
cinnati coal market. 

H. H. Eveslage, Jr., of Eveslage & 
Ripley, Ohio, was here looking for some — 
tonnage on Monday. 

N. E. Leavitt, of the Tennessee Coal Co. 
Mich., was sounding out the Cincinnati ma 
fuel supplies on Thursday. . 

FE. A. Dean, vice-president of the W. E. 
Coal Co., spent a few days this week at 
nati office of this company. L 

C. E. Bullard, production manager of the 
Blue Grass Coal Corporation, was in Christ 5 
here for an operation last week. 

D. T. Pritchard, of Huntington, W. Va., | 
and treasurer of the Pritchard companies, 
visitor on this market last, week. Yi 

John A. Emslie, of the Boone Coal Co., is 
Ky., looking after business at the ni 
of the Creech Coal Co., this week. 

Nat. Sewell, of London, Ky., and L. N. 
East Burnstead, Ky., well ‘known coal operato 
up on Friday to look the Cincinnati marke 

Fred J. Walker, Detroit representative of 
Island Creek Coal Co., was in the city on 
stopping off on his way to his company 
properties. 

W. T. Jones, general manager of the 
Creek Coal Co., and Dr. Heatherman, a w 
coa! operator, both of Omar, W. Va., wer 
cinnati on Monday. { 

C. F. Adams, of Charlotte, N. C., who 
representing the Federal Coal Co. in North 
Carolina, is visiting Western Sales Mana 
Lewis, Jr., this week. 

The McBard Coal Co. has taken over a 
at North Bend, Ohio, just above Cincinn 
Ohio river, and will reship from there coal bro 
me from the Kanawha district on barges. 

M. Angell, sales manager of the 
Cat Coal Co., Omar, W. Va., was here 
part of last week, Vice-President John A. 
of the same company, Huntington, W. Va., 
in on Monday. . 

An executive committee representing all, of 
various Kentucky coal producers’ associations e 
meeting in Cincinnati on Friday of this week t 
sider the present coal situation and- what + 
done for its improvement. 
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MIAMI COAL COMPANY 558 McCormick Bldg. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL seas nero B 


H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 


























MINES AT CLINTON, IND. LEAPACITY: 73510 TONS PER DAY sth VEIN Uri riteet eee 
Philadelphia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Buffalo 
Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 
E -- GENERAL OFFICE BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Anthracite MINERS Bituminous 
NEWPORT NEWS NORFOLK 
CORY MANN GEORGE 
CORPORATION 

EXPORT BUNKERS COAL, ALL RAIL 
MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE 26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





GENERAL OFFICE 
H. H. LINEAWEAVER & C0., Inc., 213-215 South Broad Street., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












ANTHRACITE: ECONOMY DOMESTIC BITUMINOUS: 
COLBERT—RED ASH SHAMOKIN, P. R. R. KEATIN B VEIN COAL 
MAPLEDALE—INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH JOHNSTOWN SMOKELESS 
KATHERINE ANTHRACITE—RED ASH JUNIATA, BROAD TOP SMOKELESS 
HUDSON—HARD WHITE ASH SUTHERLAND, PRESTON CO., W. VA. 
CAMBRIDGE—WHITE ASH MIDDLE CREEK, LOW SULPHUR GAS COAL 
CRESMONT—FREE BURNING WEST VIRGINIA GAS COAL 
THOURON—FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS COAL 
Specialists—Anthracite Steam Sizes 342 Madison Ave., New York—Miller Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 












New England Coal & Coke Company 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 
STEAM and GAS COALS 


FROM THE 


IMPERIAL COAL 
CORPORATION 


Anthracite and Bituminous 


COAL AND COKE 


New York Johnstown Philadelphia 


New River, Pocahontas, Pennsylvania and 
Fairmont Fields 


GENERAL OFFICES 
111 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Johnstown, Pa. New York, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 





Norfolk, Va 


The WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 1181 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 
Telephone 2504 Stagg 
SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 163 6th St., and Gowanus Canal 
Telephone 4900 South 


STEEL MIN E TIES 


van be used over and over again. 

Made strong and of selected materials—these ties will stand 

ip under the most severe usage and resist ? fn 

he acid in mine water for a longer period ‘ 
than any other mine tie on the 

narket. Over two million 

jm use in all parts of the 

‘ountry. 







FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) BRANCH : 
Yard and Pockets Foot of Clinton St. and Jamaica Bay 


Telephone 761 Far Rockaway 
CEDARHURST (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, Nw Y 4 


vet us show you how you can 
Labdardize on FAIRMONT Steel 
line Ties. 


‘airmont Mining Machinery Company 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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| Fairmont Notes 


A. Spates Brady, Elkins, W. Va, 
Fairmont on business. 

R. L. Pollock, president of the .Rivesville Coal 
Co., was in Washington, D. C., last week. 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Dia- 
mond Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh recently. 

J. F. Straight, of the Rivesville Coal Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Pittsburgh. 

Harry B. Clark, of the: Clark Coal & Coke Co., 
is on a business trip to New York this week. 

Ira Weaver of the Lewis Gas Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, has returned from a business trip to 
Canada. 

John M. Wolfe, Philadelphia representative of 
the Operators’ Fuel Agency, was in Fairmont on 
Monday. 

















has been in 


W. E. Watson, general manager of the Fair- 
mont & Cleveland Coal Co., was in Washington, 
D. C., last week. 

Edward W. Beringer, formerly chief engineer, 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., will soon open 
an office in Fairmont. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson Coal 
Co., Fairmont, was in Washington recently, having 
returned last Friday. 

C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutch- 
inson Coal Co., has returned from a business trip 
to New York. 

Clarence D. Robinson, of the Robinson Coal 
Co., returned early this week from a trip to 
Washington, D. C., and Winchester, Va. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler 
Coal Co., Fairmont, is back from a business trip 
to Detroit and other western points. 

George B. Taylor, general manager, and J. A 
Amend, auditor, Jamison C. & C. Co., Greensburg, 
Pa., were in Fairmont on Monday of this week. 

Walter D. Barrington, connected with the sales 
department of the Consolidation Coal Co. in New 
York, has returned to that city after being in 
Fairmont several days. 

John Nugent, Jenkins, Ky., a superintendent of 
one of the mines of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
has returned after attending the funeral of Capt. 
John Gordon Smyth last week. 

J. W. Devison, Grant Town, general superin- 
tendent, New England Fuel & Transportation Co., 
was on an auto trip to Washington and the East 
last week. 

Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the president, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, is at the bed- 
side of his brother, George W. Fleming, president 
of the Elk Horn Coal Corporation, who was 
operated on this week in New York. 

Among the delegates that Governor Morgan 
has named from West Virginia to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the American Mining Congress 
in Cleveland on October 9th to 14th are Clyde E. 
Hutchinson, Fairmont, and Everett Drennen, 
Elkins. 

Lieutenant G. B. Junkins, the fuel distributor 
for Northern West Viringia, arrived in Fairmont 
Monday night and on Tuesday rented offices in 
the Bethlehem Building on Jefferson street. Dis- 
trict 8 includes Northern West Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Charles E. Hawker, who represents the Ed- 
ward Hines interests in northern West Virginia, 
has returned from an auto trip to Canada. In 
Quebec hard coal is advertised as cheap at $23 
a ton, retail. He says there is a limited supply 
of Scotch anthracite there. 

All this week the Consolidation Coal Co. has 
observed Fire Prevention Week at its mining 
towns, including Hutchinson, Wyatt, Carlina and 
Ida May. The company says it pays to teach 
the “don’ts” incident to the campaign, as it keeps 
down fire losses. 

Major Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady- 
Warner Coal Corporation, announces that after 
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October Ist the plant of the Elliott Splint Coal Co., 
Clay Courthouse, Clay County, W. Va., will be 
operated by the former concern. The Brady 
company formally acquired the 10,000 acres of 
coal land on September 1st. 

Lieutenant G. B. Junkin has been appointed 
district fuel representative for Northern West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, under the price fixing and 
distribution coal bill. Fairmont field is in district 
No. 8, which includes the Cumberland-Piedmont, 
Fairmont, coal fields as far south as the Coal & 
Coke Railroad; and the Pan Handle section. 

One hundred miners struck at the Morgan mine 
of the Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Rives- 
ville, on Wednesday of last week and remained 
out until Friday. The “illegal” strike followed 
the discharging of two coal cutters who failed 
to obey the company’s instruction. This was the 
first strike in the district since the Cleveland 
agreement was signed. 

The Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., of Fair- 
mont, on Tuesday sold a bond issue of $350,000 


to the Union Trust Co., of Cleveland. Plans are: 


being made to make improvements and to in- 
crease the daily tonnage to 5,000 tons a day at 
its Parker Run mine at Rivesville and the Chesa- 
peake mine of the Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co, 
in which the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co. 
has extensive holdings. 


Among the coal operators from Northern West 
Virginia at the conference of bituminous operators 
and miners in Cleveland this week are: A. Lisle 
White, Clarksburg, president of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association; C. H. 
Tarleton, general manager of the West Virginia 
Division, Consolidation Coal Co.; Harry Crane, 
Clarksburg, general manager of the Elkhorn Coal 
Corporation’s leased mines in the Clarksburg sec- 
tion; C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchin- 
son Coal Co., and E. S. McCullough, labor com- 
missioner, Northern West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. 


Central Pennsylvania Production. 


A.toona, Pa. Oct. 5—September production in 
the central Pennsylvania field totaled 76,500 cars, 
as compared with 30,364 in August and 14,076 in 
July. 

September production the past three years, was 
as follows: 1921, 35,764 cars; 1920, 93,015 cars; 
1919, 90,527 cars. The highest production ever 
recorded in the field was in October, 1919, with 
104,762 cars. 

The car shortage is becoming quite aggravating, 
particularly in the Central Region of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and other lines reaching the western 
part of the field. Many companies are obliged 
to close down for several days at a time because 
of a lack of cars. Many are storing coal. 

Prices show no change, Pool 11 standing at $4 
and Pool 1 from $5 to $5.50. 

Many coal mining companies in Cambria County 
have filed appeals from the triennial assessment 
for 1922 to the county commissioners, on the 
grounds that the real estate was not assessed 
at actual value thereof, but in excess of the value 
and assessment of other similar properties in the 
county. 

Following a conference between a committee 
of strikers and officials of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., the Windber miners have de- 
cided to continue their fight for recognition of the 
union, 


* Swan Hartwell, 
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Philadelphia Note 5 | 
W. S. Nein, of Nein & Son, Reading, Pal r 
was recently noticed touring South Jersey. 


president of H. N. 
Son, Boston, was a city visitor during the p 


J. A. Lounsbury, agent of the Phi 
Reading C. & I. Co., Washington, D. C., was” 
at the Reading Terminal recently. 7. 


H. A. Dennie, representing W. A. Mehaf 
Boston, was in town for a few days this w 
on his acquaintances in the coal trade. 


Wm. Brown, formerly a member of the ; 
Donaghy & Sons, but retired about five years ; 
died recently, aged 67 years. 


An award for the delivery of bituminous } 
the Montgomery County Prison, was award 
Yeakel & Huzzard, Norristown retailers. 


Another persistent advertiser in the retail 
Crean Bros., with four yards in various sectiot 
the city, who announce that their quality co 
given them 20,000 satisfied customers. 1) 


The Norristown school board . has. ‘awarde 
contract for 650 tons of bituminous coal to 
Althouse & Co., Widener Building, at price Y 
per ton delivered i in the cellars. i 


The Coal Trade Bowling League is pl ing 
other season on the alleys, the interest in which 1 
grown in each succeeding year. The schedule ¢ 
mittee is now at work and the first games a L 
an early prospect. 


Samuel McCaulley, of McCaulley, Sree & 
saved a bit of his vacation for fall and is now 1 
ing a week of these wonderful days motori 
the country, and in addition was a visitor 2 
great Trenton Fair, = 


Moore, Kelly & Co., 25th & Morris dra 
found it necessary to make repairs to the 
their immense coal pocket, and inasmuch as { 
able to put out their coal as fast as it come 





The Mathers-Bryant coal yards, the t 
which the recently consolidated Mathers and | 
business is being conducted by Frank F. Mat 
doing some attractive car advertising. Th 
that “the price and supply of coal will be h 
the consumer being patient in purchases and. 
ical in the use of coal.” 


The local board of education is placed in 
able difficulty by reason of the failure tor 
for the public schools. No anthracite be 
during the summer it was decided to try 
product coke for the coming year, but’! 
tractor who received the award has evidei 
to deliver it and the board is now asking for | 
on anthracite. - Fortunately the weather h 
warm and it has not as yet been nee 
the buildings. 


R. E, Hobson, who has been conducting 
supply yard on Mt. Vernon Street, Mana: 
been compelled to vacate the yard owing 
ability to renew the lease. The yard wil 
occupied by a new firm who will conduct 
building material business under the nam 
Mt. Vernon Coal & Supply Co. Mr. Heo 
continues in the retail business at 9th anc 
Streets, where he has built up a big trade d 
past 10 years. ¢ 








Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


———F oreign—_,, 
Weck Ended Cargo Bunker 
August © 125s eae 8,676 19,442 
Atgust) 190 ek noni tes 21,844 24,229 
August £26 tenis ase ee he ian| 15,062 
September: Zaz (aces hee ene 893 “16,736 
September 79: ae sete eases 10,676 6,617 
September slGr akc. ee 8,672 17,909 
September: 23 meee: ae eee 15,822 15,588 








7—— New England-—_, Other 
Cargo Bunker Coastwise 
170,333 3,027 105,193 © 
149,375 8,316 131,210 
169,580 4,126 118,074 
198,600 4,836 143,620 
168,142 2,752") 2) 1 Se 
156,849 3,095 120,901 
184,119 3,087 93,387 | 
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Keystone Coal & Coke Co. 


nland Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 
. Acme Gas Coal Co. 
Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


7estmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. 
Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. 


General Offices: Huff Building, Greensburg, Pa. 
beara Bldg., Kunkel Bldg., Colonial Bldg., 


ladelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. New Haven, Conn. 
Continental Bldg., Park Building, Kirby Bldg., 
altimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 


coop TRIPLE-C steam 


cuts COAL costs 
Mined in Clearfield Co. on N. Y. C. 
LOCUST HYSPOT CHESTON 
B., R. & P. SMITHING P.R. R. 


Sales Agents 


Jas. Pierpoint & Sons Co. 
Franklin Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Does the Work 
of Six to Ten Laborers 


Not our claim—but the report of one of many 
users of 


The Haiss Path Digging Loader 


Handling sand, stone, coal, coke, ashes and other 
loose materials around your plant by hand, is ex- 
pensive. 
Haiss Loaders will cut the cost of doing this work and 
, will do it more quickly. It is the mod- 
ern, efficient and economical means 
for handling loose materials. 


Ask for Bulletin 820 


The George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. 


New Yor 


Established 1892 


Representatives 
throughout the 


MATERIALSTIAN 


> 
ore 
CLA 





O?REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 


ANTHRACITE 


Weightman Bldg. 


Shippers 


COA L 


COKE 


BITUMINOUS 


Philadelphia 





COMMERCIAL COAL CO., Inc. 
— BUNKERS — 


Supplied at all U. S. Atlantic Ports 


Depots at 
Azores Islands—Gibraltar 


Export Cargoes Supplied 


Standard Pocahontas and New River Coals 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


) 
_ London Agents 


_ Moxey, Savon & Co., Ltd. 





Christiania Agents 
Robt. Nilson & Nyquist 
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NEW RETAIL POCKET 


John Alden Coal Co. Has Model Plant at 
Gloucester, Mass. 


The finishing touches are being: put on a new 
plant at Gloucester, Mass., for the John Alden 
Coal Co. This plant is the last word in coaling 
plant design of hard pine timber construction 
for either the retail or wholesale dealer with rail- 
road facilities. 

The pocket is of the elevated type, 33’ wide, 
52’ long, and about 28’ depth of bins, having a 
total capacity of about 1,350 tons, divided into 
nine bins for storing the various sizes and grades 
of coal. 

The pocket has three driveways, each 16'-6” 
wide and 11’-0” head room for trucks, and a 
bagging platform at each end of pocket with 
facilities for filling both canvas and paper bags. 
The spaces between each driveway are constructed 
to collect screenings as the coal is drawn into 
trucks. 

Each driveway is fitted with six truck or wagon 
loading chutes, and screens and fitted with a 
counter balanced self closing gate. The pocket 
is constructed throughout with long ieaf, southern 
yellow pine and all timbers are rigidly bolted to- 
gether at all connections, The outside planking 
is matched and dressed, of uniform widths and 
full lengths. 

One driveway, which takes in three bins cross- 
wise with the pocket, is so arranged as to handle 
soft as well as hard coal, the driveway being 
fitted with two feet square soft coal grates of the 
sliding type. 

The track hopper under the railroad siding is 
of concrete, fitted with heavy steel girders to 
meet railroad requirements, and the hopper is 
equipped with an oscillating feeder connected to 
and driven by the elevator. This feeder auto- 
matically carries the coal from the track hopper 
under the car to the elevator boot, where it is 
picked up by the elevator buckets and carried 
to the top of the pocket for distribution to the 
various bins. 


Can Handle Anthracite and Bituminous. 


This feeder device makes it possible to handle 
bituminous coal as readily as anthracite and 
eliminates any hand labor in feeding the coal to 
the elevator, which is necessary with the ordinary 
gravity flow hopper so commonly used in the 
past. The feeder is adjustable and has a “throw” 
of from 2” to 12” to provide for any grade of 
coal from pea size of anthracite to run-of-mine 
bituminous. 

The elevating and conveying machinery is elec- 
trically driven and consists of the gravity dis- 
charge type of V-bucket elevator-conveyor. It 
has a double strand of 6” pitch roller chain with 
14" x 6" side bars, 34” pins, with 21%4” x 1” bushed 
rollers at each point. 

The buckets are of No. 10 gauge steel plate 
20” long, 16” wide, and 8” deep with heavy offset 
attachments and are spaced three feet on centers 
and run at a speed of 100 ft. per minute, which 
gives a car discharging capacity of from fifty to 
sixty tons per hour. 

The machinery consists of the most rugged 
type, with heavy shafting, gears, pinions, and 
bearings. The rig is gear-driven from a 10 H. P. 
motor and is fitted with a 10” friction clutch to 
allow motor to get its full momentum before 
“picking up” the load of elevator-conveyor, 
whether light or loaded. The motor has sufficient 
capacity and with the clutch control, the elevator 
conveyor can be stopped and picked up with both 
elevator and conveyor filled with coal. 

The machinery is controlled at both the motor 
location in the monitor of the pocket and at the 
track hopper, where it can be shut off at once in 
case of accident or to avoid accident, as might 
be possible from a bar or piece of timber which 
may be in the coal and run with the coal from 
the car into the track hopper. 


The elevator-conveyor is one unit of operation 
and does not consist of an elevator for elevating 
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and a separate conveyor for distributing in pocket, 
but is a continuous elevator-conveyor — the 
elevator, turning at the top of the pocket and 
running in a horizontal direction the monitor of 
the pocket, acts as a conveyor, carrying the coal 
in a steel trough to any gate opening in same, 
when the coal is chuted to a coal ladder down 
into any bin. 

A car puller is to be installed at the track 
hopper to facilitate the movement of loaded cars 
to and from the hopper. 


Breakage Largely Eliminated. 


Reduction in breakage has been arranged for 
by eliminating any excessive dropping of the coal 
from one elevation to another. This has been 
arranged at the hopper by having the coal flow 
off the end of the feeder, directly into the elevator 
buckets without any drop, and in the pocket by 
allowing the coal to flow through the gate open- 
ings on to chutes which run at the proper pitch 
to the lowering device from the top of the pocket 
to the floor of the bins. 

The pocket is wired and equipped with electric 
lights, both in the driveways under the pocket and 
in the monitor at the top of the pocket, and also 
in the track hopper. 

All elevating and conveying machinery was de- 
signed, furnished and installed in working order 
by Carver, Macomber & West, Inc., of Boston. 

Other features include an office building, a set 
of 20-ton auto truck scales and a screening plant. 
Future plans call for the installation of a cross 
conveyor from conveyor in pocket to a soft coal 
pocket and soft coal ground storage. This plant 
will be operated with the minimum amount of 
yard labor and will give greater efficiency to the 
trucks delivering coal. 

The cost of electric power will be between one 
and two cents per ton handled and stored, and 
the total cost for handling and storing, exclusive 
of interest on the investment, will probably not 
exceed 6 cents per ton, 


The plant was designed by and erected under 
the personal supervision of George P. Carver, a 
specialist in the design and construction of coaling 
plants for the past 16 years. 


The owners will be pleased to show the plant 
to any coal dealer, who will find a visit of in- 
spection to the plant of interest and value. 


Too Much Accounting Sometimes. 


There is so much said with regard to the neces- 
sity of careful accounting that it is interesting to 
read items to the contrary. One story. that is 
floating around tells of a country store where 
records were kept in such shape that the pur- 
chaser of a certain article, to wit; a saddle, was 
not definitely known. So four bills were sent to 
persons who might have purchased a saddle—and 
three were paid! Perhaps that is apochryphal, 
but it serves as an offset to the assertion that 
there are instances of accounting being run into 
the ground. 


Yet there is such a thing as the manager of an 
enterprise becoming so much interested in statis- 
tics that the main point of the business is over- 
looked. There is such a thing as watching the 
pennies too closely while opportunities for mak- 
ing dollars, and many of them, are overlooked. 


It is interesting to recall that the great reputa- 
tion of the Fifth Avenue Hotel was achieved in 
part through each one of several partners of the 
proprietary firm visiting, in turn, the markets of 
the city to procure the best possible provisions. 
This involved very early rising; quite a contrast 
to the present day hotel man who keeps regular 
business hours and confines himself largely to 
looking over reports. Too much “system” may 
be as bad as too little. 





The arrival of one car of coal (50 tons) nearly 
caused a riot at Patchogue, N. Y. The women of 
that place ceased all household work and made for 
the local dealer. The 50 tons which arrived were 
distributed to 100 customers. 


» the year. 
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KEEPING LABOR AGITATEI 


Union Leader Admits That Is Only Way 
Can Hold Job. 
Philadelphia Ledger 

Labor leaders have their own troubles of wi 
the public knows little. Only when one of t 
becomes communicative do you come to an un 
standing of how they have to keep eternally a 
Here’s a bit of a conversation between an empl 
and the principal labor leader in an industrial 
of about 100,000 inhabitants : 

Employer—“I never met you that you were 
complaining about something. Why don’t you s 
a complainers’ union? You ought to be the cha 
member. If you’re not complaining about somet! 
in our shop or another shop, you’re complai 
about the union men or the non-union men. W! 
the matter with you? It seems to me you haj 
pretty soft job.” 

Union leader—You think so; so do lots of 
in the union. But I have a far harder job 
yours. Let me tell you something. This town sh 
have a union membership of 20,000. We have 
that many, but it is not far now from that t 
Nothing is harder than keeping membership 1 
what it should be. 

“Men have a chronic objection to paying dues. 
have to keep their interest active or they'll def 
If I took it easy for six months and nothin; 
particular developed to arouse men to a sensi 
danger our membership would drop to 4,000. 
have to stir them up and keep them stirred up. 
we have not a live issue we have to make one. 
it isn’t easy. 


Contented Workers Not Desired. 


“Nothing is worse for labor than to be satis 
You are a good boss and we have no quarrel © 
you, but we have to prove to your men tha 
we don’t keep them on their toes and if they « 
remain active in the union, other bosses will 
advantage of the situation and cut wages and 
away with it because the men are not organ 
and then you'll cut wages, too. 

“Don’t think for a minute that the average la 
union member is easy to handle. He isn’t. H 
a chronic kicker just as you say I’m a chi 
complainer. He doesn’t see why he shouldn't” 
all the benefits of unionism without paying regu 
for the support of the union. When we lev; 
extra assessment for some urgent need he 
murder. 

“Talk about Edison as an inventor! I’ve inve 
more ways for ‘keeping men in the union tha 
has invented ways for using electricity. We | 
tell our troubles to the public, but we have lot 
them. And the worst of it is that we get very 
appreciation from the men who, through our eff 
get better wages and have a_ better standing 
ever before in labor history. 

“Complainer? Yes. That’s part of my busi 
And a lot of bosses, too, are eligible to membe: 
in the complainers’ union.” 


ee gg Ma iy 


New River Co.’s Position. 


The New River Co. today has a full comple 
of 2,500 men at its 15 mines in West Virginia 
if it could get cars would be able to produce 20 
tons every 30 days. As it is, September’s 0 
was slightly less than 100,000 tons, or about 1 
tons less than production in August. "i 

In the first seven months of 1922 the New 1 
Co. produced 700,000 tons, but the major pal 
this was put out in the first quarter of the 
In April output fell to 18,000 tons and produ 
since has been at a greatly reduced level. This § 
tion caused a deficit, despite the earnings earli 
The last four months of the cu 
calendar year should show fair profits, provide 
company can get a reasonable supply of cars. t 





The Ohio Rate Cases are to be recone 
regards intra-state rates only. A hearing in 
matter will take place at Columbus on Oct 
17th. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


o the man trying to sell bituminous coal 
ould appear that the country is inhabited 
4 race of incurable optimists. On every 
1 the assertion is heard that the coal 
tage is over and that prices are due for 
wther drop. The average buyer main- 
; a sufficient-unto-the-day attitude and is 
much disposed to take tonnage in excess 
early requirements. Public utilities are 
ying normal stocks, as a rule, and a few 
e industrials are also pretty well fixed. 
the general run of small steam users have 
put in their usual winter reserves, and, 
i to the other extreme, many of the rail- 
is and steel companies are also without 
juate protection. 
t is understood that the Interstate Com- 
ce Commission, acting perhaps on a sug- 
jon from some one higher up, has re- 
sted the railroads, to buy coal sparingly 
as to have more equipment available for 
isporting commercial tonnage. 

would appear that more publicity 1s 
ig given to the fact that the carriers are 
d pressed to move the present volume of 
fic, to say nothing of being in a position 
handle more business. Even President 
‘ding is quoted as saying that the situation 
been misrepresented for the purpose of 
ng from the public the demoralizing ef- 
s of the shopmen’s strike. Certain it is 
: the transportation tangle seems to be 
ing worse instead of better, and in the 
t such a situation has always been the 
‘runner of higher coal prices. Buyers who 
ted to get the benefit of the freight re- 
tion July 1st paid more for their coal 
t that date, and they are for the most 
t the same people who are now waiting 
the market to break. It looks as if they 
e due for another shock before many 
ks go by. 
fituminous production last week, according 
the preliminary returns of the U. S. 
logical Survey, showed a falling off of 
t¢ 150,000 tons as compared with the last 
k of September. This decline was due 
tar shortage, which it might be said was 
tavated to some extent by market con- 
ons. With an inactive demand for certain 
des of soft coal in the various markets, 
’e is bound to be more or less delay in 
dading cars. Coal is shipped on consign- 
ho 
ié 


a 
13 
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ment to tidewater and to interior points, and 
often remains unsold for periods ranging 
anywhere from a few days to a few weeks, 
thereby tying up a considerable amount of 
equipment and preventing the prompt return 
of empties to the mines. It is hard to see 
how this difficulty can be overcome entirely, 
for it is seldom or never practicable to sell in 
advance every ton of coal mined. 

That the great majority of bituminous 
users are skating on dangerously thin ice is 
affirmed by a statement issued this week by 
the Federal Fuel Distributor. Mr. Spens is 
certainly not out to help the coal men ‘get 
higher prices by causing a buyers’ panic, and 
yet this is what he says in a statement issued 
this week: “Current production only neg- 
ligibly exceeds current consumption. There 
are no important reserves. We. sincerely 
trust the existing serene weather, generally 
prevalent, will lull none into unconsciousness 
of the critical situation that might arise in 
the event of an early change in climatic 
conditions.” 

The new Federal Fact Finding Commis- 
sion appointed by President Harding this 
week will soon be getting down to work, and 
from the comment in some quarters, one 
would surmise that the coal “problem” is 
going to be settled once and for all. But, in 
our opinion, no permanent solution is possible. 
It is a problem only in the sense that all other 
affairs relating to human existence are prob- 
lems, and they are never settled except for 
the time being. 

While coal men may not have much faith 
in the ability of the commission to do any- 
thing really practical looking to the better- 
ment of trade conditions, still it must not be 
forgotten that new laws affecting the indus- 
try will undoubtedly be enacted as a result 
of the commission’s researches. These laws 
may be good or bad, may be pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to those subject to their terms, but 
the fact remains that legislation of some 
kind is almost sure to go into effect in the 
course of the next six months or a year. As 
to the personnel of the commission, we think 
the coal men have no good grounds for 
complaint in the case of at least a majority of 
the members. ’ 

George Otis Smith, who it is announced 
will probably be chairman of the body, has 
gained an intimate knowledge of the coal 
industry through his long experience as di- 


rector of the U. S. Geological Survey. No 
one can question his ability or fair-mindedness. 
Charles P. Neill, former Commissioner of 
Labor, served for many years as umpire of 
the Anthracite Conciliation Board. So far as 
we know, neither the operators or miners 
ever found any serious fault with his rulings 
in the latter capacity. John Hays Hammond 
is one of the best known mining engineers 
in the United States and a man of unques- 
tioned ability. Judge Alschuler has recently 
acted as an arbitrator of labor disputes in 
the meat packing industry in Chicago. 
Various opinions will be entertained of the 
other members. Whatever the soft coal op- 
erators may think of the make-up of the 
Commission, they cannot complain that they 
were not given an opportunity to suggest 
names, which they declined to do. The 
miners, on the other hand, acting through 
their union officials, were prompt to take 
advantage of President Harding’s invitation 
to make suggestions. 

The anthracite trade is confronted by two 
major problems—distributing the domestic 
output fairly and disposing of the steam sizes. 
Effecting a fair distribution of the prepared 
coal is a comparatively simple matter, for the 
producers have only to consult their records 
of past years to show approximately how 
much tonnage each dealer is entitled to. Of 
course, embargoes and the refusal of originat- 
ing roads to let too many of their cars go 
to connecting lines may at times interfere 
with shipments to certain territory, and there 
may be delay in getting consignments through 
to destination. In fact, that is the case at 
present. 

But, generally speaking, the work of get- 
ting coal to the domestic trade is going ahead 
according to the program and at a faster rate 
than anticipated. While there may be fewer 
men in the mines than before the strike, be- 
cause of a certain number having gone to 
Europe or secured other employment, those 
who remain seem to be working harder than 
usual, spurred on by the need of money. In 
any event, the car loading figures show that 
production is above rather than below normal, 
although somewhat short of the best records 
of the war period. 


The fact that production has returned to 
normal within a month after the strike is 
gratifying, of course, but it has resulted in 
the market for steam sizes becoming glutted. 
This condition is affecting all branches of the 
trade, for in the absence of a good demand 
for steam coal from industrial buyers, some 
of the producers at least are insisting on 
retailers taking a percentage of, buckwheat 
along with their prepared coal. Dealers ‘in 
the large cities, who have an established out- 
let for the junior sizes, can take a certain 
tonnage to advantage, but even they are 
obliged to accept more than they need and 
store or sell the surplus in the wholesale 
market, often at a loss. Many dealers in 
the smaller places have little if any steam 
trade, and to them it seems like a hardship 
to be obliged to take something they don’t 
want. 

We think the thing for them to do is to 
begin some educational work among’ their 
household customers, with a view to teaching’ 
people the use of buckwheat as a top-dressing 
or for banking fires. It is entirely feasible 
to use it in this manner, and the public can 
be educated to do so if the retailers as a class 
will lend their co-operation, as some of their 
number are now doing. 
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Trade Conditions at New ¥ ork: 


Anthracite Situation Not Quite as Tense, with More Resistance to High Prices— 
Decline in Bituminous Appears to Have Been Checked. 





_ In the anthracite trade it is a seller’s market 
in the sizes above pea coal and a buyer’s 
market in the sizes below. Pea coal itself is in 
a more or less neutral position, for while it is 
not weak it is less sought after than egg, stove 
and nut. Even in the case of the three last- 
named sizes the edge is off the demand to some 
slight extent. Of course there is a strong call 
for them at the circular, and even at the prices 
asked by the larger independents, but retailers 
are not quite as willing to pay $12 or $13 as 
they were for a time after mining was resumed. 

For one thing, the lingering of summer in 
the lap of autumn has had its effect; and be- 
sides, with the collieries in operation a full 
month, enough tonnage has reached destination 
to make the shortage less acute at most places. 
Consumers are not quite as clamorous as deal- 
ers had feared they would be, and as they no 
doubt will be when cold weather arrives. Very 
often they object to taking pea coal in place 
of a larger size, and they are even less willing 
to accept bituminous as a substitute for an- 
thracite. 

This applies to the strictly family trade. A 
large tonnage of bituminous has been placed 
in apartment houses, business buildings, schools 
and public institutions of all kinds. This has 
made more tonnage available to the small con- 
sumer, and with the careful rationing of the 
supply that is now being practiced a large per- 
centage of the public will have a little hard coal 
by the time it is needed. The others can and 
will use substitutes until anthracite is again in 
normal supply. 

The supplying of bituminous to former 
users of anthracite is at the root of the present 
trouble with steam sizes. They are backing 
up on the producers to an extent that is 
causing no little concern, although it is realized 
that the turning on of steam heat will create a 
better demand for buckwheat. It is also likely 
that some of the business lost to bituminous 
will be recovered sooner or later, but the his- 
tory of past strikes shows that part of the loss 
is apt to be permanent. 


The plethora of steam sizes at tidewater is 
not only demoralizing the market, but it is 
causing delay in unloading cars and making 
it more difficult for the railroads to give the 
collieries all the empties they need. Barley is 
the weakest size and sales of independent ton- 
nage are reported as low as $1.25, From there 
the range is up to $2, the company circular. 
Rice is quotable at $2.35 to $3, and No. 1 
buckwheat at from $3.50 to $4. 


Independent operators are obtaining from 
$9.25 to $12 for their domestic sizes, and from 
$6.75 to $8 for pea. In New York State all 
restrictions on the delivery of the latter size 
at retail have been removed, and the rules have 
also been changed to allow dealers to deliver 
a month’s supply of egg, stove and chestnut, 
or twice the amount they could previously give 
to each customer at one time. 


The Bituminous Market. 


No buying to amount to anything has come 
into the bituminous market this week and prices 
show little tendency to advance. At the same 
time the decline seems to have been checked, 
at least in the better grades of coal. The car 


situation certainly has not improved. If any- 
thing it is worse, with mines 9n some roads 
getting no empties at all from Wednesday to 
the following Monday. 

With such a state of affairs prevailing when 
the railroads have nothing to contend with in 
the way of adverse weather conditions, it is 
easy to imagine what will happen when snow- 
storms and low temperatures make their ap- 
pearance. Yet the average consumer is making 
no effort to get stocked up against such a time, 
but continues to buy in small lots. Concerns 
that usually take forty or fifty cars at a time 
at this season of the year are at present hold- 
ing their purchases down to five or ten cars. 

The result is that reserves are not being ac- 
cumulated on anything like a normal scale, 
and when the usual winter interruptions to 
rail movement develop many plants will soon 
be on the ragged edge. Last year industrial 
depression, combined with the uncertain out- 
look, was a valid enough reason for curtailing 
purchases of coal. At the present time there 
is nothing in the general business situation to 
justify extreme caution in providing for the 
future. The hope of getting coal cheaper by 
waiting is the actuating motive in nine cases 
out of ten. 

This hope of lower prices is not only 
causing consumers to refrain from stocking 
up, but it is making them slow about entering 
into contracts. For that matter, few operators 
are willing to commit themselves over a period 
of months at the prices now prevailing in the 
spot market. They are fully as confident as 
the buyers when it comes to predicting the 
future course of prices, the only difference of 
opinion being as to which way the cat is going 
to jump. 

Owing to the scarcity of orders in all-rail 
territory, shippers have been sending some- 
what more coal to tidewater than the local 
market can absorb readily. Some of it has got 
on demurrage and is causing unsettlement, but 
the.better grades are not in over-supply and 
are holding up well. Between 1,500 and 1,600 
cars were reported standing at the piers 
around the middle of the week. 

For shipment from the mines, various 
grades are quotable at about the following 
range: Pool 1, $5.25-$5.50; Pools 9 and 71, 
$4.50-$5.00; Pool 10, $4.25-$4.50; Pool 11, 
$3.75-$4.00. Inferior low and medium vola- 
tile grades are bringing $3.50 to $3.75, and 
some of the railroads are reported to be getting 
tonnage as low as $3.25 by assigning cars. 
High volatile steam coals are quoted at $3.50 
to $4.00, and low sulphur gas coals $4.75 to 
$5.00. 

At tidewater Pools 9 and 71 are being held 
at $7.75 to $8.00 f. o. b. piers; Pool 10, $7.50 
to $7.75, and Pool 11 and unclassified coals 
from $7.00 to $7.25. 


The proportion of the total shipping tonnage of 
the world equipped to burn oil has risen from 3.09 
per cent in 1914 to 24.69 per cent at the present time, 
according to one of the engineering papers. Of the 
American merchant fleet, including steamers oper- 
ated by the Shipping Board and by private owners, 
49.4 per cent burn oil exclusively, 23.3 per cent are 
coal burners, and 27.3 per cent are convertible. to 
burn either coal or oil. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATIO 


Anthracite Is Being Fairly Well Distribu 
Bituminous Demand Slow 
A slight change in weather conditions, wh 


‘there has been a dissipation of the unseaso: 


summer heat, has caused the consumer to be 
slightly more interested in the coal man, — I 
ever, there is nothing approaching a rush, it 
erally being the desire of the consumer to 
only a few tons of coal on hand. Even th 
consumers who are accustomed to have thei 
supplies in by this time seem satisfied wit 
limited tonnage so far supplied. 

It is a fact also that coal is fairly well 
tributed, the dealers having spread around 
tonnage to the very best advantage. Many; 
tailers now report that they have reached the ; 
where they have given practically every cust 
at least some coal, and will soon be in po: 
to make a second distribution. _ 

The fact that most people have some co 
shown by the many duplications of orders 
are now cropping up. It seems to be the ex 
ence of all lately to have customers advise | 
coal reaches them that they have coal in the c: 
having placed an order with another dealer. 
the householder is anxious to take the coa 
although the practice of the retailers is to « 
it to another customer. 

At this time the yards are close to being en 
as the coal has not been coming lately with 
same promptness as when the movement firs 
gan. Dealers are urging their shippers to 
them more coal, knowing full well that fi 
weather will be upon us any day, which m 
the beginning of the real demand for coal. 


Nut the Favorite Size. 


Nut has lost none of its popularity as a fav 
size and every dealer is urging this size, alth 
in the same breath asking the shipper to 
him any size just so it is coal. Stove is ne 
demand, and while all are anxious for egg, 1 
dealers have at all times a small stock of i 
hand. ; 

The size that most all dealers have is pea, 
this stock is so very small compared with ° 
all are accustomed to have on hand in the 
that every one is asking for increased shipm 
the idea’ being to accumulate a stock for 
wintry days to come. All have well in min¢ 
drain that is made on pea coal when the 
snow fall of the year arrives, be it ever so I 
It is then that the more humble householder ce 
into the market for single tons, and even 
tons. 

Considering the strong demand that a4 
for coal one cause of congratulation on the 
of the retailer is the almost uniform high ‘ 
preparation of coal reaching this market. 
nearest to a complaint one hears is occasiot 
of a little excess dirt, but even, this can be & 
traced to the dearth of water in the region du 
the present drouth. 

Local producers say that they have not as 
felt any shortage of cars at their mines, althe 
the railroads are intimating that they are ha 
some trouble. Some of the roads have 1s 
orders refusing to allow company cars to gc 
the road, and most all mines are now loa 
some box cars. Local dealers have also bee 
receipt of a few flat cars, which are not ada 
for the ordinary trestle yards. Despite t 
handicaps there is no word of complaint f 


the trade; it wants coal and the way they g 
is a secondary consideration. ih 

Little Change in Prices. ‘aa’ 

Mine prices remain little changed, -alth 


the retail men are in receipt of frequent offer 
family coal at prices up to $13.50. Maybe s 
sales have been made at top prices, but this 
never has been much of a market for coa 
this kind, most dealers preferring to go without. 

The steam trade is inclined to slow down, 
buckwheat is easy to procure from most shipt 
although for line trade at least full prices 


as 
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ntained. Rice and barley are in the same class, 
reports are that at tidewater there has been 
ading of 50 cents to 75 cents a ton in prices of 
latter. 
he hot weather seems to have affected the 
minous trade, as the demand seems to be 
porarily drying up. Inquiries from the small 
sumer have dropped off entirely and even the 
consumer at times must be stirred up before 
wing any kind of interest. 
s every one close to the industry knows, if 
e should be such a thing as a 100 per cent 
supply, or even 80 per cent with adequate 
ment after loading, there would be nothing 
he market but extremely low prices, and it is 
- the comparatively small tonnage produced 
is holding the market firm. And the un- 
unate part of it all is that the buyer who is 
ng a coal vacation is of the firm belief that 
car supply will improve appreciably during the 
ing months. 

history is worth anything, it has usually 
1 the case when car shortage developed during 
fall, the roads rarely fully recovered until 
following spring, with some mighty low spots 
hed before the arrival of that time. Follow- 
the prolonged shop strike it is going to take 
iracle to get the car supply on a level with the 
ands of a market that is bound to show 
easing demand as the thermometer drops in 
seasonal travels. 
rices recently have shown a downward trend 
quotations for spot coal have been heard 


follows: Pool 1, $5.00 to $5.50; Pool 9-71, 
5 to $5.25; Pool 10, $4.00 to $4.50; Pool 11, 


0 to $4.00. 


WEAKNESS AT FAIRMONT 


rt Car Supply, However, Prevents Any 
Very Serious Break. 


great deal of uncertainty marked the situation 
Northern West Virginia during the early part of 
week, In spots the market was weakening, and 
the price was buoyed up from $3.25 to $3.50 
use of the erratic car supply. 
n Tuesday mine-run was quoted at $3.25 to $3.50, 
1 probably the former price being the more com- 
Lake coal was quoted at $3.25 to $3.50, but 
the best grade of Pittsburgh is being bought 
the Jakes. This, however, is mine-run chiefly. 
n Tuesday, slack was quoted at $3.25 at the mines 
lump $3.40. 
uring the early part of the week there were 
ain brokers speaking of buying 10,000 tons and 
r large lots, but the records did not show that 
ngle car of coal went to the lakes on Monday. 
; said that the Consolidation Coal Co. is the chief 
shipper at this time, and it is rumored that it 
bliged to go on the market for tonnage, as it 
jot get sufficient production from its own mines 
the docks at Duluth and other points in the 
thwest. 
ome lake tonnage was being loaded off the 
1ongahela and. Morgantown & Wheeling Rail- 


Is, but the exact quantity could not be ascertained. 


f Big Car Supply Monday. 


ue to a big car supply in Northern West Vir- 
aon Monday, there were 2,316 cars of coal 
ae This proved to be next to the largest daily 
since September 5, the day after Labor Day, 
n empties were plentiful and 2,320 cars were 
luced. 
he Monongahela Railway in West Virginia set 
ww daily production record on Monday, when 540 
‘dere loaded at mines along its road. Its sub- 
iry, the Morgantown & Wheeling, loaded 285 
, making a total of 825 cars on the West Vir- 
b% end of the Monongahela. The Morgantown 
of the field appears to be having the better car 
ily. While not 100 per cent by any means, it 
lages much better than the B. & O. 
ff the Monongah Division on Monday there were 
jcars of coal loaded east and 313 cars west. A 
of fifty-four cars of coke were loaded, of which 
ent east and 17 west. 


} 
| 






Car supply early this week was better than during 
the same period of time last week. On the Monon- 
gahela there was a 100 per cent run on Monday, but 
on Tuesday this fell to 48 per cent. The Morgantown 
& Wheeling, a branch of the Monongahela, on 
Monday had an 80 per cent run, which dropped to 
37 per cent on Tuesday. 

The Monongah Division, B. & O., had a 42 per 
cent run on Monday and 20 per cent on Tuesday. 
The Charleston Division had 28 per cent Monday 
and 11 per cent Tuesday. The Western Maryland 
on the branches had a 65 per cent run on Monday 
and 63 per cent on Tuesday. 

Operations along the Monongahela Railway in 
Pennsylvania on Monday loaded 287 cars of coal. 
Seventy-three mines were reported to be at work 
on Tuesday, with 231 cars placed at the mines, 


Last Week’s Production. 

Production in Northern West Virginia last week 
aggregated 7,753 cars, or 387,650 tons, which was 
638 cars more than the previous week, but 371 cars 
less than two weeks before. 

The biggest gain was on the Monongah Division, 
which increased 522 cars over the previous week. 
The M. & K. gained 56 cars; the M. & W. 58; the 
Monongahela 431, and the B. & W. branch 51 cars. 
The greatest loss was on the Wyatt-Bingamon branch 
of the W. M., which was 425 cars. The Charleston 
Division lost 22 cars; the Connellsville 27, and the 
Cumberland 6. 

Coal shipments out of Northern West Virginia 
last week were as follows by divisions: Monongah, 
180,750 tons; Charleston, 22,300 tons; Connellsville, 
3,700 tons; Cumberland, 44,550 tons; M. & W.,, 
35,200 tons; Monongahela, 74,100 tons; W. M.-W-B 
& H. R., 18,900 tons; B. & W., 12,000 tons. 

Mines on the Monongahela Railway in Pennsyl- 
vania last week loaded 1281 cars of coal, a gain of 
221 cars. This was the heaviest weekly production 
since the strike began. The lowest week’s production 
was that ending April 15th, which was but 284 car- 
loads. Last week’s loading was over four times 
greater than the low ebb of weekly productions, 

Coke loading on the Monongah Division last week 
totaled 202 cars, a gain of 14 cars. The bulk of the 
coke was loaded east, 125 cars, while 77 cars went 
west. 

With the lake movement open last week eastern 
coal shipments off the Monongah Division eased up 
72 cars. To the west coal loading off the division 
was increased 594 carloads. Eastbound coal ship- 
ments off the Charleston Division totaled 356 cars, 
an increase of 14 cars over the previous week. 

Lake shipments off the Monongah Division last 
week, at 741 cars, were greater than any week of 
the present lake season. Nine cars went off the 
division to Arlington pier last week. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
took a backward turn last week, the total falling to 
888 cars, or 141 less than the previous week. Ninety- 
five cars of railroad fuel were loaded off the 
Charleston Division, a decrease of 31. 

Gradually coal production at wagon mines on the 
Monongah Division is on the wane, and last week 
the “snowbirds” loaded but 5 cars against 16 the 
previous week. The peak for any one week was 
58 cars. 


Official Supervision in Ohio. 


Under the new Ohio law creating a State Fuel 
Administration, the coal operators in that state 
are required to report the quantity of coal mined, 
loaded and shipped, with the prices obtained for 
dts 

Wholesalers and jobbers must report the ship- 
ments received from what source they came and 
to whom they were consigned and the price re- 
ceived for them. 

The retailer must report the consignments re- 
ceived, from whom they came and the prices re- 
ceived. This class of dealers are not required to 
make a report of each separate transaction, but 
will lump their sales. 

All these reports have to be made daily and 
involve considerable clerical work, the expense of 
which is of course borne by the consumers and 
taxpayers. 


PITTSBURGH OUTPUT GAINS 





Improvement in Car Supply Helps Trade— 
Tonnage Shipped to Lakes. 


An improved car supply permitted a larger output 
at the mines this week, though conditions in the trans 
portation situation are still far from normal. Prices 
for the various grades of coal have moved regularly, 
prices on steam moving twice within a week, while 
gas showed a consistantly stronger tone, Steatn 
mine-run is selling at $3.75 but at this figure it is not 
strong, while gas mine-run at $4.75 is firm. Over 
the week end mine-run steam dropped as low as $3.50, 
but it made a recovery on Tuesday and on Wednes- 
day reached $3.75. Three-quarters steam is selling 
from $4.50 to $5.00 while one and one-ezarter is go- 
ing at a minimum of $4.75. By-product coal is fairly 
strong at $5. 


Operators here meeting with further criticism from 
buyers tell them box car stuff from the Fairmont re- 
gion is selling at $3, but there is no demand for that 
sort of coal here and none is sold. Operators in 
general are sending their coal to the lakes where the 
situation has opened up somewhat and are paying lit- 
tle or no attention to the local trade, being confident 
that when the lake season closes the local buyers must 
enter the market and take the supplies they are now 
sending to the Northwest. 


All three roads, the Pennsylvania, B. & O. and 
P. & L. E. have been supplying more cars to the 
mines, some of the operators who have been getting 
a small quantity finding their portion doubled. In 
general, the car supply at the mines is about 45 per 
cent. The change for the better occured on Tuesday 
and continued through Wednesday and Thursday. 
One mine where the normal requirement is 45 cars 
a day had been receiving four cars a week. On 
Monday and Tuesday they received eight cars. 


Connellsville Production Increased. 


Increased production is reported from the (Con- 
nellsville field. Both coal and coke prices have stift- 
ened there. Mine run there, which is not considered 
as good as Washington or Westmoreland County 
grades, is selling at $3.75 and by-product grades at $5. 
Shipments are unusually heavy with a far better sup- 
ply of cars. Coke shipments will exceed those of last 
week. Furnace grades are selling at $12.50 to $13 
while foundry coke is $14 to $14.50, just $5 under the 
peak price of September, 1920. 

The Leith plant of the H. C. Frick Co., which has 
been idle since April was started on Monday. Before 
the opening a caravan of 50 automobiles brought more 
than 200 workers into Uniontown. They were placed 
in the Leith houses and went to work Monday. The 
Leith plant is one of the oldest and best of the Frick 
company. The Oliver plant of the Oliver & Snyder 
Steel Co. is the only plant about Uniontown still idle. 

There was an improvement in the car supply in the 
Latrobe field the middle of this week. Last week the 
mines there were handicapped in serious fashion. 


Some of the big steel plants sent representatives 
into the mining districts last week when a number of 
the men were not working due to the lack of cars 
for loading and sought to have them accept employ- 
ment in the steel plants in the Pittsburgh district, 
where there exists an acute shortage of laborers. The 
variance in the amount paid—$7.50 in the mines and 
$3.60 in the mills—is believed to have made their guest 
unsuccessful. 


Domestic Trade Slow. 


The domestic coal situation is still slow. Some of 
the dealers openly express their sympathy for the 
domestic user of coal, not because of his attitude 
but for the trouble he is bound to encounter later 
on when he attempts to buy. Practically all dealers 
insist that prices will be higher when the rush to lay 
in the winter supply comes. Some consumers are 
expecting to buy screened coal at mine-run prices and 
cannot understand the big difference in the prices thie 
retail dealers are asking and the figures they see in 
the newspapers which quote mine run prices at the 
mine. 

The average retail price for the best. coal for 
domestic use is $8.25 for the downtown district and 
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an extra charge of $.25 to $.50 for hauling to homes, 
the price depending on the length of the haul. In 
the small towns beyond the city limits and in Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland and Fayette Counties, retail 
dealers are advertising their coal and it is noted that 
in the same. town prices of rival dealers vary from 
one to five cents a bushel. 

Bituminous operators in western Fepnertvania 
promise complete co-operation with the Federal Fact 
Finding or coal investigation committee, appointed by 
President Harding. J. H. Sanford, speaking for the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, said: ‘The 
personnel of this committee is one which we believe 
will meet with the fullest approval of all parties con- 
cerned,” 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. issued a statement that 
“we have the fullest confidence in the President and 
his selection of this committee has given to operators, 
miners and public alike one whose findings and recom- 
mendations will and should receive the fullest co- 

peration and aid in their investigation. The Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. will render this committee every pos- 
sible: service in its work, and in stating this we are 
voicing the consensus of opinion among the bitu- 
minous coal operators of this region.” 


SITUATION AT JOHNSTOWN 





Car Supply Improves and Prices Have a 
Slightly Weaker Tendency. 


JouHnstown, Pa., Oct. 11—For the first time since 
the close of the coal strike in August, Johnstown 
brokers-and dealers were swamped with coal this 
week, During the last three weeks the car supply 
showed a continual falling off, but buyers stayed out 
market at the same time, with the result that 
supply of coal was about equal to the demand. 

At the beginning of this week, however, practically 
all of the mines on all of the roads in this district 
received a 100 per cent car supply and brokers re- 
doubled their efforts to move the coal that was loaded 
at that time. Prices also dropped to some extent and 
some coal, B. & O. Pool 11, has sold as low as $3.50, 
with the better grades at $4 and up to $5. 

At the middle of the week, however, a considerable 
falling off in car supply is noted on the P. R. R. and 
B. & O., while the B. R. & P. and N. Y. C. continue 
to hold up well. All operators report a very con- 
siderable improvement over the past few weeks. 

Demand continues light except for railroad fuel, 
and at the present time the carriers are taking most 
of the output. Otherwise the demand is for Western 
shipments. It is not expected that prices in this dis- 
trict will go much below the present level and some 
operators predict an increase when demand, which 
they assert must surely come, becomes more general. 
At the same time brokers are generally agreed that 
from this time on it will be necessary to sell coal in- 
stead of merely booking orders. 

While the union organizers continue their work in 
the Somerset County field and at the non-union mines 
in Cambria and Indiana counties, it is the consensus 
of opinion that the Berwind-White and other large 
non-union operators will have very little trouble from 
this source before next spring, when the union will 
undoubtedly make another attempt to organize the 
workers. 

At the present time it is understood that they have 
an ample supply of mine labor and many of the 
strikers, who have been living in tents during the 
summer, are returning to the mines or moving to other 
fields. On the other hand, many of the non-union 
‘miners who accepted employment in union mines 
after the signing of the Cleveland agreement, have 
evidenced a desire to return to their former places of 
employment on account of their dissatisfaction with 
the union “check-off.” 


of the 


State Fuel Administrator Phelan has complained 
to the Federal Fuel Distributer that Massachusetts 
is not getting its proportionate share of anthra- 
cite, and that an undue percentage of the hard 
coal coming into the state is high-priced tonnage from 
independent operations. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 





Reasonable Tonnage of Soft Coal Expected— 
Consumers Holding Back. 


The excitement over the coal situation has sub- 
sided in official and quasi-official circles. It is now 
admitted that there is likely to be a reasonable ton- 
nage of soft coal into the Northwest, provided there 
is a reasonable transportation service, And one of 
the things that has confirmed this expectation has 
been the good showing in transportation thus far. 
It will be noted that it has not been deemed necessary 
to mention that there has been a general functioning 
of coal production. That seems to go without saying. 

On hard coal alone, will there be any real shortage. 
Even this is likely to come forward in fair tonnage, 
if the allotments for the Northwest are actually de- 
livered before the close .of navigation. People who 
use hard coal must be prepared to accept about any 
size they can get. If this is done, the stock carried 
over (mostly very small or very large sizes) and 
the small tonnage which will come forward before 
the close of navigation, will doubtless equal between 
25 and 50 per cent of a moderate winter’s needs. 

For several weeks the feeling of coal men has been 
one of halting between fear of not having coal as 
needed and the other fear of having coal of a grade 
that was not needed, or at least not wanted. Now a 
number of local houses are wondering what they 
are going to do with some of the emergency coal 
which they bought at a time when they took anything 
that looked like coal. As one jobber expressed it, 
he had accepted the statement of the politicians upon 
the details of his own business and now was “stuck” 
with some material that no one wanted. 


Transportation the Bugaboo. 


All sections report production as large as the car 
supply will permit, with capacity for doing a great 
deal more. If there were adequate cars, the all-rail 
fields would be sending several times the tonnage to 
the Twin Cities that they are able to do. The same 
is true of the eastern mines which ship lake and rail, 
through Lake Erie ports, to this district. If the cars 
are forthcoming, there will be no further difficulty. 


Despite all the furore over the coal situation, the 
tonnage moved from the docks to the interior is 
considerably less than a year ago. People in the 
interior are holding back from buying, although they 
must know that there is nothing to be gained by so 
doing except a little later billing on the coal, when 
it finally moves. Of course the mild fall so far has 
made less early call for domestic fuel. The region 
of the Twin Cities had its first real frost of the 
fall October 8th, and with only an occasicnal day when 
it was cool enough for some heat, has been able to do 
without heat most of the fall. 


Much of the heating being done is with wood 
or oil stoves or other substitutes which do not call 
for coal, so that there are two or three weeks which 
in some seasons have been using coal that have been 
practically without consumption. Even when sharp 
weather prevails, there will be quite a little resorting 
to other materials until the season is far enough along 
to make a continuous fire desirable. 


All this is going to register in a reduced con- 
sumption, When normal consumptions are considered, 
due allowance must be made for these economies 
which are prompted by the scarcity and also by a 
desire to save on account of the high cost. Under 
prevailing conditions, there will be a reasonable re- 
duction in consumption, even though all the coal de- 
sired should be available by the time that really 
cold weather sets in. 


At Rockville, Conn., the regular retail dealers have 
received no coal since settlement of the strike and 
there is very little coal coming to that town. 


A reduction in freight on coal from Canadian 
points into North Dakota has been announced by the 
Great Northern Ry. as a result of efforts to that end 
by the traffic department of the Commercial Club 
of Grand Forks, N. D. 


BUFFALO STILL QUIET 





Ipituritngus Pee Ripe Show No Desir 
Provide for Winter. 


The soft coal situation does not changes 
though it does intensify. The buyer is still ke 
up his “strike” and the cars are so few that it y 
seem they would be enough to alarm the buye 
he would fill up his storage space as fast as he c 
but he is still waiting for the price to go d 
When the shipper offers him coal at $3.75 he re 
that he can get it for less.’ The shipper is lo 
wonder at what he calls sheer foolishness. 

For he believes that the car situation will soc 
so acute that it will be impossible to fill an ord 
all promptly and maybe not at all, except by 
chance. It is true that the shippers have been 
dicting a shut-off for a month or more and it 
not happened yet. It looks as if the consumer \ 
have to be unable to get any coal for a wee 
so before he will yield to the views of the shi 
and buy when he can get it. There does not aj 
to be any turning in that direction now. The 
sumer still says he can get coal when he wants it 
he does not see why he should buy when he doe 
want it. 


At the same time, there comes in a sort of 
tradiction that puzzles the outsider. The officia 
ports show more mining than was the case a 
ago and a constant increase till quite lately. | 
now the falling off is small and perhaps only t 
orary. Without exception the mines report 
work. If they had cars enough to keep the me 
work half the time they did well. How are x 
reconcile these contradictions? Somebody’s stati 
or estimates are off. . 


The mining situation is by no means easy. 
some sections there is still an effort to go aroun 
agreement and refuse to sign up. The operator: 
even willing to pay non-union miners more than 
regular wage scale, rather than come back to 
check-off and that sort of thing, which they 
vowed had been thrown over forever. How they 
come out is hard to understand. They are all : 

yet, for they have more men than cars and so lor 
that lasts it will be easy to hold. their own. , 
union men are holding up strong, but are not ma 
the trouble they did before the agtertieay went i 


What Buyers Say. , . 


“We have been all right right along,” said a 
Buffalo buyer this week. “There is any amottt 
it offered to us, but we are easy and have no 
to buy any high-priced coal. Why should : 
more than we want when the supply is so good?’ 
have all kinds of coal offered us every 
another heavy consumer, “but we do not use nea 
much coal as we did, for we are using im 
power mostly, only needing coal for heating 

The price of bituminous is about what e 
few jobbers get $5 or even more for 
lump, with the average price not over $4.50 t 
with Allegheny Valley mine-run $3.75 to $4.50 
No. 8 has been coming in from Ohio since | 
docks have become congested, which sells a 
$4.50 for lump. Slack is quite scarce at $3.75 to 
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supply comes in very slowly and consumers a 
for it. The rule is to allow only a ton to a cus 
and none at all to such as have coal left ove 
last winter. Distributors say that they hope 1 
ahead of that sort of demand, but the promise | 
thing but good. Though the mining is in ex 
last year at this time, not more than half as m 
coming this way as was received last fall. _ 
The lake trade is as slow as any other. 
ping company is getting pretty fair amounts, I 
rule is one to three cargoes a week, which wi 
be enough to make much of a showing. | 


“shipments by water were 61,200 tons, of which 2 


tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 18,300 a 
Milwaukee, 14,200 tons for Chicago and 5,500 ; 
for Sheboygan. Sa 
Rates continue at 40 cents to’ Duluth, 45 oat 
to Sheboygan, 50° cents to Milwaukee and 50 


cents to Chicago. 
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CINCINNATI. LAGGING 





Conditions Continue to Prevail—Trade 
Hopeful of Early Reaction. 


spite high hopes of a reaction from renewed 
g, the Cincinnati coal market continued to sag 
week and slightly softer conditions prevailed 
ghout the week and were worse rather than 
-at the opening of the present week. This re- 
yas produced by the large tonnage which reached 
atket from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
and by the policy of buyers to take coal only 
sy immediately required it, in view of the prob- 
+ of lower prices, which policy was further en- 
ged by the gradual lowering of prices logically 
ying. How long favorable car supply will en- 
he other districts to flood the market and how 
conditions will make limited buying safe for 
steam users, is a question that greatly inter- 
perators in the Cincinnati market. 

xy themselves are sending no great tonnage to 
st at this time. Transportation troubles continue 
ittle noticeable abatement. The C. & O. car sup- 
as very slightly better. It was 28 to 30 per cent. 
VY. & W. conditions were if anything less favor- 
han those of the preceding week. The Virginia 
} & O. were a few points better. On the L. & 
arlan had a 30 per cent car supply, which was 
double the average for a number of preceding 
, but Hazard had not better than 15 or 16 per 
which has been the ruling rate for some time. 
Southern showed encouraging improvement. 


A Lake Ports Active. 


_ removal of B. & O. and Pennsylvania em- 
2s and the passing of the lake port congestion, 
the way for a renewed movement of tonnage to 
kes, whither a good deal of coal was attracted 
result of the somewhat listless steam demand 
failed to call for supplies at a price considered 
while. Loading at the lake ports seemed more 
and a good many loads went to the Northwest. 
nd otherwise was disappointing and dullness be- 
) show in the quotations. 
sr tonnage was delayed by low water which 
sd in fuel barges getting stuck on the sand un- 
ieved by a further resort to artificial waves. 
il barges went down, though the coal was not 
<cept in one case. If later rains, which usually 
here in September but are expected to be along 
materialize within reasonable time, there will be 
t deal of river fuel shipment before inland navi- 
is closed by freezing. 
ensive arrangements have been made to this 
Coal that is thus brought to Cincinnati will 
it be reshipped to Central West points of 
mption. It is said that cars are more readily 
ble here than in the coal field, the most serious 
m of the coal roads being shortened motive 
. About 60,000 tons of coal were landed here 
eek from river carriers. 
ykeless coal prices for tidewater delivery are 
low, ranging between $4.50 and $5 for mine- 
nd slack and between $6.50 and $6.75 for pre- 
coals. On western shipments, however, the 
hold up well, being $6 and $6.25 for mine-run 
ereenings and from $7 to $7.50 for domestic 
which are as yet rarely available. The de- 
for domestic lump of this variety is more and 
Pressing, every producing property of New 
Winding Gulf and the Pocahontas district hav- 
surplus of insistent orders on hand. The lim- 
ir supply has much to do with the failure to 
- this demand rather than mine-run tonnages. 
lemand threatens immediately to be larger. 
h volatile coal prices are off. Steam coals are 
rather slowly at $4 and $4.25 for steam mine- 
id at $4.50 to $5 for by-product, with nut and 
‘a ifle cheaper. Lump and egg are quoted at 
$6.75, at which prices it moves readily enough 


limited quantities available. 


: y 


_. Orders Cancelled. — 

jleasant but customary result of the falling 
‘is'seen in the cancellation of orders given 
at higher rates and the rejection, upon one 
| or another, of rolling tonnage. It is reported 






hundred cars of coal were rejected at To- 





ledo last week. This coal had to be turned at current 
prices or lower under the circumstances and its precip- 
itation on the market in this way added somewhat 
to the demoralization. 

Despite current soft conditions, most of the oper- 
ators are hopeful of an early reaction to better prices 
following a larger call for steam tonnage. By-prod- 
uct demand is better, but seems likely to improve. 
As it is there is no profit in Kentucky and West 
Virginia production, the overhead distributed to a 
small tonnage putting up the cost to a figure which 
market quotations do not cover as matters stand now. 

The labor situation is satisfactory. Union men 
who went out at New River in an inspired attempt 
to force mines to unionize have gone back, while 
in Kanawha non-union operations on the C. & O. are 
having no trouble getting what men they need. It is 
even said that former union men are coming to them 
glad to escape the check-off subtraction on pay-day. 

‘Cincinnati retailers report this week a veritable 
flood of orders for household coal. Most of the yards 
are low and some of them are bare and they are tak- 
ing orders to be served when possible in the order in 
which they are received. This foreshadows an in- 
creased pressure for prepared coals. Prices have not 
changed in the last week but are likely to go higher. 


SLUMP AT BOSTON 


Market Should Prove Satisfactory to Hold-Offs 
—Prices Continue to Drop. 


In this week’s report on the situation of the bitum- 
inous market here in New England, it becomes 
necessary to record again developments distinctly fav- 
orable to the consumer. The trend of prices has at 
least been consistent, for they have steadily gone 
downward for many weeks and have now reached a 
level that should prove fairly satisfactory to those 
who have held off awaiting what they were pleased 
to call a “slump.” 

Late last week the biggest interest in the shipment 
of West Virginia coals to this market named a price 
of $9.15 gross ton on cars Boston for pool 1 Poca- 
hontas and New River coal. This was a drop of 
over half a dollar from prices generally quoted earlier 
in the week and compared with $10 the week pre- 
ceding. The reduced quotation was rather of a 
surprise to other shippers, though certain of the large 
consumers professed to have foreseen the necessity 
for a reduction. 

But the somewhat precipitous decline has not 
stopped there. This week still further weakening in 
spot prices has been revealed. From 30 to 40 cents 
more has been sliced off the prevailing quotations and 
spot has slid down to $8.75 and $9.00, while certain 
shippers assert that some tonnage has been turned 
over at the very low figure of $8.50 gross ton on 
cars, Boston and Providence. 

Three factors may be said to have joined forces in 
this steady crumbling of bituminous quotations in 
New England, and they are the increased domestic 
production, the continuous flow of British soft coal 
to these shores and to the unusually warm weather. 

On Monday of this week, 40,596 cars were loaded 
with bituminous, the largest on any one day since 
December 1st, 1920, which indicates that soft coal 
mines are once more back to a stride fully able to 
cope with present consumption. 


Foreign Coal Still Arriving. 


Foreign coal has been flowing into the several New 
England ports the past week at an increasing rate 
at prices substantially under the quotations made for 
the domestic product. The vessels carrying this coal 
are obliged to wait their turn in a badly congested 
port and despite the heavy demurrage charges, indi- 
cations point to a continuation of fuel from foreign 
sources for at least six weeks to come. In fact, one 
house which is handling a considerable portion ot 
this business stated that it had boats billed for ship- 
ment to December Ist. 

British coal of so-called railroad quality is offered 
as low as $6.50 to $6.75 gross ton c. i. f. and admir- 
alty around $7.00 though concessions are to be had 
from these figures. These alongside prices compare 
with sales of the best West Virginia product f. o. b. 


Hampton. Roads this week of $6.80 and which would 
be in the neighborhood of $8.00 alongside at Boston. 
This last mentioned price of $6.80 at the Southern 
loading point is an exceptionally low figure and is not 
the prevailing quotation, which is nearer $7.00. 

If it were not for the unusually mild weather, it is 
probable that the car shortage and congestion would 
have the effect of firming up the price, for the car 
supply situation in Pennsylvania and West. Virginia 
is reported very bad. 

Shippers do not expect the present low prices to 
obtain for any considerable period, for a cold snap 
together with a tying up of the coal movement would 
shut off a large part of the fuel flowing into this 
section with consequent advance in prices. 


Fair Sales of Pennsylvania Coal. 


Pennsylvania shippers report fair sales of their 

product, and all the pool 1 coal is quickly snapped up 
at prices from $5.25 to $5.50. Pool 71 is to be had at 
$5 and Pool 9 at $4.50 to $4.75. Pool 10 is quoted 
around $4.50. Due to the low car supply, the all-rail 
bituminous is quite readily disposed of, though an 
easing price tendency in sympathy with the decline 
in Southern coals is noticeable, 
In the anthracite trade, there has been no outstand- 
ing development. The warm weather has kept deal- 
ers from exhibiting any undue anxiety as to ship- 
ments and householders have accepted the higher 
temperatures as a direct Providential boon. 

Shipments are not coming through in anything like 
normal fashion as yet and no surplus stocks can be 
built up by dealers, since these are delivering ton- 
nage in one-ton lots about as fast as it is received. 

Egg, stove and nut (Ridgewood) is quoted at $12 
gross ton mines; one independent is offering egg, 
stove and nut at $11.76, but with each lot of those 
three sizes the dealer is obliged to take one car of 
buckwheat at $4.75. The dealer in turn is urging 
upon his customers to take one ton of buckwheat with 
each ton of the larger sizes. The movement in birds- 
eye is very light, with quotations $2.25 to $2.50, 





GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Career of Man Who May Head New Federal 


Fact Finding Commission. 





Dr. George Otis Smith, who is one of the seven 
members of the United States Coal Commission, or 
Federal fact-finding commission, as it is commonly 
known, is mentioned as being the probable chairman 
of that body. He has been director of the U. 8S, 
Geological Survey for the past 15 pears. 

Dr. Smith’s interest in coal began in 1895 and 1896, 
when as an assistant geologist of the Geological 
Survey he was working in the vicinity of the coal 
fields of western Washington. Later in the field sea- 
sons of 1898, 1899 and 1901 his geologic work in 
central Washington included the mapping of the 
Roslyn coal field, the Roslyn mines being then the 
largest producer on the Pacific coast. 

In the first comprehensive treatment of the United 
States coal fields by the U. S. Geological Survey in 
1901, Dr. Smith contributed the chapter onthe Pacific 
coast coal fields. As Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey since 1907, he has taken special interest in the 
development of the statistical service on coal, first 
with E. W. Parker, next with C. E. Lesher, and since 
1919 with F. G. Tryon, three names that practically 
sum up all that is known of coal statistics. 

It has been but natural that, co-operating with these 
specialists, Dr. Smith’s interest in the subject should 
grow. His first important contribution to the econom- 
ics of coal was an address to the American Mining 
Congress in 1916, on “The Cost of Coal,” Mr, Lesher 
being joint author, and since then he has spoken be- 
fore the American Iron & Steel Institute, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, the War College and the Coal Mining Institute 
of America, on various phases of the coal problem. 

In 1917, Dr. Smith was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Coal Production, of which the late Francis 
Peabody was Chairman. In 1920-21 the “Superpower 
Survey,” a coal-saving investigation under the aus- 
pices of the Geological Survey, engaged much of 
Dr. Smith’s time. 
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Cincinnati Notes 





Dr. Samuel Bennett, of the Benito Coal Co., Harlan, 
Ky., was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

Sid. Moss, of the. United Colliery, is confined to 
his home in this city with a serious case of diptheria. 

E. A. Ogle, of the Ogle Coal Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was visiting the Cincinnati offices of his com- 
pany on Friday. 

R. C. Hurd, of the Sun Coal Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was looking around among the Cincinnati coal offices 
on Thursday. 

L. F. Koring, sales manager of the Kentucky Fuel 
Co., is confined to his home on Price Hill with an 
attack of fever. 

H. L. Jump, resident manager for Walter Bledso 
& Co., is in Chicago this week on important business 
for his company. 

Col. and Mrs. C. R. Moriarity enjoyed a season of 
camping with Governor and Mrs. E. P. Morrow at 
Clifton, Ky., last week. 

Fred Legg, president of the Logan & Kanawha 
Coal Co., spent a portion of last week in the West 
Virginia mining regions. 

D. T. Campbell, of the R. O. Campbell Coal Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., was here last week visiting the Cin- 
cinnati offices of his company. 

R. B. Isner, western manager of the Old Dominion 
Coal Co., is spending the week at French Lick, Ind., 
getting the benefit of the springs. 

Enoch Carver, of Cosgrove & Co., Philadelphia, 
and W. R. Kernahan, Chicago manager for the same 
company; were in the city last week. 

G. S. Payne, secretary and treasurer of Blue Ash 
Coal Co., is spending the week at the company’s 
mining properties at Naugatuck, W. Va. 

H. D. Vance, branch manager at Cincinnati of the 
Amherst Coal Co., spent a few days last week in 
Detroit looking after some big business. 

W. E. Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., general 
manager of the Pritchard coal-producing properties, 
was in the city for a few days last week. 

Ben D. Glasscock, a well known coal dealer of 
Muncie, Ind., was in the Cincinnati market on Thurs- 
day trying to locate some smokeless domestic. 

Wm. .Heitzman, western sales manager for the 
Central Pocahontas Coal Co., motored up to north- 
western Ohio to see some customers last week. 

Ray O’Donnell, secretary-treasurer of the South- 
eastern Coal Co., spent last week at Knoxville, Tenn., 
closing some important contracts for his company. 

E. L. Douglas, vice-president of Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, has gone with Mrs. Douglas for a vacation 
season to New York and other parts of the East. 

F. E. Armstrong, formerly with Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, is the organizer of a new Cincinnati coal 
jobbing concern to be known as the Commercial Coal 
Co. 

Cc. A. Kenny, who has just resigned as manager of 
the Nicholsville (Ky.) Ice & Coal Co. to engage in 
business at Lexington; Ky., was in the city on Mon- 
day. 

Alex Bonnyman, president of the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co., stopped off here last week on his way home 
to Knoxville, Tenn., from an European trip of about 
three months. 

Brooks Hutchinson, Fairmont, West Va., and 
Harold Hutchinson, of Charleston, of the Hutchin- 
son coal interests, were here to visit their brother, 
Lee Hutchinson, last week. 


he Kentucky Gas Coal. Co. has been incorporated 
at. Jefferson, Ky., with a capitalization of $25,000. 
L. P. Young, T. L. Young and J. S. Laurent, of 
Louisville; are the incorporators. 


Miss Mildred Zumbiel, of the Raleigh C. & C. Co., 
was married last week to Vernon L. Molyneaux, of 
the Union Savings Bank & Trust €o., Cincinnati, 
and has resigned her position with the company. 


We G Martin, Pineville, Ky,, ‘operating manager 
of the. Kanawha-Knox Coal.Co.’s operations in Bell 
County, Ky., was here last week with Mrs. Martin 


for a visit with his brother, President J. H. Martin, 
of the same company. 


The marriage of Earnest A. Spreen, ee the Virginia 
Fuel Co., to Miss Helen Buck, of Cheviot, Ohio, 
was celebrated at 2:30 Saturday afternoon in the 
Lutheran Church of Cheviot in the presence of a 
company of relatives and friends. 
bride left for a honeymoon trip of two or three 
weeks in the East. The groom is one of the most 
popular of the younger coal men of the Cincinnati 
market. 

At the initial meeting of the Cincinnati Coal Credit 
Association on Thursday, a board of control was 
selected with Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha 
Coal Co., as "chairman and EB. ) Bardin sotetne 
McBard Coal Co., E. L. Wierhake, of the Kentenia 
Coal Co., R. H. McCormack, of the Kearns Coal Co., 
and H. B. Francis, of the Tildesley Coal Co., mem- 
bers otherwise. The organization starts off with a 
membership of about thirty. C. J. Dieterle is 
executive secretary. 


| Buffalo Notes | 


It is reported that the Buffalo waterworks lately 
bought 100 cars of No. 8 slack coal at $2.50 a ton. 

The Grant B. McLaughlin & Co. has established an 
office for the sale of coal, coke, iron and steel at 713 
Mutual Life Building. 

Letters have been received here from H. W. Zell, 
who has lately established the new Brockmore Coal 
Co. at Brockwayville, Pa., in the Allegheny Valley. 

Five houses belonging to the Pensy Coal Co. at 
Summerville, Pa., burned lately, involving a loss of 
$15,000. Dynamite had to be used to get control of 
the fire. 

President D. J. McCarthy of the Maxim Coal Co. 
is in Scranton, looking for independent anthracite. 
Prices are so high—about $12.50 at the mines,—that 
it does not sell much in Buffalo, 

No soft coal has come in by lake for a week or 
two. It is not needed as much as it was, but the 
quality is mostly so good, being West Virginia smoke- 
less as a rule, that it is good to have a supply within 
reach. 

Coal jobbers are complaining that the prepayment 
of freights to the boundary line of Canada takes all 
their spare funds. This rule was made when Canadian 
money was at a big discount here. Now that it is not 
there is no such excuse for it. 

D. E. Ruckman is opening an office in the new 
Lafayette Building as the Buffalo agent of the Astel 
Coal Co., of Cleveland. He was formerly with the 
United Coal Mines Co., and also the Lake City Coal 
Co. The company formerly had an office in Toronto. 

The coal jobbers and trade generally are not much 
converted yet to the coal administration idea. They 
all try to fall in with the regulations, which they say 
they were observing before the administrator was 
appointed. Some speak of the machinery as mostly a 
political move in a small way. 

The Link-On Coal Co. has opened an office at 582 
Ellicott Square. The members of the company are 
William C. Strassberg, formerly in the coal business 
in North Tonawanda, and William E. Smith, a local 
coal salesman. Three new coal offices in a single 
week is something of a record. 

George H. Bortz of W. A. Stone & Co., was in 
Buffalo last week. His coal district about Union- 
town, Pa., is still in the strike column. Non-union 
miners are employed to a large extent and negroes 
are coming up from West Virginia to help them, The 
union men are building shacks to enable them to hold 
out through the winter. 


Holmes Coal Sales Co, Organized. 


The Holmes Coal: Sales. Co. has .been .or- 
ganized at Cincinnati, Ohio; with Calvin 
Holmes, formerly of the? Blue’ Diamond Coal 
Co., at its head, and will, on November 15th, 
take over the sale of the entire Jewett, Bigelow 
& Brooks output under a ten-year contract. , 


Mr. Spreen and | 


‘in prices. 


for domestic fitel) jae 


COKE MARKET EASIER 





Production in Connellsville Region Cont 
to Increase Steadily. 
ConneLisvittE, Pa., Oct. 12—A further g 


8,000 tons in Connellsville coke production last 


brought the output up to 126,000 tons, or with 
than 25,000 tons of where it was before the 
While some of the workers are still on stri 
many have returned that labor troubles are not 
ing as much loss of tonnage as inadequate ca 
ply. Of market conditions the Connellsville ¢ 
says: 

“The coke market has presented practical 
even balance between demand and supply in th 
week, with the result that there is no material 
In most quarters it is held that th 
eral tone of the market is not altogether as 
as a week ago. 

“Furnace coke was quotable a week ago 4 | 
$12.50, and this is still the quotable range, alt 
it is understood that in some occasional ins 
somewhat under $12 has been done. 


“In foundry coke the chief change is that a 
above $14 has rarely been paid, so that $14 
stantially represents the top of the market, 2 
$14.50 a week ago. There does not seem to | 
standard foundry coke to be had at under | 
which was also the minimum a week ago, 

“Thus the market is quotable as follows: F 
coke, $12.00@$12.50; Foundry coke, $13.50@ 

“Good grades of Pittsburgh steam coal are qu 
at $3.50 to $3.75, it being rather difficult to obt 
higher figure. By-product coal in general is a 
to $4.25. Best grades of gas coal are quote 


$4.50 to $4.75,” 


Ridiculous! 


One of the Boston morning papers in an e 
this week suggested or intimated that there 
be some reason other than railroad congestio 
“down in Pennsylvania, near Wilkes-Barre, t 
a three mile stretch of track covered with ‘ 
broken line of cars loaded with anthracite.” | 
that these cars of coal are owned by certain r 
companies, the masters of which are also intere 
anthracite mines, the editorial writer asks, q 
be that the coal is sidetracked in _ to m 
a scarcity ?” 


It is by such innuendoes and cleverly ee qu 
that the public temper is put on edge and ‘con 
made to believe that there is no integrity to 
in those who control our transportation faci 
happen to have ownership in our coal min 
create a breach between the producer and 
sumer, to cause distrust and suspicion whet 
should operate, seems to be the goal of many 


Survey of Coal Stocks. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
States has made a survey of coal supplie 
states east of the Mississippi and north 
Ohio Rivers. The information, which w 
tained through local Chambers of | 
may be summarized today as follows: — 

There are practically no supplies in the 
of local dealers. 

Public utilities, about 45 days. 

By product coke plants fairly well s 

Steel works fairly well supplied. - 

General industries about 45 days. 3s 

The bituminous situation is becoming 

There seems to be no senssakis co 
price. 7 

The critical situation is that off sont 
cient domestic supply in advance of we 
especially for the Great Lake states” 
populous areas of New York Stateas New I C 
and the central Atlantie states...) | 9) © 

~ There is much: ‘iriterest pee ‘taken in 
of oil. i aie | 4 

There is a general increase in ttle use 0 


a 
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oal Problems Form Chief Subject of Discussion at Several of the Sessions— 
Ohio Operator Tells of Plans for Coming Wage Negotiations. 


. twenty-fifth annual convention and na- 
exposition of the American Mining Con- 
was opened in the Cleveland Auditorium, 
-veland, on Monday evening. R. F. Grant, 
. firm of M. A. Hanna & Co., chairman of 
sneral Cleveland convention committee, was 
residing officer, and in his opening address 
‘ly eulogized the importance of coal. 
introduced, as the speaker who was to 
lly welcome the delegates, Hon. Newton D. 
, formerly Secretary of War and now 
ent of the Cleveland Chamber: of Com- 
. Mr. Baker gave particular attention to 
oal trade in his remarks, although, as is 
ally known, the organization includes in 
embership, metal mining as well as coal 
g interests, and in fact might be said to 
ather more strongly towards the former in 
neral thought and sentiment. 

Baker emphasized the growing public in- 
in coal and referred back to the celebrated 
Elevator case of 1877, known among 
rs as Munn vs. Illinois, as the basis for 
iding that private enterprises are not subject 
vate control alone; that such an enterprise 
grain elevator, serving a public need, be- 
; impressed with a public character, and 
licated that the time had come when coal 
mpressed with a public character and may 
rly be the subject of public control. 


President Harding’s Message. 

_ following message from President Hard- 
vas then read to the convention by Mr. 
lo not need to add anything to what I have 
y said to you about my interest in this 
‘ing. The American Mining Congress has 
any years maintained a leadership in behalf 
ise policies in dealing with our national 
al welfare, and I am very sure that the 
oming convention will continue to maintain 
ttitude. 
| the world, nowadays, is heard crying out 
ipplies of raw materials for its commerce 
idustries. The riches of our American soil 
been drawn upon in this connection, with 
rality that verges upon prodigality, and 
he demand is for more and yet more. 

i problem of wise liberality tempered by a 

r purpose of conserving these great re- 

2s, should be always.in our mind. It is not 

ble that we should be either extravagant 

e side or niggardly on the other. 
is vitally necessary that if we are to make 

ost of our rich endowment in this realm we 

seek to develop it with a full regard for 
uman interests involved. 

ir natural resources will not in the end have 

| us their greatest purpose if we find that 

ir development, we have exploited.the great 
of humanity which is dependent upon these 
ries.” 

sday was devoted largely to consideration 

¢ matters and committee conferences with 

t to safety arrangements. 

Carmi A. Thompson, Republican candidate 

overnor of Ohio, was the principal speaker 

it day, although at the evening session two 
iting addresses relative to industrial co- 
jon were delivered by representatives of 

ampanies that have installed methods of di- 

presentation between employers and em- 

, Tunning on the open-shop basis but giving 

en full recognition. 

Inesday was the important day from a coal 
tandpoint, with addresses by J. G. Bradley, 
don, W. Va., former president of the Na- 
‘Coal Association, and C. E. Maurer, presi- 

bE the Glens Run Coal Co., Cleveland. 


es 


‘American Mining Congress Meets in Cleveland 





Enormous Strike Losses. 


Mr. Bradley estimated that this year’s strike 
caused a total loss of $1,190,000,000, taking as the 
basis of his calculations figures furnished by the 
American Educational Association. These in- 
dicated that the loss in wages to the miners was 
$450,000,000; the loss to railroads over $300,000,000; 
the loss to the public in the cost of fuel 
$400,000,000, and the loss to the mine operators 
$40,000,000. 

“Tf every family in America were to pay $45 
it would barely cover the loss,” Mr. Bradley said. 


Plans for Meeting Miners. 


Mr. Maurer, touching on that part of the Cleve- 
land agreement providing for an investigation by 
a joint committee of miners and operators as 
to the best methods for forming a basic wage 
scale in the soft coal industry prior to the ex- 
piration of the present one on March 31, 1923, 
said: 

“This committee is going to meet. It makes 
no difference whether in order to arrive at a wage 
contract next April you take, or attempt to take, 
in every union district or merely the old central 
competitve field (Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois) and have them form the 
basic wage, if I can read the future right, you 
will have no contract on April 1st. 

“Now, to my mind there is but one thing to 
do in the union fields. You are tied hand and 
foot to the United Mine Workers, you have agreed 
to meet with a committee and it is your duty to 
meet them. 

“You don’t want any claims this fall that you 
did not carry out your agreement. But when 
you have heard the demands of the miners and 
find you can’t get anything better than their 
demands, and that the situation does. not 
warrant the present wages, then it is time to quit 
and quit for good.” 

Mr. Maurer predicted that next April will find 
soft coal prices as low as last April and the 
miners’ union as firmly opposed to taking any 
reduction in wages without a fight. 

John A. Emery of Washington, counsel for 
the National Association of Manufacturers, told 
the coal industry to “clean house,” and said that 
“during the months of deliberately suspended pro- 
duction the spectator has seen little evidence of 
continuing unity in thought or action among the 
ostensible managers of the industry, while, on the 
other hand, he has witnessed a solidarity of policy, 
expression and action among the controlling 
miners which has successfully resisted not only 
economic argument and official intervention but 
every appeal to impartial arbitration. 

“The average citizen sees no assurance of 
either economic production or peace. He looks 
in vain for any voice that can and will authorita- 
tively speak the mind of the operator and owner. 

“Was there ever a time when public welfare 
and private interest called more clearly to coal 
management to organize its household for self- 
examination, self-expression and self-government? 
Must it not finally face with frankness the state 
of its employment relations?” 


_ Morrow and Callahan Resign. 


John’ D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, and John Callahan, 
traffic manager of that body, have resigned. 
While no official announcement has been given out 
as yet, it is understood that they will go into 
the wholesale coal trade on or about December 
lst, when Mr. Morrow’s resignation becomes 
effective. 


NON-UNION STRIKE WANES 





Somerset County Mines Are 


Getting Back to Normal. 


Attoona, Pa., Oct. 12.—With the adjustment 
of practically all labor troubles in the field, the 
car shortage is the only thing that is now inter- 
fering with coal production in the central Penn- 
sylvania bituminous district. The car shortage 
continues on the Pennsylvania Railroad lines in 
the Central region and on the New York Central 
lines, where the supply is only 30 per cent on 
an average. The situation is much better on the 
Pennsy’s Eastern region. 

The seriousness of the situation with reference 
to the car shortage is indicated in the fact that 
the district is producing only 60 per cent of its 
maximum. The entire matter of coal supply is 
one of of transportation as far as this district is 
concerned. 

Production during the week ending October 8th 
amounted to 16,519 cars in the district, or an aver- 
age of 2,753 cars a day, as compared with 16,364 
cars in the week ending October 2nd, which indi- 
cates a slight improvement. 

Throughout the union areas of the district the 
miners are working. in full force. Those of the 
Cambria Smokeless Coal Co., at Coalport, as 
well as those of the Thermal Coal Co., at Portage, 
the Lenox Coal Co., at Barnesboro, and the Scalp 
Level Coal Co., at Dunlo, who remained out on 
strike because the U. M. W. alleged that these 
companies had miners in the non-union areas on 
strike, have been permitted to return to work. 

The non-union mines that are still affected by 
the strike are rapidly gaining in car loadings and 
to all intents and purposes the strike in the non- 
union operations of the district is over. 

The Berwind-White mines at Windber, where 
the contest has been most bitterly waged, are 
making daily gains in car loadings. In the other 
sectors of Somerset County and the Johnstown 
area the car supply is much less than the mines 
that are supposed to be affected by the strike 
are able to load. 

There has been little changes in prices, the 
range being as follows: Lower grades, $4; Pool 
10, $4.25 to $4.50; Pool 9, $4.50 to $4.75; Pool 1, 
$4.75 to $5. 


Gradually 


Notes from Springfield. 


R. R. Bunnell, president of the wholesale coal 
company bearing his name, of Springfield and 
Boston, was a recent visitor to New York. This 
company reports a splendid tonnage of bituminous 
coal moving to New England. They have re- 
cently made a drive on !Russell No. 12 Broad Top 
coal, which is being well received and works out 
well for domestic use. 

The Springfield Gas Light Co. has a large ac- 
cumulation of English coal, so much that it is 
proving a burden on the railroads. 

Some shippers still seem to think New England 
markets will absorb most anything, as indicated 
by the shipment “on speck” of certain cars of 
rock and slate recently, but so far the shipper 
has failed to find a buyer, and it looks as if he 
would have a substantial bill for freight and de- 
murrage. Won’t they ever learn that New Eng- 
land knows coal? 

Anthracite is coming in very slowly. 


The Haynes C. M. Co., of Haynes, N. D.,: has 
sought an injunction restraining. Nathan Smethurst, 
president of District No. 27 local, U. M. W. of A,, 
from interfering in any way with the operation of 
its plant.. It is alleged that despite the mining com- 
pany’s acceptance of the Cleveland peace settlement, 
including restoring miners to their old positions at 
the wages effective prior to April 1, 1922, the miners 
established picket lines, distributed circulars, met 
trains’ in three adjoining towns, kept guards on all 
roads, and in other ways intercepted and blocked 
prospective employes, The miners sought to force a 
raise of $1.50 a day before returning. A temporary 
injunction was granted. 
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ANOTHER TAX GRAB 


If It Goes Through, Anthracite Prices Will 
Again Advance. 





A situation with respect to possible taxation of 
coal lands has arisen in the anthracite counties of 
Schuylkill and Northumberland which merits the 
attention not only of mining men, but of econ- 
omists, taxpayers generally, and of anthracite con- 
sumers in particular. For, according to the anthra- 
cite Bureau of Information, if schemes of taxa- 
tion such as are proposed in these counties should 
go through it would mean an added burden of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars on the in- 
dustry and its customers. | 

In addition, a new principle unknown to the law 
would be set up in tax matters. The scheme, in 
short, looks very much like the application of the 
“single tax” principle, with the difference that 
only coal companies and owners of coal lands are 
to be taxed so heavily as to force them into serious 
difficulties. 


A hasty estimate given on the total taxation 
paid by one coal land owner in Northumberland 
County on the 1921 valuation indicates that the 
tax burden in that county runs about 50 cents per 
ton of production. This figure is not final, of 
course, but it is probably not far out. 

As the County. Commissioners there are trying 
to add nearly 100 per cent’ to the valuations, it is 
inevitable that the taxation per ton will increase 
if they are successful, and in this phase consumers 
are vitally interested. To an impartial observer, 
the conclusion is that in these two counties there 
is a concerted effort under way to bleed coal land 
owners, if not to tax the industry almost to the 
point of extinction. 

An appeal from the assessments in Northumber- 
land County has been taken to the Common Pleas 
Court. 

Valuations Increased Five Fold. 


The scheme in Schuylkill County is to run 
total valuations up to something around $500,000,- 
000; in short, to multiply coal land valuations as 
a whole about five times. An equity proceeding 
has been brought to have the whole transaction 
set aside as illegal. Final revision has not been 
announced as of the date of writing, but it goes 
without saying that an appeal will be taken if the 
equity proceeding does not prove sufficient to ob- 
tain relief. 

It is hard. to read any principle into the pro- 
ceedings of the Schuylkill County Commissioners, 
except the principle of: getting all the traffic will 
bear. The fixed policy of the county to establish 
certain coal lands as the unit in value, and to ap- 
praise all other coal lands, in well defined belts, in 
proportion to the value of the superior coal lands 
‘in the Mahanoy Valley, has been set aside after 
having been a sort of established principle for 
30 years. Poor coal land, like Sharp Mountain 
land, has been tentatively valued at as much as 
three times the value ’set upon much better coal 
lands in the West end of the county. 

Previous sale values have been ignored. Coal 
rights to 30 acres in the Pottsville reserve, for 
example, were recently bought at an average of 
$500 an acre. They were assessed last year at an 
average of $417 an acre. 
valued under the new scheme at $5,798 per acre, 
or nearly twelve times the purchase price, paid 
within the year. 

It should be understood that no surface rights 
are involved here; only mining rights. The char- 
acter Of the territory is such. that perhaps there 
can be no mining. as close'to the surface as 250 
feet, or even. more. ‘This of course means that 
the coal can not be reached until mining around 
the city gets’ down to that depth, when the coal in 
this reserve can’ be reached: This will probably 
be forty or fifty years in the future. ° The United 
‘States Government has laid down a rule, in in- 
come tax ‘matters, that the present value of a 


‘property which cannot be realized upon inside of © 


such a period is exactly nothing: 
To make matters worse, the County Commis- 


They are tentatively’ 
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sioners have already placed the 1922 tax rate at 
12 mills—the legal limit—so that besides trying to 
establish unheard of values on coal lands they 
propose to apply to these inflated values the 
highest county rate in the State. 

If future returns from a property are to be sub- 
ject to taxation in the present, the policy of con- 
servation of natural resources must of necessity 
go by the board. 


Trying to Speed Coal Movement. 


To expedite the movement of coal, railroads all 
over the country have been asked to comply to 
the best of their ability with the following recom- 
mendations of the Federal Fuel Distributor’s ad- 
visory committee on transportation: 


1. Unload promptly all railroad 
cluding railroad fuel. 

2. Discontinue as far as possible all maintenance 
and construction work requiring use of power and 
cars so as to turn their equipment into commercial 
service. 

3. Use all available forces to check yards and 
stations for delayed cars with a view to securing 
not only prompt unloading, but prompt move- 
ment. 

4. Continue a vigorous campaign to reduce to 
the minimum locomotives and cars awaiting re- 
pairs. 

5. Return foreign coal cars to owners or con- 
nections in home route with the greatest possible 
despatch. 

6. Loading of foreign coal cars in the direction 
of the mines, as permitted under I. C. C. service 
order No. 25, should be confined so far as possible 
to through movement to points on the owner’s 
rails, : 

7. Conduct an active campaign to have all cars 

loaded to their safe carrying capacity. 
‘8. Point out to coal operators that available 
equipment can be increased by the avoidance of 
sales that require abnormally long distance move- 
ment. 


material in- 


Reading’s Coal Handling Equipment. 


With the delivery to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway of new equipment ordered earlier in the 
year, it has in excess of 27,000 steel coal and 
gondola cars in use handling the coal traffic. 

The company some months ago ordered 2,000 
70-ton steel coal cars, many of which have been 
received and are in use, and 25 freight locomotives, 
on which deliveries are being made. The new 
engines have been assigned to coal service. Each 
can pull 70 loaded coal cars of the new type.: 

Since the war Reading has ordered the follow- 
ing equipment, available for coal service: 2,000 
steel 70-ton coal cars already mentioned, 1,000 70- 
ton gondolas, 50 consolidation type freight loco- 
motives. 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Dy Ei&wireecer $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters 7.75 7.75 800 8.00 6.15 
Lehigh & W. B.. 7.75 8.00 98.00 8.00 6.15 
Readingy.e nen 7.90 810 820 820 620 
Lehigh CG, GUN... 8. L0m 8,35 LS. 0 Ono oon OIe 
Lehigh Valley 73..7.90,, 8.108 °8,15) = 8,15 Gis 
Del. .&, Hudsont 6.150) sig.) Oct Sa eeL 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1. buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75- $3.00; barley, 


October. 14, 
A Retailer’s Jottings. 
premium prices for 


While anything 


theatre tickets to coal will always meet 


resentment* from the general public, there 
times when emergencies can only be met b; 
use of extra money. Country cousins comit 
town is one of these events, and the pri 


.the show they want to see may make a de 


the pocketbook. But that’s a luxury, and s 
how the human mind does not worry so ; 
about the cost of amusements. When it ¢ 
to a ton of coal, however, even after six m 
of strikes, that’s different, Of course, fuel 
cooks the meals, runs the laundry, heats 
house day and night and keeps people healt 


Fuel administrators are asking and wu 
Eastern people to use substitutes. But fro; 
reports, it is sort of uphill work and retailers 
use as much time trying to induce custome 
experiment. with at least a small quantity of 
coal as was necessary in good old times tc 
a bin full of hard coal. Even when statistic: 
laboratory tests show the value of coke in 
units, the present retail price of, say, $20 pet 
does not sound attractive if anthracite ca 
obtained for about $15. 


Dealers who cart hard coal for $1 per 
dislike to handle coke for the same money bet 
it is so bulky. Carrying-in charges would b 
visable, we presume, wherever the local c¢ 
tions make curb delivery impossible. 

Soft coal at $5 per net ton with the Clea 
freight rate added for New York State is all 
for steam users at present, but most househo 
will not consider bituminous and zero we 
alone will bring any trade in it for domestic 

If it is all true that filters out from many 
supplied by central coal trestles, dealers who are 
pelled to get their main tonnage from these sco 
are not making any too much money just at pr 
Standing in line for hours does not spell very 
delivery, and one of these coal men said that a 
equipment in a full day did not.do as much as 
few hours when he had coal at his own plant. V 
pockets are run by retailers, who also deliver 
of their tonnage, the conditions are usually ) 
than from the railroad company yards, for then < 
of favoritism creeps in among the men who get 
wages from the owner direct. The regular } 
shop “Your turn next” does not count. 

Families and distant married relatives some 
help to get large tonnage, and so a few yard 
a.lot of anthracite quickly while their neigh 
are neglected. Even when some retail fi 
been a long time in the game it does not see 
help much, No doubt kissing goes by fax 
coal as elsewhere. 

The more one reads about the rules of dist 
tion, the more it seems as if someone in auth 
ought to rise up and remark “Gentlemen, you 
make as many ways of running water Fa 
as you can get pipes, but if there is but 
water at the source your edicts are as fut 
that of the King who tried to still the 
waves.’ 

During the late war the Food Administ 
told the folks, “You have got to use. wheat | 
substitutes.”. A prominent physician has 
that much of the stomach troubles of the 
few years came from improper eating of | 
things, and we will no doubt have a lot of re 
necessary after a winter’s use of soft coal in 
coal burning apparatus. Narrow chimne 
poor stoves will cause smells and smoke 
mon to eastern households and trying to he 


$2.00; boiler, $2. 50; birdseye, $2.75. wives, even if they do get heat... . ae | 
a F 

Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads.” =|” | P 

_ wy : 

Week Ended Cargo a Ae one E Galion Ce eae "ie ore F 
August! 19 iat nee eee 21,844 _ 24,229 149,375 8,316 131,210" * +933 
Atigust<(262.vaeentne oak ee 3,751 15,062 169,580 4,126 118,074. 731 
Septeniber “2 2) i iow 893 16,736 198,600 4,836 143,620. 36 
Septémber Oey. wiij..swOes. 3 10,676 6,617 168,142 2,752 110,510 ° 29 
September 16 wiekwit in et 8,672 - 17,909: 156,849. 3,095: 120,901" i 
Septemiblers 25 Vaan ie eee 15,822 15,588 184,119 3,087 93, (387° aa g 
September 30 162,649 2028 © 80,130 "28 


17,900 
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e "Hudson Coal Co.’s Exhibit at Cleveland 


Model * Loree Breaker and Other Displays Show Details of Anthracite Mining and 
Preparation as ahd Practiced at Up-to-Date Collieries. 


iy 


sily the leading feature of the exposition of 
American Mining Congress in Cleveland this 
< was the display of the Hudson Coal Co., 
ered well up in the front of the hall on the 
. floor. It attracted interest paralleled only 
he Anthracite Quartette, that musical organi- 
mn composed entirely of active workers in the 
s of the Hudson Coal Co., who, with their 
ist, have visited many of the coal conventions. 
addition to the model of the Loree breaker, 
th was shown as heretofore, there was also 
ie the transparent cross-section of coal 
sures previously seen at a few of the coal 
entions, and in addition, as new features, an 
rged model of the main rolls and first screens 
breaker, in order that certain details of the 
aration might be more clearly seen than is 
ible in the case of a general model of the 
‘e operation. 

here was also a model in the solid of the 
s-section of a mine, on a larger scale than 
transparent cross-section and possibly giving 
earer idea to the generality of the public of 
‘the coal seams are worked. It was on a 
er scale than the transparent model and 
efore better adapted for general exhibition. 
howed with particular prominence the shaft 
head-frame, necessarily separate and apart 
1 the breaker itself, and showed in interesting 
il such features as the underground stables, 
sh seemed to be particularly interesting to 
numerous young folks in attendance. 

might be said further that the Loree model 
been improved since time. of first exhibition, 
elevating | it a couple of feet from the. floor, 
| giving. the opportunity to place underneath 
€ representations of underground workings, 
sh not only illustrate this point of the under- 
ng but serve to bring the main body of the 
ding on a better level for general observation. 

Facts About Loree Colliery 

he original of the model is at Plymonth, Pa., 
has the distinction of holding three world’s 
rds—first, shortest time for erection; second, 
est breaker; third, largest yearly tonnage. 
his structure was built in 1919 after the former 
den breaker had been destroyed by fire in 
wary of that year. One hundred and thirty 
; after the old breaker had been destroyed 
first coal was prepared in the new plant, The 
al time in building structures of this size, 
faining so much machinery, is from two to two 
one-half years. 
he building is practically fire proof, being 
structed of steel, concrete and glass. The 
iker proper contains 11,000 panes of glass 
ch covers a large proportion of the exterior 
the building. The balance of the material, 
~ and siding is made of asbestos protective 
al. 

he Six Shafts and Two Slopes. 
ix shafts and two slopes furnish the coal for 
plant. It is necessary to dump nearly 3,000 
e cars daily, containing approximately two 
one-half tons each to reach the immense 
lage that was shipped for the year. To ship 
tonnage it is necessary to mine a total amount 
naterial aggregating 2,075,000 tons per year. 


lost of the transportation under ground is by © 


tric locomotives and on the surface by steam 
motives, although Loree colliery still has 300 
es in service under ground for the movement 
ars to and ‘from the miners’ places. In min- 
hy amount of coal it is necessary to pump 
d one-half tons of water for each ton of 
produced and 10 tons: of air to each ton of 
Produced. . Each man working under ground 


‘be furnished’ with 200 cubic feet of air per 


ute. 





In order to wash, size and remove impurities 
two tons of water are pumped into this breaker 
for each ton of coal handled. To drive the ma- 
chinery in the breaker requires four 200-horse- 
power motors and seven 75-horsepower motors. 

Record loading at this plant in one day of eight 
hours is 202 railroad cars. Underground there 
are numerous electric and steam pumps and hoist- 
ing engines. The total power required to operate 
this plant is produced by four boiler rooms, hav- 
ing a total of 7,700 horsepower. The breaker 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,500,000. 

To ship this amount of coal it is necessary to 
hoist and transport in the mines an additional 
1,110,000 tons of slate, 290,000 tons of slush, 
1,824,000 tons of mine rock and 820,000 tons of 
fuel consumed in the boiler plants. 

All coal is carefully inspected at the breaker 
by two or three coal inspectors, who refuse all 
cars containing excessive slate, bone or breakage. 
The total condemnation amounts to nearly 10 
per cent; in other words, out of a total loading 
of 800 cars per day about 80 cars are redumped 
and again passed through the breaker. 


Wholesalers Protest to Barnes. 


S. W. Morton, president of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, has written a letter 
to Julius H. Barnes, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, protesting 
against the action of the chamber in advising in- 
dustrial users of coal to confine their purchases 
closely to current needs and not try to accumu- 
late stocks. 

“We assume that you sent out this propaganda,” 
says Mr. Morton, “hoping that it would be help- 
ful to the coal consuming public, but we, as 
coal men, feel that the result will be quite the 
opposite. 

-“Our Association, which is a member of your 
organization and which represents a great num- 
ber of the wholesale coal men of this country, 
who distribute a considerable percentage of the 
country’s coal, do not understand why our Asso- 
ciation was not represented at the conference 
which issued this letter. 

“In past emergencies we have been called in 
conference by the different Governmental Depart- 
ments in Washington, and are at a loss to under- 
stand why we were not consulted in this matter 
before it was put before the public on the letter- 
head of our own Association. 

“We believe that your action is contrary to 
Article 3 in the By-laws of the Chamber, 
respectfully refer you to sections 2 and 3 in sup- 
port of our contention. 

“We are not only inclined to criticize the policy 
which dictated such a letter, but as constituent 
members in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United. States, we feel that a wrong has been done 
in not permitting us to sit in council with you 
in its determination.” 


Proposed Rate Reduction Overruled. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
fused permission to railroads in the Southwest to 
reduce rates on. coal moving from mines in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas to Omaha 
and Lincoln, Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo., and related 
points by the flat amount of 20 cents per ton. 

Illinois coal operators protested against ‘the 
decrease. 
of the rialroads to reduce the rates on coal to 
Kansas City ftom the Southwestern mines would 
constitute a discrimination against that point and 
in: favor of’the cities fof, which the lower schedules 
were proposed. ‘ 


and. . 


The commission held that the failure - 





Pittsburgh Notes 





Fred Foedisch of F. W. Foedisch. & Co., 
phia, was a visitor here this week. 

The Agnes Coal Co. property located at Millsboro 
seg be sold at auction October 28th at Washington, 

BS, 

G. Braden, division engineer of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., spent a day in Scottdale looking after busi- 
ness matters. 

George M. Inglis, of Lanarkshire, Scotland, who 
recently arrived in Uniontown, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the H. C, Frick Coke Co. 

The Lilly plant of the Lilly Coal & Coke Co. was 
idle last week when the miners in the plant refused 
to load barges for the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

The mine of the Province Coal Co., located at 
Griffin No. 2, near Mastontown, was dynamited this 
week, Three blasts wrecked the pit opening, the 
fan house and the tipple. 

The property of the Elmo Coal Co., consisting of 
approximately 40 acres with full mine equipment, lo- 
cated at Arensburg, Fayette County, has been sold 
at public auction to Linn. V. Phillips for $13,790. 

The Diamond Coal Co. has resumed operations at 
Brownsville after its miners went on strike because 
coal consigned to the Mathers Collieries Co., which 
is operating open shop, were placed for loading. 

An echo of the strike in the Fayette field occurred 
early in the week when authorities in Fairchance, 
Gates, Ebenhorn and Mt. Braddock put down. dis- 
turbances caused by attacks on non-union workers. 
Three men were shot. 

The newly-organized Co-operative Gas Coal Co. 
has purchased 101 acres of Pittsburgh gas coal prop- 
erty in Barbour’ County, W. Va., and will start oper- 
ations in the near future. Repairs to the property 
are now under way. Complete new equipment will be 


Philadel- 


installed. 
James H. Woods, sales manager of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.; Ellis Kiser, chief electrician of the same 


company; George Ossler, general superintendent of 
the Carnegie Coal Co,, and S, A. Taylor, consulting 
engineer, attended the Mining Congress at: Cleveland 
this week. 

J. P. Walsh, vice-president and sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., resigned two weeks ago, it 
has been: learned. Mr. Walsh, who had been on an 
indefinite leave of absence for several months, is said 
to be in ill health and. it is believed that this condi- 
tion caused him to tender his resignation. James H: 
Woods has been acting as manager of sales during 
Mr. Walsh’s absence.’ Mr. Walsh has returned to 
his home in Cleveland. 


Clark Urges Use of Substitutes. 

W. A. Clark, president of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, has sent a letter to members in 
which he says that though the anthracite operators 
state they will produce 60 per cent or better of the 
usual tonnage, there is doubt that all the dealers will: 
receive the proper share of the normal tonnage. He 
asserts that the transportation will be unable to stand: 
the strain in addition to their other business at this 
season. He says further: 

“We are not receiving as yet sufficient anthracite 
to allow any accumulation for emergencies; therefore 
we urge the use of substitutes. 

“Anthracite buckwheat No. 1 is said to be available. 
New York City normally. uses large quantities of all 
the steam sizes, but according to newspapers, is not 
taking its usual tonnage. We believe it necessary 
for the consumer who desires to have fuel to. pur- 
chase a_ substitute ior domestic size anthracite, 
Bituminous is in plentiful supply; anthracite buck. 
wheat is available, but the public is on.a buyers’ strike, 
led astray. by. misleading newspaper articles, published 
under glaring headlines, stating that there is sure to 
be plenty of anthracite for everybody. 

The retail dealer who purchased storage coal at 
the earnest solicitation of at least one: producing: 
company, is surprised to learn that. favor now’ works 
against. him, Naturally he feels. he is discriminated’ 
against in having that tonnage charged against his 
allotment. This enables his competitor, who took no 
storage coal, to get fresh: mined coal now, while he 
has none. We live and learn.” : 
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General Notes | ‘| 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co: will drive a tunnel 
from its No. 4 slope to No. 1 at Jeanesville, Pa. 





Bids for furnishing soft coal to the jail at Reading, 
Pa., were recently opened. The lowest was $7.35 
per ton, 


The delivery of coal in the business section of 
Wilmington, Del. during businese hours is being 
protested against. 

The Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co.’s by-product 
ovens at Chattanooga, Tenn., have been blown in 
after a long idleness. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. has placed an 
order for 15 mikado type freight locomotives with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

\t Ocean Grove, N. J., retail price for egg, 
stove and nut is $15 per ton. Domestic sizes 
mixed with pea is $13.75 per ton, pea $12.50. 

The Maryland State Fuel Distribution Committee 
has appointed Franklin H. Ankeney, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Cumberland, as its local 
representative, 

Retail prices of anthracite coal at Wilmington, 
Del., are: egg, stove and nut, $13:75; pea, $11; 
buckwheat, $8.50. These prices are 50 cents more 
than existed last March. 

‘Use of bituminous coal for the heating of public 
schools at Camden, N. J., due to the shortage of 
hard coal, has been recommended to the Board 
of Education of that city. 

The plant of the Fairmont Machinery Co. is busy 
on 18 different contracts for tipple and mine cars, 
which are expected to keep the plant working in full 
for the next three months. 

Che coal chutes owned by Conover & Matthews 
at Princeton, N. J., were recently damaged by fire 
to the extent of $5,000. All the uprights holding 
the chutes were destroyed. 

During September 743,017 cars were loaded with 
bituminous coal. This was an increase of 86,000 cars 
over the same month in 1921 and 282,037 cars more 
than were loaded in August, 1922. 

The Providence of Alberta, through the “Coal 
Truth Office’ at Winnipeg, has issued a booklet 
telling householders how to burn bituminous coal 
to the best advantage in their furnaces. 

Dealers at Paterson, N. J. do not see any acute 
coal shortage. Everything will be all right, they 
say, unless severe weather sets in. Price in that 
city has been set at approximately $13 a ton. 

The Eagle Alma Coal Co., recently organized 
at Huntington, W. Va., by E. W. Bowers and asso- 
ciates, with a capital of $750,000, will develop 

veral thousand acres of coal land in that district. 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. during August amounted to 842,369 
tons, compared with 1,290,104 tons in same. month of 
1921. This is a decrease of 447,735 tons, or 34.7 per 
cent. 

A dispatch from Detroit states that the Ford Motor 
Co, has begun supplying its employees with coke at 
$8 a ton. Coke, according to a statement issued by 
Ford Company officials, is retailing in Detroit at $15 
a ton, 

The Fayette-Greene Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion has been permanently organized at Union- 
town, Pa. The président is George Whyel; vice- 
president, W. W. Parshall; secretary and treas- 
urer, E. D. Brown. 

The New Jersey Fuel Commission has set the 
retail price of anthracite at Camden at approx- 
imately $13.50 a ton. This is on a basis of not 
more than 15 cents a ton increase over the price 
charged last March. 

C. R. Stahl, assistant to general manager of the 
E. E. White Coal Co., with operations at Stotes- 
bury and Glen White, W. Va., was seriously. in- 
jured in an automobile accident on Page Moun- 
tain the night of October 5th. 

At Lebanon, Pa.,.the School Board. has. awatded 
contracts for nearly 1,000 tons of coal. .J. A. 


Orth will furnish 600 tons of egg at $12.50; nut .--- 


coal at $13.75 and-pea $10.75, Contract- for 
bituminous was awarded to. Mentzer Bros. at. 
$8.10 a ton. 

According to the report of-the Wyoming county 
coroner, the five miners killed in the mine of the 
Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co. at Glen Rogers, W. Va., 
September 23rd, came to their death “purely by 


accident” and no fault “directly or indirectly,” was 
attached to the coal company. 
The Maidsville Coal & Coke Co., Morgantown, 


W. Va., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 by Wilson C. Jamison, Guy L. Jamison, 
Roy J. Jamison, William. J. Jamison and Edna 
J. Hare. The company owns a tract of 41 acres 
of land near Maidsville, W. Va. 

The school tax paid by the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the year 
1922 amounts to $224,778. This is a new high 
mark in the payment of corporation taxes in that 
city and is exclusive of the amount paid early in 
the year for city and county taxes. 


A petition for receivership for the Burnite Coal 


Briquette Co., Jersey City, N. J., was filed at 
Wilmington, Del., last week. It was charged that 
the company is insolvent. The petition was made 
in behalf of the Jonathan Coal Mining Co., J. S. 
Robeson, Inc., and Alexander Sheffel. 


According to a statement issued by the Association 
of Railway Executives, 973,291 cars of freight were 
loaded during the week ending September 23rd, a 
total not exceeded since October, 1920. The car load- 
ings amounted to 96 per cent of the greatest number 
ever recorded, which was reached in October, 1920. 


The Marquette Coal Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
has issued a pamphlet giving directions for burn- 
ing its “Arnot” coal in furnaces and ranges. This 
coal is being offered to the retail trade as a sub- 
stitute for anthracite and it is said to be giving 
good satisfaction to domestic users who have 
tried it. 


Coal shipments via the lake route are again being 
received at Houghton, Mich., and it is now believed 
that there will be no shortage for winter operations 
in the Copper Range. Stocks will not be as heavy 
as in former years, but if receipts are sufficient to 
last until April 1st, none of the mines will be forced 
to suspend. 

Officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nor- 
folk & Western Railways, at a recent conference at 
Newport News, effected a satisfactory agreement 
with regard to the rate of wages to be paid to coal 
trimmers at the piers. According to reports, the 
scale of wages remains almost the same as the one 
previously in effect. 

What an idea to refer to seamen, or sailors, on 
lake vessels! The lakes are large enough, and at 
times rough enough, but the nature of the trans- 
portation is such that mere roustabouts suffice as 
deck-hands. For this reason, as they are easily 
replaced, strikes of so-called sailors on the lakes 
never amount to much. 

The United States Supreme Court has set 
November 13th as the date for hearing the appeal 
in the test case involving the constitutionality 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite tax law. This law, 
which imposes a tax of one and one-half per cent 
on the market value of all anthracite at the mine’s 
mouth, has been upheld by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Railway during August amounted to 499,155 tons, 
compared with 476,269 tons, an increase of 22,886 
tons, or 4 8/10 per cent, compared with the same 
month last year. For the eight months this year, 
tonnage carried amounted to 4,727,621 tons, com- 


pared with 4,282,851 tons, an increase of 444,770 


tons or 10 3/10 per cent. 

The city council of Altoona, Pa., has direct- 
ed the city solicitor to institute legal proceedings 
against the owners or operators of mines from which 


mine drainage is discharged .into the water supply, | 


to recoyer the cost of the elimination and to prevent 
further pollution of the water, There are four or five 
mining companies affected. The water is strongly 
impregnated with sulphite of iron. 


_ ports in New York harbor. 


Coal pirates are again raiding coal- barges bx 
for New York and New England from the | 
F.-C. Conkey, secre 
of the Central New Jersey Coal Exchange, st 
that wholesale thefts similar to those which preyz 
along the New Jersey coast last winter have Stay 


He adds that if. the police cannot cope with 


situation, the Federal authorities will be called u 


A contractor excavating in the heart of Po 
ville for the erection of several houses uncoys 
a coal seam ten feet thick. It was necessary 
dig into the seam in order to complete the. 
cavation, and fifty tons of coal were mined a { 
beneath the surface. Many seams within a> 
feet of the surface have been struck during 
summer, indicating that big coal deposits 
nearer the surface than had been believed. 


‘Dealers at Wilmington, Del., have complai 
to the local distributor that quite a number 
people who ordered coal from them earlier in 
season have refused to accept delivery, 1 
sumably having duplicated their orders and 
ceived a supply from some other source. 
distributor has asked all the dealers to furr 
him with the names of such persons, so that 
need not waste any sympathy on them if t 
come to him for relief next winter. 


In the case of Harvey M. Sipe, of Clarksbt 
W. Va., against the U. M. W., the circuit co 
of Harrison County has issued an attachm 
against all the union’s property that can be fot 
within the jurisdiction of the court. The sui 
based on the alleged refusal ®f the union lead 
to sign a wage agreement because the comp: 
owning the mine which Mr. Sipe operates un 
lease also owns a non-union mine. Damages 
the sum of $50,000 are asked for. ‘ 


The Northwestern Mining & Exchange ( 
which furnishes locomotive coal to the Erie R 
road, has begun shipments from a new mine n 
Du Bois, Pa., which it is said will be one of 
largest operations in the state when fully 
veloped, in the course of another year or so. 
new town, named Cramer, has been built to” 
commodate the miners and their families. Po 
for the new shafts, three in number, is dra 
from the company’s central station at Helle 
Mills, 20 miles away. ! 


More electricity was produced. in August tt 
any previous month this year, according to 
U. S. Geological Survey, which gathers. st 
statistics from public service corporations, he: 
is ascribed in part to the coal shortage, as so 
factory owners who were unable to get coal, 
balked at paying the prices asked, arranged 
secure power from the nearest central stati 
The demand for current lighting purposes | 
been augmented by the building boom, which I 
brought many new homes into existence. : 

The Philpott-Bailey Co., Minneapolis, uy 
which has heretofore done business in the 
Harriet district alone, with a coal yard at. 2; 
West 43d street, has recently taken over | 
old Lehigh Valley yard on the C., M. & St. 
tracks at 29th street and Colfax avenue Sou 
This is a yard of good capacity equipped 
a bucket elevator which carries coal Fol | 
cars on the siding at the level of the tracks tc 
belt conveyor distributing through the yard. T 
company will double its capacity or more by | 
new addition. 


In the case of the Fayette & Kanawha Coal | 
against the Lake & Export Corporation for 
leged breach of contract, in the Kanawha n 
West Virginia. Circuit Court, the former 4 
awarded a verdict for $50, 200. ; 
that the defendant agreed — to take the D' 
two mines owned and operated by thet 4 iil 
for the year June-26, 1920, to June 26, 1921, 
$6.10 per’ ton. The bituminous ae 
sharply late in 1920... The court allowe 
proximately $3 a ton damages on ‘the aged 
output of the two mines from the time the’ ce 
tract was alleged to have been broken; ‘in’ L 
cember, 1910, until the expiration of the ‘contr 
date. oe 


r 
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_ President Harding Appoints Coal Commission 


Dr. George Otis Smith, Biegator of the U. S. Geological paint Is Expected to Be 
Chosen Chairman of New Federal Fact Finding Body. 





Members of the Federal fact-finding commis- 
n, which is to investigate the coal industry, 
re appointed last Tuesday by President Hard- 
They consist of: 

fohn Hays Hammond, engineer. 

[Thomas Riley Marshall, former Vice-President 
he United States. 

fudge Samuel Alschuler of Chicago, a United 
ites Circuit Judge, who has acted as an arbi- 
tor in recent labor disputes. 

clark Howell, editor of The Atlanta Constitu- 


Bcc Otis Smith, Director, of the United 
tes: Geological Survey, regarded as an author- 
on ‘the economic and labor problems connected 
‘the coal industry. 
. Edward T. Devine of New York, a writer 
social and economical questions. 
we P. Neill of Illinois, former Commissioner 
Labor 
4 ; Will Begin Work at Once. 


Bis believed that Dr. Smith will be elected 
rman of the commission by the other mem- 
s. Organization willbe effected next week 
1 work begun without any unnecessary loss of 
ie. Most of the board’s sessions will be held 
the coal fields. 

Members are to receive salaries of $7,500 each, 
{ $200,000 was made available for their work 
a special appropriation. Authority is vested 
them to subpcena witnesses and compel the 
duction of books, papers, etc. Anyone refus- 
to testify or produce the documents. called 
is liable to a fine of $5,000 or a year in prison, 
oth. 

fhe law. provides that the coimmission shall 
estigate the anthracite. as well. as the bitu- 
10us industry and make two separate reports. 
€ one on bituminous must be in not later 
i January 15, 1923, while the anthracite re- 
t must be made on or before July 1, 1923. It 
expected that the commission will divide into 
committees which will study the anthracite 
| bituminous coal fields separately. 


4 What the Law Provides. 


a ‘ 
he sections of the law defining the commis- 
n's activities reads as follows: 
It shall be the duty of said commission to 
es tigate and ascertain fully the facts and con- 
ons and study the problems and questions 
e to the coal industry with a view to and 
the purpose of aiding, assisting, and advising 
ngress in matters of legislation which will in- 
€a supply of this commodity to the industries 
1 the people generally throughout the 
titry and maintain the uninterrupted flow of 
amerce among the States, or any legislation 
ich Congress may, after said investigation, 
m wise and which, under the Constitution, 

Tess has the power to enact. 

this end said commission shall ascertain 
| report to the President and Congress: As 
ai ownership and titles of the mines; prices 
coal, the organizations and persons connected 
1 the coal industry; cost of production; profits 
ed by the operators or owners of said mines 
an the last ten years; profits of other persons 
porations having to do with production, 
ribution, or sale of coal; labor costs; wages 
1; wage contracts; irregular production; waste 
coal; . and. suggestions as to the remedy for 









same; the conditions generally under which’ 


Lis produced; distribution; the causes which 
a. time to time, ‘induce ‘strikes, thereby depriv- 


ner carriers, of, their fuel supply and. 


ise interrupting the flow of interstate com- 
ce; and all facts, circumstances, or ‘conditions 
is would be deemed helpful in determining 
iat 
i 


be 
7 ri 


and establishing a wise and efficient policy by the 
Government relative to said industry. 

“Said commission shall, under the provisions 
of this Act, make a separate investigation and 
report for the anthracite industry, which investi- 
gation and report shall cover all of the matters 
specified in the last preceding paragraph, and shall 
cover also every other phase of the anthracite 
industry, including the production, transportation, 
and distribution of anthracite, and the organized 
or other relationships, if any, among the mine 
operators or the mine workers, or among any 
persons engaged in the production, transporta- 
tion or distribution of coal. 

“Said commission shall also submit recommen- 
dations relative to: 

“(a) Standardizing the mines upon the basis 
of their economic productive capacity and regard- 
ing the closing down of mines which, by reason 
of their natural limitations, or other conditions, 
fall below the standard. 

“(b) Ascertaining and standardizing the cost 
of living for mine workers and the living condi- 
tions which must be supplied or afforded in order 
to surround the workmen with reasonable com- 
forts, and standardizing also as far as practicable 
the amount of work a man shall perform for a 
reasonable wage, recognizing the yalue and effect 
of such surroundings in respect of their efficiency. 

“(c) Standardizing a basis of arriving at the 
overhead cost of producing and distributing the 
coal, including delivery at the door of the con- 
sumer, recognizing in this compilation that the 
standardized cost of living to the miners should 
be the first and irreducible item of expense. 

“(d) The advisability of any legislation having 
to do with government or private ownership, 
regulation or control in the coal industry. 

“Said commission shall render its first report 
and recommendations to the Congress and to the 
President not later than January 15, 1923. Said 
commission shall render its separate report on 
the anthracite industry on or before July 1, 1923, 
and shall endeavor, in said separate report and in 
the recommendations contained therein, regarding 
wages in the anthracite industry, to take into 
consideration the conditions obtaining up to the 
time when said report is made.” 


Kennedy Calls on Senator Pepper. 


Thomas Kennedy, president of District No. 7, 
United Mine Workers, had a conference in Phila- 
delphia last Wednesday with Senator Pepper of 
Pennsylvania, It-is understood that Mr. Kennedy 
called on the Senator to the end that some move 
might be made to settle the differences between 
the shopmen and the hard coal carrying roads. 

He said that the mine workers were able to keep 
up normal production, but the railroads were 
not moving the coal as rapidly as it is produced. 
Miles of loaded coal cars are on the siding, Mr. 
Kennedy said, due in his belief to the delay in 
settling the shopmen’s strike. 

Mr. Kennedy, after the conference, said that 
many miners would be idle if the railroad situa- 
tion did not improve. There is also some idleness 
in the Lackawanna region, owing to the enforce- 
ment by local authorities of the. mine cave law. 
Several of the Glen Alden collieries did not start 
up when the strike ended. 





‘Last Monday 40,596 cars were loaded with 
bituminotis coal, which was the largest day’s out- 
put since December, 1920. If this rate could be 
maintained all the week it would mean a 12, 000,000- 


ton production, but car supply is afways better - 


on Monday than on other days and the loadings 
always drop off sharply later in the week. 
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INDEPENDENT PRICE FIXED 


May Withhold Cars from Anthracite Oper- 
ators Who Ask More Than $9.25. 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Oct. 12—The approval: of 
the Federal Fuel Distributor, acting jointly with the 
Pennsylvania Fuel Commission, has been given to the 
report of the Fair Practices Committee, which recom- 
mends that, in the case of a number of the so-called 
independent anthracite operators who have announced 
that they will observe a maximum price of $9.25 per 
ton f. o. b. mine, the committee’s investigative efforts 
be deferred for the present in order that its efforts 
can be concentrated on cases where prices in excess 
of $9.25 are being charged. 

Operators announcing a $9.25 per ton maximum 
price represent approximately 20 per cent of the an- 
thracite coal production of Pennsylvania and the great 
bulk of the so-called individual or independent pro- 
duction. This maximum price of $9.25 f, 0. b. mine 
is a reduction from prices previously charged, which 
ranged from $9.50 to $10.50 per ton. 

By direction of the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission 
and the Federal Fuel Distributor, the Fair Practices 
Committee will proceed immediately to consider the 
remaining approximately 5 per cent of the total an- 
thracite production for the purpose of either recom- 
mending the prices which it is considered fair for 
these operators to charge, or the advisability of dis- 
continuance of such costly production. 

On this phase of the situation the Fair Practices 
Committee, which functions as a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fuel Commission, and which includes in. its 
membership a representative of the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor, will be directed to conclude its findings and 
make jts report on or before October 31st. 

By previously made agreements, with the larger or 
so-called company operators, approximately 75 per 
cent of the total anthracite production is being mar- 
keted at a maximum price of $8.50 per ton at the 
mine for domestic sizes. i 

Approval by federal and Pennsylvania state author- 
ities of the report of the Fair Practices Committee 
followed a conference of W. D. B. Ainey and J. S. 
Benns of the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission and Ed- 
gar C. Felton of the Committee with Federal Fuel 
Distributor C. E. Spens in Washington last night. 





Congress Has Faith! 


Congress creates a commission and in- 
structs it to make an investigation and 
suggest legislation “which will insure a sup- 
ply of this commodity to the industries and 
the people generally throughout the country,” 
the commodity in question being coal. Con- 
gress, as usual, has an abiding faith in its 
ability to do anything by passing a law, but 
no law can make men work against their will 
and the union soft coal miners will quit work’ 
as sure as April Ist rolls around if any at- 
tempt is made to cut their wages. Notice to 
this effect was served on the bituminous 
operators at Cleveland last week by President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers. The 
work of the commission will be beneficial to 
the trade, however, if only to give publicity 
to the fact that profits are. small, averaging 
the good years with the bad. . 


Northern West Virginia Shipments. 


Fairmont, W,. Va., Oct. 12—Mines of Northern 
West Virginia in September loaded 35,476 cars, or 
1,773,800 tons, of coal. . 

Production by divisions follows. B., & O,-Mon- , 
ongah, 13,463 cars; Charleston, 1,743 cars; Con- 
nellsville, 368 cars; Cumberland, 1,807 cars; M..& 
K.'1,927 cars; M.'& W., 4,757 cars; -M. R. RS 
7,365 cars; W. M-B. & W., 990 cars; W.-B. & 
H. R., 3,056 cars. ee 


my: R. Darby, of Pittsburgit Tepresenting the Traffic 
Department of the Western Marylarid Railroad, 
called on a number of Johnstown dealers this week. 
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ANOTHER INVESTIGATION 


Pittsburgh Man Conducts One of His Own, 
Without Much Success. 


PittsBpurGH, Oct. 12—James Richards Harmon 
holds a position with a large corporation having 
offices in downtown Pittsburgh. He lives in a 
suburb, and knows most of the other commuters 
who ride on the same train each day, 


The Journal correspondent does not ride this 
train daily, but through circumstance was going 
to town one day last week when he heard the 
following conversation between Harmon and an- 
other man. He learned Harmon’s name later by 
direct inquiry. 

“T see the coal men are meeting again in Cleve- 
land,” Harmon’s seat companion happened to re- 
mark, 

“T noticed that,” he replied, “but I don’t be- 
lieve anything will come of it. Undoubtedly we 
shall have another strike April Ist.” 

The other was non-committal and Harmon con- 
tinued: 

“Sometimes I don’t understand the coal situa- 
tion in this country at all. Everybody is blaming 
the operators for the high prices and everybody 
seems to think that prices will come down. Of 
course, you know there is a buyers’ strike on at 
present. A lot of people I have spoken to say 
they will not buy their coal until it comes down 
at least $2.00 a ton. 

“T bought mine just two days ago in the Main 
Street yard at 22 cents a bushel. I did that after 
inquiry in Pittsburgh, where I found, for the down- 
town district and the Northside the price was 
$8.50 per ton delivered. That’s too high. That's 
also the reason for the buyer’s strike. 


Trying to Find Where Money Goes. 


“T had an odd experience during the course of 
my inquiry. I called a certain wholesale concern, 
where they told me they did not sell to domestic 
consumers, but to retailers only. In an endeavor 
to find out what the price was to the consumer 
through the relation of producer, middleman, re- 
tailer and consumer, I asked what the retailer 
paid for his coal from this concern. They told 
me $4.50. 

“In talking to a retailer later I mentioned this 
figure. He said it was not true; that the whole- 
saler was a liar; that he was compelled to pay 
from $5.50 to $6 for his coal from this concern, 
and he wound up by blaming the wholesaler for 
the high price of coal to the consumer. 

“T made inquiry of four other retail dealers who 
I found dealt with this concern and they cor- 
roborated the other retailer’s statement. 

“T called back the wholesaler and told him what 
I had learned. The wholesaler then pleaded a 
mistake had. been made. Privately, I conceded him 
to be a liar but beyond telling him what the re- 
tailers thought of him, I said nothing. 

“The consumer blames the retailer for the high 
prices, the retailer blames the broker, the broker 
blames the producer, and the producer blames the 
miner and the railroads. It’s a case of passing 
the buck all along. 

“The consumer pays. And if he can bring down 
prices by refusal to buy, more power to him. But 
don’t let him make his family suffer. It’s not 
worth it. And that’s why so many of us pay 
high prices for things. We can’t and won’t let 
our families suffer.” 

“Pittsburgh,” shouted the brakeman and the 
rush for the exits began. But the correspondent 
got Harmon’s name. 





Hot Air Without Coal. 


“If the people of New Jersey can heat their 
homes with political hot air this winter, they will 


be in no danger of freezing to death,” is the com-- 


ment of William P. Verdon, Republican leader of 
Hoboken, on the way his opponents are handling 
the coal situation in that State. 


NEW COMPANY AT ALBANY 


Coal from Tioga County, Pa., Offered for 
Domestic Purposes. 


Arpany, N. Y., Oct. 12.—The Arnot Domestic 
Coal Corporation, recently organized by local in- 
terests, has opened offices in the D. & H. Build- 
ing. It is said that the new company starts busi- 
ness with over 2,000,000 tons of coal in storage at 
its plant at Arnot, Tioga County, Pennsylvania. 

It is believed, on account of its adaptability for 
domestic household use, that this coal will become 
an important factor as a substitute for the regular 
anthracite. The fine sizes are to be offered in- 
dustries for heating and power purposes. 

Further it is said that because of the short haul, 
coal from this operation takes a very low freight 
rate to this district, as well as to the entire East, 
including Canada. 

The company’s plans include a new plant with 
increased railroad siding facilities, which means 
increased production. The incorporators: officers 
and stockholders, all well known men, are: 


Ernest A. Barvoets, Albany, president; Louis 
F. Harder, Philmont, first vice-president; Arthur 
T. Palmer, Albany, second vice-president; Jacob 


H. Herzog, Albany, treasurer; William B. Vernoy, 
Albany, general manager; Arthur L. Andrews, 
Albany, secretary; Charles M. Winchester, Wil- 
liam G. Furlong, Ben V. Smith, Morton Havens, 
Howard W. Cadby and Walter W. Batchelder, of 
Albany. 


Wants to Pay by Check. 


FairMontT,. W. Va., -Oct. 12.—Effort is: being 
made by the Cleveland & Morgantown Coal Co. 
which has several large mines along Scott’s Run, 
to pay its miners by check. Labor Commissioner 
E. S. McCullough, who umpired the case, de- 
cided that under the joint wage agreement there 
is nothing to prevent the company from paying 
by check, but he held that they should not be 
forced to go further than Morgantown to cash 
their checks, and that the company should make 
some arrangements with a bank to cash the checks 
after work hours. 


The miners claim payment by check is against 
the West Virginia state law and that it works a 
hardship on the men, who would have to stop 
work early in the day. The suggested arrange- 
ment, however, would take care of this. 


The company desires a change due to the fact 
that paymasters have been held up and the carry- 
ing of heavy sums of money over these sparcely 
settled sections is hazardous. About a year ago 
a paymaster of the New England Fuel & Trans- 
portation Co. was held up in broad day light at 
Lowsville, W. Va. 


Boston’s Coal Handling Facilities. 


While there are many coal-handling plants with 
water termini at Boston, these facilities were 
never intended to handle the unprecendented ton- 
nages now coming from abroad. 


In normal times the. present facilities can 
handle twice the ordinary receipts. The arrival 
of British coal in large quantities, however, caught 
the port unprepared. Dozens of vessels have been 
compelled to remain in the lower harbor, waiting 
their turn, 


In the main harbor there are 15 wharves. capable 
of handling the colliers which continue to arrive 
from England. The largest of these is Mystic 
Wharf with 2,250 feet of docking space, or suffi- 
cient to berth five vessels at one time. This 
wharf has eight “grabs” or hoists, and is capable 
of moving 5,000 tons of coal per day. All told, 
there are 44 grabs with an aggregate hoisting 
capacity of approximately 25,500 tons daily. 


The International Fuel & Iron Corp. have re- 


moved their Philadelphia offices from Stock Ex-~ 


change Building to 215 South Broad Street. 





CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Car Shortage Causes a Slight Set-Back . 


Bituminous Production. 





Car shortage and. congestion were reflected 
a slight decrease in the production of bitumino: 
coal during the first week of October, which 
estimated at about 9,600,000 tons by the U, 
Geological Survey, as compared with 9,766,0 
tons for the week before. 

On Monday, October 2nd, the railroads report 
loading 38,088 cars of soft coal, a figure exceed, 
but once since the strike. On Tuesday, howey: 
loadings dropped to 28,047 cars as against 30,5 
on the preceding Tuesday, and the total loaded « 
the first four days of the week shows a decrea 
of 2.3 per cent when compared with the precedi1 
week. The estimate of 9,600,000 tons for the enti 
week is based on this showing for the first fo 
days. 

Below are comparative figures showing the o1 
put of bituminous coal during the four late 
weeks for which complete returns are availah 
and for the corresponding weeks of last year, 
reported by the Geological Survey: 


-—Net Tons— 


Week Ended 1922 1921 

September 9 ...... 8,791,000 7,083,000 
September: 16 22.232 9,737,000 8,187,000 
September 23 ...... 9,744,000 8,527,000 
September 30 .....:9, 776,000 8,890,000 


Below Most Recent Years. 


The current rate of output exceeds 1921, but 
far below that of other recent years. Producti 
of bituminous coal in ‘the first week of Octob 
for the past six years has been as follows: 


Tons Tons 
i Co) Tl 10,962;000" _ 1920;:5 yaaa 11,350,00 
be) tS a 12,398,000; 1921 ee seroeem 9,134,00 
TONGS oid atts 11,518,000. 1922.05 9,600,00 
* Estimated. 
Anthracite. 


Production of anthracite continues to inerea 
and the total for the third week after the stri 
is estimated at 1,947,000 net tons. Prelimina 
returns. for last week (October 2nd-7th) indica 
that production will again be in the neighborho 
of 1,900,000 tons. 

Figures for the three latest “weeks for whi 
complete reports have been received ‘by t 
Geological Survey are as follows, with compa 
sons for last year: 

7—Net. Tons 


Week Ended 1922 1921. 
September 16 ...... 1,107,000 1,749,000 
September 23 ...... :1,863,000 ~ 1,725,000 
September 30 ...... 1,947,000 1,802,000 


Reports for the first four days of last we 
show that a, decrease of about 100 cars on Mo 
day, as compared with the preceding Monde 
was offset by a corresponding increase on Tu 
day. On Wednesday loadings declined, but we 
practically equal to those on the prececi 
Wednesday, and on Thursday they incr 
6,046 cars, nearly 100 more than for Thursday 
the week before. 45 


b. ,* - ' { ¥ 
Woodin Urges Use of Anthracite. — t 
State Fuel Administrator Woodin ‘has issued 
appeal to large users of fuel in New York 
discontinue the use of bituminous and British’ cc 
which “is now making New York look like Pit 
burgh,” in order that the glut of steam size anthi 
cite, which is choking coal transportation, may 
absorbed, thereby permitting the inward flow fv 
the mines of prepared anthracite sizes. The sia 
ment adds: 
~“There are 2,500 cars loaded with anteeiaa ste 
coal sizes lying at the docks of Néw York: with 


total of 100,000 tons waiting for buyers. Unless t 


coal is moved immediately it will tie up shipments 
domestic sizes of anthra€ite;: which are badly: nee 
at’ this time.” 3 1 ha Y 


= 
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New York Notes 


C. O. Fowler, a well-known Chicago coal man, has 
2en spending several days in New York. 

Harrison G. Ecker, general manager of W. H. 
owater, Inc., 66 Broadway, was a Boston visitor 
ris: week. — 

Hubb Bell, of the U. S. Testing Co., Inc., has 
een attending the annual convention of the 
merican Mining Congress in Cleveland this week. 
Fred D. Gearhart and W. H. Brown, who oc- 
ipy joint offices at No. 1 Broadway, have moved 
om the sixth floor to larger quarters on -the 
inth floor. 

William J. Haskins, a well-known designer and 
wilder of retail coal pockets, whose office was 
50 Church street, died suddenly last Monday 
the age of 65. 

W. A. DeNyse, who has been connected with 
e Cory Mann George Corporation since 1919, 
us resigned to accept a position with the Fuel 
sryice Corporation, of 350 Madison avenue. 
Clouds of black smoke still pour from the 
limneys of some of the down-town office build- 
gs, although with the present over-supply of 
ithracite steam sizes there is no excuse for con- 
nuing the use of bituminous. 

The New York Marine Co. has sent out notices 
Inouncing an increase of five cents a ton in 
e towing rate on anthracite domestic sizes from 
erth Amboy, effective October 7th. New rate 
15 cents a ton. Steam sizes are still being 
wed at the old rate of 10 cents. 

The Sitnik Coal Mining Co., which was incor- 
rated under the laws of New York several weeks 
0, has established its headquarters in the White- 
ill Building, room 1932: Telephone number is 
Thitehall 0682. For the present the office will be 
ider the supervision of C. B: Dungan, sales manager 
‘the Sitnik Fuel Co. of Philadelphia, the two com- 
nies being controlled by the same interests. 

The Robert Gladstone Co., Inc., is a new con- 
tm in the wholesale trade, having opened an 
fice this week at No. 1 Broadway, room 626. 
elephone numbers are Bowling Green 9664 and 
05. Robert Gladstone, Jr., for the past eight 
ars with the West Virginia & Pennsylvania 
oal Co., is president of the new corporation, and 
an R. O’Brien, until recently with the Stokes 
oal Co., is secretary. 
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Utilities Coal & Supply Co. 


The Utilities Coal and Supply Company, a re- 
ntly organized corporation has opened offices 
2 Rector Street, New York. 
The company has been organized by Messrs. A. 
. Barnes and D. B, Hallenbeck, who have been 
sociated for the past fourteen years with the 
Jestinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
ny in sales engineering work among the power 
ympanies and industrial plants in this region. 
Iso interested in the company are Mr. J. S. 
adigan and Mr. R. A. Neville, of Connellsville, 
/ are associated in several operations in that 
ld and adjoining fields. 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Halleneck will give their 
tention to the sale to central power stations of 
ectrical and mechanical apparatus and supplies 
i well as coal. While a brokerage business will 
Wen to a certain extent, a large part of the 
mnage will come from mines in which Mr. 
adigan and Mr. Neville are interested. 
it 
Members of the National Coal Association attend- 
g the American Mining Congress and also holding 
mmittee meetings in Cleveland this week stopped 
t the most part at the Hotel Cleveland. \ Despite 
me little shifting around of the trade in Cleveland, 
d possibly some confusion caused by change of 
me of two or three buildings, the great bulk of the 
evelanid’ ¢oal trade ‘is still located well down town 
d the Hotel Cleveland: is the most convenient cen- 
ul point: from which to cover the trade. 
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Boston Notes _ 


Swan Hartwell, of H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., 
made a business trip to New York and’ Philadelphia 
this week. 


Boston Harbor-is again becoming congested with 
foreign vessels. Wharfage is at a premium, and the 
average detention on Wednesdey of this week was 
10 days. Demurrage bills which had declined some- 
what will again become a matter of moment to pur- 
chasers. 


Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager of H. 
N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., who has been absent from 
his desk for about two weeks because of a rather 
persistent cold, left last week, with Mrs. Cudworth, 
in his auto for the White Mountains, taking his golf 
kit with him, 

The Fairmont-Worcester Coal Co. of Worcester, 
Mass., has filed letters of incorporation at the State 
House, Boston. The capital is $50,000 and the in- 
corporators are Raymond Tracy, of Millbury, Irving 
W. Mullett, of Worcester, and Walter L. Hubbard, of 
West Boylston. 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston 
was able to show a $275,000 saving in expenses 
during the first six months of 1922 due largely to 
saving on its fuel bills. In that period the com- 
pany consumed 163,092 tons of bituminous, cost- 
ing $1,131,862. 

W. R. MacDonald, of the E. B. Townsend Coal 
Co., left this week to spend part of his vacation at 
Gloucester, Mass., where as guest on one of the boats, 
he will witness the elimination races which are to de- 
termine what vessel is to represent United States in 
the competition with Canadian fishing boats. 

The Department of Mental Diseases and the De- 
partment of Public Health of Massachusetts has asked 
for bids for its several institutions on approximately 
31,500 gross tons of bituminous coal. Bids are to be 
submitted at the State House not later than Mon- 
day noon, October 16th. Over 50 firms are consider- 
ing the bids. 

Boston Purchasing Agent Frank P. Rock, who was 
instructed by Mayor Curley to make inquiry about 
the possibility of the city getting anthracite, in dis- 
cussing the hard coal situation with New Haven 
officials, was told by Vice-president Arthur P. Russell 
of that railroad that 400 carloads of anthracite are 
moving into New England daily over the New Haven. 

George C. Foedisch of the firm of Whiteley & 
Foedisch, Philadelphia, was in the city recently, 
visiting the Boston office of the firm, which has 





been moved from the 10th floor of the Oliver 


Building to larger quarters on the 7th floor. 
Earl Larrabee, local sales manager, intends very 
soon to employ a number of salesmen for New 
England territory. 


Mayor Curley of Boston has awarded the Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co, a contract for $19,445, covering 
the installation of an oil burning system in the Boston 
City Hospital, which is expected to be completed 
November 1. Previously the hospital has been con- 
suming 12,000 tons of bituminous and 3,000 tons of 
anthracite annually, and the mayor estimates that the 
new heating system will pay for itself within three 
years. 

Both John W. Whiteley and George C. Foedisch, 
of Whiteley & Foedisch, of New York and Phila- 
delphia, were in Boston last week to look over the 
new quarters of the local office, in charge of Earl 
C. Larrabee. The office was moved from the 10th 
to the 7th floor of the Oliver Building, 141 Milk 
street. Mr. Larrabee states that with the expanding 
business he expects to add some salesmen to the 
Boston: office. 

W. A. Clark, president of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, gave an address Wednesday be- 
fore the Advertising Club of Lowell on the subject 
of anthracite coal and the problems now facing the 
coal dealer and the public. He advised: his hearers 
to’ disregard the sensational newspaper stories to the 
effect that New England would get all the coal it 
wanted and:said’that-it was the better part of wisdom 
to lay in a’small stock of ‘substitute fuel, at least in 
the early part: of the cold weather: season. ; 
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A considerable number of foreign yessels bound for 
Boston with coal have encountered heavy storms the 
past week or two and have been damaged, some to a 
considerable extent. Among these were the Italian 
steamer, Laguna, with a full cargo of coal; the Ger- 
man steamer Antares, carrying 4,900 tons and the 
Japanese steamer Hayo Maru, carrying 7,000 tons of 
coal from Barry, Wales, consigned to the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co. Damage to the last- 
mentioned which included loss of anchor, disabling of 
the steam and hand steering gear and a broken rud- 
der, will cost $6,000 to repair. 


William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, has addressed a letter 
to tidewater anthracite dealers, in which he says 
that the question of stealing coal from vessels 
has been investigated by one of the association’s 
committees. The sealing of boats has been found 
to be of great help in reducing the percentage of 
loss and dealers are in hearty accord with the 
idea. The manager of one of the barge lines 
claims that the carelessness of some of the con- 
signees in regard to cleaning up vessels indicate 
to the crew that two or three tons, or even five, 
are of no great importance to the owner, hence it 
appears that retail dealers are responsible for 
some of the losses. He urged that all consignees 
should demand that all their boats be sealed. 





CALDER WRITES I. €. C. 





Sponsors Plan for Sending Splint Coal Here 
for Domestic Use. 


Senator Calder sent a message to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission yesterday urging that imme- 
diate steps be taken to get some West Virginia splint 
coal to New York for domestic use. This action fol- 
lowed a report to the Senator by Robert J. Noble, 
Jr., vice-president of the Erie Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, 11 Broadway. 

“The railroads in the state of Pennsylvania,” says 
the report made to Senator Calder, “appear to be get- 
ting into worse shape every day, and while there un- 
doubtedly are several excellent bituminous lump coals 
in that state, the chance of getting any quantity of 
them to the consumer would seem to be tied up in 
railroad snarls. Also, Pennsylvania mines must fur- 
nish an immense amount of coal for general factory 
use, and for use in essential industries. Pennsylvania 
has a considerably less haul to the Lakes, and also 
preferentials for Canada which make it a logical ship- 
per for that point. 

“The logical source for emergency fuel for Greater 
New York and adjacent counties in New York and 
Long Island is the West Virginia hard and splint 
section. The lump coal from this section is adapted 
in every way for domestic use. Naturally, the harder 
the structure of the coal, and the lower the ash and 
sulphur, and the higher the fusing point of ash, the 
more adaptable for domestic use this coal is. 

“The quickest turn-around of cars in the country 
can be made from these fields to Hampton Roads, in 
train lots, and from that point to this district, where 
the shortage emergency will be most acute, coal is 
handled entirely by water transportation, freeing cars. 
Every pound of coal which can be got rolling to 
Hampton Roads for this market should be started 
now. It is impossible to pick coal out of the mines 
one day and put it into the consumers’: stoves the 
next, and during the latter part of next month we 
are going to see just hor little real coal there is in 
this district, and this condition is going to grow 
steadily worse, and not alone the comfort, but the 
health of the people in this district are at stake at this 
time. ; 

“Tt cannot be too forcibly emphasized that the time 
to act is now and not when people begin to suffer. 
There is no doubt that practically every car which 
has been sent up to the Lakes from West Virginia 
in the last week just added to the snarl and tangle 
and tie-up of cars, while this market and New Eng- 
land are running into the worst ¢oal shortage in their 
Also, one ¢ar: running between. West» Vir- 
ginia’ mines and Hampton Roads’ carries more: coal 
per month than any five cars running West.” 
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Fairmont Notes | 


Harry B. Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co., has 
returned from New York. 


J. F. Irwin, of the Irwin Fuel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., has been in the region lately. 


Alex R. Watson, of the C. L. & W. Coal Co., 
was a recent visitor to Philadelphia. 


Howard W. Showalter, president of 
Diamond Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh recently. 


C. G. Ireland, sales manager, Commonwealth 
Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, was in Fairmont a few days 
ago. 

J. C. Clarke, of the Monongahela & Youghio- 
gheny Coal Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was here last 
week. 

W. W. McCune, general manager of the Thomas 
Love C. & C. Co., Fairmont, was on a business 
trip to Pittsburgh this week. 


George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, was 
in Cumberland, Md., early this week. 

T. H. Johnson, Bellaire, O., who has coal land 
near Fairmont under the name of the Chesapeake 
Coal Co., of which he is president, is on a trip to 
Colorado. 


The Dominion Fuel Corporation, Morgantown, 
has been organized with a capitalization of $50,- 
000. Incorporators include Frank Tropf and 
Frank L. Bowman. 


Frank R. Lyon, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Consolidation Coal Co., was in New York 
last week, going from there to the company’s 
holdings in Kentucky. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., Fairmont, was in Cleveland this week 
to attend a meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. 


More than 700 mining men in West Virginia are 
enrolled in the mining schools, which is the largest 
number on record. This is one of the very few 
states that has been successful in this work. 


Fairmont pool numbers at the lakes are as 
follows: Pool 90, Fairmont steam (Pittsburgh 
seam) lump; 96, Fairmont “gas mine-run; 98, 
Fairmont steam (other seams) lump; 99, Fair- 
mont steam (other seams) lump. 


A number of mine owners are interested in the 
hearing held in Pittsburgh Thursday on the ap- 
plication of the K. & M. to cancel rates on coal 
from all points East on the Charleston Division 
of the B. & O., between Dundon and Elkins. 


The Stanley Coal Co., Morgantown, has been 
capitalized at $100,000 with these incorporators: 
Charles W. Ream, Stanley Ashby, of Crellin, Md.; 
Samuel A. Kendall, Jr., John W. Kendall, of 
Myersdale, Pa., and J. L. Kendall, Pittsburgh. 


Fairmont coal men interested in the local Y. 
M. C: A. drive are as follows: George S. 
Brackett, chairman, C. C. Shinn, W. D.. Evans, 
Archer Patton, Paul Hamilton, Glenn F. Barns, 
B. F. Evans, E. B. Beerbower, Harry C. Drum, 
Boyd M. Smith and J. O. Caldwell. 


Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the president, 
Consolidation Coal Co., returned on Saturday 
from New York, where his brother, George Wat- 
son Fleming, president of the Elk Horn Coal 
Corporation, is recovering from a serious operation 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital. 


The J. H. Weaver interests, Philadelphia, have 
signed up their five mines in northern West Vir- 
ginia with the miners’ union. Most of these mines 
are along the West Virginian Northern R. R. 
The U. S:.C. & C. Co., Midland, W: Va., tear 
Philippi, has also signed up with the miners. 


Down in the West Virginia hills near Monongah 
a. sheriff's party last week found a room walled 
off in a small coal mine in which three complete 
moonshine stills were found. Eighteen barrels 
of corn mash, four oil stoves, twenty gallons of 
moonshine liquor and equipment were confiscated. 

A party of high New York Central officials, 


the 


headed by Vice-President A. H. Harris, were in 
Fairmont recently, inspecting coal properties ad- 


jacent to the Monongahela and Morgantown & | 


Wheeling Railways, owned jointly by the P. & 
L. E. and P. R. R. roads. The New York Central 
coal interests between Fairmont and Manning- 
ton were also visited. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., and Joseph Pursglove, of the Cleveland 
& Morgantown Coal Co., will represent the 
northern West Virginia operators at Chicago on 
November 14th. Thirty operators and thirty 
miners’ representatives will try to devise plans to 
prevent further strikes in the mining sections. 
Kanawha will not have any representative. 

C. Frank Keeney, Charleston, president of dis- 
trict 17, U. M. W. of A., was in Fairmont on 
Tuesday and said that his trial at Charles Town 
would start October 23rd. He left Tuesday night 
for Cleveland, where he will meet Michael Gal- 
lagher, of the M. A. Hanna interests, presumably 
to sign up nine mines for the union belonging 
to the Hanna interests in the Paint Creek district. 

Among the. coal companies chartered at 
Charleston recently were the following: Rosehill 


Coal Co., Rosemont, W. Va., $100,000; Houck, 
Reidler Bros. Coal Mining Co., Austen, $400,000; 
Gordon Fuel Co., Clarksburg, $50,000; Banner 


Coal Co., Clarksburg, $50,000; High Grade Coal 
Co., Kingwood, $25,000; Bruce Coal Co., Albright, 
$10,000; Banton-Weaver Fuel Co., Buckhannon, 
$15,000. 


NO TIME TO BE FUSSY 


Retail Firm Urges Its Customers to Take Any 
Size Available. 


The Holmes Corporation of Brockton, Mass., 
is sending out cards to its customers urging them 
to take whatever sizes of anthracite may be 
available between now and winter, instead of 
waiting for the sizes they have been accustomed 
to using. The message reads as follows: 


“In this emergency now upon us will you take. 


what you can get (some of it pretty soon, prob- 
ably) or will you wait for the coal you really 
want, and take a chance on having to burn bitu- 
minous?. Our old customers must be served be- 
fore any new ones. 

“We have some coal promised for reasonably 
prompt shipment, but we do not know what kind 
will come first, or when, or what size, or what 
the price will be. The kind and size you want are 
probably the most in demand by everybody, every- 
where, and that is one reason for taking a substi- 
tute if you can get it. With us, there are NOW 
but two kinds of coal, anthracite (all sizes and 
grades) and bituminous. That is why we offer 
you, in your turn, any kind of anthracite that 
comes first. 

“We do not dare to decide for you. This is 
something you must do for yourself. The cus- 
tomers who have unfilled orders with us will have 
a chance, in their turn, to take the first coal that 
comes, whether it is what they ordered or not. 
If they all prefer to wait for the kind selected, 
the coal will go to the first comers, and they will 
be many, while you may have missed a chance to 
avoid using bituminous in the house. 

“We want to look out for your interests, and 
will do all in our power to get you just what you 
want at a right price, but frankly we have no 
confidence. 

“In order to get the coal spread over as large 
a field as possible, and as soon as possible, please 
let us know by next Wednesday whether you will 
take what you can get, or would rather wait.” 


One scheme which is under discussion in offi- 
cial quarters is the withholding of cars from 
anthracite collieries which do not produce at least 
40 per cent of steam sizes, including pea coal. 
Complaints have been received regarding the siz- 
ing of Prepared coal from certain operations, 
and there is a widespread suspicion that some of 
the independents are putting their pea coal in 
with the chestnut. 


Philadelphia Notes 





A. J. Ferguson, of Ferguson Bros., Port Norris 
N. J., prominent South Jersey retailer, was a cit 
caller this week. 


J. H. M. Claggett, resident manager, the Philade 
phia & Reading C. & I. Co., Chicago, was here o 
business recently, 


Ex-Gov. Curtis, Portland, Me., head of the Ran 
dall & McAllister Coal Co., of the above city, was 
visitor in the city recently. 


Another New England coal man to grace the cit 
with his presence recently was John Shaw, of th 
Estate of Jere Healy, Newburyport, Mass. 

Joseph Welsh, of Welsh Bros., Old York. Road { 
Butler streets, expects to move into his home tow 
in a short time, after having spent the summer in hi 
Glenside home. : 

Silas W. Thorn, chief clerk in the city and south 
ern department of the P. & R. C. & I. Co., has bee 
spending his vacation in week-end trips to Atlanti 
City with Mrs. Thorn. 


W. C. Oakley, of Oakley & Oldfield, Kalamazox 
Mich., was in the city a few days since in an en 
deavor to hasten the movement of anthracite to hi 
yard in the above city. 


E. T. McDonald, northwestern sales agent of th 
Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co., Minneapoli 
Minn., was a caller at the home office in the Readin 
Terminal the past week. 


W. J. Alexander, Allegheny avenue retailer, accom 
panied by Mrs. Alexander, made a week-end trip u 
the State, through Lancaster, York and Harrisburs 
with Gettysburg as his goal. 


The coal yard occupied by the Edward J. Crave 
Estate, in the northern section of the city, has bee 
sold by the Zell Estate to Felt Bros. It is understoo 
that the Craven Estate expects to continue the reta 
coal business and will probably locate in an up-to-dat 
yard in the same section of the city. 


‘ T. J. Sullivan, of the T. J. Sullivan Coal Co 
Springfield, Mass., came into town Saturday last an 
visited Franklin Field to see his brother “Bill” pla 
football. The younger Sullivan playing end on th 
freshman team of the University of Pennsylvania i 
its first game of the season distinguished himself i 
a 20 to 7 victory against Dean Academy. 


The Coal Trade Bowling League has now gotte 
underway, with the number of clubs increased t 
eight as follows: Franklin Fuel -Co., Whitney | 
Kemmerer, Lehigh ‘Coal & Navigation Co., Cortrigh 
Coal Co., Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Sitne 
Fuel Co., W. H. Bradford & Co., and the Wentz C 
For two years the latter team has been champion an 
all the rest are now in a friendly race to take thei 
scalp. 


After having let a contract for by-product cok 
for heating the public schools, the Board of Educa 
tion was compelled to ask for tenders on anthracit 
and bituminous, as the coke offered was not avail 
able. On 46,000 tons of anthracite the lowest price 
offered were $13.90 for egg and stove and $10.23 fo 
pea, these prices no doubt being: based on compan 
coal. On bituminous coal the price range was oS 
$8 to $8.50 per ton. 


H. K. Cortright, of the Cortright Coal Co., rr re 
ceiving congratulations upon the recent wonderft 
success of his horse “Lady Jane” in various 
throughout the country. The horse, a pure 
hunter and jumper, was recently entered in five classe 
at the famous Bryn Mawr horse show and cam 
through with three ribbons, one being a blue. ft 
this latter class it was pitted against 21 
Since owning the horse Mr. Cortright has exhibite 
her eight times, winning four blue ribbons. Tl 
owner has on numerous occasions been offered man 
times what the animal cost him, but he considers th 
sentimental value of “Lady Jane” far above an 
monetary offer. 


-Preparations are being made by the Lehigh Coa 
& Navigation Co. for the erection of a washer} 
to prepare coal from the large culm banks nea 
Tamaqua, Pa. : , 
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Governor Cox of Massachusetts has received a tele- 

ram from Federal Fuel Distributor Conrad E. Spens 
ating that transportation of coal is ample at present 
) meet current necessities, but not sufficient to per- 
it stocking up either by householders or commercial 
ynsumers and may possibly not be sufficient for that 
urpose for two or three months yet. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per word. 





his charge is for regular Journal style of type. When dis- 


ay is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertion. 
redit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 


pOUNG man 21, four years’ experience 

stenographer, thorough knowledge book- 
eeping, experienced in coal traffic work 
esires connection with reputable concern. 
\ddress “Box 06”, care of Saward’s Journal. 








SAULT CANAL COAL SHIPMENTS 


temarkable Similarity in Movements of Anthracite and Bituminous 


in 1921 and 1922 


Official statistics of vessel movements through the Sault Canal in 1921 


nd 1922 show coal tonnage as follows: 


Anthracite. 


WANTED 


OUNG man wishes to become estab- 

lished with reliable wholesale coal house 
in Boston, or vicinity. Address “Box 05”, 
care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


CCOUNTANT and Auditor—of wide 

experience, desires position as auditor 
with wholesale coal company. Best cre- 
dentials when required. Address “Box 04”, 
care Saward’s Journal. 


CHARCOAL 


Powdered or Granulated—$2 per Cwt. 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pigs, 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine di- 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweetener. 
Nothing better. Highly recommended 
by all farming authorities. For sale by 


E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








United States Canal Canadian Canal Total 
——_—— wt co “*~ aw A \ 

Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 
0 TL 109,719 5,000 Be She 109,719 5,000 
TGs ipc cae 8 210,878 cxeehe 3,898 2,100 214,776 2,100 
a... 247048 1... (LS... No. 1 Broadway 
|e 445,754 GOS Zetec 445,754 6,052 
mast ......... BSG LA. hose a, Wag a7ee oo: 
eptember ...... 274,130 10,805 7,000 281,130 10,805 
BODE Tests cic. 5.» PERCH Ch Ie ane Poke Oe es 278,657 Sere 
lovember ...... ICRC OL Me er ee ee 159,002 Sn RNa Inkol 
Yecember ....... 30,900 Aoeae tae ee 30:900) es. 320,000 NCES) 

Peal... 2,245,230 21,857 10,898 2100 2,256128 23,957 Pee ci eaWaehts Geen’ 


During the season of navigation to end of September the tonnage of 
nthracite passing through the “Soo” Canal decreased 2,232,171 tons, com- 


jared with the movement of 1921. 


Bituminous. 






















Gross or Net. 


PENN FUEL CO. 


Miners’ Agents 


We solicit the sale of your coal for New 


York Harbor Delivery and New England. 


Joseph P. O’Connor, Sales Agent 


Weights given in tons and hundredweights. 


THE HAWKINS ANTHRACITE 
TARIFF INDEX 

Shows at a glance what tariff to consult 
to find the freight rate on hard coal from 
collieries on the various originating roads to 
all destinations in the East. 

Every sales office should have one. 

For Sale by SAwarp’s JouRNAL, $1.00 

Per Copy 





coal production or operations bought or 
sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 
principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 





: DEPENDABLE 





New York 





COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


One 
Tells 
Extensions 


freight bills, coal bills, etc. 
Rates every five cents advance. 


Issued in three volumes: 1c to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; Ic to $8.00. 


COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 


220 pages, 176,000 calculations. 





Can be used to reckon’ payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. 


The Gross Ton Book 


Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 


Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.50. 


_Plain, practical accu- 
Railroad companies and large shippers 


224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Where competition is keenest, 


United States Canal Canadian Canal Total 160,000. 
i PASZ PES! Sie ee, ce = 1 age A -— 
Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. 
1 259,288 OGG noise a!” seteve stare 259,288 109,000 use them. Sent on approval. 
LL oe 2,291,789 202,978 11,580 10/05 2,303:569 202,988 CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 
BEE cs So eee 3,009,392 CAT OAS: 785) Pos ck 3,027,177 247,542 
BOs 57s sa sss 2,469,430 160,850. 17,560 -11,515 2,486,990 172,365 
or 1,683,980 184,501 14,088 720 ~=1,698,068 185,221 
eptember ....... 986,308 . 2,338,405 7,540 15,340 993,848 2,353;748 
MODEL! ...'. 202. 1°203,;3000, see 3 nie TEARS chee TPZ OLR SG soars caries 
Yovember AGS S06 s2 ree S635 eaeewise 474,441 
Becember ......... AStA7O.\ os een HO ZO te ae 52-990 ae erec crepes 
Motley 0... .6% 12,414,829 3,244,276 92,198 27,585 12,507,027 3,270,861 


_ Bituminous movement to the Northwest via the “Soo” during the season 
yf 1922 decreased 9,236,166 tons, compared with 1921. 


THE GEO. A. ENOS COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


COAL 


Hi 
ate 
ete Eiht 
eit ah 
al 

ae eae 





COKE 


-ENOS OAKLAND COAL FROM AYRSHIRE, 
PIKE COUNTY, IND. 


Kirby Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








eM At 


COLUMBUS. OHIO | 


MAYNARD 
QUALITY COALS 


DANIEL BOONE BLOCK (Hazard, Ky.) 
PIONEER BLOCK (Hazard, Ky.) 
HAZARD KENTUCKY MINE RUN 
PEERLESS POMEROY LUMP (Ohio Coal) 
BIG VEIN POCAHONTAS (AIl Sizes) 


faoVNmneelyi- ipa Over Forty Years 


advertise the hardest. 













Quality and Service 
for 







f¢ SUPERIOR 
[eloy.\ Er.-aa oleole| Gacen 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Revival of Buying at Chicago 


Generally Improved Demand from Industrial Buyers Is Noted This Week— 
Tight Situation Now Developing. 





Cuicaco, Oct. 13 (Special Telegram).— 
The market continued to show strength the 
latter part of this week, screenings selling 
around the $3.00 mark, compared with $2.00 
ten days ago. Some anthracite and smokeless 
coal is now arriving. It is in urgent demand 
and is being pro rated on the basis of old 
orders. 

Following a period of exceeding dullness in the 
market for steam coal at Chicago during the past 
three or four weeks, a definite reaction has set in 
bringing with it a revival of buying and a generally 
improved demand from industrial buyers. The reason 
for the reaction can be laid to the continuation of 
the car shortage and the consequent light receipts of 
coal on old orders. When the fact that some mines 
in Indiana and Illinois worked only one day out of the 
first ten days of October, is taken into consideration, 
it can readily be seen that a tight situation is de- 
veloping rapidly in the bituminous market. 

With a revival in demand for steam coal now at 
hand and the same situation still prevailing with re- 
spect to domestic the Chicago market is no 
longer following an irregular trend, Prices are 
strengthening for screenings as well as prepared sizes, 
and from all reports received from the railroads no 
improvement can be expected in the car situation 
before the first of the new year. : 


coals, 


As a matter of fact, few of the railroads will even 
give this satisfaction when questioned by the coal men 


on the possibility of furnishing cars. Wholesalers 
who are handling Kentucky coals on the Chicago 
market are finding the car situation on the L. & N. 
Ry, extremely hard to contend with, while some 


points in Illinois are securing a near-normal supply. 


These, however, are the st ai 2lh cases rather than 
the rule, 
Cool Weather Helps Trade. 
{mpetus was added to the demand for domestic 
coals this week by the coming of colder weather. 
The “Indian Summer” which held the center of the 


Stage a little longer than usual this fall has finally 
given way to Jack Frost, and the retail dealers are 
busy explaining to their old customers why they will 
be unable to deliver any amount of coal for some 
time, 

Dealers are prorating among their customers the 
small shipments of coal they are securing, taking 
care of their old customers first, regardless of price 
offers and inducements by outsiders. Consumers are 
now placing their orders with a number of dealers, 
and by so doing expect to secure earlier delivery. 
Knowing this, the dealers are careful to depend on 
their old line customers, and are giving them the 
first chance at all shipments received, 

The screenings market has improved this week, 
prices averaging higher for practically all grades. 
The large surplus of screenings which has been 
cluttering up the Chicago freight yards during the 
past few weeks, is practically exhausted, and in- 
dustries are now in greater need of coal than they 
have been any time since the strike commenced in 
April., As a result the big buyers of steam coal 
are “coming out of their shells” and bidding for 
supplies. 


Prices Advanced. 


The situation today in the Chicago market with 
reference to both the domestic and steam grades of 
coal is decidedly changed from that existing a week 
or two ago, when the weather was warm and the 
demand at low ebb, especially for steam coals. As 
an example of the change,.a buyer could get almost 
unlimited amounts of screenings last week as low 
as $2, while the first part of this week it was usually 
hard for a buyer to purchase screenings as low as 


$2.50 and the market ranged from that figure up to 
$3.50. 

While there is but little smokeless coal on the 
Chicago market the prospects for increasing the supply 
are now improved owing to the lifting of the em- 
bargo on western shipments by the Norfolk & 
Western. Smokeless is now bringing $6.50 on the 
Chicago market plus freight rate, but the offerings are 
decidedly scarce at the moment, 

Two cargoes of anthracite coal arrived at Chicago 
docks during the past week, and the coal was dis- 
tributed in small lots and applied on orders previously 
received. The supply of anthracite is also expected 
to improve from this time forward, now that the 
mines are working on better time and the car situa- 
tion in that field is said to be improving. 


Notes. 


Jonas Waffle, secretary of the Indiana Coal Trade 
Bureau was in Chicago this week. 


R. K. Brown, president of the Coal Hill Coal Co., 
of Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago this week. 


Cosgrove & Co., 407 S. Dearborn street, has joined 
the Coal & Coke Subdivision of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 


G. G. Woodruff, partner in the firm of Chase & 
Woodruff Coal Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., made a trip 
to Chicago this week. ’ 

The. Franklin’ Cy & G1Go.. Benton, sti) bassin 
creased the number of members on its board of di- 
rectors from three to six. 


W. J. Freeman, well known coal operator with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., was a visitor on 
the Chicago market this week. 

Charles E. Wright, secretary of the D. C. Shoe- 
maker Coal Co., McCormick Building, is again be- 
hind his desk after a week’s confinement in his home 
with illness, 

C. G, Hall, general manager of Walter Bledsoe & 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was in Chicago during the 
present week, conferring with Harry Ziv, manager 
of the Chicago offices of the company. 

H. J. Althoff, coal man from Kenosha, Wis., was 
in Chicago several days of last week. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Althoff is planning to locate in the 
retail coal business in Chicago in the near future. 


The Midwest Coal Co., Webster Building, Chicago, 
announced last week the addition of A. F. Schroeder 
to its sales force. Mr. Schroeder heretofore has been 
manager of steam sales for the F. G. Hartwell Co. 


The Galoric Coal Co., Marion, IIl., has bought the 
Lester Mine at Herrin, Ill., where the riots occurred 
in June resulting in the death of 23 miners, Incor- 
poration papers have been filed to cover the operating 
company of the mine. 


The Galoric Coal Co., Marion, Ill., has been in- 
corporated for 400 shares of no par value stock, to 
mine and deal in coal. Those interested in the in- 
corporation are: Martin A. Olson, Robert J. Nord- 
hold, and Charles A. Cunningham. 


J. G. Wallace, for many years a prominent figure 
in the Chicago coal market, retired from active con- 
nection with the Crescent Coal Co. last week. He 
will devote part of his time to other business interests 
he enjoys outside of the coal trade. 


J. D. Beckwith, has been appointed manager of 
the Chicago territory for the Tope Coal Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. Mr, Beckwith will make his 
headquarters in Hammond, Ind., where he opened 
an office shortly after the first of October. 


Charles A. Lynn, fuel agent for the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, has been absent from his office 
for over a month, due to itiness. According to the 
latest reports, however, Mr. Lynn is recovering 
rapidly and is expected to return to his duties in the 
near future. 
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C. E. Oleson, formerly with the Interstate Coal ; 
Dock Co, and four years with Old Ben Corporatio 
is now connected with the selling force of the Be 
Union Coal Co. This company is sales agent for th 
Bell Union C. & M. Co., of Curlew, Ky., with mine 
at Curlew. Clarence P, Hillman is sales a 
of the company. 


The Service Fuel & Supply Co., located at 21 
Collins street, Joliet, Ill., has been incorporated fa 
$1,000 to do a general ‘business an coal, coke an 
building materials. The incorporators are H. Foste 
Straw, Jr., J. G. Skidmore, and H. A. Grossne1 
Mr. Straw and Mr, Skidmore are well known j; 
Chicago coal circles. ; 


C. B. Hutchinson, transportation director for th 
American Farm Bureau Federation, in a statemer 
made in Chicago last week, appealed to the lake car 
riers and the seamen to get together on a reasonabl 
basis and end their strike, in order that sufferin 
from coal shortage by the farmers of the Northwes 
will be averted this winter, 


Harrisburgh Consolidated Coal Co., with offices ; 
1614 Fisher Building, was incorporated last week t 
mine and deal in coal and coke. The incorporator 
are Thomas H. Cochran, William J. Brennan an 
C. W. Paltzer. At the offices it was learned that th 
company was formed to develop a new mine and tha 
it will probably be a year before the mine is actual! 
producing coal. 


The arrival of coal via the Great Lakes has no 
been seriously affected by the strike on the lake 
vessels, judging from the amount of coal received b 
the water route in and near Chicago. Eight cargoe 
of coal arrived last week, equalling the larges 
week’s receipts since the opening of navigation las 
Spring. Five of these cargoes landed at Indian 
Harbor, two at South Chicago and one at Chicagc 
North Branch. 


Samuel M, Hastings, chairman of the Chit 
“Herrin” committee, which is gathering funds fo 
the Attorney General to carry on the trial of th 
Herrin murderers, in a letter to members of the asso 
ciation last week ‘pointed to the fact that already 21 
indictments have been returned by the Grand Jury 
Forty-four of these indictments are for murder, fifty 
eight for conspiracy to commit murder and over on 
hundred are for assault and revolt. a 


The Chicago, Attica & Southern R. R, witht ha 
been organized to operate the coal railway division Q 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, abandoned early 
year and later purchased and re-established by th 
new organization, was incorporated under the Stat 
laws of Indiana last week. According to an officia 
of the road $250,000 will be spent for new equipmen 
to operate the line which runs between West Melchoit 
Indiana, to La Crosse, Ind., and connects with th 
C. & E. I. for Chicago. | 


L. W. Ferguson, president of the Chicago Coa 
Merchants’ Association, refused to appear before t 
City Council Committee for the investigation of co 
prices. Mr. Ferguson directed his attorney to ap 
pear in his place and to tell the council that to dat 
no legal notice had been served upon him to compe 
him to bring the records of the Chicago Coal M 
chants’ Association before the legislative body of th 
city, and that furthermore the association had alread 
filed suit against oné member of the council charging 
him with libel for statements made about the Chic 
association. 


The final event of the season for the Chicago C 
Trade Golf Association was held on Wednesday 
this week at Exmoor Country Club. The Associ 
tion was the guest of J. H. Harmon, member of thi 
Exmoor Club, on this occasion. The final d 
play for the coal men this year was one of enthv 
and a large crowd turned out to compete for th 
season’s last prizes. In addition to the regular priz e 
there were a number of additional prizes offered te 
the golfers, making it possible for almost every E 













testant to carry home some sort of token for ns 
The championship of the association was decided 


the meeting two weeks ago. 


Figures released from the Chicas officas”t | 
New York Central Lines last week indicated that frot 
the 1st of September to the 28th, inclusive, a total : 
905,300 tons of coal were loaded at the coal doc 
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the company at Toledo and Ashtabula, compared September 20th, but the State Commerce Council with respect to car supply. He pointed out that. three- 
fh 156,000 tons loaded during the same period dur- secured through the I. C. C. a suspension of the fourths of the coal carried by his road was delivered 
mo21., order, pending a hearing in Louisville on Oct, 25th. to other roads in routing and that the problem was 


\n increase in freight rates on coal has been pro- 


In a statement made public through large advertise- one of securing the return of cars from other roads. 


ed by railroads from Kentucky and Virginia to ments in local newspapers late last week, President 


erior Iowa, it was learned here this week. The CC. H. Markham, of the Illinois Central urged the 
rease will amount to practically 80 cents per ton. co-operation of producers, jobbers, retailers and con- 
e rates first proposed were to have gone into effect sumers of coal, exploiting the situation of the road 


A. L. Zerbey, of the New “York office of W. A. 
i Marshall & Co., is spending several days at the Johns- 
town office of the company. 








MIAMI COAL COMPANY 558 McCormick Bldg. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 
CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN 





MINES AT CLINTON, IND. 


CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 

H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 





Satisfacton Since 1874 


The Fact that some of our customers have 
been buying from us for 48 years consecu- 
tively, should interest the operator, manufac- 
turer and dealer. 









Our steam service department under direc- 
tion of James Harrington, is creating new 
demands which mean additional sources of 


supply. 


MITCHELL & DILLON COAL CO. 
614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
| Cincinnati 









_ Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


coop PFTRIPLE-C steam 
cus COAL costs 


Mined in Clearfield Co. on N. Y. C. 


Locust’ |“ HYSPOT CHESTON 
B.R.&P. SMITHING P.R.R. 


Sales Agents 


Jas. Pierpoint & Sons Co. 
Franklin Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 












KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation— Service 





Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Phone Har. 8660 





REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
Peoria, IIl. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pana, IIl. Madisonville, Ky. 


The WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


Sanders A. Wertheim, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 1181 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 
Telephone 2504 Stagg 
SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
163 6th St., and Gowanus Canal 
Telephone 4900 South 
FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Foot of Clinton St. and Jamaica Bay 
Telephone 761 Far Rockaway : 
CEDARHURST (N. Y.) BRANCH 
Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 
Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 










Yard and Pockets 






Yard and Pockets 





Yard and Pockets 
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EMERGENCY RULES RELAXED 


New York Dealers Can Now Give Customers 
a Month’s Supply. 


A sure sign that the anthracite situation is eas- 
ing up is seen in the action of William H. Woodin, 
State Fuel Administrator for New York, in re- 
vising the rules so as to permit retailers to deliver 
a month’s supply of domestic sizes to each cus- 
tomer, instead of only a two weeks’ supply as 
heretofore. All restrictions on pea coal have been 
removed, as the public is not taking kindly to 
that size as a substitute for the larger sizes and 
dealers are accumulating stocks. 


The change in the rules went into effect last 
Wednesday, October 11th, and are embraced in 
General Order No. 2, issued following a confer- 
ence in Mr. Woodin’s office on Monday which 
was attended by district administrators from all 
parts of the State, as well as by F. R. Wadleigh, 
of Washington, representing the Federal Fuel 
Distributor. Below is the text of the new order: 


General Order No. 2. 
Effective October 11, 1922. 

1. General order No. 1, which was made effec- 
tive September 18, 1922, is hereby revoked. 

2. It is directed that no dealer or distributor 
within the confines of New York State shall de- 
liver a greater quantity than thirty days’ supply 
of the domestic sizes of anthracite coal, known as 
egg, stove, chestnut and range, for any one house- 
holder or other consumer of such sizes. 


3. No dealer or distributor shall deliver said 
thirty days’ supply, or any part thereof, while 
there is already on the premises or within the 
possession of the householder or other consumer 
a quantity equal to or in excess of said thirty 
days’ supply. 

4. The term “thirty days’ supply” shall be in- 
terpreted for the purpose of this order to be 
one-sixth of the average consumption from Oc- 
tober 1, 1922, to April 1, 1923. 

5. The thirty days’ supply shall be considered 
within the meaning of Section 8 of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration act to be a reasonable requirement 
for use and consumption of a householder or 
other consumer for a reasonable time. 


6. If the dealer or distributor is not in posses- 
sion of the facts necessary to enable him to carry 
out the foregoing, it is then a further part of the 
order that he can require the consumer to furnish 
him with 


(a) A statement of his actual requirements to 
April 1, 1923. 


(b) Size and tonnage of coal which he now has 
on hand. 


(c) That no order is on file with any other 
source of supply. 


Should the consumer make a false statement to 
the distributor he will be held liable under the 
provisions of this act. 

WILLIAM H. WOODIN, 
State Fuel Administrator. 


Restrictions on Pea Removed. 


In a statement accompanying the order, the 
State Fuel Administrator said: 


“Tt will be noticed that pea coal has been taken 
out of the list of restricted domestic sizes and can 
be purchased in any quantity desired by the con- 
sumer to store against winter needs. This size 
and buckwheat can be used by the small house- 
holder to bank his furnace fires at night, and to 
mix with the larger sizes of domestic anthracite. 


“It is earnestly advised ‘that every householder 
procure some of the small sizes of anthracite coal 
to prolong the life of the domestic sizes and as 
an insurance against the positive shortage of the 
larger sizes of anthracite which will obtain dur- 
ing the winter months. 

“The Administration again calls attention to 
the fact that it has no power over the sizes or 
quantities of anthracite coal until brought into 
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this State, nor has it any control over prices at 
the mines in Pennsylvania. 

“The major portion of its obligation is to se- 
cure the most equitable possible distribution of 
all coal that does arrive in the State and to urge 
that domestic consumers provide themselves with 
sufficient substitutes either in size or in kmd to 
make certain that such quantities of the regular 
sizes as they do secure may be supplemented, 
pending further deliveries during bad weather, car 
shortages, etc.” 


MAY RESORT TO ZONING 


Spens Will Act If Long Distance Shipments 
Are Not Curtailed. 


A threat to put the war-time zoning system into 
effect again, unless bituminous operators voluntarily 
curtail shipments to distant points, is contained in a 
statement issued this week by C. E. Spens, Federal 
Fuel Distributor, 

“An analysis of the present coal transportation 
production and present reserves,” says Mr. Spens, 
“clearly indicate that for some weeks still to come 
the commodities covered by priority orders, partic- 
ularly coal, must be given extraordinary attention. 
We are confident that the matter has been placed be- 
fore the carriers in such a way that they are fully 
alive to the situation, and, in spite of the existing 
handicaps, will do their utmost to accomplish their 
proportion of the burden. 

“Coal producers and coal receivers can assist to a 
very large extent. Producers should load cars to 
carrying capacity, and should not load coal except to 
fill orders on hand; in other words, they should not 
have unbilled cars on hand at mines, which practice 
is common under normal conditions, nor should coal 
be billed excepting to bona fide consignees. Existing 
conditions will not permit of making coal warehouses 
out of coal equipment. Receivers of coal should ar- 
range to unload cars immediately upon arrival. 

“During the miners’ strike, the normal distribution 
of coal naturally became disrupted, involving greater 
hauls, and consequently greater time was consumed 
in the transportation of the loads and the return of 
the empties. Now that production of mines in all 
districts has been resumed, each mining district 
should, so far as it can practically do so, arrange to 
confine its operations to its normal sphere of con- 
sumption, thereby avoiding cross hauling of coals, 
and reducing the amount of transportation service 
to a normal minimum, which will make for a greater 
supply of cars. Consumers should, if the coal is 
available, confine their purchases to the grades of 
coal to which they have been accustomed. 

“Tt has been suggested that, to accomplish this pro- 
gram, it will be necessary to re-establish the zoning 
plan that obtained during former emergencies. We 
dislike, however, unless it should become absolutely 
necessary, to inaugurate restrictive regulations of 
this character, believing that the operators themselves 
will appreciate the mutual benefit to themselves, the 
carriers and the consuming public, by as complete a 
compliance with this recommendation as may be 
practicable, 

“Current production only negligibly exceeds current 
consumption. There are no important reserves. We 
sincerely trust the existing serene weather, generally 
prevalent, will lull none into unconsciousness of the 
critical situation that might arise in the event of an 
early change in climatic conditions.” 





West Virginia Mine Changes Hands. 


Farrmont, W. Va., Oct. 12.—The Beveridge- 
Laughlin Coal Co.’s mine in Upshur County, W. Va., 
near Buckhannon, was sold yesterday to the Fairmont- 
Pittsburgh C. & C. Co., of Fairmont. It is a well 
equipped mine, turning out six cars of Redstone coal 
a day. The capacity will be increased later. 

A charter has been granted to the Fairmont- 
Pittsburgh C. & C. Co., with a capitalization of 
$100,000. The incorporators are: J. E, Gaskill, 
H. E. Mazer, E. N. Watkins, C. C. White and 
Robert A. Ritchie, all of Fairmont. 


F. G. Heigle of the Hau Coal Co., Kersey, Pa., 
was a business visitor in Johnstown this week. 


> | 
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Coal Shortage Excuse Won't Go. 


Replying to numerous inquiries as to whet 
apartment house owners will be. excused fr 
supplying steam heat and hot water, on the p 
of coal shortage, State Fuel Administrator Woo 
of New York has issued the following stateme 
‘“Absolutely no. It is stupid for any landle 
to expect this administration to support him 
failure to fulfill such obligation to his tenar 
There are plenty of substitutes, such as bitw 
nous coal, coke, etc., and there are no restrictic 
against deliveries of the smaller sizes such 
buckwheat, rice and barley. . 

“It is also perfectly practical to mix the regu 
anthracite sizes with these smaller sizes, or w 
bituminous coal, and there is plenty of these 
be had.” : | 


Lake Ports, Shipments. 


Shipments of coal from Lake Erie po: 
bunker and cargo, for the season to end of S 
tember were: 
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Port 1920 1921 
sBoledO'~ 2... -s.5-escee 4,747,139 6,499,525 4,943, 
Beptusky fae 1,081,291 1,257,284 1,754. 
Ete O01, Perce, oeaaeaae 1,449,729 1,458,460 170, 
TSOEAIN sve /actenereete 2,315,783 2,264,482 618, 
Cleveland ....... 1,126,224 2,209,606 559, 
Ashtabula "eee 2,465,465 2,998,293 1,300, 
Conneatit: 2. ae 1,828,121 1,104,888 570, 
1 Ei MER ae ccs 455,424 962,313 131, 

Total .....-. 15400176 


18,754,851 10,048, 


A bill giving the State full control of the s 
and distribution of coal, as well as the power 
fix prices or margins of profit, was introdu 
at a special session of the Michigan Legislat 
last Tuesday. It is somewhat similar to the 
coal laws now in effect in New York and O) 
Among other things, it provides for the licen 
of all dealers. . 

eS 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANA 
MENT, CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of ( 
gress of August 24, 1912, of “Saward’s. Journal,” | 


lished weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1922. 


State of New York, 
County of New Yerk, § §§ : 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
county aforesaid, personally appeared F. W. Sawar 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
that he is the Editor and General Manager of “Sa 
Journal,” and that the fcllowing is, to the best of his k 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, me: 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the rev 
side of this form, to wit: yp 


4 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi 
managing editor, and business managers are: ubli 
F. W. Saward, 15 Park Row, New York; Editor, F. 
Saward, 15 Park Row, New York; Managing Editor, N 
Business Manager, None. ; % 


4 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Saward, 15 Park Row, New York. : 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mort 

total amount of bonds, mortgages, or-other s ritie 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 




















i thatthe said t 
graphs contain statements embracitfg ’s full k 
and belief as to the circumstant i 

which stockholders and security h r$ who do 
upcn the books of the company as trustees, hold sf 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fid 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 0 
scm, association, or corporation has any interest 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities that 
so stated by him. 


 5., That the average number of copies of each issue of 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails er other 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the | 
aVOVE NS... .aecene (This information is required from 


publications only.) ie 
F, W. SAWARD 


(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or own 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of | 
tember, 1922. . + 
[Seat] CHAS. W. LA RUE, — 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30th, 192 


SAWARD’S 


IMPERIAL COAL 
CORPORATION 


Anthracite and Bituminous 


COAL AND COKE 


New York 
Albany 


Johnstown Philadelphia 


Boston 






TRADE MARK» REGISTERED 


AIRMON 
STEEL MINE TIES 


san be used over and over again. 

Made strong and of selected materials—these ties will. stand 
ip under the most severe usage and resist ao 

he acid in mine water for a longer peice 
han any other mine tie on the 
market. Over two million 
nm use in all parts of the 
ountry. 

et us show you how you can 


tandardize on FAIRMONT Steel 
line Ties. 


‘airmont Mining Machinery Chenin aity 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


















Business is picking up. Now is the time. to step on 


the accelerator 


ADVERTISE 
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BUSINESS IS BOOMING 


To Facilitate Our Growing Bituminous Trade 


WE HAVE OPENED A 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


With C. S. KRISSINGER as Manager 
747 MAIN ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Larger Philadelphia quarters have also been taken in 
Suites 1319-1320, Pennsylvania Building 
Our former location was 509-510, same building 


WE OUTGREW THIS 


Bring Your Coal Troubles to Us 
We Aim to Please, and We Hit the Mark 


W.A.MERRILL SONS &CO., Inc. 


COLLIERY PROPRIETORS—COAL & COKE 


Ponfeigh—Enterprise Smokeless—Atlantic Big Vein 


Pine Hill Bituminous 





OFFICES: GARRETT, PA.—BALTIMORE—PHILADELPHIA—HARTFORD 


S. Hastings, Edt eh G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
ea Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Sheatenut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
1204 Prudential Bie., Buffalo, Ney; 


Canada Office: 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Jon J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-Preside it a Gas ey Sales Agent Sales Agent 


St Mareen Pa. 





FEF. RUSSELL NORTON 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 


BOSTON 












daily Capacity 2,000 tons 


YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, 


143 LIBERTY STREET, 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 


NEW YORK 


Inc. 


Ss. H. Murdock 


Vice President and General Sales Agent 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


| Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6, 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
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FLOUTING THE LAW 


One Dealer Cites Case Coming Under His 
Own Observation. 


To THE Eprror: 

A new traveling man called on me recently to 
sell some soft coal. Not getting an order, he 
asked permission to call up a factory in a distant 
part of the town. Only half the conversation 
was heard, of course, and yet the purport of it 
was worth recording for the benefit of the ad- 
ministrator’s force. 

“All full at present? Expecting some more in 
soon? Well, how about a few cars of hard coal 
for your employees and yourself?” 

Now this is something for the State Fuel Ad- 
ministration to handle if Order No. 1 means 
anything. If yards cannot get coal and outsiders 
can, and if they are going to hire teams to unload 
it without any overhead, they can, by saving both 
screening and weighing, deliver it around, paying 
highest premium prices, and yet come out even 
with last year’s local prices. 

What is more important just now, they get 
sufficient tonnage to satisfy for months to come, 
instead of only two weeks’ supply. No coal man 
resents this very much just now, except as it 
makes it all the harder to handle irate customers, 
neighbors, perhaps, of the lucky dogs who are 
breaking rules and regulations by aid of the very 
wholesalers who in ordinary times solicit the re- 
tailers regularly. 

“Pirate coal’ has always been known, espe- 
cially in the West. Here in the East it is usually 
handled only during the winter and by so called 
“snow birds.” But now it is a matter for the 
State Government to look after, just as in the 
army the soldiers are taken care of by their 
officers and their welfare guaranteed so far as 
possible. 

Organization spells compliance with orders, 
otherwise it is only disorder. It carries with it a 


responsibility which cannot be shunned. Before 
winter sets in this outside influence must be 
curbed or else the whole superstructure falls. 


Now is the time to act and act right. 
UP-STATE RETAILER. 


Wages in Anthracite Industry. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has issued Bulletin No. 316, showing the hours 
and earnings of miners in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous industries, the former as of January, 1922, 
and the latter as during the winter of 1921-1922. 

Anthracite statistics were taken from 29 col- 
lieries for the half-monthly period ended January 
31, 1922. The number of employes covered is 
6,209 contract miners and 3,383 contract miners’ 
laborers. 

Average hourly wages for contract miners, 
based on time at the face, ran to $1.088, while 
based on actual time in the mine the figure is 
99.1 cents. 

For laborers, the average hourly rate, based 
on time at the face, was 77.3 cents, while the 
average for all time spent in the mine was 71.1 
cents. 

Eight hours’ actual work, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the wage contract, would 
have given contract miners an average of $8.70 
a day, and would have given the laborers $6.18 
a day. 

Of the total of 6,209 contract miners, 3,285 aver- 
aged more than $1.00 an hour for time actually 
spent at the face, while of the laborers, 2,270, or 
more than two-thirds, averaged anywhere from 
70 cents up to more than $2.00 an hour—there 
being 4 in the latter class—for time at the face. 


Fuel is being salvaged from barges sunk long ago 
off Newport, R. I. On Wednesday 100 tons were 
raised from the depths of the ocean. It is expected 
that between Port Judith and the mouth of Nar- 
ragansett Bay 5,000 or 6,000 tons will be raised to 
relieve the fuel shortage at Newport. 


NEW TRUCK CRANE 





Ohio Manufacturer Brings Out Handy Device 
for Coal Dealers. 


A big forward step in “taking the crane to the 
job” has been made by the Byers Machine Co. of 
Ravenna, Ohio, in bringing out a crane that can be 
mounted permanently on a motor truck. 


The new outfit, called the “Byers Truckrane,” 
can be driven from the garage to the job every morn- 
ing just like any automobile, or driven from one job 
to another with a minimum of time lost in travel. 


In addition, its increased “movability,” together 
with the strength and comparative lightness of the 
unit, open a new field of crane service. Owners 
whose work has hitherto been too limited to operate 
a large crane, can, it is believed, use a machine of 
the “Truckrane” type at a profit. It should prove 
an ideal of equipment for general contractors, coal 
and supply dealers, counties, municipalities, and in- 
dustrial plants. 

The crane, unmounted weighs only six tons. It has 
a power drum for raising and lowering the boom 
which is of steel. 
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IN OPERATION 


““TRUCKRANE” 


The crane is furnished with a Hercules four cyl- 
inder 4” x 5’ engine developing over 30 H. P., to 
be operated with gasoline power. Any-half-cubic 
yard bucket weighing not over 2,000 lbs. can be 
used with it. 

It is not at all necessary to use a new truck for 
the mounting. One that has seen 90 per cent of its 
usefulness, having a motor that is capable of turn- 
ing over, is all that is needed. Bargains in half- 
worn out motor trucks can be had everywhere, mak- 
ing the first cost of a complete outfit extremely rea- 
sonable. 

The “Truckrane” shown here is owned and op- 
erated by the Worth Motor Service Co. of Chicago. 

The Byers Co. has already started the erection of 
additional buildings and machinery required to manu- 
facture the “Truckrane” on a large production basis 
without any interference with their standard lines of 
“autocranes,”’ revolving cranes, and hoists. 


Saving Fuel. 


As an illustration of coal conservation, notice the 
complicated valve gearing between the cylinders and 
the driving wheels of a modern locomotive. Formerly 
the piston connected with the driving-rod without 
auxiliary attachments, but the new gearing now 
employed shuts off the flow of steam on each stroke 
the merest fraction of a second sooner than it would 
be shut off automatically, and the saving is enough 
to justify the installation of complicated mechanism. 

Speaking of locomotives alone, we might refer to 
the superheater, the feed-water heater, the greater 
tractive force secured by axle gearings, and matters 
of that sort. In the factory, too, such fuel-saving 
ideas have been worked out to a degree that affects 
the foundation of the industry. 


ASK PUBLIC TO HELP | 


New Rochelle Dealers Say Everyone Shor 
Plan for Emergency. 


Seven of the leading retail dealers of N 
Rochelle, N. Y., are sharing the expense of 
advertising campaign in the local press, to | 
the people of that city the fundamentals of » 
present coal situation. Among other things, tt 
are urging domestic consumers to put in a sr 
supply of bituminous coal or coke, so as to h; 
something to fall back on if anthracite is : 
forthcoming in sufficient quantities. In one 
their advertisements they say: 


“The dealers are very anxious that every ¢ 
of their customers have at least one or two t 
of some substitute fuel, to be used in case 
emergency. Order No. 1 will no doubt be 
effect throughout the whole Winter, so ft 
mighty few people will have any stock of anth 
cite to speak of in their cellars. 


“Doesn’t it sound like good common sense 
insurance to provide yourself with at least one 
two tons of some fuel so that when the dea 
owing to weather conditions, is unable to make 
the deliveries required, you will have someth 
to tide you over during such an emergency? 
is, therefore, imperative that, with the first ton 
anthracite you receive, you order at least one » 
of a substitute, and simply leave this in a separ 
part of your cellar for future use should occas 
arise. 


“Some of our customers have remarked t 
they are pretty well supplied, having enough 
hand to last them until January or Februa 
With this Order No. 1 in effect at that time, tl 
will not be allowed to have more than a t 
weeks’ supply on hand, and during the two we 
months of the winter. 


“The dealers are doing everyeliaa in 4 
power to protect their customers, but we m 
ask the co-operation of them, if we are to prev 
real suffering. 


“In a word the situation is like this: Our c 
tomers are the patients, and we are supposed 
be the doctors. We prescribed for these patie 
on March Ist, but the vast majority would 
heed our prescription, so a great deal of sickn 
(coalless cellars) has taken place during the | 
six months. Once more we are prescribing | 
you as above, and if you have any faith in y 
doctors you will heed their advice.” = | 


—_—_—————— | 
Determination of Heating Value of Coal 


The most accurate method of determining 
total heating value of a coal sample is by c 
bustion in a bomb calorimeter, states the 
Bureau of Mines in Bulletin 193, just issued. 
instrument should be carefully standardiz 
burning substances of known calorific value, § 
as the standard samples of cane sugar, napthale 
and benzoic acid, that are now being eg 
by the Bureau of Standards. 


The Standardization should be conduetili un 
exactly the same conditions and with the sa 
thermometer that is used in the tests. 
of calibrated thermometers is essential.  — 


In carefully conducted calorimetric 
probable error should not exceed 0.2 per 
which corresponds to about 30 B. T. U. ina 
grade coal. This degree of accuracy is hig 
than can be obtained in the usual method 
sampling, the error introduced by which 0 
times increases the total error to 100 B. T. 













Rail officials on the coal roads serving the Ken 
and West Virginia districts are more optimistic al 
the immediate future of the transportation situat 
They declare that they are very gradually but certa 
overcoming their troubles and will reach normal | 
ditions of traffic earlier than they anticipated a 
weeks ago. They are doing all that can 7 
apparently. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


th an estimated output of 9,900,000 or 
tons of bituminous coal, last week, we 
nat there is notable uniformity in the rate 
duction obtained by the soft coal mines. 
s the fifth week of nearly equal output. 
tonnage was an amount approaching 
y the requirements of the country, but it 
ierally agreed that little or nothing is 
ble for stocking-up purposes and surely 
: beginning of the winter season there 
| be considerable accomplished in that 
ion. 
h large production as has been achieved 
sulted from special speeding-up efforts, 
ing the smoother working of the mines 
strike effects had been overcome. These 
res, as heretofore referred to, have off- 
€ growing complaints of car shortage, 
‘seems evident that the time is getting 
r every week before the arrival of the 
then the condition of motive power on 
railroads will render car service far less 
ctory than it has been in the recent past. 
re is a great variation in the demand for 
The great bulk of the steam coal trade 
to be subject to a buyers’ strike and the 
r tonnage is remarkably light, all things 
ered. On the other hand, the domestic 
dis fully up to expectations. 
ious interpretations or misinterpretations 
ormation and warnings sent out from 
ngton, coupled with knowledge of the 
| widely exploited Henry Ford ideas, 
esulted in a holding off of purchases by 
ger buyers which, we feel sure, will have 
mental effect in many ways. 
demand must come sooner or later. 
trike, like all others, must come to an 
me time and as the coal people have dis- 
complete confidence during the past 
Or so, it is practically certain that the 
will be somewhat of a beating for the 
irewd purchasers. 
a matter of only about four months 
he word was passed around to buy no 
jor to the first of July because of the 
2 freight rate reduction, The result of 
ove was-that enough, bityers held off to 
very strong demand after the first, and 
* advanced much increased prices were 
tthe tonnage bought. As that. period ot. 
ing is only three months back, it is sur- 
‘that the lesson has been overlooked. 





There will be increased demand and in- 
creased tonnage movement later on, but not 
much can be accomplished in the latter direc- 
tion because of the conditions of the railroads, 
and it is certain that the year will go on record 
as a period of extraordinarily small production. 
As we have said before, the soft coal trade has 
lost 10 vears’ growth, and giving all due con- 
sideration to fluctuations in business, we can- 
not overlook the highly important fact that 
bituminous coal consumption per capita is 
nothing like what it was in the period 1910 to 
‘12, and thereabouts. We omit from consid- 
eration the more recent years of extraordinary 
activity. They were somewhat abnormal, but 
quite as abnormal in another way is the total 
lack of increase in a period that should, ac- 
cording to the records of the past, show an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. 

One can easily imagine the situation that 
would prevail if, by some turn of the wheel, a 
year of the near future should call for the 900,- 
000,000 tons that the old-time rate of increase 
would indicate as the natural requirements. 
Even those who berate the increased activities 
by which an over-enterprising spirit has devel- 
oped our mines, make reference to a total of 
only 800,000,000 tons, and that in itself is far 
more than the railroads can carry. 

The spirit of confidence to which we have 
referred is reflected in the prices, which hold 
up well, considering the situation. Naturally, 
there has been some weakening in the East, 
hut it is nothing like what might be expected 
in view of the onslaught that has been endured. 
With the influential Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and other leading organiza- 
tions advocating a practical boycott of the coal 
trade, it is extraordinary that prices have not 
decreased to a greater -extent, by mental sug- 
gestion at least. It shows that they are sus- 
tained by a solid foundation, having regard for 
present costs and prospective demands. 

Partly because of the demand for bitumi- 
nous coal for domestic purposes, which is al- 
ways so much of a factor at this time of the 
year, the western markets are stronger than 
those of the seaboard. And as the lake season 
approaches its final date, it is probable that 
western conditions will continue strong for a 
number of weeks. 

In general, the trend of affairs is towards 
betterment. There has been much talk along 
this line for weeks and months, we know. The 
buoyant spirit, so often characteristic of the 


American public,-has spread news-of business 
revival well in advance of actualities, but actu- 
alities are gradually becoming visible and af- 
fairs generally are on a better basis than they ' 
were a year ago. ot 

Well started on the final quarter of 1922, it 
may not be too early to allude to the prospects ) 
of the coming year. In many cases there has 
been a full two years’ period of depression, re- 
adjustment and advance. With this ordeal com- 
pleted, we may properly look forward to auspi- 
cious conditions prevailing with many business 
interests. There lingers in the background 
the thought of a bituminous strike in the spring , 
of 1923. In this connection financial matters , 
might be considered. The miners have no 
more chance to accumulate a war-chest than 
consumers will have to accumulate a reserve. 

In the anthracite trade the movement of the 
steam sizes, so often referred to as a problem, 
has reached a critical stage. There is little to 
be said with reference to egg, stove and nut. 
The market greedily absorbs all that can be, 
had. Fortunately, mild weather prevailed up, 
to the middle of the present week, and there is 
good reason for believing that every day there- 
of was equivalent to an additional tonnage of 
upwards of 200,000 tons of the domestic sizes, 
including pea. Substantially that amount of 
coal was saved daily by delay in starting house- 
hoid fires generally. 

Even pea coal is moving well now, but steam 
sizes are causing anxiety if not alarm to all 
except a few of the larger interests which have , 
their means of distribution well entrenched ; 
the large buyers naturally preferring to tie up 
with large interests, with the hope of better 
protection in the case of ernergencies. 

In this connection there are certain funda- 
mentals to be thought of. The growth of cen- 
tral power plants in the cities of the seaboard 
has been a serious matter in connection with 
the steam coal market hereabouts. The New 
York Steam Co., the Edison Co., and others 
of that class, using a smaller size of anthracite 
than many private plants can handle, supple- | 
menting this with bituminous, have by con- 
centration of effort and increase of sales dis- 
placed many large tonnafes formerly. supplied 
by the retail trade, securing results with less 
coal. As a result, a large tonnage of buck- 
wheat and rice, and in some cases egg coal or 
pea, formerly delivered from retail yards no 
longer finds sale. It is probable that temporary 
relief will be had with the continuance of the 
cooler weather now prevailing. Practically all 
hotel, store and office heating plants have now 
been started up and will draw heavily on. the 
supply of steam sizes. 

The steam coal market has been weakened 
through the fact that retail dealers have taken 
a quick loss on some of the tonnage that they 
were required to take in conjunction with their 
purchases of domestic coal. Instead of taking 
this into their yards and trying to dispose of it 
at retail, they have disposed of the consign- 
ments through middle houses, this letting them 
know all the sooner the extent of the damage, 
so to speak. 


This, in conjunction with the extreme dull- 
ness of the bituminous market, has had a de- 


pressing effect and one very disappointing, as 


the anthracitc interests had been anticipating 
a good result from the sale of their steam coal 
and for that reason did not advance the price 
of domestic sizes materially. With a situation 
that calls for energetic handling in order to 
dispose of coal before loaded cars block the 
road in these critical times, there is a ‘proposi- 
tion that demands the best thought of the trade. 






While not enough anthracite has been mined 
since September 11th to go far toward over-. 
coming the loss of production caused by the 
five months’ strike, the distribution of several 
million tons to domestic consumers in the 
eastern states has relieved the tension to some 
extent. There is no longer a famine, but only 
a shortage. With each passing day thousands 
of people are given enough coal to enable them 
to start their fires and thousands of clamoring 
voices are silenced for the time being. 

Of course they will have to be silenced all 
over again a few weeks hence, but with the 
mines producing normally and plenty of substi- 
tutes available, there is no danger of any real 
liardship being experienced because of inabil- 
ity to obtain fuel of some kind. That con- 
sumers are not much worried is shown by the 
fact that most of them prefer to wait until 
they can get anthracite, rather than take in a 
little bituminous coal or coke for protection. 
They even demur in many cases at being asked 
to take a different size of anthracite than they 
have been accustomed to using. Naturally, 
they will be less fussy if the cooler weather 
which arrived this week continues. 

The fact that there have been fewer frosty 
nights than usual has done much to relieve the 
strain. Producers have a practically unlimited 
amount of unfilled business on their books, but 
they are not being pressed quite as hard for 
immediate shipment as a fortnight ago. The 
number of visitors in wholesale offices has 
fallen off somewhat, as have the number of 
letters, telegrams and telephone messages 
pleading for tonnage. 

It is also harder to get high premiums, al- 
though some of the smaller independents con- 
tinue to ask up to $12. This class of producers 
seem to be paying no attention to the efforts 
of Government and State officials to limit the 
independent price to $9.25 for domestic sizes. 
Market conditions have been more effective 
than regulations in putting a limit on prices. 
The larger independents are giving more heed 
to the recommendations of the Fair Practices 
Committee. 

Pea coal has eased up a little and can now 
be had in straight lots at from $6.25 to $7. 
However, some buyers will pay as high as $8 
in order to get more liberal shipments of do- 
mestic sizes. Quite a few retail yards have 
been able to accumulate a little pea coal. 

The steam coal market is still badly over- 
supplied. Between 2,000 and 2,500 cars are 
said to be standing unsold at the piers and it 
is estimated that there are at least 100 loaded 
boats in the harbor. No. 1 buckwheat is mov- 
ing a little better, but this improvement is not 
reflected in the other sizes. Some of the com- 
panies are reported to be stocking certain sizes. 

Independent prices are about as follows: 
No. 1. buckwheat, $3.50-$4; rice, $2.25-$3; 
barley, $1.25-$2. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Bituminous prices do not change much from 
day to day, but whatever. tendency there may 
‘ He is downward. This has been the case for 
weeks past, and it is plain that some new in- 
fluence will have to enter into the situation be- 

_ fore an upward reaction can be expected. 
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Cooler Weather Hastens Time When Shortage of Anthracite Will Be Acutely Felt— 
Bituminous Being Mined Faster Than It Can Be Easily Absorbed. 


As matters stand now, consumers are get- 
ting all the coal they need for the time being 
and are in a comfortable frame of mind as re- 
gards the future. They may not have as 
large stocks as they usually do at this time of 
the year, but they do not allow this to worry 
them, feeling that there is plenty of tonnage 
available whenever supplies need replenishing. 
This is certainly the case now, for shippers 
are using every possible form of solicitation in 
an effort to get orders and it is little wondér 
that buyers feel as they do. 

This state of affairs promises to continue 
until something happens to upset transporta- 
tion. Of course, the railroads are in bad 
enough shape at present, but conditions will be 
even worse when bad weather makes its ap- 
pearance. If reserves are not up to normal by 
that time a great many buyers will find them- 
selves in an embarrassing position, and it is 
hard to see how stocks can be increased mate- 
rially with the weekly production under 10,- 
000.000 tons, as it has been. ever since the 
strike ended. 

When traffic interruptions become more pro- 
nounced, one thing that will impress itself on 
buyers is the difference between placing an 
order and getting it filled. On a falling mar- 
ket this trouble is not encountered except in 
the case of very high grade coals, but it quick- 
ly becomes general when the tide turns and 
the trend is upward. Then many operators 
have a habit of filling the last order first, so as 
to get the top of the market, and letting the 
old orders wait. When consumers find coal 
they ordered is not coming through, it means 
they will have to go in the market and buy it 
over again at a higher price, thus giving fur- 
ther impetus to the rise. 

Reports have gained circulation this week as 
to a number of large railroad contracts having 
been placed with Pennsylvania and northern 
\Vest Virginia operators at very low prices on 
the assigned car basis. One large road in par- 
ticular is said to have bought the entire output 
of several mines until April 1st at $2.50 or 
$2.75, conflicting statements being heard as to 
the exact figure. 

The lowest price at which tonnage is being 
oftered to commercial buyers is $3.25, and from 
there the range is up to $5 for the best grades. 
In general, the market is about as follows: 
Pool 1, $4.75-$5.00; Pools 9 and 71, $4.50- 
$4.75 on the P. R. R. and $4.25-$4.50 on the 
13. & O.; Pool 10, $4.00-$4.25 on the P. R. R. 
and $3.75-$4.00 on the B. & O. and N. Y. C.; 
Pool 11, $3.50-$3.75; inferior low volatiles, 
$3.25-$3.50; high-volatile steam coal, $3.25- 
$3.75; low-sulphur gas coal, $4.74-$5.00. 

-High grade coals are in short supply at 
tidewater, and Pool 9 is still being held at 
$7.75-$8.00, with Pool 10 quotable at $7.40 to 
$7.65, and lower. grades from $7.00 to $7.25. 


Some distress lots of British coal are being of- ° 


fered as low as $7.00 alongside. 





The Pennsylvania Coal Co. will shortly abandon 
the old Barnum breaker, near Pittston, Pa., and 
handle tonnage from the Barnum operation at 
its-No. 9 breaker. A new underground connection 
is being established between the two collieries. 


October 21, 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATIO! 


Receipts of Anthracite Coal Continue Li 
No improvement in Bituminous Dema 


The calls of the consumer upon the retaile 
regulated very much by the weather. Last 





_when the temperature indulged in a sudden dri 


dealers were deluged with calls for immediat 
livery but it quickly fell off with the retu 
summer warmth. In the meantime the truck 
kept busy delivering the orders which have 
up in all offices. a 

Just at this time another cool snap has a 
and if anything the demand of consumers is g 
than ever, as the lighting of heaters becomes 
general. .At times such as these the buyer f 
to quibble about price, but the minute the w 
warms up the arguments begin all over for the 
man, 

The yards find the greatest difficulty to k 
stock of coal on hand, and the general repor 
tinues to be one of. light shipments into this d 
The dealers seem to think that heavy shipmen 
being made north and west by the operator 
real good shipments cannot be expected here 
December lst at least. However, on the pi 
the shippers it would seem that they are 
distributing their output over the entire territc 

The size in most demand is nut, but many « 
are reporting a great need for stove, and it’ 
seem that the ‘difference. in-demand - betwee 
two sizes is very little. Pea, of course, r 
scarce, although every dealer does have so 
stock, but all are desirous of getting something 
on it. 

Consumers Refuse Pea. 

It is quite a common experience of the re 
when customers insist on nut coal, they try 
the buyer to take some pea. The usual ans 
that they cannot use this size. However, v 
cool spell arrives as it did recently the consu 
not so particular and soon learns that he ca 
pea if nothing else is available. _ = 2 

The car supply remains a matter of much 
quence to the shipper, but fortunately the m 
of the mines supplying this territory manage 
sufficient cars to avoid losing any time. Th 
real change noticeable is the increasing num 
box cars coming in on all lines during the pas 
Some dealers at first were inclined to compl 
most of them are satisfied to take the coal at 
it comes and there have been instances of 
notifying their shippers they will be glad t 
box cars, just so they get coal. | 

There has been some attempt by the fue 
mission to clarify the price situation and ct 
tendency on the part of a few shippers to ge 
ranging up to $13.50. Recently the more pri 
independent shippers were reported to have 
not to charge more than $9.25 for egg, sto 
nut, and as a result a few who were chargi 
have reduced their prices 25 cents, = 

Retail prices continue to closely approximate 
for egg, stove and nut, and $11.50 for pea. | 
sections a price of $14.25 is quoted for the la 
and $11 to $11.25 for pea. Probably the 
retail prices are $15 tor egg, stove and nu 
for pea. There are not many asking 
and they are probably made by dealers 
independent coal at all. 4 

There is something of dragginess to 
coal market, especially buckwheat and barl 
mostly by embargoes at the various tidewa 
As a result there has been considerable b 
offering at $3.50 and barley at $1.50. 
rumored that the large producers have abou 
the point where they have been compellec 
a small tonnage of these sizes in their stor 


Bituminous Situation. — b 
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Nothing in the way of improvement | 
ported in the bituminous trade, and the cons 
still indifferent toward laying in stocks for the 
even if they were procurable. The buyer s 
view with much satisfaction the fact tha 
continue to ease off, and often intimate 
the best coal reaches $3.00 they will become 11 

Under present costs of production operator 
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ich a price is impossible, and while the small 
d-sized consumer is inclined to doubt this 
t, the big user of coal is still in the market 
as at no time let up in his efforts to get the 
inter stock ahead. 

‘supply is showing no improvement and the 
ction is held back by this factor, as there are 
idle days at the mines for the lack of a sufficient 
9 load. The railroads claim to be gaining in 
efforts to improve this situation and some roads 
show this in a few instances, 


der to get sufficient engine fuel, assigned car 
have been issued in favor of the railroads 
this way a number of operations are making 
ime, Of course the matter of price on this 
s is not always one to attract the seller, but 
en able in this way to keep himself in proper 
for cars for his regular trade when the fuel 
ease off. 
the market while there is plenty of the ordinary 
to be had, the best steam fuels are scarce and 
and top prices. This is particularly true of 
with a reputation, as the same house offering 
other producers find the consumer unwilling 
ase outside coals. 


e has again been some easing off of prices, as 
ws: Pool 1, $5.00 to $5.25; Pool 9-71, $4.15 to 
; Pool 10, $3.75 to $4.25; Pool 11, $3.25 to $3.75. 


CINNATI CONTINUES DULL 


tions Consumers’ Stocks Are Low— 
e Shipments Practically Ended. — 


eee dually deepening dullness pervaded the 
nnati coal market last week despite the low 
d of production in the related producing 
cts. Steam demand was at a low ebb, call 
product tonnage was not urgent and selling 
e lakes was apparently in rare instances. 
domestic coals were in anything like sharp 
and for some reason there continued to 
y slow response to this call. The market 
week was distinctly softer, the price drop- 
nearly a dollar before Saturday, when a flood 
am inquiries intervened against further 
t. These inquiries, which were increasingly 
lence early in the present week, seemed to 
ate that factories were getting to the point 
they would have to replenish their supplies. 
ar as West Virginia and Kentucky were 
ned, car supply to the mines was improved 
phily: The C. & O. just about held the 
ely low record of the preceding week, 
was 22 per cent. The N. & W. was not 
than 35 per cent, the Virginian about 20 
nt and the B. & O. about 30 per cent, with 
ly promise of improvement. On the L. & N., 
conditions have been desperately bad, they 
d some improvement. Car supply there was 
25 and 30 per cent. 

e N. & W., which had had an embargo on 
shipments was able to lift it the latter 
the week, while the C. & O. sent out 
er on Friday that no fuel cargoes should 
en on west of Hanley, West. Virginia, for 
mn transmission. On Monday a_ further 
was threatened placing the line at Barbour- 
hich, in addition to the smokeless districts 
d by the first order, would have shut out 
f the great Kanawha District. 


Embargoes Arouse Operators. 


ators here were very much aroused about 
der and did not hesitate to say that there 
| justification for it. They pointed to the 
iat upon the day it. was put in force car- 
was less than one per cent on the C. & O., 
for a few weeks previous it had been so 
to forbid the possibility of congestion. 
less operators were particularly indignant 
e the order turned their production east- 
where there was no demand, and shut them 
the . west, where demand for their coals 
ive and even eager, with prices satisfactory. 
was a feeling that the railway’s movement 


had the eventual design of re-establishing zones, 
which are not agreeable--contemplations to the 


average West Virginia and Kentucky producer. 


The river stage was too low to permit barge 
cargoes during the week, though the fleets were 
able to return for reloading. It is confidently ex- 
pected that present rains will put the river in 
a state for a big movement from the Kanawha 
section before the week is out, and ambitious 
steps have been taken for reshipments from here. 

Smokeless coals for the East were as low as 
$4.50 and $5 for mine-run and $5.50 and $6 for 
prepared sizes, while the West was ready to pay 
from $5.50 to $6 for mine-run and from $6.50 to 
$7.50 for the domestic sizes. High volatile coals 
were as low as $3.50 for steam mine-run and from 
that up to $4.50, while by-product coals drew 
from $4.50 to $5. 


On Monday and Tuesday of this week, the 
tendency of prices was slightly upward upon the 
strength of many inquiries, followed by slightly 
more active buying. This may be due to the 
fact that industries are obliged to come back for 
a replenishment of their stocks or that narrower 
car-supply in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania has begun to shorten tonnage from there 
—or that both of these causes are operating. 


Lakes Taking Other Coals. 


As far as the Cincinnati market is concerned, 
lake buying is practically over for the season. 
Comparatively little tonnage went to the lake ports 
from West Virginia and Kentucky last week and 
there will be less this week. Lake buyers are 
evidently getting what they want from the cheaper 
stocks of the fields nearer at hand, where freight 
rates and carrying conditions otherwise are more 
favorable. 


Retailers in Cincinnati and adjacent territory 
report a very pressing demand from domestic con- 
sumers, though orders are invariably for a smaller 
number of tons than has been customary in other 
years. This is based on the expectation that prices 
will be lower. Few yards of this city have smoke- 
less supplies and these are selling up to $12 a ton. 
Splint lump is quoted by one large company at 
$8.75 to $9.25, while others are asking and getting 
$10 and $10.50 for stocks bought down the river. 
Coal men generally have deprecated high domestic 
rates as threatening permanent and serious injury 
to the industry. 


Producers and jobbers generally in Cincinnati 
are counting on an early reaction to better prices, 
though this optimism is not unanimous by any 
means, 


Wagon Mines Must Use Box Cars. 


Amendment No. 1 to Service Order No. 25, just 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
deprives wagon mines of open top cars during 
the prevailing car shortage, except when they are 
able to load same within 24 hours. Many wagon 
mines cannot load a large hopper in one day, 
and in the future they will have to rely on box 
cars. Under the amendment, the distribution of 
open top cars to this class of mines is subject 
to the following rule, beginning October 23rd: 


“Upon any day when any such common 
carrier by railroad is unable to supply mines 
upon its line with the required number of 
open top cars, such cars shall not be fur- 
nished or supplied by it to any mine which 
customarily does not load or is unable to 
load such cars with coal within 24 hours 
from and after the time of placement until 
all mines upon the line of any such carriers 
have been fully supplied with such cars.” 


With a view to giving the railroads every oppor- 
tunity to increase their supply of cars and motive 
power and to facilitate the making of repairs, 
another amendment to Service Order No. 25 has 
been issued which permits them to load open 
top cars with foundry sand for use in car and 
locomotive works, when the destination of such 
material is in the direction of but not beyond 


the mines to which the cars are being sent. 
at 
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FAIRMONT PRICES STEADY 


Fairly Good Lake Shipments a Factor in 
Sustaining the Market. 


The flow of coal to the lakes is helping ma- 
terially to retain present price levels in Northern 
West Virginia. While this lake tonnage is not 
especially heavy, it is sufficient to influence price 
levels considerably. 

By the close of last week the market was in a 
very soft condition. This situation was brought 
about by a heavy car supply for a Saturday, coupled 
with the fact that there was only a limited demand 
for coal. The larger portion of Fairmont coal is now 
being gobbled up by the railroads, which usually seek 
this field for tonnage. The assigned car has come 
back in all its glory, and not only the B. & O. 
but a majority of the foreign roads are reported 
to be going the limit in furnishing their own 
cars to get fuel. 

Quite a few of the largest producing companies 
in the region are loading assigned cars not be- 
cause they believe in them but because the prac- 
tice has apparently been legalized by the recent 
Federal Court decision in Ohio, and naturally the 
railroad fuel business is a big factor, especially 
to this region. Not only has the P. & R. and 
others sent their own equipment on the B. & O. 
Railroad for fuel, but the P. & L. E. has joined 
in the same game on the Monongahela. 


Prevailing Prices. 


Quotations this week at the mines have been: 
Lump, $4.25; slack, $3.25; mine-run, $3.25 to $3.75. 
Prices vary more or less, depending on quality 
and the supply of commercial coal available. 
Cement mills are buying some tonnage, but re- 
ports appear to bear out the statement that this 
industry has almost entirely withdrawn from the 
local field. The cement companies that have 
bought have done so in a very limited way and 
this buying was confined largely to slack. 

There appears to be quite a brisk demand for 
lump coal, although little market is apparent for 
the slack. Quite a little lump coal is going to 
the lakes. Paper mills ‘and diversified industries, 
many of whom are small-sized manufacturers, 
have been buying some tonnage recently. 

At present the market presents a perplexing 
phase, in which coal operators are somewhat 
baffled as to the future. If lake shipments in- 
crease out of here, the indications are that a 
stiffer market will soon prevail. There appears 
to have béen many cars of coal under load, which 
simply deluge the lake ports, with the result that 
boats and general performances are reported to 
be disturbed as well as the price levels. 

Car supply is better in spurts, but in the main 
there is very little improvement. Occasionally 
there are promising features, but these are fol- 
lowed by conditions less optimistic. That the B 
& O. system has been extremely hard hit by the 
shopmen’s strike cannot be denied, and probably 
it caught it worse than almost any coal carrying 
road in the east. It is understood that the coal 
movement over the mountains east of Grafton has 
been more favorable recently, but the B. & O. 
has been guarding its movement figures recently 
and will not announce them. 

Car Supply Erratic. 

During the early part of this week car shortage 
was on in Northern West Virginia, and it was 
apparent that no immediate relief was in sight. 
The best supply on Monday was on the M. & 
W., which was 48 per cent, and this dropped to 
38 per cent Tuesday. The Monongahela on Mon- 
day had a 46 per cent run, while on Tuesday it 
slid down to 18 per cent. The Western Mary- 
land had a 43 per cent run on the Wyatt-Binga- 
mon & Helen’s Run branch on Monday and in- 
creased this to 65 per cent Tuesday. On the 
B. & O. system the car supply continued erratic 
and the Charleston and Monongah Divisions are 
uisually jockeying for the advantage. On Monday 
the Monongah Division had a 43 per cent run and 
on Tuesday it was shaded to 35 per cent, which, 
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however, is better than in previous weeks. The 
Charleston Division started the week with 45 per 
cent on Monday but dropped down to 16 per 
cent on Tuesday. 

Coal production on Monday aggregated 1,858 
cars, which was 458 cars less than the previous 
Monday. There were 511 cars of coal loaded 
east and 291 west off the Monongah Division, 
with one car going to Arlington Pier. There were 
486 cars of commercial coal loaded off the divi- 
sion on Monday. 

Lake shipments off the Monongah Division on 
Monday aggregated 187 cars, while the Connells- 
ville Division shipped six and the M. & W. 42 
cars. 

Last Week’s Output Gains. 

Coal production in Northern West Virginia 
last week aggregated 8,209 cars, or 410,450 tons. 
This was a gain of 456 cars or 22,800 tons over 
the previous week and the largest production for 
a period of five weeks. 

The biggest was on the Morgantown & Wheel- 
ing, which increased 315 cars over the previous 
week, and the Wyatt-Bingamon & Helen’s Run 
spur of the W. M. was next with a gain of 290 
cars. The Monongah Division, B. & O., gained 
19 cars;. Connellsville Division, 37 cars; Cumber- 
land Division, 22 cars. The biggest loss sustained 
was on the Monongahela, which dropped back 
113 cars: 

Mines on the Monongahela Railway in Penn- 
sylvania last week loaded 1,224 cars of coal, or 
57 less than the previous week, 

Coke production in Northern West Virginia has 
taken a brace, there having been 223 loads pro- 
duced on the Monongah Division last week, or 21 
cars more than the previous week. Seventy cars 
of coke were loaded to the east off the M. & K. 
Railway. 

While there was no great decline in eastern 
coal loadings last week, they did show a slight 
eas vt up compared to the previous week, the 
drop amounting -to 42 cars. The aggregate was 
To the west there were 1,132 loads 
shipped, or a gain of 63 cars over the previous 
we ek . 

Lake coal shipments off the Monongah Divi- 
sion last week totaled 502 cars, or 239 less than 
the previous week, but it is probable that some 
tonnage went under straight west coal ship- 


Ze 502 cars. 


lake 


ments. Off the M. & W. there were 201 cars of 
coal shipped to the lakes last week, and 22 off 
the Connellsville Division. 


Railroad fuel loaded off the Monongah Division 
aggregated 1,144 cars, which was one of the out- 
standing figures, showing a gain of 256 cars over 
the previous week. The effects of the assigned 
cars were noticeable. While the B. & O. secured 
472 or 36 cars less than the previous week, 
foreign roads secured 572, a gain of 192 cars. 
loaded to Curtis 
Pier off the 


Cars, 


of coal were 
cars to Arlington 
Division last week. 


Thirteen cars 
Bay and 11 
Monongah 


Canada to Study Coal Question. 


With the object of seeking methods of supplying 
Canada’s coal demands frem domestic mines, and 
with special reference to the situation in Quebec and 
Ontario, Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the In- 
terior for the Dominion, is organizing a committee 
of coal and mining experts under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Charles Camsell, deputy minister of mines. 

This cemmittee, which will be largely composed 
of scientists in the Government employ, will conduct 
a thorough investigation in an endeavor to make this 
country independent of anthracite importations from 
the United States. 

One of the problems to be dealt with by the 
committee of experts will be the possibility of estab- 
lishing a plant for the coking of Nova Scotia coal 
and for the ‘extraction of by-products. It is hoped to 
produce a coke suitable for heating purposes. 

Another question outlined for the committee is the 
feasibility of importing Welsh anthracite into Canada 
during the summer months: and storing it for winter 
use. 


Georges Creek district is an example. 


PITTSBURGH MARKET WEAKER 





Buyers’ Strike Has Its Effect on Prices— 
Consumers Can’t Hold Out Much Longer. 


A further increase in production of coal has tended 
to weaken the market and companies seeking buyers 
are forced to grant price concessions much against 
their own inclinations. The car situation has opened 
up more widely and it can be said that only the limit 
on cars prevents the mines from breaking all output 
records. The Pittsburgh district did its share in con- 
tributing to the record output on Monday, when the 
total car loadings reached 41,201 cars, estimated at 
2,250,000 tons, the highest output since December 20, 
1920, 

This high production continued through Tuesday 
and Wednesday and companies working on lake port 
contracts pushed production with all possible speed 
to get their contracts filled before the lake season 
closes. They are fully two weeks behind in their lake 
shipments now. In consequence spot prices declined 
on offerings and the added element of the buyers’ 
strike. 

It is said that steam coal has been offered industrial 
buyers on sizable orders at $3 a ton, but the general 
mine-run price is $3.25. Slack is selling at $3.50 and 
buyers who are willing to take this grade are fighting 
shy of a $3.75 price which some dealers are trying 
with all their effort to get. Lump sizes in steam are 
$4.25 and $4.50. Gas coal may be had at $3.75 to $4, 
with lump sizes commanding anything from $4.75 to 
$5.25. 

There was a cold snap here this week, but the 
weather failed to bring out buyers in any quantity. 
The general opinion here is that the present condi- 
tion cannot last longer than the first of the month, 
when the transportation situation will be influenced 
by the cold weather and, shortly after that, by slip- 
pery rails. It is this condition which is causing the 
rush of shipments to the lake ports and speeding up 
at the mines which have orders. Some of the mines, 
however, do not have the orders and are suffering in 
consequence. 


Some Mines Hard Hit. 


The natural condition at this time of the year would 
provide these mines with enough orders to keep going 
at a respectable rate, but the lack of winter buying 
has hit them hard. In this connection the case of the 
The Georges 
Creek Coal Co., Inc., has closed down five mines -at 
Lonaconing for an indefinite period. All the foremen, 
bosses and clerical forces have been released, the 
mines boarded up, machinery disconnected and equip- 
ment stored away. The close-down was caused by the 
inability of the company to secure miners who would 
stay and to depression in business, it was explained 
by an official, The company then decided to devote 
all its attention to its operations in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

A feature of the week has been the further chang- 
ing of many of the companies in the Connellsville 
field to coke making. During the high price period 
for coal, the companies were turning out coal almost 
to the exclusion of coke, as there was more money 
to be made in coal. But with the coal prices down to 
a low level, there is more money to be made in coke, 
which is still commanding $10.50 in the open market 
for furnace grade and $1 to $1.50 more for foundry 
grade. 

The last week’s output will exceed the previous 
week’s high output by a comfortable margin. Week 
before last there were 736 ovens added to the active 
list. This week the independents alone have put in 
more than 400 ovens. It is generally predicted that 
with a car supply of any betterment, production soar- 
ing above anything known for two years will result. 

Small town retailers are still having a hard tussle 
with Mr. Consumer and some are cutting their prices 
slightly. Advertisements are now advising buyers of 
the better quality of coal offered at certain prices. 
In the Pittsburgh suburbs prices are ranging from 
$6.25 to $8, depending on the haul. Coal dealers in 
the city report the demand as “still light.” 


Harmony to Prevail. 


It has become known that there 1s “in the wind” 
negotiations looking to the return of the Pittsburgh 


aHernot, J. Lee Hornor, Inc., Clarksburg; J. 


Coal Co. to the fold of the Pittsburgh Coal 
ducers’ Association. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
drew from the association during the negotiatior 
the settlement of the strike, but in view of the r 
of those negotiations there is said to be no longe 
point of difference between the company and th 
sociation and it would be to the best interest of 
dit is generally conceded here, if they were to g 
gether again. 

The recent negotiations of the miners with th 
erators in Cleveland has shown the operator 
advisability of close association again, and it is 
sidered here the best interests of both lie in a < 
alignment against any development that may 
place in the future, particularly about April 1st 

Operators here are inclined to be pessimistic 
the success of the President’s coal commission. 
members of the commission are conceded to be 
men and the start is promising, but whether the - 
will justify its creation is another problem. A: 
operator said, anything the coal commission fin 
its investigation will be information to them, but 
the public wants is something it does not now |}. 


CONDITIONS AT JOHNSTOW 


Prices Show Further Recessions in Spit 


Continuing Car Shortage 


Jounstown, Pa., Oct. 19—Scant car supp! 
given by local operators as being solely respo1 
for the averting of a slump in prices to the lev 
last year. This is especially true of P. R. R. loac 

In spite of the shortage of cars, demand for 
from this district has fallen off and B. & O. Po 
coal sold to date at from $3.25 to $3.50 per 
Some sales of extra good grades were made at ‘ 
but the demand at this price is very slight. B. 
Pool 11, where cars are loaded and ready to 
brought $3, with best grades up to $3.25. 

Operators, and especially those owning small n 
declare that they cannot stand much more in the 
of price reduction and will have to close their n 
as they did last year, or find a way to reduce 
of production, while wagon loaders will be force: 
of the market almost entirely. In fact, some o: 
wagon loaders here who shipped their entire o1 
while the price was around $4 are devoting 
energies to house coal sales. é 

Most of the demand on local operators this ' 
comes from the railroads and some heavy orders 
been placed by the Canadian lines. There has 
some demand from western coal yards and 1 
facturing establishments, but during the last 
months so much coal has been rejected in that « 
ter that shippers are not inclined to take 7 
In a few cases the loss has amounted to conside 
through the brokers, on account of the distance, | 
unable to find quick buyers for the rejected coa 


_) i | 
Coal Men Attend Football Gamen 


Fairmont, W. Va., Oct. 19—The Fairmont r 
was well represented at the W. V. U.-Pitt 
game at Pittsburgh last Saturday. Among tho 
saw West Virginia win were: Frank R. Lyon, | 
president and general manager, and Brooks Fle 
Jr., assistant to the president, Consolidation — 
Co.; W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmot 
Masontown Coal Co.; 
Russell, Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co.; 
Brady, Brady-Warner Coal Corporation; 
Clark and Kenna Clark, Clark C. & C. Co.; W. 
Dobbie, Jamison C. & C Co.; R. A. Pollock R 
ville Goall GomaG. eh Punts Hutchinson oal 
and Howard W. Showalter, Diamond Coal © 

The Eastern Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, entertaine 
following Fairmont region cecal men at the gi 
J. E. Shinn, J. E. Shinn & Co., Buckhannon; | 












and Jack Huffman, J. E.-Long & Co., ‘Clarks 
Edward S. Phillips, James J. Rare Ja 
Stoetzer, and Ralph fe Courtney, all of the Re 
son Coal Co., Fairmont; Gray Stump, Hutchi 
Coal Co., Fairmont; and B. H. McGinley, ? 
C, E. Watson Coal Cc o., Morgantown. 


| 


| 
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Demand for Screenings Improves and Prices Hold—Anthracite Arriving in Good 
i Amounts and Being Distributed Here a Little and There a Little. 


nitions on the Chicago coal market during the 
week were practically unchanged from the pre- 
s week. Demand for domestic grades of coal 
nues strong, and the improvement noticed a week 


in the demand for steam coal is still holding. In- 
d prices for screenings registered during the 
s are holding strong and the indications are 
. demand will continue to show improvement. 
ceipts of coal in Chicago during the past week 
- a larger scale than any previous week since 
a of the strike. 
e arrival of coal via the Great Lakes. Regard- 
of the strike of seamen on the Great Lakes ves- 
more cargoes of coal arrived and were unloaded 
hicago docks last week than any previous week 
‘the opening of navigation last spring. Evidently 
trike has had little or no effect on the movement 
eight on the Great Lakes. 
ie ‘railroads hold the key to the present coal 
tion, according to local wholesalers. In their 
ation, the future trend of the coal market is 
st entirely dependent upon the ability of the rail- 
sto deliver freight cars to the mines and to move 
oaded and empty cars with the utmost facility. 
ome roads in the Middle West, it is not a mat- 
f freight cars, but more a question of locomotive 
: of the roads being crippled on this end. 


Some Mines Idle. 


me mines in Illinois and Indiana have been 
sd to remain idle as many as five days a week, 
ly curtailing their production and adding to the 
4 of coal, because they are unable to secure 
which to make shipments. 
eer demand for coke is reported by those who 
lize in this commodity on the Chicago market. 
is said to be moving freely for immediate needs, 
onsumers are not buying ahead for three months 
sry as is usually the custom at this time of the 





rd coal is now arriving in the Chicago market 
od amounts, but the supplies are far short of the 
s on hand for this fuel. Those who are secur- 
ard coal from the mines are serving it out to 
lealers in small amounts, applying a little here 
1 little there on old orders. Quotations on an- 
vary somewhat, some sales being reported 
as $8.25 per ton, while the outside figure 
, ‘is as high as $12 f. o. b. mines. 
me smokeless coal is arriving in Chicago but the 
nt is reported to be less than half the receipts 
‘normal times. Little effort 1s being made at 
resent time to book orders on smokeless coal by 
sentatives on the Chicago market, for they are 
making an effort to catch up on past orders and 
ome time to come, judging from the arrival of 
ss coals, they will be unable to meet orders 
ously taken. 
king time of Indiana and Illinois mines was 
wed during the past week, the average for 
ates being between 25 and 30 per cent. This 
Reeing time is due entirely to lack of trans- 
tion facilities. Improvement is looked for now 
the government has centralized the control and 
ion of cars. 
ailers are having a good call for coal from 
mers, due to the colder weather during the 
. Temperature dropped to freezing one day 
t week, but this was a spotty condition, coming 
‘suburban districts near Chicago, while official 
nment temperature for Chicago has remained 
‘the freezing point. 


4 Notes. 
AL Bartholme of the Republic Coal Co., Minne- 
! made a business trip to Chicago this week. 


A. Ferguson of the Clinton Coal Co., Clinton, 
as a visitor on the Chicago market this week. 
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No Change at Chicago 


Western Representative J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street, Telephone: Wabash 860 


This was especially noticeable* 






Guy Woodruf of the Chase & Woodruf Coal Cos, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., spent some time on the Chicago 
market this week. 


H. H. Lackey has joined John H. Rhodes in the 
Chicago office of the Dixie Fuel Co. Mr. Rhodes 
is manager of the Chicago office, and Mr. Lackey 
will be active in the selling end. Offices are located 
in the Old Colony Building. 


H. M. Hall of the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co., Chicago, 
made a business trip to Cincinnati during the past 
week. 


The Abbott-Irwin Coal Co. is now located in new 
and larger quarters on the tenth floor of the Fisher 
Building. 

With the retirement of Norman D. Birkland and 
Frank A. Warren the Producers Coal & Coke Co. 
loses two of its five vice-presidents. 


Harry L. Jump, manager of the Cincinnati office 
of Walter Bledsoe & Co., Terre Haute, Ind., visited 
the Chicago offices of his concern during the past 
week. 


Walter A. Bledsoe, head of Walter Bledsoe & Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., stopped in Chicago this week on 
his way back to Terre Haute after a hunting trip 
in Northern Wisconsin. 


The Roberts Grain Co., Roberts, Ill., L. A. Salis- 
bury, Rosendale, Wis., and the Hanover Lumber & 
Supply Co. of Hanover, Wis., became members of 
the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Associ- 
ation during the month just closed, according to Sec- 
retary I. L. Runyan. 


R. W. Soderberg, previously connected with the 
Consumers Co. and later with C. M. Moderwell & 
Co., is now associated with the Brofer C. & M. Co., 
Fisher Building. J.-W. Byrne, formerly with the 
Sunnyside Coal Co., has also recently been added to 
the staff of the Brofer C. & M. Co. 


J. W. McFarland, at one time general sales agent 
for the O’Gara Coal Co., and later connected with 
large coke interests in Terre Haute, has recently be- 
come associated with the Shoal Creek Coal Co. of 
Chicago. Official announcement of this is expected 
by the Shoal Creek Coal Co. this week. 


Alfred H. White, engineering professor well known 
in the Middle West, advocated the use of “clean” 
fuel in the place of coal for heating residences, in a 
speech before the Gas Engineering Fellowship, last 
week. “The use of raw coal for heating residences,” 
he said, “should be eliminated in favor of clean fuels, 
coke and gas.” 


John H. Rhodes, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Dixie Fuel Co., and son of the late Henry H. 
Rhodes, for many years a prominent figure in the coal 
trade of the Middle West, recently announced his 
engagement to Miss Lorraine Morse of Chicago, and 
is accepting the congratulations of his many friends 
in the coal trade. 


The Rex Coal Co. has begun construction work on 
a 600 acre tract of land half a mile east of Warner, 
Ill., near the Orion and Coal Valley Districts. The 
company has incorporated for $20,000. The forma- 
tion of this company followed the discovery of coal, 
the first vein being at a depth of 28 feet and was 26 
feet in thickness. 

According to a report of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy RR. just issued, coal trafic on that line during 
September increased 31.1 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The total number of 
cars handled on all kinds of freight during the month 
was 179,968 or an increase of 18 per cent over last 
year for September. 

J. Roy Trautman, auditor for the Pottinger-Flynn 
Coal Co., was sentenced by Judge McKinley last 
week to serve 90 days in the county jail, in connec- 


“tion with the Chicago School Board’s coal buying 


scandal, for failing to produce certain records of the 
Pottinger-Flynn Coal Co. containing transactions 
with the School Board. 


Northwestern coal dealers, especially those in in- 
terior Wisconsin, will be interested to know that 
Milwaukee will have a new freight route from the 
East next year. Arrangements are being made with 
the Pennsylvania, Pere Marquette, and Grand Trunk 
railroads to connect these roads at Muskegon with 
a system of car ferries to carry freight across Lake 
Michigan. This will dodge the congestion of freight 
at Chicago and be Guicker than lake shipment of coal 
by several days. The new route is to be in opera- 
tion in 1923. 


Experiment tests taken on the John Root farm, one 
mile northwest of Galva, Ill, in Henry County, ‘have 
developed rich coal deposits. A four foot seam of 
coal was struck at 20 feet and a richer vein is also 
reported to run through the property. Equipment 
is now being installed and it is expected to hoist coal 
before the end of this month. 


The municipal inquiry into the price of coal, being 
conducted by the city council to determine whether 
the coal dealers are holding up the people or not, 
was postponed this week. This is the second meeting 
of the committee on investigation which has been 
postponed, showing that the committee is not making 
rapid progress in “discovering” coal profiteers. 


President C. H. Markham of the Illinois Central 
RR. in an appeal to the public says that no one need 
suffer for lack of coal this winter if everyone will 
do his duty about unloading coal cars. This is the 
salvation of the critical condition, according to Mr. 
Markham, who says the railroads have the facilities 
but must receive the active co-operation of the con- 
signees of coal. 


The J. K. Dering Coal Co. appeared before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission on Wednesday of last 
week to present complaint of unjust rates on ship- 
ment of coal from its mines in Saline County to 
destinations, and for establishment of “reasonable 
joint rates on coal.” These cases were filed against 
the Illinois Central Railroad and the Big Four Rail- 
road companies, 


The Illinois Chamber of Commerce is continuing 
its campaign to secure funds from the public to carry 
on the prosecution of the Herrin murderers. It was 
only through the efforts of this commercial body 
that Attorney General Brundage was enabled to 
carry on the investigation, and too much credit can- 
not be given the “Herrin” committee of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The strike on the Great Lakes, which was ex- 
pected to cripple the movement of coal as well as 
other commodities, has had no effect on the receipts 
of coal via the Great Lakes in this port. As a matter 
of fact, last week was the heaviest the movement 
has been so far this year, 13 cargoes of coal arriv- 
ing in and near Chicago during the six' days ending 
October 14th. The previous high week there was a 
total of eight cargoes. 

A resumption of operation on the abandoned part 
of the coal railway division of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois RR. will begin about November 1st under the 
management of the newly incorporated company 
known as the Chicago, Attica & Southern RR. This 
line at one time handled considerable coal traffic, but 
was abandoned by the C. & E. I. early this year. 
The abandoned portion has been purchased and put 
in condition for operation, November lst. 





Knowledge Is Power. 


We are glad to note the distinguished per- 
sonnel of the Fuel Fact Finding Board, for if the 
information is to be of value it must come from 
a source of absolute knowledge, not guess-work, 
as has been so common in the past about every- 
thing pertaining to coal. Daily newspapermen 
are too busy to delve out statistics; their- work is 
too pressing. Yet the public seems to take their 
information as absolutely correct, though the coal 
trade papers, with more time to get details, are 
sometimes passed by, even by coal dealers, who, 
when asked for a subscription refuse, scornfully, 
perhaps, saying, “I read my daily paper for my 
coal news.” 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Sufficient for Winter Needs— 


Weather Keeps Down Demand. 


Tonnage 


Coal men who have to face the results of their 
judgment as to the quantity of stock they put 
in and the prices they pay, are seriously puzzled 
as to how far they may proceed with safety on 
the present market. There is now no question 
as to the ability to get a sufficient quantity of 
coal for the winter’s needs. But that elusive 
“sufficient quantity for winter's needs” may make 
or mar the most careful estimates. If they guess 
too much, and have coal left on hand, they will 
stand to lose money. 

Last year and the year before, they (at least 
some of them) had that experience. They met 
the situation as best they could, laid in as much 
coal as they could get, and encountered a sagging 
market before many weeks, which left the cost 
of some of their stock above the price they could 
get for it. It is not surprising that they are 
endeavoring to play very safe this year. Even a 
commodity of general necessity must return some 
profit if the traffickers therein are to continue in 
business. 

Yet they are encountering insinuations and open 
charges that they are profiteering when they seek 
to obtain a reasonable return. They have had 
their overheads running on, week after week since 
last spring, with little chance to do any business. 
They see their volume cut down for the year, 
automatically increasing the percentage cost of 
overhead. And various bodies of a public and 
semi-public nature sit in judgment and accuse 
them of profiteering, demanding that they curtail 
their prices and threatening retribution if they do 
not. 

Consumers Always Ungrateful. 


So a number of coal wholesalers have reached 
the point where they could indulge with gusto in 
the statement attributed to the late William H. 
Vanderbilt. They are not saying it perhaps, but 
the sentiment is there. People in general expect 
the coal trade to protect them at all times, but 
accept no share of responsibility themselves. They 
will not stock fuel in advance, will not pay the 
price until they have to and will do all possible 
to break the market and undermine the price of 
coal brought in through a highly competitive 
market solely to protect these same buyers. 

The trade of the Northwest would doubtless be 
money ahead, had they held off from buying coal 
until other districts had been supplied. To be 
sure, they would not have been able to command 
the tonnage they have secured, but what they 
did get would carry its fair profit without difficulty. 

In the early part of the fall, soon after the mines 
resumed producing, there was a quantity of low 
grade coal available. A considerable quantity of 
this low grade coal found its way to the Twin 
Cities,—bought because it was far from certain 
that better grades would be available in time. 
But this was not immediately needed, and some 
of it has not found a market yet, except at a con- 
siderable discount. Buyers are not taking hold 
for any grade of coal beyond limited amounts, 
and are seeking to force lower prices. 

The all-rail market is fairly well supplied in 
this district, although the mines have been handi- 
capped from lack of cars. There has been suffi- 
cient all-rail coal to meet the local needs without 
difficulty. And the weather has been mild enough 
so that there has been no great demand until 
lately. The first killing frost of the fall fell the 
second week of October, in the Twin Cities, and 
with it came a little rush at retail. But the weather 
moderated, and the retail demand did the same. 


W. R. Appleby, dean of the Minnesota Mines 
experiment station, is sending out considerable 
information on the use of peat in response to 
inquiries. They advise that farmers may easily 
obtain from peat fuel equal to air dried wood. 
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TRADE SLACK AT BUFFALO 


No Snap to Bituminous Demand, While 
Anthracite Receipts Are Light. 


The bituminous jobber is still sure that the car 
supply will soon give out so badly that it will be im- 
possible to keep the consumer in coal, but the con- 
sumer says he sees no such state of things and waits. 
He finds that he has brought the price down a few 
dollars by his way of handling the case, and thinks 
it will be a good plan to keep on in the same way. 
He has never been short of coal and is still offered 
much more coal than he needs. Why should be 
worry? 

It is a fact that in some sections cars are in better 
supply than they were, though it is not true every- 
where. It must be remembered that weather condi- 
tions are still of the best and the demand for coal to 
heat our large buildings has just set in. The operators 
are eager to get more cars, but if they could get a 
full amount they would at once proceed to put so 
much coal on the market that it would sell at less 
than $2 a ton. Of course, the operators know this, 
but they would not stop on that account. 

Coal men who have traveled through the bituminous 
districts of Pennsylvania find that the low prices 
have already driven out most of the wagon miners. 
As a rule even the larger operators do not feel very 
well satisfied with their earnings. The mines are not 
always in good running shape even now and the cost 
is high. 

It must be that the consumption of coal is heavy. 
Most branches of business are running at a good 
rate, and it is said ‘that the railroads are doing a 
record business. Probably not before spring will the 
car shortage come to an end. This means that the 
consumer must look out for storms and risk run- 
ning out of coal unless he stocks up now. Prices 
are surely low enough to make it pretty safe to buy 
coal enough to make sure of not running out. 


Soft Coal Consumers Not Worried. 


The larger consumers of bituminous still report 
their supplies as easy. They all make about the same 
report. One of them says: “We keep a fair supply 
on hand and buy when we find it running down. 
There is always coal enough and we do not feel at 
all disturbed about it. We do not intend to buy any 
more right away than at present. There seems to 
be no reason for laying in any more.” So it seems 
that all the scare talk from the shippers has small 
effect. 

Bituminous prices vary pretty widely, but a good 
average is $5 for Youghiogheny gas, $4.50 to $4.75 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 three-quarter, $4 to $4.50 
Allegheny Valley mine-run, and $3.25 for slack, add- 
ing $2.24 for Pittsburgh and $2.09 for Allegheny to 
cover freight. 

Hard coal is coming in very slowly. Distributors 
say that just now they are not beginning to get in 
enough to fill their emergency orders. The supply 
is not as large as it was and they are fairly dis- 
couraged. The demand is heavy and a cold snap 
would fairly create a panic, unless the supply increases. 

The new price of $9.25 laid on independent anthra- 
cite by the authorities has had this effect: All op- 
erators announce their price to be the regulation $9.25, 
but they have just sold out. Some will add that they 
can get some at $13 or so. 

Lake shipments for the week were 120,800 tons, of 
which 45,800 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
40,200 tons for Chicago, and 34,200 tons for Mil- 
waukee. ; 

Freight rates continue at 40 cents to Duluth, 50 
cents to Milwaukee, and 50 to 55 cents to Chicago. 





The S. J. Patterson Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
issued a handsomely prepared booklet dealing 
with its extensive operations in the Pocahontas 
region. A number of good illustrations of mining 


scenes and shipping facilities at tidewater and lake” 


ports are presented. 


The Walworth Coal & Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $10,000, is a, new corporation at Macedon, — 


Wayne County, N. Y. 








MASSACHUSETTS BUYS CO. 


«trade in the opening of the bids for approxi 


Western two. 
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Some Low Prices Quoted and Severa | 
Were Submitted. 7 
There was much interest manifested by the 
32,000 tons of bituminous coal for the varic 
institutions of Massachusetts which took pl 
the State House Monday noon. Fs 
Though more than 50 firms or individ 
out the specifications covering the bids, a 
bids fell short of that number. The real 
regards some of the institutions, were a fo 
conclusion, because of the proximity of cé 
coal receiving stations to the buyers bin 
A substantial percentage of the bids wer 
the basis of $8.50 on cars, Boston, submitt: 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. and $7.87 ou 
Providence, by the firm of Curran & Burton, 
E. Russell Norton made bids with a base pri 
$4.50 net ton mines and the Carbon Coal & 
Co. bid on the basis of $4.95 net ton mines, — 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., were the 
cessful bidders on 12,850 tons; Curran & Bt 
Inc., on 10,700 tons; E. Russell Norton, 3,040. 
Pratt Coal Co., 3,800 tons, and the Carbon, 
& Coke Co., 2,225 tons. 
The prices named were as of “cars at th 
stitution,” except in the instance of fuel fo 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble Mind 
Waverly, which was priced for delivery in bin 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., which spe 
b.t.u. of 14,850 and 5 per cent ash, wi 
successful bidder on the following: Boston 
chopathic Hospital, 500 tons at $9.50; B 
State Hospital, 3,850 tons at $9.50; Danvers, 
tons at $9.76; Gardner, 900 tons at $10.33; 
ton, 3,050 tons at $9.95, and Waverly, 1, 
at $9.75. od 
Curran & Burton, Inc., which specific 
b. t. u. and 7 per cent ash, was the lowe 
on the following: Foxborough, 
$9.07; Medfield, 2,850 tons at $9.07; Taunt 
tons at $8.82; Westborough, 3,050 tons a 
and Wrentham State School, 1,900 tons 
Pratt Coal Co., which specified 14,750 1 
and 6 per cent ash, was the lowest bidder 
two institutions in Worcester, totalling 3,8 
at $10.75. 
E. Russell Norton specified 14,850 b. t 
6 per cent ash, and was the lowest 
Northampton, 1,600 tons at $9.64; Par 
80 tons at $10.33; North Reading Sana 
400 tons at $9.63 and Rutland State Sanate 
960 tons at $9.82. 
Carbon, Coal & Coke Co., which named 
b. t. u. and 6.45 per cent ash, was tk 
bidder on 1,700 tons for the sanatorium a’ 
at $9.89 and 525 tons for the Westfield St 
torium at $9.76. ; a 












































P. R. R. Strengthening Coal 


In order to facilitate the handling of coa! 
Pennsylvania Railroad system orders 
issued for the shops at Altoona, Pa., to 


000 of this class of cars in service. : 

Substitution of the heavier trucks, it 
will increase the carrying capacity of th 
by 40 per cent, or an equivalent of 
tional cars. 


loaned 23 of its locomotives to other roa¢ 
Central Railroad of New Jersey receivec 
Baltimore and Ohio fifteen and the Lake 


Only 3% per cent of the Reading equif 
undergoing repairs, it is said. 


Some of the washery coal now coming 
is giving better satisfaction than exp 
runs low in ash, and while very dull it 
more heat units than oné would think. 
out this Fall, it, is selling fairly well. — 
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encumers Are Loath to Stock Up— 
Anthracite in Demand. 


softening which continued in the bituminous 
last week driving spot prices on cars 
down below the $9.00 mark, is not so 
evidence at the present writing, though 
has been no strengthening in quotations. 
; have been withholding from the market 
up to the present, and though there is a 

jJeal of day to day buying, some of it of a 
itous nature, consumers are loath to stock 






















































bids for the 32,000 odd tons of state in- 
coal which were made public on Monday 
week, gave a true indication of the figures 
| large distributors are willing to part 
eir product. The lowest prices which 
equivalent to $8.50 on cars Boston, are 
about a quarter of a dollar under what 
ermed the actual spot market in this port. 
rest which named that price has gen- 
een somewhat lower than other whole- 


present quotations of around $8.75 on 
stic for New River and Pocahontas Pool 
prices are down to a point where they can 
e comparison with a 12-months’ contract 
d there are several houses that feel that 
ime at least no further decline is logical. 
‘e many corporations that are comfort- 
plied with bituminous but there are others 
ch are pressing their regular shippers for 
d amounts due on contract. 


Pennsylvania Coals Ease Off. 


lvania coal has eased off the past week, 
grades particularly being offered at con- 
Pool 1 commands $5 and Pool 9 is 
4.50 and even $4.25. There seems to be 
table Pool No. 10 available and at least 
of a substantial amount was made this 
$3.25 net ton mines, a most unusually low 


s at Hampton Roads have been in the 
rhood of $7 gross ton f. o. b. piers the 
) days or so, though instances are known 
that price has been shaded 20 to 25 cents. 
cite is in steady demand, though the 
ther the last few days has had the effect 
ning interest somewhat. However, there 
little anthracite available and wholesale 
are not at all anxious to divulge the 
which retailers may get necessary ton- 
t is intimated that independent coal may 
inder $10. Others assert that they are 
ld ahead at satisfactory prices. 


Peddler Prices in New York. 


Learoyd, District Fuel Administrator for 
ew York and Long Island, has made the 
ruling regarding the prices that may be 
for domestic sizes of anthracite at the 
nd by peddlers: 

um of 70 cents per 100 pounds to the 
d consumer when sold at the dealer’s 
imum of 85 cents per 100 pounds when 
he cellar or peddler’s place of business; 
such coal is delivered to the consumer’s 
extra charge may be made by the ped- 
e regulations of this latter charge will 
need in a few days. 
Mnouncement says that “several of the 
coal dealers of the city have expressed a 
ss to sell coal to small users at their 
pockets at 65 cents per 100 pounds and 
me cash and carry plan used by the 
in connection with their regulated prices.” 


prices in the Connellsville region have 
harp slump this week, furnace going to 
and foundry to $11. Production in the 
as climbed back to 140,000 tons, only 
ns below the record for the week ending 
Ist, before the strike began. 


CARDIFF MARKET ACTIVE 


Prices Rising Under Heavy Demand from 
Canada and the Continent. 


Carpirr, Wales, Oct. 11—The Welsh market is 
again rising. The past week has witnessed a con- 
tinued demand from France and Italy, and with 
coaling depots and Canada receiving heavy de- 
liveries and new orders coming along on a good 
level, best grade collieries have become heavily 
booked ahead. 

Further Canadian business has been effected 
and inquiries from Germany are also circulating. 
“Generally a steady all-round improvement is seen 
in the demands from all directions with the ex- 
ception of the U. S., where nothing better than 
occasional single cargoes can be sold. 

The Turkish crisis has also had the effect of 
bringing in fresh demands for fuel supplies from 
the British Admiralty and some large orders have 
been secured from coaling depots. 

Best Admiralty collieries are very fully booked 
for October and in cases until into November, 
and with the sustained demand they show no 
desire to lower prices from the recent advanced 
level. Best Admiralty is ruling between 27/- and 
28/— and many collieries have no early coal to 
offer. Second grades are equally well booked 
up and are firm at the increased price of 26/- 
to 27/-. 

Monmouthshire coals, which were recently very 
weak, have become in better demand and large 
bookings have been made. Dry (low volatile) 
large keeps very strong and large shipments are 
being made to Canada and the Continent. 

Ordinary Cardiff large is in very poor demand 
and abundant supplies are available at 22/- to 24/-. 

All small coals are easy and the demand is very 
restricted. 


Cardiff Market Prices 


Large—(Steam)— PIO Be 
BesteAdmiralty < sac aneeledeen ess 5 27/- to 28/- 
Second eadmiiralivis «7:0 e.eeidan ec 26/—to 27/— 
Best Monmouthshires........... 24/6 to 25/6 
Other Monmouthshires.......... 24/- to 24/6 
Other Cardiff large and Eastern 

alleys Sante rile an iieelacrel aie curs 22/— to 24/- 
Inferion: Cardifilargve.. a... sae.. 22/—to 22/9 

Smalls— 

Beststeains araee cree elctinieta tae eat 15/—to 16/— 
Other Steamgee. sue oa. ah ckterete --e 13/—to 14/— 
Inferiors and low volatile steam 

Sina Guay, erred eh acon ake 10/—to 12/- 
Monmouthshires smalls......... 14/-to 14/6 
WashedwSiiallsy sa... aeantencent or 17/6 to 19/— 
Patent. Hitele aaoetsne sec cote os anes 26/—to 28/- 
Potndrya Cokes. ence ders s Sects 32/6 to 35/— 

Bituminous— 

NioszeRhouddatlargent. jo sis cae 21/6 to 22/9 
No; 2) Rbonddaj.smalls:y, sacs. s's 11/6 to 13/- 
Nemopmnondda, lancer. ae vens coe 26/— to 28/- 
No. 3 Rhondda smiths small..... 18/— to 20/- 
Anthracite— 
Bes Big Venslargves. ..-n<-- ae 55/- 
Secondsakor son rioats octet terse 47/6 to 50/- 
lifsngspcalcce iar Bic rcPaoioo rar McG 45/- 
Machine made Cobbles.......... 67/6 
Nitits ae ieee eee cettlcitchdec outa octere 70/- 
Bearish Saekeroth tte ol ohaitecrat stiles ore ates 45/— 
PGas (Raveena aicus Ses clan sas 22/6 
Dif See eee Naas tetas 3 6/6to 8/6 


B. & O. Embargoes Lake Coal. 


Fatrmont, Oct. 19—Yesterday the B. & O. Rail- 
road again clamped an embargo on lake coal ship- 
ments off the Monongah, Charleston and Cumber- 
land Divisions. 

The acute car shortage on Wednesday has helped 
some in retaining a market, otherwise there would be 
a serious break if all commercial coal were to be 
piled into the east, 

The Monongahela had its most serious car short- 
age Wednesday, when there was but an eight per 
cent run. Mines of Northern West Virginia loaded 
1,456 cars of coal on Wednesday. USHSD: 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS. 


Slump Will Not Be of Long Duration— 
Car Shortage Will Continue. 


The coal business through Hampton Roads has 
been passing an extremely dull period for the past 
two weeks. This slump, however, is regarded as 
spasmodic and with little prospect of long duration. 
Car supply at the mines during the past two weeks 
has been only about 40 per cent of normal according 
to coal shippers here. This car shortage is expected 
to continue during the winter, and the railroads are 
of the opinion that the supply will not be equal to 
the demand for many months to come, 

Transportation is no longer a problem of the coal 
trade, but the lack of demand is considered the prin- 
cipal cause of the slow movement at tidewater market. 
More coal is available for movement to tide than 
needed to meet the requirements of the present coast- 
wise movement. As a result of this slackening 
movement stocks of coal at tidewater piers this week 
are again above the 200,000 ton mark, 

During the latter part of September and the early 
part of this month several large steamers were taken 
off the coal trade and tied up here to await future 
developments in this trade. There are also quite a 
large number of the larger size barges now anchored 
here waiting for cargoes and the present vessel re- 
quirements are so limited that the piers are operating 
on an irregular basis depending on the arrival of 
steamers and barges which are making regular trips 
to Hampton Roads. 

Last week the dumpings showed a slight increase 
over the week before, which was one of the lowest 
records of weekly dumpings reached in the last six 
months. The figures compiled from all three piers 
show 238,145 tons dumped for the week ending 
October 13th, while the tonnage dumped during the 
previous week was only 216,475 tons, 12,438,572 tons 
has been dumped over all piers for the year to date, 
as compared with 12,837,837 tons dumped in the same 
period last year. 


Prepared Coal Demand Brisk. 


Buying has also been dull for several weeks past 
both in the tidewater and inland markets. Demand 
for prepared coals has been brisk from nearby points, 
but dealers are not willing to pay prices now quoted, 
and as a result, are holding out of the market. 
Prices at the piers have declined in consequence and 
have lost as much as $4 to $4.25 from the high mark 
to which they advanced during the height of the rush 
attendant upon the combined mine and rail strikes. 

Present prices of pool quality low volatile coals at 
piers range from $6.50 to $6.75 with the market ap- 
parently ruled by a figure about halfway between 
the two extremes. While pool quality coals of high 
volatile grades are being quoted around 25 cents 
higher than the low volatile grades. Even at these 
quotations coal is still well above the prices which 
were being quoted six months ago, but the drop from 
the strike period peak has been very pronounced. 
Owing to accumulation of stocks at tide and lack of 
demand it is quite probable that these prices will take 
another drop before the month is out, 

The apathy of buyers and the drop in price have 
been the most noticeable features of the market here 
during the past few weeks. The continued activity 
in the western trade has offered a strong contrast 
with the situation that has obtained here and else- 
where throughout the east. So heavy is the west- 
bound movement of coal that the railroads are having 
great difficulty in moving it. 

The steamer Commercial Pathfinder loaded this 
week at Sewalls Point piers a cargo of smithing 
coal of approximately 3,000 tons to be discharged at 
San Francisco, Excepting coal shipped by the navy, 
this is the first cargo of coal being shipped to the 
Pacific Coast in several months from Hampton Roads. 


R. R. Bunnell, president of the R. R. Bunnell 
Coal Co., Inc., of Springfield and Boston, spent 
the early part of the week in New York and 
Philadelphia, endeavoring to. make some of the 
anthracite operators see “light.” From a few re- 
marks he dropped, we judge his efforts were 
crowned with success. 
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Buffalo Notes. 


W. P. Smith is still spending most of his time in 
the anthracite mining district, near Scranton. It is 
reported that coal is very hard to get there at any 
price. 

Some of the city coal distributors are offering coke 
as a substitute for hard coal. They usually ask more 
for it than for coal, so that sales are mostly only to 
consumers who are out of coal. 


Visitors to the coal trade here this week include 
J. Wilson Henry, of East Brady, Pa., member of the 
firm of George E. Henry & Son. At present this 
interest holds no mines, but represents several others. 


Manager A. R. Stubbs and J. B. Roberts, of the 
Buffalo branch office of the J. P. Burton Coal Co. 
of Cleveland, have returned from an extended trip to 
New York. The office has been moved to 627 Marine 
Trust Building. 

The Commercial Oil & Supply Co., which was 
listed as a member of the coal trade of the city, an- 
nounces that at present the business will be confined 
chiefly to the Texas oil trade, but more time will be 
given to coal after a little. 

A. M. Williamson, coal administrator for Niagara 
Falls, has made a survey of the coal situation there 
and finds that in the year ending April 1, 1922, there 
had been 152,000 tons of anthracite delivered to con- 
sumers and only 22,000 tons since that time, or 14 per 
cent of the annual requirement. 





Seeing It Through. 
On some roads the shopmen’s strike has been 


practically terminated, and so far as the outside 


observer can tell very much on the men’s terms. 
When the old crowd marches back with flags 
flying and tells the foreman how matters are to 


be run in the future, there is not much doubt as 
to who won the strike. 

\s we said repeatedly during the summer, the 
assertions of the railroad presidents as to preser- 
vation of seniority rights and permanent work 
for new men would carry more weight if the result 
of other strikes had not proved the weakness of 
such assertions, and the redoubled emphasis by 
which the assertions were made in this case, 
coupled with the outcome on many roads, proves 
that all too often there is no reward for faithful 
workers standing by during industrial disturb- 
ances. 

The Lehigh Valley is one of the few roads that 
is fighting the matter out along proper lines and 


is making good headway. All mines on that 
road are getting a 100 per cent car supply, and 
motive power is available in ample amount to 
move all the business offered. 


New Agency for Steamship Fuel. 


The Steamship Fuel Corporation, 33 Rector street, 
New York, of which Sanders A. Wertheim, is presi- 
dent, has been appointed exclusive bunkering agents 


at New York and Philadelphia for coals produced 
by the mee Smokeless Coal Co., producers of high 
grade New River smokeless coals from the Winding 


Gulf district of West Virginia. 

The company has operations at Tams on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginia Rys.; Wyco on 
the Virginian, and Hotcoal on the C. & O. and Vir- 
ginian. They also operate the Covel Mine at Herdon, 
on the Virginian Ry. 


. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Changes. 


The positions of general superintendent, superin- 
tendent Middle and Pittsburgh Divisions, superin- 
tendent Rochester and Buffalo Divisions and 
superintendent of stations and transfers have been 
re-established; E. J. Devans has been appointed 
general superintendent, with office at DuBois, Pa.; 
A. B. White, superintendent of the Middle and 
Pittsburgh Divisions, office Punxsatawney, Pa.; 
M. G. McInerney, superintendent of the Rochester 
and Buffalo Divisions, office Rochester, N. Y.; F. H. 
Past, superintendent of stations and transfers, office 
DuBois, Pa.; all appointments effective October 
1, 1922. 
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Philadelphia Notes 


ao 


W. H. Parker, New Baltimore, Mich., called on 
the coal trade during the past week. 


S. Margolis, well known retailer, with yards in 
various sections of the city, recently suffered the loss 
of his touring car by theft. 


Wm. Lewis, of the Wm. Lewis Co., Atlantic City, 
is on a ten-day trip to Montreal, Can., and other 
points of interest in that vicinity. 


J. G. Hollister, representing Hollister & Cox, coal 
brokers of New Bern, N. C., was in the city on busi- 
ness relating to his firm recently. 


Due to the sale of the property at Ridge and 
Sedgeley avenues, the Wm. M. Lloyd Co. have 
removed their coal offices to 29th street and Sedgeley 
avenue, 


Harry Briest, manager of W. W. Chambers, 8th 
and Willow streets, spent a recent week end touring 
with Mrs. Briest to Stroudsburg, Pa., returning home 
via Delaware Water Gap. 

Wm. J. Jegen, of the Copen Gas Coal Co., New 
York, stopped off in the city to renew old 
acquaintances, following a trip to the mines of the 
company at Bower, W. Va. 

Harry Magee, proprietor of Magee Bros., Ontario 
and C streets, is spending many of these fine fall 
days helping to harvest the bountiful crops on his 
Bucks County farm in the vicinity of Doylestown, Pa. 

Wm. M. Hollenback, wholesale operator located 
in the Harrison Building, is busily engaged on 
Saturday afternoons during the fall officiating at 
college football games. Last Saturday he was an 
official in the contest between Princeton and Colgate 
at Princeton, N. J. 

H. H. Lineaweaver & Co., Inc. 215 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, have made the follow- 
ing additions to their sales force: E. A. Daniels, 
who will cover the South Jersey territory; John 
J. Bohr, whose headquarters will be in Lebanon, 
Pa., and Guy M. Baldwin, who will make his head- 
quarters at Williamsport, Pa. 

H. E. Strathman, of H. E. Strathman & Co, 
Lehigh and Kensington avenues, has been honored by 
being appointed a captain in the drive of the Phila- 
delphia Welfare Federation. This is the annual 
movement for the collection of funds for a combination 
of 124 charitable institutions, and it goes without 
saying that Mr. Strathman will ably hold up his 
end in this great work. 

Christian Bartle, retail coal dealer at 25th street 
and Sedgeley avenue, died suddenly on the 12th 
inst. While not in the best of health for several 
years past, his demise was a great shock to his many 
friends in the retail coal trade. He succeeded his 
father in business at the above point and had within 
the past year completed an up-to-date overhead pocket, 
making the yard one of the best in the vicinity. He 
is survived by a widow and two daughters. It is 
understood that the business will be continued by the 
family. 


Influences on Personnel. 


We are reminded that in addition to matters of 
population as affecting tonnage referred to in our 
article of August 19th relative to the limitations of 
the coal trade, the fact that certain places are known 
as trestle-towns has a detrimental effect on the 
standing of the retail dealers. In the case of those 
drawing tonnage from trestles, they are practically 
on the basis of peddlers. 

We must bear in mind that in such places the 
element of prestige is lacking to a large extent and 
the typical coal man does not have the opportunity 
to appear before the public as a responsible mer- 
chant, as he does notably in the case where coal is 
received in cargo lots or in those rail towns where 
the track facilities are such as to restrict the number 
of dealers and large yards and substantial tonnages 
give a character to the trade that is lacking in the 
cases where the business is split up between many 
small competing interests. 


iGoalaGe- 


Williams & Peters. 7.75 7.75 8.00 
Lehigh & W.B... 7.75 8.00 8.00 
RGA Ino tartare 7.90 8.10 820 
»Lehigh C. & N... 8.10 835 8.35 
Lehigh Valley.... 7.90 8.10 ° 8.15 
Del. & Hudson.. 815 815 815 














G. H. Robinnette, Moreland Coal Co, z : 
was in the region recently. | 
R. E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, 
is home from Van Lear, Ky. 
C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hute 
Coal Co., has returned from Cleveland. — 
Duncan Sinclair, of the New Central 
Fairmont, has returned from Pittsburgh, 


Scie Talbott, oan operator, has been in F 
burg, Pa. 


Harry C. Drum, of the Harry C. pall 


Co., Fairmont, is home from a business 
Pittsburgh. 1 
E. S. McCullough, labor commissioner, { 


West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
Pittsburgh this week. 


George S. Brackett, secretary of the Nort 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
returned from Cumberland, Md. 3 

C. E. Hutchinsor, vice-president of the Hutel 
Coal Co., Fairmont, has returned from a bt 
trip to New York City. He spent Monday 
Wheeling, W. Va. "1 

Information has been received here that the & 
before the coal, coke and ore committee in Pittsb 
on the application of the K. & M. to cancel. 
carry +sates on the Charleston Division, — ; 












































Dundon and Elkins, W. Va., has been pos 
thirty days. The hearing was originally Pp 
October 12th in Pittsburgh. 


The majority of the operators of Northe 
Virginia regret to learn that the Federal 
Cleveland did not grant the injunction asked 
the Cleveland & Western Coal Co. to pre 
B. & O. from using assigned cars for railr 
Recently the P. & L? E. Railroad bega 
assigned cars on the Monongahela Railway. 


The Northern West Virginia Coal 
Association held a meeting on Friday of la 
when the report of the recent session at 
was approved. C. H. Jenkins was au 
represent the association at the meeting i 
on November 14th. The car supply and 
car question were discussed in a general w 


Actual coal shipments out of Northern \ 
ginia last week aggregated 410,450 tons, 
18.950 tons over the previous week. Shipm 
the various divisions were as follows: 
Monongah, 181,700; Charleston, 22,100 t 
nellsville, 5,600 tons; Cumberland, 40,78 
Monongahela 68,450 tons; W. M.-B. & W. 
tons; W-B & H. R,, 30.150. 

Paseate of nae owned coal cars 
B. & O. Railroad at Lumberport, W. Va, 
to the belief that Henry Ford was securin 
Northern West Virginia. It is true that # 
70-ton hoppers of the Ford Motor Car 
through the region, but they were being s 
West Virginia Short Line of the B. & O. 
Junction and thence to Huntington, where 
O. moved the cars to the Ford mines in So 
West Virginia and Kentucky. The fact that 
agents were making inquiry about coal p 
weeks ago was responsible for the int 
matter. 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate 
i. Jl. wee’ Wie, eee $7.75 


Stove 
$8.00 


Company prices for steam sizes are as ( 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3.00; ‘ba 
$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.75. s 
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MMOND HEADS COMMISSION 





Rb in Engineer Selected as Chairman 
7 of Fact Finding Body. 


i: United States Coal Commission, created 
mgress to investigate and report the tacts 
ape of the coal industry, with recom- 
dations for possible legislation or Government 
tion, held its first meeting in Washington 
Wednesday and organized by electing John 

Hammond as chairman. The selection of 
fammond was understood to be at the sug- 
n of President Harding. Mr. Hammond 
conference with the President before the 
bers of the commission met. 

commission invited John L. Lewis, presi- 
of the United Mine Workers of America; 
ed M. Ogle, president of the National Coal 
lation, and S. D. Warriner, chairman of the 
ite operators’ policies committee, to at- 
informal conferences with it next week to 
e suggestions as to procedure. Each of the 
s was invited to appoint committees to co- 
e with the commission. 
embers attending the commission meeting 
‘at the White House later in the day and 
rred with President Harding. The Presi- 
. it is understood, told them that the work of 
ing into the coal industry was now in their 
“and that he hoped reports would be made 
on as possible. 
lowing the first meeting, the commission 
uunced that its sole object is to “endeavor to 
ll the essential facts touching the coal in- 
y to the end that practical measures may be 
id to insure a constant supply of this most 
sary commodity at as reasonable prices as 
sistent with fair wages and profits to those 
aged in the industry. The policy of the com- 
sion will be to invite and welcome every sug- 
jon and offer of assistance from the mine 
rs, operators, dealers and consumers of coal. 
\t the outset it is recognized that only with 





























| a of both the industry and the 
ic can the work of President Harding’s Coal 
mmission be made effective in bringing about 


st 


ot security and peace so_ sorely 
4? 


* 
To Meet Operators and Miners Next Week. 


n additional statement to the effect that 
ssrs. Lewis, Ogle and Warriner would confer 
t week, said: 
These gentlemen have been asked to appoint 
sulting committees to represent their interests 
h in conferring with the commission and by 
tions assisting it in finding the facts. Presi- 
Lewis and his associates have been asked to 
with the commission on Monday afternoon 
*clock and Messrs. Ogle and Warriner on 
y and Wednesday afternoons, respectively.” 
nvitation was received from Wilkes-Barre 
the commission to hold its first meeting in 
y, but this will scarcely be possible as the 
york of the commission will be to investigate 
bituminous industry, and Wilkes-Barre is the 
of the anthracite field. A preliminary re- 
the bituminous industry must be handed 
fore January 15th, but investigation will con- 
hereafter. 
he members of the commission were pres- 
Wednesday’s meeting except Dr. Edward 
ine. Besides Dr. Devine and Chairman 
ond the other members are former Vice 
ent Thomas R. Marshall, Judge Samuel 
hyler, Clark Howell, George Otis Smith and 
s P. Neill. 
commission has announced the appoint- 
f Edward Eyre Hunt, of Springfield, Ohio, 
3 secretary. 
® commission received replies from Messrs. 
and Warriner accepting the invitation for 
ferences next week and promising the fullest 
John L. Lewis indicated his accept- 
‘of the invitation to the U. M. W. organiza- 
d will arrange the attendance of represen- 
to speak for him. 
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Boston City in Coal Business. 


The announcement by Mayor Curley of Boston that 
the city would enter the retail game in order to pre- 
vent or minimize “profiteering” in fuel and would sell 
coke at cost to families throughout the city, was re- 
ceived with more or less indifference on the part of 
the coal trade. In a number of quarters, scepticism 
was expressed as to the feasibility of the scheme. 
When the energetic Mayor found out he couldn’t get 
anthracite, and was balked in his endeavor to get 
government vessels to carry the fuel he hoped to buy, 
he turned to coke. 


It was given out that he would buy 200,000 tons 
of that fuel from New Jersey, having at his disposal 
a fund of $250,000 voted him for that purpose by 
the city council. As far as can be ascertained there 
has been bought by the city 2,000 tons of coke that 
is said to be Alabama coke, part of which is stored 
at the City Fuel Co.’s yards at East Boston and the 
balance at the Metropolitan Coal Co. yard at Chelsea. 
Mayor Curley has announced that 20 prisoners from 
Deer Island will begin bagging the coke at once for 
distribution from 10 stations throughout the city. 


In trade quarters where the Mayor’s move is dis- 
cussed at all, it is regarded as purely a political one 
and belief expressed that it will fall through. As 
one coal man put it, “The last time the city went 
into the business of selling fuel, it lost $35,000.” 


If the coke purchased by the Mayor is foundry 
coke, a belief held by quite a few in the coal trade, 
there is a grave possibility that the municipality will 
be unable to dispose of the bulk of the coke on its 
hands. Foundry coke will not burn in a stove or 
grate without forced or heavy draft and is imprac- 
ticable for householders. Whether the Mayor can 
“set away” with this new venture is not deter- 
minable at present, but signs point to disillusionment 
for somebody. 


New England Industries Have Fuel. 


SAWARD’S JOURNAL is endeavoring to ascertain the 
position of various industries with respect to their 
fuel supplies so as to picture the exact situation at 
a time when there is much confusion and doubt re- 
garding the country’s surplus stocks of bituminous. 


The following data regarding New England con- 
cerns are submitted: 


Boston Elevated Railway at the present time has 
a two months’ supply of soft coal on hand. The com- 
pany has contracts at favorable figures under the 
present spot market and does not intend to increase 
the surplus now in its yards. The Elevated was able 
a short time ago to avail itself of the opportunity of 
procuring some relatively cheap English coal. 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston 
is in excellent position as to fuel reserves, having a 
three months’ stock on hand. This is about its nor- 
mal fuel supply and the company expects to be able 
to keep that much ahead. It is receiving coal at 
about the same rate as current consumption and its 
fuel department expresses no anxiety whatever as to 
future requirements. 

The United Shoe Machinery Co. has in the neigh- 
borhood of one month’s supply of bituminous on hand, 
which is under its normal reserves. The reason for 
the depletion of its coal stocks is the slowing down 
of delivery of late, due to poor car supply and con- 
gestion on the railroads. The company at present is 
getting all its fuel by rail. It is expecting a freer 
flow of fuel in the near future. 


Loading of 41,201 cars of bituminous on October 
16th was the highest since December 20, 1920, when 
42,004 cars were loaded, according to thes Gar: 
service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. On the other hand, shipments of anthra- 
cite fell off, only 5,951 cars being loaded with 
this fuel, a decrease of 329 cars compared with 
last Saturday’s high mark. 


A promise is held out for shipping hard coal 
to the Northwest all-rail, to supplement the small 
quantities coming by lake. It has been promised 
to divert a considerable tonnage in this manner. 





COAL COMMISSION’S TASK 





One View of the Job Which Confronts New 
Fact Finding Body. 


The following comment on the task facing the new 
federal fact-finding commission appeared in a recent 
issue of the Philadelphia Ledger: 

“In its largest, simplest terms, the problem before 
the coal commission is to help determine whether the 
coal business is to remain a private industry or 
whether it is to be conducted by the Government. The 
union miners are trying to force the Government into 
the mining and distribution of coal. The mine owners 
and operators and the Government are resisting the 
pressure. 

“It may be said with some assurance that the mem- 
bers of the coal commission, or, at least, a majority 
of them, are opposed to the nationalization of the 
mines. 

‘First, the commission must get facts; this, it recog- 
nizes as a first duty. Some of the members are fact 
finders in industrial and economic situations, notably 
Neill, Smith and Devine. They must find out, if they 
can, what it costs to mine coal, what it costs to dis- 
tribute the product, what is the profit, who gets it, 
whether the miner gets an adequate share; the whole 
fundamental economic basis of the coal trade. That 
is one part of its job and the first to be taken up. 

“When the Federal Trade Commission tried to 
search out some of these facts, the coal operators got 
a court injunction and prevented the effort. It is not 
probable that they will try to put any obstacles in the 
way of the President’s commission. If they are well 
advised they will open every secret and process of 
their business to the commission, and eventually to 
the public through the commission’s findings. When 
the basic facts as they affect the miner and the op- 
erator are discovered and set forth (and this has 
never been done by any impartial body), the com- 
mission must lay its finger on the radical and appar- 
ently inherent defect in the coal trade that needs to 
be overcome. 


One Crisis After Another. 


“Tt must say why the industry proceeds so regularly 
from crisis to crisis, why strikes are always threaten- 
ing or in effect, why the miners and the operators do 
not get on together, why the whole industry is con- 
ducted in an atmosphere and on terms of warfare, 
why the miners are always inflamed and angry and 
dissatisfied. 

“The operators must be called upon to explain the 
tremendous waste and strangling cost of getting coal 
away from the pitheads and laying it down in the bin 
of the ultimate consumer, the familiar wastes of dis- 
tribution and the stupidities of coal marketing. In 
point of fact, coal is not marketed in this country in 
the sense that other commodities are distributed. It 
is hawked and peddled and grabbed for, but it is not 
merchandised as bananas, soap, collars, textiles, shoes 
and other necessities are sold. The coal business 
needs a selling organization, a sales plan and sales 
brains such as other great national industries have 
had to find. 

“Ft is encouraging to find not only among members 
of the President’s commission, but among enlightened 
coal operators, an acceptance of these aspects of the 
coal industry as set forth in the Public Ledger through 
the last nine months. Credit is not claimed for any 
discovery. The defects and shortcomings were there, 
plain to any disinterested observer who studied the 
conditions, who visited the coal fields, and who in- 
formed himself about methods of selling and distribu- 
tion. 

“Tf the coal commission, having this clear picture in 
its mind, as it meets to organize, will live up to its 
opportunities—if it does not waste time in hearings 
and listening to inflamed orators with private, selfish 
ends to gain, it can render a memorable service not 
only to the public, but to the men in the industry, both 
miners and operators. It has only to be courageous 
and impartial.” ; 


It is reported that some one landed a cargo of 
Southern coal at one of the Sound ports recently 
which was put onto the cars at around $5.25 per 
gross ton. Wonder who took up the slack? 
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EXAMINING DEALERS’ BOOKS 


New York Administrator Engages Audit 
Company to Do the Work 


The Audit Co. of America has been engaged 
by State Fuel Administrator ,Woodin to examine 
the books of retail coal dealers throughout New 
York State. Accountants employed by the com- 
pany began this work early in the present. week, 
the records of the Greater. New York: dealers be- 
ing inspected first. 

The auditors will seek. to ascertain from the 
books of the dealers where coal is obtained and 
how much it costs. They will also endeavor to 
find out what the public is being charged and 
whether there have been any infractions of the 
rule limiting deliveries to a month’s supply. 

A statement from the Administrator’s office 
gives this explanation of the decision to have the 
dealers’ books examined: 

“This measure is necessary as much for the pro- 
tection of fair dealing merchants as it is for the 
consumer, and has been asked for by certain retail 
dealers in order that unfair dealers, who juggle 
accounts to cover up overcharges, may be appre- 
hended and exposed. 

“There is no reflection upon any dealer visited 
by these auditors any more than there is in a 
visit by national bank examiners. In both cases 
the great majority who are honest and square 
have the advantage of public confidence and a 
clean bill of health, while the men who are not 
playing the game squarely will eventually be con- 
victed by their own books. 

“These investigations are to be directly under 
Mr. Woodin and entirely independent of those 
instigated by individual complaints from con- 
sumers who feel that they are being gouged. The 
administration urges that consumers continue to 
write their troubles to their district administra- 
tors.” 


Poor Return for Support. 


Coal men are frequently solicited to join cham- 
bers of commerce and their membership fees are 
gladly received. But how often does the chamber 
of commerce of the average town outside the coal 
fields do aught for the coal man? The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has collected 
thousands of dollars from the coal trade, and yet 
has taken it upon itself to urge a boycott of the 
coal people, sending out word, directly or through 
member organizations, to refrain from purchas- 
ing coal until the price is broken. 

Was ever any other industry attacked in this 
manner? We think not. As a result, a buyers’ 
strike has now been in progress for several weeks, 
and in due time will react severely upon the pur- 
chasers of coal. 

With railroad equipment, particularly motive 
power, in such shape as it is at the present time, 
it is likely that the most serious situation will de- 
velop about the middle of November, as we have 
heretofore stated, and then perhaps these local or- 
ganizations will wish that they had at least per- 
mitted business to take its usual course and not 
intervened to the supposed detriment of the coal 
man. 

Certainly they have reckoned without thir host, 
for one coal man tells us that he expects to see 
soft coal sell for three to five dollars a ton above 
present levels before the end of the year, as the 
result of a scramble for tonnage next month. 


M. & W. Plans New Construction. 


The Morgantown & Wheeling Railroad Co. has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to build a fourteen mile stretch of 
railroad between Waynesburg, Pa., and Blackville, 
on the West Virginia- Pennsylvania state line. 
With this line, and by acquiring other short lines, 
the Morgantown & Wheeling would put into op- 
eration a complete route between Waynesburg 
and Morgantown, W. Va. 

The new connectin link will open up a rich 
undeveloped coal field, 
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SITUATION MISUNDERSTOOD 


Mr. Hoover Falls Into Common Error in 
_ Discussing Over-Capacity. 


In discussing the coal situation, Mr. Hoover 
says: 

“There are 8,000 bituminous mines with an 

annual capacity of 850,000,000 tons, 300,000,000 
capacity beyond our national needs. The over- 
capacity in the industry results not in the perma- 
nent closing of some mines but in the operation 
of all of them more or less intermittently. Thus 
the working personnel is held attached to each 
mine in daily hopes of employment. 
‘ “Tn the best year of their history the bituminous 
mines operated an average of only 249 days in 
the year, out of a possible 308, whereas in most 
years the average is about 210, as against about 
295 days in England and over 300 days in Ger- 
many. 

“Tf we subtract the mines which are operating 
regularly for certain metallurgical and railway 
supplies, we find that the situation is even worse, 
for the remainder of the bituminous mines are 
probably operating an average of less than 180 
days or over 120 days lost time out of the year.” 

The above comment, in line with certain other 
material of similar tone, permits a few lines in 
opposition. 

For one thing, it can be said that the coal 
business is not seasonal. The railroad and lake 
tonnages constitute a governing factor and the 
result is that investigation shows slightly more 
bituminous coal. produced in the summer half of 
the year than in the winter half. 


One. Cause of Over-Development. 


The over-development that is referred to is 
in part a reaction from the Sherman Law. The 
people express themselves as strongly opposed 
to monopoly, and now pay the cost of their 
decision in too much freedom of action. 

There was much less talk of over-development 
when the railroads had the right to decide if new 
mine side-tracks were needed. The extent of the 
country and the variety of its coal measures lead 
to varying conditions, resulting in high-cost and 
low-cost mines. The high-cost mines cannot oper- 
ate when the market is low, but all producing 
properties are needed when conditions are tight 
and under such circumstances the market would 
go higher were it not for the reserve facilities 
which are brought into play, consisting largely of 
high-cost mines not operated in quiet times. 

The men are not necessarily idle when a mine 
reports a shutdown. When high-cost mines start 
up, a certain shifting class leave the low-cost 
mines that have taken care of them during the 
dull period. There is also much other employ- 
ment availed of by coal miners, industrially or 
agriculturally. The recent strikes have shown 
how many are able to take care of themselves 
fairly well even when the mines are not working. 

The storage of coal is recommended as an equal- 
izing factor, but it can be said that the difficulty 
of storing American bituminous coal is greater 
than the storage of British coal, because of the 
greater softness of our material if nothing else. 

The absence of foreign demand is another fea- 
ture tending to cause inequality in production. 
There is not the safety valve arrangement which 
permits a slow demand at home to be eased along 
by a strong demand abroad. 


Various articles and statements appearing under 
his name indicate that Mr. Hoover does not meas- 
ure up to the expectations of some of his friends, 
and we see the difficulty of a man who has done 
well in one position adjusting himself advantage- 
ously to the requirements of another. In this 
particular case, his reputation was made under 
war-time conditions, when, on this side of the 
world at least, he had everything his own way. 
It is more difficult to work under peace conditions 
and under the restrictions of peace- -time sei and 
methods of business procedure. 

































































SEILER COAL CO. EXPAN 


Takes Over Agency of Pine Hill « and | 
Hill Anthracite. i 


The Seiler ‘Coal Co., Inc., have secured 
agency for the production of the Pine Hil f 
Co.’s anthracite coal, mined at Minersville 

The Pine Hill Coal Co. have just recent 
bined their properties with the Oak 
Co., giving them an annual prodaea@ 
neighborhood of 800,000 tons. . 

In addition to this tonnage, ihe Seiler ‘Ce oal 
are also the sales agents for the Schuylkill 
Coal Co.’s Progressive Red Ash Coal; a 
Robertson Coal Co.’s washery product, 
a very high class washery coal produce 
sizes from stove to barley and located ir 
Scranton district. 
- The Seiler Coal Co., in addition to the c 
control through agencies, handle a consider 
tonnage of anthracite coal, besides high | 
bituminous coals. 


The officers of the Seiler Coal Co., Inc., are 
W. Seiler, president; Clarence B. Sturge: | 





president, and H. E. Holste, treasurer, ; 
The officers are located at 90 West Street, 
York City. 


Coke Output in September. : 


Freer movement of coal permitted a par 
covery in the output of by-product coke 
the month of September. The total prod 
was 2,244,000 net tons, an increase over 
of 450,000 tons. In spite of the increase, 
put was 336,000 tons short of last June, w 
maximum for the present year was reached. 

The ovens operated during nes 
per cent of capacity. Of the 71 plants 
reported active and 14 idle. 

Production of beehive coke also increa 
ing from 539,000 to 606,000 tons. In the 
ville district, however, the presént outpu 
one-third of the 1920 average. 

Total production of all coke was. thus ; 
tons, an increase of 35 per cent over the 
for 1921, but a decrease of 34 per cent wh 
pared with 1920. 

The quantity of coal consumed in © th 
facture of coke during September was | 
mately 4,179,000 tons, of which 3,223, 00 
were used in by- product ovens and 956, ul 
hive ovens. These figures indicate that tl 
consumption for coke manufacture is mid 
1919. In comparison with the active ye 
present consumption shows a sharp de 


7 
C. S. Allen Makes New Connection 
Charles S. Allen, formerly secretary 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New 
has been engaged by the receivers of tf! 
water Coal Exchange, Inc. (new ex 
take up with the debtor and creditor me 
matter of settling the outstanding 
credits, with a view to winding up tha 
the exchange’s affairs in such a way as 
the expense and delay of litigation. _ 
Mr. Allen, in association with K. ( 
of the firm of Baker & Baker, has alse 
gaged by the receivers to present to the 
Commerce Commission the matter of a 
remission of demurrage charges, amo 
about $990,000, which have been a 
against members of the exchange. 
For the time being Mr. Allen is 
headquarters at the office of the Tidew 
Exchange, Inc., in the Grand Centr 
telephone, Vanderbilt 6363. a 


The special master having in charge 
ceivership of the Beccaria Coal & Coke. 
notice to creditors that the fund for distribut 
is not sufficient to cover the Federal taxes, V 
are entitled to preference. — { 









following reports are from representative 
n the cities named: 

} Waterbury, Conn. 

s think that the plan of distribution as out- 
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far as we are able to observe the tonnage 
ng apportioned fairly and spread out over a 
large territory. 
whole, the city has not been receiving coal 
but we have reason to believe that in the 
ature considerable additional tonnage will 
pped by some of the initial interests who 
gated to this point. 
le are not worked up to the point where 
e buying substitutes for anthracite freely, 
e have not as yet received a single order 
substitute, nor are we encouraging people 
substitutes at this time for domestic con- 
tion. 
ere there are janitors or apartments and the 
it is requested by the Fuel Administration to 
sh bituminous coal or anthracite smaller than 


local price for anthracite domestic sizes has 

fixed at $17.50, and public opinion indicates 

general expectation was that coal would 
much higher than the price named. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Fuel Administrator of Connecticut has au- 
zed the dealers to charge not to exceed one 
more than last year’s prices, except in such 
s dealers having all independent coal, when, 
roper presentation of their case showing 
sts, etc., he allows them to sell at a higher 
Some of the dealers are doing this, but 
cent of the coal is being sold at $16 for 
tove and chestnut, and $15 or less for pea 
where delivered in bags. Coal dumped on 
idewalk is at correspondingly less prices. 
public seems to regard these prices as very 
yarticularly after the Fuel Administrator had 
ved of them. In fact, many consumers had 
d that coal would sell for $20 per ton. 
here is practically no coke in this market. The 
have not felt the need of coal sufficiently 
uce them to take bituminous coal. All the 
are insisting that consumers take a pro- 
m of pea coal with the prepared sizes, and 
the dealers are also insisting upon a small 
age of buckwheat. 

the dealers in this vicinity have had some 
d are distributing it in accordance with 
dministrator’s request, which is not that 
than two tons be delivered to any one cus- 
and no anthracite. to apartment houses, 
public buildings, etc. ' 

of the apartment houses have a few tons 
acite either left over from last year or de- 
d to them very early in the season, and as 
ve not yet started their fires, have re- 
from buying bituminous coal. 

coal is being offered by several dealers. 
e public consider it anthracite coal, it is 
Admiralty coal, i..e., about 15 per cent 
It is probably a better fuel than most of 
erican bituminous in that it does not coke 


ook for a real shortage of domestic sizes 
as the weather grows colder, and believe 
public will be obliged to take bituminous 
11 the dealers are endeavoring to accumu- 
stock of this grade against the time of need. 


New Britain, Conn. 


have bought a considerable. quantity et 
ticed coal, believing that people would pre- 


- Conditions as Seen by the Retailers 





Dealers in Various Cities Tell What Luck They Are Having in Getting Coal and 
_--—s- Giving Domestic Users Something to Start the Winter With. 


substitute for coal. 
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fer to pay a premium on anthracite rather than 
use substitutes. Our experience in previous 
shortages has convinced us that people will not 
use these if they can possibly avoid it. 


There seems to be coal on the market if we 
are willing to pay the price. The public is object- 
ing to paying a high price, so that we do not know 
what to do for the future. 

It seems to be a question of getting coal at a 
high price or having a low price and no coal. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Although this city was quite short of fuel when 
the mines resumed work, we have been successful 
in securing a fair supply of various sizes. 


The governor has appointed a Fuel Commission 
for this State, of which Leon Walker is chairman 
and Robert D. Kemp, anthracite distributor. We 
are working along with them, not giving anyone 
more than 30 days’ supply. All orders are 
checked up by the Fuel Commission before de- 
livery is made, and we find that in numerous cases 
orders have been placed with a number of differ- 
ent dealers. In cases of this kind they are all 
cancelled with the exception of one. This, of 
course, prohibits the hoarding of fuel. 


We sell on a net ton basis and our prices are 
as follows: 


Egg, stove and nut, $14.25 per 2,000 pounds; 
pea coal, $11.50. 


A discount of 50 cents per 2,000 ton is allowed 
for cash within 10 days. Of course, these terms 
only apply to those whose credit is good, all 
others pay cash. Where coal is carried in we 
make an extra charge of 35 cents per 2,000 pounds. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


We feel that we have been particularly fortunate 
in securing a very good supply of the domestic 
anthracite sizes since the mines resumed work. 
We are making deliveries in small quantities to 
each householder, in order to try and reach all 
with some coal before the cold weather sets in. 
Our policy will be to follow up the unfilled orders 
and repeat deliveries until they are entirely filled. 

In this vicinity a great deal of coke has been 
purchased during the summer months, from the 
Koppers Coke Co., their fuel being a very good 
However, the demand is very 
urgent for the domestic sizes of coal and will 
naturaliy remain so throughout the coming 
winter. 

The householder in this community has not been 
urged to burn bituminous coal as a substitute. 
This community has always been particularly 
fortunate in securing more domestic sizes, in 
proportion, than probably any other community 
of its kind. During past disturbances at the mines, 
the public have always been taken care of with 
anthracite sizes, and they do not seem to be un- 
duly alarmed about receiving coal again this year. 

We feel that consumers are pretty well satisfied 
with the prices we are charging, namely $13 per 
ton, sidewalk delivery, for egg, stove and nut 
coal, with an additional charge for storing coal if 
any laor is required. 


Utica, N. Y. 


“The market is very quiet here at present, as the 
buyers are playing their usual ‘watchful waiting’ 
game, expecting the price of coal will come down, 
but not realizing that winter is near at hand 
and that the car supply will probably be worse 
this year than in any previous year. They prob- 
ably will wake up, as usual, when the price ad- 
vances a couple of dollars a ton, and then of 
course, the coal man is placed in the same class 
as ‘Lefty Louis’ and ‘Gyp the Blood.’” 
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Trenton, N. J. 


In the absence of detailed and accurate in- 
formation, the city of Trenton is getting only 
about 60 per cent of its normal supply of anthra- 
cite. The dealers are reporting that they are 
working a little more than half of their usual 
equipment at this season of the year. This means 
that when the cold weather comes there will be a 
considerable shortage, as the dealers are deliver- 
ing the coal received almost as fast as it flows 
out of the bottom of the car, and a resort to sub- 
stitutes is inevitable. The dealers generally have 
a supply of prepared bituminous, coke and 
briquettes on hand, although the public will not 
buy these substitutes now, preferring to wait even 
to the taking of pea coal in preference to any 
substitutes. 

There seems to be no criticism of the price 
whatever. 


Washington, D. C. 


Anthracite is in extremely short supply, with 
a very large demand existing. 

We are now endeavoring to work up figures 
which will show the percentage of people with 
coal in their cellars and the percentage of those 
who have no coal on hand. 

Despite the above situation, the public seems 
disinclined to purchase at this time substitutes for 
anthracite, although the dealers are heavily stock- 
ing soft coal, believing that when cold weather 
comes it will be readily bought. 

In regard to prices, would state that we have 
had no complaints or criticisms as yet and do not 
believe we will have, as our prices have all been 
approved by the Public Utilities Commission, 
which Commission has undertaken the control of 
the distribution of coal in Washington. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We.,have had some difficulty in getting coal this 
summer, but so far have managed to keep enough 
eastern coal on hand to supply the trade, and in 
fact all we could sell. 

Western coal has not come into this market to 
any great extent and probably will not now, for 
shipments seem to be loosening up and if the 
weather should stay warm for another two or 
three weeks, practically all dealers will be well 
supplied with eastern coal. 

Anthracite is just beginning to arrive, but prac- 
tically all the anthracite trade has had a load or 
two of coke, which will start the winter for them, 
and after that they can probably be given anthra- 
cite as fast as they actually need it. 

The smaller users have not bought as yet, but 
on account of price of coke they will probably 
have to substitute soft coal, especially in view 
of the fact that Pocahontas prepared sizes are 
very scarce in this territory. 

At the present time everyone is waiting for 
Henry Ford’s cheap coal to arrive and they all 
feel that the price is too high. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


While we are receiving a fair amount of coal, 
the demand is far in excess of the supply. All 
our customers are anxious to secure a proportion 
of their needs, but there is no tendency towards 
a coal panic and it is the general impression of 
the buying public that their present needs will 
be ‘satisfied. 

Our people here are very reluctant to use bitumi- 
nous coal, and while considerable coke has been 
sold we feel that just as soon as they can obtain 
an adequate supply of anthracite they will favor 
this coal. 

There is no complaint in reference to prices, 
and while during the early spring months the 
general public felt that they were entitled to a 
lower price, they now feel that under present 
circumstances the prevailing price is satisfactory. 





C. P. White, federal fuel distributor for the 
Northwest, urges consumers to lay in coal at 
once, in order to get as much of a delivery 
promptly as possible. He anticipates not to ex- 
ceed 50 to 60 per cent of a normal supply of 
coal at best. 
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SMOKELESS PRICE AGREEMENT 


Southern West Virginia Operators to Sell 
Domestic Coal at $6. 


Coal operators in the smokeless field of West 
Virginia have agreed with C. E. Spens, Federal 
Fuel Distributor, not to exceed a maximum price, 
f. o. b. mines, of $6 a ton on the prepared sizes 
of coal for domestic use, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Spens last Monday. 

The operators affected by the agreement have 
mines in the Pocahontas, New River, Tug 
River and Winding Gulf districts. The estimated 
total production of these districts is 36,000,000 
tons per annum. ‘The operators present in the 
conference with Mr. Spens represented approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the commercial production. 

“The maximum price f. 0. b. mines on pre- 
pared sizes for household use that was observed 
by the operators through co-operation with Fed- 
eral and state authorities, prior to the cessation 
of the miners’ strike, and at a time when the 
car supply in the smokeless field practically 
equalled the demand, was $5.13 per ton including 


sales agency commission,” said Mr. Spens. 


Covers Wage Advance. 

“With the settlement of the miners’ strike in 
union coal districts, the operators in the ‘smoke- 
less field’ found it necessary to advance the wages 
in their mines materially, resulting in an estimated 
increased cost of production of the prepared 
sizes, of approximately $1 aton. In addition, with 
the ending of the strike, the car supply com- 
menced to diminish, until today the car supply 
in the ‘smokeless field’ is appreciably below cur- 
rent requirements and quite below the supply 
available at the time the former price was estab- 
lished. 

“The demand for ‘smokeless’ coal is very great, 
and since the termination of the miners’ strike, 
at which time this understanding ,as to prices 
cancelled, f. 0. b. prices at the mines on 
domestic coals have ranged as high as $8.75 per 
ton plus 8 per cent sales agency’s commission, or 

total of $9.45 per ton. These operators, how- 
ever, indicated a willingness not to exceed a maxi- 
mum price f. o. b. mines, of $6 a ton on the pre- 
pared sizes of coal for domestic use, this price 
also to include the sales agency’s commission. 

“While the entire production of the ‘smokeless 
field’ was not represented at the conference, we 


Was 


have been assured that the action taken by the 
very large majority will undoubtedly be followed 
by the remaining interests.” 





World Production of Coal. 
Ao spite of the great strikes in the United 
ites the world’s production of coal in the first 
halt of 1922 was greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1921. The total output in the six 
months January to June, 1922, according to re- 
ports collected by the United States Geological 
Survey, was approximately 568,600,000 metric tons. 

Conmnieae for twelve months, this rate of out- 
put would yield a total of 1,137,000,000 tons. 
Settlement of the strikes in this country insures 
that world output in the second half of the year 
will be greater than the first, but even so, it seems 
unlikely that the total for 1922 will much exceed 
1,180,000,000 tons. This is an increase over 1921, 
but a decrease of nearly 140,000,000 tons from 
1920. 

No other fact indicates more clearly the world- 
wide industrial depression of the past year and 
a half. In comparison with the last year before 
the European War, the present year shows a de- 
crease of 12 per cent, and this in spite of the fact 
that in pre-war years the world consumption of 
coal was increasing at the rate of 38,000,000 tons 
a year. 

Comparison of the figures for the first half of 
1922 with those for the corresponding period of 
1921 shows an increase for most of the countries 
of Europe. The increase was greatest, of course, 
in the British Isles where the mines were closed 
by a strike, in April, May and June of last year. 


SENSATIONALISM OVERDONE 


Crepe Hangers Come and They Go but the 
Republic Still Lives. 


Bro. Cushing in a recent article declares there 
is danger of the country being turned into an 
empire. He feels that, by reason of innovations 
made by the government, the days of the republic 
are near an end. Bro. Parsons in his articles for 
one of the great popular magazines often tells of 
impending evil. 

But, after all, are there not many lines of busi- 
ness that run along practically without change? 
Probably the retail coal dealer, particularly one 
handling some of the standard side-lines so often 
associated with coal, fares as well as any in the 
business community, for the people must have 
fuel to cook their food and keep them warm. 

There are also many lines of business associ- 
ated with the food supply, with the manufacture 
and sale of clothing, and enterprises almost with- 
out number in various other lines of business, that 
cater to personal wants, which have strong assur- 
ance of permanency. Such people do business 
whether a Democratic or Republican administra- 
tion is installed in Washington, and they need 
have little worry over future forms of government, 
or with respect to the international problems of a 
political or economic nature, such as fill so, many 
columns of the publications supposedly devoted 
to the higher thought. 


Bulk of People Don’t Worry. 


This circumstance, we think, adds one element 
of strength to the popular and more or less sen- 
sational publications that, as the saying goes, give 
the people what they want. If we seem a bit slow 
to enlarge upon some of the threatening perils 
worked up in good form by other authors, per- 
haps it may be in order to mention that having 
ready access to a printing press we do not have 
to be sensational in order to secure a sale for our 
stories. We can get space for what we wish to 
print without consultation or solicitation. 

This being the case, we are perhaps inclined to 
view matters rather calmly and believe that the 
business affairs in which most of our friends are 
interested will run along just about the same 
whether the Turks are on the east or west side 
of the Bosphorus, or on both sides. 

After all, many of the changes that are widely 
heralded are so hedged about, in reality, with 
checks and balances—the element of experience 
and force of habit prevail to such a degree—that 
changes are not remarkable. 

Take the matter of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
That was heralded as a means of ending the 
domination of Wall Street. The system has had 
many good results, but the financial center of the 
country is on the same corner as it was 20 years 
ago or 40 years ago, and it is no easier for un- 
worthy enterprises to draw on the resources of 
the banks than it was when control was more of 
a personal factor than it is today. 

And the difference in personality is not so great 
as some people surmise. Those who proved 
themselves wise and shrewd in the past are still 
consulted on matters today. 

So one might continue in writing of other prop- 
ositions of public concern which are agitated as 
subjects of paramount interest and yet, when all 
is said and done, do not vary the customary course 
of events to any great extent. 


M. D.’s Prescribing Coal. 


Chicago physicians have found a new use for 
their prescription blanks, according to a. retail 
dealer of that city, who exhibited a large batch 
of vari-colored slips, all urging that certain con- 
sumers, because of illness or other emergencies, 
be preferred in coal distribution. 

“This avalanche of* doctors’ prescriptions for 
fuel is a novelty and we do not know just how to 
regard it,” said the dealer. ‘However, the pre- 
sumption in each instance must be that the case 
is one demanding special consideration.” 


5; 
JULY FUEL EXPORTS — 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous | 
coke and briquettes to various countries and 
customs districts during July were: i 

ANTHRACITE.—Canada, Maritime Provin 
228; Quebec and Ontario, 12,687; Prairie Pr 
inces, 2,160; Guatemala, 35; Nicaragua, 89; 
1,013; Newfoundland and Labrador, 440; 
British West Indies, 40; Cuba, 2; Venezue 
French Oceania, 2; total, 16,698 gross tons. 


BITUMINOUS.Italy, 7,476; Canada, M: 
time Provinces, 2,200; Quebec and Ontario, 2: 
051; Prairie Provinces, 3,661; British Colun 
and Yukon, 91; British Honduras, 1; Hondu 
176; Panama, 7,025; Greenland, 200; Mexico, 
415; Bermuda, 1,937; Jamaica, 804; Other Brit 
West Indies, 75; Cuba, 22,500; Dominican | 
public, 125; French West Indies, 5,138; Argent: 
7,576; Brazil, 12,544; Ecuador, 1,014; Peru, 3,2 
Venezuela 6; total, 366,287 gross tons. : 

COKE.—France, 503; Netherlands, 1,728; E 
land, 200; Scotland, 708; Canada, Maritime Pr 
inces, 400; Quebec and Ontario, 20,029; Pra 
Provinces, 1,255; British Columbia and, Yuk 
60; British Hontece! 2; Guatemala, 5; "Mex 
87; Other British West Indies, 10; Cuba, 
Colombia, 10; Ecuador, 2; Peru, 2,612; i 
Oceania, 5; total, 27,686 gross tons. 


BRIQUETTES.—Canada, Prairie pai 
90; British Columbia and Yukon, 28; total, 
gross tons. 

7 By Customs Districts. i 


ANTHRACITE.—Massachusetts, 44; St. q 
rence, 3,247; Rochester, 57; Buffalo, 9,478; 
York, 477; New Orleans, 89; San Antonio, 
El Paso, 119; San Diegd, 4; Arizona, 782; | 
Francisco, 26; Dakota, 1,224; Duluth-Super 
969; Michigan, 96; total, 16,698 gross tons, 

BITUMINOUS.—Vermont, 54; St. Lawret 
8,393; Rochester, 7,915; Buffalo, 8a 
York, 206; Philadelphia, 119; Virginia, 48, 
South Carolina, 19,025; Mobile, 4,147; \ 
Orleans, 200; San Antonio, 37; El Paso, 3: 
San Diego, 9; Arizona, 891; San Francisco, 1, 
Washington, 90; Alaseants Dakota, 1,480; Dul 
Superior, 2,523; Michigan, 85,967; Ohio, 122. 
total, 366,287 gross tons. 

COKE.—Maine and New MHampshir 
Vermont, 1,090; St. Lawrence, 260; Buff. 
778; New York, 613; Philadelphia, 608; Geor 
300; Florida, 30; Mobile, 2,612; New Orlea ; 
735; El Paso, 3; Axizonas 25; San Francis: 
Washidston, ‘60; Dakota, 1,135; Duluth-Super 
120; Michigan, 15,985; total, 27,686 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES. — Washington, 28; 
Superior, 90; total, 118 gross tons. 


Bunker vom 






















land, 6,721; ‘Honda Roads, 88, 411; Flor de 
486; Mobile, 6,070; Galveston, 785. 
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Arithmetic Has Its Value. 


Fuel Administrator Woodin has sent ou 
We surmise that some rather informal re 
will be discovered, for despite all that h 


Probably, after all, the most serious disere 

cies will be found to be due to carelessne 
ignorance, rather than to any malicious purp 
One shortcoming that we hear referred to ral 
frequently is the difficulty, real or otherwise 
dealers ascertaining the average cost of th 
nage. Such conditions as the following 
ferred to: 
. A dealer gets four cars of company co 
$8.00, one car from a large independent at 
and one car from a high-priced man at $ 
He thereupon concludes that the average 
of his coal is something like $9.75 and = 
selling price accordingly, . whereas, as ma 


fact, the average cost is $8.87. “@ 
j 
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FOOL ADVICE 


\ few weeks ago we expressed the hope that 
. authorities at Washington would not repeat 
. mistake of the Garfield regime in advising 
yple to save coal by making their houses air- 
ht. Yet that is just what they are doing. 
rly this week the Housing Division of the 
partment of Commerce issued a statement urg- 
householders to do the following things: 
Stop all unregulated drafts through the house. 
Use storm doors and storm or double windows. 
Plug cracks around or in all windows and 
rs. Use felt, if necessary, under outside doors. 
set door hinges if necessary. 
spect windows and walls of attic. Dead air - 
. attic keeps the lower stories warmer. 
Use newspapers under the 
ats if there are drafts 
gh the floor. 
Lock windows when closed. 
AW shades, if practicable. - 
other words, live in un- 
tilated houses and expose 
irself and your family to all 
ills that such unhygienic 












1 if it can be done in a 
ional manner, but in homes 
ere this set of rules is ob- 
ved we strmise that the 
tors and undertakers will 
the chief beneficiaries. 
Jesides, there is no real 
essity for any such extreme 
asures of conservation as 
here indicated. There will 
fuel enough, of one kind or 
ther, to keep everybody 
‘m. 7 


s at DES 
EAM COAL MARKET ESSENTIAL 


tlet Must Be Provided for Small Sizes of 


Anthracite. 


is generally known, there has developed con- 
table difficulty for the time being with regard 
moving steam sizes of anthracite, and it would 
m most desirable that efforts should be made, 
ugh moderate enforcement of the smoke ordi- 
ces and otherwise, to develop a greater demand 

e small sizes of hard coal. This thought 
lot based merely on circumstances of appear- 
es or agreeableness, but because of the vital 
‘of having a market for the small sizes, in 
er that the prepared sizes that the public needs 
greatly can be produced in adequate volume 
at something approaching a fair price. 
hrough the extended use of soft coal in New 
+k and other cities on the seaboard, there is an 
ease in the laundry bills of the public, but 
greater ‘will be the cost involved if there is 
manent injury to the steam coal markets. As 
rds the immediate future, it can be said that 
railroads have reached a point where the ty- 
up of equipment with unsold tonnage of small 
$ may result in certain embargoes being de- 
ed against individual producers who have no 
age room. 
1 any broad view of the coal trade it would 
2ar altogether in order that the anthracite 
lucers should have a reasonably free hand in 
ew York and Philadelphia markets, for they 
‘ the greatest possible opportunities for the 
of steam sizes of anthracite, and by reason 
heir location assure a quick return of cars 
he mines. 
3 long as it is so essential to have a steady 
ment of anthracite in fairly equal propor- 
s, the building up of the steam coal market 
A larger cities on the seaboard is very appro- 
*e, and it is a subject that it is most desirable 
id receive the earnest attention of the trade 
‘of those officials concerned with the regula- 
7 of coal trade affairs. 


ward's Annual is the “old reliable.” 
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COAL MINING IN CHINA 


Fushun Operations in Manchuria Produce 
Over 10,000 Tons a Day. 


One of the largest coal strippings in the world is 
located in China, about 200 miles north of Port 
Arthur and near Mukden, the capital of the province 
of Manchuria. It is being developed in connection 
with the Fushun colliery of the South Manchuria 
Railway Co. 

The Fushun operations have a present daily out- 
put of more than 10,000 tons, or approximately 
3,000,000 tons a year, and with the further develop- 
ment of the strip mine they will have an annual 
capacity of 6,000,000 tons. 


STRIPPING AT FusHUN COLLIERY, 

An illustration of the Fushun stripping is shown 
ou this page. The seams have an aggregate thick- 
ness of 150 feet on an average, with a maximum 
thickness of 400 feet. 

Besides operating 700 miles of railroad and the 
coal mines here shown, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co. has steel works, coke ovens, gas and elec- 
tric plants, etc. It also conducts schools, hospitals, 
hotels, banks, laboratories, building projects and 
cther enterprises looking to the development of the 
country. 

It has the only railway in the Orient with an all- 
American equipment of locomotives, cars and rails. 
All the improvements are carried out along modern 
lines. 





Tidewater Bituminous Shipments. 


The effects of the strike on bituminous ship- 
ments at tidewater are reflected in the following 
table, which shows that the total of 21,213,000 net 
tons dumped during the first nine months of this 
year is 11,000,000 tons, or more than one-third, 
less than the average for the corresponding periods 
of the three years preceding. 

The principal decline was in tonnage for export 
—a drop from an average of nearly 10,000,000 to 
1,357,000 tons. Bunker coal decreased nearly one- 
half. On the other hand, shipments to New Eng- 
land were increased markedly in the effort to off- 
set the decline in all-rail shipments brought about 
by the strike. 

Details for 1920, 1921 and 1922 are shown below 
in net tons: 


Destination 1920 1921 1922 
New England .. 7,979,000 6,055,000 8,247,000 
EXportse seer 15,375,000 8,942,000 1,357,000 
Bunker .. 6,537,000 6,744,000 3,490,000 
Inside capes . 2,475,000 2,350,000 2,239,000 
Other tonnage .. 6,606,000 5,421,000 5,880,000 


Total . 38,954,000 29,512,000 21,213,000 


The Evans Colliery Co. is making extensive im- 
provements at its anthracite operation at Beaver 
Meadow, Pa. New breaker machinery is being 
installed and the output will be increased. 


SouTH 


345,000, 
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Receipts at Head of Lakes. 


The following table shows how much of the 
cargo coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie 
piers was received at Duluth-Superior harbor 
during September and during the present naviga- 
tion season up to September 30th: 


Hard Soft 
BSE «oe NE tre Pee ee 4,562 35,169: 
Mair nate fe ihe aN eras ola tne 93,971 
RING gene: tiie avery sea sess art Behe es 155,034 
S) ti liycaieest setts ceca Bee ete ots 11,950 96,524 
(NUS UTS eye ae eens eR 9,000 85,802 
September. Becca tase atsaces- 10,617 1,484,423 
Totalito Sept. 305 19225854, 9 36,129 1,950,923 
Gorress period 19214 Aeneas. 1,414,600 7,160,824 
Cortese period) 1920\ mice. ak 1,048,650 4,127,491 





MANcHURIA RAILWAY, CHINA. 


Wasteful System of Taxation. 


At the recent session of the American 
Congress in Cleveland, M. W. Kreigh, chief of 
that organization’s tax department, attacked the 
existing system of Federal taxation as “economi- 
cally unsound,” declaring that any method of 
levying national taxes which ate up ten per cent 
of total revenue in its administration costs was 
obviously at fault. Pointing out that this ad- 
ministration is so complicated under the existing 
order of things that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in Washington holds on an average of 
33,000 conferences with tax-payers each year, Mr. 
Kreigh said: 

“It is estimated that the average annual total 
cost of these conferences to tax-payers, including 
attorneys’ accountants’ charges and other 
items connected with handling of evidence, ap- 
proximates $85,000,000. The total annual cost of 
making 345,000 corporation income returns would 
reach $17,250,000. The annual cost of preparing 
capital stock tax returns amounts to 
$3,450,000, and 7,000,000 individual returns would 
cost $5.00 each to prepare, or a total of $35,000,000. 
It will therefore, that the total cost to 
tax-payers of complying with the'Federal tax 
laws approximates $140,700,000, exclusive of taxes 
paid. 

“There should be some way of adjusting tax re- 
turns in the local collection districts, in order to 
avoid this enormous cost to tax-payers, who now 
are forced to go to Washington to have those 
adjustments made.” 


Mining 


tees, 


be seen, 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Cargo Vessel 

Coal Fuel 
Week ended Sept. 17........ 1,057,671 38,248 
Week ended Sept. 24........ 1,409,648 44 036 
Week ended Oct. 1.......... 1,206,433 ~ 38,940 
Wieek-ended. Oct.cSshaeenee 1,142,332 36,966 
Season) to Octisea aoe. on 10,836,083 532,518 
Gorres: period 19212 ha eee 18,962,914 632,886 
Corres. period 1920.27. a... 16,403,360 963,849 
Corres. period 1919) 25. 2....).: 19,190,602 899,298 
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IN NEW JERSEY 


Frosty Nights Bring Additional Demands 
to Yards Bare of Supplies. 


Already football weather is at hand. Nights bring 
a touch of frost. Days are a little too chilly to sit 
around the home or office in comfort without addi- 
tional clothing or a little heat turned on. And Jack 
Frost is contributing to the already numerous worries 
of the retail dealer who has been trying to explain 
non-arrival of coal in sufficient quantities to put full 
winter’s requirements in every consumer’s cellar. 
Earlier in the year he was urging his customers to 
put in their coal, but few took his advice—they were 
going to wait for lower prices. His predictions of 
shortage in case of a protracted strike went un- 
heeded. Even the “insurance” argument failed to 
produce results. 

And now that cold weather has come everyone wants 
coal at once. One dealer in Paterson said that at 
8:45 one morning he had had a hundred calls (prob- 
ably a slight exaggeration) already asking for. im- 
mediate delivery of coal ordered. But he added that 
his trade was very finnicky yet. They wanted nut or 
stove coal and would not even consider egg or pea, 
while bituminous was impossible to move even at two 
or three dollars a ton less. 

Another dealer in a nearby town was overheard 
explaining to an irate lady who had driven up in an 
expensive limousine that she had admitted having a 
month’s supply of coal in her cellar, and that she 
could have no more until everyone else had a like 
amount. But no, she must have coal and at once, 
Fuel Administrators notwithstanding. It requires 
self control to argue with such persistence. 


Troublesome Propaganda. 


The Greenville Coal & Ice Co. of Greenville have 
been getting pretty fair shipments, but newspaper 
propaganda is giving them some trouble. They say 
that the consumer is asking more frequently what the 
costs are, which takes time. As soon as the local 
Fuel Administrator announced that one month’s sup- 
ply only would be delivered to each householder, the 
whole community avalanched in and wanted delivery 
at once. High prices and former lack of steam 
anthracite have driven many manufacturing con- 
cérns to buy bituminous direct, in this vicinity. 

Most dealers realize the difficulties in the way of 
getting a full supply of the domestic sizes this winter, 
but as a rule they are very reluctant to stock up with 
bituminous as an emergency supply. Toward January 
it is believed that this substitute will come into its 
own. The popular soft coal for this purpose ap- 
pears to be the high grade Broad Top, or screened 
egg coal. As yet the retail trade seem reluctant to 
stock more than a car or two ahead, however. 

Then, too, tying up money when they think they 
may have a chance to pick up some anthracite at 
$1-$2 premium (some people are still optimists) for 
cash makes for conservatism. They feel the inde- 
pendents must come off their high perch or the gov- 
ernment will make them. 

Steam are being offered below circular (in 
Newark and Paterson) by numerous wholesale con- 
cerns. They have doubtless obligated themselves to 
move the steam sizes in order to get the domestics, 
and are finding themselves up against it to come out 
whole. Pocket dealers are still kept busy, though 
coal is not coming in quite as fast as the first week 
after the strike. Probably shipments to distant points 
and slow return of cars are responsible. 
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An Appreciative Subscriber. 


A subscription to SAwarn’s was obtained from a 
Bound Brook concern (name furnished on request) 
several months ago. Asked recently whether they re- 
gretted entering their subscription, the answer was: 
“Glad you got us to take it. We think it is the best 
publication of its kind.” They said they had found 
the market situation page of special value in ex- 
plaining to their customers the non-arrival of coal, 
and in advising as to the best procedure. “Well 
worth the subscription price” is the usual verdict. 

Plainfield has already taken some bituminous to 
help out the anthracite, but it is moving very slowly, 
and requires considerable salesmanship. Anthracite is 
reported to be “coming in after a fashion.” 


The tirm of Wadley & Goodenough, of Plainfield, 
has now become Wadley & Smith. They have been 
specializing on D. & H. anthracite. Mr. Wadley is 
vice-president of the Shanferoke Coal & Supply Co., 
with office at 50 Church street, New York. 

Some of the railroads have been very congested 
and unable to handle the hard coal in anywhere near 
adequate manner, but extra trains are helping. 

Very little, if any, coal at today’s independent prices 
is being bought in this territory. Some mills have 
loaded up with soft coal, making it more difficult to 
push the steam sizes. 

Retail dealers report considerable activity and little 
success on the part of salesmen pushing bituminous 
screened sizes. 

A retail coal man who does a large building ma- 
terial business in Upper Montclair said that he was 
having a hard life between embargoes on building 
materials to facilitate coal shipments and non-arrival 
of coal. Between the devil and the deep blue sea! 


Demonstrations Useful. 


Why would it not be a good plan for retail coal 
dealers’ associations to hold demonstrations of how 
to burn pea, buckwheat and soft coal in house fur- 
naces? Such a demonstration should prove popular 
to the consumer, would relieve the retail dealer of a 
great deal of time taken in selling these substitutes, 
and should prove financially well worth the trouble 
and expense. 

In Perth Amboy soft coal is moving very slowly. 
Some dealers realize they must ultimately come to 
it’ for domestic use, but it is hard to get the house- 
holder to take it in. 

Factories have about one-third of their winter’s 
supply. Prices are such today that they are begin- 
ning to come into the market and quietly pick up 
small blocks of tonnage. It is beginning to be realized 
that with the extremely poor car supply and bad 
weather ahead, with a large potential demand in the 
background, prices cannot go much lower. Already 
mines are reported as being sold up a month ahead, 
with the cars being placed about one tenth of normal. 
The early buyer may get his coal, but the late buyer 
may get left! 

Many silk mills have been closed down during the 
past year, with consequent decrease in coal consumed 
by them. An interesting interview was had with the 
manager of manfacturing of a large silk concern. 
He stated that the market had been very dull for 
broad silks over the past year and a half. During 
that time few, if any, sales were made at a price 
to cover cost of manufacture. 

The reason for this extreme dullness was to be 
found in the styles, which have been verging on the 
extreme. The average woman has required practi- 
cally every piece of her clothing made of crepe de 
chine, a material which contains very little silk as 
compared with taffeta or silk itself. 

His past experience has led him to believe that 
extremes do not last long, and cited the short skirt 
as an example. It reached the knee, and very quickly 
took a drop. Accordingly, he is optimistic of the 
future in the silk manufacturing, and feels that silk 
as an article of women’s wear must soon come back 
into its own again. Already prices of raw silks have 
begun to climb, and within the last few weeks fin- 
ished silks have recovered a dollar a pound. He looks 
for improvement from now on in that industry. 





Pittsburgh Price Conference Monday. 


Matters affecting the price situation in the 
Pittsburgh district will be the subject of a con- 
ference to be held in that city Monday morning, 
October 23rd, between representative coal opera- 
tors and Federal Fuel Distributor Spens. F. R. 
Wadleigh, assistant to the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor, will also attend: the conference. 

It is probable that Messrs. Spens and Wadleigh 
will proceed to Altoona for the purpose of con- 
ferring with representatives of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Operators’ Association, before re- 
turing to Washington. 


Revised figures relative to the production of 
bituminous coal in the week ended October 14 
show total loadings of 10,036,895 tons, an increase 
of 362,395 tons over the previous week’s output. 


SPENS’ WORK SYSTEMATIZ 


Members of Fuel Distributor’s Staff Are Gi 
Definite Assignments. 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19—In the work 
Federal Fuel Distributor’s office, the handling 
general traffic matters with the railroads an 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is asst 
by the Fuel Distributor personally, who is 
giving especial attention to the problem of rz 
fuel supplies. Mr. Spens is devoting his ti 
also to correspondence and conferences with ¢ 
operators on all matters of policy and prices 

General problems affecting the coal price sit: 
tion are assigned to F. R. Wadleigh, in co-ope 
tion with the Fuel Distributor. Mr. Wadle’ 
will also give consideration to the matter of | 
thracite prices and distribution; to export ; 
bunker coal; to tidewater and New England 
supplies; and to individual complaints as to pri 
charged for fuel. Technical questions relatin; 
the use of coal will receive Mr. Wadleigh’s att 
tion. . 
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Erie Man is Assistant 

H. F. Bell, foreign freight traffic manag 
the Erie Railroad, recently designated ; 
assistant to the Federal Fuel Distributor, 
give especial attention to the matter of coal 
plies for public utility companies. Indi 
complaints as to lack of coal, lack of coal < 
and lack of transportation service will be | 
consideration by Mr. Bell, who will also 
in close touch with current railroad emb 
and recommendations issued by the Car Ser 
Division of the American Railway Associa 


the Federal Fuel Distributor stationed 
different bituminous coal fields. P 

G, J.2 Hepburn os Philadelphia, retaine 
general counsel, will give consideration § 
legal matters. f 


to the upper Great Lakes region. 

A. L. Humphrey, president of the Westin 
Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pas) hasbe 
pointed as a member of the Advisory Com 
named by the Federal Fuel Distributor to reg 
sent American industries 
emergency. 


Prices Softer at Altoona. 


Attoona, Pa., Oct. 19—Coal prices in the cen 
Pennsylvania bituminous district have shown 
dency to slump during the past week, the range b 
as follows: Pools 11 and 18, $3.25 to $3.50; Poe 
$3.50 to $4; Pool 9, $4 to $4.50, and Pools 1 a 
$4.50 to $5. 

Price reductions are declared here to be due to 
slump in buying brought about by the campaig 
spired by Secretary Hoover and directed by the - 
ber of Commerce of the United States and 
ciation of Public Utilities. The effect is 
nounced that some mines are without orders fo 
coal they are loading even under the shortaged 
that is prevailing. 

All records since April Ist in productio 
broken in this district in the week ending 
15th, the loadings being 19,900 cars, an a 
3,316 cars a day, as compared with 16,519 | 
week of the 8th, when the daily average was 
cars. 

The operators’ associations in this district 
requested the Interstate Commerce Commiss! 
place a service agent in the district to inves 
placing of cars by the Pennsylvania Rail 
certain sections of the district they have no 
their share of cars and the operators are i 
that the matter be straightened out immediate 

Many operators here are of the opinion that b 
should secure their coal at the present time unde 
range of prices now obtaining, because the car | 
age, already acute, will probably be increased. 
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_ New York Notes 


LR. Bunnell, head of the R, R. Bunnell Coal Co., 
ringfield, called on friends in the local trade this 
ek, 
ed D. Gearhart, of No. 1 Broadway, has in- 
rated his business under the name of Fred D. 
rhart, Inc. 
mes A. Hill, president of the Knickerbocker Fuel 
sails today on the Homeric for a short business 
to Europe. 






~C. Elfast, of the Wynkoop Coal Mining Co.,_ 


roadway, has been confined to his home with 

s for the past ten days. 

Hartmann Fuel Co. has moved from the 18th 

f 50 Church street to a larger office on the 

floor of the same building. 

C. Learoyd has opened an office at 90 West 
8th floor, representing the Fuel Adminis- 

on for the first and second districts. 

ry Halden, president of the Halden-Kelley Coal 

Clearfield, Pa., was a recent visitor in local 

He has also been calling on the New Eng- 















































Arnold Scott, connected with the American ex- 
coal trade, is back from Buenos Aires. He 
just had a month’s holiday in the Moosehead 
region of Maine. 


racite shipments at Perth Amboy have recently 
yeraging between 250 and 300 cars a day. The 
are kept in operation 12 hours a day in order 
andle the heavy business. 

1@ New York Coal Trade Golf Association 
hold its fall tournament on Saturday and 
n ay, November 4th and 5th, at the Seaview 
‘Club at Absecon, N. J., near Atlantic City. 


ank J. Milman, sales manager of the Majestic 
| Co., explained the anthracite situation to 
s members of the New York Building Managers’ 
Owners’ Association at their recent dinner 
ing. 
. P. Gibby, who for the past ten years has 
“associated with C. B. Sturges, of 17 Battery 
, is now connected with the sales department 
he Seiler Coal Co., Inc., which has taken over 
sale of the Pine Hill anthracite tonnage. 


ne trade will be gratified to learn that Edward 
Fries, the popular Brooklyn dealer, who has 
en confined to his home at Baldwin, Long 
nd, for the past three weeks, suffering from 
mmatory rheumatism, expects to be around 


AP. Sperber, having a mine at Listonburg, Som- 
County, Pa. was in town on Thursday and 
ed the local trade. Mr. Sperber looks for a 


opinion that before many weeks go by there 
be a number who will regret not placing orders. 
al boat captains, who participated in so many 
during the war period, are once more active 
pressing their claims. The Boat Owners’ Assdcia- 
a has received demands for $110 per month, with 
allowance of $1.50 for night and Sunday work, 
tter how slight, also an allowance of $1.50 for 


ithstanding the demand at retail hereabouts 
present time, and certain efforts to establish 
basis, we notice that one prominent dealer, 
in association work, is sending out a circular 
to coal buyers stating that their names have 
placed on his credit list and soliciting an order. 
is the policy or method adopted by department 
generally but is it not a bit too enterprising 
tail coal people at the present time? 


cargo of 5,200 tons of British coke was re- 
unloaded in New York harbor from the 
er Norfolk Maru. This is said to be the first 
brought here from England since 1901, 
was sold in several lots at prices ranging 
$13 to $14. E. Arthur Tutein, who is ‘in the 
‘business at 25 Broadway, was the importer. 
has also completed unloading a 3-000-ton cargo 
British coke at Boston, it is understood. 
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Herman F. Willfuehr, formerly of the American 
Fuel & Shipping Co., 17 Battery Place, has re-entered 
the coal trade and is operating under the name of 
the Tidewater Fuel Corporation. For the time being 
the announced headquarters of the company are at 
300 Madison avenue, 15th floor. This is the office 
of the Eyre Fuel Co., but it is stated there is no 
connection between the two enterprises and that the 
use of a portion of the Eyre suite is merely a matter 
of courtesy and only temporary in its nature. 

The Health Department in a statement issued this 
week served notice on landlords that they will not be 
excused from furnishing heat to tenants of apartment 
houses on the plea that they are unable to obtain coal, 
unless very convincing proof is furnished that efforts 
have been made in good faith to obtain a supply. 
“But we do not think that efforts of landlords to get 
coal will be fruitless,’ continues the statement. “We 
are co-operating with the Fuel Administration and 
we shall expect the landlords to do their duty.” 


HEAVY WELSH EXPORTS 


Foreign Shipments Remain Above the Half 
Million Ton Level. 


CarpirF, Wales, Oct. 11—Notwithstanding a serious 
drop of 89,751 tons in shipments to the United States, 
exports from Welsh ports continue to be well above 
the 500,000-ton mark, The better demand from the 
Continent is seen in an increase of exports to Frarce 
of over 25,000 tons in the past week, and heavier 
shipments have been made this week to Canadian 
destinations. 

A good increase of over 10,000 tons was registered 
to Coaling Depots, and smaller increases to Spain, 
Portugal and unclassified countries. Together, these 
various increases tended to counteract the substantial 
deciine which is weekly occurring in shipments to the 
Uss: 

Welsh exporters are confidently expecting U. S. 
shipments to decline to a negligible level very shortly 
and are now looking to the normal directions of ex- 
port, particularly France and Italy, to take heavier 
deliveries to make good the loss of U. S. business. 
But the firmness of the coal and freight markets are 
almost certain to cause buyers to hold aloof and it is 
not unlikely therefore that some reaction will set in. 

Collieries, in fact, are not too disposed to force 
prices any higher for fear of driving business away, 
and this is confirmed in the fact that many are telling 
prospective buyers that they are full-up with orders 
for October and refrain from quoting further ahead, 


Somerset Strike Situation. 


Somerset, Pa., Oct. 19—Local coal operators and 
citizens of Somerset County, particularly farmers 
living in the vicinity of Jenners, have been interested 
in the reports of the Somerset County strike situation 
as published in the New York papers. To every per- 
son conversant with the facts, the reports of suffer- 
ing are exaggerated. 

It is pointed out that very few strike breakers are 
being used in the district, as the coal companies now 
have sufficient labor to take care of their present 
needs. It is true that a large number of miners have 
gone into Somerset County recently to find work in 
the mines, but these men were, for the most part, 
formerly employed there and are returning to their 
former jobs on account of their dissatisfaction with 
the “check-off”’ at organized mines, while in some 
cases strikers have returned from the tent colonies 
and requested reinstatement in their old positions. 

Even though the operators have a plentiful supply 
of labor, an effort is being made to take care of 
former employes who desire to return to work. 
Farmers in the district are not overly sympathetic 
with the tent colonists. 

A few weeks ago the writer made a personal in- 
vestigation of the tent colonies. ‘At that time the 
miners declared that they were better off in the tents 
than in houses and said they were having “the time 
of their lives.” The story being told by the crowd 
that is picketing in New York is all bunk and con- 
ditions in the tent colonies are being properly “fixed” 
for the eyes of: the investigating committee, if one is 
sent into the Somerset County field. 
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Philadelphia Bowling Tournament. 


The third match of the Philadelphia Coal Trade 
Bowling League season was rolled on October 13th, 
with the following results: 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. took two from 
Wentz Co.; Whitney & Kemmerer took two from 
W. H. Bradford & Co.; Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. won three from Franklin Fuel Co., and Cortright 
Coal Co. won two out of three from Sitnek Fuel Co. 

Due to the extreme warm weather, there were very 
few high scores made, the best of them being 213 
by Schlaich of Sitnek, 211 by Myers of Berwind- 
White, and 211 by Dittert of Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advértising in this column is six cents per word. 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When dis- 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 
OOKKEEPER—for Retail Coal Yard, 
state age, qualifications, references and 
alary ested) Address, “Box 09,” care of 
award’s Journal. 


ae 





WANTED 
MAN with 15 years’ experience in New 
England wishes to connect with a high 
class jobber as representative in New 
England on a commission or salary basis. 
Address, “Box, 07,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





FOR SALE 


NE “Scoop” Conveyor Loader manufac- 

tured by Portable Machinery Co., Gaso- 
line Engine attached. Used only twelve 
days. Good as new. Bargain at $600.00 
f.o.b., Scranton, Pa. Address, ROBERT L. 
WESTLAKE, Shipper Anthracite and Bit- 
uminous, 303 Brooks Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED 
Y young lady with several years’ experi- 
ence in wholesale coal office. Good sten- 
ographer and competent all-round worker. 





Address “Box 08,” care of Saward’s Jour- 
nal. 
WANTED 
ALESMAN for New Jersey territory, 


Bituminous coal, commission basis, by 
large producing company. State experience. 
Address, Box 09,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





CHARCOAL 


Powdered or Granulated—$2 per Cwt. 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pigs, 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine di- 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweetener. 
Nothing better. Highly recommended 
by all farming authorities. For sale by 
E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations bought or 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| General Notes | 


A. FE. Castleman has embarked in the retail coal 
business at Mishawaka, Ind., under the name of 
Castleman’s Nu-Coal Co. 


The 
corporation at 
[Sete Wavisnele 

All restrictions on the sale of bunker coal to foreign 
ships have been cancelled by the Federal Fuel Ad- 
effective as of October 16th. 

The new Cunard liner Ausonia, which arrived at 
New York early this week on her first voyage, is 
equipped to burn either coal or oil, depending on 
which is the cheaper. 


Herman & Rose Coal Co. is a new $40,000 
Syracuse, N. Y. Incorporators are 
Rose and J. Bondy. 


ministrator, 


Anthracite washeries in the Lehigh region which 
were recently forced to suspend on account of lack 
of water will resume operations shortly if the demand 
for steam coal improves. 


Dr. Elmer Sheets, Fuel Administrator for 
Westchester County, N. Y., was painfully in- 
jured last Sunday, when his limousine collided 
with another car in Yonkers. 


During the fiscal year recently ended, a total of 
16,291 persons associated with the mineral in- 
dustries, were trained in mine rescue or first-aid 
work by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Coal trains on the line of the Lehigh Valley R. R. 
at Allentown, Pa., have recently had raids made 
upon them and two of the raiders were recently 
sentenced to five days in the county jail. 


Among the western roads recently placing large 
orders for coal-carrying equipment is the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, which has bought 1,500 hoppers. 
The Atchison has ordered 500 coal cars. 


The Arctic Ice & Coal Co., Newark, N. J., has 
commenced the erection of a steel and concrete plant 
at a cost of $35,000. It is expected to be completed 
and for operations February 15th. 


C. B. Ace, manager of Jagels & Bellis, Hoboken, 
N. J., at a recert Juncheon of the Lions Club at West 
Hoboken, gave an insight into coal conditions. He 
advised carefulness in the use- of coal on hand and 


patience, 


ready 


Orange, N. J., have adopted a 
25 pounds as a basis of sales 
small quantities. Coal is 


Coal peddlers at 
standardized pail of 
to householders who buy 


sold at 25 cents a pail, or equal to $20 a ton, which 
is from $5 to $8 a ton less than was previously 
charged. 


The Pocahontas-Sewanee Fuel & Iron Co., said to 
be controlled by former Pennsylvania coal operators, 
has taken over 15,000 acres of coal land in Bledsoe 
County, Tenn., formerly owned by the Cagle Coal 
Mining Co., and has started work of enlarging the 
operations. 


At the annual convention of the American Mining 
Congress in Cleveland last week Daniel B. Wentz, 
president of the Wentz Co., Philadelphia, was elected 
a vice-president. The coal trade is represented on 
the board of directors by Mr. Wentz and Albert 
Nason, of the Nason Coal Co., Chicago. 


The Interstate Corporation, of Trenton, N. J., 
has changed its name to the Bowman Coal Co. 
There has been no change in personnel, Robert 
T. Bowman continuing as president and O. Otis 
Bowman as secretary-treasurer. Offices remain 
in the Broad Street Bank Building, as heretofore. 


During the first five weeks of anthracite mining, 
following the strike, the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
handled 1,012,542 tons of hard coal from opera- 
tions on its Hazleton & Mahanoy Division. Pro- 
duction grew from 35,025 tons the first week 
after the collieries started to 215,220 tons last 
week. 


British coal output of 5,177,200 tons is a gain of 
33,300 tons over the previous week and is next to 
the highest weekly output this year. Last week in 
August output was 5,203,600 tons. September was 
the best month this year, yielding 20,476,600 tons. 


Only one week, the second, fell below the 5,000,000- 
ton mark, September 16th, with 4,994,700 tons. 


It has doubtless been noticed that for more than 
a year past we have been running a splendid line of 
transportation advertisements, grouped on a special 
transportation page. This embraces many of the 
most representative concerns in this line of business 
and we feel sure that shippers will not overlook this 
patronage of our columns when placing their orders 
for harbor and coastwise service. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., in conjunction with 
the Lehigh & New England and the Philadelphia & 
Reading, has established a rate of $3.28 a ton on 
anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania fields to points 
in Maryland. This means the coal will be brought 
to that state at the same freight rate as on the 
Pennsylvania R. R., instead of at a slightly higher 
rate previously in force. 


Akron, Ohio, coal dealers will be compelled to 
pay a license fee of $25 a year if an ordinance which 
was given its first reading last week is passed. Two 
more readings are necessary before it can be enacted. 
The ordinance also provides for the display by 
drivers of the net weight of their truck when empty, 
a statement from dealers of the amount of coal 
delivered, and a fine up to $100 and a revocation of 
iicense for violations of the ordinance, 


Due in part to exceptionally large shipments to 
Germany and the United States, British exports of 
coal in August amounted to 6,146,121 tons. That 
total was the largest monthly exportation of British 
coal since the armistice. Exports to Germany in 
August amounted to 1,165,228 tons and to the United 
States, 930,913. With the smaller shipments made 
in June and July, the total amount of British coal 
exported to the United States up to end of August 
amounted to 984,294 tons. 


Conferences on the matter of coal prices are being 
arranged by the Federal Fuel Distributor with rep- 
resentatives of mine operators from each of the 16 
soft coal producing districts east of the Mississippi 
River. Mr. Spens is giving attention also to the 
price situation in certain coal-producing states where 
it is reported that coal is being sold within the state 
at a certain maximum figure agreed upon with the 
state authorities while it is being marketed without 
the state at figures in excess of this maximum, 

C. E. Spens, Federal Fuel Distributor, in a 
letter to the New York State Administration last 
Monday intimated that no definite price on an- 
thracite could be fixed until after October 31st. 
The reason for this, said the letter, is because 
independent operators representing 5 per cent of 
the tonnage have failed to agree to a maximum 
price of $9.25 accepted by independents represent- 
ing 20 per cent of the tonnage. It is estimated 
that the line companies, so-called, control 75 per 
cent of the output. 


A report from Rockwood, Pa., says that the 
Western Maryland Railway has begun double- 
tracking its line in that vicinity, but no informa- 
tion has been given out by the management as to 
how far this work will be carried at this time. 
When the Connellsville extension was built from 
Cumberland several years ago, all the bridges 
were so constructed that a second track could 
be laid later on if the traffic warranted it. Rock- 
wood is in Somerset County, about midway be- 
tween the two cities. 


Lieut. Col. C. B. Hatch, U.S: M. C> retired; 
has been designated with the permission of the 
Navy Department, to act as the representative 
of the Federal Fuel Distributor on the fair prac- 
tices committee of Pennsylvania, an organization 
which functions as a part of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Commission, and which is giving its especial 
attention to matters affecting the price and dis- 
tribution of anthracite coal. He succeeds E. M. 
Durham, Jr., who is resuming his duties with the 
United Statest Railroad Administration. 


Eight cars of anthracite consigned to various 
estates in Westchester County, N. Y., have by 
order of the State Fuel Administrator been 
diverted to retail yards before reaching their 
original destination. The wealthy owners of the 


estates affected by the diversions made no prote 
asserting that they made a practice of buying cc¢ 
by the carload and did so this year from force 
habit, without realizing they were violating a 
law. In fact, most of them claimed their orde 
were placed at the mines before the New Yo 
State law creating, a. Fuel Administration 

passed. * } 


Development in the Brazilian coal mines ra 
has not reached the machinery stage. These mit 
are considered by many as still in the experimen 
stage, and the thickness of the veins does not warr: 
the purchase of much expensive modern mini 
machinery. With the exception of one mine, whe 
it is planned to start off with new German equipme 
working methods are backward and crude. T 
Brazilian coal industry, which was revived duri 
the war, must inevitably decline with a return 
more normal conditions in the imported coal tra 
unless better coal in thicker seams is found. Natiot 
coal clinkers badly and special grates are necessa 
to burn it. 


An investigation of the reported discovery of 
accessible deposit of good quality coal at San Jo 
Costa Rico, discloses the fact that the deposit h 
been worked for more than a year and that t 
production has been consumed locally. Officials 
the Pacific Railway, which has used a consideral 
quantity of the coal in their locomotives, state tt 
on account of its poor quality they find it necessa 
to use it in connection with wood. Reports indice 
that the irregularity of the vein will probably ma 
continued and successful mining impossible, Cr 
outcroppings are reported in other sections of Co: 
Rico, but the opinion is expressed that volcanic d 
turbances have so broken up the veins that profital 
mining will be impossible, 


A Real Problem. . 


The attention of our readers is called ton 
week’s market situation, page 459, by one of 
subscribers, who says the miideie of the Pe 
paragraph— 

“The new Federal Fact Finding Commu 
sion appointed by President Harding 
week will soon be getting down to woth 
and from the comment in some quarte 
one would surmise that the coal ‘problem’ 
is going to be settled once and for all, but | 
in our opinion no permanent solution — ‘is. 

possible,” 4 
seems to be a very compact way of oe | 
case. Like a nutmeg, he says, it is full of 
human existence is a problem, and its affaiee ; 
never settled except for the time being. 



















Boston Notes. 


The City Fuel Co., which has had its officdalh 
long period at 4 Post Office Square, Bostor 
removed to more commodious quarters at 109 
gress street. 


William A. Clark, president of the New 
Dealers’ Association, gave an address on an 
coal problems from the operators’ and distributo 
standpoint, before the Rotary Club of Law 
Mass., Thursday noon. 


John M. MacLeod, formerly with the Northe 
Coal Co., has accepted the position of New E 
sales manager for W. C. Atwater & Co., 50” 
street, and No. 1 Broadway, New York. M: 
Leod began his new duties Monday, October 


English coal is still arriving in substantial 
tities in this port and some very large cargoes 





b 


Joe 





unload. Last Sunday, for instance, three s 
made port, the Hegira, with 10,315 tons, the Somer 
with 5,074 tons and the Gibraltar with 6,032 tons. 
James J. Phelan, emergency fuel administrate 
has received information early this week from fe 
eral authorities in Washington, that a cane | 
independent anthracite coal operators had agreed n 
to charge in excess of $9.25 a ton at the mines. 
Phelan telegraphed for the names of the opera's 


in question. a 


SA WAATRID? S 





Cable Address 


“Townblake’’ New York Phone: Cortlandt 1468 


TOWNSEND BLAKE 


EXPORT and BUNKER 





149 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member 
Coal Credit Bureau of New York 


American Manufacturers’ Export Association 





Keystone Coal & Coke Co. 


nland Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 
Acme Gas Coal Co. 
Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


Yestmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. 
Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. 





General Offices: Huff Building, Greensburg, Pa. 


838 Widener Bldg., Kunkel Bldz., Colonial Bldzg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. New Haven, Conn. 
Continental Bldg., Park Building, Kirby Bldg., 


Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 





C. P. BRODHEAD 


SHIPPERS OF HIGH GRADE ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 


Whitehall 1124-1125 


29 BROADWAY 


ANTHRACITE 


Weightman Bldg. 





O?REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 


Shippers 


COAL 


COKE 
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STEAMSHIP FUEL 
CORPORATION 


SANDERS A. WERTHEIM, President 


33 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 6120 


Announce their appointment as exclusive 
bunkering agents at New York and Phila- 
delphia, for coals produced by the 


GULF SMOKELESS COAL CO. 


Producers of high grade New River Smoke- 
less coals from the winding Gulf District. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
NORFOLK 
Law Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land Title Building 








H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street, New York aint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa: 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 
Bituminous Coal, Coke 
General Sales Office: Canada Office: 
1204 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


ennsylivania 


‘St. fea Pa. 






Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 


the accelerator 


ADVERTISE 










COAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 









BITUMINOUS 


PHRiladelphia 
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Cincinnati Notes 





E. L. Wierhake, of the Kentenia Coal Co., was a 
visitor to Chicago last week. 

Stewart G. Smyth, of the Ehrlich-Pierce Coal 
Co., Chicago, was in Cincinnati on Friday. 

James Vest, a well known Huntington, W. Va., 
coal operator, was a Cincinnati visitor on Thurs- 
day. ‘ 

M. D. Bell, of the Conant Coal Co., Pineville, 
Ky., looked in on the Cincinnati coal bunch on 
Monday. 

Webb Willis, president of the Norton Coal Co., 
Norton, Va., was calling on the coal offices here 
on Monday. 

R. C. Sniper, president of the Elkhorn City 
Coal Co., Johnson City, Tenn., was in Cincinnati 
on Monday. 

W. I. Donnelly, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal 
Co., was in Harlan, Ky., on business for his 
company, last week. 


R. H. McCormack, of the Kearns Coal Co., 
was in Toledo over the week-end, accompanied 
by Mrs. McCormack. 


H. D. Vance, branch manager in Cincinnati of the 
Amherst Coal Co., is in Amherstdale, W. Va., for 
a few days this week. 

Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., 
is hunting grouse in Greenbrier county, West Vir- 
ginia, for a few weeks. 

B. L. Keeney, sales manager of the Middle West 
Coal Co., has gone for a vacation trip of three 
weeks to the Southwest. 

Scott Lytton, of the Dixie Splint Coal Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., was a visitor to the Cincinnati 
coal colony on Monday. 

Wheeler Boone, of the Boone Coal Co., was at 
Charleston, W. Va., on business for his company 
on Monday and Tuesday. 

G. S. Calder, until recently resident manager of 
the Dickinson Fuel Co., was at Charleston, W. 
Va., on Monday and Tuesday. 

Greene Fenlay, of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., at- 
tended to business for his company in the West 
Virginia coal districts this week. 

Simeon Buka, resident manager from the W. E. 
‘Deegans Coal Co., was at the home office at 
Huntington, W. Va., on Monday. 

Herman D. Everett, Charleston, W. Va., sales man- 
ager of the Smokeless Fuel Co., spent Monday 
attending to business in Cincinnati. 

F. P. Bayles, mining engineer, spent a portion 
of last week looking after business in the 
Kanawha coal district of West Virginia. 

Hugh Wilson, Detroit, president of the Nor- 
folk & Chesapeake Coal Co., was a caller at the 
Cincinnati offices of his company on Friday. 

O. M. Richardson, field manager of the old 
Dominion Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., visited 
the Cincinnati offices of his company on Monday. 

J. A. Dalton, president, and G. M. Angell, sales 
manager, of the Main Island Creek Coal Coy 
Omar, W. Va., were in Cincinnati on Friday and 
Saturday. 

Frank W. Wright, who has been manager of 
sales of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., has 
been placed at the head of that company’s jobbing 
department. 

Kuper Hood, of the Houston Coal Co., went 
to New York last week to meet and confer with 
President Houston, of his company, upon the 
latter’s return from a European trip. 

A. L. Moses, resident manager of the Lake & 
Export Coal Corporation, visited the home office 

of his company at Huntington, W. Va., on Friday 
and Saturday. He is visiting a number of Ohio 
cities this week. 

Friends in Cincinnati have had word of the 
birth of a new son. to Hon. William J. O’Toole 
and wife at their home in Paraguay, South 


America, on the 7th.- Mr. -O’Toole-formerly was — 


vice-president of the Central Pocahontas Coal 


Co., but resigned when appointed U. S. Minister 


“to Paraguay by President Harding. 


The Looney Coal Co., which is the sales agency 
for the Dixie Diamond ashless coal, has opened 
offices at 405 Mercantile Library Building, with 
A, E. Northup, formerly of Detroit, in charge as 
manager. The company has closed its offices at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


L. H. Bobbitt, resident manager of the Fort 
Dearborn Coal Co., is enjoying a vacation of 
three weeks in hunting in the mountains of West 
Virginia. C. L. Pierce, of the company’s Indian- 
apolis office, is in charge in his absence. 


C. D. Weeks, of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was here Saturday to meet C. M. 
Loeser, representative of his company at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. It is understood that Mr. Weeks 
is to leave the Milwaukee company soon to be- 
come interested in a Northwestern dock company. 


J. B.. Ratterman, of the Blue Ash Coal Co.,, 
who is Cincinnati Director of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, and Col. Tom Mor- 
gan, president of the Cincinnati Coal Exchange, 
went to Columbus on Monday to confer with the 
state fuel officer on the obligations of Cincinnati 
coal operators in connection with the new Ohio 
fuel law. Mr. Ratterman went on to Cleveland, 
Toledo and Detroit. 

Senator W. L. Moss, president of the White- 
Moss Coal Co., Pineville, _Kys accompanied by 
Mrs. Moss, was "here to see the races on Saturday. 
Senator Moss, his father Judge J. H. Moss, and 
his brothers, Ray Moss and Marcellus Moss, have 
taken over the Straight Creek properties of the 
Federal Coal Co. in Kentucky, and will operate 
them under a long lease, establishing headquarters 
at Pineville and a selling office at Cincinnati. 


Operators Meet at Altoona. 


Attoona, Pa., Oct. 19—At a joint meeting here 
of the directors of the Central Coal Association 
and the Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, 
Charles O’Neill of this city and B. M. Clark of 
Indiana were chosen to represent Central Penn- 
sylvania at the conference of the bituminous miners 
and operators in Chicago on November 14th, to dis- 
cuss methods of negotiating a new wage agreement 
in the union districts next spring. 

Consideration was also given to the question of 
car supply, and the officers of the two associations 
were requested to take up for adjustment with 
the proper authorities the proper distribution of 
coal cars in certain sections of the district. 

The officers and counsel were also instructed 
to present to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on or before November 15th, the question as 
to the right of the railroads to use assigned cars. 

A sub-committee composed of B. M. Clark, 
R. H. Sommerville, J. Webb Shillingford, S. T. 
Brown, Rembrandt Peale, C. B. Maxwell and 
Charles O’Neill was appointed to consider the 
manner and method of presenting Central Penn- 
sylvania’s case before the Presidential fact-finding 
commission. 

Lieutenant Frank B. Conger, Jr., the naval 
officer who was recently named as field represen- 
tative by Federal Fuel Distributor C. E. Spens 
and assigned to the Central Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, addressed the meeting. He explained in 
detail the reports he is expected to make and 
invited the co-operation of the operators, saying 
that it was no part of his work to interfere in 
any way with the normal course of business and 
there will be no conflict between them if all play 
the game squarely. 





At a conference held with the Federal Fuel 
Distributor in Washington last Wednesday, mem- 
bers of a committee of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, of which J, C. Brydon of Baltimore is 
chairman, outlined the present transportation 
needs of the different bituminous coal producing 
districts of the country. Fuel Distributor Spens 


assured- the- committee. that remedial -measures... 


would be given his earliest’ consideration. 


the benefit of the town of Lincoln Hill, : 





Coal Producers’ 
in his ge home in Baltimore. 


Association, is spending 


will start up its plant next week. Pi ae 


The Washington Coal & Coke Co, is preg 
resume manufacture of coke on an extensive 
The first ovens of the company were _firedy 
Junction this week. 

The Latrobe-Cresson Coal Co. will ftens an ¢ 
to the claim of the Presbyterian Church of | 
Township, Westmoreland County, for $12,638, 
the amount the church claims the coal company 
in coal from beneath a tract of 77 acres of la 


The Lincoln Gas Coal Co. is spending $ 


a — Namen age 







miles from Washington, Pa., in the intro us 
electric lights in the streets and home of the + 
This marks another move on the part of local 
companies to provide the best of living by 
employes. 

John D. McCreery of Beaver, Pa., secretary 
urer of the United States C. & C. Co, went 
York to attend the funeral services for an 
James H. McCreery, 72 years old,-who di 4 
Cumberland street hospital, Brooklyas The © 
McCreery collapsed on the street near a- Z 
which he had been staying and he was not 
for several days due to the absence of papers 
ing his identity. 

Several contracts have been placed with 
mills for coal barges for use in the Mono ga 
Ohio rivers. All the available barges are n 
used in transporting coal up and down th 
rivers. There is a big demand for coal from 
and southwestern points which local produc 
unable to fill. The Crucible Steel Co. is ge 
its coal from the various mines to its man 
in the Pittsburgh district by water and th 
situation exists in other companies. a 


District No. 5, U. M. W., is having an 
fight on its hands. Michael Halapy, one of 
bers who was instrumental in the filing of 
against the local union, asking what becam 
check-off funds collected. here, has sued thi 
of District No. 5 and Locals No. 2424 and 
reinstatement in the union on the ground 
illegally expelled. Halapy charges that o' 
porting another candidate declared his me 
forfeited when he declared himself a can 
president of District No. 5 at the last e 


The W. J. Rainey Co. has resumed the 
coke after a long delay. A start was 
firing 32 ovens at Allison No. 1. Wedne 
Fort Hill and Stewart resumed and 162 ov 
fired at Mount Braddock, 72 at Revere 
Allison No. 1. Preparations are now Db 
to restore oven activity at Allison No. iy 
Grove. The Allison plants were the first i 
ette field to be closed down by the stri 
Braddock, Elm Grove and Paul following 
after. At Revere, no coke has been ma 
months, production being confined to raw CO! 




































: 





Alabama Price Agreement. — 


Alabama coal operators held a con 
Birmingham last Tuesday, at the reques 
Federal Fuel Distributor, to discuss pr 
domestic coals produced in that State and 
to points beyond the State line. Prices | 
the State authorities on domestic. coal 
follows: Big Seam group, $3.45 per 4 
Jagger Corona group, $4.45; Cahaba Bl Ble 
group, $5.20; Montevallo- Climax group, 

These maximum prices have applied 
consumed within the State of Alabama 
not been observed on coal tonnage mo 
the State line. The operators present at 
ference, representing approximately 85 
‘of the entire State production, signifi 
willingness, . excepting as to existing con 
observe these pricés on interstate shipments 
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SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 
Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 


STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 
Inquiries solicited 


H. Hi. TLINEAWEAVER & CO., Ine., 213-215 south Broad Sireet., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. "Rates ever y five cents advance. Tells 
amount glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 
Gross or ‘Net 

Issued in behiree volumes: Ic to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; lc to $8.00. 


COX’S TARIFF, TONNASS chia tt EXTENSIONS 





220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.50. 

Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. Plain, practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





ea ECONOMY DOMESTIC BITUMINOUS: 
ee OAL eo H SHAMOKIN, P. R. KEATIN B VEIN COAL 

STD E INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH JOHNSTOWN SMOKELESS 
AN ATHERINE ANTHRACITE. ED ASH JUNIATA, BROAD TOP ea eet Bes 

HUDSON—HARD WHITE ASH SUTHERLAND, PRESTON CO., W. 
CAMBRIDGE—WHITE ASH MIDDLE CREEK, LOW SULPHUR ‘GAS COAL 

maith Age BURNING EST VIRGINIA GAS COAL 
BURON FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS COAL 
Specialists—Anthracite Steam Sizes 342 Madison Ave., New York—Miller Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 
66 ” 

WwW. H. DRU CKEMILLER Shipper of “VERIBEST 

Established 1890 

31 N. 4th Street SUNBURY, Pa. 





Coke 

















Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous— Cannel— 
ANTHRACITE 


JOHNSON & CO., Inc 8788S COAL 


90 West St., New York Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 














PARDEE BROTHERS & CO., Inc. 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 


YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. ge ater ance 
e Hie urdoc 
ay Capacity 2s 000 tons Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 









Inc. 








FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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Worst Fears Seldom Realized. 


A number of pessimistic articles relative to the 
state of ‘business, future prospects, etc., have 
been published recently, which seem to be as 
far from the mark in their way as the Pollyanna 
articles of optimism and hope which saw good 
in everything a short while ago. Apparently there 
are changing fashions in literature as in other 
things, but extremes in both directions are some- 
what beside the mark. 


And it is well to remember that the world 
always moves along somehow or other. The 
direful conditions that are predicted never develop 
to the full in any country that retains a definite 
form of government, just the same as we never 
reach the point where everyone is happy and 
prosperous, whatever the volume of business may 
be. 


A number of years ago this was expressed by 
a writer who started in at the time of William the 
Conqueror with the observation: 

“Our fathers in the Norman bogs 

Said all was going to the dogs,” 
and followed this up with allusions to the time 
of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, Christopher 
Columbus, George Washington and other celebri- 
ties. In all eras there were those who could 
see nothing good in conditions, believed that 
things were far better in the past and would be 
much worse in the future. But he was forced 
to the conclusion that “the dogs have had an 
awful wait.” 

And so it goes. There is much to contend with 
all the time, but the world probably makes some 
progress, at least, all the while. 





Erie Traffic. 


A recent comparison of the freight traffic of the 
Erie RR. during the Underwood administration shows 
an increase in tons carried from 26,000,000 to 34,- 
692,000. There was very little increase in line of 
road operated, but average haul per ton increased 
from 195 to 247 miles, showing a gain in through 
business. Improvements made are reflected in an 
increase in average train-load from 375 tons to 764 
tons, so that the increased tonnage, hauled an in- 
creased distance, was hauled with less train mileage 
in 1921 than in 1901. 


The oft-repeated question as to increase in average 
carload is partially answered by results on the Erie, 
where figures stood at 16.89 in 1901 and rose to 24.68 
in 1921. The freight revenue per train mile in- 
creased from $2.20 to $8.14. So far so good, but 
when it comes to the matter of operating expenses 
it is a sad tale that is told, for they are four times 
what they were 20 years ago. 


Traffic Facilities Essential. 


No doubt it is advantageous that so great a spirit 
of optimism prevails in regard to coal supplies. Onc 
important paper runs the heading “Danger of Coal 
Famine Avoided; City Retcites Many Offers of 
Fuel.” Does it not take more than an offer of ton- 
nage to relieve a fuel famine? 


The question seems pertinent in view of the official 
letter sent by Chairman McChord of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the President in which it 
is stated that “the commission has observed with con- 
cern the progressive deterioration of motive power 
upon certain of the important carriers of the country 
since the commencement of the current strike. 
The effect of deferred repairs is cumulative and 
becomes increasingly felt as time goes on. The acts 
which we are called upon to administer leave little 
discretion with the commission as to enforcement 
when violations come to light. In the continuance of 
our enforcement of the law we are taking steps and 
will be compelled to continue to proceed in a man- 
ner which must bring about serious withdrawals of 
motive power from service.” 

The coal trade will certainly hope that there will 
not! be much more progressive deterioration, for good 
service on the railroads is highly essential to secure 
the distribution of large tonnage. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Shows Only Slight Changes— 
Anthracite Gains Steadily. 


For the past five weeks bituminous production 
has shown only minor fluctuations, remaining 
above 9,500,000 tons a week but never quite touch- 
ing the 10,000,000 mark. Car loading figures for 
the first four days of last week indicate that the 
total for the full week will show about 9,900,000 
tons. This will be a slight gain, but until trans- 
portation conditions improve a material increase 
is impossible. 

The number of cars loaded on Monday, October 
9th, was 40,596. This was the largest reported 
this year, but on Tuesday the loadings fell off to 
29,239 cars, a figure exceeded by several Tuesdays 
since the end of the strike. Total cars loaded for 
the first four days of last week showed an in- 
crease of 3.9 per cent as compared with the same 
days of the week before. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest 
weeks for which complete returns are available, 
and for the corresponding weeks of last year, as 
reported by the U. S. Geological Survey: 


*-—Net Tons—— 


Week Ended 1922 1921 
September 16 ...... 9,737,000 8,187,000 
September 23 ...... 9,747,000 8,527,000 
September 30 .....: 9,819,000 8,890,000 
October tea awe 9,706,000 9,134,000 


Far Under Seasonal Average. 

While current rate of bituminous mining is 
slightly ahead of 1921, it is far below other years 
at this season, as will be seen by the following 
table showing output in the second week of Oc- 
tober for the past six years: 





Tons Tons 
191.7% ae 10,924,000 1920 Sateen 12,103,000 
TOUS ete. ee 12,190,000 ae LOZ See eee 9,711,000 
1919. Shae ee 1-888:000 Re 19225, eae 9,900,000* 
* Estimated. 
Anthracite. 


Production of anthracite continues to increase, 
and for the second week of October (the fourth 
after the strike) is estimated at 1,959,000 net tons. 
Preliminary reports of the American Railway As- 
sociation show 6,446 cars loaded on Monday of 
last week, 6,420 on Tuesday, 6,415 on Wednesday, 
and 6,273 on Thursday. These loadings indicate 
an output close to 2,000,000 net tons. 

Figures for the four latest weeks for which 
complete reports have been received by the 
Geological Survey are as follows, with compari- 
sons for last year: 

aaNet “Lonss= 


Week Ended 1922 1921 
September 16 ...... 1,107,000 1,749,000 
September 23 ...... 1,863,000 1,725,000 
September 30 ...... 1,947,000 1,802,000 
Octobere/. sane. 1,958,000 1,764,000 


All Right in the Summer Time. 

There are many features to be considered in 
handling such a campaign as the coal operators 
conducted during the summer. It is a situation 
in which particular attention must be given to the 
future as well as the present. 

Recently a friend in another line of business 
met the president of one of the large companies. 
“T watched your work with a great deal of in- 
terest all summer,” he said. “I hoped you would 
hold out and beat the miners.” 

“That is all very well when the thermometer 
is 80 in the shade, but you may feel differently 
about it when the frosty days come along,” was 
the reply. 


Since the war France has increased its use of 
water power by 40 per cent, chiefly for generat- 
ing electricity for the use of industries formerly 
depending on coal. The work of electrification is 


being extended steadily in sections where water ° 


power is available. 


‘i 
October 21, 19 









Use of Anthracite Substitutes. : 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has issued a’ set 
instructions .on using soft .coal for domestic pu 
poses. It is known as Serial 2,403, and deal 
who wish copies for distribution to their 
tomers can obtain same by writing ke Bure 
at Washington. im ' 

In discussing the question of emergenan gue 
the Bureau says: 


“The best substitute for anthraeaa Py 
standpoint of cleanliness and ease of operation, | 
coke; but here again the supply is inadequate ay 
the householder will have to fall back on bitum 
nous coal. Though bituminous coal has the dj 
advantage of being dirty to handle, requirir 
more care in firing, and of giving off considerab 
smoke, it will be more generally available, cos 
less, and in the better grades which will natural 
find their way to the domestic market, is high 
in heat value, and contains less ash than anthr; 
cite. 


“Where a variety of bituminous coals are avai 
able, the householder should choose a low volati 
coal. Though not necessary to have the co: 
sized, as is the case with anthracite, it will | 
found cleaner to use coal from which the fine di: 
has been screened. If it is found that excessiy 
dust is caused when firing the coal, this can b 
reduced by slightly wetting the coal at the fror 
of the bin, as it is being used.” 


Prosperity Again Smiles. 


“No city in the United States has been mor 
changed by the ending of the coal strike than ha 
Wilkes-Barre,” says the Miners Bank of that cit 
in its current circular. “It has given us new lif 
courage, optimism, and vigor. Pay-day has com 
again and with it the disbursement of immens 
sums which the miners and their helpers ar 
mighty glad to get. 


“It has been a ‘difficult thing to get along fe 
five months without pay day and, had the strik 
lasted a month longer, the suffering would hay 
been very great. As it is however, the men ar 
bent upon increasing production and getting ou 
as much coal as possible through continuous har 
work. All mining operations are being pushed t 
increase the output and to speed up_work_ whe 
will give the country plenty of coal before winte 
weather comes. : 

“The miners have had one or two full term pa 
days since the strike ended and they have mad 
good use of the money disbursed. All busines 
has picked up except that of. the pawn-broker 
and small lenders who had -plenty to do whil 
the men were without work. Resumption 0 
mining has made everybody feel better and, sinc 
the pressing demand for anthracite coal excee 
the supply, the miners are sure to have a 





Rail Shipments to New England. F 


aa 

Below are figures showing the number of cat 

of coal forwarded to New England all-rail 

through the six principal Hudson River gateways 
during several recent weeks: 


1922 3921 a § 
Week Ended ‘Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminon 
Septembers somal Omemmennee 1,947- 2,535 
September 16.. 438 3,009 2,216 Bt 
September 237.1,507 3,255 2,413 
September 30..2,206 3,541 2,526 


In addition to the shipments shown in the tabl 
there were also shipped through Rouses Point 7: 


‘cars of bituminous coal and 2 of anthracite in th 


week ended September 30th. 4 
ay 

The Fairmont-Pittsburgh Coal & Coke Co., wit 
general offices at Pittsburgh, has purchased the minins 
plant of the Beveridge-Laughlin Coal Co., near Buck 
hannon, Upshur County; W. Va. The plant has : 
capacity of 300 tons daily and is located | on the Balti 
more and-Ohio Railroad. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


Production of bituminous coal last week was 
ain above ten million tons for the second 
le since March. After a series of ups and 
wns ranging in the nine million field, there 
s at last been an upward step which carries 
: record into new high ground for second 
isecutive week. 

Despite the fact that the production has in 
: past frequently been above 11 or 12 million 
is, despite the long period of greatly cur- 
led production, a quiet market condition 
vails that is quite remarkable. The output 
doubtless equal to the amount being con- 
med at the present time, but this is the 
riod when coal should be accumulated 
4inst winter’s requirements, and what is be- 
f accomplished in that direction? Is any- 
ng being done to provide a supply over and 
yond what is used from day to day? All 
ul requirements are not at high pitch. Con- 
mption would probably be larger if railroad 
ilities were better, thus permitting the 
eding up of steel plants that would occur 
receipts and shipments at such places could 
handled with more reliability. 

Much, it is seen, devolves upon the railroad 
jation. The railroads have much to answer 
, but their close limitations will have a re- 
ionary effect upon the country. Part of 
s result is already being experienced. With 
eipts closely regulated and expenses closely 
‘ulated, the limits of managerial ability are 
‘wide. The companies have been under the 
tow for ten years or more and when they 
| obtain adequate capital through showing 
adequate return, there will be a wonderful 
ount of railroad buying and a great in- 
ase in manufacturing. How can this come 
mt? The increase in the Pennsylvania divi- 
id rate to six per cent tends to inspire con- 
mee, as that railroad company is recognized 
the leader, but will there not have to be 
mges in personnel before the companies 
‘erally are in a position to meet all require- 
nts? 

“he fact that so small a percentage of mana- 
ial material has gone into railroad offices in 
last twenty-five or thirty years has the 
alt of bringing the poor material to the 
face now. One cannot put messenger boy 
‘erial into the hopper and draw out princes 
| potentates. The railroad business must 
de more attractive to broad-gauge busi- 
people as well as to capitalists. 







At the manufacturing plants variation in 
supplies is very noticeable. Some have stocked 
up while others have held to the idea thai 
coal will be cheaper. Meanwhile, we are only 
a month from the commencement of severe 
weather and transportation facilities continue 
to be a cause for anxiety. 

This will prove to be the second year of 
very moderate production and consumption. 
The figures for each detail may vary much 
from week to week or month to month, but 
the tonnage produced in any one year repre- 
sents fairly well the tonnage consumed in that 
year. More and more it is asked what has 
become of the coal trade. Why is the con- 
sumption of coal so much restricted? Quite 
a volume might be written upon this single 
theme. Economy and inactivity tell the story 
in part, but there is also something to be said 
with regard to substitutes and new methods, 
of which the oil trade figures, elsewhere re- 
ferred to, are only one feature. 

Despite strong efforts to hold the market 
in a firm condition, continuing for some weeks 
in spite of discouragement, prices are unques- 
tionably easing off. It is still thought that 
there will be a substantial reaction and that 
seekers of cheaper coal will, in reality, pay 
more for it, as they did in midsummer. 

Strikes continue in the Kanawha districts 
and in certain’‘non-union fields. A long struggle 
has been borne by some of the companies con- 
cerned, and that even the corporate interests 
are not in accord as to how matters should 
be handled is indicated by a statement from 
the Oil King’s son, himself largely interested 
in several coal companies, to the effect that 
a wrong policy is being pursued in certain 
quarters. Yet there is coal enough to meet all 
needs, and were the striking districts to resume 
just now it would mean a further distribution 
of the restricted number of cars and perhaps 
some increase in the tonnage of coal seeking 
a market. 


Western markets are in better shape than 
eastern, as the closing rush of the lake season 
and the using of bituminous coal for domestic 
purposes out there always give some tone to 
trade in that section at this time of the year. 
To the eastward the bituminous market shows 
no improvement through retail buying of soft 
coal for domestic use. Household consumers, 
it is found, are very reluctant to make any 
experiments and are satisfied to take their 
chances in obtaining enough coal of the cus- 
tomary sort as the season goes on. 


It must be said that while we are now up to 
the time when the use of coal for heating is 
quite general, everybody seems to keep going 
without resort to any usual substitutions ot 
innovations on a large scale. 

Traffic officials report increased loading of 
merchandise and miscellaneous freights, and 
generally improved conditions are heard of all 
through the business world. Yet the beneficial 
effect is offset by a tendency towards rising 
prices as old stocks are worked off, and there 
is no longer the chance to average new pur- 
chases with lower cost material on hand, There 
1s a question as to whether this increase wil! 
be sufficient to start another cycle of wage- 
raising in certain directions. 

Increased competition resulting from re- 
action from war and post-war conditions have 
led to some scaling down, but in general a 
high price level prevails to which the cost of 
coal and the range of freight rates add their 
weight. Normalcy would suggest lower prices 
in many directions, 

In regard to anthracite, it can be said that 
the same great contrast between domestic sizes 
and steam sizes previously noted still prevails. 
Tonnage movement is at a high level but the 
catching up process is decidedly slow. Prog- 
ress is only possible because of mild weather 
prevailing during nearly all of the current 
month. It is a hand-to-mouth business with 
the retailers, this supplying of their customers 
with one or two tons each, and involves much 
extra expense through slowing up of service 
and increased number of deliveries. 

The unfavorable status of the soft coal mar- 
ket and attempts to obtain increased prices 
for steam sizes have both had their effect upon 
the small anthracites and great difficulty has 
been experienced in moving this tonnage. 
Hence it is that the problem remains acute 
as the weeks go by and the railroad people 
are now deeply interested because of the need 
to get cars back to the mines for reloading. 

Apparently the steam size question is some- 
thing above and beyond any ordinary matter 
of salesmanship or current prices. There must 
evidently be something done in the producing 
of satisfactory briquettes on an economical 
basis in order to dispose of the steam sizes to 
advantage. 


It is frequently stated how much labor is 
involved in the preparation of anthracite. 
Years must elapse before there is any material 
reduction in the cost of this fuel and this cir- 
cumstance puts the steam sizes out of the 
running in many places in competition with 
the more cheaply produced bituminous coal, 
which generally has a greater evaporative value 
ton for ton. 


Some temporary relief may come through 
coal region roads using more of the steam 
sizes, but it has to be offered to them at a 
low price and the problem before the pro- 
ducers is not only to move the tonnage but to 
get a good price for it, so as to ease the burden 
on domestic coal. 

Strong efforts are being made to move pea 
coal and even buckwheat for domestic pur- 
poses, but it must be remembered that when 
retail handling charges are placed upon these 
small sizes the fuel value of them to consumers 
is not in proportion to the mine price. Pea 
coal leaving the mines at $6 doubtless has 
three-quarters of the value of prepared sizes 
say $8 or thereabouts, but when delivered to 
the consumer at $14, as compared with $16 for 
prepared sizes, the price advantage is only 
one-eighth instead of one-fourth, and the ad- 
visability of making a substitution is open to 
argument, 
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Changes in temperature are quickly re- 
flected in retail coal offices, and to that ex- 
tent the anthracite trade is a weather 
proposition. In a broader sense, however, 
the market for domestic sizes is not domin- 
ated by the ups and downs of the ther- 
mometer. The shortage resulting from the 
strike is still there and, regardless of vary- 
ing climatic conditions, it will take many 
months to get stocks in yards and cellars 
back to normal. 

For the time being attention is centered 
on the task of preventing anyone from being 
entirely without coal. The efforts along 
this line have been generally successful so 
far, since nothing is heard about any con- 
siderable part of the public being unable 
to heat their homes. Moreover, there is no 
heavy demand for substitutes, as would be 
the case if great numbers of people were 
without anthracite. ; 

No doubt there are more oil and gas 
heaters in use than ever before, and wood is 
being burned more extensively than . for 
years past in some localities. But soft coal 
is not being called into play for domestic 
purposes on an important scale along the 
seaboard. That may come later, but up to 
the present time retailers have had disap- 
pointing results. in their efforts to’ change 
their customer’s habits, even to the extent 
of taking in a little bituminous or buckwheat 
for protection. 

The steam sizes are as weak as the domes- 

tic sizes are strong. More buckwheat is 
being consumed than before the heat was 
turned on in office buildings and other 
structures, but the only effect this has had 
is to prevent the surplus from becoming 
larger. No. 1 is not as demoralized as the 
two smaller sizes, but it can be bought 
freely from independent operators and 
wholesalers at 50 cents below the company 
price. Distress lots are occasionally moved 
at still greater concessions. 
- Rice and barley are available at discounts 
of 75 cents to a dollar from the circular. 
The demand for these sizes is nowhere near 
normal, owing to former users having gone 
on bituminous and oil. 

Weakness in the steam sizes is reacting 
on the price of prepared coal from inde- 
pendent collieries, as operators will make 
concessions on the latter to buyers who will 
take a liberal quantity of the former. In 
fact, the price of domestic coal is governed 
largely by the amount of steam grades the 
consignee can be persuaded to accept. 
Quotations up to $12 are still heard of, but 
the larger independents are limiting them- 
selves to $9.25 for egg, stove and nut, and 


usually to $6.75-$7.00 for pea coal. The 
latter size is still in good demand. 

The range on independent steam sizes 
is about as follows: No. 1 buckwheat, 


$3.50-$4.00; rice, $2.00-$2.75; barley, $1.00- 
$1.50. 
The Bituminous Market. 

Rising production and falling prices are 
the order of the day in bituminous. This 
has been the case for the past two months, 
with occasional interruptions, and it looks 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Experience of First Cold Spell Proves Anthracite Has Been Evenly Distributed— 
Price Heaviness Accompanies Rise in Bituminous Production. 






as if prices will continue to sag as long as 
tonnage keeps on climbing. 

When the line of production takes a 
downward turn, however, as it is pretty sure 
to do in the course of the next few weeks, 
it is only natural to expect the price trend 
to reverse itself. Furthermore, while the 
decline has been gradual, the rise is apt to 
be rapid. This would be in line with past 
experience, for more often than not when 
the market starts to go up it quickly gains 
momentum and the movement proceeds 
with some violence. 

That is because consumers are like a flock 
of sheep in that they usually act as a unit 
and are easily stampeded. An illustration 
of their propensity for acting together and 
following a leader is found in the buyers’ 
strike. They joined in this with sheeplike 
docility because various organizations and 
individuals told them to. It Has been easy 
to hold them in line because prices are on 
the down grade, but when the tide turns it 
will be another story. 

In spite of the quietness in the spot mar- 
ket, the bituminous trade as a whole is enjoy- 
ing a fair degree of prosperity. The volume 
of business moving through established 
channels is large. Although relatively few 
jormal contracts have been entered into, in 
a great many cases informal arrangements 
are in effect under which buyers continue 
to get coal from their old sources of supply, 
the price being adjusted from time to time 
to conform with market conditions. 

The trimming down of profits per ton 
resulting from this downward revision of 
prices has been offset in part by the growth 
of tonnage that has occurred since the strike 
ended. If the decline continues much fur- 
ther many mines will not be able to operate 
profitably, but it hardly seems likely that 
the downward trend can continue in- 
definitely with winter near at hand and 
stocks below normal. 

The point has now been reached where 
ordinary grades of high and low volatile 
coal are available to the average buyer at 
from $3.00 to $3.50, mines, and railroads are 
able to get contracts accepted as low as 
$2.50 by using assigned cars as a bait. 

The market as a whole is about as fol- 
lows: Pool 1, $4.50-$5.00; Pools 9 and 71, 
$4,00-$4.50; Pool 10, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 4, 
$3.75-$4.00; Pool 11, $3.00-$3.50. The high 
est figures quoted under each classification 
are for coal from certain mines which always 
commands a premium over the general run 
of coal of the same classification. High 
volatile steam grades are bringing from 
$2.75 to $3.50, and low sulphur gas coal 
from $4.00 to $4.25. 

Between 1,600 and 1,700 cars are standing 
at the local piers most of the time. There 
is no great oversupply of the better grades 
at tidewater, and Pool 9 holds around $7.65 
to $7.90 f.0.b. piers, while Pool 10 is offering 
at $7.35 to $7.50 and lower grades down to 
$6.75. Not. much British coal is arriving 
yow, but southern coal continues to move 
to New York in considerable volume, chiefly 
for public utilities and bunkering. 



































































—Bituminous Buyers Still Indiffe 


There is now more activity in the rete 
than the dealers relish, for the very simple 
that they are not able to meet the dem 
are made upon them. Some real frosty 
having at last put in an appearance it h 
the trade almost topsy turvy over night, 
cry for coal now is almost universal, 

Under the condition described the yar 
been rapidly emptied, until it is a common « 
rence to find yards without a pound of any s 
coal in stock. The yard with anything like 
fair supply of coal is unusual, and unless. shi 
ments greatly improve during the present we 
this market will be bare of coal of any kind. 

For the time being the big companies see 
to have slipped entirely out of this market, t 
report being that heavy shipments of anthr 
are now being made northward. or 


Vs 
doubt that the lake ports are getting comparati 
heavy shipments, and following precedent of oth 
years local retailers are steeling themselves - 
withstand several weeks of meagre shipments. 7 

The weather is such now as to necessitate t 
starting of all household fires and the consur 
is coming forth with the old time pleas for co: 
In the case of sickness the dealers are maki 
exceptions and delivering such coal as they mi: 
have. In the meantime many of the people 
moderate circumstances are resorting to oil 2 
gas stoves for heat, and are by this means 
themselves over for the time being. 
in the end this is a loss of tonnage to the ret 
‘but the latter is glad to have some of the 
taken off his shoulders, and will be mor 
satisfied if he can get through the winter with« 
any more trouble than he has already experi¢ 1 


Tendency to Increase Prices. — 


There is some tendency among certai 
to move prices up in accordance with 
they have to pay for their coal, altho 
who have increased prices are almost 
as compared with the entire number « 
Probably the highest quotation heard wa 
for nut coal, while a few are also ask 
for pea. However, by far the greater 
of dealers are still selling at $14.50 for 
large sizes and $11.50 for pea. 

The dealers continue to be puzzled by 
treme shortage of pea, as none of them 
able to lay by a storage pile of this : 
other years when the first frosty days arr 
there had been a shortage of the larg 
there was always the old reliable pea to 
upon. This is all changed now, and pea is 
as scarce as any other size. .. 

The consumer despite his lack of fue 
inclined to insist upon his favorite size 
at this time are nut and stove. This 
has caught up to nut in the demand, | 
fact that many homes use this large s 
air heaters. Some dealers who have b 
what ahead on egg size have been ab 
stitute this latter in place of stove with s 
to the consumer. ‘ 

Some dealers are beginning to look ¢ 
bit for substitutes for anthracite. 
boulets have their first attention, but sh 
this fuel are pretty well sold up and new bu 
is difficult to place. Those who have en 
to get sized coke find the same condition | 
vail, with price also inclined to be prohil 

Steam Coal Demand Slack. ; 

Some producers continue to have dif 
dispose of their steam coal production, T 
panies in particular have now had to 
their storage yards, while the independ 
occasionally cutting price to move their § 
plus. Some very ordinary buckwheat has b 
around at $3.25, although better coals co! 1m 
$3.75 and $4.00. Barley is also heavy and 2 
to move at full prices, some being sold at $1 
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owever, with colder weather now here the ex- 
sctation is that all sizes will strengthen. 

All interests find the bituminous market difficult 
guage, for in spite of limited car supply, which 


eps down production, it is with the greatest 
ficulty that the surplus left for the spot market 
moved. Every one is expecting every day to 
e a resumption of buying on the part of the 
ajority of the consumers, but so far with the 
ception of the utilities they remain out of the 
arket. 

Even though the various railroads have had 
iority orders issued covering assigned cars they 
» not seem able to accumulate anything like 
e stocks that is their wont for this time of the 
ar. The fact of these orders being in effect 
ould seem to be a good reason for encouraging 
e general user to come into the market, but he 
mains skeptical of any information of this nature 
at i is advanced as a reason for buying. 


Te ‘the surprise of the trade prices continued to 
se off again during the present week. The 
ought was that with the arrival of colder weather 
e market would stiffen, but this has not been 
alized. There is quite a good tonnage offering 
1 the spot market, although the high grade coals 
ich as in Pools 1, 9 and 71 are inclined to be 
arce, being used mostly in the filling of con- 
acts. 
Present quotations are about as follows: Pool 
50 to $5.00; Pool 9-71, $3.75 to $4.25; Pool 
, $3.50 to $4.00; Pool 11, $3.25 to $3.50. Some 
sol 18 is offered around $2.75 to $3.00, but is in 
treme light demand. In Westmoreland gas 
al the prices run: slack $3.75; mine-run $4.00; 
ree-quarter $4.25. Fairmont gas coal is from 
85 to $3.00. 


JOHNSTOWN PRICES DOWN 






























cement in Car Supply, But Light 
Demand for Coal. 


i ide variety of prices for coal of same quality 
itured the local coal market this week, together with 

new low level for the spot market. The lowest 
ie several months was recorded Wednesday 
en one firm purchased six cars of New York 
a al Pool 11 for $2.90. It is stated that other 
ol 11 coal was offered at $2.75 but did not find a 
irket. B. & O. Pool 11 was selling at from $3.00 
$3.50. Pool 10 sold from $3.50 to $4.25, though 
orders were placed at $3.35. Pool 9 has held 
at $4.25 to $4.75 and Pool 1 has sold at from 
0 $5.25. The demand is very light, few orders 
orwarded to Johnstown brokers in the early 
the week. There has been a noticeable in- 
in western: inquiries for lumpy coals, mostly 
western coal yards. A few purchases for lake 
ts have also been recorded. 


car supply in the district showed slight im- 
ment this week, all of the roads entering into 
stribution. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg, 
ver, is far in advance of the other roads in 
mrcwar, P. R. R. supply is classed as fair and 
York Central supply is described as being 
in spots.” 


Strikers Refuse Work. 


omerset County non-union field continues to 
ice about all the coal that the roads can supply 
Desertions from the union ranks continue 
several cases during the last week miners who 
ed as officials for their “local unions” have 
for their old positions. 
n effort was made last week to enlist the aid of 
own business clubs for the tent colonists of 
set county on the ground that it is a community 
‘Position, but no action was taken, This was due 
Part, it is said, to a report sent to Johnstown by 
1 farmers residing in the vicinity of the opera- 
s. The farmers stated that they, being in need of 
listance, offered work to several of the tent colonists, 
‘that the offer was refused unless the farmers 
ld agree to pay the union labor scale of $7.50 per 
of eight hours. 
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FAIRMONT MARKET WEAK 


B. & O. Embargo on Lake Shipments Has 
Unsettling Effect on Prices. 


This week finds the market condition in 
Northern West Virginia very uncertain. With 
shipments practically all cut off to the west by 
embargoes to the lakes and line points, the forced 
shipment to the east has had a very damaging 
effect on the market, inasmuch as there was a 
right fair car supply on Monday. 

The Monongahela Railway had a 57 per cent 
and the Monongah Division of the B. & O. 45 
per cent. -The Western Maryland began the week 
with a 76 per cent run of cars, while the Charles- 
ton Division, B. & O., had 41 per cent. The 
Morgantown & Wheeling Railway had 34 per cent. 
On Tuesday there was, as usual, an ease-up in 
cars. 


Quite a few coal men expected a wide break 
in the region on Monday, and in fact some mine- 
run sold down to $2.60. Most of the operators, 
however, have shipped east on consignment, tak- 
ing a gambler’s chance on the future status of 
the market. There appears to be a rather sluggish 
market this week, with mine-run ranging from 


$2.85 to $3. 


Slack is fairly scarce at $3, it being reported 
that Canadian exporters prefer slack to mine-run 
because the duty on it is materially less. Cement 
manufacturers appear to be holding off, and are 
buying very little if any slack, or in fact tonnage 
of any description. 

Lump appears to be fairly scarce and quota- 
tions run from $3.75 to $4.25. 


Coal men are anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
the market, which will be fairly well preserved 
if the B. & O. will lift its embargo to the lakes 
and western line points. Some operators accuse 
the B. & O. of discrimination, as they say that 
carrier is permitting coal to go to the lakes from 
the No. 8 field in Eastern Ohio despite the claims 
that coal loads are badly congested between Fair- 
mont and the lakes. 


Assigned Cars Come Back. 


Probably the most important development in 
the past few weeks in this region was the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court in the as- 
signed car case, captioned Corona Coal Co. vs. 
the Southern Railway Co. The highest tribunal 
has held that railroads are not required, in pro- 
rating cars among coal mines, to include the cars 
furnished for their own fuel supply. 

Whether this means that the carrier can place 
only its own assigned cars on the home road and 
not place assigned cars for foreign roads is very 
much discussed here. Opinion appears to be 
divided as to the court’s interpretation, and an 
effort is being made to get further information 
from Washington. 


There has been a general influx of assigned 
cars into the region. Practically all of the roads 
are now using them. They are also a keen tempta- 
tion to the industry when prices are on the ragged 
edge. 

Coal loading in Northern West Virginia on 
Monday of this week aggregated 1,956 cars, which 
was 98 less than Monday of the previous week. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Divi- 
sion was heavy at 361 cars, of which the B. & O. 
grabbed off 128 and foreign carriers 233. Off the 
division on Monday there were 877 cars of coal 
loaded east and 77 west. Thirteen cars were 
shipped to Curtis Bay. 

Due to car shortage during the early part of 
this week, there was considerable mine idleness. 
On the Monongah Division, 79 mines were down 
flat, while 39 were idle on the Charleston Divi- 
sion. 

Early this week it was reported that there were 
representatives of the C. of N. J. and L. V. in 
the Fairmont section in quest of tonnage on an 
assigned car basis. It could not be learned what 
business, if any, they placed here. 
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Production in Northern’ West Virginia last 
week aggregated 7,895 cars, or 394,750 tons. This 


was a decrease of 314 cars compared to the previ- 
ous week. Mines on the Monongahela Railway 
in Pennsylvania produced 1,122 cars of coal, a 
loss of 102 cars. This break-down in production 
is ascribed to car shortage rather than the miners’ 
strike. 

Coal loaded east off the Monongah Division 
last week aggregated 3,208 cars, or an increase 
of 706 cars over the previous week. With lake 
and western line shipments cut off, except via 
Parkersburg, W. Va., the coal shipments are 
forced to the east. 

To the west off the division last week there 
were 707 cars of coal loaded, or 425 less than the 
previous week. East off the Connellsville Divi- 
sion, B. & O., there were 45 cars of coal 
loaded, while eastern shipments off the M. & K. 
totaled 393 cars; off the M. & W., 130 cars; and 
113 east and 87 west off the Belington & Weaver 
branch of the W. M. 

Railroad fuel loading is on the increase with 
the introduction of assigned cars again. Last 
week a total of 1,572 cars of coal was loaded for 
railroad fuel, which was a gain of 161 cars over 
the previous week and 684 cars more than two 
weeks before. 

Lake coal shipments were very limited last 
week, due to the embargoes in effect. Off the 
Monongah Division, shipments to the lakes was 
restricted to 355 cars in three days, which was 147 
cars less than the previous week. One hundred 
and forty-nine cars of lake coal were shipped off 
the M. & W., and it is understood some limited 
lake tonnage is moving off the Monongahela. 


Little improvement has been noted in pier ship- 
ments. To Curtis Bay 36 cars of coal were 
shipped last week, which, while very small, was 
23 more than the previous week. -One car of coal 
was loaded to Arlington pier, last week against 
11 cars the previous week. 


Little coal is being produced by wagon mine 
operations. Last week there were but three cars 
loaded along the Monongah Division, while eight 
cars were loaded along the Morgantown & Wheel- 
ing Railway. 


NO FIGHTING BLOOD? 


How Much Further Can Exactions on Public 
Purse Be Carried? 


Now that strike conditions are being reviewed at 
some distance, now that detachment tends to give 
a clearer view, comment is heard as to the public 
being unwilling to endure a little inconvenience or 
hardship in order to bring about the defeat of the 
U, M. W. 


There is a question as to just how far matters 
can be carried in this connection. What will the 
trafic bear? A prominent operating official states 
that if the anthracite miners simply sit by and wait 
patiently for a number of months, they can get any 
amount they ask for; ten dollars a day and upwards! 


Is there a lack of fighting spirit in this country? 
One distinguished leader said that there was such 
a thing as a country being too proud to fight; but 
perhaps too lazy or too fond of comfort would be 
a more accurate description of the attitude of many. 


A recent statistical analysis showed that more than 
5,000,000 persons in the United States derive their 
living in whole or part from tips or gratuities. A 
generation ago there were not 50,000 who came within 
this classification. Is there a weakening of the 
moral fibre by reason of this tip-hunting attitude? 

Many people seem to be getting into a state of 
mind where they will stand for almost anything, 
rather than go to the trouble or expense of putting 
up a stiff opposition. While the country as a whole 
went to vast trouble and expense in making, as it 
was thought, the world safe for democracy, the indi- 
viduals at home submit to all sorts of rough hand- 
ling by hotel waiters, subway guards, and other 
individuals of that classification; to say nothing of 
the skillfully planned campaigns of organized labor. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Buyers’ Indifference Results in Competition— 
Ample Soft Coal for Winter. 


The edge is well off the coal market in this terri- 
tory, and the dock interests have begun to compete 
for business on the basis of concessions in price. 
Screenings in particular, are being sold in the Twin 
Cities at the cost at the mine, $5.25 to $5.50, which 
means that the freight and handling charges must be 
made up on the regular sizes which are produced 
from the lot out of which the screenings come. Some 
concessions are also being made in regular sizes. 

It is quite apparent that people in the wholesale 
trade are well convinced that the Northwest will have 
sufficient soft coal for the needs of the winter. They 
are counting upon a reasonable tonnage of all-rail 
coal, which they are wise to do, for the all-rail ton- 
nage, despite the car shortage, is of a respectable 
total already. In fact, if there were ample cars 
both East and West, there would be no coal problem 
even at this time. 

In all calculations for the requirements of the 
winter, due allowance must be made for some reduc- 
tion through cutting down consumption in various 
ways. It is customary to assume that a certain ton- 
nage is required for a season. In the Northwest large 
tonnages are approximated, to include railroad needs, 
industrial needs, domestic and all others. But during 
the late summer and early fall, there were dozens 
of trains cancelled to save fuel and because of the 
shopmen’s strike. The saving of fuel through the 
discontinuance of those trains, will be cut off from 
any real requirement for the season. Nearly all the 
trains taken off have been restored, after being off 
from one to three months, but the coal not used is 
that much less needed for the season. 


Substitutes Take Place of Coal. 


Similarly, in numerous other directions have other 
steps been taken, Lignite is being used more generally 
through North Dakota and to some extent in South 
Dakota and in parts of Minnesota. To whatever ex- 
tent this has been done, is the tonnage of soft coal 
reduced. Wood is being used during the mild weather, 
and with October almost gone, there has been almost 
no real need of anything beyond a very moderate 
heat. 

All this means that the requirement of the fall 
has been quite materially cut down, and a reduced 
tonnage will go a longer ways against the winter’s 
needs than might have been the case. In fact the 
situation is approaching something the same as pre- 
vailed two years ago when the market became un- 
settled and demoralized after a mild fall, despite the 
tie-up of production through car shortage. It cannot 
be predicted that the same thing will occur, but 
there is no support to the market at this time, and 
unless there is some regular winter weather soon, 
buying will not pick up, while stores are gradually 
accumulating, 

October has not shown quite the tonnage movement 
that September did, but there will be well over 
1,000,000 tons for the month, and there could be more 
except for the lack of cars. If October and Novem- 
ber have a total tonnage of 2,500,000, it would mean 
that the season will have around 5,000,000 tons. This 
is considerably less than last year, but there have been 
various offsets which will reduce the requirements. 


On the hard coal situation, there are promises of 
around a 50 per cent delivery of last year, but some 
of it will have to come all-rail, apparently. And 
hard coal will have more loss of tonnage to sub- 
stitutes than soft, so the actual needs for the future 
will be cut into both by the mild fall and the general 
resort to other fuels. Doubtless the limited supplies 
of hard coal will be pretty well distributed by mid- 
winter—shortly after the first of the year. The ones 
who will be hit the worst will be those who have 
base-burner stoves and can hardly use anything else. 
They buy in small quantities generally—a ton atla 
time, and by the time they need more, it may be all 
gone. 





Saward’s Annual, the standard book of coal sta- 
tistics, is now on sale. 
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CONDITIONS AT CINCINNATI 


Prices Unimproved in Spite of Bad Car 
Shortages and Embargoes. | 


The coal situation in the Cincinnati market showed 
a few spells of pep last week which seemed to fore- 
shadow a reaction in favor of better prices, but the 
expected hardening of the market had not occurred 
at the opening of the present week. Price conditions 
seemed worse rather than better, in spite of the low 
state of production in the West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky districts. . 

Car supply seemed to get no better, generally speak- 
ing, and the embargoes closing off the most inviting 
section of the market were extended rather than 
removed, much to the consternation of West Vir- 
ginia producers, all of whom, on the C. & O., found 
themselves confined to eastern shipment for the time 
being at least. It was said that this was likely to 
enhance Western prices, already better than those of 
the East, but this did not promise very much to 
operators who could not get to those prices. 

Car supply on the C. & O. did not go over 25 per 
cent for the week and the embargo which this road 
placed on western shipments east of Ashland, Ky., 
was said by officials to be chargeable to the fact. that 
connecting roads were not taking loads consigned to 
them, and also to the fact of low motive power. In 
this connection it is said by those in position to know 
that the C. & O. shops are not functioning well follow- 
ing the return of the strikers to work, as the latter are 
sullen and willfully inefficient. 

Certain it is that the road’s recovery from strike 
conditions is slow and: unsatisfactory. The rail 
officials say that over 13,000 fuel loads accumulated 
as a result ef embargoes by connecting lines. 


More Cars on L. & N. 


The Virginian had about a 25 per cent car supply 
last week and the N. & W. supply was no better 
than that of the week before, when it was about 35 
per cent. The one road to show some improvement 
was the L. & N. It was very slight, but it was 
something and seemed to offer a ray of hope. The 
percentage on this road was 21, compared with 15 to 
17 per cent for preceding weeks. Officers of this 
road are promising better things in the weeks to 
come. Lake shipments from the L. & N. were em- 
bargoed out of Toledo on Monday. 

The C. & O. embargo on western shipments is not 
expected to last over two or three days. If it should 
continue for a week, as some predict, it will result 
in the shutting down of most of the big districts of 
West Virginia, as Kanawha, Logan, Coal River, Big 
Sandy, and New River are affected as the modified 
order now stands, 

It is said that rail officials would like to see and 
are disposed to force a brief suspension in these 
big districts to give them a chance to clean up and 
begin anew. Operators, on the other hand, are up 
in arms about the matter, insisting that the embargo 
is not justified. The thing that hurts them is that 
they are held out of a market that wants their coal, 
and forced into one that doesn’t want it, and there- 
fore won’t pay a fair market price for it. 

Conditions were favorable on the river to the move- 
ment of a considerable tonnage of coal from the 
Kanawha district to Cincinnati in barges. About 
60,000 tons from the production of half a dozen com- 
panies, reached the city on Saturday. A considerable 
part of this will be absorbed by the steam-using in- 
dustries of Cincinnati, but what is not needed here 
will be reshipped in response to demands elsewhere. 
The cargoes made the trip this time without mishap. 


Current Prices. 


Smokeless coal sent to the eastern market gets 
from $3.50 to $4 for mine-run and from $6 to $7 
for domestic sizes. Western shipments, when possible, 
get from $4.50 to $5 for mine-run and about $7 for 
domestic egg and lump. High volatile coals have 
gone as low as $3.50 to $4 for steam sizes and from 
$5.75 to $6.25 for domestic sizes. 

Mine-run coals are going to the lakes at from 
$3 to $3.50, buying for the fresh water ports having 
been renewed with the shrinkage of car supply in 
the upper fields. Operators still say that a reaction 
to better prices may logically be-expected. Reports 
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from Ohio and Indiana are to the effect that the 
districts are beginning to suffer from a shorter ¢ 
supply. cal & 

Cincinnati operators have had some worries in c¢ 
nection with the new Ohio fuel department, whi 
has kept pelting them with notices to make daily : 
ports of their shipments and prices under penalty 
a $500 fine, though one of the clauses of thi 
statute specifically exempts interstate shipments 
all Cincinnati sales are of that order. The | 
cinnati Coal Exchange and the local organizati 
the American Wholesale Coal Association are 
deavoring to get a specific ruling on the subject, 
will probably be forthcoming this week, but in 


























































event it is discounted in advance. Practically 
Ohio-produced coal is sold in the Cincinnati marke 
Demand for domestic lump of both low and hi 
volatile coals is yery active, retail dealers eve 
where having low stocks. Buying by consumers 
slow for several reasons. Chief of these is the f 
that a lowering of the wholesale price is xp ; 
with better transportation conditions. Othe 
the difficulty of getting the kind of coal wante 
back orders. Some dealers are cautious about 
their yards for the reason that they think j 
improbable that a sudden, severe cold snap w 
result in turning a mob loose on their supply. 
say that a visitation of that sort of weather \ 
find most people unprepared and might prodic 
unreasonable frenzy. P 
Cincinnati dealers are getting little if any sr 
less lump, and they are about a week behind 
orders with their deliveries. Prices range from 
to $9.25 by one retail concern and hold at ab 
$10 for high volatile lump for the rest of 
Buying continues to be in two or three ton lots. 
t id 





Boston Notes. 


J. S. Burroughs, fuel engineer for Castner, C if 
& Bullitt, Inc., of New York, was in Boston this 
calling on his friends in the trade and the loc 
of the company. : 


5 
William A. Clark, president of the New Bb 
Coal Dealers’ Association, is to address the Brocl 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce next Wedn sday. 
vember. Ist, on the subject of “Anthracite Coal’ 
Crowell & Thurlow Steamship Co. has sold 
steamer Tampico, built at Toledo, and brought to 
coast a number of years ago for the coal trad 
concern on the Great Lakes. The boat is | 
gross. : af 
Stephen G. Mathewson, of the Spring 
after several days’ visit to the mines in th 
competitive region of Pennsylvania, went on 
trip last week in the Northway Woods, N 
companied by Larry Dowling, who is in th 
at Manchester, N. H. 
British coal continues to arrive steadily at 
not a day passing that doesn’t see from one 
vessels make harbor with overseas bitumin 
cargoes are invariably of good size, averaging 7 
tons and running as high as 10,000 tons. N 
for British coal are falling off, but shipments 
probably continue into December. i 
Since the latter part of July, the New Et 
& C. Co., with headquarters in Boston, has pi 
in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 tons of f 
some. Canadian, but mostly British, 80 p 
which thas been received and delivered. TI 
part of this coal was purchased for railroads 
lic utilities on a cash basis to balance dwin 
mestic receipts during the miners’ and railr 
men’s strikes. , es 
Following the assertion of Henry L. Dohe 
dent of the Cities Service Co. and preside 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Co., at the an 
convention in Atlantic City, this week, 
intended to heat 100 representative homes in I 
this winter with manufactured gas at a cost that 
compete with coal, Dana D. Barnum, pres 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., said: “I h 
many gas engineers say they do not wish a 
load, as it would be too expensive to take cat 
during certain periods of the winter. I don’t be 
we are going to have any choice; the load is. 
and we have got to take care of it. It is one 
problems and one of our opportunities.” 
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BUFFALO PRICES SOFTEN 


neessions Necessary to Move Bituminous 
as Fast as Mined. 


n he face of predictions to contrary, and despite 
ices from Pittsburgh of advances in bituminous, 
; a fact that Allegheny Valley coal, at least, is not 
strong as it was a week ago. The word from the 
sumers is always the same. They can get all the 
I they want and more, so what is the use of stock- 
up further? Often they are not able to put in 
more, so they buy what seems to be good to them 
keep running. That seems to be logic, as they 
* at it. 

o far as Buffalo is concerned, taken mostly from 
congested grain and flour trades, cars are a little 
ier than they were. In fact, some shippers find 
nin really good supply as compared with the sup- 
of a month or so ago. While this may not be 
ing much, for they had about given out then, it is 
act that Buffalo is doing a tremendous business in 
directions where the movement can be reduced to 
res. The loading out of 2,389 cars of grain in a 
k and actually cutting down the amount in ele- 
or, is no small achievement, though the waterways 
rge canal and Montreal) assisted in the amount 
about 2,360,000 bushels. It does not cut down the 
ting grain fleet any yet. 

t is too bad that the coal traffic cannot be reduced 
igures in this way. At present all that are avail- 
are the figures of the lake trade, which are kept 
| sort of loose way by the government. Captains, 
ept in the export trade, are allowed to guess at 
r cargoes and not wait for even the rough figures, 
that is much better than nothing. If the same 
ld be done by rail it would form a basis for cal- 
ting that would be decidedly valuable. 





i Prospect of Better Rail Service. 
o far it is not apparent whether the coal car 
ipment is improving. Even that would not be very 
slusive, for it was the motive power more than 
} that gave out. Now the shops are full of re- 
men and the locomotives ought to be on their 
t” in good condition soon. It may be that the 
st of the shortage is over. If that is true, the 
lition of the bituminous trade is again in the hands 
roducer and consumer. 
“more coal is consumed than the consumers will 
_ then prices. will be weak for a while and then 
‘ will go up—that is, as soon as the stocks now 
hand are depleted. But that is not likely to hap- 
The consumer will not allow himself to run 
rshort. He looks for big business next year and 
haping his plans accordingly. 
fost bituminous jobbers, when asked what prices 
say that they do not know, but a good average is 
5 to $5.25 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $4.25 to 
5 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 three-quarter. $3.60 to 
a Allegheny Valley mine-run, and $3.25 for 


Mecite is not coming in at all freely. Dealers 
in despair and say they are never going to catch 
vith their orders, and consumers are buying all 
; of substitutes. Many Canadian towns are pay- 
$12 to $13 for independent coal. Nothing but the 
her favors the situation. 

shipments for the week were 120,500 tons, of 
i 61,700 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
0 tons for Chicago, 14,900 tons for Milwaukee, 
is = for Sheboygan, 6,800 tons for Marquette, 
)for Port Arthur, and 2,700 tons for Racine. 
ifes are unchanged—40 cents to Lake Superior, 
» 50 cents to Sheboygan, 50 cents to Milwaukee, 
155 cents to Chicago. 


More Price Agreements. 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 26—Agreements affecting 
s of bituminous coal in two additional districts 
been obtained by Federal Fuel Distributor C. E. 
& 

< operators of the Pittsburgh district have 
id to keep their prices down to a maximum of 
per ton. Prices in that district recently have 
ged under that level. 

rators of the Pittsburgh No. 8 district of Ohio 
accepted a maximum of $4.25. 







IN NEW JERSEY 


a on 


-Householders Still Insist on Certain Sizes— 


Coke Coming Into Use. 


In spite of the changeable weather of the last few 
days, there has been very little noticeable let-up in 
the consuming public’s insistence for immediate de- 
livery of anthracite——“All you'll let me have; here’s 
the cash.” At the same time, the disposition to 
take other than the accustomed size is lacking. It 
is very hard to get a large per cent of the trade to 
take the next size, or a mixture say of pea and egg 
-coal. A couple of months hence those who have 
been so scornful of the despised sizes will come 
around begging for them, perhaps when it is too late, 
is the opinion of not a few retail dealers, 

The difficulty of moving soft coal as a substitute 
continues. And few of the “order-takers” are able 
to do much with it as yet. They are either very 
bitter at themselves and the salesman who got them 
to put in a car or two, or they content themselves 
with the thought that they will get rid of it eventually. 

There are a few of the aggressive type, on the 
other hand, who bought the best low volatile coal 
they could get, or a screened size, and have gone out 
and made a market for it. Already they are report- 
ing “repeaters.” 

New Jersey in the vicinity of New York is going 
to burn coke to a large extent this winter. Already 
a large tonnage has found its way from the enormous 
Koppers Seaboard Coke plant to the cellars and even 
furnaces of homes within a 30 mile (or more) radius. 
The mountain of coke which had extended for a long 
distance parallel with the D. L. & W. R. R. tracks 
west of the Hackensack River has disappeared en- 
tirely, and it is understood that the demand exceeds 
the daily production by a considerable tonnage. 

Due to higher prices of English coal which was 
used when the strike held up shipments of Pennsyl- 
vania origin, the price has been raised above the 
cost of line anthracite. But even at today’s com- 
paratively high retail price, it is reported to be moving 
very well with good demand. 


Must Take Bituminous. 


It is said that a dealer in one small town is re- 
quiring his customers to take bituminous with 
anthracite, ton for ton. This is suggestive of the 
insistence with which steam sizes are wished upon 
one taking any domestics at independent prices today. 
It is not such a bad idea. And if the soft coal is of 
high quality, though the customer may kick now, 
perhaps he will be very thankful later on when he 
finds that the soft coal is most excellent to keep 
warm with when cold weather and snow shut off 
shipments, 


Elizabeth dealers say that when they were a little 
worried about getting hard coal a wholesale bitumi- 
nous concern seized the opportunity and entered their 
orders for bituminous. domestic coal. Upon arrival, 
the preparation and sizing were a disappointment. 
And they found to their consternation that they had 
signed an acceptance permitting of “no rejection.” 
But those who have bought a high grade egg size 
from dependable sources are finding that a trial brings 
repeats. Likewise a Broad Top coal from the Bar- 
nett or Fulton Seams of Pool 1 quality is making 
good in the house furnaces. 

In Elizabeth, anthracite is arriving in considerable 
volume, but net neariy fast enough to take care of 
demand. Pea and egg are being substituted wherever 
possible by the dealers. 

In this respect it might be said that these two 
sizes delivered separately and mixed only when firing 
give best satisfaction. If mixed at the dealers, by 
the time they are ready for firing the pea will have 
disappeared toward the bottom of the pile, and will 
not get on the fire in an even proportion. In firing, 
it is best to fire the egg first, and then the pea. Used 
in this manner, the combination works out very well. 


Advice on Soft Coal Needed. 


Unless the retail coal man has some literature to 
pass out giving some hints in the firing of soft coal 
in the domestic furnace, or takes time himself to 
explain, he is likely to have boomerangs. Only a 
few days ago, an Elizabeth dealer had to take out of 


a residence three tons of soft coal which he had 
delivered. The purchaser claimed it wouldn’t burn, 
smoked his house all up, and gave a bad odor— 
“Take it back; I don’t want it!” 

A man who has never burned bituminous before 
and wants anthracite is prejudiced against the soft 
coal at the start. He is hoping something will go 
wrong with it so he can get back at the coal man, 
This attitude is not found everywhere, fortunately. 
But it does occur. 

The purchasing agent of a large manufacturing 


‘concern in Bloomfield, N. J., gave a very frank con- 


fession of the attitude of many large buyers under 
today’s conditions. He said that he had been one 
of those who stocked heavily in 1920, when prices 
were abnormally high, during a period when it looked 
as if car shortage would endanger their winter supply. 
He remarked that he had been swinging toward the 
other extreme, so conservatively buying since then 
that he sometimes wondered if he wouldn’t get 
“burned” from not having enough. 

He thought that reserve stocks carried this year 
all over the country would be lighter, on the average, 
than for the last two years, and that some might 
suffer on that account. Then next year they would 
say, “I won't get caught again, as I was last year,” 
and stock heavily again. He said that he intended 
to,carry not more than a couple of months’ reserve 
this winter, and maintain a hand-to-mouth policy. 

There is considerable wonder among dealers in 
this locality as to whether an established price of 
$9.25 is meant for a joke, or merely an ideal to be 
strived for and never reached—referring to price on 
anthracite domestic sizes, 

A trip to Scranton reveals that there are no bar- 
gains in domestic sizes to be had. Independents on 
right and left say they are sold up for weeks ahead 
for shipment to Canada, New York City and distant 
points at prices ranging above $12.00 for the prepared 
and with steam coal ton for ton at high prices. 

One independent said that he could sell his entire 
output of egg, stove and nut at more than $15 per 
ton if he would take it on without the steam sizes. 
We realize that demand in relation to supply deter- 
mines price, but when we have to pay for the coal, 
we are inclined to wish that that economic law might 
be sidetracked and forgotten for a while. We can 
make use of our vests to patch up the seat of our 
pants with, but we have got to keep warm. 


Bertolet Appointed to New Office. 


Wellington M. Bertolet, of Reading, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
has been appointed State Director of Anthracite by 
W. B. Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania Fuel 
Commission. The reason for his appointment and the 
nature of his duties are explained in the following 
announcement given out at Mr. Ainey’s office last 
Wednesday : 

“In order equitably to apportion the allotment of 
anthracite coal among Pennsylvania consumers and 
to secure a fair adjustment of the coal shipments to 
local dealers and thereby secure greater public relief 
in the present emergency, the Fuel Commission ap- 
pointed Wellington M. Bertolet, of Reading, State Di- 
rector of Anthracite. He will report directly to the 
Fuel Commission and will act in conjunction with 
E. C. Morse, Jr., Director of Transportation, and E. 
W. Parker, Director of Anthracite Coal Distribution.” 


Increased Use of Oil for Bunkers. 


The increase of fuel oil for bunker purposes from 
5,500,000 barrels in 1916 to 6,500,000 barrels in 1918, 
to 26,300,000 barrels in 1920, and 20,775,000 barrels 
for 1922 up to September Ist, is certainly a theme 
for consideration. 

As four and one-half barrels of oil are equivalent 
in heating value to one ton of soft coal, roughly 
speaking, this represented a displacement of about 
1,250,000 tons of coal in 1916, growing ‘to nearly 
6,000,000 tons at the present time. This is only a 
little more than one and one-half per cent of the 
bituminous tonnage, but the loss strikes in one par- 
ticular section, like the inroads of oil for industrial 
use at Providence. And moreover, even considering 
special care and attention, the bunker business has 
been a profitable one. 
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WEAKNESS AT BOSTON 


Further Declines Noted in Both All-Rail 
and Southern Coals. 


While the bituminous market cannot be said to have 
enjoyed any particularly noticeable activity the past 
week, the prevailing dullness has not interefered with 
a further decline in spot prices from the $8.75 level 
prevailing a week or. so ago. 

Consumers have not shown any anxiety about tak- 
ing on tonnage at that figure and concessions began 
to make their appearance early in the week. Sporadic 
quotations of $8.50 gross ton on cars, Boston, before 
long became the ruling price, and in turn this figure 
has been shaded by certain shippers. 

Prices of Southern coal has been heard as low as 
$8 gross ton on cars Boston, though it is understood 
that this coal is not strictly Pool 1, though so labeled, 
but is really a Pool 2 quality. There have been in- 
stances of some sales of good quality Southern coal 
selling at $8.25 on cars Mystic. 

Most of the shippers maintain, however, that their 
prices for Pool 1 Pocahontas, or New River coal, is 
still $8.50, while $8.65 is a figure mentioned in several 
instances. Southern coal has been flowing fairly free- 
ly into this port of late, due to a heavier movement 
to tidewater at the Southern loading piers. 


Prices at Hampton Roads, which have been fairly 
steady the past week at or around $6.75, are not far 
from this figure at the present time. There have been 
some quotations noted of $6.50 gross ton f. o. b. piers, 
though offerings have not been especially large at this 
price. 

Prices of Pennsylvania Bituminous. 


\}l-rail prices have showed the same easing tendency 
in many instances, as have the water-borne coal, 
though they vary considerably with different shippers. 
Pool 1 coal may be had at $5.00, while there is some 
offering at $4.75, and Pool 71 at $4.25. 

Pool 9 is a popular quality and sells quite readily 
around $4 net ton at the mines. Pool 10 has been in 
considerable supply and it has been offered as low as 
$3.50. Business is regarded as rather light, though 
one or two report a fairly good tonnage moved. 


The light business reported hy many houses, not 
being due to the fact that consumers are overstocked 
or that factories are running much below capacity, but 
to a belief on the part of buyers that still lower prices 
are to be seen, a quickening in the pulse of the trade 
is expected very shortly. The advent of real cold 
weather and the slowing up of shipments due to snow 
or other factors, will undoubtedly have its effect on 
prices and on the desire of consumers to be on the 
safe side. The first signs of an upward movement in 
prices will probably mean substantial buying. 


The Anthracite Market. 


In the anthracite market, the demand still exceeds 
the supply and bids fair to continue that way for a 
considerable period. There is some coal wholesaling 
at above $9.25, though it would be difficult to dis- 
cover that any of the large independent anthracite 
shippers are getting more than that figure. 

One of the well-known anthracite men put it this 
wav: “Of the independent anthracite, there is slightly 
less than 78 per cent sold at not above $8.50; slightly 
more than 17 per cent is sold at no more than $9.25, 
and a little less than 5 per cent at prices in excess 
of $9.25.” 

‘er the retai 
OBE RE 


‘ers state that they are being 
+here are those who state that 
they cannot get anthracite under $11. 50. The increase 
this week in the retail price of domestic anthracite 
of $1 a ret ton is probably indicative of higher costs 
as well as shortage. Coke, which is having a fair 
demand, retails for $15 a net ton. 
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Qne reason why papers are not delivered as 
promptly as might reasonably be expected is that all 
weekly publications, we. are informed by the post 
office, are shipped in storage cars. Consequently, 
there is no dispatch of such publications to Boston 
and points east between 10:15 p, m. and 7:44 
a. m.: the fast early morning train carrying letter 
mail only in addition to the daily newspapers. 


PRICES FIXED AT PITTSBURGH 


Maximum Price Set at $4.50 at Mines— 
Coke Prices Decline. 


The meeting of Fuel Distributor Spens with opera- 
tors in the William Penn Hotel, here, this week was 
the most important development in the coal situation. 
At the meeting, which was attended by representatives 
of individual companies, the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association,: the Freeport Thick Vein Op- 
erators’ Association, the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ 
Association of Ohio, the Hocking Valley district of 
Ohio and operators of the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
district, Spens fixed the maximum coal prices for do- 
mestic consumers at $4.50 for lump sizes at the mine. 
For the same purpose, he fixed a maximum price of 
$4.25 for No. 8 district of Ohio. No attempt was 
made to fix prices for industrial users. 


It was agreed at the conference that these prices 
were merely temporary and are subject to adjustment 
at any time, if it is considered by either side—the 
operators or the government—that the price is un- 
reasonable. At the meeting it had been planned to 
fix the price for the Hocking Valley, but this was 
not done. 


After he had gone, the Pittsburgh operators held a 
meeting, but no action was taken toward confirma- 
tion of the prices set by Spens at the earlier con- 
ference. In some circles this is hardly considered 
necessary, as prices on coal, except for extra high 
grade lump, is either $4.50 or less. Some 1%-inch 
lump is being sold as high as $4.75 in steam grade. 


Practically No Change in Price. 


What effect the fixing of prices will have on the re- 
tail trade cannot be forecast, inasmuch as the public 
does not know that a price has been fixed. The news- 
papers here carried but a small account of the meet- 
ing with Spens and none of the enterprising news- 
paper men seem to have “gotten wise” to the fact that 
prices for domestic consumers had been fixed. The 
average freight rate for coal to the city of Pittsburgh 
is about 90 cents, so that coal delivered to the dealer 
here will cost $5.40. 


To this must be added the cost of handling.and the 
dealers’ profits, so little coal will be placed in the 
cellars at much under $8. This is the price buyers 
are objecting to at the present time, but it is believed 
they will now regard the price as more or less fixed 
and accept the inevitable. 


Production has continued to gain, with the car sup- 
ply slightly better than last week. Wagon mines 
which cannot load in 24 hours have had their car sup- 
ply restricted that greater speed may be made in load- 
ing at the larger mines. Embargoes on other freight 
are put on and taken off every few days, but coal con- 
tinues merrily onward and considerable tonnage has 
been moved on all three railroads, the Pennsylvania, 
P. & I.E. and Bic@, 


During the past week on the B. & O. an average 
of 2,000 loads, mostly coal, moved east daily, and the 
Western Maryland Ry. sent 700 loads east each day, 
being the largest number of cars sent over these roads 
since April lst. The movement of empties west over 
both roads was also heavy. The production of coal 
from the mines of the Upper Potomac region, tapped 
by the Western Maryland, was the largest since the 
strike started, averaging 155 loads a day from 56 
mines. 


Prices of mine-run steam are still online at $3.25, 
with some again selling at $3, but the former figure 
is the ruling price paid. The market may be said to 
be still very weak. Slack is going at $3.50. Steam 
lump is selling from $4.25 to $4.75. Gas coal ranges 
from $3.75 to $5.25 for 1%-inch lump. Mine-run by- 
product coal is $4 to $4.25. 


Long Noses Busy. 


Reports from the central Pennsylvania field are that 
prices there have taken a big drop and are now con- 
siderably below the fair price fixed by the state fuel 
commission. The price reduction is attributed by op- 
erators to the campaign inspired hy Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and directed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Association of Public 
Utilities. 
















when it was announced that the Paint Creah fc 
lieries Co. had signed the miners’ wage scale fo 


strike since April Ist. Michael Gallagher, 
land, is president of the Paint Creek Co. 
Production of coke this week in the 
field will be above 150,000 tons and prices | 
clined to a basis of $8 for furnace grade. 
trade interests believe the downward course 
is checked, while others expect further de 
Foundry coke is quoted at $10 to $11, ovens, \ 
demand upon a lower scale than that which existe 
week ago. % i 
Car shortage in the Fayette field is still severe, 
one or two places on Wednesday no cars were 
although the first three days of the week are gen 
the best days for production and loading. or 
with five mines reported that but 10 cars were 


at all five operations. ; 
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‘ Canvass Indicates Some Large Consun 
Are Pretty Well Fixed. st | 


Boston, Oct. 26—The American Woolen Co. 
present time has on hand approximately betwee 
and three months’ supply of fuel, which is ful 
to its normal reserve stocks. Operations of the 
pany are not far from capacity and it is cons 
about at the same rate as fuel receipts. The ¢ 
pany bought some English coal at favorable price 

The American Glue Co., at its several | 
land factories, is well fixed for fuel, having 
neighborhood of two months’ stocks on hand. ( 
not very actively buying at present, due to the 
that prices are still rather high and that the 2 
is due for a further decline. The company ge 
bituminous for factories in this section by wa 
there has been a fairly even flow of Southert 
Boston. 

The American Felt Co., with factories at No 
City Mills, Franklin, Maas Greenville, Conn. 
Port Chester, N. J., has at ‘present in the n 
hood of a 70 days’ supply of bituminous on I 
One of the mills has a 100 days’ supply, ma 
City Mills plant is somewhat under its nor : 

The fuel department considers the coal situati 
the company very comfortable and -no anxiety is 
with regard to future requirements, though sho 
of cars and winter weather may interfere with | 
distribution and force the price up somew! 
company will probably delay adding to its 
terially until after January lst, or even later, 
is thought that the price may again ease 
temporary stiffening. 

The Eastern Manufacturing Co., manu 
fine papers, while it has been maintaining on 
a 30 days’ supply of bituminous ahead, is in 
of turning its plant from coal to oil. The tre 
ing of the heating plant to oil has been ir 
since about August 25th, and it is expected 
oil entirely by the end of November. 
will remove a fairly large consumer of 
from the ranks. 









































New Production Record Last W 


A new record for the period since t 
strike began on April Ist in the numb 
loaded with coal was established in 
which ended on October 21st, according t 
American Railway Association from the r: 
Loading for the week totaled 223,411 cars, 
by 2,600 cars the week before, which h 
the high point in coal loading. J 

Loading of bituminous amounted to 
cars. This was an increase of 3,806 cars 
week before. Anthracite loading am 

37,116 cars which was a decrease, ho 
“1,446 under the week before. 

On the basis of car loadings, coal pr 
during the week approximated 12,100,00 

Of this amount 10,250,000 tons were bitun 
and 1,850,000 tons anthracite. Productio 
the previous week was approximately 11,9 
tons. J 
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Miners and Operators. Confer with Commission 





Committees Representing Anthracite and Bituminous Mine Owners and Workers 
& Promise to Cooperate Fully with Federal Fact Finding Body. 











rs of the Federal Fact Finding Commission 
held a series of conferences in Washington this 
< with representatives of the coal operators and 
rs. The first of these meetings took place on 
day, when a committee representing the United 
> Workers assured the commission that the union 
Id co-operate fully in the work of collecting data. 
1¢ following day a committee of bituminous op- 
yrs conferred with the commission and also 
ged assistance. Those in attendance included A. 
Jgle, president of the National Coal Association, 
members of a committee appointed by him to co- 
ate with the commission. The committee con- 
d of J. C. Brydon, Baltimore, chairman; J. G. 
iley, Dundon, W. Va.; T. W. Guthrie, Pittsburgh, 
Michael Gallagher, "Cleveland; H. N. Taylor, 

» City; George Harrington, Chicago; E. C. 

Knoxville. 
r Guthrie and Mr. Gallagher were unable to be 

“but were represented by proxies. 

1 Thursday the anthracite operators held their 
erence with the commission. Their committee 
isted of: R. H. Williams, of Williams & Peters, 
York; W. J. Richards, president Philadelphia 
eading Coal & Iron Co.; WwW. H. Williams, senior 
president the Hudson Coal Co.; ; J. F. Berming- 
president Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
A. B. Jessup, vice-president Jeddo-Highland Coal 
and S. D. Warriner, president Lehigh Coal & 
igation Co. 
i. Commission Tells What It Wants. 


ie exact nature of the co- operation desired from 
rs and operators is explained in the following 
: from the commission to the members of each of 
: g committees : 


EMEN : : 


eu. S. Coal Commission apurkcittes the offer 
operation on the part of your organization with 
‘the discharge of the duties imposed upon it by 
of Congress: “to investigate and ascertain fully 
facts and conditions and study the problems and 
‘ions relative to the coal industry, with a view to 
for the purpose of aiding, assisting and advising 
rress in matters of legislation which would insure 
ply of this commodity to the industries and the 
le generally throughout the country and maintain 
interrupted flow of commerce among the states, 
ay legislation which Congress may after said in- 
ERion deem wise and which under the Constitu- 
ngress has the power to enact.” 
is end the commission very earnestly desires 
Bivice and suggestions, in writing, as to the 
means of ascertaining all the facts pertinent to 
avestigation it has been directed by law to make. 
‘commission particularly desires your carefully 
ulated views as to what efficient policy, if any, 
, or should be adopted by the Government rela- 
“o the coal industry, having proper regard to the 
Bs of the mine worker, the mine operator, and 
ublic. 
ur intimate knowledge of the conditions which at 
obtain in the coal mining industry, your rec- 
on of the principle that there should be a “square 
for all concerned, and your appreciation of the 
stance of arriving at the earliest possible date at 
policy which would insure an uninterrupted and 
| supply of coal at a reasonable price to the con- 
+, will enable you to render a great service to 
“engaged in the industry itself and to the nation 
1 by your co-operation with this commission in 
out the functions imposed upon it by the law. 
to put the matter before you in a more 
ete form for your consideration there is at- 
1 hereto a sheet giving the various topics upon 
| the law creating this commission requires it 
velop facts or make recommendations. 
'} commission desires you to go carefully over 
ist of topics and advise it in writing at your 
st convenience on the following points: 





















(a) What specific data should be secured under 
each one of the topics enumerated in the law in order 
to carry out adequately the direction of the law? 


(b) What, in your judgment, would be the best 
and most practicable method for the commission to 
adopt for securing these data? 


(c) What, if any, topics should the commission in- 
vestigate in addition to those already enumerated in 
the law, in order to give to Congress and the public 
complete information necessary to the proper under- 
standing of the conditions in the coal industry? 


(d) To what extent are you in position to co-op- 
erate with the commission in securing necessary data 
in such manner as will eliminate in the largest pos- 
sible degree any basis for criticism of the accuracy 
or the validity of the data which have been secured? 


In addition to the above, the commission further 
desires you to advise it in writing at some date in the 
near future, tentatively: 


(e) What, in your judgment, are the elements that 
have caused and are causing the acknowledged de- 
moralization in the coal industry, and which are work- 
ing hardship alike upon the parties engaged in the 
production of coal and the consuming public? 

(f) What, in your judgment, are the practical rem- 
edies that would eliminate any or all of the elements 
that you feel are responsible for the condition? 


Respectfully, 
JouN Hayes Hammonp, Chairman. 


List of Topics. 


1. Ownership and titles of the mines; 2. Prices of 
coal; 3. The organization and persons connected with 
the coal industry; 4. Cost of production; 5. Profits 
realized by operators or owners of said mines during 
the last ten years; 6. Profits of other persons or cor- 
porations having to do with production, distribution, 
or sale of coal; 7. Labor costs; 8. Wages paid; 9. 
Wage contracts; 10. Irregular production; 11. Waste 
of coal; 12, And suggestions as to the remedy for 
the same; 13. The conditions generally under which 
coal is produced; 14. Distribution. 


15. The causes which from time to time induce 
strikes, thereby depriving interstate carriers of their 
fuel supply and otherwise interrupting the flow of 
interstate commerce. 


16. All facts, circumstances, or conditions which 
would be deemed helpful in determining and estab- 
lishing a wise and efficient policy by the Government 
relative to said industry. 


17. Standardizing the mines upon the basis of their 
economic productive capacity and regarding the clos- 
ing down of mines which by reason of their natural 
limitations or other conditions, fall below the stand- 
ard. 

18. Ascertaining and standardizing the cost of liv- 
ing for mine workers and the living conditions which 
must be supplied or afforded in order to surround the 
workmen with reasonable comforts and standardizing 
also as far as practicable the amount of work a man 
shall perform for a reasonable wage, recognizing the 
value and effect of such surroundings in respect of 
their efficiency. 

19. Standardizing a basis of arriving at the over- 
head cost of producing and distributing the coal, in- 
cluding delivery at the door of the consumer, rec- 
ognizing in this compilation that the standardized cost 
of living to the miners should be the first and irre- 
ducible item of expense. 


A plan to open a municipal coal yard is being agi- 
tated by some of the city officials of Middletown, 
Ohio. It is not proposed to sell coal to citizens, but 
to use the yard as the storage place for the 30,000 
tons used annually by the public buildings, buying 
direct from the mines during the spring or summer, 
when prices are low. 
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HIGH PRICES MAY CONTINUE 





Reason Why Readjustment Cannot Be 


Brought About Quickly. 


One of the Harvard faculty predicts ten years 
more of high prices, referring particularly to the an- 
nual increase in the world supply of gold as a reason 
for this condition. It is pointed out that even before 
the war, there was general complaint of the increase 
in cost of living, brought about by the steady en- 
hancement of the world’s gold supply. This condition 
was, of course, greatly intensified by other causes 
subsequently developing. Remarkable as they were, 
they had an effect upon prices as on every other 
feature of the world’s affairs, but the elimination of 
wartime conditions has naturally led to some modifi- 
cation of price schedules, incomplete though the re- 
adjustment has been. 

At the same time, we must bear in mind the num- 
ber of newcomers in the business world since 1917, 
the number-of recruits to the purchasing class, the 
number of children growing up, to all of whom the 
price level of current years is quite as natural and 
proper as was the low price level of thirty years 
ago to those having occasion to make purchases at 
that time. 

Deflation of prices is always slow, and in the 
great majority of cases difficult. It has been shown 
in the past that only when novel processes of manu- 
facture on.a more economical basis are introduced, 
is there a return to old-time levels. In this present 
day era, we think it will be found that labor saving 
devices are being exploited to an unusual extent, not 
merely through the use of machinery for manual 
power, something that has been going on for more 
than a hundred years, but in devising new ways of 
doing things. 

For instance, when street railroad employes, once 
a very poorly paid class, organized and sought and 
obtained gradually wages equalling those of old-time 
mechanics, the one-man car was introduced and labor 
costs kept nearly where they were previous to the 
introduction of this new model. Other illustrations of 
a like tendency will be found in other directions. 
Even fashionable hotels do not hesitate to close one 
of their entrances at a certain hour, rather than main- 
tain a second or third doorman on duty to fill out 
the day. These are minor instances, of course, but 
the examples are multiplied by the hundreds of 
thousands throughout the land. 


Public Educated! 


Undoubtedly the Boston newspaper propaganda 
about the plentifulness of anthracite coal, which has 
for its animus antagonism toward the coal trade, has 
had definite results. On many sides can be heard 
assertions by individuals that there is ‘all kinds of 
hard coal,’ but that “they” are holding it back to 
get a higher price. It is useless to argue with this 
class of folk in view of the class of journals they 
read. They are imbued with the idea that the coal 
companies hold back the anthracite in order to sell 
the soft coal, of which, according to the gullible 
reader, there is too big a supply in New England. 

However, one canard, which obtained’ wide circu- 
lation and credence in the editorial pages of one of 
Boston’s dailies was shattered when Emergency Fuel 
Administrator James J. Phelan -announced he had 
received a letter from E. W. Parker, Director of 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, making cate- 
gorical denial that a large number of loaded cars of 
anthracite are standing on tracks of various railroads 
for periods extending over three weeks. 


How Publicity Helps. 


It is estimated by one authority that it costs four 
dollars for the average call the traveling man makes 
in these days of high railroad fares and exorbitant 
hotel charges. Whether this is a fairly close esti- 
mate or not, the fact remains that personal solicita- 
tion is expensive and anything that makes it easier 
for the salesman to get results should be availed of. 
Other things being equal, a man representing a well- 
known firm has an advantage. Hence, it pays to 
advertise. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Price Decline Checked and Market Shows 
Signs of Becoming Stabilized. 





The tidewater coal trade is now showing signs of 
stability, after passing through a long period of de- 
clining activity and weakness of prices. Various 
indications now present in the market here bear out 
the statement that the reaction has been arrested. 
Prices have practically halted in their downward 
course. For the past several weeks quotations have 
been between $6.50 and $7.00 a gross ton at the piers. 


There has been neither a pronounced decline nor 
an advance, but instead prices have displayed a 
tendency to remain more stable, and while there is 
no assurance that they will not resume their down- 
ward course, it is at least true that this is the longest 
stop they have made in their past two months of 
reaction. 

For the past three weeks the movement of coal over 
the piers at Hampton Roads has been in about the 
same proportions. Last week and the week before, 
small gains in tonnage were registered in the re- 
ports of dumpings. The low point in offshore move- 
ment appears to have been reached in the week of 
October 6th, when dumpings amounted to only 216,000 
tons. 


The gains above that figure have not been ex- 
tensive, but the contraction of the preceding weeks 
has at least been stopped. Tonnage dumped over 
the three piers here for the week ending October 
20th was 245,436 tons. For the previous week 
238,145 tons were dumped, and for the year to date 
12,684,008 tons, as against 13,074,126 tons during the 
same period last year. 


Buying Limited. 


Buying is still on a limited basis, but stocks of coal 
at the piers are not growing any larger. Owing to 
lack of car supply at mines and continued rail move- 
ment to the West and Great Lakes, shippers are of 
the opinion that stocks at tide will be considerably 
less before the end of this week. Vessel requirements 
for this wéek will probably make the movement more 
regular. 

The general course of the coal trade is also indica- 
tive of the tendency to stabilize. Price movements 
downward are by no means so prevalent as they 
were a short time ago. At some points, market re- 
ports declare that the buyers strike is breaking, 
although this condition is by no means general. The 
decline has already been very extensive, but has not 
yet carried quetations back to the levels at which 
they stood on April Ist. 

The wage advance in the West Virginia fields will 
prevent a return to the old schedule, and shippers be- 
lieve the shortage of fuel will also operate to keep 
the market permanently above what it was six 
months ago. Pier quotations now are about $2 above 
the April level, and unless conditions change shortly 
they believe that a temporary advance in prices will 
be seen before the first of next week. 


Waste Makes Want. 


The Dean of the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, recalling pioneer days on the prairie, 
mentions the time when white pine was cut down 
and burned up to get rid of it, and now he and 
other users of such lumber have to pay $100 a 
thousand feet for it. 


He tells, too, of black walnut logs being cut up to 
make stable floors and asks if the wastefulness of 
present day coal mining operations in some fields will 
not bring about a dearth of supplies in the years to 
come. Perhaps that will be the case, but on the other 
hand as scarcity becomes apparent, wasteful methods 
will be abandoned. 

There is generally some self-regulating principle in 
connection with such affairs. At any rate, the people 
at large will not worry. They have been demanding 
cheap. coal from the beginning of the industry and 
cheap coal in many cases has meant hogging the 
mine, getting out the cheapest available tonnage and 
overlooking all else. 


SAWARD*S 2 OU RNAS 
Mrs. Pursglove Operates Mine. 


PirrspurGH, Oct. 27,—The claim is made here that 
Mrs. Joseph Pursglove is the first woman coal op- 


erator in the country and none has yet arisen to deny ~ 


the contention, Her mine is at the town of Bannock 
in the No. 8 seam. The company operating the mine 
is capitalized at $300,000, and Mrs. Pursglove has 
been elected president and general manager. The 
mine at present can produce six or seven cars a day, 
but the goal of the new manager is 1,000 tons or 20 
cars. 

In becoming a coal operator, Mrs. Pursglove has 
taken a place in business beside her husband and three 
brothers. The former is president of the Pursglove 
Mining Co, and the Cleveland-Morgantown Coal Co. 
Her husband and brothers have been in the coal min- 
ing business for 20 years. 

Mrs. Pursglove is enthusiastic about her new ven- 
ture. “It’s like setting housekeeping all over again,” 
she said. “When you start a new mine there is every- 
thing to see about at once. I have just returned from 
inspecting the mine and planning for a new motor 
and arranging for seven new houses that must be 
built for the miners. 

“And I am going to put ‘pep’ in that mine. When 
John Lewis, president of the miners’ union, was in 
Cleveland a short time ago, I told him he’d have to 
reckon with me now. 

“T am going east in a few days to get the property 
rated so that I can get more cars. You see it’s only 
a year and a half old. The entries have just been 
completed ready for rooms.’ 

Mrs. Pursglove will market her coal from Cleve- 
land. An office-has been opened in that city. 


Anthracité Miners Serve Ultimatum. 


Hazteton, Pa., Oct. 26—Sub-district officials of 
the United Mine Workers have served an ultimatum 
on the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. that Charles 
Brislin must be restored to his post as foreman of 
the steam shovel mechanics of the company.- Failure 
to comply will be followed by a call for a general 
strike, closing down all collieries of the company in 
the Panther Creek Valley. The company has been 
given until Sunday to restore Brislin or have its 
operations closed. 


The Avedon Coal Co. was the low bidder on coal 
for the public schools of Atlantic City, N. J., and 
has received the contract to furnish 100 tons of egg 
at $13.97 and 100 tons of pea at $10.94. 





Tidewater Bituminous Coal Shipments in September. 


The aggregate of tidewater shipments from At- 
fantic ports increased to 2,224,000 net tons in the 
month of September. In comparison with August 
this was an increase of 404,000 tons or 18 per cent, 
which was distributed between all ports except 
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| | Buffalo Notes 4 


Some of the local by-product coke plants 
to meet the demand for anthracite by tur 
domestic size, about furnace grade, and selling ; 
$12 a ton at the ovens. 


It seems to be the policy to allow some hz 
to go to the big Canadian ports on Lage 
One cargo has been cleared for Port - 
more is expected to go in good time. 

It is said that some of the villages in thi 
have not had any hard coal yet. The firs 
going to East Aurora only a few days ago, 


port has gone to buying independent an 
$12 or more. 


! 
: 


Soft-coal jobbers claim that the report 
cars in other branches of business does not 1 
indicate that there are more coal cars. In fact, 
of them claim that the coal trade is being robbe 
the benefit of other shippers. _y 


The appointment of A. Conger Goodyear 
urer to the Republican State organization — c 
vacancy in the office of State Fuel Admin 
this judicial district. His successor is Ed 
Holmes, of Buffalo, head of the E. & B. iG mes 
chinery Co., a decidedly able man. 


The sale of about 400 acres of coal tat 
township, Indiana County, Pa., to Pun: 
parties, is said to take up all the coal p 
that vicinity and make eight mines betw 
and Locust. A company will be formed z 
ing is to be made near Locust, where a 
will be built. 


The local fuel office has sent out a not 
effect that it is not enough for anthracite | 
to report that they have no coal. They m 
if they have any other ‘sort of fuel. r 
gas has been quite sufficient, where it was avs 
and there is no talk of restricting it as yet 
weather is the best asset yet. 


Lawrence G. Corcoran, chief car accou! n 
Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania Ra 
dead of heart disease at a theater on Octo 
aged 55 years. He was one of the fines 
railroad service and was well known to | 
pers, who always went to “Larry” for h 
of their transportation distresses, knowing 
that all possible assistance would be re 
leaves a wife and two grown-up childre 


The total shipm: 

Hampton Roads decreased, althoug 

ments to New England increased. ' 
Details are shown below, in net tom 574 


Hampton Roads. 


Destination New York Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Charleston ) 
New. Etelandi.s ten 125,000 28,000 48,000 736,000 3 
Exports) wcceeeserebteers Brees aoe Be aeae 56,000 8,000 a 6 
Bunker |, spain cemeee 173,000 18,000 8,000 119,000 2,000 . amd 
Inside capes. ..-.cne ete eran 97,000 79,000 83,000 +02. ot 7 
Other tonnage .......317,000 eee Pest 309,000 18,000 14. 

Total, sistas serie anetotels 615,000 143,000 135,000 1,303,000 28,000 — é 
Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 

Week Ended Cargo the Bunker re on, mgt Pe a ; 
August 26, cecaeneertr Shifoul 15,062 . 169,580 4,126 118,074. J 
September 2 .....:05 893 16,736 198,600 4,836 143,620 ‘30 
September 9 Bane 10,676 6,617 168,142 2,752 110,510°9" x 
September 16 7... semis 8,672 17,909 156,849 3,095 120,901 ae U; 
September °23 7.5 cent 15,822 15,588 184,119 3,087 93,387 a i 
September +30" see 21,280 17,900 ' 162,649 2,028 80,1305 S 
October: 7a eee 7,011 13,038 158,039 3,535 71,921 5 
October 14 2.2... cenr. 13,008 -.—=— 10,339 137,955 1,865 97,913" 6 


Shipments of Anthracite from Buffalo to Upper Lake Ports. 


To United States eerie on Lake 


Superior ichigan Huron To Canadian Ports -s 
1922, Season to Oct) 10sane.. ous tes 36,000 © 97,000 Ben a oan 
_ 1921, Season to Oct. 10..0........ . 1,391,000 3,000 241, 000 


1,614,000 
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sbably the paramount cause of a majority of 
ubles of the soft coal producer is inter- 
operation of the mines. Remove this and 
cessity for investigation or fact-finding 
s, and the condition governing the coal in- 
will dove-tail with the conditions surround- 
ier interdependent industries without “spe- 
estigation.” 

» steps taken to overcome the effects of 
portation irregularities, whether they are 
nal, periodical, or within the week, are sev- 


) The consumers’ stock pile. The maximum 
ge capacity for industrial consumers seems 
e about 60,000,000 tons. This was our an- 
production capacity 40 years ago, and is 
se to sixty days’ supply for the industries. 
s railroads do not extensively store coal. 
“The reserve capacity of the mine, which is 
ited storage in bins, mine cars, coal mines 
and shot down at the working place ready 
ad. It is not generally understood that the 
of a miner, i. e., the man who actually loads 
al onto the mine car, is diversified and in- 
other work of getting ready to load coal. 
ability of the mine manager to so organize 
utine so that the peak capacity can be 
ied when the demand is made, and the- work 
etting ready done at other times, is of more 
ance than is generally considered. The 
reserve capacity permits, with certain 
the loading of an unusual supply of rail- 
‘equipment, without delay, on days -when 
y are placed. 

eserve capacity rarely reaches the extent, 
individual mines, of an occasional daily “over- 
of 100 per cent above the average, and may 
available once or twice weekly during periods 
errupted car supply. It requires additional 
1ent, power facilities, and organization 
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a Use of Private Cars. 


The use of privately owned coal carrying 
lipment, restricted in service of the consumer, 
the producer, and the points of loading or the 
rkets which the owner may direct. The 
ers use privately-owned refrigerator cars al- 
st exclusively to assure an uninterrupted sup- 
_of meat to the public. The extent of the use 
rivate cars in the coal industry is shown by 


llowing figures: 


cars owned by other constmers...... 


F 





otal Ry. 73 Wee Bod. F18)457 


are approximately 900,000 coal carrying 
wned by class 1 railroads in the United 
, If the actual tonnage hauled is in pro- 
n to the number of cars, only about 2 per 
the coal production is loaded into private 


Assigned Cars. 


The use of assigned cars, which is the term 
only used for coal cars belonging to a rail- 
nd especially assigned to certain mines to 
an uninterrupted supply of railroad fuel. 
enerally conceded that 30 per cent of the 
iminous production is consumed by the rail- 
is; and during periods when the assigned car 
tice is in effect, this percentage of the average 
ents would be loaded into cars and given 
y in service. ' 

eason of this preferential service, the rail- 


uel is obtained in more equal weekly pro-_ 


4 ¥ Ills of Bituminous Industry Analyzed 


Basie Trouble Is Intermittency of Operation, and Only Cure for This Is Adequate 
Transportation and Enlarged Storage Facilities. 


By GEORGE S. BRACKETT, 
Secretary, Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association. 


portions than fuel for other purposes. The 30 
per cent is the average amount, but during periods 
of car shortage their weekly proportions absorb a 
much greater percentage of the total available coal 
carrying equipment, and other industries a cor- 
respondingly smaller percentage. 

The same arguments pertain to the private cars, 
and it is a matter of simple arithmetic to assume 
that when 32 per cent of the total tonnage moves 
as a constant quantity, and all the transportation 
failures must be deducted from the 68 per cent, 
that a break in the car supply.amounting to 68 
per cent of the requirements would spell disaster 
and panic to those unfortunate industries who 
depend upon this part of the railroad service. 

(e) Priority orders are sometimes used to set 
aside sufficient coal cars to certain producers to 
assure an adequate and uninterrupted movement 
to necessary industries in distress, and are used 
under authority of the transportation act by the 
interstate commerce commission, during emer- 
gency periods. 


The Labor Problem. 


3. Labor questions have been the subject, ably 
handled by men who have given it years of study. 
Large amounts have been spent by coal producers 
for welfare: work, recreation, sports, etc., with a 
view of contributing to the satisfaction and con- 
tentment of the employes. The coal industry 
needs give no apology for its activities in this 
line. Settlements must be built where the coal is 
mined, and men and families brought from other 
fields. 

The towns are unincorporated, and must be 
under the management of the operating company, 
or the county authorities located at a distance. 
The dwelling is a part of the job, as usually there 
is no other source of employment, and the fore- 
man of the company has little legal authority 
over the peace and cleanliness of the village, nor 
has the employe, usually, any particular pride 
in the condition of his premises, as his occupa- 
tion must terminate if for any reason his job is 
ended. The tendency is, by natural selection, to 
collect a population which is unsettled and ready 
to move at any time, which encourage irresponsi- 
bility and carelessness. 

Coupled with this is the fact that the majority 
of the employes around a mine are paid for their 
performance, by the number of tons of coal they 
load, and by extra exertion a day’s pay can be 
earned in a few hours, or by “taking it easy” the 
entire day may be absorbed with scant earnings. 
The absence of any set task for each day—and 
the nature of the work prevents that—contributes 
*to irregularities in the time worked, days off, 
celebration of foreign holidays, all of which con- 
tribute to the interrupted production. 


Irregular Habits Fostered by Conditions, 


In fact, the very necessity of appealing to the 
employes to load excess capacity on days when 
transportation equipment is available, leads to 
granting absences on days when railroad cars are 
not. so plentiful. The entire system is built upon 
the foundation of irregularity. It gives opportuni- 
ty for large earnings to those who are hard 
workers, and permits leniency to the improvident. 
It is the nature of the industry. 

To many it offers opportunity for other oc- 
cupations—gardens, farm work, for annual hunt- 
ing trips, recreations—but in my opinion it also 
encourages the very habits which contribute to 
industrial unrest and strikes; and the unprotected 
isolation of the settlements and works makes suc- 
cessful enforcement of the laws impossible. 
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The conditions are diametrically opposite to 
those in the factory where regularity is the rule, 
where daily hours and duties can be prescribed, 
where time clocks are used and where every gate- 
way is guarded, and by training and natural selec- 
tion the habits of the employes are just as dif- 
ferent. 

So much for the three principal causes of in- 
terrupted operation; and the steps which have 
been taken to relieve the trouble. The third cause 
(labor interruption) is more or less indirectly the 
result: of the second cause, i. e., transportation, 


Only Two Remedies. 


The only lasting and reasonable answer to the 
problem is adequate transportation and reason- 
able storage facilities. These two factors are the 
basis of service of other necessities. They will do 
more to correct interrupted operation, labor un- 
rest, wide variations in price, too many mines, too 
many men, unstable conditions, and other criti- 
cisms of the industry, than any other one thing, 

It is the only one factor that has made little or 
no advancement in the past twenty years. Car 
shortage and transportation facilities have been of 
common occurrence for years, they are not emer- 
gencies, they are a chronic ill that the learned 
“doctors” have made no attempt to cure. 

Why, in the name of all that is just and right, 
should private interests be compelled to invest 
in 18,500 coal cars, 60,000,000 tons of stock coal, 
inestimable surplus mine equipment, to cover up 
the weakness of the transportation systems. It is: 
their business to move the coal from the mines to 
the market and there is no just reason under the 
sun why they should not hold in stock a few 
idle cars and some engines in lead under favorable 
transportation conditions in order to take care of 
the traffic at other peak times. Those who invest 
in private cars or stock piles of coal should not 
bear all the burden of idle capital. 

And just as important as any other factor in the 
situaiton are the rights and desires of the mine 
workers. They are entitled to just as regular em- 
ployment just as uniform conditions, just the same 
opportunity to form regular provident habits, that 
the demands of. industry can give them, and the 
keynote of the whole problem of interrupted op- 
eration is adequate transportation. 





Machinery People Close Calculators. 


We met our friend Joggins the other day after he 
had returned from the rather slimly attended meet- 
ing of the American Mining Congress at Cleveland. 

He said that the small number present had an ad- 
vantage in that it gave plenty of opportunity to ex~ 
amine at leisure the many exhibits in the convention 
hall. In fact, he said, the exhibits seemed to be the 
main part of the show, but in looking over the names 
of the concerns represented, he said, he was struck 
with reflections or impressions of the narrow-gauge 
style or policy of many of the companies, 

He said that he never noticed any advertisements 
of some of the concerns in the trade papers, while 
others occupied such small space with skillfully con- 
ceived crowding of type, as to denote close calcula~ 
ting and a narrow-gauge trend of mind generally. 

After a long term of years their attitude seems to 
be the same today as it was in the days of Grover 
Cleveland. In view of this, he asked, would there be 
a chance for a large, broad-minded enterprise to ac- 
complish something particularly good in the way of 
coal trade machinery exploitation? 





New Manager for Steamship Fuel. 


Effective November Ist, Warren H. Smith will 
be in charge, as manager of the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the Steamship Fuel Corporation, in the 
Land Title Building. Mr. Smith succeeds Howard 
Jamison, who will now have entire charge of the 
bunkering business of the Steamship Fuel Cor- 
poration and will make his headquarters at the 
general office at 33 Rector street, New York. 





About 100,000 tons of anthracite have been received 
at the Duluth and Superior docks this season, 
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General Notes 


Anthracite is retailing at Schenectady, N. Y., 
for $13.65. 

J. Estel Carnahan has entered the retail coal 
business at Blanchester, Ohio. ; 

The Kresge Coal Sales Co. 
corporation at Pittston, Pa. 

The Hillside Coal & Iron Co. is planning the erec- 
tion of a modern breaker at its Butler colliery at 
Pittston, Pa. 

Dealers in Newark, Ohio, are allowed $1.75 gross 
margin. Soft coal has been retailing in that city at 
$8 to $8.50 per ton. 

The Chestnut Hill Coal Co., Pottsville, Pa., has 
been incorporated by D. C. Griffiths, R. M. Griffiths 


and Albert Morgans. 


is a new $60,000 


During September, 1922, 67,503 cars of coal were 
loaded on the New York Central system, as against 
45,338 cars in September, 1921. 

Retail price of domestic sizes of anthracite coal at 
Huntington, L. I., has been reduced from $17 and 
$18 a ton to $15 a ton, delivered. 

Jesse Evans Eaches, a dealer at Reading, Pa., 
died recently at the age of 70 years. He had been 
identified with the coal business for 45 years. 

The East Wheeling Coal Co., of Wheeling, W. 
Va., has purchased a tract of 205 acres of coal 
land in the Triadelphia district of eastern Ohio. 

Minnesota’s allotment of hard coal from Septem- 
ber Ist, 1922, to March 31st, 1923, is 453,541 tons, 
according to Ivan Bowen, State Fuel Administrator. 

At Oswego, N. Y., an average of about 50 cars 
of anthracite a day are being dumped over the 
D., L. & W. pier for transshipment by lake to 
Canadian ports. 

The East Point Coal Co., after an idleness of 
many months, due to the burning of the breaker, has 
resumed operations at its Pond Creek anthracite 
colliery at Freeland, Pa 

Anthracite is now being reclaimed from the 
culm banks at the York Tunnel, near Pottsville, 
which were accumulated prior to the Civil War 
and have not been touched since. 

Miss A. B. Walker, for-the past thirty years 
with the C. E. Pountney estate, Elizabeth, N. J., 
is now connected with Joseph Toker, also in the 
coal business in the same town. 

The schools at Hornell, N.-Y., are preparing 
to use soft coal during the coming winter. The 
Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. has the contract for 
the coal at $4.75 a ton f. o. b. mines. 


The Stevenson Coal Co. has been organized at 
New Castle, Pa. by C. H. Milholland, W. L. 
Wilson, E. F. Scanlon and James A. Stevenson. 
A mine is being opened in Mahoney township. 

The sheds of the Preston Coal & Coke Co. at 
Lowell, Mass., were recently damaged by fire. 
No hard coal was in the sheds, but several tons 
of bituminous and 300 tons of coke were damaged. 


The Gordon Consolidated Coal Corporation, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., has been organized with a capital of 
$100,000, Incorporators include: Hugh Gordon 
Smith, Daniel Howard, Paul W. Bailey and George 
A. Smith. 

As the result of a gas explosion at the No. 11 
mine of the Progressive Coal Co., near McCurtin, 
Okla., on October 20th, nine persons lost their lives. 
F. E. Seaton, president of the company, was among 
those killed. 

The Public Service Commission of Indiana has 
notified cities and towns throughout the State which 
have asked Governor McCray to prevent further 
price boosts in coal that there is no law authorizing 
the State to act. 

A test was made of peat for fuel in the Court 
House at Duluth recently, but it was found to be 
difficult to get the peat to burn satisfactorily. It 
could be used by making changes in the plant which 
would cost more than could be saved. 

The number of locomotives on American railroads 
increased only 5.9 per cent between 1916 and 1921, but 
their average tractive power in this same period in- 


amount of electricity needed, 


creased 10.9 per cent, and their aggregate tractive 
power 17.4 per cent. In the same way, although the 
number of freight cars increased only 2.8 per cent., 
the average capacity per car increased 3.9 per cent. 
and the aggregate capacity 6.8 per cent. 

The Main Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., has been awarded a verdict for $404,279 
in the Federal Court at Cleveland against the 
Cleveland & Western Coal Co. The suit resulted 
from the alleged breaking of a contract. 

The South Fayette Coal Co., Pittsburgh, has 
purchased a tract of 250 acres of coal in Cross- 
creek township, Washington County, Pa., at a 
price of $200 an acre. This tract adjoins one 
purchased by the company a year or more ago. 


The city authorities of Wilmington, Del., have 
extended the time limit for the delivery of coal 
from 8 a. m. to 10 a. m. on the principal thorough- 
fares of that city. The 8 o’clock restriction re- 
sulted in hardships to the retailers and their patrons. 


The union miners have posted notices through- 
out the South Wales mining district that a general 
strike of the miners will occur November 6th un- 
less the non-union miners join the federation and 
a 100 per cent union membership is obtained 
meanwhile. 

In the case of the Elem Coal Co., of New York, 
vs. Lehigh Valley RR. et al., J. Edgar Smith, ex- 


aminer of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
recommends dismissal. He holds that the all-rail 
rate on anthracite to Claremont Park, New York 
City, is not unreasonable. 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., one of the largest financial 
institutions of the Middle West, predicts that the 
year 1923 wilf be one of business prosperity 
which, however, will culminate and slow down 
before the year is ended. 


Federal Fuel Administrator Spens has brought to 
the attention of the Director of the Budget the de- 
sirability of Federal Government institutions through- 
out the country substituting soft coal for hard when- 
ever possible. Director Lord has expressed his 
cordial approval of the suggestion. 

How paint can be used to conserve coal through 
proper painting of interiors, thus reducing the 
will be one of the 
topics discussed at the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association convention to be held at 
Atlantic City on November 13th to 17th. 


Following a meeting of the New Jersey Coal 
Commission, in Jersey City, a few days ago, Sec- 
retary John J. Farrell stated that the commission 
has yet to receive a complaint from a consumer 
that a month’s supply of anthracite coal cannot 
be had within a period of two weeks after an 
order has been filed. 


‘Members of the Anthracite Conciliation Board met 
at Pottsville a few days ago, for the first time since 
the, new wage agreement went into effect, and organ- 
ized for the coming year. All the officers were re- 
elected as follows: W. L. Connell, of Scranton, 
president ; James A. Gorman, of Hazleton, secretary ; 
S. D. Warriner, of Philadelphia, treasurer, 

The city authorities of Allentown, Pa., have 
been seeking to learn why anthracite is retailing 
locally at $13.50 a ton when the dealers at Bethle- 
hem, only a few miles distant, are selling it for 
$12.50. Their investigation revealed that the Al- 
lentown retailers were not to blame, but that they 
had been obliged to buy more independent coal. 


E. N. Smith, of Watertown, N. Y., fuel ad- 
ministrator for Jefferson County, has requested 
householders to burn wood during the autumn 
and save their anthracite for the real cold weather. 
Those who refuse to co-operate with the authori- 
ties in this manner, he says, will be allowed to 
shift for themselves if they run short of coal next 
winter. 


An indication of what the business community 
has passed through in the past couple of years or 
so—and in the midst of optimistic interviews it 
has not always been easy to realize what the 
people have had to deal with—it might be men- 
tioned that. the price average of twenty leading 
railroad stocks, selected year after year by the 





Wall Street Journal for the purpose of compari 
showed on June 20, 1921, lowest average sj 
July 18, 1898; the figures being 65.52 as agai 
64.30. As the saying goes, Wall Street retle 
conditions about six months in advance and 
the fall of 1921 many business interests were um 
a heavy strain. 


A colder Winter this year than last is piait 
by Dr. Plimmon H, Dudley, rail expert of the N 
York Central lines. The doctor’s tenth annual’ fc 
cast was made public a few days ago. It is desig 
to aid operating and maintenance officials, with wh 
the temperature, with its effect on rails and the li 
is an important factor. Charts and tables of weet 
for the last ten years are included. 


Stockholders of Pennsylvania Coal & Coke C 
poration, at a special meeting called for Decem 
21st, will vote on a provision to increase authori 
capital stock from $7,500,000 to $12,000,000. Pr 
dent Watkins, in a letter to stockholders, says t 
proposed increase is recommended to make availa 
additional stock, should directors recommend rt 
dividend, or for other corporate purposes. 


Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, chief consulting came 
of the General Electric fers says that enough ¢] 
tricity could be generated by the water power f 
going to waste in New York State to do the w 
of 40,000,000 tons of coal annually. Dr. Steinm 
has been nominated for State Engineer on the # 
mer-Labor ticket and he promises, if elected, to p 
the development of the latent water resources, 


The old-established Richards coal and feed busit 
at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., has been incorporated ua 
the name of the L. B. Richards Co., following 
death of the former proprietor, D. F. Dakin, h 
of a contracting company well known in that : 
tion, has been elected president; T. D. Sarles, y 
manager for many years, vice-president; and N, 
Garrett, secretary and treasurer. Capital stock 
$50,000. J 

Data regarding the softening temperatures of é 
ash from several hundred coals from the differ 
fields of the country are contained in Bulletin ‘ 
“Fusibility of ash from coals of the United Stat 
just issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Infort 
tion concerning the fusibility of coal ash is of ya 
in connection with the formation of clinker. Bull 
209 may be obtained by addressing the Bureah 
Washington. 

The tendency toward lower standards of qua 
of gas in public utilities has increased the interest 
the gas industry in processes that promise to 
crease the yield of gas per pound of coal coked, 
though attended by a decrease in quality. The 
troduction of steam during or at the close of 
coking process has shown considerable not 
certain types of gas-making installations, notalik 
vertical retorts. 

Figures covering smokeless tonnage for all 
districts in the West Virginia fields for the ‘ 
eight months of this year, compiled by the Wine 
Gulf Operators’ Association, show an increase 
6,250,000 tons over the same period in 1921. 
handicapped as the smokeless fields have been 
year on account of car shortage, the year 1922 | 
fair to come somewhere near the peak figures 
36,000,000 tons produced in the year 1916, 

A financial writer notes that there has not — 
a thorough liquidation of credits throughout 
country, and quotes as evidence the fact that 
War Finance Corporation is still operating 
large scale. Until some concerns can get out of 
woods and operate on their own responsibility, 
ordinary credit instead of with the aid of a finan 
crutch, there will not be the activity in manufac 
ing that means so much to the coal trade. 


The Georges Creek Coal Co., which has been tr) 
to ‘operate its mines at Lonaconing, Md., with r 
union labor, has given up the attempt and closed di 
indefinitely. Fair success was being met with 
breaking the strike, when Black Hand letters be 
to make their appearance and the men quit. Pr 
have got down so low now that many operators cl 
they can buy coal cheaper than they can produce 
and this is particularly true when a mine is work 
short-handed. So there is less incentive to conti 
strike-breaking efforts than there was a while : 
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Dealers in Various Cities Tell What Luck They Are Having in Getting Coal and 
- Giving Domestic Users Something to Start the Winter With. 


i 
e following reports are from representative 
rs in the cities named: 


ns 


Boston, Mass. 


eel today that the most important phase of 
jtuation here is the apparent desire of the 
to pass out a lot of headline stuff to the 
¢ which is absolutely untrue, leads the public 
not buying when they should and therefore 
s the hardship on to the distributor, and 
n must eventually react against the public in 
s of fuel. 
s do not expect to take care of our trade 
year on entirely anthracite coal, having al- 
; put out considerable bituminous for emer- 
y purposes, but we do feel that the public of 
England still want anthracite in preference 
ny other fuel—but at a fair price. It is im- 
ble to say who is responsible for the high 

anthracite today, but it is very possible 
ieainty that in this locality the retail dis- 
a3 is not to blame. 

? 


a Newark, N. J. 


th acite, as a rule, has been coming into this 
‘quite freely since mining was resumed. 
ark is peculiarly favored by the fact that it 
tered by four of the leading anthracite roads, 
we do not suppose there is a better supplied 
in the eastern part of the country. 

‘to substitutes, there has been a very large 
age of coke placed in this vicinity during the 
summer months, and some briquettes have 
been handled. Bituminous coal substitutes 
ot in favor here and cannot be sold, we feel, 
t in case of extreme shortage, which has 
yet occurred. 

e present price in this city is the same as 
sed last winter and we have heard no dis- 
a expressed by any of the customers on 
mf 





£ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
is state for the last thirty days has experi- 
| a serious buyers’ strike, in consequence of 
fiews with Henry Ford and public officials. 
me is buying fuel beyond their immediate 
hak 

e governor called a special session of the 
ature for the purpose of enacting a law 
ting coal dealers. The law as proposed was 
‘drastic; there was much opposition in the 
e, resulting in great modification. 

‘elieve the Michigan coal dealers will greatly 
hee featuring the fact that B. F. Nigh, 
fary of the M. O. I. Association, was on 
en Lansing from the beginning to the end, 
je alone was responsible for the modifications, 
sularly the one limiting the bill to March 31, 
Mr. Nigh deserves much credit for his 
r dealers are well supplied with bituminous 
te short on coke, anthracite and Pocahontas. 






Brockton, Mass. 


our judgment, the situation is not particu- 
acute at this time. Retail dealers had fair 
's of anthracite on April first, most of them 
jing over more than they had intended, on 
in of light business in March. This worked 
, as the situation ‘has developed. 

io not think that anthracite in any volume 
shipped to this city since mining was 
i, but on the other hand the unusually 
eather so far has made the spot demand 
_ The anthracite already received has been 
d on orders, with which all the dealers are 
td, these orders having been gradually accu- 
ed during the summer. 

s has not bothered the spot purchaser who 
















Conditions as Seen by the Retailers 


When he does come into the market we shall be 
unable to give him anthracite and he will have 
to use coke and bituminous coal. We find the 
public is much more ready to use coke as a sub- 
stitute, rather than bituminous coal. 

-The unfortunate false newspaper publicity con- 
cerning the probable supply of anthracite coal 
has absolutely killed the sale of bituminous for 
domestic use. In our opinion this demand will 
not show again until cold weather is actually 
here and the public really try to buy anthracite 
and find they cannot do so. 

We have as yet heard no unfavorable comment 
upon the prices of anthracite, as apparently the 
consumers are resigned to paying the bill for 
the coal strike. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


We believe the matter of adequate coal supply 
is to be determined by weather conditions and the 
ability of the railroads to function efficiently. 

Substitutes have been generally bought by the 
public and no such trouble will be experienced as 
followed the other big coal strike. Pea coal has 
been bought liberally. Considerable cannel coal has 
been shipped into this market. Some bituminous 
has been bought, including several hundred tons of 
Welsh Admiralty, of which the lumps have been 
sold for domestic consumption. 

Shipments during the last of September were 
fair, some dealers, however, receiving considerably 
more than others in proportion, and quite a large 
proportion being independent coal costing up to 
$12.95 at the mines. 

The public objects to the use of soft coal, and 
coke is not available in adequate quantities. Our 
customers are quite anxious to get the size and 
kind of coal they are accustomed to using, but are 
buying all the anthracite that is offered. 

While some are led to believe by statements 
made by the state administrator that coal should 
be obtained at the basic price of $16.00 per ton, 
and therefore cannot understand why more is 
asked for coal, yet a clear explanation of the costs 
is generally accepted and the customer is glad to 
get the fuel. 

All the available wood has been brought into 
market at high prices, and the fact that so many 
consumers have wood to begin the season with 
will ease the situation to a great extent. 


Rome, N. Y. 


We are like the old woman in the shoe, have 
so many troubles we don’t know what to do, Con- 
sumers do not like the present prices, but pay 
them because they have to. Do not find that they 
take kindly to bituminous. Some wood has been 
used to help out. How we are going to take care 
of the consumer, with only limited supplies com- 
ing in, is more than we know so far. However, 
we are hopeful. It is like Sherman said about war, 
most of the time. 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


I believe, at present, most of our yards have little 
coal on hand or in transit. 

Stocks are very low for this time of year as com- 
pared with previous years. 

A great many people do not want to take substi- 
tutes for anthracite coal. It is rather hard to get 
them interested in No. 2 nut and buckwheat, although 
these coals have fine value as a mixture with other 
sizes. 

I believe bituminous coal will be used considerably 
in buildings by large consumers. Screened bitumi- 
nous coal is being offered quite freely for domestic 
use. From what I can hear, I do not believe there 
has been any great amount of it put out up to date 
by the retail dealers. ; 
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Watertown, N. Y. 


We feel that we have undoubtedly received our 
proportion of hard coal from the line companies since 
the strike was settled, but of course, we would be 
glad to get and need very much more than we have 
received to date. We have figured out that there 
will be a shortage of approximately 25 per cent in 
the anthracite requirements of this city during the 
coming winter, taking into consideration the amount 
of coal which the dealers carried over on the first 
of April and the estimated amount in consumers’ bins 
at that time. 

There is a very large quantity of wood in the city 
at the present time, and this will undoubtedly be the 
substitute most used. 

At the present time it is impossible to get con- 
sumers who usually burn anthracit to buy any bitum- 
inous, but undoubtedly if there is a complete tie-up 
during the winter they will be obliged to do so. 

There is practically no complaint about present 
prices, as most people expected an advance of two or 
three dollars .a ton, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Soft coal is coming in rapidly and the dealers 
are having hard work convincing their customers 
that there is any need of substitutes during warm 
spell, although only one yard here has an assort- 
ment of domestic sizes in quantity. 

I am amused to hear comments of those in 
need of fuel, as it shows how different present 
ideas are from those prevailing say only 20 years 
ago. 

Even good people with large houses are satis- 
fied when they learn they can get a half ton for 
two weeks’ supply. I guess the delicatessen 
stores have taught them the lesson of “four 
ounces of butter and a couple of rolls, Please. 
Yes, two.” 

I think it might be a good thing for your paper 
to lay stress on the possible car shortage in the 
soft coal regions after say November 15th it 
weather should turn cold then. A lot of coal 
men are sitting back waiting for anthracite. 

We are hearing a great deal about “pirate” coal 
which has been sent in former years to private 
individuals, but this Fall the wholesalers are 
very wary for fear that it might be seized in 
transit by the Fuel Administrators. That’s good! 

Of course mail order houses do not like it, but 
retailers do. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Syracuse has been receiving a fair supply of an- 
thracite since the commencement of operations at the 
mines, though I believe an insufficient quantity in 
proportion to our requirements, especially if a sharp 
change in the thermometer occurs, 

(Consumers generally are of the opinion that coal 
will be plentiful when required. Wood is now being 
used to conserve coal supply, although most con- 
sumers are disinclined to accept any substitutes, such 
as pea, buckwheat or soft coal; in fact, nothing at 
all but the choice sizes (egg, stove or chestnut). 

It occurs to the writer that the seriousness of the 
situation has not been brought to the attention of the 
consumer with enough force to the present time, and 
he is due to a sad disappointment during the next 
couple of months, when without doubt the retailer 
will be called every name from a “horse-thief” down. 


Portland, Me. 


We suppose the situation here is the same as in 
other places. We are simply snowed under, cannot 
commence to fill our orders, and our receipts are 
very small, 

The State Fuel Administration are continually on 
our back, but apparently can offer us no relief, and 
simply add a little more trouble to what we have. 

Cold weather is on us, and frankly we see little 
prospect of being able to fill the demand, unless the 
people consent more freely to take soft coal and 


anthracite pea. 





Members of the Minneapolis City Council will 
have tests made of North Dakota lignite with a 
view to relieving the fuel situation, 
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Cincinnati Notes 


D, H. Jenks, of the Producers’ Coal Co., was at 
French Lick Springs, Ind., last week. 

Col. W. S. Dudley, of the Dudley Coal Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky., spent Monday in Cincinnati. 

Charles E. Hostler, of the Globe Coal Co., Chicago, 
was conferring with coal men here on Friday. 

D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., is -in 
Chicago this week on business for his company. 

H. D. Vance, Cincinnati branch manager of the 
Amherst Coal Co., visited Indianapolis on Friday. 

Oliver W. Smith, of the J. C. Black Coal & Coke 
Co,, Covington, Ky., died Saturday of heart disease. 

E,. A. Mordue, of the E. A. Mordue Coal Co., 
Chicago, was in the city the latter part of last week. 

Alex. Vowles, of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., is 
spending the week in the mining districts of West 
Virginia. 

FE. W. Congleton, of the Fayette-Jellico Coal Co., 
Anchor, Ky., visited the Cincinnati coal market on 
Thursday. 

J. B. Albring, fuel forwarder at Russell, Ky., is 
spending a vacation season in Cincinnati, accompanied 
by his family. 

Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., is at 
Madison, Ind., where he has a bird dog entered in 
field contests, 

Ward Miller, treasurer of the Virginia Fuel Co., 
made a trip to Buffalo last Thursday in the interest 
of his company. 

John P. Gorman, of the John P. Gorman Coal Co., 
Lexington, Ky., ran up on Monday to see what was 
doing in the market. 

J. Aubrey Pruitt, of the Winifrede Coal Co. has 
gone to Newton, Pa., for a vacation visit of several 
weeks with his mother. 

L. O. Scott, a well known coal operator of Harri- 
man, Tenn. was among the visitors in Cincinnati 
coal circles on Monday. 

Dr. D. T. Evans, of the Colonial Coal & Coke Co., 
Prestonsburg, Ky., stopped off in Cincinnati last week 
on his way to Philadelphia. 

J. B. Kelley, of the Mine Run Coal Co., Everts, 
Ky., was included among the outside coal men who 
looked in on Cincinnati this week. 

A. H. Marthens, field superintendent for the South- 
Eastern Coal Co., was wedded to a popular young 
lady of Indianapolis at that city last week. 

F, J. Walker, Detroit representative of the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co., was in the city on Tuesday, 
on his way back from a visit to the home office. 

E. J. Frechtling and George W. Swain, of the 
E. J. Frechtling Coal Co., spent Monday conferring 
with producing coal interests at Huntington, W. Va. 

S. H. Meem, of Bluefield, W. Va., and R. F. 
Haskins, of Hazard, Ky., both of the Diamond Block 
Coal Co., were visitors to Cincinnati on Monday. 

R. H. Doepke, and Ed. H. Ulrich, of the Blue Ash 
Coal Co., are spending the week among their mining 
properties in the Kenova district of West Virginia. 

Clarence P. Ware, who has been connected with 
the Peabody Coal Co., attached to its Cincinnati 
office, has been placed in charge of its selling office at 
Springfield, Ill. 

J. L. Brady, who has been sales manager of Jewett, 
3igelow & Brooks, with headquarters at the Cin- 
cinnati office, will leave this company on November 
1 and, in conjunction with others, open a new coal 
sales office in Cincinnati, 

The Detroit Edison Co. has brought suit in the 
U. S. District Court at Cincinnati against the Mossy 
30ttom Mining Co., Pineville, Ky., asking damages 
in the amount of $10,000 on account of alleged failure 
to deliver coal under a contract. 

N. C. Kelley, Richard N. Lambert, Lyman H. 
Driesbach, Calvin S. Cramer, and Arthur W. Gor- 
man, of Cincinnati, have incorporated the Blue Ridge 
Collieries Co, with 1,500 shares, no par value, and 
will open offices here. 

Among the coal companies that brought large ton- 
nages of coal to Cincinnati last week from West 
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Virginia barges were the Campbell Creek Coal Co., 
the Winifred Coal Co., the Marmet-Hahn Co., the 
Hatfield Coal Co., and the Cleveland & Philadelphia 
Coal Co. 

Herman D. Everett and Tom Dew, of the Western 
Coal Co.; D. H. Pritchard and Sam McLaughlin, of 


the Virginia Fuel Co.; Larry Tucker, of the Central , 


Fuel Co.; Harold Holmyard, of the Ohio & Ken- 
tucky Coal Co.; J. L. Brady, of Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brocks; Charley Rese, of the International Fuel & 
Iron Co. and W. R. Tuttle, of the Puritan-Tuttle 
Coal Co., motored up to Columbus on Saturday to 
see the big football game between Ohio State and 
Michigan University. 

The Holmes Coal Sales Co., which recently con- 
tracted to take over the Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks 
production in West Virginia and Kentucky under a 
ten-year arrangement, has been incorporated for 
$200,000, with Calvin Holmes, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., and E, L. 
Douglas, vice-president of Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, as leading stockholders. The new selling 
company will take over the present offices of the 
latter company in the Dixie Terminal Building, 
which will be redecorated and remodeled. Eleven 
mines are involved—nine in Kentucky and two in 
West Virginia. The annual production is about two 
million tons. 


U. M. W. FINANCES 


Union Spent $1,794,000 in Less Than Six 
Months, Report Shows. 


Between February Ist and July 21st, the United 
Mine Workers of America expended $1,794,071.74 
and on August lst had a balance of $731,349.66. 

According to a report just published the inter- 
national miners’ organization borrowed $100,000 
from the Harriman National Bank, New York 
City, and borrowed $50,000 from the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, 
Cleveland. District 23, Kentucky, lent the inter- 
national union $40,000, while the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, New York 
City, donated $50,000. 

The report shows that it cost $44,558.53 to pay 
the traveling expenses of the delegates to the 
last miners’ convention in Indianapolis. Legal 
expenses from February to July 3lst were $107,- 
058.84 the fees ranging from $500 to $45,154.54. 
This included various eviction and other types 
of cases in Pennsylvania, Alabama and other 
sections. 

William Jett Lauck, who prepared statistics 
for the bituminous and anthracite conferences, re- 
ceived $28,000 for his services. 

During the same period the miners’ union ex- 
pended $31,020 in the coke belt, of which $25,200 
was spent for relief and $10,200 was expended for 
eviction cases and court costs. 





Cost of West Virginia Strike. 


Fammont, W. Va., Oct. 26—It cost the United 
Mine Workers of America more to finance West 
Virginia during the last coal strike than any other 
state within the confines of its organization. A 
total of $673,091 was expended for relief in district 
17, with headquarters in Charleston, and in dis- 
trict 29 in the New River fields, with headquarters 
in Beckley, between February 1st and July 31st. 

In district 17, $624,000 was expended but this 
district is fairly well held by the union with the 
exception of the Kanawha field, which is almost 
half and half—union and non-union. In the New 
River field, which is generally regarded as lost 
to the union, there was $49,091 expended in re- 
lief and expenses during the six-month period. 

The total aid given to all districts in the union- 
ized fields aggregated $1,069,697, and in addition 
fully $21,000 was, spent in the coke belt, district 
5, which made an aggregate of $1,090,697. 





That some railroads should be in a strong position 


“after a five months’ coal strike and a two months’ 


railroad strike, shows that some features of, the trans- 
portation business are better than generally recognized. 


_the meeting with Fuel Distributor Spens, — 


| October 28, | 


Pittsburgh Notes a 


T. K. Maher, of the Maher Collieries Co, ¢ 
land, was a Pittsburgh visitor this week. 


The Smock Coal Co. has been organized inh 
town by A. C. Stickel, Charles H. Loucks and # 
Williams. 3 

The Bowman Co., to mine and sell coal, has 
incorporated by Ralph D. McKee, Hyett P. / 
strong and Ellwood B. Haworth. | ; 

$ 


The Moon Run Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, ha 
an application with the state authorities at Ha 
burg for a charter to.mine and sell coal. a] 


W. D. McKinney, Columbus, a member of 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, was in town this \ 
as was G. H. Barker, of the Maynard Coal Co., 
lumbus. mo 


J. H. Sanford, of the Carnegie Coal Co., and ¢ 
man of the executive committee of the Pittsburgh 
Producers’ Association, headed the delegation ot 
erators who conferred with Fuel Distributor § 
on Monday. 1 

Albert M. Stouffer has withdrawn from the 
nership existing between Albert M. Stouffer, Ho 
R. Park and James M. Hunter and known ai 
Creighton Coal Co. The firm will be conducie 
Park and Hunter. oa | 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has awarded a con 
to the Fairchance Lumber Co., Uniontown, fo1 
erection of 219 company houses at Library. Th 
tract involves $700,000 and is the largest of its 
ever received by a concern in the Fayette county 
field. The work is to be completed within one 

M. D. Kirk, of the Pittsburgh Terminal RR. & 
Co.; M. W. McClane, of the McClane Mining 
J. G. Geegan, of the Clyde Coal Co.; J. P. Cam 
of the Crawford & Cameron Co., and W. K. ! 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., were the Pittsburg] 
erators who attended the meeting with Fuel Dist 
tor Spens. 1 ne 

The Valley Camp Coal Co. is the plaintiff in a 
against R. H. Bellman, of New Kensington, con 
ing a tract of 21 acres of coal, situated in lower 
rel township, to which Bellman is said to have 
tained a tax title. The Valley Camp Co. is se 
to have Bellman ejected from the land by legal 
ceedings, : : 

The Blanchard Fuel Co. has been incorporate 
F. H. Robinson, A. C. Van Kirk, Williat 
Blanchard. The Point Coal Co. isa new corpor 
organized by Samuel Marguiles, John P. Bakes 
Harry C. Markle; the Jefferson C. & C, Co. 
P. Cameron, L. F. Crawford and W. A. Mci 
Montour Collieries Co. by W. J. Gillian, C. C. 
Gregor and R. B. Haverstick. 

Fourteen new coal mines will be opened o1 
Monongah division of the B. & O. RR. with’ 
next year. Eight of the proposed new mines 
near Flemington on the Astor Branch 
These, according to authorities, should avera: 
cars daily. On the West Virginia short line, 
mines will be opened. They will average four 
daily. Three others will be on the Grafton & B: 
ton line. aa 


The Brown Coal Co., Uniontown, headed by 
Brown and his associates, have purchased from 
Cole and E. L. Cole a tract of 100 acres of ¢o 
in the Bear Mountain field, Barbour County, V 
The consideration is said to have been $125,000 
A railroad siding connecting with the Astor } 












and pit mouth has been opened. Shipments Fro. 
new mine will begin within the next few days. 


(7 

T. F. Diffendoeffer, Butler, secretary of the 
western Pennsylvania Operators’ Association, 
Pittsburgh the first part of the week. He a 


sociation representatives at the meeting were. 
Gardiner, of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ As 
tion; Secretary Gibbs, of the’ Freeport. Thick 
Operators’ Association,! and. D. F. Hurd, of ‘ 
land, secretary of the Pittsburgh. Vein Operator: 
sociation. H.K. Stauffer represented 3, Nicoll 
and F. B. Lockhart the Hillman C. & C..Co. | 


, 


i 
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_ SPENS IN ALTOONA 
ps Off There Tuesday to Confer with 
_ Central Pennsylvania Operators. 


LTOONA, Pa., Oct. 26—Federal Fuel Distributor 
E. Spens, accompanied by his assistant, HR. 
dieigh, spent several hours in Altoona on 
day in conference with operators of Central 
jvania and his local representative, Lieu- 
Frank S. Conger, Jr. 
Spens made it clear that it is his general 
to act in the matter of price fixing in 
h a manner that there may be the minimum 
isturbance to the ordinary processes of busi- 
that his primary function is to see that 
mestic consumer received his fuel supply 
onable prices, commensurate with general 
conditions. 
use of the fact that prices in this region 
e n falling considerably of late, the local 
ation, he said, requires no special attention 
gard to prices at this time. 
stated that his chief efforts at present are 
ected to the car shortage situation, which 
se, directly affects prices. 
esult, he is doing everything in his power 
sed up transportation, his aim being to have 
yvement of cars properly balanced, so that 
oaded and empty cars keep flowing freely 
ast and west. 
the exercise of his authority, Mr. Spens 
d out, he may direct that cars that are routed 
particular road be sent over another, 
ling upon conditions. If there is conges- 
n and inability to ship promptly by one route, 
s for certain destinations will be sent by 

































































ators present at the meeting, which was 
the office of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
sers’ Association, included William Wetter 
arry Scott of Philipsburg, Charles Maxwell 
rrisdale, J. S. Sommerville of Robertsdale, 
homas Kelly of Irvona. 

ther slight decline in prices is shown this 
Pool 18 selling at the mines at $3 to $3.25, 
901 10 ranging from $3.75 to $4. 

rt 





Burns Rumors Revived. 


p in regard to impending merger of the 
mers Co. of Chicago with Burns Bros. of 
Tork finds credence in financial circles. 


on this proposition. 

should be put through it would probably 
e retirement from his company of Presi- 
rns, as he has recently stated that he did 
, at his time of life, to undertake the re- 
zation of a large concern like the Con- 
Co., operating in a field foreign to his 


event of this coming about it is probable 
: would make arrangements for continuing 
coal trade in this city, and in fact rumors 
sotiations for the purchase of a leading 
wning company have been current for the 





_ Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
eae... ds. $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
MiePeters.. 7.75 7.75 800° 800 6.15 
& W. B 775 800 800 800 6.15 
_ ae 700.) 8.100" 8207 8.20~ 6.20 
ROMIN 822% RIO S35 Soe son! 0.20 
Valley...... MOQ ROM Sls eee 16.15 
-Hudson..... O15, 815 -seGs Sees eo 


npany prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley $2.00; 
$2.50; birdseye, $2.75. 





ing & Co., of Philadelphia and New York, 
fe opened an office in the Title Trust & Guar- 
ee Building, Johnstown, Pa., in charge of 
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COAL AND STEEL 


Expansion in the Latter Industry Forecasts 
Heavier Fuel Needs in 1923. 


It is quite remarkable how closely the iron and 
steel industry keeps pace with bituminous coal 
production, or perhaps the proposition should be 
transposed and we should say it is quite remark- 
able how closely the bituminous coal production 
keeps pace with the iron and steel industry. The 
two are close companions, industrially speaking. 

In 1910 the tonnage of iron ore produced was 
57,014,906, pig iron 27,303,567, and steel 26,094,919. 
Bituminous coal production was 420,000,000 tons. 

In 1920 iron ore produced was 67,604,465 tons, : 
pig iron 35,710,043 tons, and steel 42,132,934 tons. 
Bituminous coal production was 563,000,000 tons. 

There was an increase of 18 per cent in iron ore 
production, 29 per cent in pig iron production, and 
61 per cent in steel production, while soft coal 
production increased 33 per cent. But when we 
take the three tonnage groups of the iron and 
steel industry and add all together, we find that 
the increased tonnage was something more than 
32 per cent, practically the same as the increase 
in soft coal. 

It is when we come to the railroad business that 
we find figures that indicate economy in the use 
of fuel. Ton miles of freight in 1910 amounted to 
255 billions; in 1920 they had grown to 491 bil- 
lions, an increase of 92 per cent. Evidently the 
way has been found to get more use out of the 
coal used as fuel on the railroads, as the propor- 
tion of output used on the roads continues about 
as before. 

With the average soft coal production for the 
years 1921 and 1922 down to something like 415,- 
000,000 tons, it is clear that with the betterment 
of the iron and steel industry, constantly reported 
in recent months, there must be a_ substantial 
increase in the amount of coal required during 
1923. 


Never Comes Back. 


In considering the tonnage situation it is worth 
while to bear in mind that certain sales lost to 
the trade during a strike period represent ton- 
nage that never is consumed. Certain substitu- 
tions and economies are introduced during a 
strike that enable people to get by, and to that 
extent there is a permanent saving. We realize, 
of course, that there is much in the way of ad- 
vanced purchases as a usual thing during the 
summer season that are merely deferred to a 
later period if tonnage is not available during the 
summer, but there is some real saving of fuel 
that never is made up: 

This point is well illustrated by the fact that 
while the average anthracite tonnage for the years 
1899, 1900 and 1901 was 48,780,000 tons, and the 
average for the years 1905, 1906 and 1907 was 
61,409,000 tons, the average of shipments for the 
strike year and the two subsequent years was not 
a point midway between these two, nor anything 
approximating thereto, but only 49,352,000 tons. 

The cutting in half of the 1902 tonnage, while 
it led to considerable briskness in the business 
for 1903, represented a real loss to the industry 
and only a meager portion was recovered. 


British Fuel Exports. 


Exports of coal, coke and patent fuel from Great 
Britain during nine months of 1922, and two years 
previous, were: 


1920 1921 1922 
Anthracite eee a 1,250,224 775,228 1,776,815 
Stearn Baoan eeitten ete 16,215,536 9,885,417 33,974,313 
Gad eee eee 1,587,122 2,138,983 — 6,725,032 
Household") ../2.s%.. 52,040 89,832 398,695 
Other sorts ........ 746,633 462,094 2,601,718 
Totalere arote 19,851,555 13,351,554 45,476,573 
Coke—Gas Y 632,226 270,945 585,758 
Other sorts . 806,129 107,200 1,086,535 . 
Manufactured fuel .. 1,746,731 520,589 955,184 
Total ectnecaiee 3,185,089 898,734 


2,627,477 
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"=A “RETAILER’S -JOTTINGS 


Substitutes are hard to sell. lt takes time te 
get people to even try them. A small sample lot 
requires as much persuasion as to get some folks 
to join the church. People who shovel on some 
coal at night and call it a day’s work until next 
morning about 9 will not like soft coal, for it will 
make it too hard for them to lie abed until late. 

With coke at $20 delivered, there are but few 
who will take to it unless they already know its 
many good qualities or cannot get anthracite. 
Housekeepers who value a neat fuel will not 
hesitate at the price of coke, although many of 
them remember when it was cheaper than hard 
coal. 

“Waiting” and “Let the Clouds Roll By” are 
the most popular songs just now for coal con- 
sumers. Price does not cut much ice, even if it is 
low. 

Some soft coal, notably the lumpy sort taken 
as it runs down from the pile, looks almost like 
egg coal and no doubt will help out a lot. 

Cities carrying only a limited amount, the ton- 
nage in all the coal yards equal about to what 
the smallest plant would have in normal years, 
are the rule now. 

Some dealers, who are far-sighted enough to 
take the risk and load up heavily in March and 
April, have placed their tonnage to advantage dur- 
ing the summer months, but it has been at the 
expense of a good deal of persuasion, so loudly 
has the daily press prated of lower prices later. 

Just what ought to be done to make domestic con- 
stumers understand that there are several small sizes 
that must be bought if the mines and transportation 
are to function correctly is a puzzle to many. It 
must be possible to show how a stove grate only 
costs say $3, while pea coal is sold at a reduction of 
$2 per ton from other domestic sizes, so the saving 
on the first two tons more than settles the stove 
man’s bill. After that all difference is velvet. The 
village, coal merchant’ in particular is up against a 
hard proposition when his customers will only take 
chestnut and stove sizes, for he has little if any 
steam, trade, as a rule, and yet he is being pressed 
to take the small sizes. 


Would Force Sale of Substitutes. 


Arthur W. Lawrence, Fuel Administrator for the 
Ninth Judicial District of New York State, which 
includes Westchester County, is in favor of a rule 
making it compulsory for every purchaser of an- 
thracite at retail to take an equal amount of some 
substitute until he has at least a month’s supply of 
fuel in his cellar. 

“Tf figures do not lie,” he recently told the West- 
chester County Chamber of Commerce, “you are 
either going to have to economize to the extent of 
40 per cent of your usual requirements in the domes- 
tic sizes of anthracite or you have got to use some 
form of substitute for coal. 

“We have made a determined effort to educate the 
people of the country and district and State to the 
necessity of using some form of what we call ‘sub- 
stitute’—that is, either the small sizes of hard coal 
or soft coal—and I am frank to say that we have not 
been at all successful. In my own home town and 
home village and in my own family I still find that 
they are waiting for the Lord or the coal dealer or 
somebody to take care of them, and are quite sure 
that everything is going to work out all right, and 
in our opinion it isn’t. 

“T persorrally have advocated very strongly the re- 
quirement that every purchaser of a ton of the do- 
mestic sizes of anthracite should be compelled to 
purchase a ton of substitutes until such a time as the 
consumer had in his cellar at least a month’s supply 
of coal, which should be there for the purpose of 
insurance, If it were fair to the people of my dis- 
trict, I would put that order into effect, but I hardly 
feel that it is fair for us to do it unless the rest of the 
State does the same thing.” 





On October 21st the Autocar Company com- . 
pleted its twenty-fifth year. 
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Market Dull at Chicago 


Buyers Continue to Hold Off on Orders for Steam Coals But a Fair Demand for 
Domestic—Weakness Due to Improved Running Time. 
Western Representative J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street, Telephone: Wabash 860 





Steam coal buyers have again deserted the market 
and prices worked to lower levels early this week. 
Screenings were available at prices from 15 to 25 
cents below the quotations of a week ago, and re- 
gardless of the lower prices being asked, the buyers 
refuse to place orders for large quantities. Somé 
wholesalers on the local market attribute the weakness 
to the improved running time of Indiana and Illinois 
mines during the past week. Illinois mines worked 
42 per cent last week which was better than the 
previous weeks of October. 

This condition was brought about by an improve- 
ment in the car supply at Illinois and Indiana mines. 
The coal is being mined and shipped as fast as cars 
are available, and consequently the supply is now 
slightly exceeding the demand in and near Chicago. 

The arrival of coal via the Great Lakes during 
the past two weeks has been heavy, a total of two 
dozen cargoes being unloaded in Chicago, South Ghi- 
cago and Indiana Harbor combined. This has like- 
wise added to the available supply at consuming points 
and aided the buyers in hammering down prices. 

The situation with respect to domestic coal, how- 
ever, is just the reverse. Dealers are calling for 
shipments from the mines and making every effort to 
keep their household customers in a good frame of 
mind until such time as the domestic grades arrive. 
The demand at this time, however, is nothing com- 
pared to what the dealers are expecting as soon as 
the cold weather sets in. Thus far, the fall has been 
a very mild one in the Middle West, and not the 
sort of weather that causes the consumer of domestic 
coal to: worry over-his coal pile. 


. 


Anthracite Scarce. 


Some anthracite is coming into the Chicago market, 
but not in the quantity needed or anticipated. Fancy 
prices are being secured for anthracite, especially by 
the independent operators. The hard coal available 
on the spot market, which does not apply on old 
orders is bringing prices from $1 to $1.50 over the 
shipments that do apply on back orders. Anthracite 
representatives in this section are attempting to give 
all of their customers a part of their order as the 
shipments arrive, but dealers generally are complain- 
ing about the small volume of hard coal they receive. 

Smokeless coals are also in strong demand and the 
supply runs far short of the call. Little or no 
domestic sizes in smokeless coals are being offered 
on the Chicago market, for, under the circumstances, 
the operators have all they can do to fill back orders. 
What mine run smokeless there is on the spot market 
is being disposed of without difficulty. 

While the domestic coal has been improving almost 
daily the sales are not up to normal for this time of 
the year. The reason is that the kind of coal the 
consumers are demanding is not available and the 
consumers are refusing to purchase what the dealers 
have to offer for use in place of hard coals. The 
gituation is likely to develop a severe coal shortage 
in Chicago this winter, 

A recent canvass of over 30 retail yards points to 
the fact that the dealers are not moving the volume 
of coal necessary to satisfy all consumers during the 
winter months. Some of the retailers are advertis- 
ing the fact that coke and high grade Illinois nut, also 
Pocahontas nut, can be used where anthracite is said 
to be necessary, although anthracite chestnut is almost 
a necessity for those who have hard coal base 
burners. 

Pocahontas mine run is used to a great extent in 
Chicago apartments, hotels, hospitals, and other 
buildings where smoke is highly objectionable, but 
these buildings did burn Illinois and Indiana coal 
during the war when the emergency arose and they 
can again burn the coals mined in this vicinity if 
necessary, although objectionable from the smoke 
standpoint, 

Operators and wholesalers alike believe that the 
indifference of the steam coal buyers cannot last 


much longer. It is very likely that they have con- 
sumed a large amount of the coal purchased during 
the strike, if not all of it, and doubtless will again 
soon be actively in the market for steam grades. 


Notes. 


J. A. Brent, of the J. H. Harmon Coal Co., Fisher 
Building, made a business trip to Cincinnati last 
week. 

J. HO Weil, of thes] He Weil Cae eG Garere- 
turned to Chicago this week from a trip to the New 
River field. 

Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association was out of the city this week 
on business, 

E. J. Wheeler, manager of the Chicago sales office 
of the Toluca Coal Co., was out of town this week 
on business. 

Holly Stover, well known Chicago wholesaler and 
West Virginia operator, is making one of his periodi- 
cal trips to the mines, 

Harry Hall, of the Chicago office of the Ft. 
Dearborn Coal Co., spent some time in the Cincin- 
nati market last week. 

G. C. Hall, general manager of Walter Bledsoe 
& Co., Terre Haute, Ind., visited Harry -Ziv, local 
manager of the Bledsoe organization, during the 
past week. , 

W. S. Jackson, until recently connected with the 
Platt & Brahm Coal Co., Chicago, will leave this 
city in ten days for Florida, where he will engage 
in the real estate business at Miami, 

W. L. Walton, vice-president of the Lake & Ex- 
port Coal Sales Corporation, of Illinois, returned on 
Wednesday of this week from New York, after a 
brief visit in the eastern metropolis. 

E. W. Broeckl, who has been connected with the 
O’Gara Coal Co. a number of years, traveling in 
northern Illinois and Iowa, has been promoted to 
the position of country sales manager. 

At the annual election of the American Mining 
Congress, held in Cleveland, H. W. Seaman, of 
Chicago, was elected vice-president and Albert Nason, 
of the Nason Coal Co., was elected director. 

The Square Deal Coal Co. of Urbana, Ill, and 
M. Slattery & Son, of Galena, Ill, have recently 
joined the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, according to Sec’ty I. L. Runyan, 

R. E. Esson, of Grant Park,- Ill, C. J. Pommer, 
of Waupaca, Wis., and A. F. Stevens, of Sandwich, 
Tll., were visitors in the Chicago office of the Illinois 
& Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association this 
week, 

M. Bellar, for some time past connected with the 
Enterprise Coal Co., Chicago, has just become asso- 
ciated with the sales department of the Fidelity Coal 
Co., according to announcement this week by that 
concern, 

J278B3 
Thorne, 


Neale and S. B. Thorne, officers of the 
Neale & Co., Inc. New York, were in 
Chicago the latter part of last week. The object 
of their visit was to discuss matters pertaining to 
their Chicago office, 

C. L. Dering, head of the C. L. Dering Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, who has just returned from a 
hunting trip in central Illinois, reports the C. P. & 
St. L. Ry. as operating only a small percentage of 
their regular schedule of trains. It is reported in 
that locality, according to Mr. Deering, that this 
road will suspend operations by the end of the present 


month. The road has not been a money-maker, 
although it handles considerable coal and grain 
business. 


Some dissatisfaction was expressed last week over 
the I. C. C. ruling that all gondola cars whose sides 


claims, 
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are more than 36 inches in height be sent fo 
Southern coal fields, meaning a shortage in 
at the northern mines. 

The mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co, iad 
Basket, Ky., will soon have a new modern sg 
screening plant installed. Work will commen 
some time during November, The entire output 
this mine is sold by the Fidelity Coal Co., Old Cole 
Building, Chicago. 

Federal Fuel Director Spens has called a meet 
of Chicago coal men to confer with him in Chica; 
next Monday on the subject of distribution, 
number of the more prominent coal men have be 
invited by Mr. Spens ‘to be present at the meetis 
and offer their suggestions. 

The receipts of coal via the Great Lakes, whi 
somewhat smaller in and near Chicago durin; 
past week, continues on a liberal scale. Ten car 
arrived and were unloaded at Chicago docks durit 
the week, five of them went to South Chicago, ty 
to Chicago and three to Indiana Harbor. “kl 


The Great Lakes C, & C.) Go, 9108S) Michig 
avenue, became a corporation last week whe 
received its State charter. The concern is + 
porated for $125,000, to do a general business 
coal, coke and by-products. The incorporators _ 
R. L. Fordyce, George Shakel and Walter Gra 
all of Chicago. i. 


The Service Fuel Co., 640 Old Colony a 
Chicago, was incorporated last week under the S 
laws’ of Kentucky. The capital of the concern 
placed at $100,000, and the objects of incorporati 
are to mine and deal in coal. Among those int 
ested in the concern are J. Rogers, J. B. To: D 
and C. Fowler. 


A new mining company has been organiand 
Springfeld, Ill, to be known as the Buckley C 
Corporation. Offices are located at 620 Reisch stre 
Springfield and the officers of the company are G 
W. Schwaner, Carl H. Elshoff and Edgar — 
Buckley. The company will deal in and acqul 
mines and mineral rights, as well as mine Coe 


The McClelland Coal Co., Riley, Ind., hah S 
its mine holdings near Terre Haute, to the Colurat 
Mining Co., McCormick Building. Included in_ 
transaction was a mine on the Big Four in Indi 
operating in No, 5 seam. Improvements will i 
mediately be installed in these holdings and prod 
will be distributed to the trade through the | 2 
office of the Columbus Mining Co. 


A meeting of the western directors and 
of the executive committee of the Ncoaalll 
Coal Merchants’ Association was held in C 
last week. Homer D. Jones, of Chica 
chairman of the meeting which was called to 
and solve, if possible, the questions of legisla i 
transportation and the improvemet 
domestic coal distribution in the west. ‘ 




























Over two thousand acres of coal land in- 
County, Indiana, were recently purchased b: 
Columbus Mining Co., McCormick Building, Cl 
Work will soon commence on the Property ¥ 
a shaft will be sunk. The Property is locate 
the Big Four Railroad and is quite an addit 
the present holdings of the mining company, inc 
ing four mines in the Hazard, Ky., field. 


According to an I. C. C. official in Chi 
week, the proposals of the Southwestern ra 
to reduce rates on coal moving from nes 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma to Omaha ¢ 
Lincoln, Nebr. and St. Joseph, Mo., and rela 
points by the flat amount of 20 cents, have 
held unjustified by the I. C. C. It was largely 
to the protests of Illinois coal operators against 
decreases that the proposals were found unde 


F. T. Lovering, for many years western f 
representative of Pickands-Brown & Co., Chica 
has resigned his position, joining the force of Atw 
Makemson Coke & Coal Co., McCormick Buildi 
Mr. Lovering will have entire charge of west 
sales of foundry coke. The Atwill-Makemson C 
& Coal Co, has recently been appointed exclus 
sales representatives for the sale of Sloss-Shefii 
Steel & Iron Co.’s Solvay foundry coke, forme 
handled by David Evans & Co., of Chicago. 4 | 
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What Chicago Consumers Say. 


“he local purchasing agent of the Big Four R. R. 
en questioned recently on the coal supplies of his 
d said that the road was in better shape with 
pects to stocks of ccal on hand than they had 
n for months past. “This,” he said, ‘fs shown 
the fact that we have restored a number of pas- 
ger trains, which we were forced to discontinue 
ne time ago due to shortage of fuel. I believe 
; will find the other railroads with good stocks 
coal on hand.” 

ester Herold, connected with the business staff 





his concern was able to keep running right through 
the strike on the coal and coke stocks they were 
where it already has several operations. 

able to secure, and that at the present time they 
have a good supply of coal and coke, and more com- 
ing on old orders placed during the coal strike. 


The local administrator at Bridgeport, Conn., has 
issued an order limiting the deliveries of anthracite 
to not over two tons to a customer. Dealers are also 
requested to reserve their prepared sizes for the strict- 
ly family trade and make other classes of consumers 


Johnstown Notes. 


W. J. Patterson, vice-president of the Peerless Coal 
Company, Philadelphia, spent a few days in Johnstown 
this week 

J. E. Chalmers, formerly associated with Garfield 
& Proctor, New York, but now with F. W. Pray, 
Boston, is spending the week inspecting coal at the 
mines in the Johnstown district. 


A. E. Northrup, representing the Looney Creek 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, spent the first three days of this 
week in Johnstown purchasing coal for lake ship- 


a steel mill in West Evanston, Ill., reports that take something else. ments and Chicago household fuel. 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 
CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN 








558 McCormick Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 

H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 


KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


MINES AT CLINTON, IND. 
















Satisfaction Since 1874 


The fact that some 
of our customers have 


Our steam service de- 
partment under the di- 
been buying from us for rection of Joseph Har- 


48 years consecutively, rington, is creating new 


should interest the op- demand which needs 


Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Phone Har. 8660 


additional sources of 


supply. 


MITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO 


manufacturer 





erator, 
and dealer. 





614 Bedford Bldg. 


Chicago 






REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 






INDIANA 
OHIO 





FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 





Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


Peoria, Ill. Pana, Ill. Madisonville, Ky. 





STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


From 
NEW RIVER, CENTRAL -PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
FAIRMONT FIELDS 


Johnstown Coal & Coke Company 
SHIPPERS 


General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
et OT EMS 





C. P. BRODHEAD COAL COMPANY 


SHIPPERS OF HIGH GRADE ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 
29 BROADWAY Whitehall 1124-1125 NEW YORK 








New York Notes 


George E. Dunn, of the George E. Dunn Coal 
Co., 90 West street, was a Boston visitor this week. 

Bertram S. Teeter, of 505 Fifth Avenue, is in the 
Eye and Ear Hospital, having recently undergone a 
minor operation. 

Fred Krickel, formerly of the Debevoise-Anderson 
Co., has joined the sales organization of Dickerman & 
Englis, 42 Broadway. 


Incorporation papers have been issued to the Con- 
solidated Coal Importers, 17 Battery Place. . ~M. 
Rosenthal is head of the enterprise. 


The C. W. Williams Fuel Co. has moved from 25 
Beaver Street to larger quarters in the West Street 
Building, 90 West Street. New telephone numbers 
are Rector 7293-7295. 


Abel Mishler, lopg and favorably known in the 
New York bituminous trade, has become associated 
with J. H. Weaver & Co. and will make his head- 
quarters at 25 Broadway. 


It is reported that H. C. Matlack, who recently 
resigned as president of the Gano Moore Coal Mining 
Co., will head a new coal corporation which will 
shortly establish its headquarters at 44 Beaver street. 


John T. Connery, president of the Miami Coal Co., 
Chicago, who was recently operated on for a cataract 
of the eye at a New York hospital, is reported to be 
making excellent progress and will probably be able 
to return to his home in the course of another ten 


days or two W eeks. 


The Domestic Coal Co., 45 Willoughby St., corner 
ay, Brooklyn, is a new enterprise inaugurated by 
. & W. J. Phillipsen, formerly in the wholesale 
at 350 Fulton St. Brooklyn, and at 25 
where they operated under the name of 
the Junior Coal Mining Co. 





iB) 7 
eaver 5St., 


(he Chelsea Coal Corporation, now located at 44 
Whitehall Street, will move its office on or about 
November 1st to*24 State Street, Room 1024. New 
telephone numbers are Bowling Green 7450-7478. Z. 


Butler, formerly connected with the coal trade is 


now affiliated with the company as city salesman. 
The city authorities have. decided to discontinue 

the use of domestic sizes of anthracite in the 

schools, police stations and fire houses. Bitumi- 


nous coal and the steam grades of anthracite will 
be used until the situation eases, and of course 
it is possible that the change may be permanent. 


The peddlers’ pool arrangement, designed to insure 
an ample supply of anthracite for the coal peddlers 
of Greater New York, was put into effect yesterday 
by order of State Fuel Administrator Woodin. It 


is under the supervision of John F. Bermingham, 
president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. 


Following the recent reorganization of the Gano 
Moore Coal Mining Co., the executive offices have 
been moved from New York to Philadelphia, where 
they are located in the Land Title Building. M. R. 
Gano is now president of the corporation, and C. C. 
Gano treasurer. The New York office, which con- 
tinues at 44 Beaver street, is under the management 
of George C. Hahn. 


John F. Bermingham, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., has recently 
received several handsome prizes won by his rac- 
ing yacht Lea during the past summer season. This 
boat, of the six meter class, took part in the inter- 
national team match between four such boats 
representing Great Britain and four American 
boats, which was won by the American team by 
a small margin, due largely to the Bermingham 
boat having finished first in one race and showing 
to advantage in others of the series. 





The Knife River C. M. Co., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, has been incorporated, capital $150,000. 
The incorporators are C. E. Little and E. A. Hughes 
of Bismarck, N. D., and A. H. Disters, of Dickinson, 
IN] BD: 
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Death of John McElligott. 


John McElligott, for nearly 40 years a prominent 
coal dealer at Waterbury, Conn., died this week at 
the age of 79. 

Mr. McElligott was born in Ireland, came to 
Waterbury at the age of nine, and lived there all the 
remaining years of his life. His first venture was 
in the trucking business, and from that the step into 
the coal trade was soon achieved. He was prominent 
in local affairs and had served as selectman and 
alderman. He leaves a family of five children, one 
of his sons, Edward B. McElligott, having managed 
the coal business under his father’s name for a num- 
ber of years. 

Both of the Waterbury papers published, in addi- 
tion to extended obituaries, friendly editorial mention 
of the loss sustained in the passing of a good citizen. 


The City of Boston is apparently at last ready to 
sell the coke which it purchased some two or more 
weeks ago for distribution to the poor and fuelless 
citizens at cost. The municipal coke has all been 
bagged and the sale is scheduled to commence Thurs- 
day of this week at 10 distributing stations. The 
price will be 25 cents for a bag of 30 pounds. An 
officer of the purchasing department stated that the 
coke had been analyzed and determined to be of ex- 
cellent quality. As the bag, containing the coke, costs 
1% cents, the city receives 23% cents per 30-pound lot, 
or at the rate of $15.67 a ton. 


The various retail companies in Boston, such as 
the Metropolitan Coal Co., the Massachusetts Wharf 
Coal Co., City Fuel Co. and others advanced the re- 
tail price of domestic sizes of anthracite $1 a ton, 
effective Monday of this week. This brings the price 
to $16 a net ton. The new price is a reflection of the 
inability of the locai retail concerns to get enough 
of “company coal” and the necessity of buying “inde- 
pendent” coal, for which dealers must pay at least 
$1.25 more than they did before the strike. 
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A dispatch from Allentown, Pa., says that for 
first time in the memory of the oldest coal deal 
boating on the Lehigh Canal has been put on a sey 
days-a-week basis. F 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per w 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each inser 
Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


* 





WANTED 


A MAN with successful record as sal 
man wishes to connect with jobber 
operator as representative in New Engla 
Address, “Box 014,” care of Sawar 
Journal. 





SALESMAN 


E, X'PERIENCED retail coal salesman 

steam and domestic trade; must cont 
some tonnage; splendid opportunity ri 
man; salary, commission. Address, “B 
011.” care of Saward’s Journal. 





Y SENG man, 29, two years’ bitumin 


experience. Capable handling tra 
department. Some selling. Secreta 
Stenographer. New York City connect 


preferred. Address, “Box, 010,” 
Saward’s Journal. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


EW YORK firm has good opening 

man familiar with New Jersey tra 
State terms and experience. Address “B 
012,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


- WANTED | 


HOLESALE coal salesman to take ¢ 
of established branch office in Roches 
and cover Central New York territory 
old and favorably known company. Sala 
expenses and liberal commission. Re 
“Wholesale,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE 


AIRBANKS Scale; 15 ton capacity; 
cellent condition. Ward Coal Compa 
79th Street and North River, New York. 


FOR SALE 


NE “Scoop” Conveyor Loader manuf 

tured by Portable Machinery Co., Ga 
line Engine attached. Used only twe 
days. Good as new. Bargain at . 
f.o.b., Scranton, Pa. Address, ROBERT 
WESTLAKE, Shipper Anthracite and | 
uminous, 303 Brooks Bldg., Scranton, 


ry 4 
S| 


care 

















CHARCOAL (i 
Powdered or Granulated—$2 per C 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pi 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweeten 
Nothing better. Highly recommend 
by all farming authorities. For sale 


: 


E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









DEPENDABLE J 
coal production or operations bought ot 
sold for ; 

RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa 
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CHESTNUT and PEA COAL 


Immediate Shipment 


Washery Production. Producers Since 1915. 
PLYMOUTH RED ASH SCHUYLKILL PINK ASH 


PLYMOUTH, PA., Central R. R. of N. J. and D. L. & W.; MINERSVILLE, PA., 
Philadelphia & Reading 


SPECIALTY—STEAM SIZES 


Nos. 1-2-3 and 4 Buckwheat, Birdseye and Boiler Run of Mine, Run of Bank and Culm 


CULLEN FUEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Sales Agents 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


17 BATTERY PLACE Telephone: Whitehall 1450-1451 NEW YORK 








PILLING & COMPANY, Inc. 


SHIPPERS OF QUALITY COAL | 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


RECTOR 9581 













Steamship Fuel Corporation 


SANDERS A. WERTHEIM, President 


ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS 

POCOHONTAS 

SCRANTON set ae 

_ WYOMING SOMERSET 

_LEHIGH CLEARFIELD 
| SCHUYLKILL | 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
| 33 RECTOR STREET, N. Y. 


| TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 6120 
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| Fairmont Notes | 


C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchin- 
son Coal Co., is in New York City this week. 

E, N. Eddy, of the BS Ecce ecg co., 
returned from a business trip to Philadelphia. 

H. C. Barrows, representing the A. Sidney 
Davison Coal Co., New York, was in Fairmont 
recently. 

R. A. Pollock, manager of the Rivesville Coal 
Co., has been on a trip to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington last week. 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
Coal Co., is home from a fishing trip along the 
Buckhannon River. 














has 


Truman E. Johnson, trafic manager of the 
Hutchinson Coal Co., left on Wednesday night 
for a trip to Boston. 

Harry B. Clark and Kenna Clark, of the Clark 
Cc. & C. Co., witnessed the W. V. U.-Washington 
& Lee foot ball game at Charleston last Saturday. 

E. S. McCullough, labor commissioner of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, has returned from a business trip to Pitts- 
burg. 

Northern West Virginia coal operators will ap- 
pear before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington, on November 15, to fight assigned 
cars. 

Actual coal shipments out of Northern West 
Virginia last week aggregated 394,750 tons, or a 
loss of 15,700 tons compared with the previous 
week, 


Charles F. Ice, general manager of the Penn 
Coal & Realty Co. Queen Shoals, Kanawha 
county, was in Fairmont during the latter part 
of last week. 

\. Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the presi- 
dent, and C. H. Tarleton, general manager of the 
West Virginia Division, Consolidation Coal Co., 
were in New York last week. 


With 61 mining men enrolled Fairmont has the 
largest mining school in the country. Clarksburg 
is next with 56. Last week 147 mining men at- 
tended mining school classes in Northern West 
Virginia. 

The Consolidation Coal Co.’s safety department 
is arranging to put on a safety drive in Northern 
West Virginia from November 8th to 14th.. Meet- 
ings will be held at Ida May, Wyatt, Hutchinson, 
Berryburg and Carolina. 


R. M. Hite, of the Virginia & Pittsburgh C. & 
C. Co.; J. A. Clark, Jr., general superintendent 
of the Clark C. & C. Co., and John’F. Phillips, 


president of the Delmar Coal Co., are home from 
a fishing and hunting trip to Hampshire County. 


George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, and 
W. D. Evans, manager of transportation, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., were in Baltimore on Tues- 
day to confer with B. & O. officials in regard to 
car supply and transportation matters. 


4 glace 
CoaleGes 


Johnson, president. of the Chesapeake 
Bellaire, O., was in Fairmont a few 
days ago. Mr. Johnson returned recently from a 
trip to Denver and Cripple Creek, Colo. He says 
that assigned cars are being used freely’ in the 
No. 8 fields in Ohio. The Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific, Pere Marquette, Erie and others are using 
them. 


Elkins coal operators held a conference in Fair- 
mont on Friday with George S. Brackett, secretary 
of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association, in regard to presenting facts and 
gathering data to oppose the effort of the K. & M. 
to withdraw coal-carrying rates off the Charles- 
ton Division of the B. & O. Those in the city 
were: A. Spates Brady, E. W. Ziller and R. D. 
Jefferies, West Virginia C. & C. Co.; Harry Mar- 
tin, Green Coal Co.; T. B. Cross, Davis Collieries 
Co., and Benjamin Dowell, of the Elkins Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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ROCKEFELLER DEFENDS MEN 


Says Somerset County Operators Are Wrong 
in Their Labor Policy. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has sprung into the 


limelight as a champion of the striking miners of * 


Somerset County, Pa., in their fight with the 
operators, including the Consolidation Coal Co., 
of which he is a minority stockholder. 

In a telegram which he sent from Battle Creek, 
Mich., under date of October 25th, to F. Ernest 
Johnson, secretary of the Research Department 
of the Federal Council of Churches, in New York, 
Mr. Rockefeller asserted his belief that the miners’ 
grievances are well founded and that the present 
labor policy of the operators should be radically 
altered. His telegram reads as follows: 

“T am glad to reply to the questions which 
you ask me in your recent letter in regard to the 
situation in Somerset County, Pa. 

“T am not now, nor have I ever been, a stock- 
holder in, or in any way connected with, the 
Berwind-White Co., directly or indirectly. I am, 
however, a stockholder with a minority interest 
in the other company which you mention, namely, 
the Consolidation Coal Co. 

“As a minority stockholder, I have no legal 
power, even if I were so disposed, to dictate 
the policies of that company. Moreover, I must 
concede the administrative rights of management 
within certain limits of authority and responsibility. 
Apart from these usual and recognized limitations, 
whether legal or administrative, I am now, and 
long have been, a believer in the moral responsibil- 
ities of stockholders. 

“In this special case of Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, I have not hesitated to accept my 
personal responsibility or to record my own posi- 
tion. This I have done directly and through com- 
petent representatives. I believe that the under- 
lying grievances of the miners in this district are 
well founded, and I have urged with all the 
sincerity and vigor at my command that the pres- 
ent labor policy of the operators, which seems 
to me to be both unwise and unjust, be radically 
altered. 

Believes in Industrial Democracy. 


“Tt is my understanding that the operators in 
the Somerset County coal mines have hitherto 
denied their employes all voice and share in de- 
termining their working conditions and any ade- 
quate machinery for the uncovering and adjust- 
ment of grievances. The day has passed when 
such a position can justly be maintained by any 
employer, or group of employers, in a country 
like ours. I have long advocated, and never more 
earnestly than now, a labor policy which concedes 
to the employees in every industrial unit what I 
believe to be a fundamental right, namely, the 
right to representation in the determination of 
those matters which affect their own interests. 

“As a member of President Wilson’s first 
Industriak Conference, I used these words: 


Representation is a principle which is 
fundamentally just and vital to the success- 
ful conduct of industry. This is the prin- 
ciple upon which the democratic Govern- 
ment of our country is founded. On the 
battlefields of France this nation poured 
out its blood freely in order that democracy 
might be maintained and that its beneficent 
institutions might become available in other 
lands as well. Surely it is not consistent 
for us as Americans to demand democracy 
in government and practice autocracy in 
industry. 


“This is a conviction I have long held. It is 
a principle which, in the capacity of an individual 
stockholder, I have vigorously urged as the most 
promising measure for putting an end to indus- 
trial misunderstanding and conflict.” 


George B. Taylor, general manager of the Jami- 
son C. & C. Co., Greensburg, Pa., was in Fair- 
mont on Monday. 


4 








A recent caller from New England aa: 
J. McGovern, of the McGovern Coal Co., - 


William Coale, of the Coale Conteh 
Cumberland, Md., was a city visitor duri 
week. | 

A southern caller this week was John Dey 
president of the Consumers Coal Co., Charle 
Si =) 

Another Pittsburgh visitor during the ei 





J. H. Jones, president of the Bertha Co 
ye pore, Pa. . 


* A prominent York County retailer in the 
the other day was J. C. Grove, of J. C. Gro 
Sonmvork, ba, 


A Virginia coal man in the person of o 
Disbrow, Chincoteague, Ms was noted ar 


local coal circles. 4 


Frederick Atkinson, treasurer of the Atki 
Coal Co., Newburyport, Mass., was in th 
during the past week. 4 


Walter Bush, of Geo. W. Bush & Son 
Wilmington, Del., was calling on’ friends ir 
coal trade a few days ago. 


Joseph Tattersall, of the well- cian Th 
CoaleGo,, Trenton N. J., was noticed in 
recently looking up shipments of coal. 


W. H. Davis, general manager of th 
heart Fuel Co., First National Bank Bu 
Pittsburgh, called on local shippers recent 


M. E. Heilner, of the Cortright Coal | 
sylvania Building, is a breeder of high ¢ 
German police dogs, and recently secured a 
ribbon for one of his exhibits at the Atlant 


Dog: Show. Bt 


Thomas N. Toy, of Fernwood, Delaware C 
for some years past engaged in the manu! 
of ice, is now erecting an up-to-date coa 


in connection with his plant, with the 
engaging in the retail coal trade. 











a 
ot 
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Real Meaning of “Car Shortage’ 


A statement issued by the Association of I 
Executives says: As 
In times of unusual traffic demands it is 
and customary to talk of “car shortage,” as 
planation of the situation, but the truth is tha 
shortage” is only a part of the problem, 

An ideal situation on the railroads is one i 
there would exist the greatest possibilities o 
sion or reduction of traffic movement withot 
sive tying up of capital—in other words, “elas 
This can exist only .when there is a proper lng 
of all the factors going into movement of | 
proper relation between terminal faciliti 
tracks, yards, shops, etc., (etc: 

If the railroads in the past had been finan ja’ 
to expand terminal facilities, yards, side track 
it would have greatly increased the use to wh 











put. 

That there is need of such increased AC 
would permit the highest use of the equipment 
able today is not because these facts have ne 


such expansion possible. In other onda 


goes back over many years. It did not 
year. j ; : 
Lake Shipments of Bitumino 
Cargo 
Coal 
Week ended Sept. 24...... 1,409,648 
Week ended Oct. 1....... 1,206,433 
Week ended Oct. 8....... 1,142,332 
Week ended Oct. 15....... 1,052,043 
Season’ to” Oche loeneeatcoms 11,888.126 
Corres. period, 1921....... 19,625,201 
Corres. period, 1920....... - 17,472,847 
Corres. period, 1919....... 19,868,453 
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E. RUSSELL NORTON 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
BOSTON NEW YORK 























O’REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 





Shippers 
lle COAL BITUMINOUS 
eightman Bldg. COKE Philadelphia 















JOHNSON & CO., Inc MURASE COAL 


90 West St., New York Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 











PARDEE BROTHERS & CO.,Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE. BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 


YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
S. H. Murdock 


Dany Capacity 25 000 tons Vice President and General Sales Agent 
Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 












Inc. 










H. S. Hastings, President G. F. pruvenonre: Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 








Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 






the accelerator 


‘ Pennsylvania General Sales Office: Canada Office: 
ADVERTISE St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Pradential Bldg., Bufalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 
; G. H. Jones, J. Fergus 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sa nee Kea 





COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. Engeicts, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance. Tells 
amount at a glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 
Gross or Net. 

Issued in three volumes: 1c to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; Ic to $8.00, 


COX’S TARIFF, PONNAGE erly Paes EXTENSIONS 


PENN FUEL CO. 


Miners’ Agents 


We solicit the sale of your coal for New 


York Harbor Delivery and New England. 


Joseph P. O’Connor, Sales Agent 


‘No. 1 Broadway New York 


220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, Se to $5.50. 

Can be used to gt payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. Plain, practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on ee 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





“SAWARD’S ANNUAL NOW ON SALE. CONTAINS RELIABLE COAL STATISTICS | 
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GET RESULTS! 





At Present Meager Returns Seen for Much 
Painstaking Work. 


After considering the conditions of the re- 
cent meeting of the American Mining Con- 
gress, it seems more apparent than ever that 
conventions, trade’conferences and other gath- 
erings of that sort scarcely fulfill a proper 
destiny under present-day conditions. What 
with people coming in and going out all the 
time, probably not more than 75 to 100 hear 
all the addresses on a given topic, and in the 
case of a meeting extending over more than 
one day the number ‘who hear all of the ad- 
dresses of each and every day is more limited. 

The result is that the full message of the 
occasion reaches only a very limited number 
of people. Considering the value of much. of 
the material that is presented, it is apparent 
that it should be gotten before the trade in 
good form, and have a wide distribution in 
such attractive style of preparation as would 
assure its hearty reception. Serious consid- 
eration should be given to this fact, for there 
is much wasted effort at the present time; as, 
for instance, when a prominent speaker, con- 
spicuous in the coal trade or in some other 
line, devotes much time and attention to the 
preparation of an address that reaches Only a 
small fraction of those concerned. 


Poor Means of Getting Funds. 


In this connection it might be said that ex- 
hibitions, souvenir programs, and matters of 
that sort seem to be necessary under present 
arrangements as a means of raising money for 
such essentials as secretary’s salary and other 
basic charges. But is not-the result pes 
at high cost ? 

Particularly does this seem to be the case 
in the matter of printing, for in the event of 
a catalog, program or other such feature being 
prepared as a means of raising funds, upwards 
of 50 per cent often goes into mechanical 
work, with little direct benefit to the patrons, 
although there is much employment furnished 
for high-priced craftsmen and _ substantial 
profits afforded to the printing contractor. 

It would appear that the funds of the organ- 
ization should be secured in some other way, 
and in such ample volume as to assure the 
means of securing wide distribution for the 
material prepared. 

The acts of the Legislature in nearly every 
State of the Union are published as advertis- 
ing in the country papers, and why should not 
trade papers have a similar’ opportunity to 
spread the material developed at trade con- 
ventions ? = 

Such work cannot be done on an extensive 
basis free of charge. The papers cannot af- 
ford to give free space to all the addresses de- 
livered, and oft-times a mere outline in sketchy 
form has to suffice, but doubtless all would be 
glad to co-operate by giving ample space on 
some basis of compensation that will pay in 
part for the work done, and at the same time 
give evidence of the recognition and apprecia- 
tion sometimes lacking under conditions of the 
day. 


W. D. Ord, president of the Empire Coal & Coke 
Co,, Landgraff, W. Va., is chairman of a committee 
that has been appointed by the smokeless operators 
to represent them at hearings before the federal fact- 
finding commission. Other members are Major W. 
P. Tams and George Wolf, the latter being secretary 
of the Winding Gulf Operators’ Association. 


CINCINNATI EXEMPT 


Wholesale Trade There Not Subject to Ohio: 8 
New Coal Law. 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 26.—It has been substantially 
conceded by the newly-created Fuel Administration 
at Columbus, after a sharp controversy, that the 
new Ohio fuel regulation law does not embrace 
operators and shippers in the Cincinnati market, ex- 
cept as they may be handlers of coal of Ohio pro- 
duction. There are only two offices in Cincinnati 
that have to do with Buckeye production, and the 
volume of their transaction in this particular coal is 
small and under special conditions. 

When W. E. Neal, State Fuel Commissioner, 
opened his office at the State capital, he sent out 
notices to all Cincinnati offices that he must have a 
daily report of the details of their transactions. He 
cited a paragraph of the State law which seemed to 
require this, but overlooked another paragraph 
specifically omitting coal brought in from the out- 
side under interstate commerce. 

Later, when attention was called to this fact 
through the efforts of J. B. Ratterman, Cincinnati 
director of the American Coal Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, and Col. Tom L. Morgan, president of the 
Cincinnati Coal Exchange, he still was disposed to 
insist that the reports be made, so that his office 
might be the judge of whether or not the trans- 
actions were interstate. 

Mr. Ratterman went to Columbus and had a con- 
ference with the commissioner, with the result that 
the order calling for reports from Cincinnati offices 
was suspended, pending a further consideration of 
the matter. Cincinnati shippers, for the most part, 
say they will not file the reports no matter what the 
final outcome. is, for the reason that they are not 
amenable under the provision of the new law. 

Retail dealers, of course, will have to make a report, 
as the law provides that their gross margin shall 
not exceed $2.50 per ton. As none of them are now 
presuming to take such a profit, the requirements of 
the law are working no hardship to them, except for 
the annoyance and expense of the daily report. 

Coal men here say that practically no Ohio-pro- 
duced coal comes to the Cincinnati market. The 
coal handled here is from West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee and gets to thousands of Ohio cus- 
tomers solely by interstate shipment. 





Winding Gulf Hearing Soon. 


Hearings on the petition to require the Virginian 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio railways to pro rate 
freight rates from the Winding Gulf coal fields to 
western points and to establish an interchange of 
freight and coal car equipment at Deepwater, the 
western terminus of the Virginian Railway, will be 
held before the I, C. C. in Washington on Novem- 
ber 13th. 

Major W. P. Tams, president of the Gulf Smoke- 
less Coal Co., is pushing this petition, which is 
being opposed by the management of both railroads. 
The operators shipping on the Virginian are about 
evenly divided in the matter, some being for the 
movement and some against. 

At the present time, on coal shipped from the 
Winding Gulf field to points in the West, the Vir- 
ginian collects one rate and the C. & O. another. 
Shippers are thus forced to pay a double rate, rang- 
ing from $1.14 to $2.50 per ton more than it would 
be in casé a pro rating between both roads was in 
effect. 

At the present time very few of the Virginian cars 
are allowed off of the company’s rails. The Virginian 
owns about 9,000 coal cars, only sufficient to properly 
handle its tidewater shipments, and the management 
says that with an interchange arrangement with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, such as is contemplated in the 
petition, it would require at least 10,000 additional coal 
cars, which the railroad is unable to finance at this 
time. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will hold a 
hearing on the assigned car question in Washington 
on November 15th. Mine ratings and car distribution 
rules in general will also come up. 


RECORDS A BIG HELP 





New Commission Finds Government Al 
Possesses Many Facts. 


The United States Coal Commission—the 
name of the new fact-finding body—is arrang 
utilize the vast amount of data in the Gover 
archives at Washington, besides holding hear 
develop materia! not already on file. Acting | 
tary Finney of the. Interior Department has y 
a letter to the commission pledging the aid ; 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines in | 
ing on the investigations. Mr. Finney points ov 
the Bureau of Mines can furnish informatic 
help along the following lines: 

1. Waste in mining. 

2. Waste in utilization of coal and other 
including data as to the extent of such wast 
where it occurs. 

3. Practical measures for conservation of { 

4. Competitive effects of gas and oil on th 
markets, 

5. Competition of foreign coal as influ 
especially by the conditions and cost of minin 
study of this has been made on the ground b 
Chief Mining Engineer of the Bureau. 

6. Effect of the Government leasing policy ¢ 
supply of coal and market competition in the w: 
States. 

7. Possible increased competition due to the 1 
beneficiated lignite or low-grade coals, as also of 
essed coals in the east. 

8. Subsidence of the surface due to minin 
effect on capital and operating costs. 


9. Methods, cost and extent of coal storage, 

10. Effect and extent of applicability of me 
work to mining. 

Mr. Finney also calls attention to the ful 
complete records of the Geological Survey rege 
mine capacity, production, coal reserves, etc. 
all of which are at the disposal of the commiss 


Prohibition and the Bunker Trade. 


The enforcement of Attorney General Daugh 
ruling that foreign ships with liquor aboard a1 
immune from the Volstead Act while in Am 
ports promises to have a detrimental effect o 
bunkering business. 

P. A, S. Franklin, president of the Interna 
Mercantile Marine (Co., points out that one eff 
the rigorous application of the prohibition k 
foreign ships would be to deter vessels under 
flags from calling at Hampton Roads for bt 
while en route from one foreign port to at 
and to cause them to replenish their coal sup) 
Bermuda or some other locality not subject t 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


Another port that would in all probability lo 
majority of its bunker business is San Juan, 
Rico, which has been supplying about 100,000 
of coal yearly to Spanish, Frendh and Portw 
merchantmen plying between Europe, Cuba 
Mexico. As these vessels carry liquors as p: 
their ship stores and as a daily ration for their < 
they would undoubtedly abandon San Juan as : 
of call and bunker at Havana or the Canary Is 


Fruits of Government Regulation. 


In a recent statement regarding the unsatisf 
condition of the bituminous coal industry Sec 
Hoover said: 


“This situation is not the fault of any one m 
group of men, either operators or workers. 
the final result of forces that have been accumu 
for a number of years from many directions anc 
now reached the point where they constitute 2 
ger to our social as well as our economic welf 

“They arise to a considerable degree from t 
direct effect of the Government regulation of 
ness and railway traffic in relation to the mir 
well as other causes, among which is the chrot 
insufficient transportation “at critical times am 
lack of storage by the railways and large consut 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


he production of soft coal last week was 
ctically the same as. in the week before. 
sre have now been two fairly substantial 
‘ks, following the intermediate record that 
k the production out of the nine million 
ss, Where it had continued for five weeks 
h little change. 
tight weeks have now elapsed since full 
e resumption has been the rule at the bitu- 
ious collieries, as near as car supply per- 
s, and apparently all current needs of con- 
aers are being met to their satisfaction. 
ere is some tonnage available for storage, 
how much? Apparently not a great deal, 
| there is still room for much speculation as 
how the trade will get through the early 
t of the winter at least. There is some talk 
over-production in the coal trade, but the 
2 of the political economist that under-con- 
aption is always the trouble, rather than the 
t-production, finds some favor. 
\s a matter of fact, the consumption of soft 
| at the present time is on the basis of little 
re than the amount a dozen years ago. And 
can again ask, “What is the matter with 
coal trade?” There is the opportunity for 
Fact Finding Commission to devote some 
ught to greatly lessened demand as one of 
influential factors in the industry. 
3uyers have had things much their own way 
3 fall. They have guessed the market bet- 
than the producers and the shippers, so far. 
@ next two or three weeks will tell if “he 
ghs best who laughs last,’ or if the coal 
ple will have nothing to laugh about. 
us far the mild weather has been a factor in 
isting the distribution of soft coal as well 
ane the essential demands for hard 


Xailroad operating conditions are as easy as 
June, but there is still the probability that 
‘vy buying, as the winter season approaches, 
l cause congestion. Complaints of railroad 
vice are heard far and wide. But should 
10t be realized, as one of the fundamentals 
the trade, that shortage of cars is a neces- 
’ for the welfare of the soft coal industry? 
ule consumption continues so small as it is 
the present time a hundred per cent car sup- 
1s not needed and, as explained in another 
umn, one hundred per cent is not normal, 
_ abnormal. Therefore, many of the com- 
ints that are heard in regard to car service 
| but a form of self-pity and there are few 


things that tend to warp the mind more, and 
develop more inefficiency of effort, than brood- 
ing over one’s condition. The formidable 
word hypochondriac is applied to such folks, 
and the condition is as bad as it sounds. 

Let it be remembered that even a man with 
large contracts could not benefit to the full if 
he got a full car supply, for his competitors 
without contracts would then be slashing the 
market, and the party who contracted for coal, 
being offered lower priced tonnage, would in- 
vent some excuse for holding up contract ship- 
ments, for the fact remains that after many 
years ot effort a contract that will hold water, 
one of the great necessities of the trade, is 
still to be written. 

Less coal at Hampton Roads indicates a re- 
vival of buying. The curtailment of movement 
at that point was too pronounced to continue 
indefinitely. Hereabouts, also, as a result of 
better buying, the market has improved slight- 
ly. Yet prices continue at a level disappoint- 
ing to those who anticipated good results from 
the long-continued strikes and the cutting 
down of supplies that resulted therefrom. 

In Wall Street there is a hesitating tone, to 
say the least, with a lessening of quotations. 
This hinges largely upon the matter of in- 
creased interest rates now being charged. Ap- 
parently there’is not as much money available 
for investment as is necessary to give the right 
tone to the market. The matter of high taxa- 
tion is also having its effect in making a 
smaller volume of funds available, and con- 
sideration must also be given to investments in 
tax-exempt securities, of a non-productive 
character in many cases, and also the greater 
need for money now that mercantile operations 
have to be financed at higher prices. All these 
have their effect, and the matter of tax-exempt 
securities is one that has grown to serious 
proportions. 

Nowadays instead of a wealthy man putting 
several hundred thousands into railroad in- 
vestments that would afford improved trans- 
portation facilities, running all of the risk of 
a railroad enterprise, and being roundly taxed 
in the bargain, he buys tax-exempt bonds of 
some remote county, which is able to sell them 
to advantage because of the attractive privilege 
attached, and which then proceeds to invest in 
a new high school to take the place of a good 
enough structure, and to construct improved 
highways for little travelled routes, the main 
lines being financed by state bonds, also ex- 
empt. This diversion of funds from business 


and industries has aggregated billions of dol- 
lars in the recent past, and is something. that 
will be more heard of in the near future. 

So far as general affairs are concerned, we 
might say that conditions would be consider- 
ably better if railroad transportation were bet- 
ter, because considerable apprehension is felt as 
to when goods will be received if ordered now, 
and when material can be had if a building 
contract is entered into. 

Anthracite production continues at a high 
figure. Estimating in net tons, with a two 
million result, makes it seem big, but when 
we deduct 12% per cent for colliery use that 
leaves 1,750,000 tons a week. Deduct 12 per 
cent more to convert into the customary gross 
tons of the trade, and the amount falls close 
to a million and a half, but even that is at the 
rate of some 80 or 81 million tons per annum ; 
well beyond the best records of the trade. 

The demand for the domestic sizes is acute. 
Thus far people have got by rather fortunate- 
ly, but there may be a critical time soon, for 
while some dealers have not yet been able to 
give everybody some tonnage, the time is ap- 
proaching rapidly when those who secured 
their first allotment will be in the market for 
more, and then they will have the difficult prob- 
lem of trying to make one ton do the work of 
two. In wholesale circles we find that very 
careful distribution seems to be the order of 
business. Records are consulted as never be- 
fore, 

There continues to be much talk of high 
premium coal, though apparently not over five 
per cent of total is mined at high price oper- 
ations. That means not over 300,000 tons per 
month of aggregate production and only 
about one-half of that is in the prepared sizes 
for which premiums can be obtained. This 
fact makes some doubtful as to whether all 
of the high premium coal originates with high 
priced producers. 

Certainly if all dealers who are making the 
excuse of high priced purchases are justified in 
their statements, there has been more than 
5,000 tons per day of high priced coal sold. 
That is only about 100 cars. Does some coal 
leave the mines at a low price and become 
premium tonnage before it reaches the dealer? 

Steam sizes continue to be a serious ques- 
tion, although some improvement in this re- 
spect is noted, as was sure to come at this time 
of the year. 

With the capabilities of producing bitumi- 
nous coal at a price so much lower than an- 
thracite can be produced, it would seem that 
the chance for hard coal to compete for 
steam-making purposes was not great. There 
must be some means found of amalgamating 
the small material into briquettes or some 
other form suitable for household ‘use, making 
the whole tonnage suitable for domestic pur- 
poses. If the entire output can be sold at a 
price approximating the present average of all 
sizes, there would be advantage to the domestic 
consumer and the producing interests as well. 

It is not possible to do much in the way of 
selling buckwheat or pea coal for domestic use 
at points remote from the mines, for freight 
and handling charges reduce the differential 
and the buyer does not save enough to com- 
pensate him for the reduced efficiency of the 
small sizes and the extra care and attention 
necessary when firing stoves and furnaces with 
this small material. Talk of using it for bank- 
ing and so forth, is well enough, but what does 
that amount to in the way of disposing ton- 
nage? A bushel of coal will serve for bank- 
ing a household furnace for several nights at 
least. 

















Now that coal is actually needed for heat- 
ing, there is a note of urgency to the retail 
demand that was lacking when the weather 
was warm. A few weeks ago people would 
accept promises with fairly good grace, but 
now they want something more tangible and 
want it right away. 

Dealers are doing their best to take care of 
those who are not already in possession of part 
of their winter’s supply, and the difficulty of 
this task, which would be great enough in any 
event, is increased by frequent misrepresenta- 
tions. Many people are not as badly off as 
they claim to be, and sometimes they manage 
to get coal that might better be used in reliev- 
ing cases of real distress. 

Another difficulty is making consumers real- 
ize the wisdom of accepting substitutes. The 
State Fuel Administrator is being urged by 
some dealers to make a rule requiring every 
purchaser of anthracite domestic sizes to take 
a certain amount of soft coal or buckwheat. If 
this is done, it is argued, it will not only make 
the anthracite last longer but it will eliminate 
the danger of great numbers of people being 
caught at some time during the winter without 
any fuel of any kind. 

Fortunately, the producing interests are able 
to maintain their output on a high level in 
spite of transportation difficulties. To do this, 
however, it has been necessary to restrict the 
movement of cars somewhat, and this is mak- 
ing it impossible to distribute the tonnage with 
exact fairness to all localities. Embargo 
notices are also beginning to make their ap- 
pearance, one affecting all-rail shipments to 
Long Island having been laid early this week. 
Considerable tonnage is still moving to that 
territory, however, on permits. 

Some of the small independents are quoting 
up to $13 on straight lots of egg, stove and 
nut, but they prefer to sell their domestic out- 
put in conjunction with their steam sizes. This 
enables them to take a dollar or two off the 
former and make it up on the latter. This ar- 
rangement is unsatisfactory to the buyer, how- 
ever, whether he be wholesaler or retailer, as 
he has to add on a large profit to the domestic 
coal in order to offset his loss on the steam 
sizes, and his customers complain that they 
are being robbed. 

Weakness in the buckwheats is as acute as 
ever. No. 1 is holding up comparatively well, 
owing to its being used extensively for heat- 
ing large buildings, but even that size is avail- 
able at concessions of 50 cents or more from 
the company price. Rice and barley, being 
more affected by bituminous competition, are 
offered at still greater discounts. Shipments 
of steam sizes to tidewater have been em- 
bargoed in some cases. 

Independent prices are about as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50-$4.00; rice, $2.00- 
$2.75; barley, $1.00-$1.50. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Some bituminous consumers are showing a 
little more interest in the market. The report 
is quite general that inquiries are more num- 
erous, and while only a small fraction of them 
have been productive of business so far, the 
fact that buyers are again feeling out the mar- 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Arrival of Coal Burning Weather Gives More Urgency to the Anthracite Demand— 
More Inquiries for Bituminous and Prices Are Steadier. 
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ket would seem to indicate that they intend to 
place orders soon. 

Another favorable development is the greater 
steadiness of prices during the past week or ten 
days. This is perhaps not due so much to 
increased demand as to the fact that they have 
declined about as far as they can without fall- 
ing below the cost of production. This is true 
at least of the lower grades, which are down 
around the $3.00 mark. 

Should the market go much lower, some 
mines would be forced to close down. This 
would mean a better car supply for the remain- 
ing mines, and those producing the higher 
grade could then afford to sell for less than is 
the case now, when part-time operation means 
abnormally high overhead costs per ton. 

Some find it hard to reconcile the present 
poor car supply with the Government figures 
showing a production of over 10,000,000 tons 
a week. But the official figures are reliable 
and easily understood, whereas the percentage 
reports on car supply aré very apt to be mis- 
leading. It is not that the percentages given 
are wrong, but they do not tell the whole 
story and are often misunderstood. 

A 50 per cent car supply does not mean 50 
per cent of “normal,” but 50 per cent of rated 
capacity. Now the rated capacity of all the 
bituminous mines of the country is around 
18,000,000 tons a week, or nearly twice the 
normal consumption. So if there is a 50 per 
cent car supply all around, the production is 
pretty close to normal instead of only one-half 
of normal, as the figures would seem to indi- 
cate on their face. At the present time prac- 
tically every mine in existence is trying to op- 
erate six days a week, and even if the car sup- 
ply does not permit them to run more than 
three days a week on an average, their com- 
bined output for those three days is great 
enough to flood the market with coal and 
force prices down. 

As between tidewater and all-rail business, 
the latter is the more active. Pennsylvania 
shippers have regained part of the business 
they lost in New England before the strike, 
when southern coals were so cheap that they 
could be sent inland for long distances from 
the discharging ports and still undersell the 
Pennsylvania product. The wage advances in 
the smokeless fields have again made those 
coals more of a tidewater proposition, so that 
the central Pennsylvania operators have less 
competition in the interior of New England. 
Southern coals have also dropped out of the 
New York market to quite an extent, although 
some is still coming up on contract. 


The market on Pennsylvania and northern 
West Virginia coals is about as follows: Pool 
1, $4.50-$5.00 per net ton f.o.b. mines; Pools 9 
and 71, $4.00-4.50; Pool 10, $3.50-$3.75 ; Pool 
4, $3.75-$4.00; Pool 11, $3.00-$3.50; Pool 18, 
$2.75-$3.00; best gas coals, mines-run, $4.50- 
$4.75; high and medium volatile steam grades, 
$3.00-$4.00. The high volatiles have recovered 
about 25 cents a ton this week. 

At tidewater Pool 9 is commanding $7.50 
to $7.75 per gross ton f.o.b. piers; Pool 10, 
iy ee to $7.25, and lower grades from $6.50 to 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATIO: 


Holidays Restrict Anthracite Padan a 
Bituminous Trade Has Confidence, 







The season is now so far advanced that 
mornings are common and in just the same 
tion the need of the populace for more coal s 
out most prominently. The dealers are. makin 
strongest efforts possible to take care of their 
but they soon see the point being reached where 
can satisfy no one. ne 

The number of callers at the offices of sh 
increases with each passing day and the best 
most of them get is a promise of better ship 
in the future. On the whole the receipts | 
during the past week have been about the sar 
the preceding one, and very little coal is in the 

The immediate future does not look partic 
promising to the retailer, due to the numerous 
days that arrive at this season of the year, 
five holidays crowded into a little over a mo 
means a distinct loss of tonnage, and while s 
condition is expected it comes with particular se 
at this time, following the long strike. "s 

Many consumers who have been served y 
ton or two of coal are now at the stage wher 
are beginning to ask for more coal, even t 
they have not entirely used what they original 
ceived. Fuel is again becoming a subject of m 
the papers and this is placing an undue pressw 
the situation that is quickly felt by the retaile 

Despite the growing eagerness of the publ 
coal, the retail prices are held pretty well in 
and no exorbitant charges are heard, even t 
the consumer is inclined to make offers for 1 
ment occasionally. With rare exceptions the 
few wholesale quotations above commission fi 
although it is a fact that some dealers are of 
premium prices just to get a car or two to tak 
of certain trade, which they are willing to 
at a loss if they can only give them coal for th 
being, — 

Box Cars Willingly Received. _ 


The threatened car shortage which promi 
make its appearance in the anthracite region ha 
fairly held off so far. No doubt the retailers’ y 
ness to take box cars without complaining ha 
a big factor in this situation, as the number of 
cars has greatly increased on city trestles duri 
past ten days. Railroad authorities do not fe 
there is cause for alarm in this respect and e 
confidence of their ability to supply sufficient « 
the mines. 4 

Outside of the holidays the only other | 
threat of curtailed production is due to the ¢ 
of water. Despite the rains of a few weck 
which temporarily helped the situation, the < 
of rain since then is once more causing grea 


cern. Some operations are again compelled t 
water for steam production. a 


In the way of sizes the public is still aski 
nut more frequently than any other size, 
the standpoint of the dealer this preference 4 
mean as much ‘as it used to. His great prol 
to keep a supply of any size from egg to 
hand, and if he has any one size to offer to hi 
feels he has done his best by trying to help 
coal of some kind. mn * 

The: retailer realizes much better ‘than the 
that the time is not far off when any size 
cellar is a good size. Even now prospective 
claim to have no coal in their homes and sé 
are keeping warm by the use of oil and ga 

In the steam trade there is just the least 
betterment, as the large users of these siz 
inclined to stock a little extra coal. Of cours 


_is still a good tonnage of every size floating 


on the market, but the shippers claim to Di 
in better shape. There continue to be pric 
by some shippers, with quotations of $3.25 t 
heard on No. 1, $2.50 to $2.75 on No. 2, and 
as $1.35 on No. 3. ' 


Tendency to Take Buckwheat. | 
At this time there seems a greater tendent 
ever on the part of the retailer to take in a 
buckwheat, while others are giving the matt 


y 
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ation, It is just likely that No. 1 will tighten 
n this very manner in the course of a month, 
it would be no surprise to them to find dealers: 
ling this size and unable to get it. 

preme confidence of a free supply and lower 
is pervades the market in bituminous so far as 
consumer is concerned. The buying by the aver- 
‘user is still moderate and only for current needs, 
sugh, as remarked many times, the great big 
js piling it up. These concerns usually have 
racts of some kind, or at least prices on blocks 
4 certain period, but in addition to this they are 
y buyers on the market when good coals are 
‘ed at attractive prices. 

ye car supply continues to beset the shipper, and 
as soon as a report is heard of betterment in 
region, there seems to be one of an unfavorable 
re from another quarter. This is particularly 
ig to producers with operations in the various 
‘icts, who are usually in hot water somewhere 
aeir territory. 

ne producer who has been badly hit in this respect 
rted that in one district where 2,196 cars had 
- called for on a particular day, the railroad 
rered only 503. However, when the cars were 
ed, there were just a little over 90 that could 
ipplied on commercial business, assigned orders 
ag up the majority of them. 

tices are still inclined to softness and slight re- 
jons are again recorded, although the high grade 
arial is not so easy to get and hold its price 
tion fairly well. Late quotations are: Pool 1, 
) to $5.00; Pool 9-71, $3.70 to $4.50; Pool 10, 
} to $3.80; Pool 11, $3.00 to 3.40. 


: 
WELSH MARKET STRONG 


avy Buying at Cardiff, Based Partly on 
; Threatened Labor Troubles. 


arpirF, Wales, Oct. 24——The Cardiff coal market 
ys in a very strong condition and a gradual ex- 
sion is evident in buying from the normal direc- 
3 of export. The demand from the Continent is 
ained, and during the past couple of weeks 
ieries have become very well booked up, most of 
best Admiralty and Monmouthshire collieries 
ng full order books until well on into November. 


lany buyers have been anxious to cover them- 
es in view of a threatened coal strike, approxi- 
ely 50 per cent of the Welsh miners now being 
ide the Miners’ Federation (the local union). 
mg efforts have been made to secure. the men 
ining the Federation and in an effort to force 
a to do so, the leaders resolved to tender notices 
the 23rd October which would become operative 
place the pits idle as from the first Monday in 
rember, 
he miners have apparently rebelled against this 
ar and only about 25 per cent of the union men 
2 given notices to strike—that is, only one quarter 
the total labor. In the circumstances the strike 
at has turned out a fiasco and there is only a 
_ possibility that there will be a strike. 
“ 


| ' Strike Danger - Fades. 

t all events it can only be a partial one and 
‘ld interfere with the working of the pits in 
ery small way, the miners who have abstained 
n tendering notices being quite sufficient to secure 
working of the mines. 
his_removal of the strike cloud may result in 
ers being less anxious to secure supplies, but the 
‘ket remains unaffected so far and there is no 
ation of the heavy demands for best grades, 


est Admiralty large is very strong and collieries 
7 have limited supplies available. Dry large 
ins very firm. Canada is still a heavy buyer, 
with the Continental demand good the price has 
her slightly advanced to 28/-28/6 with lower 
des well booked at 27/-27/6. 

irdinary and inferior Cardiff large coals are in 
y poor demand, with supplies excessive and col- 
es continue to have difficulty in disposing of 
buts. Small coals are a little better. 

undry coke is in better demand, with prices 


showing a tendency to harden, 35/- to 37/6 being 
realized in the past few days. Patent fuel business 
is poor with very little business being transacted at 
25/— to 28/- according to quality. , 


Welsh Market Prices. 


Large (Steam) F.O.B, 
Bests A:dmiraltven- a ene eee 27/6 to 28/- 
second” Admiralty) sao. eeenenete ae 26/- to 27/- 
Best Monmouthshires ............. 24/6 to 25/6 
Other Monmouthshires ............ 23/- to 24/- 
Eastern Valleys and Ordinary 

Cardiff. 2 yas 05 ence tee 22/6 to 24/- 
Dry Large (low volatile) ......... 27/- to 28/6 

Smalls, 

Best steams (ap. iti eon oe 16/— to 16/6 
Other: Steants). s.0 ee See 13/- to 15/- 


Inferiors and dry steam smalls..... 10/- to 12/6 


Monmouthshire smalls ...........- 14/- to 15/— 
Washedu Smalls’ es sae capes teeta: 18/- to 19/- 
Wrasheds Nuts iyi ici vcle iw atemioste eer 25/- to 32/6 
Foundry: Coke 4... sae osetia ee 35/- to 37/6 
Patents /Fueln",, cscsioe stettetes Srotiet eas 25/- to 28/- 
Bituminous. 
No: 2. Rhonddavlarcer.. ;aaenmee dae 21/6 to 23/- 
No} 3.ckhondda, larce was eine 27/- to 28/6 
INjo:, 2) Rhonddassmialists ss. eee 13/— to 14/- 
No. 3 Rhondda smith small ....... 18/6 to 19/6 
Anthracite. 
Best Bie Veinmlarce!. o Seenniueeeea 52/6 to 55/— 
Secondsis £25 utters: aie aie eee 45/- to 47/6 
Interiors: 22.8.0 bathion as abe oe 38/6 to 42/6 
Machine made cobbles.............. 67/6 to 70/3 
Nitti) Fiesty cre ero nee Ce Beene: 70/- to 72/6 
Beans’ 5 Pads cere clears eter 42/6 
Peas gelcetimkralccere th nie ave crecctkere et terete 23/6 
Dufh ashore piste oh onset eee ae 6/- to 8/- 


Freights from Cardiff. 


There is a good demand for tonnage at the Welsh 
ports and chartering remains brisk, Delay to ton- 
nage by bad weather is causing a shortage of vessels 
and owners are holding out firmly for recent higher 
rates. 

From October 16th to 21st only 6,500 tons of space 
was chartered for the U. S., the rate being 8/— net. 

South American chartering is active, the River 
Plate being fixed several times in the past week at 
14/9 to 15/-. Italian rates are strong at 12/— for 
handy vessels, with South Spain steady at 15/-. 
Other representative fixtures include: Alexandria 
14/6, Buenos Ayres 15/-, St. Vincent 11/9, Dakar 
11/6, and Algiers 11/9. 


Bituminous Coal Exports. 


Exports of bituminous coal, to Canada and offshore 
during 1921 and 1922, by months, were: 


1921 

Month Canada Offshore Total 
Januar yorrer cue acters 1,177,519 1,070,929 2,248,448 
Pebruary: sonasee 628,810 629,810 1,258,670 
Marchiiwecve aeacte 591,557 560,283 1,151,840 
A prilteeccte. senate sere 704,587 748,440 1,453,027 
Mayil- vues ceitateita > 1,124,246 1,376,128 2,500,374 
Jue tes ae eaten ee 1,412,497 1,902,016 3,314,513 
July sk eae 1,308,973 1,341,016 2,649,989 
Augtist sl dhtereatiar 1,139,007 556,083 1,695,090 
September ........ 1,034,816 176,794 1,211,610 
October Mieobinnst 1,122,927 205,586 1,328,513 
November ........ 890,652 188,115 1,078,767 
December ......... 621,993 148,099 770,092 

Total:ies saeniare 11,757,584 8,903,299 21,660,933 

Month 1922 
January, coe cee tier 523,278 120,645 643,913 
Bebruaryverecc cess: 660,796 152,891 813,587 
Marchaternsscs ares 975,321 211,992 1,187,313 
April Ss casters 453,406 261,589 714,995 
Mayite ives sctettin ae 272,146 127,405 399,551 
Tuer sm arvacente. oe 427,849 112,701 540,550 
Jalyitie eee tanet cs ote 4° 76,279 366,287 
AUgUsto aii tweeees 373,589" 51,941 425,530 

TEOtalw tive tae tee 3,976,393 1,115,443 5,091,726 

Sawarpd’s ANNUAL is now on sale. Price $2.50 


per copy. 


RECOVERY AT FAIRMONT 


Lifting on Lake Embargo Has Beneficial 
Effect on Coal Prices. 


Removal of the embargo on lake coal has stimu- 
lated the. price levels in northern West Virginia con- 
siderably during the past week. When lake ship- 
ments ease up later in the month there is apt to 
be a reflex action in the price levels again. 


Fairmont mine-run on Tuesday was quoted at $3 
at the mines, with slack at $2.75 and lump at $3.75. 
Lake prices were running a quarter to fifty cents 
higher, with mine-run at $3.40 and lump at # to 
$4.10. At present it is safe to state that the bulk of 
the spot business is going lakeward, although com- 
mercial business is limited somewhat because of the 
general use of assigned cars. The price levels early 
this week were considerably stronger than last week, 
when the lake embargoes were clamped down -tight 
on the region. 

Indications early this week were that lake ship- 
ments would be quite heavy. On Monday the heavy- 
iest daily lake shipment was experienced off the 
Monongah Division of the B, & O., which was 273 
cars. In addition to this, 100 cars of lake coal were 
shipped off the M. & W. There were some pier ship- 
ments off.the Monongah Division also on Monday, 
consisting of four cars to Curtis Bay, while off the 
M. & K. 16 cars of coal were shipped to Arlington 
Pier and 16 to Locust Point. 


Heavy Shipments on Monday. 


Probably the heaviest daily coal loading in northern 
West Virginia during the past year was on Monday 
of this week, when 2,682 cars were shipped. Rail- 
roads obtained 439 cars of coal off the Monongah 
Division, on Monday, of which the B. & O. secured 
137 cars and foreign roads 302 cars. Twenty-two 
cars of railroad fuel were loaded off the Charleston 
Division; 14 off the Cumberland Division; 152 off 
the M. & W., and 66 off the Belington & Weaver 
branch of the Western Maryland, 

With railroad fuel heavy, the loading to the east 
continued strong on Monday. Off the Monongah 
Division there were 891 cars loaded east and 452 
west: with 154 cars east off the Charleston Division; 
28 off the Connellsville Division; 43 off the Cumber- 
land Division; 68 off the M. & K.; 70 off the M. & 
W.; 210 off the W.-B. & H. R. and 20 off the B. & 
W. branch of the W. M. 


Large Eastern Shipments. 


Coal movement east of the Monongah Division was 
heavy last week, as during the greater portion of that 
period the embargo on lake shipments applied. They 
totaled 3,499, or 271 cars more than the previous 
week, Western shipments totaled 598 cars. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
last week showed an increase of 482 cars. The week- 
ly aggregate, which was 2,054 cars, proved to have 
been obtained chiefly by the foreign carriers, who 
grabbed off 1,314 cars against the 740 cars by the 
B. & O. Railroad. 

Off the Cumberland Division there were 96 cars 
of railroad fuel loaded of which foreign roads se- 
cured 83 and the B. & O. 13. One hundred and sixty- 
three cars of railroad fuel were loaded off the 
Charleston Division last week of which foreign roads 
secured 103 cars. One hundred and forty-nine cars 
of railroad fuel were loaded for the Western Mary- 
land Railway off the Belington & Weaver spur. 

Lake coal shipments off the Monongah Division, 
last week aggregated 218 cars. Pier shipments ofl 
that division were confined to 22 cars, consigned to 
Curtis Bay. 

Mines in northern West Virginia last week loaded 
8,721 cars, or 436,050 tons of coal, This was a gair 
of 826 cars over the week before. 


Opposition has arisen against the Capitol Coal 
Co. building a coal yard at Hillcrest, N. J. Resi- 
dents declare that the establishment of the yard 
would seriously deteriorate value of property in 
that section. 
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Mr. Spens Reviews the Coal Situation 


Says Bituminous Shortage Is Being Steadily Overcome and Stocks Are Increasing— 
Loss of Anthracite Tonnage Cannot Be Made Up, However. 





Industrial users of coal are beginning to accumulate 
some reserves, and the general steam coal situation 
may now be regarded as fairly satisfactory from the 
consumer’s standpoint, declares Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor, C. E. Spens, in a statement given out in 
Washington last Wednesday. Mr. Spens’ statement is 
as follows: 

“A canvass of the situation now being made by this 
office indicates that storage of coal by industry is in- 
creasing, although industrial buyers have been urged 
to purchase only sufficient coal for current require- 
ments, in order that no consumer might be distressed, 
and particularly that production and transportation of 
coal for domestic needs might not be jeopardized. 
The present greatly increased production of bitu- 
minous coal is, however, possibly sufficient to permit 
of some reserves even under the prosperous condi- 
tions of industry prevailing today. 


Increase in Bituminous Production. 


“The Act creating the office of Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor became effective September 22nd. Produc- 
tion of bituminous coal since that time has been as 
follows: 


Week ended Tons 
Sept: 30: Yass Aerio ene 9,822,000 
Oct 7 Vo ita see eee 9,736,000 
Oct, 14. Paar eee 10,021,000 
Oct, 21.4). Scene 10,350,000 
Oct. ‘28 oe dnge ick eee 10,500,000 
“The situation today so far as steam or industrial 
coal is concerned, is fairly satisfactory. There are 


of course individual cases where, due to lack of 
transportation, more or less difficulty is encountered 
in securing sufficient supplies with regularity and 
‘spot’ coal purchases have to some extent been neces- 
sary, but generally speaking the present steam coal 
situation is not a matter of grave concern. 

“Tn the greater part of the country conditions as to 
domestic bituminous coals are quite comfortable, 
though there are still some sections where available 
supplies would quickly vanish in the event of in- 
clement weather, and with consequential diminution in 
transportation. The ‘Northwest territory, for in- 
stance, served largely by lake transportation, will 
need for all purposes approximately four million ad- 
ditional tons before the close of navigation, in addi- 
tion to all-rail movement from Illinois, Indiana, etc., 
to care for its requirements until April Ist. Barring 
unexpected difficulties, with dumpings at Lake Erie 
ports averaging at least one million tons per week. 
it is anticipated that these requirements will be ac- 
complished. 


“Tn Illinois the available supply on hand is low, due 
largely to the fact that a very considerable proportion 
of the coal mined within the State and adjoining ter- 
ritories has been, and is, moving all-rail to the North- 
west to supplement the lake allotment from eastern 
fields. It is important that far distant communities 
be served at this time; nearby communities can, of 
course, be taken care of with little delay. 


Trend of Soft Coal Prices. 


“Tn the matter of prices of bituminous coals, the 
following figures will give an idea of the present 
trend. For the week ended September 23rd, the aver- 
age spot price of all grades of coal was $5.06 per 
ton. 


Week ended Per Net Ton 
Sept; 30 . J... sa5 tee tee einen $4.89 
Oct. 7... TET CRE eee 4.60 
Oct.v14 ..5.. sn cbceek eee eee 4.45 
Oct. 21... satchel epee eerie ane 4.26 


“During the past few weeks the above average 
prices have been ‘held up’ by the comparatively higher 
prices received for domestic coals, the margin between 


run-of-mine and lump coals having in some instances 
been abnormally large. The results of recent con- 
ferences, and pending conferences, with coal operators 
in the various districts in the matter of maximum 
f. o. b. mine prices, particularly on prepared sizes. of 
coal for household use, will undoubtedly soon be re- 
flected in these average market prices. 


“The anthracite . situation. differs from the bitu- 
minous. The production today is practically at the 
peak and, due to the strike, the production this season 
which ends with. March 31,.1923, will probably not 
greatly exceed 60 per cent of that of last season. 
The plan for distribution. of. this season’s production 
contemplates a pro rata. distribution among last year’s 
trade. This season’s production cannot possibly, 
therefore, equal the demand, and necessarily other 
fuels must to some extent bé substituted. 


“The most serious territorial situation as to anthra- 
cite domestic coal is, like the bituminous, in the 
Northwestern States served by the lakes. The an- 
thracite lake program calls for approximately two mil- 
lion tons, and up to date approximately only 550,000 
tons have been shipped. In addition, there has been 
some movement all-rail, although this amount has not 
as yet reached an appreciable proportion. 


“If normal lake conditions obtain, it: is expected 
that shipment by lake will continue until at least the 
first of December, and: since it will not be possible 
during this remaining period ‘to complete the allotted 
proportion for shipment by lake, operators have been 
urged to supplement the lake movement by immediate 
commencement of all-rail shipments with due regard, 
of course, to necessary distribution to other sections 
of the country accustomed to the use of anthracite. 


“The average daily loading of anthracite during the 
last 18 days of September, 1922. (after. the termina- 
tion of the miners’ strike), was 5,007 cars. The 
average daily loading in October this year up to and 
including the 26th instant, was 6,254 cars, as com- 
pared with 5,853 in October, 1921, and 5,910 in 
October, 1920. This indicates intense application by 
all interests. 


“The necessary distribution of coals is dependent 
principally upon two factors at the. present time: 
climatic conditions and transportation. The latter 
factor is to a large extent dependent upon the for- 
mer, although it should also be remembered in this 
connection that the transportation lines of this coun- 
try have not yet fully recovered from the ravages of 
the recent railway strike, and that, in addition, the 
offerings of tonnage of all character are almost at the 
peak in the history of the carrier.” 


Dr. Smith Gets Leave of Absence. 


Dr. George Otis Smith has resigned as director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, in order to.be free 
to devote his entire time to the Federal. Fact Finding 
Commission, of which he is a member. The accept- 
ance of his resignation by President Harding is in 
the nature of a leave of absence, for it was stated 
at the White House that the President intends that 
the Geological Survey shall be in charge of an acting 
director until the commission completes its work, at 
which time Dr. Smith will be reappointed. 


Special legislation will be sought from Congress 
by President Harding authorizing Judge Samuel 
Alschuler, of Chicago, to serve as a member of the 
Coal Commission without resigning from his seat on 
the Federal bench. 


Judge Alschuler has not as yet officially qualified — 


as a member of the commission, as a result of the 
jegal ruling that he cannot hold both offices simul- 
taneously. He has, however, been acting informally 
as a member, with the expectation that the matter 
will be straightened out as soon as Congress recon- 


venes. i 


night. 


* 

* 
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Cincinnati Notes | 





C. H. Hughes has reopened offices in the Pi 
ing building for the Hughes Coal Co, 
. FE. B. Raines, of Curran, Castner & Bullitt, was 
reaved last week in the death of his wife. 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., resident manager of the Fed 
Coal Co., was at Toledo over the week end, 

Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal 
spent a portion of this week at Hazard, Ky. _ 

C. D. Weeks, of the Milwaukee Gas & Coal 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in the city on Monday, 2 

-George S. Calder has opened his new coal job 
office in 1009 First National Bank Building. — 

John L. Wilson, of Talbott Coal & Supply. 
Dana, W. Va. was in Cincinnati on Monday, — 

Wheeler Boone, of the Boone Coal Co., is enjo 
a vacation of two weeks at Ronceverte, W. Va. 

R. B. Isner, western manager of the Old Domi 
Coal Co., was at Charleston, W. Va., this week, 

Elmer L. Wierhake, of the Kentema Coal Co., 
at Columbus all last week on business for his ¢ 
pany. Tee y 

Ernest Spreen has resigned his connection — 
the Virginia Fuel Co:, and will make a new eng 
ment, i vit a 

Simeon Buka, resident manager of the W 
Deegan’s Coal Co., was in Huntington, W. Va. 
Friday and Saturday. ; 7 

The Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co. is ere 
an elevator for coal reloading on the river at Cl 
just below Cincinnati. . ¢ 

Sol. Smith, of the Makenok Blue Gem Coal 
of Williamsport, Ky., was a visitor to the Ci 
nati market on Friday, 2 

J. G. O’Galligan, of the Winifrede Coal Gx 
a few days last week at Winifrede, W. Va. 
business for his company, 44 

Sadie E, Stewart, of the Logan & Kanawha 
Co., has returned from a vacation visit to I 
delphia and other eastern cities, a § 

V. S. Payne, of Norton, Va., field represen 
of the Old Dominion Coal Co., visited the Gi 
nati offices of his company last week, 

Robert Greene, assistant sales’ manager" 
Matthew Addy Co., spent the week end at Chi 
witnessing the Princeton-Chicago football gam 

The Blue Diamond Coal Co, has taken o 
coal properties of the R. O. Campbell Coal 
which will close its offices here and at Atlan 

A. J. Perry, president of the East Lynn Coal 
East Lynn, W. Va., is in Bethesda Hospi it 
city for special treatment. He. is reported a 
proving. . 

The Peerless Coal Co., a Cincinnati coal j 
corporation, has gone into bankruptcy, wit 
ties a few thousand dollars in excess of asse 
Hall, president of the company, withdrew fr 
corporation a few months ago, leaving H. \ 
in charge. : 













The Moss Coal Co., the new corporaaiae | 
has taken over. the operations: of the Federal 
Co., in the Straight Creek district, en 
year lease, has turned over its entire ove’ 
the Logan-Pocahontas Coal Co, for one year. 
Federal Coal Co. will close its offices here a 


Chattanooga, Tenn. ‘ ae 4 


' There was a meeting on Tuesday at the | Ch 
of Commerce of the Cincinnati branch of the 4 
can Wholesale Coal Association, called by Di 
J. B. Ratterman to consider the proper acti 
take under the Ohio law. Mr, Ratterman w 
Cleveland on Thursday to attend a meeting | 
directors of the association. AF | 

Melvin E. Lynn, sales manager of the Cam 
Creek Coal Co., was found dead in bed 3 
morning, having died from heart disease duri 
He was at work at his office on Sa 
in apparently good health and his death was 4 
surprise to his friends. He was 71 years old at 
formerly, for many years, connected with the 
City Coal Co, The funeral occurred on Tt 


4 
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vial of Lake Buying Chief Factor in 
Checking Downward Trend. 


he week-long C. & O. embargo of westward coal 
ents made’ an idle. period for a good many 
erators in the Cincinnati market, though other 
ds brought coal and even handlers of ers 0; 
duction did a good deal of trading on fuel to be 
livered when the embargo should be lifted. The 
wered rate of production in the districts affected 
{ not appear to stiffen the market to any great 
tent, though there was ready. call for all the pro- 
ction available at the lower range of prices. 
There was a renewed demand for lake tonnage at 
. off-rates, and several buyers were given large 
dene for delivery at lake ports within the thirty 
ys for which open navigation has been extended. 
‘cause of the considerable difference in price, as 
al as the freight differential and the better facilities 
¢ prompt delivery, Ohio and Indiana coals sup- 
anted a good deal of Kentucky and West Virginia 
al with Central West stedm buyers for the time 
ing. Be 
peeiccping embargo on the C. & O., which was 
t lifted until Monday morning, compelled suspen- 
wns at many operations in West Virginia for the 
ason that the tidewater demand was slow even for 
sokeless coals. C. & O. officials say that not only 
is the suspension period effective in cutting a fuel 
xd congestion from about 12,000 cars down to about 
if that many, but it enabled the road to place prac- 
ally all its lame motive power in the shops for an 
erhauling that will put traffic in much better shape 
r the coming winter months. Notwithstanding the 
tended period of the embargo, C. & O. operators 
mplained that Monday showed only about a ten per 
nt car supply. 
wi Car Shortage Slightly Relieved. 


Other coal roads improved their car supply, but 
it much, The Virginian was no. better than 25 
ir cent. The N. & W. had a lot of trouble but 
anaged to make a record of between 30 and 35 
cent. The L. & N. also improved somewhat and 
wed between 25 and 33 per cent, varying between 
azard and other districts. This road appears to be 
aking a heroic effort to right itself up and its 
ficials are to meet coal operators in a conference on 
e subject at Louisville later in the week. 

> B. & O. appears to be making some progress 
id roads connecting with the lake ports seem to be 
ling fuel cargoes in better shape. This is well, 
‘is said that several million tons of coal are to 
) to the lakes from here in November if there is a 
ay to get them through. 

eam demand, reduced by the competition of other 
stricts, is not especially eager. By-product coal is 
tter, but not at all feverish. Even domestic orders, 
hile ample to cover the available supply at this 


me, are not at all insistent. This is said to be due 
howered. demand upon ‘retailers on account of the 

‘temperature, but it is accounted for also by the 
position of householders, for the most part, to buy 


ly for immediate needs. 




































Prevailing Quotations. 


keless coals for tidewater ranged between $5.50 
$6 for domestic lump and egg, $4 to $4.50 for 
in and about $3.75. for slack. Pocahontas 
this variety come west and these sold at $6 
ump and egg, according to agreement with the 
al Fuel Distributor, while mine-run brought the 
‘er price of $4.86. But for the restrictions by 
nen’s agreement, the price of domestic coals 
‘ould readily have gone to $7 to $7.50, as these are 
; active demand in the Central West. 

High volatile coals have not much better than 
their own in spite of a generally higher average 
lemand. Domestic.lump has sold from $6.25 to 
thile egg has held at about $6.25. Steam mine- 
as ranged between $3.50 and $4 and by-product 
-run between $4 and $4.50. Slack, of. which the 
ailable tonnage is small, is commanding mine-run 
Ices, 

Operators are expecting that the new flush of lake 
ers and an early probable cold spell will put prices 






_most of the yards to handle. 
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up to some extent, though nobody is expecting any 
great advance, Steam coals for the lakes are getting 
about $3.75. aN ; 

River transportation of fuel was out of the question 
on account of the extremely low stage, but several 
companies with shipping facilities are preparing to 
take advantage of the first favorable occasion to 
move the largest possible tonnage. Facilities for river 
movement are being extended in the belief that the 
season is to be a favorable one and in appreciation 
of this very much needed means of relief as far as 
transportation is concerned, 

Domestic orders in Cincinnati, retailers say, fell off 
a good deal with the warmer weather of last week, 
but they still show a total beyond the ability of 
The two companies 
which are making prices of $8.75 and $9.25 are about 
ten days behind with their deliveries, while the others 
have about all they can attend to at once. It is ex- 
pected that the first cold snap will cause a tremendous 
rush for the retail yards, which are not prepared for 
such an emergency though some of them acted early 
and are well stocked. There isn’t any smokeless coal 
in stock here to speak of and there is a very large 
demand for it even at the higher prices. 


HYLAN’S INVESTIGATION 


Clever Political Move, Timed to Influence 
the Coming Election. 


One of the most grotesque cases of misrepresenta- 
tion that has come to light recently is the effort of 
the striking miners at Windber, Pa. to make the 
Hylan investigating committee and the public believe 
they are being ground down.by the Berwind-White 
interests. This is purely a fight to compel recognition 
of the union by a company that has always operated 
non-union, and that it is a losing fight is indicated 
by the fact that the strikers have resorted to the 
methods they are now employing, 

The whole affair would be ridiculous were it not 
that the public is gaining a wrong impression of con- 
ditions in Somerset County. Mr. Berwind’s miners in 
particular have always enjoyed unusual advantages 
in the way of steady’ work and good living conditions. 
Windber has long been known as a model mining 
town and the men have had the opportunity to earn 
more than the general run of miners in either union 
or non-union territory. 

They quit work voluntarily in April and have re- 
fused the management’s offer of employment at good 
wages any time they are ready to drop the question 
of union recognition. If they or their dependents 
have suffered any hardship, they have only themselves 
to blame. 

Besides, there is good reason to doubt if any real 
suffering is being endured. Word came from Somer- 
set County before the investigators got there that 
the stage was being carefully set for them, and the 
plans have been carried out to perfection. The 
tactics of professional beggars were adopted to excite 
sympathy. Children were temporarily deprived of 
their shoes and stockings, women appeared on the 
scene wearing their old clothes and a woebegone look, 
with as many babies as they could muster, and alto- 
gether it was a touching spectacle for those who did 
not know it was a “put up job.” 

The New York investigators apparently fell willing 
victims to the mine workers’ wiles. They were es- 
corted around by the union leaders and held their 
hearings in the local headquarters of the U. M. W. 
No great desire was shown to get the company’s side 
of the story, and in fact the whole thing was ob- 
viously a political maneuver. The union officials, 
with their usual astuteness, realized that an appeal to 
the New York political leaders just before election 
would be sympathetically received, and they timed 
their movements to a nicety. 

As to the Somerset: County strike in general, that 
js about over and done with. Some of the larger 
operators now have all the men they want, with the 
car supply as it is; and have discontinued their ef- 
forts to attract miners from surrounding fields. Many 
of their old employes have returned as non-union 
men. The union has been decisively beaten, and the 
Windber incident is regarded as the dying gasp. 
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‘STEADIER AT BUFFALO 


Bituminous Market Still Dull but Prices Have 
a Firmer Tone. 


The “buyers’ strike” is still on, without any doubt. 
Said a leading Buffalo jobber: “I have had a good 
salesman visiting the biggest bituminous consumers 
in Canada for three weeks and has not earned enough 
to pay one week’s expenses.” 


The jobbers do not abate their warnings, for all 
this. They say that before winter is far gone con- 
sumers’ will be sorry that they refused to buy. On 
the other hand, there are people who watch the rail- 
road lines and. say that coal in large quantities is side- 
tracked everywhere, which can be made available on 
short notice when it-is wanted. It will take time to 
find who is right about it. 


At any rate, the operators are selling their output 
at widely varying prices. Quotations come up from 
Pittsburgh as bravely as eyer, but this market as a 
rule is not paying Pittsburgh, quotations. There is 
too much Allegheny Valley coal to be had at a lower 
range. Even coke is now getting cheap. A jobber 
reports buying, this week, a good grade of unscreened 
furnace at $6.50 at the ovens. 

Some shippers are offering a fine-looking Pitts- 
burgh screened egg for $9.50 delivered. The plan is 
to use also some fine anthracite, pea or buckwheat, 
that will burn well and help cut out the smoke that 
would naturally come from the soft coal. There would 
be a big demand for coke if the price was not so high, 
The discovery of anthracite substitutes is so easy that 
consumers are feeling quite confident of the future. 

Bituminous consumers still hold off. If they buy 
more than they need it is mostly of shippers they 
have long dealt with. One consumer who lately took 
five cars on that plan was ungracious enough to re- 
mark that all bituminous shippers were “robbers.” 
The shipper said that consumers were still looking 
for $3 coal and if they got it they would ask for it at 
$1.50! 


Soft Coal Consumers Unafraid. 


Interviews with leading bituminous consumers still 
show that they are not believing the stories told them 
by shippers. “We are offered too much coal,” said 
one, “to be alarmed over what is going to happen 
some time. Of course, we all buy now and then, to 
keep ahead of the game, but we do not believe that 
car shortage will cut down the supply below con- 
sumption. If cars were not short we could buy coal 
at our own price.” 

Bituminous quotations run about $5 to $5.25 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $4.50 to $4.75 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $4.50 to $4.75 for Pittsburgh 
mine-run, $4 to $4.75 for Allegheny Valley mine-run, 
and $3 to $3.50 for slack. The market is called a 
little stronger than it was last week. Add to these 
figures $2.09 to Allegheny Valley and $2.24 for other 
districts for freight. 

The anthracite trade is dragging badly. City dis- 
tributors and dealers say they dread the day when 
cold weather sets in and people come to tease for coal. 
It will be spring before the supply comes up to the 
demand. Some shippers are trying to get people to 
buy Pocahontas smokeless lump at $11.75 delivered, 
but the price is so near that of circular anthracite 
that the trade is not doing much. Most consumers 
prefer coke. 

The lake trade is quiet. Shipments for the week 
were 94,200 tons, of which 47,400 tons cleared for 
Duluth and Superior, 17,500 tons for Milwaukee, 
12,000 tons for Green Bay, 7,500 tons for Chicago, 
6,200 tons for Escanaba, 3,000 tons for Hancock, and 
600 tons for the Sault. 

Shipments for October were 395,100 tons, as 
against 394,400 tons for October last season. 


More cars were loaded with merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight during the first 40 weeks this year 
than ever before in the history of the railroads, ac- 
cording to the records of the American Railway As- 
sociation. In this period, 20,649,237 cars were loaded, 
This represents an increase of 4.02 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1920, and 13.87 per cent over 


-the corresponding period last year. 
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Quietness Continues at Chicago 


Little Buying of Steam Coals by Industrial Consumers—Distressed Lots of Screening 
Have Been Well Cleaned Up. 
Western Representative J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street, Telephone: Wabash 860. 





The discovery last week by several retailers that 
many of their customers who heretofore have used 
only hard coal for heating residences, had turned to 
soft coal, wood, coke and other substitutes, led to a 
price cutting war among some of the dealers. Smoke- 
less coals were priced as much as $2 per ton lower, 
without having the desired effect of stimulating buy- 
ing. The practice of many consumers in storing sub- 
stitute fuels for their winter’s heat, has materially 
reduced the hard coal requirements for this section. 
Householders apparently have not let the situation 
worry them, and have turned to other fuels, believing 
the price of hard coals to be exorbitant. 

The consumers have been encouraged in this mat- 
ter by articles printed in the daily newspapers advis- 
ing the use of other fuels, especially soft coal, as a 
safeguard against the possibility of being unable to 
secure the hard article. 

Dealers are clamoring to secure a reduction from 
operators on smokeless coals. The operators, under 
the present cost of labor and the great scarcity of 
cars, are obviously unable to quote smokeless coal 
much under $6 per ton, mine run, at the mines. This 
should make the fair price in Chicago to the con- 
sumer, after all freight and handling charges, are 
taken into consideration, something like $12. 


Western Domestic in Good Demand. 


Domestic sizes of Illinois and Indiana coals are in 
better demand, and this, coupled with the demand for 
coke, forms the only strong spot on the market list. 

Ste: am trade is still quiet, with little buying by the 
industrial trade. The buying of steam coal is charac- 
terized by small lot orders coming from the smaller 
class of buyers. Railroads report their coal stock in 
good shape and apparently little apprehension is being 
felt by the larger manufacturing concerns in and near 
Chicago, judging from the manner in which they are 
staying out of the market. 

The car situation in Illinois and Indiana is showing 
some improvement from week to week, and conse- 
quently the mines have been able to work more days 
per week, The running time of Illinois mines im- 
proved between five and ten per cent during the week, 
made possible by the greater supply of coal cars 
available. 

Railroads Buying Screenings. 


The only encouraging spot in the steam market 
last week came on the report that some of the car- 
riers were buying screenings in southern and central 
Illinois in large quantities. Prices moved slightly 
higher on this report but settled back when the rumor 
could neither be confirmed nor denied. 

Little Kentucky coal is moving into this market, 
due to the exceedingly bad car shortage in that state. 
Operators in Kentucky are probably suffering more 
from car shortage than in any other coal producing 
section. 

Screenings have been well cleaned up on the Chi- 
cago market as far as distressed lots are concerned. 
The Franklin county product is holding strong in 
price under limited production, while other sections 
of Illinois, such as Harrisburg field, are quoting 
lower prices on the list. 

While some anthracite coals are coming into Chi- 
cago via the Great Lakes, the expectations are for 
only one-half of the normal receipts, and the require- 
ments of anthracite for Chicago are expected to be 
lowered by one quarter from the previous cénsump- 
tion, due to the substitution of other fuels now being 
practiced by some consumers. 

Taking the Chicago market as a whole, the last 
week has developed the fact that the average con- 
sumer of domestic coals considers prices out of reach 
and that rather than pay what he considers a high 
price, he will seek to substitute other fuels. The 


steam trade is about on an even keel, with the outlook 
for an immediate increase in demand none too en- 
couraging. 

Notes. 


J. B. McCahey, head of the John J. Dunn Coal 
Co., Chicago, made a trip to Cincinnati last week for 
business purposes. 

A. B. Lemmon, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., made a short business 
trip to Detroit last week. 

The Western office of the Bob-Lo Coal Sales Co., 
formerly in the Monadnock Building, Chicago, is now 
located in Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. B. Starek, vice-president and sales manager of 
the Binkley Coal Co., returned early this week from a 
business trip to Omaha, Neb. 

Frank R. Westcott, manager of the Minneapolis 
office of Cosgrove & Co., spent some time last week in 
the “Chicago offices of that concern. 

Thomas D. Haskett, of the Pigeon Creek Coal Co., 
Fisher Building, returned early this week from a visit 
to the mines, located at Boonville, Ill. 

M. J. Bellar, after a short connection with the Fi- 
delity Coal Co., has left that concern to join the sales 
department of the Indiana & Illinois Coal Corpora- 
tion. 

F. A. Fitzgerald, part owner of the Central States 
Coal Co., accompanied by W. H. Schroeder, returned 
late last week from a business trip to the Cincinnati 
market. 

George W. McGill, head of the McGill C. & C. Co., 
Chicago, paid a visit to a number of his old friends 
in the Twin Cities last week. Mr. McGill formerly 
resided in Minneapolis. 

W. H. Fisher, formerly vice-president of C. W. Gil- 
more & Co. and later with the Central States Coal 
Co., is now manager of sales for the Rosengrant Coal 
Co., McCormick Building. 

The product of the Wabash R. R. mine, near Nian- 
tic, Ill., where Springfield domestic coal is produced, 
will be sold in the future by the J. H. Harmon Coal 
Co., Fisher Building, Chicago. 

G. W. Reed, vice-president and general manager of 
the Peabody Coal Co., visited the offices of his con- 
cern in Kansas City, Mo., last week, spending the 
week-end at Excelsior Spring, Mo. 

Charles A, Munroe, vice-president of the Peoples 
Gas, Light & Coke Co., headed a delegation of 150 
men from the Middle West to the American Gas As- 
sociation convention at Atlantic City last week. 

Coal hoisting at the Litchfield mine, Litchfield, IIl., 
will commence soon, according to reports received in 
Chicago. This mine was purchased by Harry Tan- 
ner, of Pana, Ill., at a receiver’s sale a month ago. 

The Midwest Coal Co., Webster Building, Chicago, 
has acquired the services of William C. McCall as 
auditor and traffic manager. Mr. McCall has been 
associated with the Rosengrant Coal Co. for some time 
past. 

F. W. Sextro, president of the Rutledge & Taylor 
Coal Co., made a hurried trip to Omaha, Neb., last 
week to attend the funeral of Mrs. J. A. Johnson, 
wife of the Omaha manager of the Rutledge & Tay- 
lor Coal Co. 

Receipts of coal via the Great Lakes during the 
past week continued on a liberal scale in and near 


Chicago. Eight cargoes of coal were unloaded at 
local docks, compared with nine cargoes the week 
before, 


L. H. Dayhoff, president of the Republic C. & C. 
Co., Steger Building, returned last week from a trip 
to the mines at Linton, Ind. H. D. Wright, vice- 





president of the company, went to Springfield , 
Pana districts last week for a mine inspection, p. 

The Keystone C. M. Co., Fisher Building, announ 
last week that P. F. Kuhlman, formerly connec 
with the Sterling-Midland Coal Co., had been elec 
vice-president and appointed sales manager, | 
Kuhlman took up his work with the Keystone © 


‘pany November Ist. 


E. Sommerfield, John Irasek and Frank Knut: 
all of Chicago, have organized the E. Sommerf 
Coal Co., Inc., to do a general retail business inc 
coke, building materials and ice. The company 
incorporated for $10,000 and offices will be 
tained at 8237 Burnham avenue. 


I. L. Runyan, secretary of the Illinois and a 
consin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, accompar 
by G. L. Blanchard, one of the active officers of 
association, took an automobile tour last week "i 
interest of the association, visiting Highland P; 
North Chicago, Waukegan, Gurnee, Russell and L 
Villa, Ill. 


Joseph E. Hitt, president of the Utilities Coal 
and vice-president of the Dawson C. M. Co., L 
son, Ill., was elected president of the South Sh 
Country Club at their annual election last we 
Further indorsement was given to the coal trade 
that Club when they elected J. B. Pauley vice-pr 
dent. Mr. Pauley is vice-president of the J. 
Dering Coal Co. 6 


A new retail concern has been incorporated in ( 
cago. The Horton Coal Co., 4547 W. Polk str 
received its state charter last week. The compat 
incorporated for $20,000 and will maintain offices : 
yards-on the west. side of the city, where a r 
business in coal and kindred products will be 
ducted. The incorporators are D. Holton, Edw 
Holton and James Holton. sg 


A total of 434 indictments have been returned 
the special grand jury investigating the Herrin n 
sacre. Out of this number, 215 are charged y 
murder. Forty-eight additional indictments were 
turned last week, several of these covering the ae 
of murder, following the recent death of Ignatz K 
dess, who died in a Herrin hospital from a | 
ceived during the massacre. 


According to a statement by F. H. Harwood, t 
fic manager of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
week, Illinois coal dealers are not violating the o1 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to prom 
unload coal cars. After a thorough canvass of 
situation by ten men under the direction of Mr. F 
wood, in towns in northern Illinois, only three 
of violation were discovered and these were * 
ered practically unavoidable. 


Following the closing of the Chicago office a 
Toluca Coal Co., September Ist, E. J. Wheeler, 
merly manager of coal sales of ‘the company i! 
cago, has entered business for himself, and will oe 
the former offices under the name of the Toluca ( 
Co. Mr. Wheeler announces to the trade that h 
been authorized to book orders for the products 
the Toluca mine. The main offices of the cor 
have been removed to Toluca, Il. 


Annual Meeting Coal Traffic Bum 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Coal Ts 
Bureau was held in Chicago on Thursday of. 
week. A program of eighteen subjects now 
before the Bureau and the I. C. C. was laid ou 
discussion by the association. A new board of di 
tors for the Bureau was elected, as well as L 1 
executive committee selected. The Bureau now 
been in existence for five years and has a 3, 
cessful record of achievements in connection 
adjustment of freight rates and service to its m 
bers. The newly elected directors are: H. C. Adz 
Chicago; D. W. Buchanan, Chicago; F. E, Bute 
Danville, Ill.; G. D. Cowen, Chicago; A. J. Malo 


Chicago: F. C. Honnold, Chicago; Rice Mi 
Emiisbero, Til = Gy Pierce, Chicago; George 
Reed, Chicago: E. C. Searls, Chicago; Don 


Sebastian, Chicago; F. W. Sextro, Chicago; L. 
Smith, Chicago; W. J. Spencer, Brereton, Il; 
H. Taylor, Chicago, and the new executive com 
tee includes George W. Reed, F. C. Honnold, A 
Maloney, L. H. Smith and F. W. Sextro. : 
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IRMNESS AT PITTSBURGH 







_provement Already Felt by Operators— 
Practically No Stocking Being Done. 


rices have not changed materially, but in the un- 
ying structure of the market there is evident a 
aness, which, although it may not become percep- 
ie for a few weeks, is already felt by coal producers. 
‘ere is still considerable steam mine-run being sold 
; $3 a ton and very low classification coal as low 
$2.50. Prices have dipped as low as $2.75 in the 
seport district. Prices average in the Pittsburgh 
trict $3.25, practically unchanged from last week. 
ick ranges from $3.40 to $3.50, while lump sizes 
ige from $4.25 to $4.75. Gas coal lump is com- 
nding $4.50. A slightly higher price is being se- 
ted on high class coal. 
Production this week will not exceed that of last 
‘ek, despite the fact that all three railroads are sup- 
‘ing on an average of 4 per cent more cars. The 
nes are now getting on an average of 30 per cent, 
ile last week they had to be satisfied with 26 per 
it The Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio are 
pplying cars at the 30 per cent figure, while the 
& L. E., in better condition and having fewer 
nes to provide cars for, can give more cars. In 
ne cases this has run up to 40 per cent. 
The B. & O. last week maintained an average daily 
yvement of 2,000 cars of freight eastward, while 
2 Western Maryland sent 650 loads east. The Penn- 
lyania figures are not given out, but it is known to 
r exceed that of the B. & O. Incidentally, a price 
$3.65 to $3.75 is still being paid for lump sizes on 
2 B. & O., while the $4.50 is being paid for screened 
al on the Pennsylvania. 
In the Georges Creek sector, 28 mines are loading 
an average of 55 cars daily. Production has 
mped in the upper Potomac region, an average of 
1 cars being loaded daily from 56 mines. 


a Coke Prices Hold. 

Work in the Fayette district is now on a steady 
sis. Practically all the coke plants are in operation, 
ie to the higher ratio in the coal and coke prices in 
vor of coke, which, despite its drop from the fancy 
ice paid in September, is still commanding $7 a ton, 
ne last quotation on foundry coke was $9.25. There 
more or less of a surplus of coke on the open mar- 
t, as plants are offering to make contracts with the 
rnaces for the rest of the year, but little has been 
ne, The situation has reversed itself. Where the 
yer formerly was importuning the coke producer to 
ll him, the producer is now urging the user to buy. 
The buyers’ strike continues with little change. 
he domestic trade is using up more coal, but No- 
mber Ist has passed and industrial consumers show 
) inclination to stock up for the winter. In this 
nnection, the view of a prominent Pittsburgh opera- 
r is interesting. 

“The refusal of industrial consumers to stock up 
al can only be reflected in higher prices as soon as 
e get a good cold snap or a snowstorm. Their atti- 
de is that the lake season will end soon and that 
story will repeat itself—in short, that the surplus 
al will be thrown on the open market, with the 
sultant break in prices. : 

“In this connection, I might cite two facts: 

“First, as far as the coal operators are concerned, 
e lake season is over now. 

“Second, from now on the nation must look for- 
ard to a decline in production. 

“Car supply, of course, controls the production end. 
is deplorable at present; with the advent of cold 
eather it will be fare worse. When it’s nice and cold 
id the snow is pelting down, you won't find the 
eight train crew gaily waving their hands from the 
p of a car to the engineer to ‘go ahead.’ You bet 
tt. And most of the coal producers are finding 
eans, and will find other means, of taking care of 
ly surplus stocks they have on hand. 

“Today is November lst. The coal output in the 
ittsburgh district will be the lowest today for the 
ist three weeks. The hunting season has started 
id there is also a religious holiday. Miners like 
inting and many of them are out shooting now, 
hen they ought to be working. For the past sev- 
al years, production has always taken a big drop 
1 November Ist. 


“About prices. Oh, yes. Considering the cost of 
production at the present time, prices are low. They 
can’t go any lower, and must go higher. The price 
set by Fuel Distributor Spens at $4.50 for screened 
domestic coal is too low. 

“Let’s not make any bones about this situation. 
Somebody will have to pay the operators’ losses suf- 
fered during the strike. Perhaps not all, but a good 
portion of it. In all business situations, the cost has 
been passed on to the consumer. The consumer must 
pay part of the loss now. It may be spread over 
part of next year, but it will be paid. 

“It costs from 10 to 40 cents a ton of the normal 
output of a mine when it is running to keep it in con- 
dition when it is idle. The operators can’t stand this 
Joss and must make it up by spreading it over their 
sale prices. 

“If prices go any lower, many of the mines will 
shut down. If it be the people’s wish, ‘let the blood 
be on their own heads.’” 


CONDITIONS AT JOHNSTOWN 


Car Supply Falls Down Again Without 
Helping Prices Much. 


JoHnstown, Pa., Nov. 2—After a week in which 
the operators of this district enjoyed a fair car sup- 
ply, conditions have again reverted to their former 
status, with the result that only a few mines are load- 
ing coal and there is little hope of improvement be- 
fore the end of the week. On the Somerset & 
Cambria branch of the Baltimore & Ohio a few cars 
were placed Tuesday, but none yesterday or today. 

Conditions on the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
slightly better, and New York Central tipples are 
not so badly handicapped. The Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh continues to place a larger percentage 
of empties than any of the other roads. 

Local brokers and operators ventured the predic- 
tion several weeks ago that there would be a scarcity 
in the car supply and with it a decided boost in prices. 
The latter condition has failed to meet their expecta- 
tions. Demand, except for railroad coal, continues 
very light and brokers have little trouble in filling 
orders placed in their hands and securing fairly 
prompt shipments. They give it as their opinion, 
however, that prices are bound to advance with the 
first indications of real cold weather. 

Demand from West Holds Up. 

Demand from the West holds up, and as the prices 
paid are somewhat higher than can be secured in the 
East, much of the coal is going in that direction. This 
accounts in part, they say, for the car shortage, as 
the loaded cars are routed out of their usual channels 
and it requires a longer time to return the empties to 
the mines. 

Prices last week went as low as $2.75 for B. & O. 
Pool 11, and considerable coal was purchased at the 
mines at that figure this week. The smaller 
operators feel required to load all the cars placed, 
and while they are protesting against the low figure, 
many of them have accepted it as a last resort. 

On the whole, however, the fairly graded Pool 11 
is selling around $3.00. New York Central Pool 10 
is selling at $3.40 to $3.75, and Pennsylvania Pool 10 
at $3.75 to $4.00. Baltimore & Ohio Pool 10 is selling 
at $3.00 to $3.25. 

Pool 9 prices range around $4.00, and Pool 1 at 
from $4.75 to $5.25, 

The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
limiting wagon loaders to box cars has had some 
effect on the local house coal market, deliveries now 
being made in the city at from $3.75 to $5.75 per ton, 
depending upon quality and length of haul. Com- 
petition for house coal business has become brisk in 
the last few days and further reductions by the 
larger dealers may result, it is said. 

Freight rates on coal shipped from Eastern mines 
to points in Minnesota, South Dakota and Wisconsin 
will not be increased as the L. & N. proposed. The 
increase from $5.40 to $6.33% a ton scheduled to 
take effect last May was postponed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until a hearing was held. This 
hearing was held, and the commission announced that 
the increase in rates was not justified and they ruled 
accordingly. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 





Apprehension Over Fuel Supply Subsides— 
Hard Coal Situation Uncertain. 


Apprehension over the-immediate situation as to 
fuel supply is well subsided. Now the big thing is ta 
induce dealers and consumers to order and receive 
coal at once. There is a distinct holding back from 
ordering as long as possible. And the natural out- 
come will be one of those sudden storms which may 
blow up any day in November, and catch numerous 
consumers and retailers unprepared. Obviously, not 
everyone may be served at the same time, nor could — 
be with the best transportation service in the world. 
And there is no lese majeste in saying that the pres- 
ent state of transportation does not measure up to 
the best in the world, by quite a considerable per- 
centage. 

Of course, it is also a possibility that mild weather 
may continue for several weeks and there may not be 
a sudden need of fuel. It is this latter contingency 
that those who have declined or neglected to put in 
fuel are counting upon. If they hold off long enough 
they figure that they may profit by being able to buy 
coal cheaper. This view is correct, for it has already 
been established. Coal is cheaper in some quarters 
now than it was 30 to 60 days ago. Concessions have 
been made to move coal—both dock coal and all-rail. 
This applies wholly to soft coal. Hard coal is in a 
market class by itself, 


The hard coal situation remains rather flat and un- 
certain. A number of cargoes have reached the head 
of the lakes, but the tonnage is sadly below the prob- 
able needs of the Northwest. It is now promised that 
if there is a serious shortage at the close of naviga- 
tion (which is almost a certainty), arrangements will 
be made to move hard coal all-rail. Naturally, this 
will mean higher priced coal, on a commodity which 
has already reached the breaking point in cost in this 
market, around $17.75 to $18 at retail. 


Trouble Sooner or Later. 


If coal were stocks, instead of a necessity, it 
would represent a trading market in which traders 
had little faith and feared a break at any time. But 
fuel is a necessity which must be had, and a continua- 
tion of the buyers’ strike can lead to but trouble 
sooner or later. Already coal dealers, particularly 
wholesalers, are declaring that they will not put them- 
selves out to secure expensive coal and assume all 
risks. They will lay in a safe quantity, and if that 
does not meet all needs, delinquent buyers will have 
to take what they can get, at whatever cost may rule, 
when they elect to buy. 


The weather has been favorable to the waiters in 
the market. There has been almost no cold weather, 
and considerable of the time the heat at midday has 
been summery. Apparel merchants have not done 
anywhere near the usual volume of business in under- 
wear, overcoats and cold weather clothing generally. 
Although October has passed, there has not been 
enough cold weather this fall to make any sort of an 
inroad upon domestic fuel stocks, 


But there remains a scant four weeks of lake navi- 
gation. During that time, all coal moved to the docks 
must be delivered. At its close, any further stores 
must be moved all-rail at considerably greater freight 
cost. And after making all allowances for reduced 
needs, it is still quite apparent that present stocks, 
plus the next four weeks’ receipts, will furnish a nar- 
row total for the winter’s needs. The Northwest will 
probably “get by” in some sort of a way, probably by 
augmenting with some coal moved all-rail. There 
could hardly be any surplus, on the present showing 
and any probable receipts for the next four weeks. 

Under these conditions, the market should be firmer 
than it is. But there is something of a panic in the 
trade, and many fear that there might be less need 
than has been anticipated, hence the scramble for 
business, even at concessions. 


Directors of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association held a meeting in Cleveland on October 
27th, at which plans were discussed for seeing that the 
retail trade is properly represented at the hearings of 
the Federal Fact Finding Commission. 
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IMPROVEMENT AT BOSTON 


Spot Prices Now on Upward Grade and Tardy 
Consumers Will Suffer. 


The bituminous market has at last given signs of 
some resistance to the downward price trend that has 
been in evidence for so many weeks. Early this week 
quotations touched bottom for this movement with 
good West Virginia coal being offered at $8 on cars 
Boston, or fully 25 cents lower than what was con- 
sidered the rock bottom spot price for Pocahontas or 
New River coal. 

From this level prices have made a rebound and 
there is no bituminous of Pool 1 quality offering at 
the present writing for less than $8.50 and some ship- 
pers are naming $8.75 for anything less than very sub- 
stantial amounts. Even now there has been little evi- 
dence of any anxiety on the part of consumers to lay 
in reserve stocks. They have continued with their 
policy of holding off the market, expecting, probably, 
a further slump in spot prices. The very mild weather 
has been a contributing cause to this inertia by 
buyers. 

Then, too, production of soft coal has continued on 
a very heavy scale and the railroads have been doing 
fairly well in the matter of transporting fuel It 
would seem as if the large users in New England are 
in a comfortable position with respect to stocks on 
hand. At any rate, it is no secret that they consider 
present prices too high, in comparison with quota- 
tions that prevailed before the ‘strike. 

The firming in the spot market here is a direct re- 
flection of the higher prices at the southern loading 
point, quotations at Norfolk now generally being $7.25 
as compared with $6.75 a week or so ago. There is, 
of course, some variation in the prices for Pool 1 
quality, but $7 f. o. b. gross ton is as low as has been 
heard at Hampton Roads the past day or two. 


All-Rail Prices Tighten. 


All-rail prices show some regularity but they, too, 
were affected by the increased production and the 
ereater flow toward seaboard the past few days. 
However, they have tightened up again and Pool 1 
is being quoted at from $4.50 to $4.75, with some 
offering as low as $4.25. Pool 10, which is quite ac- 
ceptable to many New’ England consumers, is being 
offered at $3.50 though up to a few days ago, it was 
obtainable at $3.25 net ton mines. Pool 9 is generally 
being sold at $4.00 to $4.25" All in all, there is a 
considerable variety of quotations for the same 
quality of coal, though the range is generally within 
50 or 60 cents. 

In the anthracite market, the demand is still greater 
than the ability of shippers to supply and there is a 
considerable purchasing by householders of substitutes. 
The city of Boston’s coke is understood to have had 
a very fair sale. most of it in bags of 30 pounds. 

Prices of anthracite to dealers is not readily ob- 
tainable from independents, due to the fact, probably, 
that there are numerous instances where somewhat 
more is charged than the $9.25 Hoover price which 
was named by certain independent producers. 

Of course, it is readily recognized that many 
anthracite producers have higher than ordinary costs, 
particularly such as have small production and high 
overhead, and others who were obliged to shut down 
in 1920 and part of 1921, due to their inability to 
compete with low cost mines. These in the very 
nature of things have to charge prices that will net 
them some return upon their investment, and it As 
necessarily more than prices of the big anthracite 
companies. In a period like the present, when every 
bit of production is needed, the high-cost producers 
have a certain justification for being in the market 
and retailers, to get their requirements, have to pay 
what is ordinarily regarded as excess charges. 


Dealers Advised to Pay High Price. 


In this connection the following extract from a 
circular letter of October 24, 1922, from the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Coal Merchants Association to the 
Pennsylvania retail coal dealers—carrying out sug- 
gestions as outlined to the association by the Fuel 
Administration of the state of Pennsylvania, may be 
pertinent : 

“There are a number of retailers, who, during 1921 
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purchased most, if not all of their tonnage of anthra- 
cite, from independent operators who are now charg- 
ing more than $9.25, 

“Inasmuch as they find it impossible to purchase 
from lower price operators, they are confronted with 
either paying the high price now demanded by those 
independent operators with whom they dealt in 1921, 
or doing without coal. 

“Some retailers so situated have asked us whether 
we would advise buying at prices in excess of $9.25 
per gross ton. 

“Rather than be without coal, we advise paying 
the high price, remembering that to such price, dealers 
are permitted to add the gross margin per ton charged 
by them last March.” 


Altoona Reports Worse Car Shortage. 


Attoona, Pa., Nov. 2.—Market conditions are de- 
clared by operators to be exceedingly dull in central 
Pennsylvania. For the lower grades it is very difficult 
to find a market and prices are below the level the 
most pessimistic anticipated. 


The car situation is worse this week than it has 
been at any time, due to the rush of cars to the an- 
thracite field. The most recently available figures 
show the effect of car shortage. During the week 
ending October 22nd, production in the entire district 
was 18,885 cars, as compared with 20,249 cars in the 
week ending October 15th, or an average daily out- 
put of 3,148 cars, as compared with 3,375 the previous 
week. 

At many operations there are no cars for several 
days at a time and it is necessary to close down 
operations. 


The lower grades are at present selling at $3 to 
$3.25, mostly the lower figure, while Pool 10 ranges 
from $3.25 to $3.60; Pool 9, $3.50 to $4, and Pool 71, 
$4 to $4.75. ~ 


Improvements on B. C. & G. R. R. 


The Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon, 
W. Va., of which J. G. Bradley is president, has 
awarded a contract for six steel bridges for its sub- 
sidiary, the Buffalo Creek & Gauley Railroad. The 
railroad company recently purchased considerable new 
rolling stock of heavier type, making it necessary to 
build stronger bridges to handle the traffic. 


The Buffalo Creek & Gauley Railroad runs from 
Widen, W. Va., where the mines of the Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co. are located, to Dundon, W. Va., 
connecting there with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
giving the coal company an outlet for its products 
both east and west. 


L. M. Humrichouse, eastern sales manager of the 
coal company, has his offices in the Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


May Drop Government Control Jan. 1. 


One report from Washington says that ‘Govern- 
mental control of the coal situation may be unneces- 
sary after about January Ist, in the opinion of the 
officials who are co-operating with Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor C. E. Spens in dealing with distribution and 
price problems, 

The 60-day leave of absence granted to Mr. Spens 
from his duties as vice-president of the Burlington 
Railroad expires on November 22nd, and, according to 
his present plans, he will retire from the office of 
fuel distributor at that time. The situation, it is ex- 
pected, will be in fairly good shape by that time, and 
his associates in the office of the fuel distributor will 
carry on the work. 

While the expectation is that further governmental 
control will become unnecessary by the first of the 
year, the President is not likely to declare officially 
that the emergency has passed until the winter is 
practically over. Severe weather conditions may 
upset plans at any time, requiring the Government to 
exercise a greater degree of control; 

Mr. Spens has not needed to use the powers con- 
ferred by the Coal Distribution act thus far, and he 
hopes not to have to. 


-would appear as if the State of Massachu 








































MASSACHUSETTS BUYS 


Pays More Money Tonnage But Invite 
From Selected Concerns — 


A, 
Boston, Nov. 3, .Special—Due to a . 
from the customary method of purchasing if 


obliged to pay close to a thousand dollar 
3,500 tons of bituminous coal purchased the 
than was necessary. 

On October 24th, Sanford Bates, head | 
partment of Correction, asked for bids on 
for the State Farm at Titicut, 1,500 ton 
Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord Jun 
500 tons for the Reformatory for Women at 
ham, bids to be in the hands of the depa 
12 o'clock noon, October 31st, the samplir 
analysis to be done by the State Depart 
Health. . 

Instead of advertising for bids, as has 
case generally in the past, Mr. Bates sent 
for bids only to a selected number of coa 
thus making of the transaction, a rather ‘ 
affair. The explanation of this fact, as given 
of the shippers who received an invitation to 
that the department desired only to consider “te 
bidders.” i” 

When the coal men gathered Monday noon fe 
the results of the bids, Mr. Bates is under 
have declined to open the bids, although requ 
made that this be done, as was customary, 7 
present were notified that the department would 
vise bidders that inquired on the morrow | 
results. 

The department gave specifications on the « 
follows: Volatile, 18.50; fixed carbon, 74.50 p 
ash, 7.00 per cent; sulphur, .75 per cent, audi 
14,600. The following bids submitted indica 
the prices the state must pay range from 
cents above prices given by the successful bidd 
state coal about a fortnight ago, since which 
bituminous market softened very markedly. 
ference between present low bids and the 
successful bids on state coal is equivalent 
$8.40, which is the least the state could lav 
if it had bought its coal for these three inst 
when the 32,000 tons of coal bought for 
monwealth some two weeks ago. 

Bidders are enumerated as follows: 

For State Farm, at siding, 1,500 tons: wit 


$9.48; Pocahontas Fuel Co., $9.32; George 
tren Co., $9.76; E. Russell Norton, $10.16; 
Curran & Bullitt, Inc., $9.76, 

For Massachusetts Reformatory, 1,500 tons 
bon Coal & Coke Co., $9.76; George E. Warre 
$9.95; E. Russell Norton, $10.45 ; Castner, | 
Bullitt, Inc., $9.95. 

For Reformatory for Women, 500 tons: Poe: 
Fuel Co., $9.54; Carbon Coal & Coke, $9.51 
1S: Warten Co., $10.04; E. Russell Norton, 
and Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., $10.08. 

The base price of the lowest bidder of th 
the State Farm business, is $4.40 net ton mi 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., and the f. 0. b. tide: 
of the lowest bidder on the two other inst 
$8.25 by the Carbon Coal & Coke Co. 


Anthracite Coal Shipments. — 
The shipments of anthracite for the coal ye 
Ist to September 30th, 1922, as compared 
corresponding period last year, and repo tc 
Anthracite Bureau of Information by the i initi tial 
portation lines, were as follows: ' 


Coal Year to End of 
22 ; i 


19 

Philadelphia & Reading.... 926,516 
Mekigh Valley sae. ase ce 950,769 
Central R.R. otNv aera es . 345,447 
Meta, Lack. go Westueen cen 560,717 
Del. & Hudson Go......... 533,858 
Petmisylvaniay ects denanmenn 382,007 
LD. MOM S855 Gior iBank 497,841 
NepYys)°O.7& Witaete soe tee 128,427 Te 
Lehigh & New England.... 181,550 1,529 

MR tal. s,..00<h6(7 See 4,507,132 a 
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Union Suggests Remedies for Trade Evils 


‘Tells Fact Finding Commission a Better System of Storage and More Cars Are Needed 
to Insure Steadier Operation and Keep Down Costs. 


answer to the invitation of the U. S. Coal 
imission for operators and miners to submit 
; and opinions regarding the coal industry, a 
mittee of the United Mine Workers of 
srica consisting of Ellis Searles, John Moore 
‘Thomas Kennedy has written a letter dealing 
conditions in the bituminous trade. The 
r is a partial reply to the commission’s ques- 
naire. 
mphasis is laid by the miners’ spokesmen on 
need of devising some means for insuring 
ter regularity of mine operation, and a more 
orate storage system is suggested as a means 
his end. 
ee question of production of coal has been 
» the communication reads, “because it has 
Tiered that the mines of America can pro- 
2 more coal than is required to meet all re- 
ements of home consumption and export to 
ign lands. The next great question, therefore, 
,at of distribution. 
Ne suggest that the commission inquire fully 
r practicability and advisability of recom- 
ding the creation of some sort of system for 
storage of coal, similar in character to the in- 
able system of cold storage of food products, 
ughout the country, so as to keep up a con- 
al flow of coal from the mines either to the 
sumer or into storage. 
3 Cold Storage System as a Model. 
The great centres of population and the great 
strial centres of the country are located re- 
€ from the sources of our food supplies, and 
country is, therefore, dependent upon the cold 
age system for a constant flow of food from 
"farm to the market. Without such storage 
em the American people would be at the mercy 
ate as far as their food supply is concerned. 
d is the first fundamental and necessary ele- 
t for the maintenance of life. The storage of 
imple surplus food supply has solved the food 
ylem. 
fuel is the second in importance as a human 
sssity. Why not treat this fuel problem as the 
i problem has been treated? The vast ma- 
ty of the consumers of coal are remote from 
coal mines, just as the majority of our popula- 
is remote from the sources of its food sup- 
s. We believe the commission could under- 
»no other line of inquiry that holds greater 
‘ibilities for a solution of the fuel problem 
| that of coal storage.” 
ther suggestions by the mine workers’ com- 
ee include a proposal that a study be made 
he extent to which the long haul freight rate 
esponsible for interference with the proper 
ribution of coal, the need of an increase in the 
ber of coal cars available, the desirability of 
ring regular employment for the miners, the 
ility of accomplishing something through a 
f waste in production of coal, and various 
s relative to wages of miners and profits of 
Derators, middlemen and dealers. 













omplain of Capitalization and Profits. 
complaint of the United Mine Workers as 
ed to the Fact Finding Commission is based 
ely on their assertion that the industry is over 
talized; that the middleman gets too large a 
entage of the profit, and that the miners are 
agen continuous employment. They suggest 
hat an investigation be made of the wage 
en, but it is evident that the wage problem 
oC with the problem of giving the 
S steady employment. No very strenuous 
est is made against wage conditions. 
| Presenting their views as to the “ownership 
title to the mines” the U. M. W. present 
meen: 


q 








“The commission should, through its own 
avenues, investigate the extent to which absentee 
ownership prevails in the coal industry. We be- 
lieve this is an evil that has much to do with the 
strained relations and unfortunate conditions that 
exist in the industry.” 

Replying to a question as to the “prices of coal,” 
the miners say: 

“Tf by this heading the commission means the 
market prices of coal, the commission may obtain 
this information from Government and market re- 
ports and statistics. 

“Let us suggest, however, that we believe the 
commission should ascertain why it is that the 
price of coal to the domestic consumer is always 
higher than the price to railroads and other large 
purchasers.” 

Treating of questions as to the “cost of pro- 
duction” and “wages,” the United Mine Workers 
take this position: 

“Inquire into the actual amount of money in- 
vested in coal mining properties. Ascertain the 
capitalization of the same properties. How much 
of the capitalization is water upon which the coal 
consumer is required to pay interest and divi- 
dends? How can this water be squeezed out so 
as to reduce this drain upon the people? 

“We invite the commission to make a searching 
inquiry into the relation of wages to the cost of 
production of coal and the prices which the con- 
sumer is required to pay for coal that is delivered 
to him.” 


Want Middlemen Investigated. 


The committee then asks for a searching in- 
vestigation into the profits realized by operators 
during the last ten years. This suggestion also 
is made: 

“We suggest that the commission look into the 
subject of middlemen and their profits. Through 
how many hands does the coal pass between the 
mine and the consumer, a profit being taken each 
time? 

“We suggest that the commission also inquire 
into the practice of resale of coal from dealer to 
dealer and from dealer back to dealer, such trans- 
actions being purely paper sales, the buyer and 
seller not even seeing the coal. We have been 
informed that the Federal Trade Commission has 
in its office reports showing the resale of coal as 
many as 15 times between mine and consumer, thus 
piling up a pyramid of profits that add to the 
already high price of the fuel.” 

The communication goes into a discussion of 
labor, wages paid and wage contracts which con- 
tends that the commission should make no de- 
cisions on these questions until a thorough in- 
vestigation of all phases of the industry has been 
concluded. 


Would Clip Wings of I. C. C. 


The suggestion is made that it might be desir- 
able to remove from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority over coal freight rates. On 
this question the letter says: 

“To what extent is the long-haul freight rate 
responsible for interference with the proper dis- 
tribution of coal? This is but one of the ques- 
tions in transportation that enter into this subject. 
We are aware, of course, that freight rates and 
their regulation are under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but this is due 
solely to the existence of certain statutes which 
confer such jurisdiction upon that commission. 

“As we understand the coal commission law, it 
is a part of the duty of this commission to in- 
vestigate all phases of the coal industry and make 
recommendations to Congress for such legislation 
as will stabilize and cure the industry of its ills. 
Therefore, we believe the commission should not 
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hesitate in making recommendations that would 
affect the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with reference to coal freight rates if 
such recommendations are found to be necessary 
in the carrying out of the purpose of the coal com- 
mission law and the duties which that law im- 
poses upon this commission.” 


Believe Car Supply Inadequate. 


Touching on the question of car supply the 
committee says: 

“Ts there a sufficient number of railroad cars 
actually available for the transportation of the 
coal produced by the mines of the country? We 
are informed that on July 1, 1922, there were 
942,000 open top, or coal cars in the country. 
Fifteen per cent of these cars were in bad order. 
Seventy thousand were ‘low side’ cars not available 
for the hauling of coal. Another 72,000 of these 
942,000 cars were used exclusively for the trans- 
portation of miscellaneous freight other than coal. 

“The daily requirements of the railroads of the 
country is 10,000 cars of coal, and the railroads 
generally have on wheels about 15 to 20 days’ 
supply, which means that from 150,000 to 200,000 
of the 942,000 cars are constantly in use in the 
transportation of railroad fuel. 

“This leaves approximately 450,000 cars that are 
presumed to be available for the transportation of 
fuel for all other consumers besides the railroads, 
or only a little more than 11 days’ car supply for 
the mines. It takes at least 12 to 15 days on an 
average for coal cars to go from the mines to 
their destination and return to the mines. 

“We believe these figures show that there should 
be. a much greater supply of coal cars in the 
country, and this commission should ascertain the 
facts and make such recommendations as will 
remedy this condition.” 


Causes of Irregularity. 


Irregularity of production, the letter states, is 
largely responsible for any shortage of coal. 

“Irregular production is due to many causes,” 
says the letter. “It may be due to a lack of rail- 
road cars or their proper distribution. It may be 
due to the breaking down of machinery; falls and 
caves in the mine; excessive water or gases; the 
lack of timber; the lack of cutting, and there are 
many other similar causes, all of which may well 
be investigated by the commission. 

“When reports are filed with the commission 
showing irregularity of production at any certain 
mine or mines, we suggest that the commission 
investigate the case and ascertain the actual rea- 
son for the irregularity, and why the mine or 
mines failed to operate and produce coal at any 
given time. We believe the commission will con- 
clude that irregularity of production is largely 
responsible for any shortage of coal in this 
country. Regular, steady operation and produc- 
tion will prevent a shortage of coal.” 


Question of Waste Discussed. 


On the subject of waste in the mining of coal 
the letter says: 

“Prior to 1916 the amount of coal wasted in the 
mining process was appalling, because of the bitter 
competition among coal companies and the low 
prices for coal. We suggest that the commission 
make a thorough survey of this subject of waste 
in order that a method may be found not only ofr 
the recovery of as much of this waste coal as pos- 
sible, but that such Wastersh, methods shall no 
longer be permitted. 

“There were instances, prior to 1916, in which 
less than 55 per cent of the available coal in cer- 
tain places was recovered. It has been estimated 
by authorities that the freightful waste of coal 
adds at least $500,000,000 a year to the coal bill 
of the country.” 

Another suggestion is that the commission in- 
vestigate the prices charged for mining machinery 
and supplies, and to what extent high priced ma- 
chinery influences the price of coal. 





The Lorain Coal & Dock Co., of Columbus, has 
begun opening a new mine near Bridgeport, Ohio, 
where it already has several operations. 





TRAFFIC NEAR PEAK 


With Railroads Swamped, Further Business 
Expansion Will Prove Difficult. 


The following news item has appeared in the 
dailies this week : 

A total of 1,003,759 cars were loaded with 
revenue freight during the week ended Oc- 
tober 21st, the largest number of cars loaded 
during any one week in two years, according 
to the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association. 

It was within 14,780 cars, or 1.5 per cent 
of the 1,018,539 cars loaded during the week 
ended October 15, 1920, which was thegreat- . 
est loading in the history of American rail- 
roads. A record was also made in the load- 
ing of merchandise and miscellaneous freight. 

The total for the week ended October 21st, 
this year has been exceeded four times in 
history, all of which took place in the Fall 
of 1920. 

In view of this fact, is it not a little strange 
that many current reviews of business condi- 
tions still speak of “increased signs of indus- 
trial revival,” “the business tide is rising,” and 
similar expressions which were so much in 
vogue a year ago, when recovery was just set- 
ting in? 

With the volume of business at practically 
its high tide for all time, what is there to look 
forward to in the way of further expansion? 
And if there were a market for a greater quan- 
tity of goods, how could they be moved with 
the railroads unable to handle the traffic now 
being offered? 

Perhaps the thing to look forward to is bet- 
ter profits rather than more business. In some 
lines there does not appear to be any great 
prosperity, although a lot of business 1s being 
done. This is true of bituminous coal, and the 
recent quarterly report of the Steel Corporation 
shows that it did not earn its dividends. 

One peculiar feature of the present situation 
is the oe that exports are abnormally small, 
except in such commodities as grain and cot- 
ton. Manufacturers find foreign demand at 
low ebb, and this is having an unfavorable 

effect on prices at home. A good export trade 
is necessary to bring about full prosperity, but 
most foreign countries are not in a position to 
buy freely just now. 


Navy to Open Coal Bids. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, will open bids in Washington on 
November 14th for supplying bituminous or semi- 
bituminous coal to navy yards and naval stations. 
Total requirements for the remainder of the fiscal 
year are upwards of 150,000 gross tons, and bids 
are solicited both for the entire amount and for 
smaller tonnages to be shipped during November 
and December. 

Among the larger items are 52,000 tons for de- 
livery at Philadelphia prior to June 30, 1923; 28,- 
000 tons for the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 28,800 tons 
for the Annapolis Naval Academy; 24,000 tons 
for the Washington Navy Yard; 8,000 tons for the 
Naval Supply Depot, South Brooklyn; 1,200 tons 
for the Naval Ammunition Depot, Iona Island, 
N. Y.; 1,600 tons for the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Lake Denmark, N. J.; 7,900 tons for the 
Naval. Air. Station, Lakehurst, N. J., and 10,500 
tons for delivery at White Plains, Md. 


The breaker, engine house and other surface equip- 
ment of the Bernice Anthracite Coal Co., in Sullivan 
county, Pa., were sold recently under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings to a representative of William Boardman, 
of Jamaica, N. Y. The sale does not include the 
leases on coal holdings. 
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FORD MAY GET WAYNE 


Negotiations for Taking Over Pittsburgh 
Company May Be Concluded Shortly. 


PitrsBpurGH, Nov. 3rd.—Negotiations are now un- ~ 


der way by which Henry Ford, the automobile mag- 
nate, will acquire the Wayne Coal Co., a $14,000,000 
concern here, at present controlled by the Benedum- 
Trees interests. The company, which is said to be 
the largest stripping concern of bituminous coal in the 
world, has 30,000 acres of coal land in Harrison, Jef- 
ferson, Perry and Coshocton counties, Ohio, and 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. 

Ford is said to have been in Pittsburgh Monday, 
but while this could not be confirmed, it was learned 
that negotiations for the taking over of the company 
by the auto maker are now being conducted and will 
be concluded shortly. It is said that the actual con- 
sideration will not exceed $10,000,000. 

The Wayne Coal Co. has been really managed by 
Samuel M. Dunbar, vice president. The company 
now produces about 4,000 tons of coal a day under 
normal working conditions, giving them an average 
of approximately 500,000 tons annually. 


An Advantage to Ford. 


Such a deal would be decidedly advantageous to 
the Ford Motor Co., and the Detroit, Ironton & To- 
ledo R. R., which Ford controls, it was pointed out, 
because of the proximity of the coal operations to this 
road and the Ford factories at Dearborn, Detroit and 
Walkerville, Ontario. With 85 per cent of the Wayne 
Company’s operation in the No. 8 Ohio field and 
Hocking district of Ohio, 40 cents a ton differential 
would be saved Ford on shipments to his plants, it 
was said. This is the difference between the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania shipping rate. 

It is known that several other industrial and manu- 
facturing corporations have entered into preliminary 
negotiations with the company. 

The Wayne Co. has an authorized capital stock of 
$14,000,000 with a funded debt outstanding of $3,000,- 
000 first mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, 
due March 1, 1937. Joe C. Trees is vice-president 
of the company and H. T. Taylor, assistant treasurer. 
They are the active officers of the company in addi- 
tion to Mr. Dunbar. 





British Cultivating Canadian Market. 


CarpirF, Wales, Oct. 24—H. H. Merrett, who 
recently journeyed to the U. S. and Canada in con- 
nection with the large supplies which his firm, D. R. 
Llewellyn, Merrett & Price, Ltd., were despatching 
during the recent strike of U. S. miners, has made 
a statement at Cardiff to the. effect that trade with 
Canada is to be had by Welsh exporters if they will 
but seek it. 

In an interview he stated that the dry coals pro- 
duced in South Wales compare with the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite coals. Approximately 80 per cent of 
the dry steam coals of South Wales are under the 
control of Mr, Merrett’s firm, and it is understood 
that they are to make strong endeavors to secure a 
permanent trade with Canada. 

He bases his opinion that we can do a large trade 
with Canada in low volatile coals on the fact that 
the home demand on the U. S. output of anthracite 
coal is so great that the surplus available for export 
to Canada is very small and insufficient for their 
needs, 

He stated that negotiations are proceeding at Mon- 
treal for the breaking and sizing of imported dry 
large Welsh coal by a plant which is to be installed. 


Morrow-Callahan Coal Co. 
The Morrow-Callahan Coal Co., Inc., has opened 
offices in suite 618 Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. The formal opening took place Wednes- 
day. 


Mr. Morrow was formerly vice-president of the’ 


National Coal Association, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Federal Trade Commission and commis- 
sioner of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association 
in 1917. Mr. Callahan was formerly traffic manager 
of the National Coal Association. 
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CONNELLSVILLE COKE TRAD 


Output Heaviest in Nearly Two Years i 
Prices Are a Shade Firmer. _ 
CoNNELLSVILLE, Pa., Nov. 2d.—The strike in : 


. Connellsville region, although. still in effect 


has petered out as a matter of fact. Last wee 
total coke production was 159,000 tons, the la 
recorded for any since January, 1921. Output fo 
week ending April 1, 1922, just before the str 
started, was 149,000 tons. Now it is not only ba k 
the pre-strike level, but is on the highest plar 
nearly two years. ' 


Most operators claim they have as many work 
as they need with present car supplies, while the 
dition as to car supply shows a general though \ 
slow improving tendency. ) 

Of market conditions, the Connellsville Cor 
says: 

“Coke prices have easily held their own in the p 
week, and are indeed, if anything, a shade sti 
than a week ago. 

“Odd lots of distress coke are usually in the 1 
ket and can be bought at $7.50, as was the case a 
ago. When it comes to anything like a aa) St 
ply, the price runs up to $8.50, which would proba 
have to be paid for regular daily shipments ove 
fortnight. Some fair-sized lots for spot shipm 
might be picked up at $8. The market range is 
to $8.50, against a range of $7.50 to $8 quotab 
week ago. 


7 

Foundry Coke in Moderate Demand. — a4 
“Foundry coke is in only moderate demand 4 
S 






Som 5 


consumption is evidently below normal, while con 

ers are buying in hand-to-mouth manner, more. 
monly in single carloads. The price range, <<) 
to brand, is the same as a week ago. 

“The spot and prompt market is quotable | 
lows: Furnace coke, $7.50 to $8.50; foundry « 
$10 to $11. % | 

“The steam and gas coal markets are a shade st 
in price, while domestic lump is now down toa 
form price of $4.50, in accordance with an 7 
ment made by Fuel Director Spens. 

“Steam coal of fair grade ranges from $3.25 
$3.50, against $3 to $3.50 a week ago. Good Ad 
iogheny gas coal brings $4.50 for mine-run, vl 
screened runs to $5 to $5.50, there being apparet 
rather keen competition among consumers. Bycp 
uct coal is $3.50 to $4, according to grade 
nage.” 


Glen Alden Mines Still Idle. — 


Scranton, Nov. 2.—Mayor John Durkan 
Attorney Oliver, for the Glen Alden Coal Co 
a stormy battle in the Mayor’s office during 
conference called with a view to doing so 
whereby several idle collieries of the Glen A 
Coal Co. could be reopened. 

The Mayor said the company can opera 
mines under the new mine cave laws, 
fused to make any immunity pledge. 
occasion, the coal company’s attorney chi 
the Mayor with insulting him and threate “a 







pany. 


We are now approaching the final perio 
the lake season. This business el | 
quires the constant service of 30,000 or mi 
coal carrying cars, and there will presently 
some addition to the rolling stock available 
trade in other directions. It is, howev 
of the traditions of the coal business that 
the cars are taken out of the lake service, t! 
go on longer trips and therefore are not as 
ficient as carriers of coal during a given te! 
as when shuttling back and forth over | 
comparatively short distante between the mi 
and ‘the lake front. 
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| Healers in 


he following reports are from representative 
ilers in the cities named: 


Albany, N. Y. 


The beginning of the strike on April 1st last found 
rat one-half of the larger dealers with storage, 
th fair stocks of coal. The Hudson Coal Co., 
lich is the principal source of anthracite supply: 
+ this market, made generous shipments from their 
yrage piles during most of the five months of mine 
\ctivity. This resulted in perhaps 15 to 20 per cent 
‘the people getting in their cellars a good supply 
coal for the winter. 

Since the resumption of operations the amount of 
‘rd coal coming forward has seemed to every 
aler to be entirely insufficient for the needs of his 
ide. Despite this, there has been no suffering thus 
r. Soft coal has been substituted in only a com- 
ratively few places. The people generally are ad- 
rse to taking it in. An effort has been made rather 
erally, to induce the consumer to put in a portion 
No. 1 buckwheat and this has .met with fair suc- 
ss. Coke is so high that it does not enter into the 
‘uation. 

Retail prices are those of March last and there 
ses not seem to be any feeling that they are out of 
e way. For all of the larger domestic sizes we 
e getting $13.65 per ton, with a discount of 25 cents 
+ cash in five days. This is a delivered price—prac- 
cally “upstairs, down stairs or in my lady’s cham- 
.” Perhaps 80 per cent of all domestic coal is 
irried on a man’s back from the truck. This natur- 
ily adds much to the cost of delivery. 

Albany has always been well cared for in the past 
id no one is worrying much about the future. This 
ses not mean, however, that there will not be some 
nse and dramatic weeks before March 31st next. 


Stamford, Conn. 


We have received our first cargo of prepared 
nal and are distributing it in ton and smaller 
ts. It’s a tedious job and we'll have to go 
rough the order file many times during the 
inter. We find we have to keep pleading to get 
nipments from our regular shippers, and yet we 
ave had several offers of prepared sizes provid- 
ig we would take steam sizes with them, and this 
-om shippers with whom we have had no dealings 
1 the past. Is our Fuel Administration a fact or 
pimeilva “bluff”? 

In bituminous coal we have distributed since 
eptember 1st about 50% of our normal annual 
omnage and have our factory accounts in good 
ondition. We have likewise induced a consider- 
ble number of householders to take in some 
uantity of bituminous lump. 


Rockford, Ill. 


The coal trade in our city is quiet. The 
eather is so pleasant that people are holding 
ff buying their coal. We are receiving a suffi- 
ient supply of Illinois soft coal and Solvay coke 
t the present time. Very little hard coal has 
ome into this territory thus far. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


We suppose conditions in the city here are the 
ame as elsewhere. What little anthracite we are 
eceiving is, being delivered at the rate of one ton 
) a customer and according to the date of their 
rder with us. 

There is no question but what people will have 
) use some substitute for anthracite, but naturally 
1ey are all holding off. A few cold mornings, 
ith the thermometer from 15 to 20, will cer- 
inly drive people desperate and will compel 
1em to take whatever is available. 

Certainly the position of the retail coal mer- 
hant at the present time is not an enviable one. 


Zz 


Conditions as Seen by the Retailers 


Various Cities Tell What Luck They Are Having in Getting Coal and 
Giving Domestic Users Something to Start the Winter With. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Reports received from the dealers by our local 
fuel distributor indicate Worcester has received 
practically the same proportion of coal as the 
other large communities in Massachusetts. 

It goes without saying that the stocks are very, 
very low and still the public will not take bitumi- 
nous. 

The committee came out yesterday with a long 
statement in the local Sunday paper showing actual 
conditions as they appeared to the committee. 

I am urging people to use bituminous coal dur- 
ing the mild weather to conserve anthracite for 
severe weather to come later. 

The committee here are urging dealers to con- 
fine their deliveries of anthracite coal for range 
or parlor stove use only, and require an equal 
amount of bituminous, at least, to be used with 
anthracite for the present in steam heaters. 

This has been tried by most of the dealers for 
the past few weeks, as a matter of fact, but the 
public will have none of it. 

In the opinion of the writer, the only way to do 
would be to issue an order that all coal delivered 
for heating use, where anthracite has been usually 
used, must carry at least equal proportions of 
bituminous and anthracite. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


So far as the purchasing of high premium coal 
is concerned, there has been very little of that 
done locally, but considerable semi-bituminous 
has been bought and most of the dealers have 
stocks of this on hand. Those who have made 
any effort to push the sale of same have met with 
considerable success. 

However, there are some who are not good 
enough salesmen to move this coal and are just 
trusting to the scarcity of anthracite to compel 
their trade to use more or less semi-bituminous 
before the winter is over. 

Quite some cannel coal has been used and a 
great deal of wood is being sold. 

In order to further the sale of semi-bituminous 
the Central New Jersey Coal Exchange has com- 
piled, in as condensed form as possible, directions 
for using this fuel. Many of the dealers have ob- 
tained a supply of these cards, bearing their name, 
which are punctured at the top in order that they 
could be hung up by their customers at the furnace 
or range. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Every drop in the mercury brings a crowd of 
applicants to urge delivery or to file belated orders 
for coal. It is amazing to hear the tales of woe, 
of sickness, etc., and if one believes all that is 
told the stork is working overtime in this vicinity. 

Coal is coming slowly and owing to the price 
being $15.50 per net ton, little high priced inde- 
pendent coal is being received. The public are 
not buying bituminous to any extent, as pea coal 
is available at present. 

A thirty day supply is all that the dealers are 
allowed to deliver on anthracite coal. 

The mill situation is gaining slowly and more 
coal will be used very soon by the plants not 
using oil or electricity. 


Montclair, N. J. 


Up until this week shipments from the D. L. & 
W. Coal Co. have been far in excess of our ex- 
pectations, and such portion of this tonnage as we 
have received has been carefuly distributed. We 
also were able to obtain some Koppers coke, and 
this also was carefully distributed, so that our 
customers are all fairly well cared for, for the time 
being. 

Substitutes of any kind are very hard to move, 
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and this is particularly true of bituminous coal. 
Our price on anthracite egg, stove and nut is 
$12.50 per ton, 50 cents additional if carried in, 
and we have every reason to believe that our 
trade appreciate the low price we are giving them. 

We have taken in absolutely no independent 
coal as yet, the price in our mind being prohibi- 
tive. The weather thus far has been in our favor, 
but as soon as we have a week or two of real 
cold days we anticipate trouble. Not until then 
will the consumer accept anything but the size 
and kind of fuel that he has been accustomed to. 

It is too bad that the small sizes of anthracite 
cannot be moved in larger quantities to the con- 
sumer. We have done everything possible to ac- 
complish this, with a certain amount of success, 
but we are afraid it will take actual want before 
the average consumer will even try pea or buck- 
wheat, at least to mix with his other size. 


Bay City, Mich. 


There has been no anthracite received in this 
city since the resumption of operations. One or 
two dealers advise us that they have a couple of 
cars en route, but the outlook for receiving any 
thing like a normal supply of hard coal for some 
little time to come is very dubious. 

In the meantime, folks who use anthracite do 
not seem to be worrying very much and appear 
quite willing to wait. Perhaps the mild weather 
that we have enjoyed so far this fall has had con- 
siderable to do with this feeling. Quite a few 
have taken in some coke, both for furnaces and 
stoves, thinking that perhaps by the time the coke 
is used up hard coal will be available. 

Solvay and similar quality coke seems quite 
difficult to obtain, and what we have had cost us 
so much that at retail it should bring $17 per ton. 
We have only charged $16, however, for the rea- 
son that hard coal has been quoted at that figure 
and we don’t like to charge more for coke than 
for the hard coal. Then, too, coke prices may 
come down some and give us a chance to make 
up part of the margin we should have and do not 
get by selling it at the present price. 

From the quotations we have had, it will be 
possible to retail hard coal at $16. Our experi- 
ence is that most everybody thinks all coal prices 
too high. We are not surprised at that, however, 
because as long as we have been in the business 
it always seems that no matter what the price of 
fuel was, it was more than it should be. 

There is no real shortage of bituminous coal 
here because the Michigan mines, of which there 
are 4 or 5 within a radius of 8 to 10 miles of the 
city, keep the public quite well supplied. 

However, only a few dealers sell the Michigan 
product and the majority of them are dependent 
to quite an extent on outside coal. Up to this 
time very little of this has been available, but we 
have several cars in transit at the present time, 
and hope to be able to have a supply from now 
on without any great difficulty. 

Local coal has been retailing for $9. Dealers 
handling Ohio, Virginia and Kentucky coal, to 
have a fair margin, should get all the way from 
$10 to $12 per ton for it, according to what it is. 
If coal were plentiful, this price would be hard 
to get in view of the Michigan competition. As 
it stands, however, we do not have much trouble 
in getting a fair price for whatever grade of coal 
we have to sell. Then, too, during the last few 
years a great many people have learned that coal 
of such quality as good Virginia or Kentucky is 
cheaper at a couple of dollars per ton more than the 
Michigan coal, so the difference in price in many 
instances is not considered. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Supply is short, very short; demand is large, 
but not as large as it would be if the coal con- 
suming public realized the seriousness of the 
situation. We are doing our best to-beg, borrow 
or steal enough coal to get ahead a little on our 
summer filling customers before the real cold 
weather strikes us. It is hard, awful hard work, 
and in the thirty years that we have been in the 
trade we never have experienced anything like 
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this and we do not. want to see another such: 


situation. : 

Some of us have nerve enough to jump in and 
buy high-priced coal.to relieve the situation, but 
others are afraid they will get stuck with it on 
their hands next spring if the winter should be 
unusually mild and the production suddenly double 
up. x 
Those who have the nerve to purchase the 
higher priced coals are being called everything 
but gentlemen when they announce their retail 
price, based on the high mine cost, and it is there- 
fore a question whether it pays to do everything 
you can to relieve the situation. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conditions here are just about as bad-as could 
be. Every day faces an additional accumulation 
of orders piling up, and there is probably two 
days’ supply of domestic coal in the yards of 
the dealers. 

In our own yard there is not enough to carry 
the day out, as we usually clean up on our family 
orders about three o’clock. We have been favored 
with warm weather. Should real snappy cold 
weather come, God knows what would happen as 
somebody would have to suffer. 

We are working along with determination to 
keep the prices just as low as possible in the 
interests of the future of anthracite coal, but with 
small tonnage (and yet I understand that it is 
what our city is entitled to). It is very difficult. 
Probably this condition will prevail for the next 
four weeks, when lake movement ends. In the 
meantime let us pray for warm weather. 


Utica, N. Y. 


The situation of the coal trade in Utica is similar 
to that of every other city dependent on anthra- 
cite for domestic use. However, with the mild 
weather, we have been able to get along fairly 
well with the small quantity of coal shipped in 
thus far. 

The public in general does not seem to realize 
that it is impossible to supply all parts of the 
country with all sizes at the same time, and many 
are insisting on certain sizes and do not care to 
use the sizes that the dealer may have when they 
order coal, which is unwise at this time. 

Now is the time when substitutes that give good 
results can be used for a while, and it seems 
that the public should make efforts to assist as 
much as possible and thereby lighten the heavy 
burden of the dealers. But they seem to feel 
that what they want must be furnished, and that 
is impossible for some time to come. 

Utica is fortunate in having Charles W. Wicks, 
a thorough business man, as Fuel Administrator; 
a broad-minded, patriotic man who is giving his 
entire time, working hard, to alleviate as much as 
possible a condition of suffering that may be 
entailed through a shortage of fuel later, by fur- 
nishing the public with honest data concerning 
the condition of the supply and advising all to 
use some kind of substitute for the present at 
least. Just at present he is having a leaflet dis- 
tributed by the dealers of the county, explaining 
how to use soft coal and buckwheat coal, either 
separate or as a mixture, and it is hoped that this 
advice will be generally followed until such time 
as shipment of anthracite will be heavier and the 
possibility of a shortage later in the season is 
averted. 

It would be well to impress as forcibly as pos- 
sible that the public must be patient for a time, 
and to co-operate in every way with the Fuel 
Administration in making sacrifices for the pres- 
ent, that all may secure sufficient coal later to 
keep us comfortably warm during the colder 
period of the winter. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Coal is coming forward much better the past three 
weeks than it has since last spring, and we anticipate 
that conditions will grow much better within the next 
thirty days. In fact, we look for coal to drop in 
price by the latter part of November or the early 
part of December. We will see the salesmen out 
hunting orders by the first of the new year. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Tonnage Exceeds 10,000,000 Mark 
for Third Week in Succession. 


For the third week in succession the bituminous 
output topped the 10,000,000-ton mark last week. 
Preliminary estimates place it at around 10,400,000 
tons, which was slightly ahead of the third week 
of October and still further ahead of the second 
week. 

The number of cars loaded on Monday, October 
23rd, was 43,243, a new high record for the year. 
Although the usual slump occurred later in the 
week, the daily average for the entire period was 
the highest since March. 


Below are comparative figures showing the out- 


put of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks 
for which complete returns are available, and for 
the corresponding weeks of last year, as reported 
by the U. S. Geological Survey: 


Net. Lons-s 


Week Ended 1922 1921 
September 30 .... 9,819,000 8,890,000 
Octoben 7, nee 9,736,000 9,134,000 
Octoberal4 a eevee 10,110,000 9,711,000 
Octobers2 aes 10,365,000 11,049,000 


Below Other Recent Years. 


In spite of the steady gain in tonnage, it is still 
below other recent years at this season, as will be 
seen by the following table showing output in 
the fourth week of October for the past six years: 


Year Tons Year Tons 
1972,.9.- eee 10;844,000" 19200 seo. e 12,232,000 
LOLS. ok. tee DL 167000 Seo et oe 10,956,000 
1919), | scheme 13140, 000 see 1ozerem cates 10,400,000* 





* Estimated. 


Until very recently the 1922 tonnage has been 
running ahead of 1921, but last year the bituminous 
production took a sudden leap in late October 
because of the threat of a railroad strike which 
failed to materialize. Three years ago, in 1919, 
the October output was stimulated by the ap- 
proaching miners’ strike, which began November 
Ist. 


Anthracite. 


Production of anthracite in the third week of 
October is estimated at 2,003,000 net tons, which 
was a small decrease compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Preliminary reports for last week indicate that 
a gain would have been recorded had it not been 
for the Mitchell Day interruption. During the 
first four days 26,245 cars were loaded, which 
would mean an output of about 2,100,000 tons for 
the full week if operations had been continued. 
But all the collieries were idle on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 28th (Mitchell Day, October 29th, falling 
on Sunday), and of course that made a big hole 
in the week’s production. 

Figures for the four latest weeks for which com- 
plete reports have been received by the Geological 
Survey are as follows, with comparisons for last 
year: 

Goo Netel ons 


Week Ended 1922 1921 
September 30 ...... 1,947,000 1,802,000 
October Tayi eres 1,959,000 1,764,000 
October 1455s 2,075,000 1,813,000 
Octobers2s ees 2,003,000 1,910,000 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Cargo Vessel 

Coal Fuel 
Week: ended <Oct,ml \ iia 1,206,433 38,940 
Week ended: Oct.,.8 ...... 1,142,332 36,966 
Week ended Oct. 15 ...... 1,052,043 38,556 
Week ended Oct. 22,...... 967,004 37,090 
Season to \Ort (22 amet. 12,855,130 608,164 
Corres. period, 1921 ...... 20,197,103 697,204 
Corres. period, 1920 ...... 18,549,344 — 1,062,950. 
Corres. period, 1919 ...... 20,528,813 968,774 


order also forbids dealers to furnish anthracite 
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HUDSON DEALERS MEET 


Towns on Both Sides of River Rep: 
at Newburgh Conference. 


At a meeting at Newburgh, N. Y., € 
26th, called by A. W. Lawrence, Fuel A 
trator for the Ninth Judicial District, a y 
attendance of nearly all of the coal reta; 
Orange and Dutchess counties was note 
some preliminary remarks by Mr. Tafft, 
wall, the affair was made entirely informa 
Administrator, who said in part that “this . 
ing was for the purpose of mutual couns 
advice, and everyone was urged to sp 
questions or make any suggestions for 
provement of present conditions in the t¢ 


Several of the county administrators 
the various matters that came up from 
time in their experiences. One of them sai 
the public was like an ill child. “They 
want to take their medicine”’—meaning su 
for domestic sizes of hard coal—“but m 
duced and even forced if absolutely imp 
take the castor oil, in soft coal or som 
cause the 60 per cent of anthracite p 
mine from now till spring could not b de 
stretch to 100 per cent.” A few of the « 
were evidently reluctant to even try to get ; 
tutes. f pe Sa 


A good deal was said pro and con 
five per cent of independents who are g 
prices now for their prepared coal. But 
no mention made of the attitude of th 
retailer to them when tonnage is plentif 
treatment of these small mine owners, w 
see a chance to even up their many 1, 


Would Force Use of Substitutes ; 


At the close of the meeting a motion 
by a gentleman from Orange, and seconde 
from Dutchess, that it was the sense of th 
ing “that they suggest to the State Admii 
a rule making it obligatory for the public 
as much substitutes as they received ant 
the domestic sizes, namely egg, stove, r 
chestnut.” It was carried by a rising vot 
was almost unanimous. Some of the men f 
however, had nothing to offer in the way 
coal, buckwheat, pea, coke, briquettes o 
and so if they got some anthracite they pr 
to dole it out as they received it, in driblets. 

As Mr. Lawrence said, “this will work o 
right until we have some cold weather or d 
in transportation.” The gentleman from 
chester told of many of his people, rich 
big estates, consenting to having a few 
substitutes on hand for just such eme 
Mr. Perkins, Orange County administrat. 
that Newburgh had only 50 tons of hard 
domestic sizes then in the two dealers’ ya 


“But,” he remarked, “notwithstanding th 
winds outside, the City Hall certainly is ve 
fortable, for it is heated with soft coal a 
janitor does not want anything better to 
and make steam quickly.” 


If over three-quarters of the United States ge 
along nicely with soft coal and coke, it certai 
ought to be possible for the balance of the 
to get equally good results. 
ject, it might be well to urge all eastern 
to get their customers to try using bu 
mixed with larger sizes in furnaces and 
for otherwise the experience of the winter 
influence all in favor of soft coal that the 
sizes will again go begging another year. 


a 
es 





Restrictions on Anthracite at Alban 


AtBany, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Schools, armot 
churches, and all public buildings were cut 
from a supply of anthracite domestic sizes | 
further notice by Guy D. Hills, county fu 
ministrator, in an order issued Jast Saturday. 


factories, except those producing foodstuffs. 
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TSBURGH’S SAFETY PARADE 


Company Has Conspicuous Place in 
“No Accident Week” Campaign 


httsBuRGH, Nov. 2—The Western Aer lle 
jsion of the National Safety Council, ih an 


rt to make Allegheny County the Ealing 





he state to live and work, conducted dtring 
“week of October 22-28 one of the most in- 
ive “no accident week” campaigns on récord 
his great industrial and mining center, the re- 
of which exceeded the fondest expectabions 
the public-spirited citizens behind the miove- 
, The death rate in Allegheny County, due 
cidental causes, for the week beripaing Oc- 
22d, in comparison with the corresponding 
od of 1921, showed an actual decrease of ap- 
dmately sixty to seventy per cent according 






t 


igures available at this writing. 
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MINGO STRIKE ENDS 


Union Suffers Bad Defeat in Struggle Which 
Lasted 28 Months. 


The strike in Mingo County, West Virginia, 
which began in July, 1920, has been officially called 
off by the United Mine Workers. 

Although the number of miners involved was 
comparatively small, it was one of the longest 
coal strikes on record and also one of the costliest, 
both to the union and to the State and Federal 
authorities, upon whom fell the burden of pre- 
serving order. The Government sent troops into 
West Virginia last year as the result of troubles 
growing out of the efforts to unionize Mingo 
County and other non-union fields in the southern 
end of the State. 

These efforts came to naught so far as Mingo 





County is concerned and the U. M. W. has suf-. 





BertHA Coat Co.’s Fioat IN PitrspurGH’s SAFETY PARADE 


atistics show that in Allegheny County for 
year 1921 there were 859 accidental deaths, 
ng them 57 fatalities at the mines. In an 
t to bring this appalling loss of life, ‘due 
sipally to carelessness, before the public, a 
ster Parade was held in Pittsburgh on Oc- 
r 26th in which many of the representative 
strial concerns of Pittsburgh participated. 
Parade was the most striking of its nature 
attempted in Pittsburgh, showing ghastly 
sentation of various kinds of aceidents, and 
ght before the hundreds of thousands who 
it the advantages of the Safety First move- 
om 
le of the inspiring floats which attracted con- 
able attention was the -Johnetta Mine First 
Team, of the Bertha Coal Co. interests of 
burgh. The Johnetta team, 1921 champions 
€ State of Pennsylvania, which also tied for 
h place at the international first aid meet in 
ouis, 1921, is shown on this page. The mine 
y work of the Bertha Coal Co. is conducted 
Villiam L. McCoy, chief mine inspector for 
Ompany, who is a graduate mining engineer 
e Pennsylvania State College. 
an effort to foster mine safety work, the 
us teams maintained at all mines of the 
la Coal Co. interests hold an elimination 
St each year and the winner has always rep- 
ted the company at the great international 
. At present there are, at the several mines 
buted throughout Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky, 208 men 
din first aid and 55 trained in mine rescue. 


oe 
_cent a pound for coke, by the City of Boston, 
igh price for a coal substitute. 





fered a decisive defeat. Today there is not a 
single union mine in that county. 

With the decision to abandon the strike, ar- 
rangements were made by the U. M. W. officials 
to move the men, women and children living in 
the much advertised Mingo tent colony to union 
districts. They are said to number about 1,000, 
probably not over 200 or 300 of whom are men. 
The rest of the strikers have returned to work or 
left the region of their own accord. 


Cost U. M. W. $2,000,000. 


The decision of the mine workers’ executives 
to discontinue the strike is said to have been 
reached at Indianapolis last week. The first an- 
nouncement was contained in a letter from Inter- 
national President John L. Lewis, who stated that 
the Mingo County affair had cost the union ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. 

During the 28 months of the strike there were 
30 known deaths. Fifty persons were wounded. 
Mining equipment, destroyed by dynamite and 
fire, was valued at $250,000. Four State police- 
men and a member of the Kentucky Militia were 
killed. 

One outgrowth of the strike was the killing of 
Sid Hatfield and Edward Chambers on the court 
house steps at Welch. Violence reached its crisis 
in May, 1921, when a battle raged for three days 
along the Kentucky border. Three men were 
killed. 

Mingo County was placed under martial law 
by Governor Morgan and the order was not lifted 
until a few weeks ago. 





Charles Bevan has started in the retail business at 
Logansport, Ind., under the name of the Hubb Coal 
Co. 





HOW CONGRESS MIGHT HELP 


Limiting Output and Permitting Combina- 
tion Would Stabilize Trade. 


Among other things, the new Fact Finding 
Commission might profitably study the methods 
of the Rheinish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 
which before the war marketed a large percentage 
of the German coal output. This selling agency 
limited the production to fit the demand, and 
regulated the price to as great an extent as is 
Possible in a commodity subject to international 
competition. It operated with Governmental ap- 
proval, and in fact the Government had more or 
less to do with its Management, as was the case 
with most large business enterprises in pre-war 
Germany. 

Over-production, or over-development, is at the 
root of the present troubles in the American bitu- 
minous trade. If the Government does anything 
to help the-trade—as distinguished from hamper- 
ing it—the remedy will probably be the limiting 
of the number of new mines to be opened or 
permitting of selling combinations at present pro- 
hibited by the anti-trust laws. 

This is recognized by Dr. George Otis Smith, 
director of the U. S. Geological Survey and a 
member of the commission. In an article he 
recently wrote for the Atlantic Monthly he had 
this to say of the possible recommendations that 
will be made to Congress: 


Radical Changes May Be Necessary. 

“It may be that radical changes will be found 
necessary, such as permitting larger combination, 
under strict public regulation, of corporations en- 
gaged in mining and marketing coal; or controlling 
the distribution 6f coal along rational rather than 
fortuitous lines—a revival of zoning, so as to 
secure economy in the large item of transportation 
cost; or limiting the development of the industry 
more nearly to the measure of public requirements. 

“Any of these methods may seem to run counter 
to the established ideas of the rights and privileges 
of private business; but public regulation has al- 
ready taken similar liberties with the public utili- 
ties and for the general benefit of all concerned. 
Monopoly of market, regulated quality of service 
and prices adjusted to costs are now accepted as 
basic premises in the conduct of what are well 
termed public service corporations. 

“What was private business a few years ago 
has now become public business; and it is note- 
worthy, too, that the public service executives 
have visions of future advances in economy of 
power generation and distribution in the public 
interest far beyond anything proposed by private 
initiative in the coal business. * * * 

“Let a public opinion enlightened by ‘a thorough 
study of the coal industry be the force that re- 
fuses capital to open or operate unneeded mines; 
that refuses either wages or profits figured on 
only two-thirds working time; that refuses, in 
short, to regard as private business the mining 
and marketing of so indispensable a commodity 
as coal, but that encourages, in turn, off-season 
purchase and storage of coal by consumers; that 
replaces suspicion and criticism with true co- 
operation between consumer and producer; and, 
especially, that endorses any legislation needed to 
put coal mining and coal distribution on a better 
economic basis.” 





Worst Still to Come? 

The Association of Railway Executives states that, 
“the present is a rush period, but the situation is 
distinctly better than. it was in 1920, and the rush 
period is nearly over.” Another month will, we pre- 
sume, see the reaching and perhaps the passing of the 
peak of demand for facilities, but is it not a fact that 
the traffic jam becomes much worse at the climax, 
and is it not a fact also that practically as much 
time is required for the readjustment of affairs as 
was taken for the accumulation of difficulties? In 
other words a chart of the situation would show a 
gradual rise to the critical point, and an almost equally 
gradual descent therefrom. We would not advise 
anyone to become too enthusiastic as to yearly im- 
provement of railroad service. 
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General Notes 


The Evansville Coal Co. has been organized 
in Evansville, Ind., by Charles W. Cook and 


associates. 


It is to be hoped that the Fact Finding Commission 
will not prove to be merely another fault finding 
commission. 


The tipple of the Argentine Coal Co., at Argen- 
tine, Pa., was recently destroyed by fire, entailing 
a loss of $7,000. 


The Dependable Fuel Corporation, of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., has increased its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $125,000. 


Contractors have started work on a new anthra- 
cite stripping operation for the Cranberry Creek 
Coal Co. near Hazleton, Pa. 


The Coal Mining Institute of American will 
hold its annual convention in Pittsburgh on De- 
cember 12th, 14th and 15th. 


J.O. Lirich and C, ssBelly have purchased 
land at Middleport, Schuylkill County, Pa., upon 
which to erect a briquette plant. 


The Boston Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass., 
is supplying its employes with anthracite coal at $15 
a ton, The coal is half stove and half pea. 


Coal production in Utah for the first nine months 
of this year totaled 3,462,000 tons, as compared with 
2,299,000 tons for the same period of 1921. 


At Cleveland the ordinance requiring apartment 
owners to burn anthracite has been suspended 
until hard coal is in more plentiful supply. 


The Progressive Coal Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 
Incorporators are Morris Rudnick and others. 


Actual coal shipments out of Northern West 
Virginia last week aggregated 436,050 tons, or 
an increase of 41,300 tons over the previous week. 


The public schools at Olyphant, Pa., in the 
heart of the anthracite region, had to close for 
a few days recently because they were without 


coal. 


A new high record for coal loadings on the 
New York Central Lines was made October 23rd, 
at 3.978 cars. The previous record, made Septem- 
ber 25th, was 3,670 cars. 

Frick coke plants in Connellsville region are 
operating at capacity, this being made possible by 
resumption of Leith plant, which had been idle for 
five months. Production is greater than at any 
time since December, 1920. 


The Brown Coal Co., of Uniontown, Pa., has 
purchased a 100-acre tract of land in Barbour 
County, W. Va., and is pushing the development 
of a new mine, which will be served by the As*‘or 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


A Pittsburgh dispatch says that Henry Ford 
has been in that city recently conferring wie 
officials of the Wayne Coal Co., owning extens ve 
stripping operations in Ohio. He is said to be 
negotiating for the purchase of the property. 


According to the West Virginia Department of 
Education the high wages paid in the c2al mines 
is drawing men away from the teaching profession 
throughout the State, and the surplus of teachers 
existing early this year has been converted into a 
shortage. 

G. D. Hills, county fuel administrator, has com- 
plained to State Fuel Administrator Woodin that 
come of the coal dealers of Albany, N. Y., have 
been making an “irrespensible and unintelligent” 
distribution of anthracite, and Mr. Woodin has 
promised an investigation. 

The average retail price of anthracite at Lowell, 
Mass., is now $16.50 a ton and the future price 
will be determined by the prices charged by the 
independent operators. A prominent dealer at 


that place states that he does not expect large. 


quantities before January. 
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Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation, who recently returned from a 
tour of six western states, says that he found business 
conditions in that section “enormously improved” as 
compared with those prevailing at the time of his last 
previous visit, a year or SO ago. 


The Hamilton Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion has been organized by the dealers of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, 12 in number. This is the result of 
the new coal laws in that State, which has made 
it more imperative than ever for the dealers to 
have an organization. E. J. Frechtling is presi- 
dent of the Hamilton association. 


By order of the District Fuel Administrator, the 
city of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., is now to substitute 
bituminous coal for anthracite for use in its Public 
Works Departments. A contract for supplying 500 
tons of bituminous was awarded to H. F. Qua & Co., 
at $4,035, this being the lowest bid submitted. The 
price figures out $8.07 per ton, delivered. 

It is reported that Henry Ford is planning to 
electrify his railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton. Current will be supplied, it is said, from one 
or more power stations to be erected at the mines 
he now owns in Kentucky or at other mines 
wh'ch he may acquire nearer the Ohio River in 
crder to shorten the transmission distance. 


The first engine of the 100 which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad recently ordered from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works was delivered last Monday, and the 
remainder are expected to be turned out at the rate 
of two a day on an average. By the end of the year 
the Pennsylvania should be in much better shape as 
regards motive power needed to handle its coal 
traffic. 

Stocks of bituminous coal on the docks at Duluth, 
Superior, Ashland and Washburn increased from 
120.384 net tos on September Ist to 1,034,520 tons 
on October Ist. Anthracite stocks declined during 
the month from 14,475 tons to 12,370 tons. On October 
Ist a year ago the docks at the four ports named 
contained 865,446 tons of anthracite and 6,295,023 
tons of bituminous. 

It is reported in the New River field that Henry 
Ford, who recently abandoned his Nuttallburg 
mine, is willing to part with it and that the. Mary- 
land-New River Co., which has several operations 
in the same section is negotiating for a lease on 
the property. In case it does secure a lease, the 
operation of the mine from the Keeney’s Creek 
opening is contemplated. 

The mayor of West New York, N. J., has ar- 
ranged with the local dealers to make immediate 
delivery of one ton of coal or less to people who 
apply to the city authorities for relief, providing 
they are found to be without fuel. When an ap- 
plication is received a motorcycle cop is sent to 
investigate, and particular attention is given to 
families in which there are children or illness. 


A current press item tells of a colored convict 
at Leavenworth, Kans., who is making a small 
fortune working in the coal mine there, which is 
operated by convict labor. It seems that, under 
the rules, if a miner digs more than nine tons a 
week he is paid a fixed sum per ton for the surplus. 
The hero of this story has saved enough to buy a 
house and put some money in the bank besides. 


A report from central Pennsylvania states that 
work on the electrification of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between Altoona and Johnstown will be 
put under way before December Ist. It is said 
that this will mean the abandonment of a plan to 
tunnel the Allegheny Mountains for a distance of 
14 miles. The electric power for this section will 
be sufficient to carry the heaviest freight trains 
over the mountains. 


Accidents at coal mines killed 1,973 men in 
1921, as compared with 2,271 in 1920. While these 
figures indicate a reduction in accidents as com- 
pared with 1920, there was an increase in the 
number per thousand men employed. This may 
be largely atributed to the part-time operation 
which prevailed in the mining industry in 1921, 
since periods of idleness or intermittent work are 
generally followed by an increase in accidents. 


William W. Potter, State Fuel Administrator 
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for Michigan, has sent blanks to all coal deak 
in the State upon which they must make appli 
tion for a license. Under the fuel control | 
recently enacted in Michigan every dealer m 
have a license, which costs him $5. Mr. Pot 
has made public a list of county administrate 
most of whom served in a similar capacity un 
the Federal Fuel Administration during the Ww 


Final returns for 1921 from coke operators 
the United States have been summarized in 
press bulletin which shows that nearly 29,000, 
net tons of bituminous coal were consumed 
by-product coke ovens, from which was produ 
20,000,000 tons of coke and 1,800,000 tons of bre 
or screenings. In addition to these primary pr 
licts, approximately $60,000,000 worth of by-pr 
ucts (tar, ammonia, gas, light oil derivatives, e 
were obtained and sold. ‘2% 


The 15 naval officers representing the Fede 
Fuel Distributor in the various bituminous ¢ 
tricts into which the territory east of the } 
sissippi River was divided for administrative fp 
poses involved in the distribution of emerge 
fue! have been ordered to report in Washington 
November 4th for a conference with Mr. Spi 
The object of the conference is to check up 
conditions affecting the fuel distribution prob 
in the different districts and to acquaint the ne 
representatives with the latest developments in 
general situation, . » & 


It is reported that the Philadelphia & Reac 
Coal & Iron Co. will shortly begin work on 
largest drainage tunnel in the anthracite reg 
It will be three-quarters of a mile long and 
drain a number of collieries in the west enc 
Schuylkill County. It will pierce Sharp Moun 
in several ravines and will permit the mining 
coal above water level, even in some of the 0 
collieries. In others it will be necessary to 
water only 600 feet in order to have it flow 
of the tunnel. The opening of the tunnel is | 
sidered preparatory to some important deve 
ments in the vicinity of Tremont. ~ y 


yo 


" t 

Reports come to hand from various direct 
of 20, 30 and 40 per cent car supply being a 
able. In fact, in some cases no cars at all 
received day after day, and it is a good 3 
when a mine gets 50 per cent of its rating on 
days of that period. That seems an unfortu 
condition for the operators with contracts t 
and other obligations to meet, but might it ne 
fairly asked what might become of the mark 
there should be a 100 per cent car supply? } 
weakness prevailing under present circumsta 
what would be the range of prices were ther 
be two or three million tons more per week 
on the market? z ‘ 


M. Rea Gano, the newly elected president 0 
Gano, Moore Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia 
nounces that in addition to the New York ¢ 
the company will continue its branches _ 
folk, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. The 
folk office is located in the Board of Trad 
ing, the Rio de Janeiro office is at Rua 
Camara 20, and the Buenos Aires bran 
Sarmiento 643. In addition to President 
the other officers of the corporation are Ch 
C. Gano, vice-president and treasurer, and 
Costello, secretary. The manager of the 
pany’s New York office, located at 44 
street, is George C. Hahn. ‘ 


Plans for developing hydro-electric 










5, 


under way in northern New York. Paper ® 
facturers are the prime movers in the enter 
and one object is to provide current for | 


mills in that section now operated for the 
part by mechanical water power. There will, 
ever, be a large surplus available for sale to. 
- industries now using coal. The Power Cot 
tion of New York has been organized to car 
the work, which will involve ,the utilizati 
power from a number of streams and com: 
the largest undertaking of its kind in the 
with the exception of the Niagara Falls de 
ment. 
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CITY BIDS OPENED 


fem Compete for Contracts to Supply 
Coal to Public Buildings. 


‘ids for furnishing coal for various public build- 
5 in Manhattan, as opened by the Borough Presi- 
t on October 31, are reported by the American 
“ety Co. as follows: 

tem “A,” about 900 net tons buckwheat No. 1; 
10 tons buckwheat No. 2; 250 tons semi-bitumi- 
»s; 500 tons egg, stove, nut or broken. 





{UME ic Se boc cc tc ee ec e corms en $56,145 
iummmmetiel Co; Inc. ..................00: 54,900 
hea. gia ove, she cies sp oa. va ware oles 50,230 
{0 0) (CG eae gr 55,342 


tem “B,” about 2,000 net tons buckwheat No. 1: 
300 tons buckwheat No. 2; 500 tons semi-bitumi- 
's; 1,100 tons egg, stove, nut or broken. 

$108,700 
5 os lat 6 RES 119,730 
tem “C,” about 2,600 net tons buckwheat No. 1; 
00 tons buckwheat No. 2; 900 tons semi-bitumi- 
is; 1,400 tons egg, stove, nut or broken. 


Hoo hohyegh eh (Can C0) $193,752 
gmampetiel, Corporation ............... 187,166 
A 182,269 
Me cece 190,332 


tem “D,” about 600 net tons buckwheat No. 2; 
‘tons egg. 


2 (CC) rr $5,980 
ET ofo.e os ais cieve ec vc slavecneues 5,820 
Gil COS 8 i 5,876 


tem “E,” about 1,200 net tons buckwheat No. 2; 
tons egg. 
F. Shea ; 
CC 10,152 
tem “F,” about 2,500 net tons buckwheat No. 2; 
tons egg. 


J CORBIS) 4S $19,876 
hoe sc iisjevcccccsscavmeucs 20,750 
BS ee 19,414 
gimemmperiel Corporation ...............- 18.414 


Help! 


ike incompatibility, an empty coal bin may cause 
blight in matrimonial relations, may even furnish 
‘ause Or grounds for a divorce. At least such a 
clusion may be gathered from an action that 
urred in Massachusetts this week. A lady of 
nn has filed papers seeking a divorce at Salem, 
l named as one of her-husband’s faults his 
ure to provide coal. This development should 
nish the basis for some excellent arguments 
coal salesmen. 


tof. E. J. Babcock, Dean of the College of Engi- 
ring of ihe University of North Dakota, said in 
interview in the Twin Cities, that North Dakota 
a lignite coal area of 32,000 square miles—double 
coal area of Pennsylvania, and Government sur- 
s show from 5,000,000,000 to 7,000,000,000 tons 
lable. For heating purposes, lignite is nearly equal 
Pennsylvania bituminous, 1.6 to 1.7 tons of lignite 
ig the equivalent of the Pennsylvania coal. Should 
e be a need for fuel in Minnesota, the North Da- 
1 mines could increase their output by 300,000 tons 
short time. 


SS SAC EL ET RRR 


cox’s CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


freight bills, 
Rates every five cents advance. 
Weights given in tons and hundredweights. 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. 
hundredweight to one thousand 
amount at a glance. 
Gross or Net. 


Invoices, 
tons. 


bi Issued in three volumes: Ic to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; 1c to $8.00. 
COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 


The Gross Ton Book 


220 Pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,600. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.50. 


Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. a 
i t Railroad companies and large shippers 


rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. 
use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
a a A ie Lc a os ne a a a 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Prices Stiffen as Western Demand Draws Coal 
Away from Tidewater. 


The coal business of Hampton Roads shows a 
little improvement with a brisker demand and short- 
age of stocks at piers, prices have stiffened during 
the week. Pools 1 and 2 grade are now being quoted 
at $7.25 to $7.50 per gross ton, piers, while high 
volatile grade are about 50 cents less, 

With the exception of a few cargoes going to the 
West Indies, there is practically no export business. 
Coastwise shipments over a period of weeks have also 
dwindled very appreciably, and the bunker trade is 
almost at a standstill. Shippers say this is the first 
time that the inland requirements have interfered 
with coal movement to this port in a number of 
years. They also believe that prospects for increased 
business are brighter than they have been for some 
time. As shipping in general is steady and increas- 
ing, prediction of a heavier bunker and coastwise 
trade for the next month are now being made freely. 

Coal dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads 
in October were smallest since December of last year. 
The total of 1,011,806 tons is more than 150,000 tons 
below the September record and represents an extreme 
drop from the high mark of 1,756,479 tons in June. 
The Virginian Railway dumped more coal in October 
than in either August or September, but the Norfolk 
& Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio both showed 
declines, Western moyement on the two latter roads 
has been heavier during the past month than formerly, 
and a smaller proportion of their coal was shipped 
to tide. 

In detail, the month’s record shows that the Nor- 
folk & Western dumped 420,875 tons, as compared 
with 594,446 tons in September. The Virginian 
dumped 391,940 tons, as compared with 334,233 tons 
in September. The Chesapeake & Ohio dumped 
198,993 tons in October, as against 249,951 tons in 
September. Total dumpings represent only a slight 
drop from October, 1921, when only 1,058,860 tons 
were handled here. 

Local shippers are much interested over the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of New York steamship 
and coal men to investigate trimming charges at this 
port, with a view to securing a reduction in what are 
termed to be the excessive rates now in effect. On 
many occasions during the past two years, the ques- 
tion of lower trimming charges at the Hampton Roads 
coal piers has been agitated. It has been claimed 
that charges at Baltimore are very much lower than 
they are here. 


Coal Exports in September. 


Exports of anthracite coal during September 
amounted to 88,688 tons, compared with 285,468 
tons in same month of 1921. In the nine months 
this year 1,138,222 tons were exported, compared 
with 3,234,482 tons during the same period last 
year. 

Bituminous exports in September amounted to 
1,175,007 tons, compared with 1,211,610 tons in 
September last year. For the nine months this 
year- 6,266,733 tons were exported, against 
17,473,625 tons last year. 


Saward’s Annual, the standard book of coal trade 
statistics. Price $2.50. 



















coal bills, etc. One 
Tells 
Extensions 


Plain, practical accu- 


Stephen Girard Bldg. 
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TO RAISE STRIKE FUND 


Each Member of U. M. W. to Pay a Special 
Assessment of $4.00. 


A special assessment of $4 per member, to be paid 
in two installments of $2 a month, is announced by 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers. This 
will put $2,000,000 in the war chest of the union to 
help finance the next strike, 


While reluctant to discuss the possibility of 
another strike, Mr. Lewis said that the miners would 
not accept any wage reductions on April 1st, when the 
present agreement in the bituminous coal fields ex- 
pires. The union demands continuation of the present 
wage scale for another two years. 


Announcement also was made by Mr. Lewis that 
he had been re-elected president of the miners’ union 
for another two years by acclamation. He said that 
his only opponent in the nomination, George Mercer, 
Statistician of the Illinois miners’ union, had with- 
drawn his name from the ballot. Phillip Murray, 
of Pittsburgh, also is unopposed for vice-president. 


Plans have been completed, Mr, Lewis said, for a 
joint conference of bituminous operators and miners’ 
representatives at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
November 14th, to consider ways and means of nego- 
tiating future wage scales. He said that the actual 
wage negotiations under the provisions of the Cleve- 
land agreement will begin on January 8th. 

In a letter to the U. S. Coal Commission last 
Thursday, the United Mine Workers urged the com- 
plete unionization of all the coal mines as the most 
practical solution of.the problems which confront the 
bituminous industry. 


Spens in Chicago. 


Conrad E. Spens, Federal Fuel Administrator, met 
a group of 100 Illinois and Indiana coal operators in 
Chicago on Monday and Tuesday of this week, 

He conferred with the Illinois operators in a body 
and held a separate meeting with the Indiana opera- 
tors. The conferences lasted for two days, and while 
no definite action, by the operators was announced 
following the meeting, it was understood that Mr. 
Spens had requested that the mine owners advise him 
not later than Friday of this week as to what they 
considered a “reasonable price.” 

The meeting was held for the purpose of adjusting 
transportation matters, especially with reference to 
car supply, and to secre data looking toward the 
establishment of a fixed price in Indiana and Illinois. 

In speaking of the meeting held in Chicago, Mr. 
Spens said, “I asked the operators whether they would 
volunteer a reduction in the prices of prepared coal. 
Aside from citing the Garfield price fixed in 1918 
plus present increases in cost of production, I did not 
advance any specific figures.” 





It is reported that some of the anthracite operators 
of Schuylkill county, Pa., are planning to sell part 
of their land holdings because of the, action of the 
county authorities in placing a greatly increased valu- 
ation on such property for taxation purposes. One 
report says that the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
will auction off a tract of 574 acres near Pottsville 
on November 6th. 


SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Philadelphia 


Inquiries solicited 
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New York Notes 


The Alden Coal Mining Co. has added two 
new rooms to its suite of offices on the seventh 
floor of No. 1 Broadway. s 

The F. J. Kerner Coal Co. has moved from 
the seventh floor of No. 1 Broadway to a larger 
office on the sixth floor, overlooking Broadway. 

J. C. Brydon, president of the Quemahoning 
Creek Coal Co., Somerset, Pa. spent a day or 
two this week at the company’s New York office. 

George E. Dunn, who has been doing business at 
90 West street for several months past as the George 
E. Dunn Coal Co., has incorporated under that name. 

J. W. Galloway, president of the Maryland 
Coal Co., 25 Beaver street, has returned from a’ 
trip to Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities in 
the Middle West. 

A. E. Perpalo, of 235 Sandford avenue, Flush- 
ing, is planning to open a yard at that place. He 
announces that he intends to specialize in New 
River coal for domestic use. 

The Matlack Coal & Iron Co. was incorporated 
this week ‘with $50,000 capital stock. H. C. Matlack, 
long identified with the local trade, is head of the 
new enterprise, which has opened an office at 44 
Beaver street. 

Two coal barges belonging to Thomas J. 
Howard, of No. 1 Broadway, were blown ashore 
near the eastern end of the Cape Cod Canal during 
a gale last Sunday night. Coast guards rescued 
the captains. 

Frank & Co., of 120 Broadway, have been ap- 
pointed sales agents for the Northern Fuel Co. 
and the Atlantic Fuel Co. This gives them con- 
trol of a considerable tonnage of high grade 
Pennsylvania bituminous, in addition to the 
Southern coals they are handling. 

Counsel for the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., 
began action before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington last Monday to secure 
a rebate of certain demurrage payments and the 
cancellation of demurrage bills still outstanding 
against the exchange or its members. 

F. C. Koenig, formerly with the Alden Coal 
Mining Co., is now sales manager of the Clear 
Run Coal Co., a new concern with offices at 
90 West street, room 2111; telephone numbers, 
Rector 1250 and 1034. The Clear Run Coal Co. 
was organized by the interests that control the 
Huskin Mining Co., of .Windber, Pa. It 
will handle tonnage from the Huskin operations, 
besides carrying on a general wholesale business. 

October favored users of domestic coal by rolling up 
an average temperature of 57.6 degrees, according to 
the records of the New York Weather Bureau. This 
is exactly two degrees above normal. The month was 
sharply divided in a weather sense, the first half being 
much warmer than usual and the second half showing 
a marked variation the other way. A search of the 
official reports reveals that the mildest October on 
record was in 1900 (an anthracite strike year, when 
the average temperature for the month was 61 degrees, 
while the coldest October was in 1876, with an aver- 
age of 50 degrees. In 1902, the year of the last big 
anthracite strike, the average for October was 57 de- 
grees, or almost precisely the same as for the present 
year. 


Coal 





The introduction of soft coal for domestic 
purposes in new markets has fallen flat. Any 
stimulation to the industry anticipated from 
that source has been a delusion. When we 
consider that the necessary handling expenses 
are just as much for soft coal as for hard, that 
the dealer cannot sell this fuel on a closer mar- 
gin, it is seen that there is not much price in- 
ducement for making a change. Therefore, 
the natural inclination to make no change from 
use of customary fuel is a vital point. The 
test of severe weather is still to be observed, 
however, as a determining factor to prove 
whether we shall hear much or little of the 
substitution of bituminous for domestic pur- 
poses hereabouts this year. 
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DOESN’T LIKE NEW YORK 


West Virginia Official Describes Conditions 
as He Imagines Them. 


In attempting to maintain that West Virginia has 
the benefit of a strong State government, despite the 
well-known poverty of the successive administrations 
there installed, the State Treasury writes us that 
comparison with the City of New York would result 
to the advantage of West Virginia. 

“We believe,” he says, “that statistics will 
justify the statement that the City of 
New York is the worst governed and the 
rottenest city in the United States, and that 
it has more murders, robbers, holdups, boot- 
leggers, rum runners, graft, poverty, 
misery, wretchedness and lawlessness per 
capita than not only West Virginia but any 
other city or State in this country. I ven- 
ture the assertion that there is not another 
spot on earth as bad, considered from any 
human standpoint, as your notorious East 
Side where for three hundred and sixty-five 
days and nights of every year is one continu- 
ous spectacle of debauchery, lawlessness, 
starvation and woe, rivaling Dante’s descrip- 
tion of the Inferno. 

“Notwithstanding the horrible conditions 
which obtain in your own city, you with a 
trade journal attempt to criticise and injure 
the State and people whom you are supposed 
to benefit and serve. Some of your 
religious and charitable organizations with 
the stench of the slums and poverty stricken 
areas of your city in their nostrils that would 
nauseate the stomach of a pole cat, and the 
piteous, pleading wails of gaunt, starving 
and destitute women and children in their 
ears, take it upon themselves to appoint com- 
mittees to investigate conditions of destitu- 
tion in West Virginia. They send mission- 
aries to convert us and apparently overlook 
the fact that thousands of their own people 
are heathens and daily bow the knee to 
worship idols and graven images made by 
the hands of man.” 


Bradley Replies on Own Guards. 

This is typical of the hot air of the southern states- 
man, but it does not counteract the remarks made 
by President Bradley of the West Virginia Coal 
Association at Cleveland, wherein he told of his 
belief in the employment of mine guards, gunmen 
and other necessary aids to the protection of 
property which the State government denies to the 
coal operators of West Virginia. 

Another operator told at or about the same time 
of having 60 rifles in his office, with a reliable man 
assigned to handle each one in case of emergency. 

This tends to discountenance in a measure the 
State Treasurer’s assertion that there is not another 
State in the Union where the law is enforced more 
speedily or more rigidly than in West Virginia. He 
says, truly enough, that the natural topography of 


the State makes it an excellent hiding place for - 


lawless characters from other sections. That has 
always been true. More than a small proportion 
of the early settlers of the mountainous portions of 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky were fugitives 
from justice and did not soon lose their early 
characteristics. 

The interesting merchandising proposition is ad- 
vanced, “If we could sell all the coal hid away in 
our majestic mountains and underlying our valleys 
and plateaus at the prices charged in your city, we 
would have enough money to buy the entire State 
of New York at its present assessed value and have 
enough left to liquidate our national debt.” 

This is going some, surely, but until the car supply 
on the West Virginia railroads is on a more satis- 
factory basis it will take quite some time to move 
out all the tonnage “hid away in our majestic 
mountainseand underlying our valleys and plateaus.” 

In conclusion, he says our criticism that the State 
is too close-fisted in providing funds for the adminis- 
tration of its governmental affairs possibly has some 
foundation of fact, especially in view of the expendi- 
tures made by other States. 
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Bertha Planning to Double Output. : 


R. E. Garrett, J. E. Stewart, D. E. Thompsor 
E. F. Miller and Charles Bachman, comprising th 
mines committee of the Bertha Coal Co., Pitt; 
burgh, Pa., have just returned home from an e 
tensive survey of the company’s properties ; 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Kentuck 
Despite the many handicaps and the present 
shortage with which coal operators have had ¢ 
contend this year, the Bertha Coal Co. intere 
will show a production of 500,000 tons great 
than any previous year. The company is now a 
lining plans whereby production will be double 





in 1923. ¥ 
: y 
F. W. Niederlander, sales agent of the Lehigh Vz 


ley Coal Sales Co., at Cleveland, died at his home. 


that city on October 27th and was buried on eh 
He was 65 years of age and had represented the I 
high Valley interests in the Cleveland market for 
years or more. i 


|__SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS _ 





Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per wo 
This charge is for regular Journal style of type. When ¢ 
play is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each ins 





Credit is extended to subscribers only. , ' » 
FOR SALE a7 


ETAIL COAL YARD, MANHATTAI 
Centrally located, water delivery. Dai 
capacity seven hundred tons. Excellent 0 
portunity. Address, “East River”, care 
Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New Yo 
City. 9 





5 
WANTED a { 
HOLESALE coal salesman to take 


of established branch office in Roches! 
and cover Central New York territory f 
old and favorably known company. Salat 
expenses and liberal commission. Rep 
“Wholesale,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY 





PROMINENT New York wholes 


house wants the services of an e 
perienced field man, for Johnstown 
Altoona, one who knows coal ee 
the acquaintance of operators, prefe 
ably one who can control some tonna 
in the field. Only a high grade 
plicant considered. Write giving fr 
erence and character of experien 
Communications treated strictly cc 


fidential. Address Box “N1” care 


Saward’s Journal. \ 


CHARCOAL oe 


sa 
Powdered or Granulated—$2 per C1 
Excellent for wet or dry mashes for Pi 
Pigeons, Poultry or for Plants. Fine. 
gestant, disinfectant and soil sweeten 
Nothing better. Highly recommend 
by all farming authorities. For sale 
E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. — 















DEPENDABLE 
coal production or operations bought ot 
sold for ‘ ay 


mee 
; RESPONSIBLE ___.. 
‘principals or agents. ee A : 


E. F. HAYS, JR. 


Berger Building Pittsburgh, ‘Pa, 
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Showing typical installation of Craine Mul- C R A | N E 
tiple Wall Silos used for storage purposes. 
Storage Pockets 


yeaa from their labor saving and conveni- 

ence in handling coal, Craine Industrial 
Silos are further economical—providing greater 
storage capacity on less land. 


Our Engineering Department is always ready 
to co-operate in solving storage and handling 
problems. 


Write for our well illustrated book, “Modern 
Methods of Economical Storage.”’ 


CRAINE SILO COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 280 Norwich, N. Y. 
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CHESTNUT and PEA COAL 


Immediate Shipment 


Washery Production. : Producers Since 1915. 
PLYMOUTH RED ASH SCHUYLKILL PINK ASH 
Operations 


PLYMOUTH, PA., Central R. R. of N. J. and D. L. & W.; MINERSVILLE, PA., 
Philadelphia & Reading 


SPECIALTY—STEAM SIZES 


Nos. 1-2-3 and 4 Buckwheat, Birdseye and Boiler Run of Mine, Run of Bank and Culm 


CULLEN FUEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Sales Agents 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


17 BATTERY PLACE Telephone: Whitehall 1450-1451 NEW YORK 














Pittsburgh Notes 





B. H. Canon of the Port Pitt C. & C: Co., has 
gone on a hunting trip for a few days. 


J. C. McCaughan has been appointed manager of 
sales of the McKeesport Coal Sales Co. ~ - 


W. H. McClane of the McClane Mining Co. is 
hunting, the opening week of the seasson. 


The Relso Coal Co. has been organized by T. E. 
Herrell, W. M. Griest and Arch, Robertson. 


Elmer Dills, general manager of sales of the 
Youghiogheny C. & C. Co. has gone on a hunting 
trip. 

Frank Byrne of the Byrne Fuel Co. made a flying 
trip to the company’s operation in West Virginia 
Tuesday. 

J. T. M. Stoneroad, of the Carnegie Coal Co., left 
for a short trip to Hot Springs, Va. He is expected 
back next week. 

J. R. Byrne of the Byrne Fuel Co. made a trip over 
the Connellsville coke regions this week, inspecting 
independent coke plants. 

T. W. Guthrie, president of the Hillman C. & C. 
Co., has just returned from a vacation in Mexico. 
He was gone for a month. 

The L. & W. Coal Co. is seeking a charter to mine 
and sell coal. The incorporators are Louis Levine, 
Thomas Williams and Herman Levine. 

C. W. Cartwright, formerly of the sales department 
of the Peabody Fuel Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the Penn-Empire Coal So; 

J. M. Armstrong of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., who 
has been ill for several weeks is reported consider- 
ably improved and he may be back at his office 
next week. 

Five hundred cars of rejected coal at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. this week were sold at $2, f. o. b. Ashtabula. 
The coal which came from Pennsylvania, had a 
freight charge of $1.66. 

George S. Connell, Connellsville, independent 
mine operator, had as his guest his mother, Mrs. 
Mary R. Connell of Washington, D. C., last week. 
Mrs. Connell returned to the national capital early 
this week. . 

The Board of County Commissioners of Green 
county, have given out some official figures on coal 
Jand in the county. The value of the underlying coal 
is placed at $44,916,941. There are 321,788.57 acres 
of coal land in the county. 

The American-Slovak C. & C. Co. will be sold 
by the receivers at public sale at the Court House at 
Sutton, Braxton county, W. Va., November 4th at 
2 o'clock. The salable property includes some valu- 
able coal land, surface lands, complete operating mine 
and equipment. 

Reports by the United States Geological Survey 
showing that the labor element is still a factor limit- 
ing mine working time in the Connellsville, West- 
moreland and Somerset fields is generally discounted 
here. Most of the operators report there is a sur- 
plus of men, especially in the Fayette region, where 
the only deterrent factor in production is the car 
shortage. 

There is some discussion. among operators in Pitts- 
burgh of the advisability of following the lead of the 
West Virginia coal operators and establishing a coal 
information bureau for all operators in the State at 
the national capital. The West Virginia Association, it 
is understood here, will furnish its members with 
personal and direct service on the coal commission 
activities and the work of the Federal fuel distributor. 

J. V. Thompson, the Uniontown coal man, and in- 
terests have acquired 80 per cent of the stock in the 
Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. Co. and the new majority 
will extend the line from Brave, Pa. to Wheeling. 
The road when completed will connect Morgantown 
and Wheeling by rail. The road had been built from 
Morgantown to Blackville, Pa., and placed in opera- 
tion. It went into bankruptcy and later $500,000 was 
raised and the road extended to Brave. When the 
new portion of the road is completed, it will open 
vast coal fields in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
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| - Boston Notes | 


Robert Grant, president of the New England 
Cc. & C. Co., and Edward G, Blaisdell, New England 
representative of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Cees 
Co., left last Sunday for a 10-days’ vacation in 
Bermuda. 

Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager for H. 
N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., paid a short visit to Phila- 
delphia last week. Under a prescribed diet, Mr. Cud- 
worth is looking a great deal more like his old self 
and he may now safely indulge his predilection for 
prunes. 

William H. Day, Jr., secretary of the Lynn Cham- 
ber of Commerce and fuel administrator for Lynn, 
stated this week that anthracite was so scarce in the 
city that only emergency cases were receiving atten- 
tion, So many persons were standing in line each 
day to place orders for coal, he said, that it would 
soon be necessary to use traffic officers to handle the 
situation. 

Fuel Administrator Charles M. Floyd, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., has called the attention of the Pennsyl- 
vania fuel administration to alleged profiteering by 
mine operators, who are charging coal dealers in New 
Hampshire $13.50 a ton for anthracite. This mine 
price has brought about a price of $20 a ton to con- 
sumers. The New Hampshire situation is said to be 
worse now than earlier in the fall, due to the car 
shortage. 

The Boston Herald calls Mayor Curley’s coke plan 
for providing cheap fuel to the people a “fizzle,” stat- 
ing that the city’s price of one cent a pound for the 
coke, or $20 a ton, is $5.50 above the rate at which 
the mayor and his advisers estimated the coke could 
be sold and $5 above the price quoted by local dealers. 
Red tape is blamed for the extra cost. Purchasers 
are required to do their own trucking or carry their 
bags of coke from one of the six fuel stations. The 
coke is being sold in 15, 18 and 30 pound bags. 

James J. Phelan, emergency fuel administrator for 
Massachusetts, who has returned from a visit to con- 
sult with Fuel Administrator Woodin of New York, 
has informed the city and town fuel distributors that 
they should assume. the responsibility of naming 
maximum prices that they consider reasonable and 
fair to charge for anthracite, soft coal and wood. He 
also asked the local distributors to ascertain whether 
any of their local dealers are being asked to pay 
more than $9.25 a ton, f. o. b. at the mines for anthra- 
cite. He said that a large percentage of the anthra- 
cite produced should have a range in cost of $1.25 a 
ton to Massachusetts dealers at the mine. 





Atwill-Makemson Makes New Coke 
Connection. 


The Atwill-Makemson Coke & Coal Co. Mc- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, has been appointed 
sales representative for the Stoss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co.’s Solvay foundry coke. The Sloss- 
Sheffield concern operates a large steel mill at 
Birmingham, Ala., and their daily production of 
coke runs ‘high, This concern was formerly repre- 
sented in Chicago by David Evans & Co. 

The Atwill-Makemson Coke & Coal Co. was 
organized in 1912 and has continually specialized 
on the sale of coke of all grades and for all pur- 
poses, handling coal only as an accommodation 
to its customers. From the long experience of 
this concern in specializing in the sale of coke 
the Sloss-Sheffield company has deemed it advis- 
able to place the sale of their coke production 
in the hands of the Chicago coke experts. Their 
territory will be practically unlimited, with the 
one exception of St. Louis, where the Sloss- 
Sheffield Co. will maintain a previous sales con- 
nection. , 

The Atwill-Makemson Coke & Coal Co. is sell- 
ing domestic and manufacturing coke from Kop- 
pers and Solvay ovens, securing their tonnage 
from a total of 38 coke plants. 





Alvin Cranmer is preparing to engage in the retail 
coal business at Ocean Grove, N. J. He has a 600- 
ton storage plant under construction. 


| Buffalo Notes a 

































































November ¢ 


Edward Maguire, of the Queen City Coal 
Co., will be married on November 11th to 
Bowman, of Buffalo. ‘3 | 

Some soft coal is mow loading at Ohio por 
Buffalo, but none has come in lately, as th 
ply has been so short that it could not b 
lakes. i 7 

C. L. Couch, who spends most of his tim 
after the hard-coal trade of the county, ur 
ple to buy anthracite substitutes liberal 
will be needed. As a rule the consume 
for they think the price of coke, especially, 

The fuel authorities are easy on the use 
gas in furnaces. It is given out that o1 
an exatnination of the case will be made an 
granted if it seems proper. This looks as 
was expected to be plentier than it has be 


The local by-product coke plants are now r 
at a good rate, though they are not at full ca 
yet. The Donner-Union company blew in an 
tional lot of ovens this week. Some of the 
selling considerable coke to families, through jo 

The Maher Collieries Co., of Cleveland, with 
or nine mines behind it, has engaged an office 
14th floor of the Marine Trust Building, but h 
opened it yet. L. A. Gilson, general sales ma 
of the company, was here last week and mad 
arrangements. © 

B. T. Haines, president of the Grove Hill Coa 
at Peckville, Pa., was in the city this week. 
are paying some high freights on water ¢ 
side ports, some running as high as $1.50. 
net look now as if all the small ports woul 
hard coal by lake this fall. ¥ 

Jobbers who sell independent anthracite f 
or so at the mines are obliged to stand a consi 
amount of abuse from their customers. One 
reports that he received a card this week, ask 
what he did with his $4 steal. The fact is 
bers are asking only 25 to 50 cents over 
prices. 

A report from the Morris Run mines in the 
burg district, south of Elmira, says that the 
active and turning out a matter of 25 cars a 
This coal is not much heard of in late years. 
production is limited and the coal is mostly so 
the Boston & Albany Railroad. A few smaller 
ations in that district are also running. 
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Johnstown Notes. 


Harty Schrader, of the Wynkoop Coal Minin 
is spending the week in Philadelphia. 

J. E. Graham, controller of Cosgrove & Con 
is spending the week at the firm’s New York 

Irving L. Camp, president of the Produce 
& Coke Co., has returned from a busim 
Cleveland. : 

F. J. Gormley, president and general 
the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., has return 
three weeks’ visit in New York. mJ 

Cosgrove & Company, with headquarters 
Swank Building, Johnstown, announce the 
their Minneapolis office from the Plymou 
to No. 903 Security Building. a 


With the opening of the hunting season 
sylvania, November lst, fully 50 per 
tenants of the coal offices decided to forget 
and car shortage for the balance of the 
hied to the woods. Most of the hunters hay 
Huntingdon, Center and Fulton counties, though 
will be considerable hunting in Bedford and q 
counties before the season closes. In the local 
today it was indicated that a number of men 
the New York and Philadelphia coal offices wil 
in Johnstown during the month and enjoy sh ort 
ing trips. . 


t 





The Colonial Collieries Co. is about to begit 
new development work at its Natalie colliery 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., which will result in a subs 
increase in output. a Cl) 
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Coal Pockets 


of Practical 






and Economical 
Design Erected 
Under My Personal 
Supervision 

Pant of Win J. Fog Gal Co, 


Also Expert Repairing of coal plants. 


For 26 years engaged in designing and building 
coal pockets of wooden construction. 


_Now prepared to undertake new construction or 
repair work of any kind. 


Write for Estimate. 


HARALD V. GORMSEN 


2555 Third Avenue New York 
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The Machinery 


For Your Coal Pocket 


You will profit by letting us advise with you—out 
of the 30 years of our practical experience. We 
can help make your layout most efficient—and your 
mechanical equipment likewise. 

We can give you the best of both service and prices 
—on Elevators, Chutes, Gates, Screens, etc. 


Our advice costs you nothing. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
145th St. and Rider Ave. New York City 


Representatives throughout the World 











COMMERCIAL COAL CO., Inc. 
— BUNKERS — 


Supplied at all U. 


Depots at 
Azores Islands—Gibraltar 


S. Atlantic Ports 


Export Cargoes Supplied 


Standard Pocahontas and New River Coals 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


London Agents 
Moxey, Savon & Co., Ltd. 


Christiania Agents 
Robt. Nilson & Nyquist 





FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 























| Fairmont Notes | 


E. N. Eddy,.of the E. L. & W. Coal Co., has 
returned from Philadelphia. 

H. W. Crawford, of the McVicker C. & C. Co., 
Cleveland, was a recent Fairmont visitor. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice-president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., Fairmont, was in Somerset, Pa., 
a few days ago. 

Daniel Howard, president of the Fairmont Big 
Vein Coal Co., has returned from a week's trip 
to Chicago. 

E. F. Hartley, of the Fairmont & Cleveland 
Coal Co., has won the 1922 golf championship 
honors of the Fairmont Country Club. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady- 
Warner Coal Corporation, is back from a trip to 
Cleveland. 

George C. Grolock, eastern manager, Hutchin- 
son Coal Co., was here from Philadelphia a few 
days ago. 

C. E. Hutchinson and C. H. Jenkins, vice-presi- 
dents of the Hutchinson Coal Co., were in New 
York City last week. 

C. H. Tarleton, general manager of the West 
Virginia Division, Consolidation Coal Co., was 
a recent New York visitor. 

3rooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the president, 
Consolidation Coal Co., has been on a trip to 
New York City and also to the Kentucky opera- 
tions. 


Word has been received here that R. M. Lambie, ; 


chief of the West Virginia Department of Mines, 
was operated upon in the Charleston General 
Hospital last Wednesday and may be confined 
there several weeks. 

Three hundred miners indulged in an unauthor- 
szed strike at several of the Davis-Gilbert mines 
along Scott’s Run last week. The United Mine 
Workers have revoked the charter of one local. 
The miners, however, returned to work last Satur- 
day. 

J. M. Orr, of Clarksburg, has signed up the 
Miller mine with the United Mine Workers. isi 
W. Sipe leased this mine, and when the union 
miners would not sign it brought suit for $50,000 
damages against them. The probabilities are that 
the damage suit will be dropped. 

Eighteen additional coal mines are to be opened 
in territory adjacent to the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., during the coming year. Eight of these 
will be on the Astor branch; three on the West 
Virginia Short line; three on the Grafton & Beling- 
ton branch, and the others scattered about the 
division at other points. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, at- 
tended a meeting of the executive committee of 
the West Virginia Coal Association in Hunting- 
ton, Car supply matters were discussed at con- 
siderable length. The consensus of opinion was 
that other slow freight was being given the prefer- 
ence of movement over coal. 

According to letters received from the office of 
W. M. Potter, Lansing, Mich., the fuel distributor 
of the State of Michigan, no commission will be 
allowed on coal shipments out of Northern West 
Virginia for Michigan during September. He 
claims a recent act of the Legislature will not 
permit the payment of commission to coal brokers. 
Most of the coal secured here by the State of 
Michigan was directly through coal operators, it 
is said. 

W. D. Evans, Consolidation Coal Co.; ALC, 
Beeson, Four State Coal Co., and George S. Brac- 
kett, secretary of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, recently conferred 
with B. & O, officials in Baltimore. When refer- 
ence was made to the No. 8 fields being given a 
preference in lake coal movement, it is understood 
that the railroad officials intimated. very plainly 
that the short haul from the No. 8 field would 
automatically-give them preference.--~-= 
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WELSH COAL EXPORTS 


Business This Year Has Nearly Regained Its 
Pre-War Volume. 


CarpirF, Wales, Oct. 24.—It is obvious from the 
recently published Government figures that the 
British coal export trade is rapidly returning to a 
renewed state of prosperity, and it is very likely 
that within a few months the pre-war record ex- 
porting year of 1913 will be surpassed. 

The exports of Welsh coal in September reached 
the highest figures recorded since pre-war days, the 
aggregate being 2,508,510 tons, which is equivalent 
to an annual rate of 30,000,000 tons. 

While 1913 was the record year as a whole, the 
largest monthly shipments yet recorded were in July, 
1914, immediately prior to the outbreak of war, when 
2,613,743 tons were shipped, and it is significant to 
note that the September total exports are only 
105,233 tons below that record figure. 

In September of 1921, 1,867,655 tons were shipped 
from Weish ports as cargo, so that that figure has 
been considerably exceeded this year. 

The following table shows the principal exports 


to the main directions of export for the nine months © 


ended September, with a comparison to the exports 
of the same period of 1921: 


From Bristol Channel Ports: 


Nine Months Nine Months 


1921 1922 

Russia © sheep eee 36,445 181,269 
Germany Secon eee 1,324 147,599 
Holland Wee. eee eee: 124,473 527,923 
Belgium .... yoo 32,280 150,159 
Francé ace ai eeeen ae 1,800,340 4,851,051 
Algerian, jsa.tyar ene 141,066 528,348 
Portugal Pancoa tate 261,355 555,561 
S paiit: ature eee ene 464,552 862,056 
Canary “istands) sree eae 75,031 390,237 
Ttaly chen a. freee 1,243,578 2,671,881 
Greece *\0i a cake eves on 153,600 252,084 
Turkey ta ees: 86,091 188,789 
OMENeL bes aS So stbes” “oatiagad 1,194,097 
Brazil’ “gieeeeet ene 91,643 686,147 
Uruguay We. sce a -eee 122,734 325,061 
Angertinaw .. cea: tbe 420,924 1,175,891 
Gibralthr eee eee 170,239 394,427 
Egypt ineeeereer tre 375,692 982,728 
Tinclia:-igepet eee 189,312 783,238 
Ceylon. Wage e tase 68,128 168,783 
Cariada sano. eae eee 993 151,927 

Total Bo. Sache see 5,859,800 17,169,256 


Current Rate of Shipments. 


The feature of the Welsh export returns at present 
is the continued decline of shipments to the U. S. A. 
Only a very few orders remain on hand awaiting 
execution, and the heavy fall-off in U. S. business 
recently served to lower the market, but within the 
past few weeks some quiet buying has been setting 
in and collieries have become well booked up. 

It will be readily understood that, with the with- 
drawal of U. S. business, exports would necessarily 
show a heavy decline, for recently the U. S. has 
occupied the premier position in export returns. 
Welsh exporters are congratulating themselves, how- 
ever, on the fact that with the decline of the U. S. 
demand, a steady improvement has set in in the 
normal directions of export. 

The summarized direction of export for the past 
two weeks was as follows: ; 


Week Ending Week Ending 
Oct. 13, 1922 Oct. 20, 1922 


France: yo.ccane hoe ees 175,272 120,499 
Ttaly 2.2.24. oe \oaiee aes 94,122 74,759 
S>- America =. ...0.a dees 86,150 38,577 
Spain etic eet geen 18,667 22,426 
Pottugal © Agviece eee 155122 26,641 
Greete® ich ae ae ere aes 701 
British Coal Depots ..:..- 33,094 36,799 » 
U.. Sr Ar eee eee 21,993 20,637 
Caniadat © 2% «nue kcapt een 6,301 6,800 
Other "Directions “nse es ss 83,121 “..s °46,894~ 

Total 394,733 


oils fo Beye lor ash She AbPeist ae 


.Co., Boston, Mass., was a visitor to the h 





































































F. S. Sager, vice-president of the 
& Ice Co., Norfolk, Va., was a city vi 


Robert Gilmore, resident manager o: 


this week. 


J. D. Bacchus, a well known retai 
town, Md., was calling on the local tra 
past few days. ie ee 

Another Boston visitor was C. H 


manager of the anthracite sales depar 
Hartwell & Son. Paes eee : 


l= 


Reading Terminal last week. |. ape 


Whitney Warner, of W. H. Warner 
land, Ohio, made a short stop here | 
convected with his company. mrt 

Geo. Sprague, president of Sprague, B 
& Newhall, Lynn, Mass., was another 
came around to look up shipments to 

George C. Grolock,: manager of the 
Coal Co., spent several days of the past 
visit to the mines of the company in WwW 

C. W. Downs, secretary and treasurer 
nellsville High Grade Coal Co., Conne 
was calling on his friends in the loca’ 
trade recently. Poem i 

David Wilson, assistant secretary of 
C. & I. Co., who -has been ill with ¢ 
the lungs at his New Centreville farm 
to be greatly improved. had 

Wm. Roche, Jr. of Halifax, Nova Sc 
the city last week impressing upon the 
it gets cold early up there and lots of « 
there being far from a full supply at 1 

The Cortright Coal Co., Pennsyl 
have recently gotten cut a little folder 
and concise directions whereby bitum 
be used with extreme satisfaction f 
poses. They were prompted to do this by 
ing number of inquiries from retail 
lately for bituminous coal for domestic 

The Geo. B. Newton Co. suffered 
loss at their Ninth, Berks and Norri 
the top of the outside trestle being ent 
Fortunately the other trestle in the yard, 
the length of the block, was but little | 
business is going on as usual. This - 
bination of the former Black Diamo 
Geo. W. Edmonds & Co. yards. = 


5 
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People Won't Take Substitute 
Hartrorp, Conn., Nov. 2-—Apathy 
many Hartford people in buying hi 
stitutes, trusting to luck that they 
to obtain anthracite when their 


for Hartford. 
“Although both the state fuel 
myself have for some time bee 
holders to consider seriously the 
substitutes, reports coming to. 
dealers. indicate that our advice in 
fallen on barren ground,” Mr. Camp 
“The tendency of the public to re 
any substitutes, apparently with the 
the situation is not particularly serio 
for difficulty later on when snow beg 
and there will be a scurry of coal de 
kind of coal.” 
Soft coal is regarded as almo 
many householders, most of whom 
bought a small quantity to experime 
attitude seems to be, according to 
to want popular sizes of hard coal | 
thereby making a difficult problem 
administrator to solve unless the public w 
to the situation. nf ; 
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Keystone Coal & Coke Co. 


Inland Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 
Acme Gas Coal Co. 
Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


albot Coal Corporation 
SHIPPERS 


BITUMINOUS 


STEAM — GAS — SMITHING 
149 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone Cortlandt 8161 







Westmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. 
Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. 








General Offices: Huff Building, Greensburg, Pa. 
838 Widener Bldg., Kunkel Bldg., Colonial Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pat 

Continental Bldzg., Park Building, i 

Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 





ee 
Johnstown Coal & Coke Company STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS | 







From 
SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 


Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FAIRMONT FIELDS 


C. P. BRODHEAD COAL COMPANY 


SHIPPERS OF HIGH GRADE ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 
29 BROADWAY Whitehall 1124-1125 NEW YORK 
















H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO., Ine., 213.215 sout Broad Sues, Pil 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANTHRACITE: ECONOMY DOMESTIC BITUMINOUS: 
BRE oie ASH SHAMOKIN, P. R. R. KEATIN B VEIN COAL 
APLEDALE—INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH JOHNSTOWN SMOKELESS 
cig tds 2 ANTHRACITE—RED ASH JUNIATA, BROAD TOP SMOKELESS 
DSON—HARD WHITE ASH SUTH ERLAND, PRESTON CO., W. 


S CAMBRIDGE. He ASH MIDDLE CREEK, LOW SULPHUR GAS COAL 
CRESMONT—FREE BURNING WEST VIRGINIA” GAs COAL 
THOURON—FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS C 
a Steam Sizes 342 Madison Ave., New ork" neice Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 















H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D, Lambert, Auditor 
60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
Pennsylvania Office eneral Sales Canada Office: 


St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bldg. i "Baffalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


GAULEY COAL MINING CO. Inc. 
Offer GEORGES CREEK and GAS COAL 


ready for immediate delivery—in any quantity at tidewater and in loaded boats. 


Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 


the accelerator 


ADVERTISE! 











President 


25 Church Street oh ae ie Sane enn New York 
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Chicago’s New By-Product Plant 


Consists of Two Batteries of 50 Koppers Ovens Each, With a Daily Capacity of 
1,350 Tons .of Coke and 14 Million Feet of Gas. 





The new By-Products Coke Corporation plant 
at Chicago, illustrated on this page, was built to 
meet the increasing gas demands upon the Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co. Under the terms of 
the contract, the Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh, 
agreed to build and finance the plant and the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. agreed to take the 
entire output of both coke and gas. 

In building this plant, the Koppers Company 
has introduced many new features in the making 
of coke and gas, and has completed the “last 
word” in plants of this character not only in 
America but all over the world. The equipment 
and materials used in its construction were of the 
quality type only, no expense being spared to have 
the best and most efficient throughout the work- 
ings. 

This fact is evident not only in the machinery, 
but in the construction materials as well. There 
is a marked cleanliness about the entire plant, 
seldom seen where coal and coke are handled. 
The interior of all the buildings,—floors and walls 
are of tile. Pressed brick of the quality used in 


coking qualities of various coals, as well as test- 
ing the latest ideas in oven design and equipment. 

These ovens differ from the old type in that the 
gas burns on the entire wall simultaneously, and 
reverses over the top of the oven burning down 
the opposite side. In the old type oven the gas 
burns up one-half of the wall and down the other 
half of the wall, The new type has developed a 
more uniform distribution of heat and consequent- 
ly a more uniform production of coke. 

The water gas plant consists of nine 11% feet 
water gas sets and is today the most modern and 
complete plant of its kind ever constructed. 
Waste heat boilers furnish practically all of the 
steam required for the operation of the water gas 
plant, and the handling of coke and ash has been 
minimized by new conveying facilities. 

One of the features of the new coke plant which 
has resulted in a phenomenal increase in the pro- 
duction of gas per unit of coal, is the introduction 
of steam into the hot coke bed. The steam is 
charged into the coke during the coking period at 
the bottom of the oven. As the, steam ascends 





PLant or By-Propucts CoKE CorporATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


building residences was used for the outer wall 
construction. 

Although the plant has been in operation now 
for almost a year, the finishing touches are just 
being applied. A concrete road around the 
grounds and a half mile to the nearest connecting 
street is now under construction. } 

The contract with the Koppers Co. has made 
it possible for the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
to meet their increasing gas demands immediately, 
assured them of an adequate supply of coke, and 
made it possible for the gas company to eventually 
acquire a modern by-products coke plant and a 
water gas plant so laid out to permit additions 
and extensions which will ultimately make it the 
largest and most efficient gas plant in the world. 


Details of the Plant. 


The by-products coke plant consists of two bat- 
teries of 50 ovens each. These ovens are of the 
combination, triangular type, taking 13% net tons 
of coal per charge. These can be operated either 
as straight coke ovens, or, by the addition of a 
producer gas plant, as gas ovens heated with pro- 
ducer gas, thus releasing the entire yield of coal 
gas. Throughout the entire installation provi- 
sions have been made which will give the plant a 
possible capacity of 150,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day. ; 

In addition to the two batteries of 50 ovens 
each, there is one battery of five special-design 
ovens. This battery is used for experimental 
purposes and is in daily operation, testing the 


and becomes decomposed it tends to ‘step down 
the temperature at the bottom of the oven where 
the heat is naturally most intense, and to dis- 
tribute the heat to the upper part of the oven. 
By accurate tests, with and without the use of the 


steam feature, it has. been determined that from \ 


12 to 20 per cent greater gas yield is developed 
through the use of steam. 


Can Store 400,000 Tons of Coal. 


Coal storage provides for the storing of 400,000 
net tons on the grounds occupied by the plant. 
The coal is handled in and out of storage by a 
locomotive crane with clam-shell buckets. The 
coal used in the plant when available is Eastern 
Kentucky, which is considered the best by-prod- 
uct coking coal in the country. 

Coal is received in track hoppers and conveyed 
to breaker house by a belt conveyor system. In 
the breaker house the coal is broken up into 1%4- 
inch lumps and then passed through hammer-mill 
crushers to be pulverized. Coal-mixing plant is 
also operated in connection with the breaker 


house, should the mixing of grades be desirable. ° 


The ovens receive their charge from an electric 
lorry car run on tracks over the top of the battery. 
Automatic scales record each charge of coal as it 
is dropped into the lorry car from the overhead 
bins. e 

After the coal is coked an electric locomotive 
brings the pusher to the oven. The doors are re- 


moved and the charge pushed out into the quench-.- 


ing car on the opposite side of the battery. The 
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. i 
quenching car, also propelled by an electric loc 
motive, carries the red hot coke to the quenchi 
station where it is sprayed with water. The ; 
then delivers the coke to the wharf from where 
is released on to a conveyor belt. The convey 
carries the coke to the screening station wh 
it is prepared in the sizes desired and delive 
to cars on track for shipment or put in ; 

Adjacent to the plant the gas company 
10,000,000 cubic feet gas holder, the large 
constructed. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 2,000 net t 
of coal, and will produce each day 14,000,000 ey 
feet of gas, 1,350 net tons of coke, 24,000 gall 
of tar and 55,000 pounds of ammonium sulph; 

.in addition to smaller quantities of other | 
products. . -— 

Throughout the workings provisions have bi 
made to extend the plant to a capacity of 1: 
000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. Up to the pr 
ent time, as high as 42,000,000 cubic feet of ; 
have been produced in one day, taking the ec 
bined coal gas and water gas plant output, — 

Illinois coals, however, are not being coked 
general commercial use, not because the coke pr 
is not of a high quality, but because the by-pr 
taken from Illinois coal during coking period ar 
as high in value or percentage as the by-prodi 
secured from such coals as Eastern Kentucky 
Pennsylvania. For this reason it is more profit 
for plants manufacturing coke to use the FE 
coals, otherwise Illinois coke is just as desira 
any other. 4 

y 










Erie Plans New Trackage. — ‘ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
thorized the Erie Railroad to construct 20 m 
of additional trackage in New York State 
Pennsylvania, to facilitate the handling of 
anthracite traffic. From a connection with 
main line at Sparrowbush, N. Y., the new 
struction will extend to a point on the same 1 
line near Lackawaxen, Pa. . 

It will follow the north shore of the Dela 
River, crossing the stream near its west 
terminus to unite with the present main» 
which lies on the south bank of the rive 
most of the distance. The present line east 
Port Jervis has three and four main tracks. 
Jervis is 2.4 miles east of Sparrowbush an 
tween those points the Erie has large yards. 

At Lackawaxen the main line is joined ] 
Wyoming division, which extends thence we 
into the Scranton anthracite fields. The 
line west of Lackawaxen is double-tracked. — 
are only two main tracks on the south side 
river between Sparrowbush and Lackawa 
whereas on either side of this stretch there 
three or more such tracks. — 

The eastbound track between Lackawaxea 
Sparrowbush is especially liable to congestiot 
account of the movement of hard coal east¥ 
from the Wyoming division. The proposi 
is designed to relieve the congestion on the 
ent fracks by providing the equivalent 0! 
and fourth main line tracks between those pe 

























In the old-time farce of “Box and Cox” 
landlady rented the same room to a night pr 
and a day laborer. But when the first 
was transferred to the day edition the 
began. So in coal now. When there wa: 
of coal in stock all retail yard equipmé 
functioning 100 per cent, but when fuel 
only in driblets the number of idle men am 
noted, even in good-sized towns, is appa 
. Why the public does not realize that so 
stitutes are necessary, as life-saving belts a 
ried on boats, seems strange. No one wa 
“use life preservers, but if the time doe 
when they are necessary, it is comfort 
know they are in a handy place. Coke, wit 
present high price, does rather dampen the 
thusiasm of any coal man who wants 
some, and his customers’ exclamations whe 
is quoted do not spell harmony. __ 
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W. H. DRUCKEMILLER ‘Shipper of “VERIBEST” 


‘31 N. 4th Street SUNBURY, Pa. Established 1890 
Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous—Cannel— Coke 
















O’REILLY-VETTERLEIN Co. 






Shippers 
on gall COAL BITUMINOUS 
eightman Blidg. COKE Philadelphia 












JOHNSON & CO., Inc.tirumnous COAL 
90 West St., New York Bell Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 














PARDEE BROTHERS & CO.,Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


‘Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 


YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, Ince. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. - a 
. S. H. Murdoc 
Daily Capacity 2,000 tons Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 
























Philadelphia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Buffalo 
Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICE BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Anthracite MINERS Bituminous 
mporTNEWS CORY MANN GEORGE Sta 
CORPORATION 

EXPORT BUNKERS COA L ALL RAIL 
MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE 26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





W YORK—111 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH—Frick Annex 
PH —St Bldg. 


GAS COAL—STEAM COAL 
RES ODUCT. COKING COAL 
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SOME ANCIENT COAL LORE 


Domestic Sizes Sold at $4.00 in Philadelphia 
—Coal $8.40 a Ton in 1820. 


In Norristown, Pa. a suburb of Philadelphia, is 
published the Daily Herald, established in 1799, and 
incidentally one of only a dozen or so newspapers 
in the United States that have been published 
continuously for over 100 years. Ina recent issue 
mention was made of the fact that 75 years ago, 
in 1837, a local retail coal man advertised coal for 
sale at the following prices: 

“Lump, broken, screened, and stove, $4.00 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds. City nut at $3.75; lime- 
burner’s nut at $2.75.” 

It is interesting to speculate whether the lump, 
broken and stove sizes in any way approximated 
the similarly named sizes in use to-day. Also the 
imagination is called upon to wonder what was 
“city” nut and “lime-burner’s” nut, and just what 
was the distinction in size between the two. It 
is also interesting to note the quotation on the 
gross ton of 2,240 pounds, which proves its his- 
torical foundation, and whereas this is still the 
legal weight of a ton of anthracite in the State 
of Pennsylvania and is so sold by all producing 
companies, practically all other states market the 
coal by the net ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Without a doubt the coal referred to above was 
transported via the Schuylkill canal, as it was not 
until 1835 that a railroad entered Norristown and 
only then between that point and the City of 
Philadelphia, 17 miles southward. In speaking of 
the carriage of coal to the Philadelphia district 
it is interesting to recall a historical record which 
states that in 1825 there were transported 5,378 
tons of anthracite to that city. 


Anthracite Used Commercially Early. 


This was Schuylkill district coal and marks the 
year when it first became of commercial import- 
ance in the city, although a shipment of Lehigh 
coal, produced by the “Old Company” was made 
in 1820. That date is often referred.to as the 
beginning of the industry, although mining had 
actually started two years prior to ,this time. 

The coal which arrived in 1820 was priced at. 
$8.40 and record states that “the 365 tons shipped 
completely stocked the market.” Later, in 1824, 
due to the improvement in canal transportation, 
the price of coal was gotten down to $7.00 a ton, 
and, from about this time on, Schuylkill coal grad- 
ually began to displace Lehigh in this district. 

A further reference to the Herald quoted above 
produces another odd fuel item of just a century 
ago, wherein the owner of the paper advertised as 
follows: 

“Wanted: Hickory and oak wood will be taken 
in payment of debts due the editor.” 

Despite the somewhat present shortage of 
anthracite it is not likely the present owner of 
the ancient journal will advertise to swap the 
services of his paper for coal. The paper is now 
published by Ralph Beaver Strassburger, some 
time since prominent in the diplomatic service of 
the country, and son-in-law of the late*U. S. Sena- 
tor Bourne. Mr. Strassburger appreciating the 
value of the historical foundation of. the paper, 
and with a just pride in the town of his birth, has 
rejuvenated the Herald into a sheet of truly big 
city type, which is earning him the gratitude of 
the community it serves. 





It is generally believed that the time between 
now and early spring is too short to permit a 
wage adjustment that will, in itself, assure peace 
on and after April 1st. The fact that the Fact 
Finding Commission is at work, however, may 
serve to secure a respite for a few weeks or 
months and avoid the unfortunate contingency o 
another break in operation within a half year. 

After all, shortage of cars is not without its advan- 
tage in sustaining the soft coal trade. The point to 
remember is that there is a limit in this respect as 
in others. 
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MAINE TURNS TO WOOD 


Forests of That State Rob Coal Shortage of 


Its Terrors. 





In Maine, where the amount of standing timber 
is still large, and where coal prices are high be- 
cause of the distance from the mines, the citizens 
are planning to use wood this winter on a larger 
scale than usual for heating their homes. This is 
being encouraged by the authorities, and some of 
the railroads have co-operated by reducing the 
freight rate on wood. 

In a recent address at Lewiston the State Fuel 
Director, Andrew P. Lane, gave the following ac- 
count of the steps that have been taken to promote 
the use of wood as a substitute for anthracite: 

“When it became apparent that we would be 
able to obtain only about 60 per cent of anthracite 
for the coming winter, I turned my attention to 
the wood situation. 

“On August 14th a letter was issued to all 
lumber men requesting them to save their mill 
waste for sale to the public. This met with a 
very favorable response. Inquiries were con- 
stantly coming into the office from farmers re- 
garding a market for their wood and, on the other 
hand, we were receiving many letters from 
dealers for information as to where wood could be 
obtained at a reasonable figure. 


Sources of Supply Listed. 


“In this connection, on August 30th all the 
wood offerings that had been received were listed 
alphabetically by towns and sent out to dealers, 
selectmen of all towns, and to the leading indus- 
tries of the State, also to the chairman of the fuel 
committees in the various towns. We urged the 
selectmen to encourage their people to buy in 
community’ lots, and suggested to the industries 
that they furnish their employes with wood at 
cost. 

“Many of the industries co-operated gladly in 
this respect and stated that the list or ‘wood of- 
ferings’ had been of much assistance to them. 
As fast as new offerings were received, they were 
listed and published in the newspapers and on 
September»22nd a new and more complete list was 


' made and distributed. 


“Some of the consumers felt that the rates 
charged by the railroads on fuel wood in Maine 
were excessive and a conference was held on Au- 
gust 23rd in Augusta, at which were present rep- 
resentatives from all the railroads operating in 
Maine, and others interested. As a result of this 
conference all of the roads, except the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad, made a substantial cut in 
their rates on fuel wood, with the understanding 
that no profiteering would be permitted on the 
part of the stumpage owners, retailers or others 
handling fuel wood and that the consumers of 
fuel wood be given the benefit of the reduced 
freight rate.” 


Allowances for Undersizing. 


Information as to the sizing of anthracite steam 
coal is not easily obtainable, most of the pro- 
ducers proving uncommunicative when asked to 
state what their standard of preparation is as re- 
gards the permissible percentage of undersizing. 
There is a recognized standard to the extent that 
each size is supposed to pass through a screen 
with a certain mesh, and over a screen with a 
finer mesh, but there does not seem to be 
any generally accepted rule as to the amount of 
under-sized coal which each size may legitimately 
contain. 

One of the large independent operators has 
adopted the following standard: 

Pea coal passes over %-inch screen and 20 per 
cent undersize is allowed. 

No. 1 buckwheat passes over %4-inch screen and 
15 per cent undersize is allowed. 

No. 2 buckwheat passes over 3/16-inch screen 
and 25 per cent undersize is allowed. 

No. 3 buckwheat passes over 1/16-inch screen 
and 15 per cent undersize is allowed. 


“day, 





THE PERSONAL EQUATION 





A 
Hard Times in Commercial Lines H; 
Varying Effects on Shippers. __ 
A certain standard form of prayer declares” 


‘are all poor, miserable sinners. The phrase cot 


to mind as we note by some of the present-day ¢ 
versations how many of the coal trade, accord 
to their own ideas, have placed themselves in 
poor and miserable class. But even setting as 
certain exaggeration, which is perhaps excus: 
when troubles come rather thick and fast, it is a { 
that many coal companies are poor, notwithstand 
the extent of their business. 
It will be recalled that the largest commercial ¢ 
cern in the trade recently passed its dividend, wh 
is in itself an indication of insufficient earnings, ; 
the largest concern in an important western city 
veritable giant among retail concerns, has never | 
a dividend during its existence. Other instar 
might be mentioned of large investments with 
adequate return. : 
We know it is customary for certain people to | 
with awe upon concerns whose capitalization is | 
in the millions, but after all it is income, not cap 
that tells the success of an enterprise. Becaus 
company has issued many securities is no indicat 
that it can pay high wages or otherwise carry a 
expense account. 7. § 
The Erie RR. has something more than $112/0 
000 of common stock outstanding, to say nothing 
many other securities, but a dividend has never I 
paid on this large issue. ~_ © 
A war-chest is a prime requisite of a campa 
practically as essential as leadership, and if the: 
trade goes forth as a veritable Coxey’s Army, P 
tically without organization, how is it going to ¢ 
bat the compact, well-disciplined U. M. W.? I 
perhaps something out of the ordinary to so 
sympathy for corporations, but we hope t 
Fact Finding (Commission will not overloo 
status of some large concerns of which m 
heard. = 


ns 


Local and Individual Habits. 


In referring to the financial status of the t 
as a whole, allusion might be made to the meret 
attitude of many southern concerns, which af 
not only their mercantile policy but their 
course of action. es) 

A concern will go along quietly doing a fair | 
ness and then, one day, get an order for an w 
pectedly large tonnage. Next it will be anno 
with all the flowers of speech of which a so 
journalist is capable, that the concern is planni 
million dollar mine investment in a nearby 
and that arrangements have already been made 
a purchase of certain property. C 

The next day their attorneys ask for $300 in ¢ 
to make a preliminary examination of title, and 
concern is so discouraged by the expense imvt 
that $5 is cut off the pay of each stenographer 
other radical economies are put in force. 

Jobbers, too, east and west, are apt to rf 
changing conditions and are either away up or 
down. As many of such concerns are run mn 
much of a personal basis, it is hard for them to 
the impersonal view sometimes required. In 
of developing the thought that $100 paid to. 
trade association would be a. good ‘investmen 
general principles, Mr. Jobber figures that he « 
buy a couple of tires for his automobile with 
money, and he plans to keep it in his pocket r¢ 
less of the interest of the trade at large.ame } 

A few good, solid concerns stand by to hol 
bag, but in all too many cases we see an exetr 
cation of the old game of passing the buck. © ; 

7 





All the anthracite collieries were idle on Si 
October 28th, while the miners obs 
Mitchell Day. The regular date for this cel 
tion is October 29th, but as that day can 
Sunday the miners took Saturday off. That 
should insist on taking a holiday of this kind } 
the country is so badly in need of coal shows 
little they care for the public welfare. 


= 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The weekly production of soft coal has 
w reached 10,700,000 tons, and the slight 
tease above the figure of the preceding 
ek puts the output above the 1918 figures 
- the first time since March. It is substan- 
lly above the 1921 figures, as a notable de- 
ne began 53 weeks ago, continuing to the 
zinning of the present year, when an up- 
id tendency developed in anticipation of 
> April 1st strike. Two years before the 
19 strike was in progress, so that the only 
ar showing a greater rate of coal production 
the present time is 1920. 
From this standpoint the position is good. 
it according to all precedent there should 
a comparative as well as an absolute in- 
ease, and this has not been the case for years 
st, except spasmodically. The tonnage to- 
y is the same as it was 10 or 12 years ago, 
dd this is not in accord with the traditions of 
e trade by any manner of means. 
The reduction in fuel consumption continues 
be a strong point of comment in regard to 
tuminous coal and many instances with ref- 
ence thereto are pointed out. It has been 
Iculated that isolated plants burn twice as 
uch coal to produce a given result as a 
eat central power plant does. Such plants 
large activity are now producing electricity 
ith half the coal used 10 or 12 years ago, 
| that the change from an isolated plant of 
10 to one of the great central station de- 
lopments of today, means a reduction in 
al requirements of 75 per cent in attaining 
given output. 
Other features previously mentioned explain 
part why coal consumption does not in- 
ease, and while there is not much satisfaction 
be derived therefrom, it is at least part and 
ircel of the coal man’s duty to be informed 
3 to the situation and to realize about how 
uch business is available, how many orders 
e to be secured by the several competing 
terests in a given territory. In the face of 
le arrested growth of the industry there has 
“en an increase in the number of mines, also 
1 increase in the number of commercial in- 
rests in the trade, partially brought about 
scause of the exceptional opportunities pro- 
ided during the period of war-time activity 
nd the period of active export trade. Be- 
ise of these facts it is not surprising that 
le competition is keen. 


j 





Approaching the middle of November with- 
out growing seriousness in railroad transpor- 
tation, without increase in demand for tonnage 
and with output close on to 11 million tons a 
week, it becomes more improbable that there 
will be the contemplated traffic congestion re- 
lied on to develop a strong market in the 
eastern territory. 

Congestion has been a feature, however, in 
the western trade, with smokeless run of mine 
selling for $1.50 to $2 more than for eastern 
shipments. This does not mean that com- 
panies shipping to the eastward are sacrificing 
$1.50 or $2 per ton, but only that they cannot 
send any more west, so that a reduction of 
price to meet eastern trade condition is 
involuntary. 

Such British coal as is now arriving is not 
a market factor, having been bought weeks 
ago, but is of course a factor in displacing a 
certain tonnage of American coal. The 
rapidity with which a large amount of British 
coal has been brought into this country will 
doubtless stand as a feature of trade history, 
and we may easily believe will receive more 
consideration from conference committees 
negotiating with respect to future strikes than 
has been the case heretofore. 

Fuel Administrator Spens reports bitumi- 
nous supplies having reached a normal figure. 
Amount on hand is estimated at 35 million 
tons, compared with 22 million tons at the 
low point of the season and 65 million tons 
the top mark at the beginning of the strike. 
The amount now on hand means nearly a 
month’s supply, and moreover output is esti- 
mated to be two million tons a week more 
than current requirements. This brings up 
again the question of small consumption of 
coal, for the country used more than 400 
million tons of bituminous in 1910. 

This condition develops notwithstanding a 
very fair degree of business activity. The 
steel business is doing about as well as can 
be expected, except in the event of railroads 
having more money to spend for improve- 
ments, and recent developments show that 
great increase of coal carrying facilities is not 
required on the eastern lines. Despite careful 
compilation tending to show shortcomings, 
they have been able to carry all that was 
needed. 

The western lines will need additional 
facilities, which is not surprising in view of 
the great development of Detroit and Cleve- 


land in recent years, which necessarily carries 
with it also consideration of the development 
in the sections roundabout, which prosper in 
more or less proportion to their central mar- 
ket. Taking the districts roundabout Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, it is now seen that we have in the 
Middle West six of the greatest industrial 
centers of the country, in territory which was 
considered decidedly western a generation 
ago; territory which 40 years ago, at most, was 
decidedly non-industrial as compared with 
New England and Pennsylvania manufactur- 
ing districts. In those days at least three of 
these places were vastly smaller coal con- 
sumers than they are today, for back in the 
80’s Pittsburgh was enjoying the first full 
advantages of the early natural gas facilities. 

While the election eliminates three critics of 
the coal trade from the United States Senate, 
it must be admitted that the popular voice, as 
recently expressed, has somewhat of a radical 
ring and the results of the balloting do not 
indicate any special consideration for cor- 
porate interests. It is indeed time for the 
large business concerns to watch their step 
and carefully safeguard their business ac- 
tivities. 

The mild weather shown by the temperature 
record for October was a great advantage in 
enabling people to get by with a limited ton- 
nage of anthracite. Probably an amount 
equivalent to nearly two million tons of 
domestic sizes was saved for future use by 
reason of the mild weather in the early part 
of the month particularly. It is, from one 
standpoint, as good as so much extra produc- 
tion, and with economies playing a part for 
the last two or three months, references to 
only 60 per cent of the usual supply being 
available for the winter season are a little 
overdrawn. 

There is continued reluctance to use 
bituminous coal, and apparently there is not 
much necessity for it except in border line 
places where there is a price advantage that is 
bound to be considered when shortage of sup- 
plies is added as a determining feature. 

The numerous holidays usual at or about 
this time of the year have their effect in hold- 
ing down tonnage and it is seen how well 
nigh impossible it is to make any increase in 
anthracite output. 

As usual, the anthracite roads have taken 
good care of their shippers and car shortages 
are not a feature. Shortage of tonnage does, 
however, bear heavily upon the retail trade, 
for their profits depend upon the moving of 
sufficient tonnage to keep all facilities em- 
ployed. Reduction of tonnage moved adds 
considerably to the overhead cost per ton, and 
current administration rules and regulations 
add to operating costs per ton. It is an un- 
favorable season for the merchants handling 
coal exclusively. 

In addition to the customary difficulties of 
the’ situation, the new competition from con- 
cerns advertising special fuels of foreign or 
domestic origin adds a considerable problem 
to the trade, and the developments in certain 
quarters with reference to these enterprises 
will doubtless tend to lessen the none-too-high 
esteem in which, unfortunately, the industry 
is held by some people. 

Steam sizes are weak, but there is still a 
good chance for improvement in this direction 
when emergency supplies of bituminous are 
used up and colder weather develops a demand 
for this fuel that is always a feature of the 
winter season. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Anthracite Shortage Less Noticeable Because of Several Mild Days This Week— 
Best Grades of Bituminous Holding Steady; Others Weak. 





No new tendencies are noted in the an- 
thracite trade, except that the pressure for 
domestic sizes increases a little every week 
as winter draws nearer. One favorable fea- 
ture is the fact that the weather since the 
first of the month has been milder, on the 
whole, than is sometimes the case in Novem- 
ber. While this has not caused any relaxation 
in the demand, it has prevented the situation 
from getting worse as rapidly as it would 
otherwise. 

Adverse factors are the limiting of produc- 
tion by holidays and the failure of the steam 
sizes to develop strength. During the past 
fortnight the output has been curtailed by a 
complete shutdown on Mitchell Day, besides 
partial suspensions on Election Day and a 
couple of church holidays. A considerable 
number of men are also expected to stay away 
from work on Armistice Day. As a partial 
offset, the collieries are producing somewhat 
in excess of normal on the days when all 
hands report for work. 

At the retail end the dealers are doing the 
best they can with inadequate supplies. Dis- 
tribution is being carried out so well that very 
little criticism is heard on that score. The 
worst hardship that most people have experi- 
enced so far is the necessity of taking a size 
they are not accustomed to using. Many 
families have had recourse to pea coal for the 
first time and dealers find this size moving out 
very well, 

Mild weather has not proved an unmixed 
blessing, for anything that reduces the con- 
sumption of steam sizes adds to the demoral- 
ization in that part of the market. In the 
last week or two the tonnage of buckwheat 
turned back on the wholesale market by re- 
tailers who have had it forced on them has 
increased. As their plants become filled there 
is nothing to do but throw it overboard for 
what it will bring and make the loss up on the 
domestic sizes. 

Independent prices on prepared coal range 
from $9.25 to $12 or $13, and in many cases 
buyers are obliged to take a proportion of 
steam sizes at a dollar or more over the 
market price for straight lots. The range on 
independent pea coal is from $6.75 to $9.00. 

In the line trade the independents are get- 
ting from $3.25 to $4.00 for No. 1 buckwheat, 
$2.00 to $2.75 for rice, and from $1.00 to 
$1.50 for barley. At tidewater sales are con- 
stantly being made at figures well below the 
minimum quoted above, and every now and 
then cases are reported of barley being sold 
for the freight. Sacrifice sales of rice are also 
frequent. | 

A peculiar thing about barley is that while 
the general market is extremely weak, one or 
two company sales agents report that it is 
moving much better now than a couple of 
weeks ago. Most of the companies are stock- 
ing more or less steam coal and embargoes 
are being enforced against shippers who have 
a surplus at tidewater. 


The Bituminous Market. 


For the better grades of bituminous the de- 
mand is about equal to the supply and prices 
have shown little change in the past two 
weeks. The poorer coals are hard to sell, 


however, with the result that weakness is 
more noticeable in that part of the market. 

The point is being reached where coals of 
admittedly inferior quality cannot be sold at 
a profit, and it is only a question of time until 
the mines producing them have to close 
down. This will enable the railroads to give 
better service, so that the mines remaining in 
operation can turn out all the tonnage that is 
needed and at the same time sell their output 
at lower prices because of the reduction of 
overhead costs which will follow an improve- 
ment in car supply. 

Last year non-union operators were able to 
get their costs down by reducing wages, but 
with the passing of industrial depression it is 
doubtful if they can repeat these tactics now. 
Apparently, lower prices will come about only 
as a result of economies resulting from the 
steadier operation of such mines as are able 
to stay in business. 

A strong western demand for high volatile 
coals, as well as for certain low volatile grades, 
is indirectly helping the seaboard markets by 
reducing competition. Heavy shipments are 
being made lakeward from the Fairmont dis- 
trict and western Pennsylvania, while western 
buyers are also in the market for Broad Top 
and other central Pennsylvania coals suitable 
for domestic use. Smokeless is so much 
wanted in the West that diversions in that 
direction have stiffened prices at Hampton 
Roads. This is helping central Pennsylvania 
shippers in New England, besides putting 
southern coals definitely out of the running 
in the New York market except where ton- 
nage is being brought up on contract. 

Only an occasional cargo of British coal 
now reaches New York and competition from 
that source is practically at an end here, al- 
though it is still displacing a certain tonnage 
of American coal in New England. 

Government figures published this week in- 
dicate that stocks are getting back to normal 
in spite of reports that many consumers were 
buying only for current needs. Reserves are 
unevenly distributed, however, and those who 
have delayed stocking up are now showing a 
disposition to do so. But their purchases are 
not large enough in the aggregate to 
strengthen the market much. 

The approximate range of prices for Penn- 
sylvania and northern West Virginia coals is 
as follows: Pool 1, $4.50-$5.00 per net ton 
f. o. b, mines; Pools 9 and 71, $4.00-$4.50; 
Pool 10, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 4, $3.75-$4.00; 
Pool 11, $2.75-$3.25; Pool 18, $2.60-$3.00; 
best gas coal, $4.50-$4.75; high and medium 
volatile steam grades, $3.25-$4.00. 

Tidewater prices have shown little change 
this week, Pool 9 being held at $7.50 to $7.75 
per gross ton f. 0, b. piers; Pool 10, $7.00 to 
$7.25, and lower grades from $6.50 to $6.75. 

Number of cars standing at the piers in- 
creased to 1,850 around the middle of the 


week, but high-grade coals are none too 
plentiful. 


The Boston Mfg. Co., of Waltham, Mass., has 
secured several cars of stove and pea coal which it is 
retailing to its employes at $15 per ton. Each order 
must call for an equal quantity of the two sizes and 
the same price applies to both, 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION — 


' 
Anthracite Scarcity Leaves Retailers in Pre 
carious Condition—Little Improvement — 
in Bituminous. Z 4 

‘The situation in anthracite has not improved, an 
in fact can be said to have gone back, as very littl 
coal from the companies is coming in, possibly ¢ € 
less than during the previous forthnight. It is hi 
almost utter absence of the big shippers from thi 
market that has placed the retailers in such a pre 
carious condition. ; 

Probably the lack of improvement in receipts j 
more likely traceable to the spell of holidays throug 
which the miners have been going, and with the pass 
ing of the 11th inst. there is hope for much bette 
shipments up to the last of the month, when anothe 
series of short vacations are in prospect. ; 

There is no exaggeration at all when we say ther 
are now many yards without a ton of any kind ¢ 
coal in them, and it goes without saying that thes 
dealers are chafing at being unable to take care ¢ 
their customers. On the part of the larger producer 
the promise is held out that relief is likely to com 
soon, as the point is almost reached when shipment 
to the Northwest will be discontinued; in fact 
rumor was current recently that there was actuall 
a glut of coal of this kind in the vicinity of Buffal 
but this could not be confirmed. 

The trade in one respect has been fortunate o 
account of the mild weather that has been prevailin 
of late, as this has tended to tone down the consume 
demand. However, even in spite of this the lives ¢ 
the retailers are far from pleasant, as they are dail 
beset with many anxious inquiries for coal. Just a 
soon as a real cold spell arrives, such as Novembe 
has been in the habit of suddenly turning loose, th 
grand cry will go up for coal, with the attendat 
newspaper publicity which will focus the attention « 
every one on the almost utter lack of anthracite i 
the city. f 

Relief Expected Soon. .7 


The best shippers recently have been the ind 
pendents, who do not have the obligations at the lake 
similar to the large companies, but even their distr 
bution has been very much curtailed. Some of th 
big companies are now promising the almost di: 
tracted retailers that even the next week may s 
relief, and all of them intimate that near normal shij 
ments will be arriving within the next three weel 
at the most. ‘le Q 

Many consumers have already become fully a 
quainted with the situation and instead of insisting ¢ 
having their favorite size, are willing to take whi 
they can get. Unfortunately for most of them the! 
is not even pea coal to fall back upon, as most deale 
are about as badly in need of this size as any. 

Some of the retailers have been enabled to get 
car or so of sized coke, and are able to move it fair 
well. The present drawback to any unusual -' 
that the consumer is timid about trying it out ai 
wants only a small quantity, such as a half or quarte 
ton for trial. The dealers who have been handli 
manufactured fuel or boulets report the business go 
in this coal, and the shippers are not inclined to t 
additional orders, at least from new trade. iy 

Most dealers also express the opinion that there 
more than a likelihood that the people will 4 
fall back on bituminous coal to carry them throug 
the winter. Yet the retailers are disinclined to \n 
this coal until actually compelled to, as the cons 
seems to have such a strong antipathy to it. 





May Use Bituminous. 


From the present survey of the coal supplies » 
the city it certainly appears as though there must | 
much bituminous coal consumed, and bituminous pr 
ducers in several instances are working along tl 
line*and are preparing advertising matter boosti 
their coal and showing the method of using it. _ 

Probably it can be said that the bituminous trai 
during the past week has at least not lost any groun 
The demand continues about the same basis as duril 
the past two or three weeks and with an 0 
casional shipper at times inclined to admit that the 
is an actual improvement. It is: believed the inquiri 
from the smaller consumer have at least increas 
recently, and no doubt he is engaged in getting pric 
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‘ether with the idea of making comparisons. Ever 
e the end of the war he has been a close shopper 
even with a return of something akin to normal 
perity, insists on scrutinizing coal prices with the 
st minuteness, | 
f course car supply is an uppermost factor in the 
uction of coal, and many shippers are hampered 
their efforts to make prompt delivery on this ac- 
t. General reports would indicate that on the 
age the allotment of empties recently has been 
tailed, and no one for this very reason is willing 
bromise prompt shipments. 
e large consumers of coal say while their de- 
ries of late have not been so heavy, yet they show 
anxiety over the future, as their present stocks 
‘them a quite comfortable margin. The smaller 
also seems to have accumulated a fair stock 
ad, 
- have remained on an even level, due no doubt 
the car supply being a trifle more acute, Recent 
tations have been about as follows: Pool 1, 4.50 
5.10; Pool 9-71, $3.90 to $4.30; Pool 10, $3.40 to 
0; Pool 11, $3.00 to $3.40. 


= 
AIRMONT TONNAGE HEAVY 


pments to Lakes Last Week Were the 
____ Largest in Two Years. , 


dications were that the market in Northern West 
zinia was strengthening some during the early 
of this week. On Tuesday it was reported that 
nterstate Commerce Commission order had come 
n through Federal Fuel Distributor Spens forcing 
sommercial coal from the Fairmont region to the 
s, commencing Tuesday. It is believed that this 
t will remain in effect until the lake season is 
ed and lake insurance rates are removed off 


oes, 
F Ss was quoted at $3 to $3.50. Slack was 
‘at $3, while three-quarters was quoted at $3.75 
4.25. There appeared to be only a limited sup- 
Jump in the region early this week, for opera- 
a little inclined to prepare coal while the 
and for mine-run continued. Eastern business 
pronounced dead, the bulk of the coal moving 
ward being railroad fuel tonnage for public utili- 
The cement companies occasionally buy a little, 
HE fsincse has practically disappeared for the 
ere appears to be some demand’ for Fairmont 
the Columbus market and other Ohio sections, 
) a great extent this business could not be 
because of the embargoes placed on western 
pments, which, however, were modified re- 
© permit of coal going to those points under 
































_ Big Car Supply Monday. 


ty proved to have been one of the best days 
or a favorable car supply. On the Monon- 
on of the B. & O., there was a 74 per cent 
ly. The Monongahela was a close second 
per cent run, while the Morgantown & 
ing had a 60 per cent run. Operations along 
tt-Bingamon & Helen’s Run branch of the 
Maryland had 54 per cent, while the 
Division had 47 per cent. 
ult 2,567 cars, or 128,350 tons, of coal were 
the mines of Northern West Virginia on 
With one exception—Monday, October 30th, 
cars were loaded—it proved to have been 
lest day this year. Mines along the Monon- 
sion loaded 1,404 cars, the largest daily load- 
1922. The record daily loading was reached 
mber 14, 1920, when 1,606 cars of coal were 
1d by the mines on the division. 
al loading showed up strong during the 
of the week, with 435 cars of coal going 
the Monongah Division on Monday and 45 
‘the M. & W. While comparatively little 
is going to the piers, the coal shipments to 
s Bay totaled 39 cars on Monday. Railroad 
ding that day off the Monongah Division was 
ars of which the B. & O. obtained 147 cars and 
ars by foreign carriers. 
supply on Tuesday was not as favorable. The 
h Division had a 36 per cent run, as did the 
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M. & W. There was a 37 per cent supply on the 
Monongahela, 26 per cent on the Western Maryland, 
and 18 per cent on the Charleston Division, B. & O. 


Output Gained Last Week. 


Mines in Northern West Virginia last week loaded 
10,192 cars, or 509,600 tons, an increase of 1,471 
cars over the previous week. On the Monongah 
Division 5,712 cars, 285,600 tons of coal, were loaded, 
which was 1,615 cars more than the previous week. 
With railroads securing 2,210 cars and privately 
owned cars aggregating 367 cars, the commercial 
loading was 3,135 cars, or 156,750 tons, which means 
that approximately 55 per cent of the coal loading 
last week on the division was on a commercial basis. 
~ Lake coal loading off the Monongah Division last 
week at 1,131 cars proved to have been the heaviest 
in any week for a period of two years. The heaviest 
weekly loading in 1921 was during the week ending 
July 9th, when 616 cars were shipped. The banner 
month of 1920 was that ending October 9th, when 
1,521 cars were moved. The heaviest week in 1919 
was during the week ending May 24th, when 802 cars 
were loaded, 

More railroad fuel was loaded last week along the 
Monongah Division than any week during 1922, 
Railroads last week took 2,210 cars, or 38 per cent 
of the tonnage produced on the division. 

Eastern coal loading last week off the division 
totaled 3,987 cars, or 488 more than the previous week. 
Western coal loading off the division aggregated 
1,725 cars. Curtis Bay shipments totaled 69 cars, 
which, while light, was 47 cars stronger than the 
previous week, 


FAIRMONT PRICE AGREEMENT 


Operators Promise Not to Charge More Than 
$4.50 for Domestic Lump. 


Results of a conference between Federal Fuel 
Distributor C. E. Spens and a delegation of coal 
operators from the northern West Virginia bitu- 
minous field, at which a reduction of $1.25 per 
ton in the maximum price of domestic coals mined 
in this field was arranged, are given in the follow- 
ing statement by Mr. Spens: 

“A conference was held in Washington, Novem- 
ber 2d, between the coal operators of the northern 
West Virginia field, which includes the Fairmont 
district, and the Federal Fuel Distributor, to dis- 
cuss the question of maximum prices f. 0. b. at 
mines on prepared sizes of bituminous coal for 
household purposes. 

“The operators signified their willingness not 
to exceed a maximum f. o. b. price at mines of 
$4.50 per ton. Previous prices having ranged as 
high as $5.75 per ton, the new basis, therefore, 
constitutes a reduction in the previous maximum 
figure of $1.25 per ton. This basis was voluntarily 
established by the operators in the northern West 
Virginia field in recognition of the present emer- 
gency and to assist the Federal Fuel Distributor 
in the accomplishment of the purposes of the Act 
establishing this office. 

“While the representation at the conference was 
not complete, so large a percentage of the entire 
production was represented that we have been 
assured that we will have one hundred per cent 
co-operation in the entire district.” 

The annual production of coal from the northern 
West Virginia field, ranges between 16,000,000 and 
20,000,000 tons. 





P. & R. to Build Huge Reservoir. 


PotTsvILLe, Pa., Nov. 9.—The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. has started preliminary work 
for the construction of an immense reservoir on 
Broad Mountain southeast of Gordon. It will con- 
nect with the big Mud Run dam of that corporation 
at Frackville. 

The purpose of the two reservoirs is to provide 
water for the mines of the P. & R. near Mahanoy 
Plane, Frackville and throughout the valley. 


New York State Coal Merchants will hold a group 
meeting at Rochester, December 14th. 






CINCINNATI MARKET 





Rush to Get Coal to Lakes Gives a Better 
Tone to Prices. 


Demand for steam and by-product coals in the 
Cincinnati market, while not urgent, is somewhat 
better and the fact is reflected in a slightly better 
price tone. At the same time car-supply, which 
was expected to improve, is no better, speaking 
generally, and the threat of renewed embargoes 
seems td indicate that no early improvement is 
to be anticipated. A final effort is being made 
to round-up lake cargoes before the expiration of 
the extended lake navigation season, and priority 
orders and somewhat better prices are helping to 
swell the receipts of the lake pools. This is ex- 
pected to last to the end of the month unless the 
weather should interfere. 

Short transportation service continues to be 
the serious handicap to fuel trading in this market. 
The C. & O. still has its troubles, chief among 
which is impaired motive power. It appears that 
cars furnished for eastern shipments were in large 
numbers reconsigned westward when the embargo 
was lifted, and congestion again is making itself 
so apparent that another embargo may be ordered. 
C. & O. officials say connecting lines are slow in 
taking loads, which renders the situation acute. 
The road’s car supply was about 30 per cent, 
though the Kanawha district did not have over 
half that amount. 

The Virginian showed a slight improvement, 
going to about 32 per cent. The N. & W. about 
held its own, running 35 to 40 per cent. The 
B. & O. also continued to show some improve- 
ment. The L. & N., however, fell back to about 
18 per cent after a few weeks of slight but en- 
couraging improvement. 

At a meeting of coal operators with President 
Mapother at Louisville on Friday, the latter told 
of an order for 2,000 new coal cars and suggested 
that L. & N. operators join him in working out 
a new and more efficient plan for the distribution 
of cars. Co-operation was promised him. There 
is renewed complaint that car assignments for 
railway fuel at a special price is lowering the 
car supply average and the protest against this 
wrong is loud and general. 


Strong Call for Smokeless. 

With the movement of smokeless coals toward 
the west, where it is in better demand, the price 
was better. Mine-run of this variety sold for $6 
and $6.25, which also was the price obtainable for 
nut and slack. Domestic lump and egg went at 
about the same price, when obtainable, because 
of an agreement of the operators with the govern- 
ment, but $7 and $7.50 could readily have been 
had for it, so strong was the bidding of retailers 
who are for the most part without stocks of this 
variety in the face of an urgent demand. 

High volatile coals held their own in prices 
and even showed slightly greater strength. There 
were some sales of steam mine-run as low as 
$3.50 during the week, but by Monday of this 
week the price pretty generally was from $4 to 
$4.25, with exceptional sales as low ds‘ $3.75. 

Gas coals sold around $4.50 and domestic lump 
and egg between $6 and $6.25, though the demand 
in the case of the latter variety was not so urgent, 
owing to the mild Indian Summer temperature 
of the week. Dealers continue to buy as nearly 
as feasible from hand to mouth, in the conviction 
that when the lake needs are served and transporta- 
tion conditions are easier, prices are bound to 
come down. 

Cincinnati market operators find that Ohio pro- 
ducers are replacing them at many places in 
Michigan. Disregarding the Ohio market, where 
they are subject to price regulation under the 
Ohio law, they are hunting hard for profitable 
customers in the only other state which affords 
them a special opportunity under the advantage 
of their lower price and freight differential. They 
have succeeded in interesting a good many: cus- 
tomers who have usually bought from Cincinnati 
sellers. 
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Lake buyers are doing everything that can be 
done to swell shipments to lake ports before the 
close of this month, except to offer high prices. 
They were paying $3.75 for steam coals last week 
and now are offering $4 and $4.25. A very large 
tonnage was bought in Cincinnati last week and 
this week at the prices indicated, and it becomes 
a question as to how much of this .can get to 
the lake port destination before time is called 
and the season is officially wound up. 

Last week, during the sag in prices and when it 
seemed they might go lower, there were a large 
number of rejections on alleged quality deficien- 
cies. There were upwards of four hundred of 
these in one day at Chicago and a good many at 
lake ports. These made Cincinnati operators no 
end of trouble, expense and loss and gave them a 
rather worried week-end. 

Retailers say that there was a general lull in 
domestic buying during the warmer weather, 
but that with higher temperature the buying was 
resumed very actively. Supplies on hand were 
light in most cases and the disposition to turn 
in small orders in the expectation of lower prices 
later was therefore not unacceptable. Indeed, 
dealers freely advised their customers to buy 
lightly, as they expected a later substantial lower- 
ing of selling rates. A few dealers have a limited 
amount of smokeless mine-run, but practically 
none of them have as yet any smokeless lump, 
for which a good many buyers are disposed to 
wait. There has been no change in local retail 
prices for a month and there probably will not 
be before the 1st of December. 

There has been no opportunity to bring down 
tonnage on the river, though arrangements are 
being made to use the tows and barges as early 
as the river stage permits and as long as other 
conditions allow, so as the better to prepare for 
the needs of the winter. An artificial wave is to 
bring 50,000 tons on Saturday. 


Senator Sutherland’s Defeat. 


Fammont, Nov. 9.—Officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the whole rank and 
file of organized labor, including miners, rail- 
roaders and affiliated crafts, claim to have been 
largely responsible for the election of Major 
Mansfield M. Neely, of Fairmont, as United States 
Senator over Howard Sutherland, W. Va., sup- 
posed to have had the support of the coal com- 
panies. 

Labor officials say that Sutherland’s approval 
of the appointment of Federal Judge McClintock 
was responsible for this rebuke. Coal operators 
say that tax matters and general dissatisfaction 
with the Republican party caused Sutherland's 
defeat. 

In Northern West Virginia the Socialist vote 
was steered bodily into the Democratic column 
and the mining towns voted strong for Neely. 

Miners in the non-union belt were strong for 
Neely he apparently carried Mercer, 
Raleigh, Boone, Clay and Kanawha counties, 
normally Republican, and reduced Sutherland’s 
majorities in McDowell and Fayette counties. 
He also carried Logan and Mingo counties, which 
are normally Democratic. 


because 


Boston Coal Receipts. 


Receipts of anthracite coal at Boston during Octo- 
ber amounted to 109,778 tons, compared with 132,154 
tons during the same month of 1921, a decrease of 
22,376 tons, or 16.9 per cent. For the year to end of 
October receipts of this grade of coal amounted to 
562,891 tons, against 1,240,846 tons last year, a de- 
crease of 677,955 tons, or 54.7 per cent. 

Bituminous tonnage received during October 
amounted to 326,691 tons, compared with 369,766 
tons in October, 1921, a decrease of 43,075 tons, or 
11.6 per cent. For the ten months this year receipts 
amounted to 3,513,519 tons, against 2,602,037 tons last 
year, an increase of 911,482 tons, or 35 per cent. 


In addition to above tonnage in October there were 
355,871 tons of foreign coal received. 


SITUATION AT BUFFALO 


Quiet Demand for Bituminous, with Prices 


No More Than Steady. 


Bituminous is still said to be stronger by some 
members of the trade, but as a rule it is much 
the same, with a great part of the trade looking 
for it to drop off in price still more. Demand 
keeps up fairly well, but the consumer has not 
yet been convinced that car supply is going to 
give out and leave him with no coal ahead. 

As to the amount in consumers’ hands, it is 
hard to say. They all say they have a large 
supply and that the trade is so easy that they 
can always buy what they want at any time. 
They seem to be able to do it, too, so they are 
not going to pay high prices now. 

It would seem that the buying of soft coal and 
especially coke for replacing anthracite would 
make a difference, but, though such may be the 
case, it does not appear on the surface. In fact, 
some members of the bituminous trade are saying 
that something must be done to get the whole 
industry on a more co-operative basis or the 
average mine will either have to shut down soon 
or run at a loss. This may be looking into the 
future further that most members of the trade 
are able or willing to do, but it is not idle talk 
by any means. The condition of this trade is 
not improving and the best that can be said of 
it is that it may keep on in much the same way 
as now for a while yet. 

The car situation, for all that, is not good and 
it is not likely to be good right away. The tre- 
mendous demand for cars in the grain trade is 
going to last for some time, and this takes up the 
motive power if it does not demand quite the 
same sort of cars. Buffalo is breaking all records 
in the handling of grain and it is going to last a 
month longer at least. Coal will be obliged to 
wait more or less for this movement for all sorts 
of pressure is put on the rail authorities to obtain 
cars till the peak of this fall trade is past. 

Consumers Pretty Well Fixed. 

Jobbers are not pleased with the situation or 
the outlook. They find the demand slack and the 
buyers inclined to make their own terms. They 
have got the idea that there is coal enough any- 
how, and as to loading up to meet a possible snow 
storm they declare that they mostly have enough 
for that anyhow. If it were not for the occasional 
consumer who will take chances and fail to lay 
in a supply and so finds himself suddenly with 
no stock ahead of him, the jobbing trade would 
be in bad shape. 

As to prices, a somewhat weakened repetition 
of former figures will be sufficient: $5 to $5.25 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump; $4.25 to $4.50 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump; $3.50 to $3.75 for 
Allegheny Valley and all mine-run, and $3.25 to 
$3.50 for slack, with $2.09 added to Allegheny 
Valley and $2.24 to other coals to cover freight. 

The anthracite trade goes slow. As a rule the 
shippers and distributors are not getting as much 
as they did a month ago and the idea is now that 
there will not be much increase till the lakes close. 
If it were not for the warm weather, when a little 
natural gas is enough for everything in most 
houses, there would be a panic, but so long as it 
refuses to grow cold nobody needs to be anxious. 
It is a wonderful Fall. Even election day was not 
cold. 

Lake shipments for the week were 99,000 tons, 
of which 41,200 tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 25,500 tons for Milwaukee, 9,300 for 
Sheboygan, 9,200 tons for Ashland, 8,000 tons for 
Chicago, 5,800 tons for Hancock, 

Rates continue at $1 for Hancock 50 to 55 cents 
to Chicago, 50 cents to Milwaukee, 45 to 50 cents 
to Sheboygan, 40 cents to Duluth, Ashland. 





The Pennsylvania cave-in law has worked much 
hardship, especially in the vicinity of (Scranton, 
where several large and small mines are idle from it. 
The attorney general has been asked to see if some- 
thing cannot be done to open at least some of these 
mines, . 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Buyers Once More Seem to Have Whiphan¢ 
Statistical Position Is Strong. 


The coal market this fall seems to have 
that famous king of France of limerick 
marched his men uphill and marched 
again. While the bottom of the hill has not 
reached, yet the descent is very evident. — 
for steam use has declined until it is hardly me 
than 50 cents higher than it was a year ago, 
the chances seem to favor this losing 
long. Buyers are continuing their “strike” and 
have the whiphand again. Despite efforts « 
part of the wholesale trade to guard against a s1 
the pressure to work up business is sufficien 
create a competitive market. that has resulte 
price cutting time and again, 

Receipts at the docks are sufficiently low as 
pared with a year ago to give a strong positi 
it has not worked so as yet. Bituminous — 
for the season are 3,500,000 tons to Novemb 
against not quite 8,000,000 tons for the same 
of last year. Of course there was a hea 
over last spring, of which perhaps half sh 
counted into the supply of this district, ' 
half having been shipped outside during the s 
But allowing an addition to the receipts 
3,000,000 tons would give for the present s 
around 6,500,000 tons. To this must be addec 
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total for 12 months’ consumption ought 
excessive, and should give a firm position. 


Market Has No Real Support. 


Due allowance must also be made for a 
volume of all-rail coal this fall than a 
But after all allowances are made, it wo 
as though the winter ought to require all 
that can be secured. Yet the conditions wl 
prevailed since cooler fall weather started h 
been such as to give any real support to 
market. Prices have declined from time to 
are rather uncertain all along the line of s 

The hard coal. situation does not change. 
to November Ist, were about 250,000 tons 
1,600,000 tons last year. That means about 
cent of last year’s totals, but some eleve 
rush deliveries are promised. At this writin 
cargoes of hard coal and 42 of soit, are 
for the Lake Superior docks. If the re 
month continues such a showing, there wil 
a shortage from the promised allotment of ha 
which is to be made up with all-rail shipn 

The railroad situation in the Northwes 
fusing. While it is claimed to be growi 
yet several roads are reported to have mad 
tonnage totals in many months this fall. 
efforts are being put forth to get rolling 
repair. Motive power is also being repai 
company shops and also in«outside p 
effects of these efforts in addition to order: 
stock ought to register in further impro 
transportation service. 


Georges Creek Miners Leaving 


Frostspurc, Md., Nov. 9.—Word has bee 
at the various locals of the United Mine 
that between 500 and 1,000 miners are n 
coal fields near Dubois, Pa. Several hun 
from Frostburg and Lonaconing have a 
to that place and others are preparing to 

Local conditions do not indicate improv 
with the advent of winter men are seeki 
ment in other sections, possibly not to rett 
married and single men are leaving. 

Last week one of the Frostburg locals p 
groceries from local stores to the amount 
which were distributed among 25 families 
burg. ) 





Complaints continue to be made over 
quality of some of the coal shipped into 
Cities early in the fall. It‘is claimed that it 
will not burn. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


rs Have Light Stocks on Hand and Prices 
Continue Strong. 









oal movement through Hampton Roads was very 
ir last week, and, due to continued decrease of 
ks at tidewater, this week will not show much 
rovement. Dumpings were lower than for some 
(a 
The weekly reports from all piers for the week end- 
November 3 showed that only 200,761 tons had 
a dumped, against 252,704 tons the week before. 
s year to date 13,137,473 tons has passed over the 
‘s, as compared with 13,635,201 tons during the 
‘ period last year. 





‘tocks on hand at all three piers the beginning of 
' week were considerably less than 100,000 tons. 
th this small amount of tonnage at tide and spot 
plies cut down extremely low, the market here is 
formly firm, with prices showing no advance be- 
d $7.25 for best grades. Offshore movement has 
n cut down to proportions as small as those of 
period last year, when trade was exceedingly dull. 
is a result of smaller movements from the mines 
tidewater, particularly on the Norfolk & Western 
the Chesapeake & Ohio,’ these two roads have 
y limited stocks of coal on hand. The Virginian 
lot quite so bad, as reports show that this pier 
-more stocks than are needed to meet vessel re- 
‘ements. The main departments of the trade main- 
about the same relations as when movement to 
was heavier. New England and New York still 
the greater part of the tonnage, while the export 
e has sunk to the barest minimum possible. 
emoval of export restrictions on coal from Hamp- 
Roads during the month of October by the Fuel 
tibutor at Washington had some effect on the 
ation here during the latter part of the month, 
igh every ton of export coal shipped in October 
consigned to the islands off the coast, with the 
ption of one cargo for the Panama Canal. 
he bunker business showed some signs of im- 
ement during October and shippers here believe 
month will be still better. 


Improvement at Johnstown. 


HNSTOWN, Pa., Nov. 9—A slight improvement 
ices and shipping conditions is noticeable through- 
the district this week, and especially on the 
imore & Ohio. On the Somerset & Cambria 
ch, car distribution for the first three days 
inted to from 30 to 40 per cent, while prices for 
- O. Pool 11 hung around the $3.00 mark. On 
other hand the car supply on the Pennsylvania 
off, with no signs of improvement in sight. 
hnstown brokers and operators handling Pool 9 
are having some difficulty in keeping up with 
‘son account of car supply. The price for this 
2 ranges around $4.25 the price of Pool 10 
es from $3.35 to $3.50.. 

| account of better prices being offered in the 
, 4 considerable tonnage is moving in that di- 
m. It is also reported that there is a consider- 
tonnage of cannel and screened high and low 
ile coals being shipped for the domestic market. 
Ost instances this coal is being shipped to dis- 
where anthracite was formerly used. 

ff 


ested for Selling Coal “Short.” 


\. Norton, general manager of the Tide- 
ael Corporation, was arrested last Monday 
his indictment on a charge of selling coal and 


livering it. Norton was indicted on the com- 
of State Fuel Administrator William H. 








i ; 

x the first arrest of its kind since the fuel 
as. passed. Indictments against others, it was 
vould be asked by Woodin. 

specific charge against Norton is that he ac- 
and cashed a check for $126 for ten tons of 
vhen he had no coal to deliver. 

} company was incorporated a few weeks ago 
tablished temporary headquarters at 300 Madi- 
enue. It has been: soliciting orders for British 
‘om domestic consumers. 
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STRENGTHENING AT BOSTON 





Prices on Spot Bituminous on Up Grade— 
Western Demand Stabilizes Eastern Trade. 


The halt in the downward trend of the bituminous 
spot market last week has been followed by a decided 
strengthening this week, prices gaining on the aver- 
age 50 cents, with the prevailing quotation at present 
$9. grbss, ton, £. 6. bo cars Boston. Of course, this 
does not mean that there are not other prices named, 
for demand has by no means showed any very sub- 
stantial increase and concessions are offered for good 
pieces of business, 


There have been plenty of sales around $8.75 gross 
ton on cars at this point, of Pool 1 New River and 
Pocahontas coal, while some tonnage not strictly of 
first grade is offered at about 25 cents less. The 
stiffening of bituminous quotations must be laid 
largely to the advance in the spot prices at Norfolk, 
where $7.25 and $7.35 gross ton f. o. b. piers have 
been the generally named figures. This jump is due 
in large measure to the decline in the movement of 
West Virginia coal to tidewater, a larger percentage 
going West in response to better transportation, as 
well as somewhat better prices, 

In general large consumers in New England are 
pretty well fixed as regards fuel stocks, most of 
them having from 45 to 60 or more days require- 
ments on hand, though one or two public utilities are 
down to the 30-day level and have had to speed up 
their shippers. There seems to be an impression 
among many users of soft coal that prices will sag 
off around the first of the year. This may be due 
to some extent to the recollection that around Jan. 1 
of this year prices were very close to the low point 
recorded during the coal year. ‘ 


All-Rail Prices Firm. 


There has been a firming up of all-rail prices the 
past week though business is not reported very heavy. 
Pool 1 Pennsylvania commands as high as $5.25, 
though there have been sales at $4.90, while Pool 9 
is quoted at $4.25 to $4.50 and Pool 10, $3.50 to $3.75. 
Some shippers are pretty well sold up and feel that 
prices will strengthen still further. 

In the anthracite situation, there is a little more op- 
timistic feeling due to the fairly large and constant 
flow of hard coal into the State. Beginning October 
Ist, when the movement of anthracite coal through 
New England gateways was 349 cars, it increased until 
on October 31st it stood at 664 cars, or a daily 
average for October of 469 cars. 


The weather thus far has been mild and a great 
deal of the hard coal coming into New England has 
undoubtedly gone into storage. A good many people 
are burning coke and a small minority have had to 
get bituminous, but as screened bituminous is almost 
as high as anthracite, the soft coal is pretty widely 
avoided. 

Retailers cannot get as much company anthracite as 
they had hoped, and so they have been obliged to in- 
crease the average price to the householder in order 
to offset the higher “independent” prices. Moreover, 
they are obliged to ask consumers to buy buckwheat 
along with regular sizes of domestic, since they now 
must take from the wholesale shippers, one car of 
buckwheat with every car of stove, egg or nut. 

Then, too, they are obliged to pay from $4.50 to 
$5.50 for this buckwheat and $2.50 to $2.75 for rice, 
which are much higher prices than prevail for these 
sizes when taken alone. 





Output Cut by Election Day. 


A decrease compared with the preceding day was 
reported in the number of cars loaded with coal on 
election day. 

Loadings of bituminous amounted to 25,315 cars. 
This fell below the daily average for both October 
this year and November last year. 

Loading anthracite coal on Tuesday amounted to 
6,391 cars, a decrease of 217 cars, compared with the 
day before. This was, however, an increase of ap- 
proximately 1,000 cars above the daily averages for 
November, 1920 and 1921. 
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MAY TAX COAL IMPORTS 


Question of Placing Duty on Bituminous 
from Canada Being Discussed. 


According to a Washington dispatch to the Journal 
of Commerce, application of the retaliatory provisions 
contained in the new tariff law applicable to bitumi- 
nous coal imported from Canada is being sought, 
inquiries concerning the matter having been directed 
to the Treasury Department. 

Coal is on the free list, but there is proviso that 
where a country imposes duties on imports of coal 
from the United States, the Treasury Department 
shall apply similar duties to coal coming from such 
country to the United States. 

The proviso reads “that if any country, dependency, 
province, or other sub-division of government imposes 
a duty on any article specified in this paragraph, when 
imported from the United States, an equal duty shall 
be imposed upon such article coming into the United 
States from such country, dependency, province, or 
other sub-division of government.” 

Canada admits hard coal free of duty, but imposes 
a levy on soft coal from all countries, giving, of 
course, a differential in favor of Great Britain. The 
Canadian tariff is on bituminous slack coal, such as 
will pass through a 34-inch screen, subpect to regula- 
tions prescribed by the Minister of Customs. 


Canadian Tariff 35 Cents a Ton. 


The British preferential rate is 10 cents per ton, the 
intermediate tariff is 12 cents and the general tariff 
rate is 14 cents per ton. On bituminous, round and 
run of mine, and coal not otherwise provided for the 
rate is 35 cents per ton. 

It is understood that in seeking to deal with the 
question of countervailing duties the Treasury De- 
partment finds itself faced with some perplexing ques- 
tions in the administration and classification of for- 
eign tariffs. For instance, in the case of lignite, which 
is produced largely in Western Canada, there is no 
specific provision in the Canadian tariff law applicable 
thereto, or to lignite coal, and the question arises as 
to how the Canadians classify them. 


Information Being Sought. 


Information is being sought as to the classifications 
now operative in Canada, following the receipt of 
which it is quite probable that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will declare like duties against Canadian soft 
coals. Inquiries have been coming to Washington 
from mine owners and exporters in Canada and 
American importers of Canadian coals as to whether 
or not it is the intention of the Government to make 
the retaliatory provisions attaching to coal operative 
as against Canada. 

The exporters and importers do not want to make 
contracts in that country, for instance, if the retalia- 
tory provisions are to be acted upon, without arrang- 
ing to cover themselves to the extent of the proposed 
duties. 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff made bituminous coal 
dutiable at 45 cents per long ton. On coal slack or 
other coal such as will pass through a half-inch screen 
a rate of 15 cents is applied; coke and compositions 
used for fuel in which coal or coal dust is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, whether in briquets or 
other form, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The Underwood-Simmons law of 1913 placed all 
forms of coal on the free list. 





Ohio Lake Ports Shipments. 


Shipments from Ohio lake ports, of bituminous 
coal, during October and for season to end of Oc- 
tober, 1922, and two years previous were: 


Port 1920, 1921 1922 
MOlEdO! Ytys tates. 6,360,455 7,669,990 6,199,975 
BatduSky.:..aseiee os 1,440,618 1,598,047 2,246,300 
EURIGOTED .2y0,/oyaceuetersuelcle 1,726,334 1,534,500 ~ 311,976 
IM Orcuithy note oferta 2,906,923 2,490,776 1,283,079 
Cleveland ...2.%).. 1,587,956 2,449,752 1,109,290 
Pentabulas a .s-t see 3,344,873. 3,410,366 2,348,064 
Gontieaut™ ...\.<6- 2,140,766 1,380,859 — 1,200,067 
EL OM oho 5 aveiacccipiehesnie 655,090 1,040,972 220,200 
EG tale rts. 422 cases 20,163,015 21,575,262 14,818,951 
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ACTIVITY AT PITTSBURGH 





Coal Being Rushed to Lakes as Navigation 
Season Nears Its End. 


The last grand rush to get coal to the lakes is 
on. At the same time, Pittsburgh operators—it 
should be said those who control the majority 
of the tonnage of this district—are ruefully study- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission priority 
orders which were issued Monday, directing rail- 
roads to give priority to lake shipments up to a 
certain percentage of the total production of coal 
on individual lines. Dissatisfaction among the 
operators is due to the fact that many of them 
have practically completed their lake obligations 
and are needing their usual complement of cars 
to ship coal to other points. 

Under the.I. ‘Co C. rulitig;( tie following local 
railroads are required to ship priority coal: Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie, 75 per cent of the car supply 
goes to lake shippers; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
50 per cent; Montour Railroad, 50 per cent; Mon- 
ongahela, 50 per cent; Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny, 50 per cent; Baltimore & Ohio, 
50 per cent; Pennsylvania, 50 per cent; Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia and West Side Belt, 60 
per cent. 

It required several days for these new ofders 
to reach all points and the full effect was not 
felt until Thursday. The consensus of opinion 
among the operators is that the new ruling “must 
not” remain in force very long. The effect on 
non-lake shippers is easily understood. With 
production running at such a great figure below 
normal due to restricted car supply, they face the 
possibility of having it cut still further until little 
more than a dribble will leave the mines. On the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, where it is required that 
50 per cent of the coal go to the lakes, this means 
that a mine now. producing for the lakes on a 30 
per cent car supply will receive 50 per cent im- 
mediately, while the mine owner not producing 
for the lake, will have his car supply cut to 
10 per cent. 

The car situation itself is practically unchanged 
from last week, averaging slightly over 30 per 
cent. : 

Last week the Pennsylvania Railroad moved 
8,243 cars of coal and coke from the coke region, 
a gain of 464 cars as compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

An average of 5,276 cars of bituminous was 
loaded along the Pennsylvania Railroad from Sep- 
tember 1st to October 16th. This was 1,113 cars 
or 27 per cent above the daily average in the same 
period for the preceding year, and 2,676 cars, or 
103 per cent, over the daily average of August, 
when operations at the union mines served by 
the Pennsylvania were suspended. 


Heavy Shipments by River. 

At the same time, tonnage on the rivers is in- 
creasing. All the steel companies now are getting 
their coal by barges, and 50 barges leave the 
Pittsburgh wharf or pass it each day. The Mon- 
ongahela River leads, of course, as it is on this 
river that most of the river mines are situated. 
But on the comparatively unimportant Allegheny 
River there was moved during October 349,575 
tons of material, of which 133,750 was coal. This 
is an increase of 49,000 tons over the preceding 
month. 

On the Monongahela, during October, 1,490,240 
tons of coal were moved and 37,800 tons of coke. 
The coal shipments exceeded those of September 
by 366,674 tons. 

There has been little variation in prices. Steam 
mine-run commands $3.25 to $3.50 for good grade. 
The poorer classification sells from $3.00 to $3.25. 
The firmness is still evident in the lump sizes, and 
$4.50 to $4.75 is being paid. Gas is unchanged 
around $4.50. 

Coal production this week is ruled by the new 
changes in the car supply, and the results will 
not be known fully until next week. The Star 
Junction and Perryopolis fields, however, are 
again showing signs of prosperity, with men re- 
turning to work there each day. 
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The Jamison Coal & Coke Co. and the Wash- 
ington Coal & Coke Co., employing 1,500 men, 
are taking back all their old employes, who went 
out on strike last spring and who were later union- 
ized, on the old basis, the men renouncing their 
allegiance to the union, All the plants in and 
about the Star Junction field are expected to be 
in operation this week. 





Rate Hearing at Boston. 


Hearings will be held in the office of the New 
England Freight Association Tuesday, November 
14th, on the proposal of the association that dis- 
charging rates for vessels bringing bituminous coal 
to Boston be increased. At present a flat rate of 
35 cents a gross ton is exacted for diScharging coal, 
regardless of the type of vessel and an additional 
charge of four cents a ton for weighing. Under the 
proposed change, a graduated scale of charges will 
be made, ranging up to 60 cents a ton. The weighing 
charge will be the same, except that the minimum 
charge for a car of coal will be $1.35. 

The old tariff was found to bring a heavy loss 
when the British coal began to arrive in large quan- 
tities, as the type of vessel used was of the kind in- 
tended for general freight and the coal could not be 
discharged without long delays and much “trimming.” 
The plan applies only to the Mystic docks, Charles- 
town, owned by the Boston & Maine R. R., and to 
Salem, The largest factors in the trade operating 
modern colliers will be privileged to secure the same 
rate as heretofore, while small barges, schooners and 
British ships will pay the higher rates. 

Rates per gross ton will apply as follows: for 
single deck vessels requiring trimmings of 10 per 
cent or under of total cargo discharged, 35 cents; 
single deck vessels, requiring trimmings of over 10 
per cent of total cargo discharged, 40 cents; vessels, 
fully or partly double deck with deck hatches, 50 
cents; all vessels not included in the foregoing 
designations, 60 cents. Coke discharging rates for 
the respective vessels will be double the rate on coal 
and will apply to net tons. For services performed 
on Sundays and holidays the rates will be increased 
50 per cent. 


Unable to Lower Prices. 


Conferences held the latter part of last week by 
Illinois coal operators, following the meeting with 
Mr. Spens, Federal Fuel Administrator earlier in the 
week, resulted in the Illinois mine owners deciding 
that it would be impossible for them to make further 
sacrifices. Mr. Spens requested that the operators 
consider their costs closely and determine what re- 
duction, if any, they could make in the price of coal 
at the mines. 

During the several days of conference and careful 
study of costs the Illinois operators, who are decidedly 
friendly to Mr. Spens, earnestly endeavored to find 
some method of lowering their price at the mines. 
It is the belief of the operators that the present 
current quotations of bituminous coal at the mines 
are not unreasonable, this including the Illinois 
grades of coal for domestic use, and taking into con- 
sideration the expense involved in preparing these 
grades. 

Inasmuch as the fuel administration does not under- 
take to set a minimum price to at least cover pro- 
duction cost, or to take into consideration the loss 
of coal in producing prepared sizes, the operators 
have deemed it unreasonable for the government to 
request a lower price than is now being quoted. 





A delegation of coal operators from western Ken- 
tucky has conferred with F. R. Wadleigh of the 
Federal Fuel Distributor’s office, on local coal prices. 
While no definite conclusions were announced, it was 
suggested that Mr. Spens may visit Dawson Springs, 
Ky., to study the matter personally, 





For the fourth successive week British coal pro- 
duction has broken the record for the year, the total 
output for the week ended October 28th being 
placed at 5,388,000 tons. This is an increase of 33,000 
tons over the previous week’s record, which was the 
highest since 1913. 
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Moving More Coal Than at ‘AGH ‘Previc 
Time in History of System. 


_ The New York Central Lines report 
heavy traffic on the coal. carrying sectio: 
railroads. In an announcement issued ye 
was stated: 4 

“Heavy coal loading continues on the - 
Central Lines. The highest day’s loading o 
the history of the New York Central sy: 
place on October 20th, when there was 
total of 3,978 cars. This mearis that 138 ton 
loaded into cars every minute throughout 
hour period. The best previous day’s rec 
made on September 25th, when a total of 3,67 
were loaded.  . 

“With practically five months of mining inactiy 


loaded in the same ten months’ period of 1 
mining was in progress during the entire { 

“The total of coal car loadings on the N 
Central Lines during the year 1922 to Nov 
was 320,161 cars, or 16,008,050 tons, as again 
cars or 21,257,650 tons for the same perio 
year, The average monthly loadings of coa 
during the year 1921 was 41,970. a 

In the five months of mining activity up to | 
ber 1st this year, the average monthly num 
loads of coal has been 64,032 cars, or 22,062 
month more than the average loadings of 
Considering the inactive period, this indi 
crease of 52.5 per cent. zy 

“The maximum monthly loading of car: 
the New York Central system took place ¢ 
month of September, when 67,503 cars we! 
On the New York Central Railroad pro 
were 33,548 loadings of coal cars during 
of October. tf 

“Coal for the Northwest is being hand 
quantities from the Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Virginia mines to the lakes for boat s 
transfers to steamers at Ashtabula Harbor) 
Erie, being particularly heavy. During the 4 
ing days between September 10th and Oct 
765,405 tons in 14,559 cars were dumped 
vessels at that port. This is an average © 
load dumped into lake vessels every th 
during the period mentioned.” ; 





Coal Train Raided. 


Led by the burgess and guarded by 
of the police and fire departments, 2,00 
of Olyphant, Pa., raided some cars of 
standing in the D. & H. yards last Sum 
helped themselves to about 120 tons, ¥ 
distributed to the local schools and ¢! 
While it was announced that the coal 
paid for promptly, the incident may 
example for the residents of other towns 
of this sort may become more numerowu 
season advances. ; y 

The coal was seized on the plea th 
ducing companies had refused to sell ¢ 
Olyphant, which is in the mining regior 
‘raiders could easily have bought soft 
ever, but apparently that never occurred 
If people show the same contempt f 
order, and put their own interests ab 
of other communities to the extent 
coal trains whenever the humor seizes t 
country will face a chaotic state of aff 


winter. , 





The furore over the coal situation in th 
west, as evidenced by statements in the 
fairly well subsided, although, now and 
reference to the shortness of hard coal. 
coal situation has been covered for the 
for well into the winter. But hard coal 
forward within three weeks or it cannot 
lake and rail. Still the effort on the part of con: 
is but moderate and intermittent. When | 
cool day, orders rush in. When : 
moderates, the orders cease. 
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BARNES ASKS HEARING 


ad of U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
| Oppose Nationalization of Mines. 


ulius H. Barnes, president of the U. S. Chamber 
| Commerce, has written a letter to John Hays 
immond, chairman of the U. S. Coal ‘Commission, 
ing for an opportunity to present arguments 
inst nationalization of the coal mines in case the 
nding commission proposes to give serious con- 
tion to such a plan. In his letter Mr. Barnes 
rg 
‘he Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
cerely desires to be helpful in the investigation car- 
d on by the commission. We assume that your 
ect contact with representatives of the mine work- 
and of the coal operators will provide you with 
‘urate and comprehensive information on the prac- 
al phases of coal production and distribution. 
“T feel, however, that in the progress of this in- 
stigation there may develop some phases in which 
> commission will wish some method of communica- 
n or contact with large industrial users and con- 
mers of coal and that at that point the chamber, 
th its large underlying membership in general in- 
stry, may be of service to you, and I now offer 
2 facilities of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
rited States any time and in any manner you may 
licate. 

; Opportunity Asked to Present Views. 
‘I do desire at this time to ask you that if in the 
urse of your investigation your commission pro- 
ses to give serious consideration to any project 
plan of nationalization of the industry or of 
vernment operation in any form in connection 
th it, the chamber may be given an opportunity to 
esent the views of organized business and industry. 
“We recognize the fact that the disastrous conse- 
ence of the nationalization of various industries in 
issia and other countries in Europe, the drain upon 
tional revenues of government-operated services in 
irope, such as railroads, telegraph and telephone, 
ve discredited properly these phases of the rela- 
mn of government and industry to such an extent 
at_ serious consideration of any recommendation 
iding in that direction may not be given by your 
mmission, 
“We have no desire to burden your record need- 
sly, and therefore content ourselves with thus ex- 
essing the clear conviction of business and industry 
at deterioration and disaster follow the injection 
government into industry, and ask to be allowed 
present the evidence and the argument at the proper 
ne before your commission, if serious consideration 


- to any phase of this relation.” 


~ Coal Strike and the Election. 
The New York Times. 


© account of the reasons for the disastrous Re- 
dh upset would be complete which did not in- 
ide widespread dissatisfaction with the course of 
Administration at Washington. Last Summer in 
icular, when it fumbled hopelessly with the coal 

and meddled in vain with the railway strike, 
e was a general feeling of depression and almost 
ularm at the feebleness displayed by the Washing- 
| authorities. If this was all that the best minds 
do, people were ready to make trial of the 
n or garden mind, | 





















siness maps, charts and so forth show a 
of conditions, and the present tendency 
towards a higher range of prices in many 
es. Certain difficulties that are felt by 
Beactarers and distributors are due to the 
ability of concerns to readjust themselves to 
higher range of prices, for at the present 
ere is no war-time excuse to facilitate the 
ange. The tendency towards higher prices 
a bearing on the agricultural communi- 
, which are never able to get early re- 
Its from a higher. price range, but have to 
y full figures for all they buy.: 
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New England Notes 


Mayor Curley of the city of Boston is evidently of 
the opinion that there are going to be a good many 
cold homes unless the city paternally furnishes fuel 
at cost to such as find it difficult to pay for anthra- 
cite, or cannot get substitutes at so-called reasonable 
prices, He has purchased 6,000 tons of semi-anthracite 
Welsh coal at a cost of $9.95 gross ton alongside the 
city’s temporary pockets at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, to be offered in one and two-ton lots to Boston 
families. The coal was bought of the Pocahontas- 


Westmoreland Co. of New York. 


Bangor, Me., advices indicate that receipts of both 
anthracite and bituminous coal at that port is in 
considerable volume and prospects are that all steam 
requirements will be met, though coke and wood will 
have to be used to piece out some shortage in the 
hard coal supply. Anthracite is selling about the same 
as last year, domestic sizes being on the basis of 
$16.25 a ton. The Great Northern Paper Co. has 
been buying a fair volume of British coal, three 
cargoes having been discharged at Searsport for that 
concern and a fourth being on the way. 


It is stated on good authority that British shippers 
of bituminous coal have agreed to waive demurrage 
at Boston, in recognition of the fact that the vessels 
in which the coal is carried cannot be handled with- 
out much delay and difficulty. The boats are not 
of the kind that lend themselves to easy unloading, 
considering the facilities that the port of Boston 
possesses. It has developed that vessels have been 
chartered for December and even January loadings 


for New England interests, indicating that it is. 


really profitable for certain large consumers to buy 
the overseas product. 


Mayor Flanders of Haverhill, Mass., who is the 
local fuel administrator of his city, has sent a letter 
to State Fuel Administrator James P. Phelan an- 
nouncing the refusal of local coal dealers to comply 
with request for the sale of “company” hard coal at 
$16.75 a net ton. The dealers at a meeting discussed 
the mayor’s request and announced that as only 20 
per cent of the anthracite coming into the city is 
“company” coal, customers would protest if some 
were charged more for “independent” coal while 
others got “company” coal considerably cheaper. 
Dealers would be charged with favoritism, they said. 


Final steps in preparing arguments to be presented 
before the Supreme Court of the United States Mon- 
day, November 13th, in opposition to the coal tax law 
of the State of Pennsylvania, were taken Monday of 
this week at a conference of attorneys-general in- 
terested, at the Massachusets State House in Boston. 
Those present were: J. Weston Allen, Massachusetts 
Attorney-General, who presided; Oscar L. Young, 
Attorney-General of New Hampshire; Assistant At- 
torney-General Makepeace of Rhode Island; William 
Newcorn, First Assistant Attorney-General of New 
Jersey; Jay R. Benton, Assistant Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, and Eugene C. Hultman, Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life. 


Daugherty’s Short Memory. 


Coal operators in West Virginia astounded the 
nation during the days of the strike, when the mine 
owners were able to supply the whole American need 
for bituminous, but once. the strike was settled the 
needs of the West Virginia industry were forgotten, 
according to a statement made by W. H. Cunningham, 
secretary of the West Virginia Coal Association, at 
the recent meeting of the executive board of that or- 
ganization in Huntington. 

“At the time the railroad men walked out, while 
the miners were on strike, the attorney general sus- 
pected there was a working agreement between the 
two unions,” said Mr. Cunningham. “He made ur- 


-gent efforts to probe the matter. Since the settlement 
of both strikes he has.forgotten his thoughts of those 


days and has left West Virginia to bear the brunt 
of the car shortage and pay the penalty for having 
kept the fuel situation out of control of the United 
Mine Workers of America.” 
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Would Simplify Anthracite Distribution. 


C. E, Spens, Federal Fuel Distributor, has sent the 
following communication to all anthracite operators: 

“Complaints are reaching the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor from a great many sources that higher f. o. b. 
mine prices than those already agreed upon with the 
Fair Practices Committee of Pennsylvania, as basic 
mine prices, are being asked on anthracite coal, and 
investigation has developed that this is due to a great 
extent to the employment of too many intermediate 
channels between the producer and the consumer, 

“This condition of affairs can largely be corrected 
by the producers themselves, by confining their sales 
to legitimate wholesalers, and to legitimate retailers 
who deal directly with the ultimate consumer. 

“In view of the current ‘normal’ level of anthracite 
prices, and the intense demand due to anticipated re- 
duced production, ‘intermediate speculation’ savors of 
cruelty, and the Federal Fuel Distributor invites the 
co-operation of all producers, to the end that the ac- 
tivities of this parasite on normal exchange may be 
entirely eliminated, or at least be reduced to a 
maximum, 

“The continuance of such practices reflects on the 
entire anthracite industry, which is most unfortunate, 
since so large a proportion of the representation of 
that industry is co-operating with all interests in a 
splendid manner, in coping with the present 
emergency.” 


Fuel Oil Prices Advancing. 


Of interest to the coal trade and to former users 
of coal who have changed to oil is the announcement 
that the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey has. just 
made an advance of ten cents in the price of fuel oil, 
bringing the quotation to $1.61%4 a barrel f. o. b. 
New York. This advance, according to the opinion 
in oil trade circles, is believed to be only one of many 
to be expected during the winter. Most of the larger 
companies are reported to be short of fuel oil and are 
sending to California for supplies to meet the de- 
ficiency in Mexican production, as a result of the 
curtailed output in that country because of salt water 
encroachments. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars of 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern New 
York all-rail, through the six principal Hudson 
River gateways, during several recent weeks: 


(OP ya 

Bitumin- Anthra- Bitumin- Anthra- 
Week Ended ous cite ous cite 
October \7easses <s G2/ 2k ali /59 Bee OSL 3,115 
October 14....52.: 3,636 3,226 2,892 2,997 
October = 21 aaaentos 3,092 3,477 2,979 2,871 
October 28......: 2,880 3,373 2,953 3,250 

In addition, there was forwarded through the 


Rouses Point gateway to northern New England a 
total of 62 cars of bituminous and 17 cars of anthra- 
cite during the week ending October 28th. 

The cumulative movement for the year to date 
now stands at 67,872 cars of anthracite and 85,184 
of bituminous coal through the Hudson gateways, 
and 282 cars of anthracite and 1,963 of bituminous 
coal through Rouses Point. 


One of the notable efforts to return to 
normalcy in regard to cost and expenses was 
reduction of freight rates in the summer, 
coupled with the reduction of railroad wages 
supposed to be in consonance therewith. But 
it is pointed out that the result of the reduc- 
tions has been such that there will be no 
further freight reductions soon. While speak- 
ing of changes in that direction it might be 
mentioned how great has been the influence 
of low freights in developing the country in 
bygone years, and the continuance of high 
carrying charges will be an obstacle unless 
practically everything is continued at double 
‘rates, so that the charges of today will be no 


‘more relatively than were those of 20 years 


ago. 
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| General Notes | 


The Rex Coal Mining Co., Rock Island, IIl., has 
been incorporated for $20,000. . 


The Agnes Coal Co.’s property at Millsboro, Pa., 
has been purchased at trustee’s sale by T. P. Sloan, 
Charleroi. The property is located in East Bethlehem 
township. ba 




















George Schwaner, Carl Hoy and W. Roy Whitney 
are the incorporators of the Hoy Coal Co., at Spring- 
field, Ill. The office of the company is at 622 Reisch 
Building. 

The Galloway Coal Co., Madisonville, Ky., has 
filed articles of incorporation. The company owns 
land at St. Charles and will soon begin development 
of the property. 


The Glendale Gas Coal Co., with a mine at Glen- 
dale, W. Va., will shortly begin shipments of coal 
by the Ohio River. An extension to the present rail 
tipple is planned. 


The Kimberly Coal Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The 
incorporators are Michael Krall, Benjamin Krall and 
Abraham Shalit. 

The Westmoreland Coal Co. of Philadelphia, is 
having two ocean-going coal barges of 1,800 tons’ 
capacity, 195 feet long, built for them by the Kelley- 
Spear Co., Bath, Me. 

Walter F. Foster, formerly of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, and the Rich Creek Coal Co., has 
opened a coal brokerage business on the fourth floor 
of the Professional Building, Fairmont. 

Coal production in Northern West Virginia dur- 
ing the month of October aggregated 37, 049 cars, 
or 1,852,450 tons. This was 80,150 tons heavier 
than the September production, the previous high 
mark for 1922. 

J. S. Browning, Jr., . Bluefield, W. Va., was 
the highest bidder for the property of the Premier 
Coal Co., which was recently auctioned off at 
Monticello, Ky., by the trustee in bankruptcy. Mr. 
Browning bid $75,000. 

.W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania and head of the State 
Fuel Commission, will discuss the “Coal Situation” 
before the annual meeting of the State Chamber of 
Commerce, November 14 and 15. 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway, during September 
amounted to 1,333,362 tons, compared with 
1,266,364 tons in the’ same month of 1921, an 
increase of 66,998 tons, or 5.2 per cent. 

James O. Watson, of the Watson interests, returned 


to Fairmont on Tuesday from an inspection trip to 
the property of the Kentucky & West Virgina Coal 
& Mining Co. in Harlan County, Ky. The L. & N. 
is doubling its tracks to the Harlan field according 
to Mr Watson. 

The New York State Coal Merchants’ Asso- 


ciation will hold the first of its series of group 
meetings for the coming season, in Powers’ Hotel, 
Rochester, Thursday, December 14th. Invitations 
are extended to dealers throughout the western 
part of the state. 

About 1,500 anthracite mine workers employed 
at the,No. 14 colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., near Pittston, have been on strike recently 
because carpenters working on a new breaker 
would not give up membership in their own union 


and join the U. M. W. 


Last Monday 43,810 cars were loaded with bitu- 
minous coal, as against 45,298 cars a week earlier. 
In spite of this loss, the loadings for the first day 
of the present week were the heaviest for any 
day since December 13th, 1920, with the exception 
of the previous Monday. 

The Diamond Smokeless Coal Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000. In- 
corporators are Frank D. Baker, James M, Cook 
and William J. Cahill, The Cambria Smokeless Coal 
Co. has also been incorporated by the incorporators 
of the Diamond Company. 
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Francis I. Gowen has resigned as vice-president 
and general counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
He is a nephew of the late Franklin B. Gowen, who, 
while president of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Co., acquired much of the present coal land 
holdings of the P. & R. C. & I. Co. 


Tests conducted at the experimental coal mine 
of the Bureau of Mines at Bruceton, Pa., hold 
out the hope that wireless waves may be used 
in the future as a means of effective communica- 
tion between rescuers on the surface and miners 
entombed in mines following fires and explosions. 


According to figures gathered by George H. Webb, 
Fuel Administrator for Rhode Island, 55,898 tons of 
anthracite had been received by the dealers in that 
state up to. November 5th. This was considerably 
below the tctal of their allotments for the same period, 
but at least a part of the shortage is represented by 
tonnage en route. 

Anthracite coal to the amount of 172,870 gross tons 
entered Connecticut during October, according to 
figures made public by the state fuel commission. 
This was 9,870 more gross tons than was allotted to 
the state. All rail shipments amounted to 123,533 
tons and tidewater shipments to 49,340 tons, latter 
exclusive of tidewater. 


At Lawrence, Mass., the Emergency Fuel Commit- 
tee have issued regulations that until further notice 
no stove or chestnut coal be delivered for use in house 
heating apparatus. Substitutes agreed upon. are 
broken, egg, pea and coke mixed, and bituminous. 
The use of stove and chestnut will be allowed for 
cooking purposes only. 

James J. Phelan, the genial fuel administrator 
for Massachusetts, in a recent letter to Mr. Spens 
said that “some way must be found to eliminate 
the roll-top, swivel-chair dealer commonly re- 
ferred to as the go-between and sometimes as a 
jobber.” Probably the easiest way would be to 
buy him a flat-top desk and a stool. 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. is offering 
about 2,000 shares of stock to its employes for 
subscription on the partial payment plan. This 
is the second offering of the kind the company 
has made to its workers, the first having been 
in December, 1920. Terms of the present offering 
are similar to those of two years ago. 


The W. L. Damon Co. has sold its coal yard at 
New Britain, Conn., and will go out of business. 
W. L. Damon, head of the enterprise, has been identi- 
fied with the local trade for 50 years, being one of 
the oldest dealers in the state in point of service. 
The property was taken over by a manufacturing 
company that needs the land for its own use. 

The result of the election in New York State 
shows that the people expressed themselves very 
definitely with regard to the sniveling hypocrisy 
characterizing a certain element, and the showing 
achieved by Governor Smith, a director in the 
well-known coal house of Pattison & Bowns, is 
indeed wonderful. There have been too many 
reformers of the Miller type in American public 
life and it would be well if more of them could 
be as effectiially disposed of. 


The Provincial Fuel Administrator has caused 
the following announcement to be published in 
the daily press at St. John, New Brunswick: 
“Tt is unnecessary to pay any higher price than 
$17.00 per ton sluiced or $17.50 in bags, less usual 
discount, for American anthracite egg, nut and 
chestnut. The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission 
has set the price at the mine which permits these 
figures. If you pay more than these prices you 
nullify the Administrator’s efforts to keep costs 
down.” 


As showing the straits to which some reputable 
railroad companies are compelled to resort in 
order to secure necessary funds, we might mention 
that one corporation which has a full allotment 
of mortgage bonds of various degrees of rank 
and security, in addition to common and preferred 
stock, also has certain series of car equipment 
securities which now cover the letters of the 
alphabet as far as W. Looks as if the system of 
numbering, at least, would have to be changed 
ere long. 


treasurer, 
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A deal recently put through will result in the C, 
nock mines in Chatham county, N. C., being wor 
again. The old mines will be developed by the Ersl 
Ramsay Coal Co. of which Erskine Ramsay 
president; Charles S. Ramsay, first vice-president ; 
general manager; William Crook, secretary 

atdeaVVemede Hill, superintendent, 4 
property is the only coal mine ever develope 
operated in North Carolina, with the exception 
the Carolina Coal Co.’s mine on the north side 
Deep River, which was first operated before 
Civil War. ; 


| Buffalo Notes 


W. E. Auld has closed his Lake Shore Coal C 
office and is not intending to go back into the tr 
again right away. $ 


George H. Cushing was in Buffalo last Mon 
He appeared at the coal men’s lunch table, but : 
he was in the city on private business. 


The coal-carrying steamer H. J. Kendall, of 
George Hall Coal Co., Ogdensburg, is ashore - 
abandoned two miles west of Fair Haven. The c 
was taken off. F 


The local fuel administration has issued an ot 
forbidding the distribution of anthracite to any « 
sumer who has had coal this fall till all who h 
had none have been given some. 


Stanley Pratt, coal dealer of Coburg, on 
Canadian side of Lake Ontario, has bought 
Daley warehouse on the water front and converte 
into a coal shed. <A derrick will drop the | 
through the roof. ; 











There is a much better supply of coal cars on 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad; some 
it 100 per cent. Some of the smaller roads are 
doing better, while the Pennsylvania and cer 
others are still very short. ‘ 


The newly-established office of the Maher | 
lieries Co. of Cleveland will be under the manager 
of O. E. Southard, a brother of the vice-presi 
of the J. P. Burton Coal Co. of Cleveland, w 
has for some time had an office here. The new o 
will have as assistant F. B. Shoendell of Clevelan 


Frank Roskytalski, the retail coal man who | 
fessed in the city park department graft proceed 
to haying delivered coal to Commissioner Malc 
house and charged the city for it, was sentence 
a year in the penitentiary. Malone was give 
sentence of three and a half to seven years in Aub 
Others were given shorter terms. 


The story of the “confiscation” of several cat 
hard coal standing on the Delaware & Hudson tr; 
at Olyphant, north of Scranton, is a reminder 
something of the sort was undertaken by tt 
here, but was stopped before it proceeded far. § 
outbreaks of course do no good, for they = 
defy authority without adding to the supply. 

__ ) 
r 


Retail Sales of Bituminous. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Now. 9—Reports rece 
by Fuel Distributor Spens from eastern r 
dealers indicate that during the month of Sept 
ber there was some replacement of anthré 
with bituminous coal, but they also show that 
replacement had not gone far enough to mak 
for the difference in the supply of anthracite 

Thus, a group of 180 retail dealers in New | 
land, New York and New Jersey delivered 
as much bituminous to their customers in Sep’ 
ber, 1922, as in the same month of 1921, 


_ because of the drop in anthracite their total 


liveries of all coal fell 23 per cent short of 19% 
‘In the Lake Dock territory also, there wa: 
increase in retail sales of bituminous coal, 
setting in part the scarcity of anthracite. In 
other states of the anthracite-consuming ref 
however, dealers delivered less bituminous © 
than in the corresponding month last year. 


Saward’s Annual, the coal -teade’s reference 
Now on sale, Price $2.50. 
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Conditions as Seen by the Retailers 





Dealers in Various Cities Tell What Luck They Are Having in Getting Coal and 
Giving Domestic Users Something to Start the Winter With. 


‘he following reports are from representative 
lers in the cities named: 


Orange, N. J. 


Je are receiving a very limited supply of anthra- 
Our policy has been to go through our list of 
ers and give each party one ton in order to reach 
‘our customers with something. We have been 
‘essful in getting through the list on egg and pea 
|, but on stove and nut we are not yet half way 
yugh. We have not been able to start on the second 
nd of egg and pea coal owing to the fact that a 
at many people have taken egg in place of stove 
pea coal in place of the nut. We have also de- 
red some coke in place of the coal, also a large 
ntity of cord wood. a 
1 fact, our anthracite receipts have been so limited 
- the people who received their ton out of the 
t deliveries are now calling for more. This will 
ite a very serious situation, and unless the whole- 
: people get more coal through pretty soon, there 
_ possibility of some suffering. 


Ve are receiving plenty of buckwheat coal for 


ory use. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

‘etail conditions here are very serious at present. 
ne dealers are almost out of all sizes. No dealer 
over one week’s supply of any size. 
Ve are trying to distribute as fairly as possible 
give some coal to every one. We are obliged 
insist on a mixture of stove and pea or nut and 
with each order. We are promising daily de- 
ries and are booked two to three weeks ahead for 
our teams can deliver. 

rices are $18.00 for egg, stove and nut, $15.00 for 


Ve are paying as high as $13.00 per ton at mines, 
are not getting prompt shipments even then. The 
d weather has been our salvation. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


n regard to the retail situation in Toledo, 
uld state that the consumer appears to be 
fectly satisfied and is getting enough coal to 
> him over for the present. He still retains 
opinion that all fuels will be cheaper later on, 
| this lack of interest has really reached a 
ye percentage of the coal dealers in this terri- 


i course, like some other States, we have a 
te fuel law which nobody can nor appears to be 
ling to live up to, and a Fuel Administrator 
o determined gross margins for the retailer 
hout a hearing, and in our case, made 
very bad guess. For example: Toledo is 
work on $2.15 margin, while such towns as 
wa, Troy and two or three other little towns 
one thousand inhabitants or less are allowed 
25. We filed a complaint and are promised 
ery much better margin. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


can only say that all the dealers in town are 
king every effort to distribute their supply of 
1 in a fair and equitable manner, so that a 
jority of householders will have some fuel 
hand at all times. 

Ne find that, as a rule, the consumers decline 
use substitutes for anthracite, especially bitu- 
ious, and if we can obtain regular shipments 
m our source of supply there will be little or 
need of resorting to substitutes. 

feceipts of anthracite have been light and the 
look is not very encouraging for the next few 
sks, as we are told that very little coal will 
sent into this market until after the companies 
p shipping west and to the lakes. As to prices, 
uld say that we and the larger portion of the 
lers in this town are selling at the same price 
last winter. Only in a few cases have the 


> 


dealers been required to purchase high-priced in- 
dependent coal and charge accordingly. We feel 
the public here have nothing to complain about 
as regards prices. . 


Madison, Wis. 


Local trade conditions in this city are about as 
follows: 

Illinois coal—our heavy seller in this market— 
is reaching us in ample quantities; eastern smoke- 
less coals are not reaching us and we are very 
short on this grade, especially the prepared sizes; 
anthracite is also coming in very slowly. 

We are attempting to cover all of our orders 
with a small portion of their requirements. The 
public is buying very sparingly and seemingly 
waiting with the expectation of anthracite being 
more plentiful and prices going lower both on it 
and the various grades of soft coal. 

We believe there is but a comparatively small 
amount of fuel in consurhers’ bins and should cold 
weather reach us very soon and suddenly, it could 
not mean anything but a very heavy demand for 
fuel. ; 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Port Huron has received very little anthracite 
this season, the few cars that occasionally arrive 
being promptly disposed of. Today it is prac- 
tically impossible to get any egg, stove or nut 
coal in this city. We all expect more hard coal 
after the close of navigation, about the middle of 
December, when the heavy shipments to the Head 
of the Lakes will be over. 

Coke is also quite scarce, being almost as un- 
obtainable as anthracite. Soft soal is plentiful 
and of good quality, the prices ranging from $10 
to $12 for domestic coal in consumer’s bins. 
Trade is rather quiet; people who cannot get 
anthracite are buying only a little bituminous in 
the hope of getting hard coal later on. 

Also they have great faith that the new Michi- 
gan Fuel Control Law is going to make coal 
plentiful and cheap. I am afraid the people will 
be disappointed. Michigan mines but little coal 
and cannot control prices or production in other 
States. All they can do is to go after the dealers, 
and who ever heard of anybody getting very 
wealthy selling coal at retail? 


Receipts at Milwaukee. 


MitwavkeE, Wis., Nov. 9.—Ninety-two cargoes of 
coal, amounting in all to 796,859 tons, were received 
at Milwaukee docks during the month of October. Of 
this amount 141,414 tons were anthracite and 654,925 
tons bituminous. 

Anthracite receipts thus far this season are 713,686 
tons short of 1921 for the same period, and in bitumin- 
ous the shortage is 373,816 tons. 

Soft coal shipments to the Northwest have averaged 
about 950,000 weekly for the last nine weeks. Lake 
shipments for the last week amounted to 1,022,000 
tons, bringing the total shipped by lake to 8,542,228 
tons. Hard coal shipments for the season total 507,- 
192 tons, all Wisconsin ports except Kenosha having 
received cargoes. 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Te Wiaeen oe $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters 7.75 810 815 815 6.15 
Hehich, &:5W .Bis.e7./5) 8.000 8.00 3800) 6:15 
Reading, pees 7.90 810 820 820 620 
Lehigh ©.5& Nizes:l0- 48:35" 9 8:3507 855m G20 
Lehigh Valley. 77:90 8:10 S15) 0815 6:r5 
Del. .&, Hudson:.. 8.15 815. 815 $15 aN 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, 
$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.75. 
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CONNELLSVILLE COKE TRADE 


Prices Decline Stili Further as Production 
Continues on ihe Up Grade 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa., Nov. 9—A further gain of 
5,000 tons was recorded in the coke production of 
this region last week, when the figure reached 164,000 
tons, as compared with 159,000 tons the week before. 
Of market conditions the Connellsville Courier says: 

“The market for furnace coke for spot and prompt 
shipment has undergone a slight decline in the past 
week, while foundry coke has lost considerable 
ground, 

“There has been a curious reversal in the relative 
positions of spot and prompt coke. A week or 10 
days ago the market was clearly defined at $7.50 for 
spot coke, which was really ‘distress coke’ while 
coke that still had to be made, for regular shipment 
over a week or two, the market was $8.00 to $8.50, 
according to tonnage and the brand. 

“Now, on the other hand, coke for this week’s 
shipment is a shade higher than coke for shipment 
next week. Spot coke is quotable at $7.25 to $7.50, 
while what may be called prompt coke, for shipment 
next week, runs from $7.00 to $7.25. 


Coal Market Steady. 


“Foundry coke for spot shipment is quotable at 
$8.00 to $9.00, representing a decline of $2.00 a ton 
in approximately a week. 

“The coal market has held very steady in the past 
week, since its stiffening a week or ten days ago. 
Demand in the open market is of decidedly moderate 
proportions, but current output is well taken up by 
contract shipments, including the heavy movement in 
the lake trade. Car supplies are distinctly the limit- 
ing factor in production, which in the Pittsburgh 
district has been at approximately 50 per cent of 
rated mine capacity for more than a month past. 

“The Pittsburgh district coal market stands at 
$3.25 to $3.50 for steam, $3.75 to $4.00 for by-product, 
$4.50 for Youghiogheny gas, mine-run, and $5.00 
to $5.50 for Youghiogheny gas, screened.” 


New York Golf Tournament. 


The tournament of the New York Coal Trade 
Golf Association at the Seaview Country Club, 
near Atlantic City, last Saturday and Sunday, was 
one of the best attended events the club has ever 
held. About forty members and guests were 
present and all had a very pleasant time, being 
favored with ideal weather, 

The qualifying round was won by Thomas C, 
Fowler. 

J. W. Grout was winner of the first eight, with 
B. H. Warford runner-up. 

Winner of the second eight was R. M. Bryan; 
Charles A. Owen runner-up. 

The third eight was won by E. R. Brevoort; 
Abel Mishler runner-up. 

H. G. Mettlach won the kicker’s handicap, 
while T. C. Fowler took the Mickels cup. 

The visitors’ prizes were taken by Messrs. Pur- 
senelli and Verplanque. 

On the season’s play the following prizes were 
awarded: 

President’s cup, R. B. Avers. 

Mickels trophy, R. F. Baer. 

Shawnee trophy, F. M. A. Leach. 


Central Pennsylvania Production. 


Attoona, Pa. Nov. 9.—Coal production. in the 
Central Pennsylvania districts for the month of Oc- 
tober totaled 82,714 cars, as compared with 74,039 
cars in September. 

The maximum daily production for the present 
year was on Monday, October 30th, when 4,023 cars 
were produced. On the following day it dropped to 
3,104 cars, and on November Ist there was a 
further drop to 2,383 cars. 

The drop is attributed to the shortage of cars, 
which has been seriously impairing production. 
There has been some improvement during the past 


few days, but nevertheless there is much complaint 


because of the inability to -secttre cars.’ 
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A RETAILER’S JOTTINGS 


This wonderfully warm autumn has done a lot 
for the retailer’s peace of mind, for in every sec- 
tion of the country the newspapers have perhaps 
unintentionally lulled the buyers to believe that 
there would be enough and to spare of all kinds 
of fuels, neglecting the admonitions of all statis- 
ticians and also the law of supply and demand 
which in this case was complicated by transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Some of the cars received nowadays are a sight. 
Rust and a general state of dilapidation show 
how capital has neglected the railways because 
the various states and politicians have made them 
no longer a desirable place to put money at work 
earning interest. When the people wake up to 
the realization that the arteries of a nation make 
or break it, they will have learned the hard lesson 
by costly experience. 

Until Eastern housekeepers learn how best to 
use soft coal, it might be judicious on the part 
of retailers to urge its use only during the day time, 
when it can be the better attended to, and either 
buckwheat or pea coal used at night as a top 
dressing to hold fire until morning. This will be 
more in the usual usage of fuel. 

Neither Fault nor Fact Finding Commission 
,are very far apart in nature or the font-box of 
the printer. May we trust the latter named body 
does more than the former has at any time. This 
leads up to the attitude of the public at present. 
One hears it on every street corner, “The Govern- 
ment ought to have taken-the anthracite producers 
and made them mine coal.” Nothing is said about 
the miners refusing. 

Of course to a coal man it is easy to under- 
stand why anthracite steam size must be sold at 
figures to correspond with bituminous coal, but 
all arguing about the domestic sizes carrying the 
weight of loss on.the steam sizes falls. on barren 
ground. It is just as it was when the soft coal 
people told the politicians that. families in the 
West had to pay higher coal. prices because the 
railroads punished any mines that refused to sell 
coal below cost, by cutting off their car supply. 

“There are many ways to kill a cat.”’—“Soft 
words do not butter any parsnips.” And the 
lady exclaimed, “Well! I never like ’em nohow.” 
But it does rile a retailer, who is trying to supply 
his patrons with some kind of fuel, to be called 
all the names in the dictionary. 

The favored yards, whose tonnage is large 
sen hed to average up the premium coal they are 

lized to buy to keep up any tonnage, are the 
ones that make it harder for their ecm prutars 
just now. 

If the consumers were ordered by the fuel ad- 
ministrators to buy some substitute at the time 
of asking for hard coal, it would make it easier 
for all. No official likes to run counter to the 
public’s demands, but in the event of a sudden cold 
snap some one is going to get left. During the 
recent mild weather, deliveries have not been 100 
per cent owing to the refusal of housewives to 
even try anything but the size of hard coal they 
always use. 


Both Anthracite and Bituminous Show Big Falling Off in 1922. 


Official statistics of vessel movements through the Sault Canal in 1921 and 1922 show coal tonnage as follows: 


An impossible task is what consumers are trying 
to force retailers to perform. Every one wants hard 
coal. No one, seemingly, will even try any of the 
soft kinds. When even bituminous becomes hard to 
get the very scarcity may develop a different frame 
of mind in the general public. 

When a thing is rare, everybody wants it. That’s 
human nature. The mere fact that anyone can now 
get as much soft coal as they want makes it unde- 
sirable. Diamonds at one time got so common and 
cheap that it did not pay to mine them so the supply 
was held back until the market improved. Some- 
thing like this would be good for soft coal producers, 
but their large number, of course, makes it impossible, 
quite aside from any question of law. 

Just why making a high price is a restraint of 
trade, and forcing a low one on all competitors is 
lawful, only the wise men at the capitol can say. 

The present fuel administration has some weird 
methods of demanding access to books, papers, ete. 
Some of the mandates are of benefit to the trade, how- 
ever. Rule No. 1 of New York was of great advantage 
when put in force, but, alas, it was not universal and 
in a small community such breaches are noted and 
commented upon, to the detriment of all. Rule No. 
2 of New York also was good. 

Substitutes for use with anthracite domestic sizes 
may be either pea or buckwheat, and are of advan- 
tage as they spread out the present limited supplies 
and educate the people to the use of the smaller sizes. 


No Use Antagonizing. 
One trade paper publishes the following with ref- 
erence to the activities of the Fuel Administration: 


“The present coal situation has no serious 
aspect, possibly, in anthracite, and that is not 
as serious as some of the crazy fuel administra- 
tors and politicians claim. In the states of New 
York, Massachusetts, Michigan and Ohio they 
have literally lost their heads and have promul- 
gated regulations that do not seem possible of 
origination outside the confines of an insane 
asylum. Many of these administrators are not 
only ‘snooping around’ and minding every one’s 
business but their own, but are actually doing 
a lot of harm. We trust that they will burn 
their fingers when they infringe on the consti- 
tutional rights of private individuals and pay 
dearly in the courts as the result of future 
damage suits. Many of their interviews reveal 
ignorance and autocracy to an alarming degree.” 
Does material of this sort do the trade any good? 

In a situation that demands careful consideration is 
it advisable to introduce an element of discord? 
Practically all of the Fuel Administrators are well 
regarded by the trade.- In New York, in particular, 
general satisfaction has been expressed. Certainly 
vitriolic comment will do no good, for the Adminis- 
trators have the authority, as the saying goes, and 
are the more apt to use it if they find that members 
of the trade are antagonistic. 


Coal operators from the Kanawha district will meet 
with Fuel Distributor Spens in Washington on No- 
vember 13th, to discuss the question of prices in their 
district. 


SAULT CANAL COAL SHIPMENTS 












Philadelphia Not 3 


W. G. Ross, manager for R. B. Dixon 
Easton, Md., was a recent city visitor. 


O. C. Michael, of Aberdeen, Md., was loo! 
shipments in the city during the past few d 































A New England retailer who was in 
recently was Ed Cutler, of D. J. Cutler & C 
chester, Mass. ha 

Arthur G. Misch, of The Kempton Coal ¢ 0. 
land, Ohio, stopped over in the city to call upon 
acquaintances in the trade. . 

John E. Dale, of the John E. Dale Coal Co 
toona, Pa., was in the city recently, vie iti 
various bituminous shippers. oi 

T. W. Claggett, agent of the Philadelphia & : 
ing C. & I. Co., Baltimore, Md., was at theg a 
Terminal during the past week. 

A caller from above the border upon loca 
pers was J. S. Gibbon, president of J. , 
& Co., St. John, New Brunswick. . 

W. B. Lloyd, of W. B. Lloyd & Co., Ten 
Rising Sun Lane, was noted recently as a fall a 
to the Boardwalk at Atlantic City. 

August Abramson, proprietor of the pe A 
C. Co., North Front street, has been on a vis 
Boston, calling on his brother in that city, 

A. W. Smyser, of Smyser & Smyser, Yor! 
dropped into town the other day in an effort to s 
up deliveries of anthracite to the York a 

Braun Bros., Ninth and Tioga streets, 
proved their delivery equipment recently 
dition of their first motor truck, it being of 1 
capacity. 

H. S. Swift, general manager of the sale 
Lincoln Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb., was a rec 
in the city, endeavoring to get a supply of ur 
for his trade. 

E, J. Bate, manager of E. J. Cummings 
accompanied by Harry Briest, of W. W. Cham 
Willow street yard, made their annual He G3 
of rabbits recently. They picked on Rushland, 
County, this time, and came back with fu 
as usual. 


The sixth match Be the Philadelphia Coz 
Bowling League season shows Lehigh Cos 
Navigation Co. in the lead by one game 
Cortright Coal Co. and two games over W 
& Kemmerer and Wentz & Co. Be -W 
Coal Mining Co.,. by losing three stra 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., droppea t 


place. 
| 


It is reported that the H. C. Frick 
is importing negro laborers into the Co 
region at the rate of about a carload a 
ready over 2,000 have been put at work 
and coke drawers, where they earn from 
daily. Steel mills in the Pittsburgh, 
and Youngstown districts are also b 
negroes because of the shortage of white 


Anthracite. Bituminous. 
United States Canal Canadian Canal Total United States Canal Canadian Canal 
4 \ —.——t#*#I 
Month 1921 192 1921 1922 1921 1922 Month 1921 - 1922 1921 1922 
RR oe 109,719 ee veces A 10S ee ei ee 250 2hem 109,000 ace 1 
May sseseseees 210,878 eee OO ee LOO a Mia wr erat os Be 2,291,789 202,978 11,580 10 2,303,369 
June ...-..++++. 247,048 asso wey Wee ae . 3,009,392 247,542 17,785 ...... 3,027,177. 
Nd VP alg piles 6,052 5m os ae: ERE aly skivtic de .. ss. 2,469,430 160,850 17,560 11,515 
MSUst’ 2. ss sGne 142s . Si eee lanes 3 ewes ett 
Bebe ciiees oe 274130. 10, COS ea OONIa sss «281,130 UU ROR gee er anes rte A 2 Scone ae 15 or 
aie rR eee 967 744 378657 267.744 September ...%... IO, , , 
gl pe eer’ we pS eatery" * 159,002 : October ies ae 1,203,366 2,678,099 7,490 10,825 1,210,856 2, 
tinea peeves bane seeeee. vanes 30,900 November .....s2<«'* 465,806 ......... 8:60 5uemueries phe oa 
che de Tac int ced (Epis pettus $6 FS December’ .....+.- So Ae. os 2957,520 wee 2,990.0: 
re . 
A agar 2,245,230, . 289,601". 10,898 © 2,100 2,256,128 291,601 Total’ :.:.....12,414,829 5,922,375 92,198 38,410 12,507,027 5,95 


‘During the -season. of nate to. end of October the. tonnage EN A 
anthracite passing through. the “Soo” -Canal, decreased 1,764,625 tons, com-._ 


pared with the movement of 1921. 


Bituminous. movement to the Northwest via the “Soo” during the se 


ie 1922 decreased 6,019,811 tons, compared with 1921. a 





‘Federal Fuel Distributor Spens, who has been try- 
'g to get a line on the size of coal stocks, estimates 
‘at on November Ist commercial users of bituminous 
id something like 35,000,000 tons in storage, as com- 
ired with 22,000,000 tons on September Ist and 63,- 
10,000 tons on April 1st, when the strike began. 
‘This estimate is based on data collected from a 
rge number of consumers regarding the amount of 
‘ft coal they had on hand October Ist, and compar- 
g these figures with similar returns for September 
+. The increase in the aggregate stocks which 
‘curred in September was noted, and an estimate 
ade of the probable increase in October, taking 
to consideration the steady gain in production 
hich has taken place since mining was resumed in 
ds affected by the strike. 
Present stocks compare very well with certain 
her years for which figures are available. For 
stance, on October 1, 1916, commercial stocks 
ere estimated at 27,000,000 tons, and on October 
1917, they stood at 28,000,000 tons. 
The statement giving the results of the Fuel Dis- 
ibutor’s canvass says: 
“On September 1, 1922, stocks amounted to 
,000,000 tons, which had increased to 28,000,000 
ns on October Ist, an increase of 27 per cent. The 
ehd of production has continued upward and coal 
being added to storage. The increase in storage 
om October Ist to November lst is estimated to 
at least equal to the increase from September lst 
October ist, so that on November lst stocks on 
nd approximated 35,000,000 tons. 

Se 

i Domestic Consumers Not Included. 
“It is not possible to collect statistics of the stocks 
domestic consumers, nor of the comparatively 
all individual steam coal consumers, and the sta- 
ties are, therefore, confined to commercial con- 
mers? stocks, including retailers, 
“The stocks on hand on November 1st—approxi- 
iting 35,000,000 tons—comprise the quantity in the 
nds of commercial consumers, and does not include 
al in the cellars of domestic consumers nor steam- 
ip fuel, nor coal on the docks at the head of the 
kes, which is classed as coal in transit. 
‘On January 1, 1922, commercial stocks amounted 
48,000,000 tons. In anticipation of the strike con- 
ers commenced to stock in January. On March 
estimated stocks had grown to 52,500,000 tons, 
April 1st, when the strike began, to at least 


















sumption during the strike, of course, ex- 
the production, and by September Ist stocks 
reduced to 22,000,000 tons. The experience 
'had indicated that when stocks fall to 20,000,- 
7 ms high prices and anxiety result, and this 
ence was repeated in September, 1922. 
‘During the six months, March 1 to September 
1922, it is estimated that the total consumption 
| exports of bituminous coal approximated 195,- 
000 tons, a slight decrease in consumption as 
npared with the 1921 average, due to warmer 
ther, curtailment of operations in some lines of 
stry and shrinkage of exports. During this same 
| production and imports amounted to but 
900,000 tons, leaving a deficit of 42,100,000 tons, 
which 30,500,000 tons was drawn from consumers’ 
ck and the balance, 11,600,000 tons, from coal in 


3 Bituminous Consumers Are Accumulating Stocks. 





Figures Collected by Fuel Distributor Indicate Amount in Shortage Increased from 
a 22,000,000 Tons September Ist to 35,000,000 Tons November Ist. 
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“The average weekly production at present is ap- 
proximately 10,500,000 tons, or, roughly, 2,000,000 
tons in excess of current consumption. 

“Expressing stocks in terms of days’ supply and 
_diviaed as between various classes of consumers, 
based on current rate of consumption at time of stock 
taking (incomplete data being estimated), the situa- 
tion on October 1, 1922, compared with September 
1, 1922, was as follows: 


Sept.1 Oct. 1 
By-product coke plants............... Te 14 
Steels plantst seen eee nee 10 17 
Othem industrials nee eee 32 37 
Coal* gasuplattsis.s. cee eee eee ee 34 38 
Electricsutilities: 2 oe ase eee 26 30 
Coal dealers, bituminous.............. 11 19 
Railroads? 2. fein pakke ee 13 15 
Total bittminoushc ie oe aan eae 17 22 


Little Anthracite in Retail Yards. 


“Since the anthracite production this season will 
probably not much exceed 60 per cent of that of last 
year, consumers must find substitutes for the deficit 
and, therefore, stocks of retailers in the anthracite 
consuming territory must be reckoned in terms of all 
coal on hand, anthracite and bituminous. 

“Reports of anthracite in yards of retail coal mer- 
chants, based on advices received from approximately 
500 dealers, indicate that stocks on hand on Septem- 
ber Ist, this year, were less than 10 per cent of stocks 
on hand on August 1, 1921. From September 1 to 
October 1, 1922, stocks increased slightly, but were 
still barely 13 per cent of those at the corresponding 
season last year. However, during the month of 
September, on account of the strike, there was only 
about a two weeks’ production. The production in 
October was largely compared with previous years 
of 1920 and 1921, and so the condition on November 
lst was undoubtedly somewhat better. 

“The stocks of retailers, including both hard and 
soft coal, on October 1, 1922, showed a decrease of 
67 per cent as compared with the stocks on Novem- 
ber 1, 1921. 


Bituminous Stocks by States. 


“At the actual rate of consumption in September 
stocks necessary to avoid curtailment of operations 
at industrial plants—other than steel and by-product 
coke—on hand on October Ist would suffice for 37 
days, the supply varying from State to State, as 
follows: 

“Less than 30 days: California, Nevada, Texas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Towa, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. 

“Thirty days and less than 60 days: Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Arkansas 
Mississippi, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, New 
York, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Georgia. 

“Sixty days and less than 90: Montana, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Maine and Connecticut. 

“Ninety days and over: Arizona, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. : 

“In comparison with September 1, 1922, stocks on 
October Ist show an increase in almost every State, 
except for the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast dis- 
tricts.” 












ktensive improvements and the éxpenditure of 
eral million dollars are contemplated by the 
lagement of the Virginian Railway. Besides 
sw coal pier at Sewalls Point, engineers from 
festinghouse Co. are making a survey of 
tks Gap Mountain, having in view the electrifi- 
on of that section of the system and the pos- 
€ extension of electrical power through to 
neeton, W. Va. 










Another Car Loading Record. 


Another new high record for the period since the 
miners’ strike began was made last week in the num- 
ber of cars loaded with coal. é 

Loadings totaled 237,010 cars. This exceeded by 
13,599 cars the week ended October 21st, the pre- 
vious high mark. |, : 

Loading of bituminous coal last week amounted to 
193,103 cars, an increase of 2,827 over the week before. 
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MANY KILLED IN EXPLOSION 


One of the worst mining disasters in a number of 
years took place last Monday morning at the Reilly 
No. 1 mine of the John H. Reilly Coal Co. at 
Spangler, Cambria County, Pa., when an explosion 
caused the death of 76 men. 

Thirty-six of the 112 men at work were rescued, 
the others being killed by the explosion or overcome 
by afterdamp, The Reilly mine, which is a shaft 
operation, was not considered a dangerous mine, and 
besides being comparatively free from gas was ven- 
tilated by a modern high-powered fan, The explosion 
put the fan out of commission for a time, thus per- 
mitting afterdamp to accumulate in sections where the 
men not killed by the blast were waiting to be 
rescued. 

Miners from miles around were quickly on the 
scene and the rescue work was put under way 
promptly. The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion and the Imperial Coke Co. sent doctors, nurses 
and rescue crews, The rescue squad from the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. in Johnstown, 28 miles away, also 
joined in the work. Meantime the United States 
Bureau of Mines had ordered a rescue car from 
Pittsburgh and a second from New York State. 

The casualty list would have been much greater 
had the explosion occurred on any week day but 
Monday. On other days 200 or more men usually 
reported for work, 


Virginian Shippers Oppose New Plan. 


The recent meeting of Virginian Railway ship- 
pers at Beckley, W. Va., was largely attended 
and a very thorough discussion of the proposed 
petition submitted by Major Tams to the I. C, C. 
with reference to forcing the Virginian to pro rate 
freight rates and interchange coal cars at Deep- 
water going west on the C. & O. was gone into. 

It developed that shippers representing a large 
proportion of the Virginian tonnage were opposed 
to this movement. Those shippers have secured 
the services of Captain S, B. Avis, of Charleston, 
to represent their interests before the I. C. C,, 
and counsel is preparing an intervening suit in 
the matter. Shippers in the Kanawha district 
on the C. & O. are doing likewise. 

Virginian shippers, or a large majority of ‘them, 
feel that it is to their decided interest to maintain 
a steady flow of coal and an uninterrupted car 
service between the mines and the tidewater piers 
and the trade in Virginia and the Carolinas. They 
feel that by forcing the Virginian to enter into 
western connections it will seriously interfere 
with their car supply, and instead of increasing 
the coal tonnage from their field, it would de- 
crease the output. 

The hearing in this case comes up at Washing- 
ton next Monday, November 13th. 


Kind Words of No Avail. 


Just before election Governor Miller evidently sent 
some urgent requests to Washington for the Re- 
publican officials there to say some nice things about 
him, especially something that would tend to put him 
before the voters of the Empire State as a friend of 
the common people. Mr. Spens’ office rushed a tele- 
gram to the Governor saying that the New York 
Fuel Administration was the best in the country, and 
Secretary Hoover came across with the following 
effusion : 

“T am glad to report that the coal supplies to the 
‘Peddler Pool’ have been satisfactorily assured, for 
the problem of safeguarding the congested districts 
and their less fortunate members is rightly our first 
concern. 

“T should like to take this opportunity to express 
the appreciation that we have in Washington of the 
vigorous manner in which the coal problem has been 
handled in New York State. Mr. Woodin’s fine ad- 
ministration has been a great protection to the whole 
people, and it begins to look.as if his efficient work 





‘will tide the public over. the worst period without 


suffering or loss.” ° 





Saward’s Annual, standard book of coal statistics, 
is now on sale. Price $2.50. 
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TRADE REFORM PLANNED 


Western Pennsylvania Shippers Seek to End 
Rejections at Lake Ports. 


PrrrspurcH, Nov. 9—A movement is now on foot 
in the Greater Pittsburgh district for the better 
protection of producers in coal shipments to 
the lake region. The movement was started in 
the Connellsville region and taken up here, though 
the method of application in the two sections 
differs slightly. Operators plan to enforce a new 
rule with respect to payments by brokers on 
whose orders the coal shipments are made. 

Instead of the present method of permitting 
settlements to be carried over to the 20th of the 
month for all coal shipped during the preceding 
month, it is proposed under the Connellsville plan 
that settlement be required to be made promptly 
upon receipt of invoice, which will be forwarded 
immediately upon receipt of car weights from the 
railroad scales. 

It is proposed to make this change in the 
method of settlement as a measure of defense 
against a custom—or rather, as it is considered, 
an abuse—which has developed in connection 
with shipments which arrive at destination when 
market or price conditions are less favorable from 
a selling point of view than when the coal was 
ordered. 

The Pittsburgh plan, as advocated by certain 
producers, provides that a sufficient credit be 
placed in a bank, or a trade acceptance secured 
by a bond be made by the broker to whom the 
coal is shipped, and actual payment to be made 
on the 20th, as heretofore, but insuring the shipper 
that his money is safe. 


How Price Affects Quality. 


It is a fact well known in the coal trade that 
so long as the price is on the upward trend, or 
is holding a firm level, shipments are received 
and settled for without question or complaint. 
The minute the tendency is downward, or a slight 
accumulation of loads at the lake ports takes 
place, certain brokers reject cars shipped in good 
faith, almost invariably declining to receive them 
on the score of alleged “poor quality.” This 
excuse is so transparent that no shipper is 
fooled by it. He knows that the broker is simply 
“setting from under” on a declining market in- 
stead of sharing with the shipper any part of 
the loss sustained. 

When cars are so rejected it is up to the 
shipper to make disposition of them the best way 
he can. He resorts to the telegraph or long 
distance telephone to find a buyer at a point as 
close to the port where the coal was shipped as 
possible. Frequently this is not possible and 
only by diligent search can a new buyer be found 
at some other point. This necessitates reconsign- 
ment, the payment of additional freight charges 
and demurrage. The new buyer invariably realizes 
the predicament of the seller and makes his own 
price, which is sure to be a bargain one. 


One 500-Car Rejection. 


It would not be a breach of faith to say that 
there are people in the business of buying up 
rejected cars at ‘“‘bargain prices.” An instance 
of this occurred a few days ago at Ashtabula, O. 
Five hundred cars were rejected there and were 
sold at $2 a ton. The freight rate alone from 
Pennsylvania. fields is $1.66 a ton, leaving the 
shipper a margin of 36 cents a ton on his coal. 

It might have been possible to reconsign this 
coal, but the railroad company demanded an extra 
payment of 82 cents a ton to take the coal to 
Buffalo, which is a straight run from Ashtabula, 
in addition to the regular rate. 

A Connellsville shipper had sold some coal at 
$4.25 at the mines to a lake broker. Shipments 
went along swimmingly as long as there was no 
break in the price. No complaint was received 
as far as quality was concerned. Out-of the clear 
sky one day came notice that a number of cars 
had been condemned on account of “poor 
quality.” 


The next day a consumer at the same port 
communicated with the shipper, stating “he 
understood” some coal had been rejected. Hav- 
ing, he advised, previously used some of this 
coal, he generously offered to take the rejected 
cars off the shipper’s hands and to pay for At 
at the rate of $1.75 a ton. Figuring this was the 
best way out of his predicament, the shipper 
accepted. 

Instances of this character have occurred with 
such frequency in the entire district that shippers 
have come to regard them as an abuse that 
threatens their entire profit on the sale of their 
coal. 

Some shippers have a blacklist and won't ship 
unless they know their cars are safe, but the 
majority ship with the fear in their hearts that 
they may be stung. When a shipper trims a 
broker there is joy accordingly in the entire 
district. 





Exact Records Useful. 


An interesting indication of the completeness 
and accuracy of the records of some of the coal 
offices was recently afforded when a dealer from 
the Northwest, who has been getting his 10 or 12 
thousand tons annually from 11 different sources, 
called on one of the principal companies that he 
has been dealing with to see if his year’s require- 
ments could not be had from a single source. 

In advancing his plea for tonnage, he stated 
that while his favors had been divided, as stated, 
among 11 different shippers in the last several 
years, he bought 13 thousand tons from the com- 
pany referred to, one year. “When was that?” 
asked the head of the house. “In 1900,” was the 
reply. A call was then sent out for the customer’s 
record since 1900 and in a few minutes the in- 
formation was at hand to the effect that he had 
bought less than 20 thousand tons in the course 
of more than 20 years. 

The suggestion was thereupon put forward that, 
as the company had been obliged to find other 
customers for something like 266 thousand tons, 
the difference between a steady trade of 13 thou- 
sand tons a year for 22 years and the amount 
actually taken up, it could hardly be expected that 
a special effort would be made to supply him 
with his full requirements at the present time. 

Surely it is an interesting circumstance that in- 
formation relative to a customer’s dealing for 22 
years should be available in exact form at prac- 
tically a moment’s notice. 


New Information Bureau. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 9—To meet a need of 
coal operators for representation in the national! 
capital, the West Virginia Coal Information 
Bureau has been established here. Charles Brooks 
Smith, for many years associated with West Vir- 
ginia affairs, is manager of the Bureau. 

Offices are in the Munsey Building. The 
Bureau was organized for the purpose of provid- 
ing an infgrmation and news bureau representing 
solely the West Virginia coal industry in Wash- 
ington. The Bureau will not interfere with what 
representation the operators have in a national 
scope, but it will afford them intimate, personal 
and direct service. 

The Bureau is now keeping the West Virginia 
operators advised as to developments in the coal 
situation as reflected by the work of the Coal 
Commission and the Federal Fuel Distributor, 
and promises to be of great service to the coal in- 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT ~ 


More Than 10,000,000 Tons of Bitumino 
Being Produced Weekly. 


. Bituminous production continues steadily on t 
up-grade, the preliminary estimate of the U. 
Geological Survey for the week ending Novemb 
4th being 10,700,000 net tons. This, however, w 
only a nominal increase over the week before, whi 
stood at 10,681,000 tons, according to the revis 
estimate. i 

Loadings of soft coal on Monday, October 30 
was reported by the railroads as 45,298 cars, t 
largest for any day this year. On Tuesday th 
declined about 30 per cent, to 32,230 cars, a 
Wednesday showed a further shrinkage to 28, 
cars, recovering to 29,598 cars the following d; 
The total for the first four days of the week was 
little larger than for the corresponding days oi t 
preceding week. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks : 
which complete returns are available, and for | 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
Geological Survey: 


-——Net Tons——_=> 9 


Week Ended 1922 1921 | 
October" 72s 20geee 9,736,000 9,134,000. 
October 14:52am . 10,110,000 9,711,000 
October 2 kese eee 10,378,000 11,049,000. 
October | 28ceheeciee 10,681,000 10,956,000 


Comparison with Other Years. 


Rate of bituminous production has now b 
speeded up to a point where it compares quite fay 
ably with other recent years, with the exception 
1919 and 1920, as will be seen by the following té 
showing output for the first week of November 
the past six years: * — 3 





Tons ‘ To 

NGA ae.. < sakes 10,893,000 1920 ..... ... 12,407 
TORS ,.cactoeeen 10,716,000 1921 eee . 9327 
Tol ae 12,111,000 19227 5a . -*10,700 
*Estimated., ; 
Anthracite. 7 


Anthracite production continues at a high » 
during the days when the collieries are in opera 
and fully manned, but there have been a numbe 
church and secular holidays of late. During the 
week of October the observance of Mitchell Day 
duced the output to only about 20,000 tons; in 
first week of November a religious holiday 
many miners away from work, while election 
has cut down the tonnage this week. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for w 
complete reports have been received by the Geolo; 
Survey are as follows, with comparisons for last y 


———Net Tons—— 


Week Ended 1922 1921 
October Zi scree eee 1,959,000 1,764,000 
October 14......... 2,075,000 1,813,000 
(October 215). eeeee 2,003,000 1,910,000 
October $282.0 (anne 1,773,000 1,751,000 


Production for the first week of November 
mated at around 1,800,000 tons. i 


I 


. ae 

7 % 

The Domestic Coke Corporation, Fairmon 
now consuming 1,000 tons of coal a day, 70 
cent of which comes from the Fairmont | 
while the remaining 30 per cent comes from 





dustry of that State. Connellsville district. : oe 
Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. I . 

5 ——————F oreign—_,, * _—_——New England—-—, Other ’ , 
Week Endeil Cargo Bunker Cargo « Bunker Coastwise “af I 
September” 9. cos.c.cmess 10,676 6,617 168,142 2492, 110,510 aR 
September 16 ......... 8,672 17,909 156,849 3,095 120,901 30 
September 23 ......... 15,822 15,588 184,119 3,087 93,387 $1 
September 30 ...... ».« «21,280 17,900 162,649 2,028 80,130 23 
October 107 -ce-e eae ee Oe 13,038. 158,039 3,535 71,921 23 
October 14 vote el aS 10,339 137,955 1,865 © 97,913 - 26 
October. 21. 26 cca. LB LO 13,534 148,262 2,746 95,172 .. Bb 
Qctober (28 eben wines 4, 519 16,710 168,801 3,241 72,805 ~aed 






LEBRATES 50TH ANNIVERSARY 









arey-Buck Business Was Founded at Water- 
town in 1872 by Richard Marcy. 


ATERTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The Marcy-Buck Co, 
; celebrating this year its fiftieth anniversary. 
he business was started in Watertown by 
chard Marcy in 1872. He not only conducted 
retail anthracite coal business in Watertown, 
t sold coal along the line of the Utica & Black 
ver Railroad at wholesale. 

At the beginning of his career as coal merchant, 
sold the Lackawanna coal furnished by the 
‘aware & Hudson Canal Co., and during all 
» fifty years of continuous coal business the 
mpany has received at least a portion of its 
pply from the D. & H. interests. 

In the late 70s, Mr. Marcy acquired the coal 
rd in Watertown which was supplied by the 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Co., and ever 
ice then the retail firm has sold D., L. & 
. Seranton coal in this section. Of late years, 
ty have also handled some Lehigh Valley and 
itario Western coal. 

In 1891 R. J. Buck, present president of the 
uwey-Buck Co., joined Mr. Marcy in the coal 
siness, was the active head of the company 
til February, 1922, when he joined the organiza- 
n of the George Hall Coa! Company as the 
ssident of its Canadian corporation. 


Younger Generation Now in Charge. 


\t the present time, Mr. Buck’s son, Richard 
irey Buck, is in immediate charge of the Water- 
vn business. 

?rom very small beginnings in 1872, this com- 
1y has made a gradual and continuous growth 
il today it occupies a commanding position in 
coal business in northern New York. 

n addition to its anthracite business, it handles 
arge amount of bituminous coal at wholesale, 
resenting in the northern New York territory 
ne of the largest and strongest operators in 
Pennsylvania coal fields. It makes a specialty 
selling Reynoldsville and Pittsburgh coal, hav- 
for many years sold the Rochester & Pitts- 
‘gh Coal & Iron Co.’s coal in this territory. 
\ssociated with R. J. Buck and R. M. Buck 
the Marcy-Buck Co. are Winfield A. Fox and 
nes H. Davison, who have been with the com- 
ly a number of years, the former actively 
ntified with the bituminous end of the business 
| the latter with the anthracite department. 


New York Notes. 


harles B. Kahler has resigned as a salesman for 
ferson & Anderson, Inc., of 299 Madison avenue. 


[any West Virginia coal men were in town 
irsday, attending the meeting of the Smoke- 
Coal Operators’ Association at the Waldorf. 


nthony O’Boyle, 16-18 Bridge street, has recently 
ived two 1,600 ton coal barges, which were built 
him by the Liberty Dry Dock & Repair Go... .of 
1 Broadway. 


dgar J. Skeele, who was until recently associated 
1 Johnson & Co., Inc., of 90 West street, left for 
acuse this week to take up a new connection with 
C. L. Amos Coal Co. 


he threatened strike of coal barge captains in 
) York harbor has been averted by, the men 
‘ing their demand for $125 a month and com- 
nising on $90, which represents a small increase 
the old rate, 

oal trade friends of N. D. Biddison, who 
ntly resigned as general purchasing agent of 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., will be 
rested in learning that he has joined the sales 
of the General Chemical Co. 





New Lehigh Valley Agent. 


W. Joslyn, has been appointed sales agent for 
ehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., at ‘Cleveland, Ohio, 
Icceed the late F. W. Neiderlander. 
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MERCHANDISING OF COKE 


At the recent annual convention of the American 
Gas Association, W. G. Rich, manager of the coke 
sales department of the Providence Gas Co., 
Providence, R. I., presented a paper on the mer- 
chandising of coke. 

“The sale and use of coke is largely a matter of 
education,” said Mr. Rich. “It is hard to get the 
public to change—they are apt to use that which their 
fathers, grandfathers and great grandfathers used be- 
fore them. Just as it is natural for people to be 
curious, so it is natural for them to work along the 
lines of least resistance. We as promoters of coke 
sales never experienced what the anthracite coal pro- 
ducer experienced when he first started to promote 
sales of anthracite coal. 

“Manufacturers of coke have a much brighter out- 
look. Coke is a fuel of merit and is equal to anthra- 
cite coal in every particular, a fuel which is fast com- 
ing to its own, and is becoming more and more popular 
each season. 

“Personally, I do not believe in giving too much in- 
struction in the burning of coke for there is a pos- 
sibility of your prospective customer becoming scared, 
and thinking he will have too much to remember if he 
changes from coal to coke—too much instruction 
causes confusion. Such slogans as ‘Burn coke under 
a checked draft to get best results’ or ‘Fill fire pot 
full of coke—check drafts as required.’ These are 
short, and can easily he remembered. 





W. G. Rich, Manager Coke Sales Department, 
Providence Gas Co. 


“If full instructions are given, they can be made up 
on a card, and as each delivery of coke is made the 
driver can tack card on front of fuel bin.” 

“One of the best methods of knowing where 
deliveries of coke are being made throughout a 
local market is to secure a large map—a wall map 
of your city. 

“Take the delivery slips which show name and 
street number where you have delivered coke over 
a certain period—this can cover one fuel season or 
several. From each delivery ticket mark the loca- 
tion of delivery of coke on map by placing a good 
size dot or if more practicable insert a black 
headed pin. After you have completed marking 
off map, you will readily see the section of city 
where coke is popular as a fuel; the section that 
purchases lightly, and the section that does not 
buy at_all. 

“Having this picture of actual conditions, it is 
just a matter of putting your solicitors into terri- 







tory, concentrating every effort to increase sales 
throughout this district which shows very few 
deliveries. To stimulate solicitors’ efforts in secur- 
ing domestic tonnage, a form of advertising can 
be carried on that eventually will work into the 
homes located in territory where concentration oi 
effort is carried on. This form of advertising is 
the distribution of a two or five-pound paper bag 
among the grocery stores located in district. 

“A brief, attractive advertisement of coke can 
be printed on side of bag so that when the bag is 
filled, the coke advertisement will stand out prom- 
inently. Imagine a number of bags filled with 
different food commodities standing on pantry 
shelf, and each time pantry door is opened, the 
little story about coke appears. 

“These bags are inexpensive and could be given 
away gratuitously. The grocer becomes interested 
when told of the merits of coke—this interest can 
be increased by offering him a small commission 
for any orders for coke he may receive. Attrac- 
tive placards should be hung up in his store ad- 
vising the fact that his customers can order coke 
from him. 

“We all know that coke is more bulky than hard 
coal. If a customer is interested and wants to 
place an order, during the summer months for 
his winter’s supply of fuel,—possibly at a special 
price,—you will have to accept his order, if you 
are competing with the local coal dealer. Orders 
of this kind can be handled by filling up cus- 
tomer’s fuel bin during the summer, and hold the 
balance of order for later delivery. 

“Bear in mind the customer is not being favored 
to any great extent in extending the above con- 
cession. In receiving his winter’s supply of hard 
coal he is only bothered once, and the trouble and 
cleaning up is ended. With a winter’s supply of 
coke, the customer will have to have two—some- 
times three deliveries. Of course the difference in 
price, which he saves, offsets this additional trouble 
and bother, nevertheless it is ofttimes referred to 
at time coke order is placed.” 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED 


ETAIL coal salesman wanted for steam 

sizes. One controlling some tonnage. 
Good opportunity for right man. Salary 
and commission. Address, “Box, N3,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE 


Special Commissioner’s Sale of Valuable 
Real Estate and Coal Mining 'Property of 
Mason Coal & Chemical Company, Located 
at Hartford City, Mason County, West Vir- 
ginia, to be held at the Court House at Pt. 
Pleasant, West Virginia, on Saturday, No- 
vember 18, 1922, at 10 o'clock A. M. 
Approximately 800 A unmined Pittsburgh 
Seam with all mining equipment. Also ap- 
proximately 367 A surface on which is lo- 
cated valuable Salt Plant. This entire prop- 
erty is appraised at over $270,000, 

















WANTED 
ALESMAN—With established Anthra- 
cite steam size clientele wanted by 


wholesale house with offices in the regions 
and in New York. Splendid opportunity 
right man. Address, “Box, N2,” care of 


Saward’s Journal. 









DEPENDABLE 


coal production or operations bought or 


sold for 
RESPONSIBLE 


principals or agents. 
E. F. HAYS, JR. 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 






CANADIAN SHIPMENTS LIGHT 


Figures Show Dominion Has Been Getting 
Less Anthracite Than Usual. 


Complaints have been made to the Federal and 
State authorities of alleged heavy shipments of 
anthracite to Canada. City officials as well as re- 
tail dealers have asserted that an unusual per- 
centage of hard coal was being shipped to the 
Dominion by independent operators, who felt that 
there was less danger of selling at high prices in 
that country than on this side of the line. 

That there is basis for such talk is shown by the 
fact that during the first five weeks after the end- 
ing of the strike Canada received only 26 per cent 
as much anthracite as New York State, whereas 
on the basis of previous years’ shipments she was 
entitled to 33 per cent. It is a fact that some 
Canadian dealers have evinced a willingness to 
pay almost any price for prompt shipments of 
egg, stove or nut. 

3ut the percentage of the anthracite output that 
is for sale to the highest bidder is very small. All 
the line companies and the larger independents 
are rationing their production among their regular 
customers, and high bids from Canada or any- 
where else do not cause any of this tonnage to 
be diverted from established channels. For that 
reason the talk of Canada being favored in the 
distribution because of high prices there is largely 
without foundation. 


The facts regarding the distribution of anthra- 
cite to New York State and Canada are set forth 
in a telegram from F,; R. Wadleigh, Deputy 
Federal Fuel Distributor, to Governor Miller of 
New York. The latter had transmitted to Mr. 
Spens’ office certain complaints he had received 
regarding shipments to Canada. 


Distribution for Five Weeks. 


Mr. Wadleigh’s telegram was as follows: 

“T am replying in the absence of Mr. Spens. 
From resumption of anthracite mining until Oc- 
tober 14th, New York has received 940,000 tons 
anthracite, against 251,000 to all Canada. Whereas 
normal ratio of Canada’s consumption to New 
York’s is 33 per cent, the above indicates that 
Canada has only received 26 per cent. Canada 
is taking a larger proportion of bituminous in 
consequence. 

“Tf Mr. Woodin will point out specific cases of 
shortage in New York State, will endeavor to 
fill them. 


“Stories of vast shipments of anthracite are, 
therefore, exaggerated. Canadians are importing 
large quantities of coal from Europe in order 
to relieve the pressure on our supply. 


“Recent special shipments organized for ped- 
dlers’ trade in New York are evidence of our in- 
tention td give New York everything we can. 


“Due to the forehanded action which you have 
taken, the New York Coal Administration is the 
most effective of any of the states and our instruc- 
tions are-to co-operate with it in full and to keep 
New York supplied to our last resource. We 
believe there can be no suffering in view of the 
forward measures you have taken.” 


Historic Fight Recalled. 


Portsvitte, Pa., Nov. 9.—An important event of 
the Civil War—the famous battle of the Monitor and 
Merrimac—is recalled by the announcement of plans 
to take anthracite fuel from the old culm. banks at 
Buck Mountain. 


Buck Mountain coal was used in the boilers of the 


+ Valley.’ Coal Co. -under_a 99-year lease... 
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Fairmont Notes | 


Charles E. Hawker, of the Edward Hines interests, 
has returned from Chicago. 

Robert Talbott & Co. have moved from room 415 
to room 309 in the Deveny Building. 

H. J. Burkey, sales manager, Eastern Fuel Co., 
Pittsburgh, was in the region a few days ago. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, was in Baltimore last week. 

Clyde E, Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchin- 
son Coal Co., went to Battle Creek, Mich., last week. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., was in Pittsburgh and Brownsville, Pa., recently. 

Harry B. Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co., Fairmont, 
has returned from a trip to Baltimore and New York. 

W. E. Watson, general manager, Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., Fairmont, was a recent Pittsburgh 
visitor. 

A. Kammerer, Morgantown representative of the 
McCann-Camp Co., New York city, was in Fairmont 
recently. 

Truman H. Johnson, traffic manager, Hutchinson 
Coal Co., is home from a trip to Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the president, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., has returned from a business 
trip to New York. 

Guy B. Hartley, president of the Morgantown Coal 
Co., has returned to Fairmont after a business trip 
to Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 


Col. Clarence: W. Watson, president of the Consoli- 


dation Coal Co., was in Fairmont early this week. 
He-cast his vote here Tuesday. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, was on a trip 
to’ Baltimore and Washington last week. 

Reports from Wheeling indicate that the Morgan- 
town & Wheeling Railroad is to be extended from 
Brave, Pa., on to Wheeling in the near future. It is 
said that J. V. Thompson interests have acquired ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the stock and that the ex- 
tension will be made-just as soon as some pending 
litigation has been concluded. 

Northern West Virginia Coal operators met Federal 
Fuel Distributor Spens in Washington on Thursday 
of last week when $4.50 was set as the price of Fair- 
mont lump for domestic purposes. No other prices 
were set. Quite a little of this coal goes to the lakes. 
The Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation met on Wednesday of this week to receive 
reports from those at the conference. 





Dealers Eulogize Allen A. Doyle. 


The Rochester Coal Merchants’ Association, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has adopted the following reso- 
lution on the death of Allen A. Doyle, who had 
been secretary of that organization for the past 
seven or eight years: 

“Whereas, we are grieved to hear of the sudden 
death of Allen A. Doyle, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, who, until recently, had for a long number 
of years been connected with the firm of Doyle & 
Gallery Coal Co. of this city. Upright and honor- 
able at all times in character, of a genial and 
winsome disposition, and of a temperament that 
displayed uniform courtesy to everybody at all 
times, we feel a distinct loss in the calling to his 
heavenly home of our former associate, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, that we hereby express our sense of 
personal and collective loss in the death of Mr. 
Doyle, and direct that this resolution be entered 
upon the minutes of our Association and that a 
copy of same be sent to his mother, Mrs. Henry F. 
Doyle, to his wife, and to his brother, Frank H. 
Doyle, with this expression of our deep sympathy 
at their great loss.” ¥ in ay - 





F, T, Lovering,; for several years western foundry 
representative of Pickands-Brown & Co, Chicago, 
has joined: the sales. force of the Atwill-Makemson 
Coke & Coal Co. of that city..., - Pe rk 


covering the by-product coke industry f 
has just been made public. 
the salient features: 


‘medium or campaign, are the ones who ar 





























































from Government Reports. — 
The final report of the U. S. Geological § 


Below are 


By-product ovens: 
In existence Dec. 31, 1921. .o2cuen 
New ovens completed during year, th 
Under construction at end of YOatee sess 

Oven capacity (maximum estimated) at 

of year: . ss 
Daily (net tons of coke)...........120, 
Annual (net tons of coke).......43,854,000 

Coal charged into ovens: . an | 
Quantity (net tons)......... sa 28 Bias 
Average value (per net ton)...........$4. 

By-product coke produced (net tons).19,749,5 

Average yield of coke from coal (per cent 

Coke used by producer (net tons). .13 

Furnace and foundry coke sold: — 
Quantity (net tons).....-..+++s008 
Average value (per net ton)....... 

Domestic and other coke sold: 
Quantity (net tons)......- 
Average value (per net ton)...... 

Screenings and breeze: 
Produced (net tons)........-- 2 ie 
Used by producer (net tons)......1,472, 
Sold (net tons) .....++s0) ann 
Average value (per net ton)..........$2 

Production by States, 1921. ‘ 
Coal Used Coal 0 


Net Tons Net 


eee eee 


Alabama ....ii....2s. 3,476,923) seo 
Goloradotiey--r Oy) Sa 286, 
Minoia. 4 a. ae 1,952,358 1,322, 
iadiana. spss AES Sich? . 4,342,467 — 3,091,26 
Wentucky ec. ser cee’ 2573858 185, 
Maryland ............ | , 395,526) em 
Massachusetts .......- _.399,935 
Michigan yoo. cess dest.  LiZ0s5ee 
Minnesota. © ste. Lames 630,173 ee 
New Jersey ......- .».. 1,064;9600a 
New York in sakiiae : 1,098,014 
CHIC Lake ete daaee> AGT e2 
Pennsylvania ..... we a 7 OG 
Tennessee:' « osestenets . 2 79, Sie 
Washington 4%... cesses 43,570 
West Virginia........ 277,345) 
Missouri : + 
Rhode Island}. 7.200% 932,052) am 
Wisconsin x A 

. 28,813,111 





Aid the Salesman. 


A recent article in the advertising magaz 
as Class follows, in part, the theme cove 
under the heading, “How Publicity Helps 
in our issue of October 28th. It will be 
we referred to the need of doing all that « 
to aid the efforts of the salesman who hi 
many people and do as much as he can in | 
hours of the business day by reason of the 
road fares and exorbitant hotel charges 
prevailing. ‘haa 

Class states: “Of course, not every pie 
tising brings a direct and tangible res 
surate with the expenditure. But the ad 
are convinced of the value of publicity, 
vertise as a policy, and not for the pur 
definite returns from a particular pi 


able to offer the best evidence in the fo 
and substantial growth, splendid prestigi 
ductive sales staffs.” a 

In conclusion, the publication mentions, “wher 
advertiser must have direct: results in order to” 


tain a mail-order business, a hundred are a el 


in ways that will benefit their salesmen and. 
the prestige of, the hause.” an 
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Coal Mining in Manchuria 


We show on this page a number of illustrations of buildings at the 
schun Colliery on the South Manchuria Railway, an illustration of which 
recently showed, depicting strip mining on a large scale, 


George P. Carver, Inc. 


FORMERLY 


Carver, Macomber & West, Inc. 
ANNOUR] CEMENT 


On October 31st, 1922, the corporate names of CARVER, 
MACOMBER & WEST, INC. were changed to GEORGE P. 
CARVER, INC. 

Mr. Macomber and Mr. West have retired from the corporation 
and have sold their interests to Mr. Carver. 

As in the past, Mr. Carver will give his entire time and per- 
sonal attention to all coaling plant design and construction work 
done by this Company. 

Mr. Carver has specialized in the design and construction of 
coaling plants for more than fifteen years and all coal pockets and 
all coal handling plant work done by Carver, Macomber & West, 
Inc.. was DESIGNED BY and erected under the PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION of Mr. Carver. 

No change will be made in our policy of furnishing and in- 
stalling ELEVATING and CONVEYING MACHINERY, and we 
will increase the scope of our service by carrying in our Boston 
storehouse a complete stock of parts for elevating and conveying 
machinery equipment, making it possible to give IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY on any parts required, and also on a complete 
machinery installation, including motors. ‘ 

e shall continue to maintain our construction organization 
and equipment and are prepared at all times to render complete 
service from preparing the plans to furnishing and installing the 
ee and constructing and completing the plant in working 
order. 

It will always be a pleasure to submit sketches and estimates 
at any time on any proposed improvements or new construction. 


GEORGE P. CARVER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Coaling Plants 
261 Franklin Street Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone—Congress 2192 


PENN FUEL CO. 


Miners’ Agents 


We solicit the sale of your coal for New 


York Harbor Delivery and New England. 


Joseph P. O’Connor, Sales Agent 


No. 1 Broadway New York 

























Main Executive Offices at Fushun Colliery 
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Relief Crew at Fushun Colliery 
Tt is said that this company has the richest coal deposits east of Suez, COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


. « < =, . . d 
| it will be seen that the buildings are of a style befitting a large an 320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 


fitable operation. hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance, Tells 
; Fatale — glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 
ross or Net. 


Issued in three volumes: 1c to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; Ic to $8.00, 


} COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 
a The Gross Ton Book 


_ Where competition is keenest, 


220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.50, 

Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. _ Plain, practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 


advertise the hardest. 





CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 558 McCormick Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 


H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 
MINES AT CLINTON, IND. CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 
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Admitting that the weather has been unfavorable 
for the sale of coal thus far this fall, the general 
impression that people are not ordering coal is 
erroneous, based upon a canvass of the Chicago 
wholesale trade during the present week. A great 
majority of the local wholesalers when pressed for 
information on their business, admit that they have 
more orders on their books than they can fill. More- 
over, they state that the orders are standing without 
cancellations, such as were received during September. 

It was quite a common practice during the latter 
part of August and early in September to have 
dealers place orders with a number of wholesalers 
and operators in the hopes of getting the earliest 
possible delivery and then cancelling the remaining 


orders. This practice was also employed by some 
large consumers. The situation, however, has now 
reversed itself and the orders exceeding the available 


supply are considered bona fide. 

Business is poor for the coal man where his mines 
are unable to secure cars with which to fill orders 
on his books, but the demand is there, and the actual 
sales of coal are not. With the first cold snap of a 
week’ or ten days, one of the biggest periods of coal 
buying in recent years is expected. It is a known 
fact that householders in and near Chicago are not 
prepared for the winter with respect to their coal 
and when the mild autumn season does finally 
sive away to the more severe weather, a rush of 
buying can be expected. 


piles 


Steam Trade Recovering. 


The steam market which has been the weak end 
of the coal business during the past two months, 
some signs of recovering during the last 
week. Offerings of screenings were not large in 
volume during the week, and it is reported that 
most of the screenings offered were of inferior grades. 
Storing of coal by the large industrial concerns is 
going on in a small way only: 

Illinois and Indiana prepared coals are selling in 
good volume in the out-lying sections of the city 
and in country points in the Middle West. Illinois 
mines made a further gain during the past week in 
running time, working 40 per cent compared with 36 
per cent the previous week. This running time, it is 
said. is held down solely by a lack of cars at the 
mines, while orders on file for each operator to fill 
are averaging high. 

One factor which has tended to slow up the demand 
for coal generally is the talk of further price fixing 
and the request of the Federal Fuel Administrator 
that operators name a lower price for coal at the 


shewed 


mines, 
Several cargoes of hard coal arrived via the Great 


Lakes during the past week relieving to some extent 
the urgent call from retailers for anthracite. Chicago 
wholesalers, in a position to know the anthracite 
situation, say that Chicago will be fortunate if it 
receives fifty per cent of a normal supply of this coal 
for the season. 

Prices for smokeless coals remain firm around 
$6.20 to $6.50 for lump and egg and $5 to $6 for 
mine run. Retailers, however, have dropped their 
prices on smokeless coals during the past week, to 
meet the price being quoted by a few merchants 
seeking to secure new accounts by offering small 
lots of smokeless at cost. 

Illinois mines report an improvement in the car 
situation, but nothing approaching normal supply. 
This improvement in the supply of cars is directly 
reflected in the improved running time of mines in 
both Tilinois and Indiana. 

While the volume of screenings offered on the 
Chicago market was not large during the past week, 
the offerings were readily taken by the slow demand. 
Screening prices have had a tendency to soften some- 
what of late, and this is one factor that has encouraged 
operators to store this coal at the mines, when 
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Chicago Wholesalers Have Plenty of Orders 


Requests for Coal Are Bona Fide and None Are Being Cancelled—Demand for Coal 
Exists But Car Shortage Prevents Delivery 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 
ee eee 





possible, rather than let them go on the market and 
carry prices to still further low levels. 


Notes. 


Harry Redman of the Ogle Coal Co., returned last 
week from a business trip to Indiana points, 

E. P. Lowry, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Deep Vein Coal Co., is expected back this week from 
a trip to St. Louis. 

Mr. Galligan, vice-president of the Chicago By- 
Products Coke Corporation visited the Cincinnati 
market last week. 

Dr. F. C. Honnold, of the Honnold Coal Bureau, 
left Chicago on Tuesday of this week for a short 
business trip to Springfield, Ill. 

D. W. Buchanan, president of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, reported considerable success on his 
recent duck hunting trip in the Northwest. 

A. J. Nason and J. D. Zook of the Nason Coal 
Co., Old Colony Building, returned late last week 
from a mine inspection trip in Central Illinois. 

The Keystone C. & C. Co. is now comfortably 
located in new quarters in the Fisher Building, room 
1114. The offices were formerly located on the eighth 
floor of the same building. 

J. L. Keiflein, manager of the New Kentucky Coal 
Co. reports the mines of his company located in 
Illinois as working 35 per cent time, hampered in 
their production by the lack of cars. 

Nine cargoés of coal arrived in Chicago last week 
via the Great Lakes continuing the liberal water 
movement of coal that this port has experienced dur- 
ing the past month. Four of the nine cargoes were 
hard coal. 

The Fidelity Coal Co., Old Colony Building, last 
week announced the appointment of W. L. Rood, 
manager of country sales. Mr. Rood was recently 
associated with the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co. of Chicago, 
in a similar capacity. 

Last week there was quite a gathering of Chicago 
coal men at French Lick, Ind., by accident, rather 
than design. C. G. Shabino, president of the Key- 
stone C. & M. Co., Harold Wright of the Republic 
Cc. & C. Co., and Cass Salm, of the same concern, 
met at the famous health resort. 

The Sharon C. M. Co., Georgetown, Tll., was in- 
corporated under the state laws of Illinois last week, 
capital $200,000. The company will engage in a - 
general mining business, and those interested in the 
{rm are Seymour A. Rhode, Louis Clements, Robert 
Pettigrew and John Donaldson. 

The Lemon-McKelvey Coal Co., Sparta, Ill., re- 
ceived a charter from the Secretary of State last 
week, The capital of the company is $25,000 and 
the incorporators are Theo. A. Lemon, G. W. Lemon 
and H. E. McKelvey. They will operate coal mines 
and deal in coal and by-products thereof. 

Reports from practically all southern Illinois coal 
fields, indicate an alarming water shortage. At Pana 
the city officials have decided to shut off the supply 
to the mines as a safety move in case of fire. Ar- 
rangements have been made in many mining camps 
to have railroads supply water in tank cars. 


The Hoy Coal Co. with offices in the McCormick 
Building, Chicago, and the Reisch Building, Spring- 
field, Ill, was granted permission to incorporate by 
the Secretary of State last week. The incorporators 
are Carl Hoy, formerly of the McElvain-Hoy Coal 
Company, Fisher Building, Roy Whitney and George 
Schwaner. i 

A. C. Lackey, president of the Dixie Fuel Co. and 
in charge of the Nashville office, was taken ill during 
a recent visit to the Chicago offices of his firm. After 
an illness of three or four weeks, however, Mr. 
Lackey recovered sufficiently to start the journey 









home last week. He expects to stop at Terre | 
and Louisville on his way to Nashville. — ; 





































































by Morgan Egerton, ran down and fatally 
Peter McKeon, an official of the city, early 
week. Two daughters of Mr. Martin 


Evanston, Ill, were in the car at the 
accident. 


floor of the Fisher Building last week Th 
reorganization of the firm formerly known 
Mt. Olive C. & M. Co., of Mt. Olive, Ill. 
Olive Company gave up its mine lease recently, Z 
the members of the firm are engaging in the bro 
age business with the expectation of renewing tt 
mine lease next spring. ay 

The latest coal selling stunt of the Pottin 7 
Coal Co. is that of arranging with the Chi 
Herald & Examiner to sell Illinois coal to domest 
consumers at bargain prices. Coupons appearing 
each issue of the paper offer coal to the public, 
fail to state where the coal originates. A pric 
$8.75 per ton, sidewalk delivery, is being quoted, 
either lump, nut or egg size. } * 

It was learned in Chicago this week that a ¢ 
has been organized in Michigan to produce 100 to 
of dried peat per day at a plant near Eaton Rap 
Mich, The company will be known as the 
Products Corporation. The firm is incorporated 
$100,000 and is said to control 440 acres of 
bogs near Eaton Rapids. E. W. Wholihan and J 
H. Collins are president and secretary respective! 
of the corporation. 

Steve Lawson, representing the Ideal Fuel 
one of the Chicago coal men called before th 
Council last week to account for the “high p 
coal” Mr. Lawson’s version was that the ré 
were suffering from a scarcity of locomotiy: 
ing it impossible for them to move cars to anc 
the mines as quickly as necessary. Mr. 
predicted that the price of coal would co 
and be regulated by the law of supply and 
when coal could be moved freely. 

The Lllincis Coal Operators’ Associatic 
leased offices in the Fisher Building, Chica 
will move into the new location within two 
The Springfield offices of the association — 
moved to Chicago and will be under, the n 
of C. J. McLaughlin. The old offices of 
Coal Operators’ Association, formerly 
direction of Dr. Honnold, have been taken 
the Honnold Coal Bureau, a statistical orga 
to render service to the coal operators. 
. Indictments returned on Friday of las 
charged fraud in coal shipments, a system 
railroads were mulcted of as much as $300 
for months, The indictments were agai 
Michaels, president of the Chest Creek 
and Daniel J. Kinnally, an agent of the sai 
pany. The Federal Grand Jury returned th 
ments claiming that carloads of coal wer 
in bad condition to the carriers and before the 
checked ‘up the report, coal would be rem 
the cars and reported lost. 4 


i) 





Punishing a “Coal Hog.” 


At one town in New York State a ho 
was recently caught buying coal from more 
dealer, so as to get around the law limitin; 
consumer to a month’s supply of anthracite dt 
sizes, When he was detected it was found tha 
bins contained much more than the legal i 
the local fuel administrator ordered the d 
made the last delivery (without knowing: 
law was being violated) to go around in the d 
and take his coal back. r- 

No action was taken against the consumer 1m 
courts, as the humiliation of being publicly bran 
as a “coal hog” and having the surplus coal ta 
of his cellar in broad daylight, with the nei { 
looking on, was considered punishment enough 
was also believed that this treatment would 
other people from trying to get more than their s 
of the available coal supply. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the appointment of 


ATWILL-MAKEMSON COKE & COAL CO. 


Ass Sales Representative for Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s Solvay Foundry Coke. 


COKE 


For Every Purpose 


We have a limited tonnage daily of By-Product Domestic and Manu- 
facturing Coke from Southern (Koppers & Solvay) Ovens. We are 
booking orders on cars actually loaded. Your inquiries will be 


appreciated. 
ATWILL-MAKEMSON COKE & COAL CO. 
Pelephone Suite 1423 McCormick Building 


Harrison 1911 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KENTUCKY COAL 








Satisfaction Since 1874 


The fact that some 
of our customers have 
been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. 


614 Bedford Bldg. 


fITCHELL & DILLON COAL CO 
eee Bil Chicago || 








Walter Bledsoe & Co. 


Our steam service de- 
partment under the di- 
rection of Joseph Har- 


\g) 
kf} rington, is creating new 


demand which needs 
additional sources of 
supply. 


Chicago 








SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 





Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Phone Har. 8660 









REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 










ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 


COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 

Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 

Peoria, II. Pana, III. Indianapolis, Ind. Madisonville, Ky. 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 
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Cincinnati Notes 


| 


E. A. Davison has accepted a position with the 
Cincinnati office of Walter Bledsoe & Co. ” 

G. C. Wood, of the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

Charles C. Beury, a Charleston coal producer, 
was visiting his Cincinnati sales agents on Friday. 

C. H. Bryant, of the Bryant Coal Co., Green- 
wood, Ky., was a visitor to the Cincinnati market 
on Friday. 

The Commercial Coal Co. now has offices in 
the Blymyer Building, with C. E. Armstrong in 
charge. 

Ray O’Donnell, secretary-treasurer of the South- 
eastern Coal Co., made a visit to Pittsburgh on 
Friday. 

H. A. Brooking, the Kentenia Coal Co.’s repre- 
sentative at Pineville, Ky., was visiting the home 
office this week. 

R. A. Heatherman, of Chafin, Jones & Heather- 
man, Logan, W. Va., was visiting Cincinnati coal 
offices on. Friday. 

J. A. Galligan, assistant to the president of the 
By-Products Coke Corporation, Chicago, was in 
the city last week. 

B. R. Gillespie, of the Kelly's Creek Colliery 
Co., Cleveland, conferred with Cincinnati coal 
men on Thursday. 

Harry Coe, a prominent operator of the Fair- 
mont district, was visiting the Cincinnati coal 
market on Monday. 

H. V. Smallwood, representative of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation, was here looking after fuel 
supplies on Monday. 


W. Hoyt Bradford, of the Nashville-Fentress 
Coal Co., Nashville, Tenn., was a visitor to Cin- 
cinnati on Tuesday. 


William J. Brown, of the Scuddy Coal Co., 
Hazard, Ky., was a visitor to the Cincinnati coal 
market on Thursday. 

F. N. Fisher, sales manager of the R. B. Hager 
Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh on Friday on busi- 
ness for his company. 

John A. Emslie, of the Creek Coal Co., is visit- 
ing the mining properties of this company at 
Twila, Ky., this week. 

I. A. Bass, vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. is spending a few 
days this week in Cincinnati. 

J. B. Beardslee, vice-president of the Mitchell & 
Dillon Coal:Co., was in Cincinnati on business 
for his company on Thursday. 

C. M. Loeser, of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas 
Co., Huntington, West Va., was in Cincinnati on 
business for his company on Friday. 

A. A, Liggett, secretary-treasurer of the Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co., is attending to business for a 
few days this week in New York. 

Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co., is 
in Philadelphia this week attending a meeting 
of his company’s board of directors. 

Tom J. Robson, of the Wyatt Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., was looking after business 
for his company at Cincinnati on Friday. 

Harry M. Hall, of the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co., 
Chicago, stopped off at Cincinnati on Tuesday on 
the way back from a hunting trip in Virginia. 

Simeon Buka, resident manager of the W. E. 
Deegans Coal Co., was in central and eastern 
Ohio in the interest of his company last week. 

The National Coal Mining News, which has 
had its editorial offices at Cincinnati for a year 
past, has been moved back to Charleston, W. Va. 

C. H. Dyson, B. & O. fuel purchasing agent, of 
Cleveland, was here on Monday conferring with 
Cincinnati coal operators on the subject of fuel 
supplies. 

The Looney Creek Coal Co., formerly of At- 
lanta, Ga., has opened offices at 405 Mercantile 
Library Building. A. E. Northup is resident 
manager. 
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At a public sale by the receiver of the U. S. 
Court on Saturday, John H. Kresge bought in 
several coal mines near Williamsburg, Ky., of 
which he had formerly been the owner. ; 

Ernest Chilson, general manager of the Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co., Raleigh, W. Va., was here last 
evening arranging with officials of the company 
for the opening of the company’s new No. 7 mine. 

FE. R. Yarborough, of the Kanawha Operators’ 
Association, and S. C. Higgins, of the New River 
Smokeless Operators’ Association, were here last 
week to confer with C. & O. officials on the sub- 
ject of car supply. 

E. S. Baker, secretary and treasurer of the 
Virginia Fuel Co., stopped over here for a visit 
to the Cincinnati office of his company on his 
way from the Pacific coast, where he had been 
enjoying a vacation, to Bromwell, W. Via. 

The new coal jobbing concern, to be known as 
the Brady-Tucker Coal Co., in which J. L. Brady, 
recently sales manager of Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, and L. E. Tucker, formerly of the Central 
Fuel Co., are the dominating factors, on Monday 
opened its new offices at 637 Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing and was remembered with a shower of flowers. 


Boston Notes | 


Henry Cudworth was absent a few days this 
week on a business trip to New York, Phila- 
delphia and Scranton. 





Stephen Mathewson of the Spring Coal Co. 
went on a trip to the central competitive region 
of Pennsylvania last week and returned Thursday 
of this week. 


Miss Gertrude Ratcliffe, head stenographer for 
H. N. Hartwell & Son, and in the employ of that 
firm for 14.years, passed away early this week 
after a short illness. 


The Metropolitan Coal Co. has sold $1,000,000 
first mortgage 5s due in 1924 to Brown Bros. & 
Co. and the Old Colony Trust, secured by a first 
closed mortgage on real estate appraised in ex- 
cess of $1,650,000. 


The 2,000 tons of coke purchased by the City 
of Boston to relieve the necessities of the poor 
and sold in bags at prices of one cent a pound, is 
not having the rapid sale that city officials ap- 
peared to anticipate. Whether the reason is that 
the coke is not satisfactory as to burning qualities 
or is priced too high cannot be definitely stated, 
but it is moving slowly. The city purchasing de- 
partment thinks it will be cleared out rapidly at 
the first real cold spell. 


At the first.conference in Somerville, Mass., on 
the anthracite situation, attended by Mayor John 
M. Webster and 25 of the city’s 31 coal dealers, 
it was stated that citizens must use some soft coal 
the coming winter or freeze. It was agreed that 
apartment houses and churches will get no hard 
coal and the State regulation limiting purchases 
to a 30-day supply is to be rigidly enforced. 
James P. O’Neil was appointed chairman of a 
committee of five to decide on a fair price. 


Perry Barker, consulting fuel engineer, upon 
whose analysis and recommendation is awarded 
the contracts for supplying the State and the City 
of Boston with fuel, will address the New Eng- 
land Purchasing Agents’ Association next Monday 
afternoon, November 13th, at The Boston City 
Club on the subject of the purchasing and eco- 
nomical use of fuel. There is a banquet at 6 
o’clock and the association will entertain the of- 
ficers of the National Association. 


Following the insertion by City Purchasing 
Agent Francis P. Rock of Boston of an advertise- 
ment in a New York publication asking for bids 
on 50,000 tons of anthracite coal, to be delivered 
at the Charleston navy yard, starting November _ 
15th, numerous offers of buckwheat coal were 
received, but according to Mr. Rock none of these 
are satisfactory, since the city wants at least a 
two-inch size and buckwheat does not fulfill the 
requirements. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 


oS 
The Cheswick Coal Co., a new concern, has 
offices in the State Theater Building. 


_The Corey Coal Co. has been organized - 
C. Weimer, Mary W. Spencer and J. E. Moor 


The Pittsburgh & Cleveland Coal Co. ha 
the name of the steamer Convoy to A. Cc. I Ze 
ine 

The Alden mine of the Corrado Coal Co, k 
pleted its river equipment for loading 
Marion on the state line. 

George S. Connell, president of the Pittsmont Co 
Co., made a flying trip over the West Vir 0 
erty of the company this week. nt ] 


The Cleveland & Western Coal Co. will Wat.de 
open one of the biggest shaft mines in Ohio 
Powhatan district in Belmont county. cy, 

The American Gas Coal Co. on the Mon 
R. R. is now being operated under the receiv 
is turning out three cars of coal daily. ; 

W. J. Lynch has resigned as manager of t 
Beadling Coal Co, and has started the Clare Ft 
Co, with offices in the House Building. s 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. is shipping on 
average of 15 barge loads of coal daily from { 
Vesta Coal Co, mines on the Monongahela River. 

The Semet-Solvay Co., of Benwood,*W. Va., h 
resumed operations after a long layoff. Twenty m 
were put on by it and it is the intention of the cc 
pany to increase this force. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. received at its 
ways at Elizabeth a few days ago a raft 
timbers from the upper end of the Monon 
River, the first seen on that stream in severa 

The regular monthly meeting of the P 
Coal Producers’ Association was held Tues 
Sanford, of the Carnegie Coal Co., preside 
routine business was transacted, it was a 
after the meeting. 


Members of the Coal Mining Institute v 
big electrical exposition in Motor Square 
a body Monday night to hear an address by 
Herr, president of the Westinghouse Ele 
Manufacturing Co. 


The holdings of the Valley Coal Co, in Pa 
Hollow, in the Elizabeth district, have been 
company of men from South Bethlehem. 
erty includes the mine and its equipment and 
of coal. The price was $18,000. 


The Fallen Timber Coal Co., owned 
Wiegel, Alexander Patton, and Elijah 
was sold to the Beth Coal Co. of Donora, 
is located in Roberts Hollow, in the Eli 
trict and includes 45 acres of four-foot 


McKeesport’s once famous Snake Ho 
is in the limelight. Some $10,000,000 we 
this field a few years ago when gas was 
Options are now being taken on coal land | 
in Versailles township. Coal is reported 
feet down. : 

Since the opening of the mines in. the Mono 
River valley, more than 65,000 tons of coal 
shipped daily on the Monongahela River by 
negie Steel Co., the Vesta Coal Co., Hill 
portation Co. and the Equitable Towing 
portation Co. On account of the heavy f 
and tows are compelled to tie up during the 
soon as the fog lifts, there is a rush for 
causing a congestion at these places fo 
hours, until the large fleets are safely locked 


A suit to recover $11,250 with interest fr 
ary Ist, 1913, has been brought against th 
Coal Co, by Hannah Carson, Joseph A. 
Annetta I. Duvall and J. Blaine Duvall, admi 
of Esther Duvall, to recover 15,000 tons 
25 cents a ton, alleged to have been mine 
from under the John Carson farm in East 
Township, Washington county. The actual 
the coal claimed to have been mined is | 
$3,750, but triple damages are claimed, as_ 


by law. * 
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Glogora Coal Co, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


North East 
Paintsville, Pes ct 


Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 


and Domestic 


‘lambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
Eagle—By Product Coking 


Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor 
0 Wall Street, New York aint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
mnsylvania Office: General Sales Office: da Office 


it. Marys, Pa. 


Cana : 
Hamilton, Ont. 
J. D. Ferguson, 

Sales Age a 


1204 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. H. Jones, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent 








PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


31 MINES 


LOW, MEDIUM 
AND 
HIGH VOLATILE 


IE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


BITUMINOUS 





GENERAL “OFFICES 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MINING, ENGINEERING AND OPERATING OFFICES, ST. BENEDICT, CAMBRIA CO., PA. 
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Your Next Portal e 
Belt Conveyor— 


It ought to be a Haiss—for a good machine will save 
you more money in the long run. The better yards 
all use Haiss Equipment because it has always been 
most satisfactory. Let us send you copies of some 


of the letters we receive—or ask some of your friends 
in the business. 


You ought to have Catalog 422 
on 1922 Model Coal Loaders. 


The George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. 
New York 


Haiss Belt Con- 
veyors are the 
most economical 
to own, 





Business is picking up. Now is the time to step on 


the accelerator 


ADVERTISE! 











31 MINES 


ANTHRACITE 
AND 
GAS COAL 
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CHANGING COKE FASHIONS 


Beehive Ovens Disappearing as By-Product 
Industry Develops. 


Commenting on the recently issued figures giving 
details of coke production in 1921, the American 
Metal Market says: 

The proportions are 22 per cent beehive and 
78 per cent by-product. It must be admitted, of 
course, that such a proportion between the two 
would not have obtained had there been a heavier 
demand for coke, but the showing is all the more 
illuminating on that very account. One sees what 
develops when circumstances permit the choice. 
much of the beehive production that did occur 
was due to particular circumstances and would not 
have occurred had the operators been in com- 
mand of by-product ovens. 

As. to the number of by-product ovens, the 
Survey’s report of production shows 10,881 ovens 
for 1920 and 11,104 ovens for 1921. These are 
presumably the ovens that produced at any time 
during the respective years and it is probably safe 
to, conclude that substantially all the ovens in op- 
erative condition atsthe close of 1921 were re- 
ported in the statistics. 

The number, 11,164, compares with half as many 
in 1913, a trifle over one-fourth as many in 1904 
and less than one-eighth as many in 1901. 


Future’Growth Along Broader Lines. 


With theyfitmber of retort ovens increasing at 
stich a rapidSrate it would be out of line to say 
that the byzproduct coking industry is in its in- 
fancy. That is an overworked expression. It is 
pérfectly reasonable, however, to say that the 
natural economic development of the process has 
not yet occurred. 

From the economic viewpoint the building of 
by-product ovens thus far has been in the quarter 
where, in some important respects, the least ad- 
vantage accrues. Most of the ovens have been 
built by steel interests. 

By-product coking is an operation that should 
be conducted continuously, whereas the steel in- 
dustry is subject to great ups and downs in ac- 
tivity. The natural function of by-product coking 
‘s to utilize the materials in coal. Coal should be 
mined steadily while the general public uses most 
of the by-products more or less continuously. 

If by-product coking is economically advantage- 
ous, the largest possible proportion of the coun- 
try’s coal should be put through the process. The 
reason the process is confined so largely to the 
steel industry is not an economic reason but a 
fnancial reason. The steel industry has had the 
money, the credit, and the assurance of a use for 
the product to encourage it to take hold freely. 





Gas Men Told of Strike Danger. 


At the recent annual convention of the American 
Gas Association; held in Atlantic City, resolutions 
were adopted requesting the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor to enforce recognition of the difference 
between gas coal and other coals, establishing 
preferential delivery of gas coal to gas companies 
and thus prohibiting its diversion to railroads and 
other consumers. 

The executives of gas companies assembled at 
the meeting were warned of the probability of an- 
other bituminous strike next April and told to 
make their plans accordingly, This warning was 
conveyed by an official of the association who 
_had been in Washington conferring with repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Federal Fuel Distributor. The reso- 
lution was passed in the hope that the authorities 
would do everything possible to assist gas com- 
panies in accumulating and maintaining stocks in 
anticipation of another miners’ strike. 





The Chamber of Commerce at Hornell, N. Y., 
has appealed to the Fuel Administrator of Steuben 
County, stating that prompt action is needed to in- 
crease the local supply of anthracite. 
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A Plea for Private Cars. 


A recent allusion to the number of refrigerator 
cars privately owned by the Chicago and other 
western packing companies, brings up again to 
one of our readers the matter of privately-owned 
coal cars. One decision and another have made 
the use of them very unsatisfactory, but why, he - 
asked, should not the coal people be privileged 
equally with the packing house interests to run 
their own private cars? 

It certainly would be in the interest of efficient, 
regular service to the public to have such equip- 
ment available, but apparently the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been so 
fearful of privileges accruing to the more wealthy 
concerns, through the ownership of private cars, 
that they have overlooked the advantages to be 
derived by the public. 

As it is now, there is nothing to prevent the 
privately owned car being used not only by an- 
other operator under a small per diem charge, but 
the car could also be put in any other service for 
which open top equipment is suitable, and the 
owner of a car desiring to ship coal in it to Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore might have occasion to see 
it go past his tipple loaded with sand for Cincin- 
nati or Columbus. 

As in the case of the abrogation of the anthracite 
percentage contracts, it sometimes seems as if 
those in authority were more regardful of techni- 
calities than of good business practice. 





Virginian Railway’s New Pier. 


The Virginian Railway, which announced some 
months ago that it was contemplating erection of 
a4 new coal pier at Sewalls Point, Norfolk, is 
ready to award contracts and proceed with the 
work. An expenditure slightly above $3,000,000 
is involved. 

The new pier will more than double the capacity 
of the Virginian to dump coal. It will handle 
7,200 tons of coal an hour, as compared with 5,- 
400 tons for the pier now standing. 

The new pier will differ from those now in use 
at Hampton Roads on two main points. It will 
permit elevation of ordinary coal cars to the top 
of the pier, where they will be dumped into con- 
veyor cars. The general practice now is to dump 
cars on the ground level and elevate conveyor 
cars to tracks on top of the pier. The second 
point of departure will be the use of traveling 
towers on the side of the pier for distribution of 
coal. 





Large Consumers Playing Safe. 


“T notice,’ says our friend Joggins, “that while a 
lot of folks took Henry Ford’s advice not to buy 
coal now, he didn’t take it himself. He bought coal, 
reopened his factories and it is safe to say he has 
made arrangements to insure them having coal 
enough this winter. 

“Henry is foxy; otherwise he wouldn’t be as rich 
as he is. He didn’t want every Tom, Dick and 
Harry competing with him for what coal was avail- 
able. So he told them to lay awhile, and when they 
obligingly did so he lost no time in taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to buy on a falling market. 

“Other large consumers did the same. They 
boosted along the propaganda against buying for 
future needs, but were too wise to fall for it them- 
selves. All they wanted was to get the small fry to 
put their faith in the Lord until the big fellows had 
their stock piles in such shape that they could get 
through the winter without divine assistance. 


“Tf you don’t believe it look around. You will 
find that the public utilities and other large users of 
coat! have not left anything to chance. 
heartily in favor of a buyers’ strike—for the other 
fellow. Their own motto is, ‘Better be safe than 


>” 


sorry. 





The R. M. Rice Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
incorporated to deal in coal, coke and other products. 
An office will be opened in the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration Building. 


They are- 





Exports of anthracite and bituminous coa 
from the United States to various coun 
August, 1922, were: 

ANTHRACITE.—Canada 28,284, Si 
Mexico 273, Other British West Indies 2( 
total 28,704 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS.—Canada 373,589, Ho 7 
Panama 9,595, Mexico 6,052, Newfo a 
Labrador 1,080, Bermuda 1,874, Barbadoes 3, 
Jamaica 2,973, Trinidad and Tobago 3,368, O 
British West Indies 4,003, Cuba 10,629, Domin 
Republic 751, Dutch West Indies 3,742, Virgin 
lands 3,406, Russia in Asia 4, British West Africa 
total 425,530 gross tons. a 

COKE—France 513, Switzerland 460, Scotland 
Canada 20,756, Costa Rica 2, Salvador 12, Me 
3,664, Cuba 88, Dominican Republic 3, Chile 2, Fr 
Oceania 1; total 26,121 gross tons. y ya 

BRIQUETTES.—Canada 1,091, Mexico 15; 
1,106 gross tons. ‘ap 


By Customs Districts. 


ANTHRACITE—Vermont 3, Massachusett 
St. Lawrence 6,959, Buffalo 18,115, New York 
Mobile 125, San Antonio 109, Arizona — 
Francisco 2, Dakota 2,210, Duluth-Superi 
Michigan 206; total 28,704 gross tons. j 

BITUMINOUS.—Maine and New Hampshi 
Vermont 166, St. Lawrence 7,935, Roch 
Buffalo 162,400, New York 596, Philadelp 
Virginia 45,047, South Carolina 2,894, New 
930, San Antonio 75, El Paso 2,840, San 
Arizona 3,115, Washington 251, Alaska 4, 
Duluth-Superior 2,186, Michigan 71,665, 
total 425,530 gross tons. 

COKE.—Maine and New Hampshire 2% 
620, St. Lawrence 1,029, Buffalo 6,739, Ney 
Philadelphia 1,060, Florida 58, San Anto 
Paso 7, Arizona 3,620, San Francisco 15, 7 
39, Dakota 3,617, Duluth-Superior 179, Mi 
219, Ohio 25; total 26,121 gross tons. 3 

BRIQUETTES.—Sabine 15, Washing 
kota 28, Duluth-Superior 1,048; total 
tons. , 
BUNKER—New York 95,103, Phila 
588, Maryland 8,672, Virginia 71,1780 
Mobile 1,117, New Orleans 30,919, Gale 
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One Cent a Pound for Coke 


One of the influential Boston morning 
ing about Mayor Curley’s costly coke, says 
If private concerns can sell coke at $ 
make a profit, why must the city of Bos 
at $20 a ton to relieve distress and witho) it the 
tation of profit? . 
It is one thing to deliver coke at $15 a tom 
pound lots, and another to handle it in 3€ 
but the city has done the bagging 
handling through its own departments, @ 
supposed to consider any items of overhe 
One cent a pound, $20 a ton, seems 
even when it is peddled about town in 
pensive manner from door to door and bot 
people who always pay highest for fuel ‘the t 
dwellers who live from day to day and} 
month to month, P 





The price may be necessary, 1t may e ju 
But it needs explaining. It ought £9, be 
justified. A i 

How sad it would all be if the publi 
troller had to warn the city against cha 
‘for its cheap coke! 7 





We notice that George H. Cushing 
forecast that the reports of the United 
Commission—a majority and a minority 
will go to Congress, with the result that 
have legislation creating a permanen 
mission. That is a point that we Dr 
months ago, indicating that there would 
be a Coal Labor Board corresponding 
Railway Labor Board. “ 


GUY H. BURBANK 
JAMES P. MAHONEY . 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


Ve have now passed the middle of Novem- 
_ when the most pronounced activity of the 
| trade conditions of the fall was anticipa- 
_ The state of the bituminous trade is a 
e better than it has been, but apparently 
date is too early to decide whether the 
ical point of the season has been passed, or 
ether it merely has been postponed. Mild 
wther has given courage to those who are 
tinuing the buyers’ strike, but that is 
| so comprehensive as it recently has been, 
as we have remarked some large consumers 
e been quietly buying while outwardly pro- 
ing prices of coal, and a considerable ton- 
‘e has been moved. 

“he weekly output continues at about 10,- 
\000 tons, a figure unsurpassed except in 
0, for in 1918 the quietness that developed 
ore the Armistice, when it was seen that 
vities in the field forecast peace, became 
nounced in the week of the closing engage- 
at and production dropped low for a fort- 
ht. We are well above the 1921 figures and 
course well above the record of the strike 
iod of 1919. 

‘he increased activity in western trade re- 
ted to last week has had an effect. There is 
as much coal as there has been at Hamp- 
Roads, on account of shipments west for 
| trade or the lakes, and under these circum- 
ices there has not been the tendency to ship 
culative tonnage to tide for the New Eng- 
1d market. One coal man advances a 
ught as to the effect in the districts serving 
} port if Henry Ford, now being established 
he Pocahontas field, should introduce at his 
y mine the Detroit wage scale as a means of 
ting back at the coal people, who it is ap- 
ent he does not like. 

lis venture in mining in the seaboard ter- 
Ty is interesting for aside from certain 
imsicalities which we are accustomed to 
ciate with the great automobile manufac- 
sr, his action illustrates the tendency of 
ye consumers to assure their coal supply by 
chase of operations. This reduces the com- 
cial tonnage and has other effects as well. 
the demand is large enough to permit a 
e to run every day in the year that the men 
work, costs are undoubtedly reduced there- 
particularly as the assurance of a market 
mits the introduction of the best machinery 
urn out a certain amount. Then, too, earn- 


i 


ings at such plants have a disturbing effect on 
the men at other plants where commercial con- 
ditions render their work more precarious and 
less well paid in a year’s time, whatever the 
rate of pay per day or per ton may be. 

With good prices now being obtained on 
southern coals, the result is reflected in the 
Central Pennsylvania market. The showing is 
due in part to the fact that the roads serving 
West Virginia are still hampered by the results 
of shopmen’s strike, and also, it would appear, 
by a degree of sympathy on the part of other 
railroad employees not anxious to overcome 
the summer-time troubles. 

Lake trade will soon be terminated, and it 
is a question how well the market will absorb 
additional coal turned to the eastward after 
the lapse of another week. There continues to 
be some disappointment as to lack of tonnage 
movement to the retail trade for domestic use 
in anthracite territory. The amount of soft 
coal diverted to this line of business has been 
very small. There continues to be something 
heard about British coal and frequently the 
point is made that the importation thereof has 
been a great object lesson with respect to 
future strikes. Proportionately, the amount 
has been small, but we have often seen that a 
small surplus or deficit turns the scale of mar- 
ket conditions, and at any rate a couple of 
million tons of British coal, it has been seen, 
helped much in getting by. 

Unless something unusual develops in con- 
nection with the Coal Commission, it is thought 
that there will be trouble in the spring and this 
is going to have a bearing on the situation dur- 
ing the winter, especially if the weather is 


severe enough to give some strength to the’ 


coal trade. Of course if under-consumption 
continues as it has for so long a time, many 
buyers will not care whether there is a strike 
in April or not. 

Most lines of business are good and prac- 
tically all those that are not good now are 
showing signs of improvement. There is not 
a great deal to look forward to in regard to 
increased business activity. If manufacturers 
are not using a great deal of coal now, with 
present business conditions favoring them, 
there is not much prospect of them using a 
great deal more in the near future. As we 
have said before, a way has been found to get 
along with less coal, and the strongest probable 
revival will not at once put the tonnage up to 
where it has been in the past. 


John Moody, an authority on economics and 
finance, intimates that a reaction from the 
present revival is not many months ahead of 
us, and that we may run into a renewed 
period of deflation before the end of 1923. It 
may be that such a thought influences the 
tendency towards lower quotations. A recent 
address by Babson predicted a stiffening ot 
money rates this winter. Mills and factories 
in most lines will have better business this 
winter, as a shortage of goods may be wit- 
nessed in some lines. He made a plea for 
better distribution systems applying to the 
retail trade of the country as a whole, and pos- 
sibly if this is taken up, as seems to be the idea 
of some interests, the distribution of coal will 
not escape notice, as many people believe there 
is too much margin between the producer and 
the consumer in nearly all lines. He referred 
also to a prospective stiffening in commodity 
prices this winter, although the long-swing 
trend may continue downward. 


In regard to the anthracite market, it can 
be stated that it is now a matter, of only a few 
weeks before it may be said that the danger 
point has been passed. There is still a very 
strong demand for domestic sizes and some 
very high prices are still being offered for ton- 
nage actually or ostensibly coming from small 
independent operators. On the other hand, 
when one makes direct personal inquiry it 
is found that everybody has one or two tons of 
hard coal or some substitute on hand, and by 
the time this has been used up there will be 
other tonnage coming forward, for the pro- 
duction, despite holidays, is on a good basis, 
though half a million tons less than it was in 


October, 1917. 


The weather has been mild and while the 
future cannot be forecast, it is a fact that only 
rarely has there been very severe weather be- 
fore Christmas. Should history repeat itself, 
it is probable that salesmen will be out solicit- 
ing orders on the first business day of the new 
year. 


Steam sizes are better, and their future 
courses will follow the thermometer, as we 
have now reached the time of the year when 
cold days mean heavy drafts on the coal piles 
of thousands of buildings using this fuel for 
steam heating purposes, and, of course, there 
is a steady pull on the supply all the time, as 
fires must be kept going even at low blast at 
this time of the year. There is, however, an 
undue proportion of the steam sizes and their 
utilization is a problem, as has often been 
stated. 


The close of the lake season, looked forward 
to as a means of relieving the situation, is near 
at hand, but there will not be a noticeable im- 
provement immediately, as there will be some 
all-rail shipments for weeks to come and near- 
by western points, which could not be served 
while coal was going to the Northwest, will 
now be getting their quota. Canada also is an 
insistent buyer of anthracite. The difference 
between rail and water freights is not so much 
of a factor with mine prices at present levels. 


The steadiness with which the anthracite 
market has been maintained this fall is a point 
in favor of the management of the large inter- 
ests. Figures have been given out from of- 
ficial sources of amount of coal sold at circular, 
at regular independent prices and at a profiteer- 
ing level. The result reflects great credit on 
the large producers. One might truly be 
aghast at the condition that would prevail had 
the entire anthracite output been offered to the 
highest bidder. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Distribution of Anthracite Will Be Speeded Up with the Closing of Lake Season— 
Bituminous Prices Are Getting to Be Noticeably Firmer. 





While no let-up has occurred in the demand 
for domestic anthracite, the trade is perhaps 
inclined to take a calmer and more hopeful 
view of the future. The situation has not be- 
come so acute as many had feared it would be 
by the middle of November, and with the lake 
season about to close it is felt that there is a 
fair chance of getting through the rest of the 
year without the worst apprehensions being 
realized. 

Of course a great deal depends on the 
weather. A severe and prolonged cold spell 
early in the winter, especially if preceded by 
a snowfall heavy enough to disorganize traffic, 
would bring no end of trouble. But the fact 
remains that the season has been abnormally 
mild so far, and this has enabled the public to 
save many thousands of tons of coal for use 
later on. This means that pressure upon the 
retail trade will not be quite as intense, come 
what may, as would be the case if the tonnage 
already delivered had gone into immediate 
consumption. 

Next week will mark the virtual suspension 
of shipments to the lakes. Boats sailing dur- 
ing the closing days of November and early in 
December will, with few exceptions, carry coal 
that was shipped from the collieries prior to 
November 25th. The close of the lake season 
always brings some relief to the tidewater and 
eastern all-rail trade, as it releases upwards 
of 100,000 tons of domestic sizes weekly for 
distribution in other directions. 

That people have not had to resort to the use 
of substitutes on a large scale is the report that 
comes from all over the East. Some dealers 
have sold a moderate tonnage of bituminous to 
their family trade in one and two-ton lots, but 
they are getting practically no repeat orders 
for this coal, indicating that people are not 
satisfied with it or are keeping it for emer- 
gencies, 

Independent prices for domestic sizes have 
neither advanced nor declined during the past 
week or two. There is little demand for high- 
priced coal at tidewater, but producers who 
take the top of the market have no trouble in 
disposing of their egg, stove and chestnut at 
$12 to $13 in the line trade. Pea coal com- 
mands $8.50 to $9, and dealers seem to be as 
anxious for it as they are for the larger sizes. 

One or two companies report that they are 
moving all of their steam coal without any 
trouble, but most of them are long of at least 
one size, usually rice or barley. The inde- 
pendents also have a surplus, although the 
market is not quite so badly glutted as a few 
weeks ago. Prices are unchanged at about the 
following range: No. 1 buckwheat, $3.25-$4; 
rice, $2.-$2.75; barley, $1-$1.50; birdseye, 
$2.25-$2.75. 

The lifting of the Port Reading embargo, 
except on rice, indicates that the congestion of 
steam sizes has been relieved to some extent. 


The Bituminous Market. 


In the bituminous market there is decidedly 
more firmness to prices, particularly for 
the better grades. This is not so much a re- 
flection of increased activity as a tightening 
of the car supply on some roads, accompanied 


by heavy shipments to the lakes. The lake 
season is about over, however, and the eastern 
markets will soon be deprived of such advan- 
tage as there is in having surplus coal sent in 
another direction. 

It remains to be seen how well prices will 
hold up when additional tonnage begins to seek 
an eastern outlet. Car supply and traffic con- 
ditions in general will be the governing in- 
fluences in the future, as they have been in the 
past, and no one can say with certainty how 
the close of navigation. will affect them. 
Usually, when there is a good western demand, 
cars are sent on long bauls when released from 
the lake service and are delayed in getting back, 
so that after a brief period of improvement the 
situation is apt to take a turn for the worse. 

In any event, operators report that car 
supply has been even worse than usual this 
week, and this is largely responsible for such 
firming up as is noted in prices. Where a 
stiffening has occurred it is confined to the 
higher grades, including Pool 9 and better, but 
this has helped the rest of the market to the 
extent that the decline has been checked. 

Buyers are showing no anxiety over the 
future and to all appearances are following out 
their policy of buying from hand to mouth. 
Yet, for all that, there has been a quiet ac- 
cumulation under way all through the fall, so 
that stocks today are not far below normal for 
the season. Some consumers, in their quest 
for lower prices, have neglected to take the 
usual precautions, but it is exceptional for a 
plant to have less than 30 days’ supply on hand 
and not uncommon to find them carrying 
enough for two or three months. 

It has been the policy of the Federal au- 
thorities to discourage advance buying by the 
railroads until commercial users got reasonably 
well stocked up, but as there is no longer any 
need for such restraint, the carriers are now 
taking tonnage more freely. Most of this busi- 
ness is being placed at $2.75 or under when as- 
signed cars are used. Some rail contracts as 
low as $2.25 are reported. 

In general, the bituminous market is about 
as follows: Pool 1, $4.75-$5.25 per net ton 
f. o. b. mines; Pools 9 and 71, $4.25-$4.50; Pool 
10, $3.50-$4; Pool 4, $3.75-$4; Pool 11, $2.75- 
$3.25; Pool 18, $2.50-$2.75; best gas coal, 
mine-run, $4.50-$5.25; high and medium 
volatile steam grades, $3-$3.75. 

Tidewater prices, which were inclined to be 
soft early in the week, have since recovered. 
For Pool 9, which is not in free supply at the 
piers, the prevailing price is about $7.50-$7.75 
f. o, b. Pool 10 is bringing $7-$7.25, and 
Pool 11 from $6.50-$6.75. Number of cars 
at the piers averages between 1,400 and 1,600 
most of the time. Demand for spot coal at 
tidewater has been decidedly better for the last 
few days. 

“Very few charters were effected for export 
coal during the past week,” says the current circu- 
lar of W. W. Battie & Co., New York ship 
brokers, “but owing to the number of inquiries 
now in the market, we anticipate that this business 
will increase in the near future.” Freight rates 
are practically unchanged, except that they are 
slightly easier to the West Indies. « 





‘longed delay in the receipt of coal. 






















































PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Delay in Shipments Now Irritates D 


Local retailers are growing irritable a 


do the stock excuses of shipments t 
points appease them, and they are now 
that the people want coal and they do r 
it to give them. It is, of course, the alm 
absence of company shipments that ha 
the present difficulty, although independen 
liveries have also been cut by the numerc 
holidays. my: 

The salvation of the unusual situation tt 
far is to be found in the mild weather i 
prevailed. For the first 15 days of © 
the temperature has gone below 50 only 
times, while for the same period last year i 
went above 50 twice. All of this has serv 
keep the public moderately quiet, but the b 
liable to come at any time, as it does 
that cold weather can be much longer « 

A survey of the retail yards shows 
almost identical with the past summer 
yards were emptied. Numbers of yar 
been without receipts of any kind for two we 
and at this time have no promise of coal. © 
result of the dealers’ inability to deliver ¢ 
to send people shopping around after th 
placed their order, and dealers anxious | 
trade and who have a little coal often 
orders promptly for the advertising effe 


Quite a little comment was caused by 
paper dispatch from Washington, attril 
the Fuel Administrator the information | 
danger of a coal shortage was past, with 
accumulating and prices going down. 
connected with the coal industry knew 
reference was made to bituminous coal 
fortunately, as usual, the item merely 
and the coal consumers hereabout now 
their troubles all over, with the dealers ; 
to think they are only about to begin. 

Will Not Use Substitutes. 

Some retailers are trying to educate 
tomers to other fuel than anthracite, 
extremely hard work, especially in the | 
the present mild weather. We know « 
stance of a retailer who had to take b 
to get family coal, who is pushing small 
of this size on his trade. He explain 
using it to bank fires over night it is 
of $15 coal, and as buckwheat is sold r 
$9 the argument works well when pro 
sented. In this way he is able to use af 
portion of buckwheat and furtherm 
himself in better position with his sh 
more large coal. 


One occasionally hears of some mine | 
above $9.50 for family coal, but it is 
that the producers of the high price « 
finding a market in neighboring states. 
local dealers have been known to actual! 
for the high price coal, saying they r 
something to keep their plants going 
they will sell it at retail at a price to ¢ 
only a fair profit. a 

The most favorable aspect of the tra 
time is from the financial standpoint. 
are paying their shippers even in 
maturity and as one said they have mo 
than coal. The retailers, of course, ar 
sisting upon cash payment of their 
and finding the latter more than willing to ¢o 
if they can only get the coal. 


‘The steam situation gives no indicatic 
ting better very soon. There is no de 
fact that the lowering prices of bitum 
given anthracite the severest kind of com 
with the result that all producers have a su 
of all steam sizes. Buckwheat has recent 
offered as low as $3.25, with the better gr 
$3.75, and some of the best independent co 
still able to command $4.00. There are ry 
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fferings of rice and barley, the price for the 
}mer running from $2.25 to $3.00, and the latter 
W5 to $2.00. 


Prices Chief Feature of Bituminous Market. 


he present time finds the bituminous consumer 
at all anxious over his supply, as he is taking 
Government reports of bettering -conditions 
their full face value. Most buyers are now 
roughly convinced they can get any kind of 
| at any time they want it. Price is the one 
ect that still interests them and many pro- 
ved to be puzzled that the top notch coals 
‘e not fallen at least a dollar lower than they 
e. 
‘rices have remained fairly stable under the 
ive situation, mostly due to the inadequate 
‘supply. The one sign of price weakness is 
the lower grades of coal and these have re- 
‘ed somewhat, with the likelihood that the pro- 
“ers of the very ordinary coals may soon find 
‘nselyes without a market. The good grades 
>oal continue somewhat hard to get, especially 
itral Pennsylvania coals, due to an extreme 
ttage of cars on certain branches of the rail- 
d. 
‘roducers of soft coal continue to look for an 
ortunity to introduce low volatile bituminous 
‘l into this district for domestic purposes. Re- 
_dealers are inquiring to a moderate degree 
' some shippers are doing a little work of 
cation. However, experience has shown that 
consumer will not buy until he is compelled 
and it will.take the arrival of severely cold 
ither to fully test out the proposition. 

rices are running about as follows: Pool 1, 
0 to $5.00; Pool 9-71, $3.90 to $4.35; Pool 10, 
5 to $3.80; Pool 11, $2.75 to $3.30. 


NCERTAINTY AT FAIRMONT 





th Ending of Lake Shipments, Lower 
Prices Are Looked for. 


Jhile there has been no big break in coal price 
ds in Northern West Virginia this week, the 
eral feeling is that there will be a general 
ng up with the conclusion of coal shipments 
the lakes. It might be possible that some 
tern line business, which could not be shipped 
‘tofore due to traffic blockades and embargoes, 
r give the region some business for a few 
ks after the lake season closes, but the com- 
1 belief is that just as soon as the bulk of the 
ments are east the market will break. Op- 
ors realize that the emergency has passed, with 
heavy production of the past few weeks. 
arly this week, lake shipments out of Northern 
st Virginia were exceptionally heavy. On four 
‘oad divisions there were 475 carloads of coal 
ped Monday. Of that, 370 cars were off the 
nongah Division; 100 off the M. & W., and 
off the Connellsville Division, B. & O. Mon- 
's lake coal shipments off the Monongah 
ision were the heaviest for any day this year. 
here was evidence of some pier business early 
week, but it is apparent that this trade is very 
ted. Mines on the Monongah Division loaded 
y cars of coal to Curtis Bay on Monday. 
Heavy Railroad Buying. 
very evidence points to railroad fuel loading 
Northern West Virginia running heavy. Off 
Monongah Division there were 373 cars of coal 
led for railroads on Monday and of that the 
& O. individually, obtained 133 cars while 
ig carriers secured the remaining 240 cars. 
ile the bulk of the railroad fuel is loaded on 
Monongah Division it is not nearly all pro- 
ed there as 110 cars of foreign fuel were loaded 
the M. & W. on Monday; 33 cars of railroad 
were loaded on Monday off the Charleston 
ision, of which 13 cars were local and 20 cars 
e foreign; 12 cars of foreign fuel were loaded 
the Cumberland Division and 48 cars of 
stern Maryland fuel was loaded off the Beling- 
& Weaver spur of that road. 
roduction in Northern West Virginia on Mon- 
of this week was 2,278 cars, which was the 
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heaviest since November 6, when the annual daily 
peak in this region was reached at 2,567 cars. The 
best showing was made on the Monongah Divi- 
sion, B. & O., where 1,370 cars of coal, or just 34 
cars less than the daily peak for 1922. Tonnage 
loaded by divisions on Monday consisted of 1,370 
on the Monongah Division, B. & O.; 112 cars on 
the Charleston Division, B. & O.; 54 cars on the 
Connellsville Division, B. & O.; 134 cars along the 
Cumberland Division, B. & O.; 94 cars on the M. 
& K.; 318 cars on the M. & W.; 127 cars on the 
W.-B. & H. R., and 69 cars on the B..& W. 
branches of the W. M. 


Spot Prices. 


Mine-run is quoted at $3.30 to $3.50 in the Fair- 
mont region, with the high prices being charged 
on lake coal shipments. Eastern business is at 
$3 to $3.25. Slack is quoted at $3 to $3.25, with 
demand confined chiefly to the cement belt, al- 
though it is very limited at that. Some little slack 
is going to cement mills in the Cleveland section. 

Lump coal is quoted at $3.75 to $4.50. The 
peak prices for lump is also from the lakes, while 
the eastern price is unsteady at $3.75. It is re- 
ported that lake buying on the spot market is on 
the wane. 

Some tonnage is moving to western line points 
through the Parkersburg gateway of the B. & O., 
where coal may pass through without permits. 
Some operators say they are having no difficulty 
in obtaining permits for western coal shipments 
into Ohio and the Middle West and it is reported 
that quite a little tonnage is going that way. 

Railroad fuel prices are being chopped to pieces, 
according to reports, because of the assigned cars. 
Railroad fuel is being furnished at prices that 
range from $2.10 to $2.75 with the average about 
$2.30. Some of the larger companies were given 
$2.75 prior to the stampede. 

Operators are having two important events to 
discuss this week. One is the hearing on the as- 
signed car case in Washington by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the other is the prelimi- 
nary wage conference in Chicago. Operators are 
beginning to feel as if the assigned car is a “lost 
cause,” but they are more hopeful of coal strike 
being averted next April 1st. 

During the early part of this week the car sup- 
ply in Northern West Virginia was very favorable. 
On Monday the Monongah Division, B. & O., had 
a record daily car supply at 80 per cent, which 
dropped to 43 per cent on Tuesday. On the 
Charleston Division, B. & O., there was a 29 per 
cent Monday and a 25 per cent run on Tuesday. 
On the Monongahela there was a 55 per cent run 
on Monday and a 14 per cent supply on Tuesday. 

Mines along the Western Maryland on Monday 
had a 48 per cent run, while on Tuesday there was 
a 40 per cent supply. The plants in the Pennsyl- 
vania district of the Monongahela Railway on 
Monday had a 53 per cent run and on Tuesday it 
dropped to 16. 

Production in Northern -West Virginia last 
week aggregated 439,350 tons, or 71,650 tons less 
than the previous week. Lake shipments aggre- 
gated 1,311 cars, of which 1,057 cars came off the 
Monongah Division; 10 off the Connellsville Divi- 
sion and 244 cars off the M. & W. 

Railroad fuel loaded off the Monongah Division 
aggregated 2,414 cars, of which the B. & O. se- 
cured 848 cars and foreign roads 1,566 cars. This, 
with 275 private cars loaded, cut the commercial 
loading on the Monongah Division down to 1910 
cars or 42 per cent. 

East off the Monongah Division last week there 
were 3,210 cars of coal loaded, while 1,389 cars 
went west. 


Amherst Fuel Consolidation. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 16—On November 10th the Am- 
herst Fuel Co. issued an announcement that it had 
been consolidated with the Lundale Coal Co., the 
Three Forks Coal Co., and the Cranaco Supply Co., 
of West Virginia, the merged companies thereafter to 
be known under the name of the Logan County Coal 
Corporation. The same management and offices will 
be retained. The main sales office is in Cincinnati 
and the production office at Lundale, W. Va. 


BETTERMENT AT CINCINNATI 





With Lake Buying at End, However, Some 
Easing Up Is Anticipated. 


There was material improvement in Cincinnati coal 
market conditions last week. Car supply was better 
on all the roads and a brisk demand for tonnage with 
which to answer the final lake call for the season kept 
prices firm. A very considerable percentage of moy- 
ing tonnage for the week went to Ohio lake ports, and 
the Cincinnati gateway made a new high record of 
fuel car transfers. By the time lake buying ceased 
early this week, steam consumers who had withdrawn 
were back with new and somewhat urgent needs. To 
what extent these will help to cover the loss of lake 
sales is problematical, but it may be stated that op- 
erators generally are looking for a slump if a sharp 
season of snappy winter weather does not come to the 
rescue. 

There was distinct encouragement to Cincinnati op- 
erators in the fact of better transportation conditions. 
The C. & O. had a 30 per cent supply of cars for the 
week, though most of its better service was in the first 
half of the week. The N. & W., which has been in a 
bad way for some weeks, was able to muster better 
than a 50 per cent supply of coal equipment. 

The Virginian met the better call from tidewater 
with approximately a 35 per cent supply. The L. & 
N. gave Hazard, which has been neglected for some 
time, nearly a 40 per cent service, though Harlan is 
said to have fallen below 20 per cent. The B. & Os 
Southern and Queen & Crescent all were in a better 
way and were drawn on largely to supply imperative 
lake needs. 

The smokeless districts of West Virginia did their 
part in supplying western demand for the week, 
though a better tidewater call was apparent, not only 
in orders but in prices. This was also indicated in 
an embargo by the C. & O. stopping the use of its 
seventy and ninety ton cars, built especially for tide- 
water service, for western service. The immediate 
need of these for eastern shipments was foreseen, and 
it was even said that some foreign orders for smoke- 
less coal were in sight. 


Wind-Up of Lake Season. 


Final purchases of lake coal for the Northwest were 
being made on Monday and Tuesday of this week. 
Navigation ends officially on the 30th, and in view 
of possible and even probable delays in shipment and 
threatened congestion, it was not thought wise to 
order later shipments, though orders had not been 
fully completed when the buying closed. 

Prices for the week had a slightly higher average. 
Smokeless mine-run sold for $6 and $6.25, which was 
also the price for nut and slack.» Domestic lump and 
egg sold under the prevailing gentlemen’s agreement 
with the government at $6, but it would have gone 
readily at $7.50 and even $8. Indeed, there were a 
few exceptional sales at the latter figure. Domestic 
dealers are very anxious to get this variety to meet 
the call of valued regular customers. 

High volatile prices were well maintained. Steam 
mine-run sold from $3.75 to $4.25; with the average 
at $4. Most of the lake coal went at this latter figure 
and very little of it lower. Gas minesrun was gen- 
erally priced at $4.50 to $4.75. Nut and slack was 
sold readily at $3.50 to $3.75. Lump brought from 
$6 to $6.25, with $6.50 for four-inch block. 


Domestic Demand Slackens. 


With the amazingly high temperature prevailing for 
November, the demand for domestic coals abated and 
was easily met. However, operators had in mind the 
probability of a sharp season of cold weather and were 
preparing to meet this call as promptly as possible. 
With lake coals out of the way, they felt that this 
need could be nicely served when the time should 
come. In the meantime, retail dealers continue to de- 
lay their orders for the identical reason that their 
customers hesitate. They count on lower ‘prices and 
do not want to be caught with stocks of high-priced 
coal when the slump comes. 

Coal operators here are wondering what effect the 
close of the lake buying will have on the market’ 
Some of them have heard that. steam users and iby» 
product consumers are planning gradually to build up 
their reserves against the spring day that they con- 
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ceive will usher in a new and much more stubborn 
strike. Such a course on their part will be encouraged 
by measurable moderation of prices. It is known that 
manufacturers in Cincinnati are planning a very con- 
siderable extension of their fuel storage capacity, a 
fact certainly not without significance. 


Buying by domestic consumers in Cincinnati fell off 
sharply last week because of the mild weather, but is 
expected to become frenzied when the first season of 
really cold weather shows up. A leading dealer makes 
the estimate that fully 50 per cent of Cincinnati’s 
household fuel for the! winter remains to be supplied. 
‘This points to a sharp scramble for supplies later on. 
Any such emergency would find immediate supplies 
painfully wanting. Retail prices have shown small 
chanee. They range between $8.75 and $10 for lump 
downtown, and from :$9 to $10.50 in the’ outer resi- 
dential sections. Smokeless lump goes’ at from $11 
to $12, when obtainable, which is rarely. Dealers say 
they will soon have’ supplies of this fuel on hand, 
however. 

An artificial wave brought 75,000 tons of splint coal 
down from Kanawha on ‘Saturday. Of this, 15,000 
tons were delayed up the river, 10,000 was taken for 
industries at Portsmouth, and the rest came to Cin- 
cinnati. Four coal companies were interested in the 
cargoes, 


AT HAMPTON ROADS. « 


Pier Stocks Increase Slightly, with Prices But 


Little Changed. 


Supplies of coal at Hampton Roads piers increased 
somewhat during the past week, though the present 
stock of approximately 115,000 tons is far below the 
normal figures. The continued movement of large 
quantities of coal by rail to the West and the use of 
larger rolling stock in making all-rail shipments are 
said to be reasons for the unusually light stock of 
coal reported at tide for the past three weeks. 

Present indications point to a larger supply being 
available for dumping here shortly, as arrivals from 
the mines are heavier now than during the first part 
of the month, and vessel tonnage now waiting for 
cargoes has again dropped to less than 30,000 tons. 

Total dumpings last week were 201,207, while the 
record for the previous week was 200,761 tons. For 
the year to date 13,338,680 tons has been dumped, 
as compared with 13,900,481 tons during the same 
period last year. 

For the first nine days of this month the Virginian 
Railway piers was leading the other two piers, having 
dumped during this period 97,127 tons, while the 
Norfolk & Western showed 75,592 tons and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 68,079 tons. 

Buying is still limited and prices remain about the 
same as for the past ten days. The quotations are 
around $7.25 to $7.50 per gross ton piers. Daily 
increase of stock at tide, a probable reduction in 
movement to the West and Great Lakes, and the lack 
of demand, leads shippers here to believe that a drop 
in prices may be expected any time. 

British coal, which figured very largely in the trade 
of such cities as New York, Boston and even Balti- 
more, is no longer coming to this country in large 
quantities. According to recent reports this coal is 
becoming less and less a factor in the trade of these 
cities, and while none of the coal shipped to this 
country from British mines entered at this port, its 
arrival at the cities to which Hampton Roads ordi- 
narily sends large tonnages of Pocahontas and New 
River coals has cut into the trade here considerably. 

Movement of coal from this port to Boston has not 
increased during the first half of this month in propor- 
tion as the arrival of British coal has decreased. 
There i still a considerable stringency in the market 
here, which is occasioned by the shortage of tonnage 
rather than by a heavy movement offshore. 


There has been quite a stir in financial 
circles, largely because of money matters, and 
it is said that the increase in price of certain 
commodities is calling for larger. sums to 
finance mercantile operations. ~ ogaingny 
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PITTSBURGH MARKET 


Price Weakness Noted as Buying for ihe 
Lakes Slows Down. 


The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 
year, etc. The continued mildness of the weather of 
late autumn is slowly changing the views of coal 
operators and for them the days indeed look melan- 
choly. The great belief that cold weather would 
come before the end of the lake season and break the 
industrial buyers’ strike is not likely to be realized. 
There is practically but one more week left of the 
lake season and in that time it is believed all operators 
will have cleaned up their commitments and be pre- 
pared for industrial business. 

The association of purchasing agents has been as 
tight as a drum. They have kept in close touch with 
each other, encouraged each other and held back 
those who got “cold feet.” There has not been a car 
of coal rejected in any part of Ohio or western Penn- 
sylvania that every buyer in the town did not know 
about. Fancy the shipper trying to sell his car in 
face of such knowledge. 

The immediate prospect in the coal price situation 
is a downward trend. The railroad organizations 
have been enabled to further add to the car supply 
in this district and the average is now between 35 
and 40 per cent on all roads. The weakening is 
already feit and in the first part of the week mine-run 
prices started to slump. Producers predicted they 
would go still lower. From a firm price of $3.25 to 
$3.50 the week previous, steam mine-run is weak at $3 
and it is known some has been sold at $2.80. One 
sales manager of a large concern expects $2.50 coal 
within two weeks. 

Of course, it is understood that those firms which 
have contracts with consumers to take their coal after 
the end of the lake season will not be affected, but 
the large tonnage that will be available for the open 
market wilf break the price. 


Screened Coal Holding Up. 


The market on lump is still firm, due to the fact 
that most of this is going to the lake until the last 
moment. In consequence, the price on this grade is 
pretty good at $4.50. Gas coal is being sold at $4, 
while the lump grades still bring from $4.50 to $4.75. 

Rejections of cars have become more numerous in 
the last week and many consumers are complaining 
of the quality of the material shipped. Lake brokers 
offered $1 a ton for coal rejected at Ashtabula, but 
it is not believed any. was sold at that figure. 

The order issued last week apportioning a certain 
percentage of the available car supply for the lake 
shipments was quickly rescinded as soon as the pro- 
tests began to pour into the offices of the I. C. C. 
representatives. This helped to increase the car 
supply at many mines which were cut down when the 
order went into effect. 

Labor shortages are being reported in the West- 
moreland, Fayette and Somerset fields, but many op- 
erators declare they can get sufficient men if the 
need became urgent. 

In connection with the meeting in Chicago held 
this week fo lay plans for the foundation of nego- 
tiations for the scale meeting, to be held January 3rd, 
operators here contend that, while they seek to take 
no advantage of a situation brought about since the 
Cleveland agreement was signed, August 15th, this 
agreement was made abortive by action of Acting 
President Patrick T. Fagan and others representing 
District No, 5, United Mine Workers, when he signed 
a union working agreement with the National Min- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Under the terms of the Cleveland agreement, the 
signer accepted the policy adopted by that meeting. 
The National Mining Co. was permitted to sign an 
agreement providing for “resumption of operations 
August 30th under the same wage scale and condi- 
tions of employment as prevailing at the time of sus- 
pension” for their National mines Numbers 1, 2, 3 
and 4. P 

Rail and river mines in the Pittsburgh district pro- 
duced at 38 per cent of capacity during the. week 
ended. October 21st, according to official figures.. In 
Westmoreland, mines operated at 50 per cent of ca- 
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pacity; in Somerset, 43.3 per cent, and in t 
Pennsylvania field, 60 per cent. ko 

Operators here are intensely interested in» 
of the Valley Camp Coal Co. to supply 
Fuel Administrator with 50 cars of Ohio 
until April 1, 1923, at $3.50 a ton, with a ¢ 


a full car supply daily. This price is six 
the Ohio fair price. “= 
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Light Demand for Dock Coal 0 
Competition of All-Rail Ship 


The coal situation in the Northwest conti 
be complex. On the basis of receipts at tl 
there should be an essential shortage when 
needs are considered. Yet, instead of a wel 
bituminous market, there is a weak and den 
market. It is claimed that the bulk of all 
on the docks is not free coal but is und 
leaving very little that is available to the op : 
Yet the efforts being made to find a market fe 
grades of soft coal on the docks are almost panic 

And the usual result has followed. Bu 
most indifferent. Buyers are not taking hold 
urgent needs, and they have been able to cro 
prices from one point to another until there 
a stable quotation remaining. . 

The cause of this anomaly is that the all 
is cutting into the territory sharply. All- 
going into the territory of the Twin Cities 
on a larger scale than ever. It is also fo 
territory north of these cities, including 
siderably north which has always been rege 
wholly dock territory. ihe 


Lignite Coming from North Dakota. 

Lignite from North Dakota is also making 
into the dock fields. This product has beet 
as something that could not be handled wi 
ceptional attention and burned without 
grates. But in North Dakota and in west 
sota it is being produced at a low cost, 
burden being stripped as in the Iron Rang 
and the production and delivery costs enable 
placed in the territory mentioned at a very 
There has been a 50 per cent increase | 
lignite production and a greater increa: 
shown during the winter. ; 

Thus it will be seen that the dock trade 
attacked from several directions. If these 
tors keep up their efforts, even the shortas 
the normal tonnage on the docks may b 
It is for this reason that wholesalers are f{ 
with caution in the matter of stocking 
coal. It is impossible to forecast what th 
will be The mild weather may continue fo 
weeks longer, and the industrial demand 
as it has been doing. Even a sharp reduc 
last year’s tonnage may be offset by 
tions. 

In hard coal there is a shortage w 
cannot be overcome, no matter how good 
may be made in the few weeks of lake 1 
maining. Receipts so far this season are b 
cent of last year. The Federal Fuel | 
planned to give the Northwest 800,000 tons, | 
over a third of that had come up to th 
November. ate ; 

There is a rush of hard coal in transit, 
eight cargoes of anthracite moving the s¢ 
of this month, but it will take more than 
sible to be moved by lake to put the N 
any sort of a position for the winter. a 
the hard coal supply must come all-rail. 





Occasionally the question of freight T 
referred to, and it is thought that som 
trade might be done if this class of, 
least, got a lower freight rate. Brith 
and freights are lower than ours, but. 
tion is how much more coal can be ex 
from Great Britain, especially with re 
business on the, continent advancing: 
heavy difficulties. x. esc a 
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Chicago Consumers Continue Indifferent 





ontinuation of Mild Weather Has Its Effect on Retail Trade—Car Supply Is 


Better, But Not Uniform. 


BE: 


Swestern Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 
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dae coal men are anything but enthusiastic 
‘the present market conditions. The continuation 
' mild fall weather has been no inducement for 
onsumers to push their dealers for delivery of 
and the industrial users are apparently satisfied 
lide the small stocks they have on hand and 
ap eal lots for immediate shipmeht here and 


‘ile Rrere was a general spurt in the Chicago coal 
et the latter part of last week, and screenings 
te to slightly higher levels, this condition 
ly wore away early in the present week and the 
ot was again quiet and unsatisfactory from the 
man’s point of view. The newspapers are said 
_ responsible in a measure for the slow demand 
‘call They jump at every opportunity to publish 
es on the probable slump i in. coal prices, and why 
should be cheaper in Chicago. 
: usually are misconceived, in that 
the uninformed public to believe it should 
ceene plenty of hard coal at soft coal prices. 
local newspapers have yet to publish their first 
‘page story telling the people why coal prices 
ixed by production, labor and competition. 
thracite ‘arrived in Chicago in better quantitics 
g the past few weeks but the total amount re- 
i and expected this winter will hardly be 40 
ent of normal. Many Illinois and Indiana pre- 
_ sizes are being substituted for hard coal by 
mnsumers, and electrical, gas and oil house heat- 
ppliance manufacturers are grasping the oppor- 
of increasing their sales due to the shortage 
rd fuels. 


me Country Call More Urgent. 


1 from country points within a radius of one 
‘ed miles of Chicago is said to be more urgent 
actically all grades of coals. Many of the local 
ssalers who have kept their salesmen in the 
offices during recent months in view of the 

conditions, have again put their men out. 
faze in the market situation is a reflection 
ger available supplies of bituminous coals made 
1 by a greater car supply at the mines. The 
uation throughout Illinois and Indiana is said 
better condition, although far from uniform. 
n Kentucky coals have suffered further price 
during the past week. Mine-run and screen- 























week, Screenings can be had, f. o. b. the mines, 
o “$1.60. The movement of Kentucky coals 


less operators are catching up with the local 
1 for their product. While all offerings of 
al are quickly absorbed, shipments are coming 
ter volume and the quantity of coal on old 
: been reduced materially. 

‘and Indiana mines are now nearing the 
ent running time, which is the best since 
nption of mining after the strike. Forty- 


Imost a universal disposition of the dis- 
on the Chicago market last week, an 
ommenced to pile up on track in Chicago 

this week. Many cars were in the mar- 
nsignment to local jobbers and competition 
me price sacrifices necessary to dispose of the 


Total market has practically resolved itself into 
ther proposition, The local coal men are 
isly waiting, as they have been for several 
the first sign of freezing weather, accompanied 
flurries. This, it is thought, will turn the 
al market into a stronger and active position 
a, will be one of securing shipments 
n hustling for orders. . 
vis has less than 30 days’ supply of Baal on 





hand, according to the report issued by Federal Fuel 
Distributor Spens, recently. This estimate, how- 
ever, does not include coal in the cellars of domestic 
consumers, This unknown quantity is a big market 
factor and is thought to be even less than thirty days’ 
supply on an sycrage. 


Notes. 


Commissioner Kendall, of the Chicago Coal Me:- 
chants’ Association, returned this week from a busi- 
ness trip East. 


W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, Fifth and Ninth Districts, 
was in Chicago this week. 


C. C. Richardson and H. M. Stoetzel, until re- 
cently with the Richardson Sand & Gravel Co., are 
now associated with the Bucky Coal Co. 


W. A. Leigh has been appointed western manager 
for the Coalfield Fuel Co., of Boncar, W. Va., and 
has opened offices in the Old Colony Building. 


John Hunter, for several years identified with the 
Chicago coal trade, has left the Hedstrom-Schenck 
Coal Co. to become associated with the Fidelity Coal 
Co. 


Ernest A. Heasley, head of the American Export & 
Inland Coal Co., ‘Cincinnati, together with H. K. 
Howard, visited the Chicago market during the past 
week. 

White Star Coal Co., only recently incorporated 
under the State laws of Illinois, has gone out of 
business, the company having been dissolved last 
week. 


L. A. Davidson has been added to the selling force 
of Walter Bledsoe & Co., it was learned here this 
week. Mr. Davidson will work from the Cincinnati 
office of the company. 


J. H. Rolfe, brother of M. A. Rolfe, president of 
the Black Gem Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, has joined 
the organization and will assume the position of 
general sales manager. 


A seam of good quality coal was discovered in 
Iowa during recent blasting work in a stone quarry 
near Leon. Owners of the quarry now plan further 
prospecting for the purpose of locating shaft for coal 
mining. 

C. W. Gilmore & Co., Fisher Building, last week 
announced the addition of C. C. Nordman to their 
staff as traffic manager. Mr. Nordman has been 
connected with the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co. for sev- 
eral years past. 


The Mortimer B. Flynn Coal Co., owned by the 
controlling interests of the Pottinger-Flynn Coal Co., 
has changed its name to the M. B. Flynn Coal Co., 
and increased the capital stock from 100 shares of 
non par value stock to 10,000 shares stock, same 
classification. 


The Caloric, Bradbury & Sullin Coal Co. wiil 
shortly resume work on the Lester strip mine at 
Herrin, where the well-remembered massacre oc- 
curred during the coal strike. The company has 
purchased the mine and is repairing the machinery 
wrecked in the riots. 


William L. Godley, formerly in the commission 
lumber business in this city, has been appointed 
Chicago manager of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Kansas City. This company operates several large 
mills in the Southern states, and maintains a number 
of mining connections. 


The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis RR. was recently 
inspected by officials of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western Ry., and this inspection has led to the 
report that the latter road is contemplating the pur-: 
chase of the St. Louis line, which has been in poor 
financial condition for some time. 
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Night classes in coal mining are being held in 23 
Illinois cities in co-operation with the Illinois board 
of vocational education, according to announcement 
of J. F. Kolb, superviser of industrial education. 
Last year over 1,000 mine workers took the instruc- 


tion. This year the registration is said to be even 
greater, 


The University of Illinois and the Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey are jointly conducting investigations 
of the problems that develop in the mechanical prepa- 
ration of coal in the central coal fields. A study 
is being made of coal in the raw state, in order to 
ermine the practicability of improving it by coai 
cleaning processes, 

While the shipments of coal via the Great Lakes 
during the past few weeks have been heavier than 
for the corresponding period a year ago, the total 
amount received in and near Chicago for the season, 
since the opening of navigation, is less than 25 per 
cent of last year. Seven cargoes of coal arrived in 
and near Chicago during the past week. 


Coal salesmen. who have been in Wisconsin re- 
cently report that State especially short oh hard coal. 
Plenty of bituminous is to be had in Wisconsin, . but 
the domestic fuels are very limited, the shortage be- 
ing more pronounced than in Illinois. Fuel conserva- 
tion is being urged by. the State fuel administration, 
and many coal economies have been put into practice. 


Ninety-five thousand miners are expected to partici- 
pate in the State election for officers of the Illinois 
United Mine Workers. The union election is set 
for December 12th, and interest centers around the 
race for president. Frank Farrington, candidate for 
re-election, received 131 votes for nomination com- 
pared with 151 votes for John Hindmarsh, of River- 
ton, his opponent, 

Creditors have been paid in full and stockholders 
satisfied with their investment in the purchase of the 
Rowland-Power Consolidated Collieries from the re- 
ceiver appointed in April of this year, by the Naumee 
Collieries Company, of Terre Haute, Ind. The main 
offices of the Rowland company were formerly located 
in Chicago but moved to Terre Haute followi ing the 
appointment of receivership. 


The works of the Rex Mining Co., near Orion, 
Ill., are rapidly rounding into shape. While good 
coal was found at a lesser depth, the company plaus 
to go down to 176 feet level, where a seven-foot 
seam with good rock roofing is to be found. The 
main shaft is now down over 40 feet and work is 
being rushed to complete the shaft before cold weather 
interferes with construction work, 

The Bituminous Coal Co., organized in Chicago 
several months ago, and maintaining offices in the 
Old Colony Building, will soon commence work on 
their plant for manufacturing of briquettes and pro- 
duction is expected to be under. way some time next 
year. It is planned to manufacture a domestic fuel 
from bituminous coals which will have all the good 
roperties of the anthracite coal, at a much lower 
price. 

A one thousand ton daily capacity is expected at 
the Owosso C. M. Co.’s Six Mile Creek mine in 
Michigan soon, when improvements now being in- 
stalled are completed, according to advices received 
on the Chicago market this week. The ee ora 
second shaft and erection of a second tipple are among 
improvements going in. A’ new company was or- 
ganized early in the year to own and operate this 
mining property. 





Dependence of Profit on Tonnage. 


While circumstances have relieved the anxiety of 
the retail trade to a considerable extent, it is a fact 
that this has not been a season for money-making. 
Reduction of tonnage means loss of profit to the 
dealer on a per-ton basis and the circumstances also 
tend to increase the proportionate amount of overhead 
expense. It has to be borne in mind, too, that loss 
of business in one month is seldom made up by excess 
in another. The coal that is saved in October is not 
used as an additional quantity in December. It is a 
fact that has often been noted to the disadvantage 
of the wholesale trade when efforts were being made 
to increase business, and it is no less a factor now 
that economy in use of anthracite is necessitated by 
conditions, 
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BUFFALO MARKET FIRMER 


But Improvement Is Confined to the Higher 
Grades of Bituminous. 


The bituminous situation does not change much. Car 
supply remains bad and some shippers report a slight 
advance in some of the higher grades, but as a rule 
the big shifts in supply and demand are still to come. 
Quite a good many big orders, mostly from railroads, 
are on the market, but they seem to stick fast some- 
how. 

Shippers say the reason is that buying is in rather 
small lots against these orders, or queries, so that 
they remain on the market much as they were at the 
start. As a rule, jobbers are not in position to fill 
big orders. They could get the coal, but cars are 
not to be had. It is not going to be any easier to 
get them right away. 

The bituminous trade all through is in a pretty 
ragged condition. If it is not one thing that holds 
up a deal it is something else. It takes a lot of ex- 
perience and no smalf amount of persistence to do 
business at all. The car shortage alone is enough to 
make plenty of trouble, but there is the tendency to 
over-produce as soon as cars may happen to become 
more numerous. Then the consumer does not buy 
freely as a rule. He cannot be convinced that any- 
thing is going to appear that will shut off his supply 
before he can make good, so he buys just as he 
pleases. A few shippers are able to get pretty high 
prices for coal that is especially to the liking of the 
consumer. 

Often the seller could help the buyer out in many 
ways if the utmost of good faith could be established 
between them. It is hard, though, for the seller to 
keep from advising purchases on the plea that prices 
are going to be higher or cars are going to give out. 
On the other hand, the buyer is given to holding off 
longer than he should in the hope of breaking the 
market down. As a rule, the trade would do better 
to act more nearly as a unit. 

Bituminous Prices. 

The confident assertion on the part of some of the 
shippers that the car supply is bound to run down 
till it will be impossible to meet the demand is not 
heard as much as it was. The usual shortage exists, 
but does not appear to increase. Quotations of bitu- 
minous continue at $5 to $5.25 for gas lump, $4.75 
to $6 for steam lump, $3.25 to $3.50 for mine-run, and 
$3 to $3.25 for slack, with Allegheny Valley a little 
less than this. 

Hard coal has made a good spurt in the lake trade, 
but the local supply does not seem to increase. The 
weather is still doing what it can to assist people in 
going without fire and the natural-gas supply is good. 
Nothing has been done to prevent consumers from 
using all the gas they like. It is reported that the 
many local regulations in Canada, forbidding the pay- 
ment of more than a certain amount for anthracite, 
has the effect merely of reducing the supply. Inde- 
pendent operators insist on a certain price of about 
$4.50 over circular or shut down. 

Shipments of anthracite by lake for the week has 
exceeded any former week this season, being 151,750 
tons, of which 43,600 tons cleared for Milwaukee, 
37,200 for Duluth and Superior, 23,700 for Chicago, 
14.200 for Fort William, 9,500 for Racine, 8,500 for 
Port Arthur, 7,000 for Waukegan, 6,200 for Ashland, 
1,000 for Kenosha, and 550 for Green Bay. 

Freight rates are $1.50 to Ashland, Kenosha, 60 
cents to Chicago, 50 cents to Milwaukee, Waukegan, 
Green Bay, Port Arthur, and 40 cents to Duluth, 
Fort William. 





Navy Smokeless Property Sold. 

Attoona, Pa. Nov. 16—A _ group of eastern 
capitalists have purchased the titles and entire hold- 
ings of the Navy Smokeless Coal Co., one of the 
largest companies in this district. The holdings in- 
clude 2,000 acres of coal land in East and West Car- 
roll townships, Cambria County, and interest in allied 
companies to the extent of 6,000 acres, together with 
about 50 miners’ houses at Carrolltown Roads. The 
coal is of the last drift of the Miller seam. The pur- 
chase price was about three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 
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JOHNSTOWN SITUATION 


Mining Hampered by Scant Water Supply as 
Well as by Car Shortage. 


Jounstown, Pa. Nov. 16.—That some improve- 
ment in car supply in this district may be expected 
in the near future was indicated by F. R. Darby, 
special agent of the Western Maryland Railway, who 
spent several days this week among local coal ship- 
pers. Speaking for the Western Maryland, Mr. 
Darby stated that the car supply on this road will 
run from 60 to 80 per cent, and possibly better. 

Car supply here this week, however, has reached 
almost rock bottom and it is stated that on Tuesday 
not a single coal train passed over the Somerset & 
Cambria branch of the Baltimore & Ohio. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad supply is almost as bad, New York 
Central is slightly better and Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh is reported as being good. 

Prices are about stationary in the several grades 
shipped from the Johnstown district. Pool 9 coal is 
selling at the mine at $3.75 to $4.00; Pool 10 at 
P. R. R. tipples at $3.35 to $3.50; Pool 10 on B. & O. 
at $3.25, and B. & O. Pool 11 at $2.75 to $2.90. 

The railroad companies have been paying about 
$3.20 per ton and in many cases cars are not placed 
except for railroad loadings. The railroads are ask- 
ing for six-month contracts and only a few of the 
operators are willing to tie up their entire output from 
any one mine for this length of time. 

Mining has also been badly handicapped by a seri- 
ous water shortage. The strip mine of the Purity 
Coal Co. at Boswell is a case in point. Water for 
the steam shovels is not available near the mine and 
the company is required to transport it several miles. 
It is stated that it requires two days of water hauling 
to operate the mine one day. 





Saving Coal. 


Word comes from Worcester that Joseph J. 
Callahan of New York now retained by the mills 
of the M. J. Whittall Associates of that city, makes 
the assertion that a 30 per cent saving of coal can 
be made without changing existing equipment. It 
is accomplished, he says, by “understanding the 
human factors involved and employing them to 
the fullest extent.” 

He suggests getting the co-operation of the 
men in the power house and the operatives gen- 
erally in the following of a definite technique 
which has been evolved, the men themselves using 
their own ingenuity in saving coal, because they 
share in the benefits of this economy. The plan 
in short is to let them share 50-50 with the 
management in any economies they effect in the 
consumption of fuel. He states that this has 
proved a real incentive and has been successfully 
put into effect in one New England plant which 
has been rated by engineers as a highly efficient 
one. 





Retailers to Confer with Commission. 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
has been invited to meet with the United States Coal 
Commission on Saturday, November 25th. The com- 
mission is desirous of learning more regarding dis- 
tribution and retailing of coal. 

There will be a meeting of the members of the 
governmental relations, also anthracite and _bitu- 
minous trade relations committees, of the association 
on Thursday and Friday, November 23rd and 24th, 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, when matters 
for presentation to the commission will be considered. 





Fairmont Lake Movement Keeps Up. 


Fairmont, Nov. 16—Mines in Northern West Vir- 
ginia produced 1,776 cars of coal on Tuesday and 
had a 28 per cent run of cars on Wednesday. 

Eastern prices are showing signs of weakness. In 
some instances as low as $2.60 to $2.75 has been 
reported. Lake movement continues heavy, with 175 
cars off the Monongah Division on Tuesday. Rail- 
road fuel loading is growing, with 402 cars loaded 
on the division Tuesday, or 40 per cent of the total. 
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Connellsville Prices Sag as Production Mal 
a Further Gain. 


CoNNELLSVILLE, Pa., Nov. 16.—A further gain 
12,000 tons in the weekly rate of coke productior 
this region and another slump of at least 50 cent 
the price of furnace coke are the outstanding feat 
in the local situation. Last week’s output tot, 
176,000 tons, compared with 164,000 tons the y 
before. Of market conditions the Connells: 
Courier says: 5 

“Prompt furnace coke has sagged off another 
cents in the week, while foundry coke has held ste. 
Odd lots of, furnace coke can be picked up at %& 
while a good sized supply might bring $7.00 or $ 
This is for spot or prompt shipment. Coke on ; 
tract would be held at a higher figure. 

“Market demand for furnace coke has been ra 
light in the past: week as there are no additi 
furnaces going into blast and the furnaces hith 
in blast are being well supplied by their contract 

“Foundry coke holds up quite well at last we 
range of $8 to $9. The $9 price applies to the 
brands, ordinary grades going at lower prices, d 
to $8, at which some standard foundry coke car 
had. Contracts that involve a weekly adjustmen 
price are set at $9 for this week’s shipments, 
previous price having been $10. ‘i 


a 


Furnace Coke Sells at $6.75-$7.25. 


“The market for spot and prompt coke is quot 
as follows: Furnace coke, $6.75 to $7.25; fou 
coke, $8 to $9. a3 

“Coke operators consider $7 rather a low price 
furnace coke in present circumstances. They ; 
that with present wage rates this would be no 1 
than a fair price, while in many cases it is nece: 
as a precautionary measure to maintain many dept 
which add to the expense. I 

“While the strike has been little or no fa 
the past two months as to actual production of | 
car supply being the principal limiting influenc 
is a factor as to cost. It is understood that the U 
Mine Workers officials are making all possible ef 
to keep the strike in the Connellsville region 
against the prospect of a fresh contest on wages 
working conditions April 1. 5 

“Tn further argument in support of a price ¢ 
or higher for furnace coke operators explain that 
can do better by selling coal in the open m 
than by selling coke even at $7, pointing to a m 
of $3.75 to $4 for by-product coal, while som 
liveries are still being made at $4.25. The arith 
is not questioned by furnacemen, but it is quest 
whether large additional tonnages of coal could 
be sold at the recent market.” 9 


Johnstown Notes. 


Harry Meehan, of Cosgrove & Co., is spend 
few days this week at the Philadelphia office o 
company. i 

John C. Cosgrove, president of Cosgrove 
is visiting the New York and Philadelphia offic 
the company this week. ‘4 

Joseph F. Gormley, president and general ma 
of the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., will leave for 
York Saturday evening, where he will spend 
week on business. 1 

Philip C. Hughes, for four years associated 
the Maple Ridge Coal Co. at its Johnstown 
has severed this connection and returned to nis. 
in Brooklyn. His successor here is A. B, B 
formerly of the Cambria Steel Co. - | 

Fred McCann, of the McCann-Camp Co., 90 
street, New York, is spending the week ii 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
He was accompanied to Johnstown by Mrs. Mc 
who is the guest of Mrs. Irving L. Camp. 

W. A. Marshali, of W. A. Marshall & © 
Beaver street, New York, is spending the week 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal fields. 
Marshall was joined at Morgantown, W. mi 
Raymond Havemeyer, who will accompany hi 
the balance of the trip. 
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ent Market Is a Lifeless Affair—Large 
Consumers Well Stocked. 


ae story in the bituminous market in this section 
along chapter by chapter without any climax 
ing its appearance or any unusual incidents that 
Jd stir the weekly coal historian to unearth any 
jcularly telling phraseology from his musty heap 
ired words. 

‘ceording to the majority of bituminous shippers, 
‘surrent market is a lifeless affair with only enough 
| moving to indicate that conSumption is ~ going 
jsomewhere. Last week prices apparently were 
‘ firm around the $9 level with some quotations 
38.75. Not a very large amount of fuel moved 
‘hose figures, because consumers thought them 
‘ewhat too high. 

hat in itself would not, of course, have caused 
recession from those figures, but it happened also, 
_ big users were pretty well stocked and hence 
'd refrain from replenishing the coal piles. With 
continued heavy production throughout the 
itry, which apparently is somewhat in excess of 
al consumption, it was but natural that prices 
ild again recede after a small flurry. 

his they have done, and though there are quite 
w who are quoting $8.75 gross ton on cars Boston, 
no secret that there is goodly tonnage offering at 
former popular quotation of $8.50. Even at this 
“e it has not brought any avalanche of orders 
gh buyers are more amenable to suggestions at 
level than a week ago. 

1e mild weather the past 10 days have been ad- 
nal cause why New England interests are slow 
ocking up with soft coal at anything that smacks 
n advance. Retailers have not had great success 
isposing of much soft coal to householders, the 
r holding off to the last moment in expectation 
the anthracite situation would better itself, and 
ting kerosene oil, gas, coke and wood in the 
atime. i, 

te conditions that favor higher prices for bitu- 
jus are not yet present or in evidence. It may 
hat if the railroads later on are unable to handle 
soft coal production and if the weather becomes 
evere as to accentuate the roads’ deficiencies, then 
arked stiffening in soft coal prices could well 
e. In the meantime, most consumers are main- 
ng moderate stocks and awaiting contingencies 
rable to cheaper purchases. 


Coastwise Freights Weaken. 


yastwise freights have not exhibited the strength 
did a few months ago. At present there is con- 
‘able tonnage available at around $1 a ton, as 
pared with $1.25, $1.35 and higher previously. This 
ae to the fact that a number of steamers which 
yetween Norfolk and Boston have been temporarily 
wn out of commission by the heavy imports of 
ish bituminous which was sold to public utilities 
the railroads. These vessels have been idle for 
» time awaiting improvement in business. 
‘itish coal is still arriving at this port, but only 
mittently. However, there have been booking 
ting shipments as late as the middle of January, 
ating that British coal is still to be reckoned with 
competitor. British prices for railroad coal is 
it $6.75 gross ton alongside, and Admiralty is 
ed at about $1 higher. 

mnsylvania coals have not changed much from 
receding week. There is not any surplus of ‘high 
e all-rail product, but as to pools with lower than 
1 quality, no dearth is noticed. The general ask- 
ice for Pool 9 ranges up to $4 and $4.25, while 
‘10 is quoted at from $3.50 to $3.75. 

anthracite, the mild weather has been a boon to 
eholders. But retailers have the same difficulty 
itisfying the wants of their customers that has 
the same since the first of October. Of course, 
low of hard coal into New England is quite regu- 
ind of fair proportions, but there is no possible 
of course, to make up the shortage. 

tailers must buy buckwheat or rice with every 
Mf regular sized domestic anthracite, with the for- 
selling at $3.50 to $5.50, and rice from $2 to $3. 
coal is extremely difficult to get, and when it is 
shad sells at $9 to $9.75 gross ton mines. 


r 
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Domestic sizes, such as nut, stove and egg, which a 
month ago was sold by independents at $11.50, now is 
sold for $13.50. An indication of the scarcity is had 
by one instance of a dealer north of Boston, who re- 
ceived 100 tons and who parcelled it out to 400 fam- 
ilies. It is not difficult to see where his profits would 
go under such conditions. 


| Boston Notes | 


George G. Wolkins, sales manager of Hanson & 
Parker, was in New York for a few days this week 
on business. 


Stephen Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., has 
returned to Boston, following a week’s visit to the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. 


William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, spent the last three days 
of this week in New York. 

A consignment of 3,700 tons of coke from Middles- 
boro, England, came to port last Monday in the Jap- 
anese steamship Wales Maru, in addition to a ship- 
ment of 4,500 tons of pig iron. 


Because of stagnant conditions in the coal trade, the 
steamship Edward Peirce, which has been out of com- 
mission for some time, left this week for the Pacific 
Coast in the Crowell & Thurlos intercoastal service. 


The coal trade of Boston learns with some regret 
that the Eastern Manufacturing Co., one of the large 
paper manufacturers of New England, has ceased to 
buy coal and has this week started up its first oil 
burner. In about three weeks both plants at South 
Brewer and Lincoln, Me., will be entirely on oil. This 
conversion to liquid fuel means a loss to the coal busi- 
ness of 80,000 tons annually. 


Perry Barker, fuel engineer, and Leonard Leighton, 
of the Carbon C. & C. Co., were the principal speakers 
at a meeting and dinner of the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association at the Boston City Club 
last Monday. Officers of the national association, and 
several coal men, among whom were Mr. Chase, of 
the New England C. & C. Co., and S. G. Mathewson, 
of the Spring Coal Co., were guests of the evening. 


Emergency Fuel Administrator Phelan has sent out 
a caustic letter to local fuel administrators warning 
them to guard against duplication of deliveries to 
favored customers by dealers. He said that some deal- 
ers are taking orders from customers who have regu- 
larly traded with some other dealer, with the result 
that some individuals are obtaining more than the 
established 30 days’ supply. He stated that a dozen 
instances had been called to his attention where pri- 
vate consumers have received coal in carload lots and 
he recommended that this be discouraged. 


The coal trade in Boston has been much enlivened 
this week by an extended controversy between State 
Emergency Fuel Administrator James J. Phelan and 
President Edward Hamlin, of the Metropolitan Coal 
Co., the largest distributor of anthracite in this sec- 
tion. The Metropolitan Coal Co. advanced its prices 
on anthracite to $16 a net ton November 8th, follow- 
ing similar action by a number of the large retailers 
of Greater Boston. The advance was subject to a 
virulent attack by certain newspapers, and Governor 
Cox was reported as making statements which Mr. 
Hamlin said reflected on the honor of his company. 
In letters to Mr. Phelan, who thought the advance 
unwarranted, he defended the $1 advance, calling at- 
tention to $16 prices at both Lynn and Salem, which 
prices had been approved by Mr. Phelan. He stated 
that he would be willing to explain the abnormal ex- 
penses under which the company was working and 
ended by stating that his company will sell coal at 
whatever price the Boston Fuel Committee thinks 
fair. 














The anthracite tonnage figures appearing on 
another page indicate a notable degree of similarity 
in the degree of reduction in output of the various 
interests for the first ten months of 1922. It 
would appear that all were doing the best they 
can and fell short of previous attainments by an 
irreducible minimum. For the month of October 
they all but one showed a good degree of gain, 
this being the highest in the case of the smallest 
interests. 
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WAYNE DEAL CONSUMMATED 


Vice-President Says Company Has Been Sold, 
Presumably to Ford. 


Pittspurcu, Nov. 16.—The offer to purchase the 
Wayne Coal Co. has been accepted, it was declared by 
Vice-President S. M. Dunbar at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders. While it was not said who the 


purchaser was, it is generally conceded to be Henry 
Ford. 


Mr. Dunbar stated that the offer had been made to 
the controlling interests and was accepted with the 
understanding that the minority shareholders share 
equally with the majority. He said that details could 
not be discussed now, but that the price would be 
more than satisfactory to the stockholders. The terms 
of the deal call for a price considerably above the 
present market value, and do not include any cash 
assets the company has at the time a deal is finally 
consummated, and this money will go to shareholders, 


The report for the nine months ended September 
30th shows.a surplus after all charges of $498,864, 


compared with a deficit for the entire year 1921 of 
$439,035. 


Vice-President Dunbar stated in his report to the 
stockholders that the company now has a large 
amount of coal stripped and ready for shipment, ap- 
proximately 200,000 tons, which, if sold at $3.50 a 
ton, will give the company an additional gross income 
of $700,000. 

The company now has in reserve, besides its operat- 
ing lands, one of the largest stripping fields in the 
country, situated in eastern Ohio. The Pittsburgh 
No. 8 seam contains over 10,000,000 tons of coal, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dunbar, while the lower veins are 
estimated to contain 18,000,000 tons, making a total 
of 28,000,000 tons. The railroad to this field is now 
being constructed and it is expected the company 
will be producing from it not later than March, 1923, 
and should eventually have a capacity of at least 
1,000,000 tons a year from these operations. 

In addition to its present output, Mr. Dunbar said, 
the company also has in reserve an acreage of Brazil 
block coal in Indiana containing 1,000,000 tons, 





U. M. W. Borrowed $1,000,000. 


In explaining to the anthracite miners why the 
union was levied a special session of $4.00 per 
member Thomas Kennedy, president of District 
INO. 7; Ui. M. Wee says: 


“During the six months’ strike in the anthracite 
and bituminous regions the organization was com- 
pelled to borrow more than $1,000,000. In order 
to secure the loan of this money every international 
officer of the United Mine Workers of America 
including the national board members, who owned 
real estate or any property mortgaged his home 
and property as collateral. 

“This money helped to win the strike and made 
it possible for the mine workers to enjoy and hold 
their old conditions and rates of wages, and this 
money must now be paid back and our obligations 
liquidated.” 


More Power for Reading Collieries. 


The Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co. is con- 
structing an electric transmission line from Hammond 
colliery, near Girardville, Pa, to West Shenandoah 
colliery, where it will be connected to a line extending 
from Good Spring colliery in the southwestern end 
of the county, 

A line now extends from Locust Gap, where an 
immense power plant has been built, and this current 
is sent to Hammond and Shenandoah: The plant at 
Good Spring is also a mammoth concern, and the 
object in connecting the lines is to give the collieries 
in the Shenandoah district a continuous supply of 
“Juice.” Already some of the machinery at West 
Shenandoah is operated by the line from Good Springs. 





Donovan & Goetcheus, Inc., is a new retail 
concern at Binghamton, N. Y., having succeeded 
to the business of the Peoples Coal & Supply Co. 
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General Notes 


The Glenside Lumber & Coal Co., Glenside, Pa., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has resumed operations 
at its Beaver Meadow Washery at Beaver Meadow, 
Pa. “ 
At Batavia, N. Y., the Batavia Lumber & Coal 
Co. has increased its capitalization from $25,000 to 
$100,000. 

The retail coal business of Repard & Coolidge at 
Jersey Shore, Pa., has been purchased by the Antes 
Fort Coal Co. , 

Preparations are being made to start extensive 
stripping operations at the Pine Hill colliery . near 
Pottsville, Pa. 

The Fairport Lumber & Coal Co., Fairport, 
N. Y., has doubled its capital stock, the amount 
now authorized being $50,000. 

Dealers of northern Indiana affiliated with the 
Indiana Coal Dealers’ Association held a district 
meeting at Fort Wayne last Wednesday. 


P. M. Krug, T. B. Krug and J. J. Bream are asso- 
ciated in the ownership of the Mineola Coal Co., a 
new $40,000 corporation at Mineola, N. Y. 


Between midnight of the 11th and noon of the 13th, 
21,143 tons of coal, of which 17,638 were bituminous 
and 3,305 anthracite, arrived at Providence, R. I., by 
water. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co., which operates the 
former D. L. & W. anthracite collieries in the Scran- 
ton district, recently declared its initial dividend of 
$1.50 a share, 

The Schuylkill Valley Coal Co., which is develop- 
ing a colliery east of Port Carbon, Pa., recently cut 
a ten-foot seam of coal about 70 feet from the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation has 
issued $1,600,000 of equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds. of which will be used to purchase 1,000 
fifty-ton coal cars. 

W. H. Druckemiller, a wholesale dealer of Sun- 
bury, Pa., has issued a circular on substitutes for 
anthracite, which he offers to send without charge 
to any dealer desiring a copy. 


P. W. Lewis has recently. purchased 6,000 acres of 
coal land in Belmont County, Ohio, and plans the 
organization of a company with capitalization at two 
and a half million dollars, to develop the property. 


Retail dealers at Asbury Park, N. J., and some of 
the nearby towns, have established a credit informa- 
tion bureau in an effort to checkmate the deadbeats 
who have found the coal men easy marks heretofore. 

The Pocahontas Fuel Co. has purchased the 
Bottom Creek Coal & Coke Co.’s mine at Vivian, 
W. Va. S. W. Patterson and. other focal capital- 
ists were the former owners of the Vivian prop- 
erty. 

The Pennsylvania State College has issued a 
bulletin on the properties of smithing coal, setting 
forth the results of an investigation made by the 
Mining Experiment Station of the School of 
Mines. ; 


At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Miners Mills Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been reorganized and new interests have 
assumed control. Wm. T. Payne and associates are 
taking charge of the company and will erect a new 
breaker, 

The Consolidated Gas Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., 
has leased a mine at Mt. Clare, from Rodgers 
Brothers, of Clarksburg. John Y. Hite is treasurer 
and H. H. Staggers, manager of the Consolidated 
company. 

The Brooke County Coal & Coke Co. has recently 
made arrangements io ship by barge on the Ohio 
river. The property of the company is in Brooke 
County, W. Va., only two miles from the Ohio river 
up Buffalo creek. 

The Helen Coal Mining Co., Cumberland, Md., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. Incor- 
porators are Robert Grant, Sr., John F. Somerville, 
M. H. Grant, H. M. O’Brien and Warder R. Nethken, 
all of Cumberland. 
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For the fifth week in succession the record for the 
weekly coal production in Great Britain was broken 
when the mine output for the week ended November 
4 reached 5,423,000 tons. Production for the previous 
week was 5,388,000 tons. ; 


George Whyel, of Uniontown, Pa., has been elected 
president of the Fayette-Greene Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
Brown, secretary and treasurer, and J. Fred Shean, 
executive secretary. 


Anthracite officials of the U. M. W. are making 
plans to create a new district, with headquarters at 
Wilkes-Barre, thus dividing district No. 1. The latter 
district is the largest of the three anthracite districts, 
having about 80,000 members. 


A committee has sent to the stockholders of the 
Consumers Co., of Chicago, a letter requesting them 
to deposit their shares, until January 1, 1923, for 
the purpose, as it is stated, of merging that company 
with Burns Bros., of this city. 


The publication of Technical Paper 308, “Anal- 
yses of Kentucky Coals,” containing the results 
of chemical analyses and heating-value determina- 
tions of several hundred Kentucky coals, is an- 
nounced by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


The railroads of the country had 249,960 freight 
cars in need of repairs on November lst, according to 
the American Railway Association. This was a re- 
duction of 20,085 cars since October 15th, and was the 
smallest number of freight cars in need of repairs 
since March 1, 1921. 


A charter has been granted to the B. R. & P. Coal 
Co., Fairmont, with authorized capital of $50,000. The 
incorporators are: James 
Palmer, Fayette City, Pa.; John D. Richmond, Wat- 
son, W. Va.; Frank Bettegar, LaBelle, W. Va.; and 
E. C. Frame, Fairmont. 


The American Legion parade at Pottsville, Pa., 
on Armistice Day, was postponed from the fore- 
noon to the afternoon, so that production of coal 
would not be interfered with by miners leaving their 
work before the usual quitting time on Saturday 
in order to see or take part in the parade. 


B. M. Clark, of Indiana, and Charles O'Neill, of 
Altoona, president and secretary, respectively of the 
Association ef Bituminous Coal Operators of Central 
Pennsylvania, are in Chicago this week attending the 
joint conference of operators and miners to decide on 
future methods of bituminous negotiations. 


A ten per cent reduction in coal rates on short 
hauls in Indiana has been ordeted by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, effective December 1st. 
All hauls under thirty miles are affected by the order. 
The rates now in existence are 55 cents for ten miles 
and under, and 65 cents for between 10 and 30 miles. 


The West Penn interests are about to resume the 
construction of the Cheat River dam, located thirty 
miles from Fairmont, W. Va., it was announced this 
week. It has also extended its lines into Maryland. 
At present this company supplies power for 700 coal 
mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Ry. during-September amounted to 493,252 tons, com- 
pared with 410,589 tons in same month last year, an 
increase of 82,663 tons, or 20.1 per cent. For the 
nine months this year shipments amounted to 5,220,873 
tons, against 4,693,440 tons in same period of 1921, 
an increase of 527,433 tons, or 11.2 per cent. 


Following a conference between judges of the 
United States District Court and counsel, in Phila- 
delphia last Monday, the court fixed January 3rd as 
the date for beginning trial of the suit brought to 
upset sale by the Jersey Central of its holdings in the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. to the Reynolds 
Syndicate of New York. 


During the first ten months of 1922 more coal was 
loaded in the Logan field of West Virginia than dur- 
ing any similar period of the history of the region. 
Production amounted to 11,103,450 tons, which com- 
pares with the previous high record of 10,607,110 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1921. It is believed 
the total output of the field will reach a total of 
13,000,000 for the year, : 


W. W. Parshall is vice-president, E. D. . 


‘at $300. 


A. Berns and George- 














































































The issuance of daily statements of 
ings of anthracite and bituminous co; 
roads, which have been given out by thi 
‘Railway Association for several months. 
discontinued. The association feels 
ports are no,longer necessary bec 
return to practically a normal basis in 
and handling of both kinds of coal. 


The general mine committee of the Sher 
trict, U. M. W., at a recent meeting, pas 
tion that there should be no cutting 
coal on idle days, the penalty for so doi 
Complaints have been made t 
miners had been working an eight-hour 
and then had been working extra ho 
enormous wages while other miners wer 


Co. and the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co, to : 
seams of anthracite. The Lehigh Valley 
miners’ cottages at Eckley so that sur 
can be commenced. Miners in the 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. are moving to n 
and the properties vacated will be torn 
at coal measures underlying them. 4 

The Pennsylvania anthracite tax 1 
for argument in the United States Sup 
last Tuesday and Wednesday. It : 
held by the highest court in the State, 
operators hope to have it declared in v2 
Federal tribunal. Attorney General 
Massachusetts appeared as spokesman f 
eastern States that have joined in tl 
against the law. m 


Lewis P. Smith, a retail dealer of Fultot 
has secured a verdict for $424 in the Su 
at Syracuse against the New York, 
Western Railway, this being the sum 
car of coal which was delivered by mis 
dealer. Smith claimed that he was 
additional $97 which would have been 
the carload, but the court held that he 
titled to the cost of the fuel. "a 

The Federal Coal Co. writes us t 
Coal Co., a new corporation mentio 
taken over the operations of the | 
Co., has leased only certain of the Fe 
not all of them by any means. We a 
advised that the company will not close i 
in Cincinnati and Chattanooga, but will | 
in business as heretofore, as the operatio 
mines leased was but a small portion o 
business. 


W. R. Perkins, Fuel Administrato 
County, N. Y., has recently been sé 
cellars of wealthy people with counts 
his territory, to see if they had m 
month’s supply of anthracite. Wher 
plus was discovered, it was seized 
through a local dealer té people li 
neighborhood. Some of the owne 
estates make a practice of buying th 
the carload, which accounts for th 
more than the law allows. 


Eugene O’Neill seems to have somev 
penchant for coal in his plays. Fol 
Hairy Ape,” which has its initial 
stokehole of a steamer and as its 
a coarse individual plying the laboriou 
shoveling, he brought out as his sec 
Christie,” the heroine of which is t 
of a,coal barge captain plying between | 
and Boston. Along with a third O 
“The First Man,” these are published | 
volume by Boni & Liveright. 

That the explosion on November 6th 
mine at Spangler, in which 76 lives w 
due to the presence of methane or ma 
opinion of Chief Seward Button, chief « 
Department of Mines, who has about cor 
investigations. It is his-judgment that tl 
the explosion was comparatively light and th 


of the lives were lost from the presence 
through it to pure air. The damage to th i 
st W' 


damp and the inability of the men to make 1 

not great and the Reilly company has received 
permission to start repair work. An inques 
conducted late this week by’the county corone! 
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Bituminous Operators Decry Regulation 


Deelare in Statement to Coal Commission that Government Control or a Continuance 
of Union Domination Would Alike Be Disastrous. 





na reply to the recent letter of the United 
tes Coal Commission, asking for suggestions 
eg ‘the best means of ascertaining the facts 
+ to its investigation into the bituminous 
istry,” the Bituminous Operators’ Special 
nmittee, acting under the auspices of the Na- 
al Coal Association, asserts its earnest desire 
| readiness to co-operate fully with the Com- 
sion, 
‘he operators in their letter open the door wide 
an investigation that will disclose the under- 
ig essential facts that the Commission and the 
lic want to know. 
fter pointing out that the bituminous industry 
L highly competitive one, the operators’ letter 
gests seven fundamental points which, it is 
ed, should be considered by the Commission 
ts search for facts. 
Seven Fundamental Points. 
"hese are: 
1, | The effect on production and on the price of 
i Tey the consumer, of the monopolistic and 
Ne control of mine labor in the United 
tess 
2, The opposition of organized labor to the 
‘0 luction of labor-saving machinery. 
oF “he non-observance by organized labor of 
itracts made on its behalf. 
4. a existing prices of mining materials and 
_ s anda comparison between them and the 
existing prior to the war. 
5 The existing freight rates, and a comparison 
Ww a them and the rates existing prior to the 
ie 
6. The - effect of Paateauate. transportation 
ilities on production and cost of coal. 
7. The character and quality of the different 
s, the uses to which they are put, and the de- 
nd therefor” 


- Absentee Control of Labor Condemned. 


n Per sienting upon “the monopolistic and ab- 

‘control of mine labor,’ the letter discusses 
aches of contracts by the miners and the 
quency of strikes as constituting one of the 
vest problems of the industry. On this point 


letter says: 

























ecessary to draw a distinction between local 
arising from local causes, and having a 
‘ely local effect, and those which, either in their 
rac ter. or their ultimate effect, are of a more 
leral nature. Strikes occur from time to time 
individual mines by reason of local causes. 
are always an economic loss to the com- 
in general and seriously affect the pros- 
f the miners and operators involved, often 
ng in their train poverty and financial loss. 
e usually a breach of contract on the part 
iners and in certain districts have occurred 
h frequency as to discredit the contractual 
ship with the United Mine Workers of 
and put those districts at a competitive 
ntage, although they do not always have 
eciable effect on interstate commerce. 

ike, no matter how limited its area, be- 
specially significant when it is induced by 
influences and prosecuted through motives 
ed to the purely local situation. 

sh are the so-called strikes which are from 
0 time set on foot by the United Mine 
wo of America in the effort to spread its 


olistic control of. mine labor throughout the 
in Such strikes, though local in extent, are 
eral in motive. There can be no doubt that 
fundamental cause of such strikes, as well as 
es of a nation-wide character, like those of 





discussing the causes which induce strikes, 


1919 and 1922, is the despotic control of approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the mine labor of the 
United States and Canada by a single organization 
with power to stop at will the production and 
movement in interstate commerce of approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the normal coal output of 
the country. 


“The officers of this organization are for the 
most part remote from the coal fields and exercise. 
what may justly be called an absentee control over 
its membership. They are supported by the en- 
forced collection of union dues and assessments 
which reach a tremendous sum. They are im- 
patient of all legal restraint, and insist upon free- 
dom and immunity from the laws to which all 
other individuals and citizens must submit. 


Suggest Probe of U. M. W. Methods. 


“In the opinion of this committee, the continua- 
tion, to say nothing of any further extension of 
the autocratic power of the United Mine Workers 
of America, would be calamitous to the general 
welfare of the country and to the coal mining in- 
dustry. No investigation of the bituminous coal 
industry can be called complete without the most 
exhaustive scrutiny of the methods and purposes 
of this organization, the means which have been 
adopted by it from time to time to further its 
ends, and the use which has been made of the 
enormous funds collected in its name.” 


Discussing the topic in the Commission’s letter, 
“the elements that have caused, or are causing, 
the acknowledged demoralization in the coal in- 
dustry,” the letter asserts that the industry ‘‘can- 
not fairly be said to be in a condition of acknowl- 
edged demoralization. 
culties, the industry in the main is neither un- 
wisely nor inefficiently conducted and the service 
rendered to the public will, we believe, compare 
favorably with that of other industries in the 
country. 


“The regulations brought about by the war and 
the Governmental control to which the industry 
was then subjected disturbed its normal function- 
ing. Inevitable concessions were made to labor in 
the matter of wages and working conditions, 
which, while perhaps appropriate in the circum- 
stances then existing, should not continue now 
that the country is adjusting itself to a peace 
basis. 

“Above all things else, the industry needs a 
period of tranquility and freedom from Govern- 
mental interference or control. 


Causes of Trade IIls. 


“Such difficulties as .exist we believe to be 
primarily due to the following elements: 

“1, The monopolistic control of mine labor by 
absentee union officials. 

“2. Nation-wide as well as local strikes brought 
about by an irresponsible and autocratic organiza- 
tion. } 
“3, Lack of adequate railroad service and trans- 
portation. 

“A| Unnecessary and uninformed competition 
among the buyers of coal. 

“5. Appeals by agitators and propaganda of 
different kinds designed to breed dissatisfaction 
and create unrest among the people at large. It is 
earnestly hoped that the report of this Commis- 
sion will terminate once for all the misrepresenta- 
tions on which these appeals are based.” 

The operators stggest that actual wage scales 
and pay-rolls can be secured from the operators 
direct or from secretaries of trade associations. - 

“In the consideration of this matter,” says the 
letter, “the attention of the Commission.is par- 
ticularly called to the frequent failures of the em- 
ployees to avail themselves of the opportunity to 


In spite of the recent diffi-. 
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work, and steps should be taken to ascertain how 
much of the irregularity is voluntary on the part 
of the employee and how much of it is due to 
inability of the mine to run, either for lack of 
transportation or lack of orders, or mine dis- 
ability. 

“The Commission is especially invited to make 
a careful comparison of wages paid in the coal 
industry with the wages paid for similar labor in 
other industries.” 

Answering the inquiry touching upon “stand- 
ardization of the cost of living for mine workers 
and living conditions which must be supplied or 
offered in order to surround the workman with 
reasonable comforts,” the letter says. 


Cannot Standardize Cost of Living. 


“In our judgment, the cost of living cannot be 
standardized, nor can it be ascertained within any 
useful limits, for the factors upon which it de- 
pends are subject to constant change. Not only 
does it differ as a matter of fact, from time to 
time, in different coal fields, and at the individual 
mines in each coal field, but also among the miners 
themselves, depending upon the disposition and 
management of the heads of the families. In 
other words, some families live better than other 
families on the same size on the same or a lesser 
income,” 

In reply to the topic “standardizing mines upon 
the basis of their economic productive capacity, 
and regarding the closing down of mines which, 
by reason of their natural limitation or other con- 
ditions, fall below the standard,” the reply says: 


“The phrase ‘economic productive capacity’ 
seems to us too uncertain to be susceptible even 
of approximate definition. 


“We know of no way by which any mine may 
be closed down contrary to the wish of the owner 
except by the operation of economic laws. 


“The closing down of so-called excessive cost 
mines, we suggest, will be effectually accomplished 
by competition whenever the play of competitive 
forces is free from the interruption caused by 
strikes with their resulting panic among buyers 
and runaway markets.” 


Law of Supply and Demand Will Prevail. 
The letter sets up the following points as basic: 


“First—That every man has a right to work 
without either interference or compulsion when, 
for whom and upon such terms:as he may see fit. 


“Second—That while the right of workers to 
organize for legitimate purposes cannot be denied, 
such organizations have no right to impede or re- 
strain those who do not, care to join or to deal 
with them. 

“Third—That the right of private property is 
and must remain inviolable. 

“Fourth—That in the last resolve the law of 
supply and demand always has and always will 
determine prices; that no legislation can long in- 
terfere with this inexorable ‘rule; that any inter- 
ference can only be justified, if at all, in time of 
war; and that at any other time it will inevitably 
produce greater evils than ‘those which it seeks to 
suppress. 

“Instead, therefore, of seeking remedies of a 
character which are foreign to the genius and’ 
spirit of our American institutions, as well as 
doubtful from the point of, view of economics, we 
submit that,a discussion.of remedies should. be 
directed to the two things most needed in the coal 
industry. These, are: 


“First—Adequate transportation, 


““Second—Freedom from labor troubles artificial- 
ly provoked.” 


Personnel of Committee. 


The Special Committee of Bituminous. Oper- 
ators which signed the reply to the United States 
Coal Commission, is as follows: 

J. C. Brydon (chairman), president, Qccbahon: 
ing Creek Coal Co., Baltimore. 

J. G. Bradley, president, Elk River Coal & 
Lumber Co.,-Dundon, W. Va. ; 

Michael Gallagher, - general. manager; 


M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland. ; 
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Tracy W. Guthrie, president, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh. 

George B. Harrington, president, Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Co., Chicago. 

E. C. Mahan, president, Southern Coal & Coke 
Co., Knoxville. 

H. N. Taylor, vice-president, 
Coke Co., Kansas City. 


SUGGESTIONS TO COMMISSION 


Some Features That Might Well Receive 
Attention in Preparing Reforms. 


Central Coal & 


It is suggested that among the matters the U. 
S. Coal Commission might properly consider is, 
first, a contract that will be binding without be- 
ing unduly drastic. 

This is one practical means of reducing the cost 
of coal, for, as matters stand now, making a con- 
tract for tonnage is very much of a speculation on 
the part of the operator. He may be able to 
realize according to his expectations and he may 
not. If market conditions turn in favor of the 
buyer, it is probable that he will not be able to 
deliver the tonnage specified at the price fixed. 
Could he be certain of delivering in accordance 
with the contract, he could make his plans for 
the year with all the more assurance and figure 
more closely on the selling price, being able to 
adjust his own cost more exactly. 

At present something is added to the uncer- 
tainty of operations because of the irregularity of 
contract takings, and, at the outset, consideration 
has to be given to the fact that work throughout 
the year will be marked by some irregularities, 
because all contracts will not hold. 


Funerals a Cause of Loss. 

Another point is attendance at funerals. This 
may seem far removed from the commercial side 
of the coal trade, but is a feature that should be 
considered in any effort to stabilize the coal in- 
dustry. Fatal accidents always mean a day’s idle- 
ness at the mine affected, and as, unfortunately, 
fatal accidents happen rather frequently in the 
case of a large operation, the continuity of work 
is interfered with, sometimes most inopportunely. 

In some cases the plan has been introduced of 
continuing at work and giving all or part of the 
day’s pay to the family of.the deceased. But in 
other cases, in the great majority of cases, the 
idea is to take a day off more for merry-making 
than as a real token of respect. 

Another point bears upon the opening of new 
imines. While it is the desire of many interests 
to place no obstacles in the way of opening new 
operations, as freedom of action in this respect is 
strongly advocated by many people outside of the 
trade or only indirectly connected therewith, it 
is a fact that some regulation is appropriate. For 
one thing, much of the good coal land in estab- 
lished districts has already been bought up by 
operating or land-owning companies long in the 
field. The remaining property contains coal that 
is either poor in quality or difficult to operate. 

In one case the poor tonnage has to find a 
market at reduced figures that may, after all, be 
more than the coal is worth. This tends to re- 
duce the business of established interests and in- 
creases the overhead cost per ton of their opera- 
tions. 

In the other case the mines can work only 
during high-price periods and then draw on the 
car supply of other and better mines: There- 
fore, it would seem appropriate that some regula- 
tory measure should be adopted to prevent the 
opening of mines that will ever remain a com- 
mercial or an economical error. 


The movement of bituminous coal across the 
Hudson River into eastern New York and New 
England decreased during the week ended No- 
vember 4th. Railroad reports indicate a total of 
2,924 cars of bituminous coal and 3,720 cars of 
anthracite forwarded through the six Hudson gate- 
ways. In addition to these shipments, 179 cars 
of bituminous coal and 34 of anthracite were 
shipped through Rouses Point. 


WOODIN URGES SUBSTITUTES 


Advises Domestic Consumers to Mix Other 
Fuel With Large Anthracite. 


William H. Woodin, State Fuel Administrator, 
has appealed to all users of domestic anthracite 
in New York State, to buy a supply of some 
other fuel, both for mixing with the large sizes 
and to hold as a reserve against emergencies. 

“T still have my fears for the small householder 
who has a‘light supply of coal,” said Mr. Woodin, 
“and I wish to urge upon all the necessity of 
using, in their furnaces with the coal they have, 
at least 25 per cent of substitutes for the domestic 
sizes of anthracite. Every small householder 
should take buckwheat and pea sizes with each 
order of the domestic sizes of coal. More than 
that, I urge also the wisdom of having a reserve 
supply of at least one or two tons of soft coal or 
other substitutes for use in emergency. 

“The mild weather thus far has saved the situa- 
tion. We will now be fairly safe if we reach 
Christmas without a heavy blizzard. But it is for 
that very danger of the blizzard that the small 
householder should prepare. By doing so he will, 
incidentally, save money. 

“Every householder should see the necessity of 
laying in an emergency supply of soft coal and 
of burning 25 to 30 per cent of buckwheat or pea 
sizes of coal with his regular supply of domestic 
sizes. 

“There is plenty of buckwheat, lots of the pea 
and a vast supply of soft coal, so that there need 
be no fear of a famine in that field. But there is 
not enough anthracite of the domestic: sizes to 
supply all, and there will not be enough for a 
normal Winter’s supply. There will be enough 
only if everybody quickly sees the wisdom of 
using 30 per cent of the substitutes and lays in 
an emergency supply to carry over the worst of 
the Winter.” 


Mr. Woodin’s Experiments. 


“T have heard so many stories about the futility 
of using the small sizes of coal, as well as soft 
coal that I determined to make a thorough test 
of alt these kinds of coal in my home in Park 
Avenue, and I have now satisfied myself that it 
is not only desirable, but possible—as a matter of 
fact it is absolutely necessary—for every house- 
holder to use these substitutes. I was told that 
buckwheat and pea coal could not be used in the 
ordinary grate without a mash, that soft coal 
clinkered, that coke burned up the grates, and 
that it would be virtually impossible to use the 
substitutes. 

“Tt isn’t true. By experiments at my house I 
have proved that at least 30 per cent of the fuel 
used in an ordinary furnace can be composed of 
the substitutes for the domestic size of anthracite. 

“One way of using the pea and buckwheat sizes 
is to start the fire in the furnace with ordinary 
size coal, get a bed of coals, and then put the 
buckwheat size over the coals. When that has 
burned down, more of the domestic size is put in, 
and then another layer of the buckwheat. At 
night the fire should be banked with the buck- 
wheat or pea. 

“T sent over to the coal yard for a load of soft 
coal. They asked me what kind I wanted, and I 
said that anything would do. They sent me some 
that was pulverized and sticky. I took this 
pulverized soft coal, mixed it with buckwheat, and 
got excellent results in an ordinary furnace, using 
more than 30 per cent of this substitute. I tried 
out coke also, and I recommend it as one of the 
substitutes. 

“This is a crisis. It is not all safe yet by a 
whole lot, and extraordinary measures must be 
taken by the individual householder. The owner 
of the house should take charge of the furnace 
himself and see that conservation measures are 
carried out. If most of them do not they may 
find themselves and their families in uncomfortable 
circumstances during some cold spell. Each man 
must watch his own furnace, fire it himself, and 
get us all, including himself, over the bridge by 
going to a little trouble.” 


COAL THE BASIC ELEMENT 


. Smith Tells Why It Is Being Mae 
National Issue. 2 


er a recent address Dr. George Otis Sanh, 
the U. S. Coal Commission, stressed the cont 
of coal in the other commodities of trade 
every-day use. One example he cited was 
structural material that goes into a modern bu 
ing. The Interior Department Building in W: 
ington, where the Coal Commission has j 
offices, is a good illustration of office bi 
the modern type. 

From observation of this particular buildi 
while it was going up a rough formula has 
deduced that can be applied to almost any moth 
office building, as follows: Take by weight | 
parts of gravel, sand, and crushed stone, 58 par 
of tile and brick, 27 parts of building stone, 
parts of cement, and 16 parts of steel, with mu 
smaller proportions of copper and glass ar 
asbestos and paint and tar. . 

Yet there is another mineral ingredient th 
enters into every one of the building materia 
an invisible but essential component of the stru 
ture—the coal that helped to quarry and dress ti 
stone, to smelt and fabricate the metal, to bu: 
the cement and tiles and brick. And while | 
formula calls for 27 parts of stone, the most 
spicuous constituent of the building, it had oe 
necessary to use nearly three times as much 
to produce all those raw materials and make t 
ready. , 
Nor is this structural coal—37,000 fon of co 
for the Interior Department Building- the who 
of the contribution of coal, for it took perha 
another 3,000 tons of locomotive fuel to assemb 
all these mineral products from mine and quar 
and fabricating plant, for no less than 22 Stat 
contributed the structural materials that went in 
this Federal building in Washington. a 


Its Place in Interstate Commerce. & 


Dr. Smith spoke on the topic “Why Coal 
National Issue,” and as bearing on the declar 
purpose of Congress, stated in the Borah-Winsk 
act, to maintain the uninterrupted flow of 
merce among the States, he sketched the grow 
of interstate commerce since the time when t 
Constitution was drafted. Then intercourse t 
tween the youthful States was a matter of saili 
vessel or stage coach, and even Washingtoi 
conception, promoter though he was of the Che: 
peake & Ohio Canal, must have fallen far s! 
of any picture of the conditions of to-day, wh 
we are loading a million freight cars a week. 

“Commerce among the several States” has 
come much more than a phrase in Constituti 
law—it is the-visible expression of a contine 
wide community of interest. “Interstate Co 
merce” has been made the legal name of a mt 








railroad commission, for the free movemen 
persons and goods from State to State over 
260,000 miles of steel rails is what binds our er 


country together in an economic as = 


political union. 


Now, railroads without coal are’ well-ni 
thinkable. To return to the wood-burnin 
motives of 50 years ago would not only 
chanically impossible, but there is not ¥ 
enough in the country to furnish the ie 
we require. The cord-wood available 
forests, as estimated by the Forest ible 
last less than five years if it all were c 
into the equivalent of locomotive coal, = 
if all the standing timber of lumber value 
be added to this and used for locomotive fu 
would replace coal for less than eight years } 


Even fuel oil promises to be no adequate 
stitute for coal, for the fuel oil content of 
whole of the United States’ annual outpu 
crude oil, even at the present high rate, co 
run our railroads only between two and th 
months in the year. No fact, then, seems m' 
easily proved than that coal is absolutely essen 
to commerce among the States on the at ‘ 
manded by our National life. 
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H. Williams, senior vice-president of the 


m Coal Co. has written to Governor 
{ of Pennsylvania, requesting that the State 
. furnish protection against a repetition of 
cent seizure of coal from the railroad yards 
yphant. In his letter to the Governor Mr. 
ims says: 

1 Sunday, November 5th, citizens of the 
igh of Olyphant forcibly took from the 
ssion of The Delaware & Hudson Co. the 
nts of three cars, amounting to about 120 
of stove coal produced by this company and 
znd in transit in interstate commerce in ac- 
nee with the plan of distribution approved 
e Pennsylvania Fuel Commission and the 
al Fuel Administration. 

ie alleged justification of this illegal interfer- 
with interstate commerce was that certain 
ls and churches in the Borough of Olyphant, 
prior to this season have never relied upon 
fudson Coal Co. for fuel, were without coal. 
ecific justification was claimed to rest upon 
clamation of the Burgess of Olyphant which 
rted to authorize seizure of coal in transit. 
the alleged condition existed, this company 
n no degree responsible therefor. Its obliga- 
with regard to the distribution of its prod- 
e to those to whom it sold coal last year and 
ler recent years. This principle has received 
xpress sanction of the Pennsylvania Fuel 
nission and of the Federal authorities. Upon 
esumption of production after the strike of 
rear, these authorities ruled that each com- 
should devote its output to the use of those 
1 it had formerly supplied. 


Previous Years’ Local Sales. 


ie following statement shows the coal sold 
is company for use in Olyphant during each 
> last fifteen coal years: 
Grate, 
Stove Chestnut, 
and Pea and 





n Egg Range Steam Total 
63s — 21,450 5,389 26,839 
ee... . 12 17,029 5,025 22,066 
UM. s/s 5 — 19,918 5,479 25,397 
EE oss 33. — 18,270 4,458 22,728 
Rese — 17,536 4,170 21,706 
eels... — 13,799 4,205 18,004 
ue 1 13,906 3,594 17,501 
be ae 9 11,934 * 3,259 15,202 
4, — 11,295 3,004 14,299 
a... . — 8,855 2,994 11,849 
ae — 9,795 2,128 11,923 
i. — 7,803 1,775 9,578 
ty 8 — 6,682 1,674 8,356 
ae... — 5,528 1,918 7,446 
aeeG sss — 6,051 —. 6,051 
Wael. .32. — 4,563 — 4,563 
—..... — 3,117 1,527 4,644 


1e foregoing shows gradual increase in local 
by this company, the maximum of 21,450 
of domestic sizes being reached in the coal 
that ended with March last. This amount 
een adopted by us as the basic figure for 
tionment to Oliphant for this year. 

asmuch as the School Board purchases stove 
fg sizes only, and this company has only 
red 22 tons of these sizes in the Borough 
g the last fifteen years, it can be stated with- 
fear of successful contradiction that this 
1 has never purchased coal produced by this 
any. All the deliveries of steani sizes in- 
‘d by the foregoing table have been to the 
sipal lighting plant, and it is my understand- 
lat this company provides all the fuel for the 
tion of the lighting system at Olyphant. 
of course includes the municipal lighting 


Protests Olyp hant Coal Seizure 


Ir. Williams Points Out that if Such Incidents Are Allowed to Multiply They Will 
Work Great Injury to the Anthracite Trade and to the State. 


Company’s Obligations Fulfilled. 


“From September 11th, the date the mine em- 
ployes returned to work, to October 31, 1922, in- 
clusive, local sales of domestic coal amounted to 
3,154 tons, and of steam sizes 667 tons. These 
deliveries have fulfilled the obligations of this 
company to this community, especially in view of 
the fact that other communities relying upon it 
have been unable to obtain more than about 83 
per cent of two months proportion of their basic 
requirements under this plan of distribution.” 

After pointing out that the schools at Olyphant 
had been supplied by another producer in past 
years and that the Hudson Coal Co. was under 
no obligations to do so this year, Mr. Williams 
continues: 

“The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission, at a con- 
ference with official representatives of other 
States and a representative of the United States 
Fuel Distributor, held at Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 21st, agreed that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania would not ask the producers or distributors 
of anthracite to provide its communities with an 
100 per cent supply during the present period of 
shortage but would accept its proportionate share 
of the output based on past distribution to Penn- 
sylvania and to other States. 


Prosperity of Industry at Stake. 


“The prosperity and continued existence of the 
anthracite industry are essential to State welfare. 
The word of the State is pledged and the life of 
the industry depends upon its being kept in good 
faith. The decision of the Pennsylvania Fuel Com- 


‘mission was right and must be carried out and, 


of course, it applies to Olyphant as well as to 
other communities. 

“Tf Pennsylvania obtains only its proportionate 
share, as promised, it will receive only from 50 to 
60 per cent of a normal supply and this, of course, 
means that each community in Pennsylvania which 
has heretofore used anthracite will be entitled to 
receive only from 50 to 60 per cent of normal 
supply depending upon the actual output. 


“The prosperity and continued existence of the 
anthracite industry of Pennsylvania depends upon 
successful marketing of a much greater supply of 
anthracite than can be consumed within the region 
itself. The necessary demand will not continue 
if, whenever an emergency exists, the producing 
communities insist that they shall have an 100 per 
cent supply, disregarding the necessities of com- 
munities outside the State. 


How Markets Are Lost. 


“Markets are easily destroyed. During the war 
the United States Fuel Administration substantial- 
ly curtailed shipments to points west of Buffalo 
and forbade deliveries of anthracite at most points 
west of Chicago and all points south of the Ohio 
River. These communities were forced to sub- 
stitute coke, bituminous coal or gas for domestic 
use, and it has never since been possible to mar- 
ket at these points the quantities of anthracite 
that were formerly taken. 


“During 1921 and the early months of 1922) this 
company for the first time since 1911, was obliged 
to close its mines during a considerable number 
of days for lack of market, largely the result of 
the continuance of substitutions resorted to during 
the war period. In addition, this company placed 
coal having a value of $8,000,000 in storage in the 
effort to meet the situation by which it was con- 
fronted. 

“Tf the people of Olyphant and of Pennsylvania 
now insist upon forcing more communities in 
other States to adopt substitutes for anthracite, 
such substitution will not stop with the current 
year but will continue with the effect of preventing 


the sale of the full output, resulting in further 
contraction of future markets, reduction of output, 
diminished employment and decreased payrolls at 
the mines. 


“Newspaper reports which are believed to be 
authentic indicate that the School Board of 
Olyphant had opportunities to purchase coal from 
other sources which it declined. A statement ap- 
pearing in the Scranton Times of November 3, 
1922, and attributed to the Chairman of the School 
Committee, shows that such an offer was refused. 


“Considering the illegal seizure of the coal on 
November 5th, the participation of the Burgess, 
police, other municipal officers and reputed promi- 
nent citizens in such seizure, and the resultant 
threats of riotous breach of the peace; and in view 
of the expressed intention to repeat these feloni- 
ous acts in defiance of Federal and State laws; 
you are requested to issue instructions to the State 
Police to furnish adequate protection against 
threatened repetition of the offense. 


“We further request that you exert the powers 
of your office to the end that the local civil and 
police officers will give to this company the pro- 
tection to which it is entitled.” 


Death of Chester W. Chapin. 


The death is announced, at the age of 81, of 
Chester W. Chapin, a well known transportation 
man and financier. 


The son and namesake of the founder of the 
Boston & Albany R. R. and long a prominent 
factor in his native city of Springfield, Mass., he 
early became interested in transportation on Long 
Island Sound as well as in railroad affairs. In 
the early days of the Poughkeepsie Bridge enter- 
prise, when the original promoters came to the 
end of their resources, he took a prominent part 
in the company’s affairs and developed this route 
to such an extent that the late J. P. Morgan had 
to negotiate with him for control of the line in 
order to secure the New Haven supremacy in 
New England which was considered so essential 
by the great banker. 


Mr. Chapin for many years had his office at 
No. 1 Broadway, and it has been one of the in- 
teresting traditions of the building that the great 
J. P. M. visited there one day to conclude arrange- 
ments; Mr. Chapin declining to go to the Morgan 
office, as practically all other sellers of railroad 
properties to the Morgan interests have been 
obliged to do. 





Bituminous Coal Mine Accounting. 


W. B. Reed, ex-secretary of the National Coal 
Association and former auditor of the New. River 
Co. and the White Oak Coal Co., is the author of 
a book entitled Bituminous Coal Mine Account- 
ing, which has just been issued by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 


The system recommended by the cost account- 
ing committee of the association is set forth in 
detail, with numerous helpful forms. All of the 
various records necessary to an adequate account- 
ing control are discussed and reproduced. The 
voucher system is described in detail and the con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the balance sheet, with a detailed classi- 
fication of accounts. 

Price of the book is $3.00 postpaid. 





Playing Safe. 


The action of labor leaders in calling frequent 
strikes reminds a writer in Forbes Magazine of 
the little boy who disregarded his father’s ad- 
monition against driving nails. One day he was 
discovered hammering away, with his sister seated 
beside him. 


“Haven't I told you, Bobby, that you will 
smash your fingers if you drive nails?” the father 
asked. 


“Yes, but Mary’s holding the nail.” 
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WELSH EXPORT REVIVAL 


Buying Keeps Up at Good Rate, with Some 
Contracts Closed for 1923. 


Carpirr, Wales, Nov. 8.—There are unmistak- 
able signs that the Welsh coal trade is returning 
to its pre-war levels. For many weeks past there 
has been evident a sustained measure of buying 
by all directions of export and which has resulted 
in some of the Admiralty collieries becoming 
booked up “on paper” until the end of the year. 

Since the early days of October prices of best 
descriptions have kept a steady level between 
27/- and 28/-, and with a steady flow of business, 
the indications have recently pointed to a desire 
on the part of collieries to ask higher prices for 
forward shipment. 

Many inquiries have reached Cardiff from 
France and Italy and it is understood that the 
French Railways have entered into contracts over 
1923. Second Admiralty large has been sold over 
1923 at 25/- to 25/6 and contracts have been con- 
cluded with Genoa on ac. i. f. basis around 24/- 
for Monmouthshires Western Valleys, and in addi- 
tion a large contract has been. concluded with 
South America at slightly under recent levels. 

There is also an order in the market for 30,000 
tons for Egypt, to be delivered before next 
March, and a further order is expected from the 
Egyptian State Railways. Other recent new in- 
quiries include a large demand from the Nor- 
wegian State Railways. With best grade collieries 
in a comfortable position for many weeks to come 
and a steady flow of business, these inquiries and 
definite business placed over 1923 serve to keep 
the market in a buoyant condition. 

An interesting report is that the business con- 
cluded with the French Railways stipulates that in 
the event of the French rate of Exchange ex- 
ceeding 60 francs to the £ sterling, buyers are to 
have the option of cancelling their commitments. 

Best Admiralty large is well booked up and col- 
lieries ask 28/- for available supplies and even 
28/6 for forward shipment in 1922. Some spot 
cargoes are obtainable from time to time at 27/6, 
in view of tonnage failing to arrive. 


Cardiff Market Prices. 


Large—Steam— NEE TOM ule, 
Best Admiralty). .}o5 se eae es 27/6 to 28/6 
Second, ‘Admiralty. Owe oemursteea 26/6 to 27/6 
Best. Dry cy iss medals okteeudie te ee einen 28/— to 28/6 
Other) Drys\\....j.Retep hte ee 26/6 to 27/6 
Best Monmouthshire Black Vein.... 25/— to 26/- 
Ordinary Western Valley Mon- 
mouthshires <i\.a.2~ eee ane 25/- 
Eastern Valley Monmouths........ 22/6 to 24/- 
Ordinary Cardiff lange. Gace ene 23/— to 24/6 
Smalls— : 
Best Steams sia ss esse cnet ther 15/6 to 16/6 
Other ‘Steams \Gii0. . oe oe eee 12/6 to 15/- 
Inferiors and Dry steams. «..niaeeer 10/— to 12/6 
Monmouthshire ‘smalls 2 ogee 14/— to 15/- 
Washed Smalls 7, . 2205. S)atceee nee 20/- 
Washed Nuts (Low Volatile)...... 30/— to 32/6 
Washed -Nuts (Bituminous)........ 25/—stoee7 /6 
Bitumuinous— 
No. 2. Rhondda large | oi cieageeeee 21/6 to 22/6 
No.2 Rhondda, smalls 247. meee 13/- to 14/- 
No. 3 Rhondda. large. a Jeeeecenee 27/6 to 29/- 
No. 3 Rhondda smiths smalls...... 17/6 to 20/- 
Anthractte— 
Best largest huatiab + one eee 52/6 to 57/6 
Secomds. -.is0 secs tic echt 45/- to 47/6 
Tntetiors oxi okies hen ct Oe 37/6 to 40/- 
Machine made Cobbles............- 67/6 to 70/- 
Nietts sh bce cats athe cet ane 70/— to 72/6 
Beans oo. . hcl Spree kan ten eee 42/6 to 45/- 
PEaeg ey Sap eet sree eee 24/- 
TOE aks iste sos he pee er 6/- to 7/- 


Freizhts from Cardiff. 

The activity which has recently been displayed 
on the freight market is not so pronounced. With 
collieries having a large amount of tonnage avail- 
able for loading and due up they are indisposed 
in many cases to accept: further vessels and with 
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a lessened pressure for Mediterranean directions, 
more tonnage is offering with rates irregular. 

Since July 17th, 1,581,400 tons of space has 
been chartered for the U. S. and Canada, in the 
past two weeks 31,800 tons of space being taken 
up. Since the beginning of August 198 cargoes 
were sent to the U. S., totalling 1,264,233 tons, and 
54 cargoes to Canada, totalling 229,702 tons. 

New York options are fixing at 8/- net, with 
Canadian northern ports such as St. John, N. B., 
8/9 f.d. 

Other representative fixtures include, Marseilles, 
11/9; Havre, 6/6; Las Palmas, 11/-; Oporto, 13/6; 
Rouen, 7/6; Port Said, 13/-; Alexandria, 14/-; 
Cartagena, 15/3; Bordeaux, 7/9; Vigo, 11/-; Cher- 
bourg, 7/-; Antwerp, 7/6; Malta, 11/3; Gibraltar, 
11/9; Piraeus, 14/9; River Plate, 13/6; Monte- 
video, 13/6. 

Exports by Countries. 


Below are the latest export statistics, showing 
destination of shipments: 


Week Ending 
October 20th. 


Week Ending 
November 3d. 


France ¥.cameogaetiie setae 265,355 216,980 
Italy 62:.. Seer eeeeeanerars 145,272 96,128 
South -Americaaniten cote sete 67,046 79,224 
Spain ss ts voeuemceneeren eis 22,976 40,363 
PorttigahiiMinhe nies eee eens 8,229 12,396 
Greece siete ee 8,856 5,625 
British Coal 
Depots: sins cenenaeereeiaee 58,378 69,914 
U. S$. cM ld eee eeeaee 24,071 14,428 
Canad@, 4: Soetasr: Mere: 17,753 11,670 
Other Gountriéseogesse- 25s 80,743 90,589 
698,679 637,317 


More Work with Less Coal. 


Bearing out our allusion to the railroads getting 
better results from coal nowadays, we might 
quote from a recent advertisement of the D., L, 
& W. R. R. Co. in connection with a new pur- 
chase of locomotives. It tells how, by means of 
improvements, greater power is obtained—this of 
course meaning the hauling of more freight with 
less coal. The announcement reads as follows: 

“With locomotives, starting is half the battle. 
This is especially true of long, heavy freight 
trains, where the starting power of the locomo- 
tive often determifies the tonnage and number of 
cars it can haul. In an effort to minimize this 
difficulty, a recent invention called the ‘Booster’ 
has been installed on forty new freight locomo- 
tives of the Mikado type which are being delivered 
to the Lackawanna Railroad as fast as completed. 

“These locomotives weigh 551,900 Ibs. each, 
have an individual tractive power of 67,600 Ibs. 
and cost about three times as much as the same 
type of ten years ago. In addition, there will be 
five’ new locomotives of the fast freight Pacific 
type, making forty-five in all. 

“By use of the Booster, Lackawanna engineers 
will be able to apply extra power to the trailer 
wheels at the rear of the locomotive fora quick 
get-away. The Booster really changes the trailers 
into drivers when needed and then changes them 
back to trailers when the train has acquired 
momentum. It makes use of surplus boiler power 
and the tractive weight on the trailer wheels both 
in starting and in crucial points on steep grades. 
It takes its place with superheaters, mechanical 
stokers, brick arches, improvéd valve gears, 
Vanadium steel frames and forgings and other de- 
vices making for increased locomotive power.” 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
1D BEN ea nantes $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters.. 7.75 810 815° 815 .6.15 
Lehigh & W. B..... 775 800 8.00 8.00 - 6.15 
Reading’) sae sate 7.902: 8.10) » 8:20058:29) 96:20 
HehighiG: & Nasaeee 810% 28.35 8:35) aes Soe O20 
Lehigh, Valley ...... Iu BAD SSS. Seow 
Del. & Hudson...... 8.15% #:8,158: 8,15 Sd Sees 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, $2.00; 
boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.75. viel gles hes 


‘ington last Tuesday by the Bureau 








































































NAVY OPENS COAL E 


Eleven Firms Compete for Govern 
ness at Various Points. — 


Bids for supplying bituminous coal 
yards, naval stations, etc., were open 


and Accounts, Navy Department. © 
and the numbers used in designat 
tabulating the bids were as follows: 
Bid 1, Davis Coal -& Coke Co, 
Emmons Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia 
ty Coal Co., Philadelphia; 4, H. B. W. B 
York; 5, Iron Trade Products Co., Pitts 
Morrisdale Coal Co., Philadelphia; 7, 
Co., Washington, D. C.; 8, Quaker C 
Coke Co., Philadelphia; 9, Gavin Re 
York; 10, C. G. Blake Co., Cincinna 
& Carpenter, New York. - , 
Below are the bids submitted on sor 
larger items, the prices being for gross 
the numbers of the bids referring to 
in the above list of firm names: — 
Class 235A, 600 ton barges alon 


ee 


bid 5, $6.73, $7.13, $6.74, $6.75, $7.38 and 
Class 235B, do., 4,000 tons run 


Class 236A, South Brooklyn, N.- 
run of mine coal, November to June 
$4.30 f. o. b. mines. Bid 5, $5.18 an 
8, $7.31. Bid 9, $8.18. ie 

Class 236B, do., 2,600 tons run of mine 
November and December. Bid 3, 
mines, freight rate $3.22 gross ton. 
Bid 5, $6.75, $7.87, $7.13, $6.74, $7.38 and 
Bid 5, $7.18, $7.56 and $7.07. Bid 8, $7.14 
$7.70. 1 

Class 240 A, 42,100 tons run of m 
32,100 tons. Philadelphia; 2A, 10,000 
barges, Philadelphia, delivery Novembet 
June 30, 1923; bid 2, item 1A, $6.73; 2/ 
5, item 1A, $6.55, $6.93, $6.55 and $6. 
$6.37, $5.99 and $5.88; bid 6, item 2A, $7.6: 
8, $6.51. : 

Class 240B, 25,000 tons run of mi 
16,000 tons for delivery f. 0. b. hopp 
cars, Philadelphia Navy Yard; 2B, 29,00 


November and December. he 
2B, $5.99, $6.37, $5.99 and $5.88. Bid te 
$7.63; 2B, $7.63. Bid 8, $6.51; bid 11, ite 
$7.32. . 
Class 241A, f. 0. b. dump bottom 
Washington Navy.Yard, 24,000 tons | 
coal, November to June; bid 1, $7.29; 
bid 10, $9.02. Class 241B, ditto, 4,500 
mine coal, December, 1922; bid 1, 
$6.55 and $6.44; bid 7, $7.35; bid 10, | 
$7.32. “Ss 
Class 245A, 28,800 tons run of mi 
1A, for delivery f. 0. b. 300-ton barges 
sea wall, Naval Academy, Annapolis, — 
directed to be discharged by the | 
item 2A, for delivery f. 0. b. hoppe 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, for delivei 
to June 30th; bid 1,-item 1A, -$7.44; 
5, $7.08 and $6.93. b 
Class 245B, do., 10,000 tons run Te 
Item 1B, for delivery f. 0. b: 300-ton b 
side sea wall, Naval Academy, A: 
where directed, to be discharged by 
ment; item 2B, for delivery f. 0. b. hop 
cars, Naval Academy, Annapolis, for 
vember and December, 1922; bid 1A, 
$7.73; 2B, $7.58; bid 5, $7.08 and $6.93. 





Technical Paper 303, “Value of coke, a 
and bituminous coal for generating ste 
low-pressure cast-iron, boiler,” has just 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines for free dist 
to those interested. ts p 



























































since Reorganization Last Year the Company Has Extended Its Service and 
Eliminated Many Private Heating and Power Plants. 


the old New York Steam Co. was reorganized 
ear ago as the New York Steam Corporation 
ess has expanded to a noteworthy degree and 
omers are being obtained right along. This 
ow supplies steam heat to some 560 large 
dings in the downtown district and 840 
nd residential buildings in the upper Fifth 
tion between 47th and 74th streets. . In- 
| the list are many high-class apartment 
company having recently made a success- 
e for this business. 

ny structures that formerly had heating plants 
wn now utilize this service, and as fuel is 
re economically in a large central station, 
t has been a considerable decrease in coal 
‘jon in the areas served. The loss to the 
de has been still greater, since the com- 
-at wholesale and whenever a building 
o this service the dealer formerly supply- 
th coal loses the entire tonnage and not 
fraction thereof saved by more economical 


empany not only furnishes heat, but in the 
ny business buildings it also supplies steam 
Steam is supplied to these buildings at 


er equipment, utilizing the exhaust teat 
ir engines and pumps for heating purposes. 
imated that the company will burn over 
) tons of coal this year, of which between 
and 375,000 tons will be anthracite barley 
lance bituminous. Gross income from the 
am will exceed $4,000,000. 
npany has a large coal storage plant on 
Creek, where it always has a several months’ 


e some facts regarding the company’s busi- 
from a pamphlet issued by the National 
in connection with some recent financing: 


Business and Territory. 

New York Steam Corporation serves some 560 
large office buildings located in the downtown 
district, embracing in general the territory 
tween Duane and Beaver streets. The up- 
trict served by the Corporation has Madison 
a backbone extending from 47th street to 
‘ with laterals in the crosstown streets. 
uumers in this area include over 840 impor- 
mercial buildings, apartment houses and large 
idences. 

iness of the corporation has shown a con- 
steady growth, particularly in the down- 
istrict, where the total sales have more than 
since 1913. 

sested downtown and uptown sections of 
rk present an especially favorable field for 
d of service rendered by the New York Steam 
ion. The high values of real estate result in 
rentals for adequate space needed for the 
equipment in office buildings and for stor- 
a for coal. The expense and inconvenience 
in delivering coal and removing ashes 
he streets of the city at frequent intervals, 
+ with the difficulty of obtaining cheap labor, 
) increase very materially the cost at which 
ted plants are operated. 

ntity of steam supplied in proportion to 
of the corporation's mains is very high, 
character and size of the buildings served, 
quently radiation and condensation losses 
lission are reduced to a minimum. As the 
purchases coal at wholesale and is able 
ain large reserve supplies, interruptions to 
are eliminated. 

ermore, the use of automatic stokers and other 
ing devices reduces the overhead occasioned 
expense, and is an additional safeguard 
st interruptions. In fact, for more than the last 
‘years, the corporation has had no interruption 


Business of New York Steam Corporation 
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to its service, and for only a few periods of short 
duration has the pressure, due to war conditions of 
fuel, dropped below normal. 

The corporation’s enviable record for continuity of 
service has established a confidence among its cus- 
tomers which is illustrated by the use of its steam 
service by the Fire Department of the City of New 
York for maintaining pressures in fire engines while 
in firehouses, and by large contractors for caisson 
work, both of which services are of a most exacting 
nature, 

Due largely to inadequate rates, coupled, however, 
with the fact that the outbreak of the war in 1917 
found the corporation with substantial commitments 
in connection with the construction of a large new 
power plant being built by an associated company, 
the net earnings for a period of several years were 
unsatisfactory. The result was the appointment of 
receivers who in that capacity operated the property 
until 1921. At that time, conditions had so improved 
that a reorganization was effected. 


Property. 


The generating capacity of the New York Steam 
Corporation, together with that of the New York 
City District Realty Corporation consists of four 
stations strategically located, two in each district. 
Three of these plants, known as Stations A, J and 
J-Annex, produce practically the entire output of 
the corporation, the fourth station, B, which is some- 
what older than the others, being used primarily as 
a standby to carry the peak load occurring in very 
severe weather. 

Following is a table of the stations of the corpora- 
tion showing the rated boiler horsepower of each 
plant. 


Station Rated Capacity 
PONT Sine brie. Ue ae sister es 12,000 B.hp. 
B Xe. ener aan tarsis cooker ene 15;3125) 
Lien Goncceenene : 4 Z 5000) 
JoAnnexa ain wale tastes tes 9,000 “ 
Total eye ote cian sian oer ae 38,812 B.hp. 


The capacity of boilers is measured in “boiler 
horsepower,” a unit adopted many years since, when 
prime movers were much less: efficient than at the 
present time. Accordingly, the 38,800 boiler horse- 
power installed in the plants of the New York Steam 
Corporation is equivalent to the boiler capacity in a 
modern central station. This is, in fact, a greater 
capacity than that of many of the largest electric 
light and power companies in the country. 

The downtown district of the corporation is served 
by Stations A and B. The former, of the most 
modern type and construction, is located at Burling 
Slip and Water street and contains twelve water tube 
boilers which at times, have been operated continu- 
ously at 30,000 horsepower. An adjoining plot on 
Pearl street has been acquired and is available for 
future extensions to Station A. 

Station B, located on a very valuable plot fronting 
on Cortlandt, Dey, Greenwich and Washington 
streets, is equipped with boilers rated at over 15,000 
boiler horsepower, and is used primarily for carrying 
peak loads during severe weather. The equipment, 
while not of the most modern type, is adequate for 
the purpose for which it is used. 

Stations J and J-Annex serve the uptown district 
from their location at 59th street and the East River. 
Two large boilers, together with the most modern 
auxiliary apparatus, were installed in Station J within 
the past six months, These new units, which develop 
approximately 7,500 horsepower, have been in service 
since January 1, 1922, and are operating with a much 
cheaper grade of fuel and at decidedly less expense 
than was possible with the former apparatus. 

Station J-Annex, adjacent to Station J, is equipped 
with units of 9,000 boiler horsepower capacity of 
modern design, operating at good efficiency. A por- 


tion of the capacity of this station is held in reserve 
to carry the peak loads occasioned by various con- 
tingencies, * 

The four stations are located most advantageously 
with respect to distribution of steam and handling 
of fuel and ashes. Stations J and J-Annex, situated 
on the East River, and each of the downtown sta- 
tions, located within two blocks of! the waterfront, 
enjoy efficient and cheap transportation facilities, 
which afford a decided advantage over isolated plants 
located nearer the center of the island. 

The distribution system, serving, 1,400 customers, 
is of substantial construction and consists of over 
36,000 feet of mains in the downtown district and 
50,000 feet in the uptown district, in addition to 
which there are 59,000 feet of services. A large per- 
centage of the services and mains has been relaid or 
replaced during the past several years with construc- 
tion of a permanent character. 

The tunnel or conduit in which the mains are laid 
consists of a reinforced concrete base, hollow tile 
walls and concrete slab roof, all of very substantial 
construction. Over 83 per cent of the steel pipe dis- 
tribution system has welded steel flanges. Expan- 
sion due to changes in temperature is cared for by 
means of a special type of expansion joint which 
has been developed by the corporation and gives ex- 
cellent satisfaction. The steam pipe is covered with 
thick asbestos lagging which in turn is surrounded 
by mineral wool, completely filling the tunnels and 
reducing to a minimum the losses from radiation and 
condensation. 

The distribution mains of the corporation are of 
sufficient capacity, with certain minor extensions, to 
permit the connection of many additional buildings 
and to thus profitably expand the businéss with a 
minimum of capital expenditures. 

The physical properties of the corporation, as a 
result of extensive maintenance expenditures made 
in recent years, are in a very satisfactory condition 
and are being operated at high efficiencies. 

The franchise under which the corporation operates 
was granted some forty years ago and is especially 
liberal, in the opinion of counsel, granting the right 
without limit as to time, to lay mains and pipes in 
all the streets of the Island of Manhattan, and to 
supply steam for power, heating and cooking. This 
franchise is one of a very few of its kind containing 
such broad provisions. 


Railroads to Help Fact Finders. 


Full co-operation by the railroads of the country is 
offered to, President Harding’s coal fact finding com- 
mission in a letter sent by President R. H. Aishton 
of the American Railway Association to John Hays 
Hammond, the chairman of the commission. 

“While the railroads of the country have not been 
officially advised by the commission concerning the 
subjects under investigation,’ says the letter, “it is 
their desire to be as useful as possible in aiding the 
commission to obtain a solution of the problems be- 
fore them. 

“As you are fully aware, 
largest users of coal, and are therefore vitally in- 
terested in the economic problems concerning this 
industry from the standpoint of the consumer as well 
as the distributer of the product. 

“The railroads and their various agencies extend 
their helpful co-operation to the commission with a 
view to aiding.in every possible way in bringing 
about a successful accomplishment of the tasks be- 
fore the country.” 


the railroads are the 


Upper Potomac Strike Broken. 


Battrmore, Nov. 16.—The mine strike has been 
broken in the Upper Potomac region, which, with 
the Georges Creek field, forms District No. 16, United 
Mine Workers, and according to the operators there 
is a surfeit of miners, more men applying for jobs 
than can be accommodated. 

In the Georges Creek region, 600 miners are work~ 
ing at 80 operations, producing 55 cars a day.. The 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania gives the Georges Creek 
field a 100 per cent car supply, while in the Upper 
Potomac, fed by the Western Maryland, the supply 
is 50 per cent, and on the Cumberland division of 
the B. & O. 25 per cent. 





THREE ASSOCIATIONS MERGE 


” 
Central Pennsylvania Operators Effect a 
More Compact Organization. 


Atroona, Pa., Nov. 16.—With the idea of bringing 
about a more compact organization, a joint con- 
ference was recently held in this city by the 
directors of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the Central Coal Association 
and the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators 
of Central Pennsylvania, and an amalgamation 
of the three bodies was effected. . 

The last two named were merged under the 
name of the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania and all the 
members of the merged bodies became members 
of the Central Pennsylvania Producers’ Associa- 
tion. The action thus taken will give this region 
one of the strongest organizations of operators 
in the entire industry. 

The Producers’ association will have charge of 
such matters as traffic, car supply, relations with 
governmental agencies, collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistics and information. It will have 
nothing whatever to do with matters pertaining 
to labor problems. The Association of Bitumin- 
ous Coal Operators will have but one purpose, 
the negotiation and enforcement of wage agree- 
ments between operators employing union labor 
and the United Mine Workers. 


B. M. Clark Elected President. 


The general officers of both associations are 
the same under the terms of the amalgamation, 
as follows: President, B. M. Clark, Indiana; vice- 


president, G. Webb Shillingford, Clearfield; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles O'Neill, Altoona; 
commissioner, John C. Forsythe, Clearfield; 


statistician, W. A. Jones. 

The executive board of the Association of Bitu- 
minous Operators, which will also be the scale 
committee that will deal with the United Mine 
Workers in wage matters, is composed of the 
following: B. M. Clark, Indiana; Rembrandt 
Peale, New York; J. R. Caseley and E. H. Robert- 
son, DuBois; C. B. Maxwell, Morrisdale; H. B. 
Scott, and J. William Wetter, Philipsburg; Thos. 
F. Kelley, Coalport; G. Webb Shillingford, Clear- 
field; J. S. Sommerville, Robertsdale; William 
Lamont, Elmora; J. A. Boucher, Beaverdale; 
Harry Boulton, Clearfield; S. T. Brown, Indiana, 
and M. J. Bracken, Johnstown. 

The board of the Producers’ association is as 
follows: : 

Tyrone group, J. W. Wetter; Clearfield group, 
R. H. Sommerville; South Fork Group, M. J. 
Bracken; Barnesboro group, James H. Allport; 
Tioga group, E. H. Robertson; Broad Top group, 
J. S. Sommerville; Punxsutawney group, W. R. 
Craig of St. Mary’s; directors at large, G. Dawson 
Coleman, Philadelphia; D. T. Price, Windber; 
Charles A. Owen and Rembrandt Peale, New 
York; B. M. Clark, Indiana; J. R. Caseley, Du- 
Bois; James B. Neale, Minersville; J. W. Shilling- 
ford, Clearfield; W. S. Blaisdell, Punxsutawney; 
Fred B. Kerr, Clearfield; C. B. Maxwell, Morris- 
dale; Harry Boulton, Clearfield, and S. T. Brown, 
Indiana. 

The offices of both organizations will be in 
Altoona. 


Pittsburgh Retailers Get Complaints. 

Pirtspurcu, Noy. 16.—What would happen if the 
domestic consumer had nothing to kick about? 
Just now those who have the courage to buy coal 
are complaining loudly about “low quality.” 

Wagon mines, from which a number of retailers 
are buying their coal, are the butts of the domestic 
consumers’ criticism. ‘They claim their coal is 
full of slate and clay. Some of the consumers 
will openly state the slate and clay are included 
purposely, while others are not so denunciatory. 

Be that as it may, the coal yards of the retailers 
are far from full and when that cold snap comes, 
they will be unable to supply the demand. 
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THOUGHTS ON SUBSTITUTION 


An Up-Hill Fight When Considered Under 
Actual Home Conditions. 


Now that we are getting in an easier position with 
regard to coal supplies, it may perhaps be in order to 
comment upon the advice given out earlier in the 
season with regard to the utilization of substitutes, 
mixtures and so forth in the absence of a sufficiency 
of anthracite. Of course many substitutes can be 
utilized. The achievements of pioneers, plainsmen and 
others in the use of buffalo chips show what can be 
done in case of necessity, but experience in the recent 
past shows that people do not like to change unless 
there is a decided price or convenience advantage. 

It must be agreed, too, we think, that advice as to 
utilizing sundry mixtures of coal, so much from this 
bin and so much from that bin and so on, has practical 
limitations, for in the scant space of modern residences 
there is, in a great many cases, only one coal bin 
available and nothing much else in the way of cellar 
room at command. 

The trade has to remember, too, that the ideas of 
the cook, in so many cases supreme below stairs, have 
to be consulted, and household furnaces, despite ad- 
vice as to father giving them personal attention, are 
in most cases operated by individuals of ordinary 
attainments, not much inclined to spend much time 
with experiments, and certainly not giving the atten- 
tion to combustion details that might be expected from 
the man in charge of the power-plant of a factory. 

In regard to small sizes, it can be said that at all 
points where a heavy freight rate has to be con- 
sidered the utilization of pea and buckwheat as a 
substitute is something like paying ten cents for a ride 
on the surface cars in order to avoid the crowd in 
the subway. The result is less satisfactory in the way 
of service and the cost is higher. 

So without questioning that there are many sub- 
stitutes possible to use, it is a fact that after all there 
is nothing that looks quite so good as a ton of egg 
coal for furnace use, and in most parts of the country 
heretofore devoted largely to anthracite it will be 
hard to change public ideas on this subject. 





New Coal-Saving Boiler. 


Frank McLain, a boiler maker at Pottstown, 
Pa., has invented a new type of boiler which he 
claims will effect a great economy in the use of 
coal by utilizing part of the heat which now goes 
up the chimney. 

“The great trouble with the present-day boilers,” 
he says, “is that from 65 to 70 per cent of the 
heat generated passes through the tubes and into 
the air. In the boiler I have perfected the heat 
from the firebox must travel back and forth 
through 15 feet of tubes before reaching the 
chimney. Under this arrangement a given amount 
of coal will generate approximately twice as much 
steam as when used in the common type of 
boiler.” 





Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Cargo Vessel 

Coal Fuel 
Week ended Oct. 15 ..... 1,052,043 38,556 
Week ended Oct. 22 ..... 967,004 37,090 
Week ended Nov. 5...... 1,044,495 43,609 
Season to Nov. 5 ......-. 14,887,644 690,142 
Corres. period 1921 ..... 21,254,390 718,005 
Corres. period 1920 ..... 19,940,785 1,118,925 
Corres. period 1919 ..... 20,918,216 1,001,976 





‘labor disturbances, has been responsible for : 
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MANY NEWCOMERS — 


Abnormal Conditions Attract a Flock 
Operators and Brokers. , 


PirrspurcH, Nov. 16.—The abnormal conditi 
that have existed in the coal industry, due 


unusual number of new coal companies st 
in this district lately. Within the past ¢ 
months not less than 25 coal companies have be 
incorporated, not to include a number of indiy 
uals who have gone into the business o 
partnership basis or single-handed. , 


While it is true that the majority of these co 
panies are engaged in the “brokering” of cc 


‘there are a few whose business is strictly abc 


any possible reproach and whose engageme 
constitute a need in certain localities. 

The new and small producer and the n 
broker, who enter the market without any co 
mitments, have a decided advantage over the. 
producer, the big producer and those who h: 
been in the game for some time selling coal o: 
brokerage basis. 


The new mine, just opened up, may prod 


* coal at a cost of $3 aton. If $5 a ton is recei 


for the coal, there is a clear profit of $2 
ton, for the small operator has no oyerhe 
If business slumps, there is always the 
course to the mine shut-down. Again the sn 
operator benefits. It does not cost him a cent 
shut down his mine. There are no repairs to 
made and no cost of upkeep when the mine is i 
Thus it is noted that a number of old pits h 
been started to work again. 


The new broker with his shiny office and 
previous losses needs but to find a buyer for 
coal and he makes money. , 


The old producer and the big producer h 
apportion a certain percentage of his profits 
overhead expense. The bigger the mine, the | 
ger the overhead. When prices come down 1 
dangerously low point, the mine is shut down, 
and here’s the rub—it costs the big operate 
certain amount of money eacf day to keep 
mine from ruin, even when it is shut down, 1 
has been explained by a Pittsburgh operator 
fore as costing from 10 to 40 cents a ton of 
normal output of the mine when it is rune @ 

Production in the Pittsburgh district will 
average more than 35 per cent the entire wit 
This is conceded by most operators. Ther 
the profit the operators will derive from t 
operations will be cut just 65 per cent fro 
amount they naturally expect to make and sh 
make. Subtract from this amount the cos' 
upkeep and overhead during the long idle : 
of last winter and the net profits of mine oper 
will be seen to be pretty small. 4 

The smaller operator hauls his coal in 
night and day, gets a top price for his co 
when the mine shuts down due to the los 
sales, he goes a-trucking. Due to the uncertail 
in the labor situation, he waits for another | 
tunity such as he has now and opens up his 
again. £{ 

The big operator gets “jacked up” all alon 
line. He gets the blame for the high ef 
profiteering, the “inhumane treatment” of the 
and the strikes, ’neverything. 

Say the Pittsburgh operators: “We'll give 
fact-finding commission all the information 
possess. We have nothing to hide.” 





Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


—— Foreign—_ 


Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
September 16 ........- 8,672 17,909 
Septem benzo | cuisine 15,822 15,588 
September 30 ......... 21,280 17,900 
Octoberse/i peace 7,011 13,038 
Octoberml4aeenenee ee 13,008 10,339 
Octobery2]'% -o-eeeaenee 1,810 13,534 
Octobery2sS. wiccnrbecu ee 14,515 16,710 
Niovemibeteadtaniaheeit 10,379 19,706 





-——~New England——_, Other 4 i 

Cargo Bunker Coastwise J T 
. 156,849 3,095 120,901 30 
184,119 3,087 93,387 31 
162,649 2,028 80,130 28 
158,039 3,535 71,921 25 
137,955 1,865 97,913 26 
148,262 2,746 95,172 26 
168,801 3,241 72,805 27 
149,466 2,484 ‘t — §1.826 23 


x 


x 
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New York Notes 


A. Marshall has been spending the present week 
1g his mining properties in central Pennsylvania 
Vest Virginia. 

ver A. Van Ess, sales manager for the Buck 
e Coal Mining Co., has been at the mine of 
ompany this week. 

e Seiler Coal Co. has enlarged its offices on 
14th floor of the West Street Building by 
g over an adjoining room. 

A. Pell, who was associated with E. Russell 
on for several years, is now connected with 
New York office of the Johnstown Coal & 
Co. 

e embargo against the shipment of anthracite, 
. sizes to Port Reading was raised early this 
so far as it relates to No. 1 buckwheat and 
y. Permits are still required to ship rice. 

H. Mead, vice president and general man- 
Low Volatile Consolidated Coal Co., Beckley, 
Va., and S. M. Miller, general sales agent of 
company, were recent trade visitors to this 


E, Wallace, who formerly represented the Mat- 
Coal & Iron Corporation at Norfolk, and who 
to Buenos Aires last summer in the interests of 
1 house, has now returned to Philadelphia and 
shortly announce a new trade affiliation. 

ank S. Gannon, Sr., father of Edward Gan- 
a well-known Staten Island coal dealer, and 
upreme Court Justice Frank S. Gannon, died 
w days ago at his home in West Brighton, 
, aged 71. He was formerly a prominent 
yad official connected with the Southern and 
a0} 

ice early summer William F. Weber, presi- 
of Weber-Bunke-Lange Coal Co., has been in 
ype, where he underwent an operation for 
ach trouble. His condition is reported as 
oving favorably and he expects to be back 
e for the Christmas holidays. Incidentally, 
company of which he is president has moved 
rger quarters at 270 West 96th Street. Tele- 
1e numbers remain the same as heretofore. 


sxter & Carpenter of this city have sold their 
n Branch mines, in the Pocahontas region, 
lenry Ford of Detroit. These mines, which 
» operated under the name of the Dexcar 
thontas Coal Co., consist of four openings 
a combined capacity of about 1,000 tons a 

Their output is especially adapted for by- 
luct purposes, besides being a high-grade 
m coal. They were acquired several years 
by Dexter & Carpenter from the Jewett, 
low & Brooks interests and were formerly 
wn as the J. B. B. mines. 
ne U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals is expected 
and down an early decision in a test case 
lving the liability of tug owners when coal 
‘es are injured while being towed. In 1918 
Pennsylvania Railroad, through the Director 
eral of Railroads, notified barge owners that 
ould not be responsible for any damage done 
arges of coal boats while in the Pennsylvania 
s. The case was appealed to the Circuit Court 
the New York Boat Owners’ Association 
ugh their counsel, Macklin, Brown & Van 
ck, and the time has now arrived when a 
sion may be expected any day. 

. ; 





Big Coking Project in Canada. 


mney, N. S., Nov. 14——The establishment of a 
. plant here for the treatment of bituminous coal 
its reduction into coke as a substitute for an- 
cite, is being considered by the Federal Govern- 
t with a view to insuring the fuel independence 
Yanada. The supply from the proposed Sydney 
on would be designed especially for central 
ada. A similar station may be established in 
west if necessary, but it is calculated that British 
imbia or Alberta coal, either in its natural form 
s coke, will not come east of Winnipeg. 
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STATES COMMISSION’S AIMS 


Mr. Marshall Says Fact Finding Body Expects 
to Do Justice to All. 


Speaking before the Detroit Bankers’ Association 
last Tuesday, former Vice-president Thomas R. 
Marshall gave his interpretation of the aims and pur- 
poses of the U. S. Coal Commission, of which he is 
now a member. 

“The commission has neither thoughts nor purpose 
of being awed by influence or bought by gain,” he 
declared. “Its members have no political fortunes to 
serve, and their private welfare can be affected but 
slightly by whatever may happen. It entertains no 
malice against a soul. It purposes in the finding of 
facts to begin the investigation under the belief that 
all the contending forces have a sincere desire to 
assist in ascertaining the truth about every element in 
and surrounding the business. 

“It does not purpose to be suspicious nor censorious, 
but it does intend to see that it shall not be treated as 
though it were a court of law before which parties 
litigant are appearing, each striving to conceal some 
fact of advantage to the other side, and each seeking 
to cast discredit upon the other. It has been prom- 
ised, and so far believes, that it will receive the honest 
assistance of both operator and miner, hewing to the 
line and letting the chips fall where they may. 


Hopes for Friendlier Relations. 


“Out of assistance of this kind it hopes to promote 
a friendlier feeling between operator and miner. This 
is a great economic question, but more, a great pa- 
triotic question. The inquiry will be valueless unless 
out of it the real facts can be found and justice done, 
peaceably if it can; forcibly, if it must. 

“But what an impulse to the lifting higher of the 
standard of the Republic it will be if each contending 
force shall discover there is a patriotic side to every 
business conducted in America, and rise to the highest 
types of American citizens who so adjust their busi- 
ness grievances in accordance with the principle of 
organized self-control as to render unnecessary any 
governmental interference whatever. 

“There is a public side to this question. Democ- 
racy spells not alone private ownership—it spells also 
public welfare. And the action of the public will have 
much to do with the ability of the commission to ac- 
complish its task. 

“One weakness of large publicity is the proneness 
of the business man to form his conclusion from ru- 
mor or an isolated fact. The commission hopes that 
judgment may be suspended on isolated facts and 
rumors and the ultimate public opinion made up from 
all the facts. 

“Tn the meanwhile, it hopes that the coal industry 
may not be singled out as the only one that should 
come to amicable relations through organized self- 
control. It will help much if all other business in life 
will investigate itself, and begin to apply the princi- 
ples of democracy to trade and business.” 


Charles G. Blake Dead. 


Charles G. Blake, president of the C. G. Blake Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home in that city on 
Friday, November 10th, aged 75 years. He had been 
sick with a complication of diseases since last May, 
but the immediate cause of his death was pneumonia. 

Mr. Blake went into the pig-iron and coke business 
in Cincinnati in 1885. In 1888 he took over the sale 
of the coal production of a Fairmont operation and 
later made a contract to sell Kanawha and New River 
production. He was the first man to bring New River 
smokeless coal to the Queen City. This was in 1890. 

In 1894 he formed the C. G. Blake Co., taking in 
his nephews, Frank Ellison and Richard Ellison, and 
later R. A. Colter, all of whom still are actively iden- 
tied with the company, which is the selling repre- 
sentative of ten New River and one Elkhorn (Ken- 
tucky) producing companies. 

In more recent years Mr. Blake has been a good 
deal of a traveler and has spent much time abroad. 
He leaves his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright Blake; 
a daughter, Elizabeth, and two sons, Richard and 
Groverman. Burial occurred on Saturday at Spring 
Grove Cemetery. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL SHIPMENTS 


Shipment of anthracite coal, by companies, as re- 
ported by the Anthracite Bureau of Information, for 
October, 1922, and same month of 1921 and 1920, 
were: 


Company 1920 1921 1922 
Phila. & Reading .... 1,317,070 1,104,828 1,266,092 
Lehigh Valley ...... 1,180,270 1,048,996 1,166,195 
Gent. RR: of Ne Jee 486,609 570,189 617,668 
Del., Lack. & West.. 846,054 759,492 936,375 
Del) & Hudson. 3.e- 893,058 898,376 828,216 
Pennsylvania abe 484,940 492632 579,306 
12) CEE Weer Ae St 531,598 618,034 701,270 
N. Y., OiGce Witenes 190,958 126,925 179,865 
eniphi: ING es cence 310,344 253311 292,941 

FOtal ee yes \ tana 6,240,901 5,872,783 6,567,928 

Shipments for Ten Months. 

Shipments for the first ten months of the past 
three calendar years were: 

Company 1920* 1921 1922 
Phila. & Reading..... 11,415,337 11,694,118 5,778,189 
Lehigh Valley ...... 10,437,194 10,241,155 4,961,708 
Cent. RR. of N. J.... 4,599,074 4,379,575 2,697,566 
Del., Lack. & West.. 8,159,608 9,083,270 4,045,405 
Del. & Hudson...... 7,961,760 6,852,924 3,561,420 
Pennsylvania Paes 4,397,155 4,144,056 2,219,219 
EIA yr. 2s 4h tire Pree 5,181,655 6,115,909 2,812,360 
INE EY), (Oy aden Wiase cee 1,674,323 1,360,373 707,101 
les Ge NG Ee ceeeerss 2,659,084 2,409,740 1,158,246 

Rotel Mee saree teeter 56,712,989 57,667,777 27,940,794 


*March estimated. 


Shipments by Months. 


Year 1920 1921 1922 
anal Vee eeeee 5,868,835 5,740,538 4,848,053 
iRébrdary once ase 5,046,483 5,966,101 5,239,014 
March fess cere ee 6,077,821 5,737,771 6,778,667 
Drill ven Meisees eae A'S 1492 Ie 5 967 400mm ene ate 
Maye. Via 5 ean eee Sali SV Ace WRG REE “ache Aic 
Wane? Nakata etree OSlOISS = CUSU9S/mee ee seme 
[1 galt Renchasertecectiss niche GOSS 100s 15-462, 760m se ere 
PIO TISt nc dates sateen 207165300 5,570 Loe ee eee 
meptember © iii s ee 3,592,954 5,519,412 *4,507,132 
October Ws Naas ee 6,240,901 5,872,783 6,567,928 

TT OtalA eee ees 56,712,989 57,667,777 27,940,794 





*Tneludes scattering shipments in April of coal 
mined latter part of March. 


Miners and Operators Meet. 


Two miners and two operators from each organized 
bituminous coal district, a total of approximately 60' 
representatives, met in Chicago this week ‘for a pre- 
liminary discussion on wage scales and working con- 
ditions and to formulate recommendations to be sub- 
mitted to the joint meeting of miners and operators 
scheduled for January 3rd, in Cleveland. It is hoped 
that the Cleveland meeting, of which the Chicago 
meeting is the advance guard, will result in a method 
of averting future strikes in the coal industry and 
bring about a satisfactory wage scale acceptable to 
both operators and miners in April next, when the 
present wage agreement will expire. 

Phil H. Penna, well-known Indiana. operator, is. 
chairman of the joint Chicago conference. A. G. 
Edwards, treasurer of the Pennsylvania C. & C. Co., 
together with William Green, of the United Mine 
Workers, are secretaries of the meeting, Illinois was 
represented by W. K. Kavanaugh, of the Fifth and 
Ninth Districts, and Rice Miller, of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association. Frank Farrington and Harry 
Fishwick, officers of the Illinois Miners’ organiza- 
tion, represented their State. 

No statement was issued by the conference, other 
than its purposes and attendance, during the wurst 
two days of the meeting. The adoption of the ar- 
bitration plan was one of the principal topics of 
discussion, the miners adhering to the approval of a 
minimum wage as a basis of arbitration. 

The sixty “investigators” have set up headquarters. 
at the Great Northern Hotel for an indefinite stay. 





John F. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y., spent 
last week in the Adirondacks on a hunting trip. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 





The Alice Coke Co. has been organized by A. S. 
Silcox, M. F. Stickel and Otto Stickel, all of Fayette 
County. * 

Six additional coke plants were started and 854 
more ovens fired in the Connellsville coke region last 
week. 

The Blanchard Moshannon Mining Co. has been 
organized by Frank H. Robinson, A, C. Van Kirk 
and William G. Blanchard. 

M. J. Scammell has returned to Pittsburgh after 
a short visit with his family in Uniontown. He is 
sales manager of the Davis Fuel Co, 

The Cumberland Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, has pur- 
chased the Pittsburgh vein of coal underlying 535 
acres in Green and Whitely townships, Green County, 
for $285,000. 

The Blanchard Coal Co. has purchased about 132 
acres of coal land in West Deer and Fawn town- 
ships, Allegheny County, for $67,000. The company 
is a large owner in this vicinity. 

Captain Warren Elsey, transportation manager of 
the Vesta Coal Co., has returned from a business trip 
to New York. Elsey supervises the river fleet of 
the company. They now have six boats carrying 
coal, chiefly to the plants of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. 

The Oliver & Snyder Co., whose three coal plants 
near Uniontown have been idle for eight months, will 
resume operations shortly. The former employes 
of the company, who are still out on technical strike, 
have been notified by the company that unless they 
return to work immediately, new men will be se- 
cured to take their places. 

William L. Buttermore and Boston Shaw, of Con- 
nellsville, have been retired on a pension by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. after being with the company 
and its predecessors for 51 years. Mr. Buttermore 
entered the employ of the Pittsburgh & Connellsville 
Gas Coal and Coke Co. on June 1, 1863, 18 years 
prior to the sale of the Davidson mine to the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. Mr. Shaw was employed shortly 
after Mr. Buttermore. 

J. H. Sanford, of the Carnegie Coal Co., chairman 
of the executive committee of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association, and John A. Donaldson, vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., are acting for 
the Pittsburgh operators at the meeting with the 
miners’ committee in Chicago this week. Benjamin 
M. Clark, of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Co., and Charles O'Neill, secretary of the Central 
Pennsylvania Operators’ Association, represented the 
Central Pennsylvania district. 

Richard W. Gardiner, commissioner of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Producers’ Association, discussing the 
Barnes statement this week said: “The most complete 
vindication of the claims by bituminous coal op- 
erators throughout the country that if the industry 
was permitted to function without interference by 
outside sources, a speedy adjustment of all matters at 
issue would be attained, is contained in the recent 
statement of Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States.” 

Practically all the operators of Fayette County at- 
tended a meeting this week in Uniontown, when 
Lieutenant Joseph C. Arnold, Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor representative, with headquarters at Greens- 
burg, addressed the coal men. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Fayette-Green Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association. The constitution and by-laws 
of the association were considered and approved. 
Lieutenant Arnold discussed the administration of 
the fuel distributor, the new legislation enacted by 
Congress at its last session and other matters per- 
taining to the coal industry. 

An “army of investigators” will be dispatched next 
week to all parts of the country to ferret out facts 
about the coal industry to be presented to the Federal 
Fact Finding Commission, it has been announced by 
John Hays Hammond, chairman. Several weeks will 
be allowed for the collection of data, and hearings 
to find out what is wrong with the industry will be 
started within a month. 
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Morrow-Callahan Open Up. 


The Morrow-Callahan Coal Co., Inc., a new con- 
cern which has opened offices in the Farmers Bank 
Building, as previously announced, plans to conduct 
a coal brokerage business on an extensive scale. It is 
planned to establish offices in a few of the large cities, 
and while the Pittsburgh office, the first opened, will 
be an important link in the chain, the headquarters 
of the concern will be in the East, in either New York 
or Philadelphia. J. D. A. Morrow, who is well 
known through his former affiliation with the Na- 
tional Coal Association and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and as commissioner of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association in 1917, returned this week 
from a business trip to New York in the interest of 
the new company. John Callahan, the other member 
of the firm, is in Washington on business and is not 
expected to return to the Pittsburgh office until the 
20th. 


Buffalo Notes | 


W. C. Tait, of the Onondaga Coal Co., has gone 
to the mines this week, visiting also the Francis 
mines of the Harry Yates interest, near Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

President J. T. Reberts, of the local Bituminous 
Coal Association, has gone to his old home at 
Weatherly, Pa. on account of the serious illness ot 
his father. i 

Edward Maguire, of the Queen City Coal & Coke 
Co., was married on November 11th to Miss Ruth 
Eleanor Bowman, daughter of George A. Bowman, 
of Buffalo. 

The joint charities collection is in progress. The 
following coal men are on the general committee: 
E. C. Roberts, S. V. R. Spaulding, I. S. Underhill, 
Harry Yates, 

Charles M. Schwab visited the Lackawanna steel 
works this week. He said that the plant was to be 
pushed forward till in ten years this would be one of 
the foremost iron centers in the country. 

Canadian dealers continue to come across the line. 
They visit the coal-shipping offices in a sad way, but 
do not tease for anthracite as they did. They have 
about given the situation up. 

The movement of soft coal, mostly smokeless, this 
way by lake from Ohio ports, which ran to 20,000 
tons last month, is increasing. Already about that 
amount has been received this month and more is 
loading. 

There is complaint from the fruit evaporating com- 
panies that they have had to shut down in some 
cases for want of hard coal. Coke ought to answer 
their purpose, but soft coal is too smoky for that 
business. 

Villages in this vicinity seem to be worse off for 
hard coal than Buffalo is. The report from Middle- 
port, in Orleans County, is that many homes have no 
coal for their furnaces and the stores are run with- 
out fire. Where is the soft coal and coke supply? 








Retail ‘trade at wowe.l. 


A dealer at Lowell, Mass., writes: 

Up to the present time, we have had very 
little success, and ‘think our condition represents 
that of all the other dealers in this vicinity. We 
are practically out of stove and chestnut coal, 
and have been obliged to discontinue orders for 
the past three weeks on these sizes. We have less 
coal in our sheds today than at any time during 
the strike, and, with the approach of cold weather, 
feel that we are in a very serious condition. 

The public does not take kindly to burning 
soft coal or buckwheat, and we have been unable 
to make any great headway in getting them to 
take these or any other’ substitute fuel. We do 
not think the people have waked up to the serious- 
ness of the situation, but up to the present we 
have had very favorable weather, which in this 
country may change at any time, and I dread the 
advent of cold weather. 

So far as I know, this is approximately the 
condition of the dealers in New England, with an 
occasional exception. 










































































OHIO PRICE REVISIC 


Administrator Allows Dealers in Some P} 
to Increase Their Margins. 


Cotumeus, O., Nov,,16.—A better S 
coal for domestic ust om! Ohio is expe 
Fuel Administrator Neal to result 
schedule of retail prices and margins an 
day, and which go into effect Saturda 
and increases are made to the first 
nounced by the administration, 

Under the new schedule, Mr. Neal 


mean a greater supply of domestic fuel, a 
operators are said to be mining run- 
stopping to grade lump coal. Re 
The revisions followed protest from th 
Ohio-Indiana Coal Association. Redu 
lished run from 5 cents a ton in Lucas 
cents in Mahoning County. Increases allowe 
from 5 cents in Hardin County to cent 
Steubenville. 
The total average change under the ne\ 
amounts to an increase of approximately 
ton in cities and 8 cents a ton in rural district 
margins in Cincinnati are to be $2.50, and in E 
County outside the city $1.85. ; 
Mr. Neal announced he had dismissed. 
petition of retail coal dealers of Cleveland 
crease in margin. a 
An additional 50 cents a ton for coke and 
is permitted, due, Mr. Neal said, to th 
vestment and increased handling cost of 
Another special rate of 50 cents a ton for 
livery in certain sections of Cincinnati was 
The new retail margins vary from $1 
Hocking County to $2.75 a ton in Toledo’ 
Cuyahoga County. a! 


‘th 
‘ 


Stephens Fuel Co. Expand 


The Stephens Fuel Co. has been using 
space in the dailies this week to acquaint 
with the extent of its facilities. “Good 
Bronx to Battery” is its slogan, and tl 
ment goes on to say: a 

“The opening of new, strategically locatec 
permits the extension of Stephens Service 
parts of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
liver immediately any quantity of se 
sizes. Before assuming new  obligat 
domestic sizes we feel in duty bound to 
modate our present customers first. — 


“Stephens facilities include eight 
plants, thirteen storage yards and s 


unloading rigs with a daily capaci 
tons. Orders of any magnitude ar 
promptly and dependably.” 4 
Besides its plants in the Bronx and 
company now operates the former 
245 South street and a portion of the S$ 
at 35th street and the East River. 





i 


Weather Conditions and Expl sio 


PirtspurcH, Nov. 16.—The fact that 
explosion occurred on a rainy day, with m 
atmosphere, led many Pittsburgh coal 
to recall similar conditions of weather an 
on the dates of other notable mine di 
part of the country. Records show that a1 
mine disasters had occurred on days of low bi 

One of the largest mining corporatio 
Pennsylvania conducted an investigation 
ago into this phase of mine explosio 
causes. As a result special precautions — 
it was said, in the examinations of the mu 
fire bosses before the men entered the wor 
in the early morning hours of such days, 
barometric conditions may be taken into consi 
in connection with the conditions of mine v 
it was said at the Bureau of Mines he 
weather is probably more an element to 
Under certain conditions, cold, crisp air p 
a mine has a tendency to dry out the mine.” 
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Stocks on Lake Suverior Docks Twin- Cities Notes 

orts from the Northwestern Coal Dock Op- T . aio | ieee | | 
; Association indicate that seek of bitumi- The board of education of Minneapolis wall open PECL ADVERTS aaaan 


coal on the commercial docks at Duluth, 
or, Ashland and Washburn increased from 
20 net tons on October Ist to 1,946,875 tons 
vember Ist. The supply of anthracite in- 
d from 12,370 to 104,430 “tons. 

spite of this large increase, however, the 
t reserves of soft coal are less than one- 
of those on November 1, 1921, and the 
cite supply is only about one-eighth of that 
ago. In fact, stocks now on hand on these 
are less than at any corresponding date for 
published records are available. 


Anthracite Bituminous 


bids on November 21st for furnishing coal for the 
city schools. 

Complaint has been filed with the fuel administrator 
to the effect that prices on coal are being manipulated 
against the consumer at Duluth. It is charged that a 
difference of from 25 cents to $1.30 a ton exists in 
favor of the Twin Cities. 

Arrangements have been made to extend the period 
of lake navigation until December 15th in order to 
permit the movement of more anthracite coal, in the 
hope of reaching the 60 per cent allotment to the 
Nosthwest. This will doubtless be quite feasible, for 
the lakes seldom freeze by that date. In fact, the lakes 
themselves are open very late except around the 





FOR SALE 
WO New York Central Mines Clearfield 
County. Excellent quality, low volatile 
coals. [Price right. Write Box No. 51, Care 
of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE 
FAIRBANKS Scale; 15 ton capacity; ex- 
cellent condition. Ward Coal Company, 
79th Street and North River, New York. 


4 WANTED 
OPY of the book Coal Dealers in New 








Sem O22. oe se 12,370 1,034,520 shore, but th i i i 

es 1 a 104430 1'946.875 ut e connecting rivers and straits freeze, : England Ports, published by ‘Wer Inte 

ember 1, 1921....... 848,281 5,948,763 The Toledo, Ohio, office of the Delaware, Lacka- F. E. Saward, in good condition. What do 
wanna & Western Coal Co., has been moved from the you ask for copy? Address “Box N6,” care 

need our Annual. Price $2.50. Nicholas Building to 340 Spitzer Building. of Saward’s Journal. 











Fuel Oil for Bunker Purposes. 
1e amount of fuel oil loaded on vessels engaged in the foreign trade at 
in the United States, by months, during the past five years, was in 
;, as follows: 











COAL SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Man with Trade and Mine connections. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man of ability. All applications will be kept 
strictly confidential. Give full particulars, past experience 


onth 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
—...... 448,635 620,149 1,726,428 1,980,963 2,328,190 and remuneration desired. Address, “Box, N5,” care of 
wary ...... 387,965 . 682,226 1,548,416 1,997,447 2,422,799 Saward’s Journal. 
. 523,794 715,580 1,724,832 2,462,821 2,620,023 
487,882 861,790 1,844,818 2,176,306 2,713,156 
a 555,317 1,126,153 1,973,004 2,001,322 2,544,699 
. 599,765 1,048,059 2,057,420 2,778,339 2,859,342 
| 653,251 1,023,237 2,378,298 2,437,313 2,614,132 
ae... 552,860 1,603,583 2,576,669 2,164,279 2,673,479 
ember ..... 600,519 1,143,182 2,474,808 2,253,425 ........ ° 
ae 694,129 1,470,918 2,514,536 2,265,090 ........-- 
ember ..... 536,554 1,814,961 2,837,840 2,167,856 ......-. MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
mber ...... 562,372 1,926,508 . 2,667,714 2,341,919 ........ A - 4 
Totals...... 6,578,141 10,289,887 26,334,883 27,076,138 20,775,776 Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


stal for 1917 was 5,908,319; 1916, 5,529,787 barrels. 

1e above figures show that the coal trade engaged in the bunker busi- 
as a growing competition to meet with. The consumption of fuel oil 
nker ptirposes has increased 21,167,819 barrels for the 12 months of 1921, 
red with twelve months of 1917, or 358.2 percent. For the 12 months 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 


1, compared with 1920, there was an increase of 741,255 barrels, or 
‘cent. For the eight months of 1922 there was an increase of 2,730,428 
; over the same period of 1921, when the total was 18,045,348 barrels. 



























COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 








S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambert, Auditor i : ; 4 
) Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance. Tells 

amount at a glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
General Sales Office: 


1204 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. H. Jones, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


Ne 
ward’s Annual of Coal Trade Statistics, Price $2.50 | 


TUTCHINSON COAL COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON FAIRMONT GAS COAL 
HUTCHINSON LOGAN COUNTY SPLINT AND GAS COALS 


STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. UNION CENTRAL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 


Gross or Net. 
Issued in three volumes: Ic to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; Ic to $8.00. 


COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 


da Office: 
Canada ice The Gross Ton Book 


Hamilton, Ont. 


J. D. Ferguson, 
Sales Agent 


mnsylvania Office: 


t. Marys, Pa. 
; 220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given eA hundred pounds, 100 to 


160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, Se to 


Can be used to reckon payrolls; miners’ wages, etc. | 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large 
use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Plain, practical accu- 
shippers 
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of FAIRMONT 
W. VA. 






IRBY BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 











Fairmont Notes 





Harry B. Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co., was 
in Baltimore a few days ago. 


J. E. Gaskill, of the Pittsburgh -C. & C. Co., 
has removed to Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Chester C. Shinn, Consolidation Coal Co., has 
returned from a business trip to New York City. 


The Government Fact Finding Commission has 
been seeking pay-roll data on the Fairmont region. 

A. R. Klotten, representing Robert Y. Brown, 
of New York and Pittsburgh, was in the region 
recently. / 

A. S. F. Keister, treasurer of the Keister-Mac 
Quown Fuel Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, was in Fair- 
mont recently. 


Samuel D. Brady, Jr., Fairmont, chief engineer, 
Brady-Warner Coal Corporation, has recovered 
from an attack of diphtheria. 


W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont & Mason- 
town Coal Co., was on a visit to his apple orchard 
near Keyser, W. Va., last week. 


Clarence Delmar Robinson, president of the 
Robinson Coal Co., is recovering at the family 
residence here from the effetts of an infected foot. 


R. M. Lambie, of Charleston, chief of the State 
Department of Mines, has recovered from his 
ilIness and is expected to visit northern West 
Virginia within a short time. 


Frank R. Lyon, vice-president; Brooks Flem- 
ing, Jr., assistant to the president, aval SE! Maske 
Tarleton, general manager, Consolidation Coal Co., 
were in New York last week. 

Kenna Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co, and 
George T. Watson, Consolidation Coal Co., wit- 
nessed the W.- V. U.-Indiana football game at 
Bloomington, Ind., on Saturday. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, is in 
Washington this week in connection with the 
hearing of the assigned car case by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which was opened 
on Tuesday. 

It is understood that J. D. Junkin, district fuel 
administrator of the Fairmont Panhandle and 
Georges Creek fields, with offices in the Bethlehem 
Building, Fairmont, will close his office about 
December Ist, as the Federal fuel distributor re- 
gards the emergency for coal as being over. 

Among the coal operators who are expected 
to. go to Washington on the assigned car case 
are: Daniel Howard, Clarksburg; J..H. Callahan, 
Clarksburg; H. M. Crawford, Philippi; J. L. 
Sandridge, Grafton; and possibly C. D, Robinson, 
if his condition permits. 

At arecent meeting in Morgantown the Monon- 
gahela Valley Association went on record as 
opposing the recommendation of a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
minimum local rate for moving coal in West Vir- 
ginia be 84 cents instead of 64 cents, the present 
rate. 

C. H. Jenkins, A. Lisle White, John A. Clark, 
Jr., Brooks Fleming, Jr., C. H. Tarleton, Tusca 
Morris and E. S. McCullough, are representing 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association at the operators-miners conference in 
Chicago this week. W. E. Watson, of Fairmont, 
president of the Monongahela Coal Association, 
represented that organization. 

Joseph W. Reed, head of the safety depart- 
ment of the Consolidation Coal Co., has returned 
from Louisville, Ky., where he attended the Ken- 
tucky State Mining Institute. A representative 
of the L. & N. Railroad at that meeting said that 
during the coal strike from 500 to 600 coal cars 
a day under load went into points out of the 
normal market for southern West Virginia and 
Kentucky, and that now western roads were using 
them to haul other types of freight and were not 
returning them to home roads. 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


W. E. McKnight, of the Western Coal Co., was in 
Chicago on Monday. 











Herman Ditmars, of the Kentucky Fuel Co., wel-~ 


comed a new son to his home last week. 


Fred Glick, of the Globe Coal Co., Chicago, was in 
the city on business for his company on Friday. 


Solomon Smith, of the Mammoth Blue Gem Coal 
Co., Gatliff, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Monday. 


William Quinn, of the General Coal Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., was seeing coal men here on Friday. 

D. H. Pritchard, general manager of the Virginia 
Fuel Co., spent the week-end at Charleston, W. Va. 

“Herb” Desprez, a flourishing retailer of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., was visiting Cincinnati coal offices on Mon- 
day. 

W. L. Moss, of the White Moss Coal Co., Pine- 
ville, Ky., was conferring with coal operators here 
on Monday. 

G. S. Payne, secretary of the Blue Ash Coal Co., 
is at the mines near Naugatuck, W. Va., for several 
days this week. 

A. Burt Champion, St. Louis representative of the 
Matthew Addy Co., visited the home office for a few 
days last week. 

Henry Ford is opening a coal-buying office in the 
Dixie Terminal Building in this city, with Abner 
Lunsford in charge. 

G. W. Johnson, of the Kentucky-Cumberland Coal 
Co., Pineville, Ky., spent a few days last week in the 
Cincinnati coal market. 

O. M. Bowling, a well-known coal operator of 
Oneida, Tenn., was among the visitors to the Cin- 
cinnati market on Friday. 

Harry R. Nielson, western sales manager of the Co- 
operative Fuel Co., was at Huntington, Charleston, 
and Bluefield, W. Va., last week. 

H. D. Vance, brand manager in Cincinnati of the 
Amherst Coal Co., is spending a portion of the week 
at the mines at Amherstdale, W. Va. 

The Morrow-Callahan Coal Co., of Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, is arranging to open a branch coal sales 
office in the Dixie Terminal Building in this city. 

Vice-president John Hoffman and Sales Manager L. 
F. Koring, of the Kentucky Fuel Co., were in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on business for their company on Monday. 

Edward O’Toole, vice-president of the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., Welch, W. Va., visited Western 
Sales Manager William Heitaman, of the Cincinnati 
office on Monday. 

George F. Moore, ‘Central Pocahontas Coal Co. rep- 
resentative at Fort Wayne, Ind., had his automobile 
stolen last week, and not only recovered the car but 
caught the thief. 

Otto C. Dornette has succeeded to the position of 
sales manager of the Campbell’s Creek Coal Co., made 
vacant by the death of M. E. Lynn. James A. Griggs 
has been made manager of city sales. 

G. M. Angell, sales manager of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., Omar, W. Va., and E. E. Longstreth, 
Indianapolis representatives of the company, were 
among the coal visitors to Cincinnati on Monday. 

The report that the Federal Coal Co.’s offices in 
Cincinnati and Chattanooga, Tenn., were to be closed, 
was an error. The White Moss Coal Co. took over 
only a part of the company’s production in the ten- 
year lease recently reported. 

The Pittsburgh & Ohio Coal Co. has opened a Cin- 
cinnati selling office on the ninth floor of the Union 
Central Building, with Elmore Manning, until recently 
of the Harlan Coal Co., in charge. The Harlan com- 
pany’s office here has been discontinued. 

Roy O. Heyser, general coal buyer for the Semet- 
Solvay Co., with offices in Cincinnati, is to close the 
company’s offices here on December 1st and go to the 
main office at Syracuse, N. Y. Ed. Holley is to have 
charge of coal buying for the company at Ashland, 
Ky. 

The Co-operative Fuel Co., of Bluefield, W. Wiad 
has opened a selling office on the sixth floor of the 





‘ N. J., was in the city during the past week, 


’Mich., dropped in town to see how the 1 


. tribution of the State Fuel Commission, 












November 18, 


Dixie Terminal Building, with Harry R. Nielso 

merly with the Walter-Wallingford Co. and mori 
cently with Castner, Curran & Bullitt, as 
sales manager in charge. 


A. B. Christian has resigned his position 2 
manager in Cincinnati of the Old Domini 
to become a partner in a merchandise brokera 
ness at Charleston, W. Va. He has been s 
by O. M. Richardson, who has been with th 
Dominion company at Charleston. e4 

Col. Jay H. Northup, a well-known pionee as 
Kentucky coal field, and who was formerly 
superintendent of the Big Sandy division of the 
O., then known as the Chatteroy Railroad, die 
Monday at his home in Louisa, Ky., aged 85. 
in on the early development of coal and timber | 
in the Blue Grass State. - & 

The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co 
Chicago, is installing a modern Morse belt cony 
with a three-track tipple boon-loader for eg 
lump, and with special arrangement for double- 
ing for both egg and lump, for the Kanawha 
Coal Co.’s mining properties, near Pineville, 


be completed by January 15th. * | 


a 





G. A. Hall, of the J. A. Stevenson Co, Tra 







































Ralph Jerrell, of Jerrell & Son, Brid 
N, J., retailers, was a caller in the city this 
A New England visitor recently was ] 
Taylor, of H. L. Taylor & Co., Haverhill, 3 
S..M. Goodyear, of Goodyear Bro we 
Pa., dropped into town for a day or twe 
week. oe 
J. C. Grove, of J. C. Grove & Co, York, 
was around recently urging shipments to the a 
retail yard. , ~*~ 

Kersey Davis, of Wm. Davis, Jr., & Co. 2 
Conshohocken, recently made a tour of 
anthracite region. ‘i 

C. W. Oakley, of Oakley & Oldfield, Kale 


was coming along. | 
Edward Scheiwe, president of the Scheiwe 


C. Co., Detroit, Mich., was a recent visito t 
shipping offices in the city. 

E. R. Pusey, president of the E, R. Pu 
largest retailers in Wilmington, was 4 
among the local shippers recently. 

A. G. Solomon, Norristown retailer, 1 
with a party of friends to see the Na 
State football game at Washington, D. C. 





de Grace, Md., came north a few days aj 
endeavor to have coal come forward a little 
quickly. ae | 

Miss Mary White, of the city and s 
department of the Philadelphia & Read ing 
I. Co., is taking a fall vacation by mal in 
to the Bermuda Islands. 

Charles J. Hennessy, Phcenixville reta 
cently took a little time off between ¢ 
coal and went gunning for ole bre’r ral 
brought back as much as the law allo 

Ralph Coho, of the Hauser & Coho 
of Lancaster, Pa. was a visitor to the 
days ago and reports that the county 
Pennsylvania tobacco growing district is 
short of anthracite. “a 

Wellington M. Bertolet, Esq., secret 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ / 
as well as chairman of the Committ 
the city on business in connection wil | th 
office recently. : ay 

Another Canadian coal man to favor 1 
with his presence recently was John Mar 
Hamilton, Ontario. Mr. Marks says they 
already experienced some pretty cold weat! 
there and they need lots of coal to make ' 
the absence of summer shipments. o | 
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eystone Coal & Coke Co. 


land Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 
Acme Gas Coal Co. 


Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


stmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. 
Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. 







The cheapest way to load coal is to use 
the least hand shoveling. 


: TAlrr 


WAGON LOADER 


of the type pictured here is a one man 
machine. The Haiss (patented) Self- 


Feeding Propellers fill the buckets auto- 
matically—no trimming—no hand 
shoveling. 

This positive, self-feeding device is 
found only on Haiss Loaders. More 





General Offices: Huff Building, Greensburg, Pa. 


838 Widener Bldg., Kunkel Bldg., Colonial Bldg., 

Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. New Haven, Conn. work at lower cost. Can you af- 
Continental Bldg., Park Building, Kirby Bldg., ford to let the money you now pay 
Bal Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio for higher cost loading slip 


through your fingers? 
Ask for the new Coal 
Loader Catalog No. 422 


The George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. 
New York H-128 


MPERIAL COAL 
CORPORATION 


Anthracite and Bituminous 


OAL AND COKE 











New York Johnstown Philadelphia 
Albany : Boston 
adelphia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Buffalo 
Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICE BETHLEHEM, PA. 
nthracite MINERS Bituminous 
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CORPORATION 


XPORT BUNKERS COA L ALL RAIL 


MAIN OFFICE 
\LTIMORE 26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA 


V.H. DRUCKEMILLER 6éShipper of “VERIBEST” 


1 N. 4th Street | SUNBURY, Pa. Established 1890 
inthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous—Cannel— Coke 


ohnstown Coal & Coke Company STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 





















From 
SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
nch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 









549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. FAIRMONT FIELDS 
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OLD COAL DEED FOUND 


Kin of George Washington Once Sold 100 
Acres in West Virginia for $1.25. 


Farrmont, W. Va., Nov. 16—While rummaging 
through some old papers W. E. Watson, general 
manager of the Fairmont and Cleveland Coal Co., 
came across a deed dated 1775, in which Bryan Fair- 
fax and Warner Washington, a first cousin of George 
Washington, conveyed to Mr. Watson’s grandfather, 
James D. Watson, a tract of 100 acres of land in 
Monongalia County for “five shillings, the current 
money of Virginia,” or approximately S125. 

This tract of land is now the present site of Murray 
mine of the Consolidation Coal Co. from which the 
largest portion of Pittsburgh coal has been removed. 
In 1842 Marion County was formed out of portions 
of Harrison and Monongalia counties. 

W. L. Morrison, of Philippi, soon after the death 
of W. E. Watson of this city in 1918, leased from 
the executors of the estate the tract of 2,000 acres, 
which is located at Smithtown, lying partly in Marion 
and partly in Monongalia County, and on Monday he 
purchased 300 acres of this land at approximately 
$10,000. The land was acquired through the heirs of 
the estate. 

The estate of W. E. Watson, which is being ad- 
ministered by his daughter, Rose: Watson, and grand- 
son, W. E. Watson, of the Fairmont & Cleveland 
Coal Co., retains ownership in the remaining 1,700 
acres of land which lie between Fairmont and Mor- 
gantown along the improved road, which extends 
north and south from the county line, 





Some Officials Evasive. 


Some people in the trade belittle the need of 
a Fact Finding Commission, but it is a certainty 
that some interests pursue such an evasive course 
when asked for information that there must 
naturally develop an idea to give them rather 
summary treatment, to haul them up before a 
tribunal and ask for a definite “Yes or No” answer, 
in other words, get actualities instead of generalities. 

An interesting idea of the attitude of some con- 
cerns recently developed when a question was 
asked as to the size of-No. 2 buckwheat. One 
mining official referred the question to the sales 
representative of his company and the latter said 
he didn’t know, but would like to be informed. 
A second inquiry, outlining this situation, brought 
from Mr. Mine Manager the reply that the size 
was the same as it always had been. That was 
not very informative, was it? 

If there is such mystery with regard to the size 
of No. 2 buckwheat, one may readily surmise 
there are untold tales in the inside history of 
certain concerns that might be interesting indeed. 

We submit this comment for the consideration 
of those producers who are wont to say “the coal 
trade has nothing to conceal, we are willing to 
lay our cards on the table.’ The Fact Finding 
Commission will give them a chance for a show- 
down, as desired, with all due protection and safe- 
guards against any monkeying with the cards. 





Less Surplus Coke at By-Product Plants. 


Active demand for industrial and household fuel 
has largely absorbed the heavy stocks of unsold 
coke, which had accumulated at by-product coke 
works last spring. Statements furnished to the 
Geological Survey by 19 by-product coke oper- 
ators supplying gas to the municipalities under 
contract show a decrease of 73 per cent from 
March 1 to October 1,.1922. As the stocks of 
surplus coke at such plants on March lst were 
slightly over 1,000,000 tons, it appears that the 
October stocks were about 270,000 tons. The 19 
companies had 236,796 tons on October Ist. 

In the anthracite-consuming territory of the 
Northeast, the accumulation of unsold coke has 
been almost completely liquidated. A consider- 
able surplus remains, however, in certain of the 
Western cities. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous Production Continues to Run 
Over 10,500,000 Tons Weekly. 


In spite of election day causing some loss of 
tonnage, soft coal production for the week end- 
ing November 11th was practically the same as 
for the week before. In fact, car loadings for the 
first four days indicated a slight increase and the 
U. S. Geological Survey estimates the week’s out- 
put at around 10,700,000 tons. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest 
weeks for which complete returns are available, 
and for the corresponding weeks of last year, as 
reported by the Geological Survey: 


co Net. Tons a 


Week Ended 1922 1921 
October 14 22.5. 10,110,000 9,711,000 
October: Zia eee 10,378,000 11,049,000 
October 28 ..... 10,683,000 10,956,000 
November 4 .... 10,617,000 9,327,000 


Comparison with Other Years. 


How the soft coal output for the second week 
of November compared with the same week in 
the five preceding years is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





Tons Tons 
1917 GAeeneee 11071000 1 S20s rer ere 11,429,000 
1918 .nesneeee 10:247,000% 192153. > oa 8,592,000 
1919. cette SB DGZ000 Mme L eZee tetera 10,700,000* 
* Estimated. 
Anthracite. 


The anthracite output for the week ending No- 
vember 11th is estimated at 1,900,000 net tons, on 
the basis of car loadings for the first four days 
This is a small gain over the week before, but the 
observance of holidays prevented a return to the 
2,000,000-ton mark. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks toe 
which complete returns have been received by the 
Gedlogical Survey are as follows, with compari- 
sons for last year: 

aa etLLOUS maaan? 


Week Ended 1922 1921 
QOctoberyl4 <5.0 2,075,000 1,813,000 
OctobereZ sree 2,003,000 1,910,000 
October 28> =: 1,804,000 1,751,000 
November 4 .... 1,839,000 1,689,000 


Alleged “Coal Pirates” in Court. 


Three men from South Amboy, N. J., were re- 
cently arraigned before Judge Bodine in the Fed- 
eral Court at Newark, charged with stealing coal 
from barges bound from the New Jersey loading 
ports to points in New York and New England. 
They were held in $1,000 bail each. 

Last March the three defendants were arrested 
by the New Jersey State Police on a similar 
charge, and after pleading guilty in the State 
courts were given light sentences. Then action 
against them was taken in the United States 
courts, and they were indicted by the Federal 
grand jury on Septembef 13th. 

The Central New Jersey Coal Exchange and 
the Coal Merchants’ Association of New York, 
assisted by the New England Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, have been working for some time to put an 
end to the depredations of “coal pirates” in the 
waters of New York harbor and vicinity. 


The Standard Coal Co., of Minneapolis, is adver- 
tising lignite coal from the Zap, N. D., mines, and 


invites orders for a car at $250, which it says can. 


be turned into cash at once, and finance another car. 
It offers its corporation notes, bearing 8 per cent, 
18 months, to meet the coal situation “and profiteering 
on eastern coal” and will accept any amount from 
$10 up. 


It will be found that it pays in more ways than 
one if SAwARD’s JouRNAL is a weekly visitor. 


‘ substitutes for anthracite, the following fact: 


‘ 
4‘ 
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FUEL VALUE OF WOOD 





How It Compares with Coal ‘ail 
Amount of Heat It Will G 


In view of the interest being taken in th 


ing the heating value of wood, prepared b 
Moss, forester of the Connecticut Agricw 
lege, may be of interest: " 
While a cord of wood is accepted as a 
wood 4 ft. high, 4 ft. wide, 8 ft. long, and c 
128 cu. ft., it seems that cords of the same 
sions may vary largely in contents. The 
cord of wood contains 85 cu. ft. of wood 
of air. 
Straight sticks and large sizes give the gre 
content of wood, while small, crooked sticks give 
least wood and the most air or waste space. 
straight sticks are better than small straight s 
because there is less space taken up by bark, 
The shorter the sticks the closer they will 
A cord of wood cut into 16-in. lengths will 
into a space of about 105 cu. ft., while Mf 
wood cut into 12-in. lengths will occupy only 9 
A cord of wood, thrown loosely into a box 
occupy 140 cu. ft. In other words, a cord of 
is not always what it seems. oo 
Wood is made up chemically as follows: Ca: 
49 per cent; oxygen, 44 per cent; hydrogen 
cent; ash, 1 per cent. Wood that has 1 air- 
contains about 15 to 20 per cent of water. 
A pound of absolutely dry wood will give 
to 9,000 British thermal units, while a pound of 
will give 12,000 to 15,000 British thermal 
Addition of moisture, resins, gums, etc, in 
changes its heat values. For best results wood s] 
be air dried for one year before used as fuel, 
dries more rapidly when split. : 
Comparative value of air-dried fuel wood, 
upon hickory as 100 per cent, is as follows: Hi 
100; white oak, 93; black birch, 93; sugar map! 
white ash, 90; red maple, 75; elm, 70; gray 
70; chestnut, 60; hemlock, 60. » 


and 43.0 


Automobile Decentralizes. — 


A frequent visitor to coal trade conven’ 
to the influence of the automobile upon 
now that so many make use of that me 
veyance, and the convention itself is in fa 
large. number, merely the objective point 
ride. In many cases there is a certain dec | 
of affairs, people come and go with the 
ticular parties, and there is not the inte 
mingling that there is on train journeys. 
the old time trade excursions of the New 
Jersey and New England coal trade o 
Then there was the opportunity to rambl 
a train of six or eight cars and, visi 
while in each, the time between stops ai 
interest passed by quickly. 


a 





Caution and Confidence AEMaMEE 


The bankers’ convention and the fl 
timistic interviews set loose finds a re 
Potash and Perlmutter article by Moni 
on the subject of confidence. The po 
that lack of confidence is not without 
value at times, and with particular refere 
the banks it is stated that if the bank 
fidence in everybody, no one would 
fidence in the banks. 

Furthermore, the thought that every 
ing to turn out all right must not le 
cross the street directly in front of an 
traveling forty miles an hour. “There 
to have confidence and a time to have 
is the way one partner puts it, “and I v 
whole lot sooner deal with a merchant ¥ 
cold feet when. he should have confident 
vice versa.” ; 





Walter Curtis, Geneva, N. Y., writes 
has sold his coal business at that place. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


ie fall season advances with nothing un- 
[in the way of severe weather. Any ap- 
snsion that may have existed with respect 
favorable developments accentuating the 
shortage has been allayed by the con- 
nce of mild weather, and in fact it can be 
d that nowadays, owing to the general 
of steamers and tugs in the coastwise 
, there is not apt to be the interruption 
tvice that was always looked forward to 
| turbulent conditions interfered with the 
ment of schooners to and from New 
and ports. 

course, it is too early in the season to 
ipate any interruption to rail service by 
m of snow, even at extreme northerly 
Ss, and somehow or other, despite many 
tions as to the condition of railroad 
ment, the roads have been able to get by, 
ie saying goes, delivering all the bitumi- 
tonnage that the market requires. 

e realize that complaints of car shortage 
videspread, but with a weekly production 
ituminous now exceeding for the first 
11,000,000 tons, it is manifest that coal 
gh is being produced to meet all require- 
s and afford a very favorable amount for 
ing purposes. Had there been a more 
al car supply, market conditions would 
been weaker than has been the case, and 
circumstances illustrate that excess ca- 
y is one of the unfortunate features of 
jituminous trade; that while consumption 
nues on anything like the present basis 
ituminous mines can supply the soft coal 
3 of the country when working on a very 
rate days-per-week basis. 

le seaboard bituminous market is stronger 
it has been. There was bound to be a 
ery from the depression and stagnation 
characterized the early part of the fall 
mj; but conditions are by no means buoy- 
though continuing on the upgrade. ‘More 
more it is being recognized that measures 
mservation and economy have interfered 
the development of the industry to an ex- 
Scarcely realized until quite recently. 
‘time conditions gave an unusual stimulus 
1¢ industry, and the reaction that fol- 
d was regarded as only normal. As in 
ase of some other reactions, it went too 
and there was a recovery in 1920, fol- 
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lowed by another reaction, which it is now 
seen more correctly represents the demands 
of the market, and it will take a very consid- 
erable degree of recovery to put us back on 
the basis of the average figure for the five 
years 1917 to 1921, some 513,000,000 net 
tons of bituminous coal, for this year’s fig- 
ure will not greatly exceed 400,000,000 tons. 

As we said before this condition, contrast- 
ing with the substantial increases of the five- 
year periods throughout the prior history of 
the industry, is a most unusual circumstance. 
It will, no doubt, be taken into consideration 
by the Coal Commission, and if that body, 
whose recommendations will be watched with 
such interest, strives to get to the root of 
matters, as anticipated, some regulation with 
regard to the development of new properties 
must be included in its report. 

As a number of days are required for ship- 
ment to the lake front, no more tonnage will 
be forwarded in that direction, though it is 
probable that the season may be extended 
two or three days in order to make a clean-up 
of the tonnage at the loading ports and bring 
about some greater reserve at the northwest- 
ern docks, supplies that will compare more 
favorably with what was originally considered 
essential to have on hand at the outset of the 
winter season. It remains to be seen what 
effect the close of the season will have on 
the markets in other directions. There has 
been a considerable amount of bituminous 
buying deferred in the expectation that after 
the close of lake shipments there would be an 
easier condition, and we have seen before 
that such a state of mind on the part of buy- 
ers sometimes leads to higher prices, rather 
than lower, because of the number of orders 
that come into the market at some particular 
time. 

Probably the chief single reason with re- 
gard to the lack of serious congestion on the 
railroads has had to do with the decrease in ex- 
port traffic in many lines. A very large coal 
tonnage moves from the mines in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia to the seaboard 
along the same routes as the export freight 
destined for the four chief coal loading ports, 
and in connection with the export trade in 
active seasons a stumbling block is encoun- 
tered in the unavoidable irregularity of ar- 
rival of steamers. It is, of course, impossible 
to determine long in advance just what day 
a vessel will be ready to receive export freight, 


and when the movement is heavy the holding 
of loaded cars to await steamers blocks ter- 
minals and has an effect all along the road. 
The fact that nothing of this sort occurred 
has made it feasible to concentrate to the bet- 
ter effect on coal transportation, and the re- 
sult has been greater success in the handling 
of tonnage than was anticipated by anyone 
at the outset of the fall season. 


Another point shown by railroad reports 
is that Canadian roads have taken some of the 
burden off the lines on this side of the bor- 
der. The large exports of grain from Mont- 
real reflect either more favorable shipping 
conditions via northern routes or a degree 
of apprehension that delay would be encoun- 
tered on shipments made from American 
ports. At any rate, conditions have favored 
coal movement, and the result is apparent in 
the relatively easy situation in the soft coal 
market. 

While the affairs of the world at large are 
in a very unsettled condition, as is evidenced 
by the varying reports presented by experi- 
enced travelers and observers, it seems certain 
that our domestic affairs are improving, and 
that the empty shelves of retail merchants are 
being refilled in response to a better call from 
the public. This is having its effect on the 
manufacturing industries, and the coal mar- 
ket will doubtless reflect this circumstance as 
time goes on, for when there is certainty as 
to the continuation of activity at a plant a 
much better spirit is evidenced with regard to 
the purchase of supplies and the maintenance 
of a full stock of coal in reserve. Under these 
circumstances it seems fair to expect a bet- 
ter situation in the bituminous trade through 
the winter and early spring. That has often 
been observed. In other words, the depres- 
sion caused by the buyers’ strike will be 
compensated for by a better situation later 
on, at a time when the market generally is 
sliding off into end of the season dullness. 

The demand for anthracite in the domestic 
sizes keeps up well, and in fact as time goes 
on and it is realized that there is more op- 
portunity to make purchases, dealers who 
held back, knowing of the shortage and the 
impossibility of getting more than a strict 
allotment, will be in the market for the full 
tonnage which their customers require. It 
has been seen that the substitution campaign 
has met with practically no success, and as 
the time approaches when the initial supplies 
of consumers must be replenished, a very 
strong situation is observable. 

The steam coal market is improving on ac- 
count of the greater current use because of 
the advancing season, and because of the fact 
that many consumers who turned to bitumi- 
nous when conditions were most acute are 
now returning to their favorite fuel. Despite 
all that has been said as to the possibility of 
burning bituminous coal without noticeable 
smoke, it is realized that this is really more 
a laboratory proposition than a strictly prac- 
tical idea under normal working conditions, 
and in many circumstances and situations the 
use of soft coal in the larger cities of the 
seaboard is unpopular, to say the least. These 
circumstances help the situation temporarily, 
but as has been so often said the successful 
distribution of the steam sizes in full volume 
remains the big problem of the trade. This 
is undoubtedly receiving the close considera- 
tion of the many competent people upon 
whom the larger details of management de- 
volve, and, will, no doubt, be adjusted ad- 
vantageously sooner or later. 







Aside from a somewhat freer movement 
of steam coal, accompanied by a slight turn 
for the better in prices, the anthracite trade 
presents no new features. Demand for the 
domestic sizes continues without any signs 
of early abatement, yet it has not become 
noticeably more urgent, nor is it likely to 
unless the colder weather which arrived 
early this week continues for a while. 


Production has recovered from the slump 
occasioned by several holidays and is now 
running about even with October, which 
was one of the heaviest tonnage months on 
record. No less than 6,567,928 gross tons 
were loaded at the collieries in October. 
With the exception of March, 1922, just be- 
fore the strike, we have to go back to 
September, 1919, to find a time when ship- 
ments were on such a large scale. At no 
other time in the history of the trade, save 
during the war, has the present volume of 
business been exceeded. 

The combination of heavy production and 
mild weather has proved a “life saver” so 
far, and if it holds out for a few weeks longer 
the winter will be robbed of some of its 
terrors. It is felt by many in the trade that 
December will be the crucial month, and 
that if we get up to the first of the year with- 
out anything very awful happening in the 
way of blizzards or cold waves, there will 
be coal enough in the possession of con- 
sumers by that time to afford protection 
against the rigors of January and February. 

Water shortage is reported in some parts 
of the region, but up to the present time 
operations have not been seriously interfered 
with except at washeries. Collieries have 
discontinued shipments to the lakes and this 
means something like a ten per cent increase 
in the tonnage of domestic sizes available 
for the tidewater and line trade. It is easy 
to exaggerate the benefits which the eastern 
trade will derive from the closing of lake 
navigation; still, every little bit helps. 

Domestic coal from independent collieries 
still commands $12 to $13 when sold to the 
highest bidder. Pea is bringing from $9 to 
$10, and is as actively sought after as the 
larger sizes. 

No. 1 buckwheat is moving much better, 
due chiefly to the requirements of heating 
plants, which have now been in operation 
long enough to reduce the over-supply some- 
what. Shortage of water at washeries has 
also eased the pressure on the market. 

Rice and barley, too, are in a healthier 
condition. The market is not active, but it 
is absorbing more tonnage and at slightly 
better prices. Less is also going on com- 
pany stock piles. 

Independent prices are about as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50-$4.25; rice, $2.25- 
$2.75; barley, $1.50-$2.00. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Bituminous prices are holding steady at 
the slightly higher levels attained last week, 
but they show no tendency to advance fur- 
ther. While the gains have been confined 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Only Change in Anthracite Market Has Been a Slight Improvement in Steam Sizes— 
Steadiness in Bituminous Prices Continues, with Demand Only Fair. 
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chiefly to the better low volatile coals, the 
scarcity of these grades is making it easier 
to sell other classifications at the old range, 
so that the entire market is showing some im- 
provement. 

It cannot be said that the demand is 
active, for conditions are generally reported 


as quiet. Car shortage seems to be the main 
influence in sustaining prices. This is an 
old story, having been harped on continually 
ever since the strike, but its effects are 
cumulative and they are now becoming 


‘more apparent. 


Consumers have not been getting all the 
coal they bought, owing to producers being 
unable to ship it. At first this caused little 
uneasiness, because receipts were large 
enough for current needs and no one seemed 
to be worrying over the future. But some 
of the tonnage bought was intended for 
storage and its failure to arrive meant that 
reserves were not being accumulated on the 
usual scale. Now that winter is drawing 
nearer, buyers are becoming a little more 
concerned over the failure of expected ship- 
ments to arrive and are looking around for 
additional sources of supply. 

They find that operators mining the better 
erades are pretty well sold up and are not 
anxious to take on more business except at 
an advance. Pool 1 coal is more or less out 
of the market for prompt shipment, and 
Poels 9 and 71 are none too plentiful. 

It is too soon to tell how the the closing 
of the lakes will affect prices in the seaboard 
trade. Any reaction due to that cause is 
expected to be noticed first in the high vola- 
tile coals, which have been moving to the 
lakes in heavy volume. The smokeless 
market, too, is apt to feel*the effects, and in 
fact the situation at Hampton Roads is 
slightly easier this week, according to re- 
ports in some offices. The significance of 
this to central Pennsylvania shippers lies in 
the prospect of more competition in New 
England. 

The scarcity of high-grade coals at the 
New York harbor loading ports is attracting 
attention. All told, there were only 1,051 
cars reported standing last Saturday, and 
while the number increased to upwards of 
1,500 over the week-end, the great bulk of 
this tonnage was sold before it left the 
mines. Offerings in the open market are 
small in volume and consist mostly of Pool 
10 and lower grades. Loaded boats have 
been pretty well cleaned up, and those re- 
maining on the market are chiefly 'Pool 11 
and unclassified grades. 

The following quotations about represent 
the spot market: Pool 1, $4.75-$5.25 per net 
ton f.0.b. mines; Pools 9 and 71, $4.25-$4.50 ; 
Pool 10, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 4, $3.65-$3.90; 


Pool 14, $3.35-$3.60; Pool 11, $3.00-$3.25;. 


Pool 18, $2.75-$3.00; low-sulphur gas coal, 
mine-run, $4.50-$4.75; three-quarter, $5.00- 
$5.25; slack, $3.25-$3.50; high volatile steam 
grades, mine-run, $3.00-$3.50. 

At tidewater Pool 9 is bringing $7.50 to 
$7.75 per gross ton f.o.b. piers; Pool 10, 
$7.00 to $7.25, and Pool 11, $6.50-$7.00. 


‘on the part of the consumer, but with 


_ far, but some mines complain of thei: 



















































































Shortage at Bituminous 


Cold weather has meant a greatly incre 


with which to meet it. The time see 
when the fuel troubles of this distri 
to such a pass that the various agencies, 
and otherwise, can no longer ignore 
least that is the feeling of the retailers 
dealers feel that they have been more thai 
and argue, with December Ist just a short 1 
they should begin to receive something 
quate shipments. r 

Many consumers who had been helpe 
one- and two-ton lots of coal earlier in th 
are now running out and are asking for 
at least getting their orders in line. Som 
who have no coal in their yards report that 
anything but a pleasure these days, as it is s 
to explain to the people that there is ve 
to be had. This is particularly true ¢ 
where there is a strong foreign population. 


grasp why it will not procure fuel. ; 
At some of the larger shipping office 


to have last confidence that any great amou 
will flow here very soon. The practice 
years was to start about this time, bu 
now is that there have been instructions t 
big tonnage all rail to western points. — 
also a rumor that lake shipments would 
until December 15th. However, latest 1 
that below zero weather has already a 
the northern side of the lakes, and 
an early diversion of coal to southern ma 


No Change in Mine Prices. — 

?, 

Mine prices continue unchanged, i 
those of the companies, and nothing is expec 
for the balance of the season. On 
independents, at least some of the lesse 
are reports that slight increases may 
There is still an occasional offering of ¢ 
and there is probably an increasin: 
dealers who are willing to take an 
to meet some particular piece of bu 
practice is also still quite common of 
wheat with family coal, and in one i 
shipper insisted that a car of rice also be 
The lack of water in the region grow 
with each passing day, as no rain of amy 
quence has fallen for several months. 
the city are calling attention to the di 
of coal arriving in. their yards, which 
be traced to a lack of water at the brea 
There is also some uneasiness at the 
car supply. There has been no actual § 


get the particular cars they need. Ss 
not being equipped for box cars nai 
plied with the regular run, while thos 
the former are really compelled to te 
percentage than they want. So anxious 
dealers for coal they make no comple 
as to the sort of equipment it arrives” 

The dealers continue in their efforts 
consumer to take buckwheat and _ bite 
but only with varying success. A ce: 
of the trade reports satisfaction with 
while others flatly refuse to make a 

Retail prices are fairly stable run 
to $15 for the large sizes and $11 to 
No longer do the people complain of tl 
the tenders of cash with the order gro 
quent. As a result the dealers have 
their hands than they have had for n 
and every cent of which they are anxio 
for stock in trade. 


More Strength in Steam Coals. 


The colder weather late in the week 
have put a little strength in the stean 
while all concerns still have some for 


fell 
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De 


1ot seem to be as hard pressed as formerly. 
ill rule at last week’s level. 

‘bituminous trade the car supply seems to 
wn suddenly more acute, particularly at 
; on the P. RR. and numerous mines have 
pelled to suspend several days a week on 
nt. So bad has the situation become that 
in several instances have endeavored 
authorities at Washington to get relief. 
er continues to report himself in good 
d eyen the smallest is believed to have 
six weeks’ supply ahead, or on the 
where Pennsylvania coals are reported 
rs, the movement has been good, and 
ng from this region consider the coal 
their stock piles in the course of a 
y get shipping cards. 

s speculation as to what effect the close of 
will have on local deliveries, some being 
gest that the supply of available coal 
th as to depress prices. On the other hand 
, of cars will have the counter effect. 

‘ every evidence of remaining firm, 
grades not at all free. Quotations run 
ool 1, $4.50 to $5.10; Pool 9-71, $4.00 













































: Jakes and Heavy Production Have 
an Unsettling Effect. 


urtain rung down on the lake season 
operators are now speculating on the 
market. Monday practically saw the 
ake coal movement in northern West 
fact, it did off the Monongah Division, 
a certainty, with probably a few days 
embargoes are applied on the M. & W. 
ices softened some during the early 
ere fairly firm considering that produc- 
day was a bumper one and that the 
al since the lake business wound up 
animated, Off the Monongahela on 
-run was quoted at $3; slack at $3 
$3.50 to $4. Along the B. & O., which 
olt caused by the cessation of lake 
price levels were graduated lower, 


on the B. & O. on Tuesday was quoted 
5, with slack in the same neighbor- 
$3.50 to $4. In some instances quality 
d out for the peak price and quite 
tors will hold it rather than sacri- 
figures. 

ried by British Competition. 

that worries the operating fraternity 


of the game is the keen competition 
ed by British coal, particularly at 
ors who returned to the coal fields 
ly part of this week say that it is 
sompete with British coal at Boston, 
sted at $6.75 and said to be of an 
quality. High freight rates puts 
Virginia out of the running in that 
contended. It may seem foolish, but 
Operators say is correct, a tariff on 
vould almost be in order. 

early part of this week the car supply 
West Virginia was holding up very well 
gains were noticeable. On the 
ivision there was a run of 51 per cent, 
sday it was 55 per cent. Along the 
sion it was 30 per cent on Monday 
it on Tuesday. 

on the Morgantown & Wheeling had 
t run Monday, which dropped to 21 
esday. On the Monongahela there 
nt run on Monday and 47 per cent 
ong the Western Maryland on Mon- 
as a 92 per cent supply and 31 per cent 


the foregoing were based on ‘early 
ments, rather than upon the cars on 
the percentage would run somewhat 
the railroads managed to place some 
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additional cars after the mines started to work at 
7 A. M. Mines on the Monongahela Railway in 
Pennsylvania had a 64 per cent run on Monday and 
50 per cent on Tuesday. 

Northern West Virginia as a whole on Monday 
had a 64 per cent run of cars, while on Tuesday this 
was down to 49 per cent. Twenty-eight mines were 
idle on Monday, and 27 on Tuesday, on the Monongah 
Division, 

On Monday 245 cars of coal were shipped to the 
lakes off the Monongah Division, while 170 cars 
went to the lakes off the M. & W. Fifty-seven cars 
were shipped to Curtis Bay on Monday off the 
division and it was expected that considerably more 
would find its way to Curtis Bay for shipment to 
New England this week. 


Monday the Banner Day for 1922. 


More coal was loaded by the mines of northern 
West Virginia on Monday of this week than any 
other day of 1922, The production netted 2,580 cars, 
Surpassing the previous daily peak established on 
Monday, November 6th, when 2,567 cars of coal were 
loaded, 

This condition was due to a bumper car supply 
on various railroads and divisions. The daily load- 
ing on the Monongahela and the Western Maryland 
appeared to have been the heaviest of the present 
year, but the Monongah Division set its peak on 
November 6th, when 1,404 cars of coal were loaded. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
on Monday showed no signs of easing up, the aggre- 
gate being 402 cars. Of that the B. & O. obtained 
152 cars while foreign roads secured 250 cars. 

Last week 66,550 tons of coal was consignments 
to the lakes out of northern West Virginia. Of that, 
934 cars were shipped off the Monongah Division 
and 397 cars off the M. & W. Seventeen per cent 
of the coal off the Monongah Division went to the 
Jakes last week, while 32 per cent of the tonnage 
of the M. & W. went to the lakes. 

Railroads secured 2,290 cars of coal off the 
Monongah Division last week, this consisting of 41 
per cent of the total. The B. & O. took 873 cars, 
while 1,417 were obtained by foreign railroads. 

Coke loading last week off the Monongah Division 
was 233 cars, of which 100 cars went east and 130 
west. Ten cars were loaded east off the Connells- 
ville Division; 14 east off the Cumberland Division 
and 77 east off the M. & K, 

Curtis Bay coal shipments last week totaled 231 
cars, and 3,852 cars of coal were loaded east and 
1,668 west off the Monongah Division, 


Coal Loading Record Again Broken. 


The American Railway Association reports that 
during the week ended November 18th, a new record 
for the period since the miners’ strike was made in 
the number of cars loaded with coal. Loadings for 
the week totaled 238,833 cars, 7,311 cars above the 
previous peak week of November 4th, Total also was 
23,638 cars over the week of November 11th, when 
Election Day and Armistice Day observations de- 
creased production. 

Of the total loadings during the week of the 18th, 
199,281 cars were loaded with bituminous coal and 
39,552 cars with anthracite. 7 

On the basis of loadings, production of bituminous 
coal amounted to about 10,960,000 tons, while anthra- 
cite was about 1,978,000 net tons. 


Rhode Island Getting More Anthracite. 


ProvipenceE, R. I., Nov. 23—With the arrival in 
Rhode Island of 16,267.79 tons of anthracite last 
week, the state has received a total of 91,677.43 tons 
since the resumption of mining. This amount is 85 
per cent of the tonnage allotted by the government 
to the state for that period, it-is announced at Fuel 
Commissioner: Webb’s office, 

The arrivals for the past two weeks show an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent over the 13,570 tons of 
anthracite which constitute Rhode Island’s weekly 
allotment, and if this rate of shipment continues it 
is expected by Mr. Webb that by January Ist the 
deficiency in the promised quota will have been made 


up. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Uneasiness Regarding Hard Coal Shortage— 
Soft Coal Situation Well in Hand. 


The lack of even the shortened allotment of 
hard coal for the Northwest is causing much un- 
easiness in coal circles. The extension of the 
period of navigation for two weeks will aid, but 
there will be still a shortage below the 60 per 
cent of normal supply promised. It has been 
promised to attempt to divert all coal for the re- 
mainder of the lake season to anthracite in the 
hope of bringing the tonnage up to nearly the 
60 per cent. If an embargo is placed on_ soft 
coal to the Head of the Lakes, it will possibly 
leave all vessels open to handling hard coal. It 
is claimed that there are ample vessels to handle 
all the hard coal that can be received at the lower 
lake ports, and all that is necessary is to provide 
the coal. 

Despite any possible accomplishments in this 
line, there will be an assured shortage of hard 
coal which must be made up by all-rail shipments. 
It is proposed to utilize the coal which reaches 
the docks for those communities which are most 
distant in the territory, leaving those points nearer 
to the distributing point to be supplied by the 
all-rail coal. This will hold the last named points 
for later deliveries. This will serve to give the 
more distant points the advantage of the lake and 
rail freights. If they had to pay the all-rail freight, 
it would run the cost up to a prohibitive figure. 


Dock Supplies May Be Ample. 

In the matter of soft coal, the situation is well 
in hand. The dock supplies, while far under nor- 
mal, are expected to serve for the winter, with 
the addition of the supply which comes from the 
different all-rail fields. Little apprehension is 
felt that there will not be enough to care for 
the winter’s needs. In fact, some coal men are 
more afraid that there will be too much soft coal 
than that there will not be enough. 

The all-rail trade is seeking business energeti- 
cally in this district, and is booking a fair tonnage. 
The car situation handicaps them considerably, 
but even with this handicap, they are able to 
put a good volume into the Twin Cities and 
adjoining territory. With the keen competition 
offered in the various grades of steam coal, prices 
have been demoralized and a wide range has been 
named. Steam users are already getting coal at 
close to the figure available a year ago, and are 
holding off for further reductions. 

It is apparent that what little support does exist 
in the coal market is due wholly to the transporta- 
tion situation. Were cars available in numbers, 
the coal market would be off considerably further. 

Receipts of soft coal at the Head of the Lakes 
for October were slightly over 1,500,000 and of 
hard coal, 218,000 tons. If the expected amount 
of hard coal is to be received by the close of 
navigation there must be about 160,000 tons a 
week delivered up to the close of navigation 
December 15th. 


Gov. Sproul Answers M~ Will'ams. 


Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, has answered 
the request of Vice-President W. H. Williams of 
the Hudson Coal Co., for protection of the company’s 
coal from confiscation by the public, saying that 
whenever a sheriff informs him of his inability to 
protect property, state police will be delegated to 
assist. 

The governor refers to the confiscation of three 
carloads of coal by the citizens of Olyphant, Pa., as 
an outlaw act “with results which cannot be justified 


but which were nevertheless to be expected.” He 
adds: { 

“Tt cannot be overlooked that the matter which you 
emphasize had its origin in the failure of the local 


coal companies to meet their responsibility in supply- 
ing the comparatively inconsequent amount of fuel 
required to keep schools open.” 





Organization is the primary asset of any busi- 
ness, 


CINCINNATI MARKET 


Slump at End of Lake Season Not as Great 
as Some Predicted. 


Those who anticipated a slump in the Cincinnati 
coal market, following the close 6f lake buying, were 
not wholly disappointed, though it is to be said that 
the slump did not reach the predicted proportions. 
Prices and selling conditions, in fact, have held up 
remarkably well under all the prevailing circum- 
stances. A favorable reaction resulted from a meas- 
ureable quickening of steam orders and the actual 
arrival, after long delay, of something approaching 
winter temperature, with its resulting flood of orders 
for domestic fuel. Unfavorable transportation con- 
ditions, with little hope that they would improve 
soon, also had their logical influence. 

For the most part, lake buying closed in the ‘Cincin- 
nati market on the 15th, upon the assumption that a 
leeway of two weeks would be needed to get the ton- 
nage to lake ports. However, such was the urgency 
of the lake fuel call that the N. & W. Railroad re- 
ceived fuel consignments for lake cargoes as late as 
the 22nd and made special efforts to hurry this coal 
through to the ports of destination. Under this spe- 
cial arrangement, a good many West Virginia loads 
were put through the latter part of last week and the 
first of the present week. Buyers were on their toes 
for the last ton they could get and deliver. 

Unfortunately, it turned out to be a bad week for 
car supply, practically all the coal roads being crippled 
seriously in their motive power. The C. & O. a little 
less than held its own, its average being about 28 per 
cent. The Virginian, with troubles of about the same 
general character, dropped back to 25 per cent. The 
N. & W., with many engines going bad, did not get 
above 40 per cent, which represented a loss. The 
L. & N. receded also from a favorable preceding 
week, with a general average blow 20 per cent. The 
B. & O., however, seemed to show steady improvement 
and was able to report a 50 per cent efficiency. The 
Southern and Queen & Crescent also did pretty well. 


Worse Car Shortage Anticipated. 


Up to this time the trouble has not been so much 7 


an actual shortage of cars as a deficiency of power 
to move them in empty and out loaded. Now, how- 
ever, there is anticipation of a real car shortage. The 
laxe business was a comparatively short haul that 
allowed concentrated attention to the return of rolling 
stock. The business from now on will lack this ad- 
vantage and the wise ones are figuring out that coal 
troubles are sure to multiply. 

Smokeless coals, continuing to lack the opportunity 
to go west, were forced to a large extent to tidewater 
for bunkerage and coastwise, chiefly New England, 


demand at a considerable sacrifice in price. The east- - 


ern buyer took mine-run and slack at $4.35 and $4.50, 
for which western buyers were ready to pay $6. There 
were limited eastern shipments of domestic lump and 
egg at the latter price, while the West was bidding 
$7.50 and even $8. The hampering conditions of short 
car supply stand in the way of a larger volume of 
screening, as for every car of lump four cars for 
screenings are required. 

The lower prices showed chiefly in splint mine- 
run for both steam and by-product purposes. In this 
variety, West Virginia coals sold in the main at from 
$3.50 to $3.75, though a few cars of Fairmont coal 
sold in this market Monday as low as $3. Nut and 
slack was from $3 to $3.50, Domestic lump and egg 
were in good demand, especially this week, at from 
$6 to $6.25, with four-inch block as high as $6.50. 


Little Stimulation from Weather. 
The colder weather at the beginning of this week 


did not result in as high a pressure for domestic sup- » 


plies as was expected, but operators here say that this 
demand cannot much longer be postponed. Not only 
are the retail yards generally bare, but fuel cellars 
yawn with an unusual vacuum that will be horrible 
when snow and ice come coincidently with a more 
aggravated condition of restricted railroad traffic and 
a revived need for steam fuels. 

As far as Cincinnati is concerned, the possible de- 
ficiency will, in part at least, be met by river service. 
Reshipments from here of barge-borne coals from 
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West Virginia are growing and promise to be an im- 
portant element of relief if river navigation conditions 
remain favorable. 


Cincinnati retailers report this week a flood of or- 
ders, though practically all of them are small. Dealers 
are advising customers to limit their purchases and 
are promising lower prices later on. A good many 
people, however, are buying from hand to mouth be- 
cause they can’t get smokeless lump now and are 
insisting on their ultimate preference for that fuel. 
Prices stand about as they have been for a few weeks 
past and it is not probable that there will be any 
change until December or even January. 


(Operators here now feel that conditions are going 
to hold up fairly well, though winter weather is likely 
to forbid any material improvement in freight facili- 
ties. There will be a call for freight cargoes to the 
Northwest, for large domestic supplies and for steam 
and by-product coals for needed reserves, which will 
keep demand in pretty good percentage to the limited 
supplies. Under the circumstances, there is hope 
that prices at least will not go far wrong while the 
higher temperature is on, The spring will have its 
own particular problems, already seen in the offing. 


Altoona Notes Little Change. 


Attoona, Pa. Nov. 23—The car situation in 
central Pennsylvania is not improving and many 
operations are unable to obtain any cars whatever 
for days at a time. During the week ending with 
November 12th, the output in the district was 17,287 
cars, as compared with 18,594 in the week ending 
November 5th, 

Much dissatisfaction is manifested and charges of 
discrimination are heard. One operator in the Coal- 
port region, whose operation has a capacity of 15 
to 18 cars per day, has worked but one day the 
past 7 days, while he claims that others are getting 
all the cars they need. 

The market has not been very active and little 
change in prices is noted. Unclassified coals are 
selling at $2.75 to $3; Pools 15 and 18 at $3 to $3.15, 
Pool 11 at $3 to $3.10, Pool 10 from $3.75 to $4, 
Pool 9 from $4.50 to $4.75, and Pools 1 and 71 from 
$5 to $5.25. 


B. & O. Officials Going to Fairmont. 


Farrmont, Nov. 23.—High officials of the B. & O. 
System, headed by President Daniel Willard and 
Vice-President Charles W. Galloway, will confer 
with directors of the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association in Fairmont next Wednesday. 


Operators here have made a number of complaints 
about the car supply, placements and movement, and 
it is said the railroad men are coming here about 
these matters. Operators are sore because for some 
time the Monongah Division was embargoed on lake 
shipments while Ohio operators were unmolested. 
Unless some operators have weak spines, as is cus- 
tomary, matters will be put up fairly strong to the 
B. & O., which is trying to smooth things over after 
the lake season is gone and the eastern market is 
shot. 

Curtis Bay shipments on Tuesday were showing 
strength, coal being shipped by boat out of Baltimore 
to New England. Although the lake season is over, 
prices were holding rather firm, on the B. & O. at 
$2.60 for mine-run and $2.75 for lump. Monongahela 
prices were firmer at $3 for mine-run; $3 for slack, 
and from $3.75 to $4 for lump. 

On Wednesday there was a 34 per cent run of 
cars in northern West Virginia. The Monongah 
Division dwindled to 27 per cent; the Monongahela 
to 42 per cent, and the Charleston Division to 15 
per cent, with the Western Maryland at 36 per cent 
and the M. & W. 52 per cent. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and the 
Greenbrier & Eastern railroads to give preference and 
priority in the allotment of open top coal cars to mines 
served by roads for the transportation of coal to 
points in Virginia when consigned to local purchasing 
commissions. 









SITUATION AT 


Some Large Contracts Being 
Labor Trouble Looked for A 
a 


The coal operators of the Pitts 
in receipt of the first set of questions 
the coal commission and are now engage 
gating the answers. The first ote 
the calling of a special meeting of the 
Coal Producers’ Association for the purp 
sidering suggested steps for presenting { 
burgh operators’ side of the case to the Ur 
Coal Commission. At this meeting also, J 
ford, of the Carnegie Coal Co., and chairm 
executive committee of the association, r 
results of the recent meeting with the min 
sentatives in Chicago. ‘tee ip 

The general tone of the Pittsburgh operate 
to the commission, when they are given ot 
interesting. It is felt here that as the er 
entire coal mining industry, this district 
important factor in the investigation. It 
that the strongest opposition developed te 
eram of the United Mine Workers and it i 
the solution must be made if such is possi 
future relations of the coal operator and 
miner. _~ = 

Operators here have reiterated time and 
they have nothing to hide from the coal ¢ 
and that they will gladly furnish all i 
desired by the investigators. If the proce 
all sensible, of which there is little dout 
of the excellent minds making up the pe 
the probing body, the Pittsburgh operators 
material assistance in the gathering of 
needed to reach some beneficial result. 

The tip has quietly gone out a ong 
consumers of coal in this section to 
the largest amount of coal compatible 
dividual concern’s policy of safety, and f 
for a labor disturbance on April Ist. 
learned that despite the reluctance 
buyers to purchase coal, some fairly 
have been made to cover the major 
winter. bes} 
















































Spurt in Production. 


These have been made so quietly that th 
known and have, in consequence unaffect 
market. Even if this were not know 
that such must be a fact in view 
production in mines of the Pittsbur, 
operators are not storing the coal, 
is going to the buyers, other than 
for that is practically over, as far 
district is concerned. 

The spot market continues uneventiu 
trifle better demand due to a sudden 
came at the end of last week and s 
going down further. As was the ¢ 
steam mine run is much weaker 
sizes. The price of the mine run c 
$3.25 and with the continuation j 
snap some coal was sold at $3.30 


Perhaps the first snowfall on V 
only lasted a short while, had someth 
the slightly better demand. Lump 
are still good at $4.50 and there is” 
ponderance for good steam lump at 
other grade of coal-in the market. 
ranges between $3.50 and $3.75. ‘ 
good at $4.75. : 

The domestic situation while a t 
so well fortified as in previous yea 
still declining to carry a large supp: 
feel if they can care for current n 
reason for leading their yards with 
demand. ; : 

The situation in Central Pennsyl 
attention, in view of the demand for b 
coal, There are said to be still about 
out on strike there and the output 1 
below the amount the operators coul 
had the product. In consequence, th 
and Westmoreland districts are getting | 
business. 3 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


ndifference of Buyers Affects Market— 


Car Shortage Also Felt. 


During last week the coal movement at Hampton 
Zoads dropped to the lowest figure that has been 
ecorded since the close of December, 1921. Total 
umpings for the week were smaller than they have 
een at any time this year, the amount of coal 
umped over the piers, being only 187,535 tons. While 
his figure was not quite so low as that reported for 
he week ending December 31st, 1921, when dump= 
ws amounted to only 173,615 tons, it is small 
nough to make the present week rank with the 
oorest periods of the coal trade here in recent years. 


The dumpings for all three piers combined for the 
reek ending November 17, was 187,535 tons, while 
ae previous week showed 201,207 tons dumped, for 
7e year to date 13,526,215 tons has been dumped 
ompared with 14,130,229 tons dumped same period 
ast year. 

Principal causes given as reasons for the extreme 
ullness of the trade here, are said to be, lack of 
ificient cars for east-bound movement from the 
Vest Virginia mines and the general disposition of 
uyers not to come into the market so long as prices 
main at their present height. New England is 
ynsidered the chief purchaser in this market, and it 
said that they are making purchases on a hand 
) mouth basis, as their stocks are more abundant 
an in other parts of the country. 

The Virginian having no western outlet for its 
yal, is maintaining a movement over its Sewalls 
dint piers almost equal to that earlier in the fall. 
he contraction has come at Lamberts Point and 
ewport News because the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
ie Norfolk & Western have been moving heavy 
mnages west. 

: Stocks at Tide Low. 


Stocks at tide are still below the 100,000-ton mark, 
id there is yery little spot tonnage available at 
rt. Owing to these conditions the market here 
iffened at the beginning of the week, showing an 
lvance of 10 to 15 cents over last week’s quota- 
ms. Immediate requirements of the market are 
7 no means heavy, as may be observed from the 
ct that vessel requirements now at port are less 
an 15,000 tons. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has can- 
lled the hearing which had been assigned at Nor- 
Ik on November 22nd, before Examiner Bartel, in 
e complaint of the Hampton Roads Demurrage 
ymmittee, an organization representing a _ large 
imber of coal and shipping concerns, against the 
wrfolk & Western, ‘Chesapeake & Ohio and 
irginian Railways, in connections with the demur- 
ge charges and regulations on coal transferred to 
ssels at the Hampton Roads ports. 

Reasons given for cancellation are said to be, with- 
awal of the complaint, which had charged that more 
vorable demurrage tariffs were allowed at the 
feat Lakes ports on coal coming from the same 
lds. The railroads in their filed replies denied the 
ntention made in the complaint that the Hampton 
ads coal demurrage tariffs ought to be more 
yorable to the shipper than those at the Great 
kes ports because of different traffic conditions. 


More time had been asked for the preparation of 
= complainants’ case, but the commission had not 
ceded to this request to postpone the hearing to 
later date, saying that there had been two post- 
nements already. Complainants replied that they 
d not been responsible for conditions causing the 
svious postponements, one of which was at the 
quest of the railroads. However, it is understood 
it a sweeping complaint will be brought before the 
terstate Commission in the near future, against the 
esent system of port charges at Hampton Roads. 
would appear from this that the withdrawal of the 
murrage complaint is strategic and that it will be 
1ewed substantially in the broader action which is 
contemplation. 





Perry & Co. have moved from 350 Madison 
enue to 42 Broadway. New York. 


q 
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BUFFALO OPINION DIVIDED 


Some: Expect Lower Bituminous Prices but 
Others Do Not Agree. 


“The bituminous trade is duller than ever this 
week. Prices are not exactly off, but I think they 
are bound to go down, the supply is so large.’ So 
said a leading jobber this week. Another, who was 
lately back from the mining districts, agreed and 
said there were “loads” of coal anywhere at shipping 
points. 

It is true that some shippers do not agree to these 
reports, but the “bull” tone has gone out of the 
market for the most part. The reason for this is 
that the car shortage did not prove quite as severe 
as it was expected to be. It is now thought that 
car supply will not be any worse than it is unless 
some very severe weather sets in, and that is not 
likely to be right away. 

As for the consumers, only one view of the 
situation can be obtained. They all find more coal 
offered them than they want and so naturally conclude 
that there is a world of it. This idea is a trifle 
erroneous, for a shipper with a car of unsold coal 
will offer it to perhaps half a dozen consumers before 
he sells it, so that in their minds it stands for half 
a dozen cars. Consumers, of course, hold that the 
prices are too high, but that is usually the case. 
They can never see why prices are so high, unless 
several dollars a ton are kept by the jobber. One 
shipper exhibited a card the other day, on which 
the question was asked what he did with the $4 
extra which he charged over the “authorized” price 
of independent anthracite. 

The fact is that some independent anthracite 
operators say they will shut down unless they can 
get a matter of $4 over circular, on the claim that 
they can make no profit unless they do get it. The 
average citizen is still stopping coal men of his 
acquaintance and asking what the high prices all 
mean, and is never satisfied when the informant 
refuses to accuse the operator of robbery. This 
state of things has been made possible by the attitude 
of the average daily paper, which takes credit for 
having fought the battles of the consumer public 
when it declares that coal—always meaning anthra- 
cite—is too high. 


No Call for Anthracite Substitutes. 


There was a light fall of snow early this week, 
so winter has not forgotten us, but the report is 
“warmer” and the domestic coal consumer will not 
need to be disturbed. All that needs to be done, 
anyhow, is to draw freely on soft coal or buy a 
supply of buckwheat. It will burn readily, with a 
few Jumps near the furnace door for draft and a 
careful handling of the grates. Besides, it costs 
about $4 a ton less than stove coal. 

Somebody says that the use of substitutes is going 
to be remembered when anthracite is easy again, 
but the fact is that people are lazy and it takes work 
and calculation to use anything but the regular sizes. 
The fact that consumers are buying the $4-premium 
independent coal as fast as they can get it is enough 
to show what will be done. 

Bituminous prices are much as before, with the 
market very quiet and predictions of more slackness. 
Quotations: $5 to $5.25 for gas lump, $4.75 to $5 
for steam lump, $3.50 to $3.75 for mine-run and $3.25 
for slack, with Allegheny Valley slightly reduced 
on account of freight being $3.08 in place of $3.24 
from other regions. 

The state of the anthracite trade does not change 
and the prospect is that it will worry along much 
as now till spring. It is now less than 100 days to 
March lst, anyhow. 
even. Some districts turn out a ton or even more 
to all comers, while others are out and in extreme 
cases are confiscating transit coal. 

The lake trade keeps up fairly well, but it is too 
late now for anything like a boom. Shipments for 
the week were 10,100 tons, of which 48,800 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 24,300 tons for 
Milwaukee, 10,000 tons for Chicago, 8,000 tons for 
Fort William, 7,700 tons for Manitowoc, 6,800 tons 
for Sheboygan, 2,800 tons for Marquette, 1,700 tons 
for Menominee. 


The distribution is pretty un- / 
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Freight rates are $1.50 to Racine; $1.25 to Menom- 
inee, $1 to Marquette, 75 cents to Sheboygan, 60 
cents to Chicago, 50 cents to Milwaukee, Manitowoc, 
40 cents to Duluth, Fort William. 





SPURT AT BOSTON 


More Seasonal Temperature Helps Trade— 
Stiffening of Prices Anticipated. 


Up to within the last few days, New England may 
be said to have had a weather market, with abnor- 
mally mild conditions making for a very complacent 
attitude on the part of consumers. Buyers have been 
in no hurry to add substantially to their reserves with 
the comparatively high temperatures prevailing and 
have stood back waiting for developments. 

However, since last Monday the thermometer has 
indicated more seasonal temperatures. There has been 
a real winter chill in the air and because of it, or co- 
incident with it, buying of bituminous has taken a 
spurt. Perhaps New England consumers are no dif- 
ferent from those in other parts of the country; never- 
theless, it seems odd that they never feel any acute 
need for fuel until appearances indicate interruption 
of. supply, a shortage or freezing temperatures spur 
their purchases. Shippers are agreed that a very large 
percentage of consumers do not appear to profit by 
past history of events in the coal trade. 

New business of a comfortable amount has devel- 
oped this week, and partly because of the colder 
weather and because of the rather small amount of 
soft coal arriving in this section, prices have firmed 
up from 25 to 50 cents. It does not take much to 
swing the tide of buying beyond the normal rate at 
this time of the year, and buyers are beginning to 
take thought of the morrow. Cold weather not only 
curtails production and hampers shipment, but it in- 
creases consumption, 

At the present time the prevailing spot prices for 
Pool 1 New River or Pocahontas coal, on cars Bos- 
ton, is $9, with a general tendency toward the $9.25 
level. It is still possible to pick up some small lots 
at $8.75, though considerable canvassing would appear 
necessary to bring much to light at that figure. There 
is little unsold coal at New England ports at present, 
and with firm quotations at Hampton Roads of $7.60 
to $7.75 f. 0. b. gross ton piers for the best coals, it 
would appear as if a stiffening of local prices would 
result in the next few days. 


Improvement in All-Rail Market. 


In the all-rail market, buying in the last few days 
has taken on a more insistent tone, and though no 
very large tonnages are reported, prices are holding 
very firm. Quotations on the very best coals, Pool 1 
quality, have advanced to $5.25 net ton mines, and 
for the popular Pool 9, $4.50 to $4.75 is being asked. 
Pool 10 still sells within a range of 50 cents, from 
$3.75 to $4.25, while there are lower grades of coal 
that can be had in quantity at considerably less prices. 
New England buyers are not interested to any great 
extent in coal under Pool 10 quality. 

The problems facing local consumers and which 
have undoubtedly affected their purchases of late were 
very well put last week by Leonard F. Leighton, of 
the Carbon C. & C. Co., when he stated before the 
New England Purchasing Agents’ Association that 
buyers were faced with three all-important questions: 

“1, When the movement of approximately 1,000,000 
tons a week to the Great Lakes ceases this month, 
will it be a factor in the soft coal market, or will cold 
weather offset that factor? 

“2. Will the winter weather be hard enough to 
decrease the efficiency of the motive power and curtail 
the production of soft coal much below the 10,700,000 
tons needed weekly to maintain present reserves? 

“3. Will there be another bituminous coal miners’ 
strike on April Ist, when the present wage agreement 
expires? If so, is the present stock of approximately 
35,000,000 tons sufficient insurance, or should reserves 
be considerably increased during the winter ?” 

As to anthracite, the situation has not improved in 
the past week, and to take the words of the Massa- 
chusetts Fuel Administration at their face value, would 
mean that the outlook is far from promising. 

If maximum retail prices are set for this community 
this would work hardship upon retailers, since they 
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would be in no position to buy independent or spot 
coal to piece out the shipments made them of company 
coal. 

At the present time, independent coal is selling at 
from $11.50 to $13.75 a gross ton mines. Buckwheat 
is stiffer at $3.75 to $5, and pea is practically out of 
the market. * 

Many independent mines are now marketing No. 2 
pea coal, which consists of one-half pea and one-half 
buckwheat, at prices ranging from $6.50 to $7.50. 
Demand on the part of householders has taken a de- 
cided increase this week. Substitutes are going better, 


also. 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE TRADE 





Market for Furnace Coke Stronger, While 
Foundry Grade Eases Off. 


CoNNELLSVILLE, Pa., Nov. 23.—Coke production in 
the Connellsville continues on the up-grade, last 
week’s total standing at 182,000 tons, a gain of 5,000 
tons compared with the week before. This exceeded 
the best pre-strike record of the year by over 32,000 
tons and the best single week of 1921 by over 7,000 
tons. In fact, last week’s tonnage was two and 
three-quarter times the average of the whole 52 
weeks of last year, and lacked but 20,000 tons of 
coming up to the weekly average of 1920. 

Of conditions the Connellsville 
Savs: 

“The market price of furnace coke has taken a 
jump of about 50 cents in the week. 

“Today the prompt market in general is quotable 
at $7.25 to $7.50, and even up to $7.75, this being 
for spot lots of good grade or regular shipments 
covering a few days. It is possible that an occasional 
odd lot could be picked up at $7, but in general coke 
operators do not consider $7 a part of the generally 
quotable market. 

“Contracts to the end of the year, rather a short 
period now, are not closely quotable as various fac- 
tors enter into the bargain. It is doubtful whether 
really good coke could be bought for delivery to 
January Ist at less than $8. 

“Some tentative inquiry for furnace coke for the 
first quarter or first half of.the year has appeared, 
but the positions of buyers and sellers are so far 
apart that it seems unlikely any contract business to 
run beyond January Ist will go through at this time. 

“Foundry coke, which has ruled for a long time 
past at a quite unusual spread above furnace coke, 
has narrowed the spread sharply and thus is quotable 
at a trifle lower than a week ago, even though 
furnace coke has meanwhile advanced. 

“The spot and prompt market is thus quotable as 
follows: Furnace coke, $7.25 to $7.50; foundry coke, 
$7.75 to $8.50. 

“The Pittsburgh district coal market has had a 
decline this week, due to reduced buying, railroads 
being the principal factor. Yesterday offerings were 
rather widespread and little of the coal had to be 
carried over. Whether the decline represents merely 
a flurry or is a regular readjustment remains to be 
seen. The ending of the lake shipping season has 
long been expected to be a factor in bringing out 
lower prices. 

“The market for spot and prompt coal is now 
quotable at $2.75 to $3 for steam, $3.50 to $3.75 for 
by-product and $3.75 to $4 for high grade gas coal, 
mine-run, the market being off 25 to 50 cents in the 
week. 


market Courier 


— 


In our review of the situation immediately follow- 
ing announcement of election returns we indicated 
that there was a radical ring to the popular verdict. 
Apparently there has been a conclusion in certain 
circles that the results in the Middle West and be- 
yond are to be taken as such an indication, and there 
is some hesitancy as to what may develop with regard 
to taxation and other features affecting business 
interests. We stated that it was incumbent upon 
business men to watch their step, and apparently, 
through the disbursement of surplus earnings that 
might have been heavily taxed, and in other ways, 
the large concerns are putting themselves in shape 
to stand any radical moves. 
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DEALERS FAVOR SUBSTITUTES 


Orange County Association Asks for Rule 
Affecting Public Buildings. 


Mipptetown, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The Orange County 
Coal Merchants’ Association has asked County Fuel 
Administrator William R. Perkins, of Newburgh, to 
issue an order that all public buildings burn 50 per 
cent of some substitute for anthracite until the order 
is rescinded. 

Mr. Perkins has made public a letter from H. GC. 
Strong, secretary of, the association, informing him 
that the coal dealers at a recent meeting in Goshen 
adopted resolutions requesting Mr. Perkins to furnish 
the newspapers of the county with information re- 
garding soft coal and the necessity of using it. 

Deputy Fuel Administrator James L. Hutchison, of 
Montgomery, visited Mayor Robert Lawrence on Mon- 
day in connection with his visit to the coal dealers of 
this vicinity. The situation concerning anthracite is 
far from favorable in Orange County, Mr. Hutchison 
said. He reported an acute shortage and said the 
dealers report a small amount on hand. 

The matter of observance of County Fuel Adminis- 
trator Perkins’ order to use substitute was discussed. 
When Mr. Hutchinson again urged that Middletowners 
give strict heed to these orders, the mayor replied: 

“Ags city officials we are doing our best to carry 
out suggestions of Mr. Perkins, and we are getting 
good results. We have set the example by burning 
substitute in the city buildings and have advised the 
residents of the city through the press, asking their 
full co-operation with us in the matter of complying 
with orders.” 





Situation at Johnstown. 


JouNsTowN, Pa., Nov. 23.—Very slight activity 
was apparent in the local coal market this week, with 
no improvemént in car supply and very little if any 
change in prices. Some of the larger mines on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have been cut to 20 per cent 
of their normal supply and frequently of late there 
have been days when no cars were placed at the 
tipples at all. Some improvement is noted on the 
Baltimore and Ohio as a result of the embargo 
placed on Chicago shipments. 

Prices quoted are about $4 for Pool 9, $3.25 to 
$3.75 for Pool 10, and $2.75 and $3 for Pool 11. 

Local brokers report that orders are a little more 
plentiful this week, despite the fact that eastern coal 
yards are practically out of the bituminous market. 
Some screened bituminous is being sold, but the de- 
mand is light. Some of the better grades of cannel 
coal, shipped from Clearfield and Center County 
mines, are meeting with favor in New York State 
and a fair demand for this classification continues. 





Harding Would Strengthen Commission. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 23.—President Harding 
recommended today that the Federal Coal Commission 
Act be fortified and amended at the earliest possible 
date. 

He called Senator Borah and Representative Wins- 
low, of Massachusetts, authors of the bill, into a con- 
ference at the White House. The President urged 
that steps be taken in Congress to provide drastic 
penalties so as to compel interested parties to furnish 
such information as is required in the inquiry into 
the coal industry. 

A second change would permit persons to submit 
written instead of oral testimony when, in the opinion 
of the commission, such information is needed. 

The President strongly urged that Congress make 
it possible for Judge Alschuler, Tllinois, to retain his 
Federal judgeship and serve on the coal fact finding 
commission at the same time. 





The Whyel Coke Co., of Uniontown, Pa., has pur- 
chased the holdings of the Flat Run Gas Co. in 
West Virginia, consisting of about 1,500 acres of 
Pittsburgh seam coal in the Mannington field, Marion 
County, along the main line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad from Fairmont to Wheeling. ‘The 
consideration is said to have been about $700,000. 







































































HOWARD INTERESTS a , 


Clarksburg Operators Take Over For 


Plant of the Byrer Coal Co. 


“CLARKSBURG, W. Va., Nov. 23.—The purct 
384 acres of smokeless coal and a mining 
Byrer, near Tygarts Junction, Barbour 
the Howard Smokeless Coal Co., of this ¢ 
the Byrer Coal Co., is announced. While 
sideration was not made public, the deal 
the largest negotiated in central and nort 
Virginia in recent months. 

“Uncle Dan” Howard, veteran coal op 
this city, is president of the Howard Smokele 
Company, a newly organized concern, and 
(“June”) Quinn, is vice-president, secre! 
treasurer. ; 

The Byrer mine has a daily capacity of 1,000 tor 
One hundred and seventy-five men are employed 
the plant which now has one main opening. 
however, excavation work was started on 
opening and when this is completed emplo 
be furnished 250 men. : 

Steady work is assured all employes be 
entire output of the plant has been sold to th 
works department of the city of Chicago. — 
this is a public. utility, cars for the B 
less coal mine are given priority. This 
adequate supply at all times, according to 
owners who have made extensive prepara 
keep the mine running full time. 

With the acquisition of the Byrer mine, the 
interests of which “Uncle Dan” Howard | 
head, now has 16 mines in central and 
West Virginia. Headquarters for all the co 
operating these plants are on the tenth fle 
Union National Bank Building, Clarksburg. 


WORST CAR SHORTAC 
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Railroad Publication Says Present D . 
Exceeds Those of Past...0 


Reviewing the history of car shortages 
to a statement which has been made 1 
quarters that “we always have a car § 
with us at this time of year,” the 
says: 

“The net car shortage reported on Octob 
1922,” says the Railway Age, “was 152,03 
October 23, 161,940; and on November — 
175,500, in spite of the fact that during 
immediately preceding weeks the railro 
more carloads of freight than ever befe 
corresponding two weeks of any year in 
The largest net car shortage ever repor 
past year was 146,000. ing 

“There was a large car shortage in | 
1907 at the end of a ten-year period dui 
the total freight handled by the rail 
increased 150 per cent. The railways wé 
making and for some years continued tc 
great efforts to so increase their fa 
remedy this condition. 

“The result was that in eight year 
to 1915, inclusive, there never was % 
shortage except in the fall of 1912, 
of the eight years there was no car shor 

“Meantime, however, because of restric 
lation, the expansion of the railways was 
declining, especially after the year 1910. 
sequence, when the great increase of b 
came in 1916 there came a large car s 
which prevailed not only in the fall of ea 
but which, except in the spring of 1919, w 
tically continuous throughout the five ye 


no car shortage in 1921, but the revi 
ness in 1922 has brought much the 
shortage ever reported.” 





James T. Wilson, formerly engaged in 
business at Uniontown, Pa., under the 
the J. T. Wilson Co., died recently at 
don, Ind. : 


the 
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Anthracite Operators Answer Coal Commission 





Assert that Miners Are Now Being Paid a Scale of Wages so High as to Bring 
Disaster to the Industry if Continued Long Enough. 


Below is the text of a letter that has just been 
nt by the General Committee of Anthracite Op- 
ators to John Hays Hammond, chairman of the 
§. Coal Commission: 

This is a preliminary reply to your communica- 


mn of October 26th. We have under considera- _ 


yn detailed replies on a number of topics with 
spect to which the commission desires informa- 
yn. This information will have to be collected, 
mpiled and verified, and it is hoped that instruc- 
ms as to its character and manner of presenta- 
yn will issue from the commission. Until the 
cessary facts have been collected, it is not prac- 
able to make any useful reply to that part of 
yur letter which seeks our “carefully formulated 
ews as to what efficient policy, if any, could 
should be adopted by the Government relative 
‘the coal industry, having proper regard to the 
terests of the mine workers, the mine operators, 
d the public.” 

The Committee of Anthracite Operators will co- 
erate with the commission to the fullest extent 
its ability in securing information that the 
mmission may desire. We suggest that a ques- 
ynnaire be prepared for submission to each op- 
ator. If the commission desires, our committee 
fl collaborate with it in the preparation of this 
estionnaire. We believe that all information 
bmitted should be verified by the commission 
its agents whenever verification is deemed nec- 
sary. 


‘ 


Anthracite Gives Regular Employment. 


With respect to paragraphs (e) and (f) of your 
ter, which refer to the ‘acknowledged demoral- 
ation” of the coal industry and measures for 
minating elements responsible for this condition, 
2 understand from you that this is not intended 
apply to the anthracite industry, where regular 
wployment and a supply of domestic size coal 
mmensurate with, but rarely exceeding, the pub- 
’s requirements is, and for many years has been, 
€ unvarying condition except when production 
suspended by strikes. 

We now deal seriatim with the list of nineteen 
pics accompanying your ‘letter: 

I. Ownership and Titles of the Mines: Infor- 
ation on the subject can be obtained by ques- 
mnaire in the manner already suggested. 


Il. Prices of Coal: We assume that the inquiry 
th respect to prices will comprehend ascertain- 
ent of the price at the mine and the price paid 
"the consumer. Mine prices of coal for any 
riod the commissioin may care to investigate 
e obtainable from the operators, while the retail 
ice of coal may be ascertained by inquiry in the 
rious localities where it is consumed. 

It may be properly mentioned in this connection 
at the producer of anthracite generally sells his 
oduct at the mine. One of the many sources of 
isunderstanding with respect to anthracite prices 
the great difference between the mine price and 
€ consumers’ price, the latter including, in addi- 
yn to the mine price, expense of transportation 
d the charges of middlemen and retail dealers, 
er which the operators have no control. Nat- 
Ily the commission will investigate all of these 






‘ms 
III. The Organizations and Persons Connected 
ith the Coal Industry: Data with respect to this 
bject may be obtained by the suggested ques- 
mnnaire, 

ce 

‘*. Mining Costs a Difficult Subject. 

IV. Cost of Production: This subject is, of 
irse, one of the most difficult with which the 
mmission will have to deal. Anthracite opera- 
Ms vary widely with respect to cost of produc- 
mn. They differ not only by districts, but as to 
erations in the same district and even in imme- 


« 





diately adjoining properties. A great many con- 
siderations, geographical, physical and economic, 
affect the cost of production. Generally speaking, 
the so-called company operations are upon owned 
lands, while many of the “individual” producers 
operate under short leases requiring more rapid 
amortization of the investment. Some leases re- 
quire royalties in excess of $1.00 per ton on the 
“prepared” or domestic sizes, and an extreme case 
exceeds $2.00 per ton at the present time. This 
subject may well receive the consideration of 
your commission. 

Differences in the relative proportions of the 
“prepared” and “steam” sizes produced (the latter 
being sold below the cost of production), and the 
resulting realization on their sales, represent an- 
other important factor in the anthracite problem. 

These factors are mentioned not as inclusive 
but as typical of the many considerations that 
must be taken into account in arriving at conclu- 
sions on the cost of production and the prices 
obtained for anthracite. 

V. Profits Realized by Operators or Owners of 
Said Mines During the Last Ten Years: In this 
connection it is suggested that the work of the 
commission may be facilitated by recourse to the 
information furnished by certain companies to the 
Federal Trade Commission covering the period 
from January, 1913, to December 31, 1918, and by 
the analytical study of costs and profits made by 
the engineers of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration. . 

Supplementary information to bring these data 
down to date can be obtained by the questionnaire 
method. 


Cannot Regulate Distributors’ Profits. 


VI. Profits of Other Persons or’ Corporations 
Having to Do with Production, Distribution or 
Sale of Coal: With respect to this subject the 
operators can be of little assistance to the com- 
mission, except insofar as coal producing compa- 
nies perform the functions of sale and distribution 
or have relations with other companies that per- 
form these functions. 


VII. Labor Costs: All of the producers of an- 
thracite are in a position to supply the commission 
with the labor costs of producing coal. These 
costs are kept in such manner as to be obtainable 
through the questionaire. 

VIII. Wages Paid: The wage rates paid in the 
anthracite industry have for many years been fixed 
by agreement. The rates of pay, as well as the 
daily, monthly, and yearly earnings of the miners 
and other mine workers in the anthracite field have 
been carefully tabulated by the operators and are 
matters of record, ascertainable by the commis- 
sion. All supporting data compiled by the anthra- 
cite companies is open to the commission. In 
addition, surveys of anthracite wages and earnings 
have been made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The results of these surveys are 
a matter of public record. 

IX. Wage Contracts: This committee will be 
pleased to supply your commission with printed 
copies of all agreements with the anthracite mine 
workers since 1902, as well as decisions of the 
Board of Conciliation interpreting these agree- 
ments. 

X. Irregular Production: There is little irregu- 
larity of production in the anthracite industry, ex- 
cept such irregularity as may be occasioned by 
holidays, legal and otherwise, strikes or accidental 
stoppages. LIne number cf colliery starts is per- 
haps the best index to the regularity of anthracite 
production, and the figures with regard to op- 
erations are available with respect to all com- 


panies. 


XI and XII. Waste of Coal, and Suggestions 
As to the Remedy for the Same: This subject 
might, in a larger sense, comprehend the whole 
problem of the production and utilization of fuel 
and the production and transmission of power. 
We assume, however, that the commission is inter- 
ested only in such waste of coal as may be under 
the control of the producers. We believe that 
the waste of coal in the mining of anthracite is 
negligible and not of sufficient moment to warrant 
investigation. Modern methods developed through 
engineering and technical skill in mining, reclama- 
tion and preparation have reduced waste to such 
an extent that the term “waste” no longer applies, 
except in stich instances as are occasioned by 
burdensome legislation, notably the Kohler and 
Fowler mine cave acts recently enacted by the - 
Pennsylvania Legislature, whereby otherwise avail- 
able fuel has been rendered unavailable. 

XIII. The Conditions, Generally, Under Which 
Coal Is Produced: Before making suggestions as 
to the method of investigating this topic, we 
should like to have the commission’s interpreta- 
tion of this heading. 

XIV. Distribution: With respect to this ques- 
tion there is, we think, the opportunity for an 
investigation which will develop whether improve- 
ments and economies can be effected in the pres- 
ent methods of distribution. The distribution 
problem is not uniform in different localities and 
seasons, and the demand for the different sizes of 
coal varies. The investigation to be useful must 
be comprehensive. 


Special Conditions in Anthracite Mining. 


XV. The Causes Which from Time to Time In- 
duce Strikes, Thereby Depriving Interstate Car- 
riers of Their Fuel Supply and Otherwise Inter- 
rupting the Flow of Interstate Commerce: At a 
later date the operators will submit to the com- 
mission a special memorandum upon this subject. 
While the immediate cause of general strikes is 
obviously a dispute between the employers and 
the employes as to rates of wages and conditions 
of employment, there are conditions especially 
affecting the anthracite industry, and differenti- 
ating it from the bituminous industry, of which 
the commission should be fully advised. 

In order that the labor problems which induce 
strikes may be considered on their respective 
merits, it is absolutely necessary that the anthra- 
cite industry be regarded as separate and auton- 
omous, otherwise it will in the future, as it has 
in the past, become the victim of conditions and 
disputes with which it is in no way concerned. 

XVI. All Facts, Circumstances, or Conditions 
Which Would Be Deemed Helpful in Determin- 
ing and Establishing a Wise and Efficient Policy 
by the Government Relative to Said Industry: 
This subject has not, as yet, had the considera- 
tion which would warrant us in submitting our 
reply to you at this time. 

XVII. Standardizing the Mines upon the Basis 
of Their Economic Productive Capacity and Re- 
garding the Closing Down of Mines Which by 
Reason of Their Natural Limitations, or Other 
Conditions, Fall below the Standard: As pointed 
out above, there are considerable differences be- 
tween the costs of production in various anthra- 
cite operations. It should be said in this connec- 
tion, however, that there is rarely in any one year 
a surplus of domestic anthracite, and that it is 
necessary not only to permit but, in emergencies 
such as at present exist, to encourage production 
by those operations which are relatively high cost. 


Standardization a Hard Nut. 


XVIII. Ascertaining and Standardizing the Cost 
of Living for Mine Workers and the Living Con- 
ditions Which Must Be Supplied or Afforded in 
Order to Surround the Workmen with Reasonable 
Comforts and Standardizing also as far as Prac- 
ticable the Amount of Work a Man Shall Perform 
for a Reasonable Wage, Recognizing the Value 
and Effect of Such Surroundings in Respect of 
Their Efficiency: We are unconvinced of the 
wisdom of practicability of attempting to stand- 
ardize the cost of living for individual workers, or 
of standardizing the amount of work they are to 
perform, since such standardization would neces- 
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sarily ignore individual abilities and requirements. 
Human beings cannot be standardized. 

Neither the wages of mine workers nor of any 
other groups of workers can be considered inde- 
pendently of other wages. At the present time 
mine workers are receiving a scale of wages far 
above that paid in other industries, with the result 
that the workers in these other industries are pay- 
ing tribute to the mine workers. Continuation of 
such a condition cannot fail to have disastrous 
results upon the anthracite industry, and therefore 
upon those employed in it. 

XIX. Standardizing a Basis of Arriving at the 


Overhead Cost of Producing and Distributing the 


Coal, Including Delivery at the Door of the Con- 
sumer, Recognizing in This Compilation That the 
Standardized Cost of Living to the Miners Should 
Be the First and Irreducible Item of Expense: 
Since this heading groups unrelated matters, we 
request more definite information from the com- 
mission as to its wishes. 

Additional Suggestions: We understand that 
the law contemplates, in its investigation of the 
anthracite industry special and independent con- 
sideration of the relationships between the mine 
operators and the mine workers, thereby recog- 
nizing our conviction that the conditions in the 
anthracite industry in this respect differ from the 
bituminous industry and call for separate treat- 
ment. The labor problem of the industry is one 
of the most important to be considered and es: 
pecially so by reason of the serious loss and in- 
conveniences to the public which has been caused 
by the cessation of mining during five months ol 
the present year. 


Conciliation Board Helpful. 


For twenty years prior to 1922 the producers of 
anthracite have dealt upon an established basis 
with their employes and the organizations repre- 
senting them, through the medium of conference 
and agreements. A Board of Conciliation, estab- 
lished by the Roosevelt Commission of 1902, has 
been continuously in existence, and has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful in mediating grievances arising 
under the agreements. 

We suggest that the commission. should ascer- 
tain the labor policy of the operators and should 
likewise ascertain the labor policy of the United 
Mine Workers with respect to the anthracite in- 
dustry, including their fundamental aims, the 
methods pursued by them andthe extent, if any, 
to which the policy of either is detrimental to 
the industry and therefore to the interest of the 
public. 

It is earnestly hoped that the commission’s in- 
vestigation of the labor problem shall be of such 
a searching character, and its final report and rec- 
ommendations so definite and constructive, that 
a new agreement and policy may be reached by 
which a repetition of the cessation of mining may 
be avoided with justice alike to the industry, to 
the mine workers and to the public. 

The above summary reply to your inquiry will, 
we trust, be taken as an earnest of our desire to 
co-operate with the commission to the fullest ex- 
tent within our power. Some of the subjects to 
be investigated by the commission are of such a 
character as to’require lengthy study, and in con- 
nection with these matters, the Committee of An- 
thracite Operators will be pleased to hold itself 
at’ the command of the commission at such time 
and in such manner as the commission may desire. 


Bituminous Smoke Affects Buildings. 


The deterioration of buildings as a result of 
soft coal smoke in western cities has frequently 
been commented upon. This is noticeable in the 
case of stone as well as wooden structures. The 
increased use of coal in Paris has brought about 
somewhat similar conditions, and the municipal 
laboratory of that city has reported along the 
following lines: 

Soot in the air is deposited on the stones and 
there acts as a condenser for sulphurous acid, 
also in the atmosphere. This oxidizes, giving off 
sulphuric acid, which eats into limestone, produc- 
ing sulphate of chalk, which crumbles away. 


WAGE PARLEY ADJOURNS 


Bituminous Miners and Operators to Meet 
Again Early Next Month. 


The joint conference of bituminous operators 
and miners’ representatives, which was in session 
at Chicago for four days last week in an effort to 
arrive at some basis for conducting wage negotia- 
tions next January, adjourned on Friday after 
failing to reach an agreement. It was voted to 
reassemble in that city on December 6th to con- 
tinue the discussion. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and P. H. Penna of Terre 
Haute, Ind., who acted as chairman of the confer- 
ence, issued the following joint statement when 
the meeting adjourned: 

“The joint commission of operators and miners 
has devoted itself diligently to the matters for 
which the convention was called. Some substan- 
tial progress has been made and there are grounds 
for believing that at a later date a definite pro- 
gram can be agreed upon by representatives of 
the operators and miners. In order to give addi- 
tional consideration to the matter in hand the 
committee has unanimously agreed to take a re- 
cess until Wednesday, December 6th, when we 
will convene again in this city.” 

The conference, which had been in progress for 
four days, considered half a dozen suggestions for 
a basis for wage negotiations to be started in 
January. These included national agreements, 
district agreements, negotiations on the old central 
competitive field basis, and negotiations on the 
central competitive field plan with the addition of 
western Kentucky, central Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 


The Price Outlook. 


The intimation by a well-known economist that 
the current season of strong or advancing prices 
would be followed by a period of deflation, bears 
out a thought advanced by us some time ago as 
to competition bringing about greatly lessened 
prices in the course of time, as it did a generation 
ago. : 

Now that war-time conditions have passed by, 
and there is not the excessive stimulus to quotations 
that then existed, it seems to us that while there 
will be ups and downs in market values, the range 
of commodity prices will be downward, for in- 
genuity is ever striving for a better and more 
economical way of producing results and com- 
petition has always taken advantage thereof. 
Hence, while history will doubtless repeat itself, 
and we shall not see a return to the low levels 
of olden days, there will be a continued tendency 
towards a reduced price level, until something ex- 
traordinary again occurs to cause an upturn. 

Another great gold discovery tending to depre- 
ciate the value of gold coin might have this re- 
sult, just as a greatly increased outpouring of 
marks has increased German quotations, but most 
parts of the world have been pretty thoroughly 
combed by gold-seekers, and apprehension of a 
too free supply of the precious metal may be 
counted among the least of our apprehensions. 


West Virginia Property Inspected. 


BECKLEY, W. Va., Nov. 22.—Raleigh and Wyo- 
ming counties has just had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining a large party of business men who 
were visiting the properties of the Wyoming Po- 
cahontas Coal & Coke Co., of which they are the 
managers and owners. 

The company owns a tract of 31,000 acres, 
14,000 of which is now under lease to operators 
and the balance will be placed under lease shortly. 
These holdings lie largely in Wyoming County, 
and it is estimated that the present operating com- 
panies will spend in excess of $5,000,000 in their 
improvements. The Virginian Railway has already 
spent $3,500,000 on the railway developing these 
lands and the holdings bid fair, one of these days, 
to develop into a second Winding Gulf District. 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT — ie 


Bituminous Tonnage Reaches 11,000,000 Mark 
and Anthracite Recovers. 


- 5 

For the first time since the strike bituniiul 
production reached the 11,000,000-ton mark during ; 
the week ended November 18th, according to t ‘| 
preliminary estimate of the U. S. Geological § 
vey, which places the output for that wee = 
11,100,000 tons. This was a gain of about 1,0( 
000 tons over the week before, when operations 
were affected by election day and Armistice Day. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks 
for which complete returns are available, and for 
the corresponding weeks of last year, as repurie dy 
by the Geological Survey: 


Net Tons : 
Week ended 1922 1921 
October 21.......10,378,000 11,049,000 
@ctober 28..255e5 10,683,000 10,956,000 
November 4......10,668,000 9,327,000 
November 11..... 10,076,000 8,592,000 — 


Output for Year to Date. Ys 


The estimated cumulative production of bitumi- 
nous coal this year to November 11th, inclusive, — 
stands at 332,668,000 tons, which is 21,541,000 tons — 
or 6 per cent less than in the corresponding 
period of 1921; 137,385,000 tons or 29 per cent less 
than in 1920; 77,734, 000 tons or 19 per cent less 
than in 1919; 177, 534, 000 tons or 35 per cent less 
than in 1918; and 143,856,000 tons or 30 per cent 
less than in 1917, .¥ 

Cumulative production of soft coal during th 
first 266 working days of the past six rears has 


been as follows: 3 
1917 scree ss 476,524,000 1920 7p . 470,053 000. 
1918. eee 510,202,000 1921/3. e ere "354, 209,000 
1919). were == 410,402,000 ~ 1922..... . 332,668, 000, 
Anthracite. 8 


Anthracite production, which was cut down b 
a series of holidays in late October and earl 
November, has recovered its stride and the pre- 
liminary estimate for last week, based on car load- 
ings for the first four days of that period wa 
2,100,000 net tons. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for we 





complete returns have been received by the G 
logical Survey are as follows, with comparisons 
for last year: 













Net Tons Ri 4 
Week ended 1922 1921 
October 2lyeeees 2,003,000 1,910,000 
October (28 aeree 1,804,000 1,751,000 
November 4...... 1,839,000 1,689,000 
November 11..... 1,863,000 1,350,000 
Lake Shipments of Bituminous. _ 
Cargo Coal Vessel Fue 
Week ended Oct. 22...... 967,004 7 C 
Week ended Oct. 29...... 988,019 36 
Week ended Nov. 5..... 1,044,495 60 
Week ended Nov. 12..... 947,984 ! 
Seasons to Nov: 12) fasene alts 835,628 729,588 
Gorresaperiod;, 192170 s.0 21,623,964 728,042 
Corres. period, 1920...... 20,579,513 1,161,4¢ 
Corres. period, 1919...... 21,222,535 1,017, 


Anthracite shipments from Buffalo, as repor 
by the Collector of Customs for that 


and 94,200 tons in the week before that. 


All three coke plants of the Oliver & Snyd 
Steel Co., in the Connellsville region, resum 
operations a few days ago after being idle s 
last May. This brings the last idle coke ola 
in the district into the active list. One block f 
Frick ovens at Continental No. 1 has been oa ; 
but coal production is being continued. 


It will be found that it pays in more ways 
one if SAWARD’s JOURNAL is a weekly visitor. 
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This Method of Merchandising Soft Coal Is of Mutual Value to All Concerned 
—Affords Stable Basis of Operations for Buyér and Seller. 


; an extract from a paper on the value 
contract read by P. J. Wilson, of the 
zanization of Cosgrove & Co., Johns- 
before a gathering of the firm’s depart- 
St 

d that the average purchasing agent is 
more with prices than any other factor 
-coal purchases. However, this is not 
| purchasing agents and of scarcely any 
nt officials or company officers. Insur- 
nst interruption of operation of their 
he prime matter of importance to those 
ith the maintenance of production and 


ration of operations is closely linked 
ilization of fuel costs. Both are con- 
th the final cost of manufacture of every 
fanufacturers are selling ahead the same 
and must know what their raw material 
and what other manufacturing costs are, 
ir salesmen dare go into the market and 
product. When raw materials and coal 
icted at a definite figure for a period 
> manufacturer has at once acquired a 
more favorable than the manufacturer 
sles on his costs from month to month. 
+r view of fuel costs and manufacturing 
-be had from the consideration of uni- 
efficiency of coal. When we have made 
t for our coal it is usually based upon 
cular coal which has been tested and 
ye best adapted to the use in a particular 
is then our aim as well as our duty to 
al from that particular mine regularly. 
nly possible through a contract. ’ 
eman or engineer can supply uniform 
sssure and power except by using coal 
liform in quality and character. I have 
rious instances where better grades of 
not given results as satisfactory as an 
‘rade, simply because the fireman does 
how to get the efficiency out of a coal 
he is not accustomed. Naturally this has 
on the cost of coal per ton and the cost 
acture. Firemen are quite human the 
er and ‘like their old shoes the best.’ 
use of the same coal reduces waste and 
ney for every consumer. 
conclusions of the value of a sales con- 
consumer of coal may be set up against 
«ment in favor of promiscuous buying of 
deductions drawn accordingly by any 
"s own set of figures. They need no fur- 
ession of opinion on our part. 


Value to the Salesman. 


alesman, passing by the fact that he is a 
and representative of the company by 
is employed, is the first means of con- 
he service offered for sale by our organi- 
d the service requirements of the custom- 
prospective customers in his territory. 
nce seen in figures and in results of ex- 
the value that a Cosgrove contract pre- 
the consumer, the salesman’s first duty 
» to his customer is pounding these truths 
him. 

mers are very often slow to decide on 
ito the future. Having reached the con- 
lat the service offered by our contract is 
tant instrument of economy to the con- 
e can, with all that is right on his side, 
buying of coal on contract vigorously, 
‘and truthfully upon every consumer of 
is territory. We cannot conceive of any 
ay for a salesman to be of real service 
ends who buy coal. 

- successful salesman is a builder. The 
built up by him in his territory is the 
only stepping stone to the progress of 


e 
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Advantages of a Contract Business 


If a salesman 


higher places in the organization. 
is going to spend twelve months in the year sell- 
ing one car here and ten cars there he will wind 
up the year with a small tonnage figure staring 


him in the face. He will possibly be surprised to 
see the bigger tonnage figure of another salesman 
who apparently had not worked as hard as he had. 

‘When a contract is made, that much coal is 
sold for the balance of the year. Safe in the 
knowledge that his company will ‘deliver the 
goods’ he could go out after more business of 
similar character and add new consuming contract 
customers to his list. All the while, business 
which he definitely recognized as his is accumu- 
lating and his value to the company and to him- 
self is being rapidly established. 

“Tn the coal business it is impossible for a sales- 
man to build for himself a business worth while 
or build for himself the high esteem of his com- 
pany without contract business. The contract 
sale is the material on which real business is built. 


Pitfalls of the Open Market. 


The principal thorn in the side of the coal sales- 
man is competition. He is always hearing of high 
prices and lower prices, in fact all kinds of prices 
on any kind of coal. It is very true that this com- 
petition is constantly confusing the mind of the 
buyer and causing endless trouble in making spot 
sales. Meeting this competition from day to day 
on small orders is very often most discouraging 
to the salesman and is very often unfair. Leaving 
prospective customers continually in a competitive 
market, which is less organized in the coal busi- 
ness than in any other, provides the soil from 
which unscrupulous purchasing agents secure 
their material for unfair defense tactics. I refer 
to instances like this: 

“One of our salesmen the other day called upon 
a consumer and quoted $4.00. The purchasing 
agent, not being in the market and wishing to 
discourage the salesman as to price stretched his 
imagination and stated that he had just bought 
six cars of coal just like ours at $3.85. As a mat- 
ter of fact the salesman knew that the coal re- 
ferred to was our own coal which had been sold 
to a broker at $4.00, and we know the coal brok- 
ers are not in business for their health. 

“The proportion of contract business obtained 
by a salesman establishes his net worth to the 
company by which he is employed. 

“Tf we preferred to sell our coal to brokers in- 
stead of consumers we could sell every pound 
that we produce to brokers without salesmen. 
However, we prefer to spend more money on 
preparation that will be valuable to the consumer 
and take as a profit the difference between the 
total cost and the price that a broker would charge 
and make that our contract price direct to the 
consumer, The contract provides regular opera- 
tion for the company mines and consequently a 
definite assurance of a reasonable profit. Selling 
coal up and down on the market one car at a 
time may be profitable this year and occasionally 
other years, but over five years it is the contract 
business that counts. 

“The three important things in the contract to 
the producers are the stabilization of costs, the 
assurance of profit, and the making possible the 
expansion of operations. With a sufficient volume 
of contract business on hand and properly ad- 
justed to production costs, a fair margin of profit, 
including return on capital investment and the 
natural profit due to successful management, the 
organization has just reached the point where it 
is safe to acquire new properties for development 
and increase production at existing properties. It 
is not safe to invest huge sums in new coal prop- 
erties until stabilized contract sales have reached 
the point of safety and assurance.” 
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NOT BUYING SUBSTITUTES 





Government Figures Show Domestic Consum- 
ers Balk at Bituminous. 


The U. S. Geological Survey has issued a special 
report on the domestic coal situation, as shown by 
the Government report of consumers’ stocks of Octo- 
ber Ast. Emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
retailers in the East making arrangements to supply 
their trade with substitutes for anthracite when the 
need arises, as it undoubtedly will in many places 
before the winter is over. 

Figures collected by the Government investigators 
show that during the early part of the fall season 
the public was backward about accepting the advice 
of dealers and fuel administrators to take in some 
bituminous as a domestic fuel, pending the time when 
anthracite could be freely supplied. 

“A group of 125 dealers in New England,” says 
the report, ‘delivered 139,000 more tons of bitumi- 
nous coal in September this year than last, but de- 
livered 210,000 less tons of anthracite. As a result 
their total delivcries of all coal were 71,000 tons 
less this September than last, a decrease of 17 per 
cent. 

“What was true in New England was true of 
New York, New Jersey, and the lake dock States: 
deliveries of bituminous increased, but not enough 
to make up for the decrease in anthracite. In other 
words, after a five months’ strike, retailers were 
delivering to their customers less coal rather than 
more than usual. 

“The total quantity of all coal, hard and soft, 
delivered in September, 1922, showed a decrease in 
every State of the anthracite zone with one exception 
—Rhode Island. 


Task of the Retailer. 


“Responsibility for substitution. The foregoing 
statistics show that the retailers of the anthracite 
zone—as of October 1st—had inherited a serious re- 
sponsibility. Direction by federal boards and bureaus 
could do little to lighten the retailers’ task. So 
delicate a thing as readjustment of the consuming 
habits of millions of householders could be accom- 
plished only by local adjustments made by local 
dealers. 

“Tt is a task to capitalize all the skill and restraint 
of the American retail coal merchant. It is up to 
him individually to diagnose his local market, advise 
his customers, forecast the demand for substitutes, 
and start them moving through his yard before con- 
gestion occurs, 

“Tt is clear that some districts, New England for 
example, and Rhode Island in particular, had shown 
much more enterprise than others during the period 
covered by the stock report. The extent to which 
other communities have since followed this lead will 
largely determine the adequacy of their household 
supply in the winter. 

“Mild weather. The task of the retailer has been 
lightened by the unusually mild autumn. The average 
temperature in November has been decidedly above 
normal in the anthracite zone, just as November, 
1918 was above normal, and November, 1919, below. 
If the weather man has not boosted the coal man’s 
profits this time, he has at least spared him some 
undeserved criticism.” ‘ 


Operators Disagree Among Themselves. 


Farrmont, W. Va. Nov. 23.—Northern West 
Virginia operators, back from Chicago, where they 
attended the joint conference of operators and 
miners to work out the basis of future wage negotia- 
tions and prevent future coal strikes, admit that 
practically nothing was accomplished there. 

The disagreement rests largely among operators 
themselves, who failed to be a unit on any proposition 
submitted, while the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America were in favor of embrac- 
ing several propositions presented by certain operators, 
In fact, the miners acted as a unit on everything 
submitted. 

The trouble with waiting for dead men’s shoes is 
that they seldom fit. 
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CLIMATE NOT CHANGING 


Record of 100 Years Shows “Old Fashioned” 
Winter Is a Myth. 


The fallacy that the winters nowadays are not 
as cold as they used to be is exploded by a writer 
in the Dearborn Independent who has examined 
the records for a hundred years back. While the 
U. S. Weather Bureau has been in existence only 
a little over 50 years, the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in Philadelphia has a set of records relating to 
climatic conditions in the 50-year period 1820 
to 1870. 

While of course the winters in more northerly 
sections are colder than in Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity, the variations above and below normal are 
about the same in one part of the country as in 
another, so that conclusions drawn from the data 
upon which the study is based are of general ap- 
plication. 

Assuming that the winter season embraces the 
months of December, January, February and 
March, the winter mean temperature for the 50 
years of the Pennsylvania Hospital records was 
35.2 degrees, and for the next 50 years of Weather 
Bureau records it was 35.7 degrees. This seeming 
difference of one-half degree may readily be at- 
tributed to the difference in exposure or in the 
character of the instruments. 

If we accept it as being exactly as indicated, and 
conclude thereby that the climate has moderated 
to that extent, then we must admit that such a 
slow change would not be perceptible for a period 
encompassed by the ordinary memory. 

A satisfactory method of observing the progress 
of temperature conditions is to compare the means 
by decades. This largely eliminates the accidents 
of short-time periods. 


A Comparison of Decades. 


On that basis the winter means at Philadelphia 
during the last century run in the following de- 


grees: | 35:5, 34.6, 35,1) °35.6,83n0lseod Ormo uO 5.6, 
35.7, 37.0; and exhibit a rather remarkable uni- 
formity. 


The higher mean for the last decade was due to 
the accident of two mild winters within the 10-year 
period, that of 1912-13 with a mean of 41.1 de- 
grees, and that of 1920-21 with a mean of 41.5 
degrees, the latter being the warmest winter on 
record. This occurrence may be partly responsi- 
ble for the prevailing belief that our climate is 
moderating, although the idea was as predominant 
10 years ago as it is today. 


What the Average Winter Is Like. 


The average winter in Philadelphia has about 
26 inches of snow, which is generally the total of 
some eight or ten storms. The snow usually 
melts off within a few days, so the ground is snow- 
covered about 26 days, or one-fourth of the time. 

The temperature falls to freezing or below on 
about 73 days, but remains below freezing on only 
about 16 days, and those not in consecutive order. 
Zero temperatures are recorded on the average of 
one year in four. 

This doesn’t sound much like the popular idea 
of an old-fashioned winter, and yet it is the aver- 
age condition for a century. Averages are mid- 
way between extremes, so while this understates 
the conditions for the occasional severe winters, 
on the other hand it overdraws the severity of the 
conditions for the occasional mild winters. Ex- 
tremes of either type are the exception, and the 
vast majority of our winters are just the plain 
ordinary kind. 


Three “Hard” Winters in 100 Years. 


When looking over the records for the last cen- 
tury, three winters stand out prominently as rep- 
resentatives of the severe type. The first in 1855- 
56, the second in 1874-75, and the third in 1917-18. 
These closely approximate the idea of an old- 
fashioned winter, but few persons will remember 
the first one. 

The longest period in which no zero tempera- 
tures were recorded was 11 years, from 1841 to 
1851 inclusive. The next longest was seven years, 
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from 1905 to 1911 inclusive. The greatest number 
of consecutive days with constant freezing was 13, 
from January 10 to 22, 1893. ~ 

The heaviest winter snowfall was 42.9 inches in 
1904-05, and the greatest 24-hour snowfall was 22.4 
inches on December 25-26, 1909. The worst win- 
ter storm on record was the blizzard of March 12, 
1888. 

In the final analysis it may be said that thane is 
little to encourage the belief that our winters are 
moderating. The writer concludes that this mis- 
taken idea is largely due to better living condi- 
tions that have robbed winter of its sting. 

Our memories, he says, are impressed chiefly 
by unusual events. We remember the severe 
storms and the unusual periods of heat and cold, 
while moderate and seasonable conditions are soon 
forgotten. 

We remember the times when, as a boy, we got 
out after a heavy storm and wallowed in the snow- 
drifts, or tunneled under them, but we do not re- 
member the conditions during the remainder of 
the winter. We can sum up the events that our 
memories retain and conclude that “it is a long 
time since we had a real old-fashioned winter.” 


Coal Development in Eastern Kentucky. 


The coals of eastern Kentucky, when mixed with 
the proper proportion of low-volatile coal, are 
peculiarly suited to the manufacture of by-product 
coke, states the Bureau of Mines, in Technical 
Paper 308, just issued. An investigation made by 
the engineers of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration showed that, in 1917, 87 per cent of the 
northeast Kentucky production, 52 per cent of the 
Hazard production, and 44 per cent of the produc- 
tion of southeast Kentucky was suitable for mak- 
ing such coke. 

Largely as a result of the expansion of the by- 
product coke industry, the production of coal in 
eastern Kentucky has grown by leaps and bounds. 
In fact, the field has developed more rapidly than 
any other major field. The average output for 
1916-1920 was more than 13 times as great as the 
average for 1890-1900, whereas the growth in bitu- 
minuous output as a whole during the same period 
was less than fourfold. 

One consequence of this extraordinary growth 
has been a development of mine capacity far in 
excess of the ability of the railroads to transport, 
so that eastern Kentucky is the scene of chronic 
transportation difficulties whenever the demand 
for coal is active. 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 

DD. L eco Wika $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters 7.75 810 815 815 6.15 
Lehigh & W. B... 7.75 8.00 8.00 8.00 6.15 
Reading esa 790° 8.10) (8:20) 8:20) % 6.20 
Lehigh G. & Nie. 8:10 98:35 35 os omenareD 
Lehigh , Valley... 4.90) 810) 98:15 09S.) See Onl 
Del. & Hudsons Ooo Sal Sere, bo) aaa 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, 
$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.75. 
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by Representatives of Sales 


We met our friend Joggins th 
he had a grievance, as sometime: 
even the best natured old gentlem 
he made, as he displayed a curt no rt 
a claim, is one that may well receive | 
of company managers. 

He said that some concerns spen 
dollars over and above ordinary sa 
to secure the best type of salesme 
in all ways to make their sales dep 
tive and, in fact, business-comp: 
other hand, they select as audito 
nothing but bookkeeping experienc 
related, it would appear, to Grouche 

These chesty, testy individuals, C 
tact with similar officials associated 
companies, develop a disagreeable 
writing, so that when the least qu 
to the status of an account and ac 
spondence falls into their hands, th 
something like ten to one that six 
on the part of the sales force wi 
balanced. 

He raises the point that while 
necessary to have an auditor to 
counts, such folks, inexperienced | 
yond the pages of their ledgers, andl 
but kid bookkeepers, should not be 
the signing of correspondence, I 
pany correspondence should have 
of an executive officer, he declares. 
case of companies of very considera 
cerns in which the staff of a sing 
exceeds the whole force or an o 
house, should the handling of ma l 
be entrusted to subordinates, for 
correspondent has vast possibili 
making. 

He pointed out, too, that while very | 
are sent out that do not sound right, 
something to be said with reg 
who do not write in any form, cool 
officials of trade organizations ar 
provided with a working staff that : nq 
most direct and businesslike natu 
tracked or ignored altogether. — 
tary” suggests in its very form 
writer” and from secretaries, at le 
be sure of obtaining a reply. “Ain’ 





The matter of forcing the Vi 
to pro rate west with the Chesap 
Railway was argued a few days 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
representing 60 per cent of the Virg 
are opposed to this movement a 
intervening suit. The I. C. C 
tion as to its decision, and it is t 
that fully six months will elapse 
given. ry 


Courage is essential to business succes: 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. ae 


————F oreign——_—_, 


Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
Septembery 30), nee 21,280 17,900 
October 27s deere 7,011 13,038 
OctoberMias essere 13,008 10,339 
October? 21-3 ee 1,810 13,534 
October:28ieac. cee 14,515 16,710. 
November? 4°) aneeeee 10,379 19,706 
Novembersl i). a. sees 4,586 14,962 





Tidewater Bituminous Shipments in October. 


Destination New York Philadelphia 
New England........ 120,000 45,000 
Exports>) i. tee eee 22,000 
Bunkers? ...2 ine 169,000 21,000 
Insideicapes.ckiesse ene eee 143,000 
Other tonnage....... 379:000" Meena oe 
Total =the eee 668,000 © 231,000 


———New England Other | 
itis: 20 Bunker = Coastwise 
162,649 2,028 80,130 
158,039 3,535 71,921 
137,955 1,865 97,913 
148,262 2,746 95,172, 
168,801 3,241 72,805 
149,466 2,484 51,826 
111,671 2,537 68,967 
Baltimore Hampton Roads Charleston — 
45,000 654,000 4,000 
8,000 ' 57,000 8,000 
15,000 119,000 1,000 
111,000 90,000 2 
7,000 228,000 , 4,000 
186,000 1,128,000 - 17,000 


>... 25, 1922 
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m= NAVY CONTRACTS LET 





) Tron Trade Producis Co. Secures 22,250 Tons 


_ quirements. 


f 


of Government Business. 


Contracts for suppiying 22,250 tons of bituminous 
coal to the Navy Department have been awarded to 
the Iron Trade Products Co., of Pittsburgh, one of 
the eleven concerns recently submitting bids. 

This represents only a small part of the tonnage 
asked for, and it is stated another lot of bids will 
shortly be solicited covering the balance of the re- 
Navy officials look for an easier market 
after the lakes close and expect to have coal offerea 
to them at a lower range of prices than those quoted 
jn the bids of November 14th. 


_ The contracts placed with the Iron Trade Products 
Co., cover deliveries to the first of the coming year 
only, and are as follows: 


_ Fer delivery at Hingham, Mass., 


250 tons at $8.26 
per ton; New York Navy Yard, in barges at New 
Jersey loading ports, 4,000 tons at $6.49; Navy Supply 
Depot, South Brooklyn, N. Y., at the chutes, 2,600 tons 
at $6.49 per ton; Iona Island, N. Y., naval ammunition 


depot, 300 tons at $6.93 per ton; Lake Denmark Naval 


Ammunition Depot, N. J., 400 tons at $7.81 per ton; 
Washington Navy Yard, 4,500 tons at $6.44 per ton; 
Bellevue (D. C.) Naval Magazine, 300 tons at $6.44 
per ton; Alexandria (Va.) Naval Torpedo Station, 
350 tons at $6.44 per ton; Annapolis Naval Academy 
10,000 tons at $6.93 for ‘rail delivery and $7.08 per 
‘ton for barge delivery. 


"SAMPLING DELIVERED COAL 


Procedure Adopted by Bureau of Mines for 
= Systematic Testing. 


_In sampling delivered coal the U. S. Bureau of 
nes follows a definite procedure. A sample 
Petting not less than 1,000 pounds is systemat- 
ically collected by taking equal increments at 
regular intervals throughout the delivery, while 
coal i is being loaded or unloaded, and crushing and 
reducing this sample by successive stages to lab- 
oratory size. 

In using analyses of samples of delivered coal, 
thi reader must recognize that the coal is not 
always of uniform size, and that the impurities are 
no} uniformly distributed throughout the mass. 
Some variation in the results obtained are con- 
sequently to be expected; if the same mass of coal 
were sampled a number of times the analyses 
would not agree absolutely except by chance. It 
is only when a considerable number of such 
analyses are available representing a considerable 
tonnage mined over a period of that time that the 
average value and range of variation of a particu- 
lar coal become known with assurance. 

With reasonable tolerances, however, for these 
variations, delivered coal can be sampled accu- 
‘ately enough for all practical purposes. Deliv- 
cries from any one mine may vary in quality 
rom time to time because of changes in mining 
or ‘Preparing the coal, and an analysis of deliveries 
‘or any one date should not be considered as 
jstablishing a permanent standard, for the output 

-be greatly improved by new methods of 
nining and preparation, or it may deteriorate 
hrough the carelessness of the miner and the 
)perator. 

The method of collecting mine samples of coal 
vy the Bureau of Mines involves selecting a rep- 
esentative face of the bed to be sampled; clean- 
ng the face; making a cut across it from roof to 
oor, and rejecting or including impurities in this 
ut according to a definite plan as they are in- 
luded or excluded in mining operations; reducing 
his gross sample, by crushing and quartering, to 
bout. three pounds; and immediately sealing the 
Jhree-pound sample in an airtight container for 
hipment to the laboratory. 


The fall meeting of the West Virginia Coal 
lining Institute will take place in Huntington on 
Yecember 5th and 6th. Several speakers of note 
ill address the gathering, including J. G. Brad- 
*y, president of the Elk River Coal & Lumber 
.. Dundon, W. Va. 
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NEW ASSOCIATION MEETS 





Connellsville Operators Told Fuel Distribu- 
tor’s Force Will Soon Disband. 


PitrsBuRGH, Nov. 23.—The emergency for which 
the Federal fuel distributing organization was created 
having practically disappeared it will cease to exist 
shortly, probably by December lst. This was the 
word given to operators of the Fayette-Greene dis- 
trict at Uniontown by Lieutenant Joseph E. Arnold, 
regional representative of C. E. Spens, Federal Fuel 
Distributor. 

The Fayette-Greene Operators’ Association called 
a meeting to perfect their organization and at the 
same time hear an address by Lieutenant Arnold. 

Reports requested by the Federal Fuel Distribu- 
tor are to be discontinued after November 30th, it 
was said at the meeting, Lieutenant Arnold praised 
the co-operation of the operators generally in the 
work of the fuel distributor. 

Inadequate car supply on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad was discussed and a committee composed 
of E. D. Brown, J. B. Easter and W. J. Ruble was 
appointed to meet with the secretary of the associa- 
tion and prepare for the submission of the matter 
to the B. & O. officials, 

A. Q. Davis discussed the work of the coal assso- 
ciations and of the work of the Monongahela Coal 
Association, with headquarters at Morgantown, 
pointing out the advantages of an association to the 
operators of the Connellsville region. 

At a brief business session the constitution and 
by-laws were approved and several new membership 
applications were presented. The association has 
opened offices at 6 East Main St., Uniontown, and 
is now functioning in an ficients manner. The 
association will be enlarged and interesting reports 
are expected at the next monthly meeting to be held 
the second Thursday in December. | 

C. E. Lenhart, James R. Cray and R. M. Marshall! 
were appointed a committee on nominations of direc- 
tors to report at the next meeting. George Whyel, 
president of the association, presided. W. W. 
Parshall is vice-president, and E. D. Brown, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





Many Accidents Due to Carelessness. 


PittspurcH, Nov. 23.—Lack of care on the part of 
the miners is largely responsible for accidents under- 
ground, Dr. R. R. Sayers, chief surgeon of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, told a number of industrial 
physicians and surgeons here in the Chamber of 
Commerce, where they had gathered for the 16th 
conference under the direction of the Pennsylvania 
department of labor and industry. 

More than half of the accidental deaths in the 
United States mining industry are due to falling 
rocks or coal, he said. 

“Nine hundred and nineteen accidental deaths out 
of a total of 1,856 for 1921 can be blamed to a great 
extent on the lack of care exhibited by the miners 
in their work underground,” said Dr. Sayers. “The 
miner must protect himself. Sometimes even when 
the foreman or shift boss has warned him that he 
must bar down properly the loose rock before starting 
into work, the orders are neglected and accidents 
are the result. 

“The care of the miner has many phases, however, 
and each one must be emphasized in order to obtain 
the best general results. The two basic objects are 
the prevention of accidents and the elimination or 
minimization of disease. 

“The prevention of fatal accidents by a system of 
education in first-aid has already proved itself. Re- 
ports of a 50 per cent decrease in deaths show that 
first aid, taught to every miner, is worth while. The 
simple movements, such as the use of the bandage, 
compress. tourniquet, and method of resuscitation, 
prepare the miner to assist immediately the man who 
is hurt. An important item in this education is the 
speedy transportation of the victim to a physician. 
Miners now know how to apply the first aid and 
get an injured man to a doctor’s office with all speed.” 


If you don’t think co-operation is necessary watch 
what happens to an automobile if one wheel comes off. 


A RETAILER’S JOTTINGS 


People do not take kindly to substitutes. Just 
why Western housewives get along so well with 
soft coal and those in the East make such a fuss 
over burning it seems strange, unless one remem- 
bers that anthracite in 1828-29 had the same fight 
over wood. 


In shoe stores and dry goods emporiums all the 
“stickers” in the lines are called P. M.’s—past 
meridians. And when sold they put an extra per- 
centage alongside of the usual weekly stipends of 
the salesman. Coke, cannel coal and low volatile 
would all come in this category, for when they 
are offered by the coal man the customers raise 
their hands in holy horror. 


. In fact, many yards have put their substitutes 
in the background until zero weather, when they 
may be more acceptable because of anthracite 
scarcity. The blow will fall some time between 
now and spring, no doubt. While the wind has 
been tempered to the shorn lamb so far, this con- 
dition will not last indefinitely. 


In several instances that have been brought to our 
attention recently we have been glad to note that 
the fuel administrators have in every case refused 
to act as a cat’s paw to pull out the chestnuts from 
some local fire, or fight, in which the retail coal 
man on the one side and some malcontent on the 
other have locked horns, 


Some very assertive politicians have sought to pay 
off old scores by butting in where they were not 
wanted by the fuel authorities. 


Some of the old criticisms about quality have 
lately arisen since the mild fall has enabled coal 
men to take on a few customers, other than their 
own. As long as it was hard to get coal except of 
one’s regular dealer, nothing was said about that 
“awful last load,” but with warm weather the very 
air sees saturated with complaints. 

In cities where there is a good local exchange 
it is well to call up the competitor and ask about 
the customer who has found so much fault. In all 
events, it is a wise move to make the order cash, 
or at least C= OF D. Better yet (Con No G7— 
Cash or No Coal; instructions to drivers to get the 
money first. 

Of course, it is early yet to measure up the yards’ 
coal bins, but it may be that more hard coal will be 
turned eastwards after the close of navigation, and 
then the space occupied at present by substitutes will 
be in demand. Just what dealers will do then with 
fuels for which there is never very ready sale is a 
problem they will have to face. Some relief can be 
obtained from competitors who may be expecting 
supplies and run out for a day or two. 

Any coal is better than no coal in the eyes of the 
fuel administrators, as it relieves them from the 
publics demand, “Something to keep us from 
freezing,” 


Retail Conditions at Paterson. 


A letter from a retail firm at Paterson, N. J., says: 

Paterson is no different from other eastern com- 
munities in that she suffers from an extreme short- 
age of hard coal. The quantity received since the 
return of the miners has been exceedingly limited, 
and though it has been spread out as thin as possible 
there are still many hundreds of consumers who have 
not been reached. The mild weather and the fact 
that lake shipments will be discontinued after the 
present week are the only bright features in a bad 
situation, 

Notwithstanding the extreme anthracite shortage, 
very little coke has been sold here and practically 
no other substitute, people being unwilling to experi- 
ment with bituminous coal as they feel that the flue 
construction in the city houses hereabouts will not 
admit of the use of this fuel. : 

Prices generally are on the level of last spring. 

The trade is anxiously awaiting larger shipments 
which are promised after the first of the coming 
month. 


The Middle Creek Coal Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 





George A. Blackford, secretary of the Tri-State 
Strippers’ Association, of Wheeling, was a Pittsburgh 
visitor this week. 

T. W. Guthrie, president of the Hillman C. & C. 
Co., was in Washington to attend the conference of 
the bituminous operators’ special committee on 
Wednesday. 

Alexander, ll-year-old son of Alexander Ronay, 
of Fayette City, was kidnaped Tuesday. Mr. Ronay 
is president of the Savaria Coal Co., with operations 
at Mt. Clair, W. Va. 

J. H. Sanford, of the Carnegie Coal Co., and John 
A. Donaldson, vice-president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., have returned from Chicago where they attended 
the meeting with the miners. 


D. R. Danner, auditor of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, was married on Wednesday. R. 
W. Gardiner, commissioner, and the entire office force 
wished him good luck before the ceremony. 


Joseph T. Wilson, formerly of Uniontown, trading 
under the name of J. T. Wilson Co., coal dealers, 
died at Huntington, Ind., of paralysis, according to 
word received by C. R. Wilson of Pittsburgh. 

A mine fire which broke out in the Bitner opera- 
tion of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. was brought under 
control after it had raged for a day. There was no 
one in the mine at the time. The mine ordinarily 
employs 125 men, but was shut down recently. 


Lewis Hancock, lieutenant commander of the 
United States Navy, representative of C. E. Spens, 
Federal Fuel Distributor, with offices at 707 House 
Building, is anticipating a recall order in view of the 
conclusion of the fuel distribution activities in the 
near future. 

Three tons of soft coal brought $100 at an auction 
sale at the weekly luncheon of the Lions’ Club in the 
Fort Cumberland Hotel, Cumberland, Md. While the 
money went to the Red Cross, the very action is con- 
sidered from an unfavorable viewpoint by operators 
as it only tends to exaggerate the condition of coal 
prices. 

The steamer Rover of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is 
on the marine ways at Elizabeth, being rebuilt. The 
steamers Tom Dosworth, Boaz and Raymond Horner 
and the packet Golden are tied up near the boatyards. 
The first three steamers were formerly the pride of 
the coal towing fleet between Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans. 

Robert Soisson, 48 years old, chief auditor for the 
W. A. Stone and subsidiary coal companies, died at 
the Uniontown hospital following an operation for 
appenditicis. Mr. Soisson held a responsible position 
with the Stone Coal Co. and was held in high esteem 
by his business associates. He is survived by his 
mother, his widow, one daughter and two. sons; two 
sisters and five brothers. 


The Whyel Coke Co., Uniontown, has purchased 
the holdings of the Flat Run Gas Coal Co. 
in West Virginia, which consists of approximately 
1,500 acres of Pittsburgh seam coal located in the 
Mannington field. Marion county, along the main 
line of the B. & O. RR. from Fairmont to Wheeling. 
While the consideration was not made public, it is 
understood to have been about $700,000. 

A new coal road which will bring about develop- 
ment of thousands of acres of coal land in Jefferson 
county, Ohio, will be built by the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh division of the Pennsylvania RR. Permission 
to lay the tracts over property near Steubenville has 
been secured and seven miles of right of way ob- 
tained as far as Kilgore. Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Steubenville interests own the coal lands. 

At all but three of its plants in Westmoreland 
county, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. has been forced 
to the exp<dient of treating mine water to obtain a 
water supply for its boilers and ovens. Whitney, 
Hostetter and Standard are among the largest plants 
which have installed water-treating systems. In 
Fayette county the method is in use at plants remote 
from large sources of water supply. Lime is used. 

Vaughn J. Jolliff, resident manager of the Detroit 
office of the Bertha Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh over 
the week-end and went home a very disappointed 
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man after watching his alma mater, Washington and 
Jefferson College, take a terrible lacing at the hands 
of the Pitt football team, much to the delight of 
Dr. S. B. Pearce and J. Lloyd Grimm, who are Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh alumni and executives of the 
Bertha Coal Co. interests. 


Captain C. F. Ingold, vice-president and general 
manager of sales for the Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
has just returned from an extensive business trip 
which included New York and Buffalo as well as 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. While in New York 
he called upon G. N. Reed, resident manager of the 
Bertha company. Captain Ingold is very optimistic 
concerning future business conditions and says there 
will be plenty of demand for all the good coal mined. 





ADMINISTRATOR REMOVED 


District Official Deposed for Ordering Seiz- 


ure of Coal in Transit. 


Samuel J. Koerbel, of Binghamton, Fuel Adminis- 
trator for Sixth Judicial District, New York State, 
was removed from office last Wednesday by State Fuel 
Administrator Woodin for ordering several of the 
county administrators in his district to seize anthra- 
cite from passing trains and distribute it locally. 

It is said that Mr. Koerbel directed the adminis- 
trators of Chemung, Tompkins, Cortland, Madison 
and Tioga Counties to seize hard coal bound for 
the Great Lakes or Canada whenever they had the 
opportunity. When Mr. Woodin learned of this 
action he called up Mr. Koerbel on the long distance 
telephone and demanded his resignation. Later in 
the day he sent the following telegram: 


“Confirming telephonic conversation of this morn- 
ing, your resignation as Fuel Administrator for the 
Sixth Judicial District is hereby accepted. This 
acceptance cancels all authority vested in you by 
this administration.” 


To this message Mr. Koerbel replied: “I have not 
resigned. Will continue to act until removed by 
the Governor.” 


A second telegram from Mr. Woodin to Mr. 
Koerbel said: “You are hereby removed from office 
as District Fuel Administrator.” 


Evidently none of the county officials acted upon 
the suggestion to seize coal in transit. Mr. Koerbel 
was moved to give this advice, it would appear, by 
the reports reaching him of various towns in his 
district being without coal. Every administrator in 
New York and other States where there is a similar 
organization is being swamped with these stories. 
If they all lost their heads and began raiding the 
railroad yards, thus making a systematic and im- 
partial distribution impossible, what a grand mix-up 
would result! 


Fortunately, most of the administrators seem to be 
sensible men, whe believe in upholding law and 
order. They are doing what they can to get anthra- 
cite for their districts, in the meantime urging people 
to buy bituminous when hard coal is not available. 
Their advice is not being generally accepted, how- 
ever, and that increases the danger of raids on coal 
trades becoming more numerous later in the season. 


Boston Bids Asked for. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department 
of Mental Diseases and the Department of Public 
Health are asking bids on approximately 6,000 tons 
of bituminous, bids to be received at the State House, 
Room 109E, Boston, by 2 p. m. November 27th. 
Specifications are as follows: volatile matter, 18.50 
per cent; fixed carbon, 74.50; ash, 7.00; sulphur, 
separately determined, 0.75 per cent, and b. t. wu. 
14,600, all on a dry coal basis, deliveries to be com- 
pleted by February 28, 1923. 


The amounts to be sent to the various institutions 
are as follows: Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 40 
tons; Boston State Hospital, 850 tons; Worcester 
State Hospital, Bloomingdale, delivered on hospital 
grounds, 1,850 tons; Worcester State Hospital, de- 
livered on hospital grounds, 650 tons; Danvers State 
Hospital, 1,450 tons; Gardner State Colony, 400 cars, 
and Northampton State Hospital, 500 cars. 
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ANOTHER MINE DISASTER 





Loss of 84 Lives in Alabama Follows 0. 
After Pennsylvania Explosion. 


Apparently the dry weather this fall has created 
dangerous conditions at coal mines, for the second 


_ disaster in a little over two weeks occurred last 


Wednesday at Dolomite, Ala., in the Birmingham 
district. An explosion of dust in the Woodward 
Tron Co.’s No. 3 mine killed 84 men and injured 
about 60 others. } 

It will be recalled that 77 men lost their lives on 
November 6th in a gas explosion in the Reilly No. 1 
mine at Spangler, Pa. 

The phenomenon of two or more mining disasters 
occurring within a short time of each other has been 
observed in earlier years. It is believed that climatic 
conditions play a part by rendering mines throughout 
the country, or over a considerable area, more sus- 
ceptible to explosions than they usually are. 

In a season of drought, such as has been experi- 
enced for weeks past, mines dry out and the danger 
of dust explosions is increased. It is also said that 
when atmospheric pressure is light, gas exudes from 
coal seams faster than usual and dangerous accumu- 
lations are apt to occur unless the mines are watched 
very carefully. 

Something of this kind seems to have occurred 
at the Spangler mine, for not only is that located in 
a low volatile field, where gas explosions are com- 
paratively rare, but that particular operation was 
supposed to be even less gaseous than some of the 
surrounding mines. This makes it seem probable 
that some abnormal condition was present which 

mine more dangerous under ordinary 
circumstances. oe 
Management Blamed for Spangler Explosion. _ 

At the same time a coroner’s jury, in a verdict 
returned on Wednesday, held the mine management 
responsible for the Spangler disaster. 

The explosion, the jury held, “occurred from the 
use of open. lights after the mine management had 
knowledge of the accumulation of explosive gas i 
the mine, and by not employing sufficient number of 
fire bosses to make the proper inspections, and by 
failing to provide proper means for conducting suff- 
cient ventilation to the working faces in the mine.” 

In conclusion the verdict said: ‘ + 

“We further find the mine management responsible 
for the aforesaid explosion.” 

The investigation commission appointed by Chief 
Seward E. Button of the State Department of Mines, 
recommended that the Reilly mine be worked ex- 
clusively with the most approved locked safety 
lamps. It also recommended that permissible 
powder be used for blasting, all shot holes to be 
tamped the full length of the hole with incombustible 
material, and all shots to be fired with electric 
detonators by shot firers, coal cutting machines to 
be of the approved closed type; also that a sufficient 
number of fire bosses be employed to thoroughly 
examine the mine before each shift. j 

Modern Economics. -y 

North Dakota’s state-owned flour mill, which has 
been under construction for two years and a half, rep- 
resents an investment of $2,500,000, with an annual 
overhead in bond interest alone of $125,000. A po- 
litical mill manager, political flour salesman, political 
wheat and coal buyers who take care of political 
friends may succeed in producing flour at a cost which 
will please consumers, from wheat bought at a price 
which will please the farmers—The Modern Miller, 


Lloyd E. Whitney, well known in the coal trade 
from his long time association with the North Westerr 
Fuel Co., St. Paul, died last weex, aged 47. He 
leaves a widow and three children. Mr. Whitney hac 
been a resident of St. Paul for more than 20 years 
and for 19 years had been associated with the North 
Western Fuel Co. For some years he was assistaq 
to the vice-president, holding that position at tl 
time of his death. : 


The Reeves ‘Coal Co., Minneapolis, has moved it: 


general offices from the first floor of the -Lumbe 
Exchange, to rooms 1019-1020. " 
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Mine Workers Would Halt Coal Development 





aion Officials Tell Fact Finding Commission that Opening of New Bituminous 


4 


Jnited Mine Workers have sent a second com- 
fion to the Federal Fact Finding Commission, 
forth their views on the limitation of soft coal 
by the closing of so-called inefficient mines 
‘standardization of living costs among workers. 
, belief of the mine workers the Government 
| it difficult to close mines by summary action, 
‘contend that if the proper kind of competition 
operators could be established and maintained 
blem largely would be solved. 

petition would itself eliminate the high cost 
the union officials assert, “because they would 
de to compete in price for their product with 
tines in which the cost of producing coal is 
We believe this idea, properly applied and 
arried out, would not only reduce the number 
s and the number of miners in this country, 
rould also give the American public assurance 
yer coal, because the coal would be produced 
+ mines whose output is produced at a low cost 


ddition to keeping down the price of coal to 
sumer, because it comes from low-cost mines, 
mpetition would close many high-cost mines 
is conserve their resources for the future. 
eve conservation of our coal resources is one 
F most important propositions to which the 


in people should give their attention.” 
‘ouldn’t Close Mines Now in Existence. 


aine workers expressed the belief that it would 
astitutional for the Government to attempt to 
2 coal mines from operation by any sort of 
i process. Improved transportation facilities 
ggested as one of the practical means of en- 
ig competition. Railroads should be equipped 
ficient coal cars and locomotives to move coal 
¢ mine to the consumer readily, and equitable 
rates should be provided. 

lo believe, however,” the communication adds, 
: recommend to this commission that some 
method should be found to prevent the 
of any new mines in the United States, at 
* a considerable period of time. There are 
y mines in this country now. If the mines 
operation or that are ready for operation 
n to their capacity, they would produce at 
‘per cent more coal than is needed to meet 
nds of domestic and export trade. 


‘lame Railroads for Over-Development. 

+ is mo need for any more new mines. Be- 
set of men own a railroad is no good reason 
der such conditions as exist today in the in- 
-hey should be permitted to open up a lot of 
es merely to supply business and revenue to 
ilroad. This is what happens continually, 
‘counts for much of the dislocation and con- 
‘at exists in the coal business.” 

'; wp living costs the union contends that any 
_ Standardize the cost of living would be 
cause of the varying prices of commodities 
ent sections. They suggest that it is impor- 
the commission to ascertain the cost of living 
workers and that this could best be done 
mployment of women investigators, saying: 
hese investigators go directly to the miner 
wife and learn from them the actual facts 
*ir cost of living. They are the ones who 
* money and they are the ones who know 
costs them to live. We do not believe the 
on should rely too heavily upon any showing 
it be made by company stores as to the cost 
‘of mine workers,” 


eo of Labor Called Impracticable. 
‘dizing the amount of work a man should 
is held by the miners to be impracticable. 
sing organization and persons connected with 
dustry, the communication stressed absentee 
and says: 
















Mines Should Be Siopped Until Greater Capacity Is Needed. 


“We believe the cold-blooded commercialism in- 
volved in absentee ownership is such a serious evil 
in the coal industry that, if this commission uncovers 
it and tells the public just how the selling price of 
coal is affected by it, the commission will lay bare a 
factor that helps keep prices of coal to the consumer 
at a higher figure than would be the case under any 
other circumstances. The public wishes to know why 
it is required to pay outrageous prices for coal. We 
suggest that a study of absentee ownership will dis- 
close one of the causes of this gouge.” 


The workers offer any information that the com- 
mission may call for and ask that in return no associa- 
tion of coal operators be permitted to withhold any- 
thing from the commission. 

“It will be recalled,” they say, “that when on pre- 
vious occasions governmental agencies attempted to 
investigate certain phases of the coal business, cer- 
tain coal mining companies rushed off to a court and 
obtained injunctions preventing the Government from 
ascertaining the desired information. We do not know 
what these coal companies were so anxious to hide 
and keep from the Government and the public, but 
apparently they feared to have the light of publicity 
turned on their affairs. We suggest that this com- 
mission be constantly on the lookout for any similar 
move on the part of any coal operator in the present 
instance.” 





Boston Notes. 


George Wolkins, of Hanson & Parker, spent a 
few days this week in New York City on business. 

Swan Hartwell and John E. Mason of H. N. Hart- 
well & Son, Boston, left the last of this week for an 
extended visit to Florida. 


A charter was granted the past week at Hartford, 
Conn., to the Molstein Coal Co., Inc., of New Haven; 
incorporators, Abraham Molstein, Meyer Bailey and 
Mary Molstein. 


Stephen Mathewson of the Spring Coal Co. has 
just returned from a week spent in Philadelphia, 
where he looked into the matter of car supply in 
the interests of his firm. 


At Worcester, Mass., the emergency fuel commit- 
tee has announced a “fair price’ for bag coal, setting 
it at 27 cents a bag and obtaining the promise of 
grocers, who have been selling it at 30 cents, that 
they would abide by the finding. The new price went 
into effect Monday of this week. 

The coal carrying service of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Co. from Cape Breton ports to Boston, inter- 
rupted by the war, is resumed with the arrival in 
this port of the British steamer Kamouraska, which 
came in Monday with 7,200 tons of bituminous for 
the New Haven RR. The Kamouwraska and a num- 
ber of other big vessels will be kept busy this winter 
bringing in the large amount of coal contracted for. 

As the hearing at the South Station last week on 
the proposed increase in the discharging rates on coal 
at Mystic Wharf, held by the New England Freight 
Association, developed into a more or less indetermi- 
nate argument between Louis K. Thurlow of the 
firm of Crowell & Thurlow and Mr. Webb of Rogers 
& Webb, representing owners of schooners, and Mr. 
Moore of the Southern Transportation Co., repre- 
senting the barge interests, the committee adjourned 
without any action, announcing that it would make 
known its decision later. 


Wellington M. Bertolet, State Director of Anthra- 
cite of Pennsylvania, states that householders sooner 
or later will be obliged to use substitutes for anthra- 
cite because of the shortage resulting from the strike. 
He estimates that during the mild weather the 
country has saved approximately 200,000 tons of 
anthracite daily. 
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SEPTEMBER FUEL EXPORTS 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal, coke 
and briquettes, during the month of September, 1922, 
were: 

ANTHRACITE: Canada 87,420, Mexico 1,258, 
Other British West Indies 10, total 88,688 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Canada 1,110,794, British Hon- 
duras 160, Guatemala 1, Honduras 200, Panama 
19,163; Mexico 4,756, Jamaica 1,022, Trinidad and 
Tobago 4,071, Other British West Indies 20, Cuba 
31,709, Dominican Republic 1, Peru 3,110, total 
1,175,007 gross tons. 

COKE: Germany 550, Canada 29,029, Costa Rica 
5, Guatemala 7, Honduras 2, Mexico 4,782, Jamaica 
1,067, Dominican Republic 2, Venezuela. 28, total 
35,472 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES: Canada 518 gross tons. 

By Customs Districts. 

ANTHRACITE: Vermont 288, St. Lawrence 
29,148, Rochester 14,737, Buffalo 41,948, New York 
10, San Antonio 38, El Paso 63, San Diego 6, 
Arizona 1,151, Washington 1, Alaska 2, Dakota 907, 


Duluth-Superior 135, Michigan 254, total 88,688 
gross tons, 
BITUMINOUS: Vermont 444, St. Lawrence 


17,918, Rochester 43,586, Buffalo 233,036, New York 
687, Philadelphia 3,550, Virginia 48,836, South Caro- 
lina 4,151, Mobile 3,410, New Orleans 251, San 
Antonio 43, El Paso 2,295, San Diego 10, Arizona 
2,358, Washington 674, Dakota 749, Duluth-Superior 
660, Michigan 140,993, Ohio 671,356, total 1,175,007 
gross tons. 

COKE: Maine and New Hampshire 173, Vermont 
750, St. Lawrence 1,471, Rochester 23, Buffalo 
10,743, New York 106, Virginia 1,864, New Orleans 
584, El Paso 735, Arizona 3,951, Dakota 1,406, 
Michigan 13,593, Ohio 73, total 35,472 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES: San Diego 1, Dakota 
Duluth-Superior 491, total 519 gross tons. 

BUNKER: New York 107,727, Philadelphia 9,904, 
Maryland 5,291, Virginia 48,093, Florida 2,638, 
Mobile 4,198, New Orleans 29,081, Sabine 345, 
Galveston 190. 
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LAKE SEASON ENDS 


Tonnage from Fairmont District Shows Big 
Decline from Other Years. 


Fairmont, Nov. 23.—The northern West Virginia 
1922 lake shipping season covered a period of 13 
weeks, and probably during two weeks of that time 
the Monongah Division, B. & O., was embargoed. 
This year’s lake coal shipments, which were con- 
cluded on Monday of this week, aggregated 11,029 
cars, or 551,450 tons, on four divisions, which is 
probably the lowest lake coal movement on record 
in the Fairmont region for years. 

This year’s shipments were as follows: Off the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., 7,575 cars; M. & W., 
3,198 cars; Charleston Division, 159 cars; off the 
Connellsville Division, 97 cars. 

In 1920 the lake coal shipments were as follows: 
Off the Monongah Division, 8,445 cars; Connellsville 
Division, 139. cars; M. & W., 4,691 cars. 

The lake coal loading out of northern West Vir- 
ginia this season was 112,300 tons less than last 
year. 

The lake coal loading off the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., in recent seasons was as follows: 1918, 
16,625 cars; 1919, 14,187 cars; 1920, 15,880 cars; 
1921, 8.445 cars; 1922, 7,575 cars. 

It is quite apparent that the lake business is rapidly 
dwindled in the Fairmont region, and if the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. and Hutchinson Coal Co. did 
not have dock interests in the Northwest it would 
almost be nothing at all. The Pursglove and Paisley 
interests ship considerable lake coal off the M. & W. 
in the Morgantown section. 





The R. and S. mine near Mount Clare, W. Va., 
has been sold to the R. and S. Coal Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va. The mine was formerly owned by Earl M. 
Rogers and G. Russell Rogers, of Clarksburg, and 
operated by the Fairmont Big Vein Coal Co. 
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PERMITS HIGHER PRICES 





Erie County Administrator Encourages Deal- 
ers to Buy Independent Coal. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 23—Fay H. Ball, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator in charge of anthracite -distribution in 
Erie County, outside of Buffalo, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Recently we have had a number of complaints 
from the towns surrounding Buffalo, including the 
Tonawandas, and feel that it is our duty as Fuel Ad- 
ministrators to enlighten the public as to the cause of 
the various prices charged in the different localities. 

“We also felt it our duty to make an investigation 
of these prices and selected the Tonawandas on ac- 
count of their proximity to Buffalo. Upon completing 
such investigation, we found that the dealers were re- 
ceiving less than 40 per cent old line companies coal 
and were therefore compelled to go in the open mar- 
ket and buy coal at large premium. 

“After thoroughly examining invoices received by 
the dealers buying independent coal, we found their 
margin was very low, and in order to receive a profit 
we have permitted them to charge as high as $15 per 
ton as long as they receive 50 to 60 per cent of their 
supply from independent companies and are compelled 
to pay the present premiums. 

“We will not, however, permit dealers to charge 
more than $13.75 when all of their supply comes direct 
from old line companies. 

“We also found the dealers willing to co-operate 
with our administration and do everything possible 
to eliminate suffering by the public. 

“As percentage of old line coal received by dealers 
increases, these prices will be lowered.” 





Changes in Blue Diamond. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 23.—Alexander Bonnyman, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., who has been president of the 
Blue Diamond Coal Sales Co. for some years, has 
resigned to become chairman of the board of this 
and affiliated coal companies—the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co., the Liberty Coal Co., the High Cliff Coal 
Co., the Crown By-Products Coal Co., and the Camp- 
bell Coal Co. John Bonnyman, of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been elected to the vacant presidency. 
Fred P. Gore, now sales manager, has been chosen 
vice-president. President Bonnyman has moved to 
Cincinnati to take the active management of the 
company. 

The Blue Diamond Coal Sales Co, has just taken 
over the lease of three thousand acres of coal land 
near St. Charles, in southwestern Virginia, from the 
Peabody interests, and will operate it extensively. 

The company has given up its Tennessee charter 
for $400,000 and is incorporating in Delaware for 
$1,000,000. Its affiliated company, the Liberty Coal 
Co., also has given up its Tennessee corporation for 
$150,000 and is taking out a Delaware charter for 
$225,000. 





New British Coal Field. 


A report from London says that a new coal field 
is to be developed in North Nottinghamshire, which 
experts assert will be among the richest in England, 
Wales or Scotland. Large areas of forest land owned 
by Lord Manvers, the Duke of Portland, the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Savile have been leased to 
coal owners, who intend to devote millions to work- 
ing the coal seams. 

Their program covers the sinking of six shafts in 
the area, and development of other colliery enter- 
prises in the surrounding district. Operations have 
already commenced. 





The Lake Champlain Coal Co. is a new $25,000 
corporation at Whitehall, N. Y. D. J. Fitzgerald and 
E. S. Russell are among those interested. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has issued a volume 
containing several hundred analyses of Kentucky 
coals. It is known as Technical Paper 308 and 
copies can be obtained free by writing to the bureau 
at Washington. 
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N. Y. C. USING OIL 


Part of Yonkers Power House and All Tugs 
to Be Converted. : 


Fuel oil is gradually being substituted for coal 
by the New York Central Railroad on its New 
York harbor craft, and its big power station at 
Yonkers, where electricity is generated for the 
operation of trains on the Electric Division, is 
being partly converted to oil. At present this 
plant burns barley anthracite. 

Conversion of a number of steam locomotives 
into oil burners for use at the New York terminal 
has also been made the subject of an exhaustive 
investigation by engineers, and the matter of mak- 
ing changes is under consideration. Oil-burner 
locomotives have been in use on the Adirondack 
division for a number of years. 

Three tugs and a steam lighter which is used in 
the mail service have already been converted into 
oil burners, and the program calls for the con- 
version of 17 tugboats and 5 steam lighters, 
while 3 new steel tugboats now under construc- 
tion will also be oil burners. On an average, two 
boats are being converted each month. 

The question of economy was not the deciding 
factor in determining upon the installation of oil- 
burning furnaces at the Yonkers power station. 
Insurance against a coal shortage is considered 
the big gain to be derived from having part of 
the boilers equipped to burn oil. 

The station has 20 boilers, and the tentative 
plans call for equipping half of these with oil- 
burning furnaces. Four oil burners are already 
in use, and two others are in the process of 
installation. 

After gaining experience with the special devices 
employed for burning oil in these first furnaces, 
it is planned to equip four additional boilers with 
the type of burner that proves the most successful. 

E. B. Katte, chief engineer of electric traction, 
New York Central Lines, who has charge of the 
installation of the oil-burning equipment at the 
Yonkers power station says: 

-“The advantage of having oil-burning furnaces 
under some of the boilers at this plant lies in 
the fact that the danger of a coal shortage is 
avoided. Economy was not the chief considera- 
tion when it was decided to equip a part of the 
boilers with oil-burning furnaces, although it was 
determined that the change could be made with- 
out loss in economy. 

“At the present price of No. 3 buckwheat coal, 
such as we are now burning in the other furnaces, 
and the market price of fuel oil, the net cost of 
generating an equal amount of energy is about 
the same.” 





Coal Traffic Running Heavy. 


According to the American Railway Association, 
the daily average loading of bituminous coal in 
the first two weeks of this November has been 
31,255 cars, compared with an average of 26,251 
cars in November, 1921. 

Anthracite loadings have also averaged higher 
in the first half of this month. In November, 
1920, the average daily loading was 5,447 cars; 
in November, 1921, it was 5,327 cars; and, for the 
first two weeks of November, 1922, loadings have 
averaged 5,687 cars daily. 





The Gano, Moore Coal Mining Co. has opened 
an office at Clarksburg, W. Va., under the manage- 
ment of Henry O. Garrison, 804 Union Bank Build- 
ing; telephone numbers, Clarksburg 2975 and 2976. 
The company announces that its increased business 
has made it necessary to have a buying office in the 
region, but that inquiries for coal from New York 
and New England territory should be sent to the 
New York office and inquiries from:other territory 
to the Philadelphia office. 





James A. Burns and George Palmer of Fayette 
City, Pa., together with West Virginia parties, 
have incorporated the B. R. & P. Coal Co. of Fair- 
mont, with a capital stock of $50,000. Tiescal 


“gation of the car situation on the F, M. & | 
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B. & O. OFFICIALS TO AC 
Tell Pennsylvania Operators They Wil 

to Improve Car Supply. 


P- 


ConNELLSVILLE, Pa., Nov. 23.—A thorough j 






of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been pr 
according to a statement given out at off 
the Fayette-Greene Coal Producers Associati 

A committee of the association named at at 
held last Friday met with Superintendent — 
Brown of the Baltimore & Ohio in Connellsvi 
presented the situation to him. Several sugg 
were made for possible relief and Mr. Broy 
statement from the Coal Producers Associatio 
promised to take the matter up with Ba 
officials of the company immediately, -_ 

W. G. Curren, general superintendent of tr: 
tation of the Baltimore & Ohio, in a letter ac 
edging receipt of a communication from th 
mittee, writes: : . 4 

“T fully appreciate the conditions you are up ; 
due to the most severe coal car shortage tl 
ever been experienced, and you may rest | 
that we will do everything within reason pert 
under the rules to bring about relief.” 

Reports received by the association are 
effect that 254 cars of coal were loaded 
F. M. & P. branch on Monday, the highest 
in many weeks. For Tuesday’s loadings, oj 
ordered 485 cars and 186 were placed. 


Another Tax Question Before Cou 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Nov. 23.—Practically all 
questions raised in connection with constitut 
and methods of enforcement of the anthraci 
tax act in the Dauphin County Court have bi 
posed of by the decisions of Saturday in the 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron and Mill Cre 
companies’ appeals. ian 

The most important question now to a 
is the protest of the Scranton Coal Co. 
used by it in firing boilers for operation of 
should not be taxed. ae | 

It is not known here whether the chal 
intend to appeal to the Supreme Court o 
vania or to await action by the United State 
Court, in the original case. The audi 
department will proceed with the steps t 
tax for the whole year early this win 


























Coal Car Restrictions Ease 


Wasuincton, Nov. 23.—The Interstate et 
Commission today added several thousand | 
cars to the stock of that kind of equipmes 
able for shippers of road and structura 
supplies for oil well drilling and coke 1 
industrial uses. ‘< 

It changed its service orders so as to rele 
exclusive coal service all open-top cars hi 
of 48 inches or less in height. Heretofo 
has been 42 inches. This change was made 
by the improvement in the supply of coal. — 





Ford Denies Wayne Purchase. 
The Wall Street Journal yesterday carried 
lowing dispatch from Detroit: 
“Henry Ford told Dow, Jones & Co, 1 
to a query about his purchase of the Wa’ 
Co.: ‘I have not purchased the Wayne © 
am not interested in it in any way nor 
burgh & West Virginia Railway. I hav 
in Pittsburgh in four months and have not 
for the Wayne company.’ ” 





Reports from Cardiff this week indica’ 
proved demand for large steam ies | 
nental inquiries increasing. Admiralty | 
firmer and is now being quoted from 7 
28s 6d. The market for small sizes 1s 1 





with large supplies on hand. aa 
fe, 7 
The new Arlington washery of the 


Coal & Navigation Co., located near T 
Pa., began operation on the 20th. ‘yt 
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New York Notes 


J. Tumulty, of Percy Heilner & Son, is 
d again after being laid up for several weeks 
a dislocated shoulder. 


n E. De Bergh, until recently associated 
F. D. Colby, has joined the sales organization 
> Eyre Fuel Co., 300 Madison avenue. 

Fi 


account of increasing business the Lee Coal Co., 
attery Place, has taken larger space and will 
y rooms 1006 and 1007 on or after December 1st. 


npbell, Peacock & Kinzer, 30 Church street, 
ow handling the owitput of the Argyle mine, 
ath Fork operation producing Pool 1 coal. 


> Red Star Towing & Transportation Co., 
attery Place, has added a new tug to its 
nent, the Hempstead, which will ply along 
Island Sound to Connecticut ports. 


rf 
2 Alden Coal Mining Co., of No. 1 Broadway, 
ecently begun operating a briquette plant at 
ton which is converting anthracite culm into 
| suitable for domestic use at the rate of some 
ons a day. 


¢ 
F. Kempe, until recently eastern sales manager 
stern Fuel Co., has resigned from that 
and is now vice-president of the Matlack 
& ‘Iron Co., 44 Beaver Street. The company 
pened a buying office at Altoona, Pa. 
ling Peters, who has been connected with the 
trade for some time past, is now associated with 
e M. Hasbrouck, of 90 West street. Mr. Has- 
esis both coal and coke, but specializes in 
tter fuel. His telephone number is Rector 6210. 


rouncement was made this week by C. W. 
on, chairman of the Elk Horn Coal Co., 67 
Street, that negotiations for the sale of the 
iny’s property in eastern Kentucky to the Ford 
t Co., of Detroit, had been entered upon. The 
a ‘consist of some 190,000 acres of land and 


ur 

Reba & Co. of this city have purchased 
line of the Alpha Portland Cement Co. at 
oldsville, W. Va., where they also have an- 
mine. The two properties adjoin, and with 
-ansfer of the Alpha holdings they now form 
zle tract of some 1,200 acres, with two mines 
ting in the Pittsburgh vein, 

> Acme Mining & Fuel Corporation was in- 
rated at Albany this week and will shortly 
lish its headquarters in this city, probably at 
Broadway or in one of the other buildings 
it Vicinity. Those back of the new enterprise 
tharles R. Ellicott, long identified with the 
bituminous trade, and R. W. Boenig, for 
UM superintendent of the Nichols Copper 











‘ity Club of New, York and the Women’s 
4 are to hold a joint public meeting on coal 
‘own Hall on Monday evening, November 
Dees Senator Borah of Idaho will give 
; on “Coal as a National Problem.” Arthur 
‘oyd of Thorne, Neale & Co., will speak on 
Immediate Crisis.” The United Mine Workers 
erica will be represented by Thomas Kennedy 
amokin, Pa., of District No, 7. 
Be 6y-Callahan Coal Co has established its 
ork office at No. 1 Broadway, occupying room 
phone number is Bowling Green 7387. This 
ated as the paper and pulp mill department 
ympany and J. Floyd Massey is in charge. 
y was formerly a member of the firm of 
f, Massey & White, a subsidiary of the Tut- 
32 Broadway, siecializiss pac es in 













ANTHRACITE LABOR SHORTAGE 


Employment Agencies Trying to Recruit Men 
for Work in Collieries. 


Although |the anthracite collieries are turning out 
tonnages only slightly below the war-time record, 
when shipments of fresh-mined coal were being aug- 
mented by extraordinary drifts upon culm banks, the 
current output would be even larger if mine labor 
was more plentiful. The operators are endeavoring 
to increase their working forces and are calling upon 
labor agencies in various cities to assist them. 

In New York, employment agents along West 
street and elsewhere are prominently displaying signs 
calling for men to work in the hard coal mines. Agen- 
cies in West street are advertising for 1,000 miners 
for the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre mines alone. Work 
under union conditions is offered, with the promise 
that men can make from $5 to $8 a day. Railroad 
transportation is free. Yet the agencies say they are 
finding it difficult to get enough men. 

Those of the unemployed who have never worked 
in mines have evidently heard of the dangers and 
hardships of underground work and prefer other jobs 
even if the pay is not as good. Knowing that there 
are few native Americans looking for mining jobs, 
the agencies are advertising for Russians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, Magyars and Scandinavians. 

Apparently Italians are not wanted, as men of that 
nationality now in the region include a large per- 
centage of radicals. Collieries in the vicinity of 
Pittston, for instance, where Italians predominate, 
have had more local strikes in the last few years than 
those in other places where the Slav element is more 
in evidence. 


Disquieting Growth of Taxation 





Cost of Improvements, Bond Issues, Ete., 
Now Being Felt. 


A comprehensive study of the growth of public 
expenditures and taxation and of the relation between 
taxation and national income from 1903 to 1921 has 
just been issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

The cessation of hostilities did not radically reduce 
public expenditures, largely because of the huge 
growth in outlays by minor political units and local 
governmental bodies. In the fiscal year 1913-1914, 
taxes paid to national, state and local governments in 
the United States represented 6.4 per cent of the na- 
tional income. By 1919-1920 the ratio had grown to 
13 per cent and by 1920-1921 to 143 per cent. In 
the calendar year 1921, one-sixth of the current na- 
tional income was diverted into tax channels for the 
support of governmental bodies in the United States. 

Per capita tax burdens in 1919 were highest in New 


York State ($148.36), followed by Massachusetts 
($125.35), Delaware ($124.41), Rhode Island 
($115.25), and Michigan ($105.71), the lowest per 


capita tax being in Alabama ($26.47). 

In the year 1919, among all the states, the highest 
percentage of income (17.2 per cent) was diverted to 
the support of government in taxation in New York 
State. Texas and Alabama showed the lowest ratio 
of taxation to income (7.6 per cent). In the majority 
of states the ratio of taxation. to state income ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent and the general average was 12.1 
per cent. 

“Under present conditions,” the Conference Board’s 
report concludes, “the tax bill in the United States is 
fast making inroads on the surplus necessary for 
economic progress and threatens materially to hamper 
our growth, especially in view of the uninterrupted 
rise in local government taxes. It is a question of 
growing importance whether a reduction in and wider 





strictly confidential. 
and remuneration desired. Address, “Box, N5,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


diffusion of national tax burden may not be desirable, 
not only for the protection of the national surplus but 
in order to awaken a more general interest in the 
activities of the government.” 


Explosives Used in Mining. 


Sales of explosives in the United States during 
September totaled 814,675 kegs of black blasting 
powder, 4,900,697 pounds of permissibles, and 17,- 
728,989 pounds of other high explosives, according 
to manufacturers’ reports to the Bureau of Mines. 
Coal mining consumed 88.1 per cent of the black 
powder sold in September, 89.8 per cent of the per- 
missibles, and 14.8 per cent of the other high ex- 
plosives. Of the total quantity of all kinds of ex- 
plosives used by coal mines in September, 71.9 per 
cent was black powder, 17.6 per cent permissible, and 
10.5 per cent “high.” 

During the first nine months of the present year 
3,932,238 kegs of black powder, 25,096,317 pounds of 
permissibles, and 130,376,444 pounds of other high 
explosives have been sold for use in the United 
States. The figure for black powder represents a 
gain of 3 per cent over the nine-month period of 1921 
and a loss of 47 per cent from the corresponding 
months of 1920. Sales of permissibles are 6 per cent 
below 1921 and 37 per cent below 1920. Other high 
explosives are 14 per cent above 1921 and 23 per cent 
below 1920. 

Of the total quantity of explosives sold from 
January to September, 1922, the mining industry has 
used 86 per cent of the black powder, 95 per cent 
of the permissibles, and 49 per cent of the other high 
explosives. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED 
OUNG man 22, four years’ experience 
stenographer, familiar with traffic work, 
knowledge selling, desires position with future. 














Address “Box N9,” care of Saward’s Journal 
WANTED 
IGH grade coal salesman for eastern 


territory with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. Must be thoroughly experienced 
and capable of handling the business of a 
large jobbing company. Write, giving ex- 
perience, reference and salary expected. 
Answers treated strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “Box N10,” care of Saward’s Journal 


WANTED 
ALESMAN—Sales Manager wanted by 
New York coal firm. Only thoroughly 
experienced live wire who can produce results 
need apply. Address “Box N8,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
WE need five experienced men to sell 
coal in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and New York State. Ad- 
dress replies to ‘Box N7,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 








DEPENDABLE low sulphur gas coal mine, 
Has 


Responsible princi- 


$5,000,000, acreage alone worth it. 
$2,500,000 equipments. 
pals will receive full details. E. F. Hays, Jr., 
Berger Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Man with Trade and Mine connections. 
tunity for man of ability. 


Excellent oppor- 
All applications will be kept 
Give full particulars, past experience 


‘ 
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Cincinnati Notes 


E. M. Radway, president of the Richvein (Coal Co., 
was in Cleveland last week. “ 

W. J. Dillon, of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co., 
(Chicago, was in !Cincinnati on Friday, ~ 

Kuper Hood, of the Houston Coal Co., was in 
New York for a few days last week. 

|. D. A. Morrow, of the Morrow-Callaghan Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in the city this week. 

D. C. (Cratty, resident manager of the Ogle Coal 
Co. was a visitor to Pittsburgh on Monday. 

Tom H. Dew, of the Western Coal Co., spent last 
week on a special mission to Charleston, W. Va. 

Ewan Brown, of the Dark-Fork Coal ‘Co., Hazard, 
Ky., was conferring with coal men here on Friday. 

C. R. Calen, traffic manager of the By-Product Coa! 
Corporation, of Chicago, was in Cincinnati on 
Tuesday. 

A. J. Dollries has resigned his position with the 
Old Dominion Coal Co. to accept one with the Ogle 
Coal Co. 

Harold Holmyard, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
Co., visited Cleveland last. week on business for his 
company. 

Joseph Kelley, general manager of the ‘Central Fuel 
Co., was in New York on business for his company 
last week. 

R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Blake Co., was in Atlantic 
City last week attending a convention of the dry 
federation. 

D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel :Co., spent 
several days of last week looking over the fuel situa- 
tion at Chicago. 

Henry F. Pottgether, of the Grushow-McCabe Coal 
Co: Chicago, was a visitor to the ‘Cincinnati mar- 
ket on Thursday. 

Paul Wolnitzek, who was formerly with the Middle- 
west Coal Co. has accepted a position with the 
Richvein Coal Co. 

L. M. Birk, of the Mountain Gem Coal 'Co., East 
Bernstead, Ky., was making the rounds of the coal 
offices here on Monday. 

Ed L. Avent, of the Bewly-Darst Coal Co., was 
at (French Lick Springs, Ind., last week for a season 
of rest and recuperation. 

The Cincinnati office of the Emmons Coal Mining 
Co. has opened a branch at ‘Clarksburg, W. Va., in 
the Union Bank Building. 

G. M. Center, of the Jackson Block Mining Co., 
and Emory Cain, of the ‘Carbon Coal Co., Jackson, 
Ky., were here on Monday. 

P. W. Slemp, of the Richvein Coal ‘Co., is visiting 
the Elkhorn Junior mining property of the company 
at Millstone, Ky., this week. 

Joseph H. Briscoe, of the Darby Coal Sales Co., 
was elected one of the directors of the municipality 
of Ft. Thomas, Ky., on November 7th. 

C. S. Paisley, of the Kelly’s Creek Collieries Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., spent three days of last week 
at the Cincinnati office of his company. 

A. A. Liggett, secretary-treasurer of the Raleigh 
Coal & Coxe Co., is spending the week at the mining 
operations of his company in West Virginia. 

George Bausewine, secretary of the Williamson 
Coal Operators’ Association, Williamson, W. Va., was 
here on Monday and took a run up to Dayton. 

John R. Miller, manager of the Glen Alwin> Coal 
Co. office at Chicago, was called to ‘Cincinnati on 
Monday to attend the funeral of his mother-in-law. 


E. A. Northup, resident manager of the Looney 
Creek Coal Co., was in Detroit for two or three days 
last week, visiting the home office of his company. 

J. H. Hood, president of the Looney Creek Coal Co., 
Detroit, visited the Cincinnati office of his company 
Jast week. He was on his way to the Harlan opera- 
tion of his company. 

F. M. Weisenenfelder, of the Ohio & Kentucky 
Coal Co., more familiarly known under the brand 
of “YZ,” was in the Kentucky mining sections for 
the company last week. 


SAWARD’S© JOURN 


C. A. ‘Clyborne, president of the Three States Coal 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va., was here on Thursday and 
with F. T. Beasley, resident manager for ‘Cincinnati, 
visited the company’s Muncie, Ind., office. 

The Trio Coal Sales (Co, has been incorporated 
under the laws of Ohio with a capitalization of $10,000. 
George M. Shoemaker is president; W. R. Davis, 
vice-president, and W. B. Davies, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Cc. S. Avent, who has been at the Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, office of the Bewly-Darst Coal Co. 
for some time past, stopped off in Cincinnati on Mon- 
day, on his way back to Lexington, Ky., where he 
will resume charge of his company’s interests. 

W. E. Pritchard, president of the Virginia Fuel Co., 
3ramwell, W. Va.; D. T. Pritchard, secretary and 
treasurer, Huntington, W. Va.; D. C. Jones, chief 
engineer, Bramwell, and J. H. Bone, of the Booth- 
Bone ‘Coal Co., Bramwell, were visitors to the Cincin- 
nati office of the Virginia Fuel Co. on Tuesday. 

The Valley Coal 'Co., representing Kentucky and 
Tennessee production, has opened new offices on the 
sixth floor of the Dixie Terminal Building, with 
C. H. Rackers, formerly with Dexter & Carpenter, 
in charge as manager. Associated with him are R. M. 
Alexander, formerly with the Ogle Coal Co., and E. 
Phil. Millet, formerly with the Wyoming 'Coal Co. 

The Kentenia Coal Co. has just taken over the 
entire coal production of the Durham Coal & Iron 
Co. at its smokeless mining operation near Durham, 
Georgia, only a short distance from Chattanooga, 
Tenn, E. L. Wierhake, of the Kentenia staff, made 
a trip to the mines, found a surprisingly pure smoke- 
less product with a favorable analysis and was able 
to make a good contract covering the full output. 
The operation is favorably located as to transpor- 
tation. 


| Fairmont Notes | 


Harry B: Clark ‘of the Clark" G71 7G. Gor ahes 
returned from a business trip to New York City. 

C. E. Cowan, chief engineer, Jamison C. & C. Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., was in Fairmont a few days ago. 

P. T. Latta and W. B. Agee of the Marion Gas 
Coal Co., Greensburg, Pa., were in Fairmont last 
week. 

S. L. Watson, treasurer of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., has returned from Baltimore, where he spent 
several weeks. 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
Coal Co., went to Kansas City, Mo., last week to 
visit his father. 

-Mines in Northern West Virginia last week 
shipped 506,300 tons, or 66,950 tons more than the 
previous week. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., left early this week on a business trip to Colum- 
bus and Detroit. 

Duncan Sinclair, general superintendent of the 
New Century Coal Co., has returned from a business 





‘trip to Romney, W. Va. 


W. E. Watson, Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., 
has returned from Chicago, where he attended the 
conference of operators and miners. 

The West Virginia Mining Institute will meet in 
Huntington on December 5th and 6th. J. G. Bradley 
of Dundon, will be one of the speakers. 

Robert E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., is ill at his home in Fairmont. He 
returned from Somerset, Pa., last Saturday. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, was in 
Washington recently, in connection with the assigned 
car case. 

Last week operations on the Monongahela Railway 
in Pennsylvania loaded 1,127 cars of coal. This 
was against 1,186 cars the previous week and 1,122 
cars, two weeks before. 

Another break was noted in the coke belt strike 
last week, when 85 out of 105 mines were reported 
to be at work along the Monongahela Railway in 
Pennsylvania. This was an increase of a dozen 
compared to early last week. 






















































| Philadelphia No 


A city visitor a ‘few days since was 
representing W. A. Mehaffey, Boston, f 
J. C. Tattersall, well known retailer o 
N. J., was a caller in the city during t 
Wm. Teufel, manager of the Willi 
Newark, N. J., was a city visitor di 
week. ‘ 
G. Sener, of G. Sener & Son, Lane 
a caller on the anthracite shipper 
recently. a 
J. Bedford French, of the Appalachiar 
Cleveland, Ohio, stopped in the city for 
on business. 
Another New England coal man to 
city recently was H. E. Horton, of Fray 
Hartford, Conn, 
H. B. Cornog, vice-president of the Co 
Co., Pennsylvania Building, was a recent y 
Washington, D. C. is 
John Baile, of the Andrew Baile rete 
Montreal, Canada, has been here recently loo 
increased shipments. ‘a 
H. E. Strathman has added a new au 


delivery truck to the building materiz 
of his West Philadelphia yard, — 
A. P. Lane, Maine Fuel Director, 
was a caller in the city a few days ago in c 
with business relating to his office, 
David Beers, of Yonkers, N. Y 
local trade recently on business in 
his retail yard at Dunwoodie, N. Y. — 
Another firm to add new automobi 
equipment is the old established conc 
Scargle’s Sons, 5th and Rising Sun 
Harry F. Ogden, formerly with the 
Mining Co., is now connected with Andre 
711-12 Stephen Girard Building, Phila 
B. Y. Landis, well known Reading. 


al dey 


the trade in his city can expect incre 


Alex Magee, retailer at 10th and Risi1 
has recently purchased and moved into h 
new home on North Ninth street oppe 
Park. ; 


Walter A. Dwyer, the veteran 
dealer, has taken advantage of the 
to enjoy a little vacation by visiting 
Indianapolis. : 


Gerald Nocton, associated with his 


suffered a broken hand in an auto: 
a few days ago. . 
Ross & Wilson, American and C 
are putting the finishing touches to a 
which will conveniently house the delive 
of this progressive retail firm. 


J. H. Davis, of the Davis C. & 
Mich., was here a few days since a 


winter is already making itself felt i 
largest city of the United States. 


Delivery has now been made of 
automobile trucks ordered by Owen I 
Trenton and Westmoreland avenues. T 
have a hoisting apparatus of an enti 
and their performance will be wate 
all connected with the retail trade. — 


Edward Simpson, for many years f 
sales of the American Ice Co., and ] 
associated with the same company as 
their 22nd street yard, will sever tf 
with the company on January Ist, fot 
of engaging in the retail coal busin 
have an up-to-date yard at Oxford | 
Pennsylvania R. R., in the Frankford dis 
yard is in a rapidly growing section of the 
to the recent opening of the Frankfor 
R. R,, and this coupled with their expert 
of the coal business from all its varic 
assures them success from the beginnin 
which their many friends in the trade w 
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| General Notes 


_ The Anchor Coal Co.’s mine at Highcoal, W. Were 
thas been reopened after being sealed for six weeks 
due to a fire. 


mR. M. Lambie, chief of the West Virginia Depart- 
“ment of Mines, is around again following an illness 
“of several weeks in a hospital at Charleston. 


mn Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says the men have 
_ bungled the coal problem so badly that it is about 
time they turned it over to the women for solution. 
_ Extensive improvements are being made by the 
Winchester Coal Co. at its mine near Emma, Ky. 
~The plant is at present producing about 400 tons 
daily. 
Shipments of ccal on the Monongahela River dur- 
ing October amounted to 1,801,549 tons; on the 
_Alleghaney River, 142,085 tons; on the Ohio River, 
379,675 tons. 
_ The Latta Coal Mining Co. has been incorporated 
‘at Terre Haute, Ind., with a capital of $50,000. In- 
“eorporators are Charles A. Crawford, John F. 
O’Brien and Bert Beasley. 

Substitutes for anthracite coal must be used freely 
at Elmira, N. Y., according to a statement of the 
focal Fuel Administrator. Screened bituminous is 
particularly recommended. 

- W. B. Vernoy, president of the Marquette Coal 
—Co., Inc., with general offices in Albany, N. Y., was 
in Scranton a few days ago in connection with the 
7 ening of a new operation in virgin anthracite coal. 
_ Operations have been resumed at mine No. 1, 
coming, Md., by the Georges Creek Coal Co. on 
-a non-union basis. Additional men will be employed, 
and it is expected that other mines of the company 
_ will soon be reopened. 

rhe Shriver Coal Co., of Morgantown, W. Va., 
thas increased its capital stock from $300,000 to 
$600,000, following the recent acquisition of 900 acres 
“near its former holdings. Another mine will be 
, opened, it is understood. 

If pending negotiations are carried through, as 
it is expected they will be very shortly, the Arri- 
i i Coal Co., of Middletown, Conn., will pass 
“under the control of N. M. Solomon, at present a 
‘resident of New London. 


_ Statements appearing in financial papers this week 
rding the purchase of the Dexcar Pocahontas 
mine by Henry Ford state that the price was $1,250,- 
000, of which $1,000,000 was cash, the balance to be 
paid in the next few weeks. 
A maximum retail price of $16 a ton for anthracite, 
and $12 for bituminous has been fixed by the Fuel 
Distributor at Pittsfield, Mass. Coal is not arriving 
at that place as freely as might be wished, but condi- 
tions are improving somewhat. { 
‘The Board of Education in Jersey City has been 
yen the opportunity to purchase a soft coal mine 
Pennsylvania. A resident of Chicago has offered 
to sell his mine, or a half interest therein, and to 
accept school bonds in return, 
| The Cincinnati branch of the American Coal 
Wholesalers’ Association has decided to co- 
operate with the Cleveland Association in its 
“opposition to the decrees of the Ohio fuel depart- 
ment affecting interstate coal. 
_ The U. S. Supreme Court has set March 5, 1923, 
_as the date for hearing arguments in the case of the 
(a few River Collieries Co. on the question of the 
“price to be paid by the Government for certain coal 
lied to the navy during the war. 
Continuing the campaign to malign the trade, 
one newspaper paragrapher advances the thought 
at while we have favorite actors, favorite gro- 
rs and favorite doctors, it is doubtful if any- 
















jugened the sales force of the Jefferson Coal & Coke 

Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Cameron was general superintendent of the Ellsworth 

) Collieries and is a graduate of Cornell 713. 

The Wayne Coal Co. will plant over 100,000 trees 

on its land in Jefferson and Harrison Counties, Ohio, 







during the next year. The trees are planted about 
18 months after stripping the overburden from the 
coal, by which time the soil has again settled. 

For the third time since the general resumption of 
coal shipments after the strike, New York Central 
Lines made a new high record of coal loadings on 
Monday, November 13th, when 4,096 cars were loaded 
at mines along the system lines. Best previous record 
for one day was 3,978 cars. 

Several of the local Fuel Administrators in Con- 
necticut have asked the State Fuel Commission for 
placards to be distributed to coal dealers, which will 
inform the public that the restrictions whereby con- 
sumers can obtain only two tons of anthracite at one 
time are to be extended to January 1st. 

The Globe says that since it is practically im- 
possible for the coal operators to get rid of the 
union, the sensible course is to make peace with 
it. But as the U. M. W. idea of a compromise is 
99 per cent for the union and 1 per cent for the 
operator, it rather goes against the grain to make 
peace. 


It is said that progress toward an acceptable plan 
for segregation of the Lehigh Valley Railroad’s coal 
properties is expected within the next four weeks. 
Counsel for the road expects to go to Washington 
for conferences soon and it is expected that recom- 
mendations will be made to directors immediately 
if negotiations are satisfactory. 


The annual report of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
(London) shows that in July, 1922, the total tonnage 
of oil-burning steamers in the world was 14,464,162, 
as compared with 1,310,209 in July, 1914. Eight 
years ago the tank steamers used for carrying oil 
had an aggregate registered tonnage of 1,478,988, 
whereas last July the figure stood at 5,062,699 tons. 

Following the death of William J. Haskins, con- 
sulting engineer for coal and sand handling plants, 
the Derrick & Hoist Construction Co., 539 Hudson 
street, New York, have arranged to continue his 
business. They have taken over his complete draw- 
ings and other records and are prepared to promptly 
make any necessary repairs or alterations to plants 
which he built. 


In view of the perennial demand of the U. M. W. 
for a six-hour day, it is interesting to note a report 
from Germany regarding the effect on coal produc- 
tion when the working day in the Ruhr district was 
shortened from eight hours to seven hours. A one- 
eighth reduction in working time was followed by 
a decline of one-third in output—from 0.884 tons a 
man per shift to 0.597 tons. 

A report from Danville, Pa., says that church- 
goers were shocked last Sunday by the sight of 
coal dealers’ wagons making deliveries just as if 
it were a week day. It is not recorded, however, 
that any of the citizens refused to break the 
Sabbath by accepting delivery. Some of the 
dealers, it seems, haul direct from the cars to 
the consumer and were working overtime to 
avoid demurrage. 


A small tract of virgin anthracite land in 
Schuylkill County, Pa., was offered for sale at public 
auction in Pottsville last Monday by the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. There were no bidders. It 
is understood the company offered to sell the plot 
in order to determine what the true commercial value 
of anthracite property is at the present time, in view 
of the action of the county authorities in increasing 
the valuation for tax purposes. 

The local Fuel Administrator at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has criticised Federal fuel officials for issuing state- 
ments indicating a marked improvement in the coal 
situation, without making it clear that they referred 
to bituminous instead of anthracite. “The anthracite 
situation in this city is worse now than we expected 
it would be,” he said, “and only an extensive cam- 
paign for the use of fuel substitutes will save this 
section of the state from severe hardships during 
the latter part of the winter.” 


British coal output for the week ended November 
11th was 5,440,500 tons. This is a new record, 17,100 
tons greater than for the previous week, and 1,068,000 
tons greater than last year. New records have been 
established weekly for seven consecutive weeks. 








Buffalo Notes 











C. W. Moss returned this week from a trip to 
New York. His son is at school at Wallingford,. 
Conn. ; 

Charles E. Graves spent part of this week among 
the coal men of Cleveland. He says that shipments 
of soft coal to the lakes have about ceased for the 
season, 


W. E. Auld, who has been practically out of the 
coal trade for some time, has resumed business at 
462 Ellicott Square, continuing the name of the Lake 
Shore Coal Co. 

The car shortage this week, at least in a number 
of shipping lines, is not as severe as it was. Some 
heavy shippers report that they have cars enough, at 
least for the present. The coal shippers do not see 
much improvement. 


All the by-product coke plants in this territory are 
running strong to provide coke for the use of the 
furnaces connected with them, and have withdrawn 
quotations from the domestic coke market. Some of 
them are buying outside coke. 


The little steamer City of Dresden, with coal from 
Conneaut for Port Burwell, across Lake Erie, went 
down in a storm last Saturday, drowning one of the 
five men of the crew. She was owned by the Mc- 
Queen Tug & Transit Co. of Amherstburg, Canada. 

The county fuel administration has issued a big 
poster, which states that the county is short 270,000 
tons of anthracite, which will have to be made up 
with some other fuel, even if the mines keep up the 
allotment, which they have not been doing lately. 

D. E. Ruckman, who lately opened the office of the 
Astel Coal Co., is located at 57 Builders’ Exchange. 
He goes to Cleveland this week to confer with ship- 
pers with whom he is connected. There are three or 
four coal offices in the Builders, mostly opened this 
season. 

The authorities have given notice that the use of 
natural gas in any way except for grate and cooking 
purposes, must be given up after December 10th. By 
that it seems that the extra supply hoped for from 
the gas company, by consolidating with the illumi- 
nating company, is not to be realized. 

A lecturer before the Buffalo Historical Society 
this week said that the Barge Canal had carried 
2,000,000 tons of freight this season and would carry 
3,000,000 tons next season. Coal stations would soon 
be established along its line, also the old connection 
at Watkins on Seneca Lake would be resumed for 
the same purpose. 


New England Gets Its Share. 


The rumors that Massachusetts has been discrimi- 
nated against in the consignment of anthracite coal, 
apparently have been exploded by A. M. Macleod, 
a representative of the State Fuel Committee, who 
was sent to New York and Philadelphia to investi- 
gate. He reported this week to Emergency Fuel 
Administrator James J. Phelan that he found no 
basis for these rumors. + 

The three outstanding facts of his report were 
that between September 11th and October, the latest 
date for which complete figures are available, the 
state received its fair share of anthracite shipped 
from the mines. That rumors of extra coal ship- 
ments to Greater New York were incorrect, that of 
the current quantities going there concentration has 
been made on the distribution and shipment of stove 
and chestnut sizes to meet the needs of so-called ped- 
dler dealers who sell bag coal in the crowded tene- 
ment districts: and last, that “notwithstanding the 
favorable fall weather we have had, and the high 
rate of production, we cannot safely expect to get 
sufficient additional hard coal into the hands of con- 
sumers in time to take care of the winter’s needs.” 


The Cedar Lake Ice Co., Minneapolis, retailers 
of ice and coal, announces that its offices, for 
some years in the Plymouth Building, will be 
removed to the Keith Plaza Building at the inter- 
section of Hennepin and Lyndale avenues, on 
January Ist. 












The event the coal men have been looking forward 
to—that is the first snow storm of the year for this 
part of the country—took place on Tuesday of this 
week. Freezing temperatures were registered in the 
midnight hours of the early days of the week, and 
the householders, apartment owners and office build- 
ing managers were more actively in the market dur- 
ing the past week than they have been for some time. 

Retailers were extremely busy this week delivering 
what hard coal they had on hand and making many 
deliveries of prepared sizes of Illinois and Indiana 
coals. The slow trade of the fali months up to the 
present time has discouraged the retailers even more 
than the wholesalers, and all were looking forward 
to the first snow of the year as a strong reminder to 
the consumers that they should no longer hesitate 
about filling: their coal bins. 

Illinois mines continued to show slight improve- 
ment in running time during the past week. The 
average working time of Illinois mines during the 
past week was forty-five per cent, which is two per 
cent above the average for the last four weeks, with 
the exception of election week when the holiday 
curtailed running time considerably. 

Reports from practically every district in the state 
show that the car supply is improving. Saline County 
reporting the best supply of all the districts. Most 
of the mines in this county are served by the Big 
Four, one road which seems to have made better 
headway with respect to car supply than all others. 

The screenings market was somewhat stronger this 
week, due to steam users awakening to the extent 
of placing small orders or inquiring for prices. The 
demand, however, fell short of the point where it 
would cause prices to rise, and quotations held firm. 


Demand Is for Better Grades. 


Inferior coal is being offered but the buyers realiz- 
ing that offerings are now plentiful are choosing the 
better qualities and much of the off-grade stock must 
be sold at a sacrifice. There was a range of almost 
a dollar per ton on the various offerings of screen- 
ings from Southern Illinois, showing the great num- 
ber of sources quoting and the number of grades 
being offered. 

The practice of storing coal is being neglected by 
the average industrial and railroad users, the tendency 
being to buy on the open market for immediate ship- 
ment and in small amounts, indicating no great amount 
of faith in the future higher price levels. 

Call from Towa and Wisconsin for practically all 
grades of coal was on the upgrade during the week, 
according to local wholesale and operating concerns 
who deal in those sections. Farmer trade is reported 
to be growing brisk by the retailers in the country. 
One Chicago coal salesman who returned this week 
from a trip through the corn belt, said the farmers 
in many cases are just commencing to move their 
grain to market and as their returns are coming in 
they are’ putting a portion of the money into coal 
supplies’ for the winter. 

Indiana No. 4 screenings are selling between $2.30 
and $2.60, showing more strength at an advance 
of 30c. to 40c. This strength is based more upon the 
scarcity of this coal due to running time being cur- 
tailed in Indiana, than upon the demand from the 
buying element of the trade, 

Domestic coals from Western Kentucky are not 
being offered liberally on the Chicago market, prob- 
ably due to the fact that the prices are slightly out 
of line with Illinois and Indiana coals. Western Ken- 
tucky screenings, however, are moving in at ac- 
ceptable prices and in fair volume, the quality of 
screenings being received from that section being 
considered very good. 

Now that the winter weather has arrived, the de- 
mand for coal has generally improved in this section 
and the Chicago coal men are looking forward to a 
good, steady business for several months. 
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Low ‘Temperature Helps Chicago ‘Trade 


First Snow Storm Brings Consumers More Actively in Market Than for a Long 
Time—Mine Operation Shows Improvement. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 


Notes. 


Dr. F. C. Honnold, of the Honnold Coal Bureau, 
is spending the week in Washington on business. 


T. C. Irwin, of the Abbott-Irwin Coal Co., Fisher 
Building, Chicago, was out of the city this week on 
business. 

Willard Schaefer, connected with the Coal Trade 
Bureau at Galesburg, Ill., was in Chicago during the 
present week. 

F. R. Johnson, general manager of the St. Louis 
Coal & Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago on 
Monday of this week. 

Improvement in the car supply at mines in Saline 
County on the Big Four is being noticed and running 
time of this “section is leading other districts of 
Tllinois. 

Rice Miller, president of the Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association and president of the Hillsboro Coal 
Co., of Hillsboro, Ill. was in Chicago the early part 
of this week. 

The expansion of the Leanon Coal Co., of this city, 
includes an increase in capital stock from $3,000 to 
$20,000. Changes in the personnel of the company 
are expected soon. 

The Sangamon County Mining Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of E. L. Carr, formerly 
general freight agent of the Chicago & Alton R. R,, 
as sales manager. Mr. Carr took up his new duties 
last week. 

Harry M. Ziv, manager of the Chicago office of 
Walter Bledsoe.& Co., returned this week from an 
eastern trip. Mr. Ziv combined business with pleas- 
ure on this trip and managed to see one of the big 
eastern football games. 

F. H. Harwood, of the Illinois Coal Trafic Bureau, 
went to Washington this week in connection with 
coal trade transportation problems. Mr. Harwood 
was not well when he left Chicago, but the latest 
reports from Washington say he is feeling better and 
able to attend to his business. 

Twelve hundred coal miners of Danville, Ill. and 
nearby towns employed in the Union Fuel Co. and 
Peabody mines, refused to report to work last week 
until differences in working conditions between the 
employers and employes were straightened out. The 
mines were closed temporarily. 

The Black Servant Coal Co, has been organized to 
mine and deal in coal at Danville, Ill. The capital 
of the company is 10,000 shares no par value stock 
and the incorporators are Aldrich Steely, H. M. 
Steely, Jr., and T. P. Smith, Offices are located at 
139 N. Vermillion street, Danville, Ill. 

Donald Adams Mitchell has arrived at the home 
of Abe Mitchell, secretary of the Mitchell & Dillon 
Coal Co. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell are receiving the 
congratulations of their many friends, while the little 
eight-and-one-half-pound boy is already being picked 
by experts for the All-American Eleven in 1942.- 

Six cargoes of coal arrived in Chicago during the 
past week, showing a slight decrease in the move- 
ment of coal to this port via the Great Lakes, com- 
pared with other weeks of the past two months. 
Four of these’ cargoes were hard coal for Chicago 
docks, and two soft coal for South Chicago: steel 
mill use, 

The Heatcote Coal Co., East Peoria, Ill, re- 
ceived a state charter last week, the firm being in- 
corporated for $5,000 under the state laws of Illinois. 
The company will mine and market coal. Those 
interested in the company are: John Heathcote, D. 
J. Heathcote, David Farrow, LeRoy Farrow, and 
William Cotton. : 


A modern washer is being installed at the Sunlight 
mine at Madisonville, Ky., owned by the Monro-War- 
rior Coal Co., and the plant is expected to be in 


























































operation by the first of this week, accord 
Charles O. Fowler, who just returned to Ch 
from Kentucky, where he attended a directors’ 
ing of the company. 

A Chicago railway supply company is figuring or 
an order of 3,000 cars, 2,000 of which will be ste 
hopper coal cars, for the Louisville & Nashville 
The cars are to be delivered between Feb; 
April of 1923, and the purchase has been author 
by the purchasing agent at the Louisville 
Orders are expected to be placed during the 1 
week or ten days. : 

The co-operation of the National Retail 
Merchants’ Association with the Federal Coal 
mission was pledged in a statement made by H 
Jones of Chicago, president of the association, 
cently. The association’s government relations con 
mittee headed by Roderick Stephens of New Yor 
will be the point of contact between the associatio 
and the Federal Coal Commission. - A 

The meeting of 30 coal operators and 30 mine 
representatives from the various districts in the ce 
tral competitive field was adjourned late last 1 
without definite action. After a five-day session | 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, the_deleg 
returned to their districts to sound out the a 
of others in their sections and will return to Ch 
for another joimt conference, on December 6th. 

The words of Lt. Commander Ritter spoken befo: 
the St, Louis Coal Club at its meeting last y 
were highly approved by coal men in general. The 
naval officer, who has charge of the federal fuel 
distributing committee at St. Louis, claimed that t 
emergency existing: after the coal strike ended | 
been relieved and that conditions now warr 
steam coal consumers laying in a supply of coal 
protection against winter tie-up of traffic. 


fae, 


Industrials Urged to Store Coal. 
In a statement issued last week by the ‘Tilin 


Manufacturers’ Association and mailed to its mem 
all over the State, industrial concerns were 
to store coal now. The suggestions of the a: 
tion were based upon a circular issued by 
gineering experiment station of the Univers! 
Illinois. The subject dealt with principally 
economy in the operation of hand-fired power 
Among other things the association said “The s 
of bituminous coal is both practicable and desir: 
and the only coal available under present condit 
for power plant use is bituminous coal from % 
central fields of Illinois, Indiana, and western K 
tucky.” ia 


Drought Hits Anthracite Regio 


PorrsviLte, Pa., Nov. 23.—So severe is the 
that were it not for the water from Tumbli 
every colliery south of the mountain would be 
down tight. As it is the water of that stream 1 
continuity of operation for some time, even thoug 
there should not be a fall of rain. tai 

North of the mountain the situation is seriou 
there is little water to be had. Unless there, 
heavy rainfall within a few days, some 0 
lieries will have to suspend. The Schuyl 
is the lowest at present in the recollection 
who have reached their fourscore years. 

The drought situation, which daily grow 
serious, has hampered the operation of trains.)) 
have been instances of water in the boilers of, 
motives getting so low, with no possibility of 
a new supply, that it was necessary to draw 
and tow them to points where a sufficien 
could be secured. : 

A number of washeries have had to susp 
erations from lack of water, while some of the 
have become so low that dredging is impossib’ f 
is true even of the Susquehanna River, and at © 
bury and other points the river dredges are idle 


Two small towns in Minnesota, one in Le 
county and one in Winona county, have appeal : 
the State Fuel Administration for hard coal, wit 
the statement that the need is acute. A North Dz kot 
lignite operator has offered the fuel administre a 
100 tons of lignite a week, at $3 a ton, at the mine, 
relieve the situation on fuel. “et: “a 

i. 
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myeyors Corp. Appoints Representative. Rail Shipments to New England. Washery Prices. 

“he Conveyors Corporation of America, 326 Below are figures showing the number of cars Certain wholesale houses are sending out price-lists, 
t Madison street, Chicago, has appointed the Geo. of coal forwarded to New England and eastern making quotations on washery coal as follows: _ , 
Fife Engineering Company, 1403 Merchants Bank New York all-rail, through the six principal Hud- “Nut, $11; pea, $8.75; buckwheat, $3.50; rice, 
lding, Indianapolis, its Tepresentative for the sale son River gateways, during several recent weeks: 2.50; barley, $2. It is necessary in giving orders 
American Trolley Carrier in the state of Indiana. 1922 a 1921I——-,__ for nut and pea coal to order an equivalent of buck- 
he American Trolley Carrier is equipment for Bat “Bitumin- “Anthra-’ Bitumin- Anthra-" wheat, rice or barley.” 

coal from railroad cars to bunkers, silos eck Ended ub |, Site ous ete f 
dling ; October 14/..5254 3,636 3,226 2,892 2,997 * ee 


ypen storage pile. It consists of an overhead mono- 





, with a trolley from which a one-ton bottom cebieks g res ah me idee S44) Sole eee One effect of the coal strike is seen in the announce- 
ap bucket is suspended. Equipment of this type October ZB ivi Ao. etor 2,880 3,373 2,953 3,250 ment that the Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago, 
met with widespread approval among retail coal November 4 eh ie 2,924 3,720 3,534 3,383 has gained 50,006 new customers since January Ist. 
ters in Indiana. November 11..... 3,329 3,286 3,488 3,030 While a large part of this increase was the result 
he Florendin Equipment Co., 110 West 40th ~ of new building construction and the installation of 
et, New York City, who is New York representa- Among the freak bills already introduced at the electric lights in houses formerly using gas, there 

of the Conveyors Corporation of America, Chi- special session of Congress is one offered on the ‘8 "° doubt that many of the new customers are 
5, is also representing the Perfection Grate & opening day by Representative Rogers of Massa- factory owners who formerly had their own steam 
ply Co., Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of  chusetts, making it unlawful to export anthracite plants but changed A electric bg when coal 
id stokers and soot cleaners. C. H. Florendin, under a penalty of $10,000 fine and a year in prison. became scarce and high-priced. This. represents 


quite a loss to the trade in view of the more eco- 


this sales organization, has a wide acquaintance A resolution was also introduced empowering the : : : 
nomical use of coal at central stations. 


mg the power plant engineers of New York and President to declare an embargo on the shipment of 
y Jersey, and no doubt will be unusually success- anthracite outside of the United States while the 
in handling the new line. proposed legislation is pending. You need our Annual. Price, $2.50. 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY _ £8 McComick Bids. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL Ca Asche 


H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
CAPACITY, 5,009 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 
MINES AT CLINTON, IND. CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 


KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
































Satisfaction Since 1874 


The fact that some Our steam service de- 
_of our customers have partment under the di- 
been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. supply. 


MITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO 


614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


rection of Joseph Har- 
rington, is creating new 


demand which needs Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Phone Har. 8660 





additional sources of 





REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 





‘ 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
Peoria, IIl. Pana, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Madisonville, Ky. 





Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 





HUTCHINSON FAIRMONT GAS COAL 
HUTCHINSON LOGAN COUNTY SPLINT AND GAS COALS 


KIRBY BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. UNION CENTRAL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 


2 
HUTCHINSON COAL. COMPANY * FuRMonr 
i 
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Threatened Tax Increase Worries Operators 


If Schuylkill County Commissioners Carry Out Their Plans It Will Mean 60 to 70 
Cents a Ton Added to Cost of Anthracite Domestic Sizes. 





A statement issued by the General Policies 
Committee of Anthracite Operators says: 

The Commissioners of Schuylkill County, Pa., 
have increased the county valuation for all tax 
purposes from $99,935,909 in 1921 to $497,510,263 
for 1922. 

Most of this increase has been placed upon an- 
thracite lands. 

In 1921, anthracite lands in Schuylkill County 
were valued for tax purposes at $55,907,496. The 
1922 valuation is approximately $422,000,000—an 
increase of more than 650 per cent. 

Under the 1921 assessment, owners of anthracite 
lands paid about 65 per cent of the total county 
taxes collected. Under the proposed 1922 valua- 
tion, they would have to pay about 89 per cent. 


A Five-Million Tax Bill. 


Last year the county tax was about one-quarter 
of the taxes collected by all agencies other than 
federal or state. If this proportion should be 
carried through on the 1922 valuation, it would 
mean that anthracite land owners would be billed 
for about $5,250,000 county, school and municipal 
taxes. 

This is equivalent to about 35 to 40 cents a 
ton of anthracite produced in Schuylkill County 
and, applied to the production of the domestic 
sizes, it figures out between 60 and 70 cents a ton. 

The Pennsylvania tax law requires that the 
market value, actual or as nearly as can be deter- 
mined, shall be the valuation for tax purposes. 

The most recent sale this year was of 241 
acres of coal in the Pottsville reserve, which 
brought $115,000 at public sale—about $480 an 
acre. 


Value Increased Ten Times. 


In the face of this bona fide transaction, the 
County Commissioners valued this coal for tax 
purposes at $4,700 an acre, or almost ten times 
the actual sale price. 

A tract of 574 acres, lying partly in Pottsville 
and partly in other townships and boroughs—less 
than a square mile in area—shows a variation of 
$620 an acre, according to location, though the 
land is homogeneous throughout. 

Similar action has been taken by the Commis- 
sioners of Northumberland County, where the 
valuation of coal lands has been increased from 
$24,234,661 in 1921, to $50,553,541 in 1922—more 
than 100 per cent. 

In both counties the Commissioners did not 
take the reports of the assessors, who are the 
only valuation officers recognized by the state tax 
law. 


Pay Dependent Upon Increases. 


Northumberland County retained two outsiders 
on a per diem and contingent basis, which 
amounted to one-tenth of one per cent, each, of 
the increased valuations on coal lands. Schuyl- 
kill County retained three outsiders, but there was 
no contingent arrangement in this county. 


On September 11th, the court issued a permanent 
injunction restraining the Northumberland Com- 
missioners from paying any money on this con- 
tract, and quoted the decision of a former chief 
justice in a similar case wherein the deal was held 
to be fraudulent and the contract contrary to 
public policy. The two “experts” were directed 
to return the $2,500 each that had already been 
paid. 

Four days later, the majority of the County 
Commissioners adopted resolutions re-engaging 
the two “experts” under another agreement, and, 
when the money was repaid, as ordered by the 
- court, the Commissioners immediately voted eac1 
of the men $2,500 under the new agreement. 


The anthracite industry is subjected to continual 
and increasing tax burdens which, as long ago as 
1916, a commission appointed by Governor Brum- 
baugh reported were among the causes for in- 
creasing coal prices. 

Tax raids, such as those in Schuylkill and 
Northumberland Counties, if permitted to stand, 
cannot fail to further increase the already high 
price of anthracite. 

Taxation such as this imposes a burden on 
potential supplies of anthracite which must bring 
about the premature operation of coal lands now 
held in reserve for the future. 


A Drawback to Use of Canal. 


Despite the large expenditures on the recon- 
struction of the Erie Canal, the route is used to 
an extremely limited degree and a transportation 
man of great experience tells us that the most 
definite reason for this failure to utilize an im- 
provement constructed at great expense is the 
fact that, while the water in the channel was 
deepened, many of the bridges along the canal 
are at the same elevation as before. 

Naturally, as the draft of a boat increases, the 
elevation above the water increases also, and the 
superstructures are larger. Hence it is necessary 
to have more headroom and a number of changes 
along the line should be made. 

It is a matter that does not involve great ex- 
pense, and a number of concerns interested in 
transportation hereabouts would be glad to see 
such improvement made, in order that when coal- 
carrying is not on an active basis hereabouts, some 
of their boats could be put in general service on 
the- canal. 


Push the Small Sizes. 


It would seem that the anthracite interests 
might appropriately take up with city officials and 
others the increased use of the small sizes, explain- 
ing that it is not necessary to continue the use of 
bituminous coal in certain situations where it may 
easily be considered objectionable, and that in fact 
it is very desirable to increase the market for the 
small sizes of anthracite in order that the public 
at large may have an adequate supply of the pre- 
pared sizes at a cost that does not bear too large 
a proportion of the total cost of production. 

While the trade knows that all sizes of coal 
have to be mined and that it is difficult to regulate 
the proportion thereof, it is not so clear to many 
of the public that such are the facts and that the 
total cost has to be regained from the sales of 
the tonnage, with the result that if small sizes 
bring a low price the larger sizes have to yield a 
greater return, Anything that will help in the 
successful distribution of the small sizes will help 
the consumers of domestic anthracite. 


Facts About Canada’s Coal Trade. 


The consumption of coal in Canada varies be- 
tween 30,000,000 and 35,000,000 tons annually, of 
which approximately one-half is imported from 
the United States, according to the most compre- 
hensive review of the coal situation in the Domin- 
ion ever published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, just issued. 

Exports vary between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 
annually, and are the output ©f about 396 collieries 
working over an area of 713,000 acres. 

Capital invested at the beginning of the year 


was $176,991,495, of which $77,000,000 was invested ~ 
in Nova Scotia, $53,000,000 in Alberta, $41,000,000 _. 


in British Columbia, more than $3,000,000 in Sas- 
katchewan and over $1,000,000 in New Brunswick. 
Employes totaled 30,000 in 1921. . 











































































COAL MAN THE GOA‘ 


No Matter What Happens He Is 
None Hesitate to Throw B 


Everyone is baiting the coal man. It 
sport of the season. He has become the 
goat. When you don’t feel well, when th 
ket goes down, when business is poor, whe 
scolds you for being an hour late for su 
you receive a dozen bills in the mail and 
when your five-year-old boy has 
meerschaum by pouring ink into its bow 
that the picture of the iniquitous coal mer 
into the center of the scene. 

You read the afternoon papers and the 
lines tell you that the coal baron and |] 
satellites, the agents, jobbers, wholesalers 
ers, are mulcting the “peepul,” including 
and the orphan. The local fuel administ 
in the hue and cry and sensational journal: 
troversial matters given out “ad lib.” bh 
who know little or nothing about the coal t 
who make positive assertions with 
quency and much glibness. 

Anything goes providing it is a verbal | 
in the general direction of those whose bu 
to deal in coal. No one stops to quest 
the coal merchant shipper or dealer should 
of his hire, whether or not the service he 
the community should be recompensed 
commensurate with his ability or risk in 
stead there is a marvelous unanimity of 
to the coal man’s guilt and no evidence 
Hearsay is sufficient. The greedy eyes 
formed and misled sop up this misinforr 
make hasty and ignorant condemnation. 


Are Politicians Rascals? 


An excellent illustration of how even n 
places take the opportunity to gratuitous 
coal trade is furnished by the remarks ma 
by--Governor J. A. O. Preus of Minnes 
Engineering Institute in session at. Otta 
said, “Some of us feel. like apologizing — 
dians for the bad leadership we have s 
coal business. There are too many ra 
coal business in the United States.” 

Of course, such a remark had no more 1 
ing than if a bishop of one of the leadin 
tions made the statement that the reason 
pews in the churches was that there we 
rascals in the pulpits. Governor Preus 
no personal knowledge of the coal bu 
problems, but he reads the papers. And t 
furnish the information that hard coal 
bins are empty and someone is profiting 
fortunes of others, as indicated by high p 
we have poor business leadership and 
many rascals, etc. No one stops to inter, 
sibly the determination of the unions t 
wages—the highest in history—might ha 
thing to do with the stoppage of productic 

By and large, it need hardly be ass 
trade is as honest as any other cross-se 
can industry. But the coal merchant | 
and intricate business, one that cannot | 
its side of the case as readily as its criti 
criminate charges at it. If he lost money 
1921, he need expect no understanding of 
on his part to make a little more cer 
will be black ink figures on the right 
ledger account. 


oe toe 
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Operations have been resumed at the V 
near Punxsutawney, Pa. It was shut doy 
ago, due to the belief of the owners 
coal had been exhausted. Recently, ho 
were employed to find out whether it 
continue the operation of the mine 
thorough examination they reported there 
three years of life left in the old pit. 
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The necessity for budgeting as a means 
control is strongly emphasized by the 
Production Department of the Chambe 
merce of the United States in a pamp! 
has just, issued for distribution to business 1 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The bituminous market has shown a better 
1e for at least ten days past, and it is evident 
at the buyers’ strike has lost much of its 
ect. Purchases were reduced to a very low 
‘el during September and October and had 
not been for the large amount of coal that 
always moving on contract, the situation 
wild have been much more unfavorable than 
was. But it is generally known that even 
‘the time of most acute depression there is 
very large volume of soft coal required day 
day (at least a million and a quarter tons 
tr each day of the week), and a resumption 
activity was bound to occur sooner or later. 


This was particularly true in view of the 
tt that even some of those who were most 
sitive in their statements as to holding off 
ve evidence by quiet inquiries and purchases 
at their position was not so strong as they 
dertook to make it appear. Particularly in 
e case of the larger consumers was it evi- 
nt that purchases had to be made at rather 
squent intervals and supplies kept well up 
the mark. The smaller concerns can afford 
take a chance and their purchasing agents 
o defer buying until stocks are exhausted, 
t the larger consumers of coal find it essen- 
1 to keep a tonnage on hand well in advance 
_the daily requirements. 


For this reason it is found that the larger 
ncerns are generally well supplied with ton- 
‘ge, and the inquiries most observable in the 
arket are from the smaller class of buyers, 
it the very fact that inquiries are coming 
om numerous places of small or relatively 
iall requirements gives a tone to the trade 
‘at is appreciated. One hundred thousand 
ns to a single plant does not make anything 
te the stir in the market that twenty orders 
volving an average of 5,000 tons each cause 
tong the distributors of coal. 

The production for the last week covered 
* the official report was only slightly above 
€ tonnage for the preceding week on the 
ly basis, but as it was a full week the aggre- 
‘te was considerably above the week before 
ith its holiday. The tonnage is now well up 
| the best records of the past, being exceeded 
ily by the year 1920 so far as this time of 
‘ar is concerned. It is manifest that, despite 
| the difficulties in regard to car service, as 
uch coal is being produced as the country 











needs and some is available for storing. That 
buyers are not averse to the latter feature is 
indicated by the comment arising with regard 
to probable difficulties in the spring. 

It is thought that as the four months inter- 
vening between the present time and the be- 
ginning of April gradually pass away there 
will be more and. more interest taken in the 
accumulation of reserve stocks. It is recog- 
nized that the only way to circumvent the 
plans of the U. M. W. is to have an ample 
reserve on hand. The experience of the past 
year has shown that while the production of 
the non-union fields is important, and can be 
raised to still higher levels under pressure of 
a strong demand, and that there is a consid- 
erable amount of British coal to be had in 
time for emergency, there is not available a 
sufficiency of coal to meet the requirements 
of the country when the union fields are idle. 

Therefore, it is desirable to have a good 
supply to draw upon, for if the union can win 
any strike in which it engages—and surely the 
bituminous operators were badly defeated in 
the long strike of the current year—there is 
practically no limit to which the cost of coal 
can be raised, and we all know that a cheap 
supply of power is highly essential to the wel- 
fare of the manutacturing and transportation 
interests of the country. There has, as yet, 
been little complaint of the high cost of rail- 
road fuel, but the situation in that direction 
has been brought about by methods that do 
not lead to the permanent welfare of the in- 
dustry. There have been instances of rather 
sharp practice with regard to some railroad 
contracts, and it is unfair to the general con- 
suming trade that so large a proportion of the 
output should fail to bear its due proportion 
of cost. 

‘The lake shipping season has been concluded 
and the great activity that prevailed therein, 
following the resumption of mining, has re- 
suited in a fair amount of the requirements 
of the Northwest being sent forward by that 
route. The conclusion of activity in that direc- 
tion has not, however, been such a relief to 
other markets as was anticipated. In this his- 
tory is repeating itself, for in all times of stress 
it has been found that the closing of the lakes 
is not a great factor in relieving the situation ; 
so many other destinations having had the 
supplying of their needs deferred while lake 
shipments were in progress. Then, too, the 
greater scattering of cars employed in the lake 


trade offsets the relief looked forward to by 


reason of equipment being available for other 
than lake port shipments. 


The strength of commodity markets reflects 
a prosperous condition in many merchandise 
lines and it is evident that the country is well 
advanced on the road to a normal condition 
of prosperity. Of course, it is probable that 
we are not to have soon another one of those 
great booms that come along only about twice 
in a business lifetime, but there is much to be 
accomplished without the prevalence of any 
such unusual conditions. 


Much is said of the adversities of the agri- 
cultural communities and it is true that many 
farm products are at a low level compared 
with other articles, particularly those in the 
making of which unionized labor is a domi- 
nant factor, but, after all, when we compare 
the position of the farmer of today with his 
position during the era of free silver agita- 
tion, to say nothing of his status in the early 
days of the century, it will probably be recog- 
nized that the difficulties are not so much with 
respect to income as with regard to outgo. 
‘The expense for gasoline in a typical farming 
community today represents a vast sum not 
considered at all among the expenditures of 
even 20 years ago. 


Anthracite has been greatly helped by the 
mild weather of the fall season. How impor- 
tant this has been is evidenced by the fact that 
recent spells of freezing weather have devel- 
oped that many families have managed to get 
through the fall season with little or nothing 
in the way of new-coal supplies. Substitute 
fuels or small quantities of coal left over have 
enabled them to meet requirements up to the 
present time. Now there is a demand for more 
coal to meet these needs and also to replenish 
the bins of early buyers. 


There is not the least opportunity to ac- 
cumulate a reserve and in many cases it is 
said that the supply is only two days ahead 
of the demand. As long as this condition pre- 
vails it is as good as a two months’ supply 
from one standpoint; like the widow’s cruse 
of oil which never failed, although the quan- 
tity available was small, 


If this pace can be kept up without inter- 
ruption through the present month—and ton- 
nage is running at a high figure—the situation 
will have been saved, for December is a criti- 
cal time. Freedom from severe storms will 
permit distribution to be made on a conserva- 
tive basis throughout the territory where an- 
tracite is in greatest demand, and after the 
first of the year the demands will be less clam- 
orous. Undoubtedly the requirements will 
continue on a heavy basis throughout the coal 
burning season, but experience shows that a 
few bright days after the middle of January 
relieve the pressure, and no doubt it will be 
easy enough to meet requirements after the 
new year comes in. 


No effort should be spared in endeavoring to 
have people, dealers and consumers alike, take 
in as much tonnage as they can as soon as coal 
is in free supply. It was a fortunate stroke 
that permitted the agreement with the miners 
to be extended to the end of August. If 
the mines are worked actively throughout the 
period from April 1st to September 1st, con- 
sumers will be able to get enough coal to last 
them through a good part of the ensuing win- 
ter and perhaps the soft coal strike in the 
spring will serve to take care of some of the 
large tonnage of steam sizes that active sum- 
mer production will place on the market. 
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Arrival of Wintry Conditions Increases the Scramble to Get Domestic Anthracite— 
Further Tightening in Bituminous, with Prices Buoyant. 


Snow storms and lower temperatures have 
brought the anthracite shortage home to the 
public more forcefully than anything else could 
have done. In one way it has been a good 
thing, for it has impressed people with the 
necessity of taking whatever is available instead 
of waiting for the sizes which are hardest to 
get. In the wholesale market the cooler 
weather finds reflection in a better movement 
of steam coal, rather than in higher prices for 
independent domestic sizes. 

Except for the holiday this week, production 
is being maintained on a very high level— 
practically the highest on record—and with the 
closing of the lakes the distribution in other 
directions has naturally increased. Moreover, 
the tonnage now being shipped includes a 
larger proportion of domestic coal than was 
the case when war-time records were estab- 
lished. In those days the washery output was 
abnormal, whereas the washeries have not been 
particularly active this fall owing to market 
conditions and, more recently, water shortage. 

Of course there is a demand for vastly more 
prepared coal than is being produced, but the 
shortage is less acute if measured by actual 
needs. The fact is that everybody is calling 
for tonnage far in excess of their immediate 
requirements. The recent cold days brought 
out the fact that very few consumers are en- 
tirely without fuel of some kind. Most of 
them have anthracite, too, the demand for sub- 
stitutes being rather light in most places, so 
far as the family trade is concerned. 

One thing that has helped is the fact that a 
great many public buildings and institutions 
that formerly used domestic coal have turned 
to the steam sizes or to bituminous. The ton- 
nage so released has enabled dealers to take 
care of more small consumers than they could 
otherwise, and has made it unnecessary for the 
latter to adopt substitutes except in compara- 
tively few cases. They may have to later, how- 
ever, and the more forehanded retailers are 
keeping enough bituminous in reserve to enable 
them to give their trade some kind of coal if 
they should run out of anthracite during a cold 
spell. 

Egg, stove and chestnut from independent 
operations continue to be in demand at $12 to 
$13.50. Pea commands from $8.50 to $10. 

Improvement in the steam sizes is most 
noticeable in the case of No. 1 buckwheat and 
barley. Rice has been slower in feeling the 
revival. 

The better situation in No. 1 is due chiefly 
to increased requirements of retailers now that 
steam heating plants are going full blast. 
Barley is being taken freely again by some 
large consumers who were out of the market 
while working off stocks of bituminous bought 
during the strike. 

Open market prices are: No. 1 buckwheat, 
$3.50-$4; rice, $2.35-$2.75 ; barley, $1.50-$2.00. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Conditions in the bituminous trade are such 
that a runaway market may easily develop be- 
tween now and the end of the year. Only two 
things are needed to bring this about—a con- 
tinuation of the present acute car shortage and 
a buyers’ panic such as often springs up with 


great suddenness when consumers find they 
have overstayed the market. 

Even now the trend is strongly upward, 
prices having advanced faster this week than 
at any previous time since the slump ended. 
Furthermore, the lower grades are now be- 
ginning to share in the improvement, which for 
a time was confined to coal of Pool 9 grade or 
better. The closing of the lakes caused some 
reaction in high volatile coals, but not as much 
as anticipated, and shipments of smokeless coal 
to Hampton Roads do not seem to have in- 
creased noticeably. 

The tightening up in the bituminous supply 
has been a slow process. First one mine and 
then another took on all the business they could 
handle over a period of weeks and withdrew 
from the market. Finally the stage was reached 
where it was hard to buy good coal for prompt 
shipment. That is the situation today, and in 
fact the car supply is such that an order for 
any kind of coal is apt to be delayed. 

On some roads, at least, there is quite an 
accumulation of empties in the region, but they 
are not being placed at the mines because of 
shortage of motive power. Sometimes this is 
due to delay in making repairs, but it would 
also appear that a certain number of locomo- 
tives that were formerly used for hauling coal 
trains are now being otherwise employed. For 
a time the railroads neglected other traffic to 
some extent in order to speed up the movement 
of coal. Now, it would appear, they are going 
back. to their old practice of giving other 
classes of freight the preference over coal. 

In any event, mines on some of the principal 
soft coal roads that are rated for ten cars a day 
are lucky if they get that many in a week. 
Buyers who had been counting on getting ship- 
ments on or before a certain date find their 
calculations knocked askew, and they either 
have to fall back on their stock piles or try to 
pick up something in the open market. Buying 
on the part of people who failed to get coal 
previously ordered is largely responsible for 
the better demand of late. Snow in the region 
has hampered the railroads to some extent this 
week, and of course the holiday was another 
factor in cutting down output. 

For shipment from the mines the market is 
about as follows: Pool 1, $5.00-$5.50 per net 
ton; Pool 71, $4.75-$5.25 ; Pool 9, $4.50-$5.00 ; 
Pool 10, $3.75-$4.00 ; Pool 4, $4.00-$4.50; Pool 
14, $3.50-$3.75; B. & O. Pool 11, $3.00-$3.25 ; 
P. R. R. and N. Y. C. Pool 11, $3.25-$3.50; 
Pool 18, $2.75-$3.00; low-sulphur gas coal, 
mine-run, $3.75-$4.00; three-quarter, $4.25- 
$4.50; high-volatile steam grades, $3.00-$3.50. 

The accumulation at the local piers hovers 
around 1,500 to 1,600 cars most of the time. 
Only a small proportion of this is free coal, 
and offerings of the better grades are strictly 
limited. Pools 9 and 71 command $7.75 to 
$8.00 f.0.b. piers ; Pool 10, $7.25 to $7.50, and 
Pool 11, $6.75 to $7.00, with lower grades 
selling down to $6.50. 





Illinois coal operators have decided to work for 
the renewal of their wage contract with miners in 
the Illinois district only. Failing in this, it is said 
they will recommend the old four-state or central 
competitive idea. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Snow Flurries Cause Urgent Demand for (, 
—ar Supply Affects Bituminous 
Cold weather at last seems to have come to " 


_ for while the temperature during the past week 


been far from severe, the low point being little yn 
freezing, the average for the entire day has been | 
and equal to many days in the middle of win 
Along with the colder weather there has been mi 
in a tew snow flurries, and as a consequence the ¢ 
sumer needs coal and has become more insistent y 
getting it, 

Up to this time there has been little or no incre 
in shipments and as a result the yards remain em; 
as coal is moved rapidly when it does arrive. QO 
more we have the sight of people lining up for « 
when a car arrives in their neighborhood and in 
instance police had to be called to preserve or 
It has now become a common practice of retai 
without coal to lock their doors and place a no 
thereon that they have no coal. 

It is believed that all of the big companies 
soon make good on their promises to give be 
shipments to this territory, and the relief will lil 
be apparent in the next few days. However, 
shipments will have to be far in excess of anyth 
yet received, as the weather is such as to make 
imperative. Many consumers who were able to 
by a few tons before coal burning weather arri 
have now reached the point where they are with 
coal, ~ 

It can be said without contradiction now that m 
homes are without coal, and to the credit of the 
tailers it must be said that they are doing their utn 
to spread around their limited supplies as much 
possible. Naturally much deception is being p! 
ticed by the public, and most dealers do not dt 
coal in cellars until the driver learns that the bu 
is without coal. 


Doctor Takes Advantage of Situation. 

Cases of sickness are, of course, given priority, 
even here some folks are not playing fair and 
capitalizing misfortune to increase their coal sup 
Right in line with this phase of the situation — 
dealer claims to have unearthed a scheme 0 
doctor to make money out of the situation, Be 
suspicious of so many orders vouched for by a § 
tain doctor, an employe of the coal firm was 
ported to have been able to get a certificate fi 
the medical man for a dollar. 

There has been quite a little change in the ir 
pendent prices, following the report of the fair pi 
tice committee who delved into the cost of prod 
tion. As a result of this some shippers have 
creased as much as a dollar a ton, one promit 
producer now charging $10.50 for the family s 
and $8 for pea coal. Other independents have 
creased to $11 and $12 for the large sizes, as rec 
mended by the committee. The lowest quotation 
independent coal is $9.25 for the large sizes and 
for pea. ‘ / 

Naturally dealers who get a large proportion 
coal from the above shippers expect to add the 
crease to their prices, and before long coal at 
will likely be common, However, this seems 
have little effect on the consumer, who is posse 
now of the idea merely to get coal. Already dea 
report offers from consumers well above their regi 
prices. 

The confirmation by the U. S. Supreme Court 
week of the validity of the tax act has caused q 
a little comment. It is barely possible that this” 
be the cause for another advance, especially by 
companies, who have been marketing their coal 
the same prices since mining was resumed. 

Drouth Becomes Serious. 

The drouth in the anthracite region is unabated 
becomes more serious, as there has been no fail 
of any consequence since mid-summer in some pla 
An idea of the increased cost of production fi 
this factor is shown in the statement of one comp 
that at one mine it has added an item of $2,00 
their expenses. . 

Despite reports of increased production of b 
minous coal, the amount reaching this market 
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due to the continuing short car supply, and 
e that any increased production must be in 
istricts other than those shipping to this 
shipments to the lakes have been stopped it 
tainly not affected this market, 
onsumers still assume the care-free attitude, 
h there has probably been more inquiries this 
shipments on orders placed some weeks 
has been the wont of the buyer for many 
There is no question that shipments are 
ming out, and the producer sees very littl 
ent in sight. : 
on the high grade coals that the greatest 
is being placed, and the consumer after an 
car of this size has been somewhat sur- 
cently that he could not get prompt ship- 
ome houses have even notified customers 
‘were not particularly anxious for increased 
‘on Pools 1, 9 and 10; others were accepting 
bject to delay. 
lroads remain actively in the market for 
continue to take in a fair tonnage in excess 
needs, and it must be remembered that their 
consumption is also increasing with the advent 
‘weather. The mines able to make full time 
usually working on assigned car orders for 
roads. 
s have moved upward, and present spot quo- 
; are as follows: Pool 1, $4.75 to $5.25; Pool 
35 to $4.60; Pool 10, $3.70 to $4; Pool 11, 
co300. 





4 SHORT AT JOHNSTOWN 


+ 


ng Costs Now Above Selling Price— 
Little Change in Prices. 


rtage on practically all of the railroads in 
town district is beginning to prove a serious 
to the coal operators and this is especially 
the owners of small mines, as instanced by a 
re & Ohio operator in Johnstown, This man 
nat he has an allotment of three cars per day, 
f in the last nine days he has only had one 
ir placed at his tipple. The result is that 
head cost has pushed his production cost to 
3.40 per ton, while he is unable to secure 
$3 per ton for his coal, and frequently 
o at a lower figure. 

me condition, on a magnified scale, applies 
the mines, though the large operations are 
ak even. Early in the week it was re- 
t much of the B. & O. car shortage is due 
that 10,000 loaded cars are tied up at the 
and in the event of average winter weather 
considerable difficulty will be encountered 
them to the mines. 

e car shortage is the principal factor in 
the local coal market, it is stated that there 
dearth of orders. Local brokers and op- 
confidently expected that the first cold snap 
ring an avalanche of orders, but this expecta- 
led to materialize. 

hange in prices has been noted. Baltimore 
Pool 11 is selling at from $2.75 to $3.00; 
ania Pool 10 at $3.50 to $4.00, sales being 
| Wednesday at both extremes; Pennsylvania 
at $4.50, and B. R. & P. Pool 14 at $3.35. 
sold at from $4.50 to $5.00, according to 


ct where it is produced. 








Senator Couzens. 


pointment of Hon. James Couzens, mayor of 
as United States senator marks another step 
able career. Only about 20 years ago he 
okkeeper in A. Y. Malcolmson’s coal office 
city. 

' and his boss both went in the Ford venture at 
utset and prospered wonderfully. Mr. Malcolm- 
a modest fortune and retired, but Mr. 
lought the possibilities not yet exhausted 
until he had acquired upwards of $30,000,- 





secure their water-from a distance. 
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DECLINE AT PITTSBURGH 


Low Grade Coal More or Less of a Drug— 
Industrial Buyers Quietly in Market. 


The coal market in the Pittsburgh district has 
undergone another change and as the buying con- 
tinues to be of the quiet variety, the spot market 
has witnessed a decline in price as predicted. The 
general prediction now is that prices will decline fur- 
ther before the bottom is reached and the small com- 
panies begin to withdraw from the production end, 
thus giving the larger operators a full complement of 
cars, 

To some operators, the decline in the market has 
become more or less of a mystery, inasmuch® as 
the operators find they cannot secure a full 100 per 
cent of the cars they desire, but to others who under- 
stand the situation, the decline has been anticipated 
and those in a position to do, had made arrangements 
to meet it. Low grade coal is more or less of a drug 
upon the market just now and about the only buyers 
for unclassified grades are the cement companies, 
where the ash and sulphur content do not matter. 

The price of Pittsburgh mine-run will, in some 
offices, run below $3 and touch $2.75, but the ma- 
jority of sales managers are getting $3 for this grade 
of coal. Sewickley, however, is commanding but 
$2.75. The most serious drop, however, has been in 
the steam lump grades, which until the first part of 
this week, sustained the market. Steam in three 
quarters lump is now quoted from $3.75 to $4, against 
last week’s figures of $4.25 to $4.50. Steam in one 
and a quarter lump now produces a maximum of 
about $4.25, against some sales of $4.75 last week. 
Gas mine-run coal is down to $3.25, a net loss of 
from 25 cents to 50 cents in a week.. Lump sizes 
have fallen proportionately. 

The most serious delcine, however, has been in 
the Connellsville district, where there has been some 
difficulty in disposing of coal. The best grades of 
by-product coal sold in Uniontown at $3 and mine-run 
was selling at $2.50. It is said that some of the 
producers had quite a few available cars on their 
hands this week and were anxious to get rid of them, 
resulting in one or two instances of forced sales. 


Coke Market Weak. 

The Pittsburgh coke market has been conspicuously 
weak. From a high last week of $7.75 for standard 
furnace coke, the market is down to a maximum of 
$7, while the present quotation is anything between 
$6 and $7. Westmoreland coke is selling in Pitts- 
burgh at $6.50, In Connellsville, 24-hour medium 
sulphur coke is selling on a basis of $5.25 to $5.50. 

Industrial buyers are coming back into the market 
but without the flurry and excitement that marked 
the coal market in September and October. In fact, 
the commitments are being taken so quietly that 
it is difficult to learn at what prices contracts are 
being made. It has been learned, however, that coal 
is being sold by large interests on contracts on a basis 
of $4. In one source it was said these contracts 
contain a clause providing for an adjustment in price 
if it is found to be necessary in case of existing 
conditions at any time during the life of the contract. 

Production on a daily average has not increased 
over that of last week, but the total output of the 
week will show a big drop due to the Thanksgiving 
holiday. Many of the miners will not return to work 
on Friday. The car supply has eased up consider- 
ably and many of the mines, notably the smaller 
mines, have sufficient cars to care for their orders. 
With these smaller mines, the case has become “pro- 
duction dependent on orders.” 

The railroad shipments of coal have lightened some- 
what due to the easing up of shipments to the lakes. 
The Pennsylvania and B. & O, are below their aver- 
age daily shipments of two weeks ago and the freight 
east on the B. & O. is said to have fallen consider- 
ably below the 2,000-daily-load mark, due to the 
slackening of the coal shipments. The Western Mary- 
land is sending about 400 loads east daily against 
a 600-load record just a short while ago. 

Plants in the Westmoreland district are still af- 
fected by the water supply. The water is ‘still being 
treated and some plants have made arrangements t 
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The local representative of the fuel distributor is 
still on the job, but is expected to close his office 
in a few days. Fuel Administrator Spens has closed 
the Altoona office and other offices in Central Penn- 
sylvania. All the records and files are being sent to 
Washington, 





PRICES SAG IN BUFFALO 


Bituminous Market Eases Up Slightly as 
Lake Season Nears End. 


The bituminous market sagged off a little last week 
and the near approach of the closing of the lake trade 
will ‘keep prices slack a while yet. There are those 
who say that the market will firm up as soon as win- 
ter sets in, but nobody looks for an advance in prices 
right away. If very heavy weather should set in 
the consumer who does not keep stocked up will 
have to pay an extra price, but that will be his fault 
and no real change in the market. There is always 
some one who takes chances, and getting caught does 
not work a reform in his style of doing things. 

Car supply is improving. The experts are now 
saying that the demand for them is slacking off for the 
season, referring to crops mainly, of course, for 
lumber and coal at least are complaining about as 
much now of car shortage as ever, and with the nat- 
ural slowing up traffic movement due to winter con- 
ditions, no real relief is to be expected right away. 
The point is that the shortage has not really dis- 
tressed these trades as it was expected to, though 
the inconvenience has been great sometimes. That it 
has produced higher prices in both soft coal and 
lumber everybody knows, 

The use of soft coal as a substitute for anthracite 
does not seem to be large. The offering of small 
sizes of anthracite has been general. When consumers 
are told that they can get all the buckwheat size they 
want, and with a little coarse coal they can get on 
about as well as usual, they are going to buy it and 
let more doubtful substitutes wait. It is a fact that 
with a careful handling of furnace grates a little 
extra care and time will provide ordinary heat, letting 
the $4 or more easement on the price of a ton go 
towards offsetting the time spent in caring for the 
fires. ; 

It was hoped.at one time that there would enough 
smokeless coal come in from West Virginia by lake 
to make up in great part for the anthracite shortage, 
but the car shortage set in over the route from the 
mines to the lake and cut the movement nearly off 
after a big start was made early in the season. A 
little is still coming, most of it being taken by the big 
smelting furnaces, which now find themselves so short 
of home-made by-product coke that they are obliged 
to go into the open market for coke. Jobbers now 
quote Connelsville 72-hour foundry coke as low as 
$7.50 at the ovens. 





Bituminous Prices. 


Bituminous quotations are much the same as for- 
merly, but the market is easier than it was a week 
ago, on account of more coal than can be sold readily. 
Quotations: Youghiogheny gas lump, $5 to $5.25; 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $3.75 to $4.25; all 
mine-run, $3.25 to $3.50; slack, $3 to $3.25, adding 
$3.09 to Allegheny Valley and $3.24 to other coals to 
cover freight. 

The anthracite trade drags badly, on account of the 
light supply, only about 500 tons a day for a whole 
city. All efforts to get the supply up to the original 
allotment has failed, so there is nothing to do but get 
a little if possible and piece out with substitutes. The 
independent operators find their coal in such demand 
at about $5 over the circular that they sell to the first 
comer, and if a jobber does not stay on the spot right 
along the coal generally goes to some one else. 

Shipments of anthracite by lake for the past seven 
days were 97,030. tons, of which 35,300 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 31,900 tons for. Chicago, 
15,500 tons for Milwaukee, 6,500 tons for Sheboygan, 


-2,800 tons for Marquette, 2,500 tons for Racine, 2,000 


tons for the Sault and 530 tons for Port Huron... 
Lake rates are strong at $1.50 to Racine,, Port 


-Huron, $1 to Marquette, 60 cents to Chicago, 50-cents 
-to Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 40 cents to Duluth. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


No Fear of Shortage in Bituminous—Hard 
Coal Receipts Small. 


The agitation as to fuel needs for the Northwest 
this winter have been entirely transferred to the mat- 
ter of hard coal. No one seems to have any fear 
that soft coal will be short. If anything, the chances 
are that there may be a little surplus of soft coal 
unless there is a quick change to normal winter 
The old proverb about tempering the wind 
to the shorn lamb applies. Many buyers in con- 
templating going prices on all grades of coal 
for several years, claim that “shorn” applies in more 
ways than one. 

But hard coal is always in a class by itself. While 
soft coal can be speeded up in production and a short- 
age overcome in the course of a few weeks, with hard 
coal, there appears to be no possibility of gaining 
on previous idleness, The Northwest was promised 
something like 700,000 tons of hard coal, as 60 per 
cent of a normal tonnage of 1,200,000, by the end of 
navigation. 

The period of navigation has been extended two 
weeks, which will probably add possibly 50,000 tons 
to the season’s receipts, or just about half of the 
700,000 tons promised. The rest will have to be 
moved all-rail, at the excessive freights which that 
will cost. The continued mild weather of the fall 
has cut into the season’s requirements materially. The 
lack of hard coal has turned much tonnage already 
to other grades, which will further reduce the needs. 


Enough Cars for Reasonable Needs. 


weather. 


On soft coal, the surplus of screenings has left 
them difficult to dispose of and with prices pretty 
thoroughly unsettled. While prepared sizes of the 
a grades of southern Illinois are held fairly steady 

t $5.50 at the mine, there is some variation in various 
illinois and other all-rail grades. The car supply has 
been somewhat better to some sections and it has been 
possible to get cars enough for all reasonable needs 
in this section. 

As a result, there has been a considerable tonnage 
of all-rail coal moved to the Twin Cities and to vari- 
ous points south and west of the Twin Cities. The 
area of the all-rail field has been expanded and some 
business has been placed to. the North and Northwest, 
though this has been keenly resisted by the dock in- 
terests, who have been putting up sharp competition 
in spite of their tonnage being less than half of that 
of a year ago. 

It is very apparent that the winter is going to be 
marked by sharp and vigorous competition between 
the dock and all-rail shippers. The latter complain 
that they are being ignored by many, and they pro- 
pose to command attention. They have about doubled 
the tonnage that they handled a year ago, and say 
they can do more whenever the weather demands it. 
The dock trade has a considerable handicap in the 
cost of their coal at the dock as compared with that 
of southern Illinois coal. The latter has a freight 
rate of $3.55 to the Twin Cities and a mine cost of 
$5.50, or sometimes less, making the cost at the Twin 
Cities $9.05, which is less than the dock price of 
similar grades. 





B. & O. Officials Meet Operators. 


Fairmont, W. Va., Nov. 30.—Directors and mem- 
bers of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association conferred with Vice-presidents Fries and 
Galloway, General Manager Schear, General Mana- 
ger of Transportation Curren and other system of- 
ficials of the B. & O. Railroad at the rooms of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
on Tuesday. Probably 100 members attended. 

Ex-Governor John J. Cornwell, general solicitor 
of the B. & O., was the spokesman for the railroad 
men, while C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Hutchinson Coal Co., did likewise for the coal op- 
erators. It was proposed by high B. & O. officials to 
come to the Fairmont region at intervals to investi- 
gate complaints and better conditions. Various com- 
plaints and suggestions were listed by George S. 
Brackett, secretary of the association. Some opera- 
tors say they believe that a great deal will be ac- 
complished by the conference. 
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Steam Coal Prices Soften, but Smokeless 
Remains Decidedly Strong. 


While there has been a noticeable softening of the 
coal market here in the steam sizes since the close 
of lake buying, prices have suffered much less than 
operators had anticipated and indeed, considering the 


natural effect of the subtraction of a large and 
rather eager market, limited as to the time of de- 
livery, rates have held up remarkably well. This 


fact was due, no doubt, to a rather brisk steam de- 
mand, to restricted delivery due to continued trans- 
portation troubles and to the unusually large reserve 
demand for domestic coals, of which the larger per- 
centage of the winter supplies is yet to be delivered. 
No doubt the higher temperature of last week, with 
an occasional showing of snow, had at least some 
psychological effect. 

As far as West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
are concerned, impaired car supply continues to be 
a potential influence in the present situation. The 
C. & O. ran between 25 and 30 per cent last week, 
though some doubtful aspects were presented and 
colder and snowy weather holds out the threat of a 
break-down. The Virginian was about 30 per cent. 
The N. & W. was somewhat better than 40 per cent, 
though the Thacker and Kenova districts fell some- 
what below these figures. The L. & N. was slightly 
better, with from 20 to 22 per cent in the Harlan 
district and from 30 to 35 per cent in the Hazard 
field. The B. & O. was fully fifty per cent and the 
Southern and Queen & Crescent about 40 per cent 
The general average represented a slight improve- 
ment, but it promised no permanency. 

Steam orders for the week maintained a fair 
average, but showed no important gain. Some large 
Central West consumers who for a few months have 
been using Ohio and Indiana coals, because of the 
lower price and the favorable freight differential, 
came back; but the demand for this variety of fuel 
was not what you would call snappy. It was tame 
enough, in, fact, to give Cincinnati coal offices that 
lonesome feeling and to set operations in the direc- 
tion of graded coals for which the call for some 
time has been much more insistent and the supply 
limited because mine-run readily took the full pro- 
duction. 


Mines Resume Screening on a Large Seale. 


During the last week in the West Virginia and 
Kentucky districts, screening has been resumed on a 
large scale in spite of the embarrassments imposed 
by short car supply. Ordinarily at this time of the 
vear, it does not take long to meet the full measure 
of domestic demands. This year, however, the con- 
ditions are different. The domestic vacuum is 
several times larger than it has been for many 
years—perhaps than it has ever been—on the lst of 
December. Usually on that date, 75 or 80 per cent of 
the winter household fuel is in the cellar bin from 
which it will be taken to feed the house furnace. 

Estimates as to how much of the winter’s fuel 
has been brought varies between 30 and 40 per cent. 
The yards themselves have not bought except from 
hand to mouth and are comparatively bare. Every- 
body has been waiting on lower prices. Even now, 
buying by the yards will be measured and cautious, 
though it is pretty sure to be steady as the demands 
for fyel will be immediate. Considering the slow 
freights, which the cold weather will make slower, 
probably this is not an unmixed evil. 

River transportation of fuel appears to be hampered 
by low stages, though the government is helping 
five companies to bring barge cargoes to the amount 
of 50,000 tons down on an artificial wave. These 
loads were started Saturday and reached Cincinnati 
on Tuesday. 


Smokeless at High Premium. 


Smokeless coals continue at a sharp premium in 
western markets, which is accentuated by the per- 
sistent disposition of railroads to do all they can to 
shift them to the East. Run of mine sells in western 
markets at from $5.75 to $6.25, with nut and slack 
at $5.50 to $5.75. Smithing coal goes at from $6.25 
to $6.75 and has a wide distribution. Domestic lump 
and egg of this variety has been selling generally at 























































$6, which price is based on a request of he fed 
fuel department, but $7.50 and $8 are readily obj 
able by producers. # ar 
An increased volume of this coal is no 
west, but it has been a hard fight to get it thr 
Eastern prices on smokeless range bee 
for screenings, $4.50 for mine-run to $5.50 + 
for lump and egg. Eastern cargoes 
to Boston and other parts of New Eng 
Several large Cincinnati smokeless companies | 
withdrew from the market in graded coals ¢ 
July are just now shiping on August orders, 
High volatile prices are lower and show a 1 
fluctuation. Nut and slack is selling at from § 
$3.25, steam mine-run at from $3.25 to $3.50, 
product mine-run from $3.50 to $3.75 and dom 
lump and egg at from $5.50 to $6.25. There. 
spurt of demand from the south, but the larger 
centage of the tonnage is moving North and We 
The considerable multiplication of jobbing ° 
in Cincinnati in the last thirty days has occas 
a good deal of comment, especially in view o! 
fact that some important concerns not here 
represented here are coming. Wise coal men 
terpreting this to mean that they are getting 1 
for the time, not so far away, when the no 
districts which sell through Cincinnati will a 
bearing the full burden of supplying the cou 
fuel by reason of a renewal of stubborn strik 
ditions. ¥, 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Market Showing Signs of Weakness Th 
Lack of Demand—November a Dull Or 


The Hampton Roads coal situation shi 
signs of improvement in dumpings last 1 
expense of stocks of coal at the piers, as 
of coal at port dropped approximately 
below the figures of the previous week. 
of the port showed that total dumpings 
were 203,548 tons, with 187,535 tons dumped 
vious week. The total tonnage dumped 
year amount to 13,729,763 tons, while dur 
period last year 14,292,568 tons was du 

Decrease in stocks here were general, | 
nounced at Lamberts Point piers, where 
coal on hand last Saturday was less than 
a figure lower than most persons fami 
coal trade here would have thought po: 
Virginian piers are in much better shape, « 
ing no western outlet. This terminal has 
dumpings over the pier without ae 
out the past six weeks. 

For the first half of this week recor 
coal has been rolling to this port mor 
has been the case for several weeks past 
have gained more than what was dropped 


tons of coal on hand at this port. 

With the daily increase of stocks and e 
of demand the market here is showing si 
ness, quotations for this week for pools 1 
range from $7.40 to $7.50 per gross ton p 
volatile grades are being quoted about 
ton less than low volatile grades. 


Better Car Supply Anticipated 


With the closing of the Great Lake 
expected that shipments to the West w 
erably lighter during the coming mont! 
give the West Virginia mines a better 
Eastern shipments. During the past mo 
supply at mines has been less than 17 p 
operators are hopeful that this condition 
marked improvement during the early 
cember. 

While total figures for dumpings for | 
November are not available, it is not exp 
over 800,000 tons of coal will have be 
through this port for the month, and it is q 
that this will be one of the dullest months 
for the coal trade at Hampton Roads. It is t 
ion of shippers here that with the beginning 0 
cember and a better car supply at mines that 1 
trade will show great improvement during 
two weeks. 
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Improvement in Demand at Chicago 





Cold Weather Proves That Price of Coal Is Not the Determining Factor — Steam 


! 


Trade Also Brisk and No Chance of Screenings Piling Up. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 
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continuation of the cold spell which struck Chi- 
a week ago has tended to keep the demand 
ing for domestic coals, and the retailers have 
a busy week. This improvement in demand 
s out the truth of the statement that the price 
al is not the determining factor when “Old Man 
‘er? gets on the job. Snow and cold tempera- 
‘ brought increased orders, whereas until last 
_of this fall the retailers and wholesalers alike 
a very slow season owing to the mild weather. 
juiries and telephone orders during the past week 
-more life to the coal trade than for several 
hs past. Prices held firm as a rule, there being 
endency on the part of the dealers to boost 
3 in the face of the increased demand. Opera- 
and wholesalers on the Chicago market were 
optimistic and it is their belief that the trade 
not see another erratic market during the re- 
der of the winter. 
‘am trade also showed some improvement during 
jast week, and while the buying is not big in 
team market, there is a large enough demand 
iminate any chance of screenings piling up on 
Chicago market and coal is now being sold 
e it leaves the mines, or while in transit. This 
jon is practically the reverse of what was true 
nth ago. 
is reported that the railroads have been taking 
y amounts of coal from the Western Kentucky 
‘tors at very reasonable prices. It is a well- 
n fact that this coal is popular for railroad use, 
‘lass of buyers taking at least 35 per cent of the 
> Western Kentucky output, it is estimated. 
of this coal is used in the manufacturing of 
ind the remainder is sold to the cheaper domestic 
and the smaller industrials. 


Screenings in Greater Demand. 

eenings are coming into greater demand daily, 
ally true during the week just closed. This is 
lly due to the fact that the production of screen- 
fell off, as a result of the recent slow demand 
repared sizes of Illinois and Indiana coals. The 
tuation is still the main stumbling block of the 

All reports from Indiana, when averaged show 
wprovement during the past two weeks in the 
‘pply, while it is believed that in Illinois there 
een some slight improvement. The better car 
‘in Illinois, however, is a spotty situation, with 
mines suffering more than previously while other 
1s report cars to be about normal. 

"amount of eastern coals coming into the Chi- 
market at the present time is very limited. 
believed that this is due to the demand from 
ist being almost equal to the production capac- 
the mines. Pocahontas continues high in price 
3a scarce article. Anthracite is coming only 
1 orders, and the shipments are never in full 
order, but merely “to apply” on back orders. 
nm Kentucky and West Virginia gas coals are 
“ing offered on the market at all. 

‘eis mines are now working almost fifty per 
if the time. This being a slight improvement 
“tunning time over the previous week. Slowly 
ely the running time of Illinois mines is creep- 
4 to a normal state, and with the real cold 
°r now at hand the production is expected to 
‘considerable within a few weeks time. 

ana mines are still hampered by a poor car 
, until they have fallen back slightly in running 
ather than making a gain. 

4 + Notes. 

Harrisburg Colliery Co., from its Chicago 
reported last week that the Minneapolis offices 
“en closed. 

J. Dillon, of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co., 
d this week from a business trip to Cincin- 
d New York. 

















C. J. Mather has joined the selling organization 
of the Duke MacComas Coal Co., resigning last week 
from the Greenhouse Coal Co. staff. 


The Jaffray Coal Co. has recently been organized 
in Chicago, with offices in the Peoples Life Building. 
The company will do a general wholesale coal busi- 
ness, 

The Lake & Export Coal Sales Corporation of 
Illinois has recently added the services of R. E. 
Morse, formerly connected with the Consolidation 
Coal Co. 


Lee Snoke, formerly Minneapolis manager for the 
Harrisburg Colliery Co. is now connected with the 
Great Western Coal & Lumber Co., of Chicago and 
Minneapolis. 


The Trojan Coal Co. has added W. H. Graham, 
formerly with the Linton White Ash Coal Co., to 
its sales force. The Trojan Coal Co, is located in 
the Fisher Building, 


The Conway C. & C. Co., Monadanock Block, Chi- 
cago, has lost the services of John Muldoon, E, E. 
Englethaller and W. J. McGuire. These three gentle- 
men have become associated with Fred A. Kautz. 


W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth and 
Ninth District Coal Operators Association in Illinois 
has been named by the bituminous operators as one 
of the commission to assist the Fact Finding Com- 
mittee, 


S. H. Smythe, formerly with Weston, Dodson Co., 
but for several months past connected with the 
Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co., of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Western representative for the latter con- 
cern, 


Among the firms to join the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers Association during the past 
month were M. Slattery & Son, Galena, Ill., Square 
Deal Coal Co., Urbana, Ill, and Hussey & Weber, 
of Lake Villa, Ill. 

The question of adjusting rail rates on coal be- 
tween Illinois and Missouri River points is again be- 
fore the I. C. C., Lincoln, Nebr. Coal interests have 
raised the complaint again that the rates are un- 
reasonable, unjust and prejudicial. 

F, J. Chandler has made arrangements to per- 
sonally represent the Ehrlich-Pierce Coal. Co. of 
Chicago, on the Cincinnati market. Mr. Chandler is 
well known to the trade through his previous con- 
nection, the Red Ash Pocahontas Coal Co. 

The Lumber & Coal Credit Association has been 
incorporated in Chicago with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to do a general collection and reporting busi- 
ness. Those interested in the incorporation are P. J. 
Whiteside, M. B. Whiteside, and C. D. Peck. 

G. D. Rosengrant is recovering from injuries re- 
ceived more than a week ago when he was struck 
by an automobile while crossing Michigan avenue. 
He was taken to the hospital in an unconscious state 
and will be confined for at least another week. 

Reports from Matherville, Ill., state that the mines 
are running full time in that section of the state, 
being held up occasionally for lack of cars. The 
Alden mine at this point has recently been electrified, 
and is again operating after an idleness of eight 
months. 

As the navigation season of the Great Lakes is 
drawing near a close the receipts of coal in Chicago 
via the water route are showing declines. Last week 
a total of six cargoes arrived in and near Chicago, 
compared with eight and ten cargoes for the preceed- 
ing weeks. 

The Tower Grove Coal Co. has been fortunate 
enough to secure the contract for supplying the coal 
necessary for heating, lighting and power operations 
of the city buildings in Bellville, Ill. The Engler 
Coal & Ice Co. and the Victoria Coal Co. were 
also bidders for the contract. 
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The John B. Kausal Coal Co. will occupy a new 
building on Crawford Ave. near Jackson Boulevard, 
when work, now being done, is completed. This will 
give the retail concern a good location on a busy 
street, rather than an office next to a railroad track 
and unhandy for customers to visit, 


The Bradbury-Scullin C. M. Co., Marion, Ill, was 
incorporated under the State laws of Illinois last 
week with a capital stock of $10,000. The company 
will mine and deal in coal and by-products. The 
incorporators are Harry Bradbury, R. P. Scullin, 
William Christianson and John B. Reid. 


Coal is being hoisted at the new Sangamon County 
mine, located on the Barr Farm, near Centrall, Ill. 
The mine is located on the C. & N. W. Ry., and is 
said to be one of the deepest in the county. The 
three owners, Frank Boyer, Henry Struse and Sid- 
ney Grant, were formerly connected with the Cen- 
trall mine, also near Centrall, Ill. 


Buffalo Notes. 


Irving S. Underhill is a member of the Christmas 
seal committee for the collection of funds to use in 
combating tuberculosis. 


The big ice house of the Cummer Ice & Coal Co., 
of Hamilton, Can., burned on November 24th, involv- 
ing a loss of $18,000. A former structure of the same 
sort burned in July last year. The company buys coal 
extensively in Buffalo. Rebuilding will begin at once. 


F, D. Austin, general coal freight agent of the 
Erie Railroad Co., was up from New York last week. 
He is reported to have told a coal shipper that the 
worst of the car shortage was not past. He looks 
for a much more severe scarcity before the winter 
is over. 


Some of the Allegheny Valley operators are com- 
plaining that cars are so far short of expectations 
that they are getting heavy cancellations of coal sold 
some time ago, but which they cannot deliver. A 
single company reports the loss of more than 100 cars 
in that way lately. 


The Masonic consistory of Buffalo has bought the 
George F. Rand homestead on Delaware avenue, above 
Ferry street, at a very low price and will sell the 
downtown property at a present valuation of $1,000,- 
000. Many of the leading coal shippers in the city 
are Masons and they are well pleased over the trans- 
action. 


Within the space of four days, three women mem- 
bers of well-known Buffalo coal shippers’ families 
have died. On the 24th, Anna L. Packard, wife of 
Mark Packard, died in Buffalo, aged 58 years. On 
the same day Nellie Tait, mother of William C. Tait, 
died at her home in Bridgeburg, on the Canadian 
side of the Niagara, aged 68 years. On the 27th, Mary 
J. McClurg, wife of James L. McClurg and mother 
of William F. McClurg, died in Buffalo. She was 
about 75 years old, the golden wedding anniversary 
having been passed some years ago. Expressions of 
sympathy are extended by all members of the trade 
to the bereaved. 


The small schooners, Taber and Dargaw, loaded 
with coal at Oswego for Kingston and vicinity, are 
reported ashore at Four Mile Point, near Kingston. 
One is said to be going to pieces. The schooners 
Eccles and Lyman Davis, on similar trips, are missing. 
It is said that there are now only five more of this 
class of craft on Lake Ontario. They were built 50 
years ago or more. 


Offices have been opened in the new Lafayette 
Building by the Merrimac Anthracite Coal Corpora- 
tion, a Virginia company with mines at a town of 
the same name in Montgomery County. President 
William Griffiths, of Scranton, is here to look after 
the early details. The other officers are E. B. 
Cochems, vice-president; F. B. Davenport, 2nd vice- 
president; W. G. Russell, treasurer; William Wilkins, 
secretary. Some of the officers are also here and one 
or two of them will remain in charge. The company 
is advertising locally anthracite buckwheat, of which 
it is said any amount can be provided. The freight 
from the mines to Buffalo is $3.83, but the company 
sees good business here just the same. 
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FAIRMONT OUTPUT HEAVY 





Heaviest Tonnage on Record Produced on 


Monday of This Week. 


Production records were broken in the Fairmont 
region on Monday of this week, wheti more coal was 
produced in Northern West Virginia than any day 
in its history. Operations produced 3,001 cars, or 
150,050 tons of coal. This is a new peak for coal 
loading in Northern West Virginta. 

Another record that was shattered also was the 
daily production on the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
on Monday, when 1,731 cars of coal were loaded. 
This was 125 cars more than the previous record 
loading, 1,606 cars, which was established on De- 
cember 14, 1920. During the World War the coal 
loading in the Fairmont region was heavy in spots, 
but no record production marks were reached, due to 
the fact that the car supply was so very irregular. 

The record coal loading in Northern West Vir- 
ginia on Monday was almost double the daily pro- 
duction of some days last week, and the loading on 
the Monongah Division on Monday was stronger than 
the daily loading of all of the mines in Northern 
West Virginia was on a number of days during No- 
vember. 

With Thursday ‘observed as a holiday, Monday’s 
big loading will help some in keeping this week’s 
production up well in comparison with six-day weeks. 
Very little coal was produced on Thanksgiving Day, 
and production slumped considerably the day before 
and was expected to the day after. 

What may also be regarded as another record was 
hung ap on Monday, when 508 cars of railroad fuel 
were loaded. Of that, foreign roads obtained the 
biggest end at 360 cars, while the B. & O. secured 
the remaining 148 cars. 

It was apparent during the early part of this week 
that the coal movement to Curtis Bay was picking up 
again. On Monday 200 cars was shipped to that pier, 
presumably for movement to New England by boat 
out of Baltimore. Other piers are quiet. Eastern 
loadings off the Monongah Division were very heavy 
and no doubt a record-breaker on Monday, as 1,418 
loads were shipped in that direction, while 313 cars 
went West. 

Prices Lower. 


Prices, while much weaker than they were during 
the great portion of the previous week, appear to 
have become fairly well settled, despite the heavy 
production on Monday. Mine-run was quoted at 
$2.75 at the mines along the B. & O., with prices on 
the Monongahela a trifle higher at $2.85 to $3. Slack 
was quoted at $2.75 and lump at $3.50 to $3.75. Lump 
coal is said to be in demand in certain parts of the 
Middle West, but not a great deal is being prepared 
just at this time. 

With the arrival of Tuesday car supply in the Fair- 
mont region took a decided drop. On six of the nine 
divisions there was a 38 per cent run of empties. The 
Monongah Division had 38 per cent; the Charleston 
Division, 20 per cent; the Connellsville Division, 71 
per cent; the Monongahela, 22 per cent; the Morgan- 
town & Wheeling, 51 per cent; the Western Mary- 
land, 25 per cent, and the Pennsylvania district of 
the Monongahela, 16 per cent. — 

Last week the mines of Northern West Virginia 
loaded 513,350 tons of coal, or a yain of 7,050 tons, 
compared to the previous week. 

Coke loading off the Monongah Division last week 
aggregated 243 cars. This was ten cars more than 
the previous week. Twelve cars of coke were loaded 
east off the Connellsville Division last week. Coke 
loading off the Cumberland Division last week was 
fifteen cars, all of which went East. Eighty-one cars 
of coke were loaded off the M. & K,, all of which 
went East. There were 115 cars loaded East and 128 
cars West off the Monongah Division. 

Eastern coal loading last week showed some in- 
creases compared to the previous week, this having 
been especially true on the Monongah Division, the 
Western movement having eased because of the clos- 
ing of the lake season. The aggregate of Eastern 
loads last week was 3,976, or 124 cars more than the 
previous week. Western movement was 1,100 cars 
off the Monongah Division, or 568 less than the pre- 
vious week. 
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Pier business, while somewhat stronger last week 
off the Monongah Division compared to previous 
of Baltimore by boat to New England, was off com- 
pared with past years. The total was 220 cars. Lake 
business last week wound up with 425 cars being 
shipped to the ports. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
last week aggregated 2,246 carloads, of which the 
B. & O. secured 870 cars and foreign roads 1,376 cars. 
Last week’s showing was forty-four cars less than 
the previous week. Forty-four per cent of the coal 
loaded on the Monongah Division last week was taken 
by the railroads. 





PITTSBURGH OPERATORS MEET 





Appoint Committee to Co-operate with 
United States Coal Commission. 


The coal operators of the entire western Pennsyl- 
vania district, with the exception of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., will submit their case to the United States 
Coal Commission as a unit in the board’s investiga- 
tion and detailed inquiry into every phase of the 
industry. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. will submit its own case 
to the commission. 

The ground work for the operators’ submission 
of their case was laid at a meeting in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., when representatives 
of an estimated tonnage of more than 30,000,000 an- 
nually voted to appoint a committee of five to co- 
operate with the Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee, under the auspices of the National Coal As- 
sociation. 

There were about 50 operators present when the 
meeting was called to order by R. W. Gardiner, com- 
missioner of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Commercial, non-commercial and strip produc- 
ing mines, operating with union and non-union men, 
were represented. 

Samuel A. Taylor, engineering adviser of the 1919 
Federal Bituminous Coal Commission, was elected 
chairman and Mr. Gardiner, secretary. 

_W. M. Henderson’s motion to appoint a committee 
of five was carried and announcement made that one 
would be elected for each of these operators’ units 
in the Pittsburgh district: Pittsburgh Coal Co., in- 
dependent producers, Steel Corporation and non-com- 
mercial mines, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion and Freeport Thick Vein Operators’ Association. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. announced its withdrawal 
and will probably be replaced on the committee be- 
fore the week is out by a representative of the 
Westinoreland-Fayette district. 

J. B.,L. Hornberger, vice-president and comptroller, 
announced the withdrawal of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Mr. Hornberger said, however, his corporation was 
in hearty accord with the plans of the conferees and 
the work of the national organization of the indus- 
try as represented by the bituminous operators’ special 
committee, No reason was given, but it was believed 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. desired to present its own 
case to the commission, as those operators accepting 
the services of the national committee will be as- 
sessed four mills per ton of production for the perisd 
from October, 1922, to April, 1923, to pay the legal 
and cther expenses incident to the work. John W. 
Davis, it was said, has already been retained as ad- 
visory counsel for the national committee. 


Independents Meet Later. 


On an estimated monthly production of 1,500,C00 
tons, the Pittsburgh Coal Co, would be assessed 
$36,000 during the six-months period. 

Election of C. W. Gibbs to represent the Freeport 
association and M. D. Kirk of the Pittsburgh Termi- 
nal RR. & Coal Co. for the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association followed. The independent group 
will meet at the end of the week in the offices of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association and elect 
their representative. No statement could be obtained 
as to the probable selection by the non-commercial 
operators, which include the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, Lackawanna Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin and 
others. 

The purpose of the committee, as outlined by Mr. 
Taylor, was to co-operate with the national com- 


















































































mittee, which will act in the position o 
between the operators and the U. S. Coa 
The meeting was addressed by T. 
the Hillman C. & C. Co., a member of the 
committee. Mr. Guthrie outlined the y 
committee and explained how it wo Id 
intermediary. ' 
According to Mr. Guthrie, the inv 
take, in a large measure, the form of 
There are 146 items upon which the 
will require information, he said. TI 
Producers’ committee in Washington, he 
be to gather information from the coal 
as to the exact meaning of the questior 
duplication of information furnished the con 
by different operators, and to act in 
capacity to the producer and coal con 
There were among the delegates to the h 
ference: A. P. Cameron, Westmoreland 
K. P. Lewis, Somerset Coal Operators’ 
George H. Theiss, Duquesne Coal Co.; W. W. 
Export Coal Co.; John Jenkins, Oliver é 
Steel Co.; J. G. Farquhar, Virginia 
Neale, Kittanning Iron & Steel Co.; 
Ford Collieries Co.; George H. Morse, Re 
& Steel Co.; J. D. Durg, Chartiers Cre 
C. W. Gibbs, Harwick Coal Co.; Thon 
Inland Collieries Co.; James and J. 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.; A. H 
Diamond C. & C. Co., and J. L. Low 
Mining Co., a U. S. Steel subsidiary. — 
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Again Urges Public to Take Other 
Along with Anthracite. 

In a statement issued last Wednesda 
Federal Fuel Distributor, says: 


“After a survey of the present 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
parent that, although there is sufficient 
United States, there is a definite and conti 
age of domestic sizes of anthracite. 
humanly possible to make up durin 
shortage in these sizes, which will 
proximately 40 per cent. 

“The available sizes of domestic, 4 
of all other anthracite sizes, have be 
the various states in proportion to thei 
sumption, and every effort is being ade f 
distribution along this line. Should one s 
any of the coal allocated to any of tl : 
states, the latter will be short just s in 
the effect might be far-reaching. For 
New York State should seize coal intend 
Great Lakes district, it is conceivable 
would feel free to seize coal passing 
state to New York and that citizens | 
might also feel free to seize the p 
own state rather than have it go into 
New Jersey or elsewhere. -? 

“Where a community seizes coal i 
other community in the same state, the 
benefits temporarily at the expense o 
is liable to reprisal. In other words 
general, and attempts at taking the |. 
own hands will only tend toward cha 
all around. 

“The answer to all of this is—for 
to provide himself with a sufficient 
substitutes as steam sizes of anthracit 
coal, coke and wood. There is an amph 
steam sizes of bituminous coal. \ 

“On Tuesday, November 28th, th 
cars of steam sizes of anthracite at 
terminals awaiting orders from New 
failure of domestic consumers there to 
selves of these substitutes leaves ma 
with insufficient coal and holds all of 
when they are greatly needed. oy 

“It is a comparatively simple mat 
to learn how to supplement domestic s 
thracite with the smaller sizes, and 
striction on the amount’ that can be purcll 
stored.” il 
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ymmittee of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
ation, consisting of W. T. C. Berlin, of Mem- 
William A. Clark, of Boston; Samuel B. 
ll, of Philadelphia; Marshall E. Keig, of Chi- 
ind Roderick Stephens, of New York, has sub- 
‘to the United States Coal Commission a state- 
of conditions and recommendations reading in 
s follows: 
National’ Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
tbmit separately a certified copy of its constitu- 
ad bylaws, also its “declaration of principles,” 
ich is set forth its conception of the proper 
ns of associations, its code of ethics, and its 
ent of the functions of the retail coal merchant 
‘ the services rendered by the coal retailer to 
blic. On this subject we believe that it would 
ropriate for your honorable body to urge upon 
soal dealers recognition of the important place 
al value of local, state and national commercial 
zations when properly conceived, and when ad- 
sed with due regard for laws regulating their 
es and operating in the public interest. 

fo causes beyond the control of the retail 

fits and losses fluctuate unduly from month 

ith and from year to year, and provision must 
while favorable conditions exist to provide 
sscapable periods of depression and loss. One 
ty to be encountered will be the absence of ade- 
cost information and the lack of uniformity of 
aformation among those who do record their 
profits. A recommendation from your hon- 

ly, urging upon retail coal dealers the im- 

id necessity of instituting an effective cost 

undoubtedly be helpful for the future. 


fits Smaller Than in Other Lines. 


1 the information which the members of the re- 
wup drafting this statement possess, we are con- 
that profits in the retail coal trade are, on the 
», considerably less than profits realized by 
nts generally in other lines of business, and the 
required to maintain adequate retail coal 
lities is out of proportion to the returns 
investments. We urge that your com- 
ine the number of profits taken on coal 
it is loaded by the operator until sold 
ailer, to discover not only what, if any, un- 
tiplication of profits occur, but also the 
of such profits to the cost of services 
the value of such services by the several 
involved. 

duction is not a function of the retailer, 
jler and the consumer are both factors 
roduction, in that a cessation of buying by 
actor seriously. affects the ability of the opera- 
naintain production in the anthracite field, and 
the bituminous field, on account of the 
cident to storage of the latter. In this 
your honorable commission is urged to 
cticability of promoting the purchase of 
he summer months by those not requir- 
rent consumption. 




































asonal Freight Rates Favored. 


reductions at the mines, seasonal freight 
onal variation in retail sales schedules, 
out on an equitable basis, might do much 
fore continuous production. Likewise, edu- 
public to realize its self-interest and 
h intelligent co-operation to be helpful 
roduction. Similar co-operation by rail- 
ther large buyers of industrial fuels can 
h to accomplish this objective. Avoid- 
es is, of course, one of the chief elements 
tenance by retailers of adequate storage 
Wile an element of added cost as against 
or other distributor not possessing such 
Presents not only an important measure 
to a community against periods of short- 


Retailers Submit Statement to Commission 


committee of National Association Makes Recommendations to Fact Finding Body— 
Urge That Present System of Car Distribution Be Changed. 
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age, but likewise materially helps to maintain con- 
stant production. _ 

So far as the retail coal trade is concerned, one of 
the most costly wastes is due to the degradation or 
breaking down of coal at every stage of its produc- 


tion and distribution. Another material loss, or one 
capable of material reduction, is the “shrinkage” in 
transit from mines to final car destination, due to 
leakage, spillage and thievage from railroad cars. 

Still another loss is involved in the prevailing prac- 
tice with respect to determination of “tare” weight 
of railroad cars, which are not reweighed often enough 
to maintain an accurate figure of actual weight. 

Also, needless waste results from the discontinuance 
of the former practice of reweighing and rescreening 
domestic sizes of anthracite in transfer at the coal 
dumping piers from railroad cars to coal barges. The 
present practice of dumping cars without reweighing 
or screening creates a sense of freedom from re- 
sponsibility, so far as the railroads are concerned, 
both with respect to avoidance of shrinkage and of 
minimizing of degradation, which unquestionably en- 
courages careless methods and accentuates the losses 
which, in the final analysis, are sustained by the con- 
sumer. 


Would Have Destination Weights Govern. 

We urge recognition of the justice of the retailers’ 
claim that car destination weights should be the basis 
of weight determination on coal shipments. 

So far as degradation is concerned, our suggestion 
is that screening of domestic sizes of anthracite be 
resumed at tidewater loading piers, thereby encour- 
aging careful handling of coal by the railroads. 

So far as shrinkage is concerned, our suggestion is, 
in addition to the first suggestion under this topic, 
that coal be reweighed before dumping at tidewater 
loading piers. 

So far as redetermination of tare weights of cars 
is concerned, we believe that the railroads should 
adopt a policy that will insure maintenance of ac- 
curate determination of actual tare weights at all 
times. 

In further reference to degradation Joss it is urged 
that the retail practice of rescreening domestic an- 
thracite and bituminous fuels involves an element of 
expense which might be reduced if the public were 
to accept prepared coal without requiring retailers to 
screen out anything but the dust and very fine sizes. 


Uniform Standards Urged. 


Another waste that might be minimized is in con- 
nection with the cost of transporting removable im- 
purities in coal. Uniform standards of preparation, 
both of anthracite and bituminous coal, would enable 
dealers and connumers to co-operate to the end that 
only coal of standard preparation would be acceptable. 

We believe that your honorable commission would 
do well to investigate the rates charged by the rail- 
roads for transporting coal, and submit that such 
rates should be established on a basis that will return 
to the railroads their cost of transportation and a 
rate of profit not in excess of the average return au - 
thorized by law. In this connection we submit that 
coal is a low cost, low grade commodity, essential 
alike to industry and to individuals and thereby en- 
titled to transportation on the basis above suggested. 

In the public interest, we would urge encourage- 
ment by your honorable body, so far as the next few 
months are concerned, of the purchase of bituminous 
coal in quantities sufficient to build up substantial 
reserves prior to April 1, 1923, on which date the 
present wage contract between the miners and the 
unionized operations will terminate; and similarly to 
encourage building up of adequate reserves of an- 
thracite coal prior to September 1, 1923, when the 
wage contract in the anthracite fields will expire. 

The retailers are opposed to government regula- 
tion. If the government can determine the funda- 
mental weaknesses in the several branches of the 





trade, and recommend practicable remedies, it is be- 
lieved that the law of supply and demand, as well as 
competitive merchandising conditions, will bring 
prompt and adequate relief to the public. 

As is the custom with regard to other commodities, 
every producer should be compelled to supply at once 
to the original purchaser of coal a bill of lading and 
a weight certificate covering each car of coal. To 
protect the buyer against fraud and misrepresentation 
the shipper should indicate on these documents the 
mine from which coal was produced, the size and 
kind of coal purported to be in said car. 


Uniform Prices Impracticable. 

If it were practical, or possible, the fixing of a 
uniform price on the different grades of coal might 
be beneficial to the public. The retailers cannot dis- 
cover any plausible or practical basis for this scheme. 
Retail prices must vary according to (a) mine costs 
(b) freight rates (c) volume through yard (d) pre- 
vious losses (e) topography of locality (4) labor 
fluctuations (¢) density of coal users in the locality 
(h) nature of yard, whether flat, high line, pockets, 
improvements, etc. (i) policy of company to carry 
large or small stocks (j) service, etc. 

Is it within the province of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate and correct whatever of short 
weighing, substitution and bribery exists in the retail 
coal business? The Federal Trade Commission is re- 
ported to have accomplished useful reforms along 
these lines in other industries. 

The government should establish a uniform 2,000- 
pound coal ton in every state to remove the present 
confusion in prices resulting from purchases and 
sales on both a gross- and a net-ton basis, 


Want Anthracite Prices Investigated. 

With specific reference to conditions affecting an- 
thracite, the following is recommended: 

That a thorough investigation be made of the wide 
variation in anthracite prices, f. 0. b, mines, charged 
for comparable sizes and grades during periods of 
shortage. 

That the practice of some shippers of ‘compelling 
retailers to take steam sizes beyond the necessities of 
their business is to be considered detrimental and ex- 
pensive and should be discontinued. A partial rem- 
edy may be found by the adoption of the resizing 
plan as suggested by the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

With specific reference to conditions affecting bitu- 
minous, the following statements are made: 


Car Distribution System at Fault. 


The present method of car distribution appears to 
be on a rating based on previous performance of the 
mine only and is not sound. It seems that cars are 
provided pro rata among modern low cost mines and 
antiquated high cost mines; mines producing quality 
coal and mines producing off-grade coal; mines that 
prepare their coal and mines that do not; mines that 
have prior orders on their books and mines that have , 
none, etc. Today and for several weeks when in- 
dustry coal was not in demand, there has been con- 
stantly received at mines producing inferior coal a 
surplus of cars—more cars than at the mines pro- 
ducing coal for domestic use. 

If the cars could be distributed currently on the 
basis of previous orders the market could more 
quickly be equalized. 

If rules were made with penalties requiring the 
placing of cars for loading only if and when infor- 
mation is available, showing consignees and destina- 
tions for each car, i.e., unless an order is on file, fur- 
ther assistance to the equalizing of the market would 
be effected. 

It is further suggested that every car loaded at a 
mine might be permitted but one reconsignment in 
transit and that one in such a manner as. not to re- 
tard the movement of the car. 

Railroad purchasing agents should not be permitted 
to play the market close to the line of danger as 
they da because of the club they carry—the distribu- 
tion of cars to a mine at any period of the year with 
the understanding that such cars must be loaded for 
that railroad only. This practice, done under the 
plea of “public necessity,” often proves a public 
calamity instead. It could all be avoided by requir- 
ing railroads to stock coal in anticipation of periods 
of shortage as other industries and utilities must do, 





WELSH MARKET EASIER 


Let-Up in Demand and Other Factors Cause 
Heavy Tone to Develop 


A slight setback has occurred in the Welsh export 
trade, a reactionary tone having come over the mar- 
ket. All South Wales docks are now under a central 
railway control, and the introduction of new methods 
of working, whereby the dock company will only 
bring coal forward for shipment when a steamer is 
ready in berth, has not worked as smoothly as it 
might. 

Numerous cases haye recently occurred where 
steamers have been waiting in dock for coal, due to 
delays in bringing it down to the dockside and this 
delay has caused empty cars to arrive back irregular- 
ly to the mines, resulting in erratic working. 
Recently, too, there has been much heavy weather 
and tonnage has been late in arriving. But, follow- 
ing a recent gale, a glut of tonnage arrived in Bristol 
Channel ports. Loading pressure at Cardiff is heavy 
and there are many steamers now waiting to load. 

A slight falling off in demand also caused some 
of the collieries to have spot coal, and to enable 
them to clear and secure empty cars, concessions of 
approximately 6d and even more have recently been 
made for accommodation. 

These conditions have caused a somewhat irregular 
market, but it is not wise to stake on prices tumbling 
down for collieries as a whole have full order books 
and can maintain fairly heavy shipments for some 
time to come. Were it not for the approach of the 
Christmas holidays, however, when demands usually 
increase, some weakness might be looked for. But 
when collieries are actually tested for prices for 
forward shipment they show no desire to materially 
reduce existing quotations, which have ruled for 
many weeks past. 

Best Admiralty collieries generally demand 28/- 
f. o. b. for early shipment, and for January and 
February shipment their ideas are 6d to 1/— per ton 
less. They are well sold and in no urgent need of 
fresh orders. Second Admiralty collieries are sim- 
ilarly placed and strong at 27/-. All small coals 
are in abundant supply and collieries have difficulty 
in disposing of them. 


Cardiff Market Prices 


Large. Steam. LO) 98% 
Best Admiralty Ji. ...cnee see see 27/6 to 28/- 
Second Admiralty:..¢2....0seseepr 26/6 to 27/- 
Best Dy: .fac2 come sien eerie 28/- 
Other / Dryseee ae Sis o stile ele ce een 26/6 to 27/6 
Best. Monmouthshires Black Vein... 25/—to 25/6 
Other Monmouthshires..........-.. 25/- ° 
Eastern Valley Monmouthshires.... 23/—to24/- 
Ordinary Cardiff larce:. 2). ee 23/-to 24/6 

Smalls. 
Best. steamsic.c. cts os ccten cere 15/—to 16/— 
Other Steams: .< cc ccc ee eee ree 12/6 to 14/- 
Toferiors  »..dconcusskeviee ont epee 10/—to 12/6 
Monmouthshires .. 2... see eee 14/- 
Foundry coke: fea -.c. ee eee 37/6 to 42/6 
Patent: ftrel 2. c\.U) hee clei eee eee 27 /—to 30/- 

Anthracite. 
Best. largo o.  savecis ace. ouushe s CHO 50/-to 52/6 
Seconds (dic accuses oat ale ee te 40/—to 42/6 
Tnferiorse «ic)bsice FL eee 35/- to 37/6 
Machine made cobbles...........-.- 60/— to 62/6 
INiits ii cn UP aes ote eee et eee 70/—to 72/6 
IBG@AaniS ~ «<< ats bri ebdels ivsieies bictate eee 40/-to 42/6 
Peas. ixid obs seals ss the sels ae 20/6 to 22/6 
Duff j«).ci4.%o5-42 se ene ae 7/-to 8/- 

Freights from Cardiff 

The Cardiff freight market is easier. While 


chartering is on moderately active lines, exporters 
are only steady in their requirements and there is 
ample tonnage offering to fulfil needs, with the result 
that owners are disposed to accept slightly lower 
levels. 

South American chartering is fairly active, with 
rates slightly lower at 12/6 for the lower plate ports. 
Port Said is easier at 12/414, while Italian rates have 
declined to 10/6 for handy vessels. 

Gibraltar has eased off to 8/-, while Jamaica has 
been done at 10/3. Lisbon is easier at 9/6, with near 
French rates quiet at around 6/6 to 7/6. 
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A RETAILER’S JOTTINGS 


As has been said many times in this paper, there 
is a funny twist in human nature that makes anything 
acceptable if it is considered a bargain. Some of the 
cities now selling fuel are facing a fall if all that 
is said in private ever comes out in print. High 
prices being charged above those asked in the old 
established yards is noteworthy in one case because 
the coal men were called all sorts of names by the 
city officials before they tackled the game themselves, 
and even with no overhead expenses it is hard work 
to make ends meet. 

In one city there was a refusal on the part of the 
railroad to Switch the municipal cars before all the 
other work, and there was some talk about invoking 
the aid of the courts, as it was quite evident, accord- 
ing to the statement of the man in charge, that the 
dealers or someone had caused the whole trouble. 
Just now coal merchants have enough on their minds 
not to bother any other fellow. In fact, “at your 
convenience” is their stock phrase even when ordering 
their meat and groceries. “A fellow feeling makes 
us wondrous kind.” 

The people ordering coal from these self-appointed 
“snow birds,” who stop selling when the sun begins 
to shine on both sides of the street, seem willing to 
take any kind of soft coal, while the same or a better 
grade lies without a single taker in nearly all the 
yards that have been influenced by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator’s advice to be sure and stock a substitute. 

Just why consumers will take soft coal from the 
city and refuse to take it from their regular dealers, 
who have never failed them in a pinch, seems queer. 
But the newspapers give ample space, without pay, 
to the city plant. There is no phone, no clerk, the 
books are kept in the hat of the man whose salary 
is paid by the taxpayers. The weighing is done free, 
and the properties on which the coal yards stand keep 
on paying taxes just the same. 

This is a species of Socialism run rampant, and 
there is no good reason why wood and coal should 
be picked on in this way. Why not drygoods? After 
all, it resolves itself into what Pat said about it— 
division of goods was all right until it came to giving 
his neighbors pigs. He had pigs. 


Coal Meeting at Town Hall. 


Senator Borah, of Idaho, who was scheduled to 
speak on the coal problem at a meeting held in the 
Town Hall, New York, last Monday evening, sent 
word at the last moment that he was unable to 
attend. 

Three other speakers were on hand, however— 
Daniel T. Pierce, of the anthracite operators’ general 
policies committee; Arthur S. Learoyd, who is in 
charge of anthracite distribution in the metropolitan 
district, under the State Fuel Administrator, and 
Thomas Kennedy, one of the anthracite district presi- 
dents of the U. M. W. 

Mr. Pierce’s remarks will be found on another 
page. Opposite views on the probability of an acute 
shortage of hard coal in this section were entertained 
by the other two speakers. In the opinion of Mr. 
Learoyd, the situation is improving and the prospect 
of a real famine in domestic fuel is becoming more 
remote. 

On the other hand, Mr. Kennedy stated that “the 
railroads are unable to handle the coal from the 
anthracite region, and with the first big sleet or snow 
storm New York City will be facing a coal famine.” 

Mr, Kennedy’s statement as to the railroads being 
unable to move the coal is not supported by the pro- 
duction figures, which show the anthracite collieries 
are turning out practically the largest tonnage on 
record. This pace could not be maintained as long 
as it has been unless the cars were being moved out 
of the region and returned for reloading with a fair 
degree of promptness. 





F. C. Conkey, secretary of the Central New Jersey 
Coal Exchange, Elizabeth, together with Joseph Luck- 
ing, of Newark, and John Blondell, of Montclair, at- 
tended the conference at Washington of the directors 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
with the Fact Finding Commission on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday of last week. 
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IMPORTS OF BRITISH C¢ 


Over Two and One-Half Million Tons 
Here as Result of Strike. 


Up to the end of October 2,621,031 tons ot 
coal had been exported to the United State 
as shown by figures just received from the 
While the statistics cover the ten-month pe: 
bulk of the tonnage was shipped in August, 
tember and October. A few cargoes were 
in July, but the movement did not really “ge 
way until August, after the strike of Ameri 
had been on for four months. Shipments s: 
tinue, but they are not on a small scale. 

In addition, Canada took 727,880 tons « 
coal in the period January lst to October 

During all of 1921 only 5,002 tons of coal w 

ported from Great Britain to the United Stat 
ie other hand, about 1,500,000 tons of America: 
was shipped to the United Kingdom last year, 
be seen that the movement this way attained g 
proportions than the eastward movement o: 
which grew out of the British miners’ s . 

Below are figures showing exports of Britis 
to the United States during the first 10 mo 
1922 from the various groups of ports: a 


i E 


From Tons 
Bristol Channel ........- . +. ain 
North Western Ports.......... on a8, 8 
North East Coast Ports........- . 556,4: 
Humber Ports. seuss 4 
East Coast Scotch Ports. s..esen ¥ 
West Coast Scotch Ports....... 

Total.» ..j:: 0000 center 


Tells Dealers to “Play Safe” 


Niacara Fatts, N. Y., Nov. 30.—A. 
son, county fuel administrator, has sent 
dealers of the county a communication o1 
of supplying substitutes for anthracite co 
the following is a copy: 

“We have again been urged to give a 
substitutes of anthracite coal. We app 
of the difficulties which the local dealer i 
persuading customers to purchase these mat 
ing this period of mild weather. 

“It is becoming more and more evident, 
that those who are most conversant : 
must assume the responsibility of reliev 
tion this winter. It has been our wish all 
substitutes instead of high-priced “indepen 
but we are frank to admit the drawbacks o of 
gram. The shortage of fuel, however, is 
the dealer who has no supply of soft cos 
should secure at least a small supply o 
at once. ; 

“Tt is our desire to support the dealers to th 
extent in their efforts to carry out the 
tribution of available supplies of fuel. I 
we believe that each dealer should at all tn 
winter have some fuel to distribute.” 


Navy to Open More Coal Bi 


Two sets of coal bids will be opened in 
on December 7th by the Bureau of Supplie 
counts, Navy Department. The most in 
is 200,000 tons for delivery at Hampton 
ing the period December 15th to June 
Bids are also wanted on 15,000 tons of b 
for New York Harbor delivery, and 
Philadelphia delivery. Separate bids ar: 
covering the coal requirements of the | 
Navy Yard, which are estimated at 36,0 
the balance ‘of the fiscal year. : 


As a result of the large increase in its bus 
year, the New Jersey Public Service I hs 
has made a 10 per cent reduction in th 
electric lighting and power service. ic small 
the new business came to: the company as 4! 
the coal strike, many manufacturers 
change to electric power and forget all abo 
problem. 
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Supreme Court Upholds Anthracite Tax 


Highest Federal Tribunal Decides that New Pennsylvania Law Is Constitutional— 





e Pennsylvania law imposing a tax of one and 
alf per cent on the value of anthracite coal at 
ines was held constitutional and valid in a unani- 
as decision handed down last Monday by the 
ited States Supreme Court. An advance in an- 
acite is expected to follow, as it is understood the 
ducers did not fix their prices high enough to 
‘er the tax when mining was resumed in September. 
‘0 deep was the interest in this case that, although 
vas brought to the Supreme Court from Pennsyl- 
jia, the states of New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
setts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
ind, Connecticut and Delaware joined in the fight 
inst such a tax, holding that it would be unjust 
the consuming public. 

two questions were presented. One whether Penn- 
vania in taxing anthracite and not bituminous coal 
{ not illegally discriminated in its classification, 
{ the other whether it was not a tax upon interstate 
amerce. It was contended by those opposing the 
' that, if sustained by the Supreme Court, wheat 
i corn producing states could tax such grains, the 
‘thern states cotton and manufacturing states could 
nose a tax on manufactured products. 


Commodity Taxes Becoming Popular. 


[he tax in question, while comparatively a new 
thod among states for raising revenue, apparently 
arowing in popularity and there is now pending in 
Supreme Court a case involving the tax imposed 
‘Minnesota upon iron ore mined within its borders. 


‘ustice McKenna, who handed down the opinion, 
Jared that both the contentions of the plaintiff in 
suit, first, that the tax was discriminatory, be- 
ise it differentiated between anthracite and bitu- 
ious, and, second, that it constituted a violation of 
srstate commerce, were erroneous. He upheld the 
ion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, which 
{ dismissed a complaint by Roland G. Heisler, a 
ckholder of the Thomas Colliery Co., who sought 
have the tax law passed by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
are, May 11, 1921, declared unconstitutional and 
cea 
Chis tax imposed upon each ton of anthracite coal 
aed, “washed or screened or otherwise prepared 
| market” a “tax of 1% per cent of the value 
reof, when prepared for market,” the tax to be 
essed at the time when the coal was subjected to 
indicated preparation and “ready for shipment to 
rket.” 
y States Can Use Discretion. 
} 

Answering the contention that the tax violated the 
urteenth Amendment to the Constitution because 
“taking anthracite and not bituminous it denied 
tal protection of law to the colliery company, Jus- 
+ McKenna said: 
"In its exercise in taxation it is competent for a 
te to exempt certain kinds of property and tax 
iti restraints upon it only being against ‘clear 
stile discriminations against particular persons 
isses.’ 

e differences between anthracite and bituminous 





Rail Shipments to New England. 


3elow are figures showing the number of cars of 
il forwarded to New England and eastern New 
tk all-rail, through the six principal Hudson River 
‘eways, during several recent weeks: 















——1922__,, 192) 

Bitumin- Anthra-  Bitumin- Anthra- 
cus cite ous cite 
setae 3,092 3,477 2,979 2,871 
OMer 28 ...... 2,880 3,373 2,953 3,250 
ember 4 . 2,924 3,720 3,534 3,383 
vember 11 HO ,O29 3,286 3,488 3,030 
3,582 3,075 ~ 2,982 


ember 18 .... 3,289 


| 


> Tax to Be Added to Present Circular Price of Hard Coal. 


coal are a just basis for their different classification, 
and the differences are great and important. They 
differ even as fuels. They differ fundamentally in 
other particulars. Anthracite coal has no substantial 
tise beyond a fuel. Bituminous has other uses. Prod- 
ucts of utility are obtained from it. 


“They are, therefore, incentives to industry that 
the state in natural policy might well hesitate to ob- 
struct or burden, and to yield to the policy or con- 
sider it is well within the concession of the power of 
the state expressed above. The distinction in the 
treatment of the respective coals being within the 
power conceded to the state, it has logical and legal 
justification and necessarily is not unreasonable or 
arbitrary.” 

In treating the argument that the law imposing the 
tax when the coal was “ready for shipment or mar- 
ket” violated the Interstate Commerce law, the Jus- 
tice said: 

“Tf the possibility or, indeed, certainty of exporta- 
tion of a product or article from a state determines 
it to be interstate commerce before the commence- 
ment of its movement from the state, it would seem 
to follow that it is in such commerce from the instant 
of its growth or production, and in the case of coals, 
as they lie in the ground, the result would be curious. 


“Tt would nationalize all industries. It would na- 
tionalize and withdraw from state jurisdiction and 
deliver to Federal commercial control the fruits of 
California and the South, the wheat of the West and 
its meats, the cotton of the South, the shoes of Mas- 
sachusetts and the woolen industries of other states 
at the very inception of their production or growth; 
that is, the fruits unpicked, the cotton and wheat un- 
gathered, hides and flesh of cattle yet ‘on the hoof,’ 
wool yet unshorn and coal yet unmined, because they 
are in varying percentages destined for and surely 
to be exported to states other than those of their pro- 
duction.” 

Exportation is not begun until the goods are given 
to the common carrier for transportation out of one 
state to another, or have started on their ultimate 
passage to that state, the court held. Until then, it 
was declared, they are a part of the general mass of 
property of the state and subject to its jurisdiction. 


“A tax upon articles in one state that are destined 
for use in another state,” Judge McKenna said, “can- 
not be called a regulation of interstate commerce, 
whether imposed in the certainty of a return from a 
monopoly existing or in the doubt and chances be- 
cause of competition. The action of the state as a 
regulation of interstate commerce does not depend 
upon the degree of interference; it is illegal in any 
degree.” 

In 1913 the state of Pennsylvania imposed an ad 
valorem tax of 2% per cent on anthracite mined, 
which was held unconstitutional by the state courts. 
In 1915 a similar tax was again imposed and was 
again held unconstitutional. In 1921 the Legislature 
enacted the present law, reducing the tax to 1% per 
cent ad valorem, and the state courts upheld it as 
valid. 





Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Cargo Vessel 

coal fuel 
Week endedsi@cti20r 0... sae 988,019 38,369 
Week ended Nov. 5 ........ 1,044,495 43,609 
Week ended Nov. 12 ........ 947,984 39,446 
Week ended Nov. 19 ........ 1,003,621 39,171 
Season to Nov. 19........... 16,839,249 768,759 
Corres. period 1921 ........ 21,885,705 739,870 
Corres. period 1920 ......... 21,255,799 1,192,703 
Corres. period 1919 ......... 21,417,045 1,025,699 


Anthracite shipments from Buffalo, as reported by 
the Collector of Customs for that port amounted to 
106,300 net tons in the week ended November 21st. 


MINE STORAGE PLANNED 


This Will Be One Innovation at Big New 
Eastern Ohio Development. 


St. CLAIRSVILLE, Ohio, Nov. 30.—To meet such fuel 
emergencies as that brought about by the recent coal 
and rail strike, the Cleveland & Western Coal Co., 
soon to start large mining operations at Powhatan, 
in the Belmont County field of eastern Ohio, will 
adopt the plan of storing immense reserves at the 
mine. The company has acquired an extensive acre- 
age of surface at Powhattan, which will be used for 
the purpose of storing a maximum reserve of one 
million tons of coal. 

The Cleveland & Western company began develop- 
ing its Powhatan operation nearly a year ago, and 
the plant is not expected to be completed until next 
fall. The Pittsburgh No. 8 vein will be mined from 
four openings, the daily output will be 8,000 tons, 
and 1,000 miners will be employed. The company 
has an investment of $5,000,000 at the Powhatan 
plant. 

The shaft of the mine, which is being sunk at the 
present time, is 60 feet wide at the top. Recently 
work on the huge hole was delayed somewhat when 
the heavy timbers bracing the sides gave way under 
the extreme pressure. 

In addition to the new development, the Cleveland 
& Western owns and operates two other large mines 
in Belmont County. They are the Johnson at Pipe 
Creek, and the Franklin at Stewartsville. 

The company also has extensive holdings in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


Few Will Push Small Sizes. 


As has frequently been stated, the disposing of the 
small sizes is one of the great problems of the an- 
thracite industry, if not indeed the greatest and most 
vexing proposition, that the mine managers have to 
encounter. Yet, notwithstanding its seriousness, aside 
from the officials charged with responsibility, little 
interest seems to be taken in it by those who might 
naturally be supposed to have an interest therein. 
One might suppose that the grate and furnace manu- 
facturers, realizing the situation, would make a strong 
co-operative effort for their own particular advantage, 
but they seem to be totally oblivious to the condi- 
tions. 

Recently we obtained, in answer to the request of 
a subscriber, the names of certain manufacturers in 
this line and transmitted them to him. As a test of 
the situation, we then wrote to the manufacturers 
asking why they did not bring their apparatus to the 
attention of the trade, as probably others among our 
readers were interested along the same line; but we 
did not have a word in reply from any one of them. 
This was not a surprise, as the same thing has hap- 
pened before, and we simply put the matter on record 
again as an indication of the lack of interest in this 
subject. 

Nobody seems to care to do much in the way of 
missionary work on this small coal combustion propo- 
sition, Perhaps it is thought that the public may 
sooner or later be forced to discover its own means 
of utilizing small coal, but after all, the public has 
considerable reluctance to the idea of being forced. 





Philadelphia Smoke Ordinance Being 
Enforced. 


The Bureau of Boiler Inspection at Philadelphia 
reports that the smoke nuisance in that city has been 
abated since the recent order of the Mayor restrict- 
ing the use of bituminous coal went into effect. 

The Mayor stated that there was no desire to inter- 
fere with industry, but explained that his attention 
had been called to the fact that it was not necessary 
to use so much bituminous coal as the smaller sizes 
of anthracite were now available. He also said that 
the heads of the different railroad companies had ex- 
pressed a desire to co-operate with the city govern- 
ment in abating the smoke nuisance. 





Beahm & Co., Flanders Building, Philadelphia, will 
presently remove from the fifth floor to the third 
floor, in order to secure larger and more desirable 


space. 
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FORD’S COAL DEALS 


If Elk Horn Mines Are Acquired He May 
Have Tonnage to Sell. 


It is understood that Henry Ford has been in east- 
ern Kentucky this week with a corps of engineers 
for the purpose of inspecting the 195,000 acres which 
the Detroit manufacturer is planning to buy from the 
Ell Horn Coal Corporation. If the deal goes through 
he will not only mine coal for his own use but may 
enter the commercial market. 

Negotiations were started in New York last week 
between John E. Buckingham, J. W. M. Stewart and 
John W. Patton, of Ashland, representing the Elk 
Horn Corporation, and men from the Ford organiza- 
tion. 

Judge Allie W. Young, attorney for the Elk Horn 
Corporation, said that surveys of the territory in- 
volved in the deal would begin this week. After pre- 
liminary work is completed, Mr. Young said, both 
sides would meet in Detroit to centinue conferences 
concerning the purchase. 

If the deal is made the Elk Horn Corporation, it is 
stated, will retain only about 15,000 acres for its own 
use out of the vast holdings it now controls. 

The land lies in Floyd, Pike, Magoffin, Letcher and 
Knott Counties, Kentucky, and Randolph and Upshur 
Counties, West Virginia. Several mines are in op- 
eration and there are vast untouched areas. The 
territory comprises the greatest single coal mining 
field south of the Ohio River. 


Former Holdings of John C. C. Mayo. 


Lf the deal goes through and the developments con- 
templated are made, the lifelong dream of the late 
John C. C. Mayo will be realized. Forty years ago 
Mr. Mayo, a poverty-stricken country school teacher 
in the Johnson County mountains, saw the possibilities 
of the untold wealth in coal, oil and timber in the 
counties mentioned. Quietly he secured options on 
hundreds of thousands of acres. He worked day and 
night, borrowing money here and there to keep his 
options good. When the expense of options became 
too heavy he carried his plan to capitalists, but they 
declined to back him. 

Those were hard years for Mayo and his wife. The 
latter kept books, looked after the options, arranged 
for working mines here and there to keep the prop- 
erty going, and became her husband’s chief helper. 
Finally, however, Mr. Mayo succeeded in interesting 
capital, and wealth began to pour in. 

Mrs. Mayo continued to look’ after the property. 
Mr. Mayo died about eight years ago at the age of 
48. His wealth, estimated at $20,000,000, was be- 
queathed to his wife. 


Already Owns Two Properties. 


The Banner Fork Coal Corporation, of which Edsel 
Ford is president, is producing 270,000 tons a year, 
and the Dexcar mines, which the elder Ford bought 
last month, are producing 240,000 tons, a total of 
510,000 tons, about one-half of Ford Motor Co.’s an- 
nual coal requirements. 

Negotiations with the Elk Horn Coal Corporation 
for purchase of its properties means Ford is after 
enough coal producing land to insure shipping of 
more than required for his own industries. The Elk 
Horn mines’ produced 1,450,000 tons a year in 1918 
and 1919, and are credited with capacity of well over 
1,500,000 tons a year, more than enough in themselves 
to supply coal for the Detroit plants. Total output 
of the three properties would be 2,010,000 tons, nearly 
twice Ford’s present required tonnage. 

Ford’s great need during the coal strike was by- 
product coking coal and at that time he determined 
to get mines of his own instead of depending upon a 
number of operating companies. Kentucky coals were 
well suited to his uses; he had, in fact, been using 
quantities of Elk Horn coal bought from the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 

The three properties employ 2,400 men, union and 
non-union. Ford’s first coal venture, the Banner Fork 
mines, are entirely non-union. All men receive $6 a 
day, the same as employees in the automobile plant. 
The Elk Horn Coal Corporation employs an addi- 
tional 450 in its West Virginia mines, but it has not 
been indicated whether these are included in the Ford 
purchase. 
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The Dexcar mines are on the Norfolk & Western, 
Banner Fork on the K. & V. branch of the Louisville 
& Nashville and Elk Horn on the L. & N., Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio. The Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton will probably receive coal from 
these four roads at Ironton. 


FAVORS HIGH PRICED COAL 


District Administrator Tells Dealers to Buy 
Independent Anthracite Freely. 


Clarence B. Kilmer, Fuel Administrator for the 
Fourth Judicial District, embracing a group of coun 
ties in northern New York, along the St. Lawrence 
River, has sent the following communication to the 
county administrators: 

“There is every indication that within a short time 
the tonnage which has been rushed to the Great Lakes 
will be backed up in this state through the closing of 
lake navigation. This should greatly improve our 
situation in New York, but it does not mean that the 
shortage in domestic sizes of anthracite can be made 
up for some time to come; in other words, there will 
be no sudden and miraculous filling of the bins. 

“This is no time for dealers to refuse to accept in- 
dependent coal at any price which it can be bought. 
We have the absolute right to fix the price at which 
this coal shall be sold and the rule laid down in thig 
district has been that you shall ascertain what the 
gross profit was on each ton of coal to each dealer 
in April, 1921. 

“Each dealer is now allowed the same gross profit 
on-each ton of coal he sells as he had at that time. 
For instance, if coal cost the dealer $10 at his yard 
in April, 1921, and he sold it for $12 at that time, 
his gross margin of profit would be $2. If coal now 
costs him $14 a ton, he can sell that coal at $16 a ton. 

“This will apply only to coal purchased from in- 
dependents. ‘Coal purchased from the large or old 
line producers must be sold at a price not to exceed 
the price it was selling for in April, 1922. 

“Urge all of’ your dealers to purchase independent 
coal. Watch them for exorbitant prices and do not 
allow any margin of profit more than I have herein- 
before specified. But, above all, get the coal into 
your districts and conserve what supplies you may 
have on hand for emergencies which are bound to 
arise.” 


Retail Firm Absorbs Competitor. 


At Gardner, Mass., the C. B. Kendall Co., has 
bought the coal business of E. Osgood & Son. The 
Osgood business was established in 1859 by Ezra 
Osgood, who continued active in business until his 
death in 1910. His son, Marcus E. Osgood, had 
conducted the business until the recent sale. 

The C. B. Kendall Co. was established in 1874 ana 
incorporated in 1920. C. B. Kendall, who founded 
the private business, is now active and is president of 
the company, which does an extensive business in 
coal and ice, both retail and wholesale. 

Associated with Mr. Kendall are his two sons, 
Harry S. Kendall, manager of coal department, and 
Ernest L. Kendall, conducting ice operations and 
sales. ‘Both are well known as progressive and 
promising executives in their respective lines, and the 
new combination bids well to prove a success and 
benefit to all concerned. 


Saward’s Annual is now on sale. Price, $2.50. 


Nova Scotia Shipments. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTP | 


Bituminous Tonnage Slipa Back a ‘Li 
Big Week in Anthracite, — 


Preliminary figures based on car loading 
days indicate that bituminous production ha 
setback last week, but that the output wil 
around 11,000,000 tons. The week before © 
tons were produced. ae 

Below are comparative figures showing the 
of bituminous coal during the four latest 
which complete returns are available, and fi 
responding weeks of last year, as reporte 
U. S. Geological Survey: a) 

; ; Net tons © 


Week ended 1922 
Octobef 28.5 -eeeeeeen 10,683,000 
November 4 ......... 10,666,000 
November 11 ......... 10,147,000 
November 18 2222 eee 11,213,000 

Anthracite. 


November 18th is estimated at 2,191,000 
record which has been exceeded only once 
six years. In comparison with the prec 
this is an increase of 17 per cent. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks, 
complete returns have been received by the 
Survey, are as follows, with comparisons 
year: 


Net tons 
Week ended 1922 
‘October 28> Steere 1,804,000 °1 
November 4 ......... 1,839,000 1 
November 11) .dsicn sere 1,863,000 
November 18 ......... 2,191,000 


The following table shows the produc 
thracite in October for the past ten yeai 
total for the first ten months of each year: 


G 
October 

Production 

(Net tons) ~ 
1913 2. ae peak eee 8,399,000 
1914. So oe ee eee 8,830,000 
19155 A582 cee 8,761,000 
19160 3.ee eee 7,630,000 
1917 a: | 505th ree 9,183,000 
1918 |... oes se ee 8,105,000 
1919s oss Reo 8,645,000 
1920.2. Ae ae 8,148,000 
1921 >... ig: Sa ee 7,858,000 
1922: dkaeeee eee 8,578,000 


(a) Years of very large washery prodi 


Domestic Exports of Fue hb . 


Month of O 

1922 

Tons ‘ 
Anthracite 7. 0 os ee 404,999 
Rittiminous 9.2. 1,729,425 
Coke .Cunitiaec: cates 38,613 

Ten months en 
1922 

Tons Bis 
Anthracite ...:....0s0- 1,543,221 3,54 
Bituminous) tees eee . 7,996,158 
ASOkE a). scaretata lee site Re 294,894 


Shipments of coal from mines in Nova Scotia during October and for ten months of 1921 and 17 


were; 


Company 
DomintonGoal Gor vest sRieh A. Cates Cees 
Springhill Se... osteo caen ee s See eae 
Nova. Scotia’ S? & GAGon. ceases eileen we eer 
Acadia > Coal. Gos 22h aes in cae oie tees erie ose ae 
Tntércolonial “Gx Costhaeusnienierten sees hee 
: Total cin cian teers lon oiieiele Omainetontene wees 
Compiled from Maritime Mining Record. 







October Ten months 

1921 1922 1921 
236,777 327,766 ~—«2,321,396 1,992 
25,997 37,291 254,456 ,633 
262,774 365,057 2,575,852 —-2,230,407 
50,370 94618 463,829 2 
24660 55,211 264,621 

9843 «18,746 104,830 
347,647 528,632 3,409,132 3,059,151 
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SPOT FIRM AT BOSTON 





1e Fair Buying Reported by Shippers— 
ces on Southern Coals Hold. 


‘there has been no decided change in the at- 
“consumers toward the necessity of replenish- 
stocks of coal, the spot market has been able 
e this indifference and has maintained its very 
if not, indeed, making some advance over 
average quotations. Buyers seem able to 
their oars to a considerable extent, though 
buying is reported by certain shippers. 

ht receipts at the Southern loading piers 
ery largely for the strong price situation 
ion. This is in spite of the fact that ship- 
he Great Lakes have now about ceased. A 
roportion of the West Virginia coals is go- 
and this has caused an increase in the ves- 
waiting at Hampton Roads. 

actor in holding prices at levels some- 
x than last week is the uncertain car sup- 
nm. There is a great deal of irregularity on 
ads; on one day there will apnear to be 
‘cars and the next comes the report of an 
quacy of coal cars. This makes for vary- 
tations on all-rail coal, with wider spreads 
a tendency to higher quotations. 

tas and New River Pool 1 coal is firm 
00 to $9.25 gross ton cars Boston. Last 
coal sold around $8.50, and towards the 
week for $8.75 to $9.00. But in view of 
s prices at Norfolk, where at the present 
50 gross ton f. o. b. piers is the lowest 
known, and $7.75 is being asked, it is doubt- 
‘substantial quantity. could be had for less 
One large shipper stated that its best 
$9.15 on cars Boston or Providence. 

ie English coal that is arriving at intervals of a 
is, of course, all sold and has no effect on 
rket. Southern cargoes arriving are prac- 
on contract, and hence there has been no 
nage lying around to exert a depressing 
ippers are all of one mind in the belief that 
t firmness is pretty certain to continue for 
iod, due to colder weather and the railroad 


 $tiffening in Pennsylvania Prices. 
nnsylvania coal has shown a tendency to stiffen 
veek, with Pool 1 bituminous being quoted at 
$5.50 net ton mines, some sales being re- 
the latter figure. There is, however, Pool 1 
so high grade that can be had at $5.00. 
; some business in Pool 9 grade at $4.25 to 
on mines, while Pool 10 commands all the 
from $3.50 to $4.00. 

colder weather has had a decided effect on the 
anthracite. At no time in the last month 
there been enough hard coal to go around, but 
trop in temperature has brought floods of re- 
's to the retailers that they are unable to fill. 
are out of domestic sizes altogether, and 
d for the once-despised pea coal has so 
1 that the companies are offering a No. 2 pea 
s a mixture of pea and buckwheat. 
administrators in various places are ad- 
se of substitutes and the repeated warn- 
ginning to have some effect, though the 
the retailers, in response to demands 
phone, that they are unable to sell but a 
tity, or won’t have any until the follow- 
< the most effective warning the house- 
ould get. 
es of independent anthracite have gone up 
and domestic sizes are being quoted around 
ore wholesale. Some concerns are sold ahead 
ome time and can offer no hard coal whatever, 
‘it be the smaller sizes. Even birdseye and 
d to have advanced 50 to 75 cents a ton. 








ort from Huntington, W. Va., says that five 
anies in Logan County controlled by George 
of Toledo, have been consolidated and are 
n as the Logan County Corporation. Mines 
enting approximately $1,000,000 in investments 
ought under the same management, it is stated. 


‘ street, 650 tons, 
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MASSACHUSETTS SHORT OF CO 


Fuel Emergency Administrator Says It Is Still 
Necessary for Consumers to Avail 
Themselves of Substitutes. 


Governor Cox has made public a report submitted 
to him by Fuel Emergency Administrator James J. 
Phelan in which it is estimated that the shortage of 
anthracite coal in Massachusetts the present winter 
will not be less than 1,164,000 tons. Mr. Phelan re- 
peated his warning that consumers must avail them- 
selves of substitutes in the form of soft coal, wood, 
gas, oil and other fuels if they wish to be prepared 
for a prolonged drop in temperature. The report 
says’ in parts 

“New England all-rail movement as indicated by 
daily average number of coal cars passing East 
through gateways during the coal year 1917-18 
averaged 455 cars; the coal year 1920-21, 481 cars; 
for the coal year 1921-22, 417 cars. For April, 1922, 
this daily average decreased to 169 cars; May, 101; 
June, 85; July, 61; August, 33, and for the first 
11 days of September the average was 31. Then the 
mines resumed, and the average immediately began 
to increase so that the average for the entire month 
of September was 150. For the month of October 
it was 470, and for November up to and including 
November 20, 477. 

“Massachusetts tide receipts of anthracite for the 
month of September were 36,738 net tons, and for the 
month of October 152,821 net tons. November has 
not as yet been reported. From this angle, the situa- 
tion appears healthy and this is further emphasized 
when we take into consideration weather conditions, 
which have been such since the resumption of mining 
September 11, that much of the coal which has come 
into New England, and this, of course, applies to 
Massachusetts, is in reserve, but in the hands of the 
consumer rather than the dealer, and under our 
regulations should be well distributed on a per capita 
basis. 

“Now the other side of the picture, which is not 
quite so favorable when considering the future, is 
the following condensed figures of Massachusetts do- 
mestic anthracite consumption for the past two years 
and our expectation of receipts for the current coal 
year.” 

Mr, Phelan here gives figures showing that the 
average annual consumption in Massachusetts for the 
three-year period ending April 1, 1922, was 5,225,000, 
and that coal on hand April 1 and receipts up to 
November 1 totaled 1,811,000 tons, thus leaving a 
balance of 3,414,000 tons required up to April 1, 1923. 
The maximum expectation of receipts, however, he 
points out, is 2,250,000 tons, leaving a prospective 
deficit of 1,164,000 tons. He continues: 

“Between April 1 and November 1 of this year, 
we have had 1,673,000 less tons of anthracite to do 
with than during the same period of time in 1920, and 
2,165,000 less tons than the same period last year, 
but we hope to pull down this deficit by next April 
1 to 1,164,000. 


Boston Coal Bids. 


Bids on the 5,740 tons of bituminous coal wanted 
by the Department of Mental Diseases, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, for its several institutions 
were made public this week by Perry Barker, fuel 
engineer. 

Bids were as follows: Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, 40 tons; Metropolitan Coal Co. 7 per cent 
ash, 14,650 b. t. u. $10.14 delivered in bins; City 
Fuel Co., ash, 7.50 per cent, 14,650 b. t. u., $10.85 
delivered; Boston State Hospital, 850 tons; Merto- 
politan Coal Co., $10.14; City Fuel Co., $10.90; 
Worcester State Hospital, Bloomingdale, 1,850 tons, 
Pratt Coal Co., ash, 6.50 per cent, 14,700 b. t. u, 
$11.74, Gorman-Leonard Coal Co., $10.07 delivered in 
bins; Worcester State Hospital Street, Summer 
Pratt Coal Co., $11.54; Gorman- 
Leonard, $9.57. 

Danvers State Hospital, 1,450 tons, New England 
Coal & Coke Co., ash, 5.50 per cent, b. t. u. 14,850, 
$10.83; E. Russell Norton, ash, 6.00 per cent, b. t. u. 
14,600, $9.80; Gardner State Colony, 400 tons, New 
England Coal & Coke, $11.08; E. Russell Norton, 


$9.95; E. B. Townsend Coal Co., ash, 7.00° per cent, 
b. t. u. 14,600, $10.65; and Northampton State Hos- 
pital, 500 tons, E. Russell Norton, $9.95, 

The state paid more for its coal than on October 
16th, when the same department replenished its bins, 
though at certain of the institutions bids were under 
the previous date. On the total tonnage the cost 
was only 12 cents a ton higher. 


BRITISH COAL EXPORTS 


Total for Ten Months Over Three Times 
as Great as Last Year. 


Lonpon, Nov. 23.—Exports of British coals dur- 
ing the month of October, 1922, were 2,790,439 tons 
more than in the month of October, 1921, but 886,318 
tons less than in September of this year. Total 
exports from the whole of the United Kingdom for 
October were 6,196,411 tons, as compared to 3,405,972 
tons in Octgber, 1921, 

Total exports for the ten months of this year 
ended October 30th were 51,672,984 tons, as against 
16,757,526 tons in the same period of 1921. 

Exports from the whole of the United Kingdom 
for the first ten months of this year are as follows: 





Cargo, Foreign Bankers, 
1922 Tons Tons 
Jantary 25 ee eee 4,020,935 1,450,736 
MEDruairy ace 4,014,334 1,409,007 
March’ @Av.n cea 5,201,235 1,543,519 
BADE pdt 2 cis eee ee 4,096,578 1,326,471 
May Wiacat, eee 5,057,230 1,569,896 
JUNG Ara aces 2 seer 4,793,648 1,530,915 
uly s pores}. See 5,063,763 1,571,726 
AUISTISES s. . ie renee 6,146,121 1,473,763 
September! <2 22a 7,082,729 1,690,077 
October}. oe 6,196,411 1,621,853 


Destination of Shipments. 


The following are the main directions in which 
British coals have been dispatched in the ten months 
ended October 30, 1922, as compared with 1921: 


Ten 
Months Ended 
October, 1922, 


Ten 
Months Ended 
October, 1921, 


To— Tons Tons 
RUSSIA ocean 99,739 513,826 
inlaid 7) aeons 41,386 154,524 
BatViac: 2 eee 25,068 147,130 
Sweden “i. teases 809,218 1,905,973 
Norway 9s. ones 460.767 1,269,330 
Wenmatic’ | A5eeen 1,310,639 2,291,899 
Gerinathy sonics 559,890 7,100,684. 
Elolland a Phesae aes 1,178,494 4,794,506 
Belgium coca 294,250 2,394,351 
France; succes 4,127,672 10,803,734 
NI Seria’. +e eee ets 326,622 827,863 
Rortugalans. eee 343,353 655,727 
SHELIA Barc osc. 777,482 1,444,376 
Est Vil « 5 <ootiseae one 2,391,895 5,196,245 
Greece ‘Thea seae 213,265 320,921 
Barkey:.\\. scares 95,836 197,947 
United States 5,002 2,621,031 
Brazil ee: ads aoe. 133,023 821,866 
Wrncuay WS eronateet 134,793 410,014 
Ar eentitia yee te 584,087 1,521,163 
Gibraltar 278,439 535,055 
Malian ccc ateewae 184,053 154,821 
ES ypt). cess eset 610,206 1,417,912 
ticltaiey a, <chareteartn tte 359,873 , 901,626 
Gevlonies: asst 96,948 189,953 
Canada <.fccawees 1,648 727,880 

(otal “:cs. aoes 16,757,526 51,672,984 


It is illuminating to note that in the first ten 
months of this year France has taken 10,803,734 tons 
as compared with 12,775,909 tons in the full year of 
1913, and Germany, who in 1913 took 8,952,328 tons, 
has taken 7,100,684 tons in ten months of this year. 
This latter country has certainly made remarkable 
expansion in her coal imports, which in itself reflects 
on her internal recovery. 





The Consolidation Coal Co. pays annually $114,000 
in taxes in Marion County, W. Va., of which Fair- 
mont is the county seat. It made its payment on 
Monday and is the largest taxpayer in the county. 
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TO END CONTROL 


Activities of Federal Fuel Distributor to Be 
Discontinued January Ist. 


Government control of bituminous prices and dis- 
tribution, which is still supposed to be in effect, will 
be discontinued officially on January Ist, according 
to present plans. Confirmation of this report was 
had late last week when it was announced that Presi- 
dent Harding had asked Fuel Distributor Spens to 
continue in office unti: the end of the year and that 
the latter had consented, 

Mr. Spens had been holding his Federal position 
under a 60 days’ leave of absence from the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, of which he is vice- 
president. This time was about up, and Mr. Spens 
was arranging to leave Washingten on December Ist, 
when the President persuaded him to apply to his 
company for a 30-day extension. It was stated that 
Mr. Harding hoped that by the end of the year con- 
ditions would be such that he would feel justified in 
issuing a proclamation declaring that the emergency 
created by the strike of coal miners and railroad 
shopmen was oyer. 

The fact that conditions in the bituminous trade 
are conceded to be virtually normal is indicated by 
the issuance of an order by Mr. Spens on November 
24th, modifying certain regulations put into effect 
shortly after he took office late in September. A 
statement given out at his office on that date said: 

“Regulations requiting bituminous coal operators 
to furnish the Federal Fuel Distributor with daily 
statements as to coal loadings, prices obtain for 
coal, and destinations to which coal is shipped, were 
revoked today by Fuel Distributor C. E. Spens, ef- 
fective December 1st. These regulations, which were 
promulgated on September 27th and 28th and Octo- 
ber 4th, required that daily reports of coal shipments 
in the territory east of the Mississippi River be 
transmitted to the fifteen naval officers acting as dis- 
trict representatives of the Federal Fuel Distributor. 

“Operators in trans-Mississippi territory were re- 
quired to make their reports directly to the Federal 
Fuel Distributor, except that Iowa, Montana and 
North Dakota operators reported to C. T. White, 
Assistant Federal Fuel Distributor, at St. Paul, 
Minn.” 


Boston Notes. 


John N. MacLeod, sales manager for Wm. C. At- 
water & Co., has spent the week in New York on 
business for his firm. 

William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, has returned from a stay 
of several days in Washington, D. C. 

M. Ferdinand Dupre, manager of the Haverhill 
Coal Supply Co. of Haverhill, Mass., and a member 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, died suddenly 
last Sunday of heart disease, while in a taxicab on 
the way to his home at 57 Broadway. Mr. Dupre 
was also vice-president of the Bay State Brick Co. 
and widely known as a real estate broker. 


N. W. Hawkes, chairman of the New England 
Freight Association, which held a hearing some time 
ago on the proposition of increasing the discharging 
rates for bituminous coal in Boston Harbor, has an- 
nounced that for the time being no recommendation 
shall be made pending the receipt of additional in- 
formation. It is $aid that as the discharging of Brit- 
ish vessels in Boston Harbor is coming to an end, 
there is no real reason for increasing the discharging 
rates. 

John J. Fenton, president of the Coal Teamsters’, 
Chauffeurs’ and Helpers’ Union No. 68, replying to a 
statement by coal peddlers, that the large coal deal- 
ers of Boston will not sell coal in 100-pound lots, 
asserted that the big retail companies of the city are 
selling coal in small quantities at their wharves for 
normal prices and that these prices are from 30 to 
35 cents less than charges by the average peddler. 
Mr. Fenton recently made an investigation of condi- 
tions at the Ruggles street yard, where coal peddlers 
are understood to have bought coal in small lots and 
sold at excessive prices. Peddled coal is said to 
fetch at the rate of $25 a ton and even higher. Mr. 
Fenton has laid his evidence before a member of the 
State Fuel Administration. 








Hoover Would Eliminate High Cost Mine! 





Says Competition Would Accomplish This If Steady Operation of Efficient Mine: 


Was Assured by Full Car Supply and Increased Storage. 


In his annual report Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover has this to say regarding the bituminous coal 
industry : 

The highly unstable functioning of the bituminous 
industry finally resulted in the worst strike in its 
history, and the strike closed with even a more un- 
stable situation than before. There can be no remedy 
until primary causes have been fully analyzed and 
treated. 

Our bituminous coal fields are of enormous extent 
and the capital required to open new mines is com- 
paratively small. There are apparently over 8,000 
bituminous mines, with an annual capacity of about 
850,000,000 tons, or about 300,000,000 tons beyond our 
present normal national needs. 

The normal demand, if spread evenly over the 
year, would be about 10,000,000 tons per week. It 
varies actually from 7,500,000 tons to 12,000,000 tons 
per week at different seasons of the year. 

The total capacity of about 16,000,000 tons per week 
is 4,000,000 over the maximum demand. We need a 
reserve capacity for the ebb and flow of business 
tides, but 12,000,000 per week would give 620,000,000 


tons per annum, an ample supply. 
Causes of Over-Expansion. 


The over-expansion of the industry is to a con- 
siderable degree due to— 

(a) Annual shortage of cars and consequent scarc- 
ity, with temporary high price levels and large prof- 
its; periodic strikes and threats of strikes, creating 
congested demand with consonant periodic high prices 
and profits. These high-profit periods induce specu- 
lative expansion of the industry. 

(b) War demand and profits. 

(c) Two-thirds of the industry are unionized and 
one-third is non-union, The frozen wage over long 
periods in the union field enables the non-union field 
to undercut wages in competitive periods and thus 
secure more continuous operation. There is, there- 
fore, a constant expansion in non-union fields, with 
increasing intermittency in union fields. 


Its Bad Effect on Labor. 


The worst effect of over-expansion is its by-product 
of labor waste and partial underpayment of labor and 
its necessary unrest, because the over-capacity of the 
industry results not in the permanent closing of some 
mines, but in the operation of all of them more or 
less intermittently. Thus the working personnel is 
held attached to each mine in daily hopes of employ- 
ment. 

Entirely outside of strike suspensions, our pre- 
liminary investigation shows that in the best of re- 
cent years the bituminous mines operated only about 
249 days out of a possible 308; whereas in most years 
the average is about 210, as against about 295 days 
in England and over 300 days in Germany. 

If we subtract the mines which are operating regu- 
larly for certain metallurgical and railways supplies, 
we will find that the situation is even worse, for the 
remainder of the bituminous mines are probably op- 
erating an average of less than 180 days (more than 
120 days’ lost time out of the year), and this entirely 
outside of the loss of time due to national strikes. 
Nor is this all of the situation, for some mines op- 
erate less than 100 days. 

The perpetual labor difficulties are in large degree 
the result of a constant struggle for such remunera- 
tion, based upon day’s pay and piece rates, as will 
give a standard of living to that portion of the men 
who are employed from 40 to 60 per cent of their 
time. A large minority of workers are thus honey- 
combed with the discontent that arises from the worst 
stimulant to unrest—insecurity of employment and 
part-time employment. 

Another factor is the somewhat seasonal character 
of the industry, which can only be cured by storage. 
Heating requirements are responsible for a consider- 
able part of this seasonal demand, but storage by 






















































heating consumers is impracticable. The 
structive storage would come from publi 
and railways, which would result in giving a 
proportion of production to the heating c 
during cold weather. “ 


Minor vicious cycles originate from the ; 
shortage in transportation. The more favora 
to railways than to the public follow from 
ways’ ability to assure cars. The necessary 
tions for equal car distribution and the con: 
division of business, between high cost and 
tematic mines, result at once in prices that } 
high-cost mines alive. rv. 


The industrial community bears the major | 
the cost of maintaining an industry 30 per 
expanded and over-manned. And it bear: 
larger cost from the dangers of interruptio 
national strikes and to the uncertainty of c 
that vary as much as 300 per cent annually. 
one-third of the national coal bill would be el 
by a stable industry. 

Owing to the stoppage of immigration, 
of miners will soon be difficult to recruit, unle 
can be an economy in labor through less 
Beyond all this, the very real human suf 
to part-time employment and strikes is @ 
price that in itself warrants the most eart 
to secure stability. 

The primary cure for over-expansion and 
mittent operation is to secure full, contin 10 
petition and thus the freezing out of hi 
uneconomic producers. This cure could | 
at once: (a) If there were ample transpo 
all times; (b) if there were greater freedo 
strikes by better development of employn 
tions; (c) if there were storage to overc 
part of the seasonal character of the indu 
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Spens Closes Altoona Office. 


Atoona, Pa., Nov. 29—The Altoona off 
Federal Fuel Distributor, maintained for the 
months in charge of Lieutenant F. B, Con 
director, was closed today and the equipm 
and records sent to Washington. 

Lieutenant Conger received word yester 
Mr. Spens to close the office and report in ] 
Washington on Friday, December Ist. The 
was opened on October 2nd and during the t 
period Lieutenant Conger has spent much 
ing mines, securing reports of shipments ae 

at t 


tion, the destination and contract prices 
In the letter from Washington relative 
the office, Lieutenant Conger was instruc’ 
up the affairs and arrange the items in : 
way, having the reports prepared for fi nal f 
a permanent record. a 
Operators who have been inadequat 
with cars for some time assert that the 
it difficult to keep their organizations togthet 
an idleness of five months from the . 
miners say that if mining cannot offer mo 
employment, they will go to other indus 
Both the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Association and the United Mine Workers 
district were represented at the hearing be 
I. C. C. at Washington the past three weeks ! 
assigned car case. 





Coal deposits recently discovered in 
northern section of Lancaster County, Pa. are 
examined by representatives of the state 
of Mines and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
been known that coal deposits existed in \ 
but little effort has ever been made to disco 
exact value of the fuel. 

































he Town Hall meeting last Monday evening, 
the joint auspices of the Women’s City Club 
e City Club of New York, Daniel T. Pierce, 
General Policies Committee of Anthracite Op- 
s, said in part: 
hen anyone connected with the producers of 
cite is asked to talk about “economic and busi- 
ss aspects” of the coal industry it does not require 
yreat deal of imagination on his part to know that 
rat his auditors want is an answer to the question 
Vhy do I have to pay so much for coal?” 
e public has a deep-seated conviction that the 
f anthracite is too high. This belief is the 
sis for the public demand for fact finding about 
hat led to the passage of the law creating the 
d States Coal Commission. And the main fact 
public expects the commission to find, so far 
acite is concerned, is that the public can and 
get its domestic fuel supply at a lower price. 
suming as we may that this able commission will 
only with facts these are some of the things 
t will necessarily find. 
that anthracite production is different in 
sential respect from bituminous coal produc- 
here is no over-production of anthracite, there 
10 irregularity of production except that occa- 
| by the acts of the workers, and in spite of the 
: conviction to the contrary, the industry as 
iole makes no excessive profits. 
1e production of anthracite is a costly and elabo- 
te underground engineering proposition, and after 
e coal is brought to the surface from depths of 
sm 300 to 1,500 feet, it is cleaned, washed and sized 
huge breakers which cost today about $1,500,000. 
Without going into the technical details of anthra- 
‘e production, let us mention a few facts which in- 
cate why it costs so much to produce hard coal. 
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‘ _ Enormous Overhead Costs. 


wee ton of coal produced, 11 tons of water 


ust be pumped out of the workings. Beside the 
cessity for ridding the mines of some 800 million 
illons of water a day, an operation requiring con- 
quous pumping 365 days a year, it is necessary to 
jist and dispose of about half a ton of rock and dirt 
A el ery ton of coal produced. Every minute of 
ery day two tons of air are forced into the anthra- 
te mines for ventilation. The timbering of the 
‘ines requires the use of 500 million board feet of 
every year, or about 7 feet for every ton of 

| produced. 
anthracite mining is in reality a manufactur- 
€ proposition is shown by the fact that of the 150,000 
‘en employed in the industry only about 42,000 are 
y engaged in mining. The other 108,000 are 
ployed in the handling and preparation of the coal 

rket. 

hese operations give a different picture from the 
meeption of coal mining which imagines it to be 
ly the scooping out of easily accessible supplies 
e loading of the coal on the cars for market. 
But all of this, you will say, does not justify the 
of $14 a ton for anthracite coal. It does not. 
p only a part of the story. In the first place 
thracite producer does not get $14 a ton, di- 
y or indirectly. The coal for which the New 
consumer pays $14 or more is sold at the mine 
. present time for about $8.25. But don’t 
qagine all of the coal is sold at this price. 
e-third of it is the so-called steam sizes which the 
ne owner is compelled to sell below the cost of pro- 
action, In 1921-22 the average realization on the 





i production was not more than $6.28 a gross. 


| Operators’ Profits Not Over 40 Cents. 


‘Let us look into the items that make up the mine 
tice of anthracite. Labor costs $4.11; $1.05 goes for 
pplies; 58 cents for administration, making a total 
$5.74. Subtract this from the amount realized on 
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; Why Anthracite Prices Are High 


U3 
- Operators’ Spokesman Blames the Miners, Who He Says Are Only Class of Labor 
. j Whose Wages Have Not Been Reduced from the Peak. 





the whole production, $6.28, and there is 54 cents left, 
representing the average margin between production 
cost and mine price. 

Out of this margin must come trade discounts and 
taxes, which reduced the average profit of the an- 
thracite operator in the past two years to snot more 
than 35 or 40 cents a ton. 

In other words, if all of the profits made by all of 
the anthracite producers in 1921 and 1922 were elimi- 
nated, the price of coal could have been reduced by 
about 40 cents a ton. 

The labor cost in this computation, which has back 
of it the authority of S. D. Warriner, based on a 
most careful investigation, was stated at $4.11. But 
obviously coal selling for $2 a ton, which is the aver- 
age price of the steam sizes constituting about 30 per 
cent of the commercial production, could not carry a 
labor cost of $4. In other words, the larger domestic 
sizes must carry more than the average labor cost. 
According to Mr. Warriner’s computation, a fair allo- 
cation of the labor cost would make this item $5.30 
per ton in the case of stove coal. 

It is going to be fairly easy to convince the Coal 
Commission, or for the Commission to convince itself, 
that the mine price of anthracite on the basis of pres- 
ent labor and other costs is fair, and that it cannot 
be reduced until these costs are reduced. 

But what about the difference between the mine 
price of $8.25 for the domestic sizes and the price the 
consumer pays? This is made up of freight, which 
in the case of New York is about $2.75 per ton, in- 
cluding lighterage, and the costs and profits of retail 
distribution. The anthracite producer has nothing to 
do with his product, and derives no profit from it 
after it leaves the mine. Except for some legal de- 
tails in the case of one or two companies, anthracite 
mining and railroad transportation are divorced in- 
dustries, and whatever profit is made out of the trans- 
portation of anthracite goes to the railroad. 


Disclaims Responsibility for Others. 

If railroad freight rates are too high, if dealers and 
distributors are adding too much to the mine price for 
their services, it is something for those interests to 
account for. The producer can only tell you what he 
gets for his product at the mine, what it costs him to 
produce it and the profit he makes out Orel DOere 
are some properties exceptionally favorably situated 
which realize more than the average profit I have 
stated, but there are many that average less, and there 
are others that make no profit at all. These facts, 
however unpalatable, and however different from the 
ideas commonly prevailing, are, nevertheless, facts 
which the searching investigation of the Fuel Com- 
mission may be expected to confirm. 

Even the briefest discussion of economic aspects of 
the anthracite industry cannot ignore the labor prob- 
lem, especially in view of the fact that it is labor dis- 
turbance that has centered public attention upon the 
industry in recent months. 

The labor cost of producing anthracite, according 
to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
increased more than 138 per cent since 1914. Not- 
withstanding the fact that mine wages alone, among 
those paid by basic industries, have been increased 
instead of diminished since the end of the war, the 
miners presented to the anthracite operators early 
this year demands which would give them a further 
increase of wages, and add about $3 a ton to the cost 
of producing domestic anthracite. 

There has never been a break for 20 years in the 
relations between anthracite producers and organized 
labor. There was no refusal this year on the part 
of the anthracite operators to negotiate with the 
miners’ representatives. In fact we were committed 
to such negotiations and expected to proceed with 
them when, at the first meeting of the negotiators in 
March, we had presented to us a notice of suspension 
of mining on April 1st. Protests against the unrea- 
sonableness and unwisdom of this step were brushed 
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aside and an anthracite strike was initiated which 
lasted for five months—possibly one of the most cost- 
ly and at the same time most useless strikes that this 
country has ever had—and at the end of it the miners 
went back to work at their old wages. 


Miners Refuse to Accept Deflation. 


The basic rate of pay in the anthracite industry is 
52% cents an hour for common labor, all other wages 
grading up from this figure to levels which make the 
anthracite miner the aristocrat of the world’s workers- 
You may recall that a month or so ago a great deall 
of attention was centered upon the fact that the Steel 
Corporation had increased wages 20 per cent, but with: 
this increase the common labor rate in the steel in-- 
dustry was only raised to 36 cents an hour, while the: 
anthracite industry pays 52% cents. 

Every other class of workers has accepted reduc- 
tions from wartime wage peaks. Every other worker, 
therefore, is paying out of deflated wages the inflated: 
wages of anthracite workers. By reason of the fact, 
as stated by President Harding, that the people of 
the United States are at the mercy of the United! 
Mine Workers, the mine workers have been able up 
to this time to resist any adjustment of their wages 
corresponding to the adjustments that have taken 
place in all other industries. 

Having done this, the miner is not very much im~ 
pressed by the statement of economists that it could’ 
not be done. But as soon as urgent necessities are 
satisfied, the miner will find that he is going to pay 
dearly for his victory in the form of interrupted em- 
ployment which will reduce his earnings. 

The cost of labor alone is now more than the aver— 
age selling price of anthracite at the mine before the- 
war. The miner insists upon judging his wage, or 
the labor cost, of anthracite with relation to the re- 
tail price, whereas it can reasonably be judged solely 
with relation to the mine price. It is just about as: 
reasonable to attempt to establish a ratio between the 
labor cost of anthracite and the New York retail 
price as it is to compare the labor cost of raising 
cattle with the price of a pair of shoes. 

These are a few of the economic aspects of the 
anthracite coal problem. Every producer of anthra- 
cite will agree that the retail price is too high. He 
wishes that it could be lower because he is fearful: 
that consumption will be reduced by the high price,. 
and he has not even the consolation of high imme~- 
diate profits to compensate for this danger, He has: 
an investment of about $8 per ton of annual produc- 
tion in a hazardous industry. A ten per cent return, 
which he ought to get on such an investment, would! 
give him 80 cents a ton. 

On the average he gets about half that. Never- 
theless, he hears on all sides that he is a gouger. He: 
remembers, however, that he was called the same: 
names when coal sold at half its present price, and’ 
he wonders sometimes whether his position in indus- 
try is not similar to that of the mother-in-law in 
comic journalism—doomed to an unpopularity based, 
upon tradition and unchangeable by evidence. 


Domestic Fuel Supply at Lansing. 


A retail coal man of Lansing, Mich., writes: 

“To date the public have been able, with the ex- 
ception of chestnut anthracite, to purchase the kind 
of fuel they desired. Dealers have a fairly good sup- 
ply on hand, but not sufficient to care for the demand 
should severe weather come at this time. The ma- 
jority of dealers are not trying to build up stocks 
of coal, but are keeping their supplies to a minimum 
of safety. 

“Tt js the general opinion among the retail men 
that with the close of navigation the situation from 
a domestic standpoint will improve. Some few be- 
lieve there is a possibility of a reduction in price 
should the weather be favorable. 

“Lansing as a whole is well taken care of at 


present. It is rather difficult to make predictions.” 





Early in the present year a number of prominent 
coal men journeyed down to Atlanta to inaugurate the 
Southeastern Coal Merchants’ Association. Already 
it is stated that it has ceased to function and is to be 
reorganized. In the case of too many trade organ- 
izations the enthusiasm of the members seems to wane 
when it comes to paying the dues. 
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COMMISSION PICKS AIDS 


Fact Finding Body Getting Its Organization 
Ready to Push Work. 


The United States Coal Commission reports prog- 
ress in organizing its fact finding staff. - The secur- 
ing of production costs is being directed by David L. 
Wing, of Washington, as the economist in charge, 
assisted by James E. Black and H. S. Plews, who 
have been transferred from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The inquiry sheets which are now being sent out 
were prepared with the helpful criticism of statisti- 
cians from the National Coal Association and the 
Federal Trade Commission. Another inquiry relates 
to miners’ earnings, and the forms for tabulating these 
facts are ready to be sent to the mining companies. 

The study of wages, earnings and wage contracts, 
based on the information secured through many chan- 
nels, will be directed by Prof. Joseph H. Willits, of 
the Wharton School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, assisted by Miss Anne Bezanson, of Phila- 
delphia, formerly in charge of a special study on 
wage earners for the Harvard Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research and now connected with the Indus- 
trial Research Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Two Women Investigators Named 

Living conditions and cost of living in the mining 
communities must be studied first hand in the field, 
and this investigation will be under the direction of 
Miss M. L. Obenauer, of Washington, who was for- 
merly a special investigator for the Bureau of Labor 
and has since been engaged in field studies and sta- 
tistical work and is director of the Industrial Survey 
and Research Service, of Washington, D. C. Miss 
Frances Valentine, also of Washington, will assist 
Miss Obenauer in directing this work. 

The supervision of the investigation relating to 
labor facts is more directly under Commissioners 
Alschuler and Neill, who expect to keep in close touch 
with the field studies, and Dr. Neill has visited one 
of the mining districts this past week in planning the 
work. Commissioners Marshall and Devine will be 
associated in the supervision of the investigations re- 
lating to economic facts. 


Division of the Engineering Work. 

The study of engineering facts will be under the 
general direction of Commissioners Howell and Smith, 
although it is naturally expected that Chairman Ham- 
mond also will give more personal attention to the 
engineering than to other phases of the general in- 
vestigation of the coal industry. 

C. E. Lesher, of New York, formerly coal statisti- 
cian of the United States Geological Survey and now 
editor of Coal Age, is engineer in charge of the en- 
gineering studies relating to the production, trans- 
portation and distribution of coal, assisted by ‘R. A. 
Walters, of Reading, Pa. 

>. A. Allen, of Salt Lake City, a mining engineer 
on the staff of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
has been transferred to the Coal Commission staff to 
make a field study of waste in coal mining, one of the 
topics specifically mentioned in the law creating the 
commission. Mr. Allen begins his field work in West 
Virginia this week. 

The meetings of the commission last week were 
largely devoted to conferences with engineers of the 
Bureau of Mines, and on Saturday with a special 
committee of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, 


Wisconsin’s Coal Supply. 


MLWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 29.—According to a recent 
survey of the fuel situation in Wisconsin, there is a 
supply of 12,000,000 tons of soft coal on hand, with 
2,000,000 more expected before the close of naviga- 
tion, sufficient to meet all demands. 

The anthracite situation is serious, with only 
500,000 tons on hand and not more than 14,000 tons 
expected weekly until navigation closes. Milwaukee 
is short 750,000 tons of hard coal. 

Wisconsin prices show that despite a warm autumn 
and State-wide publicity directed against retention of 
high prices, the consumer is not benefited and the law 
of supply and demand still governs. 
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NEW COAL POCKET 


Plant Just Opened at Waltham 
Embodies Up-to-Date Ideas. 


A new retail plant for the New England Coal Co. 
has just been completed at Waltham, Mass. It is 
modern in every way and is so designed as to insure 
the lowest possible cost per ton for handling and 
storing. both anthracite and bituminous coal. 

The pocket has a capacity of 1,000 tons and is sub- 
divided into five bins for various sizes and grades of 
coal, and one additional bin which froms part of the 
pocket and is fitted with a rescreening plant. This 
bin is sub-divided for dust, buckwheat, pea and nut 
sizes. 

The pocket is of the elevated type and has three 
driveways underneath. Each driveway is fitted with 
wagon-loading chutes and screens, and dust bins are 
constructed on each side of driveways. 

A concrete track hopper has been constructed un- 
der the side track at the end of the pocket and is 
fitted with an automatic feeder to successfully handle 
either hard or soft coal. The feeder carries coal to 
the elevator boot, where it is elevated to the top of 
the pocket and conveyed lengthwise with the pocket 
and fed into the various bins down coal ladders to 
prevent breakage. 

The machinery consists of a double strand of roller 
chain, “V” bucket elevator-conveyor, with 1%” x 6” 
pitch chain, 2%4”’ x 1” rollers, 20” x 16” x,8” No. 10 
gauge steel buckets spaced 3’-0” o. c., and gears, pin- 
ions, shafting, clutch, etc. 

The elevator-conveyor runs at a speed of 100 ft. 
per minute and has a handling capacity of 50 tons 
per hour. The machinery is operated by a 15-h.p. 
electric motor and is controlled through a clutch. 
This elevator-conveyor is a perfect working piece of 
equipment and will operate year in and year out with 
no other attention than periodical lubrication. 


Retail 


Screening Plant a New Feature. 


The screening plant feature is new and is a part 
of the pocket proper. The screenings as they are 
made through the wagon-loading screens in the drive- 
way, ate collected, deposited in the track hopper, and 
the elevator-conveyor carries it up to and chutes it 
into the screen, where it is screened in the various 
bins. 

The screening facilities are so arranged as to be 
disconnected when coal is being unloaded from cars 
and run into the other bins. 

This plant represents the utmost economical and 
efficient operation. Tests have shown that the use of 
the pocket increases the ability of the trucks to de- 
liver coal over one-third more than from ground stor- 
age and with the minimum amount of labor. 

Facilities are being provided for 1,000 tons reserve 
ground storage by the construction of covered sheds 
and a conveying system to distribute the coal from 
the pocket elevator. Other complete work includes 
an office building, cement and grain sheds, wagon 
sheds, garage and stable. 

The plant was designed by and erected under the 
personal supervision of George P. Carver and is one 
of many such plants which he has designed and built. 
The New England Coal Co., the owners, will be 
pleased to show any one interested over the plant 
and explain its operation. 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Delis Wabeeseeee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00. $6.15 
Williams & Peters... 775 810 815 815 615 
Lehigh & W. B..... 7:75" (800s 8:00758.00876.15 
RGA CING enw oer 790 810 820 820 6.20 
Rehigh! (G87 aNi eee 8107 28/35) 8.350 8.SomO 20 
Lehigh Valley....... TOO SiO SSeS aor 
Del. & Hudson? ioe. SASS 8 15e) 8.5 eee. Ss aes 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4; rice, $2.75-$3,00; barley, $2.00; 
boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.75. 


The Elizabeth, N. J., office of the Tidewater Fuel 
Corporation has been discontinued. 


















































O. C, Curtis, of Randall & McAllister, 1 
Me., was a recent caller in the city. } 


oo Campbell, of Charles H. Tenney & 
ton, Mass., was a visitor to the coal trade 


Charles L. Smith, of the St. George Coal 
Broadway, New York, was a local caller a fey 
since, 


The Bowman Coal Co. of Trenton, N. J. 
opened an office in the Real Estate Trust Bui 
Philadelphia, in charge of A. W. Garvin. 


As an illustration of the retailer’s plight ; 
present time the following advertisement cullec : 
the “want” columns of a local daily, is quite itlun 
nating: oe 


Sprague, Breed, Stevens & Newhall, Lynn, M 
were represented in the city a few days ago by 3¢ 
Sprague, who called on shippers in the local c 
colony. H ¢ 

David Lawshe, prominent retailer of Trenton, N 
was noted visiting in the city during the past 
and reports his city as having very little anthra 
for the coming winter. 


In the way of comment we would like to s 
there are perhaps a good many dealers wh 
allow some one to dictate their own terms i 
could produce the goods. 


George T. Gilbert, vice-president of the 
Industrial Coal Co., Montreal, P. Q., was ano 
visitor from above the northern boundary to d: 
upon local shippers of late. y, 


The Montgomery County Prison, Norristown, af 
having purchased several hundred tons of 
bituminous a short time ago, is again asking 
on 700 tons of Pool 1, 9 or 10 coal. 


A barge loaded with coal and belonging 
Philadelphia Electric Co., became afire off 
Island at the foot of Cumberland street, < 
only extinguished after considerable loss to 
ing. 

“We have a coal yard, fully equipped to 
ness and the money to buy coal, but cannot | 
Would like to get in touch with the man wh 
get coal now for spot cash. You can dictate 
own terms regarding your compensation.” 


George W. Moore, formerly in the retail busin 
at Moore, Delaware County, died recently at ; 
of 76. Mr. Moore retired from the busines : 
two years, new interests succeeding him under 
name of the Moore Lumber and Coal Co, 
Paul Beckwith, of Paul Beckwith & Co., 
N. J., says that north Jersey is a pretty col 
in winter and urges that as a reason why coa 
come forward in good volume, and with that i 
view was urging local shippers this week, 
A committee from the Chamber of Comn 
Reading, Pa., called upon prominent coal shi 
this city, advising that the shortage of coal in | 
city was so serious that if suffering was to be 
relief must be had promptly. It is believed 1 
visit has been productive of some results. P) 
Charles G. Akin, representing the Akin-Denis 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., was in the city 
ing to have a goodly supply of coal come 
so that he might do his part in enabling 
to withstand the rigors of an old-fashio 
England winter, which seems imminent at 





Pity the Poor Rock Hole Driver ‘ 


SHAMOKIN, Pa., Nov. 30.—Ralph Trepo, 
of Shamokin, can well afford to ride in h 
touring car to and from his work at the 
Franklin colliery, Trevorton. As a rock hol 
he is earning $10,000 or more a year, possib 
greatest amount ever earned by an unde 
worker, 

Month in and month out, Trepo is drawal 
his $1,000, seldom going under $500 for two 
with labor and supplies paid.. His sen-0ee a Q 
of $720, less $100 for labor and supplies, draw 
before the suspension, represents his high marie 
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de L. Hendrickson has returned from a pleasant 
mewhat extended trip, which included a week 
ite Sulphur Springs. 

W. Grout, vice-president of the State Coal Co., 
ison Ave., is back from a trip to Clarksburg 
er West Virginia points. 

_D. A. Morrow, president of the Morrow-Calla- 
oal Co., Pittsburgh, spent Wednesday of this 
at the company’s New York office. 

Morris Run Coal Co., Inc., moved this week 
00 Madison avenue to the Whitehall Building, 
ry place, room 2370. New telephone numbers 
Thitehall 0692-0693. 

D. Patterson, president of the S. J. Patterson 
ton, Ohio, came to New York last week to 
the football game and spent a few days call- 
is friends in the trade. 

atlack Coal & Iron Co., Inc., announces the 
of H. C. Matlack as president; A. F. Kempe, 
ident, and G. Walter Bates, secretary and 
Telephone numbers are Broad 4811 and 


been noticed recently that a number of the 
al concerns of the city have signs on their 
ors, reading as follows: “No orders taken 
this week,” and it is interesting to note how 
disregard the signs, go into the offices and 
r coal, even if only 100 pounds. 

West Virginia Coal Co., of Richmond, Va., 
ed a branch office at 149 Broadway, in charge 
H. Doll, for many years identified with leading 
ts in the smokeless trade. J. L. Moon is presi- 
i the company, which will use its New York 
largely for building up a trade in Pennsylvania 
| addition to pushing the sale of the West 
grades it has heretofore handled. 


oyal S. Copeland, Health Commission, issued 
4g on Wednesday against the soft coal smoke 
e, after receiving a report from Joseph Loner- 
Chief Inspector of the Sanitary Bureau, The 
issioner said the board again was ready to en- 
Section No. 211 of the Sanitary Code, which 
its discharge of dense smoke. “A large amount 
kwheat coal is available for use of factories, 
and apartment houses,” the commissioner said. 
possible to mix the steaming size of anthracite 
soft coal and burn the mixture without dense 


Pitdren Trained to Rob Coal Cars. 


“L , Mass., Nov. 30.—Stealing coal from rail- 
ars is getting to be habitual with a certain ele- 
e in Lowell, according to two special officers 
Boston & Maine Railroad, both of whom ap- 
the district court as witnesses against a 
low who was caught in the act of stealing 
he special officers have been kept quite busy 
rounding up such offenders, especially since 
shortage has become so acute. Children are 
t frequent offenders, say the officers. Every 
on and evening there are scores of them in 
road yards with baskets, bags, pans or any 
d of convenient carrier. 

ildren apprehended thus far range in years 
to 13, and when caught they invariably tell 
rs they had been ordered to steal coal by 
ents. In Lawrence the practice has been 
to a great extent by having the parents sum- 
0 court and the children openly testify in their 
that the mother or the father sent them to 
ights” for the purpose of committing a theft. 
eat have become the depredations that local 
alers have refused to accept the cars until 
ire reweighed. 











al leaders are trying to get the men employed 
‘collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. in the 
t district to go on strike December 4th, but 

are meeting with opposition from a good-sized 
it among the rank and file, as well as from the 
ls of District No. 1, U. M. W. The insurgents 
a general shake-up among the colliery fore- 
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IN NEW JERSEY 


“I’m sorry, Ma’am, but we are all out of stove 
and nut coal. Egg? We're all out of that, too. The 
best we can do is send you a half-ton of pea coal. 
Yes, I found that requires more attention, but it 
will keep you warm. How soon do we expect some 
stove and nut in? Predictions are difficult. The 
company has told us that they would be able to 
ship us some coal as soon as lake shipments cease 
about Thanksgiving time, so we are living in hopes. 
We have had only two cars this month. Coke? Yes, 
we can let you have two tons of that. It is giving 
excellent satisfaction and those who have tried it 
are coming back for more. All right, we will send 
you one-half ton of pea and two tons of coke this 
afternoon. Thank you. Goodbye.” 

This is typical of telephone conversations between 
retail dealers and customers during the last few 
weeks. Sometimes it yaries slightly, as the pea coal 
and coke give out. Or perhaps the dealer has some 
bituminous coal which he can push a bit. 

Some retailers are finding Broad Top Barnett or 
Fulton Steam semi-bituminous coal a very satisfac- 
tory substitute. They have tried it out, sold the first 
car, and ordered another, only to find that shipment 
has been held up indefinitely because of the car supply. 
The mines producing this grade report only two or 
three cars received since the middle of the month, 
when they rate 5.to 10 per day. The result has been 
practically no shipments, 

A few have tried out some of the screened stove 
size, low volatile bituminous. This is so friable that 
the breakage in transit and in unloading is consider- 
able, and by the time it reaches the cellar it is about 
half slack. If a consumer will realize that the fine 
stuff burns excellently with the lump, or to bank the 
fire with, the dealer wiil have no trouble putting it 
out, otherwise he may have to sell it for steam 
purposes. 

The independents report considerable interest in 
prepared sizes even at the highest-bidder prices pre- 
vailing, They have taken quite a few orders from 
dealers with established line company connections as 
well as those who depend mainly on independent 
sources, 

This would indicate either a strengthening of 
consumer demand with the cold weather of the last 
few days, or pessimism as to future shipments from 
the line companies. 

Many of those who have bought costly independent 
coal are planning to average in the loss on this with 
the profit on line coal. But there are quite a few 
who have decided to pass along the extra charge to 
the consumer. And varying comments of condemna- 
tion and approval are heard from their competitors. 

The retail coal men of Paterson who number 
among their trade householders living in the outskirts 
of the city when delivery will be difficult or impossible 
as soon as snow arrives are endeavoring to fill them 
up now. If unable to spare the coal, their parting 
injunction is, “If you see signs of snow, call us up.” 

Some line concerns having pockets are threatening 
to blacklist any dealers who sell pocket coal at 
higher than the established retail price. In view of 
the fact that coal is none too plentiful at these pockets, 
and coal can be had elsewhere only at a high premium, 
this policy tends to discourage buying premium coal, 
and lessen the coal man’s ability to take care of his 
customers, 

Opinion is divided in New Jersey as to the im- 
provement which closing of the lakes will bring. 
Some of the railroads in northern Jersey have 
shipped almost everything to the lakes this month, 
without doubt, and with the result that no dealer 
has had more than two or three cars (one reported 
seven and another six; the remainder interviewed 
said two or three) during November, a month which 
is usually the biggest. This applies to Paterson and 
Passaic especially. 

On other roads doing very little lake business the 
average conditions are much better, 


Harry W. Coffin, head of the Alabama Co., of 
Birmingham, has resigned and is succeeded by J. W. 
Porter, formerly vice-president and general sales 
manager. Mr. Porter has been with the company 
and the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., its 
predecessor, for 14 years. 
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Value Back of New Haven Securities. 


For years allegations of watered stock and exces- 
sive issues of other securities formed a keynote of 
railroad criticism, leading at last to the formulation 
and passage of the Federal valuation law. It has 
taken years to determine the value of railroad prop- 
erties, but gradually something is being accomplished 
in that direction, and in practically every case the 
result shows that the value of the property is more 
rather than less than the secrities issued against it. 

A notable case in point is the recent report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The commission 
places a gross valuation of $382,797,000 on all the 
property entering into transportation operations and 
$264,121,000 on property owned exclusively by the 
company. 

The balance sheet of the company, which is the 
largest transportation system on which the com- 
mission has announced valuation figures thus far, had 
placed the value of total assets of the system at 
$454,949,000. The company’s total stocks and bonds 
valued at par amount to $391,487,000. 


The annual dinner of the Philadelphia Coal ‘Club 
will be held on Monday, January 8th, in the Rose 
Garden of the Bellevue-Stratford. Interest therein 
has already been manifested to a notable degree and 
it is anticipated that it will be quite as large an af- 
fair as before, when a new record was established. 


A Mr. McGarr, representing the Jackson Hill C. & 
C. Co., tells our Chicago representative that trade 
journals can not teach him anything, nor help him 
sell coal, 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion, Credit is extended to subscrikers only. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


pp HOROUGHES experienced, long ac- 
quaintance with consumers in Greater 
New York. Write full particulars, stating 
qualifications, references and compensation 
desired. Address, “Box D1”, care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





CAPITAL WANTED: 


AN with extensive experience in 
both the production and selling end 
of coal trade —well and favorably 
known—splendid connections in both 
anthracite and bituminous fields would 
like to meet party willing to furnish 
capital on equitable basis for first class 
sales company. Bank references given 
and expected. Address Box “D2,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


WE need five experienced men to sell 
coal in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and New York State. Ad- 
dress replies to ‘Box N7,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


Hic# grade coal salesman for eastern 
territory with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. Must be thoroughly experienced 
and capable of handling the business of a 
large jobbing company. Write, giving ex- 
perience, reference and salary expected. 
Answers treated strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “Box N10,” care of Saward’s Journal 


. 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


D. J. Miller, a coal dealer of Anderson, Ind., was 
here in quest of supplies on Monday. 

H. L. Jump, resident manager of Walter Bledso & 
Co., spent Monday in Huntington, W. Wa. 

A. B. Rawn, of the Solvay Collieries, Huntington, 
W. Va., was a Cincinnati caller on Monday. 





E. L. Gamble, a well-known coal operator of Jack- 
son, Ky., was a visitor in the city on Friday. 

Kuper Hood, of the Houston Coal Co., is in New 
York this week on business for his company. 

The Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co., of Chicago, 
opened a Cincinnati office in the Keith Building. 

John C. Sullivan, president of the Wyoming Coal 
Co., Tralee, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Saturday. 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., resident manager of the Federal 
Coal Co., was in Detroit and other parts of Michigan 
last week. 


has 


W. I. Donnelly, secretary-treasurer of the Logan & 
Kanawha Coal Co., is in Harlan, Ky., for a few days 
this week. 

Larry E. Tucker, of the Brady-Tucker Coal Co. 
went to Indianapolis on Saturday to witness a foot- 
ball game. 

H. T. Hamilton, of the Hamilton Coal & Coke Co., 
Harold, Ky., spent Friday seeing coal operators in 
Cincinnati. 

W. G. Polk, vice-president of the Kentema Coal 
Co., moved into a handsome new house at Hyde Park 
on Monday. 

J. T. Hatfield, vice-president of the Reliance Coal 
& Coke Co., spent a portion of last week at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

T. R. Johnston, of the St. Louis Coke Co., St. Louis, 
was an interested visitor to the Cincinnati coal mar- 
ket on Thursday. 

W. R. Grant, of the Harlan Coal & Coke Co., High 
Splint, Ky., was conferring with Cincinnati coal of- 
fices on Saturday. 

E. B. Wright, of the E. B. Wright Coal Co., Ma- 
toka, W. Va., was seeing the coal fraternity in Cin- 
cinnati on Friday. 

W. Freeman, of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., Blue- 
ield, W. Va., was visiting the coal fraternity in Cin- 
cinnati on Monday. 

L. C. Sieber, representative of the Western Coal 
lager, W. Va., visited the home office here 
yn Friday and Saturday. 

R. M. Alexander, of the Valley Coal Co., is spend- 
ing the week in the coal districts of West Virginia 
in the interest of his company. 
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Campbell, general manager of Gano, Moore 
Philadelphia, spent a few days last week in 
this city on business for his concern. 

J. A. Heaton, of the Wheeler, Heaton Coal Co., 
Heidelberg, Ky., was among the outside coal men who 
drifted into Cincinnati on Thursday. 

JT. H. Dew, of the Western Coal Co., visited Beck- 
Jey, Thurmond, Logan and other parts of the mining 
districts of West Virginia last week. 

Thirty or forty coal friends of Cincinnati have ar- 
ranged to give Roy Heyser, of the Semet-Solvay Co., 





Johnstown Coal & Coke Company 
SHIPPERS 


General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. 
549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


a farewell dinner at the Ft. Mitchell Country Club 
next week, preceding his departure for his new home 
at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Morrow-Callahan Coal Co. has moved into the 
offices on the eighth floor of the Dixie Terminal 
Building, formerly occupied by the Semet-Solvay Co. 


H. A. Smith, superintendent of the mining proper- 
ties of the Marion Coal Co., Blackey, Ky., was a 
visitor in Cincinnati on Monday, accompanied by Mrs. 
Smith. 

F. T. Beasley, vice-president of the Three States 
Coal Co., has gone to Roanoke, Va., for a Thanks- 
giving vacation. He will visit Bluefield, W. Va., be- 
fore his return. 

Charles H. Todd, formerly with the Fort Dearborn 
Coal Co., has formed the coal jobbing firm of Rapp 
& Todd, which has taken offices in the Mercantile 
Library Building. 

W. B. Conradi, who has been connected with the 
coal department of the C. & O. Railroad, is to be 
manager of the E. J. Frechtling Coal Co. office at 
Hamilton, Ohio, after December 1. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Coal Exchange on 
Tuesday, J. H. Bristow, J. A. Reilly, R. A. Colter, 
and T. L. Morgan were appointed a committee on 
nominations of officers for the new year. Directors 
are to be elected on the third Tuesday of December. 


R. B. Isner, who has been western manager of the 
Old Dominion Coal Corporation for several years 
past, with headquarters in Cincinnati, has been pro- 
moted to the position of general manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Charleston, W. Va. O. 
M. Richardson is to be resident manager of the com- 
pany’s Cincinnati office. 

Benjamin N. Ford, vice-president of the Matthew 
Addy Co., and in charge of sales for its coal depart- 
ment, suffered severe injuries as the result of an 
automobile collision Saturday night. He and Mrs. 
Ford were driving home from a horse show banquet 
at the Sinton Hotel in their coupe when their car 
was struck by a large touring car and overturned. 
Mr. Ford was taken out unconscious. He was taken 
to a city hospital, where it was found that several 
ribs were broken, many bruises inflicted and many 
cuts imposed by glass fragments. He is getting along 
nicely. Mrs. Ford was only slightly injured. 





Wage Conference in Chicago. 


Coal operators and miners of the country will again 
send their representatives to Chicago for a conference 
at the Great Northern Hotel on the wage scale ques- 
tion next week. 

The meeting will convene on Wednesday morning 
and it is expected that a total of 60 delegates, opera- 
tors and miners, will be on hand. In the negotiations 
two weeks ago both sides failed to agree on a method 
of procedure and deliberations were postponed until 
December 6th. 

The operators, however, will meet on Monday and 
Tuesday, preceding the joint conference with the 
miners, to outline and consider proposals to be made. 


Both sides are said to be considering the establish- 
ment of a board to provide equal representation for 
the miners and the operators from all the union min- 
ine districts in the formulation of a wage scale de- 
signed to be the basic scale for the country. 


MINES SHORT OF WATER 


Some Pennsylvania Operations Have Clo; 


Down, Others May Have To. 


ALTOONA, Pa., Nov. 30.—lf the car shortage, wh 
appears to be growing more serious, has not h 
enough to demoralize the coal industry in Cen 
Pennsylvania, there is now a water shortage in m: 
sections which has already closed down several 
erations and others will follow unless there is a ; 
or a thaw very soon, 

The Tunnel Coal Co., at Gallitzin, was obliged 
close down at noon on Tuesday because of inabi 
to obtain water, and if there is not relief by Fri 
it will be necessary to draw the fires from the boil 
This company operates a coaling station for 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the suspension of ope 
tions will cause much inconvenience to that compe 

The Rock Hill Coal & Iron Co., operating in 
Broad Top region, has been obliged to haul we 
in tanks the past six weeks. It has been an 
pensive operation and cannot be continued indefinit 
The situation is steadily growing worse at vari 
other places, and if there is not relief by next w 
other operations will have to close. 

The car situation is said to be much worse on 
Pennsylvania Railroad than along the other lines f 
enter the district, and it is stated that operators y 
are unable to secure cars are losing men, the min 
seeking employment at operations on other roads ; 
at mines that profit by assigned cars. 

Prices have undergone but little change, the rai 
being as follows: Unclassified, $2.75 to $3; Pools 
and 18, $3.50; Pool 10, $3.75 to $4; Pool 9, 4 
$4.25; Pools 1 and 71, $4.50 to $5. 

Production figures would appear to indicate t 
many operations have been able to secure cars. D 
ing the week ending November 19th production 
the central Pennsylvania district was 19,849 cars, 
an average of 2,308 per day, as compared with 17, 
in the week ending November 12th, when the ayer, 
was 2,881 per day. The production from Novem 
Ist to 19th, inclusive, was 48,603 cars. a 

' 


The car situation has become more unfav 
able steadily throughout the past fortnight 
so, and it would appear that our repeated st 
gestion as to tightening conditions developi 
in the market about November 15th was 41 
a bit premature. Probably the mild weath 
may be assigned as a reason for such ana 
condition as was expected to develop the 11 
dle of last month being deferred to the pres 
time. Certainly on the seaboard the sell 
are now coming into their own and low vo 
tile coal in particular is in short supply a 
strong demand, 





In such a field as the Fairmont district 
closing down of the lake trade has had a « 
cided effect, but in other districts the result 
not so noticeable, and no doubt Fairmont ¥ 
be stabilized on a better basis as the dema 
becomes stronger in other directions. 
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a 
Fuel Oil for Bunker Purposes, 
The amount of fuel oil loaded on vessels engaged in the foreign trade at 
in the United States, by months, during the past five years, was in 
1s, as follows: 


Month 1918 1919 1920 1921 "1922 

ae 448,635 620,149 1,726,428 1,980,963 2,328,190 
‘bruary ...... 387,965 682,226 1,548,416 1,997,447 2,422,799 
me. ....... 523,794 715,580 1,724,832 2,462,821 2,620,023 
2 487,882 861,790 1,844,818 2,176,306 _ 2,713,156 
| Cee 555,317 1,126,153 1,973,004 2,001,322 2,544,699 
. a 599,765 1,048,059 2,057,420 2,778,339 2,859,342 
Wa.....:.. 653,251 1,023,237 2,378,298 2,437,313 2,614,132 
igust ........ 552,860 1,603,583 2,576,669 2,164,279 2,673,479 
ptember ..... 600,519 1,143,182 2,474,808 2,253,425 2,796,621 
eer ...-... 694,129 1,470,918 2,514,536 2,265,090 .......... 
yvember ..... 536,554 1,814,961 2,837,840 2,167,856 ........ 
cember ...... 62,8720 1,026,00e2.607,714 2,341,919. er... 
Totals...... 6,578,141 10,289,887 26,334,883 27,076,138 23,572,387 


Total for 1917 was 5,908,319; 1916, 5,529,787 barrels. 


The above figures show that the coal trade engaged in the bunker busi- 
has a growing competition to meet with. The consumption of fuel oil 
yunker purposes has increased 21,167,819 barrels for the 12 months of 1921, 
pared with twelve months of 1917, or 358.2 per cent. For the 12 months 
921, compared with 1920, there was an increase of 741,255 barrels, or 
yer cent. For the nine months of 1911 there was an increase of 3,273,614 


als over the same period of 1921, when the total was 20,298,773 barrels. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 


W. W. Parshall, Uniontown coal operator returned 
to his home after a few days spent in Greene County 
on business. 

The Beadling Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has been organized by W. A. Beadling, James Bead- 
ling and William Harrison Beadling. 

H. Gilmore Provins, James Ainsley and George P. 
Cox, of Connellsville, have organized the Provins- 
Ainsley Coal Co., which will be incorporated. 


The Montgomery Coal Co. has been organized 
and a charter is now being sought by David W. 
Althauser, Norman R. Althauser, W. R. McCartney 
and Ella H. Scott. 

George Whyel, president of the Fayette-Greene 
Coal Operators’ Association, was-elected a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Uniontown country 
club for the coming year. 


Harry Ahren, of the New York office of W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., independent coke concern, has returned 
to the metropolis after a visit to Fayette county, 
where in addition to visiting a number of friends, 
he spent the greater part of two weeks hunting near 
Ohiopyle, and brought down a nice lot of pheasants. 


The bi-monthly meeting of the mining section, 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, was 
held Tuesday in the ball room of the Williatn Penn 
Hotel. A paper, illustrated by moving pictures and 
lantern slides, was delivered by Samuel A. Taylor, 
consulting mining engineer of Pittsburgh, on “The 
Stripping Method of Mining Coal.” 

J. H. Sanford, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, C. 
W. Gibbs, of the Freeport Thick Vein Operators’ 
Association and George A. Blackford, secretary of 
the Tri-State Strippers’ Association, represented their 
respective organizations in the deliberations for a 
concerted meeting of operators to co-operate with 
the Federal Coal Commission here Tuesday. 


Harry Leaberry, president of the Coal River Col- 
lieries Co., at Huntington, W. Va., this week placed 
an order for 18 mine locomotives and five complete 
mine sub-stations, to cost approximately $150,000. 
This is believed to be the largest single order for 
electric mining equipment éver given by a West Vir- 
ginia corporation. The equipment will be used at 
the company’s new operations in the Coal River field. 


M. D. Kirk, of the Pittsburgh Terminal & Coal 
Co., J. T. M. Stoneroad, secretary-treasurer of the 
Carnegie Coal Co., and James Patterson, of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., were named mem- 
bers of the special operators’ committee to arrange 
the Pittsburgh district conference of operators on 
Tuesday. Richard W. Gardiner, commissioner of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, was 
appointed secretary. 

The large coal loading dock now under construction 
for the H. C. Frick Coke Co. on the left bank of 
the Monongahela River, opposite Roscoe in the fourth 
pool, is being rushed to completion and will be ready 
about March Ist, 1923. This dock when completed 
will be the largest coal handling dock in the Con- 
nellsville section and will be brought to the river by 
a belt conveyor from where it is dropped into re- 
inforced steel concrete hoppers: This coal will be 
transported by the Carnegie steel line of steamers to 
the Clairton by-product plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. 

Arrangements are being made by the Cleveland & 
Western Coal Co., which is building a big plant at 
Powhatan in the Belmont field, to provide storage 
facilities for at least 1,000,000 tons of fuel. Thus, 
during periods of car and fuel shortages, the storage 
space may be used. The Cleveland & Western Co. 
expects, when its plant is in operation, to have a 
production of fully 8,000 tons of coal daily and to em- 
ploy about 1,000 miners. Work on the plant at the 
Powhatan mine was begun about a year ago, and it 
will represent an investment of about $5,000,000. 
There will be four openings, and coal in the Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 seam will be mined. This is to be a 
shaft mine. This company also owns and operates 
mines in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


WELSH COAL EXPORTS — 


Good Business Being Done With South 
America and North of Europe 


Carpirr, Wales, Nov. 22.—The state of the Welsh 
export trade is reflected in the high level at which 
exports are maintained. Although the past two weeks 
have witnessed a contraction, notable shipments have 
recently been made, particularly to South America 
and unclassified directions which are grouped together 
and under which latter heading comes exports to 
Holland and Germany. Exports to those two 
countries have made rapid strides during this year 
and a steady flow of business is obvious. 

There is considerable loading pressure at the time 
of writing; 107 vessels are loading and awaiting to 
load at Cardiff and 72 at Barry, the total number in 
dock, loading and awaiting loading, at Bristol Chan- 
nel ports being nearly 350 vessels. 


During the past fortnight the summarized direction 


- of export from the Welsh coal fields was as follows: 


Week Ending Week Ending 


Nov. 10th Nov, 17th 

Fraticeges siti vate etre 179,545 188,943 
Ttaly arene a chs oo » 47,493 52,693 
South America ....... 51,281 75,013 
Spaiti 7s; eee ees 22,445 29,414 
Portugal 7 mem aeeteer 12,743 11,634 
Greece? ™iriiage ae 5,953 9,215 
British Coal Depots... 58,256 66,438 
U.S cA a aeaceeeey 14,225 14,582 
Canadassuiwtee pence 13,491 5,127 
Other Countries....... 100,564 100,086 
Totals eos) hee 536,046 » 553,145 


Want Three Shifts at Docks 


Strong efforts are being made by the coal and 
shipping community of South Wales to secure a 
reversion to the round-the-clock system of working 
at the docks. This has been put forward as a remedy 
for the congestion which occurs from time to time. 
The Bristol Channel for many years held the position 
of being the’premier coal exporting area of Britain, 
but: North East coast ports shipped considerably more 
in September than Bristol channel ports. 

In 1913 South Wales exports constituted 40 per 
cent of the total U. K. exports and North East ports 
31 per cent, but the Bristol Channel proportion is 
now slightly reduced. Coal tipping in Wales now 
takes place in two shifts of eight hours, from 6 A. M. 
to 2 P. M. and from 2 P. M. to 10 P. M. 





Herrin Massacre Jury Being Selected. 


The selection of a jury to try those under indict- 
ment for the Herrin massacre was proceeding slowly 
in the county court at Marion, Ill. early this week. 
A correspondent who is covering the trial for an 
Eastern paper notes that the farmers in that section, 
in spite of whatever sub-rosa opinions they may have, 
are not publicly announcing any opposition to organ- 
ized labor. 

Their replies during examination for jury service 
express no resentment toward the union or union 
miners. Women citizens of Marion whose husbands 
are not miners whisper that farmers “don’t dare 
express their real opinions for fear the union will 
get them.” 

Farmers, with few exceptions, do admit, however, 
fixed opinions on the “guilt or innocence of the men 
responsible for the crime.” But it is not that opinion 
which defense perhaps fears so much as the antipathy 
to organized labor which erate insist they do not 
have. 

Assistant Attorney General Middlekauff, assisting 
the prosecution, was reluctant to allow a venireman 
to be excused simply because he owned up to an 
opinion based solely on “rumor and newspaper re- 
ports.” He searched for the source of the rumor; 
he wanted to know whether the venireman was an 
eye-witness to the tragedy. But, according to the 
majority of these farmers, first news of the rioting 
came to them over the phone, not directly, but while 
they were “listening in” on a party line. 
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Blaine Moore, Hutchinson Coal Co., was a 
Washington visitor. 
Charles E. Hawker, of the Edward Hin nes 
has been in Chicago. 


R. A. Pollock, of the Rivesville 
Baltimore last week on business, 


Frank R. Lyon, vice-president, Consolida atic 
Co., is home from Baltimore. } 


Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brad 
Coal Corporation, was in Philadelphia las 


John J. McSweeney, vice-president oa 
England Fuel & Transportation Co., was 
Baltimore recently, 


Howard W. Showalter, president of ihe’ 3 
Coal Co., has been called to Kansas City 
serious illness of his parents. a 


Robert. E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, 
dated Coal Co., was at his desk early this 
after being confined to Bs home a week o 
illness. 


R. E. Jamison, sales manager, and Georg 
lor, general manager of operations, Jamison 
Co., Greensburg, Pa., were in Fairmont ¢ on 
of this week, 


C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the E 
Coal Co., witnessed the Yale-Harvard foot 
at New Haven, Conn., last Saturday, 
who is a student at Vaile 


W. F. Furlong, Connellsville; J. G. Binns, 
town; G. W. Miller, Robert Williams, D. j 
Quinn and W. W. McCune, Fayette Ci 
vania coal men, were in the a < 
days ago. ' 

George S. Brackett, Fairmont, secret: 
Northern .West Virginia Coal Opeaa 
tion; A. Spates Brady, Elkins; Harry 
W. H. Green Coal Co., Elkins, and Ralph 
Robinson Coal Co., Fairmont, were in 
last week in connection with the assign 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis 
Brackett and Courtney testified “before 
sion, 
C. Frank Keeney, Charleston, preside oO 
17, United Mine Workers of America, 
mont during the first three days of this 
of the Poti: that a coal strike will be av 


it is believed is miners’ circles that eee 
trial in Morgan County, of which Ber 


tain influences are at work against him. — 


Cost of Running a Locomoti ve 


One of the most expensive single items it 
operation at the present time is the cost o 
locomotive. This problem has come to 
cently as a result of the large number o 
which were not repaired because of 
strike. 
The total cost of locomotive ope 
large western railroad for 1920, as 
one authority, was $74,454,628, and 
locomotive owned per annum was $34,0. 

The survey showed that of the total s 
went for fuel; $26,462,086 for repairs; $ 
wages of the enginemen, firemen and enginel 
ployees; $424,917 for lubricants, and o het 
$335,696. 

Of the cost of running a single engine, $13 
for fuel; $12,094 for repairs; $8,429 for wa 
for lubricants, and $153 for other supplies. 

The high cost of fuel has prompted ma 
departments of railroads to conduct new 
in the use of fuel oil as a substitute for 
operation of engines, it was learned. 


the East the adoption of fuel oil for motiv 


a ane 
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COAL TRADE BOOKS 


Volumes of Interest to the Producer, Shipper 
and Retail Distributor. 


Inquiries are frequently made with reference to 
books appertaining to the coal trade. The num- 
ber of volumes available is really rather limited, 
notwithstanding the immensity of the industry 
from a tonnage standpoint. Many of the books 
are altogether technical in character applying to 
mining rather than commercial matter. We give 
below a full list of titles of books appertaining 
to the coal trade as gathered from many sources 
representing inquiries far and wide... Some of the 
books are out of print and can be consulted only 
in a few of the larger libraries. Others are regu- 
larly for sale and can be supplied on application 
to this office. 

ALPHABETICAL RECORD 


American Coals for Export, Merrill. $5.00. 
American Coals, Story of, Nicolls. Out of print. 
American Fuels. Baker and Hamers. 2 vols. 


American Mining Congress. Annual Report. An- 
thracite Coal Commission Report 1920. 10 cents. 

American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical En- 
gineers, ‘{'ransactions. Full set, Vols. 1 to 6/7, $2.50. 
Individual copies, paper cover, $5.00. Cloth, $6.50. 

Anthracite, Burning Steam Sizes of. Reprint of 
Engineering Bulletin No. 5. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 220. 

Anthracite Coal. Report of Commission to In- 
vestigate Increase in Cost, Commonly Known 
as the Governor’s Commission. Address Secretary 
of State, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Anthracite Coal. Chronology 
Wm. Griffith, Scranton. 

Anthracite Coal Communities. Dr. Roberts. 

Anthracite Coal Commission, Report of. $2.00. 

Anthracite Report by Federal Trade Commission, 
1919. 25 cents. 

Anthracite Coal Industry. 
nomic Conditions, etc. 
of print. 

Anthracite, History of Introduction of, Erskine 
Hazard, 1827. Out of print. 

Anthracite Coal in Pennsylvania. Josiah White’s 
History of Introduction of. Out of print. 

Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 1920. Report. 

Anthracite on the Lehigh. Discovery of, Thomas 
G. James. Out of print. 

Anthracite, U. S. Federal Trade Commission Re- 
port on, June, 1919. 
3ituminous Coal Mine Accounting. Reed. 

Bureau of Mines. Bulletins of the United States. 
3usiness Accounting. D. C. Eggleston. 

Chemistry of Coal. The, John B. Robertson. 

Coal and Coke. Wagner. 

Coal. E. S. Moore. 

Coals, Fuel Ratio of. 


of, Compliments of 


A Study of the Eco- 
Dr. Peter Roberts. Out 


$1.25. 


$1.50. 


Coal. Its Composition, Utilization and Valua- 
tion. Jos. LeConte, 1887; E. E. Somermerr, 
1912. Elements of Geology. 


Coal Catalog and Coal Field Directory. $10.00. 


Coal. The Chemistry of, John B. Robertson. $1.25. 

Coal Manual. F. R. Wadleigh. $2.50. 

Coal Mining. Library of, 8 vols. $24.00. 

Coal Mining Costs. Shurick. $5.00. 

Coal Catechism, Nicolls. $1.50. 

Coal Miners’ Pocketbook. $5.00. 

Coal Mining, An Elementary Text Book on. 
Peel. $3.00. 


Coal Mining, Elementary. Kerr. $2.00. 

Coal Mining. A Comprehensive Reference Book 
on Practical. W. Wardle, third edition, 1889 
(England). Out of print. 

Coal Mining, Hughes. $8.50. 

Coal Mining, Practical, Kerr. $4.50. 

Coal Mining, Practical. T. H. Cockin. 

Coke. John Fulton. $5.00. 

Colliery Management. Jonathan 
edition. Out of print. 

Cost of Mining. Finlay. 

Elements of Mining. Young. 

Elementary Coal Mining. Kerr. $2.00. 

Fuel Administration, Reprint of Engineering Bul- 
letin No. 5 on Burning Steam Sizes of Anthra- 
cite. 


1906. 


Hyslop, second 


Glossary of Mining Terms. A. H. Fay. 

History of Introduction of Anthracite. Erskine 
Hazard. 1827. 

Income Tax. Montgomery. 

International Library of Technology. Vol. 37. 


Methods of Working Coal Mines, etc. 
Josiah White’s History of Introduction of Anthra- 
cite Coal in Pennsylvania. 
Library of Coal Mining. 8 Vols. 
$24.00. 

Lithology, Manual of. Edward H. Williams, dpa 
Second edition, 1889. 

Mac’s Directory of Coal Selling Agents. $5.00. 

Mine Foreman’s Handbook. Robert Mauchline. 
Third edition, 1910. 

Mine Gases and Explosions. J. T. Beard. 

Mine Management. Robert Z. Virgin. $2.00. 

Miners’ Pocketbook. Coal. $5.00. Eleventh edition. 

Mines, etc. International Library of Technology, 
Vol. 37, Methods of Working Coal. 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
tions of, American Institute of. 

Mining and Mine Ventilation. Physics and Chem- 
istry of. Joseph J. Walsh. $2.50. 

Mining Congress. Annual Report of American. 

Mining, Cost of. Finlay. 

Mining Costs of the World. Skinner and Plant. 

Mining, Elements of. G. J. Young. 

Mining Engineer’s Handbook. Robert Peele. 

Mining, Practical Coal. T. H. Cockin. 1906. 

Mining, Practical Coal. George L. Kerr. $4.50. 

Mining, Principles of Herbert C. Hoover. 1909. 

Mining Terms, Glossary of. A. H. Fay. 

Mining, Text Book of Coal. H. W. Hughes. 

North Country and Yorkshire Coal Annual, 1921. 
12s 6d. 

Physics and Chemistry of Mining and Mine Venti- 
lation. Joseph J. Walsh. $2.50. 

Saward’s Annual. F. W. Saward, 15 Park Row, 
New York. $2.50. 

South Wales Coal Annual, 1922. 12s 6d. 

Suggested Rules for Recovering Coal Mines After 
Explosions and Fires. W. E. Garforth. $1.50. 

Timbering and Mining. Wm. H. Storms 1909 


Various authors. 


Transac- 





‘English books on coal mining are more numer- 
ous and we are prepared to give information on 
this subject and supply books as desired in con- 
junction with the Colliery Guardian of London. 


Miners’ Spokesman Gives Warning. 


That the anthracite miners will ask for higher 
wages when the present working contract expires 
the first of next September, and that the bituminous 
men in unionized fields are prepared to strike if an 
attempt is made to reduce their pay next April, was 
the statement made by Ellis Searles, editor of the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, in the course of a 
recent address before the Business Science Club of 
Philadelphia. 

“Whether there will be another strike of coal 
miners next year is a question that no living man 
can answer today. But I can say that the miners 
will not submit to any reduction in their wages, nor 
will they permit the coal operators to take away from 
them any of the conditions of their employment which 
they have won by many years of struggle, hardship 
and sacrifice. 

“Tf there are any in this country who are antici- 
pating lower wages for coal miners next year, they 
may as well abandon that anticipation now and de- 
vote their spare time to some other subject. 

“The miners are not asking for any general or uni- 
versal increase in their wages in the bituminous in- 
dustry, but miners in the anthracite region have 
asked, they are now asking and they will continue to 
demand increased wage rates until their wage rates 
are brought to the level where they belong and where 
justice to the mine worker and his family require 
that they shall be placed.” 


Haulers of coal from mines in the vicinity of Mt. 
Savage and Eckhart, Md., who do business in Cum- 
berland, asked that the scales weighing charge on 
city scales be changed from 20 cents a. ton to 25 
cents a flat load. The request was refused. 









LOW RENTALS BANNED 


+ 
I. C. C. Rules That Railroads Must 
Market Rate from Lesse 


Some coal dealers operating plants on la 
from the railroads may have their rentals 
the result of a recent opinion by the Interst 
merce Commission. It is held, in efféct, th 
must be as high as a private owner would de 
a lease on the same property, or, in other 
line with what other land in the same locali 
similarly situated is renting for. S 

If the rental is below the prevailing rate, tl 
road is virtually granting a rebate to the | 
lessee, the Commission holds. It is. doubtful 
practice is very general, for the railroads 
noted as philanthropists. Still, there may be 
many such instances, and in fact the Commissi 
its investigations suggest such is the case. 

“No justification exists for the leasing of | 
lands to industries at a nominal rental charg 
Commission states. “In cases where nomi 
wholly inadequate rentals are reserved in le 
evident, and indeed conceded, that traffic cor 
tions are the moving cause so far as the carri 
concerned. Where it clearly appears that the 
of the lessee is in part the consideration for tl 
the conclusion follows almost inevitably 
transaction amounts to a concession to the s 
lessee, in violation of the Elkins act and of S 
and 6 of the Interstate act. * 3 


Smacks of Rebating. 
“A provision in a lease of railway land wi 
shipper agrees to route over the lines of 
carrier or its connections all or any part 
fic which the shipper is able to route, am 
acknowledgment that the consideration for th 
ing of the lease was in part the exthaainn 
by the shipper for,the right to occupy the | 
“The determination of the value of leas 
by mutual agreement of the shipper and car 
revaluation from time to time by similar 
is an arrangement inconclusive of actual val 
open to serious abuse. » 
“Every effort should be made by carr 
when leasing land to shippers, terms no | 
able than would be obtained, under similar 
and restrictions of use, were the land own 
pendently of the railroad. 
“The facts disclosed by this investig 
support the general conclusion that the a 
ples have not been sufficiently observed 
riers, and that their leases of land not 
road purposes have often been a medium 
ranted concessions to shippers. Effecti 
pervision in this matter is obviously very 
but we have reason to believe that this 1 
and the publicity attendant upon it have 
led to improvements in the practices of 
“We have in the past referred to the - 
of Justice for appropriate proceedings | 
seemed to warrant such action. In this co 
shippers and others who believe that 
jected to undue prejudice and disadvan 
of assistance in bringing such situatio 
tention.” 














































Port Richmond Coal Pier | 


Pier 18, the most northerly of the 
Reading Railway’s coal piers at P 
Philadelphia, was burned on Friday 
week by a fire which had its origin in 
coals dropped by a shifting engine. — 

The inaccessibility of the pier prev 
paratus brought to the scene fram be 
tively and, despite the concentrated 
upon the trestle by five fireboats, 
easterly wind carried the flames thro’ 
foot span, destroying it entirely. 

After a three-hour fight the blaze we 
under control, but by that time only 
skeleton of the pier remained. Four b 
at the foot of the pier were burned to the 
while several scows and one three-mast 
cut adrift by their captains and recove! 
midstream. ; 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


‘he soft coal market continues to gain 
ngth, and there is a very favorable change 
conditions as compared with three or four 
‘ks ago. All grades of coal have not been 
‘cted uniformly and there is a notable dis- 
tion as regards the demand for low grade 
| and high grade coal. In fact, the best 
nds are rather scarce and it would not take 
ch further inquiry to start prices upward 
a considerable extent. The situation with 
pect to demand is a natural reaction from the 
ers’ strike of a few weeks ago, while the 
‘erment in price is due to the car shortage 
ricting the output of certain desirable coals. 
was predicted by us, the fact that a shortage 
vails in certain directions adds to the in- 
‘st taken in the market by buyers. When 
tonnage was in free supply they pretended 
y were not interested in getting coal, but 
; their interest is becoming more keen all 
time. 

‘roduction continues on an active basis. 
tonnage reported was again above eleven 
lion tons for the last full week, with the 
le approximate rate of daily output for the 
‘k ending December 2nd. Thanksgiving 
7 pulled down the aggregate tonnage, of 
‘tse, but the conditions have resulted in 
se weeks of high average daily production 
1920 continues to be the only year show- 
a greater output of soft coal at this season. 
t seems probable that a good market will 
tinue during the winter, for actual needs 
much greater than they have been for a 
iod of probably two years, and there are 
‘ady rumblings of prospective labor trou- 
_ which will excite interest in the market 
+ the new year comes in. 

i forecast of this was given in the confer- 
€ of operators and miners in Chicago on 
dnesday last to determine upon a basis for 
ye negotiations. That meeting adjourned 
hout agreement and doubtless there will be 
ugh other meetings, conferences and what 
‘between now and April 1st to keep the 
ow situation at boiling point. The success 
the miners in their two great battles of the 
tent year makes it evident that only by 
‘ing a large supply of coal on hand can the 
‘tions of the union be overcome. If manu- 
‘urers and others who contend strongly 
nst union domination wish to help them- 
es and the coal producing interests curtail 














one very drastic form of domination, it will 
be most desirable to have a large supply of coal 
on hand at the beginning of the spring season ; 
sufficient to carry them along for a number of 
months. Then with the supplies from the non- 
union fields and with the help of importations, 
large consumers will be in such a position that 
the miners can stay out for many months with- 
out interfering with essential requirements 

Figures from Boston show an excess of 
bituminous receipts this year, due in part to 
large shipments by water to that part for re- 
handling thence during the period of railroad 
difficulties in the summer. This, in connection 
with the very heavy receipts of foreign coal, 
makes a large aggregate for the port, as our 
figures on another page show. Anthracite re- 
ceipts, of course, are far below last year’s 
figures. At the Head of the Lakes the sta- 
tistics show that very good results were ac- 
complished during the few remaining weeks 
of the season following the resumption of work 
at the mines, but this year there will have to 
be, as anticipated, a substantial increase in 
all-rail shipments. 

Prices are strong at Hampton Roads, due in 
part to moderate receipts. This shows the 
extent of western demand and also the limita- 
tions of the railroads which, after all, are the 
governing factors of the coal trade. In the 
bituminous fields, at least, there is never a 
shortage of coal, but only of transportation. 

Aggregate tonnage of soft coal produced this 
year is little below that of 1921, and it seems 
certain that there must soon be a resumption 
of growth, for natural increase in demand 
is bound to overtake the economies effected. 
Not underestimating the extent thereof, for 
they have been very important, the more 
normal operation of manufacturing enter- 
prises will start the bituminous tonnage grow- 
ing again, and in time a new record will be 
achieved. 

It would seem that, despite financial difficul- 
ties of European countries, there is something 
being done in the restoration of business activi- 
ties, for the exports of coal from England in 
the first ten months of this year were three 
times as great as in the corresponding time of 
1921, amounting to 51,673,000 tons. While 
shipments to the United States and Canada 
accounted for something more than three 
million tons, the great increase was to Eu- 
ropean countries, including practically all of 
those whose affairs have been much criticised. 


This shows that after a period of stagnation 
a certain demand for tonnage is bound to arise. 
Sooner or later there will be a readjustment 
of international finance and then we may have 
a look-in on foreign trade, particularly if an- 
other British strike occurs. But for the pres- 
ent the units of value differ so greatly on this 
side and on the other side that American prices 
are quite out of bounds. So much is this the 
case that British coal still comes to New Eng- 
land ports on a competitive basis. 

Anthracite production continues on prac- 
tically as heavy a basis as ever was achieved, 
setting aside the volume of extremely heavy 
washery output in certain years. As time goes 
on that process naturally meets with more dif- 
ficulty and restriction, as there is less good 
coal available in the banks. 

The demand for domestic sizes is very 
strong and the demand for steam sizes is im- 
proving. While steam tonnage is available 
below circular, a better condition is expected 
throughout the continuance of cold weather as 
small sizes are essentially a cold weather fuel. 

Considerable is heard of high prices for in- 
dependent tonnage, and as has been stated 
before, this seems to be more of a factor than 
the output of the small independent operators 
warrants. However, nothing has been done 
about it; probably nothing can be done about 
it. The restriction of prices in certain states 
simply results in tonnage movement to other 
states and Canada. 

One practical difficulty in the way of further 
enlargement of output is seen in the short water 
supply of a large part of the hard coal fields. 
This has become so serious as to be one of the 
chief factors of concern to mine managers. 

Reference to a serious degree of fuel scarcity 
existing has been played up to a considerable 
extent. This may have the effect of alarming 
the public and worrying the dealers. There 
are some points to be considerad as an offset 
and it is only fair to mention them. Eco- 
nomies during the summer should be con- 
sidered, and fuel saving was more closely con- 
sidered as the season advanced and the short- 
age and high prices of the period became ap- 
parent. That resulted in some saving. Then, 
too, we must recall the amount of tonnage 
supplied from yards in April, or even in May, 
from extra tonnage mined in March or 
previously. Also we should consider the fact 
that a good part of the fall deliveries generally 
consist of coal to last through until March, 
and in some cases longer. Small deliveries 
up to date can be supplemented later on in the 
season without detriment to consumers in the 
meanwhile. 

Many dealers believe that the critical period 
will only last about three weeks more. Severe 
storms before January Ist occur but rarely, 
and after the commencement of the new year 
it is expected that producers will have tonnage 
to offer freely. After February Ist, dealers 
will be in an easy position, with full supplies 
coming in and less demand from consumers. 
The latter part of January, in particular, is 
often an easy period in the domestic trade, 
and February is often a time of dullness. 

3etter results in the trade will commence early 
in the new year to offset the unfavorable situ- 
ation of the past fall and winter. 

As mentioned before, efforts should be 
made to fill every place to capacity in order to 
guard against possible suspension at end of 
contract period, August 31st. Enterprise in 
that direction will put all concerned in a 
strong position to withstand further exactions 


by the U. M. W. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Urgent Demand for Domestic Coal Causes Further Advance in Independent Prices— 
Bituminous Market Continues Strong, Although Quiet on Surface. 





Although the weather during part of this 
week has been milder than in the closing days 
of November, the demand for anthracite has 
become more urgent because of the exhaustion 
of supplies that took place during the earlier 
cold snap. Consumers, seeing their bins get- 
ting bare, redoubled their efforts to secure 
coal from the retail dealers and the latter, 
knowing it was hopeless to try to get the com- 
panies to increase their allotments, began to 
bid more actively for independent tonnage. 

As a result, small operators have been able 
to make advances of from 50 cents to a dollar 
on their domestic sizes, and the larger inde- 
pendents who were formerly quoting $9.25 to 
$9.50 are now asking $10 and more in some 
cases. Even the companies, or several of 
them, have made increases ranging from 10 to 
20 cents on different sizes. These latter ad- 
vances, however, were to cover the amount of 
the Pennsylvania tax of one and one-half per 
cent on anthracite, which was recently upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

One point worth noting is that all the talk 
of suffering on account of the hard coal short- 
age relates to the future. Ever since the strike 
ended this kind of talk has been featured in 
the dailies, but it has always dealt with what 
was going to happen and not with what was 
actually happening. As a matter of fact, 
although we have now had several weeks of 
coal burning weather, there has been no wide- 
spread suffering from lack of fuel and we 
doubt very much if there will be any. 

When people cannot.get the particular size 
or kind of coal they want, there is always 
something else to be had. As yet anthracite 
substitutes have not had to be availed of on 
a very extensive scale in most sections, al- 
though the amount is perhaps larger than 
generally supposed. Production continues 
heavy, and while some complaint is heard of 
shipments being delayed in transit, there has 
not yet been the serious interference with dis- 
tribution that is apt to come later on, when 
snowstorms hamper the rail movement. 

Whereas $13 to $13.50 was until recently 
the top prices heard of in connection with sales 
of independent domestic sizes, as high as $14 
has been obtained this week. Pea coal is 
bringing from $9 to $10. While dealers are 
not quite as anxious to get this size as they 
are to get egg, stove and chestnut, they are 
glad enough to take it when offered to them. 

Of the steam sizes, barley has perhaps 
shown the greatest improvement, although No, 
1 buckwheat is also doing better. Rice con- 
tinues to be the least active size, but even that 
has firmed up a little. Prices are about as 
follows: No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50-$4; rice, 
$2.40-$2.75 ; barley, $1.75-2.25. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The better grades of bituminous continue to 
show decided strength in the face of a quiet 
market. Operators are sold so far ahead that 
they have little tonnage to offer for prompt 
shipment, and it is the absence of any pressure 
to sell, rather than an active demand, that is 
responsible for the firmness of quotations. 

Car supply shows. no sustained improve- 
ment, viewing the situation in its entirety. 


Sporadic betterment is noted here and there, 
but it usually represents only the week-end 
accumulation or the shifting of cars from one 
division to another on systems like the P. R. R. 
and B, & O. It is seldom that'a mine has two 
good days in succession, and in fact two full 
days in an entire week is probably about the 
average, 

Naturally the question comes up, If the rail- 
roads can do no better than this under ideal 
weather conditions, what will happen when a 
snowstorm hits them or zero weather reduces 
the efficiency of men and motive power? 
Labor shortage at the mines is another thing 
that is apt to be heard of before the winter is 
over. Men in considerable numbers are seek- 
ing steadier work in other lines of industry, 
some operators reporting that they have 
already lost 25 per cent of their entire force. 
That means that if cars become more plentiful 
later on there will not be men enough to load 
them. 

The price spread between the best and 
poorest low-volatile grades is larger than 
normal, for while the latter have firmed up 
slightly they are not as strong in proportion 
as the good coals. Very few mines producing 
classified Pool 9 or better can accept orders 
for prompt shipment, and with this condition 
existing it is only a matter of time until other 
mines get the overflow. In fact, Pool 10 is 
already benefiting from the scarcity of the 
higher grades and is now bringing about as 
much as Pool 9 was two or three weeks ago. 

Gas and high-volatile steam coals are off 
considerably in price as compared with the 
closing days of lake navigation. They are not 
particularly weak, however, and are showing 
signs of stiffening, the tendency being most 
noticeable in the low-sulphur grades. 

Buyers are still inclined to confine their 
purchases to tonnage needed for current use, 
but they are beginning to get worried by 
failure to receive coal previously ordered. 
Even operators whose intentions are of the 
best are unable to ship promptly because of 
the car situation, while those who make it a 
practice to fill the highest priced orders first 
are not apt to get around to their old orders 
for some time to come, from the way things 
look now. 

The following quotations about represent 
the market on coal for prompt shipment front 
the mines: Pool 1, $5.00-$5.50 per net ton; 
Pool 71, $4.50-$5.00; Pool 9, $4.50-$4.75; 
Pool 4, $4.25-$4.50; Pool 10, $3.75-$4.00; 
Pool 14, $3.50-$3.75; Pool 11, $3.00-$3.50; 
Pool 18, $2.50-$2.75; Pool 44, $2.50-$2.75 ; 
low-sulphur gas coal, mine-run, $3.50-$4.00; 
three-quarter, $4.25-$4.50; high-volatile steam 
erades, $2.75-$3.25; slack, $2.50-$3.00. 

At tidewater prices fluctuate from day to 
day, but in general the market is about as 
follows: Pool 9, $7.75-$8.00 per gross ton 
f. o. b. piers; Pool 10, $7.25-$7.50; Pool 11 
and unclassified grades, $6.50-7.00. 





The Virginian Railway enjoys the distinction of 
having the largest wreck train crane in use on any 
railroad. It is a 200-ton crane and was built espe- 
cially to handle the big moguls operated by the 
Virginian. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Mild Weather an Advantage to Co an ne 
Bituminous Market Shows Improvemer 


The dealers go on putting out quickly the | 
amount of coal they have received lately. Thy 
the weather has been little other than ordinar 
being an almost entire absence of rain, which i 
years, meant. more coal burning. So it can b 
that so far the people have had at least enough 
The matter of fact is that much coal has been ; 
simply because they did not have it to burn, — 

In weather such as we have had it is quite 
to keep a fair degree of warmth in the homes b 
use of gas, of which there has been a greatl: 
creased consumption lately, and even more woo 
been used than is ordinarily the case. Of cours 
coal man is glad that the public have been ab 
take care of themselves in this way, but in the 
run it means loss of business to the retail trade 
when books are settled for the year there’ wi 
nothing left in the way of profit, especially wh 
is considered almost five months were entirely 

At this time there is a growing betterment of 
deliveries to the city yards, and the companies in 
t cular seem to be doing considerably better, bu 
increase in tonnage is far from what had beer 
pected. The consumer grows more anxious, for 
the month of December well started the ons 
winter can be expected at any time. The one 
that the retailer dreads is an early snowstorr 
with the small amount of coal in the cellars 
would put the business to the greatest kind of 8 





Independents Increase Price. } 


The increased prices as announced by the 
pendents have caused practically no commotion a 
the retailers. They fully realize that their great 
is coal, and if the operators increase the prices, 
and good, and the user of the coal will simply 
to pay for it. There is no question but thai 
dealer in the city would be glad to have his 
entirely filled with coal at the highest price au 
ized; not that he wants to charge his customer 
but because he feels it an obligation to keep his 
tomers in coal. ee 

There has been considerable talk anc e 
ducers passing the tax on to the public, but it 
believed that any operator will make a specific ¢ 
for this item. The fuel commission, in answ 
complaints that the buyer might be asceuae y 
extra expense, has taken the stand that there is 
ing to prevent it. It simply follows a natura 
that the user pays for the cost of production, 

One of the larger companies made an incre 
ten cents a ton‘on egg, stove, nut and pea, bri 
the three large sizes to the same basis, namely, 
and pea $6.30, per gross ton at mines. we 
might be figured out as covering the tax, pI 
mately, on these sizes at 1% per cent, yet the 
pany advises that such is not the case. Inasint 
steam sizes remain the same they will certain 
pass on that tax to the buyer, at least not so I 
competition with soft coal is so strong. 3 , 

Up to this time there have been no radical ch 
in the retail prices, with most of the old li 
selling family sizes at $14.50 to $15 a to 
usual carrying charges. Pea still stands 
$12. However, no one expects that this sche 
stand for long, as with the increased in 
coals many dealers will have to charge at 
to break even; and in some instances $17 D 
first of the year would not be unexpected. 
























Better Movement of Steam Sizes. 


The steam sizes are in moderate demand and 
shippers report better movement, particularly as 
has been an upward movement in bitum 
recently. At any rate, shippers who were a 
few weeks ago to move buckwheat at $3.25, 
have disappeared, and it is quite likely another | 
will see every ton being moved at $4. Ric is 
free at $2.50 to $2.75, with a fair volume of 
offering at $1.50 to $1.75. a e 

Bituminous coal is bound upward, at least so” 
price is concerned, and the, prediction is fre ely 
that this movement will continue for some time 


supply is the key to the situation, and even” 
" 
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crease as little as 10 per cent, the result would 
bt be quickly reflected in the price of the coal, 
market for the time being seems to be sort of 
| to tip either way. 
ile it can be said that the shutting down of lake 
ts has not greatly affected the market on the 
f things, it has nevertheless shunted a consid- 
» tonnage this way. The result of this has been 
ast to halt any violent increase in prices, and 
‘the effect of this is fully discounted other in- 
‘ss can be looked for, providing always, of course, 
there is no considerable increase in car supply. 
e most active producers are those with assigned 
s, as has been the situation for some time, and 
| producers come close to making full time. 
+ producers complain now when they do get any- 
near a full allotment of cars they are unable 
ad them promptly due to shortage of help, many 
‘hom have drifted to the assigned car mines 
2 the work is naturally more steady. 
‘e demand for coal is fairly moderate, with the 
imer beginning to bestir himself a bit for more 
_ He finds, though, that the high grade coals, 
jally the fuels with old reliable names, are al- 
out of his grasp for the time. Present quota- 
‘ate about as follows: Pool 1, $4.90 to $5.35; 
9-71, $5.50 to $4.75; Pool 10, $3.90 to $4.15; 
11, $3.10 to $3.65. 


(CERTAINTY AT FAIRMONT 





es Fluctuate from Day to Day, Being 
Governed by Car Supply. 


: a 

aketing conditions in northern West Virginia 
‘ery uncertain this week. The belief is general in 
nont that the market will pick up some, at least 
orarily. On Monday, when there was a heavy 
action, the price dropped as low as $2.35 to $2.40, 
on Tuesday, while there appeared to be only a 
ad market, the price levels were $2.50 to $2.60. 
‘me cases they may have been a slight bit higher. 
la way some of these quotations are deceptive, 
‘me of the coal offered at such low levels is in- 
t to high-grade Pittsburgh seam coal. Quite a 
operators are candid in saying they are not at- 
ting to compete with Sewickley and some other 
:s of fuel, which are not generally regarded as 
to the Pittsburgh seam. Probably the bulk of 
-run on Tuesday was selling at $2.50, and slack 
ured to have been at about the same level. Mo- 
ahela prices were running about a dime stronger 
the B. & O. prices, which are quoted above. 
e railroads continue to buy heavily in northern 
: Virginia and public utilities are said to be get- 
quite a little coal, as are also some of the diver- 
industries. Practically no coal is going to ce- 
mills at this time. There will probably be a 
before long in business from public utilities, as 
‘usually take inventory about the 15th of De- 
RS 

'r supply will be the controlling factor in price 
—_ in the region this week, as it always has 


4 _ Surplus Left Over at Lakes. 


ports have been current here during the early 
of the week that a half-million tons of soft coal 
on the docks at Lorain, Toledo and other Lake 
‘ports, it not being possible to move this up to 
— of the lakes before the navigation season 
d. This coal, it is reported, is a drug on the 
tet. There is also a rumor afloat that 700 re- 
Spal loads have been affecting marketing con- 
as in the Detroit section, which furnished a right 
market until recently. 

yerators here are watching developments in Chi- 
this week, but it is generally accepted that noth- 
will be worked out at this gathering, because both 
» will spar for time until the governmental fact- 
‘Mg commission makes its report on January 15th. 
‘constructive work accomplished might be side- 
sed by suggestion or recommendation of the fact- 
ig commission. 

‘was learned here early this week, however, that 
onsensus of opinion among the operators at Chi- 
this week is that they favor district contracts 
bstitute for the old Central Competitive Field 
iners’ officials, however, will play for the 











‘> 


nation-wide contract. The opinion here in labor cir- 
cles is that there will be some grandstand “stalling 
around” at Chicago, without anything concrete being 
worked out. 


48 Per Cent Car Supply on Monday. 


Indications were early this week that the car sup- 
ply would hold up fairly well. Some of the larger 
coal companies that rely upon contract business chief- 
ly are anxious for a big car supply, but smaller op- 
erators who play the spot market are not clamoring 
for cars as much now as some weeks ago, before 
prices dropped. On Monday there was a 48 per cent 
and on Tuesday a 35 per cent run of empties on five 
divisions of northern West Virginia. On the Mo- 
nongah Division, B. & O., there was a 59 per cent 
run on Monday and 46 per cent on Tuesday. 

Along the Monongahela the mines had a 51 per 
cent run on Monday and 27 per cent on Tuesday. On 
the Western Maryland there was a 37 per cent run 
on Monday and 27 per cent on Tuesday. Plants on 
the Morgantown & Wheeling Railway on Monday 
had a 60 per cent run both on Monday and Tuesday. 
Along the Charleston Division, B. & O., there was a 
33 per cent run on Monday and 19 per cent on Tues- 
day. Mines on the Monongahela on Monday had a 
60 per cent run and on Tuesday 16 per cent. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., struck a new daily peak on Monday, when 
529 cars were loaded, which was 20 cars stronger 
than the previous week. The foreign carriers se- 
cured 388 cars and the B. & O. 141 cars. 

Curtis Bay shipments off the Monongah Division 
on Monday aggregated 99 cars. 

Mines of northern West Virginia on Monday 
loaded 2,688 cars of coal. Both the Monongah Divi- 
sion, B. & O., and the Monongahela Railway had 
heavy production days, with the M. & W. running 
fairly well. 

Railroad fuel at 2,273 cars on the Monongah Divi- 
sion last week, gained 27 cars over the previous week, 
but decreased 17 cars compared to two weeks before. 


‘The carriers last week obtained 37 per cent of the 


coal produced on the division. Foreign roads secured 
1,553 cars and the B. & O. 720 cars. 

Little coal is being loaded by wagon mines these 
days. Last week ten cars were produced, of which 
five came off the M. & K., three off the Cumberland 
Division and two off the Monongah Division. 

Last week’s shipments off the Monongah Division 
to Curtis Bay were 470 carloads, or 250 stronger than 
the previous week. (Coal shipments to Arlington 
Pier last week aggregated 15 cars. 

Eastern coal loading off the various divisions last 
week was as follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 4,977 
cars: Charleston, 180 cars; ‘Connellsville, 175 cars; 
M. & K., 499 cars; M. & W., 376 cars; 120 cars off 
the B. & W., and 625 cars off the W.-B. & H. R. 
branch. Western loading was 1,116 cars off the Mo- 
nongah Division and 106 cars off the Charleston 
Division. 


Pennsylvania Reduces Compensation Rates. 


HarrispurG, Dec. 7.—The rate for compensation 
insurance in the anthracite mining industry for 
1923 will be $3 per $100 of payroll, or 25 cents 
cheaper than for this year, as contrasted with a 
decline of 10 cents in the rate for bituminous 
mining. 

These figures, worked out at the State Insurance 
Department, represent close study of the anthra- 
cite industry and consideration of the accident 
prevention steps of the last year. They become 
effective with all compensation insurance Janu- 
ary Ist. 

The manner in which rates for compensation 
insurance in mining have declined in this State 
is as follows: 


Anthracite Bituminous 
Year rate rate 
VOUS Fore eee pretiere sts 5. $4.64 $3.75 
19D aero 4.64 3.60 
19205 ee ee cea tae 4.10 3.00 
1921) nee Ome se 3.60 3.00 
19929 eons tete tats Swe 2.45 
19237 Sere ore 3.00 2.35 


In 1916 and 1917 the bituminous rate was $3.83. 


EASING AT CINCINNATI 


Softness of Steam Grades Contrasts with 
Activity in Domestic Coals. 


With steam coal the notable varying quantity, the 
Cincinnati coal market is somewhat softer this week 
and the tendency continues distinctly downward. Gas 
coals are affected to some extent, but are in better 
demand and have not fallen in the same proportion, 
Even smokeless coals, in the mine-run size, are 
slightly off. 

All this, of course, follows an excess of supply 
over steam demand and was quite generally expected 
following the close of the lake season. Indeed, many 
operators express surprise that the drop has not been 
greater in view of the large tonnage of gross pro- 
duction. Tidewater demand, which is chiefly for 
smokeless coals, is better and the price is holding 
well. There is a little foreign buying for South 
America, but its volume as yet is not significant. 

In the West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee pro- 
ducing districts related to the Cincinnati market, 
transportation troubles survive and there is little if 
any promise of a permanently better status. The 
C. & O. on Monday lifted its embargo on the west- 
ward use of its 70-ton cars, but congested conditions 
still prevail, which officials of that road seek to 
charge for the most part to connecting lines. 

The C. & O. car supply percentage ran all the way 
from 15 in the Kanawha district and 27 in the Logan 
district to 30 in the New River district. The N. & W. 
was not better than 40 per cent and conditions, still 
due to crippled shops, give no promise of early im- 
provement. The Virginian was about 30 per cent 
and the B. & O. somewhat better than 40. 


More Cars on L. & N. 


A marked betterment of conditions was realized, 
however, on the L. & N. The Hazard district had 
as much as a 50 per cent car supply and Harlan 
about 30 per cent, with other districts using this 
road proportionately well favored. The largest num- 
ber of empties known to the record for many months 
went South through Cincinnati during the week on 
the L. & N. 

The falling off of prices in the steam and by- 
product grades was due, of course, to the low rates 
made by other producing districts, where the price 
is attractive because of simplified car supply problems 
and a favorable freight differential. Consumers use 
the coals of this market readily when the price seems 
to them to fairly meet the competition of the Ohio 
and Indiana districts. 


Smokeless Holding Up Well. 

Smokeless coals are holding their own very well, 
especially in western markets, where they are in 
very eager demand. Mine-run was quoted at from 
$5.50 to $6 to western markets, with nut and slack 
little if any below these figures. Eastern shipments, 
which were chiefly for coastwise trade, principally 
New England, and for bunkerage, sold at a mine 
price of $4.50. 

Demand for lump and egg of this variety is greatly 
in excess of the supply, the production of which is 
impracticable as long as the present grudging car 
supply conditions exist. The West is bidding $7.50 
and $8 for this fuel, for which consumers are clamor- 
ing, but, of what little is coming, most of it is selling 
at the government price of $6. Smithing coal goes 
at $5.75. 

In high volatile coals, nut and slack is selling at 
from $2.75 to $3, steam mine-run at from $3 to $3.25, 
gas mine-run at $3.50 and lump at from $5.75 to 
$6.25. There are renewed inquiries for rates on con- 
tracts and buyers with big orders are trying to get 
lump for box-car all-rail shipment to the Northwest, 
though they are offering an unattractive price, which 
operators hesitate to accept and thus far have not 
accepted to any great extent, since the nearby de- 
mand for lump has been large enough to absorb 
the comparatively limited production. 


Strike Outlook Will Soon Be Factor. 


Operators here continue to talk confidently of the 
future of steam demand. With a growing convic- 
tion that another long strike is inevitable in the 
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union fields in April, they feel sure that a disposi- 
tion on the part of large steam and by-product con- 
sumers to store in preparation for the day of shortage 
will be in evidence soon after the first of the new 
year. It is their view that this building up of stocks 
will be done gradually and cautiously, but surely, 
and will constitute a steady program for from sixty 
to ninety days. Without a large average of such 
buying, it is admitted that the market would be 
bound to sag. 

Despite intervals of fairly high temperature for 
this time of the year and no very low temperature 
to speak of, domestic demand is pretty lively even in 
the absence of any show of disposition to reduce 
home delivery prices. The chief difficulty of re- 
tailers is to get supplies, especially the particular 
kind of supplies they want. Householders who bought 
a temporary supply early now are ready for more 
and they would like to order what is likely to be 
needed for the rest of the winter and save the re- 
peated muss if they could feel safe on the price. 

Retailers expect to be busy all winter, if there 
should really be any winter, and they are settling 
down to the conclusion that their job is to be strung 
out unusually. Their principal task in Cincinnati is 
to get those who insist on smokeless lump to be 
satisfied for the present with a splint supply. 

The rains have helped out this week and a fleet of 
barges with 50,000 tons of Kanawha coal was started 
down the river Tuesday. 


PITTSBURGH PRICES DECLINE 


Improvement Expected in Next Few Weeks 
—Lake Trade Cars in Other Lines. 


PirtspurcH, Dec. 7.—The continuance of the 
quietness in the coal market and the entrance of 
the December seasonal inactivity has resulted in a 
further decline in coal prices and it is felt by opera- 
tors here that conditions cannot become much worse. 

It is now generally believed that the present con- 
ditions will remain until after the first of the year, 
when the general business conditions will reflect the 
future of the coal market. In this respect, it is 
pointed out here that the railroads and the automobile 
industry will be the determining influences in the 
steel market, their purchases going a long way toward 
filling the steel companies’ books with orders. If 
they do not come up to the increase as per expecta- 
tions, better prices for coal must depend entirely upon 
the weather, which in itself is a very important 
factor in the coal business. 

The market for steam mine run coal is now $2.50 
to $2.75, the very best grades bringing the latter price. 
Three quarter steam coal is down to $3.50, a very 
serious decline, though some of the operators insist 
that the price is still $4 on this grade. It has been 
positively learned, however, that three-quarter lump 
is being sold in quantity at $3.50, though it is ad- 
mitted that the market is very spotty and $4 coal is 
being disposed of. In consequence, one and a quarter 
lump is being quoted on the market and sold. at 
$4.00 to $4.25. Mine run gas coal is selling from 
$3.00 to $3.25 and lump sizes from $4.00 as high as 
$4.75 in some cases, 

In sharp contrast with the coal market is the coke 
market, both in Pittsburgh and in Connellsville. 
Furnace coke, standard grade, maintains with con- 
siderable firmness, the price of $7, despite the reduced 
cost of by-product coal and the high rate of pro- 
duction in the Connellsville fields. Of course, a 
large portion of this is bound up by contract and 
a still larger portion is sent to the Steel Corporation, 
but the remainder is finding a new market very 
rapidly. There has been quite a lot of buying here 
in the last few days of standard furnace coke for 
domestic use in the east. 


Anthracite Shortage Helps Coke. 


The shortage of anthracite coal in the eastern 
market which has attracted the attention of officials 
there has resulted in a big demand coming here 
for coke. 

Eastern consumers are being taught to burn a 
combinaticn of bituminous coal and coke in their 
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homes. As the weather becomes colder, which is 
inevitable, the demand for this combination fuel 
will increase. 

Operators here are gauging the market thusly: 
Even admitting there is shortage of anthracite coal 
on a much smaller scale than has been broadcasted 
in the press, there will be a considerable market 
for coke. A need of 1,000,000 tons of the combina- 
tion fuel- would require considerable coke. The 
average coke output of the entire coking field in 


the Connellsville district is less than 200,000 tons ~ 


a week, of which, by far, the Frick company pro- 
duces the majority for private use. Figure the 
length of time it will be necessary to make coke for 
the eastern domestic market at the rate of available 
output. 

In connection with the weather and the combina- 
tion coke-coal fuel, a dealer here declares that one 
eastern consignee requested further coke shipments 
held up last week because the people found coke-coal 
made their homes too warm in the unseasonable 
weather. The shipments were resumed this week, 
however, as it grew slightly colder, 

The car situation continues practically unchanged. 
A large number of the cars released from the coal 
trains to the lakes have found their way to the steel 
plants. Others have been taken out of the coal 
trades for still other uses. The Pennsylvania is 
giving rather better service, but the B. & O. has 
not improved as much as was expected. 

Domestic demand in the Pittsburgh district. has 
improved substantially. Quite a bit of coal is moy- 
ing to the retail dealers and there has not been much 
of a decline in domestic prices. 

The rivers are becoming more and more an avenue 
for the transportation of coal on a large scale. 
During the past few weeks, the rivers have been 
very low due to the scarcity of the rainfall, but 
heavy rains are now reported over the watersheds 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela. The rise will 
permit resumption of shipping to Cincinnati. Local 
concerns are also greatly relieved and preparations 
are being made to send out more tows. 


More Call for Domestic Bituminous. 


Attoona, Pa., Dec. 7—Improvement in both prices 
and car situation is noted this week in central Penn- 
sylvania. Coal shippers here say that there is de- 
veloping a market for bituminous coals that can be 
best adapted as substitutes for anthracite, and in 
that category a number of grades of Pools 1, 9 and 
71 are running strong at $4.75 to $5. 

Pool 10 has advanced about 25 cents the past week 
and is now ranging from $3.90 to $4.10. Pool 11 has 
not advanced quite so strong and the range is $3.50 to 
$3.75. 

The car situation shows some improvement over 
last week. Railroad supply orders are being cut 
down materially, leaving more cars for commercial 
distribution. There is thus a more optimistic feeling 
all along the line, although the market is not more 
than ordinarily brisk and there are many buyers who 
are still looking for “bargains.” 

While complete reports for the last two days of 
the month are not yet tabulated, the production in 
central Pennsylyania for November will total 78,000 
to 80,000 cars, as compared with 82,714 cars in 
October. During the week ending November 26th 
the production was 18,553 cars, as against 19,849 
cars the week of November 19th. 


November a Banner Month. 


FatrMontT, Dec. 6.—Mines of northern West Vir- 
ginia in November loaded 2,080,400 tons of coal. 
This is probably the record loading for any month 
in the history of the Fairmont region. This was 
against 1,852,450 tons in October, 1,772,300 tons in 
September and 1,333,700 tons in August. 

Production by divisions last month was as follows: 
B. & O.-Monongah, 22,319 cars; Charleston, 1,827 
cars; Connellsville, 473 cars; Cumberland, 2,053 cars; 
M. & K., 4,406 cars; M. & K., 1,637 cars; Monon- 
gahela, 5,320 cars; W. M.-B. & W., 1,457 cars; W.-B. 
& H. R,, 2,116 cars. i 


Organization is the primary asset of any busi- 
ness. 




















































CONDITIONS AT BUFFAI 


Bituminous Market Eases Off Furthe: 
Diversion of Lake Coal. 


The bituminous market slacks off s' 
steadily. It is not likely to be strong ag 
away, unless some heavy weather sets in, 
shipper sighs for winter to help hold his 
will get it no doubt before long, but it m 
before it is too late to do him much go 

At present the tendency is all the 
Warm weather, an improved car supply, 
tribute to help out the consumer. It v 
ago thought that the use of soft coal 
anthracite would help carry off the surplus 
has not been enough to make any ve 
difference. : 

The consumer is feeling easy. He says 
more coal than he knows what to do with 
offered to him in unlimited amounts. Th 
a trifle misleading, of course, for a shipper y 
the same coal to half a dozen possible b 
sell to the one he thinks the most prom 
tomer. It is also reported that some operat 
offer coal they are mining and also some fl 
are buying as jobbers. When they make a ; 
will work off their own coal first and move t 
when that is gone. It is often some tin 
way before the outside coal is reached. 


The shutting off of the lake trade has 
a wave of coal this way from Ohio, 
continue right along. All the new co 
from that territory who have lately located f 
try to cover this market with their product, 
course they will succeed more or less, 
is heavy, but it is not up to the amount that 
out of the mines. The shipper looks ruef 
report of more than 11,000,000 tons of 
mined a week and wonder what is don 
Certainly there should be no distress as 1 
the consumer can have all the coke or soft 
wants. : 


Car Supply Improves. 


One thing that helps the bituminous supply is 
cars are so much more easy to get at the : 
they were. One operator reports that he 
many more cars than a month ago and fin 
to get rid of the coal. It is not to be sup 
every operator is getting such an incr 
market would be flooded. If the rail 
go to buying more liberally that would 
problem, but they seem to have the idea 
is not going to be a shortage and are not 

Bituminous quotations are much as 1 
though reports of sales at lower fig 
more common, showing the downwar 
Youghiogheny gas lump holds up to $5.15, | 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump is down 
$4.25, with $3 to $3.25 for all mine-run 
slack. A little Altoona smithing sells at $6 
dropped to $7 to $7.50 for best Connells 
but domestic sizes hold up to $9.59 to 
supply exceeds the demand. P 

The local fuel administration is tryin 
anthracite emergency orders out of the 
time the lakes close and then an effort 
to deliver more than a ton in a place. 1 
that the supply is a little better than i 
is hoped that it will continue to imp: 
furnace coal or coke is now easily madi 
small coal for body. 

Lake shipments for the season to D 
were 947,080 tons, and for the first 
December the total was 56,300 tons, of 
tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 7,000 
each for Chicago and Marquette, 5,900 tons for 
Arthur, and 2,400 tons for Milwaukee. 

The amount shipped last season to D 
was 3,810,385 tons, and 44,400 tons in 
total for the season of 3,854,785 tons. 

All rates to ports mentioned above went to 
ton this week. There seems to be no order to 
shipments yet. Vessel owners say they can 
December 15th if there are cargoes to g0. 


t 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Shortage Affects Dumpings Over Piers— 
Inactivity Now Prevails. 


e coal movement through Hampton Roads took 
ther decline last week, due to one holiday, when 
piers were at a standstill. Coal men assert that 
‘principal cause for the low dumpings is insuf- 
nt car tonnage available for shipments from mines 
this port. The dumpings for the week ending 
ember 1st were only 172,254 tons, while 203,548 
'were dumped during the previous week. For 
year to date 13,902,107 tons have passed over the 
s, as compared with 14,499,377 tons dumped in 
corresponding period last year. J 

he state of the coal trade here is of marked in- 
vity, as shown by the report of November dump- 
| which was one of the poorest months on record 
s since the strike of 1919. Total dumpings for the 
th were 820,983 tons distributed as follows: The 
yinian Ry. at Sewalls Point leading the other two 
s, dumped 366,942 tons; Norfolk & Western at 
ibert’s Point, 278,806 tons, and the Chesapeake & 
> at Newport News, 175,235 tons. 

Thile the Virginian handled as much coal last 
th as it did in November, 1921, and nearly as 
h as in earlier months this fall, the Norfolk & 
‘tern and the Chesapeake & Ohio both fell below 
+ former records. The heavy movement of coal 
1 West Virginia to the West is responsible for 
lack of receipts at tide over both of these roads. 
tern markets have been brisk, and prices have 
a long time been far above prices obtainable on 
veries in the East. As a result operators have 
_ shipping as much coal as possible to inland 
ts. 
ovement to the Lakes, imports of British coal 
shortage of car supply at mines, have been three 
je chief causes for curtailed activity in the tide- 
‘r trade. All of them have now ceased to play 
oart they had earlier in the year. 





Bunker Tonnage Increases. 


uring the month of November the bunker coal 
zess increased over that of October, and pros- 
3 are in view of a still larger improvement for 
month of December. Tonnage taken here by 
als en route was on the whole larger per ship 
in the few previous months because of the re- 
al of restrictions: The number of vessels bunk- 
here with coal during the month just ended was 
ler than October by four. The number of ves- 
‘that bunkered during the month was 68, taking 
53,000 tons of bunkers, while in October 72 ves- 
were supplied with 41,627 tons. 
al exports through Norfolk, to become any 
ler in tonnage per month than November, will 
to dwindle to nothing. In fact, not since Nor- 
became a coal port has the monthly tonnage rec- 
for exports been as low as the mark reached 
month. How long ago it was when less than 
, tons of coal constituted the monthly tonnage 
ed to foreign countries the records at the custom 
2 could not be made to disclose, but shippers of 
‘do not recail quite so small a month’s busi- 
in that line. The 4,800 tons exported last month 
‘not enough to make up one fair sized cargo, and 
, not include 9,622 tons shipped by the Govern- 
- to Panama on the collier Cristobal, but even 
‘th it did, the total would only be 14,422 tons. 
‘tober shipments foreign were 25,896 tons, which 
‘ded a shipment on the Cristobal to Panama of 
| tons, and that was considered a very poor 
th. Towards the latter part of October, how- 
; indications were that increased business was on 
vay because of suspended rules of the fuel ad- 
‘tration. It was thought at the time that a re- 
‘tment of the coal situation would follow and 
ess would materially increase. 










Exports Principally to Cuba. 


5t month’s exports went almost wholly to Cuba, 
‘shipment of 549 tons went to Ecuador and an- 
of 594 tons went to Nassau. The remaining 
‘ge went to Preston, Banes and Havana. The 
otal of 1,651 tons was shipped in American bot- 
that being two cargoes for schooners. 

lowing is the export coal record for November, 
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which does not include shipments coastwise or bunk- 


ers for coastwise vessels nor vessels loaded at New- 
port News: 

November 6th, British steamer Alvarado for Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, with 549 tons; Norwegian steamer 
Bowden for Preston and Banes, Cuba, with 1,032 
tons; 14th, American schooner Tempate for Banes, 
Cuba, with 1,057 tons; 16th, American schooner R. R. 
Govin for Nassau, Bahamas, with 594 tons; 24th, 
Danish steamer Sarmatia for Havana, Cuba, with 
1,594 tons. The total of the.above would be 4,800 
tons, to which could be added American steamer 
Cristobal for Cristobal, C. Z., with 9,622 tons, mak- 
ing a total of 14,422 tons. 
~ Now that the Lake season has closed it is expected 
by coal men here that the situation as regards to 
stocks at tide will show a big change before the mid- 
dle of the month. With present stocks low and very 
little demand the prices of coal at the piers remains 
practically the same as it has for the past three 
weeks. Quotations on low volatile grades range 
from $7.40 to $7.50 per gross ton piers. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


End of Lake Season Finds Northwest Short 
of Its Anthracite Allotment. 


It is increasingly apparent that the Northwest will 
not and cannot get even its modest allotment of hard 
coal before the close of navigation. With the period 
of navigation ending normally on December st, 
there had been received for the season some 350,000 
tons, or 25 to 30 per cent of a normal season’s re- 
ceipts. There was carried over last spring of all 
sizes of hard coal perhaps half of this amount, mainly 
of unpopular sizes. 

The full amount of anthracite coal of every size, 
down to buckwheat and dust, may be somewhere be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 tons. The season of navi- 
gation has been extended ten days, with a further 
extension of five days if the weather permits. But 
the few additional days will hardly add materially 
to the meager supply of hard coal. The latest word 
of vessels loading and en route did not suggest any 
great tonnage would be added by these few. days of 
grace, although 56,000 tons was docked the first of 
this week. 

So far as the anthracite situation is concerned, peo- 
ple will have to resort to substitutes to a considerable 
extent. They have been doing so in the Twin Cities, 
and will doubtless continue to do so. Various grades 
of soft coal, from smokeless to those which are 
usually used in other plants than heaters for dwell- 
ings, are being used. Briquets are being resorted to, 
as is coke. And there is a better market for the 
smaller sizes, which have never been overly popular. 

When all allowances are made for saving through 
the mild weather, economy because of high prices 
and the use of other fuel, it may be assumed that 
at least 50 per cent of a usual winter’s consumption 
has been provided for, including the stores received. 
The same effort for economy and using of other 
fuel will continue through the winter, but the heay- 
iest needs are still to come. Possibly the Northwest 
can get through in some manner by obtaining 15 per 
cent or more of a normal supply all-rail, to eke out 
the urgent needs. People using magazine stoves sim- 
ply cannot use much else than hard coal in regular 
sizes. 

Bituminous Not Moving Well. 


The bituminous situation is simply a weather 
proposition. Coal is plentiful—too plentiful for com- 
fort. All-rail tonnage is in ample supply, in view 
of the lack of continued cold weather to make con- 
sumption normal. There has been more or less of an 
over-production at the mines because of the absence 
of severe weather, and the Northwest has been sup- 
plied with some of the surplus, apparently on the 
theory that surely this section could use coal, even 
if no one else could. Unfortunately for the trade, a 
surplus here is as much a drug on the market as 
anywhere else. 

In the main, representatives of all-rail producers 
have worked to prevent any cars being sent beyond 
what they could reasonably expect to dispose of. But 
now and then there has been some stock offered 





which was simply surplus and had to be! sacrificed. 
The market is highly competitive at best, for the 
dock trade is working hard to prevent being left with 
stock on hand at the end of the winter, and the rail 
salesmen have been fighting them vigorously, so an 
excess cannot be easily handled. 

It remains entirely a weather proposition, on which 
all guesses are vain, All faiths in goose bones, musk- 
rat houses, Indian theories, hot and cold period 
cycles, new moon conditions, and any and, all the 
other fond phantasies with which man delights to 
delude himself, may be either upheld or overthrown 
by coming weather developments. But in the mean- 
time coal is not selling. 


SUBSTITUTES COMPULSORY 


Anthracite Users in New York State Must 
Take Other Fuel as Well. 


Following, a conference between State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Woodin and district and county adminis- 
trators in Albany last Thursday an order officially 
designated as General Order No. 4, was issued mak- 
ing it compulsory for every purchaser of anthracite 
domestic sizes in the State of New York to take a 
certain proportion of anthracite steam sizes or bitu- 
minous coal. Such an order had been under con- 
sideration for the past six weeks, but it was not 
definitely decided upon until the administrators con- 
sidered that a point had been reached where the con- 
servation of the anthracite supply was a matter of 
vital importance. 

The percentage of substitutes that buyers are re- 
quired to take is not fixed in Mr. Woodin’s order, 
but the administrator of each judicial district will 
decide on that point. 

General Order No. 4 reads as follows: 

“It being absolutely necessary immediately to aug- 
ment the supply of domestic sizes of anthracite by 
the use of substitutes, it is hereby directed that each 
district fuel administrator in the State of New York 
who has not already done so, shall issue such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary for his dis- 
trict, compelling the delivery of a certain percentage 
of substitutes with all deliveries of domestic size 
anthracite.” 


Woodin Explains Order. 


An official statement accompanying the order read: 

“Detailed review of the coal situation in New York 
State develops the fact that the shortage in domestic 
sizes of anthracite, due to the strike of last sum- 
mer, has become acute with the advent of cold weather. 
Yet, there is an ample supply of other fuel, including 
the smaller sizes of anthracite, bituminous, wood, etc., 
these varying in availability in different districts of 
the State.” 

Mr. Woodin described the general situation’ as 
“serious, but not dangerous.” 

“The whole thing is very simple,’ he said; “there 
is a shortage of 30 to 40 per cent of anthracite coal 
in the State. The only way to relieve that shortage 
is to burn more anthracite substitutes. It is impos- 
sible to decide at New York City what you should 
do at Albany. Each district has its own problems, 
so we have left it to the district administrators to 
decide what percentage of substitutes must be pur- 
chased with the domestic sizes of anthracite.” 

Mr. Woodin said he did not know what percentage 
of substitutes would be required for the City of New 
York, but he thought possibly about 25 per cent, 
Rice and barley coal would be used for apartment 
houses and buckwheat coal for homes, he said. 


British coal production, after a slump during the 
week ended November 18th regained its stride, and for 
the week ended November 25 set a new high mark 
for the year, with 5,472,000 tons mined. This is 
96,000 tons greater than the previous week’s output 
and 31,000 tons more than the previous record estab- 
lished for the week ended November 11th, 


Richard B. Tippett, an attorney, was appointed re- 
ceiver of the Big Vein Pocahontas Co. of West Vir- 
ginia last Wednesday by Judge Bond in the Circuit 
Court at Baltimore. 





IN NEW JERSEY 


Acute Shortage of Domestic Anthracite— 
Purchasing Agents Taking Inventory. 


An acute domestic coal shortage is at hand in this 
State as elsewhere. Retail coal yards are bare. 
From early morning till late at night the telephone 
bell does not give the dealer a minute’s rest. In fact, 
several coal men have had their ’phones disconnected 
temporarily, to give them a chance to get necessary 
work accomplished. 

Those consumers who were supplied with a ton 
earlier in the year have burned it and are back after 
more, adding to the congestion already serious to 
those who delayed until the last minute putting a 
supply in. This recent cold snap has added to their 
insistence. And as soon as they find that the dealer 
is unable to supply them, they get a bit panicky. 
Many have tried shopping about, but few have met 
with any success in this direction, for dealers have 
none for their own trade, let alone any to spare to 
newcomers. 

The people who have just moved into a town are 
up against it. Their best bet is to bring their fuel 
with them. 

The point has been reached when the householder 
will buy almost anything to keep warm, and within 
the last few days many tons of coke, soft coal, and 
buckwheat have been moved to heat domestic 
furnaces. 

An Emergency at Paterson. 


In Paterson the local Fuel Administration is exert- 
ing itself to get apartment houses, hotels and stores 
to burn soft coal or buckwheat in order to reserve 
all domestic sizes for the house furnace and kitchen 
stove. Board of Health orders to deliver coal to 
especial emergency cases are again in vogue. Bins 
are cleaned out, and company shipments are very 
poor. An emergency exists. Unless coal arrives 
within a week, or the weather stays particularly 
mild, Paterson will be in a desperate situation. 

Everywhere retail coal dealers who would not think 
of paying a premium of over $1.50 two weeks ago 
are placing orders for prompt shipment at a price 
in the vicinity of $13 per gross ton mines for egg, 
stove and chestnut sizes. Fresh mined pea is quoted 
by the smaller independents for immediate ship- 
ment at $9.50 to $10. These prices apply to coal 
taking delivery on the Erie and Central New Jersey. 

In the case of several dealers, they are selling 
stove or egg only accompanied by buckwheat. If 
the larger size is fired first, and the buckwheat placed 
on top, it is reported that it gives a fair degree of 
satisfaction. 

Many retail coal men are beginning to show con- 
siderable bitterness toward their line sources. 
“Shipments were promised for right after November 
25th, and we haven’t received a number yet,” is the 
complaint. Inquiries since December 1st have elicited 
no definite assurance of shipment from the company. 
Some are told they will be inundated with coal by 
the middle of the month, but refuse to be too hope- 
ful. They say they have had this “tine” before. 

The old question arises,—where is all the coal 
going? “There must be some leakage ‘out the back 
door,’ to the tune of $13 per ton,” say some. Doubt- 
less a large tonnage went to the lakes last month, 
but shipments in that direction are over by now, yet 
practically nothing has started for this territory. It 
does arouse one’s curiosity as to where it is going! 


Where Are the Cars? 


During the car shortage of 1920 a daily distribution 
chart was published to show the number of cars 
which each mine was getting as compared with its 
rating. This publicity of distribution accomplished 
its purpose of getting a fair amount of cars to each 
mine, and retaining confidence in the railroads. 

Why would it not be a most excellent means 
of getting a fair proportion of shipments to each 
territory to have such a system applied to the 
anthracite industry, with the daily or weekly reports 
available for everybody interested? And confidence 
of the retail trade would be retained. 

Among the manufacturing concerns, inventory is 
having a great deal to do with the present policy 
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of the purchasing agents. The New Jersey bituminous 
market on this account is very inactive. However, 
it promises to improve with the first of the new year 
and the completion of the inventory. 

During the last week soft coal prices have 
strengthened, and the higher prices are ascribed to 
the placing of orders for tonnage ordered some time 
ago but unshipped because of poor car supply. 
Doubtless present prices would — be considerably 
lower, with the demand as poor as it is, but for the 
abominable shortage of cars at the mines. 

If the car shortage continues after the first of the 
year, and the expected demand materializes, it would 
not be surprising to see the market take a very sudden 
and considerable jump. Many concerns interviewed 
recently report a supply until January or February. 
They will be in the market then, and help to raise 
prices. 





Navy Receives Few Bids. 


Wasutncton, Dec. 7.—Only three proposals were 
received by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, today for bituminous coal for 
vessels and navy yard. 

The only bid received for steaming coal for ships 
was that of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., and was con- 
fined to the 200,000 tons for delivery at Hampton 
Roads, on which a price of $7.84 per ton was quoted, 
with deliveries running over the period from Decem- 
ber 15th to June 30th, next. 

On the navy yard coal for Philadelphia, the Morris- 
dale Coal Co. offered 6,000 tons at $7.35 per ton, to 
be delivered by barge during the period from De- 
cember 15, 1922, to January 31, 1923; $7.35 per ton 
for 6,500 tons for delivery from December 15th to 
March 3lst, and $7.30 per ton for 6,500 tons for de- 
livery between December 15th and June 30th. 

The Iron Trade Products Co. submitted a bid of 
$6.51 per ton for 12,000 tons to be delivered by rail 
during the period from December 15th to January 
31st, and $5.95 per ton for 6,000 tons to be delivered 
by barge during the same period. 


WANT NEW RECEIVER 


Several M. & W. Coal Operators Ask Court 
to Remove Samuel Pursglove. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Dec. 7.—Affidavits in 
support of the motion to remove Samuel Pursglove 
as special court receiver of the Morgantown & 
Wheeling Railway have been filed with the court by 
various large shippers and coal producers who use 
the railroad as an outlet for their product. 

Various charges are made, including the charge 
that as Mr. Pursglove is one of the largest coal 
operators on the road he is disqualified to be receiver, 
the law providing that a receiver be a disinterested 
party. 

The motion for the removal of Pursglove was 
made by R. H. Jarvis, who with J. V. Thompson of 
Uniontown, and others, own the controlling interest 
in the Morgantown Corporation, a holding company 
for the Morgantown & Wheeling Railway Co. . 

Among the affidavits filed in support of the motion 
for the removal of the receiver are those of the 
following coal men. 

James A. Paisley of Cleveland, O., president of 
the Connellsville By-product Coal Co.; Samuel D. 
Brady of Fairmont, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation; B. M. Chaplin, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chaplin Collieries Gon 
Stephen Arkwright, of the Arkwright Coal Co.; 
R. L. Scott, general manager of the E. B. Stone 
Coal Co., and Everhart Bierer, president of the 
Shriver Coal Co., and the Preston County Coal & 
Coke Co. 





At Cridersville, Ohio, 14 persons were arrested 
when caught in the act of unloading coal from cars 
on the B. & O. R. R. All were fined and also were 
compelled to pay for the coal that they had taken 





Retail prices of domestic sizes of anthracite were 
increased 50 cents a ton at Wilmington, Del., and 
pea coal was increased 65 cents. Prices now are: 
Egg, stove and nut, $14.25; pea, $11.65. 
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CONNELLSVILLE COKE 





Tonnage Drops Back Slightly amie 
Show a Further Decline. 7 


ConNELLSVILLE, Pa., Dec. 7.—Productiot 
Connellsville region slipped back 7,000 tons | 
the total being 193,000 tons. Of market c 
the Courier says: 

“The coal market has softened somewha 
past week, Prices are a trifle lower, there is 
coke offered, and in spots there is a disposition 
curtail production to fit requirements. ay 

“The market for spot furnace coke has om 
total of 25 to 50 cents in the week. Spot lots 
good grade can be picked up without difficulty 
$7, and $6.75 might be done in some cases. A_ 
sized sale has been made at $6.50, but there 
some question as to the quality of the coke iny 
this transaction is not considered part of the reg 







“There has been a more marked recession in pr 
for shipment to the end of the year. Until very 
cently $8 was the lowest price that would be | 
sidered by sellers, while as to consumers, m 
them were booked with contracts at higher pi 
still. This week, however, deliveries to the en 
the year in some good grades of coke, can be ha 
$7.25. One contract has been made by a large 
ducer at $6.75, though this is considered entirely 
ceptional. t i 

“In the circumstances a fair appraisal would 
coke approximately as follows: Furnace coke, 
$7.50; foundry coke, $7.50@$8. 7 


“Demand for foundry coke has been only of 1 
erate proportions. r z 
“The Pittsburgh district coal market is a 
easier on steam, while it is higher on domestic 
steam being $2.50 to $2.75, while 11%4-inch do 
lump has sold up to $5.25 and even $5.50. The 
$4.50 price seems to be observed but little, ex 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
“Connellsville steam coal has been availabl 
times at as low as $2.25. By-product coal hold 
well. Odd lots of fair grade can be picked up i 
market at $3.25, sometimes at a little less, bu 
ators having what they consider the best grades 
out for either $3.75 or $4, and adjustments o1 
cember shipments are being made at these p i 


































Prices React at Johnstown. : 
Jounstown, Pa., Dec. 7.—A considerable in 
in demand caused a slight flurry in the local 
market late last week and an advance in pri 
all grades of fuel. This carried on over. 
the week until Tuesday, when the de 
slackened and prices today receded to 
levels of two weeks ago. x 
Local brokers were particularly active toda 
effort to fill orders ranging from five to 50 c 
Pool 10, with the price ranging from $3.70 ‘¢ 
at the mines. Prices on Pool 10, P. R. R. lo 
were about $4.25, N. Y. C. and B. & O. loadt 
$3.50. Pool 9 coal sold at $4.75, and Pool 11 ¢ 
proximately 50 cents per ton below the Pool 
the several railroads. : 
There has been some improvement note 
supply this week, though the mines are still 
handicapped. This is particularly true of Pe 
vania Railroad tipples. - | 
There is still considerable demand from 
coal yards for Clearfield County cannel coal, 
is holding at $5, and for Westmoreland screene 
which is selling at $3.35 to $4 for 
$4.35 to $4.50 for two-inch lump. 
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John C. Cosgrove, president of Cosgrove 
Johnstown, has been elected a director of the . 
delphia Federal Reserve Bank. There were /1\ 
didates from different sections of District No. 
Mr. Cosgrove received 53 per cent of the total 
ber of votes cast by member institutions. 45 
director is the youngest man ever elected to 
‘fice. The term is for three years. a 
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, Plan Advanced by Committee of Bituminous Operators Rejected by Mine Workers— 
Joint Wage Conference to Meet in Chicago on January 3rd. 
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3ituminous operators and officials of the United 
‘ne Workers of America have again failed to agree 
a basis for conducting wage negotiations. The 


st meeting to discuss this matter was held in Chi- 
20 a few weeks ago and adjournment was taken 
til December 6th without accomplishing anything. 
Ww the committees met again in the same city 
‘t Wednesday they once more failed to agree, and 
‘er a one day’s session they adjourned until Janu- 
'y 3rd, when operators and union officials from all 
5 organized bituminous fields will meet in Chicago 
hold a joint wage conference. It had been 
iginally planned to hold the joint conference in 
eveland, but it was decided to change the meeting 
yee to Chicago, and January 3rd was agreed upon 
the date. 
‘The plan presented by the operators’ committee last 
‘ednesday had three major provisions, as follows: 
| Each of the 15 districts would be left free 
. to negotiate separate agreements. 
_ An impartial tribunal would be set up to 
arbitrate all disputes. 
BA sliding scale would be put into effect, 
“imstead of the fixed, inflexible rate now in 











Miners’ Counter-Proposal Turned Down. 


‘All these propositions were rejected outright by 
'e union officials. G. W. Savage, a miners’ repre- 
tative from Ohio, then proposed a return to the 
d Central Competitive Field as a basis for nego- 
ation, and this plan was in turn rejected by the 
yerators, 

The operators’ plan was drawn up by a committee 
ymposed of Charles O’Neill and J. H. Sanford, 
epresenting Pennsylvania operators; Rice Miller, 
linois; Hugh Shirkey, Indiana; Harry N. Taylor, 
ie Southwest, and E. S. Brooks, Wyoming. The 
) operators present, who represented 15 districts in 
| States, conferred among themselves at the Con- 
ress. Hotel on Monday and Tuesday and unani- 
ously agreed upon the plan as outlined above. 


| a Honnold Scores Union Methods. 


The difficulties confronting the operators in their 
ealings with the U. M. W. are set forth in the 
lowing statement by Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary- 
easurer of the Illinois Coal Operators Association : 

t is generally and naturally believed, of course, 
- joint collective bargaining means, as the term 
plies, that there shall be not only free exchange 
inion between the participating parties, but a 
consideration of all of the economic condi- 
hat promise to surround the prospective period 
mtract. To the contrary «nothing could be 
from the fact with respect to the manner of 
Hating with the United Mine Workers. Those 
have noted the recent public utterances of the 
representatives of the United Mine Workers 


ready aware of the fact that the miners flatly 
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hange in working conditions that will in the 
test degree reduce the earnings of bituminous 
When it is remembered that an 


ation is a misnomer. 
_monopoly—you can only acquiesce. 

“For precisely the same reasons is it impossible 
- the operators to elect in what manner or in what 
oupings they will undertake to confer with the 
epresentatives of the miners. For the past ten or 
tore years, in which it has been plainly apparent to 
1 operators that the growing size of the unit of 
gotiation threatened the public welfare, every pos- 
ble effort has been made to secure negotiation by 
istricts or at most by state groups. It is now, how- 
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Basis of Negotiations Not Reached 
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ever, a matter of universal public knowledge that 
the miners will have none of this form of negotiation 
for the simple reason that it threatens the present 
perfection of their absolute control of the mine labor 
situation. 


Operators Fear Prosecution. 


“The coal operators are naturally hesitant about 
agreeing with the miners to negotiate on the basis 
of the old Central Competitive Field or any other 
grouping of two or more states. They have twice 
been indicted for such form of bargaining on the 
basis of the claim that such procedure contemplated 
restraint of trade, the elimination of competition, and 
other evils inimical to public welfare. 

“With the miners, as with all other organized 
labor, their legal danger is largely eliminated by the 
indulgent provisions of the Clayton Law. 

“Tf, however, the operators shall fail to agree and 
promptly accept the miners’ terms with respect first, 
to wage rates and working conditions, or second, to 
the manner and method of negotiation as to group- 
ing of states or districts, there will be a strike, pre- 
cisely as a strike was precipitated and for five months 
continued last summer because operators producing 
only some 35,000,000 tons in Western Pennsylvania 
refused for the reasons above stated to continue the 
Central Competitive district as a means of wage 
negotiation. 


Miners Refuse to Arbitrate. 


“Tt must be borne constantly in mind in this con- 
nection that the miners, like all other organized 
labor, steadfastly refuse any and every form of arbi- 
tration or the submission of their claims and disputes 
to a neutral tribunal. It is their claim, repeatedly 
stated, that they will not surrender their right to 
exercise “economic force’ which more simply stated 
means their right to strike and paralyze a given 
industry. 


“That the President’s Fact-finding Commission is 
in no sense an arbitration commission, is also probably 
contrary to general public belief. Their function, 
under the law, does not contemplate any participation 
in the settlement of or arrangement for a new wage 
scale next Spring. As the name indicates, this com- 
mission is provided for the sole purpose of making 
exhaustive and detailed investigation of the coal in- 
dustry for the purpose of making recommendations 
to Congress in order that appropriate legislation may 
be provided if the circumstances and surroundings 
as included in this report shall seem to warrant. 

“Admittedly, the Fact-finding CommiSsion cannot 
complete its work and make such report much if any 
befote the determined period of its one year existence. 
Their preliminary report, which is to be made in the 
early days of January, can at best be only per forma 
and cannot reach the detailed facts which they are 
supposed to develop. 

“For these reasons, present effort by those operators 
who employ members of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization is fraught with substantial concern both 
for their own and the public interest, and except 
and unless various agencies of the public shall con- 
cern themselves with the difficulties surrounding the 
provision of fair means of arriving at proper wage 
rates and working conditions, there will doubtless be 
a repetition next year of the unhappy experience of 
last summer.” 





The Baldwin Pocahontas Coal Co., Erin, McDowell 
County, W. Va., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $400,000. J. W. Baldwin has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager; Walter Perkins, vice- 
president; R. E. Baldwin, secretary and treasurer, 
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JOBBERS MEET COMMISSION 


Will Hold Another Conference with Fact 
Finding Body Next Friday. 


The American Wholesale Coal Association, through 
a committee consisting of its president, S. W. Mor- 
ton, of Albany, N. Y., Noah H. Swayne, 2nd, of 
Philadelphia, and Ira C. Cochran, acting commis- 
sioner, of Washington, had an informal conference 
with the United States Coal Commission last Tuesday. 

The committee confined itself to a statement of the 
functions of the wholesale branch of the coal trade, 
and gave a detailed exposition of the services per- 
formed by the wholesaler on behalf of the producer 
and the consumer. 

The committee told the commission that the mem- 
bers of the association represent an invested capital 
of approximately $90,000,000, and that the capital in- 
vested by all wholesalers is approximately $200,000,000. 
It was estimated that the wholesale branch of the 
coal trade. distributes approximately 80 per cent of 
the bituminous coal mined throughout the United 
States. 

The conference was preliminary, with a view of 
determining how the association could best be of 
service to the Coal Commission, and what concrete 
assistance they might render towards solving the 
problem confronting the commission. 

The executive committee of the association will 
convene at Washington, on Thursday, December 
14th, and on December 15th they will meet the com- 
mission and submit a detailed statement of their 
observations, suggestions and recommendations. 


Morton Asks for Suggestions. 


Mr. Morton has sent the following message to all 
members of the wholesale trade: 

“The American Wholesale Coal Association, being 
the only national association in the wholesale coal 
industry, has been requested by the United States 
Coal Commission to present the views of its members 
concerning the problems of the industry and to sug- 
gest possible remedies. The American Wholesale 
Coal Association does not presume to speak for any 
wholesalers but its own members, and yet what it 
has to say will undoubtedly be assumed to represent 
the views of wholesalers generally. 

“Under these circumstances the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association desires to extend a cordial in- 
vitation to all wholesalers to present their views 
and suggestions for consideration by its executive 
committee in the preparation of its statement to the 
United States Coal Commission. 

“Statements or suggestions addressed to the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, at 729 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C., will receive care- 
ful and sympathetic consideration. 

“To be of most value, such communications should 
be received not later than December 14, 1922.” 


Train Wreck Closes Mines. 


Farrmont, Dec. 7—Car supply on the five prin- 
cipal divisions in northern West Virginia dwindled 
to 29 per cent yesterday after having been 48 per 
cent Monday and 35 per cent Tuesday. Prices have 
recovered slightly, but the market is still soft. Mine- 
run is quoted at $2.50 to $2.60 with the bulk at $2.50, 
but if the car supply continues to dwindle it may 
Fise. 

Prices on the Monongahela are higher than the 
B. & O. due to car shortage. In three days the supply 
averaged 30 per cent. 

Due to a P. & L. E. passenger train striking a 
boulder which fell from the hillside and ditched the 
engine, ten mines were idle south of Brady, Monon- 
galia County, yesterday. 

Mines on Northern West Virginia on Tuesday 
loaded 1,784 cars of coal. 

The plant of the Consumers’ Ice & Coal Co, at 
Bayonne, N. J., was badly damaged by fire last 
Wednesday, the loss being estimated at $35,000. 








Robert B. Coulson, a dealer at Paterson, N. J., 
died November 26th in his 52nd year. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 





George S. Connell, Connellsville operator, went to 
Beechwood, W. Va., on business last week. 


Captain Phil Elsey, assistant transportation man- 
ager, of the Vesta Coal Co., is now a mémber of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 


C. F. Horington, of Boyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, 
addressed the Engineers Club of Youngstown last 
week on “Powdered Coal as a Fuel.” 


L. J. Affelder, of the Hillman C. & C. Co.,, left 
for Washington to attend the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress as a Chamber of Commerce delegate. 

U. S. Senator Frank I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
in Wheeling, Monday, advocated Federal aid for 
railroads to insure the continuous operation of coal 
mines in West Virginia. 

The South Union Coal Co., Greensburg, with a 
capital stock oi $1,000,000 has been incorporated by 
John M. Jamison, Jay C. Jamison and Robert W. 
Smith, all of Greensburg. 

The Howard Smokeless Coal Co. has purchased 
384 acres of smokeless coal and a mining plant, at 
Byrer, near Tygart’s Junction, Barbour County, W. 
Va., from the Byrer Coal Co. 

Charles H. Sassen, who was connected with the 
H, C. Frick Coke Co. for 15 years, left a few days 


ago for Scranton, to accept a position as assistant 
electrical construction engineer with the Hudson 
Coal Co. 


Captain W. B. Rodgers, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Exchange, and Captain J. Frank Tilley, 
secretary, attended the annual convention of the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington. C, C. 
Bunton of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., also attended. 

The West Penn Power Co., one of the largest in- 
dustrial users of coal in western Pennsylvania, will 
spend $6,000,000 on the erection of a new power plant 
at Springdale, near Pittsburgh. Work will begin in 
a few weeks, according to President A. M. Lynn. 

Independent coal operators of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict selected James Patterson, superintendent of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. to represent them 
on the committee of five which will present their 
case in hearings before the U. S. Coal Commission 
in its investigation of the industry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission issued an 
order requiring the C. & O. to furnish the coal mine 
of the Rhodell Coal Co., at Rhodell, W. Va., four 
coal cars a day, for a period of ten consecutive 
working days for consignment to the purchasing 
commission of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Thomas J. Richards, 86 years old, Punxsutawney, 
Pa., one of the oldest coal men in Jefferson County, 
died Monday last. He came to this country from 
England 77 years ago and was noted as the man who 
discovered the rich coal deposits at Horatia, where 
he assisted to locate the mines of the Berwind-White 
C. M. Co. 

According to Deputy Attorney General J. W. 
Brown in a formal ruling, an abutting property 
owner cannot remove coal from under or adjacent 
to an established highway in such manner as to 
cause the surface of the road to sink or be otherwise 
damaged because the highway is entitled to support 
that will keep it in place. 

The Central C. M. Co. has acquired 800 acres of 
coal land adjacent to the company’s property along 
the Ohio river south of Bellaire. The property was 
originally owned by the Joseph Thompson heirs and 
is considered one of the finest blocks of coal along 
the river front. The purchasers expect to double 
their output, which at present is 1,000 tons a week. 

C. F, Ingold, vice-president of the Bertha Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, has just returned from a western business 
trip, during which he visited T. P. Jones, resident 
manager of the company at Cleveland, and Vaughn J. 
Jolliff, resident manager at Detroit. Mr. Ingold re- 
ports the prevalence of healthy business conditions, 
and while there is a great shortage of cars, sufficient 
equipment is available to move all the coal that is 
required. 

The Alice Brown, a river steamer which had the 


record of towing more coal than any other steamer 
that turned a wheel between Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans, and which was owned by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. until it was dismantled a few years ago, 
will not be forgotten. Grover Lytton, a river cap- 
tain, has presented to Peter W. Boll, president of 
the Harbor No. 25, Masters, Mates and Pilots, a 
highly-prized photograph of the steamer. The photo- 
graph is now on display in the harbor rooms. 

The Brier Hill Coke Co., which for several years 
has been mining coal exclusively in the Connells- 
ville section, has closed down its plant and prepared 
for an indefinite suspension during which it will 
completely electrify the haulage way and mine equip- 
ment. The Brier Hill Co. has 600 acres. It 
abandoned its ovens in 1912. The present process 
of hand pick mining and mule locomotion has become 
so inadequate, however, that the owners of the 
plant decided to take advantage of the present lull in 
the coal market to put the equipment in shape for 
profitable operation. 


| Buffalo Notes 


J. R. Barnett has gone to the Kittanning head- 
quarters of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut Coal Co. 
as a sort of routine, he not having been there for 
some time. 

It is reported that Phil C. Ake, of Mahoning, 
Pa., has bought 360 acres of coal land near the 
mine of the Savan Colliery Co., south of Savan 
station, in Indiana County. 

L. G. Mickels, a former Buffalo coal man, but 
now president of the F. P. Weaver Coal Co., of 
Montreal, visited his friends in Buffalo last week. 
He lately spent considerable time on a trip to 
England. « 


Arch J. Straub, of the Straub-Atkinson Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, was in Buffalo last week. 
He appointed E. L. Hendrickson, former purchas- 
ing agent of the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, sales 
manager of his company. 


The local Bituminous Coal Association is pre- 
paring’ to hold a meeting next week, mostly to 
keep moving. With not much to meet for regu- 
larly, it is now found that even speakers for 
helping out are hard to find. 


The sub-station of the Frances mine, near 
Punxsutawney, Pa., and controlled by MHarry 
Yates of Buffalo, burned last week. The loss is 
not heavy, but it throws the mine out of business 


for a week or so, which is reckoned the principal 


loss. 


The city street cars divide their heat production 
between electricity obtained along with the power 
and coal burned in a stove in the car. Lately the 
jobbers report liberal sales of coke to the com- 
pany, showing the general tendency of the bitu- 
minous trade. The heating problem has been an 
easy one so far this season. 


The Grand Trunk Railway sends out the an- 
nouncement that on December 10th it will repeal 
the rule exacting prepayment of freight on coal 
to the Canadian boundary. Shippers, who have 
been out many thousands of dollars through this 
regulation, take a long breath of relief, though 
they know that it will let in a host of small 
shippers and weaken the Canadian market. Amer- 
ican roads have also cancelled the prepayment 
rule. 


Accidents at the coal mines of the United States 
in October caused the death of 186 men, according 
to reports received by the federal Bureau of Mines 
from State mine inspectors. This brought the total 
number of deaths at coal mines during the first ten 
months of the present year to 1,378, as compared 
with 1,665 during the corresponding period of 1921. 
By a strange coincidence the fatality rates for the 
two periods are identical, 3.92 per million tons. The 
output of coal (both anthracite and bituminous) this 
year has reached 352 million tons, while during the 
ten-month period last year the production was 425 
million tons. 
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MELLEN DISCUSSES OUTLOOK 


Says Forces Are Operating Which Make § 
Caution in Estimating Future. 


In his annual report Secretary of the Treas 
Mellen points out that the higher surtax rates, whi 
run to 58 per cent when the normal tax is lud 
place the heavy taxpayers under such a great 
tion to reduce their taxable income ‘that these t; 
payers inevitably seek every permissible method) 
avoiding income subject to surtax, resulting in ‘ 
artificial situation which is not wholesome from | 
point of view of business or industrial developmer 


Substantial Trade Revival. + 


The report deals with the various divisions of 1 
Treasury and with general business and econor 
conditions in the United States. The past twel 
months, the Secretary says, have been marked 
further liquidation and recovery from depressi 
and, more recently, by a_ substantial revival 
business. | 

“The year is closing with bountiful crops and { 
severe depression in agriculture has been relieve 
he continues. “Many of the sections which a ye 
or so ago were in a precarious condition are tod 
working out of their difficulties and gradually payi 
their debts. A few weak spots remain, but banki 
conditions generally are sound, money rates ; 
reasonable and there is a sufficient credit availal 
to meet all legitimate demands. The waste of i 
is being repaired and even abroad there are sig 
of progress in reconstruction. a 


Immigration Restrictions Harmful. 


Secretary Mellen injects one note of warning ir 
the situation. He says that owing to the restrictic 
on immigration and the general resumption of indi 
trial activity, the country already is suffering i 
a scarcity of labor, embarrassing to some lines 
business and leading to higher wage scales wh 
lower scales were expected a year or two ago. 

The railroads, he says, are suffering from un 
maintenance and inadequate equipment and are findi 
it difficult to move commodities to meet the d 
of business, with resulting congestion in macy 
and trade and dislocation of prices. As a com 
quence farm products are selling too low at the fa 
and two high at the distributing centres. “ 

“Enough forces are operating to make us cautic 
in estimating the prospects for the future and tf ; 
care lest we build a false basis. Business in 1 
country cannot progress indefinitely without | 
foreign markets, and undue expansion now, 
rising costs and artificial values, would inevitably 
the seeds of reaction and make more di a 
re-establishment of normal relationships abroade 
avoid these pitfalls we depend for the most part 
the good sense and the foresight of Amer 
business,” ; 













County Administrators Meet. 


County Fuel Administrators of the fifth 
sixth judicial districts, New York State, held 
meeting at Syracuse last Wednesday to com 
notes and discuss the outlook. ‘The conset 
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of opinion was that the anthracite ton 








to do so. 

A remark ascribed to State Fuel Adminis‘ 
Woodin, that “evenly distributed complaints s! 
evenly distributed anthracite,” seemed to fit 
situation, it was decided. 

G. N. Snider, of Mr. 
the conference. 
not plenty of anthracite,” he said. 
interpreted in different ways by consumers 
this fact cannot be changed—there will no 
enough hard coal.” 

The general conclusion arrived at was that 
problem was one calling for education of ct 
sumers to the facts and securing their co-operatit 
in making available anthracite supplies go as f 
as possible. ey 


Woodin’s staff, atte! 


at On i NE j) 
Saward’s Annual is now ready. Price $2.50. _ 
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Outlook for the Coming Winter 





Prominent Chicago Coal Man Says If General Business Maintains Its Present Stride 


| 


I 7 
discussing business conditions and the outlook 
the winter M. E. Keig, vice-president in charge 
coal purchases and sales of the Consumers Com- 
b Chicago, says: 
\ny coal man that attempts to predict the coal 
ket this winter, or for any period in the future, 
ther egotistically indifferent to conditions be- 
1 his control or (if he makes good) a prophet. 
{he ups and downs in the coal market are, of 
‘se, the result of the law of supply and demand. 
‘matter of supply is contingent on empty cars, 
‘oad movement of cars, quick unloading of cars, 
r interruptions and weather. 
Jemand is regulated by the activity of business in 
‘ral and the weather. If we have an open winter, 
e will be less coal required to produce heat and 
m and the railroads will be better able to func- 
If it’s a cold, blizzardly winter, we can figure 
harp demands for excess coal and we can expect 
ked inefficiency in railroad operation. 
Nhat has general business activity to do with it? 
you realize that the railroads, public utilities and 
‘stries consume about 75 to 85 per cent of all coal 
sd in the country? If, as happened about two 
's or so ago, industry should take a sudden slump, 
‘would realize the following changes: (a) Mills, 
aries, etc., would receive less raw goods and ship 
‘less manufactured or finished products, thereby 
asing cars and relieving the railroads, (b) mills, 
ories, etc., would burn less coal, (c) railroads 
dd burn less coal and, (d) railroads would be 
“to devote maximum attention to the hauling of 


‘ 
1 


Transportation the Controlling Factor. 


What would be the result, a plentiful supply of 
, prompt movement of cars, coal in abundance 
low prices for coal? Remember there has never 
a coal shortage. It is always a car shortage. 
‘a when we have our bituminous miners’ strikes, 
e railroads could afford the car supply and prompt 
ement, it is believed that there would be little 
‘ess and reasonable prices for non-union coal. 

The requirement of homes, apartment buildings, 
ls, office buildings, small factories, etc., supplied 
wagon or truck, has little to do with the situa- 
| (except insofar as anthracite is concerned.) 
iestic distribution by wagon and truck takes only 
it 15 to 25 per cent of all coal mined. 

‘oday, production depends entirely on car supply. 
aere is only 30 per cent car supply then all the 
's in a district will run about two days a week. 
means that efficient, modern mines producing 
‘| coal with unfilled orders will get the same small 
entage of cars as will the inefficient, antiquated 
's producing inferior coal and perhaps no orders 
‘he books. 

et us jot down a few statements and then the 
rt can guess just as well as the coal man. You 
better guess, because if you try to figure it out 
'tatistics or conditions or propaganda you will 
ably go wrong. It has been said that if we 
te the opinion of a dozen well meaning, experi- 
d coal producers and buyers and then do the 
site—we will probably hit it right. 


Winter Conditions Apt to Be Worse. 





iy 


“oday the mines, according to districts, are operat- 
‘one day, two days and three days a week ac- 
t of car shortage. If the cars are short now, 
': will be the situation if a real winter sets in? 
f business maintains its stride, we can expect a 
and on the railroads to move miscellaneous 
‘ht. Therefore can the railroads, in winter, hope 
‘aprove movement of coal? 

vailroads use 28 to 33 per cent of the coal mined 
have not stocked for winter as is the general 
tice. The railroads, in a pinch, can assign cars 
ines for railroad fuel only and also, according 
stom, confiscate for railroad use, coal on cars 










It Is Hard to See How Mines Are to Get More Cars. 





If the railroads do protect 
themselves in this way, will the circumstance not 
make supply more limited and the price higher for 


moving to individuals. 


factories, office buildings, institutions, 
homes, etc.? 

“Will the increased building done in the country 
this year cause an appreciable extra demand for 
domestic coal? 

“If general business moderates; if the railroads 
increase car supply and movement; if the winter is 
mild—may we not expect a still greater production 
of coal and consequently as is the positive resultant 
rule, lower prices for coal? 

“Increased production comes from increased car 
supply. Increased car supply gives the mines more 
running time, lessens overhead and production costs, 
thereby affording lower mine prices. 

“Tt’s a gamble. The earnest, hard thinking coal 
merchant, whether he sells in cars f. 0. b. the mine 
or delivers it to your door, can only watch condi- 
tions and adjust his business as the tide changes. 

“If cars are scarce, coal is short, and then the 
coal user condemns the coal merchant or operator 
for lack of supply. 

“If the supply is temporarily available and ‘the 
weather conditions serene,’ the user again condemns 
the coal man for the price. : 

“While the Consumers Company as mine repre- 
sentatives sell millions of tons by car direct to car 
users, we also buy millions of tons ourselves for our 
retail distributing yards, our ice plants, quarries, etc. 
Not being omnipotent, we can’t presage the weather, 
car supply, or general business activity, but we will 
say that we have stocked and are buying now because 
we can get along somehow if prices go lower, but 
we would be in a wretched, uncorrectible position, if 
the winter was severe, coal short and prices consider- 
ably higher. 


Retailers Should Be Forehanded. 


apartments, 


“The retail buyer, who receives his coal by wagon 
or truck, must think of the thousands of others in a 
city of this size and not figure that when winter 
really sets in he will be able to get what he wants, 
the way he wants it, and just when he wants it. 
So many customers call us on a blizzardly day and 
want delivery before nightfall. When we tell them 
we are taxed to our capacity they wonder why a 
large company cannot serve them when they are 
ready. 

“We can best tell our side by illustrating the five 
o’clock rush for street cars. If everybody tries to 
get a car at five o’clock, a few get seats, some stand, 
and some hang on the outside. There is always a 
crowd left behind. If it is a rainy night, many are 
uncomfortable. Some can get home promptly by 
hailing a taxicab, but it costs considerably more money 
and if the good taxicabs are all busy, they may find 
what is known as a ‘bum cab.’ This costs them still 
more and they have a rough journey, which aggre- 
vates both their mental attitude and their pocketbook. 

“Tt is exactly the same in the coal business. If 
everybody wants delivery the last moment, some will 
get their coal on schedule, others will have to wait 
and if the weather makes it imperative that they get 
coal at once, it is possible that they will have to 
pay an increased price from the coal ‘bootlegger,’ 
who always charges a high price when the emergency 
exists and oftentimes, we dare say, his methods with 
regard to quality and weight are questionable. 

“Regardless of the price or supply, we urge the 
domestic buyer of coal to put in at least a quarter or 
half his winter’s supply now and hedge against the 
future. He at least’ will be safe from worry and 
will greatly help all concerned because there is only 
one way to even distribution and that is to spread 
the demand. aly 

“People who buy for big office buildings, hotels, 
apartments, etc., should pay some attention to the 
dependable coal dealer with a yard and a stock of 


coal at once, it is possible that they will have to 
the future, when the terrors of winter are upon us, 
the ‘shoe-string’ coal dealer with a small stock or 
who hauls off a team track is going to be ‘out of the 
picture,’” 


MORE TEAMWORK NEEDED 


All Branches of the Trade Should Act 
Together for Their Own Good 


At the recent conference in Washington between 
representatives of the retail dealers and the U. S. 
Coal Commission a comparison was drawn between 
coal men and the Bedouins, of whom it was said: 
“Their hand is against every man and every man’s 
hand is turned against them.” 

The coal man, it would seem, is “always the goat,” 
and so often is he unjustly criticized that he has, in 
many cases, lost faith in humanity, and is inclined 
to criticize the public harshly. Efforts to develop a 
better feeling should be made; to gain wise publicity, 
giving real facts and figures and not generalizations. 
There is too much evasion when definite answers are 
sought. 

The producer and wholesaler should come to a 
better understanding with the retailer, overcoming the 
estrangement fostered from time to time by retailers’ 
publications. The retailer should foster better rela- 
tions with the public, with the aid of some practical 
co-operation from the producing interests. 

One thing that might be determined is, how much 
profit, real profit, a dealer is entitled to. This has 
never been determined nor even discussed frankly. 
Talk of ten per cent of the turnover, or even five per 
cent, because the plumber or shoemaker makes that, 
or more, has no bearing. Every trade has its own 
particular features for consideration, 

Some official sanction should be given to the amount 
that a dealer can properly claim as his profit after all 
expenses (note all expenses) have been paid or pro- 
vided for. ‘ 

The present state of the public mind does not re- 
gard the coal trade as a private enterprise. It is 
tinctured with a public purpose and the coal man, like 
the gas man, apparently must expect some regulation. 
If some authority fixes his profit fairly he avoids the 
responsibility of charging a price that “gouges the 
public,” as a favorite phrase goes. 


Persistent Immigration Madness. 
Journal of Commerce, 


Reports from Washington are now to the effect 
that no important change may be expected in the ex- 
isting immigration law. Members of the Cabinet 
have on more than one occasion expressed themselves 
as of the opinion that industry is being seriously 
handicapped by the absurd 3 per cent restriction and 
as impressed with the urgent advisability of liberaliz- 
ing the present act. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration is said likewise to favor rationalization of 
the law. But Congress, under pressure from the 
American Federation of Labor, is so hostile to any 
sane change in the present system that no’ hope what- 
ever is had that relief can be obtained in the near 
future. 

Here is a situation that is as damaging to the 
whole nation as it is ridiculous and cruel. Limita- 
tions placed upon the entry of aliens have resulted 
not in a 3 per cent addition to our labor force during 
the past year, but in a material deduction from it. 

A thousand and one spurious remedies for labor 
troubles have been put forward in and out of Con- 
gress. The truth is that nothing can very effectively 
remedy those ills unless and until we gain our own 
consent to permit a reasonable inflow of worthy for- 
eign workmen. That is a fact, and not all the cant 
of Congress or all the propaganda of labor leaders 
can alter or lessen its truth one whit. When: shall 
we come to a realization of this obvious and very 
potent basic malady? 





The Hudson Fuel Co., Yonkers, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $125,000. 
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Ey General Notes 








W. H. Weiss has opened a coal yard at Kutztown, 
Pa. 


John H. Wildasin has leased the coal yard of the 
H. W. Miller Co. at Hanover, Pa. 

The Breyer Coal Co. has opened an office in the 
Community Discount Building, Dover, Ohio. 

Dredging of coal from the Susquehanna River at 
Shenk’s Ferry, Pa., has been halted due to cold 
weather. 

The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion has been admitted to membership in the National 
Coal Association. 

The annual meeting of the Winding Gulf Operators’ 
Association will be held next Tuesday, December 12th, 
at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The new revised edition of the “Commercial Travel- 
ers’ Guide to Latin America” has just been released 
by the Department of Commerce. It sells for $1.25 
a copy. 

The Stoney Fork Coal Co., at Wytheville, Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. J. F. 
Johnston is president and W. C. Stone is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The anthracite miners have asked the Conciliation 
Board to order the mining companies to sell coal to 
their employes at the same prices as were in effect 
before the strike. 

P. D. Browning has been promoted from the posi- 
tion of mining engineer of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa., to the newly created office 
of general superintendent. 

The tipple, power plant and shops of the Clifton 
Coal Co. at Clifton, W. Va., were demolished re- 
cently by a slide of rock down the mountainside, 
The estimated damage is $50,000. 

The Best Coal Co. has been organized at Bluefield, 
W. Va., with a capital of $5,000 for development ot 
coal land in the Bluefield district. The organizers are 
G. B. Brown, J. E. Griffiths and W. A, Reese. 


Mayor Curley, of Boston, through the sealer of 
weights and measures, has asked the chief justice of 
the Municipal Court to impose jail sentences instead 
of fines on coal peddlers convicted of profiteering. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway surveyors are now at 
work laying out the route of a new line to the coal 
fields of Greenbrier County, W. Va. The connection 
with the main line will probably be at Ronceverte. 


The Beckert Brothers Coal Co., Piqua, Ohio, have 
installed a new system of operating their eight teams 
and one motor truck, with ten men working them 
on piece work, where they make from $4.80 to $5.50 
per day. 


The Peerage Coal Mining Co., Johnstown, Pa., with 
a capital of $40,0000, has been incorporated. In- 
corporators are Gordon C. Hutchinson, Thomas A. 
Allen, Toner S. Yoker and Samuel Davis, all of 
Nant-y-Glo. 


The Kresge Coal Sales Co., of Pittston, Pa., has 
purchased the large anthracite culm bank formerly 
owned by the Hartmann-Blanchard Co. The sale was 
made by the trustees in bankruptcy and the price is 
reported to be $100,000, 


Major Lunsford, general manager for Henry Ford, 
who has recently taken over the mines at Twin 
Branch, W. Va., formerly owned by Dexter & Car- 
penter, announces that the policy of the company will 
be to make no profit in the company store. 


Coal and coke receipts in Minneapolis for October 
were 378,264 tons against 359,149 tons for October, 
1921, but a decrease in cars from 5,621 to 5,596, al- 
though a gain of 19,115 tons. The average was 67 
tons to the car, showing a much heavier loading than 
formerly. 


The Stony Fork Coal Corporation, Wytheville, Va., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 for 
the purpose of mining coal and dealing in coal and 
other lands. Officers are J. F. Johnston, president; 
J. B. Harman, vice-president; W. C. Stone, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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Lieutenant George B. Junkins, district representa- 


tive of the United States Fuel Administrator, closed 
the office of District No. 8 in Fairmont on Wednes- 
day of last week and returned to Philadelphia. Dis- 
trict No. 8 included Northern West Virginia and the 
Georges Creek fields. 

Operations at the new washery of the Lackawanna 
& Wyoming Valley Coal Co. at Moosic, Pa., have 
been started and shipments of coal are being made. 
It is said washeries everywhere in the anthracite 
region are now busy, owing to recent improvement 
in the demand for steam sizes. 


An appeal to coal dealers throughout Connecticut 
to maintain in their yards a certain amount of sub- 
stitute for domestic sizes of anthracite in order to 
safeguard against the possibility of a fuel famine 
has been sent out to all Jocal administrators by T. W. 
Russell, State Fuel Administrator, 

English coal is still arriving in substantial quanti- 
ties in Boston Harbor, from four to six boats a week 
putting in an appearance from overseas. Last week, 
the steamer Muncaster Castle, of Hull, brought 6,750 
tons of unscreened locomotive coal, consigned to the 
Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corporation. 

The Shriner Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va., has 
increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000 
and has purchased 900 acres of coal in Pittsburgh 
and Sewickley seam coal adjoining its present hold- 
ings at Scott’s Run, in the Monongalia field. New 
openings will be driven and production increased. 

Domestic demands upon Cincinnati retailers are 
increasing daily with the lower temperature. Thus 
far these have been supplied, though smokeless coal 
has been very short of meeting the call. Prices con- 
tinue to be $11 for smokeless lump or egg, $9.50 for 
smokeless mine-run, and $8.75 to $10.50 for high 
volatile lump. 

About a dozen men and boys who were caught 
stealing anthracite from passing trains have been ar- 
rested recently at Sidney, N. Y., by D. & H. police. 
The leniency of local authorities in dealing with such 
culprits is shown by the fact that they were all let 
off on suspended sentences, although there was no 
question of their guilt, as they pleaded guilty. 

The Davy-Pocahontas Coal Co., with mines at 
Roderfield, W. Va., in the Tug River district, on the 
main line of the Norfolk & Western, has recently 
changed hands and will be operated as the Baldwin 
Pocahontas Coal Co. J. W. Baldwin is president 
and general manager; Walter Perkins, vice-president ; 
R. E. Baldwin, secretary and treasurer. These gentle- 
men all hail from Graham, Va. 

Merle Thompson, who was recently appointed fuel 
administrator for the sixth judicial district, New York 
State, is a wholesale dry goods merchant of Elmira, 
where he will make his official headquarters. He 
succeeds S. J. Koerbel, of Binghamton, who was re- 
moved from office because he ordered some of the 
county administrators under his jurisdiction to seize 
anthracite bound for the Great Lakes. 


Part of the proposed changes in the waterways of 
Illinois, include a plan to make the Big Muddy 
River navigable to the Mississippi, a plan which 
would enable the coal mines in the vicinity of the 
Big Muddy to make barge shipments to lower 
points in the state and along the Mississippi. The 
proposition is being strongly advocated by leading 
business interests in that section of Illinois. 

The threatened strixe at the Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s 
anthracite collieries in the Pittston district has been 
called off, or at least postponed. Radical leaders tried 
to tie up the operations because the management re- 
fused to discipline certain superintendents or foremen 
who had displeased the agitators, but they found so 
many of the rank and file opposed to a strike that they 
decided to wait a while before trying to start any- 
thing. 


O. W. Evans, formerly employed as car allotment 
commissioner of the Norfolk & Western Railway, 
has been appointed to the position as general man- 
ager of the Lynchburg and Eureka Coal & Coke com- 
panies, this position being formerly filled by the late 
Col. L. E. Tierney. Mr. Evans came to the N. & W. 
Railway Co, in 1917, giving up his position of general 
manager of the Sharon Coal & Coke Co. at Sharon- 
dale, Ky. 


furnaces, is a problem. 














































































Changes in the management of the 
Smokeless Fuel Co. and the Laurel S: 
Co., both companies having mines at 
County, W. Va., have been announc 
Wright, of Matoaka, W. Va., is the gene 
tendent, and B. T. Peck, superintendent 
quarters at Lego. The engineering 
charge of E. B. Wagner, who will 1 
engineering work of Algonquin and Pawa 


A letter from a retail firm at Lynn, 
“As conditions look now, with the mil 
are having, it would seem as if we wou 
December in fairly good shape by supple 
supply with English coal and American soft 
find people, as a whole, very tolerant anc 
the situation as gracefully as they can 
trying conditions. We ‘believe, by co- 
shall be able to pull through in some manne 
though it is far from satisfactory.” v 

One result of the coal strike is seen in the 
of the U. S, Geological Survey that the a 
production of electricity by public utility p 
in October broke all records, making the 
that a record has been established since 
expected that the average daily output fo: 
and December will each establish records. 


was 38,653,000,000 kilowatt-hours, an ini 
than 15 per cent over the same period 

What is believed to be the largest single 
electrical mining equipment ever given 
Virginia corporation has recently be 
Harry Leaberry, president of the Coal 
lieries Co. The order included 18 mine 
and five complete sub-stations, costing ap 
$150,000. The equipment will be used 2 
pany’s new operation in the Coal River 
is practically owned and controlled by 1 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginee 
shipment of coal from this operation is 
be made January Ist, next. 





Jottings by a Retailer 


We would like to have all the newsp 
real inside story of the now sorely tri 
fuels, but when it is given to the dai 
printed, because of some idea they hav 
lishing department, that it ought to go in 
rates, like any “Ad.” This seems a bit 
there is no charge made for a story, ad 
the city wants to sell coal or wood. 

Few consumers know or care ho 
force coal yards to take an equal to 
sizes to get any of the domestic kind. 
small country plants will do with bu 
they have no factory trade or customer 


No one outside the trade gets the real re 
premium coals are often so inferior in qt 
preparation. B. t. u. means nothing to # 
householder who wants hard coal and can 
the high grade soft coals, that in # 
tests show better efficiency but requi 
tion. 

A coal man, who could get paid by 
ministration to sell substitutes; would 
Phone conversations and explanations 
way to use these recommended heat 
on very barren soil. In small commun 
it is Hobson’s choice, it goes a bit easier 
mand is ever present. “Give me ch 
give you Harlem.” And, it is no disresp 
they usually do. “2 

There is still a notion that fracti 
charged extra on account of loss of time 
the same, are more profitable than full | 
when coal is scarce the customer finds fa 
dealer when restricted as to quanti 
Every one ought to be able to see tha 
time means expense, and, as on rai 
stop costs money. Even business men in 
will argue over this in fun, as if they di 
it to contend with every day themselves. 
shoe is on the other foot, that’s all. 
































State. Administrator Shows That New York City, Long Island and Westchester 
*y County Will Get 3,000,000 Tons Less Than Last Year. 





es were made public this week by William H. 
State Fuel Administrator, showing the 
f anthracite domestic sizes shipped to Greater 
York and to various towns in Westchester 
id on Long Island during the last coal year, 


; with the prospective tonnage for the present 


hs and the extent of the shortage. This data 
shown below. 
Jestchester County, Long Island and Greater 
: ie New York. 
; Tonnage Prospective In- 
Consumed, onnage, dicated 
1921 92 Shortage 
eRe 1,922 1,153 769 
Bete... 1,787 1,072 715 
cores 4,652 2,791 1,861 
Pe a 4,789 2,873 1,916 
n-H’son 4,218 2,531 1,687 
s Ferry 109 65 44 
mmcie ...... 14,072 8,443 5,629 
0) >See 2,191 i315 876 
den’s Bridge 776 466 310 
fa), Gee 5,767 3,460 2,307 
“| Aeseee 798 479 319 
Bei: 1,657 994 663 
_: OSes 3,506 2,104 1,402 
~ ae 3,428 2,057 1,371 
aR... 4,216 2,530 1,686 
oneck ..... 25,046 15,028 10,018 
t Kisco 15,669 9,401 6,268 
unt Vernon 94,469 56,681 37,788 
@phat ....... 1,367 820 547 
Rochelle ... 39,693 23,816 15,877 
a 19,459 11,675 7,784 
REE 13,011 7,807 5,204 
See 41,610 24,966 16,644 
ae 8,766 5,260 3,506 
Hills 2,029 1,217 812 
ester 35,199 21,119 14,080 
iB 7,827 4,696 3,131 
Beers 2,086 1,252 834 
, 12,239 7,343 4,896 


Passing of Historic Landmark. 


etin sent out by George Wolfe, secretary of 
¢ Gulf Operators’ Association, says: 

The ‘Old White, at White Sulphur, is being torn 
n to make room for a larger, greater hotel to be 
mpanion to the famous Greenbrier. The present 
n knows but little of the ‘Old White,’ its 
ic splendor being outshone today by the bril- 
ndeur of the gorgeous Greenbrier. The ‘Old 
in its day was one of the most famous hos- 
n the United States and its history is filled 
nantic lore. The leading men of the last 
y visited White Sulphur Springs. 

he Colonial days the ‘Old White’ was the sum- 
ca for the aristocracy of the South. It was 
-room of. the ‘Old White’ that the far-famed 
julip was first concocted. It was in this bar- 
, reached by a spiral stair-case and fragrant with 
French brandy, that the Governor of North 
‘made his historical observation to the 
r of South Carolina. 

In this connection it is not generally known, but 
emains a fact that the first golf course in the 
States was laid out and the first game of golf 
in this country at White Sulphur Springs, 








A Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Cargo Coal Vessel Fuel 
ended Nov. 12..... 947,984 39,446 
ended Noy. 19..... 1,003,621 39,171 
ended Nov. 26..... 797,211 31,738 
hOmENOV.s 20.;..2- 17,636,460 800,497 
p. period, 1921.... 22,221,654 750,626 
D. period, 1920.... 21,933,293 1,218,880 


nn 
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Extent of Anthracite Shortage Revealed 
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Tonnage Prospective In- 
Consumed, Tonnage, dicated 
1921 1922 Shortage 
Tarrytown ....... 25,045 15,027 10,018 
Litckahoemen eee 19,132 11,479 7,653 
Vala llate mesma 3,194 1,916 1,278 
White Plains .... 47,722 28,633 19,089 
W. yikabey leet 5,202 SIVA 2,081 
Yonkers) s..cssnde 74,885 44,931 29,954 
Ni YaoCityeame ce 6,505,090 3,903,054 2,602,036 
Miscellaneous 8,196 4,920 3,276 

Long Island. 

Aqueduct settee 1,809 1,085 724 
Bay Shore’ =.0. 0 12,620 7,572 5,048 
Bayport ee ate 2,559 1,537 1,022 
Bellports sma eers 886 532 354 
Babylon seer 8,974 5,384 3,590 
Gedarhttse scene 14,795 8,877 5,918 
Central’ Parky 3. 952 571 381 
Freeport .aeans 2a; fl 14,228 9,485 
Garden City ..... 7,247 4,348 2,899 
Glen (Caves asses 11,573 6,944 4,629 
Great Neck ...... 12,418 7,451 4,967 
Hempstead ...... 31,585 18,951 12,634 
Plewlettvseecma. 367 220 147 
Hicksville ....... Zante 4,544 3,029 
Tollandt eee 898 539 359 
Lawrence ........ 1,573 944 629 
Locust Valley ... 6,261 AWRY 2,504 
Long Beach ..... 3,326 1,996 1,330 
Manhasset ....... 4,132 2,479 1,653 
Metrickereeen fore 2,285 1,371 914 
Oyster’ Bay s.... 16,482 9,889 6,593 
Port Washington. 9,451 5,671 3,780 
Rockville Centre.. 17,633 10,579 7,054 
Roslytis 4.3.22? nue 8,267 4,960 3,307 
Seal Clif arrcsirsers 7,166 4,300 2,866 
Syossetasicudene.. 1,731 1,039 692 
Valley Stream ... 4,501 2,701 1,800 
Westburyie. 0s. 9,929 5,957 3,972 
Woodmere ....... 17,221 10,333 19,089 
Totale. sora ie 7,318,751 4,395,254 2,923,497 


Anthracite Shipments at High Mark. 


A new record for the period since the settlement 
of the anthracite strike, in the number of cars loaded 
with anthracite on any one day, was established on 
Wednesday, November 29th, when the total was 7,088 
cars, according to the American Railway Association. 

, This was an increase of 112 cars over the total for 

October 31st last, which had previously marked the 
peak in anthracite loading. The total for the 29th 
exceeded the daily average loading for November 
last year by 1,761 cars, and the daily average for 
November, 1920, by 1,641 cars. It also surpassed the 
daily average for October, this year, by more than 
1,000 cars. 


Situation at Milwaukee. 

A letter from a large coal company at Milwaukee 
says: , 

In our own business, the domestic end has worked 
out rather better than we expected this fall, due prin- 
cipally to the fact that we had no severe cold snaps 
or inclement weather early in October. 

We carried over some anthracite, and with the ar- 
rival of new anthracite in October, we have done our 
best to give all our customers at least a little coal, 
and we do not believe any have suffered so far. We 
have not received to date, and can hardly expect to 
receive by the close of navigation, sufficient anthra- 
cite to meet our customers’ requirements through the 
winter. 

In the commercial end, we find customers shopping 
about to an unusual extent in an attempt to buy 
cheaper coal. Very few contracts have been made 
for the season and little coal is being ordered in ad- 


vance, 
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NEW SECTIONS SUFFER 


Rapidly Growing Parts of City Worse Off 
Than Older Localities. 


On thing that is causing a lot of trouble to the 
coal dealers of Greater New York, and giving the 
fuel administrators much concern, is the supplying 
of coal to rapidly growing residential sections in 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. Hundreds of new apart- 
ment houses and smaller types of dwellings have been 
put up during the past year, and as dealers are not 
getting anthracite enough for their old customers, spe- 
cial arrangements will have to be made for taking care 
of the newcomers. 

Roderick Stephens, of the Stephens Fuel Co., wrote 
a letter this week to State Fuel Administrator Woodin, 
calling attention to conditions in the Bronx. 

“Tn the Bronx,” says Mr. Stephens, “there has been 
during the past year a very unusual building de- 
velopment, notably in five specific sections: namely, 
Throggs Neck, Williamsbridge, Grand Concourse, 
Clason Point and University Heights. In each of 
these sections hundreds of houses have been built, 
some of them one and two family houses, others large 
apartment houses, and so far as we can see, there 
has been no provision made for their supply of coal, 
except as they may be able to obtain their require- 
ments from tonnage obtained by local dealers based 
upon quotas established upon previous year’s con- 
sumption.” : 


Extra Tonnage for Brooklyn. 


Similar conditions in Brooklyn were called to Mr. 
Woodin’s attention by Mayor Hylan, and it is un- 
derstood that the former asked some of the anthracite 
shippers to divert extra tonnage to the sections where 
the shortage is most acute. In replying to the mayor 
Mr. Woodin said: 

‘While the allotment provided for this state and 
for various sections has been equitably based on pres- 
ent supplies and percentages of consumption in former 
years, account was not taken of the unprecedented 
growth of certain outlying sections of Brooklyn. 

“It being obviously out of the question to deduct 
from the already inadequate supplies of other districts, 
the portions of Brooklyn under consideration were 
declared to require emergency aid, and steps taken 
immediately to secure sufficient special supplies to 
bring the percentages up to the amounts allotted to 
the population of the state generally. It is hoped that 
this relief will be effective within 48 hours.” 


Hylan Recommends Substitutes. 


Mayor Hylan has come out with a statement urging 
domestic users of coal in Greater New York to take 
the advice of the state and district fuel administrators 
and lay in a supply of some substitute for the anthra- 
cite prepared sizes, so as not to get caught without 
anything to burn in case a storm makes it impossible 
to maintain regular deliveries. 

“The only way in which widespread suffering due 
to the reduced supply of anthracite coal may be 
avoided,” says the mayor’s statement, “is for every- 
body to avail themselves of and co-operate in using 
substitutes, of which there are large available supplies 
in and around New York. 

“Tn making the appeal for the use of buckwheat and 
soft coal, appreciation is had of the inconvenience 
caused by using these substitutes. The scarcity of 
the supply of egg, stove and chestnut sizes of anthra- 
cite to which householders are accustomed, makes this 
imperative. 

“T therefore, urge all citizens to assist the city 
administration and the fuel administrator, as well as 
themselves, by providing immediately during the open 
weather such substitutes as their dealers can furnish. 
The quantity which may be purchased at one time of 
these substitutes is not restricted. 

“Tt is important to bear in mind that the present 
supply of anthracite coal of domestic sizes in Greater 
New York would not suffice for more than four days, 
and that a blizzard or even a storm lasting several 
days would slow down deliveries to a point where 
from mere inconvenience we would rapidly pass into 
actual suffering.” 
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Boston Notes 


H. N. Matthews, bituminous sales manager for 
H. N. Hartwell & Son Inc., took a short business 
trip to New York this week. , 

Stephen G. Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., 
left for the central bituminous region of Penn- 
sylvania last Saturday in the interests of the 
firm and to gather first hand information of present 
conditions in the mining districts. 

Emergency Fuel Administrator James J. Phelan 
has sent a telegram to Federal Fuel Distributor 
Conrad E. Spens, My 





in which he complains that “so- 
called independent prices to Massachusetts dealers 
are being jacked up about $1 per ton or more,” that 
dealers are unable to get but little, if any, shipments 
from the same producers who supplied them last year 
and hence must pay from $12 to $14 a ton to take 
the place of tonnage they cannot get and asks that 
“something effective be done at once to remedy mat- 
ters.” 

Governor Baxter, of Maine, has sent a telegram to 
Congressman Rogers, of Massachusetts, at Wash- 
ington, appropos of the latter’s bill to prevent the 
export of coal from this country until American needs 
have been adequately provided for, in which he says, 
“T am much interested in your bill to prohibit the 
export of coal and hope you will be successful in 
securing its passage. The climate of Maine makes it 
imperative for us to secure adequate fuel supply 
and our people appreciate the effort you are making 
to protect them.” 


The City of Boston expects to save $500,000 
annually by the extension of oil-burning apparatus 
in city buildings and the installation of a labor-saving 
device, which is to be supervised by a member of the 
faculty of the Massachusetts School of Technology. 
There are 35 city structures now using oil instead 
of coal, including City Hall, the annex and five 
schools. Mayor Curley says that the city has been 
consuming 160,000 tons of coal annually, which, in- 
cluding labor, cost $1,800,000. He estimated that all 
of the buildings would be equipped with oil-burning 
apparatus within three years. 

Word comes from North Attleboro, Mass., that an 
old abandoned coal mine on a vacant lot in Washing- 
ton street of that city, is again to be operated. 
Blasting has already been begun in the mine, which is 
60 feet deep. The quality of coal obtainable, while 
not of the best, is said to be preferable to a good deal 
of such fuel as is now available. Experiments in 
burning this native coal have been conducted to show 
local consumers that it is a good purchase. In former 
years the high cost of extracting the coal prevented 
steady operation. The deposit is a detached portion 
of the Rhode Island measures. 


The city of Bangor, Me., appears to have been 
pretty well taken care of this year as regards ship- 
ments of anthracite, having received 36,980 tons up 
to December Ist, according to the harbormaster’s 
records, which with some 5,000 tons more about to 
arrive, makes a total of about 42,000 tons. This 
compares with total anthracite receipts in 1919, 
another year of scarcity, of 46,000 tons; with 59,000 
tons in 1920 and of 86,000 tons in 1921. With the 
use of coke and wood, Bangor will get through the 
winter without distress. Bituminous receipts fell 
under 100,000 tons (98,264 to be exact) as compared 
with receipts of 142,000 tons in 1919, 149,000 tons 
in 1920 and 91,000 in 1921. 


The City of Boston is having more success with 
the sale of the Welsh semi-anthracite coal, of which 
it purchased a 6,000-ton. cargo some time ago, than 
with its coke. City Purchasing Agent Rock stated 
that on Tuesday of this week close to 1,000 tons of 
this fuel was sold to the public at a price of $14.50 
a ton delivered, compared. with orders for 400 tons 
on the preceding day. .The coal is now being un- 
loaded into pockets at the Charlestown Navy Yard 
and being transferred to other pockets in the city. 
The committee in charge has a contract with a local 
trucking firm which is to deliver the coal. Mr. 
Rock stated that the percentage of ash in this over- 
seas coal was very low and that the b. t. u. was 14,700. 
Sales are limited to one, and two-ton lots. 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


Ernest Spreen has accepted a position with the 
McBard Coal Co. 

Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co., is 
spending the week in Philadelphia. 

Lee Hutchinson, president of the Central Fuel Co., 
is spending the week at Foley, Ala. 


Gus Carver, of the Carver Coal Co., Charleston, 
West Va., was a visitor to the city on Tuesday. 

P. T. Eichelburger, manager of the Crescent Fuel 
& Supply Co., Dayton, was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

Harry Young, of the Utilities Coal Co., Hunting- 
ton, West Va., was a visitor to Cincinnati on Mon- 
day. 

Bert Facinale, of the Scott Coal Co., Siluch, West 
Va., was among the coal men who came to town on 
Friday. 

R. H. Bartlett, president of the Darby Coal Co., 
visited the mining properties of the company in Vir- 
ginia last week. 

R. F. Maxwell, of the Goff-Kirby Coal Co., of 
Cleveland, came to Cincinnati on Friday on business 
for his company. 

August F. Schroeder, vice-president of the Middle- 
west Coal Co., Chicago, was seeing Cincinnati coal 
operators on Tuesday. 

H. T. Wilson, president of the Norfolk & Chesa- 
peake Coal Co., Detroit, visited his company’s Cin- 
cinnati office on Friday. 

H. M. Hall, vice-president of the Fort Dearborn 
Coal Co,, Chicago, was visiting his company’s Cin- 
cinnati offices last week. 

Max T. Price, until recently sales manager of the 
Dickinson Fuel Co., was in the city on Friday on 
his way to Dayton, Ohio. 

Fred Legg, president of the Logan & Kanawha 
Coal Co., and Mrs. Legg spent Thanksgiving Day 
with friends at Athens, Ohio. 

W. E. McKnight, secretary of the Western Coal 
Co., -spent a, portion of last week at Chicago on 
business for his company. 


The Creech Coal Co. on Tuesday established new 
offices at 829 Dixie Terminal Building, with John 
A. Enslie, vice-president, in charge. 

The executive committee of the Hazard Coal 
Miners’ Association meets in this city on Friday of 
this week to elect officers for the ensuing year. 

Harry Smith, general manager of the Marian 
Coal Co.’s operation at Felix, Ky., was in the city 
in the interests of his company on Monday. 

The Cassady-Stalyards Coal Co., of Ironton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by Rachel and 
Cecil Cassady and John B. and Stella Stalyards. 

John M. Wright, of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., 
enjoyed a Thanksgiving visit with friends at 
Wellston, Ohio, accompanied by Mrs. Wright. 

R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Blake Co., is back from 
an eastern trip which took in a number of cities and 
wound up with the big football game at New Haven, 
Conn. 

Roy Heyser, who has been in charge of the Cin- 
cinnati coal buying office of the Semet Solvay Co., 
here, left on Monday for his new home at Syracuse, 
INES 

Col. L. F. Dana, of the Campbell’s Creek Coal Co., 
and J. T. Hatfield, of the Reliance Coal Co., attended 
the “get-together” dinner at Charleston Wednesday 
evening. 

Walter Kreis, of the Marian Coal Co., Felix, Ky., 
was in the city this week supervising the task of 
buying Christmas toys which his company gives to 
the children of its miners. 

The Trio Coal Sales Co., of this city, has opened 
a branch office at Fennville, Mich, where L. E. 
Becher will be in charge. He will look after Michi- 
gan and North Indiana. 

R. P. Gilham, J. T. Hatfield, Oscar Barrett and 
Fred Hartweg represent the Cincinnati coal fraternity 
among the delegates to the River and Harbors 
Congress at Washington this week. 





December $ | 1s 


Ben N. Ford, vice- president of the | 
Co., who was hurt in an automobile accident | 
Saturday night, still is in the hospital but is impr 
ing nicely and hopes to be out before the weel 
over. 


Ed. H. Ulrich, Robert H. Doepke and ; 
McHugh, of the Bive Ash Coal Co., went to | 
Lynne, West Va., on Monday to superinitendl som 
tensions and improvements at the Katona m 
their company at that place. 


H, D. Everett, president of the Western 
and sales manager of the Smokeless Fuel Co, 
with Mrs. Everett Sunday evening for an exten 
trip to the Bahamas, Jamaica, Cuba and 
America, to be gone until some time in January, 


J. Aubrey Crewitt and J. G. O’Galligan, of 
Winifrede Coal Co., went to Charleston, uy 
on Wednesday of this week to be present at a 
together” supper of the Kanawha coal ie 
given at the Ruffner Hotel on the evening of | 
day. 


| Philadelphia Notes 


Mr. Ross, of R. B. Dixon & Co., Easton, Ma, 
a recent caller in the trade. & 
A caller from the Perkiomen region this a 
F. W. Gristock, Collegeville, Pa. 
A southern coal man visitor to the city was 
Griffin, of Griffin Bros., Norfolk, Va. 
E. M. Rust, from Smyrna, Del., was a recent vi 
and reports a great ict of coal down the 
sula. 4 


Another well-known and progressive dealall 
coal men with a visit was Henry Palau ¥ 
horne. 


F. L. Felin, of the John Byron Coal Co, W 
bury, Conn., dropped in on his friends | i ‘the 
trade recently, : 

The R. T. Schall Estate, Norristown, kas 
handsome and convenient two-ton delivery 
the delivery equipment. lis. 

I. H. Robinson, of the Simpson Mining ¢ 
field, Pa., was in town recently on business in 
nection wath their operation. ‘3 

William Trevarrow, sales agent of the Jeddo- 
land Coal Co., Jeddo, Pa., was a recent caller 
trade, and assured his customers that every 7 1 




































being made to get out a record production. 


W. B. Smith, line sales agent of the P. & R. 
Co., took a half-day holiday on Thanksgiv: 
and made good use of it by going over the S te 
Field Club links with a record score. 


C. N. Campbell, of Schieble & Campbell, Glasd 
N. J., paid a visit to local shippers, but had 
an hour or more crossing the river due to the d 
fog which badly tied up river traffic last w 


Congressman George W. Edmonds, al 
of the Geo. W. Edmonds & Co. unit of the 
Newton Coal Co., has been a very busy man 
Washington, but he recently took a day off a 
up to call upon his friends in the trade. 


Richard McAllister, president of the 
tional Bank of Atlantic City, where he no 
his home, has recently been taking a more 
in his coal business, consisting of big yard 
delphia, Camden, and the city by the sea. — 


A number of retailers are being solicited for 
subscriptions in a new anthracite mining 
promoters advise the business will be conduc 
co-operative basis and all dealers beco 
holders will be enabled to buy coal at or 
dollar a ton less than the regular trade. 


The recent reference in these columns to a 1 
item from the files of the Norristown (Pa. ) He 
of 75 years ago as to lime-burner’s nut, has bro 
out the information from an old-time worker in 
lime-belt of Chester and Montgomery counties 
this size was nothing more nor less than pea 
“Of course,” he said, “it was a good bit large 
size than the present pea coal, as the latter-day f 


uct has a great deal of buckwheat in it.” , 


mber 9, 1922 
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3 Foal Loading 





} 


“pictures on this page show a steamer loading 
‘o of coal at the New York Central’s docks at 
jula Harbor, Ohio, and a portion of the yard 
at to the dock. When the latter photograph 
iken there were 3,000 cars of coal in the yard, 
ag transshipment by lake. The yard has a 
y of 5,000 cars. 

yrding to the current issue of the New York 
1 Lines Magazine, of the 25,000,000 tons of 
fous coal sent annually to the Northwest ap- 


i 





at Ashtabula Harbor transfer docks on the New York Central Lines, showing coal car raised on elevator to hopper level and 
From hopper, where it is , : 
The New York Central hauled into Ashtabula for transfer to steamers 765,405 tons of bituminous coal between Sep- 
A carlcad of coal (from 


over for dumping of coal into hopper. 


hold. 


10, when coal first began to reach the lake after the ending of the coal strike, and October 18. 


ds Broken at Ashtabula 


n 32 Working Days in September and October, New York Central Docks Dumped 
. 14,559 Cars, Containing 765,405 Tons, for Shipment by Lake. 










tire shipments of coal dumped into vessels at Lake 
Erie ports during that week, which approximated 
1,453,684 tons. 

This figure does not include coal dumped by the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, which, if added in, would 
bring the New York Central Lines’ quota on the lake 
transfer shipments to approximately 25 per cent. The 
maximum single day’s loading at Ashtabula was on 
September 19th, when 740 cars were dumped, a total 
of 37,000 tons. 


automatically weighed, it passes 


0 tons each) was dumped into boats on an average of every three minutes, 


ately 4,000,000 tons or 16 per cent is hauled 
lake by and transferred to lake steamer at the 
on the New York Central Lines at Ashtabula 
+ and Toledo, the facilities at the latter point 
i the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway, a very 
ortion of the New York Central, but one not 
‘g as much tonnage as is cared for at Ashtabula. 
“een September 10th, when coal first began to 
Ashtabula Harbor after the resumption of min- 
-d October 18th, this year, that port 
2 largest bulk of coal traffic passing 
4, which the records have ever 
for such a period. During that 
95,405 tons of bituminous, requiring 
cars, were transshipped. The 14,- 
*s, if coupled together, would form 
140 miles in length, or the distance 
a New York and Albany. 

e thirty-two working days between 
2s mentioned a daily average of 456 
' coal unloaded into vessels was at- 
. This means that 19 cars were un- 
per hour, or an average of one 
hree minutes for a 24-hour day. 
figure of 765,405 tosn for 1922 is 
imes higher than that of 1921, a 
vear, and 67 per cent greater than 
. 1920, when 457,338 tons of coal 
andled. In 1919 the tonnage for 
nilar 32 working-day period was 
‘tons in 6,309 cars, and in 1918, 
tons in 7,913 cars. 

‘heaviest weekly period of coal car 
5 to vessels occurred during the 
ded September 24th, when 4,176 
208,800 tons were dumped into lake 
an average of 596 carloads a day. 
during ideal weather with plenty 
on hand. This volume was 14.3 
or nearly one-seventh of the en- 












Awaiting lake vessels for transport to the Northwest. F 
(Ohio) yards, where a vast coal tonnage is dumped each year into lake vessels. : 
cars at the Harbor, as a large lake vessel will receive the equivalent of two 100-car trainloads. 


with hopper bottoms. 


Coal handled at Ashtabula, however, is only ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total tonnage handled 
by the New York Central Lines. 

The total of coal car loadings on the New York 
Central Lines from the mines in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, during the year 
1922 to November 1st, was 320,161 cars or 16,008,050 
tons, as against 425,153 cars or 21,257,650 tons for the 
same period of last year. The average monthly load- 


through a spout into 


Bay of 3,000 cars of coal in 


ings of coal cars during the year 1921 was 41,970. 
In the five months of mining activity up to Novem- 
ber Ist this year, the average monthly number loads 
of coal has been 64,032 cars or 22,602 cars per month 
more than the average loadings of last year. 

Considering the inactive period, this indicated an 
increase in average monthly loadings of 52.5 per cent. 
The maximum monthly loading of cars of coal on the 
New York Central System occurred during the month 
of September, when 67,503 cars were loaded. 


On the New York Central Railroad proper there 
were 33,548 loadings of coal cars during the month 
of October, also a record. Annually at points on the 
New York Central system between 500,000 and 800,- 
000 cars are loaded with bituminous coal. 


Averaging 50 tons to a car (in some newer types 
of cars, it is more), this would show an originating 
tonnage total of from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons, or 
about 10 per cent of the nation’s annual bituminous 
coal supply. These figures do not include 
coal traffic received from connecting car- 
riers, which bring the total coal figures 
much higher. 

During the same 32 working days (Sep- 
tember 10th to October 18th) for which 
figures for Ashtabula dock transfers have 
been given, 87,686 cars of bituminous coal 
were loaded on all roads of the New York 
Central system. This was a tonnage of 
4 384,300 tons, an increase of 36.7 per cent 
over the same period of 1921, the figure 
for which was 64,122 cars or 3,206,100 tons. 

At the Toledo docks of the Toledo & 
Ohio Central Railway during these 32 
days, 7,763 carloads or 388,150 tons were 
transferred to lake vessels. 

In the language of one of the Harbor 
yardmasters, “There are no two days alike 
at Ashtabula Harbor. We must constantly 
be prepared to meet changing conditions.” 
Weather plays a big part in the Harbor 
work. The records always indicate heavy 
and light loading days. These are caused 
by stormy weather which prevents ore- 
laden vessels from entering the Harbor to 
discharge their loads and coal-laden ones 
from leaving. At other times weather 
conditions in other parts of the lakes pre- 
vent ore steamers from making port on 
time, although at Ashtabula the weather may be calm. 
Then on the other end of the line delay by- furnaces 
in unloading cars of ore at times creates nice prob- 
lems in car distribution and mobilization of reserve 
empty cars to keep the mines supplied. 

To insure uninterrupted operation of cars from the 
mines a large storage yard is provided which forms a 
reservoir for the receipt of coal cars. This is con- 
stantly drawn upon to load the coal vessels at the 





the New York Central’s Ashtabula Harbor 
It is necessary to accumulate large quantities of 
Note the brand new coal cars 
These are just from the shops, and are deliveries on the order which the New York Central Lines placed 
for 10,750 new coal cars in anticipation of heavy demands. 
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docks and is filled by trains arriving from the mines. 
It resembles a lake fed by streams of cars with the 
outlet at the coal docks. The process is reversed, of 
course, in ore handling and there is rarely an accumu- 
lation of empty cars at the lake port, the car delays 
occurring at furnaces. 

An observation of the Ashtabula Harbor operation 
at the present record-business time is interesting. It 
is situated north of the main line of the New York 
Central at Ashtabula and is at the northerly end of 
the New York Central’s Franklin Division, the 
branches of which extend from there into the Oil City 
and Clearfield districts of Pennsylvania and down to 
Youngstown, where connection is made with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, a very important mem- 
ber of the New York Central family, and through it 
to other coal carrying roads. 

The yard, which is devoted exclusively to coal and 
ore handling, contains some 60 to 70 miles of track. 
It is divided into three large sections, viz., the Bridge 
yard, the East System and West System. The Bridge 
yard forms storage space for loaded coal cars which 
are fed to the vessel loading machines at the docks. 
The East System is a network of tracks on which the 


loaded coal cars are fed to the loading machines and 
transfer is made of the empty cars to the ore docks 
for ore loading or dispatch to other points and trans- 


fer to the West System. The West System is also a 
network of tracks, at which are received empties from 
the East System and at- which ore is loaded into cars 
exclusively. 

Coal of similar grades is pooled by owners for bulk 
shipping to the Northwest. A large part of the yard 
work in connection with coal transferring consists of 
grouping the coal cars into the pools to which the coal 
belongs so that when a vessel calls for shipments of 
certain pools, the cars will be grouped for rapid feed- 
ing to the loaders. 

The coal loading equipment consists of two ma- 
chines, each of which may care for a vessel at a time. 





Need of Industrial Peace. 

In its current circular the Miners’ Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre says: 

“An outstanding lesson of this year has been the 
need of securing better co-operation between labor 
and capital. The strike losses of the last twelve 
months, considering the wage suspensions and indirect 
losses resulting from the coal, railroad, building, and 
other strikes, will probably break all records. They 
have brought untold hardships to the families of the 
workers directly concerned, as well as to those en- 
gaged in different industries. This situation is per- 
fectly understood and it ought not to be difficult for 
level-headed leaders on both sides to get together and 
devise a fair and square method for settling such 
disputes. 

“The need for this action was never as pressing. 
as it is today, for the United States has an immense 
amount of worx to do and, unless a spirit of close 
co-operation is developed, the economic losses in 
future may be even greater than they have been in 
the past, It is apparent also that the great indus- 
tries of the country must be permitted to function 
normally and without the sort of lost motion wit- 
nessed during the numerous industrial and labor dis- 
putes of 1922. 

“Tt js to be hoped that there will be an abandon- 
ment of all plans for reckless legislation of the radical 
type. If the country is given half a chance to resume 
normal conditions of living and doing business, it 
will make a remarkable showing during the coming 
year.” . 


Conditions at Nashua. 

A dealer at Nashua, N. H., writes: 

The situation with us is so like that in other New 
England cities that we do not know just what to say. 
All the dealers are very short of anthracite and are 
making one-ton deliveries as they get the coal. The 
weather thus far has been mild, but when it turns 
cold our troubles will be multiplied greatly. The 
consumers will not listen to any suggestion that they 
burn bituminous in their homes, but in our opinion 
they will have to come to it or use wood. 





Our State Fuel Administrator apparently realizes 


that the retail dealers are doing their best and does 
not burden us with a lot of instructions and restric- 
tions, for which we are duly thankful. 
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TAX FIGHT NOT ENDED 





Case Involving Pennsylvania Law Still Before 
State Supreme Court. 


It seems that the fight against the Pennsylvania 
tax on anthracite is not all over, even though the 
United States Supreme Court has declared the law 
constitutional. A Philadelphia paper quotes S. D. 
Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., as saying that his company will not collect or 
pay the tax until a case now before the State Supreme 
Court is decided. 

This case, which was begun by the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. and the Philadelphia &. Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., is aimed at certain features of the law 
which were not passed on by the Federal tribunal. 
It was filed with the Dauphin County Court, where 
the two companies lost. Appeal was then taken to 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

“Our appeal against the law,” said Mr. Warriner, 
“3s based on certain details. One in particular re- 
quires the superintendent of each mine to value the 
coal produced, day by day. We contend that this is 
a financial impossibility. 

“Quite often coal mined goes into a storage yard. 
It may stay there in extreme cases two years. No one 
is able to Ax the value of it on the day it is mined. 
The superintendents certainly cannot tell what price 
will be obtained for the product.” 


Tax Payments Held Up. 


Until the pending case is settled, Mr. Warriner re- 
fused to make any attempt to estimate what addition 
the tax would make to the present price of anthracite. 

“We shall cross that bridge when we come to it,” 
he said, ‘For the present we have been assured that 
since we have an appeal before the State Supreme 
Court on features of the act not concerned with the 
questions laid before the Federal Court, we are 
estopped from the responsibility of paying or col- 
lecting at this time.” 

Announcements previously made by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information that the tax adds 12.2 cents 
to the cost of producing each ton of coal were ex- 
plained by Mr. Warriner. The figure applies only to 
domestic sizes, and the steam sizes cannot be made 
to carry their part of the burden at this time. 

“The principle that the price of steam sizes of an- 
thracite is fixed by the competition of soft coal,” said 
Mr. Warriner, “still holds. At present the market 
for steam sizes is stagnant. Obviously those sizes 
cannot bear their proportion of the tax. 

“The figure of 12.2 cents a ton was made up on 
the records of 1921 production made by the United 
States Geological Survey. It is impossible as yet to 
determine just what the figure of total payments due 
will be for this year.” 





Don’t Plead Poverty Too Much. 


Perhaps there is a tendency in all lines to empha- 
size the drawbacks of business and commiserate, one 
with another, on deplorable conditions, but sometimes 
we think that this idea is carried too far in the coal 
trade, and by one and another telling how miserable 
conditions are, how much money they are losing, etc.. 
the personnel of the trade achieves about the same 
esprit de corps as animated Coxey’s army. 

Does it not have a detrimental effect in more than 
one way to have such a condition prevail? It is an 
old saying that “Nothing succeeds like success,” and 
how can the trade command the public confidence and 
respect as it should if its representatives sally forth 
with only such confidence and courage as might char- 
acterize an unshaven tramp, with nought but a hard- 
luck tale to tell? 

Possibly we ourselves should expect to hear more 
than our share of hard-luck stories, as a foil, so to 
speak, to the solicitation of business in our line, but 
sometimes the tales that are told to us as to why a 
$5 order cannot be placed, or why some slight whit- 
tling down of advertising expenditure is necessary, 
are nothing less than ludicrous. A well-shaped-up 
prevarication may command a certain degree of re- 
spect for the speaker’s ingenuity, but some tales that 
are told do not have even that merit. 


--He was in Cumberland, Md., on Mon 

















































































Fairmont Notes 
George E, Peddicord, Bethlehem Coal ¢ 
from Philadelphia. ‘ 
Blaine Moore, of the Hutchinson 
Logan and Charleston, this week. — 
Robert E. Rightmire, of the Co 
Co., was in Somerset, Pa., last week. 
Harvey H. Staggers, of the Consolid 
Co., was in Philadelphia recently. 
J. F. Byrne, of the Byrne Gas Coal Co, 
Pa., was in the region this week, 
Last week C. H. Jenkins, vice-presi 
Hutchinson Coal Co. has been in Wash 
C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to 
Charles E. Hawker, of the Edward H 
has returned from a business trip to C 
Philadelphia. q 
Herman V. Hesse, vice-president 
manager of the Pennsy Coal Co., Clarion, 
the Thanksgiving holidays in Fairmont. — 
Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brad 
Coal Corporation, witnessed the Co 
football game in Philadelphia on T 


° 








Word was received on Tuesday | 
Showalter, president of the Diamond 
his father, Henry Clay Showalter, ¢ 
City, Mo., in his 79th year. 2 


Mines of Northern West Virginia 
ing Day loaded 302 cars of coal. On 
last year practically no coal was loaded. 
of non-union mines in the past year 
showing made this year on that festi 

The Central Coal Mining Co., Bellaire 
Monday, according to dispatches, annot 
quisition of 800 acres of coal land ac 
present holdings along the Ohio Riv 
Bellaire, The present output, 1,000 
is expected to be doubled. 4 

Robert Jack, said to have been on 
miners in the Fairmont field, dr 
his home at Barnestown, near Fairmo 
He was eighty years old and came 
land, having been one of the earliest 
section. For many years he had be 
the Consolidation Coal Co. ‘= 

R. M. Lambie, Charleston, head of th 
ginia Department of Mines, recently he 
here with district mine inspectors. 
has just got out of a sick bed aga 
physicians, admits the department is 
By a series of district meetings, he 
off any of the terrible mining catast 
befallen the states of Pennsylvania | 

On Sunday, C. H. Jenkins, vice 
Hutchinson Coal Co., George S. B 
of the Northern West Virginia 
Association; and C. H. Tarleton, gen 
the West Virginia Division, and Tu! 
legal department, Consolidation 
Chicago to attend the operators-m 
The general impression here is tha’ 
will accomplish nothing at this mee 
awaiting the report of the Federal 
mission. ; ; 

The Harrison County Court has 
quashing the attachment in the cas 
against the United Mine Workers 
others, and now releases all p 
Under this ruling, coal companies c: 
the check-off fund to the officials 
district 17, which approximates bet 
$6,000. This includes all coal com 
County and a portion of those in 
The check-off was tied up for sever 
attachment following the refusal of 
up a mine that desired to be recogniz 
contended that Sipe was connected 
Hudson Coal Co., which refused to s 
mine, but continued to work it non-un 





mber 9, 1922 
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tirector Bain Says Recent Disasters Indicate a Lowering of Morale as Result 
of Strike and Neglect of Precautions by Operators. 


tatement by H. Foster Bain, Director of the 
“Bureau of Mines, on the recent explosions in 
‘nous coal mines, says: 

| has been mined for three months since the 
ption of mining following the five months’ strike 
that time six explosions, killing about 185 men 
ijuring more than 150 others, have occurred in 
«uminous mines. The number and violence of 
explosions is increasing, the record of the past 
“being the worst of all. The coal industry has 
" years suffered as many big disasters and the 
country is properly aroused. 

y did these explosions occur? Were they en- 
accidental or could they have been prevented? 
similar explosions follow? These are some of 
nestions which are asked. Investigations now 
"way will determine the causes of the past acci- 
and what, if anything, might have been done 
2vent them, but investigations alone will give 
ie that similar accidents will not again 
- The lessons learned must be applied and every 
le precaution taken if this killing is to be 
ad. 

1 producers have been properly striving to pro- 
a maximum output to meet the expected heavy 
ads of the winter trade and to overcome the 
ts which had been made in the coal reserves 
x the recent strike, and intensified activity in any 
sry increases the risk of accident. The seasonal 
ds, which are greater in the coal industry dur- 


ae winter months, have probably influenced the 


ek Miners Morale Subnormal. 
sre has been a lessening of morale throughout 
yal industry as a result of the strike, which tends 
ds a less careful attitude of mind. Another 
ble factor is the change in personnel at the 
following the strixe and the shifting of miners 
‘mps where they are not familiar with the dan- 
In places, there is a lack of that discipline 
1 is essential to prevention of disaster whether 


hting a battle or in fighting the hazards of nature. 
‘the face of these increased hazards, it is the 
diate duty of each operator and each mine 
to concentrate his attention on the prevention 
idents. Unless this be done, there will be more 
ents and more lives lost, however much the 
‘rch men may do to solve the causes of accidents 
to provide methods for avoiding them. 

e letdown of morale on the part of the individual 
a by a startling increase in the num- 
f accidents caused by falls of roofs or of coal 
gat the working face. The prevention of such 
ents is almost wholly a matter in the hands of 
ndividual worker. In the matter of explosions, 
ver, there is a collective responsibility which 
with the individual whose act or carelessness 
-e cause of the accident and continues to the 
itor who permits mining conditions that allow 
xtension of a local explosion into one spreading 
igh the mine. 


7 


s Laxity on the Part of Operators. 


ile one man may ignite firedamp by smoking 
yening a safety lamp, or may by firing a danger- 
‘hot cause an explosion, the broadcasting of these 
sions through the mine, with the consequent 
ss of life, is due invariably to the presence 
dust, and investigations carried on by the 
of Mines for more than ten years have demon- 

yond question of doubt that such spreading 
plosions by coal dust can be prevented. Re- 
f ibility for this rests upon the mine managements. 
tere are many things which should be done to 
the amount of coal-dust, but it is impossible 
event entirely its formation or collection in 
inous mines, Only eight one-hundredths of an 
per cubic foot of air space in mine passage- 






























Bureau of Mines Aroused by Explosions 
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ways, or five ounces per lineal foot of an entry way 
of ordinary size, which is barely enough to make a 
thin film when spread on the surface, will propagate 
an explosion. Treatment methods of some sort are, 
therefore, necessary. 

Detailed information regarding the 494 explosion 
tests which have been produced at the experimental 
mine up to May 22, 1918, is contained in Bulletin 167 
of the Bureau of Mines, of which George S. Rice, 
chief mining engineer, is the senior author. 


Winter Season Most Dangerous. 


It is well also at this time to remind the coal miners 
and operators of the seasonal dangers of coal mining. 
During the summer months, the air in mines is full 
of moisture and the coal dust becomes damp or wet, 
but with the colder dry air of fall and winter, the 
moisture is rapidly dried up. When the coal dust is 
thus dried out and a small pocket of fire-damp is 
ignited, a blown-out shot occurs, or there is an arcing 
from the electric cables, the dust may be ignited and 
explosion may rush through the mine as far as the 
dry coal dust is present. 

A violent air wave precedes the explosion wave, 
raising the dust and thus providing the fuel for the 
extension of the explosion. After this is the deadly 
after-damp which, by its poisonous and suffocating 
effects, kills those even beyond the area of flame and 
violence. 

Up until the present series of disastrous explosions, 
the record of decrease in explosions in recent years 
had led the Bureau of Mines to feel that dangers 
from this source were being eliminated. From 1901 
to 1910, before the Bureau was formed, there were 
106 explosions in which five or more men were killed, 
it being considered that where less than five men 
were killed there had been no extended propagation 
of a local explosion, In these 106 explosions, 3,296 
men were killed. 

After the demonstrations in the Bureau’s experi- 
mental mine, beginning in 1911, the number of bitumi- 
nous mine explosions declined, as a result of the 
educational campaign inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Mines and the co-operation of miners and operators. 
In the ten years from 1911 to 1920, 75 explosions oc- 
curred in which five or more men were killed, with 
a total number of 2,057 deaths, a reduction of 1,239 
in number xilled as compared with the preceding ten 
years, although the average number of miners and 
the average production had increased by nearly one- 
half. 

The most encouraging feature was that of the last 
years of this decade. In the past four years, 1918, 
1919, 1920, and 1921, deaths from explosions in 
which five or more men were killed were 41, 81, 47, 
and 21, respectively, hence the disasters of the present 
month cause alarm as indicating neglect of precau- 
tions. 

A certain number of accidents due to risks of the 
occupation, such as the falls of roof, must be expected, 
but the present high rate is excessive. The great 
explosions, however, should not be considered to be 
normal occupational accidents. Explosions can and 
must be prevented. 

There is no reason, with the present knowledge, 
why local explosions in mines should spread through- 
out the entire underground workings. Miners and 
operators, as well as the official inspectors, must take 
hold of the situation promptly and vigorously or there 
will be still more serious explosions and more men 
killed. Knowledge not applied is of no value, how- 
ever practical it may be in its bearings. 





H. I. Seidman, of Scranton, and Joseph P. Finan, 
of Lopez, Pa., formerly engaged in business under 
the name of the Lopez Coal Co., have dissolved part- 
nership. Mr. Seidman announces that he will con- 
tinue the business under the same name. 
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TIDEWATER DEMURRAGE CASE 


Outside Firms Asked to Join in Suit to 
Recover Over-Payments. 


The receivers of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., 
have sent circular letters to non-members inviting 
them to join in the proceedings recently started be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission to secure 
a reduction of demurrage rates at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and the refund of over- 
payments made during the past two years, in case the 
proposed reduction is made retroactive. A formal 
complaint in the case was filed with the Commission 
on November 6th. 

“The receivers are primarily interested in this mat- 
ter only as far as it concerns members of the incor- 
porated Exchange,” says the circular. “At the same 
time, as they are satisfied that there is more than a 
fair chance to have refunded a substantial portion of 
these demurrage charges which appear to have been 
illegally assessed, they feel, as members of the coal 
trade, that this information should be conveyed to 
you and that all members of the trade should be given 
an opportunity to join with the Exchange in this 
matter. You are, therefore, invited to become a 
party to this case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the basis of one of the agreements 
attached hereto. 

“You understand, of course, that before you can 
secure refund of the demurrage you have paid, it is. 
necessary for you to formally appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, either individually or 
by joining the receivers in this petition, and that you 
should act promptly, as the Commission can only 
order refunds during a period of two years preceding 
the filing of your petition or appearance in the case. 

“The demurrage regulations applying to anthracite 
and bituminous, you may, of course, include sums 
paid as demurrage on both kinds of coal.” 

Those wishing to join in the case can do so on the 
basis of either one of two agreements submitted. 
Under one plan they make immediate payment to the 
receivers of a sum equal to two per cent of the de- 
murrage charges paid during the two years December 
1st, 1920, to November 30th, 1922, and also agree 
to pay the receivers a further sum equal to 10 per 
cent of the amount by which the total demurrage 
charges rendered against the firms assigning the agree- 
ment may be reduced as a result of the proceedings. 

The alternative plan does not call for an immedi- 
ate cash payment, but provides for the payment to 
the receivers of 25 per cent of the amount by which 
the total demurrage charges rendered against the 
firms may be reduced. 





A Peril of Stock Boosting. 


The fact that certain interests are much concerned’ 
in advancing the securities of Burns Bros. must have 
some effect on the public mind, for the statistics given 
out and the intimations conveyed tend to strengthen 
and substantiate in the mind of the average reader 
all preconceived ideas relative to the great profits of 
the coal business. 

For instance, it is stated that the dividend record 
of the company since 1908 shows payments of $5,667,- 
256. That is a large amount of money, and probably 
very few will ask how many tons of coal had to be 
sold to yield that amount. Probably very few have 
any data that would enable them to make the calcula- 
tions themselves. 

If the proposed consolidation with another large 
retail concern goes through and the enterprise be- 
comes still more of a Wall Street undertaking, with 
a larger volume of securities to be put up and held 
up, with able press representatives preaching the 
‘large profits” story, we surmise the trade at large 
will be at somewhat of a disadvantage in trying to 
convince the community that there is not a lot of 
money in coal. 


The Consumers Coal & Hay Co., of Bellefontaine, 
O., were recently incorporated to do a wholesale and 
retail business, as successors to E. M. Ritter & Sons 


Co. 
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SAULT CANAL COAL SHIPMENTS 
Both Anthracite and Bituminous Movements Show Big Falling Off 
During Season of 1922. 


Official statistics of vessel movements through the Sault Canal in 1921 
and 1922 show coal tonnage as follows: 


Anthracite, 
United States Canal Canadian Canal Total 
Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 

Aprile: pacers 109,719 5,000 5 eae Selclexe 109,719 5,000 
May inaeuakt reer 210,878 BO 6 3,898 2,100 214,776 2,100 
JUNES. teres ree 247,048 elects Me eaele aARBe 2470485  Seseertas 
July Sisco 445,754 6,052 Geer. ce SaaRe 445,754 6,052 
August: meee 489142 7 eC ACTS oe 5 0s 489,142 eee 
September ...... 274,130 10,805 . 7,000 oe 281,130 10,805 
October ea. nee 278,057. = (ZO7s7 44 eet Ce a 278,657 267,744 
November ..... 159,002) "28 );-7AGmEEeeeA Tenn os «> 159,002 281,746 
December ...... 30,900 « Aaje ae Beiove. a Beasts « 30:9000 Saas, 

Totaly sia 2,245,230 571,347 10.898 2,100 2,256,128 573,447 


During the season of navigation to end of November the tonnage of 
anthracite passing through the “Soo” Canal decreased 1,651,781 tons, com- 
pared with the movement of 1921. 


Bituminous. 

United States Canal Canadian Canal Total 

a oF 
Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 

April 5.4... ene 259,288 LOSQQOMIA chee) cess se 259,288 109,000 
May: (ni). eeenteene 2,291,789 202,978 11,580 10 2,303,369 202,988 
June: 2k 3,009,392 247 SAZMEITG OOM ws ss cs 3,027,177 247,542 
July. ccd haeaiventiees 2,469,430 160,850 17,560 11,515 2,486,990 172,365 
August See eee err 1,683,980 184,501 14,088 720 1,698,068 185,221 
September ....... 986,308 2,338,405 7,540 15,340 993,848 2,353,748 
Octobera: Gee 1,203,366 2,678,099 7,490 10,825 1,210,856 2,688,924 
November ....... 465,806 2,439,756 8,635 14,980 474,441 2,454,736 
December ........ 45,470 wansee eee Wep20) OR ce oe 52.990 een 
"Total aa tecr 12,414,829 8,362,131 92,198 53,390 12,507,027 8,414,521 


Bituminous tonnage to the Northwest passing through the “Soo” canal 
during the season of 1922 decreased 4,039,516 tons, compared with movement 
of 1921. 


American and British Bituminous Exports. 


Exports of bituminous coal from the United States and Great Britain, 
by months of 1920, 1921 and 1922, were: 

















Boston Coal Receipts 


Below is a table of receipts of both bituminous and anthraci 
gross tons, at Boston, by months during 1920, 1921 and 1922, and by ; 
be seen at a glance the fluctuations in receipts: 


———Bituminous—————__, ——-Anth: 
Month 1920 1921 1922 1920 
January secu scenes 255,048 214,263 364,677 106,927 
February ......... 299,436 194,266 453,439 88,567 
Marchi saceecdes cet 323,078 234,533 525,288 136,032 
April, aenee onsen 229,759 227,781 394,123 109,829 
May augers 294,464 209,664 326,063 139,602 
JUNG atte 284,760 268,617 ~ 310,987 163,071 
ULV s te etic ater 277,537 233,822 313,412 7lo2eeum 
ADUSE a meeieertee 261,821 353,878 250,235 eei7eg as 
September ........ 278,220 295,447 246,765 150,670’ 
©.ctobemern <tr 203,725 369,766 326,691 161,283 
November ........ 172,584 317,735 ' 293,503 109,304 
December ........ 280,060" 371, 733.ae eee 136,230 7 
AWC le Aceeitiieo': 3,167,092 3,291,505 3,805,183 1,606,715 1,410,498 ¢ 


The above figures do not include receipts from Nova ‘Scotia or ; 
Britain. Total tonnage of foreign coal arriving at this port si 
amounted to 1,286,445 tons. ; 
































Foreign Bunker Coal and Prices. 


Bunker coal loaded on vessels engaged in foreign trade for seve 

and average prices per ton during 1922 and three years previous we 2: 
Month 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 oie Menage i 
Jan. .... 426,082 487,998 616,905 721,907 378,654 S 97 vs ae 01 
Feb. .... 415,303 417,841 512,886 577,315 358,544 7.07 6. 
March... 432,474 457,413 771,602 608,607 414,952 6.52 a 
April ... 389,912 . 682,592 696,017 241,054 401,172 6.46 7.62 7.36 


May .... 425,796 670,001 767,346 803,903 420,486 6.32 7.89 6.88 
June .... 468,779 672,669 836,453 811,938 365,282 6.35 8.64 
July .... 548,792 659,155 820,382 786,063 321,742 6.31 9.79 
Aug. .... 530,293 767,905 866,235 641,311 260,408 6.41 15.24 
Sept. ... 503,608 783,807 830,789 513,598 260,293 6.30 9.98 6.42 
Oct. ...., 522;204 724,024" 973,369 | 469, 56/7. eeenee 6.64 10.24 6.28 
Nov. .... 425,447 613,851 845,495 413,811 ...... 6.90 9.88 


Dec. .... 443,385 505,478 824,699 449.057 ee 6.93 8.63 6,92 
Total. . 5,626,175 7,342,734 9,362,178 7,547,518 3,181,533 .... 1... ins 


Coal to Canada. 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal and coke from the 








States to Canada, by months, during 1921 and 1922, were: | 
United States Great Britain B ndtucies Bide gu 
Month 1920 1921 1922 *“ 1920 1921 1922 Month “1921 1922 921 1922 “1921 
January .... 1,249,167 2,248,448 643,913 3,277,887 1,567,689 3,864,986 January ......... 272,975 219,256 1,177,519 526,016 \24;235— 
February... 1,168,806 1,258,670 813,587 2,486,780 1,639,691 3,879,963 February ........ 269,488 261,466 628,860 660,796 18,357 
March ..... 1,500,540 +1)151,84079 aalS7eg13in2:223'935 1880:95815:078,055 es Manche eri enmere 295,971 272,951 591,557 975,321 20,678 
April 5 was. $2,431639 453.027, 714,995 1,881,693 578543) ©3:961,658" VAprili® acerca 352,069 108,112 704,587 453,406 14,857 
May ....... 2,400,821 2,500,374 399,551 2,008,059 14.0140 ¥4/811:946) Maya een see 414,407 55,745 1,124,246 272,146 88 
June ..6...0 90,132,299) moro Laos 540,550 1,777,948 7,424 4,567,497 SJ ane yon veneer 479,720 39,017. 1,412,497 427,849 
july. =. een 3,556,802 2,649,989 366,287 1,629,955 773,451> CA;BG,498 Sitlye co accmetitee 382,432 15,075 1,308,973 290,018 
August .... 4,108,561 1,695,090 A25,530 1,729,960 2,912,584 5,887,671 August... J... 367,611 28,284 1,139,007 373,589 
September.. 4,011,424 1,211,610 1,175,007 1,337,311 -3,202,802 6,831,484 September ....... 278,522 87,420 1,034,816 1,110,794 
October ... 4,580,169 1,328,513 1,729,425 1,265,550 3,172,567 5,930,108 October <........ BOF AOO Re cna. 1,122:927 
November .. 3,707,318 1,078,767 ........ 1,290,625: = 35360;708 aes ieee November ....... B20;247. | Vente ne 890,652) eee 
December .. 2,682,715 770;167." eee 2,133;157 > 14,087-283 etek one December) scacecee eo 0U Zain | nae 621,993 eee 
Total. 34, 390,033 20,660,933 7,996,158 23,290,663 23,196,884 49,629,866 Lotaler acer 3,938,559 1,087,326 11,758,634 5,089,935 
Anthracite Circular Prices. Edward A. Niel Promoted. May Utilize Jersey Peat B 
Crate Egg Stove Nut Pea Edward A. Niel, for several years past general Word comes from southern New Jersey tha 
Dl kW eee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 freight agent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh may be used for fuel again in that part 
Williams & Peters.. 7.90 8.25 825 825 6.25 Railway Co., has been advanced to the office of freight unless the hard coal shortage is relieved s 
Lehigh & W. Bas... 7.75 800 800 800 615 traffic manager. The retirement of R. W. Davis as to the swamps where it is found having ¢ d 
Readinio 20, «emer 8.00 830 830 830 630 freight traffic manager in May, 1921, left a vacancy a result of the prolonged drought. Years < 
Lehigh C. & N.... 3 8.10 835 835 835 620 which was not filled until Mr. Niel was promoted to of the pine belt gathered peat for fuel, 
Lehigh Valley ...... 7.90 810 815 815 615 that position on December 1st. Mr. Niel has been charcoal and anthracite were more easily 
Del. & Hudson...... 8:25» 8:25 NSiZ5es25 with the B., R. & P. since 1912, when he was ap- handled, and the peat bogs were abandon 
(Company prices for steam sizes are as eeilocs: pointed coal freight agent. He served in that ca- . There are some large deposits of pea 


No. 1 buckwheat, $4-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, pacity for eight years, being made general freight sections of the state. Not for more than 





$1.50-$2.00 ; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. agent in March, 1920. have conditions been so favorable for | 
as the marshes and bogs are now so d 
possible to drive teams over them. Jer: 

During November, 1922, receipts of anthracite coal, A St. Paul dispatch says that the Minnesota By- say that during a dry spell a year ago 


at Bostor, amounted to 118,889 tons, compared with Products Coke Co. has filed a mortgage here for dried-out bogs caught fire and the peat 
90,355 tons in same month of last year, an increase of $425,000 in favor of the Pittsburgh By-Products Coke ground over a large area for several da 
28,534 tons, or 31.7 per cent. Bituminous tonnage re- Co., certain piles of coal being named as security. heavy rain flooded the bog and exting 
ceived during the month amounted to 293,503 tons, The Minnesota company also has filed an agreement flames. 
against 317,735 tons in November, 1921, a decrease of with the Melcroft Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, whereby Many of these deposits are on marshy sectio 
24,232 tons, or 7.6 per cent. Foreign coal received the latter is to ship 97,000 tons of coal to the coke farms which owners have regarded as pract 


during November amounted to 151,690 tons. company. 













worthless. 
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~ New York Notes | 


ir. Henry M, Payne recently left for Mexico and 
| understood that he will be professionally engaged 
‘2 for a number of months. 


mes D. Monie, Johnstown representative of the 
‘n Fuel Corporation, 32 Broadway, was a recent 
lor in New York coal offices, 

ae Astoria plant of Burns Bros. was damaged by 
Jast Monday, the hoisting apparatus being put 
‘of commission for several days. 

vila Dufort, or Dufort & Beaudoin, and Wilfred 
Bal, of the Phcenix Coal Co., have been calling 
‘riends in the local trade this week. 

te Marquette Coal Co., Inc., of Albany, has opened 
‘ew York office at 45 West 34th street, in charge 
awrence May. Telephone number is Fitzroy 0797. 
‘« P. Gibby, of the Seiler Coal Co., who is in the 
mo Mountains recovering from a recent opera- 
for appendicitis, is reported to be making good 
ress and is expected back at the office shortly. 

. D. Rowe, formerly manager of the Buffalo Coal 
Xxport Corporation, when the company had an 
2 at 32 Broadway, is now in charge of the coal 
rtment of A. A. Lissner & Co., Inc., of 25 Broad- 
£ 

McCall, assistant manager, South Atlantic Dis- 
, Steamship Fuel Corporation, was in New York 
atly on his honeymoon trip, having been married 
-orfolk, on November 25th, to Miss Dorothy Whit- 





/ is understood that Pattison & Bowns will move 
1 25 Broadway to the Whitehall Building about 
tary Ist, on account of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
tion desiring to enlarge its office by taking over 
‘space now occupied by the firm. 


Sorge Y. Banchor, who has been connected with 
‘trade for many years and lately returned from 
\p to Europe on coal affairs, has become associated 
| the Commercial Coal Co. and will cover Long 
id in the interest of that concern. 

C. Hughes, for the past four years with W. A. 
shall & Co., has recently joined the selling force 
. Russell Norton and will cover New York State, 
iding Long Island. He is a brother of H. J. 
hes, manager of Mr. Norton’s New York office. 


orge F. Lee, president of the Lee Coal Co., 
tes-Barre, Pa., has been in New York during the 
week looking over the recently enlarged new 
ters of the company at rooms 1006 and 1007 
tehall Building. The new officers constitute a 
led improvement over previous locations occupied 


' 


‘eal bituminous operators have received from the 
5. Coal Commission this week a questionnaire 
ag for so many details about their business in 
and 1922 that an immense amount of clerical 
¢ will be required. And the Commission asks 


ve the blanks filled out and returned by December 
! 


ie U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals has affirmed 
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CoalSatisfaction 


Keep your eyes on your ash heap. The 
higher it goes, the more your coal is costing. 
If you are not certain that you are getting 
dollar for dollar out of your coal, send for 
our representative and he will give you 
facts on Solar Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas 


Vs Telephone today Cortland 8130. 


NKOO 


COAL MINING- 
COMPANY, JVC 


149 Broadway 
- New York City 
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the decree of a lower court that a railroad company 
is not released from responsibility for the safe tow- 
ing of coal barges by merely sending out notices to 
boat owners disclaiming such responsibility. This 
decision was in the case of McWilliams Bros., of 
No. 1 Broadway, against the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which has been before the courts for several years. 


Three of the anthracite companies advanced the 
circular price of their domestic sizes at least 10 cents 
a ton December lst, and on egg and broken the in- 
crease amounted to 15 or 20 cents in some cases. An- 
nouncement of the changes was made shortly after the 
United States Supreme Court handed down its de- 
cision upholding the Pennsylvania tax on anthracite. 
Other companies continue to sell at the prices which 
have been in effect since the strike ended. 


The average temperature for November, as shown 
by the records of the New York Weather Bureau, 
was 45.4 degrees. Normal for November is 44 de- 
grees, so that the weather for the month favored coal 
consumers to the extent of 1.4 degrees. As the aver- 
age for October was 2 degrees above normal, this can 
be rated as a mild season so far. The warmest No- 
vember on record was in 1902 (another strike year), 
with an average of 50 degrees, and the coldest was in 
1873, when the average was 37. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Commission reports that 
during the ten weeks, September 11th to November 
18th, 1,177,184 tons of anthracite domestic sizes were 
shipped to retail dealers in Greater New York. The 
city’s allotment, based on 1921 shipments, is 134,588 
tons a week. This would make the allotment for 
ten weeks 1,345,880 tons, so that the actual shipments 
up to November 18th had fallen about 168,000 tons 
short of what they would have been had the distribu- 
tion program been carried out to the letter. One 
reason for the deficit is that the local dealers have 
not been buying high-priced independent coal as 
freely as those in some other places. 


Consolidation Has New Labor Plan. 


SomERSET, Pa., Dec. 7.—Announcement is made 
that the Consolidation Coal Co: which has almost a 
score of mines in Somerset County, has begun the 
organization of its employes on the same basis as 
adopted by the Rockefeller interests at their mines 
in Colorado. They call the men together, have them 
elect a check-weighman, who is placed on the tipple, 
and also permit them to have a mine committee, 
which is authorized to look into and report grievances 
of any nature. 

However, all these steps are independent of the 
United Mine Workers of America, which organization 
is not recognized. 

The Davis Coal & Coke Co., of Boswell, has taken 
similar action, 

The union miners have refused to join in the 
movement and some of them are still on strike. 
Others have left the region. 


Harry B. Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co., Fair- 


mont, was in Baltimore a few days ago. 


Same will be treated in strictest confidence. 
dress “Box D4,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





Johnstown Notes. 


John S. Grazier, of the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., 
was a business visitor in Cleveland this week. 

Charles Foust, of the Charley Frank Coal Co., 
Clymer, called on Johnstown coal brokers this week. 

Edward H, Heminway, of W. C. Mason & Co., 
Hartford, Conn., called at Johnstown coal offices this 
week. 

Irving L. Camp, president of the Producers Coal 
& Coke Co., is spending several days in Philadelphia 
this week. 

B. H. Warford, of New York, sales manager of 
the Knickerbocker Fuel Co., is spending the week 
at the Johnstown offices. 

J. F. Gormley, president and general manager of 
the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., visited various points 
in Clearfield, Jefferson and Indiana counties this 
week. 

E. W. Shoemaker and Mr. E. F. Blake, certified 
public accountants of New York City, are spending 
several days.in this section auditing the accounts of 
a number of operating companies. 

W. J. Guinn, treasurer, and Mr. W. J. Patterson, 
vice-president of the Peerless Coal Co., Philadelphia, 
are visiting the Johnstown and Pittsburgh offices of 
the company this week. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscrihers only. 


ACCOUNTANT 
EEKS new connection, 29 years, married. 
Theoretical and practical training; 8 








_years’ experience office management; credit 


and collections; financial reports; taxes; 
credentials A-l. “Box, D5,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 

WANTED 
F,XPERIENCED 


man 


bituminous coal sales- 
for Western New England terri- 


tory. Commission with drawing account. 
Address, “Box, D7,’ care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





Selling or Executive Position Wanted 
mes JROUGHLY qualified, experienceed 
in various phases wholesale coal trade, 
open for engagement. Best trade references. 
Address “EXECUTIVE”, Box, D6”, care of 


Saward’s Journal. 


SALESMAN 
XPERIENCED—one who has a large 
following of coal dealers in bituminous 

and anthracite. Replies treated confiden- 
tially. Address, “Box, D3”, care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





WANTED—MANAGER 


To open New York Office. 


perience, ability and personality, preferably one 


Must be man of ex- 


having wide Bituminous acquaintance in New York 
trade. 
Address all communications as below, giving neces- 
sary details as to age, experience and salary desired. 


Good opportunity for a real salesman. 


Ad- 
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Weather Market at Chicago 


Lower Temperatures Causes Brisk Demand for Domestic Coals—Screenings Prices, 
Due to Shortage of Cars, Continue Firm. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephoné: Wabash 860 





A weather market continued to hold sway in the 
local coal trade during the past week. Early this week 
Chicago received a welcome cold * wave and tem- 
peratures on Tuesday were down to 22 degrees, the 
coldest thus far this season. This tended to 
strengthen the local market for steam coal to some 
extent and with the indications that the movement 
of the thermometer will be downward for the re- 
mainder of the week, is the only encouraging factor 
confronting the trade. The coal men, however, want 
a snow storm, and a good one, to give the market 
the needed “pep” for up to the present week the fall 
season has been the mildest in years, there having 
been only one short snow flurry up to the present 
time and with only a few slight freezing spells until 
this week. 

The demand for the better grade of domestic coals 
is good, such coals as anthracite and Pocahontas, 
which are scarce, are in greatest demand. Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky domestic sizes are 
not selling actively although the present week there 
was a noticeable improvement in demand owing to 
the colder weather. Screenings prices are firm and 
in some cases advances have been made. This was 
due to the shortage of cars, which in effect made a 
shortage of screenings on the local market. The 
demand for Springfield district screenings has been 
strong during the past week, this article being scarce 
and buyers offering a premium over the market for 
supplies. Fine coals from all other fields likewise 


were scarce and there was a general tendency to 


advance prices, 

Industrial users are said to be favoring the present 
price levels of screenings and buying has commenced 
on a fair scale. The coal being taken is partially 
for storage indicating a change in buying policy 
from the “immediate need” class to the “future 
requirement” class. 


Improvement in Production. 


The first touches of real cold early this week 
naturally developed a better inquiry from consumers. 
A number of orders from both dealers and con- 
cumers who have hesitated about laying in stocks 
while the weather continued mild, were developed 
on the first day of cold weather—last Tuesday. 

While production in Illinois mines has been 
making steady improvements and the running time 
reached as high as fifty per cent there was a reaction 
from this mark last week due on one hand to the 
holiday cutting in, and on the other hand to inade- 
quate supply of cars, It is expected that from this 
time forward that the running time of Illinois and 
Indiana mines will improve in keeping with the car 
supply in those states, and likewise, be reduced if 
the car situation takes a turn for the worse. 

The movement of Kentucky coals into the Chicago 
market during the past week was increased to some 
extent, owing to the fact that mines in that state 
could promise better delivery time, now that the 
car situation there has been improved. 

Movement of anthracite into the local market con- 
tinues in a limited way only, and all of this coal 
is sold long before the shipment has started. With 
the navigation season drawing to a close, the receipts 
of anthracite are expected to become even smaller, 
and there will hardly be one-fifth of the normal 
requirements of this coal available in the Chicago 
market this season, 

Smokeless coals, in great demand at this time, are 
very scarce here, The receipts of this coal are 
decidedly disappointing. The producers of smoke- 
less coals are blaming the roads for not supplying 
cars and thus making it impossible for them to 
fulfill their contracts with wholesalers and dealers. 


Notes. 


J. B. Bottriell of Kennedy, Floyd & Co., De- 
troit, was in Chicago during the past week. 

Rice Miller, president of the Hillsboro Coal 
Co., of Hillsboro, Ill, was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 

J. P. Connery, of the Miami Coal Co., McCor- 
mick Building, made a business trip to New 
York last week. 

G. C. Hall, general manager of Walter Bledsoe 
& Co., Terre Haute, Ind., spent some time in 
the Chicago offices of his firm this week. 


Charles O’Neill, of the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Operators Association was in Chicago for 
the miners-operators conferences this week. 

Cc. E. Hawker representing the Edward Hines 
interests in Fairmont, W. Va., returned to Chi- 
cago for a short visit during the past week. 

Adjudications have been filed against the James 
F. Ryan Coal Co., of Chicago, by three parties 
claiming the liabilities to be in excess of $700. 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth & 
Ninth District Operators Association, was in 
Chicago this week for the wage scale conference. 

Harry Taylor, prominent Kansas City, Mo., coal 
dealer, was in Chicago this week to participate in 
the wage conference between miners and operators. 

A. C. Lackey, president of the Dixie Fuel Co. 
of Nashville and Louisville, visited the Chicago 
offices of his firm in the Old Colony Building last 
week. 

George Y. Banchor, formerly identified with 
the coal trade of Chicago, has recently joined 
the sales force of the Commercial Coal Co., Inc., 
of New York. 

The United Coal & Coke Co., Fisher Building, 
has acquired the services of C. C. Sundmacher, 
who, for some time past, has been connected with 
Pickands, Brown & Co. 

H. D. Vance, of the Amherst Coal Co., Cincin- 
nati, came to Chicago last week to arrange sales 
connections for a portion of the products of his 
mines in Logan County, Ind. 

Fred M. Sackett, of the Byrne & Speed coal 
interests of Louisville, Ky., was a delegate to the 
15th convention of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, held in Chicago early last week. 

John Miller, western representative for the 
Pocahontas Coal Sales Co., returned to his 
Chicago offices last week after attending the 
funeral of his mother-in-law in Cincinnati. 

E. L. Carr, recently appointed sales manager of 
the Sangamon County Mining Co., assumed his 
duties last Wednesday. He was formerly general 
freight agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

B. C. Cratty, manager of the Cincinnati office 
of the Ogle Coal Co., was in Chicago the latter 
part of last week, and expects to go to Wisconsin 
to investigate the Northwestern coal situation. 
He reports the Cincinnati market as being dull on 
domestic and only fairly active for screenings. 

Three petitioners have filed adjudication in 
bankruptcy proceedings against the Conway C. & 
C. Co., of Chicago. The petitioners are S. & S. 
Fuel Co., Flanigan Coal Co., and the Black Gem 
Coal & Coke Co. No specific amounts were stated, 
a figure of $500 being named as required by law. 

With only a few weeks more, at the most to 
run this season, lake movement of coal to Chicago 
continues on a liberal scale, eight cargoes of coal 
being received during the past week. There were 
three of this lot of cargoes which were hard coal 
for local docks, others going to industrial users. 

According to the latest reports, the Chicago, 






Decent | 


Attica & Southern R. R. will coma , 
tions on the 145 miles of railroad recently 
quired from the abandoned division of Chicag 
Eastern Illinois between La Crosse and 
Ind. The road expects to use motorized eq 
ment for running. i 
A statement recently issued by President By; 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R,, s 
that the month of October totaled the grea 
month’s business in the history of the ci 
The statement says in part “Coal traffic, refl 
ing the results of the coal strike, has 
excellent.” -4 





Among the visitors in the office of Secret 
I. L. Runyan, of the Illinois & Wisconsin R 
Coal Dealers Association, during the past 
were: G. L. Blanchard of Lake Forest, 
Joseph Rademacher of F. Wittig Co., Milwa: 
E. L. Covalt of West McHenry, IIL, and G 
Vanvoorst of Union Hill, Ill. 4 

The Illinois Coal Operators Association 0 
formerly located in Springfield, were mov 
Chicago last week and headquarters estab 
in rooms 1407 and 1409 Fisher Building. 
move was made to make the offices more 
venient for the greatest number of ee 


bers, most of whom have Chicago office 


Dr. F. C. Honnold, president of the Ho 
Coal Bureau, returned to Chicago this week 
a two weeks’ stay in Washington where h 
attending the hearing of the Interstate Comm 
Commission on “assigned cars” and “mine rat 
The deliberations of the commission had 
terminated when Dr. Honnold left and it w 
opinion that the hearing would last another w 


Following a conference of Illinois coal ope 
last week at the Auditorium Hotel, it was 
mated that the operators were ready to con 
points to the miners in order to settle upo 
definite wage scale and to avert a strike | 
Spring. The meeting was held to formulate p 
and propositions to be proposed at the joint mi 
and operators conferences being held this wee 
Chicago. a 


New members taken into the Illinois & 1 
consin Retail Coal Dealers Association duri ig 
month of November, reported by Secretary | 
Runyan, were as follows: H. L. Geils Son 
Bensonville, Ill.; Desplaines Lumber & Coal 
of Desplaines, Ill.; Arlington Elevator & Coa 
of Arlington Heights, Ill.; Legeschulte & 
of Barrington, III; Barrington Lumber Co 
Barrington, Ill.; George Schumate of Coré 


Ill., and Henry Oelfke of Neenah, Wis. 

















Shippers Association held at the Great 

Hotel last week, W. J. Womer, traffic 
read a report of his trip to New York in 
of the association, where he attended the gal 
ing of the National Industrial Traffie Lé 
Later President C. L. Dering spoke on the 
jection of organization and traffic matters, p a 
the work of Horace Hedrick, chairman ot 
transportation committee, for the splendi 
that committee has rendered the associat 












Despite the closing down of the lake t 
Fairmont reports the largest productiot 
record. Apparently the B. & O. di 
port a very scant car supply. As a 
see what a full car supply means, for 
with a better car supply and increase 
= the market in that direction is 
soft. 


what extent coal producers can rea 
endure a short car supply accompanied f 
prices. Under what condition does th 
a full car supply and low prices? 
chance for the efficiency experts of the 
to solve a problem! Moderation in all tt 
is an ancient admonition. How mod 
should the car supply be to achieve the 
result for the coal mine operator? 


Ae Ne 
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KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


: 









Satisfaction Since 1874 


|The fact that some Our steam service de- 
of our customers have partment under the di- 
been buying from us for rection of Joseph Har- 
48 years consecutively, rington, is creating new 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. supply. 


ITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO 


614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 






demand which needs 





Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Phone Har. 8660 


additional sources of 










REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
Peoria, Ill. Pana, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Madisonville, Ky. 














_ Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 








MIAMI COAL COMPANY * ew: 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL ovr sy ten 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 
MINES AT CLINTON, IND. CAPACITY, 7500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 





Johnstown Coal & Coke Company *5!£4™, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 





From 
SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
5 - Bo POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
er, re nue’ pstiame, tak FAIRMONT FIELDS 








COLEMAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COLVER sranvarp STEAM COAL 


The Colver mine has an annual capacity of one million tons of Miller vein coal 











Its inherent high quality is enhanced by most modern methods of preparation and constant rigid inspection. 


25 Broadway | New York 
General Office: Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
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REVIEWS COAL STRIKE 


Hoover 


Claims Credit for Halting Price 


Advance in Bituminous. 


In his annual report Secretary Hoover says: 

The Departments of Commerce and Labor, an- 
ticipating the expiration of the biennial coal agree- 
ment at the following March, and in view of the 
dangerously unstable situation in the bituminous in- 
dustry, joined in an effort during the month of Octo- 
ber, 1921, to determine if some arrangement could 
not be arrived at by which, in case of failure of agree- 
ment between operators and miners, arbitration or 
some other device of settlement could be secured 
which would insure the country against strike, with 
its great losses to commerce and labor. The repre- 
sentatives of the operators accepted such proposals; 
but the workers considered they would be sacrificing 
their opportunities if they acceded thereto. 

As it was evident from the situation that a strike 
was inevitable, this department warned the public of 
the necessity to make provision in coal supplies against 
such an event, and undertook, in co-operation with 
the public utility associations, a general campaign to 
increase the stocks of coal as security of continued 
industry. In order that the public should appreciate 
the situation, the department also undertook a survey 
of the coal stocks at the end of each month for some 
months preceding the strike. 

As a result of these activities the country entered 
the strike with by far the largest stock of coal ever 
known, and the fact that we were able to maintain all 
commerce and industry throughout the longest strike 
in history was in no small degree due to this effort. 

The strike began on the lst of April, and at the 
middle of May a buying panic within a few days 
raised the price of spot coal to about $3.60 a ton at 
the mine. As the price on spot bituminous had risen 
to $12 per ton at the mine in 1920, when production 
was at the rate of 12,000,000 tons a week, it was evi- 
dent that some action must be taken if a worse situa- 
tion were not to arise, with production limited to 
4,200,000 tons a week from the non-union mines. 

In the absence of any legislation or any constitu- 
tional basis for controlling profiteering, a conference 
of the producing operators was called at this depart- 
ment, and as a result of these conferences it was 
agreed that coal prices should not be advanced beyond 
the Garfield prices plus a reasonable allowance in 
each district for the differences in wage scale and 
costs which had ensued since the war. These agreed 
maximum prices varied from $2.25 to $3.50 for spot 
run-of-mine coal at the mine., 

Approximately 85 per cent of the producing districts 
voluntarily undertook this arrangement, and the price 
of spot coal in these areas was restrained to an aver- 
age of under $3.25, whereas in the districts which had 
refused to enter the agreement prices rose to as high 
as $10 per ton at the mines, An agreement with the 
majority of wholesalers and retailers secured that 
there should be no increases in stocks of coal. 

At the end of July some districts withdrew from 
the agreement, although some 65 per cent of the non- 
union operators held to it until August 15th, when the 
strixe was settled and the agreement automatically 
expired. 


Receipts at Head of Lakes. 


October receipts at Duluth-Superior harbor com- 
pared favorably with those in preceding years. Re- 
ports from the United States Engineer Officer show 
that 218,370 tons of anthracite and 1,553,265 tons of 
bituminous coal were unloaded. 

Cumulative receipts of all coal during 1922, how- 
ever, are much below those in any recent year. In 
comparison with the three years preceding, 1922 is 
61 per cent behind 1921, 41 per cent behind 1920, and 
54 per cent behind 1919. 

Further details are shown below: 


Hard Soft Total 
AISUSED aces Matec 9,000 85,802 94,802 
September) -).. een 10,617 1,484,423 1,495,040 
OctOBEr ban. see Mince 218,370 1,553,265 1,771,635 
otal ton Oct. tone 254,499 3,504,188 3,758,687 
Corresp. period, 1921.. 1,671,840 7,969,084 9,640,924 
Corresp. period, 1920.. 1,324,199 5,683,778 7,007,977 
Corresp. period, 1919.. 1,371,295 6,767,401 8,138,696 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Both Anthracite and Bituminous Tonnages 
Continue on High Level. 


Bituminous production appears to have found a 
temporary level just above 11,000,000 tons per week. 
The total estimated output in the week ended Novem- 
ber 25 was 11,038,000 net tons. Preliminary reports 
of cars loaded during the first three days of last weex 
(November 27th-December 2nd) indicate that pro- 
duction continued at about the same rate, but on ac- 
count of the Thanksgiving holiday the total output 
probably dropped to between 9,300,000 and 9,700,000 
tons. 

Below are comparative figures showing the output 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by the 
U. S. Geological Survey: 


—— Net Tons—___, 

Week Ended 1922 1921 
November 4 ....... 10,666,000 9,327,000 
November 11 ....... 10,147,000 8,592,000 
November 18 ....... 11,215,000 8,871,000 
November 25 ....... 11,038,000 7,101,000 


Bituminous Production, Ten Months. 


The following table shows the production of bitumi- 
nous in October for the past ten years, also the total 
for the first ten months of each year: 


October Cumulative Production 

Production to October 31 

(Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
91S sient cane 46,164,000 394,000,000 
1914.3coe eee ee 37,685,000 353,000,000 
19155 pees 44,198,000 352,000,000 
1916, Sea eee icia 44 807,000 413,000,000 
191 7ascaeeeeee 48,337,000 460,000,000 
1918 eee ee 52,300,000 495,000,000 
19197 eee 57,200,000 410,000,000 
1920) (apenas 53,278,000 463,000,000 
192] te eee 44,686,000 348,000,000 
1922... cometereate 45,173,000* 316,000,000* 

* Subject to revision. 
Anthracite. 


Production of anthracite decreased slightly in the 
week ended November 25th, but was at a rate in excess 
of 2,000,000 tons per week. The total estimated out- 
put, including coal recovered by washeries and river 
dredges, was 2,174,000 net tons. In comparison with 
the corresponding week of 1921 this was an increase 
of 524,000 tons, or 32 per cent. Preliminary reports 
of cars loaded during the past three days of last week 
(November 27th-December 2nd) indicate a slightly 
higher daily rate of output, but on account of Thanks- 
giving Day the total will probably be reduced to 
about 1,800,000 net tons. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns have been received by the Geo- 
logical Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 
last year: 


Week Ended 1922 1921 

November 4........ 1,838,000 1,689,000 
November 11 ....... 1,863,000 1,350,000 
November 18 ....... 2,191,000 1,879,000 
November 25 ....... 2,174,000 1,650,000 


Ford Goes Back to Coal. 


A dispatch from Detroit says that the Ford Motor 
Co. has removed the. oil burning apparatus from the 
boilers in its Highland Park plant and is again using 
coal for fuel. While no official explanation has been 
given, plant officials state that it was found that oil 
cost 12 per cent more than coal, figuring coal on the 
prices in effect before the strike. 


Prepayment Rule Rescinded. 


Canadian railroads having withdrawn their require- 
ments that freight charges to the border on coal and 
coke from United States points to Canadian destina- 
tions must be prepaid, eastern carriers are arranging 
to accept these shipments, forwarded on and after 
December 10, 1922, with charges to collect. The pre- 
payment rule was adopted when the Canadian dollar 
was at a discount on this side of the line. 


FOREIGN LABOR NEEDED 


Americans Not Desirous of Underta 
Work in the Mines as Their Voeatio; 


The New York World inveighs against any re 
tion of the present immigration law that would 
to augment the supply of cheap labor. and has, 
least one article on this subject, commented upo 
fact that coal mine operators are desirous of in 
ing their supply of foreign born workers. The 
is, of course, that American labor should be emy 
for the rough work of the mines, but the qu 
might fairly be asked, What would be the cc 
coal—that subject in which the dailies are so 
interested—if wage rates had to be made suffic 
high to attract native labor for the most arduou 
unpleasant tasks in and about the mines? 

If there were not a supply of unskilled forei 
ready to make a humble beginning at such work, 
not the cost of production be materially higher 
it is at the present time? 

And in considering the cost of producti, s 
price, etc., we think the point cannot be too str 
stressed that whether the producer or the retailer 
10 cents a ton or 50 cents a ton, or whether he 
at a loss, the cost of anthracite coal at retail 
serious matter in many communities. When ; 
dollar freight rate is added to mine price, z 
dealer’s margin of three dollars or more add 
that, the cost to the consumer is double the who 
price and amounts to a very substantial figure 
ticularly as in many cases the tonnage suppl 
not as good as it was 10 or 20 years ago, by 1 
of causes beyond the control of the producer c 
dealer. 

This is especially true and the more worthy o 
sideration because in the small and remote t 
ject to a high freight rate the general avera 
wages and salaries is less than in larger places 1 
to the mines. 


Rail Shipments to New nt 


Below are figures showing the number of é 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern 
York all-rail, through the six principal Hudson 
gateways, during several recent weeks: 


Paani eres | 
Week Ended ous cite ous ae 
October 21 ...... 3,092 3,477 2,979 
October 28 ...... 2,880 3,373 2.953 
November 4 .... 2,924 3,720 35345 & 
November 11 .... 3,329 3,286 3,488 3 
November 18 .... 3,289 3,582 3,075” | 
November 25 .... 3,024 3,321 3,003 





In addition io “the shipments shown in th 
table, 19 cars of anthracite and 113 cars of bitun 
were moved through Rouses Point. 
A 
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A Long Belt Conveyor. 


An eastern coal company, in opening up th 
mines, situated close together, was confront 
the problem of transporting the output to a me e 
and a quarter miles away, with steep and rugge 
intervening. A railroad around the hills 0 
through them appeared to be too expensiy 
cost and in operation, so it was decided 
small tunnel through the hills and convey th 
on a series of belts, says Popular Mechanics Ma 

The distance of four and a quarter miles, ia 
there is a rise of 300 feet, will be made i 
conveyors in series, each delivering the ce 1 
one ahead. At the loading end, the belt 1 
feet wide for receiving the coal direct from 
as they are hoisted up the shaft, and will ¢ 
coal 1,500 feet to the next conveyor, which v 
four feet wide. The unloading belt at the rive 
be four feet wide, and will deliver to four or ‘six 
belts, which discharge the coal throm cht 
barges. 














Plans for establishing municipal coal yar 
recently been under discussion by the city auth 
of Atlanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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‘THE MARKET SITUATION 


Vhile the weekly production of bituminous 
continues at a very substantial figure, it 
aoticeable that there has not been much 
age in the amount shipped during the past 
| weeks. During this time the figures got 
» new high ground for the post-strike 
‘od, and possibly this represents the peak of 
duction attainable under the circumstances 
he day. 
Vith a line of resistance found in regard to 
fic possibilities, now that it is seen that the 
ds can scarcely handle more than is being 
dled at the present time, tonnage is in bet- 
demand. The increased movement, which 
an to affect the best coals destined for west- 
‘shipments a few weeks ago, has now 
yme more widespread and bituminous is 
dily becoming stronger. The buyers’ strike 
passed into history and now it can be said 
, in the vernacular, the shoe is on the other 
1 As is always the case in the course of 
‘1 affairs, there were some who overstayed 
did not commence their purchasing as soon 
they should, looking for still lower prices 
i of the advancing season, 
fany complaints are heard of a shortage of 
sand some really extraordinary reports are 
Je“as to operations running only four or 
days a month. Yet so numerous are the 
/es that this short-time operation, coupled 
1no more than 50 per cent activity at many 
+r operations, gives enough coal for today’s 
aaa If the current rate of produc- 
, something more than eleven million tons 
ek, were continued for 52 weeks, there 
ld be an ample year’s supply. 
. preliminary statement from the Coal Com- 
sion tells of the need of keeping new cap- 
ot of the soft coal industry. There should 
something accomplished along the line indi- 
'd, for how can operators or men survive on 
rter-time activity? Matters must be read- 
ed so that every mine can count on half- 
2 steadily throughout the year, at the least. 
« good result must be effected largely 
64 car distribution, with transportation 
lable for the real producers. It is difficult 
‘close down or wipe out any established 
it, but with some of those who are only on 
fringe of the trade, snowbird operators and 
rth, eliminated, with no new mines opened, 
4 the tonnage requirements of the country 
easing, as recent competing factors are 
ome, the situation will be much better in 





















a few years. If all present operations could 
continue on the present scale of mining, it 
would be many a day before the country grew 
up to our mine capacity, but every year sees 
the exhaustion of a large area of coal and five 
years without the opening of new mines would 
go far towards rectifying the coal situation. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court relative to the Mine Cave act. It is 
said that if a man were forbidden to mine the 
coal in his property, the circumstances were 
the same as taking property without due pro- 
cess of law, as the coal is practically valueless 
if it cannot be mined. This shows one of the 
difficulties surrounding such restrictive pro- 
posals as have been advanced. Official moral 
suasion in regard to new coal enterprises may 
be the sole governing factor. The thought ad- 
vanced is an important one as the modern col- 
liery, bituminous as well as anthracite, that is 
to be a real producer represents the investment 
of a very considerable amount of money. 


The seaboard markets show that cold weather 
and the limitations of car supply have devel- 
oped a demand that makes a more cheerful 
feeling in the trade throughout this section. 
Some who were not willing to buy early in the 
season are now most anxious; the usual change 
of base by some overshrewd people. 

Hampton Roads continues as strong as the 
markets to the northward, but in the West the 
numerous sources of supply prevent the trade 
being as strong as might be expected, par- 
ticularly as there is just now the usual tonnage 
turned back from the lake-front because ar- 
riving too late to catch the boats for which it 
was intended. 

An interesting feature in eastern territory is 
the fact that with the arrival of cold weather 
many retail dealers that were content with a 
single carload of soft coal as an emergency or 
reserve supply are buying more liberally, Es- 
pecially since the order was issued by the New 
York State Fuel Administrator, with prac- 
tically all the force of law, requiring the use of 
bituminous, buckwheat or some other substi- 
tute for the domestic sizes, the purchases of 
soft coal for retail delivery have been much 
more numerous, and as the trade tightens up 
it is seen that the railroads can carry only 
enough coal to meet requirements at this time 
of the year. 

To improve the situation, to care for any 
increase of tonnage demand that may arise, it 


is essential to have the cars properly allotted 
and routed, it is in the public interest that the 
best producers should be favored to a certain 
extent, that they should receive cars in more 
than a strictly pro rata or technically correct 
division of equipment. If the people want 
cheaper coal they must be prepared to give 
up the idea that anybody can open a coal mine 
and demand his share of the railroad equip- 
ment whenever it is desired, letting it remain 
idle at other times. 

Anthracite is passing through the most acute 
stage of a critical situation. From now until 
January Ist it will be a matter of great dif- 
ficulty for the public to be even partially satis- 
fied and provided for. The first small allot- 
ments of coal to consumers became exhausted 
just about the time the need for new supplies 
came from other quarters, and the whole sit- 
uation has been a very trying one for the 
dealers. 

Domestic sizes have to be supplemented by 
substitutes in practically all cities and towns 
in the anthracite territory, and some hard coal 
people wonder if the substitutes will prove to 
be a boomerang. Will they prove popular in 
the end and spoil the market for some other 
tonnage supplied normally on a more profitable 
basis? It may be premature to consider that 
now, but it is a feature that is being spoken of. 

The New York State order relative to the 
use of buckwheat coal gave quite a boost to 
that line of trade, and it is well that such was 
the case for the mines cannot run on stove coal 
orders any more than a hotel can get along by 
renting only its front rooms. Some of the 
dailies criticise, as they are prone to do, the ad- 
vance in buckwheat quotations, but it is highly 
desirable that buckwheat should pay its share 
in covering mine expenses. Dealers are gen- 
erally opposed to official regulation, but in the 
present case it is accepted with favor, as the 
orders given by the fuel administrator shift the 
burden of forcing small coal and other sub- 
stitutes from themselves to the State adminis- 
tration which, in New York at least, has very 
wide power. 

Here and elsewhere soft coal has recently 
been ordered freely by consumers and many 
people are surprised by the good results they 
get from it. Of course there will always be 
the economic question as to whether the dam- 
age done by soft coal smoke equals or not the 
saving in the cost of fuel. But that again is 
something that it is rather premature to refer 
to now. 

Anthracite has often been advertised as the 
ideal fuel, but when people cannot attain their 
ideals something else has to suffice. However, 
the trade has only to struggle through about 
three weeks more of existing conditions, and 
then the propensity of the public to calculate 
their coal needs with a thought of the number 
of days intervening before spring will come 
into play again. At the present time, the idea 
is to get a cellar full of coal. In less than a 
month the thought will be how little will see 
them through to April Ist. 

As the situation in some places is a matter ot 
retail delivery rather than tonnage receipts, it 
is possible that some yards will accumulate a 
fair reserve as the new year opens and whole- 
salers may notice some softening in the market 
in January. The demand at retail will continue 
strong until February, but when that time ar- 
rives measures should be taken to prevent a 
feeling of ease developing with regard to sup- 
plies, for there is the prospect of more labor 
trouble next year and full reserves are the best 
protection against that. 
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New Rule Enforcing Use of Substitutes Puts Price of No. 1 Buckwheat Up Sharply— 
Rise in Bituminous Gains Momentum Day by Day. 


The most noteworthy incident of the past ten 
days in the anthracite trade has been the New 
York State Fuel Administrator’s order re- 
garding the use of anthracite substitutes. In 
Greater New York and vicinity retailers must 
deliver at least 25 per cent of some other fuel 
to every customer buying two tons or more of 
domestic sizes, and this seems to be below the 
average percentage fixed by district adminis- 
trators in other parts of the State. 

No. 1 buckwheat was the size most affected 
by this order, the open market price of inde- 
pendent tonnage going up about a dollar at one 
jump. A point had been reached, however, 
where this size was bound to come into more 
general use for heating purposes in any event, 
for with the arrival of real winter weather the 
shortage of prepared sizes forced many people 
to take something else in order to keep the 
home fires burning. 

Bituminous is also being used for domestic 
purposes on a scale never seen before in this 
part of the country. As long as the weather 
remained warm, dealers had little success in 
getting their customers to try soft coal or coke, 
but people are in a more receptive mood now. 
The great trouble is that the average house- 
holder waits until he is entirely out of an- 
thracite before consenting to accept a sub- 
stitute. 

A blizzard or freeze-up would find many 
people unprepared for such an emergency, and 
with transportation blocked the retail yards 
would seen be cleared. out of both anthracite 
and bituminous. It was partly to avoid such 
a contingency, with the danger of widespread 
suffering, that the New York authorities made 
their new rule. The operators are enthusiastic 
over it, and the majority of the retailers have 
accepted it in good part. 

Local strikes have cut down anthracite pro- 
duction a little during the past fortnight, and 
in some sections drought has hampered opera- 
tions, but the tonnage is still large. Distribu- 
tion has not been interfered with as yet by 
weather conditions and there are fewer em- 
bargoes in effect than are often encountered at 
this time of the year. Independent prices 
seem to mount up a little higher every week, 
and operators who aim for the top of the 
market are now getting from $13.50 to $15 for 
their domestic coal and between $10 and $11 
for pea coal. 

The market on No. 1 buckwheat in straight 
lots is from $4.25 to $4.75, depending on qual- 
ity, and some independent operators are re- 
quiring buyers of their domestic coal to pay 
$5 or more for this size. Rice has not changed 
much in the past week and is still the slow size, 
being available at $2.50 to $2.75. Barley is 
in fairly good demand at from $1.75 to $2.25. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Bituminous prices continue strongly upward 
and the market seems to be approaching the 
runaway stage very rapidly. Among the con- 
tributing causes are car shortage, embargoes, 
colder weather, increased buying by: steam 
users and a steadily broadening demand from 
retailers, this latter feature being. a reflection 
of the anthracite shortage. 


Trade Conditions at New York 


The buyers’ strike is changing into a buyers’ 


panic. Consumers who refused to stock up 
when urged to do so by perspiring salesmen 
are now wiping their own brows feverishly and 
trying to get their orders accepted. Of course 
there is still plenty of coal to be had—just 
plain black “as is” coal—but the best low 
volatile grades are practically out of the mar- 
ket. Not all buyers have become panicky, but 
some have and it will be interesting to see how 
long the others will retain their composure in 
the face of advancing prices. 

Until recently the buying of bituminous by 
retail dealers in seaboard territory was a de- 
cidedly minor feature; now it is getting to be 
a matter of quite some importance. In New 
York State all retailers are required by law to 
deliver a percentage of anthracite substitutes 
to their larger customers, and in other states 
they are obliged to supply more or less bitu- 
minous coal or coke to their family trade 
because there is not enough anthracite to go 
around, now that winter is actually here. 

They are buying both mine-run and screened 
coal, but prefer the latter. As comparatively 
few Central Pennsylvania mines have screens 
in their tipples (the Broad Top field being an 
exception), there is a great deal of high and 
medium volatile coal being bought. The latter 
grades are harder than most of the low volatile 
grades and look much like anthracite when 
sized. This makes them easier to sell to 
people who are accustomed to hard coal. 

Some -producers are double screening their 
coal, so as to get sizes corresponding to domes- 
tic anthracite, while others are turning out only 
three-quarter lump and slack. Shipments from 
parts of southwestern Pennsylvania have been 
interfered with this week by an embargo which 
the Western Maryland Railway is enforcing 
against coal from the P. & L. E. This is an 
indication of how completely the miners’ strike 
is over along the Western Maryland, for that 
road is now getting all the coal it can handle 
from operations on its own rails. 

Prices are hard to quote because the market is 
feverish and inquiries in different offices bring 
widely varying quotations on the same grades 
of coal. The trade is agreed, however, that it 
is hard to buy classified Pool 9 or better for 
December shipment. In a general way the 
market is about as follows: 

Pool 1, $5.50-$6.00 per net ton f. 0. b. mines ; 
Pools 9 and 71, $4.75-$5.25; Pool 4, $4.75- 
$5.00; Pool 10, $4.35-$4.75; Pool 14, $3.75- 
$4.00; Pool 11, $3.25-$3.75; Pools 18 and 44, 
$3.00-$3.25; low-sulphur gas coal, mine-run, 
$3.75-$4.25 ; three-quarter, $4.25-$4.75; nut or 
egg, $5.75-$6.50; high volatile steam grades, 
mine-run, $3.00-$3.50; slack, $2.75-$3.25. 


At tidewater the range is approximately : 
Pool 9, $8.00-$8.25 per gross ton f. 0. b. piers ; 
Pool 10, $7.50-$7.75 ; Pool 11, $7.00-$7.25. 


The 1,236 bituminous mines in Pennsylvania in 
1921 worked an average of 135 days during the year, 
Secretary James F. Woodward, of the Department 
of Internal Affairs, announced this week in making 
public figures of a survey of the bituminous districts, 
by the department’s Bureau of Statistics and 
Information. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATIO 


Wintry Weather Adds to Retailers’ Tr 
—Car Supply Affects Bituminous Tra¢ 


There have been all kinds of winter weather! 
city recently, including snow and low tempe 
although the former was less than an inch jn 
However, it has been the means of accentuat 
acute need for coal throughout the city and ent 
as the retailers with their present deliveries a1 
able to meet the demand. '% 

Beginning with the Ist of the month the ship 
had improved appreciably, although never at am 
approaching anything like plenitude, but to 
this early in the week there seemed to be a 
cessation for some unknown reason, especially 
part of the big companies. Inquiry from offic 
charge reveals nothing, but the conjecture is < 
that instructions have been issued by adminisi 
authorities to help other communities who 
proved a greater need for prompt deliveries, 

Of course the coal yards are’ empty, as the ¢ 
could practically sell all of their coal without h 
it away. There is a general attitude on the p 
the retail trade to dole their supplies out in sma! 
particularly to those who are able to haul it 
from the yards. They of course are making 
small deliveries, such as half tons, to tide over 
neediest customers, although this is a very exp 
way to deliver. j 

The increased mine price has caused ne 
ment at all, by retailer or consumer, the onl 
now being to get coal, and price is not at alldi 
by either party. Retail prices run pretty 1 
the same level, that is from $14.50 to $16 a t 
though the number at the former figure are gr 
less, and there being additions to the a 
































given. e 

The newspapers are now featuring the co 
tion on the front pages and this does not 
matter, as it makes the citizen with a little fi 
hand more anxious to add to his meagre 
and often in this way the family without co 
finds it more difficult to get relief. 5 


Bituminous Unsatisfactory Substit 


The dealers under the present conditions 
ing it somewhat better to move fuel other 
thracite. During the past month practica 
dealer in the city took a flyer, as they calle 
at least a car of bituminous, coke or anthra 
wheat. For a long time it looxed as tho 
fuel would lie idle throughout the win 
turn now seems to have come. : 

Quite a good deal of the prepared-size b 
has come on the market, this being usually 
and lumpy gas coals. As the appearance ¢ 
was good, the dealers were able to move it f 
but many complaints have been received 
and quite a few complain that gases hay 
lated and caused explosions in their stoves. 
of this coal, together with a high freight ra 
made it about as costly as anthracite, » 

Coke has also been moving well lately, 


" 


probably true that anthracite buckwheat has 
most progress. Dealers who had been | 
take this coal to get large sizes, began 
compelling their customers to take it 
proportion that the retailer had to. In 
consumer was compelled to give it at 
and that it is working well is proved by r 
now coming in. 
The steam situation is in fair shape, es} 
buckwheat has considerably improved 0 
is reported also as being in better demand, and 
is believed to rank close to buckwheat. 
Bituminous coal grows more difficult t 
as the car supply has failed to improve. 
winter weather upon us no immediate ho 
ment in that direction can be expected, 
the present rate of production can be main 
consumer ought to feel well satisfied. 4 
High Grade Coals Scarce. 

The real scarcity is in the highest grade ¢0a 
the consumer who simply demands Pools 1_ 
soon finds out that if he wants coal he must be | 
to take a lower grade, and is fortunate if 
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» Pool 10. On-the Penna. R. R. the supply 
ot at all improved, but it can be said when 
ded the delivery to destination is prompt, 
via some of the other lines even the move- 
ng delayed. 
umer now seems to realize that the getting 
going to be a more difficult matter than 
edicted only a few weeks ago. At that time 
vaiting for lower prices, but seem now to 
their attitude and after two weeks of 
pot prices have lost most of their aloof- 
are anxious to pay present quotations if 
very can be vouchsafed. 
y producers rather than take much new busi- 
eir books are bending every effort to clear 
‘which were entered four to six weeks 
t which have been held back by the lack of 
how how serious this matter of car short- 
e producer stated that he has gotten so few 
e end of the strike that he can hardly 
ered as being in business, and during that 
ne has shown a net loss of $18,000. 
oads continue to be in the market actively 
but with the assigned car orders are still 
ive close bargains as to price. On the low 
ls such as are used by them the price is 
be around $3, while high volatile coals 
i275. 
spot prices are as follows, being an advance 
5c. over last week: Pool 1, $5.10 to $5.50; 
$4.80 to $5.25; Pool 10, $4.10 to $4.40; 
$3.35 to $3.90. 





MONT PRICES HIGHER 


Has Stronger Tone as Car Situation 
Changes for Worse. 


ss the price levels in the Fairmont region 
early part of this week showed some signs 
it was slight, however, and not as strong 
is that existed a few weeks ago. 
+h vein mine-run along the B. & O. was 
t $2.40, which was from 10 to 15 cents higher 
low ebb the previous week, Prices on 
gahela were even stronger, ranging from 
260 for Pittsburgh mine-run. On the 
mp sold at $3.25, while its quotation on the 
was $3.50., Slack on the B. & O. was 
25, while the same classification brought 
Monongahela. Sewickley mine-run along 
wahela was quoted at $2.25 to $2.35. 

will go a long ways in being the price 
d if the supply is no better later in the 
was Tuesday then the price levels will 
1 any and probably grow stronger. The 
forthern West Virginia on Tuesday of this 
23 per cent run of cars, against 61 per cent 





1 no records were broken, the production 
y was heavy at 2,964 cars. This is against 
a record of 3,001 cars established on Monday, 
27. Tonnage produced along the Mo- 
Division aggregated 1.595 cars, the record 
‘being November 27, when 1,731 cars of 
: shipped. 
Heavier Shipments to Tidewater. 





entrance of the new week the pier ship- 
ared to have buoyed up some. Curtis Bay 
ff the Monongah Division aggregated 120 
2 those to Arlington Pier totaled 22 cars. 
| fuel loading off the Monongah Division 
ay was running heavy. The aggregate was 
of which 321 cars were foreign fuel and 
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Charleston Division on Tuesday and 67 were flat on 
Monday. 

Coke loading on Monday took a brace, as 82 cars 
were produced. Fifty-two cars of this number were 
loaded on the Monongah Division. 

The bulk of the coal continues to be loaded east. 
No less than 1,368 cars of the 1,595 cars produced 
on the Monongah Division on Monday went in that 
direction. The mines on the division that day pro- 
duced 1,049 commercial loads of coal, railroads hav- 
Bo obtained 477 cars and privately owned cars totaled 

cars. 


Railroads Buying Heavily. 


Unquestionably last week proved to be the record- 
breaking week of 1922 for railroad fuel loading on 
the Monongah Division, when 2,666 cars were pro- 
duced. This means that 444 cars a day were loaded 
on the average during the week. During the four 
weeks previous to November 25th, there were 9,160 
cars of railroad fuel loaded on the division, or a 
weekly average of 2,290 cars, 

Last week the mines on the division loaded 1,739 
cars of foreign fuel and 927 cars of B. & O. fuel. 

On the Monongah Division 240 cars of coke were 
produced last week, or four cars less than the pre- 
vious week. Other coke loaded in Northern West 
Virginia aggregated 102 cars, 61 cars of which was 
loaded on the M. & K., 32 cars on the Cumberland 
Division, 9 cars on the Connellsville Division, and 
39 cars off the Charleston Division. 

Eastern coal loading eased some off the Monongah 
Division last week, aggregating 4,977 cars, or 190 cars 
less than the previous week. Western coal loading 
off the division was 1,065 cars or 51 less than the 
week before. 

Coal shipments to Curtis Bay met a rebuff last 
week, when the aggregate dropped from 470 cars the 
previous weex to 281 cars. 

Commercial business on the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., last week was confined to 48 per cent of 
the total tonnage, or 2,796 cars. 

Mines of Northern West Virginia last week pro- 
duced 534,900 tons, compared to 536,400 tons the 
previous week. Mines on the Monongah Division 
loaded 292,600 tons of this, while the Monongahela 
loaded 56.700 tons, and the Western Maryland 26,750 


tons. 


Cold Waves Switch Off. 


The dailies are co-operating more than they usual- 
ly do with the Fuel Administration and in some re- 
spects are doing good work. We think, however, 
that there might be more discretion used in an- 
nouncing the prospective arrival of cold waves, Such 
Weather Bureau news is generally played up over a 
36-hour period. 

Advance notice is given one evening. The next 
morning the papers tell of extreme cold weather on 
the way, with dispatches from Medicine Hat, Mis- 
soula, Mont., and St. Paul or Duluth. The evening 
papers of the same day give further emphasis to 
conditions, with a dispatch from Chicago, or perhaps 
3uffalo, and by that means people are worked up into 
quite a degree of agitation relative to cold weather and 
their coal supply. 

The next morning may be sharp, but nothing like 
what has been forecast, and as the day goes on the 
weather gets steadily milder, with conditions terminat- 
ing in a snow storm which presently turns to rain. 

It might be supposed that these conditions were so 
well established by this time, the routine so fre- 
quently repeated, that there would be some modifica- 
tion indicated in connection with the Weather Bureau 
reports, for nine times out of ten the cold waves that 
are forecast because of their prevalence in the in- 
terior and the Northwest pass out to sea via the 
St. Lawrence Valley and only the fringe of them 
reaches the seaboard territory in the neighborhood of 
New York. 


Reports of car shortage to the contrary, it is off- 
cially reported that loadings of bituminous. coal 
throughout the country on Monday, December 11th, 
amounted to 45,886 cars. This is the heaviest single 
day’s loading of coal within the period for which 
records have been kept, that is, as far back as 
January 1, 1920. 


CINCINNATI MARKET 


Steam Sizes Inclined to Be Soft, 


Smokeless in Heavy Demand. 


_ There has been a very slight weakening in the Cin- 
cinnati coal market as to steam sizes, but, all con- 
ditions considered, prices have held up remarkably 
well, Steam buying has not fallen down, apparently, 
in the volume of its demand, but it has lacked pep 
and, with a larger production and slightly improved 
car supply, it has found better opportunity to jockey 
and shop with the selling concerns. 

Gas coals find a ready market in the present volume 
of production and domestic sizes are in good call, 
with no apparent weakening in the price. The colder 
weather of this week is drawing heavily on available 
supplies, which are not large, and car conditions are 
against any early increase in domestic production, as 
mining companies are put to serious inconvenience in 
screening when there is a shortage. 

There probably isn’t enough of it to crow about, but 
car supply is better as a whole on the coal roads 
which center into Cincinnati. The C. & O. movement 
is about 30 per cent on what the officials of that road 
say is an exaggerated allotment basis. They declaré 
the real percentage is nearer 45. The N. & W. 
situation is not much better, motive power shortage 
playing havoc. The week’s percentage of coal carry- 
ing efficiency was about 40. 

The Virginian had about 35 per cent car supply 
and the B. & O. about 50 per cent. The L. & N. has 
shown a very wonderful improvement in a few weeks 
past. In nearly all the districts it serves there were 
cars for most of the days last week and an average 
well up to 60 per cent. The roads’ traffic efficiency as 
a whole seems to have had a most gratifying restora- 
tion. There is apparently no explanation of the fact, 
but nobody cares anything about that. 


Bulk of Smokeless Going East. 


In the smokeless districts of West Virginia demand 
has been well maintained. Tidewater call has been 
more eager and most of the shipments have been in 
that direction because the transportation facilities have 
been better. A considerable proportion of the eastern 
cargoes have gone to Boston for New England dis- 
tribution, but bunkerage consumption has been some- 
what larger. 

Prices on smokeless mine-run have ranged between 
$4.50 and $4.75 in the East and $5.50 and $6 in the 
West. Nut and slack have fallen but little below these 
figures. Lump and egg have been readily sold on the 
western market for $7.50 and $8, while commanding a 
mine-run price of about $6 and $6.50 at tidewater. 

Western retailers are calling loudly for smokeless 
shipments of the domestic sizes but are not getting 
them. Not only do the railroads turn all the ship- 
ments east that they can influence in that direction by 
means of obstacles on the western way, but smokeless 
producers say that the necessity of economizing on 
available shipping equipment is an almost imperative 
argument against the process of preparation. Con- 
sumers are hopeful that conditions in this regard will 
be better later on in the season and are holding on to 
and repeating their orders. 

High volatile nut and slack have been selling at from 
$2.50 to $2.75 for steam coals and from $2.75 to $3.25 
for gas coals. In the mine-run sizes, steam coals have 
commanded from $3 to $3.25 and by-product coals from 
$3.50 to $3.75. Domestic lump and egg have been 
in good call at from $5.50 to $6.50 and even $7. It 
is expected that these prices will hold up for some 
time to come as a large percentage of the domestic 
demand is yet to be filled. 

Operators here are counting on cold weather, in- 
creasing industrial operation and a_ considerable 
measure of factory buying for reserves, to maintain 
profit-making prices. As against this, however, the 
less optimistic are putting a probably much larger 
gross production in the next few months, following 
a probably material improvement in car supply. 


with 


Rejections Causing Trouble. 


At this time steam-buyers lack eagerness in their 
bidding for fuel and when an opportunity occurs to 
go lower, do not hesitate to reject rolling cargoes on’ 
the pretext of inferior quality or some other equally, 
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insincere excuse. Cincinnati operators had a good 
many rejections of this kind last week and a good 
many of them had serious experiences of “grief” and 
took losses accordingly. They are wondering whether 
there is not to be discovered some safe and certain 
method of combating this long-time evil, which seems 
to be getting worse rather than better and which ap- 
pears to them to be a phase of business dishonesty 
for which an effective check is demanded. 


There is still a good deal of buying of box-car 
cargoes for all-rail shipment to the West. This is 
chiefly lump coal for domestic use, The early offers 
in this connection were not acceptable to the mine 
owners, who were not tempted by lower prices than 
they could get for nearby deliveries. The sales are 
increasing, however, at the higher prices now offered, 
$5.75 and $6, though many producers can not take 
this business because they are lacking in the facilities 
to load box cars. 

Domestic demand in Cincinnati is now very active, 
though buying continues to be in limited quantities. 
Retailers, for the most part, are advising buyers to 
get what they need in installments of two or three 
tons, assuming to foresee a drop in prices in the near 
future. In some cases the advice also fits in with the 
fact that supplies from the mines are coming slowly. 
Small purchases otherwise are due to the hope smoke- 
less fuels will soon be found in the market at a fair 
price, and a goodly percentage of home buyers want 
this if they can get it. 


ASK LOGAN COUNTY PROBE 


U. M. W. Complains of Operators’ Refusal 


to Tolerate Union Domination. 


Officials of the United Mine Workers of America 
have sent a communication of the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission, complaining of the attitude of some of the 
\Vest Virginia operators toward organized labor. 
The message says in part: 

“We desire to direct the attention of the commis- 
sion to conditions that exist in certain sections of the 
coal mining fields of West Virginia and to suggest 
that the commission make a full investigation to as- 


certain the facts and to estimate the effects of these 
conditions upon the real mining industry in general. 
“The commission will find in these conditions some 


of the very influential causes of the demoralization of 
the industry. While similar conditions exist in other 
parts of the state of West Virginia, we desire to call 
special attention to Logan County because it is typical 
of others and a glaring example of the manner in 
which brutality and oppression against union coal 
miners is practiced by coal operators and coal com- 
panies. 

“Logan is the second largest coal producing county 
in West Virginia. 


Only Non-Union Men Wanted. 


“Union miners, members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, are denied by these coal com- 
panies the rights that belong to every American citi- 
zen. Miners who join the union are driven from the 
county. A miner loses his job if he talks in favor 
of the union. 


“Union organizers are not permitted to enter Logan 
County, if the fact becomes known to the coal 
operators. Representatives of the union are not per- 
mitted to hold meetings in Logan County for the pur- 
pose of inducing miners by peaceful and orderly 
methods to join the union. Coal companies maintain 
an army of armed guards in the Logan County fields 
whose principal business it is to keep the union out 
by whatever means they may choose to employ. 


“The constitutional right of free speech and free as- 
sembly does not exist in Logan County where these 
armed thugs hold sway. The relation of miners to 
their employers has by judicial decision or interpreta- 
tion been established as that of servant to master, and 
under such decisions miners and their families have 
been evicted from their homes without notice and with- 
out any consideration of mercy or decency. The 
miners in a large part of the non-union section are 
coerced by the use of anti-union contracts known as 
‘yellow dog contracts.’ ” 
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PITTSBURGH PRICES HOLD 


Buying Now Mostly for Immediate Needs— 
Slight Improvement in Car Supply. 


The quietness prevalent in the Pittsburgh coal 
market continues and prices are maintaining their 
last week’s level, if not being slightly better. Buying 
on a large scale is still conspicuous by its absence 
but there have been more purchases for immediate 
needs. While the domestic situation here does not 
affect the market very much, due to the almost 
exclusive use of gas as fuel during the winter, there 
has been a return to normalcy in the demands of 
the domestic trade and with a real cold snap this 
week, some of the dealers began putting forth orders 
for coal for a few weeks ahead. 

In case the shortage of gas, which has been pro- 
nounced here during the past few winters, should 


‘become evident again this year, these sales of domestic 


coal will take a big jump, as the experiences of the 
past two winters have convinced the average house- 
wife that it is advisable to have the necessary 
coal-burning stoves on hand. In consequence, most 
of the sales of retail furniture dealers in this terri- 
tory, this season in the stove line have been for the 
so-called combination ranges, which burn both coal 
and gas without the necessity of changing burners. 

Some industrial firms are reported to be stocking 
coal, but this cannot be observed to any appreciable 
extent and these reports are largely discounted. 

There is a growing tendency here to take a greater 
interest in the labor situation. In fact, the interest 
right now is greater than at any time since the end 
of the coal strike. The negotiations in Chicago have 
been largely responsible for this. Added to that is 
the renewal of labor activities in Fayette County. 
Most of the large operators shut up like a clam when 
the labor situation is now mentioned, in sharp con- 
trast to their attitude of just a few weeks ago when 
they were perfectly willing to discuss the situation 
from any angle. 


U. M. W. to Renew Drive. 


From authentic reports received in Pittsburgh, the 
United Mine Workers will renew their drive for the 
unionization of the Connellsville field next week. 
Chief Orgartizer William Feeney, of the United Mine 
Workers, has announced his intention of opening up 
headquarters in Connellsville next week to renew the 
drive which lapsed when the recent coal strike was 
settled. This move is interpreted by some as a bit 
of strategy to keep the miners who are still out on a 
perfunctory strike aligned with the U. M. W. and 
use them as a basis for the renewal of the drive. 
Just now there is a surplus of mine labor in the 
Fayette field. 

Little: surprise was expressed here because of the 
failure of the operators and miners at the Chicago 
conference to reach a basis for wage negotiations. 
It was said here that President Lewis of the miners 
still insists on a national agreement while the 
operators desired to negotiate a district wage. 

No statement was forthcoming from John A. 
Donaldson, vice-president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., and J. H. Sanford, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion on their return from Chicago, where they were 
represented among the operators, but other Pittsburgh 
operators contend that a national basic contract is 
illegal and in restraint of trade and commerce under 
the provisions of the Sherman act, which has been 
their attitude for months. It is also contended that 
any definite action taken would have embarrassed 
the United States Coal Commission, now investigating 
the industry, since it would have come before the 
commission’s report to President Harding. 

Operators here have now received three sets of 
questions from the commission relative to conditions 
in the industry. ‘The operators find the questions 
cover a wide field in the industry and their very 
elaborateness tends to indicate that the investigation 
will be widespread and consume a_ considerable 
amount of time before a report is ready for the 
President. The operators here are endeavoring to 
answer all the questions fully and the replies are 
going forward to Washington as fast as they can 
be answered. 
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size orders. 
of mine size is beginning to move. 
demand for domestic sizes 
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But there is little 
carrying much of a 


Seaboard coke does not go in to Plainfield as 
readily as to Paterson and Montclair because of an . 


additional freight rate, so the dealers have not that 
to fall back on. In fact there is not enough coke 
produced at the Seaboard plant to supply present 
demand. 

It is reported that there is considerable coal 
arriving at the pockets in Summit. 

Millburn is still getting coal, and a truck there 
was actually seen loaded with a ton of stove coal! 

Springfield is not suffering yet from shortage, al- 
though coal is none too plentiful. Line shipments are 
fair. The Union County Coal & Lumber Co. re- 
ported that it had had little occasion to buy inde- 
pendent coal as yet, though the shipments from line 
sources were not everything to be desired. 

Predictions are that there will be a rush for 
anthracite in March and April and extending through 
the coming summer, occasioned by those who got left 
this year by procrastination in getting in their supply. 


Johnstown Market More Active. 


JoHNstown, Pa., Dec. 14.—Increased activity to a 
marked degree characterized the local coal market 
this week and many of the brokers report a 
larger number of orders than for several weeks 
past. The cold weather has also had effect on 
prices, all grades except run-of-mine selling at a 
slightly higher figure than last week. There has 
also been some improvement in car supply, though 
the shortage of hoppers continues to operate as 
a decided handicap. 

In connection with car supply it is stated that 
the Western Maryland has adopted a policy’ of 
placing cars every other day, by this method mak- 
ing it possible for the mines to have three fairly 
good days each week. Since this practice was 
established it is stated that the supply on each 
of the three days runs about 70 per cent. Re- 
ports from other railroads indicate that the car 
supply showed decided improvement the latter 
part of last week and Monday and Tuesday of 
this week, but that signs of further shortage are 
now apparent. 

Prices for various grades quoted to local 
brokers today were as follows: Shawmut run-of- 
mine, $2.30; B. R. & P. run-of-mine, $3.25 to $3.75; 
Pool 10, P. R. R., $4.00 to $4.50, N. Y. C., $3.75 to 
$4.00, B. & O., $3.50; Pool 9, $4.25 to $5.00; 
B.& O}Poolsiiiess.00. 

Local dealers are pleased with the recent ruling 
which removes the necessity of shippers paying 
the freight to the border on Canadian shipments. 
The freight from the mines can now be taken 
care of by the consignee and it is stated that this 
reform will make the Canadian business much 
more attractive than heretofore. 


Spens Visits New York. 


C. E. Spens, Federal Fuel Distributor, spent 
Thursday in this city, conferring with State Fuel 
Administrator and some of the anthracite officials. 
Because of the cosmopolitan population, which 
makes it difficult to teach the use of substitutes, 
the Federal Fuel Administrator said New York 
had created a peculiar problem. 

“T have met and conferred with representatives 
of the leading anthracite operating companies and 
with Mr. Woodin, State Fuel Administrator of 
New York,” said Administrator Spens in a state- 
ment. “In a general survey of the situation 
throughout the country we find many localities 
clamoring for anthracite coal, but the available 
tonnage is limited. 

“We will do everything possible to meet the 
situation at all points, but we realize that here in 
New York you have a great cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, many of whom are not accustomed to the 
use of substitutes for anthracite. This has been 
taken into consideration and all I am at liberty 
to say to you is that New York’s needs will be 
taken care of.” 


Here bituminous of screened or run 
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BUFFALO PRICES FIRMER™ 


Bituminous Prices Inclined to Stiffen, Though 
Not Much Changed. 


The bituminous trade seems to be at a sort of stand- 
still, as if not Knowing what to do next, and at least. 
the local members of the trade do not; They have 
mostly given up trying to forecast it, for it happens 
that they often missed their calculations and it may 
be as well to let the trade take its own course. It 
will be erratic enough at the best. The consumer. does 
not take kindly to bituminous as a house fuel and 
in some instances refuses to buy it at all. When 
it is reported that this or that town has plenty of 
fuel for all domestic purposes there is a trifle of cast- 
ing about to know the truth of the report and if so, 
why. 

Again comes a report that the car supply is not as 
good as it was, which may have been the reason for 
the shadow of a stiffer market early in the week. 
The closing of the lakes is likely to give the roads 
more power to use in the coal trade, so it will be odd 
if cars should drop off to any extent now. The 
lake trade closes this week. Fuel has been sufficient 
here, at $8 for Pittsburgh three-quarter, delivered 
on board. Fuel at Buffalo is higher than in Ohio, 
but being a terminal point it gets the price. 

The general idea is that there will be a bituminous 
strike next year and some are already saying it is 
only a little more than three months off. Not a few 
of the big operators, who are anything but reconciled 
to the present state of things, will be likely to make 
a stand against such high wages as are paid now. 
The difficulty is largely that the men are able to 
live and at the same time do much less work than 
they used to. So long as this way of running up the 
mine expenses goes on it will be impossible to reduce 
the cost of coal. 

This bituminous market goes over’ the year end 
with about fifteen sales offices that were not in ex- 
istence at the first of the year. Some of the new 
concerns are getting down to very good business and 
are here to stay, while others start up more slowly. 
Time will have to tell whether all have come to stay. 
If they have it will mean that Ohio No. 8 coal can 
be pushed eastward further and more actively than 
formerly. When one considers that this coal has not 
been in the Buffalo market long, the progress already 
made is remarkable, but there is always chance for 
more growth. The saving point is that the consump- 
tion of coal increases pretty fast now. 


Current Quotations. 


Bituminous prices remain much the same as before, 
except that slack is weak on account of big produc- 
tion. Quotations: $4.75 to $5 for Youghiogheny gas 
lump, $3.75 to $4.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, 
$3.25 to $3.50 for all mine-run, and $2.75 to $3.25 
for slack, with $2.09 for Allegheny Valley and $2.24 
for other coals added to cover freight, 

The anthracite trade is much the same, except that 
the independent operators are slowly advancing their 
prices, some of them asking $14 at the mines for 
domestic sizes. It is said by all who are in that trade 
that it would be easy to sell much more of this coal 
than is to be had, though $5.50 over standard prices 
would seem to be enough. 

Latest reports from the city anthracite distributors 
agree that the supply is shorter than ever. It is 
found that consumers mostly refuse to use substitutes, 
but manage to get on with natural gas, which is in 
good pressure. A supply of coke and buckwheat coal 
would answer the purpose and the dealers, knowing 
this, do not feel so very much distressed over the 
situation. It is expected to last till well towards 
spring. 

In the lake trade all the coal lately has cleared for 
Milwaukee. Eight cargoes, covering a week and foot- 
ing up 59,800 tons, have been sent there. December 
shipments so far total 117,100 tons, which is much 
more than for quite a long time. All shippers have 
closed up for the season but the D. L. & W. 


The U. S. Coal Commission has begun an investi- 
gation of retail prices in Washington, where com- 
plaints of profiteering have been made. 
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Uncertainty of prices, irregular trend of markets, 
and spasmodic buying of coal, has finally given away 
to a good old-fashioned rush of buying. The Chicago 
coal market displayed more activity during the early 

part of this week, than has been seen for over a 
ae Prices were on the upward trend, and the 
demand greatly in excess of supply for practically 
all grades of coal. The rush of buying was brought 
about by the first severe spell of cold weather the 
Central West has had this season. While there have 
been several short-lived freezing spells, Tuesday 
brought forth the first near-zero weather. The ther- 
mometer reached at the lowest mark, seven degrees, 
and on the following day went down within one point 
This is all the local coal trade needed to 
turn a dull market into an active one. 

It is the belief of the local coal men, that now 
that the first spell of severe weather has come upon 
Chicago and the Middle West the demand will con- 
brisk and the coal business will be active 
shout the winter. Moreover, most of the local 
coal men now look for another coal strike in the 
spring, and this, they expect will keep their mines 
busy right up to the time when they must close for 
another strike battle. 

The car situation is now the only factor that is 
holding back the sale of coal. No improvement of 
importance has been seen in the coal car situation, 
and none is expected in the near future. Indiana 
mines have been running about four days a week, 
and under present conditions could run full time if 
The same situation holds true 


of zero. 


tinue 
throu: 


cars were available. 
in J}linois. 
All Grades Active. 

The improvement in demand due to the colder 
weather was not confined to the domestic trade, for 
the steam trade has also become active and industrial 
are hurrying under cover with orders, fearing 
that ky will advance now that the demand for 
sizes has jumped. 


users 


dot nestic 


\nthracite. while in good demand, cannot be 
upplied by the dealers or distributors. Very little 
anthracite is coming into the local market compared 


with the demand, and some towns in the Middle West 
vet to receive their first car of anthracite. The 
situation is forcing consumers to find other 

substitutes for anthracite, for they must 
have fuel and the prospects of getting hard coal are 
very poor. Many homes have installed oil burning 
heaters, others are using gas or electricity. This 
condition is expected to permanently hurt the anthra- 
cite business even when the situation becomes normal. 

From the Chicago retailer’s standpoint, one bad 
feature of the present condition, is the threatened 
strike of the 3,000 teamsters and chauffeurs in 
Chicago, an organized union among those working 
for the coal men. They are demanding an increase 
of $1.25 per day and reduction in their working hours 
from ten to nine. If the strike is called, it will come 
at a time when the dealers are in the midst of the 
busiest period they have had this year, and will work 
a hardship on the public as well as inconveniencing 
the dealers. No date. however, has been set for the 


he 
Nave 1 
present 


f 1 
Tue1s 


strike, and meetings are to be held this week by 
representatives of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ 
Association and the union men. It is hoped that 


some agreement will be reached before the end of 
the present week. 

So suddenly has the change come over the Chicago 
market, that one prominent wholesaler summed up 
the situation as follows: “Only a week ago we were 
begging for orders, and today the dealers and 
consumers are begging for coal.” 

Any lull in buying during. the coming weeks, will 
probably only be temporary, and, the consensus of 
‘opinion on the local market is that the demand. for 
coal will hold strong for several months, and that 
prices will work to higher levels. 


. 


Good Old-Fashioned Rush at Chicago 


More Activity Displayed This Week Than for the Past Year—Freezing Weather Puts 
Life in Trade and Prices Move Upward. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 
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Notes. 


F. P, Franzen, of the Franzen Coal Co., returned 


this week from a business trip to Cincinnati. 


Trojan Coal Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, in- 
creased its capital stock last week from $20,000 to 
$30,000. 

Frank Fellenz, head of the Fellenz Coal & Dock 
Co., of Milwaukee, spent several days in Chicago 
last week. 

The State of Michigan has been assigned to N. C. 
Carroll on the sales force of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation. 

H. C. Adams, president of the Peerless Coal Co., 
McCormick Building, was out of the city this week 
on business. 


general sales agent for Henry 
Chicago, Ill., was away this 


William Blair, 
Holverscheid & Co., 


week on business. 


P. C. Joquel, of St. Louis, southwestern manager 
for the Lake & Export Coal Sales Corporation, was 
in Chicago last week. 


James J. Cooper, Jr., attorney for a number of 
coal concerns in Terre Haute, Ind., came to Chicago 
last week on business, 

John Morris, for some time past connected with 
the Keystone C. & M. Co., is now connected ‘with the 
newly organized Hoy Coal Co. 

Clinton Fisher, of the Holland Coal Co., of this 
city, made a trip to Cincinnati last week to study 
the coal situation in that market. 

Cc. G. Hall; general manager of Walter Bledsoe 
& Co., is in Washington this week conferring with 
the heads .of the coal commission, 

A. F. Schroeder, one of the officials of the Mid- 
West Coal Co., Webster Building, Chicago, returned 
last week from a trip to Cincinnati. 

J. D. Beckwith, of the Tope Coal Co., of Hammond, 
Ind., was in Chicago last week, and later made a 
trip to Indianapolis, arranging for future shipments 
of coal. ; 

The Chicago Sandoval Coal Co. recently made 
some changes in organization, increasing the number 
of members on their board of directors from three 
to seven. 

Earl A. Mann, for some time past associated with 
the Chicago coal trade, has joined the sales forces 
of Walter Bledsoe & Co., and will work out of the 
Chicago office. 


The Cook County Sand~& Gravel Co. has been 


incorporated and offices are located at 224 S. 
Michigan Ave. The firm will deal in building 
materials and coal. 

Harry Hall, of the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co., is 


making a business trip to West Virginia this week. 
This company recently announced that C. P. Pierce 
is now in charge of their Cincinnati office. 


The Quaker Coal Co., located at 37 W. Van Buren 
street, has been incorporated under the state laws of 
Illinois. The firm will mine coal and deal in coal, 
by-products and materials. The incorporators are 
Edward D. Pomery, E. P. Kearns and H. T. Martin. 


Seymour Rhode, Louis Clements, Robert Pettigrew 
and John Donaldson are the incorporators of the 
Sharon C. M. Co., of Georgetown, Ill. The capital 
of the company is placed at $200,000. This concern 
is not associated with the Sharon Coal Co., of Peoria. 


Private wire service between the Old Ben Coal 
Co.'s offices in the McCormick Building and _ the 
mines at West Frankfort, Ill., was started on Mon- 
day of this week. This will facilitate the business 
of the company, giving the main offices instant con- 
tact with their mines. 


















































































December 16 


Beginning December lst, the Sangamon 
Mining Co., changed its name to the Brewerto 
Co., and the capital of the company inc 
$200,000 to $500,000. The growth of th 
mining activities outside of Sangamon Ce 
given as the reason for the change in 


“Contracts and what they mean in the 
is the subject of a pamphlet recently 
Cosgrove & Co., Old Colony Building. — 
the pamphlet was prepared by P. J. Wil 
Cosgrove organization, and brings out a 
good points for both sides in contracting, 
and the seller. 

New appointments have been made in the 
Department of Mines by Governor Small, 
Francis L. Devlin, of West Frankfort, 
Patrick Gillen, of Springfield, have been 
mine officers. One vacancy was made by 
of William Hutton expiring, and the othe 
resignation of James Richards, of Belleville 

The Lake & Export Coal Sale Corpot 
Illinois, has taken over the output of two ¢ 
mines in Williamson County, Illinois. This’ 
the total daily production of the company 
tons. The annual meeting of the sales fi 
company was held in Chicago last week. 
ing was an all day conference followed by 
and theatre party. 

A coal strike again next Age now s 
in view of the adjournment of the miners’ 
operators’ joint conference in Chicago — 
According to statement of John L. Lewi: 
conference, “arbitration as a means of 
putes in the coal industry is dead.” All pr 
offered by the miners or operators fell by 
side, due to the inability of the minds 
the method of settling future disputes. 

The following committee has been appo 
the investigation of State mining by Gove 
of Illinois: Representing the miners—Charl 
of DuQuoin, Peter Grant of Peoria 
Sommers of Zeigler. Representing the 
—George W. Sollomon of Springfield 
Perry of Hillsboro, and A. B. McLaren 
Representing the public—D, A. Fuller o! 
Thomas Hudson of Galva, and Joseph | 
Marion. The committee is to recommend 
legislature changes in the mining laws 


Fifteen southern Illinois coal operators, | 
ing approximately sixty per cent of the 
of that district have voluntarily agreed 
the maximum of $4.50 a ton on domestic 
firms who have pledged themselves to 
price are: Southern Coal, Coke & Mining 
Trenton Mining Co., Egyptian Coal & Min 
Donk Bros. C. & C. Co., Kolb Coal Co, 2 
and Staunton Coal Co., Prairie Coal c 
& O’Fallon Coal Co., all of St. Louis 
Coal Co., Eldnar Casi Co. and Fullerton 
pany of Belleville, Ill., Abbey Coal Corp 
ville, Jones Coal & Mining Co, of © 
Mulberry Hill Coal Ce., and the Genet 
Mining Co. of Freeburg, Ill. 


William ea ae Dea: la. 

The life service of William T. Murra 
trade came to an end, when he passed 
home, 211 E. Marquette Road, Chica: 
of this week. Mr. Murray was 70 yea 
time of his death, which was caused by 
superinduced by age. He has served 
years as superintendent of docks in 


that time he held a similar position in C 
the old firm of A. T. Thatcher & Co 
large coal dock operators. ; 

Mr. Murray was an experienced coal m 
mechanic and a master at the art of ndl 
He was the builder of the Philadelphia 
C. & I. Co.’s South Chicago docks, and ¢ 
of the coal handling machinery in that — 
speaking of Mr. Murray, J. H. M. Cla 
manager for the company in Chicago, 
had never worked with a more congenial 
was Mr. Murray, and that he realize 
Murray’s death would mean a great 
company. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


cations Are That Improvement Is Near— 
Prices Are Up-Grade. 


al dumpings at Hampton Roads last week in- 
ed considerably and was the largest week’s dump- 
‘since the last week of October. With this in- 
comes the evidence that improvement in the 
market here is not far off. 

yvement from the piers increased by a larger mar- 
as compared by weekly totals, The actual in- 
e in the daily average tonnage was from 34,000 
‘to 37,000 tons a day, showing a daily gain of 
t 9 per cent. Reports for the week ending De- 
ier 8th, showed 226,516 tons passed over the 
, while only 172,254 tons were dumped during 
previous week, 14,128,533 tons have passed over 
jiers this year to date, compared with 14,701,283 
‘dumped during the same period last year. 

al moving from the mines expanded again last 
, especially over the Norfolk & Western Ry., as 
sult of this stocks of coal at tide are increasing 
, and since the first of last week to the middle 
vis week, the stocks have gained from 108,000 
to 140,000 tons. Such changes bear out the 
ctions made not so long ago, that the close of 
lake’s season would result in receipt of larger 
ages at tide. 





Firmness Maintained. 


r the past two weeks buying has been extremely 
in the tidewater market and firmness in the mar- 
jas been maintained for the same length of time. 
with the first three days of this week it is ap- 
it that prices are climbing, and with very little 
‘coal either in low or high volatile grades on 
it will not be surprising to see prices reach 
8 before the week is over. Quotations are 
F ; made now at $7.50 to $7.75 for low volatile 
ss and $7.15 to $7.45 for high volatile grades. 
. few sales have been made today at about 15 
) cents higher than the prices given above. 
iring the past six weeks buyers in this market 
been holding back in the belief that the end of 
ake shipping season would release more cars and 
: further reductions of coal prices. But shippers 
state that it is most unlikely that there will be 
such result, as there is a big demand from other 
of industry for the cars that have been assigned 
e coal trade under emergency national and state 
's. 
‘e general tone of the coal markets is in corre- 
jence to the firmness displayed here, While the 
cof the lakes demand has deprived the trade of 
‘has for the past few months been its most im- 
nt single outlet, the loss has not occasioned any 
‘ion in prices or drop in demand. 


‘inding Gulf Operators Re-elect White. 


r the fourteenth consecutive time, the annual 
ng of the Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, 
at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
last Tuesday, re-elected E. E. White, of Glen 
e, president of that association. Other officers 
id were: C. H. Mead, Beckley, vice-president ; 
V. Laing, MacAlpin, treasurer; George Wolfe, 
ley, secretary. 

attendance at the meeting were J. R. Cary, 
al superintendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
n division ; S. M. Adsit, traffic manager of the 
nian, and W. H. League, chief car distributor 
‘at railroad, and the discussion was largely con- 
to car allotment, distribution and the present 
age of coal car equipment. 

representative committee, headed by President 
€, was named to co-operate with the Beckley 
tber of Commerce in entertaining the visiting 
tors who were scheduled to tour Beckley and 
Vinding Gulf coal fields on Friday. 

















Krickel has resigned his position in the sales 
‘ization of Dickerman & Englis and resumed 
‘ormer duties in the coal department of the 
oise-Anderson Co., 114 Liberty street, New York. 
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Buffalo Notes 


Ralph Hamilton, of Pittsburgh, formerly of Buffalo, 
and later with the Jefferson Gas Coal Co, of Pitts- 
burgh, but now selling coal on his own account, was 
in the city this week, 


The fire that destroyed the sub-station at the Frances 
mine of the Punxsutawney Coal Mining Co., of 
Buffalo, did not stop operations more than a day 
or so. A new generator was ordered before the fire 
was out and it was soon in place and running. 


_The steamer J. J. H. Brown of Buffalo, loaded 
here with anthracite for Milwaukee, went ashore in 
a storm on Bois Blanc Island in the Straits of 
Mackinaw, but at last accounts it was expected that 
she would be released soon without serious injury. 

The plant of the Elk Run Mining Co. at Florence, 
Pa., formerly the John Shaler colliery, has been 
bought by Indiana County and Punxsutawney capi- 
talists for $60,000. The new company will be capi- 
talized for $100,000 and H. A. Snyder will be 
president. 


Reports from the Allegheny Valley field state that 
coal mining is made difficult by lack of water. Some 
of the mines have to be supplied by tanks drawn quite 
long distances to streams that are still running. It 
is the wise citizen’s idea that settled winter is im- 
possible till the water shortage is made up. 

The lake season in anthracite has been a disappoint- 
ment, even since it began in September. It was 
supposed that a big effort would be made to rush 
coal to the upper lakes, but it appears that the de- 
mand for it there was not what it was eastward, so 
only moderate shipments were made. Reports from 
the Northwest seem to indicate that, with a good 
supply of soft coal put in, the lack of anthracite will 
not be much of a hardship. 


A new fleet of grain and coal carriers is announced. 
Buffalo capital is providing for the Montreal grain 
traffic and for coal from Ohio ports to Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence Valley. The Nesbit Grammer 
interests, heaviest grain handlers in Buffalo, have 
ordered ten steel steamers of English builders, to be 
delivered early next season, They will carry 2,700 
tons and will be managed here by Boland & Cornelius, 
brokers and vessel owners, though the registry will 


- be Canadian. 


A Modern Trend. 


The public offer of stock in the M. A. Hanna Co., 
organized to succeed M. A. Hanna & Co., is an in- 
teresting indication of a certain trend of the times. 
The Hanna firm was, aside from certain financial 
organizations, probably the largest well-known busi- 
ness concern under the old-time partnership form or 
style. 

As the second and third generations grew up and 
interests became more numerous, it was probably 
decided that the corporation form was the most 
convenient, and moreover in offering a certain share 
in the enterprise to the public, those chiefly concerned 
are enabled to realize on a portion of their holdings 
and avoid the policy of having all their eggs in one 
basket. 

In view of the uncertainty in regard to legislation, 
taxation and other features developing because of the 
modern trend of thought, it is noticed that this 
diversification of interest has been followed in several 
directions. 


Foreston Office Moves. 


The New York office of the Foreston Coal Co., 
Inc., of Scranton, of which Irving Sabsevitz is 
the manager, formerly at 103 Park avenue, is 
now located in more spacious quarters at 136 
Liberty street. Temporary telephone number is 
Rector 4309. 

The Scranton office, under the management of 
Morris L. Josephs, secretary-treasurer, is located in 
the Mears Building. It is from this office that 
all purchases are made direct from mine connec- 
tions in the field. In addition to spot purchases 
and contracts the company handles the entire out- 
put of the Sherman mine at Pottsville. 
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i. General Notes 


Capital stock of the F. A. & D. L. Alling Co., 
New Haven, Conn., has been increased from $65,000 
to $150,000. 


At Lyons, N. Y., some consumers were caught 
doing a little “hogging,” but the fuel administrator 
found this out and ordered the over-supply taken 
back to the dealers. 





At Allentown, railroad detectives broke up what 
was reputed to be a thriving coal combination. Coal 
was stolen from cars in bags by the “combine” and 
sold te consumers in that city. 


H. W. Keith, of Minersville, Pa., formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Oak Hill Coal Co., has leased 
a culm bank near Mulleystown and is erecting a 
breaker with a daily capacity of 500 tons. 


Mayor Van Hart, of Camden, N. J., is the latest 
official to threaten to confiscate coal from cars in 
the local railroad yards if he thinks his city is being 
discriminated against in the allotment of anthracite. 


In the ten weeks from September 11th (when the 
mines reopened) to November 18th, 86,000 tons of 
anthracite domestic sizes were shipped to Washing- 
ton, D. C. This was 20,000 tons short of the city’s 
allotment for that period. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry. during the month of October, 
1922, amounted to 1,528,694 tons compared with 
1,481,533 tons corresponding month last year, an 
increase of 47,161 tons or 3 1/10 per cent. 


A seam of anthracite nearly 11 feet in thickness 
has been found near Port Carbon, Pa., at the Schuyl- 
kill Valley Coal Co.’s colliery. The coal is said to 
be of excellent quality, and the seam is only 78 feet 
away from another seam struck a month ago, 


The Continental Bituminous Mining Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000. The opera- 
tions will be in the Houtzdale, Pa., district. In- 
corporators are F. H. Hartswick, of Clearfield; 
Joseph Boron and T. C. Richards, of Ramey, and 
John Boron, of Ginter. 


At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Board of Aldermen 
has hampered the local dealers in their efforts to 
introduce soit coal as a domestic fuel by buying a 
few carloads of an inferior grade and peddling it 
around in small lots among the public. It gave 


poor results, and as that fact became generally 
known, people are inclined to steer clear of bitumi- 
nous, apparently not realizing that there is more 


than one kind. 


As a result of the recent Spangler explosion, in 
which 77 men lost their lives, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Mines is expected to issue more drastic 
regulations regarding the use of safety lamps. Seward 
Button, chief of the Department, intimates that an 
order will soon be issued requiring bituminous 
operators to do away with open lights entirely in 
mines where there is the slightest generation of 
dangerous gases. 


A special committee representing the United Mine 
Workers has recommended that newspaper reporters 
be employed by the Federal Fact Finding Commission 
in carrying on its inquiry into the ills of the coal 
industry. The reason given for the recommendation 
is “because of their intensive training as searchers 
after actual facts these men would, in the opinion 
of the committee, come as near finding out the cold, 
bald truth as any set of investigators that could be 
assigned to the task.” 


Dr. Elmer H. Sheets, Fuel Administrator for 
Westchester County, said yesterday that a coal crisis 
existed in the county, Westchester generally has very 
little fuel, he said, and Valhalla, Mount Kisco and 
ether towns on the Harlem Division are without any 
available supplies. Towns on the Hudson river were 
in slightly better shape because they were able to get 
some coal from barges. Dr. Sheets said, however, 
that there was’ plenty of soft coal, steam sizes and 
coke, which could be used to avoid actual suffering, 
which the consumers had failed to take advantage’ of. 
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Philadelphia Notes 


| 


Frank ‘C.. Lewis, Doylestown retailer, dropped into 
the city recently in quest of more coal. 

T. W. Claggett, agent of the Philadelphia & Read - 
ing C. & I. Co., Baltimore, was a recent visitor to 
the city. 

W. G. Bushong, who besides being chief of police 
of Lancaster, Pa., has a thriving retail coal business, 
was a caller in the city this week. 

J. I. Mowry & Son, Spring City, have added a 
new truck of the latest type, adapted both to the 
hauling of coal and building materials. 


Clarence Grander, manager of the R. Winter, Jr., 
yard at Royersford, Pa., took a couple of weeks off 
recently to go big game hunting in the north tier 
woods. 

William Y. Mowday, for many years in the retail 
coal business at Norristown, but who retired a few 
years ago, recently died at that place at a very ad- 
vanced age. 

A public school in the Kensington District, with 
1,800 pupils, was compelled to dismiss on account of 
the fuel supply running out. However, it was only 
for a day, as coal was later obtained. 

C. L. Cole, prominent retailer of Perryville, Md., 
on Chesapeake Bay, was in town a few days ago, and 
aside from talking coal a bit, ventured the opinion 
that it will be a good duck hunting season on the bay. 

August Abramson, of the Crystal C. & C. Co., 901 
N. Front street, recently had his sedan car badly 
smashed and narrowly escaped personal injury when 
he was run into by another machine on Broad street. 

Samuel Goodyear, of Goodyear Bros., Carlisle, Pa., 
was in town recently attending the meeting of the 
Masonic Grand Lodge. By virtue of the election just 
held, Mr. Goodyear will eventually succeed to the 
office of Grand Master. 

It would seem that coal men become so skillful 
hunting coal that most of them take up other sports 
in the hunting line, among whom can be listed J. B. 
Montgomery, big Harrisburg dealer, who was in the 
city recently getting ready for a trip to the big game 
in Canada, 

George Heuer, of the Bell Coal Co., 15th and Cal- 
lowhill streets, went up to the region recently to see 
if there really is any coal up that way. He also took 
occasion at the same time to witness the Coaldale- 
Pottsville football game for the championship of the 
coal regions. 

The schools of Reading are running on a close 
margin of coal supply, and it was only by special ap- 
peal to shippers that they have been enabled to keep 
open thus far. The contract for delivery was award- 
ed to H. D. Levengood, who has difficulty in getting 
a proper supply. 

W. G. Whildin, vice-president of the Scheiwe C. & 
C. Co., Detroit, Mich., was a recent caller on the 
local trade. Mr. Whildin is a former Pennsylvanian, 
getting his first acquaintance with the coal trade as 
a boy in the region, being at that time employed by 
“The Old Company.” 

J. C. Gerbron, R. W. Gerbron, Walter H. Terry, 
and Charles Terry have made application to the State 
Department for a charter to operate a retail coal and 
building supply business under the name of Terry- 
Gerbron Co. Mr. Gerbron was formerly in business 
at (Cheltenham, selling his business at that point a 
few years ago to the Cheltenham Coal & Supply Co. 


J. J. Robinson, proprietor of one of the largest 
retail coal yards in Camden, was reported to have 
said at a recent meeting of New Jersey coal men, 
that on 12 cars of coal received by him recently, there 
was an average of two tons’ loss of lading before re- 
ceived by him. However, it is extremely difficult to 
convince the ayerage consumer that the coal business 
is not all profit. VEE ae 

A statement in a local paper to the effect that “the 
inability of a Norristown company to deliver coke 
would likely cause a shutdown of many schools.” In 
another paper later a statement was made by the 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., of Swedeland, being the only 
coke plant near Norristown, that while they were 
supplying a large contractor in’ Philadelphia with 
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coke, they had no knowledge whether it was for the 
schools or not, and any shortage of fuel was not due 
to the inability of the coke manufacturing company to 
deliver it. 

The city of Camden is going in the coal business, 
according to a resolution adopted by City Council 
there. They plan to spend $2,000 in purchasing coal 
and selling it to those people unable to get it through 
the regular channels. Their coal committee reports 
that in their efforts to procure fuel from brokers they 
met with quotations $5 a ton in advance of those 
published by the Fair Practice Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Fuel Commission as being fair. As a 
result the city has determined to deal only direct 
with the producers. The venture will no doubt be 
watched with much interest. 


| Fairmont Notes | 


James M. Orr, general manager of the Hudson Coal 


Co., was in Philadelphia last week. 


Samuel B. Eckles, of the Jamison C. & C. Co., Fair- 
mont, has returned from Clairton, Pa. 











James A. Paisley, president of the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., Cleveland, was in Fairmont last Saturday. 


John Wolfe, manager of the eastern office of the 
Operators’ Fuel Agency, Philadelphia, was here last 
week, 


Lightning recently struck a head house at the Mil- 
ler mine of the Hudson Coal Co., Clarksburg, caus- 
ing a heavy loss. ; 


A. L. Knowles, of St. Louis and New York, tech- 
nical expert in coal and by-products of coal, was in 
Fairmont last week. 


‘Coal companies early this week began to get their 
blanks from the Fact Finding ‘Commission at Wash- 
ington. They were supposed to be returned by Friday. 


C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., was in Washington on Monday attending 
the meeting of the railroad relations committee of 
the National Coal Association. 


Frank R. Lyon, vice-president, and Brook Fleming, 
Jr., assistant to the president, Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, were on an inspection trip to Jenkins, Ky., 
and Coalwood, W. Va., this week. 

Robert B. Isner, formerly of Elkins, W. Va., west- 
ern manager of the Old Dominion Coal Corporation, 
with offices in Cincinnati, has been promoted to the 
position of general manager of the company, with 
headquarters in Charleston, W. Va. 

During the last four months—August, September, 
October and November—the mines of Northern West 
Virginia produced 7,038,350 tons of coal, or nearly 
half as much as the entire tonnage of the calendar 
year of 1922, which was 14,389,960 tons. 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
Coal Co., was in Smithfield, 'Pa., on Tuesday, to at- 
tend the double funeral of his parents, Attorney and 
Mrs. Henry Clay Showalter, who both died in Kansas 
City, Mo., within a few days of each other. A spe- 
cial B. & O. train was run out of ‘Fairmont. 

According to word received here by George S. 
Brackett, secretary of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has changed its ruling on the joint mine 
case. Originally it allowed a 150 per cent car supply. 
Details of the decision had not been received as yet. 


(CC. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co.; George S. Brackett, secretary of the North- 
ern West Virginia Coal Opeators’ Association, and 
(CC. H. Tarleton, general manager, West Virginia Di- 
vision, and Tusca Morris, of the legal department, 
Consolidation Coal Co., have returned from Chicago, 
where they attended the operators’-miners’ confer- 
ence. 

Local people interested in the Elk Horn Coal Cor- 
portation are of the opinion that the purchase of the 
company acreage by Henry Ford has not been con- 
stimmated as yet. A New York financial paper says 
that the option expires on December 21st. It is re- 
ported here that Ford has a line on many important 
coal tracts and it is not definitely known whether he 
will exercise the option or not. va 
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ANTHRACITE COAL SHIPY a] 


November Movement Well Uy 
Figures on Record. _ 


-The shipments of anthracite for 
November, 1922, as reported to the An 
of Information, Philadelphia, amount 
gross tons, as compared with 5,314,0) 
the corresponding month last year- i 
1,106,088 tons. an 
November of this year showed a sl 
from the preceding month of October 
tons, which is attributed to holida: 
month. The average shipments for th 
mines were in operation in November exceed 
of October. ; a 
Shipment of anthracite coal, by compan 
ported by the Anthracite Bureau of Inf 
November, 1922, and same month of 192 
were: 


Company 1920 
Phila. & Reading.... 1,238,994 
Lehigh Valley ...... 1,002,329 
Cent. RR. of N, Jits 45a oe 
Del., Lack. & West.. 792,157 
Del. & Hudson .... 814,167 
Pennsylvania ....... 424,745 
rie . 2. bese eer 603,766 
N:-Y., ON: Weaeere 175,074 
Lehigh & N. E...... 260,976 

‘otal \y. anne 5,765,347 


Shipments for Eleven Months. 


Shipments for the first eleven month: 
three calendar years were: 

Company 19207 
Phila. & Reading.... 12,654,331 
Lehigh Valley 11,439,523 
Cent. RR. of N. J222) 5052205 


1921 
12,711,52 


eee eee 


Del., Lack. & West.. 8,951,765 

Del. & Hudson...... 8,775,927 

Pennsylvania ....... 4,821,900 

Erie £2 5.eh eee 5,785,421 

INDY. OC. Ge Wises 1,849,397 

ck NE eee 2,920,050 
Total Waa 62,478,336 62,98 


+March estimated. 
Shipments by Months. 


Year 1920 1921 
Jahuary’>.<o.,%. eee 5,868,835 53 
Mebruary, fecal 5,046,483 
March «4a 6,077,821 
April) \..2o eh eeee 4,814,211 
May 6: See ise eee 6,155,878 
ane Yale eee 6,319,153 
Muly. 4. dee 6,389,100 
August po stlee ace ee 6,207,653 
September, scacseeis 3,592,954 
October’. 46.48 e ee 6,240,901 
November .........:; 5,765,347 

Total) ou. eae 62,478,336 62,981 





*Includes scattering shipments in Apr 
mined latter part of March, 


The record of large monthly to: 
follows: 


July, 1918.. 


Janie 1 OUS eee 6,336,419 

Heb, 192125 s.06 5,966,101 Aug., 1918. 
Mat, 1918 sense 7,276,777  Sept., 190g 
Apr. 19) 5a ae. 6,665,625  Oct., 1917... 
May, 1917 semen. 6,917,525 Nov., 1917.. 
Bune, 1917 ak 7,049,037. Dec., 1920.. 


There is no high record month back 
1913. 


The Hazelbrook colliery of the Went 
Hazelton, Pa., which has been idle since I 
owing to exhaustion of the coal measures 
the breaker depended, is expected to resume 0 
at the beginning of the new year. Suri 
uncovering virgin veins, of anthracite hay 
developed and these will furnish a supply 
indefinite time. 


f 
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Pennsylvania Mine Cave Law Invalid 





i 
| 


S. Supreme Court Upsets Kohler Act Which Prescribed Prison Terms for Anthracite 


x Officials and Resulted in Several Collieries Closing Down. 


3 in 

e Kohler mine cave law, passed by the Penn- 
nia Legislature in 1921, was declared unconsti- 
| 1 by the United States Supreme Court in a 
on handed down last Monday. This act, which 
| effect on August 28, 1921, made it unlawful 
ne anthracite coal in a way that would endanger 
s or the lives of persons occupying same by 
aving in of the. surface. 

held the officials of mining companies personally 
nsi for damages and provided for prison 
;as well as fines. So drastic were its provisions 
i eral collieries of the Glen Alden Coal: Co. 
other companies operating in Scranton and 
ty were closed down. At least six mines have 
s ever since the strike, but are now being 















































e case passed upon by the Supreme Court, 
| was brought in the name of H. J. McMahon 
et Craig McMahon against the Pennsyl- 
Co., originated in Scranton, when a 
‘houses were damaged by mine cave-ins. 
Supreme Court held that the state had exceeded 
jlice powers in the passage of the law, and that 
rived owners of the coal of valuable property 
; without compensation. 

Defendant Had Mining Rights. 


process of this suit through the Pennsylvania 
3 the coal company displayed a deed to the 
€ property, executed in 1873, giving the pur- 
r the right to the surface, but stipulating that 
voal_ beneath it might be removed. On this 
1e coal company argued that the purchaser 
s surface land took the premises with the risk, 
vaived all claims for damages that might result 
the mining of coal. 
Court of Common Pleas held that the Kohler 
ay lied to the case at issue, would be uncon- 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
{1 that the coal company had contract and 
Tights protected by the Federal Constitution, 
that the Kohler law was a proper and 
nate exercise of the state’s police powers. This 
‘directed a decree for the owners of the surface. 


ompany appealed to the United States Supreme 
si 


7 


f 


tay aac . 
aanding down the opinion of the latter tribunal 


h certain exceptions, including among them 
e the surface is owned by the owner of 
lying coal and is distant more than 150 feet 
improved property belonging to any other 
As applied to this case, the statute is 


nd contract. The question is whether the 
er can be stretched so far.” 

ralues, the court goes on to say, are enjoyed 
implied limitation, and must yield to the 
, but the implied limitation “must have 
or the contract and due process clauses 


the case of a-single private house,” the 
mtinues. “No doubt there is a_ public 
en in this, as there is in every purchase 
and in all that happens within the Common- 
ut usually in ordinary private affairs the 
est does not warrant much of this kind 
ence. A source of damage to such a 
st a public nuisarice, even if similar damage 
Sted on others in different places. * * * 
extent of the public interest is shown by the 
_ to be limited, since the statute ordinarily does 
ih to land where the surface is owned by. the 
f the coal. Furthermore, it is not justified 
tection of personal safety. That could be 
by notice. 





this bill is that the defendant gave timely notice of 
its intent to mine under the house. On the other 
hand, the extent of taking is great. 

“It purports to abolish what is recognized in 
Pennsylvania as an estate in land—a very valuable 
estate—and what is declared by the court below to 
be a contract hitherto binding the plaintiffs. If we 
were called upon to deal with the plaintiff’s position 
alone, we should think it fair that the statute does 
not disclose a public interest sufficient to warrant 
so extensive a destruction of the defendants’ consti- 
titionally protected rights. 

“But the case has been treated as one in which 
the general validity of the act should be discussed. 
The Attorney General of the State, the City of 
Scranton and the representatives of other extensive 
interests were allowed to take part in the agreement 
below, and I have submitted their contentions here. 
It seems, therefore, to be our duty to go further in 
the statement of our opinion in order that it may 
be known at once, and that further suits should be 
brought in vain. 


Coal Valueless Unless Minable. 


“It is our opinion that the act cannot be sustained 
as an exercise of the police power, so far as it affects 
the mining of coal under streets or cities in places 
where the right to mine such coal has been reserved. 
As said in a Pennsylvania case, ‘for practical pur- 
poses the right to coal consists in the right to mine 
it.’ What makes the right to mine coal valuable is 
that it can be exercised with profit. To make it 
commercially impracticable to mine certain coal has 
very nearly the same effect for constitutional pur- 
poses as appropriating or destroying it. 

“It is true that in Plymouth Coal Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania, it was held competent for the Legislature 
to require a pillar of coal to be left along the line 
of adjoining property; that, with the pillar on the 
other side of the line, would be a barrier sufficient 
for the safety of employes of either mine in case the 
other should be abandoned and allowed to fill with 
water. But that was a requirement for the safety of 
employes invited into the mine, and secured an aver- 
age reciprocity of advantage that has been recognized 
as a justification of various laws. 

“The rights of the public in a street purchased or 
laid out by eminent domain are those that it has paid 
for. If in any case its representatives have been so 
shortsighted as to acquire only surface rights, without 
the right of support, we see’ no more authority for 
supplying the latter without compensation than there 
was for taking the right of way in the first place, 
and refusing to pay for it because the public wanted 
it very much. 

“The protection of private property in the Fifth 
Amendment pre-supposes that it is wanted for public 
use, but provides that it shall not be taken for such 
use without compensation. When this seemingly 
absolute protection is found to be qualified by the 
police power, the natural tendency of human nature 
is to extend the qualification more and more’ until 
at last private property disappears. But that cannot 
be accomplished in this way under the Constitution 
of the United States.” fit 


Discoverer of Pocahontas Coal Dead. _ 


CuHarLesToN. W.Va., Dec. 14—Jordan Nelson, 
who is said to have discovered the famous Poca- 
hontas coal field, is dead at his home in Bluefield 
at the age of 94. Soon after the Civil War he 
mined a fourteen-foot seam behind his smithy and 
peddled the coal through the mountains in half 
bushel sacks lashed to the back of a horse. He 
once gave an old mule and a muzzle loading shot- 
gun for 300 acres later sold for $20,000 and now 
worth much more. One of the farms he formerly 


Indeed, the very foundation of owned included the present town of Pocahontas. 
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BURNS ASKS COOPERATION 


Urges His Customers to Take Whatever Fuel 
Happens to Be Available. 


Burns Bros, are sending copies of the following 
circular to all their regular customers : 

“Of course, you are aware of the fact that there 
is a very acute situation in the coal business, which 
makes it utterly impossible for us to deliver coal as 
promptly as we have been accustomed to in the past, 
and unfortunately, our customers seem to feel all we 
have to do is to deliver the coal to them the moment 
we get the order. 

“To set the matter straight, we think it is only 
fair you should understand there is not enough coal 
to go around, nor is it possible for us to give the 
sizes you call for at all times. We are running from 
hand to mouth all the time, and when we get coal in, 
we work irrespective of night or day, holidays or 
Sundays, but.when we do not get the coal, we cannot 
deliver it. 

“So we would like you to be as patient as possible, 
for we have no desire to unnecessarily alarm you, 
because we believe that in a short time more coal will 
come into this market, as the West cannot continue 
to receive it—except by all rail—much longer, and 
when they have what the producers are able to ship 
there, then the bulk will come in this direction, and 
while we are net promising to keep everybody com- 
fortable, we really feel there is a possibility of our 
being able to take care of some of your needs, par- 
ticularly if you are willing to take whatever kind of 
coal is available. 

“Now, buckwheat should invariably be used with 
the larger sizes and every consumer should have in 
his cellar at least five tons of some kind of bituminous 
coal, so that in case of an emergency he can draw 
on it, because after all it is an unusual situation, 
and it requires unusual management. 

“The people who are disposed to try out whatever 
they can get and who realize the conditions under 
which we are now working, will probably get along 
all right, but those who insist upon having specialized 
grades and sizes of coal are unquestionably going to 
be in trouble. 

“So we are making this in the form of a circular, 
because it is impossible to answer all the letters we 
receive, and we think this is general enough for all 
of our friends to understand just what the conditions 
are and how we are making every effort to relieve 
the situation, but if we spent the rest of our lives in 
trying to make a ton of coal, we couldn’t do it, and 
that is why we have to depend entirely upon the 
shipments that are made here. 

“When you consider that the mines were idle—to 
all intents and purposes—for nearly six months, thus 
reducing the quantity of coal just one-half, you can 
draw your own conclusions as to the present con- 
ditions. ; 

“So we are asking your co-operation in every way 
possible, and thank you in advance, knowing you 
will do all you can to help us pull through.” 


“Schatzkin the Great Combiner” 


S. M. Schatzkin, one of the controlling factors 
of Burns Bros., is so well known in financial circles 
now as to be frequently referred to in columns of 
Wall Streets notes, and we observe that one financial 
writer indulges in a bit of a jest about him, making 
a play upon the name of S. M. S. as follows: 

“T heard that Schatchen is bullish on Burns B,” said 
the little margin man from North Manhattan. 

“Schatchen! That’s a marriage broker,” said the 
man from East Broadway. “You mean S. M. Schatz- 
kin, chairman of the board and the man who formed 
the merger from a baker’s dozen smaller concerns.” 

“Yes,” said the man from uptown. 

“Well,” said the cynic, “the innocent one was not 
so far wrong after all. Schatzkin, who is known as 
‘the great combiner,’ has been some corporation match- 
maker in his day.” ; 


Eugene J. McCue has been appointed general man- 
ager of sales of the Oak Run Coal Co., of Altoona, 
Pa., and will have his offices in the Liberty Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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Anthracite Collieries and Their Owners 


Names of All Operations in the Pennsylvania Fields with Latest Revision — 
Review of Changes Since 1919. 





We present herewith this data relative to anthracite 
mines which we feel sure will be of interest to many 
of our readers. A question often arises as to what 
company owns this colliery or that colliery, and by 
presenting the names of mines and washeries in 
alphabetical order we make the ascertaining of owners’ 
flames a very simple matter. 

List has been prepared from latest official sources 
and shows that the number of collieries, washeries 
etc., as reported is 339 and the number of owners is 
14), 


Alaska—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

‘Alden—Alden Coal Co. 

Alliance—Alliance C. M. Co. 

Anchor washery—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Anthracite Coal washery—Rhondda Coal Co. 
Archbald—Glen Alden Coal Co. 

Arlington washery—Lehigh C. & N. Co. 
Ashton washery—Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
Audenried No, 4~Lehigh & W. B. Coal Co. 
Avoca-Suffolk Coal Co. 

Avondale—Glen Alden Coal Co. 


Baker—Glen Aiden Coal Co. 
Baltimore—Hudson Coal Co. 

Bancroft w ashery—P. & RAG. & I. Co. 
Barnum—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

Barton washery—Barton Coal Co. 
Bast—P. & R. C. & I. Ca: 

Bear Valley—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

Beaver Brook—C. M. Dodson & Co. 
Beaver Creek washery—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Beaver Meadow—Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. 
Bell—Gorman & Champion. 
Bickle—Laurel C. M. Co. 

Big Mountain—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Black Creek washery—Thomas Colliery Co. 
Black Diamond—Haddock Mg. Co. 
Black Heath—Black Heath Coal Co. 
Bliss—Glen Alden Coal Co. 
Boland—Carbondale C. M. Co. 
Bolands—John J. Boland & Co. 

Boston Run—P. & R. C. & L. Co. 
3rizght—Bright Coal Co. 
Broadwell—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Brock washery—Wolf Creek Coal Co. 
Brookside—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Brookside—Spruhs Coal Co. 

Buck Mountain—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Buck Ridge—Buck Ridge C. M. Co. 
Buck Run—Buck Run Coal Co. 

Bulls Head—Mid-City Coal Co. 
Burnside—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Butler—Hillside C. & I. Co. 

Buttonwood No. 22—Lehigh & W.-B. Coal Co. 


Cameron—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
Capouse—Scranton Coal Co. 

Carleton—W. Y. Moffat. 

Carney & Brown—Carney & Brown Coal Co. 
Cayuga—Glen Alden Coal Co. 
Central—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
Centralia—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Chauncey—George F, Lee Coal Co. 
Clinton—Hudson Coal Co. 

Coal Brook—Hudson Coal Co. 
Coaldale—Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 
Coleraine—Est. A. S. Van Wickle. 
Conlon—John Conlon Coal Co. 
Connell—Connell Anth. M. Co. 
Consolidated—Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 
Continental washery—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
_Conyngham—Hudson Coal Co. 
Corbin—Excelsior Coal Co. 
Cranberry—Cranberry Creek Coal Co. 


‘“Darkwater-—Darkwater Coal Co. 
Deibler washery—Deibler Coal Co. 
Denningten washery—Dennington Coal Co, . 


Deringer—Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. 
Diamond—Glen Alden Coal Co. 

Diamond washery—Glen Alden Coal Co. 
Dorrance—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Draper—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

Drifton No. 1 and 2—Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. 


Eagle Hill—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

East Alden—East Alden Coal Co. 

East Bear Ridge—East Bear Ridge Colliery Co. 
East Boston—East Boston Coal Co. 

East Pittston washery—East Pittston Coal Co. 
Eckley—Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. 

Eckley washery—Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. 

Eddy Creek—Hudson Coal Co. 

Eddy Creek washery—Hudson Coal Co. 
Ellangowan—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

Empire washery—Lehigh & W.-B. Coal Co. 
Enterprise—Enterprise Coal Co. 

Erie—Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 

Evans—Evans Colliery Co. 

Evans washery—Shamokin Red Ash Coal Co. 
Ewen—Pennsylvania Coal Co, 

Exeter—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


Fall Brook—Murrin Coal Co. 
Falls—Eclipse Coal Co. 
Fireside—Fireside Coal Co. 
Forest City—Hillside C. & I. Co. 
Forty Fort—Forty Fort Coal Co. 
Franklin—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


Gardner—Gardner Coal Co. 
Gaylord—Kingston Coal Co. 
Gibbons—John Gibbons Coal Co. 
Gilberton— Pb) 6c eG. & Le Co: 
Girard—Girardville Mining Co. 
Gienbrook—Weston, Dodson & Co. 
Glendover—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

Good Spring—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Gowen—Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. 

Gravity Slope—Hudson Coal Co. 

Gravity Slope washery—Hudson Coal Co. 
Greenough—Greenough Red Ash Coal Co. 
Green Ridge—Green Ridge Coal Co. 
Greenwood—Hudson Coal Co. 

Greenwood washery—Hudson Coal Co, 
Greenwood—Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 
Grove Hill—Grove Hill Coal Co. 


Hadleigh—Pittston Coal Mining Co. 
Hallstead—Glen Alden Coal Co. 
(Hammond—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

Harry E.—Forty Fort Coal Co. 
Harwood—Harwood Coal Co. 

Hauto washery—Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 
Hazle Brook—Wentz Co. 

Hazleton No. 1—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Hazleton Shaft—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Heidelberg—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Henry—Lehigh Valley Coal Co, 

Henry Clay—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

Hickory Ridge—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
Highland No. 2—G. B. Markle Co. 
Highland No. 5—G. B. Markle Co. 
Highland No. 6—Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. 


Hickory Ridge washery—Susquehanna Coll. Co. 


Hillone—Hillone Coal Co. 

Hollenback No. 2—Lehigh & W.-B. Coal Co. 
Honey Brook No, 5—Lehigh & W.-B. Coal Co. 
Hyde Park—Glen Alden Coal Co. 


Indian Ridge—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 


Jeddo No. 4—G. B. Markle Co. 
Jeddo No. 7—G. B. Markle Co. ~ 
Jermyn—Jermyn & Co. 

Jermyn washery—Hudson Coal Co. 
Johnson—Scranton Coal Co. 

John’ Veith—P, & R. C. & I. Co. 


Katherine—Trevorton Colliery Co. 


_ Packer No. 5—Lehigh Valley Coa C 
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Kehley Run—Thomas Coal Co. 
Kingston No. 2—Kingston Coal Co. 
Kingston No. 4—Kingston Coal Co, 
Kintz—Exeter Coal Co. 
Knickerbocker—P. & R. C. & I. Co, — 
Knickerbocker washery—P. & R. C. &I re 
Kohinoor—P., & Ry Crgeien@or 


- 


Lackawanna—Temple Coal Co. 
Lackawanna washery—Lackawanna Valley y F 
Laflin—mHudson Coal Co. 
Lance No. 11—Lehigh & W.-B. Coal Co. 
Lansford—Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 
Lattimer—Pardee Bros. & Co., Ine. 
Laurel Run—Butcher Creek Coal Co. 
Lawrence—Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co. 
Ligitts Creek—Ligitts Creek Anthracite Cc 
Lincoln—P. & R. C. I. Co, 
Lincoln washery—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Locust Dale washery—Locust Dale Coal ( 
Locust Gap—P. & R.’C. é& I Go: 

Locust Spring—P. & R. C. & I. Co. ; 
Locust Spring washery—P. & R. C. & I. ¢ 
Loomis—Glen Alden Coal Co. a 
Loree—Hudson Coal Co. 

Loree washery—Hudson Coal Co. 
Louise—Raub Coal Co. 

Luke Fidler—Susquehanna ‘Collieries Co, 
Lykens Valley—Lykens Valley Coal 2 
Lytle—Lytle Coal Co. 

Lytle washery—Lytle Coal Co. 


Madeira—Wilkes-Barre Colliery Co. 
Mahanoy City—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Mahanoy Plane washery—Mahanoy Plane 
Maltby—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Maple Hill—P. & R. C. & I. Co. , 
Marion washery—Scranton Taylor Coal 
Marshwood—Bald Mt. Coal Co. 
Marvine—Hudson Coal Co. 
Maryd—Maryd Coal Co. 
Maxwell No. 20—Lehigh & W.-B. Coal Co. 
Meadow Hill washery—Meadow Hill Coz 
Middle Creek washery—P. & R. C. & I. C 
Middle Lehigh—Mill Creek Coal Co. — 
Midvalley—Midvalley Coal Co. | 
Mineral Spring—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Miners Mills—Miners Mills Coll. Co. 
Morea—Mill Creek Coal Co. 

Mt. Jessup—Mt. Jessup Coal Co., Ltd. 
Mt. Jessup No. 2—Mt. Jessup Coal Cony | 
Mt. Lookout—Mt. Lookout Coal Co. - 
Mt. Pleasant—Scranton Coal Co. 
Murray—Northern Anth. Coal Co. 


Natalie—Colonial CoaltGo- 


Nay-Aug—Nay-Aug Coal Co. 
Nesquehoning—Lehigh Coal & Nay. ( 0. 
Newcastle—Repplier Coal Co. 
No. 1—Pennsylvania ‘Coal Co. 

No. 5—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 

No. 5—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

No. 6—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

No. 6—Quinn Coal Co. 

No. 6 washery—Quinn Coal Co, 

No. 6—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
No. 7—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
No. 9—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

No. 14—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 9 
North East—North East C. M. Co. — 
North Franklin—P. & R. C. & I. Co. — 
North Mahanoy—P. & R. C. & I. © 
North Mahanoy washery—P. & R. C 
North West—Temple Coal Co. 4 
Nottingham No. 15—Lehigh & W.-B. Coz 


Oak Hill—Pine Hill Coal Co. 
Oak: Hill—Scranton Anth. Coal Co. | 
Oak Run—Oak Run Coal Co. 

Old Forge—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
Olyphant—Hudson Coal Co. ey 
Oneida—Coxe Bros, & Co., Inc. 
Ontario—Scranton Coal Co. 
Ontario washery—Scranton Coal Co. 
Otto—P. & R. C. & I. Co. a 
Oxford—Staples & Bell, Inc. i" 


Packer No, 4 Lehigh. Valley Coal Can 
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k—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

rk—Petersburg Coal Co. 
sylvania—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
ebone—Glen Alden Coal Co. 

pofeeeeark—-P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

oenix Park washery—P. R. C. & I. Co. 

skaway—Dunn Coal Co. 

4e Brook—Scranton Coal Co. 

XK Borest—P. R. G. & I. Co. 

ae Hill—Pine Hill Coal Co. 

ne Knot—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

ne Ridge—Hudson Coal Co. 

ae Ridge washery—Hudson Coal Co. 

pails Ridge washery—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

easant Mt. washery—Pleasant Mt. Coal Co. 

rat Co. washery—Cullen Fuel Co., Inc. 

ymouth Red Ash—Plymouth Red Ash C. Co. 

ind Creek—East Point Coal Co. 

ifteeees ce OR. C. I. Co. 

swderly—Hudson Coal Co. 

jce-Pancoast—Price-Pancoast Coal Co. 

ogressive—Schuylkill Valley Coal Co. 

ospect—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

me—Glen Alden Coal Co. 


icket Brook—Racket Brook Coal Co. 
ihn—Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 
isch Creek washery—P. & R. C. & T. Co. 
‘ven Run—Raven Run Coal Co. 
iymond—Scranton oal.Co, 
sevesdale washery—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
‘liance—P. Remiee : oc I. Co. 
»pplier—Repplier Coal Co. 
chards—Susquehanna Coll. Co. 
dale—Richmondale Coal Co. 

ond No. 3—Scranton Coal Co. 
dgewood—Traders Coal Co. 
‘verside—Scranton Coal Co. 


int Nicholas—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

lem—E. S. Stackhouse Coal Co. 

andy Run—M. S. Kemmerer & Co. 
\yre—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

‘huylkill washery—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

otch Valley—Beaver Valley Coal Co. 
ott—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 

neca—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

: Rob—Se Rob Coal Co. 

tenandoah City—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
ierman—Sherman Coal Co. 

‘ort Mountain—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 

iort Mt. washery—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
oley—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

lver Brook—Candlemas Coll. Co. 

Iver Creek—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

lverton washery—C, N. Blanchard. 

‘oan—Glen Alden Coal Co. 

ydertown washery—Harleigh-Brookwood C. Co. 
yuth Wilkes-Barre No. 5—Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. 

vencer—Spencer Coal Co. 

‘wring Brook—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

wing Brook washery—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
‘iringdale washery—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
iting Mountain—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
wing Run washery—Spring Run Coll. Co. 
















‘evens—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

illwater—J. W. Kirby & Sons. 

irling—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

one—Wilben Coal Co. 

‘orrs—Glen Alden Coal Co. 

iffolk—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

igar Notch No. 9—Lehigh & W.-Barre Coal Co. 
immit Slope washery—Susquehanna Coll. Co, 
innyside—Humbert Coal Co. 





amaqua—Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. 
appans—Archbald Coal Co. 
aylor—Glen Alden Coal Co. 

aylor washery—Black Diamond Fuel Co. 
omaston—P. & R..C. & I. Co. 

ouron washery—Thouron Coal Co. 
mhicken—Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. 

wer City—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
oy—Healy Coal Co. 

uesdale—Glen Alden Coal Co. 


Tunnel Ridge—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Turkey Run—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 


Underwood—Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
Upper Lehigh—Upper Lehigh Coal Co. 


Valley View—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Von Storch—Von Storch Collieries Co. 


Wadesville—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 

Wanamie No. 18—Lehigh & W.-B. Coal Co. 
Wanamie No. 18 washery—Lehigh & W. B. Coal Co. 
Warrior Run—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

West End—West End Coal Co. 
Westmoreland—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


-West Mountain—Eclipse Coal Co. 


West Nanticoke—West Nanticoke Coal Co. 
Weston—Locust Mountain Coal Co. 

West Ridge—Scranton Coal Co. 

West Shenandoah—P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
William A—Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
William Penn—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
Williamstown—Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
Williamstown washery—Susquehanna Coll. Co. 
Wolf—Wolf Collieries Co., Inc. 

Wolf Creek—Mill Creek Coal Co. 

Wolf Creek washery—Cullen Fuel Co., Inc. 
Woodward—Glen Alden Coal Co. 
Woodward Bank—Glen Alden Coal Co. 
Wyoming—Central Coal Co. 
Wyoming—John-Fibb Co. 


York Farm washery—York Farm Coal Co. 
REVIEW OF CHANGES 


A number of names appearing in the list pub- 
lished December 6, 1919, have been omitted from 
the above tabulation. Certain of the reasons there- 
fore are noted as follows by officials whom we 
have been in communication with. 


Auchincloss—Abandoned and coal now being 
handled through Loomis colliery. 


Austin—A bandoned. 


Bellevue—Abandoned; coal handled through Baker 
colliery. 

Blackwood—Suspended indefinitely. 

Brisbin—Abandoned; coal now being handled 
through Diamond colliery. 

Brisbin washery—Abandoned. 

Buck Mountain—Coal prepared partly through 
Drifton and partly through Hazleton Shaft. 

Bulls Head—Formerly owned by Bulls Head 
Coal Co., now owned and operated by Mid- 
City Coal Co. 

Buttonwood washery—Abandoned. 


Cambridge—Dismantled. 

Cayuga washery—Abandoned. 

Clinton Falls—Out of business. 

Coaldale washery—Abandoned. 

Continental—A bandoned; coal now being handled 
through Centralia. 

Cranberry—Formerly owned by A. Pardee & Co., 
now owned by Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
and operated under name of Cranberry Creek 
Coal Co. 

Cumbola washery—Coal exhausted. 

Deringer—Coal prepared through Hazleton Shaft. 

Dodge—Abandoned; coal handled through Baker 
colliery. 

Dusky Diamond—Out of business. 

East Boston washery—Dismantled. 

East Lehigh—Dismantled and abandoned. 

Eckley—Coal prepared partly through Drifton and 
partly through Hazleton Shaft. 

Eckley washery—Working when conditions war- 
rant. 

Economy washery—Abandoned. 

Ellsworth—Coal exhausted. 

Elk Brook—Elk Brook Coal Co. bankrupt; 
property now owned by Lackawanna Anthra- 
cite Mining Co. 

Empire washery—Discontinued temporarily. 

Gowen—Working but product prepared at either 
Spring Mountain or Hazelton Shaft. 

Greenwood washery—Abandoned. 

Hampton washery—Abandoned. 

Harleigh—Destroyed by fire in 
doned. 


1918 and aban- 


ot No, 2—Coal prepared through Heidelberg 

On ke 

Henry—Product prepared through Prospect. 

Hickory Swamp—Abandoned. 

Hillman Vein and Hillman Vein washery. Pur- 
chased by Hudson Coal Co., May 17, 1922, from 
Hillman Coal Co., now out of business. 

Holden—Abandoned; coal now being handled 
through Taylor colliery. 

Hudson washery—Worked out and dismantled. 

Hyde Park washery—Abandoned. 


National—Abandoned; coal now being handled 
through other operations. 

New Castle—Operated by Darkwater Coal Co., 
sold August 14, 1922, to Repplier Coal Co. 


Oneida—Coal prepared through Spring Mountain. 


Packer No, 2—Coal prepared through Packer No. 4. 
Packer No, 3—Coal prepared through Packer No. 4. 
Pancoast—Now operated under Price-Pancoast 
Parrish washery—Abandoned. 

Peoples—No reply from Peoples Coal Co. 
Primrose—Coal prepared through Park, 


Sibley—Abandoned; now handled at Old 
Forge. 

South Side Coal Co., out of business. 

Spring Brook—Coal now prepared at 
Mountain breaker. 

Spring Brook washery—Operates when conditions 
warrant. 

Stanton—Abandoned. Remaining coal 
through Lawrence breaker of the 
Brookwood Coal Co. 

Storrs washery—Abandoned. 





coal 


Spring 


prepared 
Harleigh- 


Tamaqua washery—Abandoned. 
Tipperary—Maxey Coal Co., out of business. 
Tip Top Coal Co., Carbondale—Post Office re- 
ports “Moved, left no address.” 
Tomhicken—Working, but product prepared at 
either Spring Mountain or Hazleton Shaft. 


Warrior Run—Coal prepared through Prospect. 
Watchna—Taylor Anthracite Coal Co., Bernice 
Post Office reports “removed out of business.” 
West Mountain Coal Co., now called Eclipse Coal 
Co., operated by A. C. Cortright, Peckville. 
William A—Coal prepared through Seneca. 


Among operators’ names appearing in 1919 list, 
and not appearing in 1921, was Mt. Hope Coal Co., 
Port Carbon. Two letters to that concern failed to 
develop any explanation. Same applies to Fall Brook 
Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre; Minooka Coal Co., Scran- 
ton; Emperor, Coal Co., Minersville; Spruks Coal 
Co., Scranton; O’Boyle-Foy Anthracite Coal Co., 
Pittson: White & Co., Pottsville; Clearview Coal 
Co., Scranton; White Coal Co., Pittston; Shawnee 
Coal Co., Plymouth; Thomas D. Bergen, Pottsville; 
Healey Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre; Archbald Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre; No. 6 Coal Co., Dunmore. 


The Anthracite Operators’ Association reports “No 
Record” with reference to the following concerns 
whose names appear in the mine inspectors’ reports: 


Berkett Hill—Berkett Hill Coal Co. 

Blue Ridge—Robertson ‘Coal Co. 

Dawson washery—Scranton Coal Co. 

Elk Brook—Lackawanna Anth. Mg. Co. 
Kulp—Kulp Coal Co. 
Lykens-Lorberry—Lykens Valley Coal Co. 
Minooka—Minooka Coal Co. 
Shamokin—Shamokin Coal Co. 
Slocum—Slocum Coal Co. 

Slope Mt—Slope Mt. Coal Co. . 

The following concerns are by the same authority 
reported “Out of Business” : 

Dusky Diamond—Thos. R. Reese & Co, 
Fureka washery—Carbon Creek Coal Co. 
Inter-City washery—Inter-City Coal Co. 
Red Ash No. 2—Red Ash Coal Co. 
Red Ash washery—Red Ash Coal Co. 

It is mentioned that the Conyngham mine is owned 
by the Hudson Coal Co.; no separate breaker. In 
like manner the Ebervale opening is included in the 
operations of Jeddo No. 7 colliery of G. B. Markle 
& Co. 

Miners Mills colliery, formerly operated by Healy 
Coal Co., now operated by Miners Mills Colliery Co. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Tonnages Show Little Variation Either Way 
in Last Few Weeks 


Preliminary reports of cars loaded during the first 
four days of the week ended December, 9th indicate 
an output of about 11,100,000 tons of bituminous for 
the full week. This is practically the same as for 
the week preceding Thanksgiving, and for several 
weeks past the rate of production has not varied much 
except for the fall-down due to the holiday. 

Below are comparative figures showing the output 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reported by 
the U. S. Geological Survey: 


Week Ended 1922 1921 


November 11 ....... 10,147,000 8,592,000 
November 18 ....... 11,215,000 8,871,000 
November 25 ....... 11,100,000 7,101,000 
December; 2 piile.ces 10,336,000 7,165,000 


Tonnage for Year to Date. 


The estimated cumulative production of bituminous 
coal this year to December 2nd stands at 365,387,000 
tons, which is 11,899,000 tons, or 3 per cent, less than 
in the corresponding period of 1921; 139,979,000 tons, 
or 28 per cent, less than in 1920; 59,717,000 tons, or 
14 per cent, less than in 1919; 174,809,000 tons, or 
32 per cent, less than in 1918; and 145,032,000 tons, 
or 28 per cent, less than in 1917. The cumulative 
production of soft coal during the first 284 working 
days of the past six years has been as follows: 


TONS eas 510,419,000 1920 eels 505,366,000 
1918. ... .540,196,000 192 eae 377,286,000 


1919.....425,104,000 1922... ..365,387,000 
Anthracite. 
Work at the anthracite collieries virtually ceased 


on Thanksgiving Day, and in consequence production 
for the week ended December 2nd declined to 1,819,- 
000 net tons. Although this was less than in recent 
preceding weeks, it was 10 per cent more than the 
output in Thanksgiving Day week of 1921 (1,650,000 
net tons). Preliminary reports of cars loaded during 
the first four days of the week ending December 9th 
indicate that output for the week will be about 
2,100,000 tons. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns have been received by the Geological 
Survey are as follows, with comparisons for last 
year: 


———Net Tons—_, 
Week Enced 1922 1921 


+ Novémber 11 .. 2%... 1,863,000 1,350,000 
November 18 ........ 2,191,000 1,879,000 
November 25 ........ 2,174,060 1,650,000 
December 2 ........ 1,819,000 1,815,000 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars of 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern New 
York all-rail, through the six principal Hudson River 
gateways, during several recent weeks: 





—1922 —~ -— 1921 

Bitumin- Anthra- Bitumin- Anthra- 
Week Ended ous cite ous cite 
October 28 ...... 2,880 3,373 2,953 3,250 
November 4 .... 2,924 3,720 3,534 3,383 
November 11 .... 3,329 3,286 3,488 3,030 
November 18 .... 3,289 3,582 3,075 2,982 
November 25 .... 3,024 Gyo2! 3,003 3,245 
December 2 3,055 4,247 2,770 3,020 


In addition to the shipments shown in the above 
table, 37 cars of anthracite and 95 cars of bituminous 
were moved through Rouses Point. 


The authorities at Lansing, Mich., recently con- 
ducted an investigation and found that more coal deal- 
ers were giving overweight than underweight, and 
that the total overweight was considerably greater 
in the aggregate than the total underweight. Two 
peddle-s were convicted of giving short weight and 
were fined $100 each and costs. 


S A. WAR Des ee@ oi nee 


COAL POOLING PROPOSED 


Bureau of Mines at Work on System for 
Simplifying Marketing Methods. 


The possibility of devising a form of classification 
that will permit a wider pooling of bituminous coal 
than has ever been attempted so far is suggested by 
H. Foster Bain, Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, in a report he has just made to the Federal 
Fact Finding Commission. 

“Such pooling would relieve the pressure on docks, 
terminals, and railway equipment,’ he declares. 
“Most users of coal lack facilities for selecting the 
grades best suited to their needs, and most coal is 
sold on its name or on the reputation of the operating 
company or local dealer. A good name is a valuable 
asset in business and when one has been built up it 
should be preserved as a public benefit, but this 
should not be incompatible with the perfecting of 
some system whereby a buyer could be assured of 
getting on delivery a definite measure of predeter- 
mined value in his coal. 

“A system that would justly penalize dirty coal 
and would assure each grade selling on its merit 
would be in the public interest. If such variable 
products as cotton, potatoes, and wheat can be satis- 
factorily graded for delivery in the public markets 
it would seem not too much to ask that a similar 
system be applied to coal. A basic difficulty is that 
of sampling and measuring without undue expense 
a commodity handled in such quantity. It is much 
more difficult to sample coal by hundreds of train- 
loads than to grade potatoes by the box or even the 
carload. In coal, too, there is the fundamental diffi- 
culty of the wide range in sizes as compared with 
grains of wheat or corn, 

“Provisional systems have been worked out and 
are being regularly applied by the Bureau of Mines 
in supervising purchases of coal for the Federal fuel 
yard in Washington, the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
and other Government establishments. Much time 
and thought have been devoted to the subject and 
further studies are under way. The general desira- 
bility of simplifying the marketing and transportation 
of coal, and of establishing grades responsive to use, 
with further provision of effective and not too expen- 
sive methods ‘of testing the coal flowing in commerce, 
is undoubted, and it is to this end that the Bureau 
of Mines is working. 

“In the long run it is believed that as technical 
and economic conditions in the industry progressively 
improve, the social and labor conditions will largely 
care for themselves.” 


Spens Against Anthracite Embargo. 


The .proposition to have the Government declare 
an embargo against the shipment of anthracite coal 
to Canada while the shortage in this country is still 
acute was revived in Congress a few days ago by 
Representative Rodgers of Massachusetts. He ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the views expressed by 
Fuel Distributor Spens in a letter to Representative 
Winslow, chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

In his letter Mr. Spens said that many Canadians 
had been “brought up” on anthracite, and added that 
it would be “good policy to treat the people across 
the line in a neighborly way.” 

“T am advised,’ he added, ‘that an understanding 
between our Administration and the Canadian au- 
thorities, which was reached prior to the creation of 
this office, contemplates that Canada shall have its 
prorata proportion of this season’s production.” 

He referred to the fact that anthracite producers 
in this country had built up a Canadian market and 
that if they were obliged to relinquish it now “that 
market would undoubtedly affect our anthracite in- 
dustry for the future.” 


The West Penn Power Co., which supplies current 
to many coal mines in western Pennsylvania, has 
plans for extending its service which call for the 
erection of another huge generating station at Spring- 
dale, Allegheny County. Construction work will be 
started within a short time, it is reported. 












































NEW RULE ENFOR CED D 


Local Buyers of Domestic Anthi 
Take 25% of Substitut 


Following the issuance of General Or 
requiring buyers of domestic anthracite i in 
State to take a proportion of some otl 
Learoyd, district fuel administrator 
New York and Long Island, has fixe 
as the proportion for his district. Thi 
only on deliveries of two tons or more 
above No. 1 buckwheat. Dealers can | 
than two-ton lots without furnishing a 
coke or soft coal. 

The rule that each consumer of dome 
is to be limited to a 30 days’ supply, which 
applied only to the larger sizes, was 
week to include pea coal. Buyers of 
also take their quota of substitutes. 

Mr. Learoyd’s order, which became 
December 11th, reads as follows: 


“Each delivery of the sizes ons 
known as grate, broken, egg, stove, 


heatian: purposes and where th 
consists of two tons or more, shall 
ceded or accompanied by a delivery 
less than 25 per cent of buckw 
bituminous coal or other substitute 
livery of less than one ton of substi 
required under this order. . 
“To meet the present emergen 
further recommended that wheneve 
the minimum of substitutes of 25 t 
be increased and that wherever prose c 
stitutes be delivered with orders of 
two tons. The support and co-ope 
the public is essential if the ut 
possible is to be obtained under 
and consumers are urged, for th 
protection and for the public good, to 
the highest possible ratio of substit te ft 
Explaining why the word “preceded” is 
the order, Mr. Learoyd said: ; 
“For example, where an apartmen | 
four tons of coal a week we did not 1 
the dealer to deliver one ton of s 


each order. If desired, the dealer ma 
his substitutes in one load to cover 
supply.” . iam 


In Brooklyn, 
te 
A number of the dealers in Brook 


tically no coal. in their yards, some | 
tons. Those that have coal are givin 


asking for coal give as the es n 
fact that they have small children ; 
even go into offices on whose doors pbs 
“No coal,” feeling that there are 
rules. 
Many dealers are now workin on 
early in the summer, and when a_ 
coal is delivered the neighbors. of the 
it is sent rush to the company deliv 
and ask for some. The dealers have a h 
it trying to convince the peouls he th 
a i Tong standing one. vy 





Grate Egg 3 
Daleks Wee eee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 
Williams & Peters.. 7.90 8.25 25 
Lehigh & W..B..... 7.75 8.00. 
Reading "Sack mece 8.00 830 
Lehigh’ C.)& Noe 810 ee BS 
Lehigh Valley. ..... 7.90 8.10 
Del. & Hudson.. 8.25 | 8.25 


Company prises’ Pe steam, sizes are as 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; | 
$1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 
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ollowing article by F. W. Saward, editor of 

Ss Journal, appeared in The Sun last Monday, 
“a prepared by request: 
of scarcity and in time of an oversupplied 
e there is comment as to the influence 
Be ther upon the coal trade. 
yeather does, of course, have an influence on 
sumption, but in the midst of the coal burning 
is much less than might be supposed. The 
result in the year’s activities depends upon 
we have an early or late fall or an early 
spring, for after all it is the domestic trade 
chiefly influenced by weather conditions. 
ful investigation made a number of years ago 
‘that, generally speaking, a difference of 
ees in temperature makes a difference of 
cent. in the amount of fuel used on loco- 
Railroad engines, being exposed to the 
without the least protection, probably feel 
It of changing temperatures more than any 
team producing plants, and their decreased 
in cold weather has always been a matter 
m to traffic officials in busy times. The 
- in requirements thus indicated may be 
1a: a maximum. 


_ Modern Refinements a Factor. 

sent years in particular stationary steam plants 

ved the very careful attention of engineers 

th: view to reducing all losses by radiation, leaks 
rwise, and by the measures of insulation 

been taken, the protection of feed water 

y pipes and other such measures, the in- 


uations during the cold weather are not 
In fact, it is often stated that the windy 
March, establishing as they do a draft of 
intensity, have as much influence on coal 
s extremely cold days do. 

principal result, therefore, is felt in the 
trade in two ‘ways—through the postpone- 
xr otherwise of starting up the fires in the 
| through the psychological effect of a cold 
ind particularly of a snowstorm. Any coal 
ed through deferred starting of household 
of course, an actual economy, and during 
all season it is very fortunate for the public 
s possible to save considerable. Every 


SAWARD’S: JOUR NAGE 


bis Weather and Fuel Consumption 





tuations of Temperature in Winter Have Marked Influence on Demand for Coal, 
but Consumption Is Affected Less Than Is Commonly Supposed. 


mild day which led to the deferring of the general 
starting up of fires was equivalent to the saving of 
200,000 net tons of the prepared sizes of hard coal. 


Psychological Effect of Snow. 


As to the psychological effect, that in the net result 
simply causes a false stimulation to the trade. On 
a cold, snowy day it seems to the retail dealer that 
everybody wants coal. When bright, sunny days 
follow it is difficult for him to move his customary 
daily tonnage. 

The apparent effects of cold weather on the trade 
are emphasized also by the fact that at the time when 
demand is stimulated in part by psychological reasons, 
as well as by actual use of coal, the delivery of 
supplies to the deaier’s yard is hampered by adverse 
conditions of transportation by rail and water. These 
circumstances all increase temporary difficulties for 
the coal man, and decreased receipts serve to give 
to cold weather conditions more trade significance 
than they are probably entitled to. 

It is to be hoped that a spell of severe weather 
does not intervene between now and the end of the 
year, for that would stir up the public to an unfortu- 
nate extent. There would be a clamor for more 
coal than is needed, for more than can be supplied. 
Let us get through the next three weeks safely, 
however, and the situation will be much easier, not 
only from the practical standpoint of distribution but 
because as soon as January comes in it has been seen 
in the past that many consumers begin to think of 
spring and assume a more complacent attitude, even 
though their period of great coal consumption is still 
before them. 


One good feature that constitutes somewhat of a 
silver lining to the present cloud of difficulty is the 
increased consideration given to the use of briquettes. 
It is highly desirable that such products of coal mine 
waste should be utilized. While coal was cheap and 
plentiful there was no incentive to utilize them exten- 
sively and fortunes have been lost on experimental 
plants whose production failed to find a market 
simply because of public indifference. 

Now conditions have changed greatly, and not only 
is it very desirable for the producers to find a better 
market for their small sizes through the medium of 
briquettes or otherwise, but it has been made apparent 
to the public at large that the customary prepared 
sizes of anthracite must be supplemented by the use 
of briquettes and other utilization of small coal. 





























< * 
Loree Strikers Return to Work. 


rike at the Loree colliery of the Hudson 
mear Scranton, was ended last Monday 
e employes returned to work and agreed to 
r grievances be settled through the regular 
This was an “outlaw” strike which the 
element brought about in defiance of the 
S of the district officials of the United Mine 
who warned the strikers that they were 
the wage agreement between the operators 
union by quitting work without giving the 
ition Board a chance to pass on their com- 
The Loree colliery, which produces about 
of anthracite a day, was tied up for five 








Situation at New Rochelle. 

ft at New Rochelle, N. Y., writes: 
situation in this vicinity is quite a serious 
A great number of residents here have very 
al on hand. Should we have a spell of bad 
ither for even two or three days, there no doubt 
ld ie considerable suffering. 

he dealers here are all well stocked with substi- 
s, but are having great difficulty in Bea cus- 
} 3 to order the same. 


Strike in Fairmont Region. 


Fatrmont, Dec. 14—Two hundred and twenty 
men—200 miners and 20 coke workers—went on strike 
yesterday at the No. 8 plant of the Jamison C. & C. 
Co., near Farmington, W. Va. This is the second 
‘legal’ strike since the general walk-out ended in 
Northern West Virginia in August, the first violation 
of contract in this regard having been at the Davis- 
Gilbert mines along Scott’s Run, some weeks ago. 

Those in charge of labor affairs say that this strike 
is the most flagrant since the operators signed up 
with the United Mine Workers in this field four 
years ago. During the general strike a man was 
employed to act as watchman and attend to other 
duties. The local union fined him $15 and also 
forced him to pay his membership fee to rejoin the 
local. Later it fined him $100 for the same offense 
and he refused to pay it. The miners then refused 
to work with him and the strike was on. District 
officials have tried to get the men back to work, but 
they would not return. 





Some of the schools at Reading, Pa., were closed 


_ for one or more days recently pecsies they ran apo 
of coal. 
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ILLINOIS PRICE AGREEMENT 


15 Operators Promise Spens Not to Exceed 
$4.50 for Domestic Sizes. 


The following statement relative to the adjustment 
of prices on domestic coals produced in Southern 
Illinois has been issued by Federal Fuel Distributor 
C. E. Spens: 

“The following named coal operators in the Fifth 
and Ninth districts of Illinois have individually sig- 
nified to the Federal Fuel Distributor a willingness 
not to exceed $4.50 per ton as a maximum f. o. b. 
price at the mines on prepared sizes of coal for house- 
hold use, and, in most instances, these operators have 
stated that this maximum will be observed at least 
until April 1, 1923: 

Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Breese Ttenton Mining Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mount Olive & Staunton Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prairie Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Groom Coal Co., Belleville, Il. 

Egyptian Coal & Mining Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Abbey Coal Corporation, Collinsville, Ill. 

Jones Bros. Coal & Mining Co., Marissa, III, 

Mulberry Hill Coal Co., Freeburg, Ill. 

Kolb Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

General Coal & Mining Co., Freeburg, Ill. 

Eldnar Coal Co., Belleville, Ill. 

Fullerton Coal cat Belleville, Til. 

Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“These operators represent approximately sixty per 
cent of the production in these districts. Some of the 
best grades of domestic coal in these districts have 
been selling for as high as $5.50 per ton, and some 
have been selling, and are today selling, for less than 
$4.50 per ton. The maximum price of $4.50 should 
tend to establish prices on the different grades of 
domestic coal on a proper commercial level.” 








Gov. Sproul Recommends Substitutes. 


Sproul of Pennsylvania has issued a 
statement calling attention to the necessity of substi- 
tuting other fuel for anthracite. The use of bitumi- 
nous and the small sizes of anthracite is advocated. 

“In view of the danger of an acute fuel famine in 


Governor 


case of a protracted cold spell,” the Governor says, 
“T feel these matters should be brought to public 
attention. In spite of the best efforts at production 


and distribution of the domestic sizes of anthracite 
coal, there still is an acute shortage in this state in 
districts close to the mines. On the other hand, there 
is already an over-supply of bituminous coal and 
also of the so-called steam sizes of anthracite. 

“From personal experience, ] know that good re- 
sults may be obtained, even in stoves and furnaces, 
especially made for domestic anthracite, if from one- 
fourth to one-third of bituminous coal or small size 
anthracite is mixed with it.” 





More Authority for Commission. 


A. bill making it compulsory for coal companies 
to give information to the U. S. Coal Commission 
was introduced in the House last Tuesday by Repre- 
sentative Winslow, who was said to be acting at the 
instance of President Harding. 

The bill amends paragraph 14 of the present act, 
as en. “That the commission or any officer, 
employe cr agent thereof may prepare and submit to 
and require to be answered by any person written 
questions of fact concerning any of the matters which 
by this act the commission is empowered or directed 
to investigate, and such person shall thereupon answer 
fully and in good faith any and all questions so pro- 
pounded. Such answers shall be in writing and shall 
be verified by oath. 

“That in the case of disobedience to any subpoena 
issued by the commission or any member thereof, or 
of refusal or neglect to testify fully and freely con- 
cerning any matter or thing under investigation by 
the commission, the commission may invoke the aid 
of the District Court of the United States for the 
district in which such person resides. Any failure 
to obey ‘such order of the court may be punished by 
the court as a contempt thereof.” 
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OPERATORS’ WAGE PLAN 


Text of the Report Which Was Rejected by 
Miners as Unsatisfactory. 


Below is the full report of the Operators’ Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Bituminous Coal 
Industry. proposing a new basis for future wage 
settlements, which the United Mine Workers’ officials 
refused to accept when it was presented to them at 
the Chicago conference last week: 

We, your committee on resolutions, appointed to 
make a report and recommendations carrying out the 
purpose of the resolution adopted in joint conference 
of miners and operators, at Cleveland, Ohio, October 
4, 1922, which reads in part: 

“That a committee of two miners and two operators 
from each district of the United Mine Workers of 
America represented here be appointed, which com- 
mittee shall be empowered to work out ways and 
means for the future scale making and make recom- 
mendations to a joint conference at a future date not 
later than January 3, 1923,” submit the following for 
your consideration : 

1. The uniform and inflexible policy pursued by 
the United Mine Workers of America in the past of 
fixing a basic wage scale in one district grouping of 
a limited number of states producing a minority por- 
tion of the bituminous tonnage of the country, and by 
the centralization of power enforcing said wage scale 
upon all other districts of the country, without regard 
to the competitive conditions affecting the other said 
districts, is rapidly destroying the business of the 
operators in many union fields, and is the chief con- 
tributing cause of over-development of the industry. 

There are indictments for conspiracy now pending 
in the Federal Court of the District of Indiana against 
representatives of the mine workers and representa- 
tives of the operators who have formerly participated 
in the negotiation of wage agreements for the Central 
Competitive field (Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Western 
Pennsylvania) making it imperative that a new 
method of negotiating wage agreements be formulated. 


District Agreements Recommended. 


Therefore, we recommend: 

(a) That each of the United Mine Workers’ dis- 
tricts jointly represented in this conference be con- 
stituted a wage scale making body with full right 
of autonomy to negotiate wage scale agreements based 
upon competitive conditions found existing and affect- 
ing each such district, and further, each such district 
shall be vested with the right to join with any other 
district or districts as may be mutually satisfactory 
to the mine workers and the operators of the district 
or districts affected for the purpose of negotiating 
wage agreements for such section. 

For the purpose of negotiating wage scale agree- 
ments to be effective upon the expiration of the pres- 
ent wage agreement, namely, April 1, 1923, the fol- 
lowing named districts: 

District No. 2, Central Pennsylvania; District No. 
5, Western Pennsylvania; District No. 6, Ohio; Dis- 
trict No, 10, Washington; District No. 11, Indiana; 
District No. 12, Illinois; District No. 13, Iowa; Dis- 
trict No. 14, Kansas; District No. 17, West Virginia; 
District No. 21, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas; 
District No. 22, Wyoming; District No. 23, Western 
Kentucky; District No. 24, Michigan; District No. 25, 
Missouri; District No. 27, Montana—shall exercise 
their inherent right under this resolution and by 
mutual agreement between the mine workers and 
operators of each of the districts or sections herein- 
before mentioned shall meet in joint conference at 
such place as the operators and miners of each dis- 
trict or section may agree, such meetings shall con- 
vene in all districts on January 8, 1923, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating wage scale agreements. The action 
of any wage scale making district or section shall 
be binding only on that district or section and shall 
not be binding or have any effect whatsoever upon 
the making of a wage scale agreement in any other 
district or section. 

(b) Further, in the interests of public policy and 
in order that there shall be guaranteed continuing 
fuel supply and entire prevention of strikes, there 
shall be no suspension of work during the period 
either of negotiation or such arbitration either in the 


district or section, we recommend that in the event 
of failure of joint wage scale committee of any dis- 
trict or section to reach a satisfactory wage scale 
agreement, the points in dispute shall be submitted 
to a neutral Board of Arbitration composed of three 
members of recognized ability and high public stand- 
ing, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, and neither of whom shall have any connec- 
tion either direct or indirect with the coal industry, 
or a Board of Arbitration consisting of one repre- 
sentative of the mine workers and one representative 
of the operators and a third member, neither a miner 
or an operator nor interested in the coal industry 
directly or indirectly, be appointed by the Federal 
Judge of the district where such arbitration is to 
be held, The decision of such Board of Arbitration 
on any point of dispute to them referred shall be 
final and binding upon both sides. 

(c) Further, we recommend that each district or. 
section agreement negotiated shall carry a clause 
providing for a flexible wage scale which shall permit, 
when competitive circumstances shall demand, an ad- 
justment of wage scale that will allow of free com- 
petition between all districts. 


Mr. Child 50 Years in Business. 


James J. Child, president of the James J. Child 
‘Coal Co., Troy, N. Y., celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entry into the coal business on De- 
cember 9th. In an interview with a local newspaper’ 
man, he gave the following account of his rise to the 
head of one of the leading coal companies in his part 
of the state: 

“T am fifty years in the coal business today, and 
am still a ‘child’ in it. Fifty years ago today I left a 
good home in New Lebanon, Columbia County, giv- 
ing up the position I held at Lebanon Springs as sta- 
tion agent with the railroad company to enlist in the 
retail coal business in the office of David Judson at 
Lansingburgh, a man whose memory I have always 
held in the highest esteem. 

“Tt was slow progress for a good many years at a 
small salary, but I had learned from my experience 
with the railroad, which required that I arise in the 
morning at 4:30, get my breakfast and walk two miles 
from one station to the other and open up for busi- 
ness at 6 o'clock. I was not overwhelmed by the 
few shekels that I received from the railroad com- 
pany for my services, but managed to reach Troy 
with about $50 in my pocket. 

“My experience in the coal business was soon a 
reality. From 1872 to 1882 I was in the retail busi- 
ness as manager. In 1883 I graduated into the firm 
of D. A. Judson & Co., of which I was the company, 
and which firm was in competition with the David 
Judson Coal Co., of Troy. This business made good 
progress, and in 1893 I organized, with others, the 
company which bears my name.” 


Operators Preparing Case. 


Attoona, Pa., Dec, 14—With an: attendance of 
about 125 representative operators, a meeting was 
held here Tuesday by the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association for the purpose of deciding 
upon a policy with reference to the government fact- 
finding commission. The association, after much dis- 
cussion, decided to present its own case to the com- 
mission. 

The preparation of the case was left in the hands 
of the officers, including President B. M. Clark, Secre- 
tary Charles O’Neill, and Statistician W. A. Jones. 
A committee will be appointed later to join with the 
officers in the presentation of the case. 

Great interest is being manifested in the investiga- 
tions by the operators here, it being the general 
judgment of those who spoke at the meeting that the 
future of the industry is at stake and that the utmost 
care should be taken in the presentation of the dis- 
trict’s case. 


The Elkins Smokeless Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated in West Virginia by Chicago and Charleston 
capitalists, with a capital of $750,000, to operate in 
Randolph County, W. Va. Incorporators are C. A. 
Parvin of Chicago and J. F. Bridewell, C. E. William- 
son, M. H. King and D. G. Lilly of Charleston. 
Main office will be located at Elkins. 





PROTEST AGAINST EMBAR 


Connecticut Administrator Also Or 
Dealers to Supply 20% of Substitut 


State Fuel Administrator Russell of Connectier 
cently protested to the Senators from that State 
to Federal Fuel Distributor Spens against the r 
action of the Philadelphia & Reading Railw: 
limiting the number of its coal cars consigne 
points on the New Haven system, because o| 
alleged slowness with which empties were retu 
He also sent the following telegram to Vice-I 
dent Ewing of the Reading: 

“Am officially advised that you refused to ; 
anthracite loading to Connecticut, If this refu: 
continued it will mean most serious shortage ir 
State as the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iro 
is one of the two largest anthracite shippers int 
State. I do not believe the figures regarding nu 
of your cars on the New Haven lines justifies 
action and I believe the attitude of the New E 
Railroad and their usual efforts to co-operate witl 
call for immediate cancellation of your a" 
bargo. Will you kindly advise me by wire 
what we may expect. 

“Copies of this telegram go to W. J. Rict 
president, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
S. J. Warriner, chairman Anthracite Distrit 
Committee, C. E. Spens, Federal Fuel Distributos 
Frank B. Brandegee, United States Senator. Su 
advisability of petition immediate investigatio 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

It is reported that the restrictions complain 
have now been removed. 

Mr. Russell has sent the following message to 
fuel administrators throughout the state: ~ 

“If you have not already done so, I request 
you immediately notify your dealers so that 
delivery of domestic anthracite must contain no 
than twenty per cent substitutes, such as buck 
or bituminous coal, if dealers have any. If you 
it advisable suggest you request your mayor to 
statement to the public confirming the nett 
such substitution.” 

7. 


Anthracite Preparation Complained ( 


C. E. Spens, Federal Fuel Distributor, has w 
as follows to the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission 
der date of December 13th: 

“Complaints are reaching this office of the 
acter of anthracite that is being loaded r and st 
from some of the smaller operations. It is 4 
that in many instances the coal pies oe 
quantities of slate, etc. This kind of work will 
to cease. . f 

“The prices that you have fixed at all the 
of course, contemplate that anthracite shall be s 
and not a mixture of coal with foreign subst ' 
Due to cost of production, the prices on anth h 
are high, particularly on some of the so-calle 
dependent’ coal; but on basis of these price 
people are certainly entitled to receive what 
paying for. 

“Undoubtedly, similar complaints have reaelie 
directly, and if so, you are, of course, me 
the situation and, I presume, are inve! I 
matter in such a way that we may antic 
elimination of cause for further a 3 















Over-Production Fostered by | 


Continuation of the present policy of ri 
mining of a minimum amount of coal at 
tion on leased government lands in twelve 
states, taken into account with the produ 
mines now operating on private lands, pr 
result in a total annual coal mine capacity 
gion of 80,000,000 tons within two yeat 
Director Bain of the Bureau of Mines in a 
dum submitted to the United States Coal Cr 
As the maximum war-time market for coal 
states was 40,600,000 tons per year, the a pt 
tion indicated seems certain to bring about the 
unhealthy condition, the same loss of capital, al 
same distress among miners in the Western coal 
ing industry that was so marked a feature 0 
in the coal industry of the East and Middle 





































































: vBLSH EXPORT ACTIVITY 


ae Congested with Shipping, Many 
Steamers Waiting to Load. 


:, Wales, Dec. 6—Welsh exports continue 
e at a high level. For the past two months ex- 
Bristol Channel ports have been at the 
over 28,000,000 tons per annum, which com- 
h over 29,000,000 tons in the record year of 


porters continue to endeavor to cope with 
ing rate of export with working hours 
_ but strong agitation continues to secure a 
‘round-the-clock working to facilitate ex- 
nd remove the congestion and delays to ton- 


dock awaiting berths. 


al owners, exporters and labor leaders on the 
ast of the U. K. have recommended that 
e a reversion to the three-shift method 

and it is considered that this will shortly 
ed to. South Wales is expected eventually 
in the lead, which is recommended by their 
orting area competitor, the Tyne ports. 

ing pressure at Cardiff and neighboring 
itinues unabated, and at Cardiff, Newport, 
{ Penarth in the Channel over 40 steamers 
loading berths. 
fortnight has witnessed irregular ex- 
have been contributed to by delays on 
t the recent high level is being fairly 


- 





_ Exports by Countries. 


marized direction of export from Bristol 
ts for the past fortnight has been as 


Week Ending Week ris 
st 


Nov. 24th Dec. 

Tons Tons 
oo) 37 OO See 188,220 204,526 
da SORE 69,908 49,199 
PmeriGa......-.- 59,099 69,101 
oo) SoS 34,769 36,644 
oo de 18,607 9,708 
Peet. Lote aneee 9,744 15,817 
1 Coal Depots..... 23,364 47,039 
rr 7,265 
MM cee... es 51D iy meta 
Memeoumiries ..{..... 84,133 90,860 
te 493,356 530,159 


Ss 





ql eka Plea Being Overworked. 
a 


ord, Mass., Dec. 14.—Suspicion became 
n the mind of the local coal administra- 
old Winslow, that physicians are giving out 
nately certificates of illness to people desir- 
ney orders for coal that he called a con- 
the local coal dealers to discuss the matter 
ction to prevent the fraudulent or unneces- 
ance of such certificates by local physicians. 


the rules in force for the regulation of the 
during the emergency conditions caused 
ers’ strike, the fuel administrator cannot 
; for immediate delivery of coal except in 
proof is actually furnished that sickness 
home of the person asking for the emer- 
elivery. A certificate or statement from a 
has to date been the only evidence required 
Vinslow to establish the fact of illness. 
many cases have come to the attention of 
ow’s office that he has kept careful watch 
sicians’ certificates and has reached the 
n that at least some of the physicians are 
e certificates much too freely. Cases have 
Winslow’s attention where the drivers of 
cks have found everybody away at work 
uses where the illness is supposed to exist, 
‘ases have appeared where a good supply 
s already in the cellar when the new sup- 
ed. Opinion of the dealers seemed to confirm 
lusion reached by Mr. Winslow that many 
were abusing their authority in issuing 


f illness. 








ilkey Be cbsen appointed receiver for the 
Coal & Supply Co., Greenville, Pa. 
: ® 
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WELSH PRICES RISING 


Very Little Coal Available for Remainder 
of This Year. 


‘(Carpirr, Wales, Dec. 6—The Welsh coal market 
has become much firmer for steam varieties and prices 
are stronger than they have been since the recent 
American buying. France is buying strongly, and 
added to substantial demands from South America, 
coaling stations, India and the East, supplies avail- 
able for the remainder of 1922 have been rapidly 
bought up. Many of the best grade collieries have 
no large coal available until the new year. 

Cardiff docks are now presenting an animated ap- 
pearance and business is very brisk from most quar- 
ters. The Admiralty collieries have secured much 
good business, which places them with large orders 
in hand awaiting execution. This is certain to result 
in firm conditions for some time to come. 

It is reported that substantial order has been 
placed for monthly cargoes over 1923 at 27/— for best 
Admiralties, but this should not be taken as a fair 
indication of prices over 1923 in view of the ex- 
pansion which is taking place in outputs, which must 
serve to keep a surplus of coal available for export 
as the year progresses. 

Best Admiralty collieries have substantial quanti- 
ties stemmed for loading until January, which leaves 
very little free coal available on the open market, and 
in consequence somewhat higher prices are being real- 
ized for small parcels which become available. But 
the current price rules between 28/— and 29/-, with 
a little more indicated for early January shipment. 
Second Admiralty is equally well sold and firmly 
commands 27/— to 27/9. 

Small coals. after their enforced period of idleness, 
are becoming in better demand, partly because of the 
advancement of large coal prices. Foundry coke and 
patent fuel are steadier than of late, and with a 
great shortage of coke in France, Welsh coke prices 
are maintained at 37/6 and 42/6. Patent fuel busi- 
ness is looking up. 

The anthracite market, however, has become much 
weaker. 


Cardiff Market Prices. 


Large. BROS: 
Best )Adiitralty | asap eeeaiorieceeie 28/- to 29/6 
Second sadimnitalty sence etter 27 f= to 27/9 
Best “Drvoieceee i eae hs eee es 28/- to 28/6 
Other. Drys Se aschiadtes tee tatters 27/- to 28/- 
Best Monmouthshires .............. 26/— to 27/- 
Other Monmouthshires ...........-. 25/- to 26/- 
Ordinarye Catdinmrn meter rie tapheree ys 25/—- to 26/- 
Tnterignsin sae ee eee eee ereeenae 24/— to 25/- 

Smalls. 

Beste Steciiis seater ages cies each temiars 16/- to 17/- 
Other Steams eeemoncaee tet crac. eats 15/— to 16/- 
Tnferiors 5-4 ae ae cea Cn ete 18 - 12/— to 14/- 
Washed sNaitsd ieee cee teiees sete eo CORSE LO) 
Foundry iCokeo ea ephy tes sista niet stu 37/6 to 42/6 
Bituminous. 
Nove2 Rhondda vlareew-ttdecet 22/6 to 23/6 
No. 3 Rhondda, large ........-.-... 28/- to 30/- 
No. Z Rhondda, small-.5.> 2.0. o-. 4. 12/6 to 14/- 
No. 3 Smiths, small :............-.-- 18/— to 20/- 

Amthracite. 

Best sTiargem, cnr teomiemide pein tcsvnte 38/— to 40/— 
Seconds: mes ctrawors. teen peteieletn er atons ae 32/6 to 35/- 
Red* Weinedarse. vr mriectectoeerrereriaerrs 35/- to 40/- 
Machine-made Cobbles-...........+- 55/- to 57/6 
Nittts co ee cones ag ten a re aratere 67/6 to 70/- 
Beans. 3) ates th ae ea estar 45/—to. 
Pease saat cic oreo ica ote tats 22/6 to 


Freights from Cardiff. 


While collieries are so well sold and have ample 
tonnage in dock awaiting coal, they are somewhat 
indisposed to take on further vessels, which has re- 
stricted chartering operations. This is leading to a 
good supply of vessels offering and results in rates 
remaining at recent easy levels. 

Recent representative fixtures are: Antwerp, 8/-; 
Havre, 6/414; Rouen, 5/3 to 6/-; Gibraltar, 8/6; 
Marseilles, 10/3; West Italy, 11/- (3,600 tons), 10/6 
(5,300 tons) ; Barcelona, 14/3; Cartagena, 14/-; Port 
Said, 11/9; Bordeaux, 7/-; Malta, 10/9. 
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WELSH COAL IN CANADA 


Exporters Hope to Retain Some of Their 
New Trans-Atlantic Business. 


Carpvirr, Dec. 6—Welsh exporters intend to make 
a bold bid to retain some of the Canadian business 
which was temporarily secured by reason of the U. S. 
coal stoppage of 1922. 

Sir D. R. Llewellyn, a partner in the firm of D. R. 
Llewellyn, Merrett & Price, who control the largest 
dry coal group of collieries in Wales, the volatile 
matter of their coals being around 10 to 12 per cent, 
has just returned from a short visit to the U. S. A. 
and ‘Canada, and has made an announcement in re- 
gard to the future plans of his combine which has 
created a great deal of interest in Welsh coal ship- 
ping circles. 

‘He has been on a twenty days’ tour to New York, 
Montreal, Quebec, Bridgeport and other places, dur- 
ing which time he conducted a series of important 
interviews and negotiations. On his return he stated 
that he believes in Canada Welsh exporters have a 
likely permanent market. In the course of an inter- 
view, he stated that business in Welsh coals with 
Canada and the U. S. is not yet at an end. 


Permanent Markets Anticipated. 


“T have every hope,” he said, “that we shall secure 
permanent markets in (Canada and the New England 
States, and I have made arrangements for extensive 
supplies of dry (low volatile) and anthracite coals 
to be sent over immediately on the reopening of the 
St. Lawrence navigation towards the end of April. 
In the meantime it will be possible to use other ports. 

“The coal sent to Canada so far has given every 
satisfaction, and after interviewing about twenty users 
of Welsh coal who had previously used American, 
they expressed satisfaction at the Welsh product. In 
conjunction with important consumers of coal in 
Canada, I have made arrangements for the erection of 
a large screening and crushing plant which will be 
used to size dry and anthracite large coals. 

“In addition, we have concluded arrangements with 
one of the best-known men in political and industrial 
circles for coal supplies. His company has most up- 
to-date coal discharging arrangements at Quebec and’ 
Montreal, which have been placed at our service.” 


M. A. Hanna Business Incorporated. 


The M. A. Hanna Co. has been incorporated in 
Ohio to take over the assets and business of the firm 
of M. A. Hanna & (Co. and affiliated interests in iron 
ore mines, bituminous and anthracite coal mines, lake 
vessels and blast furnaces. The original partnership: 
was formed in 1867, and since that time has man- 
aged and acted as sales agent for a large number of 
operating companies, many of which are controlled 
by stock ownership. 

The members of the firm of M. A. Hanna & Co, 
will continue in the active management of the proper- 
ties and business consolidated in the new company. 

In connection with the sale of securities of the new 
corporation it is stated that since 1885 the average 
return has been more than 22 per cent per annum 
upon the average annual capital and surplus invested 
in the partnership of M. A. Hanna & Co. and in the 
companies now wholly owned for the period while so 
owned. During the latter part of this period, with 
steadily increasing capital and surplus investment, the 
average annual return for 10 years to December 31, 
1921, was nearly 15 per cent, and for 15 years to that 
date over 17 per cent. For the 5 years ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, the net income, after interest, de- 
ion and depletion reserves of the interests now 


preciat 
average $2,- 


consolidated in the M. A. Hanna ‘Co., 
407,788. 





Perhaps the best laugh of the week was the action 
of the Treasury Department in notifying all collectors. 
of customs to impose a countervailing duty on coal 
imported from Spain equal to the duty Spain collects. 
on coal from the United States, “in connection with 
paragraph 1548 of the Tariff Act of 1922.” If Spairr 
ever shipped any coal to this country it must have 
been in prehistoric times. 
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New York Notes 


R. M. Bryan has just started abroad on a five 
weeks’ trip to Europe in the interests of his paper. 


Telephone numbers of the West Virginia Coal Co., 
which recently opened an office at 149 Broadway, 
are Cortlandt 4431-4432. 

George N. Reed, New York manager of the 
Bertha Coal Co., was laid low this week by an 
attack of tonsilitis and the grip. 

George C. Hahn, until recently New York manager 
of the Gano, Moore Coal Mining Co., is now associated 
with the F. J. Kerner Coal Co., No, 1 Broadway. 

Wesley Lieb, formerly with W. A. Marshall & Co. 
and later with the F. J. Kerner Coal Co., has joined 
the sales organization of the Majestic Coal Co., 120 
Broadway. 

The East New York Ice & Coal Co. was incor- 
porated this week with $500,000 capital stock. B. 
Stein and R, Rosenberg are mentioned as among those 
interested. 

Pattison & Bowns, now at 25 Broadway, have com- 
pleted arrangements to move to 17 Battery Place on 
the 27th of this month. They will occupy rooms 
2023 to 2031 on the West street side of the building. 

An advertisement in one of the dailies this week 
solicits offers for two cargoes of Scotch steam coal 
and one cargo of “hard Welsh coal,’ now afloat. 
The advertiser conceals his identity in a box number. 

It is reported that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has offered to lend 22 freight locomotives to the 
Long Island Railroad, for the purpose of enabling 


the latter road to speed up the movement of 
its coal traffic. 

Many apartment house owners in the Bronx have 
been haled to court recently for failure to supply 


In some cases the court attendants are kept 
preventing tenants from trying to overcome 
the coal shortage by assaulting the landlords. 

At the annual meeting of the New York Coal Trade 
Golf Association last Wednesday the following Board 
of Governors was elected for 1923: R. B. Avers, 
R. F. Baer, W. H. Carpenter, H. G. Mettlach, Abel 
Mishler, C. P. Morrell and €. A. Owen. The Gov- 
ernors will meet next week to elect officers. 

Emil W. Kahn, executive assistant to State Fuel 
Administrator Woodin, has been investigating the 
National Coal Co., a new concern with an office at 
59 Pearl Street. The company had sent out circulars 
soliciting orders for coal and asking consumers to 
send a deposit of $2.00 for each ton ordered. Dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in finding the man at the 
head of the enterprise and its activities have been 
halted. 

The contract for furnishing 150,000 tons of coal 
to the Navy Department during the remainder of 
the fiscal year has been awarded to the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., of No. 1 Broadway. Price is $7.84 per 
gross ton under the chutes at Hampton Roads. ° Bids 
on coal for Philadelphia delivery have been rejected 
by the Navy Department and another set, involving 
this and other requirements, will be opened in 
Washington on December 19th. 


Welsh coal in pea and furnace sizes in lots 
of five tons will be supplied within forty-eight 
hours to any landlord upon application at the 
offices of the United Real Estate Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, Stewart Browne, president of the associa- 
tion, announced Thursday. Mr. Browne said 
that notification had been sent to all magistrates’ 
courts in the city with a request that landlords 
who pleaded inability to obtain fuel as a reason 
for heatless apartments should be referred to him. 
Over 700 tons of this coal have already been 
delivered this week, Mr. Browne said. 

Embargoes against all-rail shipments to Long Is- 
land are being enforced by some of the anthracite 
roads on account of the car ferries across the harbor 
being congested, causing much delay in the move- 
ment of loaded cars and the return of empties. 
The situation is so bad in this respect that for the 
past two weeks box cars loaded with miscellaneous 
freight have been moved to Long Island through the 
tunnels under the Hudson and East rivers. The rail- 
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roads will not permit coal to be sent through the 
tunnels in open top cars, however, for fear some of 
the lumps might fall off and cause derailment. 


Retail offices are crowded these days with coal 
famine victims and those who fear they will soon be 
in that class. The mail is also loaded with appeals 
for coal, and the telephone is being worked so hard 
that it is almost impossible to get anything but a 
“busy” report. In fact, it is said that some dealers 
were so swamped that they have disconnected their 
phones so far as the regular service is concerned. 
They can be reached only by calling private num- 
bers not listed in the telephone book and known only 
to friends in the wholesale trade and others who 
have been let in on the secret. The fuel administra- 
iors in the several boroughs are being besieged by 
those who are unable to get coal without assistance, 
and a policeman has been stationed in Mr. Woodin’s 
office as a precautionary measure. 


Pittsburgh Notes | 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. says its plants are operat- 
ing at about 60 per cent of capacity, including 
shipments by river, that they are on a profitable 
basis, and that the outlook continues good. 








Indiana and Punxsutawney interests have purchased 
the Etk Run Mining Co.’s property at Florence, 
Indiana County, for a consideration of $60,000. The 
company is to be organied with a capital of $100,000. 
The new owners took charge this week. 


J. V. Thompson, once known as the Fayette coal 
king, was elected president of the Morgantown & 
Wheeling RR. this week. The road goes through 
a highly productive coal region known as Scott’s 
Run, where 38 independent coal operations are 
located. 


The Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association elected 
officers and the result was sent here. The president 
is C. A. Cabell, Charleston; vice-president, W. M. 
Wiley, Sharples, W. Va.; treasurer, John L. Dickin- 
son, Charleston; and secretary-commissioner, B. C. 
Kennedy, Charleston. 


Inspectors of the bituminous districts of the 
Pennsylvania coal fields held their semi-annual meet- 
ing in a Pittsburgh hotel this week. Joseph 
Williams, Altoona, chief inspector, presided. The 
meeting, held under the auspices of the State Mines 
Department, discussed the questions prepared by the 
executive committee of mine inspectors. 


The new mine to be opened by the National Mining 
Co., at Ginger Hill, Washington County, will be one 
of the largest in the world. The operations, accord- 
ing to present plans, will be on a gigantic scale. The 
first 50 houses are near completion and work will 
soon be started on 400 double houses for occupation 
by the miners. Operations will be slowed up some- 
what during the winter but will be rushed to comple- 
tion in the spring. 

U. Brazzun, Lima, Peru, South America, a mining 
engineer, visited the Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s mines in 
the Monongahela Valley this week. He is seeking 
information on advanced methods of mining. He 
said an American-British syndicate has just been 
given authority to build 6,000 miles of railroad in 
the Peru mountains to open up mines, which include 
coal, copper, zinc and lead. The equipment will be 
bought in the United States. 


The Keystone C. & C. Co., Greensburg, has two 
new vice-presidents as a result of the election of 
A. N. Pershing and H. F. Bovard, by the board 
of directors, to fill’ the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of General Richard Coulter, Greensburg, 
and Robert Cassatt, of Philadelphia. The officers 
now are: Julian B. Huff, president; H. F. Bovard, 
vice-president and general manager, and A, N. Persh- 
ing, vice-president and treasurer. 


Latest developments in the Wayne Coal Co. indicate 
the collapse of the reported deal with Henry Ford. 
M. L. Benedum, president of the coal firm, has 
transferred extensive holdings in Wayne ~ and 
Franklin townships, Tuscarawas County, Ohio, to 
the Wayne Coal Co. At the same time a mortgage 
on the preperty in favor of the Colonial Trust Co.; 


of Pittsburgh was recorded. The consid 
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volved in the deed of Benedum to the com 
$139,000, indicated by $139 in revenue ste mn 
company is an extensive operator of strip r 

The Japanese Coal Commission, headed by 
a member of the Imperial Parliament a 
representative of the Tokio Chamber of 
arrived in Pittsburgh this week for a to 
gation of coal mining methods in the 
Valley. It is planned to develop the 
deposits of Japan, it is said by the c 
American methods are to be adopted. 
accompanied by his son, E. Abe, M. 
S. Suzuka, the latter being two coal 
importers. The head of the commiss 
dent of the Commercial Conference of ~ 
held in Honolulu in November. ee 

Rockwell Marietta, 73 years old, well kn 
and coal operator, and first Mayor of 
died Tuesday at Connellsville. He was p: 
the Connellsville Coke & Fuel Co., Mari 
Co. and the Connellsville Mine & Supply 


hdl 


engineer on the B. & O. RR, the young 
on the road. After 16 years of this 
entered the contracting business, later bi 


County and the Colonial National Bank 
which he was a director and vice-p 
leaves his widow and seven children. i 


After a hearing on charges of discrimi 
against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi 
Louis RR., by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Association in the so-called Weirton, 
rate case, the findings were submitted wit 
mendations to the Interstate Commerce ( 
C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager of th 
testified that the railroad company, at tl 
the West Virginia Public Service 
reduced rates from mines in the | 
Panhandle to Weirton and other consur 
in that vicinity, but made no changes it 
from mines in the Pittsburgh district. Th 
in the district affected intervened to ] 
advance in the rates. The railroad 
defense, stated it was seeking to adva 
mines in the West Virginia district and t 
from the Pittsburgh district to 
reasonable. 


The 14 governors who have been he 
ference at White Sulphur Springs, W. | 
sider matters of general interest, su 
Klux Klan and Prohibition and other 
sort, were the guests of E. E. White 
White operations near Beckley, W. 
Glen White is one of the model towns ¢ 
Virginia coal fields and it was thought 
would prove highly instructive to the g 
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Charge for advertising in this ola 
word. This charge is for regular Tou E 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 p 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers ¢ 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


WE need five experienced men 

coal in New Jersey, Conne 
Pennsylvania, and New York State. 
dress replies to “Box N7,” caré 
Saward’s Journal. a 


WANTED 


XPERIENCED coal salesman, — 

ably one acquainted with W 
Massachusetts territory, by an esta 
New York Bituminous mine agency. 3 
by letter, which will be treated confiden 
giving experience and references. A 
“Box, D8”, care of Saward’s Journal. 
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“Half-and-Half” at Poughkeepsie. 


GHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 14.—William T. Ward, 
Administrator for Dutchess County, has decreed 
anthracite consumers must take an equal amount 
bstitutes, except small users whose requirements 
he balance of the winter will not exceed two 
_ His order says: 

is hereby directed that no dealer or distributor 
el within the confines of Dutchess County shall 
sr anthracite coal in domestic sizes known as 
grate, chestnut, stove, egg or broken, to any 
_ unless such delivery is preceded or accom- 
d by delivery of at least an equal amount of 
wheat or coke or other substitute. The order 
not apply to consumers whose requirements 
December 15, 1922, to April 1, 1923, do not 
d two tons.” 


6 of Substitutes in Westchester County. 


Elmer A. Sheets, of Yonkers, Fuel Adminis- 
- of Westchester County, issued an order last 
lay requiring that no retail dealer “shall deliver 
acite coal in domestic sizes, known as pea, range, 
wt, stove, egg or broken, to any householder 
her consumer unless such delivery is preceded 
companied ‘by the delivery of at least an equal 
nt of buckwheat or bituminous coal, coke or 
substitute fuel. This order shall not apply to 
mers whose requirements from December 12, 
to April 1, 1923, do not exceed two tons.” 


SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


stephen Girard Bldg. 


STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 
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Taking Substitutes in New Jersey 


The cold weather of this week has helped the sale 
of low volatile bituminous and coke in New Jersey. 
People who never used that class of fuel before are 
now buying it. Those who have been buying their 
domestic coal from peddlers, who secured it from 
established yards, and are now finding it hard to 
get, have tried to keep away from substitutes as 
long as possible, but find that they now have to take 
what they can get. 

The supply of anthracite is coming along fairly 
well, but the demands from Union and Middlesex 
counties for that kind of coal is depriving other 
places of their allotments. 

Newark has very little coal on hand and the Mayor 
of that town has made an appeal to Washington to 
see that the dealers of that community receive 
50,000 tons of domestic fuel. 


Coal Company Bans Hunting. 


Hazetton, Dec. 14.—The Jeddo-Highland Coal 
Co, has ordered its employes to cease hunting if they 
wish to keep their jobs. The action was brought 
about by a noticeable slump in production, due to 
the large number of men that are hunting. The men 
say they passed up the small game season on account 
of the suspension and the scarcity of coal, and that 
they ought to be allowed the 15 days of the big game 
season. 


Gross or Net. 






Philadelphia 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance. Tells 
amount at a glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 
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Call Car Shortage “Worst Ever.” 


ALToona, Pa. Dec. 14.—Central Pennsylvania 
operators are in accord in declaring that in all their 
experience in the coal business they have never known 
the situation from the standpoint of an inadequate 
supply of cars to be as bad as it is at present. 

Operators without exception declare that because 
of their inability to get cars they are constantly do+ 
ing business at a loss, their miners are unable to 
make a living wage and many are going away. The 
situation is characterized as being the worst on the 
Pennsylvania lines, this being due to the fact that 
this company taps a very much larger coal area than 
the other roads. 

With the exception of such operations as get the 
benefit of assigned cars or furnish railroad fuel, the 
mines are not averaging more than one and one-half 
days per week. 


Big Mine Storage Plant. 


A large storage bin, having a capacity of approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of coal, is now in process of con- 
struction, at the Gould mine of the Consumers’ Fuel 
Co., Finleyville, Pa., which is one of the Bertha Coal 
Co, interests of Pittsburgh, Work on the new storage 
plant is being pushed rapidly and it is planned to 
have it completed by the first of January. The 
Bertha Coal Co. recently acquired additional acreage 
at Finleyville, so that the output of the Gould mine 
will be materially increased. 


COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 


Issued in three volumes: Ic to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; lc to $8.00. 
COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 


The Gross Ton Book 


220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.50, 

Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. _ Plain, practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 









Cut Coal Costs 


Generating power may be an expensive or an 
economical operation. It depends upon the coal 
you use. . U. is what you are interested in. 
If your ash heap is large, your coal bills high— 
we can help you reduce both. 

May our representative call and give you facts 
olay Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas Coals and 
oke 










Telephone today Cortland 8130. 


\ NKOO 
COAL MINING- 
COMPANY, JVC 


: Nt 149 Broadway 







Na New York City 











Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale 
the left-over copies of the original classification 
list, showing pool numbers, ownership, location, 
etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly shipping 


through the Exchange. Only a limited number of 
copies remain, and those who do not already possess 
one should take advantage of this opportunity 
to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft coal 
buyers in the Eastern States. 


Price $1.00. Copies for sale by 
SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. 
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HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
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Cincinnati Notes 


E. J. Wallace, of the Wallace Coal Co., St, Louis, 
was here seeing operators on Friday. 

E. L, Johnson, of the Shamrock Coal Co., Climax, 
Ky., was a Cincinnati visitor on Monday. ; 

Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., was 
at Harlan, Ky., for a few days this week. 

Alex. Vowles, of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., is 
in the West this week on business for his company. 

P. H. Burlingham, of Burlingham Bros., under- 
went a serious operation at Christ Hospital last week. 

H. S. Gay, president of the Gay Coal & Coke Co., 
Logan, West Virginia, was in Cincinnati on Monday. 

Albert Knadler, formerly with the Ogle Coal Co., 
has accepted a position with the Liggett Bros. Coal 
Co. 

H. D. Walbolt, of the Three States Fuel Co., 
Toledo, visited the Cincinnati coal market on Tues- 
day. 

R. E. Willmott, of the Willmott Coal Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., spent Friday conferring with Cincinnati coal 
men. 

Wheeler Boone, vice-president of the Boone Coal 
Co., is looking after business at Pineville, Ky., this 
week. 

R. S. Barker, of the Barker Fuel Co., Pineville, 
Ky., was a visitor to the Cincinnati coal market on 
Monday. 

Elmer McConnaughey, Dayton, Ohio, representative 
of the Kearns Coal Co., visited the home office on 
Tuesday. 

A. S. Ainsworth, of the Bennett Fuel & Ice Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was in the city for a few days 
last week. 

W. J. Manley, secretary of the Logan Operators’ 
Association, Logan, West Va., was in the city on 
Thursday. 

A. L. Moses, resident manager of the Lake & Ex- 
port Coal Co., spent a portion of last week in 
Northern Ohio. 

W. J. Franzer, of the Chicago Coal Company bear- 
ing his name was a visitor to Cincinnati the latter 
part of last week. : 

A. M. Ogle, of the Ogle Coal Co., was success- 
fully operated on for appendicitis last week afid is 
getting along nicely. 

Col. E. O’Toole, coal buyer of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, Welch, West Va., was calling on friends in 
this city a few days ago. 


Ernest W. Congleton, of the Fayette-Jellico Coal 





Co., Anchor, Ky., was among the outside coal visitors 
to Cincinnati on Monday. 
Harry L. Jump, resident manager for Walter 


Bledso & Co., is looking after business for his com- 
pany at Harlan, Ky., this week. 


C. V. Orr, general manager of the Laurel Gem 
Coal Co., Livingstone, Ky., was taking a look into 
the coal market here on Monday. 

J. W. Darville, sales manager of the Wentz Coal 
Co., Philadelphia, was in Cincinnati last week on 
business with several coal companies. 


Col. F. L. Poindexter, of the Lake & Export Coal 
Co., Huntington, West Va., was a visitor to the Cin- 
cinnati office of his company on Friday. 


L. A. Wyman, manager of the Cleveland branch 
of the Valley Coal Co., was here visiting the Cin- 
cinnati branch of this company on Monday. 


T. B. Lane, president of the Coalburg Collieries 
and vice-president of the Miller’s Creek Collieries 
Co., Louisa, Ky., was in the city on Monday. 


George M, Jones, president of the Logan Coal 
Corporation, Lundale, West Va., stopped off to visit 
the Cincinnati office of his company on Saturday. 


Roy Holmyard, president of the Ohio & Kentucky 
Coal Co., who has been confined to his home with 
sickness, is able to be back at his office, though not 
wholly recovered. 


The E. J. Frechtling Coal Co., which has whole- 
sale offices in this city and Hamilton and a retail 


business in the latter city, is opening a retail business 
in Middletown, Ohic. 

The Madisonville Coal Co., Hopkins, Ky., has been 
newly incorporated for $100,000 with J. B. Ramsey, 
B. C. Mitchell, and R. M. Galton, all of Madison- 
ville, Ky., as incorporators. 

A luncheon was given at the Queen City Club last 
Tuesday in honor of James Bonnyman, the newly- 
elected president of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., with 
Braxton Campbell as host. Most of the guests were 
members of the coal trade. 

E, M. Radway, president of the Richvein Coal Co., 
died at his home in Cincinnati on Friday, following 
only a week’s sickness with pneumonia. He was 33 
years of age and following his graduation from Wil- 
liams College, had devoted his entire mature manhood 
to the coal business. He was a member of the Amer- 
scan Coal Wholesalers’ Association and the local 
branch of this organization sent to the family a fine 
floral piece, accompanied by resolutions of condolence 
signed by all the twenty-eight Cincinnati members of 
the association. The Cincinnati Coal Exchange also 
was represented with a floral emblem at the funeral. 


Twin Cities Notes | 


Railroad freight shipments out of St. Paul ter- 
minals for October were heavier in the aggregate than 
the same month of a year ago, but coal shipments 
showed a decrease. ; 

The North Dakota Lignite Producers’ Association 
carried a full-page advertisement in the local Sunday 
papers calling attention to lignite as a cheap and 
satisfactory substitute for eastern coals. 

It is announced that the River Transit Co. is 
purchasing ten barges to operate on the Mississippi 
River between Minneapolis and New Orleans next 
season. The barges are of steel with 100 tons’ 
capacity, and can operate loaded in 3 feet of water. 

Shipments of coal from St. Paul during October 
were less than for the same month of a year ago, 
but totals of all freights showed a gain of 22.6 per 
cent, The gains were in implements, vehicles, auto- 
mobiles, building materials, fruit, furniture, grain 
products, petroleums and paper. 

\W. A. Prinsen, of Minneapolis, has resigned as 
secretary of the Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ 
Association to go with the Inland Coal & Dock Co., 
of Minneapolis, assisting Mr. Kendrick, vice-president. 
Mr. Prinsen was formerly general agent for the 
Great Northern Ry. leaving in 1919 to go with the 
dock association as trafic manager and continuing 
until 1921 when he became secretary. 

The Minneapolis city council possesses ten radical 
members and two near-radicals, out of a total of 
twenty-six. The radicals seem to find great delight 
in aiding the conduct of the universe, the federal 
government, state affairs, sociological and economic 
matters, as well as purely municipal work. The con- 
tumacious refusal of certain railroads operating 
through the city to settle the shopmen’s strike on the 
Willard-Jewell basis was the foundation for an in- 
quiry into coal matters. The Northern Pacific had 
a representative before the council committee, who 
suggested that their railroad could not transport coal 
which had not reached the docks, and it had been 
compelled to move empty cars from the docks into 
the interior which might have carried coal had there 
been coal to carry. He cited that coal had been 
ioaded in North Dakota and in Montana without 
orders for its disposition and had laid on the track 
for days. 


| 


Annual Smokeless Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Smokeless Coal 
Operators’ Association was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday of this week, and was attended 
by more than fifty members, together with numerous 
guests. 

Officers were elected as follows: R. H. Gross, 
Boston, president; O. M. Deyerle, Bluefield, W. Va., 
first vice-president, and Kuper Hood, Cincinnati, 
second vice-president. George Collins continues as 
treasurer. The choice of a secretary rests with the 
board of directors. 





New England Notes — 


Leonard Leighton of the Carbon 'C. & C. Cah 
returned to his desk after an extended visit to 4 
Pennsylvania coal fields, : 


4 

William A. Clark, president of the New Engla: 
Coal Dealers’ Association, gave a talk at Worcest 
Mass., Tuesday evening, before a gathering of ec 
retailers. ' a 

‘Colonel Robert Whipple, Worcester, has be na 
pointed by Governor Cox to be purchasing agent f 
the State of Massachusetts. This is really a ne 
position in which Colonel Whipple will take O1 
duties that have been performed by other offici 
including among other things, the purchase of ft 
for the departments of public health, education, cx 
rection and of mental diseases. =| 


Another method of alleviating the fuel shorts 
in this vicinity is noted in the statement that | 
Boston & Maine RR. is contributing 1,200 railrc 
ties to be sawed and split by the city for distributi 
to Boston families. The ties are being loaded 
trucks owned by various motor concerns and deal 
and taken to the city yards in Roxbury and the Sot 
End. 4 


Sales of the Welsh semi-anthracite coal | 
city of Boston goes on at a fairly rapid pace, Ww 
deliveries by scores of motor trucks commandee! 
from city contractors to help out temporarily due 
an accumulation of 2,000 orders of coal undelivet 
There is still about 3,000 tons available to be s 
at the regulation price of $14.50 a net ton. ‘As ord 
are expected to decrease for the time at least, 
present customers will be given the option of b 
ing another ton each. i 


Certain Providence, R. I., dealers are reporting | 
they have received no anthracite for two mon 
Actual receipts last week were far short 0 
allotment and George H. Webb, State Fuel Adn 
istrator, has ordered restrictions of delivery of | 
by dealers; no anthracite to be delivered to o! 
buildings or other places where soft coal can 
burned, while in the sale of egg, stove or nut, ho: 
holders must accept 50 per cent of the order in 
coal, buckwheat or bituminous. Receipts for 
week showed a shortage of 23,043 tons for the ; 
under the federal allotment. ‘ 

Hartford, Conn., advices state that reports of | 
crimination in the matter of loading cars of anthr: 
for Connecticut, whereby the State is said to lo 
considerable part of its federal allotment, has ca 
the Connecticut Fuel Administration to protest 
orously. Telegrams have been sent to re | 
authorities at Washington, to officials of the ship 
and to Senators George P. McLean and Fran} 
Brandegee. The Fuel Administrator states th 
continuation of this discrimination will rest! 
suspension of shipments on nearly one-half o 
hard coal heretofore received in the State. 


‘Coal men, coal shipping concerns and coal de 













recommendation by the Massachusetts State Grat 
the Patrons of Husbandry that the grange 

influence to bring about a standardization 
handling of coal whereby dealers who buy | 
long ton sell it to their customers as long to 
since it was sold as a short ton, it should 
by the similar measurement. It was asser 
meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, that coal 
made a profit of $1.65 a ton by the mere | 
buying a long ton from the operator and sell 
customer a ton of 2,000 pounds. Shrinkage 
gradation are probably terms that never ré 
ears of any of these honest husbandmen — 
the domain of the coal industry to give fre 
as readily as those others who “rush in where @ 
fear to tread.” Bee | 













a 


The first trial of union miners for the | 
murders of last June got under way at Marion 
last Wednesday. Despite efforts of the Sta 
restrict the trial to a plain murder case, restit 
identification, it became apparent at once tha 
whole issue of unionism, protection of ‘ip 
property by armed guards and rights of open 
employers would be kept to the front by the de 

, 
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PARDEE BROTHERS & CO., Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 






YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, Ine. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
© S. H. Murdock 
Daily Capacity 2,000 tons Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 


JOHNSON & CO.), Ine. siromnous COAL 


90 West Street New York 


W.H. DRUCKEMILLER Shipper of “VERIBEST” 


31 N. 4th Street SUNBURY, Pa. Established 1890 
Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous— Cannel— Coke 














Philadelphia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Buffalo 


Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICE BETHLEHEM, PA. 
MINERS 






Bituminous 


Anthracite 











CORPORATION 
EXPORT BUNKERS COAL ALL RAIL 
BALTIMORE 26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 






| Johnstown Coal & Coke Company STEAM, ENG Ri GAS COALS 


SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
: POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
NS Greases GOGAT ON co oe tule eee ata. FAIRMONT FIELDS 









S. Hastings, preecess) G. F. Sturenberg, Treasurer F. D. Lambe aa or 
ir Wall Street, New Yor Saint i Mares , Pa. Saint Mar 


The Shescmt Coal & Coke Co. Where competition is keenest, 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Pennsylvania Office: eC: Canada Office: 
St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Pradental Bie, "Buffalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 
J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-Preside: ae Ge nant Sales Agent Sales Agent 


advertise the hardest. 
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WARNS CAPITAL AWAY 





Fact Finding Commission Says Investors May 
Well Shun Bituminous Industry. 


A statement issued by the U. S. Coal Commission 
says: 

“How great is the present inflation of the industry 
cannot be stated exactly at this time but unquestionably 
the inflation is excessive. Estimates of the excess 
mine capacity range from 30 to fully 60 per cent above 
the country’s normal demand, which for the last five 
years has averaged about 510 million tons a year. 
Figured on the basis of their actual output for the 
best weex in 1918, the capacity of the soft coal mines 
was then 685 million tons. 


“Since 1918, unfortunately, the mine capacity has 
been further enlarged, and another estimate of it can 
be made from the average daily output last year: 
300 days’ work at that rate would have resulted in 
840 million tons being mined, or fully 60 per cent 
more than the normal needs of the country, 


“How to deflate the coal industry is one of many 
problems before President Harding’s Coal Commis- 
sion, and its reports may be expected to present facts 
bearing on this question. It seems plain enough, how- 
ever, that the industry should not be further inflated 
by opening new mines. The facts already presented 
furnish a valid argument against continuing to enlist 
new capital in the business, thereby opening new 
mines that are worse than unneeded, for they further 
spread and thus overtax car supply and shorten the 
possible working time of mines in the vicinity that 
are already well equipped to ship 50 to 100 per cent 
more coal than they ship now. 

“Indeed, the ratings of mine capacity reported to 
the railroads for the purpose of obtaining cars would 
indicate that the bituminous mines of the country have 
a total annual capacity of not far from a billion tons, 
instead of the half billion tons needed. 


May Be Some Exceptions. 


“Exceptions may possibly be made here and there 
to the ban which the investing public should put on 
coal mine development. A local market not well 
supplied with coal may warrant the opening of a 
nearby mine, which would’ thereby help to relieve 
the burden on transportation facilities, but it is be- 
lieved that such exceptional conditions are rare. 

“Tn the public land States of the West, unfortu- 
nately, the Federal Government itself has not been 
able to discourage coal mine development, for, under 
the leasing law, the lessee of government coal land 
is required to open the mine and to produce coal 
on a scale proportionate to the acreage leased. There 
seems to be no legal warrant for refusing a lease to 
a bonafide applicant, even though the public interest 
does not seem to indicate the need of more coal. The 
result will be that the West will soon find its coal 
mines and coal miners as badly off as those in Indiana 
and Illinois, where the working time is too short 
to pay adequately either owners or workers. 

“If the public can appreciate the strength of the 
evidence already available on this subject of over- 
development, refusal to invest in new coal mining 
ventures under present conditions will be recognized 
as both good business and good citizenship. It is 
plain enough that the country needs not more coal 
mines but more work for the coal mines we already 
have. One potent reason that coal is not cheaper 
to the consumer is that he is supporting a vast sur- 
plus of investment and capacity. The large excess 
capacity cannot for long lower the price of coal, how- 
ever, simply because that condition of things is 
wasteful. 





The salvaging of anthracite coal lost from barges 
and ships which have in years past been wrecked off 
Point Judith near Newport, R. I. by Captain Lewis 
N. Blix and J. K. Sullivan is attracting some interest. 
These men with their ship Resolute have in a short 
time gathered up from the ocean floor some 125 tons 
or more and sold every ton at prices which represent 
very good pay for their labor. They have orders for 
all the coal they expect to salvage in the next two 
months. 
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INDUSTRIAL COURT PRAISED 


Gov. Allen Tells Operators It Has Greatly 
Reduced Coal Strikes in Kansas. 


Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas was the guest 
of honor at the recent banquet of the Kanawha Coal 
Operators’ Association in Charleston, W. Va., which 
followed the annual meeting of that organization. He 
spoke in praise of the Industrial Relations Court of 
his state, declaring that since it started functioning 
three years ago the number and seriousness of coal 
mine strikes had been greatly reduced. 

“We have found that if the proper protection is 
afforded by the state,” said Governor Allen, “the 
average workman will desert the agitator and get 
to work and give an honest day’s labor to his em- 
ployer. The right to work should be just as sacred 
as the right to loaf and it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to protect all men in their natural inclinations 
which come within the law.” 

Referring to a recent statement credited to Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, Governor Allen said the “most frequently 
uttered misrepresentation of the objects of the indus- 
trial court on the part of labor leaders is ‘it takes 
away from a man his God-given right to work.’ The 
law does nothing of the kind. Any man may quit 
work under the act whenever he wishes. 

“No interference is offered any man to choose his 
own occupation at will. But the law does forbid 
a conspiracy to close down any essential industry, and 
it says when a man quits work he shall not come 
back and try to persuade or force others to quit.” 

During the recent coal strike, Kansas produced, 
according to official figures, more than fifty per cent 
of its annual normal output of coal, Governer Allen 
said. 

“Qn the day non-union miners, in peaceful pursuit 
of work and happiness, were chopped to pieces by 
a frenzied mob at Herrin, Ill., there were 400 deep 
shaft mines operating at normal capacity with union 
labor in Kansas,” he asserted, adding that the indus- 
trial court merely fixes the responsibility of the state 
in administering industrial justice. 

“It is a board of adjudication, rather than a sys- 
tem of arbitration, generally resorted to in disputes 
between capital and labor. It is a board of three 
disinterested judges as compared with an equal num- 
ber of each side to the dispute ordinarily used in 
arbitration.” 


New Record for Fairmont Region. 


Fammont, Dec. 14.—Some production records are 
being established in northern West Virginia these 
days. During five recent weeks the miners of this 
section loaded 2,505,400 tons, or an average of 501,080 
tons each week. 

Last week they produced 536,400 tons, or 10,728 
cars, which is a record. The nearest approach to 
this was the week ending November 4th, when 10,192 
cars were loaded. 

The big five weeks’ production in northern West 
Virginia were as follows: Week ending November 
4th, 510,000 tons; November 11th, 439,350 tons; No- 
vember 18th, 506,300 tons; November 25th, 513,350 
tons; week ending December 2nd, 536,400 tons. 

With five working days the mines on the nine rail- 
road divisions of northern West Virginia loaded 536,- 
400 tons last week, which proved to have been 23,050 
tons greater than the previous six-day week. Last 
Saturday more coal was loaded than on any Saturday 
since the coal strike, the day’s total being 1,759 cars. 

Production last week by divisions in northern West 
Virginia was as follows: B. & O.-Monongah, 304,650 
tons; Charleston, 21,750 tons; Connellsville, 7,250 
tons; Cumberland, 43,900 tons; Monongahela, 52,900 
tons; M. &.W., 54,800 tons; W. M.-B. & W.,, 19,910 
tons; W.-B. & H. R., 31,250 tons. 





The Lundale Coal Co., of Lundale, W. Va., and 
its subsidiary mining companies, have been consoli- 
dated under the name of the Logan County Coal Co. 
Officers are George M. Jones, president; J. N. 
Schweitzer, vice-president; Angus McDonald, secre- 
tary, and F. P. Chambers, secretary. 


editorial the publication in question says: 





































































HIGHER RATES jis 


Railroad Organ Thinks Roads Are Ei 
to Raise If Operators Are. — 


The Railway Age advances the proposi 
coal operators are to be allowed to raise p 
there is a shortage, or to make up strixe losses 
railroads should be permitted to raise freigh 
on coal, to compensate them for the higher pr. 
pay for their own fuel. In the course of a rec 


“The railroads have had a strike of their own. 
has cost them a great deal of money. Nobody 
proposed to allow them to advance their rates to | 
set the increased expense caused by the s Op 
ployes’ strike. On the contrary, most of thet a 
including those on coal, are now 10 per cent t 
they were before July Ist, when the shop emplo 
strike began. | 

“The coal operators had a strike in their 
They lost it. In consequence they are paying 
same wages to the miners now that they were p 
to April 1st. The coal strike caused a shor! 
coal. The coal operators have, in consequence, gre 
increased the price the railways have to pay for ¢ 

“The railways are not only being forced, out 
reduced rates, to pay the cost of the shop emplo 
strike, but also a large part of the cost of th 
strike. They consume about one-third of all the 
produced. Therefore, they are paying, rough] 
third of all the increase in the cost of coal du 
the coal strike, 

Not a Square Deal. 


“It may be said that the advance in the pr 
coal was commercially justifiable because of the 
age of it. But there is also a shortage of transp 
tion about which the coal operators frequent! 
plain. If the coal operators are justified in i 
ing the price the railroads have to pay for 
per cent because of the shortage of coal, t 
theory of morals or economics can it be ¢ 
that the railroads should be required, not n 


lower than they were before the coal stri 

“When is the increase in the prices the ré 
have to pay for coal going to stop? In only 
month of 1920 or 1921 was the average price 
paid as high as in August, 1922. This was 
vember, 1920, when it was $4.92. ; 

“There is in some sections a powerful agita 
further reductions of railway rates. Those ¢ 
on this agitation might well direct their att 
the price of coal. How can the railwa; 
pected to reduce rates again when within 
the cost of their coal, one of the largest 1 
operating expenses, has been increased 40 





Eliminate Black Sheep. — 


Inquiries of a legal character are being m 
respect to several transactions entered into 
of the newly organized coal companies. It 
fortunate that this trend of events has « 
for while the new concerns referred to 
outside the regular trade, they are coal co 
the strict sense of the word and, as such, 
as much in the public estimation as the 
most reputable coal mining and selling 
known to the trade. 


factors in influencing public opinion, and 
course it is difficult to prevent the starting 
organizations, and, as the old saying is, t 
black sheep in every flock, measures 1 
be taken, we think, to see that concerns 
origin and purpose are not enabled to get a 

in the industry, through the purchase of coz 
reputable houses or otherwise. b, 





"J 
The United States District Court at Philad 
has set January 3rd as the date for a hearing 
protest of Isaac T, and Mary P. W. Starr 
the sale of the Central Railroad Co. of New | 
stock holdings in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre © 
to the Reynolds Syndicate. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The growing difficulties of the car situation 
re reflected in the recent halting in increase 
f production, which in the past two weeks has 
een further emphasized by a slight decrease 
1 the amount of bituminous coal available. 

The great point in this connection is whether 
ie tonnage that is being produced at present 
sufficient for the actual requirements of the 
mmunity. If so, it is an advantage to the 
ade to have cars continue scarce, as that 
laintains the price through the competitive 
uying of coal users, rather than through any 
ecial effort on the part of the producers, but, 
s has been pointed out, there is a limit to all 
lings and cars may be too scarce to permit 
rofitable mine operation even at a price super- 
cially high. 

Yet it cannot be stated that the car supply is 
jore than ten per cent deficient, notwithstand- 
ig doleful reports from certain individual sec- 
ons or districts, for consider what would be 
le situation were production increased from 
1,000,000 tons per week to 12,100,000. What 
rould be the status of the market should that 
mount of bituminous coal be available? 

In studying the figures presented by the 
iovernment, we must note that they include 
dal used at the mines, coal coked, and railroad 
iel. With 30 per cent of the tonnage required 
ow the railroads, and nearly 10 per cent used 
yw coking in the region and at by-product 
lants, and also some 2 or 3 per cent used or 
‘asted at the mines, it will be seen that the 
mmage available for commercial purposes in 
1e United States and Canada is only about 57 
er cent of the week’s output, or say 6,500,000 
ms. Is this sufficient for our needs, now that 
ie use of bituminous for domestic purposes 
as been increased ? 

Tt will take a few weeks to get the answer to 
us in definite form. Presumably the amount 
i none too large, as manufacturing is improv- 
ig and there is apt to be a strong demand 
yw tonnage after the beginning of the new 
ear, in anticipation of strike difficulties April 
st. It is an old story that a small percentage 
f increase in demand makes a notable dif- 
erence in market tone and prices, and conse- 
ently it seems reasonable to predict a good 
utlook for the soft coal trade during all the 
aining portion of the winter season. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
ports manufacturing activity practically at 










the same level as was achieved at the peak of 
the 1919 and 1920 busy season, thus showing 
a very notable increase in real demands for 
fuel. At that time the requirements were 
practically at the highest level ever recorded, 
nearly 12,000,000 tons per week being required 
for several months. 

It is still a serious question how the railroads 
will be able to take care of the trade. Mild 
weather, the buyers’ strike and some other 
features eased us through the fall season. 
Those conditions meant, to a large extent, 
merely the postponing of actual demands and 
actual traffic movement. What is to be the 
outcome when requirements continue on a 
heavy basis, week after week? Certainly the 
railroads have not been able to acquire new 
facilities through the investment of new cap- 
ital. The situation in that quarter is about as 
discouraging as investing new capital in coal 
mines, which the Coal Commission has de- 
clared against so strongly. 


The way must be found somehow to provide 
more facilities, and the real test of railroad 
service is still to come. Not so much, perhaps, 
with regard to volume to be moved, based on 
theoretical capacity, but the steaming of loco- 
motives under mid-winter conditions will be a 
test of the most critical sort, proving how well 
or otherwise the shop troubles of the past sum- 
mer have been overcome. 

Better coals are continuing high in price, 
and in fact there has been a degree of inflation 
inaugurated. Many producers have booked 
as many orders as they can reasonably expect 
to fill for several week to come. When they 
return to customers, who were urged to buy a 
few weeks ago, the orders which are now pre- 
sented; when people who claimed they had 
enough coal to last them all winter find that 
their requests for early shipments are met by 
return of their orders, with thanks for con- 
sideration, and so on, quite a jolt is given to 
the buying fraternity. As has been stated sev- 
eral times lately, the buyers’ strike has come 
to a very decided end, and the shoe is on the 
other foot. 

Fortunately, we are well up to the end of 
the year without any of the early storms that 
have sometimes caused. difficulty. .Although 
the most severe weather is after the holidays, 
there have been enough instances of early traf- 
fic trouble in past years to warrant a degree of 
apprehension at the outset of the season, and 


it is very fortunate that we have reached this 
point without having had to contend there- 
with, 


As usual, and as has often been pointed by 
us, the close of lake navigation was not fol- 
lowed by any radical change in market con- 
ditions. We have said that the shippers of 
lake coal have their plans so laid out that when 
coal ceases going to the lakes it moves almost 
automatically in other directions, and the 
people of experience in that line do not stand 
idly by, offering a large quantity to any buyer. 
Some districts may get a temporary setback by 
reason of some relaxation following the close 
of navigation, but the movement is generally 
turned from one quarter to another promptly, 
and there is no great change in the car sit- 
uation either. Cars engaged in 150 to 250-mile 
hauls to Lake Erie ports are sent on much 
longer journeys and soon lose their identity in 
the general mass of rolling stock. 


The retail trade in anthracite is now pass- 
ing through its most critical stage. With no 
question as to need for tonnage, because of 
the season of the year, it is a night and day 
struggle to keep things going. There is a con- 
siderable degree of difficulty in changing the 
habits of consumers, and where one repeat 
order for bituminous coal is placed there are 
possibly ten or a dozen persons who asseru 
that they cannot burn anything but the cus- 
tomary prepared sizes of anthracite. Such a 
condition leads to more or less friction 
throughout the day, and makes the lot of the 
retailer an unenviable one, but viewing the 
matter in a broad sense it is seen that consid- 
erable soft coal is being introduced where an- 
thracite has formerly been the sole reliance, and 
more than once the question is raised as to 
what the net result on the anthracite industry 
will be. 

As there is no question at all about the de- 
mand for prepared sizes, definite allusion 
thereto is hardly required and the more inter- 
est is concentrated on the market for buck- 
wheat, which has been very strong since the 
compulsory order for use of this coal has been 
issued in this state and elsewhere. 

While anything in the way of urging of 
sales may seem out of place now, it is most 
desirable to see that everything be kept moving 
at full pace for the next several months, for 
unless positive assurances can be. given in 
advance that there will be no strike September 
Ist, every hard coal dealer and consumer 
should lay in an ample stock as soon as it can 
be had, and pile up tonnage until the needs of 
a considerable period are fully met. There 
should be no cancellation of orders at whole- 
sale or retail, when tonnage bought at or near 
company circular moves in good volume once 
more. The larger class of buyers should be 
urgently persuaded to put in as much coal as 
they need as early as they can, so as to leave 
less lusiness to be taken care of in the event of 
a shortage. 

The anthracite roads have given a much 
better account of themselves than the bitu- 
minous lines. Despite the agitation and the leg- 
islation on this subject, despite the comment 
which has sometimes taken a rabid form, it has 
been impossible to prevent the continuation of 
a friendly interest at least between coal and 
railroad officials, and the result is seen in the 
proper recognition of the trade and the effort 
to provide facilities therefor. It would be bet- 
ter for the public were there the same degree 
of sympathy in the soft coal fields between 
producers and carriers. 
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With the approach of the holidays, the an- 
thracite situation has tightened up to such an 
extent that it is virtually impossible to buy 
anything in the way of domestic sizes for De- 
cember shipment. Indeed, this has been the 
case for the past week or more, as the smaller 
independent operators booked enough business 
during the first half of the month to carry them 
past the turn of the year, with production cur- 
tailed as it will be by the seasonal shutdowns. 

Of course the companies and the large inde- 
pendents continue to allot their output among 
their old customers, who find the allotments 
entirely inadequate. Substitutes are being 
called into play more and more, as the cold 
snaps increase in frequency and severity. Con- 
sumers who received enough anthracite earlier 
in the season to last them through the first few 
weeks of coal-burning weather find, upon 
seeking to replenish their supplies, that they 
will now have to take part substitutes. In 
fact, many country dealers are all out of 
domestic sizes for days at a time and can fur- 
nish only buskwheat, bituminous coal, cannel 
coal, coke, briquettes or wood. 

With all of these substitutes to fall back on, 
to say nothing of gas, oil and electric heaters, 
there is little actual suffering from lack of heat, 
particularly as special arrangements are made 
in the large cities to take care of the very poor 
people. In Greater New York this is accom- 
plished by requiring the retailers with yards 
in congested districts to give preference to 
peddlers, whose customers buy their coal from 
day to day. Relief stations are also being 
established for the benefit of the small buyer. 

Things will not grow any more acute than 
they are now until transportation is seriously 
interfered with. A storm severe enough to 
blockade the railroads, or temperatures suf- 
ficiently low to freeze coal in the cars, would 
be a much more serious proposition than in 
normal winters, as neither dealers nor con- 
sumers are prepared for such an emergency. 
This is due largely to the fact that most people 
refused to put in reserve stocks of substitutes 
earlier in the season and are still averse to 
doing so if it can be avoided. 

Individual operators who sell “at the mar- 
ket” are quoting from $13 to $14 for the 
larger domestic sizes, and from $10 to $11 for 
pea coal, with shipments not promised until 
after January Ist. 

No. 1 buckwheat is bringing $4.25-$4.75 for 
the most part, though buyers are sometimes 
obliged to pay $5 or more in order to get a 
proportion of prepared sizes. For mine ship- 
ment, rice is commanding from $2.50 to Se 
with little to be had under $2.75. These prices 
can be shaded on coal at tidewater, for the sur- 
plus has not been entirely cleaned up. Barley 
ranges from $1.75 to $2.25. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The best low volatile bituminous coals being 
practically out of the market, industrial buyers 
are turning to the lower grades. These are still 
plentiful, although they are firming up steadily 
as the demand for them increases. Prices are 
not advancing violently, but for some time past 
each week’s quotations have shown a gain over 
the preceding week. 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Little Independent Anthracite to Be Had Now for Shipment Prior to January 1st— 
Price Tendency in Bituminous Continues Steadily Upward. 






Gas coals and the high and medium volatile 
steam grades are sharing in the improvement, 
largely as the result of retail dealers buying 
them as a substitute for anthracite. This busi- 
ness has increased very rapidly during the past 
three weeks and has now attained a volume not 
to be despised. The craze for anthracite sub- 
stitutes is comparable, in a way, with the ex- 
port boom of 1920. In both cases a new outlet 
for coal was opened up which proved profitable 
while it lasted, not only benefiting those directly 
concerned but stimulating the entire trade. 

Of course in the present instance the stimulus 
is very much less pronounced than two years 
ago. Prices have not risen to anywhere near 
the high levels of 1920 and are not likely to, 
though with winter directly ahead and a strike 
scare just around the corner it is hard to figure 
out how the top of the market has been reached. 
Weather conditions will govern to quite an 
extent for the next few weeks. A cold, stormy 
winter would not only have the usual effect 
on transportation, but it would strengthen the 
demand more than usual on account of 
bituminous now being a domestic as well as a 
steain fuel. 

Another uncertainty is the size of stocks at 
industrial plants. Some consumers who 
claimed not long ago that they were very com- 
fortably fixed in that respect are now scouting 
around trying to get coal in a hurry. If any 
considerable number have been romancing as 
to the size of their stocks, with a view to dis- 
couraging the coal men and depressing prices, 
that fact will become apparent before 1923 is 
very far advanced. 

In the meantime higher prices have brought 
about a moderate revival of interest in British 
coal. This costs between $7 and $8 c. i. f. 
North Atlantic ports, which enables it to com- 
pete there provided buyers are willing to 
assume the risk of bringing it over. It is 
understood that quite a number of cargoes have 
been purchased for January loading. 

Car supply shows no general improvement, 
a better situation in one field usually being 
offset by a change for the worse elsewhere. 
Orders are very slow in being filled, and most 
producers of Pool 9 and better have withdrawn 
quotations until they get caught up on ship- 
ments. Number of cars at tidewater rose to 
over 2,000 early this week, but very little is 
offering on the market except the grades below 
Pool 9. 

For prompt shipment from the mines the 
market on classified coal is about as follows: 
Pool 1, $5.75-$6.25 per net ton; Pools 9 and 
71, $5.00-$5.50; Pool 4, $4.75-$5.25; Pool 10, 
$4.50-$4.75: Pool 14, $4.00-$4.50; Pool 11, 
$3.75-$4.25 ; Pools 18 and 44, $3.25-$3.50 ; low- 
sulphur gas coal, mine-run, $3.75-$4.25 ; three- 


quarter, $4.25-$4.75; . high-volatile steam 
grades, mine-run, $3.00-$3.25; high and 


medium volatile screened sizes, $6.25-$6.75 
low-volatile screened sizes, $7.00-$8.50; slack, 
all grades, $2.75-$3.50; Connellsville furnace 
coke, run of oven, $8.25-$8.75. 

The tidewater market is approximately 
$8.50-$8.75 per gross ton f. 0. b. piers for 
Pool 9; $8.00-$8.25 for Pool 10, and from 
$7.25 to $7.75 on the lower grades. 
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PRICES RISE AT ALTOONA 


Car Shortage and Railroad Buying Are Ch 
Causes of Stiff Market. 2 


Attoona, Pa. Dec. 21.—Prices have advan 
materially during the past week in central Pe 
sylvania because of the car shortage, which 
aggravated by the fact that the railroads are stor 
large volumes of coal on cars, as is usually d 
about this time of the year. There is thus a y 
limited volume of coal available for commercial | 
tribution, which necessarily stiffens the price. 

Complaints about the car shortage on the Pe 
sylvania Railroad lines are growing louder | 
louder, and both operators and miners are up 
arms against a situation for which there does 
appear to be any very satisfactory explanation, E 
the New York Central and the Buffalo, Roche 
& Pittsburgh railroads are at present giving t 
mines very good service on the whole, but on | 
the Eastern and Central regions of the P. RR. 
supply is well below 50 per cent. 

Operators are daily heard declaring that if 
railroads cannot do something to help an intoler: 
situation some other power will have to take | 
and do it, while the miners are taking it up in 
effort to determine what is wrong. a 


Operators Not Selling Ahead. 


At present, if coal is not on wheels it is | 
difficult to induce anyone to book an order, opera 
not caring to look too far ahead because of the 
shortage. Furthermore, brokers say that there 
not be much buying in any event between Decen 
20th and January Ist. “a 

The statement was made today that the Bethl 
and Cambria steel interests, which have large 
operations in this district, have been operating t 
mines regularly, far beyond their own: needs, 
have been selling on the spot market. : 

However, there is but little coal to be ha 
the spot market. Pool 1 and 71 and first qu: 
Broad Top are ranging from $5.25 to $5.75, 
sales for as much as $6 were reported today; | 
9, $5 to $5.50; Pool 10, $4.25 to $4.50; Pool 
$3.75 to $4. 

The U. M. W. of district No. 2, embracing 1 
of the central Pennsylvania field, have comp! 
their annual election. District President |] 
Brophy and Secretary-Treasurer Richard Gil 
were re-elected. 





Bronx Using More Soft Coal. 


The supply of domestic coal in the Bronx is | 
small. Stocks in yards generally range about 
fourth domestic anthracite to three-fourths bitu! 
ous and steam sizes. Dealers are pushing soft | 
using both high and low volatile, and run-of-min 
well as screened coal, Sy 

It is very much of a new experience for pé¢ 
in that section to use soft coal in their houses, 
good results are reported in many cases, follo 
by repeat orders. | 

The demand for tonnage of all sorts is so st 
that it is impossible to accumulate any kind « 
reserve supply. 2 

At one yard it was reported that the numbe 
orders in hand is such that new business placed 
would probably not be reached until about the 
of January. Probably, however, when the situ: 
eases up a bit there will be cancellations tha) 
bring the bottom of the pile closer to view. ¢ 


‘a 
Lake Shipments of Bituminous. _ 
Cargo coal Vessel 


797,211 ae 


Week ended Nov. 26....... 

Week ended Dec. 3....... 535,505 ame 
Week ended Dec. 10....... 278,261 | am 
Season to Dec. 10......... 18,450,226 827 
‘Corresponding period, 1921. 22,412,380 75: 
Corresponding period, 1920. 22,408,355 1,258 
Corresponding period, 1919. 21,713,341 1,037 





It will be found that it pays in more ways 
one if SAWARD’s JoURNAL is a weekly visitor. 
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rators Doing All Possible to Give Relief— 
Car Supply Affects Bituminous. 


worst anticipations of the retail coal men are 
becoming realized—the advent of real winter 
ther and only empty yards to meet it. Days have 
very cold during the past week, a temperature as 
10 or 12 being recorded in various places, 
means heavy consumption of coal by those who 
it and much suffering by those unable to keep 
pplied. 
bly it can be said that much heavier shipments 
arrived in the city than at any time since the 
mption of mining, and under present weather con- 
s this was to be expected, but even at that the 
called increased shipments are far and away too 
meet the needs of the populace. The compa- 
tate that they are doing everything possible to 
relief to the city, but are making no definite 
s of sufficient coal to meet anything near the 
ements. 
lers seem quite agreed that conditions right 
e almost on a par with the first war winter, 
may even equal it should severe winter weather 
ue. Many pitiable scenes are enacted in the 
fices, with people pleading illness and other 
ees as reasons why they should be served with 
st a small portion of coal. However, it quite 
tly happens that even these cases cannot be 
, as yards are at times entirely empty of coal. 


week the various substitutes for family anthra- 
gan to move from the dealers’ yards, as the 
er had no other alternative than to at least try 
other fuel. Almost all dealers were able to get 
buckwheat in stock and this sold rapidly, and 
there are yards who no longer have this size 
kk. All the producing companies were quickly 
on this size, until at this time most of them 
to take orders. ‘Some of the companies are 
g additional business on buckwheat for family 
but are doing so with the understanding that 
t might be long delayed. 


Bituminous Now Taken as Substitute. 


to buckwheat bituminous is probably selling 
iest volume, Dealers who have never hereto- 
d any soft coal in their yards are now trying 
and as a result of their lack of knowledge of 
erent kinds of this fuel there is an offering 
‘y kind. Naturally the sized gas coals on ac- 
f their appearance appealed to both dealer and 
er. Even under the present stress some people 
difficult to convince that their homes can be 
med with this coal, due to the ignorance of the 
sr methods of firing it. Many dealers are also 
it difficult to get soft coal, as shipments are 
elayed. 

e is also a good domestic market for coxe, 
e fuel from by-product plants giving good satis- 
as there is a percentage of the population 
already familiar with it. In addition there 
merous sales of run of oven Connellsville coke, 
generally being about $8 to $8.50 at the ovens. 
spite the strong clamor for coal the retailers 
kept the price situation well in hand, and there 
till many dealers charging only $14.50 for family 


tances from $15 to $16, 
sure. Coke at retail runs from $13 to $16. It 
aily occurrence with almost every dealer to get 
's from consumers to pay more than the regular 
In addition the retailers are doing everything 
ead out their coal as much as possible, and 
are fully instructed not to deliver when con- 
cellar shows sufficient on hand for the next 
eks at least. 

eam market is strong, inasmuch as buckwheat 
time has been moved into the domestic trade. 
| result rice and barley have picked up strongly 
producers are enabled to get full prices for 
izes without question. 

ing in the way of improvement can be shown 
bituminous trade, and in some respects it is 
en more unfavorable, as rail movement is still far 
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from 100 per cent efficient, the real difficulty con- 
tinuing to be the unsatisfactory car supply, which is 
about the same as during the previous two weeks. 
The railroads of course insist that the lack of cars 
is somewhat overdrawn by the producers and point out 
if full allotments were possible coal would come to 
being in over-supply. 

The facts now are that the consumer is clamorous 
for coal, especially the fellow that could not be in- 
duced by any manner of persuasion last summer that 
winter would find a shortage facing the market, even 
as most winters always do. The big consumers, espe- 
cially those who have stocked heavily ever since the 
strixe, are also urging for coal, for while they are 
not in urgent need, still want to keep up their stock 
piles to be prepared for blockades that might happen 
from snowstorms. 

There is a growing demand in the eastern market 
for domestic bituminous coal, and while numerous or- 
ders are being booked for the highest grade coals, 
shipments are considerably delayed. Coals from mar- 
kets that do not ordinarily reach the city are now 
being offered and sold, especially the semi-bituminous 
and gas coals that owing to their blocky nature admit 
of sizing. 

Prices have again moved forward and some con- 
sumers in their desire for fuel have almost lost sight 
of the pooling classification, their demand being for 
gcod coal. We believe a fair estimate of the market 
as to prices at this time is about as follows: Pool 1 
$5.25 to $5.60; Pool 9-71, $5 to $5.50; Pool 10, $4.40 
to $4.80; Pool 11, $4 to $44.25. 


New Officers of Mining Institute. 


At the annual meeting of the Coal Mining In- 
stitute of America, held in Pittsburgh, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Richard 
Maize of Uniontown, Pa.; vice-presidents, Nicholas 
Evans of Johnstown, R. N. Hosler of Harrisburg, 
and W. E. Fohl of Pittsburgh; secretary, H. D. 
Mason of Pittsburgh. 

The new executive board is made up of A. R. 
Pollock of Curtisville, Frank Hall of Harrisburg, 
M.-D. Cooper of Pittsburgh, and. John I. Pratt 
of Pittsburgh. 
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ACTIVITY AT CINCINNATI 


Prices Also on Up Grade as Cold Weather 


Stimulates the Demand. 


With the opening of this week the Cincinnati coal 
market showed a distinct reaction to greater strength, 
and this better tone appears to be well maintained. 
The explanation is doubtless to be found in the fact 
that lower temperature has produced a more insistent 
call for fuel supplies, while at the same time it has 
served to impair transportation facilities. The greater 
demand has by no means been limited to graded house- 
hold coals, but has extended to steam and by-product 
coals. Whether the explanation is psychological or 
otherwise, an added tonnage of these fuels have been 
called for, the larger call being from by-product 
sources. 

The transportation problem, which seemed to be 
gradually working toward solution, has had a back-set. 
Motive power, which always suffers a fixed percentage 
of depreciation when the weather is icy, has been 
hurt a good deal and it was bad enough before, .The 
N. & W. managed, in spite of this serious handicap, 
to slightly increase its car supply percentage over that 
of the previous week. It made a record of 50 per 
cent, which was also the rating of the B. & O. supply. 

The C. & O. supply varied somewhat as to districts, 
but was pretty badly crippled. New River and Wind- 
ing Gulf, in the smokeless district, and Kanawha dis- 
trict in the high volatile districts, had less than a 20 
per cent supply, while Logan and several other ad- 
jacent high volatile districts had as much as 30 per 
cent. The Virginian showed a slight gain over its 
previous record of 30 per cent. 


Railroads Place Embargoes. 


The L. & N., which for two weeks.has had an 
advanced percentage of coal traffic service, got into an 
almost hopeless congestion by the latter part of last 
week and was obliged to close the Cincinnati gate- 
way at De Coursey with an embargo, and shipments 
to the north were stopped except as they could get 
through the Louisville gateway. A good deal of 
Hazard production came that way, while Harlan and 
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other L. & N. districts further south found a market 
for considerable tonnage in‘ the South, where demand 
is beginning to be felt somewhat. The embargo was 
put on Friday, following a crisis in the De Coursey 
yards, but is expected to be lifted in a few days, 
though there is a possibility that it may last a week 
or even longer. - 

All the West Virginian railroads tried strenuously 
to get the low volatile districts and even several high 
volatile districts to make every possible shipment east- 
ward, where demand was better and prices more at- 
tractive. There were a number of embargoes re- 
stricting westward and northern shipments. The B. 
& O, stopped shipments of all coal except railroad fuel 
to Toledo or beyond. The Big Four, Ohio Central 
and Pennsylvania held up shipments destined for the 
Detroit Shoreline, and the last named road debarred 
Pere Marquette consignments. The N. & W. em- 
consignments via the Hocking Valley. Other 


° 


bargoed 
-nbargoes were threatened. 

astern demand was particularly for New England 
and New York, and while it was primarily for smoke- 
less coal, embraced also a considerable high volatile 
-onnage. There was a normal demand for bunkerage, 
ut the export business was confined to orders for 
South America, not large in volume. 

Current Prices. 

Prices were somewhat better all around, Smokeless 
mine-run brought from $4.75 to $5 at tidewater and 
from $6 to $6.25 in western markets. Nut and slack 
were only slightly below this rate, while lump and 
were in very good demand at any price producers 
would name between $7 and $8. Smithing coal was 
quoted at Production of graded smokeless 
coals continues to be limited to a small fraction of 
he demand and many habitual users of this fuel in 
‘he Central West will have to get along without it, 
t is now apparent. 

High Volatile nut and slack is being quoted at $2.75 
to $3, while steam mine-run ranges between $3 and 
$3.50 and by-product mine-run between $3.25 and 
$3.75, Lump and egg ranged about $6 and $6.25 and 
he market was pretty active, 

Shipping of domestic coals to the’ Northwest in box 
cars appears for the time being to be suspended, owing 

, the very active nearby demand and the unattractive 
prices offered by buyers, It is expected, however, 
to resume them as soon as the current pressure for 
supplies is off and the price is softer. 

The water stage is more favorable for river ship- 
ments by barge and there will be a large fleet on the 
way down this week if the present low temperature 
does not block the game with ice. The’ amount to 
be moved, it is said, will aggregate close to 75,000 
tons. 

Domestic orders, with pleas for immediate delivery, 
beset every retail coal office in the city on Monday, 
when the mercury fell pretty close to zero. It was 
made apparent that many Cincinnati homes have a 
very much reduced supply of coal. Some were wait- 
ing for lower prices and very many for smokeless 
coals. Deliveries were at full capacity and so urgent 
was the service that every effort was made to extend 
and increase it. Fortunately, with the help of river 
shipments, supplies in this city have thus far been 
sufficient, but there is almost absolute dependence 
upon current shipments, no opportunity having been 
siven for the building up of reserves. — . 

Prices are about the same. Smokeless lump and 
egg, now retailing at $11 to $11.50, will probably go 
higher, but it does not seem probable that there will 
be any early change in high volatile lump and egg 
prices, which now range between $8.75 and $10.50, part 
of the variation being represented in the extra cost of 
outside and hill-top deliveries. If the present cold 
weather holds on very long, there promises to be 
some distress. 


$5.85. 


The Central Coal Mining Co., Wheeling, Wie Va; 
is planning to increase its daily production from 1,000 
to 2,000 tons. 








Retail dealers at Washington, D. C., have agreed 
to abide by the rules of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission which are intended to stop householders from 
buying anthracite coal from more than one dealer 
at a time. If it is found that a consumer already has 
placed an order elsewhere, he will be required to go 
back to the first dealer and state that he desires to 
transfer his order to the second dealer. 


PITTSBURGH MARKET FIRM 


Prices Show Inclination to Become Stronger 
—Transportation Hampered. 


There has been a sudden failing in the car supply 
in the Pittsburgh district and coming at a time when 
there were entering a number of interests in the 
market and a more concrete demand for bituminous 
coal from éastern centers for mixture with anthra- 
cite for domestic purposes, the coal market has taken 
a firm tone and prices show an inclination to be- 
come stronger. In fact, some interests are finding 
it quite easy to get 25 to 50 cents a ton more for 
their coal than they were getting a week ago. 

Several reasons have been advanced for the new 
condition of the car supply available for the mines. 
In one quarter it was said that the removal of all 
restrictions on coal cars has sent a large number to 
other interests where they are being loaded with 
other commodities. 

Again, one of the largest interests in the Pittsburgh 
district which will not permit its name to be used in 
connection with the report, said that its capacity 
has been suddenly cut down from 60 per cent to 
50 per cent. This interest laid the failure in car 
supply to the incapacity of the railroad management 
and also largely to the fact that the railroads are 
in an exceedingly poor position regarding locomo- 
tives. This company said that the locomotives 
Available for heavy hauls have been materially les- 
sened in the past few weeks. This makes necessary 
frequent stops on long hauls and delay in moving 
loaded freight trains. 

It was said that the conditions on some of the 
principal railroads might be cited as examples. The 
Nickel Plate with a single track and no yards from 
3uffalo to Chicago is able to move coal in four days 
between these two points but. on trunk lines, such 
as the Pennsylvania and others, where there are 
sufficient yards to expedite the movement of freight, 
coal shipments require eight days. This condition 
is laid to inefficiency and Jack of locomotives. The 
resultant condition is the lack of available cars at 
the Pennsylvania mines. 


Car Supply Drops. 


For instance, on Tuesday of this week, the alloca- 
tion of coal cars to mines of the Pittsburgh district 
by the Pennsylvania dropped by nearly 50 per cent, 
having been but 21.9 per cent of the 41.8 per cent 
of normal that applies to the district, as compared 
with 39.6 per cent for the day immediately preceding, 
or Monday. 

Reports are now being received by Pittsburgh 
operators of the shipments from lake ports for the 
season The shipments are now definitely over. 
Reports furnished by the Ore & Coal Exchange for 
the last week of shipments show that 554,525 cars 
were dumped, of which 535,505 tons were cargo coal 
and 19,020 tons were vessel fuel. Cumulative dump- 
ings during the season stood at 18,991,482 tons, a 
decrease of 18 per cent when compared with the 
average for the three years preceding. 

Of equal interest, is the report of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. on lake shipments. According to axnouncement 
here, the Tolede division handled into Sandusky and 
dumped into lake vessels 2,246,800 tons of coal, or 
more than 49.5 per cent of the total amount of coal 
handled at Lake Erie ports by the Pennsylvania. 
Of this amount 2,065,807 tons represented cargo coal, 
while the remainder was bunker of fueling coal for 
the vessels’ use. If this amount of coal were hauled 
on one train it would take 426 miles of cars and 
require 13 miles of engines and cabooses, reaching 
from Pittsburgh almost to Chicago. 

As noted above, prices have strengthened. Mine- 
run is firm at $2.50 to $2.75, but the better condi- 
tions are noted in lump sizes. Steam three-quarters 
is being sold at $3.75 and one and a quarter lump 
is selling from $4.00 to $4.25. Gas mine run is easy 
at $3.25 but the lump sizes have become exceedingly 
scarce due to the car supply. Prices on lump are 
ranging from $4.75 to $5.00 and are strong at that 
price. 

Further Strength Predicted. 

Choice bituminous sizes for the eastern trade are 
bringing good prices and if the demand continues 
will further strengthen the market here. 











| 
The Fayette district finds its car supply on aie 
nate days. The various roads provide a maximu 
car supply on alternate days. In consequence shi 
ments are uneven. Last week the shipments vari 
from 219 cars of coal and 49 cars of coke on Satu 
day to 65 cars of coal and 56 cars of coke on Thu 
day on the B. & O. For the week the B. & 
shipments out of the Connellsville region wer 
cars of coal and 441 cars of coke. The Pennsyi 
figures, while not available, are considerably high 
The labor situation has entered the speculat 
stage. Many of the Pittsburgh operators are | ¢ 
ing forward to the January 3rd meeting betwe 
the operators’ and miners’ representatives to clar 
the situation somewhat. If no tendency to agree 
apparent on that date, most of the operators agi 
there is little possibility of a satisfactory soluti 
of the problem before April Ist. In fact, to sh 
the actual condition of affairs as viewed in so 
quarters, certain operators are beginning to beli¢ 
that the strike starting April 1st will last but. 
days. =" 
‘>? 


STRENGTH AT FAIRMONT 









Heavier Buying Coincides with Reduc 
Output Due to Car, Shortage, 
Coal prices showed signs of strengthening’ ea 
this week. In fact, there was an increase of fr 
ten to twenty cents cn mine-run compared with | 
latter part of last week. Various reasons were 
signed for the improvement. No doubt the restric 
car supply has helped considerably, but aside fr 
that it was reported here that the general 4 
mixing bituminous with anthracite coal has he! 
the soft coal business greatly, together with the | 
that the railroads have again decided to buy m 
tonnage on the spot basis. Then some buyers 
had been “bearing” found that the market had reac 
its lowest ebb and decided to place orders. i | 
Prices rose further on Tuesday and Wednes: 
Mine-run was quoted at $3 on the Monongahela 
$2.85 on the B. & O. Three-quarter lump was 
fered at $3.50 to $3.85, while slack was bringing 
to $2.80. 
During latter part of last week and the early ; 
of this week the C. P., Grand Trunk and NY 
were trying to buy coal along the Monongahela k 
way. They offered from $2.65 to $2.75 last w 
but with the general trend of the market they 
their bids also, , The Long Island Railroad las! 
got a limited tonnage along the Monongahela at. 
it is said. In streaks last week, when the car 
was comparatively good, some very cheap coal 
sold. One report was current that the B. & O. pic 
up some spot tonnage in the Grafton section a 
low as $2.35. Coal men believe a better marke 
in store, especially if the limited car supply conti 
to be a factor. Z 
















Weather Conditions a Factor. 
Wintry weather struck the mining section | 


above. Judging from the present influx of busi 


the weather is a factor. In fact, the heavy snow 


routed to points in Indiana, including Indiana‘ 
and other Middle West cities. ; 


Virginia this week were none too rosy judging 
the first two days. On Monday there was a 3 
cent run and on Tuesday this had dropped to 2 
cent, The Monongah- Division began the week 
a 49 ver cent run and on Tuesday it was down t 
The Moncngahela had 48 per cent Monday and 2+ 
cent Tuesday, with the M. & W. running 32 
Monday and 41 per cent on Tuesday. 

Car supply on the Western Maryland is not 
encouraging, with a 23 per cent run on Monday 
19 on Tuesday along its W.-B. & H. ©, 





— 


Car: supply on the Charleston Division, B. & O., 
on the decline, also, with a 27 per cent run on M¢ 
and 23 on Tuesday. 

































ednesday found but a 22 per cent car supply on 
e of the principal divisions. Mines in northern 
Virginia produced but 1,671 cars of coal on 
day, due to the car shortage. On the Monongah 
ion there were but 456 commercial cars loaded 
sday, the railroads having secured 344 cars, and 
rately owned cars were loaded. 


Week Started Off Poorly. 


ited car supply in northern West Virginia was 
1 in the restricted coal loading on Monday, 
but 2,201 cars were loaded, against 2,968 cars 
vious Monday and 2,688 cars two weeks before. 


e pier shipments have not reached a magnitude 
e much of a factor, there appears to be an 
tonnage going to Arlington, while Curtis 
easing. For instance, the mines on the Monon- 
ision on Monday loaded 59 cars to Arlington 
cars to Curtis Bay, against 22 and 120 cars, 
vely, on Monday of the previous week. 


ad fuel business continues to form a large 
of the shipments out of this region, The 
s secured 30 per cent of the tonnage produced 
nday in northern West Virginia, and 33 per 
| the coal loaded on the Monongah Division. 
rained 678 cars of fuel on Monday, which con- 
d of 469 cars of foreign fuel and 209 cars of 
Off the Monongah Division 416 cars were 
, of which foreign roads acquired 286 cars and 
& O. 130. With the railroads getting 416 cars 
l, ‘and 99 cars more loaded in privately owned 
jent, the commercial loading on the Monongah 
on Monday totaled 731 cars, or 58 per cent 
tonnage produced. 
bulk of commercial business lies in the East. 
apparent from the fact that 1,497 commercial 
moved in that direction on Monday, compared 
to the West. 
result of the car shortage, 9 mines were idle 
nday and 85 idle on Tuesday along the Monon- 
ision. Ten mines were down on the Mononga- 
Tuesday and the Charleston Division had 54 
Monday and 61 on Tuesday. 
roads obtained 38 per cent of the tonnage in 
n West Virginia last week, when 3,797 cars 
ought, 1,114 as local fuel and 2,683 by foreign 
s. Off the Monongah Division, B. & O., the 
ds obtained 2,355 cars of fuel, or 311 cars less 
previous week. Foreign roads secured 1,506 
vhile local fuel aggregated 849 cars. Railroads 
ek got 46 per cent of the tonnage off the 
ah Division, practically all of the business 
‘an assigned car basis. 
ex on the Monongah Division run 45 per cent, 
dropped sharply after the railroad fuel load- 
d coal loaded in privately owned cars had been 
. Next to the Monongah, the M. & W. led 
road fuel loading, at 983 carloads, all of which 
to foreign carriers. 
production in northern West Virginia aggre- 
341 cars last week, all of which went east 
cars. On the Monongah Division 217 cars 
were loaded; on the Charleston Division, 22 
on the amberland Division, 18 cars; on the 
Isville Division, 12 cars; and on the M. & K., 


shipments last week off the Monongah Division 
‘some compared with the previous week. There 
cars shipped to Curtis Bay and 25 cars to 





3ituminous Going Well at Providence. 


wipeNcE, R. I., Dec. 21—With no prospect of 
irelief from the hard coal shortage before 
e of January, dealers here are selling increas- 
unts of soft coal to householders to tide them 
il anthracite is again available. Between 10 
per cent of customers are now buying soft 
1 one or two ton lots, dealers report. 
le there is some anthracite available, it is be- 
plied on old orders and most persons out of 
whose supply is getting low, are forced to 
ft coal or buckwheat as a substitute. 
plaints from new users of soft coal are in the 
ity, dealers state. In many cases, they assert. 
are being duplicated, as satisfactory heating 
are being obtained in the majority of instances. 


Commercial business - 
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BOSTON BUYERS INSISTENT 


No 





Great Amount of Good Bituminous 
Available—Prices Strengthening. 


Buying by consumers here in New England is be- 
ginning to assume more nearly the normal winter ac- 
tivity. Inquiries are more numerous and buyers are 
a little more insistent about amounts and deliveries. 
There is no very great amount of good bituminous 
readily available and some of the coals that have 
been in favor in this region appear to be in very light 


-supply. 


The transportation difficulties do not seem to have 
mended the past week or two and with the congestion 
of coal cars, Pennsylvania fuels have moved up quite 
sharply. For Pool 1, if any could be had with any 
degree of certainty of delivery, $5.50 to $6.25 net ton 
mines would have to be paid. In fact, $5.50 is the 
price for other pools, such as 9 and 10, and even Pool 
11 is short in supply and commands around $4.50. A 
few days ago, Pool 10 could be had for $4.25 and 
$4.50 net ton mines,. but the car situation caused a 
sharp jump in all the better grades. 


The Southern coals are in equally brisk demand at 
advancing prices, and today there is no Pocahontas 
or New River coal being quoted at less’ than $10 
gross ton on cars Mystic, and unless customers are 
of the tried, true and favored variety, $10.25 to $10.50 
are more generally the quotations. This advance is 
a reflection of the jump in quotations at Hampton 
Roads, where first class coal commands a price of 
$8.25 gross ton f. o. b. piers and where $8.50 has not 
been an infrequent figure, 


Now Anybody’s Guess. 


Tonnage for spot shipment of smokeless fuels is 
very light and it looks as if the shortage of cars and 
the fairly keen demand for Southern coal would keep 
quotations at current figures for some time to come. 
Coal men, when asked if they think the trend of the 
market is still upward, shake their heads, and say 


that it is anybody’s guess, though there are no factors 


just now discernable that would cause any slump. 


The arrival early this week of several colliers from 
overseas and of a number of vessels from Norfolk, 
nearly all carrying railroad coal and consignments 
for large industrials, rather clogged up the situation 
at Mystic and made it extremely difficult to promise 
delivery of spot coal for immediate purchasers. 

Pennsylvania coke is selling in considerable volume 
for domestic trade and all things taken into con- 
sideration, is looked at as the most acceptable substi- 
tute for anthracite. Pennsylvania oven coke is being 
used quite freely, some of it being screened and com- 
manding a very good price. Furnace coke is also in 
fair favor. 

In the anthracite market, the demand is as strong 

ac ever, with retailers everywhere unable to cope 
satisfactorily with the situation. The smaller sizes 
continue to climb in price, with buckwheat ranging 
from $4,50 to $6 a gross ton, depending upon quality 
and shipment factors. 
_ Pea coal is scarcer than a while ago, and sells as 
high as $10 to $10.55 gross ton. The shortage in 
pea is due primarily to the inclusion of that size in 
the popular “range” coal. Nut, stove and egg prices 
have shown an equally firm tendency, prices being 
reported for the “independent” coals of from $12 to 
$14.50 gross ton ‘mines. 

The law of supply and demand is apparently to be 
allowed to function, as the Boston emergency fuel 


committee has advised the State fuel emergency ad- 


ministrator, James Phelan, that it is inadvisable to try 
to fix prices in this neighborhood, for fear that it 
will interfere with this section getting its share of the 
production allotted to it. 


A cable from London to the Journal of Commerce 
says: “The United States is again becoming a factor 
in the South Wales coal export trade. Within the 
last week orders for 150,000 tons have been definitely 
given, with arrangements made for delivery over the 
first half of 1923. It is believed that these orders 
will be followed by others on as large or even larger 
scale.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


Anthracite Receipts at Head of Lakes Totaled 
30% of Last Year’s Tonnage. 


The gross total of hard coal received at the Duluth- 
Superior docks is 550,000 tons. A small amount was 
received at Ashland and Washburn, but the tonnage 
there has been negligible for some years and only 
serves to meet the needs of a small territory in the 
immediate vicinity. Anthracite receipts this year have 
been about 30 per cent of last year. The season's 
tonnage has moved out about as fast as it came in and 
at the close of navigation there was on the docks only 
145,000 tons of hard coal, or some 10 per cent of the 
normal consumption, 

Naturally, it will not be possible to make the 550,000 
tons received this year do the work that some 1,400,000 
tons did last year, even though this be augmented by 
a carry-over of 350,000 tons. So a real shortage of 
hard coal exists, just how much depending upon the 
character of the winter and upon the amount of busi- 
ness diverted to other grades of coal. Already the 
mild fall has offset a fair amount. But during the 
past week there have been several mornings which 
went below zero, and’ that means coal consumption 
ona heavy scale. 

So the fuel directors recognize a real shortage for 
the Northwest and are quoted as wanting 300 cars a 
day of anthracite shipped for 60 days for the territory 
northwest of Chicago, and half that amount to be 
sent into the Twin Cities area. It is not specified 
as to the capacity of these cars, but 300 50-ton cars 
of hard coal a day for 60 days would amount to 
900,000 tons of coal, and if half went into the North- 
west served from the Lake Superior docks it would 
probably give a surplus. However, never yet did a 
request of this nature receive 100 per cent attention, 
and so there need be no worry over the problem of 
the surplus—there won’t be any. 


Zero Weather Arrives. i 


In the meantime, the mild easy-going weather has 
been intercepted by some of the real “old-fashioned” 
type, with several days touching below zero, down 
to 14 minus in this locality and considerably colder 
further north and west. As a result, a number of 
interior points have wired urgent appeals for hard 
coal. Some state they have received none at all dur- 
ing the season and must have some to avert suffering. 
Others have completely exhausted their stocks. 

Supplies of anthracite on the docks will go very 
fast with weather such as has been prevailing, and 
from present appearances, stocks will be exhausted. 
Exhaustion may be deferred somewhat by the ar- 
rival of some tonnage, all-rail, but this does not seem 
likely to amount to much. In view of past experi- 
ences, and with the demand from all sections prob- 
ably at its zenith, the Northwest’s chances for any 
quantity of hard coal seem remote. There will: prob- 
ably be some sent, enough to meet any complaints 
that the district was completely ignored. But as for 
any great tonnage, 150 cars a day for 60 days, it will 
be a welcome surprise if the next 30 days shows any 
such volume started. 

Dock prices, f. 0. b. docks—Kentucky coal, $10.50 
to $11; Youghiogheny, $9.50; Hocking, $9.25. 

Illinois coal prices in Twin Cities, price at mine: 
Southern Illinois domestic size, $5.50; screenings, 
$2.75 to $3 and 30 days behind on orders; Central 
Illinois, $3.50 to $3.75; screenings, $1.65 to $1.85. 





Sending Coals to Newcastle. 


Fairmont, Dec. 21—It seems strange to be ship- 
ping fuel from the soft coal belt into the neighbor- 
hood of the anthracite region, but that very thing is 
being done. At present local brokers are selling coke 
as close to the hard coal regions as Reading, Pa., 
while in other instances crushed coke is’ being sent 
into New York State and two-inch lump coal is being 
used by the residents in towns between Baltimore, 

Md., and York, Pa. 

The scarcity of anthracite is bringing about this 
unusual condition. Most of the orders are from re- 
tail dealers who are unable to get enough hard coal 
to meet the demands upon them. 
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Johnstown Market Strong. 


Jounstown, Pa., Dec. 21—Increased demand, 
brought about by anticipated curtailment of produc- 
tion during Chistmas week, coupled with a decreased 
car supply over last week, has resulted in a decided 
rise of price on all grades of coal in the Johnstown 
market. cid 

Johnstown brokers report that buyers have come 
into the market for “car numbers” to run them over 
next week, rather than to supply future needs for 
fuel, and that most of the orders placed this week 
have been for shipment, if possible, the latter part 
of this week or next week. 

The cold weather has had a tendency to curtail 
car supply by further crippling the motive power, so 
that most of the railroads are having real difficulty 
in moving such cars as are available. The B. R. & P. 
is cited as a case in point. ° The mines on this road 
have had better service than any of the others and 
up to this time have had a car supply every day 
ranging from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Yesterday, however, no cars were placed at B. R. & 
P. tipples, Conditions on the N. Y. C., P. R. R. and 
B. & O. show very, if any, little improvement. The 
decreased car supply has had a tendency to stimulate 
the demand, which in turn has brought higher prices 
at the mines. 

Prices started their upward movement on Monday 
and today Pool 9 coal sold at $5.25 to $5,50, very 
little being available at the lower figure. Pool 10 at 
P. R. R. and N. Y. C. tipples sold at $4.40 to $5, 
and Pool 11 at B. & O. tipples sold at $3.50 to $4. 
Still higher prices are expected by the end of the week 
unless there is a marked improvement in car supply. 

Frank R. Stuart will spend the latter part of the 
: Mr. Stuart is 


week and Christmas in New York. 
in charge of the Johnstown office of W. A. Marshall 
& Co. 





John Edmonds Dies Suddenly. 


John Edmonds, manager of anthracite sales of 
Madeira, Hill & Co., dropped dead shortly before 
noon on December 15th, as he was returning to his 
apartment on Spruce street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Edmonds was born sixty years ago in Potts- 
ville, Pa. He was related to the Kaercher family, 
well known in Philadelphia and Pottsville, and long 
identified with the Philadelphia & Reading system. 
As a young man Mr. Edmonds entered the service 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co., later 
becoming identified with the Coal & Iron Co. and 
achieving a prominent place in’ the official family 
when appointed sales agent at New York in 1893. 
This post he continued to fill until 1904, when he 
became associated with Madeira, Hill & Co., as 
manager of anthracite sales, continuing in that posi- 
tion ever since. 

Mr. Edmonds had a brother, George W. Edmonds, 
well known in the trade in Philadelphia as the owner 
for many years of one of the largest retail coal 
businesses in that city. Upon disposing of same to 
the George B. Newton Coal Co. he entered public 
life and. has been a member of Congress for several 
terms, Another brother, Franklin Spencer Edmonds, 
is a lawyer and a member of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives. A third brother also survives, 
as do his wife, a daughter and a son. 

During the war. Mr. Edmonds was anthracite fuel 
administrator for Pennsylvania. It was frequently 
said that his experience with the Philadelphia & 
Reading at Philadelphia and at the important New 
York agency gave him a most unusual knowledge 
of the commercial side of the anthracite trade. 


At his funeral, held on the 18th inst., from funeral 
parlors on Chestnut street, there was one of the most 
notable outpourings of men from all ranks of the 
trade that has ever taken place on a similar occa- 
sion in Philadelphia, One and all they came to pay 
tribute to the memory of “John,” and to join in mourn- 
ing with the sorrowing relatives. 





The London house of D. L. Flack & Son has been 
changed to a limited company; and the title now 
appears D. L. Flack & Son, Ltd. 


so on Friday. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Signs of Improvement in Bunkering Trade— 
Demand Still Below Normal. 


With more than half of the month already gone, 
December promises to be a dull month in the coal 
business, so far as Hampton Roads is concerned, ac- 
cording to figures of dumpings over the three piers. 
The total dumpings recorded up until the end of last 
week showed that approximately 500,000 tons had 
been dumped, and at the same time there was only 
a little more than 125,000 tons of coal on hand at all 
piers, with over 50,000 tons of vessel tonnages regis- 
tered at the piers. 

The movement of coal over the three piers here 
last week was on a slightly larger scale than has 
been the rule recently; this was the second successive 
week that improvement has taken place, The Nor- 
folk & Western piers have been running behind in 
their dumpings for several weeks past, have forged 
ahead and are now leading the Virginian piers by 
over 15,000 tons. Dumpings over all piers recorded 
for the week ending December 15 were 234,532 tons, 
while the previous week showed 226,516 tons dumped, 
for the year to date 14,363,065 tons has passed over 
the piers, as compared with 14,935,226 tons dumped 
during the same periods last year. 

The coal bunkering at Hampton Roads has showed 
signs of improvement during the first half of this 
month, as there has been a steady increase in the 
number of vessels calling here for bunkers so far this 
month. There is also evidence of betterment along 
this line, as one agent alone has announced that they 
expect to have nine vessels call here for bunkers 
during this week, while the other agents here expect 
to have-more bunker vessels here before the end of 
the month. 


Car supply has been reported by coal men to be 
about 30 to 40 per cent of normal, and vessels re- 
quirements here are increasing daily, with a decided 
lack of spot coal on hand at port. With this situa- 
tion at hand the market has stiffened considerably 
during this week. 

While coal movements are encouraging in face of 
the car shortage, and despite the temporary sign of 
improvement, shippers say that the general business 
is still far .from being satisfactory. The demand, 
they say, is still well below what is considered normal 
and activity is also way down. This week’s quota- 
tions for low volatile grades are from $8 to $8.25 
per gross ton piers, while high volatile grades with 
very little on hand at port and practically no demand 
is being quoted from 75 cents to $1 less than low 
volatile grades. 


It has been announced this week that John M. 
Franklin, manager of the Norfolk office of Norton 
Lilly & Co., steamship agents, and son of the president 
of the International Mercantile Marine Co., has re- 
signed his post at Norfolk, Va., to become general 
manager of the Argonaut Steamship Co., a new coast- 
to-coast line. Mr. Franklin has been in New York 
for the past three weeks preparatory to assuming his 
new duties. He will be succeeded by J. H. Deveraux, 
Jr., as Mr. Deveraux has been connected with the 
Norfolk office since last August and is the son of a 
prominent shipping man of Boston. 


Miners Getting Christmas Pay. 


Fairmont, W. Va., Dec. 21—Coal companies of 
northern West Virginia will pay their employes be- 
fore Christmas, most of them having arranged to do 
The pay will be fair-sized, being espe- 
cially heavy at mines where assigned cars are being 
loaded. 


It was reported that two machine runners at one 
of the mines at the Hutchison Coal Co. will receive 
$660, or $330 apiece, and this is based on 60 per cent 
working conditions. This means a wage of $165 a 
week for each machine runner, 

Of course working conditions cause miners’ wages 
to vary, and all men engaged in the mines do not 
earn as much as machine runners. This is probably 
a record for machine runners’ wages on a 60 per 
cent performance basis. 















































The Phoenix C. & C. Co. has been org 
Haven C. Schade, R. C. Schade and Haven VY, 
The Forward Coal Co. is a new Pittsh 
cern, organized by Frank W. Jarvis, 
Boehm and Philip C. Hodill. a 
A new Uniontown coal concern has beet 
by George H. Foster, E. E. Beardsley 


‘Hackney. It is known as the George H. 


Coal Co. . 

The J. E. Long Coal Mining Co., of Cl 
W. Va., has increased its stock from $2 
$100,000. The J. E. Long Coal Co. has © 
its stock from $100,000 to $150,000, 


West Virginia coal companies have made i 
in capital stock as follows: Tierney Minin 
Powhatan, from $150,000 to $450,000; Prin 
Coal Co., of Mount Hope, $150,000 to 
Pemberton Fuel Co., of Mount Hope, from 
to $200,000. 

The Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., which wa 
here Wednesday by the consolidation of th 
Iron & Steel Co. and the Morris & Bailey I: 
Steel’ Co., will operate large independent coke 
in the Connellsville field. The new concert 
control’ the Oliver & Snyder plants near Unio; 

M. Chambers, who has a burning min 
beth, has arranged for the installation of 
shovels to strip the four-foot seam on the 1 
hill on his property. The gas and smo 
from the burning mine in the six-foot sean 
neath the four-foot seam has made it too 
to operate in the usual way, hence the stripp ig 
of recovering the coal. Mie” 

J. N. Liggett, of 7230. McPherson, 
Pittsburgh, and his associates have taken 0 
tract of coal land in Washington township, 
Salineville, O.. The property will be develop 
mediately as a stripping mine operation, 
moters of the enterprise have leased fi 
commissioners of the county two miles 
siding which the authorities had acqui 
months ago. . «igh a 

S. C. Gailey, assistant to the president of 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., and A. B. Shepperd, | 
of the Monongahela River Connecting R.R. 
president of the Pittsburgh Coal Exch 
been smamed. assistants to Commodore | 
Whigham, vice-president of the Carnegie St 
on the committee on waterways for the 
committee on city plan. The committee y 
the rivers and make a report on proposed 
ments. ni 


The Federal engineers stationed in Pittsburg 
issued their monthly report of tonnage 
the local rivers for November. Out of 
approximately 3,000,000 tons of freigh' 
more than 2,000,000 tons were coal. On th 
gahela river, 1,759,842 tons of coal were 
and on the Allegheny; 141,180. On the OF 
tons of coal were moved. The Mononga 
same period moved 27,550 tons of coke. 
two rivers do not handle coke as the 
is the outlet from the Connellsville regi 

An unique coincidence marked the pass 
Baggeley mine of the H. C. Frick Coke 
five years ago, in 1897, Edward Casey, of 
hauled the first load of coal out of 
mine. Last week Mr. Casey hauled t 
of coal out of the mine, and the plant 
with the coal deposits exhausted. For a 
a century the mine gave employment to 
All the employes have been taken care 
other mines of the Frick company—at 
Marguerite, United, Dorothy and Let 
Baggeley works were started by Ralp 
who was financed by the Puritan Coke 
mine was not very successful and some y 
Mr. Baggeley failed. The Puritan Comp: 
leased the works to the American Coke Co 
sidiary of the American Steel and Wire Co 
the latter company became, part of the U. 
Corporation in 1902, the mine was taken ov 
the. H. C.. Frick Coke Ca.) : 5 nn { 
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ROVEMENT AT BUFFALO 


Situation ierinted to Cold Weather 
and Car Shortage. 


week opened with the bituminous market a 
er. The demand came up slightly on ac- 
winter weather, added to an increase of car 
, but prices have not advanced much and at 
of the shippers say the improvement is not 
0 be permanent. They say they do not look 
h profit in the next two months. 

heavily to sell coal with conditions what 
and some shippers are selling on a 15-cent 
ith a good many not getting more than 25 
s. At the same time it is quite possible to 
ts. If a shipper does not get a pretty fair 
has to sell a lot of coal to get much out 
Probably the jobber is getting as much out of 
me, but his profit is not heavy. 

uminous market is not as active as one 
pect it to be, but it is always doing some- 
With most jobbers reporting business a little 
, quotations are about as before. Quotations 
75 to $5 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $4 to 
r Pittsburgh and No. 8, $3 to $3.25 for mine- 
$2.75 to $3 for slack, with $7 to $8 for 
coke, $6.25 to $6.75 for. furnace and $9.50 
for domestic sizes. Stock coke is out of the 
To these figures add $2.09 for Allegheny 
and $2.24 for other coals and $3.28 for coke to 





anthracite trade it is reported that domestic 
s given out, so that substitute users would 
depend on soft coal for the present. The sup- 
ordinary anthracite is less than it was and 
ent prices are going up. Some was sold to 
this week at $14.50 at the mines. There is 
| complaint of coal going by us and selling in 
1, with how much truth it is hard to say. If 
continues cold the shortage will increase 
‘spring. It was hoped that the shippers 
» up the lake-shipment supply a week or 
the lakes close, but instead of that the sup- 
been reduced. 
ake trade for the season closed on the 15th 
loading of the steamer A. B. Uhrig for Mil- 
the Lackawanna piers. The total Decem- 
ent was 123,600 tons, and for the season 
cis, as against 3,810,315 tons in 1921. The 
it shipped this December was considerably more 
, but the early shipments did not come 
Ectations. It would seem that the anthracité 
through has been disappointing. We shall 
pring with much anxiety. 





p* * . * 
Handling Bituminous at Rochester. 
TER, N. Y., Dec. 21.—At a meeting of coal 


‘ substitutes, as required by Mr. Woodin’s re- 
ler, The bulk of Rochester’s domestic coal 
distributed by dealers who do not have their 
facilities, but draw from central trestles 
by the large anthracite producing interests. 
ss of dealers have never handled soft coal, 
$s special arrangements were made it would 
for them to do so now. To enable the 
9 obtain soft coal without buying it by the 
and discharging it into their trucks. at public 
ks, the anthracite companies have agreed to 
rily set aside a part of their trestles for the 
of bituminous. This will make it possible 
ealers to get this kind of coal just as easily 
as secure anthracite in normal times. 





teh from Pottsville, Pa. says that all the 
producing companies in the Schuykill re- 
uniting to stop the transportation of coal by 
rucks to towns within a radius of 40 or 50 
tom the mines. No record is kept of those 
al by this method and hoarding in unlimited 
s by some consumers is suspected. 





oley, White Plains, N. Y., has gone away for 
and his business is being conducted by Mrs. 
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Buffalo Notes 





Coal jobbers report that the local illuminating gas 
company is not making any gas, but depends on the 
Donner-Union by-product coke plant for a supply, 
which is said to be large. 

Coal shippers are already beginning on next season. 
The steamer Hugh Kennedy has gone to Toledo to 
load soft coal for the Sault, holding the cargo through 
the winter at the shipping point. 

President J. T. Roberts, of the local Bituminous 
Coal Association, was in Montreal a few days ago. 
He joins others in the opinion that more anthracite 
is going in that direction than is coming this way. 

Soft coal shippers appear to agree that mining 
troubles will develop again next April. With the 
mines having made no profit yet this year and another 
bad spell in the spring, the outlook is dubious. 

J. B. Roberts, who came from Cleveland last year 
to engage in the coal business, has taken the agency 
of the Astel Coal Co. D. E. Ruckman, who lately 
established the agency here, has a position with the 
Morlock Collieries Co. 

The Buffalo steamer J. J. H. Brown, which went 
on Boise Blanc Island, this side of the Straits of 
Mackinaw, with coal for Milwaukee, was released 
after jettisoning 1,000 tons of her cargo. She was 
loaded with anthracite here. 

The Walston mine of the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Co., at Walston, Jefferson County, Pa., 
which has been shut down several years, started up 
on the 11th with a force of 20 men, which will be 
increased to an output of 200 tons a day soon. 

The death by apoplexy on the 14th of Edward F. 
Uhrig, president of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., 
was a great shock to his friends here, who held him 
in the highest esteem. Shipping Agent George W. 
Burke, of the D., L, & W., attended the funeral. 

William F. Auld, son of President W. E. Auld, of 
the Lake Shore Coal & Coke Co., has taken an 
active position in the office of the company, of which 
he is the secretary. The company has been inactive 
for some time, but is now taking up business in 
earnest. 

The Merrimac Anthracite Coal Corporation is mak- 
ing extensive improvements in its mines in Mont- 
gomery County, Va., putting in electric equipment 
and joining several neighboring mines in one opera- 
tion, besides adding several houses to the miners’ 
village. 





Many False Reports About Coal. 


BurFra.o, N. Y., Dec. 21.—It would seem that the 
amount of misinformation in regard to the coal situa- 
tion, distressingly large as it has always been, is 
rapidly increasing. This is mostly due to the igno- 
rance of the trade on the part of the daily press and 
the effort on its part to show that it knows all about it. 
Buffalo seems just now to be the center of complaints 
and ill reports, all calculated to do harm. 

Here is a story this week complaining that while 
the city is to be cut short of anthracite for the benefit 
of the New York City poor, “long trains” of it are 
crossing over to Canada right along. Of course this 
writer would not know whether these trains carried 
hard or soft coal, if in fact he knows anything of the 
difference between hard and soft coal. 

Another cry, led this time by a local member of 
the Assembly, is that people are profiteering in substi- 
tutes. It is true that coke for domestic use has gone 
up some; but plenty of buckwheat anthracite can 
be had for $9.10, which is the old price for it. Now 
if the standard companies had gone up in price, as 
soft coal did during the strike, there might. have 
been some reason for complaining, though even then 
the open market would have been the regulator of 
prices. 

The independent anthracite mines are asking a pre- 
mium of $5 or so over standard prices, but there are 
a lot of coal buyers in the independent district all 


. the time, bidding against one another for this coal, 


and so eagerly is it all snapped up that a buyer can- 
not depend on the wire for the filling of his orders, 
but ‘has to be right on the spot or the coal will go to 
someone who is. 
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‘TO INSPECT ANTHRACITE | 


Governor Sproul Orders Investigation of 
Complaints Regarding Preparation. 


W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania Fuel 
Commission, notified Federal Fuel Distributor Spens 
last Wednesday that inspectors attached to the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Mines had been instructed by 
Governor Sproul to make visual inspections at the 
mines with regard to the quality and preparation of 
the anthracite now being produced. This procedure 
was suggested by Mr. Spens as a speedy and effective 
measure, in view of the familiarity of these inspectors 
with anthracite and the standards of its quality as 
shipped. 

The Federal Fuel Distributor has been informed by 
the Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association, of Phila- 
delphia, that all members of that organization have 
been urged to conform immediately to the fuel dis- 
tributor’s requirements in the preparation of anthra- 
cite. This association includes operators producing 
approximately 90 per cent of the independent tonnage. 
In response to a request from the association for 
the names of particular operators who are not pre- 
paring anthracite properly, the following letter was 
addressed by the Federal Fuel Distributor to W. J. 
Thompson, secretary of the association: 

“T have your letter of December 19th, with refer- 
ence to complaints regarding preparation of anthra- 
cite. I have no specific cases to give you, with names 
of operators, but have had complaints of poor prepara- 
tion from several of the State Fuel Administrators, 
from the District Commissioners at Washington, and 
from numerous individual consumers. 

“The press notice you refer to was sent out, partly 
on the specific request of the New York State Fuel 
Administrator and partly because of the complaints 
of dirty, poorly prepared coal that had been received 
from a number of other sources. 

“TJ am sure that your operators realize the impor- 
tance of shipping clean coal and appreciate your writ- 
ing me on the subject. I shall endeavor hereafter to 
obtain more detailed information regarding complaints 
so that they may be traced back to the responsible 
mines or shippers.” 





Trade Gatherings Not Illegal. 


Meetings of trade associations or groups for the 
purpose of studying costs, the detection of errors and 
improvements in trade methods are not in contraven- 
tion of the law, according to an opinion by Commis- 
sioner Gaskill of the Federal Trade Commission, ex- 
pressed in a letter made public a few days ago by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He said 
reports of such meetings might with propriety be 
made available to absent association members and 
other interested parties. 

Mr. Gaskill asserted that trade associations should 
determine as accurately as possible, in view of the 
confused legal situation growing out of the hard- 
wood lumber and linseed oil cases, the legitimate 
field of endeavor and then go forward, willingly in- 
viting the test of the court’s consideration of their 
conduct. 


Retailers Public Spirited, Says Cluett. 


Albert E. Cluett, of Troy, Fuel Administrator of 
the Third Judicial District, New York State, recently 
issued a statement regarding the coal situation which 
was not only given to the papers but sent to all 
clergymen in the district, to be read from the pulpit 
during church services. Mr. Cluett pointed out the 
necessity for using anthracite substitutes and urged 
people to take whatever they could get. In this 
connection he said: 

“Tt will be impossible to go through the coming 
winter without suffering unless citizens give the Fuel 
Administration wholehearted co-operation. The pres- 
ent restriction on deliveries to one ton, half and 
quarter tons is putting the merchants to endless 
trouble and expense, and they have, without excep- 
tion, accepted these restrictions uncomplainingly and 
with a highly public-spirited appreciation of their 
duty, and it is only fair that the consumer should 
do his share by accepting what the dealer can deliver 
and when he can deliver it.” 











General Notes 








The total number of bituminous mines on Pennsyl- 
vania System is 1,530, this including only mines having 
railroad tipples. i 

Up to December 17th, Rhode Island had received 
170,282 tons of anthracite coal. This is 22,736 tons 
under the allotment. 

Bituminous nut is retailing for $15.20 a ton at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and the dealers are reported to be doing 
a big business in this fuel. 

At Hoboken, N. J., the price of anthracite domestic 
sizes is $13.25. The price of buckwheat has been 
increased from $8.40 to $9.00 a ton, 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has abandoned its Bag- 
ley mine, near Greensburg, Pa., the coal haying been 
exhausted after 25 years of operation. 

The steamer Lewis K. Thurlow, 2,097 tons net, 
has been chartered to carry a cargo of coal from 
Charleston, S. C., to Providence, R. I. 

The Jamison interests of Greensburg, Pa., have 
incorporated the South Union Coal Co., with 
authorized capital stock of $1,000,000. 

Don H. Bacon, formerly president of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., died December 
17th at his home in St. Augustine, Fla. 

Prices of domestic anthracite coal have in- 
creased $1 a ton at Troy, N. Y., by most of the 
dealers, making the price now $14 a ton. 

The Delaware Coal Commission has issued an 
order requiring all coal dealers in the state to 
deliver at least 33 per cent of substitutes with 
their domestic anthracite. 

Owing to his inability to get coal, George Hi. 
Baldwin, having coal and trucking interests in 
Kensington and other places in Connecticut, has 
decided to sell his coal business. 

Joseph H. Goody, a dealer at Wilmington, Del., 
has offered use of his coal yards to the city, if the 
officials decide to purchase coal in an effort to relieve 
ihe shortage. The yard has a capacity of 800 tons. 

The Shriver Coal Co., of Morgantown, W. Va., 
has purchased 900 acres of coal land on Scotts Run, 
in Monongalia County, and will undertake mining 
development. The purchase price is said to be 
$250,000. 
he Banner Imboden Coal Co., Bramwell, W. 

has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000. The incorporators are J. E. Biggs, F. G. 
Biggs, Jairus Collins and E. E. Hartsood, all of 
Bramwell, W. Va, 

The Superior Block Coal Co. has been incorporated 
at Cassville, W. Va., with a capital of $500,000, with 
Harold F, Smith as president. It is expected that 
extensive mine developments will be undertaken in 
Monongahela County, west of Cassville. 

W. H. Brown, who has been manager of the Nor- 
folk office of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks for several 
years past, is planning to engage in business in that 
city on his own account January Ist, under the name 
of the W. H. Brown Coal Co. He will have his 
office in the Citizens Bank Building. 

Fuel Administrator Russel, of Connecticut, has 
received many reports of people in different parts 
of the state closing their homes because of lack 
of anthracite and unwillingness to use anything 
else. They have gone to live in hotels or board- 
ing houses, or with friends and relatives who 
have coal. 

Work is progressing on the improvement and 
enlargement of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Juniata shops at Altoona, Pa., the largest rail- 
road shops in this or any other country. The 
new: work will cost: $3,500,000, and will result in 
the addition of several thousand men to the 12,000 
now employed. 

Retailers who want to help their customers get 
the best results from anthracite substitutes might 
advise them to write to the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, for a copy of Technical’ Paper 97, 
entitled, “Saving Fuel in Heating a House.” Some 
dealers have obtained a supply of, these booklets 
for distribution to their trade. : ; ; 


* 
Va. 
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The American Railway Association is preparing to 
make a series of exhaustive tests of a new method 
of drafting locomotives by which they expect to 
show a practical way of reducing their fuel bills. 
Simply stated, the new method is the application to 
railroad locomotives of the principle of drafting 
employed in stationary and marine engines. 


The Reading, Pa., Coal Dealers’ Association is 
urging the public to resort to every possible method 
of conservation, as it is thought that the worst of 
the coal shortage has not been seen, and a greater 
scarcity can be expected until February Ist. Dealers 
are asking $15 a ton for the domestic sizes, and con- 
sumers are being urged to use substitutes to tide them 
over the winter. 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Railway during October amounted to 616,082 tons, 
compared with 558,859 tons in October, 1921, an 
increase of 58,223 tons or 10.4 per cent. For the 
ten months this year tonnage carried amounted to 
5,236,955 tons, compared with 5,251,299 tons during 
same period of last year, an increase of 585,656 tons 
or 11.1 per cent. 

David Wilson, a dealer of West New York, N. ie 
says that many of the residents of that place who 
are running to the authorities with stories of 
being unable to get coal had previously refused to 
take anything except the particular size they 
wanted. One woman even went further than this 
and declined to accept white ash coal in lieu of 
her favorite red ash. 


The Glen Alden Coal Co, resumed operations this 
week at its Hyde Park and Sloan collieries, in Scran- 
ton, which had been idle on account of the Kohler 
mine-cave law recently declared unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court. Repairs are being 
rushed on the Bellevue and National collieries, and 
these will be re-opened in a few days. These four 
operations normally employ about 3,000 men. 

\ miner named Steve Zanek was recently given 
a seven- to ten-year prison sentence by Judge 
Reppert of Uniontown, Pa., after a jury had found 
him guilty of attempting to wreck a Baltimore & 
Ohio freight train by driving pieces of iron into 
a rail joint. During the trial it was testified that 
the defendant was acting at the behest of a labor 
leader who was desirous of hampering the ship- 
ment of coal over the B. & O. during the miners’ 
strike. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut 
has issued a bulletin to manufacturers in the state 
urging them to purchase and to set aside screened 
soft coal for the use of their employes in case of 
emergency. From the replies thus far received 
approximately 15 per cent of the concerns have 
complied with the request. Others have either 
made different arrangements for taking care of 
their employes, or are unable to aid on account 
of lack of storage space. 

W. W. Battie & Co., New York ship brokers, 
in their current weekly circular say: “Under con- 
ditions like the present, it is difficult to issue 
a coal trade freight report with any degree of 
enthusiasm. From week to week the market 
changes but slightly, and a few charters are 
effected to the West Indies and on the coast. 
At present there is some European inquiry, but 
whether this develops into real business is prob- 
lematical. Hope that with the coming of the new 
year conditions will change and that the export 
coal business will commence to improve.” 


One feature in regard to the use of bituminous 
coal for household purposes by those who are 
unfamiliar with it which we have not seen referred 
to in any of the numerous directions issued, is 
the fact that some of the coal cakes very quickly, 
forming almost a solid crust or cover over the 
fire-bed, while gas is being generated from the 
coal by the heat beneath. There have been many 
instances of miniature explosions because of this 
fact and some rather serious developments. It 
is necessary to use a poker to afford an escape 
for the gas and not permit a solid crust to form. 

The U: S. Coal Commission is continuing its 
investigation of retail coal prices in Washington. 
It was stated by Mr. Hammond that investigators 
of the commission are obtaining data relative to 
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retail prices in all the leading cities of the cand 
but that hearings such as are taking Place 
Washington with retail coal men on the wit 
stand, are not planned elsewhere. The co 
has no power to control prices and is 
the investigation in order to obtain full info: 
tion relative to all branches of the coal indt 
The hearings were arranged in Washing’ 
cause it afforded the members of the com 
to get a first hand knowledge of the situatic 











Cheap Transportation Needed. ‘ 


The railroad situation is complicated by the f 
that in the early days some rates of compensat 
were remarkably low, even considering the gene 
range of pay in those days. For instance, the « 
ployees’ magazine of one of the leading lines tells 
a veteran who recently retired after having ser 
ten years, when young, as a crossing flagman for | 
per month, being delighted when his diligence p 
cured him a raise of $2 per month. £ 

Naturally, freight and passenger tariffs based 
such wages have had to be modified greatly to t 
care of the increases that have developed, and it i 
question as to whether tariffs can be raised any m 
or whether wages must be reduced to assure 
success of the railroads in their all-important pu 
service. . 

Certainly the country could never have been } 
up if crossing flagmen had been paid $125 per me 
in the early days, for in this country it has b 


“necessary to transport goods and people not by sc¢ 


of miles but literally by thousands of miles, in o1 
to bring the United States to its present state 
development. . 
Manufacturing facilities have been arranged on 
supposition that raw material could be brought ! 
distances at a low rate of freight and the finis 
product distributed over a wide area at relati 
slight expense, 
High transportation charges would tend to 
cumscribe our present interlocking centers of acti 
developing the sectional ideas and policies that 
national leaders have contended against ever sincé 
close of the Civil War. “aan | 
eee ee my 
Wentz Anthracite Interests Merged. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 22—Consolidation oi 
of the anthracite mining properties of the Went: 
terests of Philadelphia, of which Colonel D. B. W 
is the head, has been effected under the name oi 
Hazle Brook Coal Co., with capitalization of 
000,000. The companies merged are the Mid-V: 
Coal, Upper Lehigh Coal, Maryd Coal, Raven 
Colliery, Girardville Mining, and Lykens Valley 
The annual output of the consolidated mines is 
tween 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 tons. > 
The Hazle Brook Coal Co. succeeds the J. S. 
Co., a Delaware corporation, with a capital 
$120,000. The J. S. Wentz Co. was one of six. 
companies for many years operating in Lui 
Schuylkill and Columbia counties under the mi 
ment of descendants of John Leisenring. 
An official said the object of the merger w 
facilitate management and that, while the capita 
tion of the new company greatly exceeds that 
old company, it does not increase the total c ) 
tion of all the companies in the merger. 













Eastern Fuel Co. Expanding. | 


The Eastern Fuel Co., with headquarter 
the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, to better serv 
friends in the Philadelphia district, has of 
an office in the Heymann Building, at 215 
Broad street, Philadelphia, temporarily in ¢ 
of C. W. Stone of the Pittsburgh office. 

James F. Whelan has been promoted t 
position of resident manager of the New ! 
office, at 302 Broadway. 5 

Frank W. Morton, formerly with the Und: 
Coal Co. and the Tuttle Corporation, has i 
the sales force of the main office. ‘ 
a : 

Se eee t 

Saward’s Annual, standard book of coal 

statistics. Price $2.50. P 


q 
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John Lewis Shissler, who has been writing a 


ries of articles on the coal question, devotes a 
ter to a study of the miner as an individual. 
points out certain distinctive traits and ten- 


lem, 

instance, the average mining village or 
is cosmopolitan, to say the least. Other 
stries employ workmen of various nationali- 
but few even remotely approach mining in 
espect. 

me of the foreigners have lived most of their 
in this country, and in more than a few 
neces they are separated from original emi- 
its by one or two generations. There is vir- 
no intermingling or intermarriage, however 
ed the settlement. There is a natural clan- 
ness that persists and prohibits the transmit- 
of any ideas and ideals that might make for 


other racial traits are not maintained con- 
tly. Consider thrift as an example. Several 
e peoples found in mining communities are 
ng the most thrifty races known, yet the 
e miner, irrespective of birthright, is pro- 


tinct minority that merely demonstrates the 
ting possibilities. In most cases the interim 
veen pay days is marked by a general spending 
nings. This condition is difficult to explain, 
it accounts for the multitude of erroneous 
ements as to the meager pay envelopes of 


$s a matter of fact, any persons with even a 

ial knowledge of the industry will vouch for 

atement that wages earned by miners during 

past five years, and even before, taking all idle- 

, voluntary and involuntary, into account, 

hould be sufficient to permit laying aside of sav- 
f workers were so inclined. 


. 





Remuneration High 

ew “inside”? men who work regularly are muk- 
ess than $125 every two weeks, while an in- 
tion of representative pay rolls reveals any 
ber of wage earners whose semi-monthly 
” runs up between $200 and $250. Even out- 
or so-called common labor receives as high 
per eight-hour day. 

Jhat happens to these earnings that seem 
t phenomenal? Perhaps the foremost stop- 
place for wages is the “store.” Naturally, 
is purchased lavishly. Tables and dinner 
kets are laden with a wide variety of food. 
true that the character of the work requires 
quate nourishment, but it is also true that buy- 
is done with but little regard for primary prin- 
of economy or selection. Three kinds of 
at a single meal, together with a half dozen 
dishes, is not uncommon. 


Prodigious Purchases. 
miner or his wife will go to a “store” a half 
times daily and return from each expedition 
h filled baskets. One woman in a typical camp 
a husband, two grown sons and two smaller 
dren. Her bill amounts to $150 or more every 
. weeks, and she has not been able to pay in 
for many months. 
he above statements deal in generalities, but 
illustrate common characteristics. 
Houses in mining communities are practically 
lways owned by the controlling companies. Rent 
iverages from $4 to $18 monthly, the first figure 
g for a two-room cottage while the latter 
or a complete five or six-room house which is 


















































nding a permanent solution of the mine labor _ 
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Personality of the Coal Miner 


_ Mining Industry Seems to Attract Men of Peculiar Characteristics, or Else the 
Work and Their Environment Make Them Peculiar. 





usually shared by two families or else the surplus 
is devoted to a half dozen or so boarders. 
Boarding rates vary around $40 and $45 monthly 
which is extremely reasonable considering the 
quantity and quality of the food provided. 
Amusements are of course few, and perhaps 
the factors that have spelled death to the greatest 
number of embryo savings accounts are the player- 
piano, the phonograph, and even the automobile. 


Luxury Sought. 


Year after year a large quota of player pianos 
and phonographs are distributed around the settle- 
ment—practically always on a cash basis. The 
possession of automobiles is becoming increas- 
ingly common and often the car selected is not 
of the “‘flivver” type. 

As a class, the miner evidences little inclina- 
tion to possess a home of his own. An element 
composed largely of Italians occasionally invest 
in “surface rights” to land, and engage in farm- 
ing to a limited extent but this again is excep- 
tional. 

Voluntary idleness is more common than en- 
forced idleness. A pay day is followed by a fall- 
ing off of “turn outs” that approximates 20 to 50 
per cent in most villages. After the first succeed- 
ing pay day there is a drifting back, but usually 
it is from five to eight days before production is 
again normal. 


One Source of Union Strength. 

To a great extent the men are like children. In 
few cases can any impelling ambition be perceived, 
yet there is always the interesting exception which 
stands as witness of the opportunities that are so 
seldom utilized. 

Imagine a wiry little superintendent stepping 
in the midst of a general free-for-all scrap between 
a crowd of husky men. Perhaps he pushes his 
way to the middle of the group aiming well 
gauged blows at the chief offenders. Despite 
the fact that any one of the combatants could 
probably kill the intruder with little effort, they 
stand around with the sheepish expressions of 
chastised boys. 

Incidents such as that happen daily, and there 
are those who claim that this same involuntary 
respect for authority is the basis upon which the 
strength of the union has been built. 

Even the instinct of self-preservation does not 
seem to be fully developed. A great percentage 
of mine accidents occur as the direct result of 
carelessness, although this circumstance may only 
prove the truth of the old proverb: “Familiarity 
breeds contempt.’ Acquaintance with potential 
calamities which never happen, probably does 
breed a contempt for danger in the miner finally 
culminating in one last chance that may be fatal. 


Mentality Not Lacking. 

It is not lack of mentality that is responsible 
for many existing conditions. Rather it is lack 
of development of mentality. 

The miner is master of his own destiny insofar 
as restraining influences and ample reward for his 
labor is concerned. If his environment acts 
against him, certainly there is nothing in present 
strike agitation that will alleviate the condition. 

Opportunities are numerous in the coal fields. 
Much of the influence of the unions could be 
directed toward teaching men to grasp them. An- 
other field of endeavor which could well occupy 
the attention of a union striving for the betterment 
of its members would include education and 
Americanization. 

Hence this resume of labor as a contributing 
factor in the high price of coal reaches a natural 
conclusion. Doubtless it is the most important 
factor and it admittedly presents problems that 
are difficult to solve. 








HOW TO BURN COKE 


Directions for Using This Fuel as a Substitute 
for Anthracite. 


For the convenience of retail dealers, Pilling & 
Co., 120 Broadway, who are pushing the sale of 
their coke for domestic purposes, have prepared 
some instructions on the tse of this fuel in house 
furnaces. This fs the method they recommend: 


To Start the Fire. 


Build the fire in the usual way. When it is 
well lighted regulate the draft to about one-half 
of that required for hard coal. A little experi- 
menting on your part will enable you to ascertain 
the draft required. 

Carry a bed of fuel of about 16 inches to 18 
inches thick to obtain best results. Use very 
little draft after fire is started. 

Do not stir the fuel bed, clean the fire in the 
morning if possible. Do not allow ashes to 
accumulate in the ash pit. 


At Night. 


When the fire is to be kept over night add 
plenty of fresh fuel, dressing the top with the 
fine coke or dust. Close all the drafts in the 
back pipes and open the cold air damper. Close 
all drafts in the front of the furnace, leave the 
damper open in the feed door. To further in- 
crease check feed door may be left ajar. Do not 
shake the grate as the ashes will help retard the 
fire and prevent it from burning too freely. 


In the Morning. 


Unless the weather is very severe shake the 
fire down only once a day, preferably in the 
morning, and as with hard coal stop shaking 
when red sparks appear in the ash pit. In mild 


weather the furnace can go two or three days 
without shaking as the quantity of the ashes 
produced is small. An inch or two of ashes 
on your grates at all times is a good protection 
and a help to the fire. 
Bear in Mind Two Facts. 

First, that coke requires less shaking on accoypt 

of its freedom from slate and its low ash content. 


Second, that coke requires less draft on account 
of its higher heat value. 


Conditions in the Bronx. 


Apartment house owners in the Bronx who claim 
they are unable to obtain coal are usually not telling 
the truth, according to Alex. J. Fraser, Fuel Admin- 
istrator for that borough. He says there is enough 
anthracite or substitutes available so that everybody 
can get fuel of some kind, and usually without much 
delay. 

“Coal substitutes at $10 a ton have given better 
results than the English coal retailing at $18 a ton,” 
continued Mr. Fraser. “Soft coal and coal substi- 
tutes have in many instances given better result than 
some anthracite, but there are still many persons 
who have not learned to use them, and show an 
inclination to economize with stocks on hand. 

“Some graft has crept into the distribution, and 
the matter of making deliveries is still a problem 
that has not been entirely solved. The small supply 
of coal in the yards need cause no alarm, as even 
under normal conditions there is rarely more than 
two or three days’ supply on hand in the Bronx.” 

Mr. Fraser sat with Magistrate Oberwager in the 
Morrisania Court last Monday, when .14 heatless 
apartment cases were scheduled for hearing. In 
seven of the cases the complainants did not appear, 
indicating that heat was being supplied. In the other 
seven cases the landlords said they had been unable 
to obtain coal. Mr. Fraser took their names and 
addresses and promised to get them coal within 24 
hours. ‘These cases were adjourned. 


The Delaware Coal Commission has issued orders 
that the public must use part substitutes until more 
anthracite coal becomes available. 
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Wholesalers Give Views on Trade Ills 





Tell Fact Finding Commission That Free Operation of Supply and Demand and 
Proper Financing of Railroads Are Among the Essentials. 











Below are extracts from a statement recently sub- 
mitted to the United States Coal Commission by the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, through its 
Executive Committee and Senior Council: 

We estimate that there are 2,000 wholesalers in 
the United States, with an investment of $200,000,000, 
employing 20,000 persons, and distributing 450,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal and coke and 60,000,000 tons 
of anthracite coal annually, 

We regret that there are no extensive accurate 
statistics available to show the cost of wholesale 
distribution of coal, nor the profits realized. This 
condition is due in large measure to lack of uniform 
accounting methods, to natural reluctance to disclose 
details of private business, and to fear of breach of 
laws prohibiting restraint of trade or competition. 

From such data as is available and from general 
knowledge we conclude that the return on the capital 
involved and compensation for the risks and services 
performed are and have generally been reasonable. 

An interrogatory addressed to all in the coal trade 
asking, by months for the current year, and by years 
over the last ten years, for the gross volume and cost 
for the period, the gross realization and the cost of 
doing the mercantile end of the business, will give 
to the Commission an absolute national answer in 
such shape as can be readily analyzed. 


Irregular Production. 


There are three principal causes for irregular 
production. 
(1) Labor losses,due to local and national 

strikes, 
(2) Lack of demand for long continued 
periods of industrial depression. 
(3) Car shortage and transportation dis- 
ability. 

(1) This will be eliminated when labor organiza- 
tions are made subject to the same laws as govern 
business, and perhaps some considerable improvement 
will obtain when immigration laws are more Care- 
fully studied and intelligently applied. 

(2) Continued education through the publication 
of statistical reports on production, stocks and con- 
suniption will be of assistance. The wholesaler, with 
his year round sales and technical force, is one of 
the most potent factors in reducing this irregularity 
of production, 

(3) It is a fact well known to your honorable 
commission that transportation disabilities in the past 
have been the greatest cause for lost tonnage in time 
of stress. To this cause also may be attributed almost 
entirely the instability of the market. This condi- 
tiou. ve believe, is in no wise due to the faults of 
corperate management but is the natural result of 
government operation during the war period and 
after. We suggest that some interesting facts may 
be developed if the Commission will inquire into: 

(a) The seasonal fluctuations of movement of all 
commodities and the causes therefor, including coal. 

(b) The evils incident to the assigned car practice. 

(c) The differentiation between coal and other 
bulk commodities in the car distribution rules and 


transportation practices. 


Waste of Coal. 


Ve deal exclusively with coal after it has been 
Be and becomes an article of commerce. Waste 
prevention is one of our chief functions. We seek 


at all times to educate the consumer to use the coal 


most adaptable to his peculiar requirements. _ We 
also endeavor to persuade the consumer to equip 
himself to use the coal most accessible. Among 
other sources of waste it is suggested that the Com- 
mission inquire as to losses by: 

(a) Improperly loaded cars, 

(b) Use of defective and unfit equipment, 
(c) Loss in transit by pilferage, , 

(d) Losses by rough handling of trains, 


‘ 


(e) Loss by degradation, 
(f{) Theoretical losses by inaccurate weigh- 
ing. 
Suggestions as to Remedies. 

Continued education of the consumer, that he may 
know the coal most suited to his needs, having due 
regard to transportation conditions and freight rates. 
We suggest that transportation losses can be reduced 
by: 

(a) Proper loading of railroad cars, 

(b) Policing in transit, 

(c) Improved care in train operation, 

(d) Proper preparation of coal at the mines, 
(e) Frequent scale inspection and adjust- 


ment, 
(f) Uniform and prompt disposition of 
claims arising agains the carriers. 


Distribution. 


The best response which we can make on this topic 
is a description of the function of the wholesaler. 

This function is performed by three distinct 
classes of organizations. First, the sales department 
of the operator; second, the sales agent of the 
operator, handling only the coal of that operator 
or a group of operators; and third, the independent 
wholesaler. 

The services performed by members of group one 
and group two are similar in character to the services 
performed by the independent wholesaler, in that 
they cover sale and movement of coal from the mine 
to the retail dealer and industrial consumer. The 
performance of these services requires experience and 
involyes expense as well as the use of capital, -The 
services of groups one and two differ from the serv- 
ices of the independent wholesaler in that they are 
usually performed for a single or a limited group 
of operators, producing one or a few different grades 
of coal, and that they naturally reach only a limited 
number cf cohsumers of coal. 

The wholesaler is a merchant who buys and resells, 
his cost and his realization are both governed by the 
market. Those included in group one and group 
two are not merchants. Those in group one are 
employees of the operator; those’ in group two are 
the agents of the operator, selling on commission. 
All distribution of coal from the mine to the retail 
dealer or industrial consumer is necessarily directed 
by some one of these three groups, and the functions 
and services and the use of capital involved are in 
the last analysis paid for by the consumer. The 
following brief description of the wholesaler de- 
scribes also, to the extent above indicated, the sales 
department and the sales agent. 


Double Function of the Wholesaler. 


The wholesaler has a double function, a necessary 
economic function serving two separate interests. In 
the first place, he serves the producer—the operator. 
The figures of the Geological Survey, 1914, show 
that 58 per cent in number of the bituminous mines 
of the United States produced less than 20,000 tons 
each in that year. They also show that 72% per 
cent of the bituminous mines produced less than 
100,000 tons each in that year, and yet produced in 
the aggregate 120,000,000 tons. 

Those mines, with that limited production, cannot 
afford what is known as a sales organization—a 
distributing organization. Their tonnage is not 
sufficient to justify building up a competent sales 
organization with well qualified, experienced, edu- 
cated men to offer their product to the consumer, nor 
have they the capital to carry the credit risk, the 
customers’ accounts. And in most cases, by reason 
of the fact that they are located in a district which 
is largely populated by producers like themselves, 
and which does not consume the coal that is pro- 
duced in the district, they have not the geographical 
position to enable Kem to reach the market. eco- 
nomically and intelligently. 
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Aiding the Producer. ~~ 


Many of them do not know the peculiar f 
of their own coal. They cannot afford th 
engineering force to study their own 
sufficiently to know for what it is peculiarly 
nor where it can be marketed to the best advai 
They have not the opportunity, nor the 
nor the capital to build up a traffic organ 
car tracing organization,’ to study out the 
supply from different districts in each ma 
other words, they have not a_ sufficient 
product to justify them in having sales or di 
ing organization. bh 

The wholesaler handling the product of a nun 
of operators, both large and small, handles a to 
sufficient to justify such an organization. 

Therefore, in normal times, the wholesaler s upp 
all that service, the capital to carry the accou 
knowledge and the facilities for the small op 


He also supplies that same experience, in a 
large number of cases, fer a very large to 
produced by the largest operators in the co 
because there are frequent occasions whe 
largest operator must sell in a distant market a 
part of his product, and he cannot afford to 
up temporarily, to dispose of his temporary 
in a district where it would not normally 
where under the exigencies of the particular oc 
it must go, a sales organization to put its 
Consequently, even the largest operator is in 
to the wholesaler in normal times for a very 
siderable service. 


Serving the Consumer. 


Our function for the consumer, on the other 
is that we find for him the kind of coal best 
to his needs. We find the coal best suited n 
by reason of its constituent elements, the 
temperature of the ash, or the volatile ma 
some other chemical or physical constituent, 
find out what coal ought normally to supply 
district which can best and most readily supp 
coal to be placed in his plant, and in the 
quantities and at the proper seasons of the ye 


We tell him what to buy, where to buy it, 
to buy it, and when to accumulate his 
Furthermore, if he has some peculiar conditio 
rounding his piant, we frequently get the very 
fuel engineer that is to be had, and send him at 
expense to study the problem from the stat 
of fuel engineering, and to give him expert 
of a high order. 


The single operator, the sales department, a 
sales agent handling in most cases but one ¢ 
coal is not equipped to render this particular se 
whereas the wholesaler, as a merchant, carrie 
to speak, all grades of coal. — “2 


In addition, the wholesaler renders the cons 
service on the credit side. If he knew where 
the coal, when to buy it and what to buy, 
would not be known to the distant opera 
produced that particular quality of coal. 
credit standing were of the very best, his 
connections would make his credit good | 
operators, of course. 


On the other hand, the consumer of coal 1 
all other American business men, in that | 
very often in a small way, with a limited — 
To the operator at a distance he does not 
first-class credit risk; and the distant operat 
be very loath to sell him. But the wholesal 
alongside of him knows his character, kno 
than any trade agency can tell, in many cases, 
the man. ; 

Consequently, the wholesaler gives credit t 
sorts of people who could not, in the nature of # 
get that credit from the operator at a distance. 
wholesaler, therefore, performs a very use 
necessary function for the consumer of c 
that function has its ramifications, exactly 
equally necessary function that he performs for 
operator has its ramifications. 


In other words, wholesalers are the dis 
of coal in the United States. Probably 80 per | 
of all the bituminous coal and a considerable p | 
of the anthracite coal and. coke produced. in 
United States in normal times passes through § 
hands. 


‘a 
equa, 
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esalers include somewhat over 1,500 different 
, houses and have approximately $200,000,000 
pital invested. 
heir organizations are nearly 20,000 trained 
e who know and conduct the distribution of 
The Commission should bear in mind the fact 
sé 20,000 persons, who know that distribution, 
nction freely or be replaced by another 20,000 
necessarily cannot know the business as they do. 
this branch of the coal industry, as perhaps in 
unusual conditions create opportunity for 
ho are not equipped to render valuable serv- 
/engage in the business to a limited extent and 
| brief time. In this business, as in others, 
fence proves that those who are not equipped 
der valuable service disappear from the busi- 
with the return of usual conditions, 



















wh? Remedies Suggested. 


present situation is, in our judgment, due to 
atural conditions that prevailed during and 
the Great War; inadequate transportation, 
and Government regu!ations. The remedy is: 
(a) A return to conditions prevailing for 
many years prior to the war and, 
(b) Free operation of the law of supply and 
demand, 
(c) The financing of railroads to enable 
them to properly equip themselves, 
The doing away with preferential dis- 
tribution and movement of private 
and assigned cars; 
©) Stabilization of mine labor and read- 
justments of labor Costs; 
) Restoration of fluidity of car movement 
by removal of unnecessary reconsign- 
ment restrictions and permitting one 
free reconsignment to any destination 
as formerly allowed; 






























Encouragement of storage by con- 
~sumers, and gt 
h) The elimination of discriminatory 


freight rates where they exist. 
believe that, under these conditions, competition 
restore normal supply and prices. 


TY COAL IS INVESTIGATED 





; Become an Essential Item in Daily 
Life of People. 


atement issued by the Federal Fact Finding 
amission says: 

recent revival of building operations in our 
everywhere affords visual evidence of the ex- 
“which the huge steam shovel with its pile 
has taken the place of human labor in excavat- 
‘the modern building. Nor is the contribution 
in construction work all visible, for the 
1 materials themselves are largely the 
of coal burned at mine, quarry, and furnace, 
k or cement kiln, and at the steel plant. This 
how figures recently presented before the 
States Coal Commission show that about 
d of the weight of a fireproof office building 
constructed represents the tonnage of coal 
4s consumed in the preparation of the building 
af 

a far cry from steel and bricks to the fruit 
es to our breakfast table, but coal is no less 
ent part of that fruit. The cantaloupe that 
orted in a refrigerator car from an Arizona 
to a Boston home represents an expenditure 
‘ly two pounds of coal, or its equivalent in 
rater power, in the form of ice and locomotive 


Peat Se aether season, the orange from the Cali- 
frove appears on the same breakfast table in 
only by reason of a similar expenditure of 
lf a pound of coal. Thus, whether we get 
he form of luxuries, which so soon come to 
arded as necessities, or in the form of raw 
of industry, coal has become an essential 
the daily life of the people. 

increasing public interest in the subject of 
ren though chiefly reflected in public investi- 
should be regarded as proof of an increasing 
ion of what coal means in the world of today.” 
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How Commission May Help the Retailer 


Mr. Stephens Tells Members of New York State Association Some Form of Licensing 


_ Might Be Beneficial by Reducing Irresponsible Competition. 


From an address by Roderick Stephens, of New 
York, at the group meeting of the New York State 
Coal Merchants’ Association held at Rochester on 
December 14th. 


While it is extremely difficult for an individual 
coal dealer to feel a personal interest in the work 
of the U. S. Coal Commission at Washington, never- 
theless no legislative Act of the past, nor any single 
act in the future, is fraught with such significance 
as the Act creating this fact-finding body. The Act 
itself is of far reaching consequence, and President 
Harding has given added weight to its provisions 
by his appointments to the Commission. 

It can safely be said that no commission of recent 
vears has been so well balanced and so strongly 
constituted in its individual membership as this body 
of men upon whom rests at the present time, so far 
as our Government and its people are concerned, 
the authority and responsibility to survey the entire 
coal business, to discover its inefficiencies and short 
comings and to make recommendations looking to its 
more effective operation in the future, in the interest 
of the public and of those engaged in the production 
and distribution of coal. 

The retail coal trade, through its national organi- 
zation, the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, presented its initial statement of conditions and 
recommendations to the Commission at a conference 
held in Washington on November 25th. The docu- 
ment was lengthy, but represented a sincere attempt 
on the part of a large and representative group of 
retailers from all sections of the country to formulate 
a fair and complete statement in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the commission that nothing 
should be held back which might be of assistance to 
them in arriving at a clear understanding of the 
conditions under which we conduct our business. 


Inadequate Transportation. 


While the retail dealer is not a party to the opera- 
tion of mines or to the operation of railways, never- 
theless we are vitally concerned in all matters 
affecting these factors in our industry, and at the 
outset of our statement we made mention of the 
interference with and the inadequacy of transportation 
facilities as being one of the greatest handicaps to 
the efficient functioning of our own business. 

When it is realized that the expansion of railway 
facilities, both as to motive power and as to car 
supply, has been at an ever decreasing ratio each 
five-year period since 1907, it will be apparent that 
this situatign is fraught with serious consequences 
and unless remedied will of itself prevent the requisite 
development of coal production and _ transpor- 
tation, upon which we as a people, are dependent 
for the expansion of our industries, the conduct of 
our business and the comfort of our homes. 

In connection with the production of coal, perhaps 
the most serious factor affecting the supply and the 
price of coal at the mines has been the constantly 
recurring strikes, first in the bituminous and then 
in the anthracite industry, leading up to the two 
strikes which commenced April Ist of this year and 
continued until September. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the cost of these strikes to the producers, to 
the miners or to the public, nor can their cost be 
considered only in terms of dollars and cents, as the 
public has been forced to tolerate restrictions as to 
use and consumption of coal which should be 
intolerable in this day and in our country. 

We believe that in the problem involved in these 
two primary causes of difficulty and dissatisfaction 
the Fact Finding Commission has an opportunity to 
render constructive service of tremendous value to 
the nation. 

With respect to ey problems, perhaps the: first 
and most important is, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, the price of coal paid by the consumer.: It is 


to be hoped that out of all the data available and the 
infcrmation which will be made public there will 
come a realization on the part of the public and its 
representatives in Congress and in the various State 
Legislatures, that the. service represented by the 
retail coal dealer and rendered to the public has been 
performed at a cost which is as reasonable as 
characterizes the conduct of any other retailing 
agency, and at a profit which is less than is required 
and enjoyed in any other branch of retailing. 

Much has been said concerning the alleged ineffi- 
ciency of retail distribution, and it is undoubtedly 
true that inefficiencies exist. Nevertheless, it can 
safely be said that of necessity the retail coal dealer 
has developed his service to a point where it 
functions as smoothly and as economically as may 
reasonably be expected, and a study of the retail 
coal trade will very clearly demonstrate that fact. 
The law of the economic survival of the fittest has 
been taking its toll of retail coal dealers in heavy 
numbers year by year, until today the survivors in 
that business are those who, through ability and 
energy, have justified their existence. 

While not referred to in the report except in 
general terms, I would urge retail dealers throughout 
the country to consider carefully the possible advan- 
tages, as well as disadvantages, of a State or Federal 
licensing system. It is only through careful con- 
sideration of this problem that we can arrive at an 
intelligent decision with respect to the advisability 
of advocating such a procedure, which is, to an extent 
at least, a form of State or Federal regulation. 
Nevertheless, our banking system is stabilized by 
such means and other important groups in every 
community are subject to some such measure of 
regulation, which cperates in the public interest and 
is conducive to the welfare of the industry or pro- 
fession so affected. 

It certainly seems to be well worth our while to 
consider whether a form of license, which would 
restrict those who are to engage in the retail coal 
business to such as may be capable of competently 
and honorably performing the duties of such a busi- 
ness, would not be an asset to all concerned. 

I cannot urge too strongly upon all retail coal 
dealers that they read carefully the statements sub- 
mitted in their behalf to the U. S. Coal Commission, 
and suggest that the statement be circulated among 
all those who are concerning themselves with our 
business, in order that they may thereby gain a 
better understanding of the services performed and 
the problems which are confronted by the retail coal 
dealer. 

I believe that there is a growing sense of responsi- 
bility among retail coal merchants generally, and 
that out of all of the difficulties which we have 
confronted during the past few years, and through 
which I am confident we will emerge with credit, 
will come a growing respect on the part of the press 
and public for the individual retail coal merchant, 
upon whom so large a proportion of the individual 
consumers of coal are dependent for their equipment 
of fuel. 


Lehigh Valley’s Anthracite Traffic. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad gave out the follow- 
ing statement this week relative to the movement 
of anthracite coal along its lines: 

“Anthracite coal mined along the lines of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad between September 15th, 
when the strike ended, and December 16th last, 
totaled 3,568,494 tons. This represents an increase 
of 302,074 tons as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1920 and an increase of 643,196 tons 
over the same period of last year. 

“At no time since the resumption of mining 
has there been any suspension because of a short- 
age of empty coal cars at the mines, and all coal 
produced has been moved promptly.” 
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DEALERS TOO CONSERVATIVE 


Some of Those in New England Refuse to 
Handle No. 1 Buckwheat. 


President W. A. Clark of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association says in a letter to»members: 

“We believe Buckwheat No. 1 must become a 
domestic fuel, and it is only a matter of educa- 
tion which stands in the way of a more universal 
use of this size. Some retail dealers absolutely 
refuse to handle it. Why? It is coal, and there 
is a profit the same as on any size if manager 
rightly. As we said, the Spencer heater people 
tell us one of their troubles in selling heaters 
comes from the retail coal dealer who refuses to 
sell buckwheat or the one who offers dirty yard- 
made buck. We have agreed to appeal directly 
to the dealer in any town where Spencer heaters 
are sold, requesting him to buy regular buck for 
lis trade. 

“State Fuel Administrator Russell of Connecti- 
cut has used 25 per cent buckwheat in his furnace 
and 33 per cent buck in his hot water heater for 
the last five years. He officially suggests its use 
at this time because there are no restrictions on 
tonnage. Have you tried it on your trade, in your 
house, or in your office? 

“What Mr. Russell can do, you can do. Do it 
now! It is a good thing for you and the industry. 
We sincerely believe here that the retail dealer 
in New England will be doing a good thing for 
himself by becoming an enthusiastic booster for 
the use of buckwheat; notwithstanding some pessi- 
mistic ideas that seem to indicate there are dealers 
who refuse to agree with this statement. 

“Bituminous of a low volatile nature, the best 

5+ domestic use, is stiffening in price; not appar- 

tly through demand, but because of transporta- 


tion d lays.” 





No Relief Promised Canada. 


\ Magrath, Chairman of the Federal Advisory 
Fuel Committee at Ottawa, Canada, was informed 
last Monday by C. E. Spens, Federal Distributor, 
that because of the acute shortage of anthracite in 
this country “there is no immediate prospect, if any 
at all, of equalizing the deficit existing on December 
ist in Canada’s allotment,” amounting to 50 per cent 
of last season’s imports. 
Mr. Spens’s telegram said he was aware of the 

‘that since September llth, the date the strike 
ceased, up to the first of December you have received 
only approximately 40 per cent of the allotment of 
jomestic sizes,” but “there are sections in this 
country that are suffering grievously despite the fact 
hat production is practically at a maximum, and 
demand is constantly increasing. 

‘Rationing and compulsory mixing of steam with 
domestic sizes have been inaugurated in our most 
populous districts, which have heretofore been accus- 
tomed to using only domestic anthracite,” Mr. Spens 
declared. “Other substitutes are also being employed. 
We have no information that similar drastic steps 
have been adopted in Canada.” 





The Mines’ Water Problem. 


One reason why shortage of water is such a 
serious matter in the coal regions whenever a drouth 
makes its occurrence felt, is that the underground 
operations tap various water-courses, fissures in the 
rocks and other channels, and thereby drain a sec- 
tion very thoroughly, drawing away water that under 
other circumstances would come to the surface in 
the form of springs or be available by artesian wells. 
With a section more or less honeycombed, the water 
finds its way into the mines and there becomes im- 
pregnated with sulphur. As a consequence, water 
sometimes has to be drawn long distances for boiler 
use and used largely for making steam to operate 
pumps which are ejecting the useless sulphur water 
from the mines. There are many operations in 
which the quantity of water raised exceeds many 
times the quantity of coal that is hoisted. In the 
coal measures artesian wells are often successful only 
if they go below the level of the workings. 
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RUSSELL SCOLDS DEALERS 


Connecticut Fuel Administrator Threatens to 
Recommend Drastic Laws. 


Some of the retail dealers at New Britain, Conn., 
have aroused the ire of State Fuel Administrator 
Russell, who has written them a letter reading in 
part as follows: 

“T have been advised by E. W. Christ, local fuel 
administrator, that many of the New Britain dealers 
were not only failing to co-operate with this admin- 
istration, but were more or less openly expressing 
their unwillingness to comply with restriction as to 
methods and quantities of deliveries and as to reason- 
able retail prices, despite the fact that the restrictions 
on delivery in New Britain are no different, and in 
some cases not as drastic, as those in other cities in 
the State, and despite the fact that the dealers 
throughout the rest of the State are complying very 
effectively in these restrictions. 

“Tt happens that we know more about the fuel 
situation and the receipts in New Britain during the 
last eight weeks than any retail dealer does. It 
happens also, that, due to the widespread purchase 
of high priced independent coal, the receipts in New 
3rjtain for the month of October were 50 per cent 
ereater than its allotment, and in the month of 
November 25 per cert greater than its allotment. 


May Curtail Shipments. 


“Tt happens also that this means that sometime 
during the next two weeks it will probably be the 
duty of the fuel administration to issue orders cur- 
tailing for a time future shipments to New Britain 
inasmuch as the primary duty of the national and 
State fuel administrations is to see that no locality 
sets more than its fair share. I might add that we 
shall not hesitate one minute in curtailing shipments 
to New Britain or any other place which has received 
more than its share. 

“As a business man I should not at all welcome 
sovernment regulation of my own business. As a 
fuel administrator I do not like the idea of govern- 
ment regulation of the ccal business. : 

“Towever, interests of the péople of New Britain 
and other localities must be protected and I assure 
you that if the attitude of the dealers of New Britain 
is persisted in, the governor of the State of Connecti- 
cut will receive the strongest kind of recommendation 
from me that emergency legislation be passed similar 
to that in the State of New York, and I believe that 
the dealers of New Britain would have cause to 
regret the severity of regulation which would ensue 
as a result of such legislation.” 


Dealers Call Russell Action Unfair. 


The consensus of opinion among the New Britain 
dealers regarding Mr. Russell’s letter was that it 
was unjust and unfair. Several of them expressed 
the view that if he had received complaints in regard 
to individual dealers he should have taken the matter 
up with them privately and not issue a public state- 
ment blaming all the local coal men for the actions 
of a few. Most of the dealers asserted that they 
were trying to work in harmony with the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 

The next day after Mr. Russell’s letter was made 
public one New Britain dealer instructed his  em- 
ployes not to sell coal in, less than ton lots. He 
explained that the expense incurred by weighing and 
stamping each bag would make the price prohibitive, 
and as he had been and still is selling at cost, he 
could not afford to add this item to his general 
business expenses. 

“Mr, Russell’s statement will work a hardship on 
the poor man,” he said. “Coal dealers cannot afford 
to carry out the regulations to the letter unless they 
ask the buyer of small quantities to pay for the 
extra labor entailed.” 





A municipal coal yard is to be established at 
Chelsea, Mass., the mayor expecting to get ten 
carloads of nut and pea anthracite coal. The price 
will be $16.00 and only half-ton lots will be delivered. 


’ The purchaser will have to take nut and pea, mixed. 


Coal in bags will be sold at 80 cents per 100 pounds. 
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HAMMOND AGAINST STRIK 


Says Commission Will Make Strong Repc 
if Mines Are Tied Up Again. 


If there is another coal strike next spring it y 
be followed by recommendations from Presi 
Harding’s coal commission for legislation of a 
reaching nature providing for the control of the a 
industry. 

John Hays Hammond, chairman of the commissi 
strongly intimated a few days ago that somet 
of this nature may be expected. Mr. Hammond 
discussing the conferences which have taken pl. 
between the commission and representatives of © 
bituminous coal operators and mine workers. In 
conferences the members of the commisssion sou 
to impress upon the operators and miners the impe 
tive necessity of a new wage agreement which 
prevent a strike on April 1st when the present agr 
ment expires. . 

“We pointed out to the operators and miners 
the American people absolutely will not stand 
another strike,” said Mr. Hammond. “This coma 
sion is ready to go to the extreme in the way 
recommending drastic legislation. We will not 
satisfied with a wishy-washy report.” | 

Mr. Hammond indicated that the commiss 
received no definite assurances as to what may 
expected at the conferences between operas 
miners to be held in Chicago January 3rd. 

“We have had heart to heart talks with mem 
of both groups but it Would not be proper to dise 
just what was said,” said Mr. Hammond. | 
object is to exert all the moral influence we car 
induce the operators and miners to reach an ag 
ment. We have absolutely no power of arbitra 
or to fix wages or prices.” | 

John L. Lewis, president of the United \ 
Workers of America, was one of those who have | 
ferred with the commission, : = | 

J 


Senator Straus Criticises Woodin. ; | 


The manner in which Fuel Administrator Wo 
of New York, is conducting the affairs of his « 
was criticised by State Senator Nathan Straus, J: 
a recent letter to Governor Miller. What the Sen 
found fault with particularly was the fact that. 
Woodin had not drawn upon the $10,000,000 ap 
priated by the Legislature for possible ea | 
Fuel Administration in buying and selling 

It is almost impossible to make some people u: 
stand that the anthracite shortage cannot be over< 
merely by setting up new agencies of distribu 
The public is having trouble getting hard coal 
cause the supply is inadequate, not through fa 
of the dealers or fuel administrators to make a 
distribution of the tonnage that comes to this m 
Mr. Straus seems to be one of those who are v 
to grasp this simple truth. . 

Following the publication of the Straus letter 
Woodin wrote to the Senator, offering to aj 
him to a place in the Fuel Administration, but 
proposition was declined. : 




















British Miners Rebuffed. 


A report from London says that a deputation 
the coal miners’ federation to the prime mii 
asking for government assistance for the im 
has been disappointed. 

The prime minister told the leader of the de 
tion that he had gone over the whole problen 
could see no remedy at present. He thougl 
miners were unduly pessimistic and that if the 
hopeful signs in the iron and steel industrial po 
continue the coal trade should feel the effec 
said that, bad as the miners’ position was, they 
better off than in some other industries w 
slightly higher wage standard had been retain 
even more unemployment existed. 

A suggestion was put forward that an 1 
should be made into the mining industry as to 
duction and distribution, to which the prime at 
replied that he was convinced that an inquiry” 
upset things altogether and that at present | 
not advisable. ; i 
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supplementing the data published in last week’s 
1e embracing an alphabetical list of the anthra- 
collieries with the names of their owners as 
iled from the reports ‘of the mine inspectors, 
‘now give what might be termed a “cross 
ex,” the information showing the names of the — 
owning companies and their collieries. In 
f, while the first table showed who owned 
colliery, this one shows what collieries each 
any owns. Together the tabulations form a 
useful reference guide to the anthracite 


y. 

oal Co., Alden. 

nce C. M. Co., Alliance. 

bald Coal Co., Tappans. 

Mt. Coal Co., Marsh Wood. 

on Coal Co., Barton Washery. 

er Valley Coal Co., Scotch Valley. 
Diamond Fuel Co., Taylor Washery. 
Heath Coal Co., Black Heath. 
Blanchard, Silverton. 


me coal Co., é 
ck Ridge C. M. Co., Buck Ridge. 
ck Run Coal Co., Buck Run. 

er Creek Coal Co., Laurel Run. 


ondale C. M. Co., Boland. 
ey & Brown Coal Co., Carney & Brown. 
al Coal Co., Wyoming. 


snion Coal Co., John, Conlon. 

elf Anthracite Mining Co., Connell. 

Bros. & Co., Inc., Beaver Meadow; Derin- 
: Drifton No. 1 and 2; Eckley; Eckley 


berry Creek Coal Co., Cranberry. 
n Fuel Co., Inc., Plymouth Co. washery. 
tkwater Coal Co., Darkwater. 
ler Coal Co., Deibler. 
ington Coal Co., Dennington washery. 
on & Co., C. M., Beaver Brook. 
on & Co., Weston, Glenbrook. 
on Coal Co., Morea. 
Coal Co., Pickaway. 
Alden Coal Co., East Alden. 
ear Ridge Colliery Co., East Bear Ridge. 
Boston Coal Co., East Boston. 
Pittston Coal Co., East Pittston washery. 
Point Coal Co., Pond Creek. 
se Coal Co., Falls; West Mountain. 
prise Coal Co., Enterprise. 
s Colliery Co., Evans. 
Isior Coal Co., Corbin. 
er Coal Co., Kintz. 
ide Coal Co., Fireside. 
y Fort Coal Co., Harry E.; Forty Fort. 
ner Coal Co., Gardner. 
ons, John Coal Co., Gibbons. 
dville Mining Co., Girard. 
Alden Coal Co., Archbald; Avondale; 
Baker; Bliss; Cayuga; Diamond; Diamond 
ery; Hallstead; Hyde Park; Loomis;. Pette- 
ne; Pyne; Sloan; Taylor; Truesdale; Wood- 
and Woodward Bank. 
nan & Champion, Bell. 
ough Red Ash Coal Co., Greenough. 
Ridge Coal Co., Green Ridge. 
e Hill Coal Co., Grove Hill. 
ck Mfg. Co., Black Diamond. 
h Brookwood Coal-Co., Lawrence; Snyder- 
town washery. 
arwood Coal Co., Harwood. 
le: mecoal Co., Troy. 
e Coal Co., Hillone. 
ide C. & I. Co., Butler; Consolidated; Erie 
and Forest City. a We 
son Coal Co., Baltimore; Clinton; Coal 
Brook; Conyngham; Eddy Creek; Eddy Creek 


Anthracite Companies and Mines Owned 


Names of Pecdcerns Interests and the Collieries Which They Own or 
Operate in Hard Coal Fields. 
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washery; Gravity Slope; Gravity Slope washery; 

Greenwood; Greenwood washery; Jermyn wash- 

ery; Laflin; Loree; Loree washery; Marvine; 

Olyphant; Pine Ridge; Pine Ridge washery 

and Powderly. 

Humbert Coal Co., Sunnyside. 

Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., Highland No. 6. 

Jermyn & Co., Jermyn. 

John-Fibb Co., Wyoming. 

Kemmerer, M. S. & Co., Sandy Run. 

Kingston Coal Co., Gaylord; Kingston 
Kingston No. 2. 

Kirby, J. W. & Sons, Stillwater. 

Lackawanna Valley Fuel Co., Lackawanna wash- 
ery. 

Laurel C. M. Co., Bickle. 

Lee, George F. Coal Co., Chauncey. 

Lehigh & W. B. Coal Co., Audenried No. 4; 
Buttonwood No, 22; Empire washery; Hollen- 
back No. 2; Honey Brook No. 5; Lance No. 11; 
Maxwell No. 20; Nottingham No. 15; South 
Wilkes-Barre No. 5; Stanton No. 7; Sugar 
Notch No. 9; Wanamie No. 18 and Wanamie 
No. 18 washery. 

Lehigh C. & N. Co., Arlington washery; Ashton 
washery; Coaldale; Greenwood; Hauto washery; 
Lansford; Nesquehoning; Rahn and Tamaqua. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Beaver Creek washery; 
Broadwell; Buck Mountain; Centralia; Conti- 
nental washery; Dorrance; Exeter; Franklin; 
Hazelton No. 1; Hazleton Shaft; Heidelberg; 
Henry; Maltby; Mineral Spring; Packer No. 4; 
Packer No. 5; Park; Prospect; Sayre; Seneca; 
Spring Brook; Spring Brook washery; Spring- 
dale washery; Spring Mountain; Stevens; War- 
rior Run; Westmoreland and William A. 

Ligitts Creek Anthracite Coal Co., Ligitts Creek. 

Locust Dale Coal Co., Locust Dale washery. 

Locust Mountain Coal Co., Weston. 

Lykens Valley Coal Co., Lykens Valley. 

Lytle Coal Co., Lytle; Lytle washery. 

Mahanoy Plane Coal Co., Mahanoy Plane washery. 

Markle, G. B. Co., Jeddo No. 4; Jeddo No. 7; 
Highland No. 2 and Highland No. 5. 

Maryd Coal Co., Maryd. 

Meadow Hill Coal Co., Meadow Hill washery. 

Mid-City Coal Co., Bulls Head. 

Midvalley Coal Co., Midvalley. 

Mill Creek Coal Co., Middle Lehigh; Wolf Creek. 

Moffat, W. Y., Carleton. 

Mt. Jessup Coal Co., Ltd., Mt. Jessup; Mt. Jessup 
No. 2. 

Mt. Lookout Coal Co., Mt. Lookout. 

Murrin Coal Co., Fall Brook. 

Nay-Aug Coal Co., Nay-Aug. 

North East C. M. Co., North East. 

Northern Anth. Coal Co., Murray. 

Pardee Bros. & Co., Inc., Lattimer. 

Pennsylvania Coal Co., Barnum; Central; Ewen; 
No. 1; No. 5; No. 6; No. 9; No. 14; Old Forge; 
Sibley and Underwood. 

Petersburg Coal Co., Park. 

P. & R. C. & I. Co., Alaska; Anchor washery; 
Bancroft washery; Bast; Bear Valley; Big 
Mountain; Boston Run; Brookside; Burnside; 
Henry Clay; Draper; Eagle Hill; Ellangowan; 
Gilberton; Glendower; Good Spring; Hammond; 
Indian Ridge; Knickerbocker; Knickerbocker 
washery; Kohinoor; Lincoln; Lincoln washery; 

Locust Gap; Locust Spring; Locust Spring 

washery; North Franklin; North Mahanoy; 

North Mahanoy washery; Otto; Plank Ridge 

washery; Phoenix Park; Phoenix Park washery; 

Pine Forest; Pine Knot; Potts; Rausch Creek 

washery; Reevesdale washery; Reliance; Saint 

Nicholas; Schuykill washery; Shenandoah City; 

Silver Creek; Stirling; Suffolk; Thomaston; 

Tower City; Tunnel Ridge; Turkey Run; Val- 


No. 4; 







ley View; John Veith; .Wadesville and West 
Shenandoah. 

Pine Hill Coal Co., Brock washery; Oak Hill; 
Pine Hill. 

Pittston C. M. Co., Hadleigh. 

Pleasant Mt. Coal Co., Pleasant Mt. washery. 

Plymouth Red Ash Coal Co., Plymouth Red Ash. 

Price-Pancoast Coal Co., Price-Pancoast. 

Quinn Coal Co., No. 6; No. 6 washery. 

Rackett Brook Coal Co., Rackett Brook. 

Raub Coal Co., Louise. 

Raven Run Coal Co., Raven Run. 

Repplier Coal Co., Newcastle; Repplier. 

Rhondda Coal Co., Anthracite Coal washery. 

Richmondale Coal Co., Richmondale. 

Schuylkill Valley Coal Co., Progressive. 

Scranton Anth. Coal Co., Oak Hill. 

Scranton Coal Co., Capouse; Johnson; Mt. Pleas- 
ant; Ontario; Ontario washery; Pine Brook; 
Raymond No. 3; Riverside and West Ridge. 

Scranton Taylor Coal Co., Marion washery. 

Se Rob Coal Co., Se Rob. 

Shamokin Red Ash Coal Co., Evans washery. 

Sherman Coal Co., Sherman. 

Spencer Coal Co., Spencer. 

Spring Run Coll. Co., Spring Run washery. 

Spruhs Coal Co., Brookside. 

St. Clay CoaliGore sre clans 

Stackhouse, E. S. Coal Co., Salem. 

Staples & Bell, Inc., Oxford. 

Suffolk Coal Co., Avoca. 

Susquehanna Coll. Co., Carmeron; Luke Fidler; 
Hickory Ridge; Hickory Ridge Washery; Nan- 
ticoke washery; No. 5; No. 6; No. 7; Pennsyl- 
vania; Richard Scott; Short Mountain; Short 
Mt. washery; Summit Slope washery; William 
Penn and Williamstown. 

Temple Coal Co., Lackawanna; 
Sterrick Creek. 

Thomas Coal Co., Kehley Run. 

Thomas Colliery Co., Black Creek washery. 

Thouron Coal Co., Thouron washery. 

Traders Coal Co., Ridgewood. 

Trevorton Colliery Co., Katherine. 

Upper Lehigh Coal Co., Upper Lehigh. 

Von Storch Collieries Co., Von Storch. 

Van Wickle, A. S. Est., Coleraine. 

Wentz Co., Hazle Brook. 

West End Coal Co., West End. 

West Nanticoke Coal Co., West Nanticoke. 

Wilben Coal Co., Stone. 

Wilkes-Barre Colliery Co., Madeira. 

Wolf Collieries Co., Inc., Wolf. 

Wolf Creek Coal Co., Wolf Creek washery. 

York Farm Coal Co., York Farm washery, 


North West; 


Philadelphia Bowling League. 


There have been quite a number of changes in the 
standing of team in the Philadelphia Coal Trade 
Bowling League. The Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
team, who have occupied first place all season, have 
now been displaced by the Wentz Co., last year’s 
champions, and with the first five teams closely 
bunched, the race grows more exciting with each 


week. The present standing is as follows: 

Wentz Gompattys aera eee oe 25 11 694 
ehigh -C., Caine Cowyadeee assets 24 12 667 
Whitney & Kemmerer ......... Re oe 14 611 
Gortright* Coal) Gower 22 14 611 
WH. Bradiord?Govietetrs tetrert- 20 16 556 
Berwind-W hites Sena ee pear 18 18 500 
Franklin» Fisel) Compckaacvse stiles. 10 26 278 
Sitneko: Fuel Gos Sateen ae 3 33 .080 


Would Trade Fireplace for Coal. 


A New York firm dealing in fireplaces offers 
to buy coal at the rate of $100 a ton—payable in 
merchandise. Here is the advertisement they re- 
cently inserted in the classified columns of local 
newspapers: 

“COAL WANTED:—Cannot buy coal so we 
are burning up our fireplace mantels. Will ex- 
change quartered oak mantel worth $25 for % ton 
of coal. Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc., 50 
Beekman street, New York City.” 
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FEW NAVY BIDS 


Only Four Companies Offer to Furnish Coal 
to Navy Yards on Contract. 


Only four companies responded to the Navy De- 
partment’s call for bids on approximately 130,000 
tons of bituminous coal for navy yards, naval stations, 
etc., during the first half of 1923. These were opened 
in Washington on December 19th, and were as 
follows: 

Empire Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia, 300 tons, 
for delivery at Hingham, Mass., $9.35 per ton; 900 
tons, for delivery at Iona Island, N. Y., $7.98; 
8,500 tons, for delivery at Lakehurst, N. J, $8.23. 

Iron Trade Products Co., Pittsburgh, 300 tons, 
for delivery at Hingham, Mass., $8.44 per ton; 
25,000 tons, for delivery at Brooklyn, $7.06, delivered 
at coaling plant, or $6.76, delivered into navy barges; 
5,400 tons, for delivery at South Brooklyn, N. Y,, 


er ee} 


$7.39, delivered in cars, or $6.76, delivered into navy 


barges; 900 tons, for delivery at Iona Island, N. Y., 
$7.15; 1,200 tons, for delivery at Lake Denmark, ° 
N. J., $8.04; 8,500 tons, for delivery at Lakehurst, 
N. J., $7.39; 25,500 tons, for delivery at Washington, 
D. C., $6.76; 500 tons, for delivery in the District 
of Columbia, $6.76; 400 tons, for delivery at Alex- 
andria, Va., $6.76; 10,500 tons, for delivery at White 
Plains, Md., $7.34; 13,800 tons, for delivery at 
Annapolis, Md., $9.42, for barge delivery, or $9.07, 


delivered by rail. 


Quaker City*Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia, 8,500 


tons, for delivery at Lakehurst, N. J., $7.11 per ton. 
L. A. Snead, Washington, D. C., 400 tons, for de- 
livery at Alexandria, Va., $8.50 per ton; 17,900 tons, 


for delivery at Sewalls Point, Va., $8.24; 3,400 tons, 


for delivery at Norfolk, $8.25; 4,000 tons, for de- 
livery at Charleston, S. C., $8.64. 

An informal proposal was also received from the 
Matlack Coal & Iron Co., of New York. No bids 
were received on 14,000 tons for the Norfolk navy 
yard, 


Hultman Heard From. 
Declaring that there is a possibility of further 
interference with coal production during the coming 


year, since the present wage agreement at the mines 
expires on August 31, 1923, Eugene C. Hultman, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Commission on the 


Necessaries of Life, in his recommendation to the 
General Court, urges that the emergency fuel admin- 
istrator, whose office expires April 1, 1923, a re- 
tained until April 1, 1924, 


Mr. Hultman declared that the present high price 
of anthracite is due to a large extent “to the habit 
of our people demanding anthracite for their entire 
domestic needs.”. He also said, “By a knowledge of 
the use of fue! and its proper combustion, together 
with discrimination as to the type of fuel purchased, 
the householders of this Commonwealth can save 
vast sums of money. We can prevent. much mental 
and financial suffering: in the future by getting rid 
of our dependency upon anthracite.” 


For these reasons Mr, Hultman renews his recom- 
mendation of a year ago for an appropriation of 
$10,000 to employ the division of industrial co-opera- 
tion and research of ‘the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to study and report on the substitution 
of bituminous, instruction for burning various fuels 
in small heating units, and methods and means for 
cutting dowr loss of heat through walls and windows. 
The recommendation was rejected by the Legislature 
a year ago. 


Coal Receipts at Duluth-Superior. 


Hard Soft Total 
September ........ 10,617 1,484,423 1,495,040 
Octoberemircd ss cs 218,370 1,553,265 1,771,635 
November ........ 204,221 1,453,406 1,657,627 
Total to Nov. 30... 458,720 4,957,594 5,416,314 
Corres. period, 1921 1,813,336 8,294.541 10,107,877 
Corres. period, 1920 1,593,760 7,026,430 8,620,190 
Corres. period, 1919 1,729,653 7,079,840 8,809,493 


Price $2.50. 


Saward’s Annual now on sale. 
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OUTLETS FOR SMALL COAL 


Markets Must Be Found Near the Oviginat 
ing Points of Tonnage. 


We have referred several times to the smaller 
sizes of anthracite being a “good economical fuel 
when freight rate is moderate. When freight rate 
gets above $2.75 or $3.00 a ton the economic value 
of small coal decreases rapidly, for the buyer is 
paying a heavy charge on the transportation of ash 
and other waste material; which it is impossible to 
eliminate. 

It can scarcely be expected that under normal 
conditions pea and buckwheat will find favor at 
distant points under present freight and delivery 
expenses. How cempletely this was the case, even 
before the war-time advances in freights, is shown 
by the following table of small coal (buckwheat, rice 


and barley) consumption in various States more or 


less remote from the place of production : 


Use of Sizes Below Pea. 


State Tons State Tons 
Delaware’ a. 23,890 West Virginia... 47,807 
Maryland Scena 36,201 sel iinois eis tee 167,265 
Maine, vc .ahinie RW UAE Abatabehiele Aaee iy ee 5,056 
New -Hampshiré...173;207 6 towal e2.sse. ae: 2,684 
V ertnont: sc sane 47-779; we ISBNSaS. ete 928 
Massachusetts 396,282 Michigan ....... 15,930 
Rhode Island..... 79,458 Minnesota ...... 149,152 
Connecticut ..... 108,970: Missouri.......-. 660 
Dist. of Columbia 18,020 Nebraska ....... 215 
Florida. veneer 9009 North Dakota 11,750 
Georgias 1.0 ene 52 OOhiomsac none 18,144 
North Carolina... 123 South Dakota.... 3,463 
Tennessee ....... 638 Wisconsin ....... 201,537 
Vircitia: een 5\093)) Montana ease eee 67 


The substantial tonnages shown for Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Minnesota represent dock screenings. 
No small coal, as such, is ever shipped up the lakes 
and doubtless all of the tonnage of the northern 
central states represents the result of dock handling 
of the larger sizes. 


The large tonnages of this coal were reported for 
three states: 


New. Yorks see eee eee 6,780,216 tons 
Pennsylvania Sa0sseseeene eee 5,512,244 tons 
New . Jersey} ¢3.2 cmaitem eee ee 4,594,287 tons 


These account for an aggregate of 16,886,747 tons. 
There was used for railroad fuel principally, if not 
almost entirely, in the states of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, 3,653,978 tons. The total which in- 
cluded miscellaneous items of 37,238 tons and 
Canadian shipments 271,849 tons amounted to 
22,105,128 tons. It will be seen, therefore, that only 
about one million and a half tons was utilized aside 
from the business done in the three large coal con- 
suming states and on railroads. 


Notable Achievement in Fuel Economy. 


For the past five years combustion engineers have 
been studying fuel-saving methods at the Lukens 
Steel Co.’s plant at Coatesville, Pa. As a result of 
their experiments, it is announced that the company 
has succeeded in cutting in half the amount of steam 
coal necessary to produce a ton of steel. In Novem- 
ber, 1917, this figure was 580 pounds of coal; today 
it is 273 pounds. 


Conservation methods adopted in the test and said 
to be applicable in many features to all other types 
of coal consumption included proper firing, more 
careful regulation of the draft, eliminating the in- 
filtration of air through the boiler setting and com- 
bustion chamber,. elimination of heat losses from 
bare boiler surfaces and closer attention to room 
temperatures. 

The. adoption of these and similar mieehoda at 
innumerable plants throughout the country is one of 
the chief reasons why bituminous consumption is no 
larger now than ten years ago, although it used to 
double every decade. High prices have been a great 
stimulant to economy in the use of fuel. 


Courage is an essential to business success, 


PENN, ABSORBS N. ‘ype 


great as for the same period in 1921. 
















































Line to Cape Charles and Norfolk to Beat 1 
Integral Part of System. 


In recent reports it has been stated 
Pennsylvania System has completely absorb 
N. Y., P. & N. RR., and that all arrangeme 
been made for the merger of the branch line in 
parent organization, in order to consolidate 
tem. In this way Norfolk will become the sou 
terminus of this line. Plans for the expansion 
gram of the Pennsylvania System in this te 
have already been outlined, and as soon as e 


preliminaries can be negotiated construction o 
new freight terminal at the mouth of Little Cre 
will be commenced. 

The project, in its initial stages, will cost af 
proximately $3,000,000. The Pennsylvania has 
1,000 acres of land at Little Creek for se ve 
years, which carries with it full water front ti hi 
on shallow water, and according to the present : 
this property will be improved for the proposed ne 
terminals. Construction of the artificial harbor 
a deep channel to the main channel will also be ; 
of the features of the terminal project. ’ 

No change will be made in the service of the 
P. & N. for the present, through this absorption 
when the new terminals are completed, the Port No: 
folk terminals will gradually be relinquished, — 
improvement at Little Creek will cut down the fe 
haul from Cape Charles by about 20 per cent, 
will speed up the service by that Proportion. — 
present this water haul is 32 miles, and thes 
terminals will be seven miles nearer. 

The freight and passenger service which the 
road operates over this route is now, and for - 
years has been, the most extensive railroad fer 
operation in the world, gauged by the length 
water haul, the volume of traffic and the comme 
importance of the service. 

The ability to maintain that service throug 
many years, with such a high average of regul 
under all conditions of wind, tide and sea, oft 
the face of violent storms, constitutes a record 
achievement of which the Pennsylvania is j 
proud. ‘ 

From 1900 to the height of the war activi 


construction of warehouses at St. Julien avenu 
rail connections will be established at the termia 
with the Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line RR. Pres 
plans of the company have not gotten so far 
map out provisions for handling passenger ser 
through the new terminals, and the present facil 
at Brook avenue will be maintained pending pos: 
future arrangements. 


John Bull Himself Again. 


Mystery surrounds the recent sensational a 
in Sterling exchange, which has brought the 
back pretty close to par. Financial writer: 
bankers offer various explanations, but o: 
that seems to have escaped their notice is 
that the British coal trade is booming and ¢ 


not indeed somewhat above the average. 

Great Britain’s prosperity has always been 
up in her export coal business, and with this 
normal for the first time since 1913 it is eas 
derstand why the pound sterling is being restored 
its former standing in the international. no 
kets. 

Moreover, a heavy coal production such as 
being reported suggests that general business 
be better. The news is cabled from London. 
British coal output for the week ending Dece 
2nd, was the heaviest for 1922, amounting to ‘S . 
300 tons. This was a gain of 860,000 tons compar 
with the same week last year. In our issue of. 
cember 2nd, page 613, we published figures showi 
that the exports of British coal for the first 
months of the current year were three times 
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New York Notes | 


Port Fueling Corporation is a new coal steve- 
oncern at 90 West street. 


Blue Star Coal Corporation, formerly at 11 
way, is now located in the World Building. 


telephone number of the Matlack Coal & 
Co., Inc., 44 Beaver street, has been changed 
‘oad 5726. 

esley Lieb, formerly with W..A. Marshall & Co., 
een appointed sales manager of the Majestic 
o., Inc., 120 Broadway. 

Bros., Brooklyn coal dealers, have branched 
ill more in the ice business under the name of 
ubel Coal & Ice Corporation and are having 
drawn for a $500,000 ice factory. 

Hill, until recently sales manager for the 
Coal Corporation, is now associated with Patti- 
Bowns, 25 Broadway, in their bituminous sales 
irtment. 

A new concern in Brooklyn is the International 
Co., of 32 Court street, which will engage in the 
sale and retail coal business. Vincent H. Olsen 
sident, Telephone numbers are Main 0709 and 


s understood that the Board of Education has 
d for 3,000 tons of bituminous coal to be sup- 
to the public schools in place of anthracite. 
‘schools are reported to have only a few days’ 
left. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey has lifted its 
on all-rail shipments of anthracite to Long 
Congestion at the terminals resulting from 
lity of the Long Island Railroad to move tonnage 
omptly has been reduced to a point where normal 
ents are again permitted. 

rt B. Kerr, a lawyer with many friends 
he local trade, has removed to Washington, 
where he will continue to practice his 
ssion. Mr. Kerr, who is a son of the late 
James Kerr, is chairman of. the board of 
ors of the Potts Run Coal Co., and was 
rly secretary of the Beech Creek Coal & 
Co. 

_H. Woodin, State Fuel Administrator, testified 
hearing in Brooklyn last Thursday that the in- 
igation of coal prices in Greater New York and 
y, conducted by members of his staff, had shown 
isingly satisfactory conditions,” very little evi- 
of profiteering having been discovered. He 
that $3.50 a ton was a fair gross margin for 
dealers in this city. 

involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
e Federal Court last Saturday against the 
vater Fuel Corporation, which opened an 
-at 300 Madison avenue several weeks ago. 
of the petitioning creditors were people who 
ned they had ordered coal from the company 
aut up cash deposits. The coal promised was 
delivered, they state, nor was their money 
red. W. F. Schwabacher has been appointed 
for the company, whose liabilities are esti- 


t $75,000 and assets $10,000. 
Coke Market Active. 


TSRURGH, December 21st—-There has been a 
of activity in the coke market in Pittsburgh 
prices have scored a material advance due to 
emand from the eastern part of the United 
and Canada for coke to be used in the mixture 
thracite and coke. 

ile some interests had visualized such a condi- 
has occurred, a number here were surprised 
urgent telegram and telephone orders from 





* 
es 
AS 
[ 


uch as the supply of available coke for the 
market is limited, prices responded very 
ckly. From a low price last week of $6.75 on 
nace coke, the market here Thursday was $8.00 
, and for foundry about the same. 

of the first things done by some coke plants 
have available tonnages for the eastern 
nestic trade was to draw all coke after 24 hours, 
d of burning 72 hours as usual. It is contended 
24-hour coke is just as good as 72-hour coke 
lomestic purposes, 
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| New England Notes | 


George G. Wolkins, sales manager for Hanson & 
Parker, Boston, spent a few days in New York the 
past week. 














Swan Hartwell and John E, Mason, of H. N. Her 


well & Son, Inc., are returning this week from an 
extended visit to Florida in time for the Christmas 
festivities. 


Henry Cudworth, of H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., 
spent the greater part of the week in a business trip 
to New York, Philadelphia and Scranton. Henry 
Matthews, of the same firm, returned early this week 
from a four days’ trip to New York and other points. 


The Boston Emergency Fuel Committee, Everett 
Morss, chairman, in submitting a report to James J. 
Phelan, state emergency administrator, declares that 
the prices charged the public for anthracite are fair 
and makes the recommendation that price-fixing be 
not attempted for the present. The report was not 
unanimous, one member, J, Frank O’Hare, asserting 
that he finds no justification for $16 on company coal 
and called $15 a ton for pea coal “nothing short of 
profiteering.” 


Following a request by James J. Phelan, Massachu- 
setts emergency fuel administrator, to Senators Lodge 
and Walsh that they interview the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to relieve the situation caused by 
the refusal of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. to send 
sufficient shipments of anthracite into Massachusetts 
and other New England states on the ground that 
New England did not send back its cars or send cars 
in exchange, the commission assured Senator Lodge 
that it had taken steps to remedy the matter. 


The city of Boston has commandeered about 100 city 
ashcarts from the Public Works Department in order 
to be able to deliver municipal coal. Advertising for 
500 trucks resulted in bids submitted offering only 50. 
There is now about 2,500 tons left of the 6,000 tons 
of Welsh semi-anthracite and deliveries are nearly 
1,500 tons behind. At the rate orders are coming in, 
the balance will soon be disposed of. Superintendent 
of Supplies Rock is looking into the offer of another 
cargo of coal. If the samples submitted prove satis- 
factory, it is likely the city will buy another 6,000 
tons, according to advices from his office. 

Shipments of foreign coal continue to arrive in Bos- 
ton, though not with any degree of regularity., Mon- 
day four colliers arrived from overseas with cargoes 
consigned for the most part to railroads and_indus- 
trials. The British freighter JVinerton, - from 
Immingham, carried 7,000 tons; the Dutch steamship 
Parkhaven, from Hull, with 6,502 tons; the British 
steamship Rhode Island, from Newport, with 4,656 
tons, and the Japanese ship Tokufuku Marw from 
Glasgow, with 6,800 tons. On Tuesday, the Nor- 
wegian ship Bjornefiord, with 4,906 tons, and the 
Eastern Leader, with 5,078 tons, both from Grange- 
mouth, and the Pinemore from Dundee. 


The majority report of the committee to Mr. 
Phelan said: “We have found no evidence that the 
prices now being charged by the dealers affords more 
than a reasonable profit. We, therefore, respectfully 
recommend that for the present no price be fixed for 
anthracite in Boston, but that we be instructed to 
continue to police the situation and to report to you 
any attempt to charge an excessive price. In our 
opinion, to fix a price unnecessarily might well tend 
under present conditions to restrict the flow of coal 
to this city and to hamper the natural results of 
competition among dealers.” At Mr. Phelan’s re- 
quest the committee sent its report to Mayor Curley 
for approval but the mayor said he preferred to take 
no definite action in the matter. 


Speaking before the Get-Together Club of Hartford, 
Conn., last Monday evening, on the general topic, “Has 
Private Ownership of Coal Mines Proved a Failure,” 
Ellis Searles, editor of the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, said that personally he did not believe that 
private ownership of the coal mines was a failure but 
“that there is so much room for improvement of the 
system that one is almost tempted to espouse govern- 
ment ownership.” He asserted that coal would be 
cheaper if the miner worked all the year ‘round in- 
stead of 40 per cent of the time. Another remark 
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of his was that “anthracite operators say that the 
total labor cost of producing a ton of anthracite is 
only $4.11 and we know it is much less than that, 
You pay four times that much for anthracite here in 
Hartford. Who gets the difference between the $4.11 
and the price you pay? You are entitled to know 
and the miners also, would like to know who gets 
the money.” 


Dealers Thank Health Inspectors. 


James Wilson, president of the Paterson Coal 
Dealers’ Association, Paterson, N. J., has written 
the following letter to Dr. Thomas A. Clay, 
Health Officer of that city: 

“In behalf of the members of the Paterson Coal 
Dealers’ Association, I beg to express their thanks 
to the Board of Health inspectors for their services 
rendered in coping with the present very grave 
coal crisis. 

“These men have done a fine service in the face 
of a complete lack of understanding on the part 
of the general public of the gravity of the situation. 
They are entitled to the thanks of the community 
for their efforts. If any criticism has been made 
of their work, it has not come from us. 

“May I ask you to express to the men our 
hearty appreciation of their work?” 


A Three Million Hotel Bill. 


J. Henry Davison, sales manager, Copen Gas Coal 
Mines, 11 Moore street, returned from Europe re- 
cently on the Homeric. 

Mr. Davison was abroad for a couple of months 
and he made an extended tour. He takes a con- 
servative view of the European situation, seeing 
much that is favorable in developments, though not 
going so far as some enthusiastic writers nor taking 
so dark a view as some who are more critical. The 
principal difficulty, he thinks, is the number of non- 
producers in many of the countries. 

The exchange situation afforded some amusement 
as well as the necessity for rapid calculation at times. 
Big figures predominated. For instance, a few days’ 
stay in Vienna resulted in a hotel bill of more than 
three million crowns, about $750,000 at the ordinary 
rate of exchange, but such has been the amount of 
inflation that the total was only a moderate amount 
in American money; quite cheap in fact compared 
with New York prices. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS _ | 


WANTED 


ELL established bituminous coal min- 

ing company desires the services of a 
salesman, preferably with experience, to 
cover New England territory. Reply giving 
references and full particulars. | Address, 
“Box, D9,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


25,000 tons Birdseye and 10,000, tons No. 1 
Buck on Lackawanna. Both good washery 
coal. W. H. Blight, Elmira, N. Y. 


, POSITION WANTED 


S Sales Manager by experienced man 
who controls Bituminous and Anthra- 
cite Steam trade in New Jersey, Can carry 
Anthracite Coal connections with him. Ad- 
dress, “Box D10,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


PARTNER WANTED 


AN with long experience as coal sales- 

man and sales manager in Eastern trade, 
with excellent buying and selling connec- 
tions in both anthracite and bituminous, 
would like to join in organizing a sales com-; 
pany with experienced man who has some 
capital. Address, “Box, Dll,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 
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Chicago Coal Men Kept Busy 


Continuation of Cold Weather Brought Many Anxious Buyers Into the Market— 
Car Situation Getting Worse. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: 





Below zero weather this week, and the continua- 
tion of the severe coal spell, punctuated by occasional 
flurries, has kept the Chicago coal men busy, 
and brought coal buyers into the market in such 
numbers, that even the domestic grades of Indiana 
Illinois coals are now scarce. 


Snow 


and 


At the present time there is not a great deal of 
coal from any of the fields to be had on the Chicago 
market. Many of the local retailers have had their 
yards completely cleaned out by the recent rush of 
buying and are literally begging the wholesalers and 
operators to secure immediate deliveries of coal for 
them. 

The car situation is reported in worse condition, 

showing an improvement. This is the 
feature of the present market so far as 
men are concerned. One Indiana operator 
that thirteen of seventeen mines operated 
by his company were forced to shut down on the 
same cay for want of cars for coal shipments. Run- 
ning time of both Illinois and Indiana mines was 
less than forty per cent last week, which is a con- 
siderable decline from the average running time for 

past two months. 


instead of 
one bad 
the coal 


reported 


Steam Coals Improved. 


Steam trade has greatly improved during the past 

and showed a complete reversal of form from 

the first week or ten days of December, when the 

buying of coal by industrial concerns was reported 
almost at a stand still. 

While the cold weather has brought with it a 
healthy demand for coal from all sides, it has also 
brought with it many delays in transportation. In- 
ability of the roads to meet any great spurt in the 
buying and movement of coal has been proven by 
the tax on locomotive power. of the roads during 
the recent cold wave when~the shipments became 
heavy and urgent and the movement of freight was 
greatly hampered and far from efficient. . 

Kentucky coals are decidedly scarce in Chicago, 
which reflects conditions in both eastern and western 
Kentucky fields, where the car supply is in a 
ized condition. The average running time 
Kentucky mines is said to be only one day 
week, 

\nthracite is still in urgent demand with the sup- 
plies at low ebb for the year. The receipts of coal 
via the Great Lakes have been cut down to nothing 
now that navigation has closed, and the amount of 
this coal arriving by rail is negligible. 


demoral 
of the 


per 


Smokeless Coal Searce. 


Users of smokeless coals are in great need of 
supplies in this section and the amount available is 
very small. The cold weather has brought such a 
rush of buying and orders for smokeless grades, 
that it is impossible to take care of the demand, 
especially with the railroads in the inefficient condi- 
tion they are at the present time. In the face of the 
large demand, the prices are remaining unchanged. 


When conditions get to the point that they are 
today, there is always an “unnatural movement” of 
coal in some respect or other. On the Chicago 
market during the past week, this “unnatural move- 
ment,” was the arrival of Oklahoma smokeless 
coals, and it is said that many more trainloads of 
this coal are on their way North at the present time. 
Oklahoma smokeless coals, mine run, are quoted 
from $4 to $4.25, and the freight rate from the 
Oklahoma points to Chicago is $4.62. This makes 
the delivered price approximately $9 at the outside, 
which compares with a delivered price of $9.50 at 
the outside, for West Virginia smokeless. The 
Oklahoma product, therefore, is in line with the 
market, and wholesalers handling this product expect 
to do a good business, while the present distorted 
market conditions exist. 


Wabash 860 


Notes. 
DeKalb, 


Robert Ferguson, retail coal man from 
Ill., was in Chicago early this week. 

John Crosniak, connected with the Chattanooga 
office of the Federal Coal Co., dropped into the local 
market last week after visiting Cincinnati and 
Detroit. L 

Amos G. Baker, Beaver Dam, Wis., has been 
appointed sales representative for the Mitchell & 
Dillon Coa! Co. in northern Iowa and western 
Wisconsin. 

The Wolverine C. & M. Co., Chicago, has entered 
application with the secretary of state for the 
privilege of increasing the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $20,000 to $50,000. 

H. H. Hasler, chief engineer of the Pennsylvania 
C. "eG is leading a delegation of coal men and 
engineers from Pennsylvania, on a tour of inspection 
of southern Illinois mines, where they are studying 
safety appliance methods. 

On Tuesday of this week the I. C. C. ruled that 
the rate on coal from Danville, Ill. to Chicago, Ill. 
should be reduced 20 per cent on the C. & E. I. Ry,, 
effective immediately. The old rate was $1.55 and 
thus the new rate is now $1.35. 

Traver Parrish Co., Decatur, Ill., recently incor- 
porated for $25,000, will add a coal department to 
their business as well as handling wood and oils. 
The members of the firm are W. G. Traver, Carl 
N. Weilepp and Geo. M. Parrish. 


Returns of the Illinois State miners’ elections are 
now in and show that Frank Farrington has been 
re-elected without great opposition, his majority in 
one district being five to one over John Hindmarsh, 
of Riverton, the opposing candidate. 

The Middle States Coal Co., 
and the Lamkey Bros. Coal Co. are included in 
articles of bankruptcy filed by creditors of the 
Middle States Coal Co. recently. The case is 
scheduled to come up for hearing on Dec. 26th. 


H. M. Boyer, sales manager for the Sterling Mid- 
Jand Coal Co., Chicago, last week made a business 
trip to Minneapolis and St. Paul, his old stamping 
ground, having been formerly connected with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., as northwestern manager. 


The Producers Grain Co., Mattoon, Ill., was in- 
corporated last week to do a business in fuel, grain, 
feed and farm implements. The incorporators are 
A. B. Lidster, Elmer Phipps, and Ollie B. Scott. 
Offices are located at 2200 Broadway, Mattoon, IIl. 


With the arrival at Chicago of only one cargo 
of coal during the past week, the lake shipping season 
was officially closed on December 15th. This is 
the latest date the season has closed in a number 
of years, December 12th being the previous late 
date. 


Gey 


Following an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
filed against the Conway C. & C. Co., that concern 
filed schedules listing liabilities at $32,334, and 
assets at $37,959. Ered E. Hummell has _ been 
appointed receiver and authorized by the court to 
sell on ten days’ notice. 


The Ernest Coal Co. is installing a 300-kilowatt 
motor generator set at its mine near Johnston City, 
Ill. The Pratt Brothers mine near Herrin, IIL, is 
adding a similar installation. The Central Illinois 
Public Service Co. will derive $24,000 yearly reve- 
nue from these added loads. 

A receiver has been asked for the Cathleen Coal 
Co. in Greene County, Indiana, The petition was 
filed by Arthur D. Torr, who declares that the 
property is in good condition and would pay divi- 
dends if properly conducted, but the company is in 
debt to the extent of $10,000. 


Glen Ridge C. M. Co., with offices in rooms 


the Victory Coal Co. . 
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1436-8, First National Bank Building, was 
porated last week for $100,000. The firm w 
and deal in coal, and those interested in the | 
are Charles W. Bidwell, Caleb S. Fudge, 
Hebestreet, A. H. Meas and Arthur W. Kettl 


Chicago’s coal teamsters and chauffeurs ha 
tered their demands for an increase of y 
January 1st, carrying with it threat of a s 
that date if the union terms are not met. 
Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association has app 
a committee to deal with the union on the matt 
after making their investigation and reportin; 
the Association. 

All miners do not favor another strike for high 
wages next Spring. For example, E. Friese, co 
miner employed by the New Zeigler Mine No, 
Zeigler, Ill, operated by the Bell & Zoller Co 
drew $301 for two weeks’ work im October. ] 
after deductions of $6.34 for supplies, powder, unic 
check-off and dues were taken from his D 
considered himself well paid. 

The announcement by Federal Fuel Dis 
Spens last week that southern Illinois | 
agreed to a maximum price of $4.50 per ton, 
domestic coal, has brought forth a storm of pro 


from Chicago coal men who operate a 
Illinois. They .claim that the term “South 
Illinois” is dilicadaes and out of place, and th 


Mr. Spens really referred to the Standard Distr 
coals, which have been selling from $3.25 to $3 
per ton. 


The shortage of anthracite coal in the 
especially, has caused consumers to turn to 
substitutes. Briquets are gaining in favor esp 
in the northwest, where there is now a big dem 
for this prepared fuel. The Stott Briquette Cc 
preparing to double the capacity of its plant 
total of 2,000 tons daily. A large briquet ma 
facturing plant is under way in Illinois, being 1 
by the Bitumacite Coal Co. The public is tiri 
of the uncertainty of anthracite supplies as well 
the high prices and is ready to accept Sh 





























smokeless fuel substitute. 3 
: 
4 
Johnstown Notes. 
Charles E. Heister, of Indiana, Pa., called a 


offices of Johnstown coal brokers this "week. 


Enoch Carver, sales manager of Cosgrove 
will go to Charleston, W. Va., where he will s 
the Christmas holidays. } 


P. J. Wilson, manager of the New York o 
Cosgrove & Co., arrived in Johnstown today to 
the Christmas holidays. : 


& Coke Co., has returned from Waterbury, Co! 
where he was called last week by the death 
father. \ 


The Harco Coal Co. has declared the regula 
terly dividend on the preferred shares of the 
and an extra div isleng of $1 per share on the ¢ 
stock. 


John C. Cosgrove, president of Cosarena 
tan ate attended a meeting of the boar 


weelt, 

H. W. Lyng, representing W. G. Mortol 
bany, N. Y., was a Johnstown visitor Mond 
Tuesday and last evening left for the eastern 
of the State to call on anthracite operators. 





It is evident that the railroads are not 
make improvements from earnings, for the redut 
in dividend on Great Northern preferred, the g 
Hill favorite, shows how severe has been the st! 
even with the best roads. Yet the country is- 
prepared to pay more for freight and pa 
transportation. In fact, some declare the roads 
do better with lower passenger rates, but apa 
a reduction of expenses is the most importa 
all. They have to contend still with somethi 
the nature of an incubus, resulting from the Mes 
administration, when crossing flagmen and 
such humble employes had their pay tripled te 
or indirectly. 
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Briquet Manufacturing Companies. 


Jecause of the scarcity of anthracite, the follow- 
‘jist of eastern briquet manufacturers may be ot 
srest to retail dealers looking for substitutes for 
nestic sizes: 

3urnite Coal Briquet Co., 543 New Jersey avenue, 
wark; J. H. Fue! Briquet Co., 520 Brunswick 
nue, Trenton, N. J.; General Briquetting Co., 25 
vad street, New York; American Briquet Co., 
exel Building, Philadelphia; Anthracite Briquette 
, Sunbury, Pa.; Lehigh Coal &.Navigation Co., 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia; Scranton Anthra- 
». Briquet Co., Dickson City, Pa, 


Coal “Prescriptions” Being Forged. 


LANCASTER, Pa., Dec, 21.—Counterfeit and forged 
certificates purporting to be issued by physicians so 
that the holders can get supplies of coal immediately 
are becoming so frequent in Lancaster, Coatesville, 
Columbia and other cities in Eastern Pennsylvania 
that retail coal dealers are checking up all such cer- 
tificates presented in their offices. 

In many cases the dealers have found that the hold- 
ers of the certificates had supplies of coal sufficient 
to last from one to four months, Demand from that 


source has interfered with distribution and has de- 
layed deliveries to homes where there is no coal. 


Coal Consumption of Wisconsin. 


A dispatch recently sent out from Milwaukee by 
a press association stated that a survey of the coal 


‘situation in Wisconsin showed that there was a supply 


of 12,000,000 ‘of bituminous on hand, with 2,000,000 
tons more expected before the close of lake naviga- 
tion. Evidently there was something wrong with 
these figures, for an official of one of the largest 
coal companies in Wisconsin says he is under the 
impression that the total consumption of bituminous 
in that state is only about 8,000,000 tons per annum. 
He estimates the anthracite consumption at some 


1,300,000 tons annually, 





Satisfaction Since 1874 


The fact that some 
of our customers have 
been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 


KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


Our steam service de- 
partment under the di- 
rection of Joseph Har- 
rington, is creating new 


demand which needs Wire, phone or write 








" mes SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 
AITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO 640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 




















Phone Har. 8660 


614 Bedford Bldg. 


Chicago 









Keystone Coal & Coke Co. 


Inland Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 
Acme Gas Coal Co. 


Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


Westmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. 
Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati _ 









General Offices: Huff Building, Greensburg, Pa. 


838 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Continental Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Kunkel Bldgz., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Colonial Bldg., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Kirby Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 











558 McCormick Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 

H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 


PENN FUEL CO. 


Miners’ Agents 


We solicit the sale of your coal for New 


York Harbor Delivery and New England. 


Joseph P. O’Connor, Sales Agent 


No. 1 Broadway New York 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 
CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY 5th VEIN 





MINES AT CLINTON, IND. 



















COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance. Tells 
amount at a glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 


Gross or Net. 
Issued in three volumes: 1c to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; lc to $8.00. 


} COX’S TARIFF, PON AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 


he Gross Ton Book 


‘ 220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
- 160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, Se to $5.50. 
Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. Plain, practical accu- 
! rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
| use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Cincinnati Notes 





W. E. McKnight, secretary of the Western Coal 
Co., was in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday. 

W. J. Willetts, of the Norton Coal Co.,-Norton, Va., 
was calling on Cincinnati offices on Monday. 

B. R. Gillespie, of the Cincinnati office of the Valley 
Camp Coal Co., spent last week in Michigan. 

C. W. Owens, of the Black Bear Coal Mining Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Friday, 

Claud T. Meredith, of the Mountain Gem Coal Min- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., was a Cincinnati visitor on 
Friday. 

L. O. Scott, a well-known coal producer of Harri- 
man, Tenn., looked in on the Cincinnati market on 
Friday. ; 

E. M, Cox, of the Kanawha Valley Coal Co., 
Charleston, West Va., was visiting Cincinnati coal 
offices on Monday. 

Paul Messhan, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Ce, 
is siaitine: Toledo and Detroit this week in the in- 
terest of, his company. 

John A. Emslie, of the Creek Coal Co., will repre- 
sent Cincinnati as a delegate ‘to the coming convention 
of chess players at Boston, 

Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., is 
spending the holiday season among relations in West 
Virginia, accompanied by Mrs. Legg. 

E. L. Avant, resident manager of the Bewley-Darst 
Co., has gone to his old home at Spartansburg, S. C., 
end the holidays with his parents, 

J. R. Charlton, of the West Virginia Eagle Coal 
Co., of Bonfire, West Virginia, came to the city on 
Thursday to confer with coal operators. 

J. L. Finkenbinder, trafic manager of the Maine 
Island € reek Coal Co., Omar, West Va., visited his 
company’s Cincinnati offices on Monday. 

J. L. Brady, of the Brady-Tucker Coal Co., has 
been elected a director of the Walnut Hills Business 
Men’s Club, receiving a very complimentary vote. 


{oO Sf 


George F. Moore, of Fort Wayne, Ind., who repre- 
sets the Central Pocahontas Coal Co. in northern 
Indiana, visited ‘the sales office here on 


western 
1 Monday. . 

G. S. Payne, secretary of the Blue Ash Coal Co., 
is visiting the company’s mining properties at Nauga- 
tuck, War Eagle; Gray Eagle and Devon, West Va., 
this week. 

L. G. Ruch has taken a position with the sales de- 
partment of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., and will 
represent it in southern Indiana, with headquarters at 
Frankfort. 

A. A. Liggett, of the Raleigh Coal & Coxe Go., 
and Kuper Hood, of the Houston Coal Co., attended 
the conference of smokeless coal operators at New 
York last week. 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., western sales manager of the 
Federal Coal Co., has gone to his old home at Rocky 
Mount, N. C., to spend the holidays. He will do a 
little hunting before his return. 

Vice-president Benjamin N. Ford, of the Matthew 
Addy Co., who has been in a city hospital for several 
weeks, as the result of an automobile accident, was 
able to get back to his office on Monday. 

L. N. Birk, of the Mountain Gem Coal Mining Co., 
East Burnstead, Ky., was among Friday’s visitors 
to the Cincinnati coal market. Charles Davidson, of 
the Blue Diamond Coal Co., and also of East Burn- 
stead, came along. 


Ben Tate and Sid Moss have sold what is known 
as the Moss-Chamberlain Coal Co. retail coal yard 
in Covington to Ernest F, Heasley and associates, 
who will conduct the business under the name of the 
Island Creek-Monitor Coal Co. 

H. Dewey Vance, Cincinnati branch manager of the 
Amherst Coal Co., left Saturday evening for Coving- 
ton, where he was married on Wednesday, December 
20th, to Miss Mary Carpenter, an estimable daughter 
of one of the old families of Virginia. Following the 
wedding, Mr. Vance brought his bride to Cincinnati, 
where they now occupy a newly-equipped home. in 
Hyde Park, a residential suburb of this city. 
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Fairmont Notes 





W. E. Watson, of the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal 
Co., was in Pittsburgh recently. 


A. W. Patton, of the Patton Coal Co., 
week-end in Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Harry B, Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co., is home 
from a business trip to the East. 

F. E. Murphy, Baltimore representative of the 
Patton Coal Co., was in Fairmont on Monday. 

R. E. Ash, Hutchinson Coal Co., has returned from 
Logan, W. Va., where he had been located for a time. 

George E. Petticord, of the Bethlehem Coal Co., 
Fairmont, was on a business trip to the East last 
week, ‘ 

Rk. A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal Co., 
Fairmont, was on a trip to Pittsburgh and Canton, O., 
last week, 

Cletus H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., Fairmont, has returned from a_ business 
trip to. Washington. 

H. A. McAllister, operating manager, Logan Min- 
ing Co. Logan, W. Va., came to Fairmont~ from 
Washington last week. 

H. R. Griest, of Ebensburg, Pa., has secured an 
option on 5,000 acres of coal land in the Harris dis- 
trict of Wood County, W. Va. 

Boyd: M. Smith, local representative of Whiteley 
& Foedisch, has returned from a business trip to 
Philadelphia and New York City. 

Local coal brokers are shipping coke out of the 
Fairmont field to Reading, Pa., and other cities, which 
are practically in the hard coal regions. 

Members of the senior and junior classes of the 
coal mining engineering department of W. V. U. 
recently visited the Carolina mine of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. 

After striking illegally four days, 250 miners of the 
Js imison C. & C. Co. at Underwood returned to work. 

‘ach man was fined. by the union $1 for each day he 
was on. strike. 


spent the 


George Watson Fleming, president of the Elk Horn 
Coal Corporation, New York City, plans to spend 
Christmas Day with his parents, former Governor 
and Mrs. A.B. Fleming, in Fairmont. 


Kenna Clark, sales agent, and Thomas F. Rosey 
vice-president, Clark C. & C. Co., returned on Satur- 
day from a trip to Detroit. During the middle of 
this week Mr. Robey was in Indianapolis. 


George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, was in Wash- 
ington last week attending a meeting of coal associa- 
tion secretaries and Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearings. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice-president, and A. B. Fleming, 
Jr., assistant to the president, Consolidation Coal 
Co., have returned from a week’s inspection trip to 
Jenkins, Ky., the Bell-Knox County, Ky., and Coal- 
wood fields. 

Last week the B. & O. clamped on an embargo on 
Toledo coal shipments off the Monongah Division. 
Quite a little coal from this section of Northern West 
Virginia had been moving into the Toledo and De- 
troit sections. 

Prof. A. C. Callen, of W. V. U., Morgantown, 
W. Va., was in Pittsburgh last wex to attend a meet- 
ing of mining engineers. While there he observed 
several tests made at the Pittsburgh station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

In Charleston last week F. C. Krebs, mining engi- 
neer, told the assemblage of county assessors that in 
36 of the 55 counties the state coal is mined, while 
from nine to 14 other counties have undeveloped coal 
deposits. A schedule of coal land valuations was 
drafted. 

Non-union coal operators of southern West Vir- 
ginia held a meeting in Washington on Wednesday 
to make arrangements to furnish any data which the 
Fact-Finding Commission may desire. C. H. Jenkins 
and Blaine Moore, representing the Logan Mining 
Co. (Hutchinson interests), attended the meeting. 
Coal company auditors were on hand to compute 
any data desired by the Commission. 


‘with the hope that something would be done 


‘there for $8 and nut’ and stove for $10.50 
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Philadelphia Notes 
A. W. Johnson, Parksley, Va, “was a 
the trade during the past week. 
A. F. Syroth, general sales agent of 


Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, was a recent ca 
trade. . 


A. W. Bigler, president of the Clearfield ( 
Co., Clearfield, Pa., renewed acquaintances i 
this week. 


Geo. Reeves, of F. Reeves & Son, Millvi i. h 
dropped into town with the idea of hurrying a 
cargo of coal to him. 

H. G. Von Heine, one of the oldest est: 
and best known retail men in Baltimore, p 
to local friends recently. 

J. A. Boucher, general manager of the 
Beaver mines at Beaverdale, Pa. was a recent 
to the company offices in this city. 

N. D. Cortright, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
down into the city to spend the winter, hav 
apartments in a local hotel until spring. 

With reports of zero temperature and be 
several occasions recently D. R. Risser, of 
Mich., came into town to see what can be done 
it. 

W. M. Gould, commissioner of the Wayne 
branch of the New York State Coal Merchant 
sociation, Newark, N. J., was a recent calle rj 
city. ¥ 


A. W. Smyser, of Smyser & Smyser, You 
was in the city a few days since and reports 


acute. 


J. K. Brosius, of Brosius & Smedley, Wil 
Del., was seen on the streets of the city re 
no doubt whispered a few words about coa 
returning to the Delaware metropolis. 

A southern visitor during the past week was 
Hollister, of Hollister.& Cox, New Bern, N 
in asserting his need for coal gave the impression 
it also gets cold in the south as well as 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

H. C. Strine, of Strine & Berkey, Milton, Pa. 
down the state past the coal mines and into 


a few cars of coal to ride the short distance fro 
collieries to his vard. ~ 

The notices are out announcing the winter ¢ 
ing of the Coal Club, to be held in the Ro 
Bellevue-Stratford, January 8th, at 6.30 p, 
understood that efforts are being made to 
thing that has ever gone before and by the 
vations are being made the crowd will li 
biggest ever. A committee on souvenirs is 
actively at work and the rumor is going 
that something good can be looked for 
quarter. Possibly a car of coal for every 

The dealers in one of the suburban. towns 
much agitated by a paper quoting a vi 
Montreal, Can., as saying that pea coal 


in the cellars. There is no doubt that th 
on a par with a lot of other fabrications th 
up in times such as the present, as with a 
of $4.96 to the Canadian city the above p: 
less than cost on the tracks. However, the 
been in print and for some folks that mal 
but it would be interesting if the real retai 
Canada during the past season could be bi bli 





Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate . Egg Stove 
D. L. & W.......$7.75 $8.00 $8.00 
Williams & Peters 7.90 825 8.25 
Lehigh & W. B.. 7.75 8.00 8.00 
Reading” oii. se O00) ae SoU mmm aU 
Lehigh C. & N... 810 835 .8.35 
Lehigh Valley ... 7.90 8.10 8.15- 
Del. & Hudson... 8.25 825 825 


_ Company prices for steam sizes are as fi 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; b: 
$1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2. 10. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We invite attention to the front page of 
the Journal as a most attractive advertising 
medium. Our 1923 schedule of reservations 
is now in course of preparation, and we would 
be pleased to hear from all interested. 




















Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale 
the left-over copies of the original classification 
list, showing pool numbers, ownership, location, 
etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly shipping 


through the Exchange. Only a limited number of 
copies remain, and those who do not already possess 
one should take advantage of this opportunity 
to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft coal 
buyers in the Eastern States. 

Price $1.00. Copies for sale by 


The front page certainly offers a grand op- 
portunity for a broadside shot, the means of 
making an announcement through a wide- 

_ spread constituency, an unrivalled medium = See | ea 
for reaching all eastern territory. Conspicu- 
ously printed, it is seen by all subscribers and 
office visitors alike. We are prepared to 
quote attractive rates on two or three color 
announcements, also special terms to those 
taking a number of fronts at variable discre- 
tionary dates. 


Let us hear from you. 


F. W. SAWARD 
15 Park Row, New York 


SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. 





Boiler Insurance 


Coal that burns up clean, with a minimum of 
ash, helps keep your boilers in good condition. 
There is no heavy ash, no big clinkers to clog— 
repair costs are greatly reduced. 














Send for our representative to give you facts on 
Solar Smokeless Steam Coals, Gas Coals and Coke. 


Telephone today Cortland 8130. 


i) / YNKOO 
“ii COAL MINING 
COMPANY, JVC 


149 Broadway 
New York City 


EB RUSSELL NORTON 


a Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


JOHNSON & CO., Inc.siumicts COAL 


90 West Street | New York 








































a _______— 
Toinstown Coal & Coke Company ‘STEA™ SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


From 


NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
SHIPPERS POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 


General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. Ec AIRM ONT FIELDS 


Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





LEE S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, arene F, D. Lambert, Auditor 
J 60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
| Pennsylvania Office: eneral Sales Canada Office: 


Marys, Pa. 1204 Predeatial Bidg.., *Baflalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


J. D. Ferguson, 
Sales Agent 


Where competition is keenest, 


advertise the hardest. 






G. H. Jon 
Vice-President and Chex. Sales Agent 
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BIG ELECTRIC PROJECTS 


One New Indiana Development Will Utilize 
Coal at Mine’s Mouth. 


The financing of a huge power project in the 
Middle West assumed definite form this week when 
New York and Boston houses offered $3,800,000 of 
preferred stock in the Central Indiana Power Co. 
for public subscription. 

Economy in the use of coal will be one of the re- 
sults attained through the carrying out of this enter- 
prise, which involves the linking up of central power 
stations already in existence and the erection of a 
new generating plant in the Indiana coal fields. The 
new plant, which will have an initial capacity of 
40,000 k.w., will be located at a point on the Wabash 
River adjacent to a 3,000-acre tract of coal land 
owned by one of the subsidiary companies. The coal 
used will be supplied by mines to be opened on this 
property. 

According to the promoters, the building of this 
station marks the beginning of a comprehensive de- 
velopment to care for the electric power require- 
ments of Indianapolis and surrounding territory. The 
companies to be combined in the new system now 
have plants in operation that furnish public utility 
service to 70 cities and towns in 25 counties in In- 
diana. 

To Build Hydro-Electric Plant. 


Another big power project in the same state is the 
new hydro-electric development of the Indiana Hydro- 
Electric Power Co. on the Tippecanoe River at Nor- 
way, Ind. 

This plant will consist of a concrete dam and 
powerhouse, with four generating units having a com- 
bined capacity of 10,000 horsepower. The company 
owns other power sites on the same stream capable 
of developing more than 20,000 horsepower of addi- 
tional electric energy. 

It is expected that construction will be completed 
within ninety days. All energy which this plant will 
produce has already been sold, its entire output having 
been contracted for by the Interstate Public Service 
Co. in Indiana and the Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Cu. in Illinois. 


Some Old-Time Prices. 


Sixty years ago anthracite was retailing in 
Brooklyn for $4.00-a ton, delivered, with an extra 
charge of 20 cents if the dealer furnished labor 
for carrying it into the cellar. This fact is re- 
vealed by an old coal bill now in the possession 
of B. C. Hendrickson, of Smith & Hendrickson, 
11 Broadway. 

This document shows that on April 3, 1862, a 
resident of Brooklyn purchased one and one- 
quarter tons of coal from John Lauer & Kraushaar 
for $5.00, with a carrying charge of 25 cents. The 
firm in question, which went out of business many 
years ago, had a yard at the corner of Congress 
and Hicks streets. 

Mr, Hendrickson also has a receipted bill of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co, dated January 28, 1862. 
This records the sale of one and a quarter tons 
of grate coal at $3.90 per ton at the yard. Then, 
as now, the Pennsylvania Coal Co. owned anthra- 
cite mines, and while at present it is exclusively 
an operating company, in the early days it main- 
tained four retail yards in New York and two 
in Brooklyn. 


British Fuel Exports. 


Exports of coal, coke and briquettes from Great 
Britain during 10 months ended October 31, 1922, 
1921 and 1920, were: 


Anthracites eReeeeaeE 2,207,378 1,402,172 1,008,633 
Steams osv ce ote 27,663,558 17,273,583 12,426,178 
Gas Poh aerate 550,274 1,751,243 2,611,065 
Household. oan eeee 371,592 55,918 134,622 
Other sottsins ener 49.947. 786,139 577,028 

Total Sit eee 30,842,749 21,269,053 16,757,526 
Coke—Gas’\350 5.0. a eee 676,034 327,797 

Other’ sorts: 2220. eeeee 833,853 158,829 
Manufactured fuel .. .......- 1,922,850 642,149 

Total boc. sseee eee «22 3,402,707 1,128,775 


OCTOBER FUEL EXPORTS 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal and coke 
and briquettes during October, 1922, were: 

ANTHRACITE.—Canada, 399,763; Mexico, 171; 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 336; Cuba, 4,714; 
Dominican Republic, 12; Venezuela, 3; total, 404,999 
gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS.—England, 145; Canada, 1,647,- 
323; British Honduras, 71; Guatemala, 328; Hon- 
duras, 605; Nicaragua, 89; Panama, 9,485; Mexico, 
7,048; Bermuda, 3,552; Jamaica, 1,181; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 3,998; Other British West Indies, 5; Cuba, 
48,702; Dominican Republic, 60; Dutch West Indies, 
3,965; Virgin Islands, 2,679; Colombia, 183; 
Venezuela, 2; Russia in Asia, 4; Total, 1,729,425 
gross tons. 

COKE.—France, 1,537; Italy, 1,212; Netherlands, 
101; Canada, 29,910; Costa Rica, 2; Guatemala, 9; 
Nicaragua, 10; Panama, 142; Mexico, 5,608; Trini- 
dad and Tobago, 4; Cuba, 40; Dominican Republic, 
2: Colombia, 24; Ecuador, 10; Venezuela, 2; total, 
38,613 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES.—Canada, 1,023 gross tons. 


By Customs Districts. 

ANTHRACITE—Maine and New Hampshire, 
34; Vermont, 782; Massachusetts, 2; St. Lawrence, 
102,905; Rochester, 80,641; Buffalo, 198,096; New 
York, 17,066; Philadelphia, 4,217; New Orleans, 24; 
El Paso, 121; San Diego, 1; Arizona, 25; Washing- 
ton, 1; Duluth and Superior, 56; Michigan, 64; Ohio, 
1,014; total, 404,999 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS.—Maine and New Hampshire, 62; 
Vermont, 791: St. Lawrence, 82,369; Rochester, 
101,561; Buffalo, 284,352; New York, 556; Phila- 
delphia, 14,037; Maryland, 4,866; Virginia, 47,376; 
South Carolina, 10,283; Florida, 5; Mobile, 268; New 


Orleans, 998; Sabine, 10; Galveston, 180; San 
Antonio, 86; El Paso, 1,647; San Diego, 12; Arizona, 
1,961; San Francisco, 100; Washington, 1,881; 


Alaska, 4; Dakota, 705; Duluth and Superior, 2,279; 
Michigan, 124,332; Ohio, 1,048,704; total, 1,729,704 
gross tons. 

COKE—Maine and New Hampshire, 113; Ver- 
mont, 1,128; St. Lawrence, 515; Buffalo, 20,802; 
New York, 628; Philadelphia, 1,031; Florida, 40; 
New Orleans, 1,479; Galveston, 8; El Paso, 1,033; 
Arizona, 4,472; San Francisco, 12; Dakota, 234; 
Duluth and Superior, 104; Michigan, 5,904; Ohio, 
1,110; total, 38,613 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES.—St. Lawrence, 378; Buffalo, 130; 
Washington, 37; Duluth and Superior, 478; total, 
1,023 gross tons. 

BUNKER.—New York, 116,160; Philadelphia, 
9,787; Maryland, 8,782; Hampton Roads, 61,033; 
Mobile, 3,089; Florida, 2,909; New Orleans, 21,968; 
Galveston, 280. 


Board of Health officials at Paterson, N. J., find 
that in many cases people who appeal to them for 
aid in obtaining coal refuse to accept anything that 
is offered to them but insist on having anthracite, 
and even refuse anthracite unless it is the particular 
size they want. 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT. 


Car Shortage at Last Begins to Be Refle 
in Bituminous Tonnage. 


Bituminous production during the week en 
December 9th rose to 11,389,000 tons, but inc 
plete returns for the following week indicate 
it dropped below 11,000,000 tons, evidently du 
the growing car shortage. It is true that 
Monday, December 11th, no less than 45,886 
were loaded with soft coal, the largest nur 
for any one day since the strike, but the | 
loadings for the rest of the week were n 
smaller. 

Below are comparative figures showing the 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest w 
for which complete returns are available, 
for the corresponding weeks of last year, a: 
ported by the U. S. Geological Survey: 


Week ended 1922 NS TOA 
November 18) Soe.-eeeeeee 11,215,000 8,87 
November 25"... osa-seeme 11,100,000 7,10 
December 2 2.nre dees 10,387,000 7,10 
December 9 22... seeee 11,389,000 7,31 


Year’s Tonnage Near 1921 Total. 


The estimated production of bituminous 
this year to December 9th stands at 376,82 
tons, which is 7,772,000 tons, or 2 per cent, 
than in the corresponding period of — 
141,352,000 tons, or 27 per cent, less than in 
53,523,000 tons, or 12 per cent, less than in 
174,213,000 tons, or 32 per cent, less than in 
and 142,786,000 tons, or 28 per cent, less 
in 1917. Production of soft coal during the 
289 working days of the past six years has 
as follows: 
To: 


Tons 
11a... sees 519,612,000 1920 ...... Slam 
TSLGE. waters 551,039,000 19210 She 384,5° 
1O1OT oleate 430,349,000 1922... .\. «.noaee. 
Anthracite. 


In the week ending December 9th the anth: 
collieries produced 2,038,000 net, and car loa 
for the first four days of the following week 
cate a probable output for the full peri 
2,200,000 tons. This was 22 per cent more 
in the corresponding week of 1921. 

Figures covering the four latest week 
which complete returns have been receive 
the Geological Survey are as follows, with 
parisons for last year: ; 


————Net Tons— 


Week ended 1922. 192) 
November 18 ........ 2,191,000 1,879, 
November 25 ........ 2,174,000 1,650, 
December = 2= ae. sieree 1,819,000 1,815, 
December 9° 32. s.2es 2,038,000 1,675, 


Anthracite production from January Ist — 
end of November is reported by the Geol 
Survey as 44,055,000 net tons, which was ¢ 
cent of the average output during the same. 
in the nine preceding years. 3 


————— orl So 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


———F oreign—_—_, 


Week ended Cargo Bunker 


October ./2e-2 eter nee 7,011 13,038 
October: 1423p eee 13,008 10,339 
OctobertZ2) cone euiae 1,810 13,534 
Octobet28 =yesmere see 14,515 16,710 
November ¢43eeempee cee 10,379 19,706 
November 1] 3. eenee 4,586 14,962 
December «9524 eens 12,518 sen 8 mdactees 


*TIncludes bunker coal. 


Tidewater Bituminous Shipments for November. 


Destination New York Philadelphia 


Net tons Net tons 
New England........ 108,000 33,000 
Exports’sccsaenkeres So eee 21,000 
Bunkers. .2.cateeene oe 180,000 25,000 
Inside’capes! inc. Prettianee 183,000 
Other tonnageveer. 209.0;000 Nan gee nrerer 
Total 2a acmet. ate 804,000 262,000 


aga ekg i: Other Coastwise 3 
158,039 31535 71,921 v 
137,955 1,865 97,913 Y: 
148,262 2,746 95,172 Z 
168,801 3,241 72,805 a 
149,466 2,484 51,826 é 
111,671 2590 68,967 + 
151,050" +) Soe 113,214 * 

Hampton 

Baltimore Roads Charleston. : 
Net tons Net tons Net tons 7 
136,000 530,000 10,000 { 

10,000 29,000 13,000 

17,000 136,000 5,000 % 
135,000 39,000 2 es Bent i 
1,000 183,000 8,000 
299,000 917,000 36,000 2 
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arly every year brings us notable develop- 

in the coal trade and 1922 has been no 
stion. Some years have been marked by 
f tonnage production, some by high prices, 
by low prices ; one year in particular was 
d by a wonderful export trade being 
- but 1922 has the unique distinction of 


espite a few unfortunate occurrences, the 
s were remarkably orderly, characterized 
y by the grim determination that no coal 
be mined until the miners’ terms were 
ed to and in all essential features such was 
se. 
n the non-union bituminous fields there was 
t activity, coal production being carried 
well up to the capacity of the railroads 
ing them. As a result, the output for the 
ent calendar year is estimated at 407,000,- 
‘tons. This compares with 415,921,000 
s for 1921; not far from the same, it will 
observed, for in addition to increased ac- 
ties at non-union mines there was very 
ive work just prior to April Ist in all fields, 
| as busy conditions as car service would 
mit following the close of the strike. 


* Production Showing Poor. 
But even though such a figure as was reached 
- year was attained to all intents and pur- 
, within about two per cent in fact, the 
ing is a very poor one, for ten years ago, 
912, the output of bituminous coal was 
,104,982 tons. In past years we were ac- 
stomed to notice a doubling of the output 
sry decade, It will be seen, therefore, how 
Short of that development we have fallen. 
has been said that the 1922 figures compare 
re favorably with 1921 than might appear 
the surface, on account of more coal being 





Anthracite and Bituminous Fields—Substitutes for Anthra- 
aage of English Coal Imported. 





used at home by reason of smaller exports. 
But the fact remains that depressed manu- 
facturing conditions during a good part of the 
year, economies and substitutions, new methods 
and principles, have served to put the brakes 
on the bituminous coal trade and suspended, 
perhaps forever, the doubling of tonnage every 
ten years, which it was recognized would have 
to come to an end sooner or later. At the same 
time, some moderate growth is only natural 
and proper, and it is thought that an upward 
trend will soon develop again. Even though 
we may never see a yearly increase of ten per 
cent, for no doubt economies have played their 
part to a large extent, yet the country will 
continue to grow. 

The year opened with bituminous produc- 
tion at a low ebb, as the previous year had 
closed with a much depressed market. Ton- 
nage commenced to climb in anticipation of 
the strike, which developed promptly on time, 
April 1st, and was found more comprehensive 
than expected. One feature was the walkout 
in certain non-union fields, but only a moderate 
price improvement developed early in_ the 
strike, as considerable accumulation had been 
accomplished during the preceding weeks. 

A year ago it was thought that the smallness 
of the tonnage gave hope for much improved 
conditions, but as time went on it was seen 
that a small amount of coal sufficed. The de- 
pression of industry up to a few months ago, 
the introduction of oil and other features, were 
recognized as restraints ; but not until manufac- 


’ turing had recovered to a certain extent, and 


it was seen that there was not the anticipated 
demand for tonnage, was it realized what 
economies in coal utilization have been in pro- 
egress for years past, war-time conditions hav- 
ing given a great impetus to this feature. 
Central Power Stations Increase Activities. 


Of course, the increased use of oil in many 
quarters is well-known. Hydro-electric power 
is also a feature, but more important, perhaps, 
is the continuing growth of central power- 
station activities, resulting in power producing 


at a much lower cost in fuel than can be 
accomplished at isolated plants. 

The demand for soft coal has also been kept 
down by the lack of foreign demand, so much 
a feature in 1920. It is now recognized as a 
thing of the past, due to our range of prices 
and European conditions. In fact, there is 
rather more chance for British coal to come 
into Boston than there is for us to send coal 
to Italy, our miners’ wages for one thing be- 
ing more than three times as large per hour 
as the wages of English miners, and despite all 
that can be claimed as to greater efficiency 
through the use of mining machinery, a short 
working day and so on, it can easily be seen 
that our cost of production is very high. 

With the opening of the strike April Ist, 
the tonnage fell to 4,000,000 tons in the first 
week, and climbed slowly from that figure until 
it recovered to 5,500,000 June 21st. Then, 
there was a falling off accentuated by condi- 
tions arising from the shopmen’s strike, which 
affected the Southern roads in particular and 
put the tonnage back to about the same level 
it was on April Ist. After an interval of four 
weeks it got back to a more favorable figure, 
and with the resumption of work it recovered 
to 10,000,000 tons per week in the middle ot 
September, gradually gaining another million 
tons in the next two months. 


English Coal a Predominant Factor. 


During the early fall the importation of 
English coal became a predominant factor of 
trade comment. It was something that had 
not been seen on a large scale for sixty years, 
and in fact the importations that were made 
were such as were never undertaken or thought 
of in the days when sHipments of coal from the 
other side were the regular order of business. 
Boston in particular received many cargoes of 
British coal. 

During all this period the production was 
fluctuating. Many times an increase one week 
would be followed by a decrease the next, and, 
as stated at the outset, the total for the year 
will not be far from the total of 1921, while 
the comparison with 1912 shows that the soft 
coal trade has not grown in the last ten years. 

A year ago we referred to the attitude of 
organized labor and the unwillingness to get 
down to a normal working basis, This has 
been seen in more acute form during the past 
year. We still have to contend with a great 
deal of inflation, and the net result is not much 
better than in a low price era, except in the 
case of a few classes of the population. Others 
get more but pay more; no net result gained, 
for savings have only half the value of former 
years. 

The effort made to reduce freight rates and 
shopmen’s wages at the same time was ap- 
parently intended as the starting point of a 
series of reductions, but the freight rate re- 
duction was too small to be noticed on many 
commodities, and not enough to have any 
effect even on articles of greatest bulk, while 
the reduction in shopmen’s wages brought 
about a costly strike, the effects of which will 
be felt by some roads for weeks or months to 
come, and no more cuts were ordered. 

With so many of the basic figures remain- 
ine on a high plane, it has been very difficult 
to return to normalcy, and coal in particular 
has remained at high levels compared with 
rates before the war. 


High Taxes a Feature. 


Hich taxes continue to be a future reflected 
in part in high rents, which in turn have their 
effect in causing a need of and a demand for 
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high wages. Readjustment will evidently be 
the outcome of long-continued developments. 
Relative to the course of prices during the 
year, it can be said that at New York, Janu- 
ary, February and March were the low months, 
five of the most popular pool classifications 
being quoted at their low figures in January, 
one in February, and one in March. With the 
exception of Pool 9, which ranged from $8 to 
$8.50 f. o, b. the New York piers in May, 
August and September showed the high points, 
the market naturally becoming stronger as the 
using up of stocks on hand progressed, when 
it was seen that the production from non-union 
fields had evidently reached its maximum. 


One Good Effect. 


The strike had one good effect from a trade 
standpoint: It brought up the wages of the 
non-union miners and thereby eliminated the 
great trouble that had existed when high wages 
prevailed in union districts and low wages 
prevailed in non-union fields. By establishing 
a parity, one of the great initial causes of the 
strike was disposed of. 

The demand for tonnage during the period 
of relative scarcity in the summer also served 
to equalize matters, but fundamentally the 
position of union producers is as unfavorable 
as it was a year ago, as they were not able to 
change their working arrangements and can 
still be held to the carrying out of their con- 
tracts, while non-union producers can fix a 
rate of pay above or below the union scale as 
it may be necessary to compete for business or 
to compete for men. 

The non-union fields certainly gave evidence 
of their tonnage producing capability, for 
though some of them, were hampered by a 
strike as definite as that in union fields, a 
great tonnage was produced and greater possi- 
bilities of output were looked forward to when 
the shopmen’s strike—apparently well staged 

came to interfere with movement on the 
southern roads especially in the month of July. 

In reviews during past years we have from 
time to time referred to the relative situation 
of bee-hive and. by-product coke, but ap- 
parently the time has passed by when there is 
any close comparison to be made. The Geo- 
logical Survey reports an output of nearly 
2(),000,000 tons of by-product coke in 1921 and 
only 5,500,000 tons of bee-hive coke. These 
figures are both much smaller than they were 
in 1920, when they stood about 30,000,000 tons 
of by-product and 20,000,000 tons of bee-hive. 

In the scarcity of domestic coal resulting 
from the strikes, the utilization of by-product 
coke has been a very noticeable and important 
feature. 


Cars Plentiful Enough. 


Certainly the notable results secured with the 
mines working only two or three days a week, 
as the case may be, must cause the careful ob- 
server to consider what would be the result 
were plenty of cars provided so as to permit 
a full run at the collieries every day in the 
week. 

The U. S. Coal Commission has estimated 
that the result would be a billions tons of pro- 
duction annually. This of course is far in 
excess of any demand that has ever been 
known, nearly twice the greatest annual output 
ever achieved. Even 20,000,000 tons per week 
for a few weeks would soon have broken the 
strongest market ever experienced by the soft 
coal people. In fact, production at the rate of 
more than 12,000,000 tons weekly for a few 
weeks broke the stringency prevailing in the 
fall of 1920, when there was a situation so 





acute that a national conference of coal pro- 
ducers was held at Cleveland by invitation of 
the Government in order to adopt measures to 
speed up production to relieve the situation that 
then prevailed. 

It will be recalled that the Commission, in 
reviewing the primary causes of trouble in the 
soft coal trade, declared that no new mines 
were needed and urged that capital should not 
go into soft coal mining. Certainly the pro- 
viding of production facilities has been over- 
done, but the country will in time grow up to 
the present-day capacity. How long it will 
take is uncertain. Under the old-time basis of 
a doubling of the trade every ten years, it 
would not take long. A single decade would 
change the situation wonderfully. Now some 
say thirty or forty years would be required, but 
this does not take into consideration the fact 
that some mines are being worked out every 
year and the tonnage of others is reduced by 
reason of their continued activity. 

So, what with the growing needs of the 
country over a term of years and the exhaus- 
tion or depletion of the mines of today, a 
satisfactory readjustment may be _ brought 
about sooner than many anticipate if we have 
a cessation of new developments. 


The Year in Anthracite. 


The anthracite trade during 1922 had nearly 
seven months of active conditions and some- 
thing more than five months of the most com- 
plete suspension the industry has ever known. 
In pursuance of plans definitely announced 
well in advance, the miners suspended work 
throughout the hard coal fields April Ist, and 
while many estimates were made as to probable 
duration of the difficulty, most of them short, 
it was seen once more that the miners of the 
hard coal fields can, apparently, always main- 
tain themselves for a period of six months 
when they go out with a full spirit of deter- 
mination. 

For the first time in history an acute short- 
age followed the hard coal strike, something 
far more noticeable than in 1902, and special 
arrangements concerning distribution, ration- 
ing and the use of substitutes were enforced 
officially by legislative decree and otherwise. 
In the past 20 years the country has grown 
and there is less excess capacity at the hard 
coal mines than there was then. Twenty years 
ago there was practically no difficulty after the 
close of a mild fall season, and, as will be 
recalled, the market broke badly in January 
of 1903. 

Shortages are too prevalent at time of writ- 
ing to require any comment as to present-day 
conditions in that respect. There was a com- 
plete cleaning up of stocks during the summer, 
including supplies of small coal that had been 
on the ground for a long time, and the situa- 
tion seemed so promising in September that 
an increase in the price of steam sizes was an- 
nounced. The latter, however, soon became 
a drug on the market as a result, perhaps, of 
the stagnation in bituminous coal following a 
buyers’ strike. 

There is nothing new of official character in 
regard to the re-sizing of anthractite, except 
in the case of one company, but it is thought 
that there is a tendency in some quarters to 
run smaller sizes than was the case some years 
ago, This is accomplished without disadvan- 
tage to the public. Less washery product is 
coming to market than was forwarded 20 years 
ago for the very good reason that culm banks 
containing good coal with a fair proportion o1 
the larger sizes are much less numerous than 


- . 


they formerly were. When coal recovery 
washery methods was introduced upwards 
30 years ago, it was realized that it w: 
a comparatively short-lived business and 
has proved to be the case. a 

Company Prices Little Changed. 7 


As usual, the large companies pursued a y 
conservative policy in regard to price and 













chiefly in regard to independent prices, ‘ 
low prices of the year were recorded in Ja 
ary and February, with the exception of ; 
and barley which had a sinking spell in Nov: 
ber, following previous strength. The 
prices of the year were all quoted in e 
even in the case of barley, the market for 
moving from high to low in a month’s » 
The variation in prices was particul 
noticeable at the conclusion of the str 
Company figures of prepared coal were in 
neighborhood of $8.10 to $8.25 for stove. ’ 
larger independents charged about $9.25 
$9.50, while certain of the smaller independ 
charged from $10 to $13.50 or even $14. — 
With an acute situation prevailmg on 
count of domestic sizes at the end of the 
high prices continue to be quoted by ce 
interests, but steam coal prices, starting off 
a fair level in anticipation of lack of comp 
tion from soft coal, went very low about 
first of October, and from the commenceim 
of the fall season until very recently sn 
sizes have been a drug on the market. _ 
With domestic sizes loaded with as gre 
share of the cost of production as ther 
bear, and in view of the high freights and 
present-day cost of distribution at retail, 
successful handling of the smaller sizes 
great problem, for naturally they carry a 7 
percentage of ash and other refuse than 
the prepared sizes, yet freight and distribut 
costs are practically the same. Because of 
fact, the mine price difference is much redu 
proportionately at the more remote place 
consumption, closely limiting the mee | 
steam sizes. ‘ 


Mild Weather a Great Help. % 


Mild weather has helped the situation 
much, just as it did in 1902. Many unfavore 
and unpleasant circumstances have devel 
but the situation would have been much 
if severe weather had prevailed early in 
fall and subsequently. As it is, people } 
been able to get by through the substitutio 
bituminous coal, by economies and by the 
of other substitutes, and there is quite a ¢ 








anthractie trade will be, especially in vie 
the considerable number of important 


oa te 


has been the way in which the count 
enough coal to keep going notwithstan 
poor condition of the railroad equipment. 
railroads have had difficulties for years 
and predictions were freely made as to a gt 
traffic jam in the fall because of their inabi 
to meet the situation. y 

But, through the falling off of grain s 
ments to Atlantic ports and the mode 
weather that the country has been favo 
with, the results accomplished were more tl 
expected. The fact remains that there | 
been close calculation needed to achieve the 
sults showed and some improvement in_ 
railroad situation must develop sooner or Ia 
if the country is to keep up with requiremet 
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ie anthracite trade 1922 has greater historic 
‘than any other year with one possible ex- 
_ Because it witnessed the second Big Strike, 
it least take equal rank as a landmark with 
may overshadow the earlier year in that 
he two strikes were of almost equal 
ch lasting about 23 weeks, but in the 20 
at separated them the country’s requirements 
wn materially while productive capacity at 
racite collieries had increased but slightly, if 
For that reason the recent tie-up has had 
s results than the one early in the cen- 
d they will continue to be felt longer. 
nt conditions contrast strangely with those 
elvemonth ago. In December, 1921, many of 
hracite collieries worked part time because 
M1 market. This curtailment was continued 
January, though the demand picked up 
the end of the month. It was well along 
uary before there was business enough to 
the mines to run steadily. By the first 
the volume of buying was quite heavy 
ation of the strike, although demand did 
on any great urgency even in the closing 
the month. Producers had unfilled orders 
r books when the tie-up began, but dealers 
werse to paying big premiums in order to 
rompt shipment of independent tonnage. 
ike lasted from April 1st to September 11th 
100 per cent effective so far as mining 
1s were concerned. Nothing was shipped 
+ during that period except coal from com- 
ocking plants and a small tonnage of steam 
rom river washeries. The companies had 
‘million tons in stock, but it was almost 
pea coal and smaller. 
y consumers refused to have their bins filled 
the spring, believing that the strike would 
ount to much and would be followed by lower 
Retailers were also cautious about loading 
heavily, the general opinion being that the 
jle would be over in a month or two and that 
5 would be forced to accept a wage reduc- 
rthermore, a cut in freight rates was being 
| and to avoid a possible loss the average 
layed safe,” as he called it. By the time 
41th arrived all retail yards were bare 
r a small amount that was being reserved 
nercial users. ‘Company stocking plants were 
ty, save for a few odds and ends. 
opments since the strike are too fresh in 
9 need any great elaboration. The only bright 
s have been that production got back to 
‘quicker than was anticipated and that the 
of October and November were slightly 
‘than usual. As a result, things did not 
| really acute stage until after December Ist. 
1t time there had been enough coal-burning 
r to deplete the meager stocks accumulated 
sumers before or after the strike, and their 
ls. added to those of people who had never 
reserve supply and were depending on 
iveries, swamped the retail trade entirely. 
, such as bituminous coal and coke, had 
esorted to on a scale never before seen in 
These are still being called for in increas- 
ties, and with the company tonnage being 
allotted, the independent operators who 
so are able to get from $12 to $14 at the 
domestic coal. 


2 strike, but are now moving well. 
is commanding a premium over company 
rd independent rice and barley are selling 
a par with company tonnage. 


Course of Bituminous Market. 


eone once said that the ups and downs of the 
nous trade reminded him of a man who spent 
ite seasons at Palm Beach and in the poor- 
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The Year’s Results at New York 


_ . 
ming in Like a Lamb, 1922 Is Going Out Like a Lion as a Result of Strikes and 
§ Other Developments Affecting Supply and Demand. 





house. When 1922 dawned the industry was in the 
pocrhouse, figuratively speaking, and some of its 
members were on the verge of going there physically 
if their remarks were to be taken at their face value. 
The year closes with an entirely different state of 
affairs prevailing, as a result of developments both 
within and without the trade. Demand is active, 
prices are up 100 per cent, prosperity has succeeded 
adversity, and pessimism has given way to confidence. 

In December, 1921, production had been ranging 
between 7,000,000 and 7,500,000 tons a week, but 
with the advent of 1922 an upward trend became 
noticeable. Consumption was increasing as a result 
of the industrial revival then in its early stages. 
Moreover, stocks had been allowed to run down and 
consumers were anxious not only to get them back 
to normal, but to pile up an extra reserve to see 
them through the threatened strike. The buying 
movement gained force steadily, until early in March 
the mines were turning out 11,000,000 tons weekly. 

But while the volume of business expanded, prices 
improved very little in the period between January 
1st and April 1st. So many mines were idle, and 
so many working part time, that whenever the 
market showed signs of, stiffening a flood of new 
tonnage made its appearance and the rise was checked 
before it had gone far. This happened two or three 
times during the first quarter, and the net result was 
that prices on April. lst were almost exactly the 
same as three months earlier. On both dates Pool 
9 coal was quoted at $2.15-$2.40, mines, and other 
grades had not changed materially. 

With the commencement of the strike, tonnage 
dropped to under 4,000,000 weekly and prices began 
to strengthen. By May 1st they were up about a 
dollar all around. For the next three weeks the 
upward movement continued until by the 20th coal 
from non-union operations in central Pennsylvania 
and northern West Virginia was bringing from $4.25 
to $5.00 a ton. Then the Government stepped in 
and tried to regulate prices, and consumers held off 
in the hope of getting cheaper coal. This caused a 
reaction which continued into June, when another 
brief flurry occurred, only to be followed by a second 
reaction, These fluctuations continued until the 


- second half of July, when a runaway market carried 


prices up to $8.00 or more by the end of the month, 

Then a rush to buy British coal set in and during 
August tonnage from England and Wales started 
moving this way in heavy volume. Another unusual 
feature was the large movement of Pocahontas and 
New River coal to New York via water from Hamp- 
ton Roads. This started before the strike began, but 
did not attain its height until the union mines which 
normally supply the bulk of the coal coming to this 
market had been tied up by labor troubles. 

With the ending of the strike in late August prices 
began to slump. While stocks at many consuming 
plants were in need of replenishing, buyers held off 
as much as possible in anticipation of a break in the 
market, and their attitude served to give impetus 
to the downward movement. For the next two or 
three months they continued to take in tonnage only 
as needed. In November, however, prices began to 
firm up and by the first of December they were 
definitely on the upgrade. They have continued to 
strengthen since then, under the influence of a short 
car supply and heavier buying. 

Since the middle of November a new factor has 
entered into the situation—the buying of soft coal 
by retail dealers for distribution among the domestic 
trade as a substitute for anthracite. This promises 
to continue on quite a large scale for the next two 
months at least, and with industrial activity on a 
high plane, there is likely to be a demand for all 
the coal the railroads can handle during the rest 
of the winter. As spring draws near the demand 
will be stimulated by the fear of another strike, 
unless the unexpected happens and a new wage 
agreement is signed before April Ist. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Mild Weather Helps to Alleviate Strain— 


Bituminous Demand Increases. 


It is not often that the retail coal man welcomes a 
spell of mild weather, but with affairs as they now 
are the mild conditions over Christmas helped to alle- 
viate the terrible strain they have been under for the 
past several weeks. Their dread at all times has 
been a snow storm, which so far seems to have dodged 
this city entirely, although in other parts of the State 
they have had heavy falls. 

The public is fully awake to the extreme shortage 
of fuel by this time and many harrowing tales of 
distress are poured into the retailers’ ears all day 
long. Due to the epidemic of measles among the chil- 
dren in the city and suburbs the need of fuel has 
been greatly increased among the poorer classes, and 
in some sections dealers have sent out entire car- 
loads by allowing the public to take it away by the 
wheel-barrow load and in bags. 

Yet in all this time of shortage there is but barest 
complaint as to high prices, even in the newspapers. 
The best that the latter could stir up was that coal 
sold by peddlers by the bucket amounted to about $20 
a ton, and even this was exceptional. One stops to 
wonder if in any other retail line where the shortage 
was so dire whether prices could be as well kept in 
line as they have been in the retail trade. 


Substitutes Well Taken. 


Dealers who have been able to get soft coal and 
coke are moving it well, and a few who started early 
to educate their trade report they can sell it about 
as fast as they get it, although three to four weeks 
often elapses before they can get delivery. Buckwheat 
is also in strong call for domestic fuel, but the dealers 
who did have a little stock are putting it out faster 
than they can replenish. 

The bituminous trade seems to be fast traveling 
toward another peak of consumer demand, as this 
latter person seems to have suddenly awakened to the 
fact that he must have coal at once. Unfortunately, 
the producer is not able to guarantee anything like 
prompt delivery, as the car supply is the final and 
deciding factor and so long as the number of empties 
delivered to the mines does not increase, further de- 
lays in shipments can be expected. 

Prices have gone up again for spot coal, and while 
quotations are given here, it is next to impossible to 
get some shippers to promise deliveries at all on the 
Pool 1 and 9 coals. Present quotations are about as 
follows: Pool 1, $5.50 to $6; Pool 9-71, $5 to $5.60; 
Pool 10, $4.75 to $5; Pool 11, $4.10 to $4.60. 


General Notes. 


A dispatch from Harrisburg, Pa., says that several 
anthracite companies in Lackawanna County have paid 
their anthracite tonnage tax. Payments aggregating 
over $81,000 have been made during the past few days, 
the Scranton Coal Co, alone having turned $55,000 
into the State treasury. 


District Fuel Administrator Kilmer, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., has ordered the retail, dealers in the 
judicial district over which he presides to furnish 
equal part of substitutes when filling orders for an- 
thracite from schools, churches, theaters and other 
public or semi-public buildings. 


Retail dealers of Hackensack, N. J., say that judg- 
ing from the number of people who are asking for 
coal on the ground that a baby has just arrived in 
their home, the birth rate of the past few weeks has 
been fully one thousand per cent above normal. Also 
a great number of persons seem to have reached the 
age of ninety over night. 


The United Mine Workers are building five bar- 
racks in the Connellsville region for the use of 
strikers and their families who have been living in 
tents since they were dispossessed from company 
houses several months ago. Although the strike is 
having no effect on output, the region producing coal 
and coke to the full extent of the limited car supply, 
the union is still spending $5,000 a week to supply 
food to the idle men and those dependent on them. 
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Year’s Trade at Boston 


During 1922, a Year of Recovery, Spot Bituminous Coal Advanced $4 a Ton— 
Strike Detriment Overcome by British Imports—Anthracite Shortage Acute. 





A year in which a long strike occurs, affecting 
both the bituminous and anthracite production, is 
bound to be an unusual year—and 1922 was such. 
It was a year of recovery, in an industrial sense, as 
compared with 1921 which was a year of depression. 
It was also a year in which prices rose steadily, 
being lowest in January and reaching a peak in De- 
cember, a course practically opposite from the 1921 
price trend, which was downward all year. 

At the start of the calendar year, prices for bitu- 
minous were at what proved to be the low for the 
next 12 months. Had consumers been able to visu- 
alize the meaning of the developments at that time, 
all of them pointing unmistakably to a miners’ strike, 
there is no doubt but that there would have been 
heavy buying and considerably higher prices. Coal 
at $6 gross ton on cars Boston in the light of subse- 
guent events was decidedly cheap. 

In early January, receipts at Boston were rather 
light and purchasing was equally light. It was 
thought that buyers had been waiting until after the 
first of the year in order to keep their inventories as 
low as possible as of December 31st and that con- 
siderable purchasing would make its appearartice. 
But this factor was overemphasized. Prices remained 
around $6.10 to $6.25 gross ton level at Boston the 
month. 
factor that made for a sluggish market 
was the mild weather. The thermometer registered 
temperatures that spoke more of coming spring 
ra a than of the thick of winter still to come, 

‘ith rain in the middle of the month. This, together 
with the fact that.stocks of coal in the hands of large 
consumers were fairly substantial, combined to pro- 
duce a buyers’ market. 

Prices at Norfolk remained in the vicinity of $4.75 
all the month, and bottoms could be had from 90 cents 
fo $1. 35. Pennsylvania coals of a quality labelled 
pi 1 sold $2.75 to $3.00 and pool 9 at from $2.20 
t 
to 


entire 
Another 


¢ ‘© 50, pool 10, $1.90 to $2.15 and pool 71 at $2.25 
) 

Colder weather was ushered in toward the end 
of January and in February 4 period of brisker busi- 
ness became evident. Buyers began to feel that the 
possibility of a strike loomed more threateningly and 
numbers of large industrials and public utilities in- 
creased their purchasing. Shippers exhibited a more 
optimistic attitude, since prices started to stiffen. Bids 
on coal for the State of Massachusetts were 15 to 20 
cents higher than the spot market average the month 
before and the best bituminous on cars Boston ranged 
from $6.25 to $6.40 gross ton and some sales were 
recorded at $6.50. 

Vessel Rates Strengthen. 

Vessel rates strengthened about this time, prices 
per ton for the smaller boats going to $1.35 a ton, 
due to severer weather on the Atlantic which caused 
a backing up of soft coal at Hampton Roads. Penn- 
sylvania coal did wot change materially during the 
month, pool 1 remaining around $2.75 to $3.00 and 
medium qualities around $2.40 to $2.50. 

In March a fair business was reported, though there 
did not seem to develop any urgent buying, In fact 
many shippers stated that consumers were distress- 
ingly indifferent to the growing nearness of wide- 
spread miners’ strike. Warnings were broadcast 
from various sources, by government officials, cham- 
bers of commerce and trade and outside factors. The 
Massachusetts Fuel Administrator sent oyt a public 
announcement touching upon expected results of the 
strike. 

Another reason for the indifferent buying was the 
closing down of most of the cotton mills due to a 
rather bitter wage quarrel. These mills consume a 
substantial part of New England’s total requirements, 
despite the fact that so many of them are run by 
water power. However, buyers felt undoubtedly, that 
the West Virginia mines would continue to produce 
even if the strike was prolonged. Coal arrived in 


plentiful supply and hence there was some easing in 
price to about the $6.25 gross ton on cars Mystic 
level. Toward the end of the month, the feeling was 
that as long as a strike must be endured, it was as 
good a time to come as could be picked out. 

With the inauguration of the coal strike, and no 
signs of anxiety on the part of consumers, it be- 
came evident that despite the apparently backward 
purchasing in the previous three months, large cor- 
porations were well stocked for the struggle. As 
April progressed and no rush to buy developed, this 
conclusion was borne out. Prices continued at the 
$6.25 on cars level practically to the end of the month, 
with, of course, minor fluctuations. 


Sudden Change in May. 


In May, however, there began a sudden change in 
the spot price market, spot price jumping almost over- 
night 50 cents for both the Southern and the Penn- 
sylvania product. This jump was not due to in- 
creased demand in New England, but to competitive 
bidding for the West Virginia production by Western 
and mid-Western interest and also to a fear on the 
part of shipper that they would not be able to re- 
place stocks in their hands. This advance was fol- 
lowed by a further one within a few days, driving 
the Boston-on-cars-price to $7.00 gross tons and 
then to $7.50. 

3y the end of the month the price had climbed to 
$8.50 on cars, though some of the buyers stated that 
this price was largely nominal, as they could get fuel 
considerably under that quotation. Buying was of 
an indifferent nature, nevertheless, apparently re- 
stricted by Hoover’s announcement that he intended 
to stabilize the price at the mine. The prices eased 
25 to 50 cents. 

With the Hoover announcement of a $3.50 net ton 
price ‘at the mine for New River and Pocahontas 
coal, prices stiffened again, to the old level of $8.25 
to $8.50. . Pennsylvania coals also kept pace with the 


West Virginia product, pool 1 quality touching $4.25 . 


net ton mines. 

Throughout the greater part of June and up to the 
middle of July, spot prices stood somewhat under 
the levels reached at the end of May—that is, they 
hung around $7.75 to $8.25. About the 15th, how- 
ever, a shortage began to be felt and a sudden ad- 
vance boosted the price at Mystic to the $8.50 and 
$8.60 level, with a subsequent increase the following 
week .to $9.00, then to $9.50, 

Before buyers realized it, an actual scarcity was 
noted in New England ports, and $10 coal on cars was 
a reality. The reason for this very drastic change 
in an otherwise featureless market, was the transpor- 
tation situation. The strike of the shopmen was a 
powerful ally of higher prices. Pennsylvania coal 
leaped likewise, with pool 1 unable to be procured, 
and pool 10 going to $5.50 and $6.00 net ton mines. 


British Coal Arrives. 


A sellers’ market was in evidence at the beginning 
of August. British coal was arriving in substan- 
tial amounts. The spot market leaped still further, 
prices at Providence going to $11.00 on cars and 
then to $12.00 with $14.00 quotations at New Haven. 
Little business was done, however, as stocks could 
not be readily replaced. Norfolk prices ranged up to 
$10.50 f. 0. b. Hampton Roads and British coal sold 
near $11.00 gross ton on cars Boston. 


The third week in August found quotations at Mys< 
tic as high as $13.00 gross tons on cars Boston, 
though this dropped off toward the end of the month 
to $12.00. Early in September, quotations fell off 
again and dullness began to be remarked. Consum- 
ers felt that prices must drop and that $11.00 and 
$12.00 coal was too high. A decided easing took 
effect and about the 20th, good coal was offered at 
$10.00 gross ton at Boston and $9.50 to $9. 75 ¢ on cars 
Providence. 
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Toward the end of September, prices were 
softening. Buyers took the attitude that 
creasing production in the unionized field 
imports of foreign coal, lower prices were 
This attitude was borne out by quotations 
$9.00 to $9.25 on cars Boston. British 
coal sold for $7.50 to $7.75 alongside < 
Pennsylvania at $6.25. 

In early October, spot prices broke be 
the middle of the month saw prices of 
ton on cars Mystic, evidenced by bids o 
of State coal. With slight variations, p 
remained in the neighborhood of $8.75 until 
third week in November, when they a 
$9.00 and $9.25 on cars. Penney an 0 
$5.25 net ton mines for pool 1, $4.50 
pool 9 and $3.75 to $4.25 for pool 10. 

In the last month of the year, ii 5: 
started at $9.00 gross ton and due to some 
weather, and increased operation of — 
industries, advanced steadily until the 
of 1922, prices of Southern coal — 
$10.00 to $10.25. Car Shortage: aso 3 
this advance. 


quoted at $6.00 to $6.50 net ton mines 
selling $5.00 to $5.50 and pool 10, $4. 
English coal kept arriving in December 
decreasing quantities. A good deal of 
coal was disposed of by retailers as subs 
anthracite and in November and December, 
ing by householders accounted for no incc 
tonnage. 

Anthracite. 


The year in anthracite is a recital of 
indifference while supply is plentiful follo 
sumers’ anxiety when the supply is cut off a 
begins to mount. January prices of $7.90 t 
stove, $8.00 to $8.25 on nut and $6.25 to $7. 
and pea, #4. 50 to $5.50 did not change much» 
last week in March, when the nearness of th 
ened strike caused consumers to take thou 
morrow with the consequence that there 
cided advance. “Independent” nut ran up 
ege to $8.25, stove to $8.50 and pea to 
$6.00. Following this upward spurt came 
to prices in line with the company circular 

There was little change in April or 
pendents having very little coal on hand and | 
holders demand being practically nil. 
chusetts fuel administrator’s report showed tha 
April Ist, dealers in the State had on hand 
mately 806,000 tons of anthracite. 

In May, little anthracite was to be hail but 
was available sold $8.50 to $8.75 for egg a 
to $8.60 for nut. If independents could have 
coal in quantity, they would not have 
dispose of it. d 

June saw a continuation of the “status 
retailers resting on their oars and only pea 
able. In July a substantial portion of 
population began to buy such hard coal 2 
able, foreseeing an unwelcome shortage 
rationed out the limited stocks and independe 
kept increasing. 

August and September saw no particula 
ments affecting the anthracite supply, the 
pendent prices had been rising until certa 
were offering egg, stove and nut at $13 
mines and pea at $9.00 for shipment whe 
resumed. Birdseye was quoted at $2.75 f. o 
buckwheat $5.00 to $5.50 and pea $10.00. 

Egg, stove and nut was quoted around 
ton mines in October and one large indej 
was offering those sizes at $11.75, but y 
of those sizes the dealer was obliged to 
car of buckwheat at $4.75. There was a 
demand greater than ability to supply 
vember the independent prices were more 
around $13.00 to $13.50. Buckwheat 
$5.00 and pea was scarcer than ever, du 
that much of it was used in the production 

“Independent” prices continued to mo 
December ran up to $14.50 and pea to $! 
buckwheat held around $4.50 to $5.00. 
fuel administration investigated prices and c 
but its statements and orders had little effect 
situation. 
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Than Momentous for the Industry— 
blic, Not Operator, Makes Market. 


year 1922 has been more than a momentous 
e coal industry in the Pittsburgh district. 
brought greater vision to both the operator and 
ner alike, has brought them more on a parity 
consideration of conditions in the trade and 
eir views differed largely at the end of the 
sy enter 1923 with a more proportionate re- 
r each other. 
ulient feature of their relations has been the 
ration of the coal operators’ maxim that the 
ic and not the operator makes the coal market.” 
he coal consumer will buy coal when he does 
d it urgently, knowing that he will need it, 
Ii be no abnormal markets in the coal trade. 
strike, of course, was the biggest feature of 
jn local coal circles. The Pittsburgh oper- 
stituted the backbone of the fight for the 
le as enunciated and reiterated time and time 
uring that memorable struggle, that the one 
t for the so-called Central Competitive Dis- 
Hegal in the eyes of the law and the oper- 
ced prosecution under the Sherman act for 
rticipants to such an agreement. 
d of the strike was a loss and a gain. The 
ine Workers dictated the conditions of wages 
, but the local operators won their fight for 
t agreement. They might have won more 
e vacillations of a majority of operators 
fields. 
ction at this juncture will probably not be 
There will be an attempt made to restore the 
agreement, but it will fail. The district 
nt will be continued, whether there is a strike 
il 1, 1923, or not. 


Weak at Opening. 


pening of the year 1922 saw the coal market 
ry weak state. The large industrial consum- 
e evidently taken as much of the coal as they 
ocarry. The possibility of a strike was scoffed 
prices were down as low as $1.50 for mine 
™m coal. Lump sizes were being sold on the 
as low as $1.75. For two months, or through 
and February, the market continued sluggish. 
ch, an intimation that a strike actually would 
ame into the popular mind and many users 
began to do something they had not done in 
mes—stock up coal. 

extent of this stocking up was great, but not 
ugh as events later in the summer proved. 
‘stocking up of coal prevented the, interference 
blic necessity as a factor in the settlement 
ike and the issue was settled between oper- 
miner. Prices at the end of March found a 
re at $2.50 for mine run. 

eduled, the strike went into effect on April 
th a supply of coal on hand at a time when 
ion is at a minimum, the public was not 
‘except in a perfunctory manner. In May, 
ing of prices began. At first the advances 
lade 25 cents per week, then 50 cents and 
dvances reached as high as $1.00 in a week. 
price of mine run in June was approximately 
In the middle of July it had reached $4.50. 
juncture the district was thrilled by the 
cement that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the 
son C. & C. Co. would attempt to operate two 
open-shop. The attempt was made but was 
successful in the true sense of the word. By 
[of July, mine run steam coal had reached $7.50. 
meantime, the price of coke had been steadily 
» From a low of about $2.75, the market 
n to $14 by the end of July. The supply of 
fom the non-union field about Connellsville was 
while there was a big demand from blast fur- 


ump 
‘ g 


Prices Ease Off in August. 


fees eased off in the early part of August as 
coal and coke was loaded. Mine run sold at 

The first movement for the ending of the strike 
begun at this time. The Pittsburgh producers 
ed to meet with President Lewis of the miners 


veland. 
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Coal supplies on hand had reached a minimum and 
many Pittsburgh plants were beginning to close down. 
There was a deadlock in sight. The attitude of other 
operators toward Lewis’ proposal was awaited with 
great interest. 

After the agreement in Cleveland, most buyers left 
the market in anticipation of lower prices. Prices for 
mine run coal had reached a maximum of $8.50. 
From that time they began to decline. 

The latter part of August found prices softening. 
The Connellsville Frick mines raised their wages. 
The Pittsburgh operators refused to sign with the 
miners to permit the reopening of their mines. 

The first part of September found the mine run 
down to a $5.00 level. There was a fair supply of 
non-union coal coming into the district. The Pitts- 
burgh operators then signed the agreement with the 
miners. 

Prices began to drop 50 cents a week with the 
mines reopening, until the $4.00 price was reached, 
where it hung for several weeks. The car shortage 
element now entered and threatened to become the 
biggest factor in the district. 


The buyers’ strike started in October and proved 


successful. Prices began to go lower again, drop- 
ping to $3.00 the latter part of October. Coke 
dropped to $7.00 a ton in the first part of Novem- 


ber. The car supply factor and the lake trade pre- 
vented further price declines. In the first part of 
December prices weakened again and a low mark 
of $2.50 was reached, 

A miserable car supply and a cold snap in the lat- 
ter part of December sent prices up again and the 
year came to a close with mine run steam coal selling 
at $3.30 a ton and lump sizes selling from $3.75 to 
$4.00 and from $4.00 to $4.50. 

A demand from the east for coke for domestic pur- 
poses sent up that commodity to the $7.50 level. 








More Folks Butt In. 


William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, has addressed a communi- 
cation to the members, advising them not to furnish 
any statistics direct to the Chamber of Commerce. 
His letter is as follows: 

It is reported to us that local Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade have been asked by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to secure 
from retail coal dealers certain information about the 
price of coal, and that this information is to be passed 
on to the United States Commission. We believe 
the facts about the retail coal business should reach 
the commission through the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, whose committee conferred with 
the commission and pledged the co-operation of the 
retail coal trade some weeks ago. 

Our recommendation is that you decline to furnish 
any statistics except through a coal trade channel, 
or direct to the commission itself, where it will not 
be misunderstood. 

We request that you confer with other local coal 
dealers if this proposition is put up to you, and advise 
us of your action. 


COAL SHORTAGE DEPICTED 


Fuel Administration Prepares Chart Showing 
Extent of Anthracite Deficit. 


W. M. Carpenter, of the public utilities division, 
New York State Fuel Administration, has prepared 
a chart, as of December 18th, showing the estimated 
receipts and consumption of domestic sizes of anthra- 
cite for greater New York, giving actual figures for 
the year to date with estimate for the remainder of 
the season, 

The data is interesting because of the novel facts 
on coal consumption by months which it sets forth. 
Starting with a business of 500,000 tons in April, trade 
fell off to 350,00 tons in May, and 250,000 tons 
through June, July and August. In September it 
grew to 400,000 tons, to 550,000 tons in October, 700,- 
000 tons in November, 900,000 tons in December, 
reaching its peak—1,150,000 tons—in January. Febru- 
ary tonnage is expected to go down to 900,000 tons, 
March to 600,000 tons, April to about 400,000 tons. 

While receipts average normally 550,000 tons per 
month, there was no coal received during the current 
season, practically speaking, prior to September, and 
movement has not exceeded 600,000 tons per month 
at any time. Probably more than that is scarcely 
to be expected, and consequently there is a shortage 
recorded for November of 80,000 tons and for De- 
cember of 300,000 tons. 


Peak of Shortage in January. 


It is expected that the January shortage will be 
550,000 tons and the February shortage will be 270,000 
tons, making a total of 1,200,000 tons to be made up 
by substitutions or economies, for very much of the 
peak load of November, December, January and 
February represents excess above and beyond the 
normal receipts, the actual requirements for January 
being something more than twice the normal receipts. 

Ordinarily this peak load is taken care of by excess 
receipts during the summer, but this year there was 
nothing of the sort to serve as a counterbalance. 

Mr. Carpenter has also prepared data along similar 
lines covering the domestic requirements of the an- 
thracite trade of the entire country. This shows actual 
requirements to be about as follows: April, 2,500,000 ; 
May, 1,500,000; June, 1,000,000; July, 1,000,000; 
August, 1,500,000; September, 2,500,000; October, 
4,000,000 ; November, 6,000,000; December, 8,500,000 ; 
January, 10,000,000 ; February, 8,500,000; March, 6,- 
000,000; a total of 53,500,000 tons. 

It is apparent that pea coal has been counted as 
a domestic size and also that the records have been 
set down in net tons instead of the gross tons that 
the wholesale trade is familiar with. 

With a normal production of domestic sizes calcu- 
lated at 4,000,000 gross tons per month, it will be 
seen how necessary is the surplus production of the 
summer to provide for the additional demands of the 


winter. 





Thomas Domkafi, a retailer at Utica, N. Y., died 
on the 17th. 
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Year 1922 at Philadelphia 


Very Tempestuous Experiences for All Connected with Anthracite Trade — 
Bituminous Consumers Indifferent Greater Part of Time. 





The calendar year just closing in the anthracite 
trade has been a very tempestuous one for all, but 
particularly the retailers. From the first of the year 
there was a general feeling that a strike was immi- 
nent, yet in very mid-winter there was a market break, 
due mostly to mild weather. At any rate, the dealers 
could buy coal from any shipper, so plentifully was 
it te be had. The consumer bought moderately, as he 
had become imbued with the idea that he should carry 
no coal into spring because prices were certain to 
be lower. Some dealers actually advised consumers 
in accordance with the above, and played it that way 
by shake little coal themselves. 

However, many dealers stocked close to capacity 

by A pri Ist and for a while many had thought they 
had gt wrong, but as summer wore along they 
moved every pound of coal, and by: July 1st every one 
was after more. It is a matter of record now that 
the strike lasted from April Ist to September 11th, a 
total of 164 days, and the effects of the shortage are 
likely to be apparent right up to the beginning o1 
the next coal year. 
By mid-summer with the end of the strike nowhere 
sight certain elements in the trade began buying 
from the retailers, with the result that the heavy 
storage stocks of pea coal held by the companies be- 
move. While at first the buying was only 
moderate, as September was reached the heavy ton- 
iages thus held were about wiped out and the trade 
was cailing for more. It was also seen by mid- 
summer that serious conditions were sure to ensue 
due to the lack of production for such a long period 
nd in order to ensure careful distribution of the out- 
put when mining should be resumed the governor ap- 
pointed a fuel commission, whose efforts to supervise 
distribution and prices was heartily entered into by 
all elements of the business. 


essed 


gan to 


Tax Law Constitutional. 


One of the important happenings of the year was 
the handing down of the opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court declaring the State coal tax law as constitu- 
tional. Another event of importance, and which really 
had a direct effect on the trade, was the lowering of 
freight rates as ordered by the I. C. C. and which 
became effective July Ist. The public for many 
months had expected a lowering of rates and this was 
sne of the reasons why they had delayed purchasing 
coal in the spring when it could still be had. The 
freight rate reduction amounted to about 23 to 30 
cents a ton. 

After the resumption of mining at the end of the 
strike September 11th this market was slow to re- 
ceive coal in the amount needed, and every one hoped 
that with the closing of the lakes, late in the fall, 
conditions would become better. However, when that 
time arrived the weather conditions were also some- 
what severe at times and as a result there was far 
from enough anthracite to go around. Finally the 
trade began to accept buckwheat as a domestic fuel, 
and later heavy quantities of soft coal and coke were 
sold by the retailers. 

Inasmuch as the miners’ agreement is only to work 
until the end of next August, the trade generally is 
looking forward to an extremely busy summer. From 


this point it looks as though the public having learned 
its lesson of waiting for low price coal, will instead, 
in the face of more trouble, be glad to take coal all 
summer long and thus avoid the difficulties of the 
winter of 1922-23. 


Bituminous Trade Unsatisfactory. 


lf the anthracite trade was unsatisfactory to those 
engaged in it, even more so was the bituminous year 
ending with December 3lst. In a similar way this 
market was harassed by the long strike, but in addi- 
tion when mining was resumed they suffered ex- 
tremely from the lack of cars, so that the production 
was always a few steps behind the demand. 


The bituminous consumer from the beginning of 
the year was possessed with the idea of much cheaper 
coal, even though in the fore part of the year the 
range for all pools ran from about $1.75 to $3.15. So 
firmly fixed was this idea, abetted by the probability 
of a freight rate reduction, that the consumer would 
buy but meagerly for current consumption only. The 
producers of non-union coal were strongly of the 
opinion that they could mine enough coal to take 
care of the demand and this further fortified the con- 
sumer in the desire to stay out of the market. 


However, this was made without reckoning on the 
possibility of a general business resumption, which 
actually developed into a reality about, at least in the 
iron trade, during May. This created strong competi- 
tion for the output and prices mounted up until they 
reached about $6. At this point Secretary Hoover, 
representing the Department of Commerce, came in 
and lent his influence to a price regulation plan, 
which did lower prices, some operators agreeing upon 
a $3.50 basis. 


Further hindrance to production developed with the 
onset,of the shopmen’s strike on the railroads, which 
for a time almost entirely eliminated production and 
from the effects of which the trade has not entirely 
recovered at this time. This gave an opportunity for 
foreign coals to find a market here, which they did 
for several months at prices running from $6 to $10 
a ton delivered. 


The strike finally wore itself out commencing with 
the Cleveland agreement, by which the men went back 
to work at the old scale until April Ist next, which 
would seem to spell trouble all over again. Yet 
despite all these signs the consumer right from the 
time production once more began persisted in the 
attitude of waiting out the market for cheaper coal 
and only buying as needed. As a result of this con- 
dition, even though production was light, prices for 
spot coal sagged down during the fall, despite the 
warning of producers that it was a good time to buy. 


This condition continued into November, when with 
increased consumption, due to the arrival of sea- 
sonal weather, the buyers began to come into the 
market for prompt deliveries and when they found 
that coal was not forthcoming immediately prices 
once more tightened and moved upward. In De- 
cember there was close to a scramble on the part 
of some buyers to get coal and near the end of the 
year quotations were reaching close to the highest of 
the year. 








P. & R. Has Big Power Project. 


PotTsvIL_E, Pa., Dec. 28—Schuykill County, home 
of the largest anthracite company in the world, is 
about to become the center of an industrial power 
system which will rank among the greatest in the 
world. It is being developed by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. and upon completion will 
be the largest electric power system devoted entirely 
to mining on the American continent. 

This new development foreshadows the almost uni- 
vesal substitution of electricity for power in operating 


mine and breaker machinery at all Reading collieries. 
It also implies the elimination from active service of 
sixteen engine-driven non-condensing electric plants at 
Reading collieries. 

When completed, the new power system will com- 
prise five or six large modern plants, generating from 
15,000 to 20,000 kilowatts each, or a total of at least 
100,000 horsepower. They will be tied together by 
not less than 85 miles of high tension line, carrying 
23,000 volts, and will supply all Reading collieries 
from Brookside to North Mahanoy and from Silver 
Creek to North Franklin. 


be 
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CURRENT COAL OuTPI 


Bituminous on Down Grade, but Ani 
Has Record Week for 1922. 


Car shortage is reducing bituminous 
the extent of between 1,000,000 and 1, 
week. This is indicated by the latest o 
which shows that from a high point of 
for the week ending December 9th the out; 
to 10,518,000 tons the following week, an 
mate for the week before Christmas, i 
loadings for the first four days of that 
for a tonnage of between 10,000,000 and 1 

Below are comparative figures showing 
of bituminous coal during the four late 
which complete returns are available, 
corresponding weeks of last year, as reporte 
U. S. Geological Survey: 


Week Ended 1922 
November 25. aaee 11,100,000 
December? 2 =e 10,387,000 
December 9 ....... 11,495,000 
December 16 ....... 10.518.000 


Bituminous production for 1922 will 
equal 1921, for up to December 16th of 
year 387,452,000 tons had been produced, 
nage for the same date last year was 391,66 
This difference of slightly over 4,000,000 
probably be overcome during the second 
December. : 

: Anthracite. 


While the bituminous mines were being 
by lack of empties, the anthracite collieries | 
of cars and were going stronger than ever. 
the week ended December 16th they produced 
net tons. This was the biggest week’s outp 
year 1922 and has been exceeded only on 
period covered by records of weekly output. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks fo: 
complete returns have been received by the 
Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 


: 


Week Ended 1922 
November 25 .:..... 2 ,174,000 
December Zien th 819,000 
December ~ 9" 2a 2,038,000 
December 16 ....... 2,197,000 


Seeking Drummond’s Scalp. 


There is quite an effort under way in Br 
for the ousting of Samuel Drummond, fuel ad 
trator of that borough, Certain civic organi 
that part of the city, it appears, have b: 
gether in opposition to him. a 

Brooklyn is an unusual community and ] 
mond has an unusual task. There are m 
individual householders in Brooklyn than in 
part of the city; consequently, all the greate 
of individuals to accommodate and satisfy. 1 
more, it is a section that runs strongly to 
organizations, citizens’ unions and outfits of # 

While civic sentiment is a fine thing in the ¢ 
it can be carried to an extreme, like everythi 
and various local organizations of the sort are 
availed of as a stepping stone for those se 
litical preferment. The more trouble they s 
more notice they attract. : 

One of the chief complaints against Mr. Dri 
seems to be that he is connected with the c 
How weighty an objection is that? Do 
generally engage the service of a bricklaye 
requiring attention to a matter involving | 
law? As secretary of the Brooklyn Coal | 
a position which he holds merely as an 
Mr. Drummond has become very well inform 
cerning Brooklyn’s requirements, and attaches 
Fuel Administration, as well as members of th 
say that Brooklyn has fared very well cons 
all the circumstances. , 


Domestic sizes of anthracite coal at Erie, 
been increased $2 a ton and are now selling at 
Pea coal was also increased $2 a ton and is m 


tailing at $13.50. 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul Market in 1922 


syeral Months of Unsatisfactory Business for Bituminous Trade, with Sharp 


q Competition Between Dock Coal and All-Rail Tonnage from Illinois. 
















































































al trade has made a good start toward re- 
he seven lean years of the ancient Egyptians, 
mere are some in the trade who hope that the 
may be shortened. The year now closing has 
to the point of cadaverousness. It has been 
jithout any time that might be deemed satis- 
When orders were plentiful, there was great 
jn handling them, either through shortage of 
or car equipment, or both. 

of the time there was a fairly general re- 
buy, until the point of compulsion. In com- 
h other commodities, fuel has been enduring 
sing both ways while commerce in general 
struggling with deflation. Because of the 
leflation has been impossible in coal, and the 
ad reconstruction period has been sullenly and 
y endured by consumers in this district. 

e of the season was a heritage of distrust 
t. Consumers, large and small, stood pat 
s they could (and. they showed marvelous 
, bought most sparingly and repeated their 
Even with every assurance that April 1st would 
neral strike at the mines producing both hard 
coal, the buying public of the Northwest re- 
fo their respective caves and waited for the 
) blow over. They could see no danger for 
es, and as for the rest of the fuel-using public 
their worry. In the spring the docks of the 
had a goodly store of soft coal, 4,000,000 
so, and a moderate quantity of hard coal. : 
t tonnage seemed a great plenty for any pos- 
ed during the summer, and no one doubted 
strikes would be over and forgotten long be- 
So firm was this feeling that when jobbers 
induce laying in a portion of this reserve, 
5 indicated that they were going to buy 
a future date, It was an ideal view, if it 
that of breaking the market with the other 
capital and wares. And anyway, it was rea- 
coal could always be had, so why worry? 


Ly 
LO 
bY 


Shortage of Lake Coal Causes Panic. 


‘coal users in this district held that view, those 
e closer to the Illinois mines did not continue 
re to it. They concluded that preparedness 
beginning of wisdom, and bought much of 
arve ,and their wisdom proved to be well estab- 
When finally the Northwest awoke to the 
the summer was over and gone, many people 
at thrifty neighbors had not scorned to pay 
fice that was asked for coal during a strike, and 
ve was cut in half and less. Great and 
s were the complaints which rose to heaven 
ituation. There was a procession of poli- 
raveling between Minnesota and Washington, 
hich must have increased the coal consumption 
lroads to haul them. The Northwest was 
red to be a near outpost of the North Pole, 
ling fuel eleven or twelve months of the year. 
Hat, before it was dethermalized of the 
d reputation records, was hardly worse than 
thwest was declared to be, as to need of fuel. 
he officials, ever ready to oblige, accommo- 
ith now and then a priority, and ever and 
essential classification; and yet again with 
rgo. It were indeed an hypercritical individual 
ald complain, after all this attention, that it 
d no coal. Yet it did not. The strikes were 
nd coal production resumed. Fair prices, and 
s fair, were established; but when the North- 
ight to buy at the bottom of the market they 
red a market which had no bottom, seemingly 
lacking in that angle of dimension. 
e fall approached and the need of coal de- 
' There had been some coal reaching the 
est from non-union mines during the summer, 
a great deal, and when resumption of mining 
general, buyers revived their ideas that they 
esently buy a great deal cheaper. Small re- 
Yegan moving to the Northwest, bought in 








competition with buyers in other districts, and at 
high prices. Some was not of the best quality, for 
when there are ten buyers to every lot offered it is 
not the time to haggle over quality. 

After the rush of early deliveries, the edge of the 
market became dulled. Dock concerns had been 
studying past performance as to buying in this vicinity 
and reached the conclusion that it would not be vigor- 
ous. They confined their purchases to moderate ton- 
nages, and in spite of urgent agitation during the fall 
did not stock beyond a minimum tonnage. 


Competition Between Dock and Rail Interests. 


They had been encountering the keenest of com- 
petition from the all-rail shippers, and had seen their 
market area reduced more and more as rail coal be- 
came more plentiful. The demand for the all-rail 
product from the territory intervening between the 
mines and the Northwest had been supplied, and the 
coal available went farther and farther into this 
section. The question was asked, If there were such 
a supply available in the Northwest when cars were 
scarce, what might be expected with cars plentiful ? 

Then followed the keenest of competition. Dock 
concerns found that they had to reduce prices to 
move their tonnage, and did so, while all-rail ship- 
pers discerned that they could not hold their own 
and maintain prices at all times. 

So far as the coal business is concerned, the over- 
head has been high and the tonnage low for the season. 
As a result, costs have had to be carried on a re- 
duced output and were thereby increased. But the 
salability of steam coal has been based almost wholly 
on reduced prices, and much coal has had to be moved 
upon that basis. 

After a prolonged mild fall, December finally de- 
veloped some winter weather, and with it came a 
real demand for coal, which steadied the market and 
soon cleaned up surplus offerings. Screenings, which 
had been nearly hopeless for weeks, steadied and ad- 
vanced sharply, Regular sizes of steam coal also 
rose up to the point where they could meet list prices 
on an equality. But the minute this sort of weather 
waned, the demand for coal did likewise and a sur- 
plus became available again. The prospect for bitu- 
minous for the remainder of the winter is a continua- 
tion of the uncertainties which go with fluctuating 
temperatures. 

Anthracite, however, is a law unto itself. There is 
no competing field to unsettle its market nor to take 
the edge from its consumption. Substitutes exist, 
but they are resorted to, under protest. The tonnage 
of hard coal has been hardly increased over what 
would naturally come during the period since mining 
was resumed. Receipts to the close of navigation 
were about one-third of last year’s. Despite all sav- 
ings from mild weather and diverted consumption to 
substitutes, there still remains a shortage of perhaps 
300,000 to 400,000 tons, which may be made up in part 
through all-rail shipments. But if the all-rail ship- 
ments do not come forward any better than have the 
allotments of the season, the expectations may be cut 
about in half. Anthracite stocks received over the 
Great Lakes will be completely exhausted soon after 
the first of the year. Dealers’ stocks will last for a 
portion of January, but a complete exhaustion will 
be reached during the month, less what may be re- 
ceived all-rail. 


Worcester coal dealers have been notified by Chief 
of Police George H. Hill that they may deliver fuel 
on Sunday while the coal shortage lasts, The order 
is the result of a request by the O. G. Hedlund Co., 
which stated that it was behind on its deliveries, 
especially on urgent orders. 





Stockholders of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration have approved the plan to increase the capital 
stock from $7,500,000 to $12,000,000. 
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ANSWER PRESS ATTACKS 


Anthracite Operators Refute Charges of Lost 
Time and Culm Shipments. 


; Samuel D. Warriner, chairman of the General Poli- 
cies Committee of Anthracite Operators, has sent 
the following communication to W. H. Woodin, State 
Fuel Administrator of New York: 


“Any published accounts saying that miners 
being deprived of the opportunity to work in 
Shamokin and Mount Carmel districts, or in 
other part of the Schuylkill region, are entirely 
arte. 


are 
the 
any 
un- 


“Not only are the mines offering full time work, 
but they are maintaining steady operation, in the 
Shamokin and Mount Carmel districts especially, 
under great difficulties due to the prolonged drought. 

“Instead of keeping mines and miners idle, oper- 
ators are hauling water in special tank trains from 
Sunbury to supply their boilers, this haul being from 
20 to 30 miles according to the situation of the mines. 


“Published stories of great amounts of culm and 
‘dust’ being sent out of the region are merely revivals 
of a hearsay fabrication. 


Washery Tonnage Diminishing. 


“For many years good coal has been reclaimed 
from culm banks, but there is less so recovered today 
than there was five years ago, or four years ago, and 
the great bulk of it goes into steam consumption. 


“Total coal shipments from the Schuylkill region— 
which includes the Shamokin and Mount Carmel 
districts—were a little more than 2,000,000 gross 
tons of 2,240 pounds each in November. 

“Of this total, almost 1,280,600 tons were domestic 
sizes. 

“The remainder, a little less than 750,000 tons, 
comprised all the steam sizes shipped from that region, 
and this tonnage included more than 280,000 tons of 
Buckwheat No, 1, available for domestic purposes 
when used in combination with larger sizes for steady 
burning, or when used alone to bank household fires. 


66% of Domestic Sizes. 


“Shipment figures to date for December indicate 
that output will be substantially the same as in 
November, so that the above figures on total tonnage 
and proportion of sizes apply to this month. 

“For the entire anthracite territory, Schuylkill, 
Lehigh and Wyoming regions, the percentage of 
domestic sizes shipped was 66 per cent. 

“Tn November the domestic sizes were almost 68 
per cent. 

“For the region as a whole, therefore, the propor- 
tional shipments of small sizes are not increasing, but 
are showing a slight decrease. 

“In short, there is no idleness of mines in the 
Schuylkill region through causes within control of 
the operators; there is no shortage of coal cars on 
the railroads serving that region; and there is not, 
nor has there been, any substantial variation in the 
proportion of sizes shipped to market.” 


Miners Want Anthracite Tax Repealed. 


At the next session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture the United Mine Workers will try to secure the 
passage of a bill repealing the anthracite lax law, 
recently upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 
This announcement was made a few days ago by 
Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, president of District 
No. 7. In explanation he said that the tax means 
higher prices, and that this “will be but another 
economic burden for the miners to contend with 
when they seek a new agreement next summer.” To 
put it another way, the miners are heartily in favor 
of giving the price another boost, but they want to 
get the benefit of it themselves—as usual. 


Paul Belieno and associates have purchased from 
the Hays Gas Coal Co., of Connellsville, a tract of 
land in Hays borough, a Pittsburgh suburb, for 
$25,000. The tipple, equipment and switching rights 
are included in the purchase. 
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Year’s Developments in Fairmont Region 


In Spite of Long Strike, Production Has Equalled 1921 Because of Activity in Last 
Few Months, When Operators Have Had Plenty of Business. 





Indications are that the production in northern 
West Virginia during 1922 will reach 14,800,000 tons, 
against 14,389,960 tons in 1921, despite the five months’ 
cessation of work due to the strike. Up to December 
26th 14,536,300 tons of coal were loaded, and four 
days’ production will have to be added, 

Coal business during the year was good. The 
strike caused a great demand for coal. The car 
shortage toward the end of the year kept the price 
levels close to the $3 mark. 

Production’ records for northern West Virginia 
were broken on November 26th, when 1,731 cars, or 
150,050 tons, were loaded. On the same day the 
record loading on the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
the chief producing division in northern West Vir- 
einia, was also shattered when the daily loading aggre- 
gated 1,731 cars, excelling the previous high record 
of December 14, 1920, when 1,608 cars were loaded. 
During the five weeks preceding December 2nd, the 
mines of northern West Virginia produced 2,505,400 
tons of coal, or an average of more than a half 
million tons a week. 

The bulk of the business was to the East. Figures 
show that up until December 22nd, approximately 
13.035.000 tons were moved in that direction. West- 
ern business as a whole was not very large. Occa- 

ionally some business for the Middle West came 
into the region after the coal strike, but as a whole 
it was disappointing, as was the lake season itself. 
Up until December 22nd it was estimated that western 
business, including the lake shipments, amounted to 
1,459,150 tons. 

Lake Shipments Curtailed. 

Lake coal shipments out of northern West Virginia 
in 1922 set a new low record, -being approximately 
522.400 tons. The lake season probably began the 
earliest of any on record—February 22nd, when the 
Hutchinson Coal Co. sent some fifty cars to the docks. 
There were 7,625 cars of coal shipped to the lakes 

‘ the Monongah Division, B. & O. This was against 
16.625 cars in 1918; 14,187 cars in 1919; 15,880 cars 
in 1920, and 8,445 cars in 1921. Lake shipments off 
the Morgantown & Wheeling Railway during the 
year aggregated 4,691 cars. 

The bulk of the lake coal sold in the neighborhood 
of $5 at the mines, as it was shipped in the period 
following the strike, when prices were comparatively 
high. 

The year has proved an exceptionally poor one for 
pier shipments. Up until December 22nd, there were 
3.475 cars, or 173,750 tons, shipped to Curtis Bay 
off the Monongah Division, B. & O. Just a trifle 
more than one per cent of the tonnage mined in 
northern West Virginia went to that pier, whereas 
from 10 to 11 per cent went there in 1920, the banner 
year for exports. Little stimulation was noticed in 
Curtis Bay shipments until during after the close of 
the lake season, when there was a short-lived spurt 
to ship coal there for transshipment to New England. 

Coal shipments to Arlington Pier were also re- 
stricted, only 690 cars going off the Monongah Divi- 
sion up to December 22nd. 

Coke business was faitly brisk and among the ex- 
port shipments were coke from the Preston County 
Coke Co. to South America. 

Almost half of the coal mined in northern West 
Virginia during the year went to the railroads. Up 
to Decembéf 15th the carriers had obtained 5,875,550 
tons. Of that foreign carriers got 4,225,550 cars, 
while local fuel aggregated 1,650,000 tons. 

It is estimated that the strike cost the region from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000. There were 117 working 
days lost. During the strike non-union mines loaded 
1,925,850 tons, or an average of approximately 320 
cars a day. The peak of non-union daily loading was 
reached just before the end of the strike, when 225 
mines were active and 635 cars of coal were loaded. 

Late in August the Hoover plan for distribution 
was put into effect in this region and representatives 





were sent here. Considerable coal was sent to Michi- 
gan and points in the Northwest. The fuel distributor, 
G. J. Junkin, opened his office here on October 11th 
and closed it on November 27th. 

On October 4th, the B. & O. acquired the Indian 
Creek & Northern Railway, an important spur that 
taps virgin coal land, 

Probably one of the most interesting cases in the 
courts developed on October 5th, when H. M. Sipe, 
Clarksburg, sued the U. M. W. for damages in the 
sum of $50,000 for refusing to let him sign up his 
mine. After the union permitted Sipe to sign up, 
the case was dropped. 

During the year reports of three deaths were re- 
ceived in the region with deep regret, although none 
of them occurred here. On February 7th, Lindsay 
McCandlish, vice-president of the Hutchinson Coal 
Co., Philadelphia, died at Palm Beach, Fla. William 
McGreevy, manager of sales in Philadelphia for the 
Consolidation Coal Co., died on June 17th, and Capt. J. 
Gordon Smyth, general manager of the Elk Horn 
Coal Corporation, was killed in a roof fall near 
Jenkins, Ky. 


‘Some Important Mining Deals. 


Many coal deals were executed in the region during 
the year, the most important of which were the fol- 
owing: Jamison C. & C. Co., purchase of 700 acres 
near Jamison No. 8 mine and later the purchase of 
225 acres for $75,000; Fairmont & Chicago Coal Co. 
sought 2,000 acres of Sewickley coal land formerly 
ield by the Chesapeake Coal Co. at $1,000,000, and 
ater the 160 acres of Sewickley coal held by the 
_eMar Coal Co., near Barrackville, at sheriff’s sale, 
for $82,000; Brady Coal Corporation re-financed with 
William Warner, Cleveland, as one of the big stock- 
iolders, and name changed to Brady-Warner Coal 
Corporation, purchased 10,000 acres of coal land in 
Clay and Nicholas counties. 

Two other deals in which Fairmonters were inter- 
ested were the purchase of Jamison C. & C. Co.’s 
six mines in the Greensburg, Pa., basin by the Key- 
stone C. & C. Co., and the purchase by the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. of 18,000 acres of Pocahontas coal land 
in McDowell County, W. Va.; 10,000 acres of Poca- 
hontas coal land in Tazewell County, Va., and 11,500 
acres of block coal land in Bell and Knox Counties, 
Ky., from the Carter Coal Co. for an amount said 
to be in the neighborhood of $15,000,000. The pro- 
duction in the Pocahontas-New River Division of the 
company, as it is termed, has been greatly increased 
from the million to a million and a quarter tonnage 
formerly produced. 

Probably no one has followed the assigned car 
proposition more keenly than operators in the Fair- 
mont region. Practically all are against them, but 
many are loading them rather than let some one else 
get the business if they have been “legalized.” In 
some cases, perhaps, the opposition has not been as 
strong as several years before, 

On March 3rd the appeal brief from the decision of 
the federal appeal court was filed with the United 
States Supreme Court, and on April 11th the highest 
tribunal decided that it had no jurisdiction in the 
case. Not until after the federal court in Cleveland 
refused to sustain an injunction against the B. & O. 
using assigned cars did the matter again appear. 

The B. & O. immediately thereafter used assigned 
cars galore and were charged by coal operators with 
urging foreign roads to do likewise, in order to 
present a solid front as far as the railroads were 
concerned. In the fall the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission took up the cases, and George S. Brackett, 
secretary of the Northern West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, was one of the witnesses against 
assigned cars. The operators believe they have made 
out a strong case. 

On April 28th, the operators along the Mononga- 
hela Railway who sued the railroads for damages of 





the Commission has been investigating. 













December 


. 


an inequitable car supply, which they cle 
operators in Pennsylvania along the P. R 
P. & L. E. received, were informed that dama 
disallowed. 

Car shortage was felt for the first time 
year on March 24th, just before the strike o 
During the fall the shortage was the worst the 
in the region have ever experienced. 2 
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WOULD COMMANDEER CC 


Senator Walsh Suggests that State Of 
Adopt Such a Plan. 


State officials should commandeer and di 
coal necessary to prevent suffering, Senator 
of Massachusetts said in a statement sent to hi 
stituents and made public this week. . 

Prompted by reports of distress caused b 
shortage in New England, Senator Walsh, wh 
he had received many letters on the subj 
the unusual course of sending a circular le 
constituents reciting his efforts to preven’ 
famine. : 

“T tried to secure action by our Governn 
declared, “at a time when action could ha 
taken with advantageous results.” P 

“Last summer,” he added, “was the time t 
compelled the necessary production and distr 
of coal. The only immediate relief I can sugge 
is for the respective State Governments to | 
deer whatever coal is obtainable and appor 
equitably and at bare cost of production and 
bution.” 













Phelan Doesn’t Like Idea. 


Word comes from Boston that Senato 
suggestion was received with little enthusiasn 
State officials there. James J. Phelan, State 
gency Fuel Administrator, declared that | 
tor’s recommendations might lead to consi 
hardship and expense to the people, if adoptec 

“Regulations governing the distribution of 
the State,” he said, “are being enforced thro 
310 fuel distributors throughout the comm 
as humanly as possible. The system in fo 
made for as even a distribution of the coa 
community since the resumption of mining ; 
tember as has been possible, 

“The supply of anthracite coal in the hand 
dealers in the State is very limited, and al 
quickly as a dealer receives his coal he has 
demand from his customers in order that | 
comply with the regulations established to 
immediate delivery.” 

President Clark of the New England Coal ! 
Association said that 75 per cent of the d 
New England would be only too glad to sell o 
State if they could do so without loss. 





























Government Fuel Yard Under 


J. Maury Dove, Jr., of the J. Maury 
has submitted a statement to the U. S. Coal € 
sion regarding retail prices in Washingto 


,' 


says that the Government fuel yard, by dep 
retail dealers of a substantial amount of Bb 
makes it necessary for them to get a higher p 
what tonnage they do handle. Y 

“Overnight and during the war period,” he ¢ 
“the Government tonnage was taken from tl 
of Washington, leaving on their hands exce 
ties and unescapable and irreducible costs w 
persisted and will persist until the proper aut 
have been brought to see the light of day and 
ize that the continued operation of this Gov 
fuel yard in Washington is an expensive 
levied on the taxpayers of the entire nation a 
ticularly upon those of the District of Colur 

Mr. Dove also asserts that there are too mai 
ers in Washington, and that the duplication o 
ties forms an economic waste which has to be 
on to the consumer, while the necessity of de 
coal in small lots during the shortage is 
factor in increasing the cost of carrying on 
business. f : _ 
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JOHNSTOWN IN 1922 


Have Covered Wide Range Owing to 
Strike and Market Conditions. 


the closing days of 1922 Johnstown coal brokers 
ators are generally agreed that the year has 
» of the most remarkable in a decade, consid- 
ups and downs of the market, the unexpect- 
aks and flurries, the greatest coal strike on 
and finally the almost complete failure of car 


aning the year prices for all grades of Central 
lvania coal were at rock bottom, and would 
pund still lower levels except for the utter 
y of the operators to load cars at a greater 
an they were standing at that time. Many 
roughout the district had been idle for months. 
al instances, however, repair men were sent 
» workings and by the middle of January there 
n upward trend in production figures. As 
Ist approached the activity increased with 
£ the mines, and the union mines, without ex- 
on, worked at capacity and with a fair increase 
e, sufficient to allow a small margin of profit. 
the beginning of the strike period April Ist, 
/O. Pool 11 was still selling as low as $1.50 per 
he demand for this coal had not been great on 
t of most of it being produced in non-union 
‘and it was expected that fair quantities could 
ecured after the union mines had ceased opera- 
































































Strike Spreads to Non-Union Mines. 


during April and May the union organizers 
‘d their attention on the B. & O. district and 
ction was seriously curtailed for a time, with 
lt that in May Pool 11 began to soar and 
a mark of $4.40, while Pool 10, shipped by 
Joaders along the P. R. R. and some of the 
shich were successful in combating the efforts 
union, brought $3.25 to $3.35. During the 
h of June B. & O. Pool 11 dropped back to 
while the P. R. R. wagon loaders received 
ame figure, and this price held fairly constant 
y 11th, when a new flurry started. 

is date P. R. R. Pool 10 opened at $3.85, 
the next 11 days had advanced 60 cents per ton. 
uly 26th, when the possibility of a strike settlement 
d further off than ever, Pool 10 went to $8.15, 
all other classifications sold proportionately 


‘break came about the middle of August, the 
¢ drop being followed by gradually receding 
through September, October and November, 
he last of that month Pool 11 hovered around 
275 mark. The last month of the year has 
wn a steady recovery of prices, and it is predicted 
the last mentioned classification will go over the 
ark before the last day of the year. 


Predictions All Go Wrong. 


ditions marking the local trading have been 
y contrary to predictions from the beginning 
s year. In the first place, no thought was given 
to the strike to the possibility of the union 
ly handicapping the larger operations of Som- 
County. As a matter of fact, most of the 
did continue to operate, but on a reduced scale 
a greatly increased cost on account of the 
of employing large numbers of mine guards, 


e strike in Somerset County was marked by 
aratively little lawlessness, though the courts 
confinually occupied with minor cases growing 
f the strike. But production was curtailed and 
who had counted on a steady flow of coal 
f the non-union district found that while orders 
fairly plentiful, there was little coal to be had. 

h the resumption of mining in August and Sep- 
- in the union mines it was expected that there 
d be a great demand for coal from all sections 
: country, and that this, in itself, would hold up 
Tt soon developed, however, that the demand 
myth, and that even if it<tad- developed to 


ly the needs. It was decided, therefore, that the 
reason for the prices holding to a point where 
is possible was due to the shortage of cars. In 








sonsiderable extent, cars could not besecured to ~ 
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other words, “the shortage of cars makes the price,” 
as one prominent Johnstown buyer stated. 

In the last condition, the shortage of empty cars, 
the B. & O. operators have suffered more than others 
in the Johnstown district. The supply has never been 
anywhere near normal, and on many days it has hap- 
pened that a coal train has not passed over the Somer- 
set & Cambria branch. Conditions on the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central have been almost as 
bad, while the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has 
held up splendidly until within recent weeks. The 
Western Maryland established a system of giving 
a fairly good distribution three days a week which 
has met with general favor. 

_One of the developments of the year has been the 
demand for cannel and screened coal to take the place 
of anthracite. Much of this coal has been shipped to 
eastern coal yards for domestic use, and local brokers 
expect to find a permanent market as a result, 

Very few new mines have been opened in the dis- 
trict during the year, though notable improvements 
have been made at some of the established operations. 
The one strip mine in the district, that of the Purity 
Coal Co. at Boswell, has made fine progress and 
would be in shape to produce at the maximum now if 
it were not handicapped by shortage of water and 
cars. Many of the larger corporations used the strike 
period to make needed improvements, so that today 
they are better prepared to produce efficiently than 
ever before. 





YEAR AT CINCINNATI 


Non-Union Operators Reaped a Harvest as 
Result of the Strike. 


The year 1922 was one of rather unusual features 
in the Cincinnati coal market, but its average was not 
unfavorable. It began with several months of very 
sluggish market, due largely to overproduction in the 
various districts and a very low state of both steam 
and by-product demand. A large number of the in- 
dustries of the Central West were silent as the result 
of the nation-wide industrial prostration, and steam 
coal consumption was not more than half its usual 
volume, while the winter was mild and open and 
domestic coals were in no great demand. 

Temperatures held so low an average, in fact, that 
where natural gas was available, it was drawn on 
for household needs. Under these conditions, compe- 
tition was keen for every available market, and prices 
went so low that only under the most favored con- 
ditions of production was there a profit. Railroad 
service was good at this time, due to the fact that all 
sorts of traffic was light. 

On April 1st came the great strike of bituminous 
miners. Very few districts related to the Cincinnati 
market were affected. The New River smokeless 
district, which the year before had been forced under 
union control as the result of government dictation, 
soon gave up its union charters, while in the Kana- 
wha district of West Virginia,.always a union strong- 
hold, the number of non-union operations grew apace. 

In the Jellico and Bell county districts of Ken- 
tucky union men, for the most part, kept at work 
under a special agreement. There was no great in- 
crease of demand, however, until about the Ist of 
May, when, with the public conclusion that the strike 
was going to be long-drawn out, the rapid decrease 
of industrial reserves, and the measurable quickening 
of industry, demand greatly strengthened and a more 
active market was reflected in much better prices. 


Demand Shows Strength After May Ist. 


Operations went well and profitably during May 
and June, with everybody busy and happy, until about 
July 1st, when the strike of the railway shopmen seri- 
ously complicated the situation and made a deep cut 
in the percentage of transportation. During this 
period, car supply fell way below the requirements 
and sales of fuel were only from day to day and on 
a car-number basis. Production had to be reduced 
accordingly and while prices went up, the high rela- 
tion of overhead expense to tonnage production made 
even the better price unprofitable. 

This condition, of course, was most serious. during 
the earlier days of the strike of railway men. Prac- 
tically all the coal roads in Kentucky, West Virginia 
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and Tennessee refused to sign up and undertook to 
substitute new men for the strikers, with indifferent 
success. Car supply went low and motive power 
suffered greatly. Delivery of coal fell on the C. & O; 
B. & O., L. & N., the Virginia, the Southern, Queen 
& Crescent, and even on the Norfolk & Western, to 
a.15 to 25 per cent basis. 

This soon resulted in individual surrender to the 
miners’ union of Ohio, Illinois and Pennsylvania coal 
companies and the later compromise of the rail men’s 
controversy by the B. & O. and the C. & O., the other 
roads holding out against the union regime. 


Good Fall Business. 


Following these adjustments, there was a freer flow 
of fuel from all the districts, some modification of 
prices to meet the new ratio of supply and demand, 
which in the meantime was considerably bettered for 
the producer by the pressure of a belated lake demand, 
a much larger steam and by-product consumption and 
a delayed domestic call. 

At the close of the year, transportation still is 
badly crippled, but shows a tendency to very gradual 
improvement. Restricted delivery and a steadily bet- 
ter demand for both industrial and domestic fuels is 
maintaining the price satisfactorily, though actual 
profits still are low because of the distribution of the 
overhead to a limited tonnage. 

The domestic supply is urgent, as less than 50 per 
cent of the household needs for the winter have been 
delivered, the delay being due largely to the expecta- 
tion of lower prices with the anticipated improvement 
of car conditions. 

Cincinnati operators are looking forward to a gen- 
eral strike in April when present wage contracts ex- 
pire, and are counting on supplying the country’s 
needs at that time. They are getting ready and are 
expecting industries to take on and store as much 
coal as they can find room for in the months that 
intervene. This they believe will give them a good 
market and they are, for the most part, quite opti- 
mistic. 


Johnstown Prices Strong. 


Jounstown, Pa., Dec. 28.—Following the Christ- 
mas holiday, there has been very little work at the 
mines, though operators declare that nothing of great 
consequence could have been accomplished on account 
of the few empty cars supplied to the tipples. They 
state that it was on account of the anticipation of this 
condition that orders were plentiful last week. Prices 
are strong. 

The different classifications from this district to- 
day are about as follows: P. R. R. Pool 9, $5.75 to 
$6; B. & O. Pool 9, $5.50 to $6; P. R. R. Pool 10, 
$5.25 to $5.50; B. & O. Pool 10, $5 to $5.50; P. R. R, 
Pool 11, $5 to $5.25; B. & O. Pool 11, $4.75 to $5. 

There are numerous orders for cannel coal at about 
$6 per ton, but they cannot be filled on account of 
car scarcity. This also applies to screened sizes, 
which are selling from $6 to $7 per ton. 


Navy Awards Coal Contracts. 


The Navy Department has awarded contracts for 
furnishing 23,800 tons of coal to five naval stations, 
hospitals, etc., during the first half of 1923: 

L. A. Snead, of Washington, D. C., secured the 
following contract: 300 tons at $8.50 for the torpedo 
station, Alexandria, Va.; 10,000 tons at $8.24 for the 
Hampton Roads operating base; 3,000 tons at $8.25 
for the naval hospital at Norfolk, and 2,000 tons at 
$8.64 for the Charleston Navy Yard, Soe 

The Quaker City Coal & Coke Co., of Philadelphia, 
was given a contract for furnishing 8,500 tons at $7.11 
for the Lakehurst, N. J., air station. 





While New’ England officials are protesting against 
the shipment of anthracite to Canada, the fuel admin- 
istrator of Seneca County, N. Y., complains that the 
New England States are getting more than their share 
of hard coal and wants some of it diverted to central 
New York. The fact that all sections are finding fault 
is perhaps the best proof that none of them is being 
favored in the distribution. Da yt 


The C. L. & W. Goal Co, Fairmont,’W? Va., has 
* moved its office to larger quarters, rooms 306 to 309. 
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LIMITED TONNAGE AT BOSTON 


The last week of the year sees bituminous coal 
at the highest levels for several months and the ton- 
nage offered for sale is rather limited at the several 
New England ports. Spot at Mystic is about on a 
level with the quotations of last week, and demand 
is fairly good, though a considerable number of 
houses report buyers rather backward about pur- 
chasing. 

The highest grade New River and Pocahontas coal 
is selling at the moment for around $10.25 to $10.50 
eross ton on cars Boston, though some customers 
are getting their requirements at somewhat lower 
prices. 

Prices at Hampton Roads are around $8.50 to 
$8.70 f. o. b. piers, and offerings there are not very 
large. The rail situation has not bettered substan- 
tially, and it is not likely that shipments to tide- 
water will increase to any very great degree in the 


near future. This would mean that. quotations at 
New England ports will hold firm for some time 
to come. 

Shipments from Pennsylvania have net come for- 
ward in a way to help the situation very materially 
for the all-rail coal has been even more subject to 
delay and congestion than the Southern product. Cer- 
tain mines have to close down for a day or two at a 
time because there was not enough cars to take care 
of the production. Low volatile coals have been ex- 
eedingly scarce for that reason. 

Pool 9 coal is in very limited supply, and the 
price ranges between $4.90 and $5.25, and in some 
instances $5.50. Pool 10 is not very plentiful at 
$4.75 to $5, while Pool 1 sells around $6.25 to $6.50 

rt ton mines. 

Anthracite is as scarce as ever with dealers appor- 
tioning out their receipts in accordance with the 

culations of the fuel administration. There has 

en no abatement in the high prices, which still 
linger around the $13 mark, with occasional sales at 
higher figures. 
Situation at Fairmont. 

\fter the Christmas holidays miners were very 
slow in responding for work on Tuesday, although 
there was an average run of 60 per cent of empties 
in Northern West Virginia: The Monongah Divi- 
sion, B. & O., had a 100 pér cent run; the Monon- 
gahela, 59; Western Maryland, 30; M. & W., 72; 
Charleston Division, B. & O., 41 per cent. There 


were 3,253 empties on the five divisions and 3,082 were 
plac ed, 

No coal was mined on Christmas Day. On Tues- 
day the market appeared to ease some, with mine- 
run quoted at $3.25. Some coal was bought off the 
Monongahela Railway at that figure, it was reported, 
for shipment to Michigan. 

Last Saturday the mines of Northern West Vir- 
ginia loaded 1,285 cars of coal. Mine-run was 
quoted at $3.50 to $3.65; slack, $2.75 to $3, and Jump, 
$4. The tonnage moved at $3.65 was very limited, 
however. 

The placement on the Monongah Division on Tues- 
day was one of the most favorable for a long time, 
with 1,988 cars placed and but 1,967 empties ordered. 

Mines in Northern West Virginia last week loaded 
433,450 tons, or 60,750 tons less than the previous 
week. Production on the various divisions was as 
follows: B. & O., Monongah, 237,200 tons; Charles- 
ton, 17,800 tons; Connellsville, 2,850 tons; Cumber- 
land, 40,750 tons; Monongahela, 46,500 tons; M. & 
W., 50,050 tons; W. M., B. & W., 20,600 tons; W. B. 
& H. R., 17,700 tons. 


Fairmont Has Another Big Day. 


Fairmont, Dec. 28.—Mines of Northern West Vir- 
ginia on Tuesday loaded 2,731 cars, or 136,550 tons, 
of coal. This was one of the heaviest production 
days of 1922, The record was established on No- 
vember 27th, when 3,001 cars were loaded, and on 
December 11, 2,968 cars were produced. These were 
the three heaviest days during the year. 

On Wednesday there was every evidence that the 
car supply was dwindling, having averaged 46 per 
cent on five of the nine divisions. 
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CINCINNATI MARKET 


Further Hardening of Prices, with Special 
Strength in Smokeless. 


The Cincinnati coal market was somewhat harder 
late last week and early this week, not so much, per- 
haps, due to greater or more urgent demand as to 
more restricted delivery. In this connection, the 
rather sweeping embargo of the L. & N., which 
closed the Cincinnati gateway against northern deliv- 
eries for more than a week, played an important part. 
Car supply conditions were pretty bad on most of 
the roads last week, but the lightened operations over 
the holiday season promises some relief from con- 
gested conditions, and it is believed that January will 
start in in much better shape. 

The L. & N. embargo at De Courcy, Ky., was 
lifted on Monday, having held for about ten days. 
That threatened for Louisville was never placed, and 
there was a generous allotment of cars to the various 
producing districts on this road on Tuesday. Most 
of the other roads distributed a lot of cars on Tues- 
day, following a very bad week. They made good 
use of Sunday and Monday to clear up and will do 
more in that line this week while the miners are 
celebrating, as they seem to want to do in spite of 
light employment otherwise. 

Late last week, favorable weather conditions com- 
bined with short transportation served to put prices 
up. Smokeless mine run went to $6.25 and $6.50, 
with lump and egg up to $8. Smithing sold at $5.65 
in box cars. There was an improved call for smoke- 
less at tidewater and the price was as high as $5. 
There was very little prepared coal available. 

In high volatile coals, nut and slack sold at $3 to 
$3.25, skim mine run at from $3.25 to $3.50, and 
gas mine run at $3.75 and $4. Lump and egg was 
in good call at from $6.50 to $7 and for exceptionally 
good coals even higher. 

The coal for domestic shipments was very urgent 
last week, but is expected to be less insistent with the 
warmer weather of this week, which is expected to 
join with the better supplies in modifying prices 
slightly before the week is out. 

The river stage is favorable to a large barge 
tonnage and practically all the companies that can 
reach the river are getting a maximum of possible 
water shipments. 

Domestic retailers in Cincinnati have all the brisi= 
ness they can handle. Their prices have as yet shown 
no change. 


Wadleigh May Succeed Spens. 


Conrad E. Spens, Federal Fuel Distributor, sub- 
mitted his resignation to President Harding last 
Wednesday. It takes effect December 31st, and im- 
mediately after that date Mr. Spens will return to 
Chicago to resume his duties as vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

It is understood that F. R. Wadleigh, head of the 
coal division of the Department of Commerce, who 
has been serving on Mr. Spens’ staff, will be -ap- 
pointed Fuel Administrator, effective January 1st. 

Mr. Spens submitted a detailed report to the Presi- 
dent, covering the activities of the Fuel Distributor 
and including a review of the present coal situation. 
While the President had hoped to be able to declare 
the fuel emergency at an end by January 1st, and 
disband the organization headed by Mr. Spens, it is 
understood that he does not think he would be justi- 
fied in doing so with the anthfacite shortage still 
acute. 





Bertha Buying New Screens. 


The Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is taking 
bids for new shaker screen machinery and equipment 
which the company plans to install and have in opera- 
tion by next April.at four of its large operations, in- 
cluding the Bertha Mine located at Dinsmore, Pa., on 
the Pan Handle; the Louise Mine, Louise, W. Va., on 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway; the Gould 
Mine, Wilson, Pa., on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Rachel Mine, Downs, W. Va., on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. The new equipment will include 
loading booms and picking tables of the most modern 
type. 


“prices, the prevailing quotations being about 





















































NEW YORK MARKET 


Week Has Been Featured by a F 
vance in Bituminous Prices. 


The shortage of domestic sizes of anthr 
New York market has been relieved to 
extent this week by heavier receipts and s 
of unseasonably mild weather. According 
compiled by the Fuel Administrator, 340,000 
shipped to this city during the first half of Dex 
whereas during the entire month of Nove 
shipments amounted to only 525,000 tons. 

Receipts for the second half of this mon 
show a falling off because of production being 
by the Christmas shutdowns, but it is likely 
will exceed the city’s allotment of 600, 
monthly, instead of falling below that figu 
November. To satisfy the present demand s 
hopeless as trying to fill a bottomless pit, hoy 
and the snowfall of Thursday has added to th 
ficulty of the task. 

With consumers showing a greater willing 
accept soft coal and coke, as well as No. 1 bucl 
retailers are less keen about buying independe 
nage at excessive premiums. While the pri 
obtained for this part of the output are as 
ever, they have not shown any further advan 
week, the top of the market for egg, stove ang 
nut being $14-$14.50 at the mines. Pea is bri 
all the way from $10.50 to $12. “« 

Buckwheat has strengthened further and is 
ing from $5.25 to $6, mine basis. Loaded 
the harbor are being held at $8 to $8.50 ales 
Rice is moving a little better and at slightly 


$3.25. Barley is bringing from $1.50 to $2 
mines. 
The Bituminous Situation. 


Although the week between Christmas an 
Year’s seldom develops much of interest in 
minous trade, this year has been an exception. 
true that inquiry is rather quiet, but prices hav 
on climbing because of the extremely small ; 
of free coal available for prompt shipment. 

Car supply does not seem to improve, for whi 
mines had a good run of empties on Tuesday 
was because the railroads had two days in whi 
accumulate them. The rest of the week it hi 
the same old story, many mines getting no cars 
days and only a small percentage of their rati 
rest of the time. 


shipments on ree, already uel or traci . 
long overdue. In the meantime, stocks are begi 
to run uncomfortably low in some cases. Re 
continue to buy bituminous in liberal quantitie: 
are competing with industrial users for the 
grades of high and low volatiles. Buyers are lc 
for car numbers and coal actually loaded con 
a premium. On the other hand, operators a 
willing to commit themselves far ahead, antici 
still higher prices next month. 

The market for prompt shipment from the n 
about as follows: Pool 1, $6.25-$6.75 per n 
Pools 9 and 71, $5.75-$6.25; Pool 10, $5.50 
Pool 11, $4.75-$5.25; Pool 4, $5.50-$6.00 + PB 
$4.75-$5.25; Pools 18 and 44, $3. 75-$4.00; low | 
gas coal, mine-run, $4.00-$4.25; three-quarter, ‘ 
$5.00; high volatile steam grades, mine-run, | 
$4.25; slack, $3.50-$4.00; high and medium 
screened sizes, $6.25-$7.00; low volatile screene 
$7.00-$8.50; Connellsville coke, $9.00-$9.50. 

Although the number of cars at the local 
creased to nearly 2,500 around the middle 
week, very little tonnage was offering in t 
market and most of this was Pool 10 or lower 
Pool 9 that is available will readily command 
$9.25 f. o. b: piers, while the market on Pool 
about $8.50-$8.75. Lower grades are being 
$7.75. to $8.25. 


The Milton Point Coal & Lumber Co., of 
Westchester County, N. Y., has been purchas 
John and Walter Sherburne! of that place, an 
Roy Haight, of Port Chester. Pliny Fisk, of H 
Fisk & Sons, New York bankers, was the fc 
owner. 7 
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Hard Year, with Weather to Contend With and Miners’ Strikes—General Conditions 


y 


Chicago in 1922 


Were Right for Better Business. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 


e year just closing has been far from an easy one 
the ‘Chicago coal men, and this applies to the 
ers, wholesalers and operators alike. None of 
soncerns who depend upon the unionized mines 
9al would like to repeat the experiences of 1922. 
months of the twelve might be termed near- 
business, but it is an unusual concern which 
perate profitably for five months and operate at 
; for the remaining seven months of the year and 
Ne able to look back and say “It was a good year 
, Rt 
a inatter of fact it was not a good year for the 
cago coal trade; quite to the contrary it was a 
| year with the weather an adverse feature and 
coal miners’ strike to contend with. Coupled with 
, was the continual up and down movement in 
jand on the part of consumers, taking the form of 
1s of buying which rushed the mines to capacity, 
dening traffic and boosting prices, and then the 
id it not been for the long-drawn-out miners’ 
* commencing last April, more than likely the 
vo market would have enjoyed a good normal 
r for general conditions were right for better busi- 
in the middle-west. 
he opening months of the year found the average 
ler as well as the big users of steam coal with 
Jow stocks. As the talk of a miners’ strike 
w from day to day, these concerns gradually com- 
ed to lay aside supplies to tide them over a period 
tty, sixty or ninety days, according to their judg- 
it of the duration of the shutdown at the mines. 
s developed an active market before the opening 
the strike and the first three months of the 
r were recorded as “good months” for the coal 
Then came the deadlock between the operators 
miners and all union mines stopped work. 













































Non-Union Coal Eagerly Sought. 


this juncture the non-union operators stepped 
the Chicago market and had little trouble dispos- 
‘of all coal they could produce. Western Ken- 
‘coals férmed the bulk of the coal supplies of the 
west during the months of the strike. Eastern 
ucky coals occasionally came to the market, the 
and freight rates favoring the mines in the west- 
yart of that state and consequently the Chicago 
iness was turned their way. 
ollowing the strike the market gradually improved, 
sming active occasionally and then dropping back 
) periods of dullness and it was not until late in 
ear, the second week in December, that the mar- 
ook on a permanently active and healthy condi- 


was estimated that towns in this section of the 
ry did not receive more than one-third of their 
al supply of anthracite this year, and there are 
towns not far from Chicago that have not re- 
1 one car of anthracite since last February. It 
srettable thing, but a fact nevertheless, that the 
e of anthracite mines to produce the coal neces- 
during the year has caused many consumers who 
merly used nothing but anthracite, to turn to some 
tute or other. ; 
ny home owners this fall installed oil burning 
w equipment while others have found it neces- 
to use gas for heating purposes. It is doubtful 
+h people will turn back to anthracite when it is 
thle. One Chicago wholesaler dealing exten- 
in anthracite recently said, “It is not the busi- 
we have lost this fall by inability to supply hard 
that is worrying me, but rather the business we 
permanently lost by forcing the users to find 
itutes for our product.” 

Record of Untiring Effort. 

far as the operators are concerned, their busi- 
during the year is best explained by the newly 
d president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ As- 
tion, Fifth and Ninth Districts, Mr. Krause, who 


. 


d 
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says: “The record of the past year is a record of 
untiring effort on the part of the operators to continue 
the operation of their mines under favorable econom- 
ical and competitive conditions and to assure the 
‘miner a fair wage—not deprive him of a fair wage.” 


It is a fact that the operators have striven con- 
tinually to put to rest the disturbing factors which 
have caused continual strife in the coal industry be- 
tween the miners and operators. 

Production in both Indiana and Illinois for the year 
stands at a low figure, not only due to the miners’ 
strike, but due to the serious car shortage, a condition 
which has confronted them since the ending of the 
strike and is now more in evidence than ever. The 
supply of cars at the mines has been far from normal, 
and anything but adequate to cope with the increased 
demand upon operators for supplies during the past 
two months. 

The fall months of 1922 were anything but encour- 
aging to the coal men. The weather in the middle- 
west was the mildest of any fall for many years, and 
it was not until the first cold spells in December 
when the temperature dropped to zero, that the local 
trade experienced any real frantic call for coal. 

As the year draws to a close the general market 
factors are encouraging to the coal men, at least for 
business during the first three months of the new year. 
It is expected that the demand for coal will continue 
spirited until the first of April. Operators and job- 
bers agree that the opening months of 1923 will be 
active and they base their opinions on the fact that 
coal stocks in consuming hands are known to be at a 
low point and the increasing probabilities of another 
coal strike. 


Good Outlook for Future. 


It is also expected that the transportation conditions 
would improve to a point where the mines will be 
able to work at least four days a week instead of 
two and three as they have been averaging during the 
past month or six weeks. However, the key to the 
entire situation is transportation. 

It is further predicted that the railroads will com- 
mence to store large quantities of coal beginning the 
first of January, in anticipation of the next miners’ 
strike. 

When general business conditions during the past 
year are reviewed with their general expansion and 
improvement, it is a discouraging thing to realize that 
the coal men were not in a position to reap the in- 
creased business which otherwise would have been 
theirs. 

Trade with country points was much better during 
the year just closed than it was during 1921, regard- 
less of the strike and other adverse conditions. This 
is attributed to the fact that the farmers have been 
in a better position to buy. Farm products have 
brought a better price and the small town merchants, 
including the coal dealers, have enjoyed a healthy and 
increasing business from the farmers. 

Labor in the central west, especially in Chicago, 
turned during the year from a position of large sur- 
plus to an actual shortage of skilled and unskilled 
help. This developed a greater circulation of money 
and reflected its influence on the manufacturing busi- 
ness and improved trade in general. 

This year Chicago has had the biggest building 
boom since before the war. ‘Never in recent years 
has the amount of money spent for construction of 
office and housing buildings equalled the total of 1922. 
This meant more homes and office buildings to heat, 
meant labor for the people of Chicago and made it 
possible for the coal men to develop new business 
that did not heretofore exist. 

With the constant improvement in general business 
experienced during the twelve months just closing, 
the coal men of Chicago should enjoy a good year 
during 1923, barring a strike at the mines. This of 
course will not be known definitely until some time 
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in March, but the general consensus of opinion among 
the local dealers is that a strike is now almost cer- 
tain. Some operators, however, say that the miners 
cannot stand another strike, in view of the long siege 
they had this year and owing to the poor running 
time of most mines since the resumption of operations. 

While the stage seems to be set for good coal busi- 
ness during the coming year, two factors are now 
confronting the trade which may turn the tide of busi- 
ness in the opposite direction. These two factors are 
the possible miners’ strike and the transportation 
situation. 


|__ Chicago Notes 


The Big Muddy Co. of Chicago has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $700,000. 


H. H. Howe, connected with the sales force of the 
Fort Dearborn Coal Co., Chicago, visited the Cincin- 
nati offices of his company last week. 





_The Edgewater Coal Co., one of the largest north 
side retail coal concerns, increased the capital stock 
of the company last week from $20,000 to $250,000. 


Ernest Heasley, president, and H. K. Howard, 
Northern sales manager of the Export and Inland 
Coal Co., visited the Chicago market during the past 
week, 

‘C, P. White, federal fuel administrator for the 
Northwest, has asked that 300 cars of coal per day be 
sent ta the territory northwest of Chicago for the 
next two months. 


The Consumers Coal & Ice Co. has succeeded the 
J. R. Hamilton Coal Co. at Mattoon, Ill. The or- 
ganization remains practically the same, the change 
being mostly one in name. 

\ 10 per cent reduction in the Indiana short haul 
coal rate for distances of thirty miles or less was 
approved recently by the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission and is now in effect. ~ 

The Chicago trade is setting its house in order in 
preparation for another coal miners’ strike in the 
spring. The attitude of the union leaders presages 
a walkout in the spring, the dealers say. 

Joseph P. Rend Co., 332 S. Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, was incorporated last week for $1,500,000 to do 
a general coal mining business. Those mentioned in 
the incorporation papers are Joseph P. Rend, James 
E. Rend and Geo. B. McKibbon. 


The Quaker Coal Co., recently organized in Chi- 
cago, announced last week that Geo. Haase, for some 
time past connected with the Berry Smithing Coal 
Co. and prior to that associated with a large coal 
concern in Philadelphia, had been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association is now 
located in new quarters in the Transportation Build- 
ing, Chicago. The old offices in the Plymouth Build- 
ing where the association has maintained headquarters 
for a number of years were given up on Thursday 
of last week. 


According to a local wholesale coal dealer who 
returned from the Northwest this week, there is less 
than two weeks’ supply of anthracite left at the Head 
of the Lakes. He states further that Mr. I. Bowen, 
Minnesota Fuel Commissioner, is advocating the use 
of substitutions. 

The C. P. & St. L. Ry. has petitioned the I. C. C. 
for permission to abandon its entire line of railroad. 
The company states that this line has been operated 
at a loss ever since released from federal control, and 
that it now owes the State of Illinois $120,000 for 
taxes on the 247 miles of road. 


A total of $790.63 was collected in small claims and 
collections for members of the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association during the past month 
by the secretary of the organization. This is a free 
service for the members and is only one of the many 
advantages of belonging to the association. 


A. W. Crawford of St. Louis, extensive dealer in 
coal land leases, has again become active in certain 
properties near Carlinville. Considerable prospecting 
for coal is reported in this vicinity, and it is said that 
approximately $300,000 has been paid out in cash to 
farmers near Carlinville during the last three months. 
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The Bell & Zoller C. & M. ‘Co. received a charter 
last week, being incorporated for $3,000,000 under the 
state laws of Illinois. The business of the concern as 
stated in the incorporation papers will be dealing in 
coal, coke, wood and fuels. The incorporators are W. 
G. Zoller, O. M. Gordon, R. H. Zoller, R. B. Rundell 
and J. W. Hunter. j 

The transportation committee of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association held a meeting in 
Chicago last week. Those in attendance were W. 
M. Bertolet of Reading, Pa., F. E. Reeves of Detroit, 
R. R. Yeagley of Indianapolis, H. S. Mitchell of 
Kansas City, G. W. F. Woodside of Albany, N. Y., 
Ww. A. Clark of Boston, and chairman W. J. Womer. 

The following new members were admitted to the 
Illinois & Wisconsin Retail ‘Coal Dealers’ Association 
during the past month: H. L. Giels Sons of Ben- 
sonville, Ill, Arlington Elevator & Coal Co, of Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill, Lageschulte & Hagar of Bar- 
rington, Jll., Barrington Lumber Co. of. Barrington, 
Ill, George Schumate of Cordova, Ill, and Henry 
Oelfke of Neenah, Wis. 

The Honnold Coal Bureau has prepared a bibliog- 
raphy for use of students seeking information on coal 
and the coal trade for use in debates. “The Coal 
Trade, Private or Government Ownership,” has been 
a popular subject for debates in colleges and high 
schools during the past few years, and the new com- 
pilation of the Honnold Coal Bureau is a valuable 
source of information for the debaters. 

\W. K. Kavanaugh last week resigned as president 
of the [Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Fifth and 
Ninth Districts. Although his resignation has been 
in for several months, it was only last week that this 
was passed on and accepted by the directors. Mr. 
Kavanaugh’s resignation was prompted by pressure of 
private business. Dr. C. H. Krause was elected pres- 
ident to succeed Mr. Kavanaugh. 

The following coal and coke division of the Ways 
tnd Means Committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce was elected at the last meeting of that 
organization: L, W. Ferguson of the Ferguson Coal 
Co. chairman; Marshall Keig of the Consumers (Co., 
vice-chairman; M. E. Robinson of the M. E. Robin- 
son Coal Co.: Chester A. Harris, Southern Gem Coal 

‘5.: Abe Mitchell of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co. ; 
\. F. Hooper of Crerar Clinch ‘Coal Co.; Will Lill 
of the Lill Coal Co.; W. C. Hill of E. F. Daniels Co. ; 
FE. R. Keeler of the Taylor Coal Co., and W. R. Ker- 
nohan of Cosgrove & Co. 





Devine Visits Johnstown. 


Jounstown, Pa., Dec. 28.—Edward T. Devine, of 
New York City, a member of the United States Coal 
Commission, is spending a couple of days in Johns- 
town for the purpose of investigating the local coal 
industry, through conferences with leading operators 
and miners’ representatives. Mr. Devine has already 
conferred with A. B. Crichton, of the Johnstown Coal 
& Coke Company; Harry J. Meehan, of Cosgrove & 
Co., and several other operators. He will also meet 
President John Brophy and Vice-president James 
Mark, of District No. 2, United Mine Workers of 
America. Mr. Devine states that the commission is 
endeavoring to get into personal touch with men and 
conditions of the coal industry, wherever possible. 


An old record discloses that 75 years ago the tolls 
on coal via the Schuykill Navigation Co., from Mount 
Carbon, Pa., were as follows: March, April and May, 
50 cents a ton; June and July, 50 cents a ton; August, 
September, October and November, 65 cents a ton. 
Outside of a few stray cargoes of steam coal it has 
been many a day since any coal at all has been trans- 
ported to Philadelphia via the old canal. 
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PITTSBURGH PRICES INCREASE 


Less Coal Available Than Many Thought— 
Coke Market Firm. 


A sharp decrease in the car supply and the realiza- 
tion of coal operators that they did not have as much 
coal on hand available for orders as they thought they 
had, has resulted in a sharp increase in prices for the 
Pittsburgh district. From last week’s level of $2.75 
for steam mine run, the market has gone up to $3.30. 
Slack is selling at $3. Three-quarter is 50 cents higher 
with sales being made today from $3.75 to $4.25. One 
and quarter is commanding $4.50. Gas mine run has 
sone up to $3.75 while lump is bringing $4.50 to $5. 

Nut sizes in coal for shipment to the eastern market 
are commanding some very fancy prices. As high as 
“6 has been paid on an order for ten cars for im- 
mediate shipment. : 

The price trend in the coke market is equally as 
interesting. On Wednesday the market eased slightly 
and the high prices of last week when the demand 
for heating purposes in the east became acute were 
shaded 25 cents a ton, but the general market is firm 
and will continue to remain so until the demands of 
the east are satisfied. 

Only when the heating market in the East begins 
io break, is it expected that the coke market here 
will drop suddenly. The market will be affected here 
much quicker than will be observed in the East due 
to the fact that there is a difference of from three to 
four weeks between the appearance of demand and 
actual production. Coke now being shipped is the 
result of a two-week-old demand and coke shipped 
now will not reach the East for distribution for an- 
other two weeks and shortly after that the demand is 
expected to be satisfied. 

Car Shortage Affects Trade. 

The present car shortage is largely due to the wide- 
spread shipments of coal made since the close of the 
lake season. When the lake season was on, solid 
trains were sent to the designated lake points and the 
return was quite prompt. But now the producer is 
shipping single cars and multiples of cars to diverse 
points in Illinois and states to the east of him. This 
requires: a considerable amount of handling by the 
railroads and as the dealer is invariably slow to un- 
load, the cars are held away from the mines for a 
much longér period. Official figures show that the 
average car supply for the central region of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. for last week was but 17.5 per cent, 
which is a considerable reduction from the 41 per 

ent which the road was furnishing two weeks ago. 

At the same time the foreign element among the 
miners was enjoying the Christmas holiday and pre- 
paring for their own observance of Christmas which 
comes after the first of the year. Thus they celebrate 
two Christmas holidays, which does not help produc- 
tion, The interim between the holidays is largely an 
uncertain period with these workers as many prefer 
to imbibe liquid refreshment to working in the pits. 

The Connellsville district, which has been moving 
along merrily setting new coke production records, 
has also been affected by the car shortage and the pro- 
duction of coke has fallen off considerably. . From a 
70 per cent car supply of the early part of last week 
it dropped to between 20 and 25 per cent. 

The Pittsburgh operators will be represented in 
Chicago on January 3rd when the bituminous coal 
operators and the miners will resume their work on 
the reorganization of the industry where it was left 
off when their meeting was adjourned recently. 





Recent reports that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is about 
to sell some of its property to the Steel Corporation 
are denied in an official quarter. 
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Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


——Forei SS Maree 


Week ended Cargo unker 
October 14 Shia aces 13,008 10,339 
October 21 See eee 1,810 13,534 
October. 28 aeons 14,515 16,710 
Novembers 49 o.nc.erere 10,379 19,706 
November! lL screrr reer 4,586 14,962 
December’ .09) on aeetee 12,518 14,270 
Mecembet 16) nee 18,829 14,522 


——New England. 


Cargo Bunker Other Coastwise Total 
137,955 1,865 97,913 261,080 
148,262 2,746 95,172 261,524 
168,801 3,241 72,805 276,072 
149,466 2,484 51,826 233,861 
111,671 2,537 68,967 202,723 
151,050 2,678 113,214 293,730 
146,234 2,466 82,951 265,002 


to work in other operations on another railrc 









































































ALTOONA PRICES STIFFED 


\ 
Improved Car Supply Fails to Check Dr 
Toward Higher Levels. | 
ALTooNA, Pa., Dec. 28— Considerable improver 
in car supply is reported this week by the o 
of Central Pennsylvania. On the Cresson 
the Pennsylvania Railroad there was 30 
Tuesday. The distribution in this regio 
as low as two per cent on many days for 
of weeks and the industry was at a standsti 
The improvement is said to be due to the 
the railroads are now out of the market, th 
increased their fuel supply to a point of 
that there is a better supply of cars avail 
commercial use. P 
Conditions, however, are far from satisfactor: 
operators continue to complain. The preside 
company which owns a considerable num 
said today that he kept in touch with a 
their cars upon which a shipment had been 
‘Philadelphia. They were unloaded and r 
sent back to the mines on December 15th, | 
did not arrive until yesterday. In the meanti 
miners have been idle most of the time, son 


1 


where the car supply is better. ‘ 
The charge was freely made today in lo 
circles that employes of the railroads are eng 
the coal business, officials holding positions a 
that of dispatcher, procuring cars and getti 
loaded and selling the coal to brokers. ? 
‘Conditions are reported as not nearly as goo 
the New York Central as they were up 
ago, and shippers in that territory are com 
On the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh the: 
getting a 100 per cent supply, however. 
Production shows but little variation fro 
ber. Up to and including December 21st, th 
in the district was 54,810 cars, as con 
55,303 cars in the corresponding period of 
Operators say they are receiving insis 
for coal from New England and are doing 
they can to meet the demand. - - 
As a result of conditions, prices are 
than they have been at any time during 
winter. The latest quotations, as gathe 1 
ferent sources, are as follows, in Pennsylv 
road territory: Pool 11, $4.75 to $5; P 
$5.50; Pool 9, $5.50 to $6; Pool 1, $6.50 to. 
New York Central territory the rang@1s ¢ 
cents lower. an 
W<. 


Water Shortage Bothers Railro: ds 


Car shortage is being aggravated on so 
eastern bituminous carriers by the drough’ 
making it necessary to haul water for lo 
tank cars. The Baltimore & Ohio and 
Maryland are among the roads chiefly 
in the anthracite region it is unders 
Reading has had to haul water for its en 
as for some of the collieries on its lin 

About 50 locomotives on the Wes 
are reported to have been put out of « 
the time being by the use of drainag 
coal mines. This was heavily impregna' 
phur and damaged the boilers to such an ex 
they were considered unsafe. - 

Even if the railroads are able to hai 
enough to keep their engines fully supplie 
there is a loss of efficiency due to motive p 
diverted from freight service to the hauli 
trains, and also to the fact that the operati 
trains interfere more or less with the move 
coal and other freight. , 

While it does not appear that the 
anthracite over the Reading has been 
road receives a heavy tonnage of bitum 
the B. & O. and the W. M. The moven 
traffic and the return of empties may hav 
terfered with to some extent by the 
hauling water. 








Some of the schools at Westfield, Mass., ° 
pelled to close due to shortage of fuel. 
been used as a substitute for some time, but the 
ply gave out. 
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HAMPTON ROADS IN 1922 


siness Fairly Active During First Half— 
Improvement Looked for in 1923. 


ith the closing weeks of this year the coal mar- 
‘Hampton Roads has become stronger, and 
ent of tonnage over the piers is on a still larger 
, as is shown by the increased rate of dumpings 
last week, which carried a daily average up to 
0 tons, this is a greater figure than any that 
s been recorded here since late in September, and 
same time shows an increase of more than 5,000 


res recorded here show dumpings for the week 
- December 22nd as 265,665 tons, while the 
ous week showed 234,532 tons. Year to date 
309 tons against 15,190,417 tons dumped dur- 
the same period last year. 

ment has been expanding steadily through- 
is month and December bids fair to register 
pings of close to a million tons. The increase 
lovements has been accompanied by an improve- 
-in demand, particularly for low volatile coals, 
h can be used as a substitute for hard coal and 
+h are in use along the seaboard district. 

e holiday season now at hand is usually one of 
shipments from the mines. As workers in the 
ng districts take off a number of holidays this 
of the year, thus the output is considerably 
ler than at any other season of the year. If 
1 a condition cuts down tonnage arriving at tide 
far and demand continues to increase, the effect 
‘be to still further add to the stringency of the 


With the last week of December which will close 
he year of 1922 as far as the coal business is con- 
ed at Hampton Roads, conditions in general are 
hat different to what they were at the ending 
e year 1921. The total figures showing the move- 
t of tonnage over the three Hampton Roads piers 
this year are not yet available, but they will 
approximately 600,000 tons less than the figures 
st year, and approximately six million tons less 

the banner year of the coal trade through Hamp- 
| Roads in 1920, when over 21 million tons of 
assed through this port. 


2 June the Best Month. 
highest tonnage dumped during a single month 


iP 


vhen 1,756,479 tons passed over the three piers. The 
owest record for a single month this year or any 
mth since the strike of 1919 was in the month of 
nber when only 820,983 tons was handled. 
ing the year of 1920 the greater portion of 
e shipped through Hampton Roads was for 
, while the year 1921 showed that the largest 
entage of tonnage shipped was for New England 
astwise ports, and this year we find that the 
£ the trade changed showing that the per- 
e of tonnage for this year has been moving 
stwise ports, exports and bunkers. 
ew England trade this year has again lacked par- 
ion in this market, said to be on account of the 


jon of British coals at lower prices than 
be obtained at Hampton Roads. A general 
of prices shows for the first four months 
22 that quotations were fairly steady and 
id was getting stronger towards the latter part 
fourth month due to he miners’ strike which 
ected April 1st. 

the continuation of demands from coastwise 
s which had not been receiving coal from this 
the prices began to increase until the highest 
€ in this market was reached in the early part 
gust. The high mark reached was not in ex- 
> long, as by the last of that month the prices 
opped more than $2 per ton, From the latter 
f April to the last of the year quotations varied 
$2 to $6 per ton. 

Prices Compared. 


‘comparing prices for this year it might be well 
offer for comparison the quotations of December, 
which were as follows: Pool 1 grade, $4.60 to 
Pool 2, $4.40 to $4.50; Pools 5 and 7, $4 to 
and Pool 6, at $3.70 to $3.95, all prices based 





day above the average of the previous week.” 
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on gross ton piers. December of this year shows that 
high volatile grades consisting of Pools 5, 6 and 7 
are being quoted at $6.40 to $7 per gross ton piers, 
while low volatile grades are from $7.40 to $8.50 per 
ton piers. The latter prices show that prices quoted 
now are almost double of what they were at the end- 
ing of last year. 

During the first six months of the year the coal 
business through Hampton Roads was fairly active, 
showing a slight increase eaco month, most of this 
activity was attributed to the prospects of a strike 
which did become effective April 1, before which 
time industries were taking all they could to stock 
up with at least ninety days’ supply ahead of the 
strike. Beginning with July and up to the end of 
the year the trade here has been hampered, first 
with the shop crafts unions’ strike in addition to the 
miners’ strike, and for the past three montns move- 
ments to tide have been curtailed further by the car 
shortage due to the heavy demand for Western and 
Inland shipments. This market has also suffered by 
the importation of British coals to New England 
and other coastwise ports. 

Shippers state that while considerable uncertainty 
and hesitation has existed in this market for some 
time past, they say the real problem now in order to 
improve the present situation is a question of price. 
They say if prices could be reduced back to where 
they were the latter part of 1921, it is quite probable 
that business will show a marked improvement at 
the beginning of the New Year. However, they are 
still optimistic and believe that the year 1923 will 
be much better than the year just closing, as far 
as the coal business is concerned, through Hampton 
Roads. 


| Pittsburgh Notes | 


The Stinek Fuel Co. has been organized at Union- 
town by Louis Stinek, Allen J. Parke and Ralph H. 
Rankin. 


Rockwell Marietta, Connellsville coal operator who 
died recently, left an estate of more than $400,000 to 
his widow and children. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. distributed more than 
52,000 pounds of candy to children of employes at 
68 operations of the company. 


Nils Anderson, of New York, has been elected vice- 
president of the Elk Run Coal Mining Co., with op- 
erations near Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Fire at the Crabtree plant of the Keystone Coal and 
Coke Co., in Westmoreland County, caused a loss of 
$15,000. A portion of the tipple and the carpenter 
shop were burned. 


Ross Dennis, paymaster of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
who was killed when bandits escaped with the Har- 
rison mine payroll of $20,000, was a well-known fig- 
ure in the Pittsburgh mining district. A rugged type, 
he was well liked by his associates and his untimely 
death was keenly regretted. 

The Real Estate Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed receiver of the Scotch Hills Coal Co., with 
offices in Wilkinsburg, a Pittsburgh suburb, and a 
mine in Pine township, Mercer County, with a daily 
output of 100 tons. According to the bill of com- 
plaint, the assets are $120,482 and the liabilities 
$89,363. e 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., in declaring a dividend 
of one per cent on the common stock, upset the cal- 
culations of a number of outsiders, who felt that the 
prospect of a strike on April 1 would work against 
the resumption of the dividend which was suspended 
three months ago. The management has confidence 
in the immediate future of the coal industry, and the 
declaration of the dividend indicates that the directors 
have already discounted the possibility of a strike. 

Dams and locks in the Allegheny River will open 
up one of the richest coal fields in the country, ac- 
cording to Dwight C. Morgan, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad. “Millions upon 
millions of tons of coal suitable for steam, gas and 
domestic use are fairly bursting from the ground 
now in anticipation of requisite transportation facili- 
ties which only the river can afford,” Mr. Morgan 
declared. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


Docks Have Little Anthracite Left but 


Plenty of Bituminous. 


The essentially weather market which prevails in 
this district was indicated when the temperature mod- 
erated and the demand for coal immediately subsided. 
Yet it is well established that there is a real shortage 
of anthracite and the supply of bituminous depends 
upon the tonnage from all-rail mines, if it is to be 
sufficient for the season, On the latter, there seems 
to be little reason to fear a shortage, for the rail 
shipments have made local stocks sufficient for all 
purposes for some time past. 

3ut the general conditions are such that it would 
seem to be inadvisable for buyers, large users and 
dealers, not to lay in more of a reserve than they have 
been doing. All hands seem to be running close to 
the edge. An exception may be made of the public 
service corporations, who have kept their reserves 
up fairly well, since they know what would happen 
if they were down on stocks and transportation be- 
came hung up for a fortnight. But most other buyers 
have run close to the edge in their buying. Dealers 
in the interior have been down to a low supply, as 
indicated by the appeals made during the cold weather. 

The anthracite supply is causing a great deal of 
trouble. The request of the fuel administrators of 
this and adjoining states to the Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for 250 cars of anthracite a day to this 
territory may result in an order to that effect, but 
it will be the first order of the present season which 
was reasonably effective, if it really produces that 
tonnage or anywhere near it. Anthracite stocks on 
the Lake Superior docks are practically exhausted at 
this time, and there are six to eight weeks of rather 
heavy consumption still ahead. 


Allotting the Anthracite Supply. 

That means that dealers will have to apportion their 
hard coal as far as possible to those who have no 
facilities for using other grades, and they must divert 
all trade that can use anything else to other fuel. The 
tonnage referred to would doubtless produce too 
much, if it were continued for any length of time, 
but it could be used to good advantage and without 
a surplus for several weeks. Unless there is a rea- 
sonable tonnage of hard coal received in this district 
all-rail within the next two or three weeks, there 
will be considerable difficulty and inconvenience, if 
no worse, to those whose magazine stoves cannot use 
other than nut size of anthracite. 

The steam coal situation may have an occasional 
touch of scarcity, if there shall be further periods 
of severe weather, but there seems to be no reason to 
fear anything more. Cold weather will result in 
steady and firm prices, and if prolonged it might 
even result in increases over the current list prices. 

The dock situation is such as to justify higher 
prices with cold weather for any length of time, but 
the competition from all-rail coal is such that it may 
seem impossible to get more, Stocks on the docks 
are so low that dock coal will go to a premium in 
an emergency, but all-rail bituminous is plentiful 
enough to realize extra business should this be done. 


Ford Buys Pond Creek Mines. 


The sale to the Ford Motor Co., of the coal lands, 
mining plant and equipment of the Pond Creek ‘Coal 
Co., situated in Pike County, Ky., was announced on 
Thursday by President T. B. Davis of the latter com- 
pany. The purchase price was not announced, but 
Mr. Davis estimated that upon final liquidation the 
net worth of the present company would approximate 
$45 a share. There are 212,920 shares of common 
stock, which would make a valuation of about 
$9,581,400. 

The board of directors of the Pond ‘Creek Coal Co. 
have confirmed the sale and authorized the calling of 
a special meeting of stockholders to ratify their action. 
It was announced that the full cash consideration 
involved in the transaction had been deposited in the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston in escrow, pend- 
ing examination of title. 

It was arranged that the Ford company would take 
delivery of the properties at the close of business on 
December 30th. 
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Greetings, Calendars, Ete., Received. 


We acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 
holiday greetings, calendars, etc., from the fol- 
lowing: 

Wentz Co., miners and shippers of Depend- 
able Coal, Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 

N. B. Wittman & Co., dealers in iron and 
steel, coal and coke, Commercial Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central States Coal Co., 343 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, IIl. 

Coal & Iron National Bank of New York, 
143 Liberty street, New York. 

John S. Van Epps, D. & H. anthracite coal, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frederic A. Potts & Co., shippers of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, 143 Liberty street, 
New York. 

Cortright Coal Co., 
Beaver bituminous coal, 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steamship Fuel Corporation, shippers of an- 
thracite A bituminous coal, also bunkering, 33 
Rector street, New York. 

Empire Coal Mining Co., colliery proprie- 
tors, miners and shippers of bituminous coal, 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Berwind-White CM. Co., miners and 
shippers of Eureka, New River and Pocahontas 
coal, 11 Broadway, New York. 

W. W. Battie & Co., steamship brokers, Pro- 
duce Exchange, New York. 

Eastern Coal & Export Corporation, Rich- 
mond, \ a. 

\llied Mining Cos., shippers bituminous coal, 
Mahaffey, Pa. 

lohnstown Coal & Coke Co., 
coals, Johnstown, Pay 

Slattery Bros., miners and shippers of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal, Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Haslett, vice-president, Fuel Corpora- 
tion of America, Stock Exchange Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles L. Dering, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Harris, President, W, H. Harris, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., “Old Com- 
pany’s’”’ anthracite coal, 437 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inslee T. West, representing Neptune Line, 
Inc., and Thames Towboat Co., Norfolk, Va. 

R. M. Foster, representing Percy Heilner & 
Son and Emmons CM Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Charles F. Rafetto & Co., Inc., Finance 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gillies-Guy Ltd., retail coal dealers, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

New England Fuel & Supply Co., Melba 
bituminous coal, Bankers Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

Whalton S. Alden, president Alden Coal 
Mining Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 

Commercial Coal Co., Inc., operators and 
shippers of anthracite and bituminous coal, 11 
Broadway, New York, 

Alden Coal Mining Co., anthracite and 
bituminous coal and coke, 1 Broadway, New 
York. 

Branson, Long & McFadden, Inc., shippers 
anthracite and bituminous coal, Stock Ex- 
change Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coleman & Co., Inc., miners and shippers 
Colvercoal, Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 

Wynkoop Coal Mining Co., miners and ship- 
pers of Solar bituminous coal, 149 Broadway, 


New York. 
L. B. Richards Coal Co., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


miners and shippers of 
Pennsylvania: Build- 


steam and gas 


Old Colony Building, 
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| Philadelphia Notes 


A. E. Kutchera, retailer of Glen Burnie, Md., was 
a recent caller in the city. 


Another Trenton retailer to favor local shippers 
with a visit was David Lawshe. 


Jas. F. Hall, president of the J. E. Stevenson Co., 
Trenton, was a city caller recently. 


Henry Palmer, Langhorne’s prominent retailer, 
dropped into town recently with coal on the mind, 
and made an effort to have more in the bins. 

Thos. M. Richards, Jr., general eastern agent of 
the Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co., 141 Milk 
street, Boston, was a visitor at the home offices in the 
Terminal this week. 


J. A. Coon, of the A. S. Van Wickle Estate, paid 
a visit of a few days to the old home at Frackville, 
and says we are lucky, as the coal region is covered 
with from six to seven inches of snow. 


Wilmer Stradley, of the Diamond Ice & Coal Co., 
Wilmington, Del., doesn’t always come to the city for 
coal, as he was noticed doing some Christmas shop- 
ping in the local department stores just prior to the 
holiday. 

Geo. Speese, owner of the Black Diamond Coal Co., 
prior to its consolidation with the Newton Company, 
remembered his many friends in the coal trade with 
a handsome Christmas card from his Florida home 
at Lakeland. 


Geo. M. D. Cann, of Bush & Sons Co., Wilmington, 
Del., one of the best figures in the wholesale trade, 
celebrated Christmas in royal fashion by gathering 
his family about him on the festal day, there being 
23 children and grand-children present. 

“Jimmy” Longstreet is there, as the saying goes. 
He says he does not know what other shippers are 
doing, but when it comes to the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co., “we have given every one of our customers 
100 per cent of their 60 per cent due to date.” 

A. L. Stout, ‘Churchville, Pa., has disposed of his 











retail coal business at that point to David Applegate. 


At the present time Mr. Applegate is in the farming 
business, but previous to this spent a number of years 
with the I. A. Sheppard & Co. stove foundry in this 
city. “ 

C. H. Cudworth, anthracite sales manager of H. N. 
Hartwell & Son, Boston, Mass., made a flying trip 
to the city for more coal. Henry says they simply 
must have more coal up there, and it looks as though 
“Cuddy” was doing more than his share to help 
them out. 


Coming just as they received one of their best ship- 
ments of coal, Welsh Bros. suffered the loss of one 
of their automobile trucks when it was struck by a 
trolley car almost in front of the office at Old York 
Road and Butler street. One man on the truck was 
seriously injured. 


With the departure of E. S. Simpson, of the Ameri- 
can Ice Co., to engage in business for himself on 
January Ist, it has been announced that his position 
of anthracite manager will not be filled, but that the 
duties and policies of Mr. Simpson will be assumed 
by John C. Lowry, general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia department, with the exception that the 
purchasing agents in the different cities will do the 
buying of anthracite coal for the yards. All bitumi- 
nous coal will continue to be purchased by the pur- 
chasing agent at New York, Matthew B. McGoly, 
at the Liggett Building, 41 E. 42d street. 


James M. Kelley, owner of the M. Kelley’s Sons 
business at 40th street, West Philadelphia, met with 
a fatal accident at the yard on the 24th inst. Mr. 
Kelley had climbed on the trestle to inspect a car of 
coal and in some manner fell to the ground. He was 
taken to the Misericordia Hospital in an unconscious 
condition, and after an operation regained conscious- 
ness, but later succumbed to his injuries. Mr. Kelley 
was highly esteemed in the trade and was well re- 
garded by a host of friends. He was prominent in 
the life of his section of the city, among other things 
outside of his business taking an active part in the 
affairs of the West Philadelphia Title & Trust Co., 
of which he was a director. 



















































Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Co: 
spending the holidays at Philadelphia. 


P. H. Burlingham, of Burlingham Bros., : 
Christ Hospital, following a critical operatio 


H. A. Thompson, of the Wholesale Coal ( 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., over the Christmas holida 


E. J. Cox, of the Kanawha Valley | 


J. M. Tatapheee of the Humphrey Coal Co. 
Christmas with friends and relatives at Louisvi 


H. E. Penrod, of the Cincinnati office of t 
Camp Coal Co., is at Chattanooga, Tenn., th 


J. E. Cook, a Connersville, Ind., coal retai 
in Cincinnati on Tuesday looking for fuel s 


Alex. Vowles, of the Wallins Creek Coal » 
on a visit to his old home at Covington, Va., for 
holidays. 


J. L. Darlington, manager of the Comes 
Coal Co., Ice, Ky., was visiting Cincinnati ¢ 
fices on Tuesday, 


The Hazard Coal Operators’ Association helt 
annual meeting and dinner at one of the 
Ky., hotels on Friday. 


C. A. Dean, vice-president of the W. Ry 
Coal Co., spent several days last week at the 
the company in this city. 

Stuyvesant Peabody, president of the Peabody 
Co., Chicago, spent a portion of last week at th 
cinnati office of the company. 

Vice-president B. N. Ford, of the Matthe 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Ford, spent Chris 
friends at Huntington, W. Va. PS 


BYR. Gillespie, of the Valley Camp 
Cincinnati office, is spending the week at G 
ids and other parts of Michigan. 


D. H. Pritchard, vice-president and gen 
ager of the Virginia Fuel Co., spent Christ 
his mother at Bramwell, W. Va. 

Sidney P. Hostler, president of the Hos 
& Lumbet Co., Chicago, was transacting 
the Cincinnati coal market on Friday. 


The new Coaldale Products operation of #] 
tucky Fuel Co. near Zanesville, Ky., began 
week, loading its first tonnage on Monda: 


John D. Siek, manager of the coke depe 
the People’s Gaslight & Coke Co., Chi 
mingling with Cincinnati coal men on Friday . 

M. V. Hollingsworth, district manager for th 
E, Deegans Coal Co., at Chicago, stopped o 
Monday on his way through to West Virginia 

O. M. Richardson, resident manager of 
Dominion Coal Co., is enjoying a holiday 
visit with relatives at Richmond, Va., acco 
by Mrs. Richardson. 


Operations are starting this week at the n 
opened mining property of the William Ame C 
in Burch County, W. Va. This is a new op 
the Pritchard interests. 

Carl Bettel, assistant chief clerk i in the 
department of the C. & O. Ry., has succeede 
chief clerkship of the office, taking the place 
vacant by the resignation of W. B. Conradi. 


At the annual election of the Cincinnati | 
change on Thursday G. S. Fitzgerald, of 
ern C. & C. Co.; Fred H. Dunker, of the 7 
Coal Co.; W. I. Donnelly, of the Logan | 
Coal Co., and E. F. Bardin, of the McBard ( 
were elected members of the board of direc 
two-year term. ‘ 


Roy Heyser has accepted the posite of 
of the Cincinnati office of the Morrow-Callaha 
Co., though he will retain his present con 
the Semet-Solvay Co. 
special representative of the wood-pulp di 
It appears to be settled that Mr. Morrow 
make Cincinnati his headquarters, as was a 
plan. 
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e regulatory tendency in government and legisla- 
1 relatively new feature for consideration by 
trade. Closely allied as it is with taxation, 
altogether one of the leading features for 
eration of those who take a broad view of 
e matters. It is distinctly a modern feature 


outset of the industry, in the days when 
ividual initiative this country made such re- 
progress, there was no thought of regulat- 


ads were for many years untrammeled by 
jon of any sort. At that time the joint inter- 
F coal and railroad enterprises were regarded 
rs of course. Large coal interests were ex- 
encouraged to provide their transportation 
just as department stores and other large 
le concerns provide their fleets of motor 
owadays to deliver goods to their customers. 
ually but steadily, there has been a tightening 
lines. Early in the ’70s, legislation by the 
wealth of Pennsylvania interfered with the 
close relationship between mining and trans- 
| companies. It became difficult, if not im- 
for new concerns to enjoy the privileges 
by those with older charters. 

897 a law was passed requiring all miners em- 
n anthracite collieries to have had two years’ 
e as laborers in the anthracite mines of the 
onwealth and to hold a certificate issued by a 


Babes rs ahs 
authorized miners’ examining board. 


“ae 
Roosevelt Commission the First Step. | 


2, President Roosevelt terminated the great 
strike of that year by the appointment of 
ission, founded upon no definite provision of 
accepted in all good faith by joint consent of 
ests concerned. While the work of this or- 
n was completed in about six months’ time, 
s at least a hint of official control conveyed 
ntinuance of a Conciliation Board suggested 
Commission, and also in the appointment of 
cial umpire, the Commissioner of Labor of 


s entering wedge of national concern in 
‘trade, there has been a steadily increasing 
o regulate the industry. 
as is well known, the first Fuel Administra- 
established under the auspices of Dr, Gar- 
inuing in force throughout the war period 

“number of months thereafter. With this 
nnection established, it was quite in the nat- 
“of things for Dr. Garfield to be called 
ice again at the time of the 1919 bituminous 
, when he endeavored to effect a peaceable 
‘though governmental activities were such 
me that there was always a moot point as to 
he or one of the other officials really brought 
he settlement that was achieved. 

mg after this, there was a decision by the 


Two More Group Meetings. 


account of the difficulty in these busy times of 
* worth-while speakers for meetings, and on ac- 
of the unwillingness of dealers to leave their 
nless assured of interesting addresses, the 
rk State Coal Merchants’ Association has 
| to curtail the number of its sectional gather- 
five to three. Consequently the only meet- 
held prior to the big early spring meeting 


th, This will cover all the upstate terri- 
included under arrangements for the recent 


ester group meeting. 
wv 





yard’s Annual now on sale. Price $2.50. 


y York will be one at Albany on Wednesday, - 


Supreme Court which upset the Lever Act, under 
which coal prices as well as the prices of certain ar- 
ticles of food had been regulated during the war. 
While only a few penalties were imposed on coal men 
by reason thereof, the more scrupulous people in the 
trade found that they had been restricted to a profit- 
making basis far below what more aggressive con- 
cerns had been able to secure. In many cases, the 
latter profited largely without any official criticism, 
although certain interests of high standing were called 
to account for transactions which readily passed mus- 
ter. Price regulation in this case was rather farcical. 


War Regulation Forms Precedent. 


With war-time regulation establishing a precedent, 
it was naturally an easy matter for coal regulation 
to be initiated again as a result of the strikes of the 
past year, and this time both State and national 
regulation was undertaken. It will be seen, as inti- 
mated at the outset, that the coal trade seems to fall 
more and more into the category of a regulated 
industry. 

The percentage contracts, so called, under which 
practically all of the independent anthracite tonnage, 
some of which is now sold at very high prices, was 
available to buyers at the uniform company prices, 
were declared illegal by the Supreme Court. On three 
different occasions laws were passed providing for a 
tax on anthracite. The first two were declared un- 
constitutional, but the third has received the approval 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Coincident with all this tendency towards the regu- 
lation of the coal mining industry, the producers have 
to contend with increased taxation of an onerous 
character. There are not only the war-time taxes 
that bear so heavily upon nearly all business men, 
but local taxation has been increased to a notable 
extent. Every small and remote community must 
now have all modern improvements, and in the coal 
fields taxation of the mining companies forms an 
easy method of obtaining the necessary funds. With 
this object in view, the assessment of coal land has 
been increased to a great extent, quite regardless 
of the fact that reserve acreage necssarily held by 
many companies will not come into play for a genera- 
tion or more, in which length of time interest and 
high taxes will increase greatly its cost to the owners. 

Evidently the coal buyers of the future will have 
a heavier burden to bear because of the present-day 
policy- of heavy taxation of coal interests. 

Not less of a tax, though more indirect in its bear- 
ing, is the expense involved by preparation of reports 
for governmental authorities. Many small concerns 
have had to put on an extra clerk to attend to this 
work, while in the case of large concerns the attention 
of several clerks, and much of the time of the officers 
as well, is required for the preparation of reports. 
All this adds to the cost of coal, constituting an ex- 
pense that has to be borne by the consumer in the 
long run. 








Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut | Pea 
Dra Wee ee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters 7.90 825 825 825 625 
Lehigh & W. B.. 7.75 800 800 800 6.15 
Readincow ter. 8.00 830 830 8330755639 
Lehigh Coe Ne 8105 8.35) aS 55S somo) 
Lehigh Valley 7.90.> (8.10 6515 ee 1 Seon 
Del & 2hndson2s- 8:25" 8250 8:25 Seo 2s 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 


No. 1 buckwheat, $4-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, 
$1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 


The hardest job is always the most interesting. 
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Fairmont Notes 





Guy Hartley, of the Morgantown Coal Co., was in 
Bannock, O., last week. 


George E, Peddicord, of the Bethlehem Coal Co., 
was in Hollidaysburg, Pa., recently. 

Delbert Fisher, of the Southern Fuel Co., Morgan- 
town, was in Fairmont on Tuesday. 

Robert E. Rightmire, of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
has returned from a trip to Detroit. 

Glenn F. Barns, of the Hite-Barns Coal. Co., 
returned from a trip to Atlantic City. 

B. H. McGinley, of the Watson Coal Co., Morgan- 
town, returned last week from Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Paul G. Armstrong, of the Fairmont-Cleveland Coal 
Co., has returned from a business trip to the East. 

A. Dean Showalter, Diamond Coal Co., spent the 
Christmas holidays with his parents in Denver, Colo. 

Samuel” D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, was in Pittsburgh a few days ago. 

In two pay days in December the Consolidation 


Coal Co. paid out approximately a half million 
dollars. 
Harry Ce Drum, of) He CG, DPrunv & -Co:,> caal 


brokers, spent Christmas with his parents in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Boyd M. Smith, of Whiteley & Foedisch, will act 
as the Fairmont representative of J. Tatnall Lea & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president, and Blaine Moore, 
auditor, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., have returned 
from a trip to Washington. 

Col. C. W. Watson, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, Consolidation Coal Co., spent Christmas in 
Fairmont. He returned to New York on Wednesday. 

Coal company attaches in this field spent the Christ- 
mas season sweating over the big forms of the fact- 
finding commission. For some weeks they have been 
coming irregularly to coal companies. 

It is learned that the B. & O. Railroad has begun 
to make up car shortages on the Monongah Division, 
having furnished 1,300 of these in three weeks. 
Shortages are based on divisions as a unit. 

Coal operators here are again talking of paying 
miners by check since the daring robbery and murder 
of a paymaster of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. last Satur- 
day, The State law of West Virginia specifies that 
pay shall be in currency. Operators favor a change 
in the State law. 

According to dispatches from Charleston, writs of 
error and stpersedeas have been granted the de- 
fendants by the State Supreme Court in the cases of 
Alex. R. Watson against the Buckhannon River Coal 
Co. and the W. E. Deegans Coal Co. against the 
Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 

Several Fairmont coal operators, who are connected 
with interests in Logan County, attended a confer- 
ence of non-union operators of West Virginia in 
Washington last week. Three public auditors and 
20 coal company auditors explained the fact-finding 
commission forms and how to fill them out. 

The suit of F. C. Taplin, trustee, against the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co., the Dalton & Kelly Coal Cor- 
poration and others was dismissed in Federal Court at 
Huntington last week, following a compromise verdict. 
It is understood, that the Dalton & Kelly Corporation 
agreed to pay Mr. Taplin, as trustee, $1,200,000. 

Announcement is made by the Consolidation Coal 
Co. that after January Ist, D. A. Reed, superintendent 
of the company’s mines at Monongah, W. Va., will 
be made assistant general manager of the West Vir- 
ginia Division. For 20 years Mr. Reed has been con- 
nected with the company, and the promotion is war- 
ranted because of his unusual ability. 





The owner of a chicken farm near Kingston, N. Y., 
recently bought a carload of anthracite stove coal, 
which he was unloading at the yard of a retail dealer 
when the county fuel administrator stopped the pro- 
ceedings. Later the dealer distributed part of the 
carload among his customers in small lots, at the 
order of the administrator. 
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Columbus Spot Price, F. 0. B. Mines, Net Tons 


Jan. Feb. March ; r A pril 
Pocahontas Lump ..... $3.25-$3.60  $3.15-$3.40  $3.00-$3.25 
Mo Revers 2.00- 2.30 2.00- 2.20 1.75- 2.00 
Screen) asm wamledo= 1.65 1.40- 1.65 1.35- 1.50 
Kanawha joump. snes Zip 3.10 2.50- 2.80 2.25- 2.75 
EIS 1.65- 1.95 1.50- 1.85 1.50- 1.75 
Screens nee 1.35- 1.60 1.20- 1.40 1.30- 1.45 
Hocking Lump........ 2.75- 3.00 2.50- 2.80 2.50- 2.70 
MP Rae cee 1.70- 1.95 1.75- 2.00 1.75- 2.00 
Screen ....... 1:65= 1.65 1.25- 1.40 1.40- 1.60 
May June July 
Pocahontas Lump ..... $2.75-$3.00  $3.40-$3.60  $3.85-$4.00 
Retaeeen 2.75- 3.00 3.25- 3.40 3.50- 4.00 
Screen .... 275- 3.00 3.00- 3.25 3.25- 3.60 — 
Kanawha Lump ....... 3.00- 3.25 3.25- 3.50 3:75= 4,25! 
Pee atkce 2.75- 3.00 3.15- 3.35 3.50- 3.85 
Screen eetsulee 2.85- 3.00 lees hae 3.25= 13.50) 
Hocking Lump ........ 2.65- 3.00 3.25- 3.50 3.75- 4.00 
MR renee roe 3.00- 3.50 3.00- 3.25 3.75- 4.00 
Screen? ieee 3.00- 3.45 3.00- 3.25 3.60- 3.80 
Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Pocahontas Lump ..... $6.00-$6.50  $6.50-$7.00  $6.50-$7.25 
NG Roe eee 5.50- 6.00 5.75- 6.25 6.00- 6.50 
Screen oe.en 9 0:20= 0.79 5.25- 5.75 5.50- 6.25 
Kanawha Lump ,...... 5.50- 6.00 6.00- 6.50 5.50- 6.25 
yer tne B.25- 5.75 4.25- 4.75 4.00- 4.50 
Screen’ caste 5.00- 5.65 3.50- 3.75 3.50- 3.75 
Hocking impe aeieeee 5.50- 6.00 5.25- 5.65 5.25- 5.7/9 
IM a RS es eee 4.75- 5.50 3.255) S75 3.252075 
Screétiissis cores 5.00- 5.50 3.00- 3.50 2:75) Seed 


Hampton Roads Average Bituminous Prices for 1922. 
January March ’ 


Net Mines Gross Piers Net Mines Gross Piers Net Mines 
.. $1.69-$1.87 $4.70-$4.90 $1.65-$1.74 $4.65-$4.75 $1.65-$1.78 
.. 1.56- 1.65 4.55- 4.65 1.53- 1.61 4.50- 460 147-siem 
1.29- 1.43 4.25 -4.40. 1.07- 1.29 4.00- 4.25 -1.29- 1534 
1.07- 1.29 4.00: 4.25. .85- 1.21 3.75=94.00) SUO7=eleee 
1.29- 1.43 4,25- 4.40 1.07- 1.29 4.00- 4.25 1.29- 1.53 
April May ; Tt 
pee eed: & Sh ee ae : 
Net Mines Gross Piers Net Mines Net Mines 


February 





Pool 


NA ON 








ey 
Gross Piers 


Pool 


1.65- 1.83 4.65- 4.85 
1.43- 1.61 4.40- 4.60 
1.16- 1.38 4.15- 4.35 
1.43- 1.61 4.40- 4.60 


.. $1.78-$1.96 $4.80-$5.00 $3.08-$3.26 $6.25-$6.45 $2.94-$3.21 


2.85- 3.03 6.00- 6.20 
2.90- 3.12 6.05- 6.30 
2.63- 2.78 5.75- 6.00 
2.90- 3.12 6.05- 6.30 








2.85- 3.08 
3.30- 3.48 
2.95- 3.13 
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New York Spot Prices, F. O. B. Mines, Net Tons. 
Jan. Feb. March April 
Pool WW aetase bien cnet $2.75-$3.29mned eae $2.75-$3.15 $3.00-$3.75 
Ln RES tA OcrOs 2.15- 2.30 2.00- 2.75 2.20- 2.65 3.00- 3.50 
OBabab roa ccaeans 1.80- 2.10 1.90- 2.25 1.90- 2.15 2.50- 3.00 
DD ites yspactes emeete teeters 1.65- 1.80 1.65- 1.90 1.60- 1.85 2.50- 3.00 
Le Be err odo Gi: Oc 1.35- 1.50 | 1.40- 1.60 1.50- 1.65 2.75- 3.00 
(CY Wass Becca sont 1.35- 1.50 1.40- 1.60 1.50- 1.65 2.75- 3.00 
May June July Aug 
Pool “Dew <sica ds acer oleels) It tne SATA DENGIO © wwe n cn cus win latennelennne 
Os Jeenee Seeeite $4.25-$4.50 SyGl(k ci), Perper tesrocen css 
10.5.0". 5 ae 4.25- 4.50 3.75- 3.90  $4.75-$4.90 $7.75-$8.50 
REE Garo AB c.c 4.00- 4.25 3.40- 3.65 4.50- 4.75 7.50- 7.75 
54 eae Nee patel 4.00- 4.25 3.50- 3.85 4.50- 4.90 750-4149 
G4... oooh secon 4,00- 4.25 3.50- 3.85 4.50- 4.90 PEAS Heh 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Pool > Litaes aera $5.00-$5.75  $4.75-$5.75 $4.75-$5.00 $5.00-$5.50 
Oy... «senna eee 4,50- 5.00 4.35- 5.00 4.15- 4.30 4.50- 4.75 
LON Sr dace eee 4.25- 4.50 4.00- 4.25 3.25= oo 3:75 425 
RAMA R Soaciec 4.00- 4.25 3.25- 3.75 2:75="3.25 3.00- 3.50 
5436... 36 eee 4.25- 4.50 3.75- 4.00 3.35- 3.60 2.60- 3.00 
64. <2. ce oe eee ekee 4.25- 4.50 3.75- 4.00 3.35- 3.60 2.60- 3.00 
Philadelphia Spot Prices, F. O. B. Mines, Net Tons. 
Jan. Feb. March April May June 
Pool 1.. $2.75-$3.25 $2.85-$3.25 $2.85-$3.25 $3.00-$3.25 $3.79-$4.00 © Siren 
9.. 2.10- 2.50 2.20- 2.65 2.20- 2.65 2.50- 3.00 3.50- 4.00 $4.00-$4.60 
10.. 1,90- 2.10 1.95=)2:20NOS-62-20 reer - 3.40- 3.75 3.75= 4.25 
i1.. 1.60- 1.80 1.65- 1.85 1.65- 1.855 200-250 ........-. 3.50- 4.00 
54.. 1.45- 1.60 1.40- 1.60 1.40- 1.60 2.00- 2.25 ......... -ssesnees 
64.. 1.45- 1.60 1.40- 1.60 1.40- 1.60 2.00- 2.25 ......... sseseeees 
July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec. 
1 1 er eee $7. 50-9900 a epetiteeeitEn: <2 tee eis $5.00-$5.35 
9.. $4.60-$4.95 7.50- 9.00 $5.50-$5.75 $4.00-$4.75 $4.00-$4.65 4.50- 4.85 
10.. 4.40- 4.75 7.50- 850 5.00- 5.25 3.50- 3.75 3.30- 3.70 3.80- 4.15 
il 4.25- 4.50 7.50- 8.25 4.75- 5.00 3.00- 3.50 2.90- 3.40. 3.25- 3.50 
5 425- 4.50 7.50- 8.00 4.50- 4.75 3.50- 4.00 3.25- 3.75 3.00- 3.75 
64 425. 450 7.50- 8.00: 4.50- 4.75 3.50- 4.00 3.25- 3.75 3.00- 3.75 
Baltimore Spot Prices, F. O. B. Mines, Net Tons. 
Jan. Feb. March April May June 
ol 1.. $2.10-$2.50 $2.50-$2.60 $2.65 mee... $3.75-$4,25 $37 o-eaed 
9.. 210- 2.15. 2415- 2.35) 200230 eer -.- - 3.75- 4.25 3.75- 4.00 
10...) .75= 200 ee PKS OAs 5 3.50- 4.00 3.75- 4.00 
11 6 eee 75 2.00- 2.05 $2.50-$3.00 3.25- 3.75 3.50 
54.. 1.40 1.35-. 1.50 sls0seicoemeeyb- 3.00) .2 5.28 3.50 
64.. 1.40 1 35. 150ml SOseieotmeeyie 3.00) ...65.5-8 3.50 
Tul Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Pool 1.) .c:h oe eee $5.25-$5.75 $5.25-$5.50 $4.25-$4.75 $5.00 
9.. $4.50 $7.00-$8.00 5.00- 5.25 4,50- 4.75 4.00- 4.25 4.25- 4.50 
10.2 6e5G 7.00- 8.00 4.75- 5.00 4.25- 4.50 3.25- 3.50 4.00 
il.. 425- 4.40 6.50- 7.75 4.25- 4.50 4.00- 4.25 3.00- 3.15 3.00- 3.25 
54.. 3.75- 4.40 6.00- 7.00 4.50- 4.75 4.00- 410 3.25- 3.40 3:00 
64 3.75- 4.40 6.00- 7.00 4.50- 4.75 4.00- 4.10 3.25- 3.40 3.00 





Buffalo, N. Y., Bituminous Prices in 1921 and 1922. 


The bituminous market sagged steadily through the year 1922, prices 
going decidedly lower than was expected. When the seemingly low price 
quotations were made two years ago it was remarked by members of the trade 
that the bottom had about been reached, but such did not turn out to be the 
case, as the figures given below will show. Probably never before in a whole year 
was the change in prices uniformly downward. The following figures show the 
situation : 

In 1922. after some fluctuations near the low point, prices mounted 
steadily until the month of August, after which they declined to a point 


about 74 per cent. above the January prices. 
Youghiogheny Pittsburgh and 

death Lump No. 8 Lump Mine-Run Slack 
1921 1922 1921 1922 

Janitary tase ae eoee $2.60 $2.25 $2.10 $1.70 
Hebruary | astee cere 2.60 225 2.10 1.70 
Marci) .2c.c. arene teeters 2.50 2.20 1.85 1.70 
A Dr ilies aces bale tase Ele 27D 2.50 225 2.00 
Maly” tance dette tereiea 3.50 3.25 2.75 2.50 
Junetes Ae eens 4.50 4.25 Sus) 3.50 
July: i Gaaeeeaecesereere 5.00 4.75 4.50 4.25 
AMUSE cee alte 6.00 7.50 7.00 6.00 
September =...2 seat 5.50 bs) 4.25 4.00 
October. "j.vasneeeene 5.00 4.50 4.00 3.50 
November cs-emeeee 5.00 4.50 4.00 3.50 
December. joe eee 4.75 4.25 3.75 3.25 


NA WN 


3.30- 3.48 


















Tuly Septe 

Net Mines Gross Piers Net Mines’ Gross Piers Net Mines i a 

. .$3.78-$4.04 $6.75-$7.05 $7.35-$7.57 $10.75-$11.00 $5.12-$5.56 
_. 3.59- 3.82 6.55- 6.80 7.13- 7.35 10.50- 10.75 5.03= 5.4305 


4 a 


August 





Pool 


. 3.55- 3.78 6.50- 6.75 6.46- 6.90 9.75- 10.25 5.16- 5.45 
. 3.15- 3.60 6.05- 6.55 5.56- 6.15 875- 9.25 4.81- 5.055% 
| 3.55- 3.78 6.50- 6.75 6.46- 6.90 9.75- 10.25 5.16- 


Nevember 


NA MN 
wn 


October 





— DO ——— at 

Net Mines Gross Piers Net Mines Gross Piers 
. $3.91-$4.13 $6.90-$7.15 $4.22-$4.45 $7.25-$7.50 $4.36-$4.54 
3.78- 3.95 6.75- 6.95 4.09- 4.25 7.10- 7.30 -4.36- 4.54 
3.55- 3.78 6.25- 6.50 3.78- 4.00 6.75- 7.00 
3.02- 3.20 5.90- 6.10 3.42- 3.64 6.35- 6.60 
3.55- 3.78 6.25- 6.50 3.78- 4.00 6.75- 7.00 


Pool 


NA WDN 


Tidewater (Piers) Prices. 
® New York 
Jan. Feb. March April May 


.. $5.45-$5.60 $5.45-$5.90 $5.50-$5.75 $6.25-$6.50 $8.00-$8.50 
10.. 5.20- 5.30 5.25- 5.50 5.20- 5.40 5.80- 6.10 8.00- 8.25 
Sept. Oct. Nov. 
OF acters oer $8.50-$8.75 $8.00-$8.15 $7.50-$7.75: 
10. .$7.50-$7.75 $12.00-$12.25 8.25- 8.50 7.50- 7.75 7.00- 7.75: 
Lee ae 11.00- 12.00 7.75- 8.00 7.00- 7.25 6.50- 6.75 7 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. Feb. March _ April May am 

Pool 9.. $5.50 $5.60-$5.95 $5.50-$5.85 $5.50-$6.00 $6.55-$7.00 $ 
10... 5.10-$5:30 5.35- 5.60 5.20- 5.60 5.50- 5.80 6.40- 6.75 

11.. 5.50- 5.60 5.70- 6.05 5.70- 6.00 6.00- 6.25 6.90- 7.30 8 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Pool’ 9: .. $7.75-$8:30 Aen codea + soba e sense anny 30s 
10s. 7.60-) 7:90. Oey $8.50-$9.00 $7.25-$7.75 ,$7.15-$7.65 
1 ik antec Bhegdae ec Sc 8.00-° 8.756 700-9 7500 oe tee 
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ward Thatford, ‘of the Brooklyn retail firm of 
rd & Ackerman, died) at his home in that 
h last Tuesday. 


J. Kerner, head of the F. J. Kerner Coal Co., 
Broadway, spent several days this week in the 
| Pennsylvania region. 


Hinterleiter, who has been assocjated with the 
Coal Co., Inc., for the past five years, has 
sn elected Vice-president of that company, effective 
“y 1, 1923. 


iam F. Mathias, one of the oldest coal dealers 
Williamsburgh section of Brooklyn, died last 
y at the age of 77. He had been in business 
years. 


Bohannon, president of the Gauley Coal Min- 
25 Church street, has been in the Fairmont 
this week inspecting some new property he 
purchased. 


Wyoming Valley Coal Co. helped to make 1,000 
yn families cheerful Christmas by distributing 
bags of coal of 100 pounds each. Their gener- 
ation was greatly appreciated by city officials. 
M. Lonergan, supervising chief inspector 
Health Department, has been designated by 
opeland to act as a member of the Fuel Admin- 
m. Mr. Lonergan will have offices at 165 
way and will keep the administration in touch 
places in the city most affected by the coal 
age. 

“by one the coal people return to their old 
ing grounds. After having been located in the 
‘Hall Park neighborhood for three years, Hart- 
Lester, Inc., the Smokeless Fuel Co. and the 
‘ican Coal Export Co. will return to the Battery 
shborhood May lst. They have rented large quar- 
s on the 13th floor, on the West street side, of the 
hitehall Building. 


apartment house owner was fined $600 this week 
ling to supply heat to his tenants, and being 
or unwilling to pay the fine, he was sent to the 
for sixty days. Magistrate Simpson, who 
ced him, said: “It is not enough for a land- 
‘to say that he cannot get coal now. The ques- 
did he make any effort when he first learned 
s going to be a coal shortage.” 


“authorities of Bayonne, N. J., have been try- 
to prevent local dealers from delivering coal to 
customers in and near Port Richmond, Staten 
which i is reached by ferry. Indignation among 
izens of Bayonne has~run so high that mass 
gs have been held, an injunction applied for 


aioe 


‘interstate commerce, no way has been found to 
them, 

\ meeting held last Wednesday the directors 
Burns Bros. approved the report of the special 
Ea appointed to draw up a plan of readjust- 
nt the company’s financial structure. Under the 
lan, there will be 80,944 shares of new 8 per 
preferred stock and 350,000 shares of common 
k. This common stock will be used to retire the 
issues of preferred stock and for exchange with 
lass A and B stocks. The net result of,the re- 
ation will be simplification of the capital 
ure of the company. 


Manton has thrown open the coal bin in his 
home at Bayport, L. I., to his neighbors’ use, 
setting a good example to other wealthy resi- 
that place who may have more coal than they 


_S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, “Ye 
|} Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, P 





[ee vtvanis Office: General Sales 

| St. Marys, Pa. $204 Prudential Bide., Buffalo, N. 
: & G. H. Jones, 

_ Vice-President and General Sales Agent 





~The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
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"New Yo nee A CHANCE FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The Thoughtless, Inconsiderate Telephone 
Message May Offend Customers. 


The retail trade, recognizing the amount of preju- 
dice with which it has to contend, often seeks in its 
trade gatherings to formulate a course of action that 
will put it on a better footing. Some folks tell of 
the constitutional and commercial rights of the coal 
man, while the attentive secretaries assert that if 
the dealers would only pay their dues everything 
would be all right. 

We think one point that might be stressed to some 
extent is the matter of telephone service at the typical 
retail office; not the large place run on a strictly busi- 
ness basis nor the small one where the proprietor 
gives personal attention to all details—just the aver- 
age place. This is something that has a great deal of 
bearing on the attitude of customers, but in some 
cases it is handled in a manner to give particular and 
definite offense. The customer or prospective cus- 
tomer who, upon calling up in all honesty and inno- 
cence, is answered by a voice reminiscent of a tough 
waiter in an old-time Bowery restaurant is apt to 
carry a grouch against the entire coal trade, no matter 
how sincerely Mr. Warriner and his publicity aids 
may emphasize the close margin between cost of pro- 
duction and wholesale price, no matter how many 
tons of water have to be hoisted for every ton of 
coal shipped. 

Having occasion to call up railroad offices, whole- 
sale offices and retail offices, we find we can speak 
by the book on this subject and submit the matter 
for the consideration of retail organization people, 
granting as a preliminary that there are, of course, 
exceptions to all rules. 


Very Successful New England House. 


The business of the William A. Jepson Corporation 
was founded by W. A. Jepson in 1898, and has 
steadily increased. The past year has been the most 
successful in its history. 

During the past year this company has developed 
a large business in New River and Pocahontas coal, 
and now ships exclusively from Hampton Roads the 
Navy Standard coals mined and shipped from the 
several operations of the Flat Top Fuel Co. of Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

Loading a number of barges every week for New 
Haven, New London, Providence and Boston, they are 
enabled to give regular service of a superior sort to 
all inland points throughout New England. 

They also handle the best grades of Pennsylvania 
and D, & H. anthracite. W. A. Jepson is president, 
W. Bernard Harris treasurer, and W. Donald Jepson 
sales manager. The main offices are located in the 
Bankers Building, Boston, and a branch office 1s 
located in the New Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Building, Hartford, Conn. 


British Coal Being Bought. 


It is reported that several additional orders for 
British coal for January loading have been placed 
this week. A New York public utility is said to 
have contracted for ten cargoes, to range from 5,000 
to 7,000 tons each, and other business is rumored. 

One authority estimates that upwards of 100,000 
tons has been arranged for during the past week or 
ten days, for shipment to New York, Philadelphia 
and New England. 

Welsh Admiralty coal can be laid on this side for 
about $7.50-$7.75 c. i. f.; screened gas coal for $8, 
and unscreened high volatile coal, suitable for loco- 
motive use, at $7 or slightly less. 








D. Lambert, Auditor 
Saint Marys, Pa. 


F. 


Canada Office: 
Y, Hamilton, Ont. 


J. D. Ferguson, 
Sales Agent 


699 











New England Notes 





E. Arthur Tutien, Inc., coal, coke and iron dealers, 


have moved from 50 Congress street, Boston, to 49 


Federal street, Massachusetts 


Trust Co. 


The steamer Ormidale, which has been operating in 
the coal trade from Norfolk to Boston for some time, 
carrying coal for the Boston elevated, has left on a 
six months’ charter to carry coal from Chesapeake 
Bay ports to West Indies. It is reported that the 
charter rate is $2 per ton. 


An estimate was made this week by Everett Morss, 
Boston’s fuel director, that the city had enough coal 
supplied ahead to last one week in case of a general 
tie-up of freight and shipping by a severe storm. 
Anthracite receipts are in the neighborhood of 5,000 
tons daily, making coal receipts for the month about 
equal to the allotment agreed upon. 


the building of the 


British and Scotch coal imports have increased per- 
ceptibly of late and demurrage has again become an 
item to be reckoned with in figuring coal costs. Ar- 
riving steamers have had to anchor in the lower har- 
bor until dockage space becomes available. Close to 
a dozen steamers have been on the waiting list, and 
one was ordered to New York where facilities are 
ample. 

The proposal of Senator David I. Walsh in a 
public letter sent to his constituents that the respect- 
ive State governments commandeer all at hand and 
apportion it equally “at bare cost of production and 
distribution” has met with general editorial condemna- 
tion among Boston papers and with disapproval of 
the State Fuel Administrator, James J. Phelan, who 
asserted that such a procedure was no solution of 
the hard coal problem, would not lower the price of 
coal and might in many cases result in an increase 
in price. Mr. Phelan stated that the coal dealers 
throughout the State were doing the best they could 
under the circumstances. There is little coal to com- 
mandeer, he said, and what does arrive here is de- 
livered about as soon as received to consumers. 








| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


WANTED 


SELLING organization constantly in 

touch with public utility and private 
industrial steam plants, would like to make 
a selling arrangement with one or two small 
low volatile and medium volatile coal opera- 
tions. It is essential that the mines be so 
located as to take the Clearfield or a compet- 


ing rate into Southern New York State. 
mAddress. “Box, DI4°, cate of Saward’s 
Journal. 

WANTED 


ALESMAN-—sales manager—well  ac- 

. quainted with the New York, New Jer- 
sey, New England wholesale coal trade— 
only thoroughly experienced live wire need 
Boplyy mer alesse sox, 01-13". care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


MARRIED man wants position with re- 
tail or wholesale coal concern. Address 


“Box D12” care of Saward’s Journal. 


Where competition is keenest, 


advertise the hardest. 
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NEW YORK ANTHRACITE PRICES, F. O. B. MINES 

Ind 2 oa Com Ind ae Co. Ind. ho 0. 
Broketi! < ésc.oss.stevets his ayes. « aa ey ec TROUERV OAS «eo oe cece $7,60-$7,75'o Broken”. is... eiercieliete een Mmmm sys <1) 0 | Sadie tetera 
1D) fede REE Bao et ING ioe $7.00-$7.35 7.60- 7.75 $7.25-$7.75 7.60- 7:75) Bige Ses an «oie neeeieae SIRI By 21) + Cledelteneneteires 
SHOVE. ste he Cette aan 7.85- 8.00 7.90- 8.10 7.75- 8.10 7.90=. B: LOS CSHOVE saree cance Foley RRM NETL «> ss 0d) haat ema teoe So 
Chestnut” ..t Mbecmemene 7.85- 8.00 ~. 7.90- 8.10 7.85- 8.10 7.902) 8.10%." Chestnut, ©.2.. Sick Beene A hs bee OS 
Pen fubec ate veo ies 4.25- 4.75 6.05- 6.45 5.00-- 5.50 5.75 6:50...) Pear mets echoes oleae REIS oss BR ah Rs § 
3uckwheat No. 1.......  2.25- 3.00 3.50 3.00- 3.50 3.50 BuckwheatuNos | s.e.ee ert >. la ei 5) 
Rice: « hapiices. terse eens 1.75- 2.00 2.50 2.00- 2.50 2.50 Rice ioc not See AO, ce) Ae eee 
Barleye-e 4 > uci eee 1.35- 1.60 L505 L.50Se75 1.50 Barley tapes 21 Gale + MD... 9s = ON ceca corey 

Ind. a Co. > Tad: “igh ee a ee 
Brokefi os. ..460c8 eee Boe ne YAGI 3) il Arion $7.60-$7.75 : ; 
Ege fs $7.35-$7.75  7.60- 7.75 $7.75-$8.00  7.60- 7.75 eye eg Or a ge ae ore area 
Stove Pen 6 con emilee 7.85- 8.10 7.90- 8.10 8.10- 8.25 7.90- 8.10 Stove hy pce NPL 9.25 8.00 
Chestnut? <:. Scches vine 7.90- 8.10 7,.90- 8.10 8.10- 8.25 7.90- 8.10 Chesthitlstce ocr. a ee 9.25 8.00 
PEA isl. 5 ose Ree 4.50- 5.50 5.75- 6.45 5.25srobae 6.00- 6.45 Pag toe pe One re eee 6.75 6.15 
Buckwheat No. l....... 3.00- 3.50 3.50 3.00- 3.50 3.50 Hecterhice ‘No j 1 ly 5 50-$6.50 4.00 
RIGO 6c i whose dese 2.00- 2.60 2.50 2.00- 2.50 2.50 Rice OS aoe 3.50- 4.00 3.00 
Barley: vas Se ate eee 1.50- ies 1.50 1.50- 1.85 1.50 Barley, Tat ys Re ee 2.50- 3 00 2) 00 

— ‘May————_—__, 5 ~ June ~ , 

Ind Co. Ind. Co ee Pay, cig 7 
2 hae Bae > hee he al eee Rs Me RO Broken tt 2 2-s0," cee $9.00 $7.75-$8.15, $9.00 eae 
aT ny MA Sky 4 : F : ; ; ; ae nf Ss _. ee aoe Ere 5 Pec) be ae 9.25-$13.00 7.75- 8.35 9.25-$15.00 . 
Chestnut .....0. dt. Tee | Stove ,.....-+.imerees 9.25- 13.00 8.00- 8.35 — 9.25- 15.00 
Pea 2... cise ck Oot ee So <a ae Chestnut .....-++-.+45: _~ 9.25- 13.00 8.00- 8.35 —-9.25- 15.00 
Buckwheat No» 1.0. oc. eenec iene Oe |. ic ane PCa acta tes one entree vs 6.20- 9.00 6.15- 6.20 7.00- 11.00 
Rice ....c.eeccece devils | Ula 00.0007 20a Buckwheat No. 1....... 3.25- 4.00 4.00- 4.25 3.50- 4.75 
Rice oe ae Rice’, Ware el eed 1160. 2.75 273-300 2.50. 205 

y Batley 2 aston eae pose 1:50) 2208 


Freight rate on anthracite domestic sizes from mines to New York 
Harbor lower ports for first half of year was $2.61; from July Ist when 
reduction was made the rate has been $2.34 per gross ton. On other sizes, 




















Mine Prices at Chicago, 1922 
Jan. Feb. March April May June Pittsburgh No. oe ; - 
ocahontas lump |... 2.50+3.75 2.75-3.50 3.00-3.25 225-275. 2:75 300 a.25— -—Jan.— -——Feb.— —Mareh—, ——April— ——May 
M. R. .. 2,00-3.00 1.75-2.50 1.75-2.00 1.60-1.75 2.75-3.00 3.00-3.25 Lump. $3.00-$4.00 $3.00-$3.25 $3.00-$3.10 $3.00-$3.75 $3.00-$3.5 
Franklin, Ill. lump .. 3.00-4.05 3,00-3.65 3.25-3.65 3.00-3.65 3.65-4.25 M. R.. 2.05- 2.15 1.95- 2.00 1.85- 1.90 2.25- 245, 3-005 3.45% 
i M. R. .. 2,.65-3.00 2.25+2.75 2.25-2.65 2.50-3.00 4.00-4.25 Screen. 1.90- 2.00 1.60- 1.70 . 1.75- 1.80 2,00- 2.40, 93:00: 3.45 3 
Sereen .. 1.75-2.25 1.75-2.25 1.75-2.00 2.50-3.00 4.00-4.25 a 
Central Ill, lump ... 2.75-3.50 2.75-3.25 2.65-3.00 ........ .-..0055 Pittsburgh No. 8— : 
M. R. 2. 2:25-2:75, 2:25... ele Fr) evar > Mig. St Noy 
Screen -. 1652200) I7OSRGOmapGonsomr... oo. sec eaaiaes Lump. $4.50-$5.00 $7.00-$7.50 $4.75-$5.00 $3.81 $3.81 
ind. 4th Vein Jump.. 3.00-3.75 3.00-3.50 3.00-3.50 3.00-3.25 ........ M. R.. 4.25- 4.50 7.00- 7.50 4.50- 4.75 3.56 3.56 
M. R 2.40-2°75 2135=2 Obes 0N 2:20-2./0'- 2. ee Screen. 4.25- 4.50 7.00- 7.50 450+ 4.75 3.32 Resale 
Screen .. 1.90-2.25 1.85-2.10 2.00-2.25 2,00-2.50 ........ ie a, 
Ind. Sth Vein lump ... 2°60-3.25 2.60-3.75°2.65-3.00 2.50-2.75 ........ 
M. R...) 2:15-2.40 Qa 022A ez nae 06 2.50-2.75 =... aie -m 
Screen .. 1.50-1.85 1.65-1.85 1.50-1.75 2.25-2.50 ........ Mine Prices at Pittsburgh, 1922. 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Fel. March April 
Pocahontas lump .... 4.00-4.25 3.75-8.00 5.00-7.50 5.00-7.00 6.50-8.00 7.00-9.00 Pitts. Sc. Gas.. $2.60-$2.70 $2.60-$2.70 $2.60-$2.75 Strike 
M. R. .. 4,00-4.25 3.50-8.00 4.75-7.00 4.75-6.50 5.75-6,00 5.75-6.00 M. R. .- -2.10-'2:30 2:10--2.30°. 2:10-) 2.30 Sieoeeter 
Franklin. Fil, dump: fy fe pee eee) ereeena 5.25-5.50 5.25-5.50 5.25-5.50 5.50-5.75 Slack ... 1.75- 1.85 1,60- 1.70 1.60-.1.70 = Strikes 
4 M: R. oka eee 4.50-5.00 4.25-4.75 4.00-4.25 4.40.60 
Scredn’ .) JP) (ies 4.35-4.50 3.00-3.50 2.25-3.00 2.60-3.30 Jdly Aas Sept. Orr a 
Central’ Ij; lump i. a) eee: eee 490-5.25 5.00-5.25 4.50-4.90 4.80-5.20 Pitts. Sc. Gas. Strike Strike .........- — $4.25-$4.75 $4.00- 
“s M. Revise tien elaine 4.35-4.75 3.25-4.00 2.70-3.00 3.00-3.20 'R. .. Strike Strike $5.00-$6.00 4.50- 5.00 4.25- 
Screen... o5es)chS0. eee 3.50-3.75 2.00-2.75 1.50-1.75 1.75-2.10 Slack .. Strike (Strike™ .....75.2: 4.75- 5.25 4.50- 5.00 
Ind, 4th\ Vein’ limp jee eer ieee 5.00-5.50 5.00-5.25 4.75-5.00 5.00-5.50 ae 
M, “Rog iste) do eet eee ea 4.65-5.00 3.50-4.00 3.25-3.75 3.60-4.00 a) f 
Screen’ .is.os ce: beeen rele 4.50-4.75 2.75-3.00 1.90-2.25 2.20-2.50 : . é : ¥ 
Sth Vein hing ae oct eee 4.90-5.25 5.00-5.25 430-450 4.80-5.10 It will be found that it pays im 
M! Roc taka eee 4.50-4.75 3.50-4.00 2,00-2.25 2.50-2.75 more ways that one if SAWARD's 
Scréen’ -ctst Suse hee 4.25-4.50 2.75-3.00 1.60-1.80 2.00-2.20 JouRNAL is a weekly visitor. 








The coal men at Rochester, N. Y., were also the 
victims of misrepresentation a week or two ago, when 
a local paper quoted a visiting labor leader as saying 
that anthracite was selling in Canada for less than 
in Rochester. He also asserted that hundreds of cars 
of hard coal were being held up along the line by lack 
of motive power, and that while people on this side 
of the border were suffering from a shortage of fuel, 
100,000 tons of anthracite were being shipped into Corres, period1920 22.408,35: 
Canada every day. 2 an ete ee 2A, 

One bad fae is that while such falsehoods can egeres. period, 1? 3 a 21,713,341" 
be denied, the denials do not travel half as fast or 5 
as far as the stories they contradict, nor are they 
as apt to be believed. : 


Misstatements that Do Harm. 


Retail dealers are often subjected to criticism be- 
cause their prices are believed by their customers to 
be much higher than those prevailing in other places. 
An instance of this kind was quoted in our last issue. 
The papers in a town near Philadelphia quoted a 
visitor from Canada as saying that anthracite, nut and 
stove coal was retailing in Montreal for $10.50 a ton, 
delivered in cellars. Manifestly this was impossible, 
and yet a lot of people believed it and made life 
miserable for the local dealers by demanding to know 
why their prices were so high. 

To show how little truth there was in the article, 
it can be said that the present retail price in Montreal 
is $17.50 per ton, less 25 cents for cash. At Toronto 


Week ended Nov. 26..... 
Week ended Dec. 3..,;.. 
Week ended Dec. 10..... 
Week ended Dec. 17..... 
Season 
Corres. 


278,261 





period, 19210 25. 
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Two steamers with more than 11,000 to 
cite consigned to the Milwaukee-West 
arrived at Milwaukee last week from B 
boats entered the local harbor two w 


the dealers are getting $15.50; at Hamilton, Ont., from 
$16.50 to $18.50, and at Coburg, Ont., $16. These 
prices are for egg, stove and chestnut, delivered. 


A Long Island dealer reports good results from 
mixing 200 or 300 pounds of coke with a ton of stove 
or nut, thus stretching out the anthracite supply. 





the season than any other coal carrier 
of Milwaukee. 
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Keystone Coal & Coke Co.] || Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 


nland Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 


Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale the left-over copies 


Acme Gas Coal Co. of the original classification list, showing pool numbers, 
° ownership, location, etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly 
Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. shipping ae the Exchange at New York, Philadelphia 
Vestmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. and Baltimore. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. Only a limited number of copies remain, and those who 
_ Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. do not already possess one should take advantage of this 
—— opportunity to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft 
General Offices: Huff Building, Greensburg, Pa. coal buyers in the Eastern States. 
838 Widener Bldg., Kunkel Bldg., Colonial Bldg., Price $1.00. Copies for sale by 
Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. New Haven, Conn. 
teiteaore, Mac” Piteak Pe. Clovcenas Chie SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. 














CROZER-POQOCAHONTAS COMPANY 
1503-09 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
JN SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND BUNKER SUPPLIERS OF 
STANDARD POCAHONTAS COAL 


2,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY 
Chicago NORFOLK, VA. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. NDON 
05 Fisher Bldg. ene Bank Bldg Law & Commerce Bldg. 17 St. ee Place 
New England (ean S. P. Burton Co., 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


W. H. DRUCKEMILLER Shipper of “VERIBEsT” 


31 N. 4th Street SUNBURY, Pa. Established 1890 
Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous—Cannel— Coke 


JOHNSON & CO., Inc.siromnous COAL 


90 West Street New York 




























Johnstown Coal & Coke Company STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


From 
HIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
General . Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
SENET OGices: 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y.’ 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. FAIRMONT FIELDS 








COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. "Rates every five cents advance. Tells 
geount ee glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 

ross or Net 


Issued in three volumes: Ic to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; Ic to $8.00. 
COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE ae Ce EXTENSIONS 
The 


Gross Ton 











SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 






220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,600. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.50. 


Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, etc. Plain, Practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains, Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


| You Need Saward’s Annual, the Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics | 
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RAIL COAL IN NORTHWEST 


Shippers Complain That Their Importance 
It Not Generally Recognized. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 27.—All-rail shippers to 
the Northwest have long felt that they received little 
or no recognition of their work in connection with 
ixeeping a stable supply of coal for that region, They 
point out that, during the period of fuel administrators 
and coal commissioners, practically all reference made 
to the situation was based upon the ability of the 
docks to furnish coal for Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
some of the adjacent states. 

That was the case during the past summer. Al- 
most every announcement made on behalf of the fuel 
situation quoted the stocks available on the docks or 
possible to be secured from them. Yet from the time 
of resumption of mining operation the all-rail trade 
has shipped a tonnage which, if not equal to that re- 
ceived on the docks, was certainly all that stood be- 
tween the Northwest and’a decided shortage had only 
the dock supply been available. Even before the strike 
was adjusted the non-union mines were sending some 
coal all-rail into the Northwest, and were able to pre- 
vent any serious difficulty arising over fuel. 

In fact, the all-rail trade regard the docks as claim- 
ing all the credit for protecting the Northwest, and 
point to the anthracite situation as indicative of what 
they could and did do without the stimulus of all-rail 

ompetition. While the dock interests have been or- 
PM. for years for the protection of their own 
interests, the unorganized all-rail trade, working often 
at cross-purposes with others of their own class, have 
still been able to make a serious inroad into the dock 
trade area. 
Supply Adjusted to Demand. 


The all-rail business has not been as stable and 
settled as could be desired, for the reason that there 
has been more or less transit tonnage coming into 
this market during the cold weather, which sought 
an outlet whether at a profit or not. A number of 
well-established concerns have been regularly repre- 
sented in this market and have worked up a regular 
trade. These have not overloaded the market, but 
have gauged their orders on their probable needs. 

Naturally, a change of conditions now and then will 
leave some surplus to dispose of, but it has been only 
incidental. But the real difficulty has been with those 
oe had no representation and would forward a num- 
ber of cars and then send a salesman into the market 
to dispose of them. Such concerns have no trade to 
count upon, but must seek to find an outlet—some- 
thing that is not easy to do in an instant, As a result, 
some sharp losses have been taken on coal so shipped. 

Because of the need of a better understanding be- 
tween members of the all-rail trade, an organization 
has been formed without other purpose than to work 
for the common interests of those in the business. 
Occasional gathering are to be held, that those in the 
trade may meet their competitors on an equal foot- 
ing and have a better understanding of the problems 
which must be conquered if the business as a whole 
is to thrive. 

Men in this trade feel confident that they are at the 
beginning of a great development in shipping coal all- 
rail into the Northwest. They have extended their 
own trade area northward until it is well north of 
the Twin Cities, and anticipate continuing to extend 
their trade zone. In fact, some of the more enthu- 
siastic regard the dock business as a bit of ancient 
history, due to yield to progress as did the old-time 
steamboats on the Mississippi River. 

They are dependent upon the railroads for cars to 
move the coal at the time it is needed, and do not 
attempt to store it in wholesale quantities. Hence 
the periods of car stringency affect them seriously. 
But they claim that they have always been able to 
keep some coal moving into this district, sufficient to 
avert trouble for their customers. 





R. M. Foster, representing Percy Heilner & Son 
and the Emmons Coal Mining Co., at Norfolk, and 
Inslee T. West, Norfolk representative of the Nep- 
tune Line and the Thames Towboat Co., will move 
their office on January 1st from the Flat Iron Build- 
ing to the Bankers Trust Building. 
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NEW BRIDGE UNDER WAY 


New York Central Pushing Work on Its 
Castleton Cut-Off. 


For the past ten years—since 1912 to be precise 
—the New York Central folks have been arranging 
for a high-level bridge across the Hudson at Castle- 
ton. The project flared up so often and then 
subsided, as various litigations and other moves 
progressed, that some may have thought it was one 
of those great things very often talked about but 
seldom brought to fruition. Now, however, there 
is actual evidence that work is in progress. In a 
recent issue of the New York Central Lines Maga- 
zine it is said: 

“Passengers on the New York Central main line 
trains as they speed north or south along the Hudson 
River Division between the pretty little river villages 
of Schodack Landing and Castleton, about twelve 
miles south of Albany, are instantly attracted by 


the great engineering and construction activity in 


that area. 

“What draws their attention is a splendid view 
of the construction work on the huge, high-level 
Castleton Bridge, the nationally-important improve- 
ment by which New York Central trains are to 
eliminate the retarding and costly grade on West 
Albany hill, as well as ‘by-pass’ the present Hudson 
River drawbridges at Albany. These drawbridges 
during the navigation season are valves which, when 
opened for the passage of vessels, shut off the flow 
of traffic on the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany main lines at great cost and detriment to 
service, causing delays and congestion. The sharp 
grade which the Boston & Albany line takes into 
Albany will also be eliminated. 

“The passenger on the New York Central trains 
sees, as he looks out toward the river, two parallel 
rows of large concrete pedestals stretching out 
toward the middle of the Hudson. At the east bank 
of the main channel as he speeds on his eyes are 
dazed by a view of a conglomeration of pile drivers, 
locomotive cranes, granite piles, derricks, work 
trains, kindred appliances and hundreds of busy men, 
as well as a fleeting glimpse of barges, floating 
derricks, ete., on the other side of flat little Upper 
Schodack Island, which lies between the east main- 
land and the main river channel with Schodack 
Creek, an arm of the Hudson, intervening. 

“Also to be seen, but not readily distinguishable 
apart from the west bank mainland because of the 
distance, the presence of work equipment and all 
the other activities, is Shad Island, which bounds 
the main channel on the west and is separated from 
the west mainland by Jolly Creek. Looking over 
the pedestals and the work on the river to the hill 
on the opposite shore may be seen the west bridge 
abutment, with steel bridge work already creeping 
out toward the river to an appreciable extent. The 
large steel towers and long heavy horizontal girders 
are being riveted into place while held in the pro- 
tecting grasp of a sturdy traveling crane. 

“The work quickly passes from view, but the 
passenger has only seen a small though very im- 
portant portion of the entire improvement. In the 
erstwhile quiet, peaceful farm country, land of ice- 
houses and the home of wood-cutting and moulding 
sand industries, on and over the plains to the west 
and hills and valleys to the east, the Castleton 
Bridge, the huge freight yards and main tracks of 
the Hudson River Connecting Railroad are being 
built with surprising rapidity. In all there will be 
250 miles of railroad track.” 


Replying to State Senator Nathan Straus, Jr., re- 
garding the way the New York State Fuel Adminis- 
tration is being run, Governor Miller wrote: “The task 
of the Fuel Administration will not be made easier 
by demagogic attempts to disturb the public mind nor 
by false and misleading propaganda to advance in- 
dividual political fortunes which such a crisis always 
affords an opportunity to promote to the public 
detriment.” 


It will be found that it pays in more ways than 
one if SAwarp’s JouURNAL is a weekly visitor. 



























































Are Considered Most Importa 


“Buying by the railroads is one, if no 
important, of the bases for prosperity in 
States,” says The Bache Review, “It is 
sib'e to demonstrate that it has been the 
for every period of prosperity here, except 
war boom. It has been a very important 
the business uprise which has taken place d d 
last year. ; 

“The roads have expended every cent that 
possibly be diverted for upkeep and equip ent 
and their expenditures have been very much 
than in 1920, They have been liberal purchase 
steel rails, locomotives, cars, lumber, and tho: 
other commodities. These purchases have 
backbone of the steel and iron activity. 
vitalized scores of other industries. 

“Other factors which have been contributing - 
measure of prosperity in the business world ¢ 
tivity in building construction, expenditures fo 
nicipal buildings and roads, and the intensive 
in the automobile industry. These pr 
continue. +4 

“Tt cannot be denied that the high wages 
working public has been receiving have 4 
great demand which has developed, as these hav 
spent more or less freely. Notwithstan 
great class in the commodity, the Agricu 
tion, has not joined in this otherwise univ 
chasing. This has been due to the lower 
farm products brought about by the 
Europe, and its inability to take freely t 
surplus. 

“In fact, it is revival and increase in 
shipments abroad which have brought about 
tion in prices of farm products in the last f 
and are making better prospects for the farr m 


“Tell "Em Nothing, Treat "Em Ro 


It has been asserted that if one furni 
material there will be no lack of a market 
son referred to the world beating a path 
woods to the place of a man who did some 
thing better than somebody else did, bi 
exceptions to all rules. : 

The other day we were told, as we h 
been told before, that a subscription for 
office of a certain concern was not desir 
New York office did not want the mines | 
much about what was going on and if th 
paper they would be well informed. ‘ 

Another concern declined to have st 
entered for certain branch offices, as “It 
the rules of this concern that nobody is 
read newspapers during working hours.’ 
and all have to keep their nose to the grinc 
would appear. 

Would it not be supposed that the de 
hold information from certain subordinat 
or branches would arouse a desire on t 
post themselves at their own expense? 


Rail Shipments to New Engl 


Below are figures showing the nut 
of coal forwarded to New England 
New York all-rail, through the s: 
Hudson River gateways, during se 
weeks: 


Bitumin- Anthra- Bit 

Week ended ous cite 
November 11.... 3,329 3,286 
November 18.... 3,289 «3,582 
November 25.... 3,024 3,321 
December 2.... 3,055 4,247 
December 9.... 2,872 3,467 
December 16.... 3,491 3,234 





The Western Pennsylvania Fuel Co., 
Pa., has been organized by G. M. Butte 
B. B. Blair, who were identified with 
Coal & Coke Co. for 21 and 15 years, t 
The company will deal in coal and coke. — 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


le old year ended with a production of soft 
in a five-day week estimated at between 
000 and 9,700,000 tons. While the Sur- 
eport put the millions at 10, it continued 
a reference to the amount being less than 
of the preceding week, when the tonnage 
10,031,000 tons. Consequently nine was 
Jess the number of millions referred to. 
often happens in a holiday week, the 
* Opportunity for the distribution of cars 
he general concentration of work on the 
of activity ran up the daily output so that 
s near to the highest record of the past 
n, or indeed the entire year. 
mment continues to run strong as to in- 
lency of car supply, but we feel safe in 
g that 10 per cent more cars would cause 
uk in the market. The operator with two 
work per week no doubt feels that he 
, just cause for voicing a grievance, but 
such short running-time as that means 
than one-third time, for it is generally 
n that coal is cut in advance and dead- 
is accomplished. on idle days, and on 
ng days the actual mining is more active 
effort to get out as much tonnage as pos- 
'n the period of operation. 
' may readily conceive that it would be 
wr A if he had cars enough for a full five- 
in while B, C and D continued on a two- 
vasis. But what about the market for 
"om the field controlled by A, B, C and D 
Were working five days every week? 
are all too” many instances in the history 
» trade of tonnage being produced and 
ta loss because of a very slight degree 
T-production, and in petitioning for more 
he trade should realize what always fol- 
vhen equipment is in plentiful supply. 
‘demand for coal is satisfactory because 
rent manufacturing activities, because of 
tt domestic use and the need of a large 
it for railroad supplies. Also it may be 
I that some advance storage has already 
mdertaken by public utilities, and the 
York gas and electric interests in partic- 
fe endeavoring to accumulate a larger re- 
i: guard against a possible suspension 
st. 


y easily the market is influenced even in 
°e of current demands is shown by the 
tat something like the customary Jan- 
jaw has affected the soft coal market. 


lia 
Lop 
in 2 


It has become easier since the new year came 
in. It nearly always happens that we have a 
spell of mild weather and also a weak coal mar- 
ket some time in January. They always event- 
uate sooner or later in the month, even though 
succeeded by much more strenuous conditions 
later on in the season. 

The outcome endorses what we have said 
before about the element of weakness and even 
danger arising from no more than ten per cent 
additional cars. If two or three days work per 
week puts the market within ten per cent 
of prostration, the reasonable conclusion is that 
mine capacity and facilities are twice what they 
need to be, and that the coal industry must be 
readjusted on a better basis either by the slow 
process of evolution or by the less probable 
means of some form of concerted action. 

Following our regent allusion to the manner 
in which the countty is getting along with less 
coal per capita, or per horsepower, than was 
the case ten or twelve years ago, we note that 
other interests are commenting upon this fact, 
and surely it is a feature that cannot be over- 
looked in any review of the situation. Grad- 
ually, as necessities increase through the 
growth of the country, its commercial and 
industrial activities, there will be a demand for 
more coal, but it is a fact that results are being 
accomplished now with less fuel expenditure 
than was formerly the case. 

Apparently the miners adhere as strongly as 
ever to the strike idea and there is danger of 
a walk-out of the soft coal men April Ist. 
Sometimes, we know, there are eleventh-hour 
settlements, but the strength of the organiza- 
tion is such that a giving in by the men at the 
last moment is much less in the realms of prob- 
ability than was the case in the early days. 

The series of conferences proposed and ar- 
ranged for at the Cleveland convention has 
progressed along now to the third stage, the 
January meeting at Chicago. News there- 
from tells of plans for working conditions and 
wage arrangements being prepared by a com- 
mjttée of operators for submission to the joint 
meeting. It is indicated that it will be different 
from any previously submitted to the miners, 
although, on the other hand, it is made clear 
by the miners’ leader that the district plan of 
settlement will not be considered. 

Perhaps there will be a favorable outcome, 
but we saw in the case of the anthracite strike 
that when there is a solid determination on 
both sides, negotiation produces no result and 


merely serves as a stepping stone to the issuing 
of orders to quit. 

The extent of non-union activities and the 
possibilities of the importation of British coal 
will be the big obstacles in the way of a strike 
being ordered, we think, rather than any 
friendly arrangement or adjustment by the 
U. M. W. officials because of regard for the 
public at large. In fact, one of the strange 
features in connection with mining operations 
is that organized labor strongly supports the 
miners, although labor is the chief sufferer 
from high coal prices. The wealthy classes are 
not much concerned with the household coal 
bill, but it bears heavily upon those in ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Despite all claims as to acute shortages in the 
West and Northwest, present and prospective, 
there does hot seem to be any particular dis- 
tress at this time. Shippers and dealers are 
kept pushing all the time to get the necessary 
tonnage for their trade and many brands are 
higher in price than usual, but it is quite re- 
markable that the people can get along with 
such curtailment of supplies as the records 
indicate in meeting the situation in one way or 
another at present. 

Anthracite production has continued the 
heavy pace that has been the case uniformily 
since the resumption of work, despite the 
hampering of operations by shortage of water. 
While this feature may seem a small matter to 
those unfamiliar with the great requirements 
of the mines, it should be considered that there 
is not only the expense of procuring the water 
and hauling same, but there is also the inter- 
ruption to freight service by water trains going 
ever the road, to say nothing of diversion of 
motive power from other work. Some col- 
lieries have had to close for lack of water. 

As usual, the celebration of church holidays 
according to the Greek calendar brings the 
Christmas season over into the new year and 
hampers activities. This used to be a welcome 
means of reducing production at this time of 
the year, but more steady work would be very 
desirable under present circumstances. 

We said a short time ago that the retail 
trade had only about three weeks more of acute 
conditions to struggle with and that after the 
new year came in there would be an easing 
off in demand. It is probable that any time 
now when we: have a few bright days there 
will be quite a let-up in the call for coal, if 
not in the actual use thereof. 

The dealers, with a better comprehension of 
what is before them than have most of their 
customers, no doubt will continue purchasing 
coal on a fairly liberal scale, but when tonnage 
once commences running to the yards rather 
freely in the face of any slight easing off in 
deliveries, reserves will pile up quickly. 

While certain landmarks of the trade have 
been reached a little later in the past season 
than was anticipated, those folks may well 
prove to be right who maintained that the 
producers would be sending out salesmen to 
get orders for domestic coal in the month of 
January. There are still three weeks or more 
in which the accuracy of this prediction can be 
maintained, 

The tone shown by newspaper articles deal- 
ing with the coal shortage indicates a less clam- 
orous condition during and since the holiday 
week at many places. A short term of mildness 
would go far to ease the pressure under which 
the trade has been laboring. As the sun mounts 
higher each day, there is a marked effect on 
the minds of buyers of all degrees, although a 
protracted season of coal burning is still ahead. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Public Slightly Less Clamorous for Anthracite, but Wholesale Demand Holds Up— 
Bituminous Prices Stop Advancing and Market Hesitates. 





While the wholesale demand for anthracite 
domestic sizes continues unabated, even in the 
case of high-priced independent tonnage, there 
is slightly less tension all around. The mild 
weather which ushered in the new year had 
a soothing effect on the public and made life a 
little more bearable for the retailers. There 
are some signs of relaxation in the steam coal 
market, No. 1 buckwheat being offered at 
prices a shade under those prevailing at the end 
of last week. 

Another thing tending to make consumers 
less panicky is the growing familiarity with 
the use of substitutes. A few weeks ago people 
who had never burned anything but the larger 
sizes did not seem to realize that it was possible 
to heat their homes with something else. Since 
then many of them have learned from experi- 
ence that while domestic anthracite may be the 
best fuel for their purposes, they can get along 
without it and still be comfortable. 

Practically all large buildings heated by 
steam are now using a percentage of small 
sizes, or bituminous coal or coke, and in many 
cases dispensing with domestic sizes entirely. 
This has released a large additional tonnage of 
these sizes for the smaller class of consumers, 
so that the use of substitutes in private resi- 
dences is less general than it would be other- 
wise. 

Many in the trade have maintained all along 
that January 1st would mark the turning point 
and that a gradual easing up would occur after 
that date. Only the passage of time will prove 
whether this was a correct forecast or not, but 
it can at least be said that conditions will not 
get any worse unless a long stretch of bad 
weather interferes with transportation. In the 
absence of a more severe storm than that of last 
Wednesday, January promises to continue the 
high production records of the three preceding 
months, despite the water shortage which is 
a hampering influence at some collieries and a 
couple of church holidays. 

Independent prices are about the same this 
week at last, the top of the market being $14 
to $14.50 for egg, stove and chestnut, while 
pea commands from $10 to $12. The author- 
ities have ordered Canadian shipments cur- 
tailed, but the dealers there are not bidding up 
prices on such tonnage as is available to them. 
In fact, there is reported to be a surplus of 
chestnut in Montreal. 

The slight easing in No. 1 buckwheat is at- 
tributed more to the better supply following the 
holidays than to any let-up in demand. As 
high as $6.50 was paid for this size last week, 
but the present market seems to be from $5.75 
to $6.25, depending on grade. Rice is perhaps 
the easiest of the steam sizes; its price range is 
all the way from $2.60 to $3.25. Barley is 
bringing from $1.75 to $2.25. 


The Bituminous Market. 


A state of hesitation and uncertainty has pre- 
vailed in the bituminous market this week. 
The forces which put prices up more than a 
dollar a ton in December seem to have spent 
themselves, for the time being at least, with 
the close of the old year. Whether they will 
start operating again as we get further into the 


present month is as uncertain as a long-range 
weather prediction. 

In fact, the general feeling is that climatic 
conditions will influence the market to quite 
an extent from now on. “Whether prices go 
higher or not depends on whether we have rain 
or snow” is the way one man expressed it. 
There is no doubt a sound basis for this belief, 
for another fall of snow like that of this week, 
especially if followed by a freeze-up, would 
cripple the railroads. ‘They were hampered to 
some extent by the recent storm, but not 
seriously, on account of a thaw setting in im- 
mediately afterwards. 

Prices have not receded from the high levels 
reached in late December. They may have ad- 
vanced further in spots, but as a general thing 
they are just about holding their own. The 
fact that the upward trend has been checked 
seems to have encouraged buyers to hold off 
where the need for haste is not urgent. In- 


quiries are numerous, indicating that con- . 


sumers are keeping closely in touch with the 
situation, but comparatively few orders are 
coming in unsolicited. fey 

Some regions reported a good accumulation 
of cars over the week-end, which was pro- 
longed by the New Year’s shutdown, but other 
sections did not have this experience. Ap- 
parently the car supply as a whole is showing 
few signs of lasting improvement. 

A let-up is noted in the buying of British 
coal, which attained fairly large proportions 
toward the end of December. Rising prices’ 
on the other side and the slowing down of the 
advance over here have combined to make im- 
porters, or prospective importers, more cautious 
about committing themselves. As it is, up- 
wards of 100,000 tons have been bought for 
shipment to New York and other North 
Atlantic ports since the middle of December, 
according to conservative estimates. 

Buying of screened coal by retailers con- 
tinues to be quite a feature, the bulk of this 
business being in the high volatile grades. 
Coke is also in strong demand ‘for domestic 
use. Sth 

There were nearly 2,900 cars. of coal at the 
local piers around the middle of the week, 
some of which is. speculative and. being held 
for higher prices. Anything better than Pool 
10 coal is hard to buy, both in the region and 
at tidewater. : 


For prompt shipment from the mines, the 


market is‘about as follows: Pool 1, $6.25-6.75 
per net ton; Pools 9 and 71, $6.00-$6.50; Pool 
4, $5.75-$6.25 ; Pool 10, $5.50-$5.75; Pool 11, 
$4.75-$5.25; Pool 14, $4.25-$4.75; Pools, 18 
and 44, 3.75-$4.00; low-sulphur gas coal, mine- 
run, $4.00-$4.25; three-quarter, $4.75-$5.25 ; 
high volatile steam grades, mine-run, $3.75- 
$4.25 ; high and medium volatile screened sizes, 
$6.25-$7.00; low volatile screened sizes, $7.00- 
$8.00; slack,- $3.50-$3.75; Connellsville coke, 
$9.00-$9.75. 

At tidewater Pool 9 will bring $9:00 to $9.25 
per gross ton f. 0. b. piers when thereis any 
to be had: Pool 10 is selling at $8.50 to $8.75 


and Pool 11 and unclassified grades from $8.C0 
to $8.25. 


though the companies are doing their best 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Holidays Greatly Reduce Producti 
Bituminous Demand Stronger. 


The after-holiday season has in no wise les: 
the consumer demand for coal and all Pe 
sorely pressed for more coal. Unfortunately, 
holidays cut down production, just as they alway: 
but the consumer takes no account of this and 
insists upon more coal. It is believed it will 
fully another week before the mines once more 
into their stride, and when that time comes it is 
rally believed that this city will be well treate 
the way of shipments. GY 

All coal that is being received is still being put 
in the smallest kind of lots, and for this reasor 
consumer in many instances is inclined to grow | 
critical because of the necessity for constant hu 
for coal. The dealers have all sorts of proposi 
put up to them if they will only take on new t 
The favorite form of inducement being that the t 
will be a customer for life. However, the av 
dealer knows that this does not mean much, as 
can recount hundreds of experiences where custot 
who have been carried through hard times, 
promptly deserted for a 25-cent reduction on 
when it became more plentiful. 

Most dealers who have had orders in with 
pany producers have lately received good shipr 
of buckwheat and they are doling this out to 
trade, although there is still a large percentas 
them who refuse this size, claiming they would s 
try to get along with wood than take it. requ 
the retailer, when he has large sizes of any kif 
insisting that the consumer take an equal prope 
of buckwheat, and they usually find that it 1 
quite well in mild weather after starting the fire 
the larger coal, and particularly for banking the 
nace at night. ‘| 


Pea Coal Quickly Disappears. 


The one great mystery of the trade continues 
the disappearance of pea coal. When two retaile1 
together no conversation goes longer than five 
utes before one will say, “What has become 6 
coal?” The old stock answer to this used to ' 
the nut coal.” The fact remains, however, thé 
retailers admit that nut coal is running just as 
in size as it has at any time during the past f 
six years, with no larger proportion of pea. j 
ever the answer may be, it is a fact that som 
tailers go almost a month without seeing a ca 
they have a certain amount of trade for t 
who are hard to satisfy with any other coal, — 

It is really fortunate that the weather has. 
turned mild, for while there are many families 
out coal, or at least, who have not starte 
fires, it only takes a little fire to keep the 
small house comfortable under present conditi 
is these people who have placed orders wit 
dealers for coal of any size, who gladly ta! 
thing from pea to broken, with a little e | 


the side. ; 


The sale of bituminous coal at retail moves 


some dealers declare they have made perman 


—— 


















strike. There have also been many conv 
“to coke as a domestic fuel, although the d 
also learning that this material can vary aS 
quality, if not more so, than anthracite. 
ers have gotten hold of coke apparently so hat 
it will not burn under any condition except | 
draft, but for the most part the results from 
been good. 

K Coke Prices Advance. 


The prices on coke have been steadily 1 
harmony with the stiffening of bituminous | 
much of the coke that came on the market 4 
ago at $8 a ton is now selling from $9 to $9. 
ovens. Retail prices on coke are from $13.9 
a ton. The somewhat high price is due to t 
expense of delivery, as a two-ton coal truck 
hold anything like that quantity of coke. — 

The steam market is in good condition, ¥ 
little buckwheat to be had on the open ma 
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nent of buckwheat destined for domestic use, and: 
. result are picking up from their storage yards. 

1 the bituminous market the holidays have also 
i ‘their impress and a curtailed production has cut 
considerable coal from the market. The con- 
er wants coal, probably more so than any time 

t a year, and is now finding that his wants 
to be satisfied immediately. As a matter of 
lucers are not at all anxious for additional 





















rween the railroad companies and the pro- 
s, and the operators claim that if they could get 
wo-thirds of their needs, there would be no 
y whatever in taking care of the demands. 
have moved upward again on spot coal, and no 
; willing to predict what the top might be. 
railroads are getting considerable coal on as- 
ar orders and these mines are thus able to 


Eiisment. Movement is good after coal is 
and very little complaint is heard on this 


a nt prices are about as follows: Pool 1, $5.75 
6.15; Pool 9-71, $5.50 to $5.75; Pool 10, $5.00 to 
: Pool 11, $4.40 to $4.90. 


IRMONT PRICES STRONG 


8 FFlave a Good Accumulation of Cars 
With Which to Start the Week. 


h the entry of the new year coal prices ap- 
red, to be on the up-grade in Northern West Vir- 
‘Mine-run was quoted at $4, but indications 
> ah Tuesday that the bulk of the tonnage out 
this region was being sold at $3.75. Slack was 
ted at $3.25, while three-quarters was offered at 
0 to $5. 
1 many instances operators are out of luck. At 
rate the car supply is so erratic that they. can 
k 0 very few cars when high price periods of 
arket are on. 
‘he Northern West Virginia mines had rather a 
e. e production for a holiday—New Year’s Day— 
se on that day 720 cars of coal were loaded. 
: bulk of this was produced at non-union mines, 
ch are now scattered all through the region. It 
aid that in a few instances union mines loaded 
ie ccal. At any rate there was a great deal larger 
lage produced than anticipated. 
— eastern loading included 155, cars off the 
gah Division; 67 cars off the Cumberland 
Be 93 cars off the M. & K., and 42 cars off 
Le Division. Thirty-one cars of coke 
oaded on Monday. One lone car went off the 
Division; 13 off the Charleston Division; 
~ off the Ceraherland Division, and‘ 13 off the 


ier hipments were light during the early part of 
week, due to the restricted loading, having been 
to the level of two cars, which arnt to Curtis 







ty-six cars of railroad fuel were loaded off the 
ngah Division on Monday, and of that the 
O. grabbed 15 cars and foreign roads 31. Forty 
1s of foreign fuel were produced along the Cum- 
and Division, B. & O., while 50 cars of W. M. 

were loaded off the B. & W. branch, and 37 

‘of foreign and 11 cars of B. & O. fuel off the 
ston Division, B. & O. 


Plenty of Cars Tuesday. 







supply started off well on Tuesday. The 
es that elected to work on Monday had plenty 
e and on the Monongah Division on Tuesday 

ere 2,269 empties ordered, of which 2,190 cars 
£ the division and 1,800 were placed at 7 
oek, Along the Monongahela Railway there were 
“empties placed, while the order was for 602 cars. 
‘the Pennsylvania end there were 320 empties 
‘ed, Along the Charleston Division only 92 emp- 
were placed, cars being shorter on this division 

on any of the others on Tuesday. 

yast week, in spite of the Christmas shutdowns, 
mines of Northern West Virginia produced 
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501,800 tons of coal, which was the biggest showing 
since the week ending December 9th. It ran 68,350 
tons greater than the previous week. 

Coke production last week along the Monongah 
Division aggregated 254 cars, which was 24 less than 
the previous week. The record was reached during 
the week ending December 23rd, when 278 cars were 
loaded. During the week there were 160 cars of 
coke loaded east and 94 west. Coke production eased 
after the Christmas holidays. 

Coal shipments off the Monongah Division last 
week showed quite a heavy movement to Arlington 
pier, 295 carloads, or 172 cars greater than the pre- 
vious week. This is attributed to an increased de- 
mand for coal in and around New York City, ac- 
cording to reports received here. While Arlington 
improved, the shipments to Curtis Bay were shot to 
smithereens last week, dropping to 45 cars against 411 
two weeks before. New England coast-wise shipments 
influence Curtis Bay consignments, but usually not 
Arlington. 

Apparently fuel is in greater demand in the East 
with the arrival of cold weather if the increased 
shipments in that direction are any criterion. Last 
week there were 4,834 cars of coal loaded east off the 
Monongah Division, Not since the week ending 
December 2nd was the weekly eastern loading as 
heavy. 

It was noted that last week's eastern loading 
showed an increase of 583 carloads. Western coal 
loading has showed little life recently, its total last 
week having fallen to 94 carloads. Not since the 
week ending August 26th was the western loading 
as light as it was last week off the Monongah 
Division, 


STRENGTH AT CINCINNATI 


Both Steam and Domestic Grades in Good 
Demand at Higher Prices. 


The Cincinnati coal market has been notably 
stronger for the last week and prices at the opening 
of the new week and the new year are higher and 
firm. There are several causes for this, chief among 
which perhaps is the regular holiday shortening of 
production. Both steam and domestic demand, how- 
ever, have been better and seem likely to hold up for 
some time to come. In fact, there is a current belief 
among coal operators that steam and by-product con- 
sumers, are going to. begin at once and gradually 
‘Joad up” against the uncertain days of a strike that 
now is generally conceded to be inevitable. Inquiries 
and orders indicate that this provision is now being 
made gradually and that it is likely to be general. 

Holiday week, with its reduced production, gave the 
railroads a chance to improve their situation and 
they are said to have made the best possible use of 
it by cleaning out congestion and recovering cars, as 


the result of which car supply service and traffic. 


movements ought to be much better for the next few 
weeks. The L. & N. began the week with a congested 
load, following a ten-day embargo, but gave coal 
operations fully 30 per cent of normal service. That 
was about the percentage on the C. & O. and Virginian 
also. The B. & O. had about 40 per cent service and 
the N. & W., Southern and Queen & Crescent about 
40 per cent. Practically all the embargoes against 
Northern shipments were removed and this week is 
beginning with few restrictions upon fuel shipments. 

Tidewater call is much keener and is reflected in 
better prices, especially for smokeless fuels, which 
have been weak in the East as compared with the 
West, though rail conditions were such as to prac- 
tically force eastern shipments. Steam users in the 
Central West showed an active interest in price ten- 
dencies and were increasingly generous with their 
orders. The secret of their better buying was fairly 
well revealed in their disposition to be lenient on the 
subject of dates of deliveries. It was apparent that 
they were preparing for a future contingency. 


Insistent Call for Dormestic Coal. 


Domestic demands in all grades were pressing, 
smokeless grades being particularly hard to get. Prac- 
tically all the coal of this kind to reach western mar- 
kets were from the Pocahontas district, where op- 
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erators are actually shipping on orders received in 
August and September and are very generally declin- 
ing to take on new orders at any price. Splint block 
and egg coals are in very active demand and the price 
is up. 

Dealers in this territory who have been accustomed 
to handling anthracite coal for domestic use are this 
year able to get 50 per cent of their former supply. 
It is understood that this percentage applies all 
through the Central West and that the tonnage comes 
on with fair promptness. 

The free opportunity for river shipments to Cincin- 
nati from the Kanawha district has been a great relief 
to local industries, which have largely depended on 
these. The water stage has permitted uninterrupted 
operation of barge fleets and there has been as yet 
no ice to interfere. Fully 100,000 tons were brought 
down last week and it is said the record this week 
will be fully as large. Cargoes are dropped to meet 
the needs of mills at Portsmouth and other Ohio 
River factory towns. Some of the coal is reshipped 
from here, where the car supply is easier, but most 
of it is immediately absorbed at a favorable rate for 
local needs. 

Prevailing Prices. 


Prices for the week have averaged higher. Smoke- 
less mine-run has gone to the East at $6.25 and to 
the West at $6.25 and $6.50. Nut and slack has fallen 
but little below. Domestic lump and egg have gone 
to tidewater at $7 and $7.50 and West at from $7.50 
to $8. Comparatively little prepared coal has been 
shipped, as mine-run demand has readily absorbed the 
pessible output and reduced preparation has resulted 
from the larger number of cars necessary to its op- 
eration. Special smithing coals are in good demand 
at this time at $5.65. 

High volatile mine-run for steam purposes is sell- 
ing at $3.50, with nut and slack about 25 cents cheaper. 
3y-product coals in mine-run have sold readily at 
$3.75 and $4, with slack trailing. Domestic lump and 
egg have gone to $6.25 and $6.50 under a very pressing 
demand, which promises to continue for 30 days or 
longer. 

Domestic retailers in Cincinnati are rushed, and 
most of them are delivering from the cars and have 
little, if any, coal in their yards. Buyers now are 
convinced that no early drop in prices may be ex- 
pected and are therefore, in ordering, calling for the 
delivery of such tonnage as will be needed for the 
rest of the winter. Heretofore orders have been in 
one or two-ton lots, on counsel of the dealer, who 
told his customers that he thought prices would be 
lower. Both dealer and customer appear to have 
given up that notion now and orders now are larger 
accordingly. 

One Cincinnati retailer has made a survey of the 
local situation and says between 25 and 35 per cent 
of the city’s domestic demands for household use is 
yet to be filled. Some estimate it to be some higher. 
It is certain that buying has. been extraordinarily 
slow. 

Prices on smokeless lump and egg at retail are $11 
to $11.50, on smokeless mine-run $9.50 and $10, and 
on high volatile from $8.75 to $10.50, the variation 
being explained to some extent by point of delivery. 
The price at which most of this coal has gone is $9.50. 
Only one of the larger companies has held up to $10 
and $10.50. All of them have been busy and are 
busy now. 


“The Smoke Goes Up the Chimney Just 
the Same.” 


The demand for domestic coal at the present time, 
despite very mild weather conditions, should serve as 
a means of encouragement in future seasons. It bears 
out the point we have made from time to time in the 
past, that once household fires are lighted they are 
continued through the winter. season without a great 
variation in consumption of coal. Mild days result in 
a much smaller number of orders being placed than 
is the result when the weather is stormy, but the 
use of coal goes on with a fair degree of steadiness 
throughout the coal-burning season. 

The Pocahontas Big Vein Coal Co. has been ad- 
judged bankrupt by Judge McDowell in the Federal 
Court at Lynchburg, Va. 
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Bituminous Market Has Had an Easier Tone 
Since End of Cold Wave. 


The work of the fuel administrators in the North- 
west is over, and from now on the supply will be up 
to the coal trade, without either assistance or inter- 
vention from public officials. As the regular season 
for forwarding the coal most needed—anthracite— 
ended several weeks ago, it appears that the officials 
waited until all normal efforts were ended and then 
dropped the work. It will be interesting to note what 
difference in the coal situation as a whole develops. 

Members of the trade, wholesale and retail, have 
long insisted that what they needed was less official 
manipulation and more freedom to go ahead on their 
own initiative. They do not have a fair chance under 
the present conditions, so if they accomplish anything 
better than has been done for the past few weeks it 
will be to their credit. 

The holidays being over and January under way, 
it will speedily develop just how much demand there 
is for hard coal that cannot be satisfied by other 
erades. Anthracite stocks on the docks were prac- 
tically exhausted with the close of the year, but they 
have simply gone into retail yards, there to be dis- 
tributed to consumers, so the exhaustion of whole- 
sale stocks is perhaps six weeks sooner than the usual 
end of active buying. Just how long the retail stocks 
will last is uncertain. Consumers will enconomize 
to the uttermost and seek to make their fuel last as 
long as possible before buying more. This will ex- 
tend the time the retail stocks last to some extent. 

But in spite of everything, there will be a real short- 
age of hard coal in this market. It will show itself 
quickly if there is a run of cold weather; more slowly 
if mild weather prevails. 

The soft coal situation is one wholly dependent 
upon the weather, a fortnight of cold weather having 
braced up the market and put screenings on a stable 
basis for the first time in many weeks. Then came 
milder weather, and while things have not slumped, 
the market is far from strong. Were it not for the 
support shown by other markets, this market would 
be soft. But reports from the Chicago territory are 
to the effect that some of the-mines are as far behind 
on orders as 30 days. That’means that they are not 
in a position to rush free coal into this territory every 
little for there will be no surplus for some 
weeks. 

Just why other markets are so much better sup- 
ported than this is inexplicable. Of course the North- 
west is not as active industrially as other districts, 
because of the depressed state of agriculture. That 
cuts down the demand here, but the need for heating 
is about at its apex for the season and still there is 
a dragging market. 





while, 





Twin Cities Notes. 


Ivan Bowen, as Minnesota State Fuel Adminis- 
trator, will recommend to the Governor that fuel 
dealers be licensed, in order that a check may be had 
of stocks on hand and prices, both wholesale and 
retail. A rough draft of a bill to that end has been 
submitted. 

Dwight R. Higbee, proprietor of the Northern Fuel 
Co., Minneapolis, died suddenly last week. He had 
not felt quite right, but was able to drive his car 
on Christmas day with his family. That evening he 
died without warning. He was 66 years old, and is 
survived by a widow. 

The Lignite Industries Corporation, of St. Paul, 
has arranged to buy two outfits of chemical apparatus 
from Germany for use in lignite work in Texas and 
in North Dakota. Carl Jaeger, president, has sailed 
for Germany to inspect the machinery before ship- 
ment. It will be for refining lignite, extracting chem- 
icals, gas, coal tar and by-products. Each plant will 
have a capacity of 600 tons of briquets per day of 
eight hours. One plant will be located at Greenvale, 
Tex., and the other at some point in North Dakota. 





A 6,000-ton slack pile at the mine of the Con- 
sumers’ Fuel Co., near Downs, W. Va., caught fire 
last week from spontaneous combustion. 
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PITTSBURGH PRICES ADVANCE 


Outlook for Brisk Business Notably Bright— 
Coke Market Firm. 


The buying tendency in the Pittsburgh district is 
continuing, with a further advance in prices one of 
the principal features. Both coal and coke have 
reached new high levels on the present movement and 
the outlook is exceedingly bright, for coal at least. 
The market for coke is not so secure as it is believed 
here that as soon as more anthracite is permitted to 
enter the Eastern market, the demand for coke will 
fall off to such an extent that prices here will be 
seriously affected. 

Steam mine-run has advanced as much as 50 cents 
per ton over last week’s prices. The market in Pitts- 
burgh is $3.50 to $3.75 with, according to all reports 
available, an equal amount of tonnage going at the 
two prices. In the Freeport district, $3.85 has been 
asked by some cperators, but it was stated that none 
had been sold at this figure. The lump sizes are in 
excellent demand and three-quarters has jumped to 
$4.50 to $4.75. For the one and a quarter as high as 
$5.25 has been secured. 

The market on this grade is quoted as $5 to $5.25. 
The higher price is also apparent in the nut sizes for 
Eastern domestic purposes, which command $6.25 to 
$6.50. Gas coal mine-run has not advanced appre- 
ciably, being held about $3.75. Lump size gas is 
quoted at $4.75 to $5.25, but there is not much to be 
had. 

The market for coke has touched the $9 figure and 
is holding quite firm. There is considerable specula- 
tion in the coke market and most of the available 
tonnage now in the market is going to the Eastern 
consumers. Blast furnaces will not purchase coke at 
the $9 figure, as industrial men declare they cannot 
make $26 iron on $9 coke. The’ present strength in 
the coke market is now expected to continue to the 
15th of January at least, after which the most san- 
guine optimist predicts the high prices will last but a 
brief time. 


Slight Improvement in Car Supply. 


There has been a little milder weather here and 
the car supply has improved slightly until it is now 
estimated to be on a 20 per cent average. Cars 
are still low on the Panhandle division of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, but the warmer weather at this 
time of the year has aided the railroads to improve 
their motive power. How long this improvement will 
last is but a matter for conjecture. 

Production this week will be higher than last week 

due to the fact that many of the foreign element among 
the workers have returned to the mines. The various 
mining companies are endeavoring to get as much coal 
to the surface as their car supply will permit, as the 
orders: now available in the market are such that all 
the producing interests find little trouble in marketing 
their output. 
’ The Pittsburgh operators are not displaying undue 
interest in the negotiations at Chicago. The Pitts- 
burgh district is represented at the conference but the 
general opinion of a disagreement has not subsided 
and therefore none are looking forward to a settle- 
ment of the difficulties at this session. 


The Connellsville district will produce a greater 
coke output than last week due to the passing of the 
holidays. All the available furnaces are turning out 
as much coke as their car supply will permit. There 
is not excess flotation of coke on the market, but 
some of the makers are beginning to be cautious. 
Some of the interests are watching their credits very 
strictly. There is a fear that rejections will soon set 
in the East. This will depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on the continuance of the demand for household 
purposes. 

The car shortage still prevails in the Upper Potomac 
and Georges Creek fields. The allottment of the 
Western Maryland Ry., which serves the Upper 
Potomac, was only 20 per cent last week, while the 
supply of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania RR. in the 
Georges Creek field was 40 per cent. There is an 
improvement this week due to the warmer weather. 
Movement of freight and coal through Cumberland 
over the Baltimore and Ohio has advanced, however, 
with an average of 3,500 loads daily. 


as fair and considerably improved. This i 
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JOHNSTOWN MARKET 


Car Supply Somewhat Improved and P 
Show Slightly Less Strength. 


Jounstown, Pa., Jan. 4.—A large numbe 
following the Christmas layoff had a tend 
up prices on all grades of coal from the 
district and they were maintained at the 
levels early this week. It is the general 
however, that the peak has been reached for 
being and a slight falling off was noti 
yesterday. . 

The first three days of this week sales o 
Pool 9 ranged all the way from $5.50 to $6. 
P. R. R. Pool 10 ranged from $5.25 to $6, ¢ 
in most cases upon the condition of car supp 
individual mines. si 

Some B. & O. Pool 11 sold yesterday and 
at $4.75, but most of the sales were around $5, 
of N. Y. C. Pool 10 were around $5.25; B. 
Pool 14 at $5.25; N. Y. C. Pool 4 at $5.50, a 
at $6.25 to $6.50. nal. 

In all sections the car supply this week 


true of the Cresson and Conemaugh Divisio 
P. R. R., as that road has established a po 
making up division shortages. While th 
speak of improved car supply, there is still 
be hoped for and there is a wide margin, th 
before the conditions will begin to approach : 

The condition is emphasized by the stateme 
Hiram Swank’s Sons, brick and pottery m: 
ers, have been compelled to go into the o 
for coal to supply their Harrisburg plant, as 
cars could not be secured at their local mine: 
the demands. 





ty 


QUIETER AT ALTOO! 





“¥, 


Central Pennsylvania Operators Get 
Orders and Some Calculatio 


ALTooNna, Pa., Jan. 4.—Prices have been 
in central Pennsylvania at the prevailing 
because car supply has been very meager. “A 
ket is not nearly so active as it was last 
brokers who report having had orders 
most any quantity earlier in the week, tod 
same orders cancelled. v 

There was a fair distribution of cars th 
New Year’s, amounting to about 30 per 
Pennsylvania’s Cresson division, but it droppe 
per cent yesterday. On the New York t 
a 100 per cent distribution on Tuesday 
50 per cent by yesterday. = 

Most consignments at present are being n 
retail dealers, very few orders coming i 
dustrials. f 

The price range along the Pennsylvania © 
as follows: Pool 10, $5.50 to $5.75; Pool 
to $5.25; Pool 9, $6 to $6.25; Pool 1, 
and some sales as high as $7; Pool 71, 

It is conceded all along the line that if, 
or crook, the car supply is increased, the 
quickly drop out of the foregoing quotatio 

Central Pennsylvania is being represent 
Chicago conference this week by Presid 
Clark and Secretary Charles O’Neill 0! 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association. | 

Edward T. Devine, of New York, a me 
United States Coal Commission, visited 
district a few days ago and conferred vy 
and U. M. W. officials. He said that whi 
mission is getting its facts through questio1 
embraces every opportunity to get into persone 
with conditions. x 





More than once it has been said t 
be hoped the economy idea does not 
too strongly. The miners should giv 
to this. There are indications that» 
servation ideas necessarily fostered duri 
war have had their result, and the coal ‘ 
does not need much if any more of this so 
thing. ; 










































































BOSTON PRICES TIGHTEN 


wm Causes Alarming Situation — 
ocks Materially Decreased. 


t snowfall of the year which fell through- 
ngland Wednesday and Thursday has been 
siable influence in the coal situation of this 
There was a decided tightening in prices last 
this week the factors making for higher 
and slower delivery have been even more 


rail deliveries, hundreds of coal cars 
, congestion at seaboard and lack of cars 
a situation little short of alarming to a 
iy consumers, large and small. It is no 
there are quite a few buyers in immediate 
el, as evidenced by their anxiety for rush 


n New England have decreased very ma- 
e the first of December and many piles 
the depletion point. There are even some 
hat have to face the unpleasant prospect of 
unless their fuel requirements are met 
immediate shipments. 
nowstorm has aggravated matters and it 
the statement of well-informed coal men 
‘ago was to be verified—that New England 
were dilatory in their buying and would 
for their waiting policy by either being 
fuel when they wanted it or paying much 
s. 
h prices are now here. Pocahontas and 
coal is selling at this moment at $11 and 
ss ton on cars Mystic. There are even 
of $11.50, though it is difficult to determine 
ny sales have taken place at that figure. 
consumers are taking New River at $11 
ur and that is undoubtedly the bottom 
pot. — 
‘se, the biggest consumers do not pay this 
ey have monthly or longer contracts at 
iderably under the spot market. But in- 
ve been noted, nevertheless, of large users 
1 who have been obliged to resort to spot 


Storms Delay Vessels. 


rmy weather has delayed the arrival of 
sels from Hampton Roads, which would 
to relieve the situation earlier. This 
f the weather is one that will be all-important 
¢t month or two. If the severity continues 
ta ls are accompanied by declining tempera- 
section will have to look forward to a 
more acute shortage and a continuation of 
Pool 1 coal is selling at $9 and $9.25 
. 0. b. Hampton Roads. 

essels continue to arrive with substantial 
fuel. A number ’of them have encoun- 
weather that they have with difficulty 
to port, one being obliged to wireless for 
d to man the pumps. There is still some 
is port because of the number of vessels 
find a berth to unload and some demur- 
voidable. 

lvania coals are scarce and hard to buy and 
considered very high. Pool 1 has almost 
e market, due to the difficulty of getting 
to the holidays, which interfered with pro- 


commands $6 and $6.25 and Pool 10 sells 
50 and $5.75, but none of these desirable 
n anything like sufficient supply. 

hracite situation has not altered preceptibly. 
the same shortage reported by dealers as 
last week. Prices also remain in the same 
ey have occupied the last month. 

endent coal is to be had at $13.50 gross ton 
means for equal amounts of egg, stove 
nut—and with commission added the price 
aler would be in the neighborhood of $14.25 


dealers are out of anthracite altogether and 
s of people are obliged to use oil heaters and 
only one or two rooms of their suites or 
Substitutes are haivng a big sale-and coke 
ng about as hard to get delivered as hard 
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Stephen G. Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., 
is on a 10 days’ visit to the Pennsylvania coal fields, 
making Altocna his headquarters. 


Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager for 
H. N. Hartwell & Sons, is absent this week on a 
trip to New York and Scranton, Pa. 

A. H. Roby, salesman for H. N. Hartwell & Sons, 
has been away from his desk this week due to a 
severe attack of the grippe. He is reported as much 
better. 

Swan Hartwell, of H. N. Hartwell & Sons, who 
came home from Florida to spend the holidays, has 
gone to New York and from there will return to 
his winter house at Poca Grand, Florida. 


The New England Wholesale Coal Association will 
hold its monthly meeting next Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 9th, at the Boston City Club. After the dinner, 
the members will be addressed by Ivy Lee, who is 
an adviser to railroads and other large corporations 
in the matter of public relations. His subject will 
be “Our Railroad Problems.” 


That crude oil may displace bituminous coal to 
some extent on trains in New England seems a pos- 
sibility, in view of experiments now being made. 
Members cf the New Hampshire Public Service Com- 
mission early this week were making a test trip with 
a Boston & Maine “unit car” which burns crude oil, 
with a view to determining if it is practicable to use 
this type of equipment in place of trains on branches 
that are now unprofitable. The commission has ex- 
pressed favor of this plan as a desirable economy 
measure. 

The fuel situation in Milton and Dorchester, Mass., 
will appear somewhat brighter to dealers and resi- 
dents of those districts following the announcement 
that coast guard officers have agreed to keep the river 
open by operating beats from the harbor to Milton 
whenever there is danger of the channel freezing. In 
times past navigation has been suspended for three 
months following a freeze-up and dealers have had 
to depend upon railroad fuel entirely. From now 
on barges should be able to reach the Neponset River 
coal wharves all winter. 


A coal graft inquiry bids fair to be opened up in 
the city of Lynn, Mass. Councilman Carroll has 
written a letter in which it is stated that money has 
been paid in connection with the signing of a coal 
contract between the city and a wholesale coal. con- 
cern which operates in another State. Gossip in Lynn 
has it that $1,500 was offered by this company in re- 
turn for the right to deliver coal which was to be 
sold by the city to relieve the shortage. District 
Attorney Clarke, who has just taken office, states 
that the charges will be investigated. The council- 
man desires a jury investigation. 


British coal continues to arrive, despite the fact 
that navigation on the Atlantic is quite perilous at 
this time of the year. Evidence of the hardships 
attending the shipment of coal’in mid-winter is fur- 
nished by the experience of the Norwegian steamer 
Bergsdahlen which arrived early this week after a 24 
days’ trip from Sunderland, England, carrying 4,850 
tons of bituminous for the New England Coal & Coke 
Co. The ship was in a leaky condition, had two of 
her life boats smashed to kindling and deck fitting 
were torn and twisted. After discharging the boat 
will be obliged to enter drydock for repairs. 


Eugene C. Hultman, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Commission on the Necessaries of Life, has 
advised Charles B. Woolley, sealer of weights and 
measures for the city of Boston, that there is no 
federal or State law specifically covering the size and 
standard of anthracite. He stated, however, that the 
reputable and larger interests have set up standards 
which are generally observed and said that Congress- 
man Luce has introduced a measure in Congress cover- 
ing the subject, upon recommendation of the com- 
mission. Mr. Hultman’s statement was partly in 
reply to a letter of Mr. Woolley sent to Governor 
Cox in which mention was made of the poor quality 
of the coal that was being sold. 


Price $2.50. 


Saward’s Annua! now on sale. 
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7 | Buffalo Notes 





The members of the local fuel administration have 
sent in their resignations, but so far no changes have 
been made. 


Harry Yates, president of the Punxsutawney Coal 
Mining Co., sails for Europe on January 6th, to be 
abroad some months, 

The Pierce-Arrow Automobile Co. reports that 
it has a large supply of coal on hand and is daily 
offering more in quantity. 

The independent anthracite trade is as brisk as 
ever, domestic sizes selling as high as $15 at the 
mines. Buckwheat has, now jumped to $6.50. 

The mild weather has helped to ease off the demand 
for anthracite. Members of the trade say there is 
more of it in Buffalo now than there has been before 
this season. 

The big snowstorm strengthened the price of bitumi- 
nous coal, but it is beginning to weaken again, Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 lump selling at $4.75 to $5 at the 
mines. 


The Buffalo office of the Maher Collieries Co. re- 
ports that the company is preparing to add largely 
to its production, by opening new mines near its 
present ones in Ohio. 


The firm of E. L. Hedstrom has engaged E. A. 
Lovejoy as manager of its soft coal department. He 
was lately a coal dealer in Toronto and has been in 
the same business in Detroit and Chicago. 


The best feature of the fuel situation here is the 
good supply of natural gas, which is now liberally 
mixed with by-product gas from the local coke plants. 
But for it the situation would have been much worse 
than it is. 

William Griffith, of Scranton, president of the 
Merrimac Anthracite Coal Corporation, visited the 
Buffalo office this week to attend a special meeting 
of the management of the company. The mine out- 
put is reported to be increasing steadily. 

Coke is a little plentier than it was, but it sells for 
$11, some domestic sizes going for a trifle less. For 
a while it was almost impossible to get any. Some - 
consumers are buying briquettes, paying as high as 
$14 delivered. They find some that will burn up with- 
out going to pieces. 

The local fuel administration has issued a poster, 
again calling attention to the scarcity of anthracite 
and urging the use of any substitutes that can be 
found. So far, a few lumps near the furnace door 
and the rest buckwheat seems to be the most ac- 
ceptable mixture. 


Pocahontas Interests Consolidate. 


The Weyanoke Coal & Coke Co. and The S. J. 
Patterson Pocahontas Co. have consolidated effective 
January Ist, as the Weyanoke Coal & Coke Co., 
capitalization of which has been increased to 
$1,000,000. 

Both of these companies are in close proximity, 
mining third-vein Pocahontas at Springton, West Va., 
and owned by practically the same interests, R. D. 
Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio, being president of both 
companies, and the S, J. Patterson Co., also of Day- 
ton, exclusive sales agents for the entire production 
of these mines. 

Mr. Patterson states that the consolidation is to 
effect economy in operation and greater efficiency in 
the handling of both plants as a unit. 

The S. J. Patterson Co., which maintains a Chicago 
office in the Old Colony Building, and is represented 
by the J. W. Lowe Co. in New York, will continue 
to market the production of these mines under the 
trade name of Weyanoke Pocahontas, which has had 
an enviable reputation in the coal trade for many 
years. 


The Tichland Coal Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $600,000. 


The Morrison Coal Co., of which John Laing, of 
Charleston, W. Va., is president, has begun develop- 
ment work on a 4,600- acre tract in the Winding Gulf 
district. 
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HAMPTON ROADS IN 1922 


Coastwise Trade Increased by New Markets— 
Small Decrease in Dumpings. 





A general review of the coal business at Hampton 
Roads for the year 1922 shows that the coal market 
through here was benefited by results of new markets 
which caused a great increase in the coastwise trade 
and despite the two big strikes and other difficulties 
the drop in total dumpings was very small. It might 
also be said that this market had three separate and 
distinct phases during the year, each covering, 
roughly, a period of four months. 

The first extended from January through April, 
during which time the demand was at a standstill 
and prices were on a dead level of depression. Buyers 
had control of the market and the situation here was 
easy throughout, with prices under $5. The second 
period, which included the months of May, June, 
July and August, beginning one month after the 
strike began, curtailed production commenced to in- 
fluence prices. This period was marked by a rapid 
advance in quotations, culminating in late August, 
when coal was sold as high as $11 at the piers. The 
third period, from September to and through Decem- 
ber, the market gradually subsided. The reaction be- 
ing much slower than the advance, despite the fact 
that demand in the tidewater trade remained dull. 
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the year and carried he total toriiage: “down from 


2,891,000 tons in 1921 to only 1,717,000 tons for last | 
year, showing a loss of more than a million tons. 
The greater part of the loss in this trade was at- 
tributed directly to the shortage of fuel in this country 
during the strike and also to the high prices which 
the shortage occasioned. Towards the latter and with 
the closing of the year there were signs that bunker 
business was recovering, although very slowly and 
in keeping with the lack of activity in shipping, from 
the set-back of the strike period. 


High Freights Affect Exports. 


Experienced shippers do not believe that this coun- 
try can regain its overseas coal business so long as 
freight rates remain as high as they are and so long 
as it is so difficult for American vessels to get return 
cargoes. High transportation charges in this country 
and the heavy British import trade give coal pro- 
ducers in the United Kingdom an advantage which 
it is hard for operators in this country to overcome. 

The figures below give the coal dumpings by the 
Hampton Roads piers for 1922 by months in tons and 
in comparison with the 1921 shows that despite the 
coal miners’ strike and the walk-out of the shopmen 
on the railroads that dumpings fell off less than three 
per cent. 

The coal trade at Hampton Roads has entered the 
year 1923 with active demand and considerable ton- 











Norfolk 

Month & Western Virginian 
January) ate nu eee 458,756 301,636 
February: «2 sense eee 503,551 330,783 
March 2.5..432 eee 650,162 525,670 
April 3) ssh 7 eee 742,875 400,252 
May sic: onl is preter 817,695 453,077 
June...0.45 Leas 850,474 465,663 
July; | oo. See 509,628 468,159 
August %2). aie 674,134 321,681 
September, 222i. amen 594,446 334,233 
October...) sae nee 420,873 391,940 
November. eeeeee 278,706 366,942 
December 2.5. eee 428,482 372,500 
Grand total gare 6,929,782 4,732,536 








Chesapeake —T otal —_____, 
& Ohio 1922 1921 
177,273 937,665 ; 1,425,209 
265,044 1,099 378 1,026,913 
321,309 1,497,141 962,914 
266,303 1,409,430 1,253,466 
27 ZAL 1,542,043 1,830,624 
440,342 1,756,479 2,210,826 
S525 0 1,330,364 1,628,318 
302,158 1,297,973 1,119,389 
249,951 1,178,630 884,121 
198,993 1,011,806 1,058,860 
175,235 820,883 985,167 
226,751 1,027,733 955,091 

3,247,207 14,909,525 15,340,898 








The total tonnage dumped last year fell only about 
four per cent short of the record for the year 1921. 
Coastwise business was much better last year than 
in 1921; in fact, better than any recent years, as more 
than 12,000000 tons of coal was handled through 
this port to destinations in the United States, as com- 
pared with 6,200,000 tons in the year 1921. The 
export and bunker trades suffered considerable loss 
during the year. 


Strike Helps Considerably. 


Last year’s increase in the coastwise trade was due 
to the enlargement of the market for Pocahontas coal 
during the strike, and considerable tonnage was sent 
to New York and Baltimore, whereas in 1921 that 
department of the trade was negligible. In previous 
years New England has been almost the only des- 
tination of coal shipped from Hampton Roads in the 
coastwise trade, But when production in the union- 
ized fields was cut off during the spring and summer, 
other points along the seaboard bought here in large 
quantities, and Pocahontas calls won a definite and, in 
some measure, a permanent place in the New York 
trade. 

The export trade for the year suffered a sharp 
contraction and totalled only a little more than a 
million tons. At this figure it was only one-sixth 
the volume of the year 1921 and one-eleventh the 
volume of 1920, which was the banner year in the 
overseas trade. Loss of the foreign trade, which 
stands as the most important development of the year, 
was not unforeseen. It was apparent as early as the 
spring of 1921 that overseas coal business would 
dwindle away as competition from the British indus- 
try took away market after market in Europe and 
South America. Had it not been for the British 
coal strike during the second quarter of the year 
1921, the export coal trade would have dropped al- 
most to nothing even before the strike.in this country 
cut the last vistage of its support away. 

Bunker tonnage also showed a decided loss during 





nage on Hand at all piers. Though prices for bunkers 
and cargoes greeted the new year with an increase 
over the clesing of 1922. During the first three days 
of this year the market stiffened rather abruptly, 
carrying the present quotations for bunkers and car- 
goes of Pool 1 and 2 grades up to as high as $9 per 
ton piers and in some instances it has been reported to 
have been higher than this price. High volatile 
grades are being quoted around $7.50 per gross ton 
piers. Shippers are of the opinion that these prices 
will drop some before the week is out as the present 
demand or shortage does not warrant the unusual 
condition. 

Coal men here are reporting a rather easy condi- 
tion in the railway situation as effecting the coal 
market. They also say that empty cars were plentiful 
at the mines all last week with no apparent rush on 
to keep them moving. However, this is to be ex- 
pected after the holidays, which caused the cars to 
be idle on account of mines being shut down for the 
holidays. 

The expansion of coal dumping facilities at the piers 
here which are under construction are said to be good 
indications that the coal trade through Hampton 
Roads will show improvement during the year of 1923. 


Logan County Breaks Record. 


Production of coal in the Logan field of southern 
West Virginia during 1922 exceeded the 1921 ton- 
nage by approximately 2,000,000 tons, according to 
the Logan Coal Operators’ Association. Production 
totaled 12,544,370 tons, it is announced. 


Records show that in 1918, the peak year previous 
to 1922, a total of 10,211,390 tons of coal were mined 
in Logan County. 


The heaviest production month in 1922 was June, 
when 1,641,060 tons of coal were mined, the figures 
show. In July, with the calling of the railroad strike, 
the tonnage dropped to 785,430 tons. 





















































: OPERATORS MEET M 





Bituminous Strike Threatens as Tw 
Dispute Over Basis of Settlement 


The conference of bituminous miners 2 
at Chicago this week, to decide upon the 
new wage agreement, reached a deadlock 
day after being in session for two da 
expected to adjourn on Friday without 
standing being arrived at. Those presen 
of officials of the United Mine Workers and d 
representing the operators of all the or 
coal fields in the country. 

The definite split came late Thursday, 
President Lewis and his associates flatl 
the operators’ proposal that wage settle 
made by districts. The union chiefs insi 
the old four-State agreement, covering 
Competitive Field, or some variation of 
outcome increases the probability of a bit 
strike on April 1st, when the present agreem 
pire. bY 

Formal notice was served on the opera 
miners this week by the United States 
mission, through its chairman, John Hays 
that failure to adjust their differences means 
action by the commission to fix the bl. 
side that is chiefly responsible for the fail 
together. . 

Hammond Urges Adjustment. 


Last Tuesday Mr. Hammond sent a 
the participants in the Chicago confere 
as follows: 

“The United States Coal Commission 
calls your attention to the fact that among 
jects assigned to it by the Congress of 
States for investigation is that of the ca 
from time to time induce strikes in the 
There is sharp conflict in opinions expr 
commission as to whether the cessation 0! 
April 1, 1922, in the unionized bituminou 
of America was a strike by the miners or a 
by the operators. 

“As the duly appointed representatives 
and miners in the fifteen organized union 
you have met for the purpose of findin: 
maintain peace in your fields. Failure to 
create an intolerable situation. Such fa 
inevitably result in most serious injury to 
business and the common welfare of ¢ 
All branches of the industry have promis 
mission their co-operation in the disch 
duties. 

“The commission, therefore, in publ i 
upon you the obvious necessity of promptl 
some plan whereby the mines affected b 
ference will be kept in operation to the 
revival of all industry be unchecked, 
rupted flow of commerce among the Sta 
tained, and the menace of an insufficient 
be averted. 

“Business halts while in doubt as to ye 
and awaits with anxiety the speedy ang 
outcome of your labors. 

“You can centribute to the peace o 
economic life by reaching a speedy a 
avoiding further conflict in the fields 
control. Your agreement will spare the 
the necessity of fixing the blame for f 
your differences.” -_ 


Another new high record for coal p 
northern West Virginia was establish 
day, January 2nd, when 3,160 cars wer 
the mines in the Fairmont region proper 
lying districts. On November 27, 1922, 
tions loaded 3,001 cars, which was the 
output up to that time. A heavy ac 
cars over Sunday and New Year’s Day mz 
sible for the mines to get out a tremendot 
on the first working day of 1923, and all 
records went by the board. 


The drought in the anthracite region was 
broken by a heavy rain on New Year’s Di 
in the week it snowed, and when this melts 
afford further relief. - 
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review of the past year’s developments the 
ite Bureau of Information says in part: 
tral fact of importance in the anthracite 
during the calendar year 1922 was the gen- 
ike. It was the first general tie-up in the an- 
te mines since the great strike of 1902, and it 
days, or but one day less than its famous 
or. 

credit of both employers and mine workers, 
s not the slightest disturbance of the peace 
he shutdown that could be charged to bitter- 
feeling engendered by the strike. Mainte- 
rk was continued to such good effect that 
e resumption of mining, September 11th, mines 
to operate almost at normal efficiency. 
most previous labor troubles in the anthra- 
, the strike of 1922 was not based on a 
jssue concerning the anthracite industry. It 
ly a part of a wider struggle based primarily 
ues applying only to the bituminous regions. 
very great degree, the anthracite strike re- 
sled the strike of railway workers on July Ist; 
as part of the strategy relied upon to bring about 
sn result in the bituminous fields. 

n September 3rd at a meeting held in the office of 
ator Pepper in Philadelphia, the agreement was 


Basis of Settlement. 


extend the old contracts and working condi- 
9 August 31, 1923. 

o have the union take all necessary steps to get 
men back to work at once. 

o have both sides united in recommending to 
eress that legislation be enacted forthwith creat- 
a separate anthracite commission with authority 
nyestigate and report promptly on every phase 


he industry. 
0 continue production after August 31, 1923, upon 
1 terms as the parties may agree to in the light 


_ report by such commission. 
lithin the week, union officers obtained a ratifica- 
of the agreement from the tri-district convention, 


work was resumed in the mines September 11th. 
De 





























Fuel Commission Appointed. 


overnor Sproul, on August 8th, appointed a State 
1 Commission of seven members, headed by Chair- 
-W. D. B. Ainey, of the Public Service Commis- 
, to co-operate with the federal authorities in the 
tibution of coal. On September 7th, at a joint con- 
nee of Secretary Hoover and the Pennsylvania 
1 Commission, a Committee on the Distribution 
‘Anthracite was named. This committee was 
Jed by S. D. Warriner, chairman of the General 
‘cies Committee of the Anthracite Operators, with 
W. Parker as Director of Distribution. 

he State Fuel Commission and the Federal au- 
85 were represented in the membership of this 
hich promptly directed that each operator 
istribute his tonnage in the normal way, see- 
each State should receive approximately its 
are of the available coal, based upon busi- 
in the coal year 1921-1922. Weekly reports 
distribution were made, facilitating the work 
ibuting available coal fairly. 

while, Federal Fuel Distributor Conrad E. 
d accepted the duties tendered by President 
, and from the time of taking his post worked 
conjunction with the Distribution Commit- 
n anthracite matters. 


Attempt at Price Regulation. 


question of mine prices arose early, and on 
tember 20th Governor Sproul issued a proclama- 
‘based upon a decision of the Pennsylvania Fuel 
mission. In it the governor said that the com- 
ion had fixed upon $8.50 per gross ton as a maxi- 
‘m mine price for stove and chestnut sizes, but that 
r Practices Committee empowered by the com- 
ion would consider the cases of operators unable 
l at such maximum, and would recommend 





The Anthracite Industry in 1922 


Aside from the Five Months’ Strike, the Year Was Notable for a Severe Drought 
» and the Supreme Court Decision Upholding the Tonnage Tax. 


proper action. He also announced that retailers had 
agreed to keep their margins within the limits pre- 
vailing in March, 1922, and he bespoke the patience 
and co-operation of the public as essential to solution 
of the fuel problem. 


~The work of the Distribution Committee was based ~ 


upon the principle that, as production during the coal 
year would be approximately 60 per cent of that in 
the previous coal year, distribution should be upon 
that basis to communities which received anthracite 
in the previous coal year, proper consideration being 
given to meeting immediate emergencies, and to car- 
ing for outlying points like the Northwest and north- 
ern New England, before weather conditions inter- 
fered with transportation. So far this idea has been 
applied successfully, the whole situation having been 
helped in no small degree by the mild weather prevail- 
ing all fall. 


Water Scarcity. 


The late summer and fall of 1922 were marked by 
one of the worst droughts in the history of the an- 
thracite industry. By the opening of December many 
streams were down to unprecedentedly low levels, and 
both anthracite mines and the railroads serving them 
faced serious conditions due to lack of sufficient water 
for boiler purposes. In order to operate, it was neces- 
sary, in many cases, to haul fresh water long dis- 
tances in tank cars, that colliery boilers might be 
supplied, this adding greatly to the difficulty and ex- 
pense of keeping production up to approximately 
normal. 

A disturbing feature of the year was the organized 
effort in Schuylkill and Northumberland counties to 
impose vastly increased taxation on anthracite prop- 
erties, under the regular triennial assessment of 1922. 
Final adjudication of these matters is still pending, 
but the determination of the issues raised is of prime 
importance, not only to the anthracite industry, but 
to every consumer of anthracite and to every owner 
of real property in the State of Pennsylvania. 


State Tax Law Upheld. 


Additional burdens upon the consumers of anthra- 
cite, within and without the State of Pennsylvania, 
were made certain when the U. S. Supreme Court, in 
a decision given the last week in November, upheld 
the Pennsylvania anthracite tcnnage act of 1921. This 
act fixes a tax of 1%4 per cent of the market value of 
coal at the mine, when prepared for market. It be- 
came effective July 1, 1921, and the estimated amount 
of tax due by the end of 1921 was $3,273,840.61. 
State authorities estimate that this tax should yield 
from $6,500,000 to $7,000,000 annually as a regular 
thing, which is another way of saying that they ex- 
pect to get taxes amounting to a levy of about 15 
cents on each ton of domestic fuel produced by the 
anthracite mines. 

This tonnage tax was tested out in a stockholder’s 
case against the Thomas Colliery Company and the 
State authorities, brought in the Dauphin County 
Court at Harrisburg. The decision upheld the tax, 
and on appeal the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
which several years ago set aside a law practically 
identical in its provisions, confirmed this decision. 
The U. S. Supreme Court, which heard the case on 
appeal of the original complainant, with the legal 
representatives of anthracite-consuming states as in- 
tervenors, sustained the State Supreme Court, and 
upheld the distinction between anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal as a legitimate one for tax purposes. 

There still remain several appeals against the ton- 
nage tax act, relating to questions not involved in 
the action which went up to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, but to matters regarding the assessment of 
the tax and the methods used. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court also upheld the 
Kohler mine cave act, with which the Fowler act is 
inseparably linked. The Kohler act gave wide dis- 
cretionary powers to mayors and other municipal 
officers over the mining of anthracite within munici- 
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pal limits, and made it a criminal offense to conduct 
mining operations which result in injury to surface 
property or to individuals on the surface. 

The companion act, known as the Fowler act, 
created a fund for the repair of surface damage due 
to mining, the coal companies accepting the act to 
pay regularly into the fund and to be relieved of 
actions for monetary damage. This act was not 
accepted by coal operators, and the provisions of the 
Kohler act were deemed so strict that a number of 
mines in the Scranton district were closed for nearly 
a year, the owners declining to take chances by 
operating, 

An appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
from the Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s position on 
this act was taken on behalf of coal right owners, 
and decision in this case, handed down on December 
11, was to the effect that the act is unconstitutional. 


Extent of Tonnage Loss. 


The strike, lasting from the first of April until 
September 11th, cut heavily into anthracite shipments, 
causing a loss of approximately 30,000,000 tons as 
compared with the corresponding period in the year 
preceding. 

By October, however, the mines were getting back 
into their swing. Labor supply in October was sub- 
stantially the same as in the month preceding the 
strike, and both men and equipment worked so 
efficiently that the October shipments were more than 
12 per cent greater than in October, 1921. 

But even gains of this character, however gratify- 
ing and helpful in relieving acute demand for fuel, 
are insufficient to overcome the tremendous handicap 
imposed by more than five months’ idleness. Both 
the calendar year 1922, and the coal year ending 
March 31, 1923, are bound to show marked decreases 
in shipments. 


Shipments by Months. 


Figures for 1921 and for the year 1922, by months, 
are; 


Shipments Shipments 
1921 1922 
AniwaTy ence ee 5,740,538 4,848,053 
bebriuaivases ce. ssa 5,966,101 5,239,014 
Warchy§. ceases 5,737,771 6,778,667 
BAY aaah hate 5,967,465 April ) 
MER Pal BORER coe 5,793,895 
ene mee aca ncr he 6,031,937 Z. 
aly peter 5,462,760 °° 4,507,132 
PAA SUISU sea epee 5.5/5.0 
September ........ 5,519,412 September = 
ICLODEY. sets streusias 5,872,783 6,567,928 
November ........ 5,314,014 6,420,102 
December 4,635,922 (Estimated) 6,500,000 
AMetE AE pete ee ery: 67,617,713 40,860,896 


Would Liberalize Oil Rules. 


With a view to finding some legal way of broaden- 
ing the fuel oil regulations so as to permit, with cer- 
tain safety restrictions, the use of fuel oil in New 
York apartment houses, hotels and tenement houses, 
a complete set of questions has been presented to the 
city’s Law Department for an opinion, 


The questions asked were formulated by repre- 
sentatives of the Fire Department, Tenement House 
Department, Board of Standards and the superin- 
tendents of the Building Departments in all boroughs. 


Recently, in an apartment house in Brooxlyn, where 
the owners installed oil burners and storage tanks, 
on the authority of the Tenement House Department, 
the Fire Department later stepped in and ordered 
the use of the fuel oil discontinued on the ground that 
an ordinance expressly forbids such a practice as cre- 
ating a hazardous condition, and endangering life and 
property. 

The officials involved expect the Law Department 
to furnish some sort of legal procedure looking to the 
granting of permits to store and use fuel oil in 
premises in which such a commodity is now prohibited. 





A member of the Real Estate Board of Newark, 
N. J., has advised the authorities to ignore requests 
for coal coming from apartment house owners who 
bar children but permit tenants to keep dogs. 
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New York Notes 





W. F. Woods, secretary of D. L. Flack & Son, No. 
1 Broadway, sailed for Europe this week. 


F. J. Kerner, of No. 1 Broadway, has been spend- 
ing the week in the bituminous regions. 


Frank D. Tuttle is spending a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Miami, Fla., where he has a house boat. 


The William J. Petterssen Co., room 414,11 Moore 
street, is a new concern in the coal business. 

W. J. Dillon, president of the Mitchell & Dillon 
Coal Co., was among the week’s visitors from 
Chicago. 

William C. Atwater & Co., Inc., of No. 1 Broad- 
way, have increased their capital stock from $100,000 
to $2,000,000. 

R. M. Norris, of the Emerson & Morgan Coal 
Mining Corporation, No. 1 Broadway, recently spent 
several days in Washington. 

Frank D. Colby has incorporated his business under 
the name of F. D. Colby, Inc. Offices will be con- 
tinued in the Grand Central Terminal Building. 

H. M. Stagg has resigned as vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Collieries, Inc., 500 Fifth avenue, and 
will shortly have an announcement of interest to his 
friends. 

D. Adams is now representing the Tuttle-Burger 
Coal Co. in Connecticut territory, K. F. Cramer, who 
formerly covered that territory, having resigned, ef- 
fective January Ist. 

The Alden Coal Mining Co., No. 1 Broadway, is 
distributing a revised edition of its well-known tele- 
phone directory, containing the ’phone numbers of 
local wholesale and mining companies, coal piers, etc. 


In announcing the regular quarterly dividend of 3 
per cent, this being the 66th dividend payment, the 
Coal & Iron National Bank mentions that it has paid 
a bonus of 5 per cent on all salaries during the past 
year. 

At the recent meeting of the board of governors 
of the New York Coal Trade Golf Association the 
following officers were elected: C. P. Morrell, presi- 
dent; W. H. Carpenter, vice-president; Abel Mishler, 
secretary; R. B. Avers, treasurer. 

The jury in the Court of General Sessions which 
had been trying Douglass Barnes on the charge of 
defrauding foreign buyers in 1920 by shipping barley 
coal, when they expected to get chestnut, was unable 
to reach an agreement after 33 hours of deliberation 
and was discharged on Thursday by Judge Nott. 

M. W. Sargent & Co., of No. 1 Broadway, have re- 
cently begun shipments from their new Trojan Co. 4 
mine in Clearfield County, Pa. on the New York 
Central Railroad. The D or Moshannon seam is be- 
ing worked and it is planned to’ develop the new 
operation to a capacity of 1,500 tons per day. Two 
other mines in the same vicinity, the Trojan Nos. 2 
and 3, are owned by the firm. 

Some drivers find it hard to resist the temptation 
to turn the coal shortage to their own advantage. 
Cases are quite numerous of coal being delivered to 
the wrong address by men sent out to deliver C. O. D. 
orders. They find a consumer or peddler who is will- 
ing to pay a premium of two or three dollars a ton 
for their load, and let him have it, turning in the cor- 
rect amount at the office and pocketing the difference. 
No one is any the wiser until the original purchaser 
makes a kick over not getting his coal, and then there 
is nothing that can be done to the driver except fire 
him and hire another who may be as bad or worse. 

The average temperature for December was 34 
degrees, according to the records of the local weather 
bureau, which is precisely normal for that month. 
Moreover, the total snowfall very closely approxi- 
mated normal, being seven inches, most of which fell 
during two storms, one occurring on the 14th and 
the other on the 27th and 28th. The lowest tem- 
perature recorded was 13 degrees, on the 30th, al- 
though on the 19th the mercury went down to within 
one degree of that mark. The coldest. December on 
record was in 1917, with an average temperature of 25 
degrees, and the warmest was in 1891, with an average 
of 42. 
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WELSH COAL MARKET — 


Export Trade Is in Strong Position, with 
Collieries Well Sold Up. 


CarpirF, Wales, Dec. 26, 1922—All of the best 
grade collieries are fully sold ahead well into January, 
but there is some indication that the top prices which 
have recently ruled will slightly recede to a more 
normal level in the next few weeks. Best Admiralty 
large, for instance, has secured 29/— in recent weeks, 
but is available for January at 28/— to 28/6, with sec- 
ond grades about 9d. per ton less. 


Monmouthshire Western Valley large coal, which 
has been sold in some large quantities for South 
American locomotive purposes, is in good demand, 
with the price firm at 26/6 to 27/-, and Eastern Val- 
ley Monmouthshires steady at the recent lével of 25/- 
to 26/-. , 

Ordinary Cardiff large has become in much better 
demand in the past couple of months and is now 
scarce, as much as 27/— demanded for available sup- 
plies. Inferior large coal, which has suffered depres- 
sion in view of the restricted inland demand, is re- 
ceiving more support in view of the scarcity of the 
better class coals, and almost all grades of inferior 
coal obtains at 23/6 to 24/6 f. o. b. 


Small Coals Doing Better. 


Small coals are showing a steady tone, with best 
steams in good demand at 17/— to 18/-. Dry large, 
which has largely been shipped to Canada, France and 
Italy, maintains the firmness displayed for some 
months past and readily secures 28/-, with lower 
grades down to 26/-. 


Both patent fuel and coke are emerging from the 
weak position which have recently affected them, the 
former exports now showing expansion, with prices 
strong at 26/6 to 30/-, and coke in brisk demand at 
37/6 to 42/6 f. o. b. 

Welsh exporters are encouraged by the outlook for 
1923, and there is every indication that the revival 
which has set in will be maintained. Apart from ex- 
port, all directions of which are now buying better 
than»for the past two years, the inland industrial con- 
dition of the U. K. is improving and there is con- 
fidence in British coal circles that the turn in the tide 
has come and that British coals will again play their 
prominent pre-war part in the coal markets of the 
world. 

Exports by Countries. 


The summarized direction of export from the Bris- 
tol Channel ports during the weeks ended December 
8th and 15th were as follows: 


Week Week 

Ending Ending 
To: Dec. 8th Dec. 15th 
‘Prance.<ac.n oe ate 195,293 211,973 
Ltaly: <.c2. aaa ee 89,050 80,800 
South #Americdenap asco 98,666 118,523 
Spain 34.) aac a eeteea 28,283 38,572 
Portugal: caper tone eee 34,541 24,365 
Greece. .cuistateen eee 12,895 ate 
British ‘Coal Depots....... 75,126 61,574 
Us Si Alea ee eeroree 6,998 Spay 
Canada (4 ..ahonean ee ee 9,062 5,605 
Other ‘Countries ......... 86,796 64,398 
Totalsi seman tere 636,710 605,810 

Welsh Market Prices. 

Large. Paves: 
Best -Admiraltyseaten avvcnnenae aie 28/- to 28/6 
Second “A.dmiraltye saab else 27/6 to 28/- 
Best, Drys< 5... ceecck moalegas cies 28/- to . 
Other Drys: 23 oe tacaa eee nae eee 26/— to 28/ 
Best. ‘Monmotthshites sv + sis) ictal 26/6 to 27/6 











Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


——Foreign———__,, 


Week ended Cargo Bunker 
October. 212. Genser 1,810 13,534 
October. 282.5) Winraekeee 14,515 16,710 
November 4.2 ener 10,379 19,706 
November Ulccusemne eee 4,586 14,962 
December <9...c2. 29ers 12,518 14,270 
December16-4ie avila 18,829 14,522 
December 23'tee apalenaae 13,488 28,727 


Other Monmouthshires 
Eastern Valleys 
Ordinary Gardift i.e Bs 
Inferiors’ .4.cesss.stooe salen eee oe 


Smalls. 





























ee eee ae peewee ee 


Inferiors 
Foundry Coke ia 
Patent Fuel \.Aiqe eee > 2 ae 
Bituminous. 
No. 2 Rhondda; largesSee ase can 
No. 3 Rhondda, large)).) oases 
No. 2 Rhondda} smaller Foo, 
No. 3 Smith’s small 
Anthracite. 


Best large s..i0 «2 een eee rors. 
Other Grades 
Inferiors 


CURRENT COAL OUTPL 
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Figures Reflect Falling Off in Ton 
dental to Holiday Season. 


Bituminous production was interfered w 
than usual during the holidays because th 
tion was so bad that the output for th 
Christmas fell to 10,031,000 tons, as comp 
11,495,000 tons for the first week in Dece 
idleness on Christmas day was offset in 
better car supply for the next day or two, s 
tween 9,500,000 and 9,700,000 tons was tu 
according to the preliminary estimate, or 
a million tons or less of the amount m 
before. 

Below are comparative figures showi g t 
of bituminous coal during the four latest 
which complete returns are available, 
corresponding weeks of 1921, as reporte 
Geological Survey: ’ 


Week ended 1922 
December 2...... .. 10,387,000 
December 9Q........ 11,495,000 
December 16........ 10,666,000 | 
December 23....... . 10,031,000 

Anthracite. 


The anthracite miners, who had been -y 
since the strike was settled, felt the need 
and took their time about returning t 
ing the Christmas shutdown. As a res 
for the week dropped to around 1,5 
only about 75 per -cent of what it had 
earlier in the month, according to an est 
on car loading figures for three days. — 

Figures covering the four latest wi 
complete returns have been received b 
Survey are as follows, with comparison 


r— Net 
Week ended 1922 ‘ 
December © 22k Ja. see 1,819,000 
December 9.,.....45 2,038,000 
December 16......... 2,197,000 


December 23......... 1,976,000 


Saward’s Annual now on sale. Price $% 


—— New England——_, 


Cargo Bunker Other Coastwise 
148,262 274608 95,172 

168,801 3,241 72,805.00 
149,466 ° 2,484 51,826)000m 
111,671 2,537 68,967 
151,050 2,678 4 113,214 am 
146,234 2,466 82:951 ae 

154,673 a7) 85,495 = 











































































apirF, Wales, Dec. 26, 1922.—The year 1922 has 
sed a remarkable expansion in British coal ex- 
month by month, as the year progressed, a 
evel has been reached. This recovery can be 
to several contributory causes, foremost among 
‘are the comparatively low prices at which 
h coals have been offered and the expansion in 
coal outputs to a level exceeding that of pre- 
ys, which has resulted in an excess of coal 
yailable which must necessarily contribute to 
export prices at a low level. 

inland demand in the early days of the year 
tricted on account of acute industrial depres- 
das the U. K. in 1913 consumed over 65 
t of her output in her own country, it is ob- 
hat the reduction which was felt in home re- 
ments in the early part of 1922 must needs re- 
‘an excess of coal, available for export, for 
market has had to be sought. 

ace the fall in British coal prices we must 
retrospective view and again refer to the strike 
ment terms of 1921, when miners’ wages were 
ably reduced and export prices fell rapidly. 
end of 1921, f. o. b. prices were around 25/- 
arge, and it is only as a result of the American 
in the middle of this year and the later re- 
n exports which has sent the price to its 
nt higher level. 

dded reason, however, is that British home re- 
sments are now expanding and the excess coal is 
being called into demand. From the 1913 out- 
287,411,869 tons, 189,000,000 tons was used in- 
and the level of British export constituted 
cord total of about 73,000,000 tons. 


New Record Possible in 1923. 


Sritish output up to the end of September, 
as 194,085,800 tons, and the last quarter of the 
shows a much higher average than that of early 
| In fact, present weekly outputs in the U. 1S 
around 5,570,000 tons, as compared to the average 
Jy output in 1913 of 5,520,000 tons, so that as 
progresses, indications point to an arrival at a 
ecord output which will enable British exporters 
to cope with the pre-war level of export but 
maintain home consumption at pre-war level, 
hich it is expected to rapidly recover. 

rly in 1922 there was still much of the industrial 
on which was so pronounced in 1921, not only 
U. K. but also on the Continent of Europe, 
‘tended to a slow inland and export market 
yas only stimulated when the U. S. stoppage 
with its unusual request for British coals to 
90d the shortage. 


U. S. Strike Causes Boom. 


9 


s, suddenly revived and from 24/6 f. o. b., at 
| best large was difficult to sell, prices were 
bid up to the vicinity of 29/— to 30/-, but 
finances do not illustrate that much financial 
accrued as a result of the so-called American 
the general opinion being prevalent that the 
States virtually cornered supplies at the de- 
d prices then ruling. 
yards the close of September, exports to the 
States fell off, but it was very gratifying to 
h exporters to note that as the American de- 
was declining, business with the normal direc- 
export steadily revived, and during September 
exports attained the level of 7,082,729 tons, 
constituted the highest monthly total of ship- 
for the year up to that time. 
; as already been reported in this Journav that 
to the end of October, 1922, 2,621,031 tons was 
fed from the U. K: to the U. S., and although 
i e have been many shipments since that time, the 
otal has been relatively small. 
; ritish exporters, however, are staking on further 
r trouble occurring in U. S. when the present 


The British: Coal Trade in 1922 


From a Poor Beginning, the Last Quarter Saw Tonnage Back to Its Pre-War Level— 
Britain Regains Her Old Supremacy in the Export Business. 


sh prices, which had been sagging for some - 
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wage agreement terminates next April. That some 
anxiety is felt in U. S. quarters is evidenced in the 
fact that on the Cardiff market during the past week 
it is reported that a leading New York firm has placed 
orders for 50,000 tons of Welsh Admiralty coal for 
delivery over the first three months of 1923, and that 
an offer is sought of a similar quantity over the sec- 
ond three months of 1923, Shipments on a small scale 
continue to be made to the U. S., and it is expected 
that the 1922 total will be near 3,000,000 tons. 

Canada is a potential British coal market which 
Welsh exporters intend to cultivate over the coming 
year, and with the arrangements already entered into, 
some competition with the U. S. product must be 
looked for. 

Notable Revival in Exports. 


The principal directions in which British, and par- 
ticularly Welsh, exports have expanded in 1922 are 
France, South America and Germany, and also Hol- 
land and Belgium. The record level of 1913 export 
to Holland has been greatly exceeded this year, the 
opinion being that a large proportion of this coal has 
found its way to Germany, which country is buying 
British coals heavily with funds lying in British 
banks. 

Total British exports in the first ten months of 
1922 were 45,476,573 tons, and, in addition, 13,566,110 
tons were shipped as bunkers. 

As the year closes, Bristol Channel ports are full 
of shipping, with exports maintained at the highest 
level of the year, the past week recording record 
shipments to South America, where for the coming 
year huge contracts aggregating nearly 1,000,000 tons 
have already been fixed up. Other important con- 
tracts, already reported from ‘Cardiff in this JouRNAL, 
have been made with France and Italy, which in them- 
selves must contribute to the maintenance of a heavy 
rate of export for some time to come. 

As the year closes, the Welsh market is very firm, 
with collieries sold well into the new year and docks 
full of shipping. Much congestion, however, prevails 
in consequence of Bristol Channel docks working only 
for two shifts in lieu of the three shifts in operation 
in pre-war days. But with the revival to old-time 
levels, it is anticipated that we shall witness in 1923 
4 reversion to the pre-war method of working. 








Ford’s Pond Creek Purchase. 


W. H. Smith, who represented the Ford interests 
in their negotiations for the Pond Creek mines, said 
that the low sulphur content of the coal from these 
operations was one of the main reasons why owner- 
ship was desired. 

“We have used some Pond Creek coal for years 
and know what it is,” he said, “but we did not know 
until recently that the property could be purchased. 
Our requirements are so large that we had to have 
not only this particular grade of low sulphur coal, 
but a property extensive in area. The Pond Creek 
property comprises 28,000 acres, There are small 
patches of good coal lands available here and there, 
but the Pond Creek appealed to us as the only hold- 
ing which answered all our requirements, including 
reasonable proximity to our manufacturing plants. 
We will ship over the Norfolk & Western to a con- 
nection with the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, thence 
to the River Rouge.” 

Mr. Smith said the company has no plans for dis- 
posing of any part of the Pond Creek production 
to outside consumers, intimating that the Ford com- 
pany will require its entire output. 





After having been located for many years in the 
Delta Building on Post Office Square, Boston, the 
M. L. Cobb Co. has moved a short distance diagonally 
across the square, to 626-627 Shawmut Bank Build- 
ing, 82 Devonshire street. 
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BUFFALO IN 1922 


One Feature Was the Heavy Receipts of 
Bituminous Coal by Lake. 


The year 1922 in the Buffalo coal trade was marked 
by probably the average ups and downs caused by the 
strike, but though this overshadowed every other in- 
fluence very far, it has been so general that to give 
much of the detail of it would be to repeat what has 
taken place everywhere coal is used in quantity. Next 
to that has come the car shortage, but that has also 
been everywhere and is still about as marked as ever. 
It has not yet been as complete as the coal shippers 
predicted it would be, but it was, and is, bad enough. 
Even they are now saying that the shortage was 
made worse by the heavy passenger traffic over the 
holidays and they look for a letting up before long. 
The price of bituminous went up about $1 a ton on 
account of the special shortgae. 

A glance at the anthracite trade shows few impor- 
tant local. changes. The companies have maintained 
their representatives, and the offices, after a summer 
of almost complete idleness, are now going on about 
as before. The shortage of hard coal is severe and 
is pretty sure to. last till spring, but the supply of 
gas, now a mixture of the natural product and by- 
product from local coke plants, is helping out well. 
The pressure held right through the cold snaps of 
December. 

This port usually ships a fraction over 3,000,000: 
tons of anthracite to the upper lakes, but the strike 
cut it down to 1,087,830 tons for 1922. It all went 
to points beyond Lake Huron, except a cargo of 530: 
tons to Port Huron. <A spurt in 1913 ran the total 
up to 5,133,696 tons, but much coal was carried over 
that winter. 

The demand for anthracite ran independent prices 
up to $15 at the close of the year. Even at such 
prices there were jobbers bidding against one another 
for the coal, which they had sold for still more. 

The local bituminous trade kept up much better 
than might have been expected. his market has. the 
benefit of the Allegheny Valley and Bessemer dis- 
tricts, so that it is able to dictate prices to Pittsburgh 
to a certain extent, and it seldom pays full prices for 
the large amount of Pittsburgh coal sold here. Sev- 
eral years ago it was estimated that of the 15,000,000 
tons or so of soft coal marketed here, one-third was 
Pittsburgh. It is probably considerably more than 
that now. 


Nearly Million Tons Received by Water. 


Buffalo gets practically all its coal from the Al- 
legheny Valley, Bessemer, Pittsburgh and No. 8 dis- 
tricts, the latter being in Ohio. The strike increased 
the water receipt from Ohio ports, mostly from West 
Virginia, to 985,810 tons in 1922, as against 142,500 
tons in 1921, and 51,200 tons in 1920. Much more 
would have been brought in but for the car shortage 
that practically shut off shipments after a heavy move- 
ment for a month or two. The traffic is likely to 
be kept up, for the coal is of a variety that some of 
the big iron furnaces need. 

The building of local by-product coke plants prom- 
ises to change the uses of coal very much. There are 
three large plants here now, the Bethlehem Steel, 
Semet-Solvay and Donner-Union. At first, the strike 
affected these plants materially and cut off the gas 
that had been furnished to Buffalo and Tonawanda, 
but in the fall the operations were resumed and the 
amount of gas available for private use is large. For 
a while some of the companies sold coke for domestic 
use, charging as high as $14 a ton at the ovens, but 
the furnaces later on took it all. As usual, the late 
increase of Niagara water power has been taken up 
without apparently cutting down the use of coal. 
There is still a call for more such power. 

A special feature of the local bituminous trade was 
a sudden increase of offices, most of them coming in 
towards the end of the year. They increased the 
downtown wholesale offices from 65 to. 80, but it is 
already found that they are not all strong enough to 
endure, Three or four have dropped off and others 
are doing little. Good bituminous salesmen can make 
a fair profit in the trade as it exists now, but it will 
not come to them. 

Operators, as a rule, still complain that they are 
making no money and they refuse to do anything that 
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includes additional expense. Some of them say they 
cannot outlast another bad strike; wages are so high 
that there is little left for the mine owner. 

Early in the year bituminous prices were down to 
about $2.60 for gas lump to $1.70 for slack. They 
began to rise in April, and in August reached the 
peak of $8 for gas lump and $6 for slack. A decline 
soon set in, and in December prices were $4.75 for 
gas lump and $3 for slack. Holiday car shortage 
raised these prices about $1, as before stated. 

No deaths have occurred among the shippers, and 
as to the new ones that have come in, mostly to find 
a wider market for ‘No. 8 coal, it will take another 
year to find out as to their staying powers. Mean- 
while, Buffalo is holding her own as a market, proba- 
bly selling more coal now than ever before. 


IN NEW JERSEY 





Retailers Supplying Large Quantities of Sub- 
stitutes to Their Trade. 


The anthracite situation in New Jersey remains 
practically unchanged. Shipments, if anything, have 
become poorer as regards anthracite. It is possible 
that the holidays account for some slowing up. De- 
mand for substitutes continues brisk, with run-of-oven 
coke a popular emergency fuel, although Pittsburgh 
seam run-of-mine coal has also been quite popular. 

Opinions of two representative retail dealers are 
given below. Robert L. Ross, of Newark, says: 
“Now that the holidays are over, the outlook should 
be better for shipments. Of course there has been 
an accumulation during this period of lessened ac- 
tivities. However, scme of the railroads are very 
slow getting the coal through. One instance is of 
some anthracite which was shipped on the 11th of 
December and has not yet come in, although it should 
have arrived in five days at the outside. This may 
be due to the poor condition of locomotives.” 

Mr. Fort, of the Greenville Coal & Ice Co., Jersey 
City, says: “There is quite a bit of competition to sell 
in Jersey City. There does not seem to be a very 
acute shortage, but it has helped to move bituminous 
and coke. People will wait a few days to see if an- 
other car of nut or stove anthracite will not come in. 
Some buckwheat is being moved for household use.” 

Daniel Dowling, of Paterson, has been putting out 
a great deal of buckwheat for domestic use, but he 
has not been so successful in moving bituminous. 
No. 1 buckwheat mixed with domestic sizes is a good 
combination, according to him. Shipments have not 
improved. 

In this territory anthracite of all sizes seems to 
be out of the market. Furnace coke, run-of-oven, is 
being quoted at $10, f. o. b. ovens, and takes a freight 
rate of $3.91 to points in the vicinity of Newark. 

Low volatile coal of Pools 9 and 10 quality is quoted 
from $5.25 to $6.25, mines, while Pool 11 can be had 
at between $4.50 and $5. 

High volatile coal, Pools 34 and 64, has strengthened 
during the last week and is now quoted at $4 to $4.50. 

It is impossible to get retail dealers on the wire 
because their household customers appear to be wait- 
ing in line on the telephone to beg a load of coal. 

Some railroads in Jersey have started to confiscate 
coal for their own use. It is reported that there is 
considerable bituminous en route to tidewater, which 
may cause a weakening in the tidewater market, and 
also it is reported that there is considerable English 
coal en route. 





An old record discloses that 75 years ago the tolls 
on coal via the Schuylkill Navigation Co., from Mount 
Carbon, Pa., were as follows: March, April and May, 
40 cents a ton; June and July, 50 cents a ton; August, 
September, October and November, 65 cents a ton. 
Outside of a few stray cargoes of steam coal it has 
been many a day since any coal at all has been trans- 
ported to Philadelphia via the old canal. 


It is reported that representatives of Henry Ford 
are negotiating for the purchase of a large acreage 
of coal land in Greene County, Pa., a considerable 
portion of which abuts on the Monongahela River. 
They are also said to be dickering for the holdings 
of one of the more important independent coke con- 
cerns in the Lower Connellsville region. 


CHARLESTON A GREAT CENTER| 





Vast Area of Coal and Other Minerals Sur- 
rounds West Virginia Capital. 


Clark & Krebs, Inc., engineers and_ geologists, 
Charleston, W. Va., send us with the compliments of 
the season a chart showing the natural resources with- 
in a radius of one hundred miles of that city. It shows 
by appropriate shading and coloring the location and 
extent of the Hocking, Pittsburgh, Kanawha, New 
River and Pocahontas coal areas, and also the oil and 
gas fields, and the limestone and iron ore deposits of 
that section, as compiled by C. E. Krebs, assistant 
geologist, State of West Virginia, 1909-15, who is 
vice-president of the Clark & Krebs organization. 

In presenting this chart, a quotation from a volume 
by Dr, J. P. Hale published in 1876 is shown as 


follows: 
Natural Wealth of Charleston and Surrounding 
Territory. 


“Within a circle described by a radius of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles around Charleston as a center is 
an EMBARRASSMENT of riches which in variety, ex- 
tent and value is not equaled by any other locality of 
equal area on the continent. 

“We have the Great Kanawha Coal Fields, the 
immense water power of the Kanawha and New 
Rivers, the vast forest of timber, the great iron de- 
posit of the Alleghenies, the prolific manganese mines 
of the valley of Virginia, the rich tin and zinc lodes of 
southwest Virginia, the historic lead mines of upper 
New River, the gold and copper belt of southwest 
Virginia, the salt brines of Virginia, West Virginia 
and Ohio, the vast plaster beds of southwest Virginia, 
the petroleum fields of West Virginia and Ohio, the 
natural gas fields of West Virginia and Ohio, the 
great abundance of tile clays, pottery and fire clays 
and stones, the rich alluvial bottom lands of the 
Ohio and Kanawha Rivers, the fine blue grass graz- 
ing lands, and the rich agricultural lands of West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio.” 

Supplementing this, Mr. Krebs writes from the 
1922 standpoint as follows: 


Charleston as a Fuel Center. 


“Tf a circle with a radius of one hundred miles 
were drawn with Charleston as the center, the area 
thus encloSed will include all of the smokeless coals 
and more than 80 per cent of the splint, gas, coking 
and by-product coals of West Virginia; it will in- 
clude all of the smokeless coals and 40 per cent of the 
splint, gas, coking and by-product coals of Virginia; 
it will include 60 per cent of the splint, gas, coking 
and by-product coals of eastern Kentucky and all of 
the coals in central Ohio, making a total amount of 
more than 200,000,000,000 tons of coal. If 400,000,000 
tons of coal were mined per year and consumed, there 
would be fuel enough in this area for 500 years. 

“This area also includes more than 75 per cent of 
the oil and gas in West Virginia; 50 per cent of 
eastern Kentucky and 40 per cent of Ohio. It includes 
also the water power of a portion of the Ohio River, 
all of the Kanawha, Big Sandy, Elk, Gauley, New 
and Greenbrier Rivers. 

“This is the richest fuel area in the United States, 
if not in the entire world. 

“With this vast storehouse of fuel and immense 
water power located so closely and conveniently sur- 
rounding Charleston there is no reason why, with 
proper development and adequate transportation facili- 
ties, the Kanawha Valley should not become the 
greatest manufacturing and chemical center in the 
world.” 





Ex-Labor Leader Doing Time. 


Geo. W. Barrett, former member of the U. M. W. 
International Board, who was convicted of implica- 
tion in the theft of a machine gun during the trouble 
in West Virginia last year, has commenced serving 
his term in the penitentiary at Moundsville. Barrett 
was tried and found guilty in Marlinton, on a change 
of venue from Fayette to Pocahontas County, and 
had been held there pending his appeal to the Su- 
preme Court for a new trial. The Supreme Court 
declined to grant the new trial and he has com- 
menced serving out his sentence of six years. 


_ but the view of those in a position to judge th 


|. USE OF OIL AT PE 


Coal Men Need Not Fear Further E 
ments, One Authority Says. 


The tendency of owners of industrial pl, 
office buildings about the city to resort to | 
fuel oil for burning, which has been rathe 
during the coal shortage, is’ said to be on! 
porary matter by New York oil men, who 
cently interviewed by a reporter for the Jour 
Commerce. “ ‘al 

The coal trade has voiced considerable unea: 









































tion correctly is that the use of oil has about 
its extreme limit. The reason for this, acco: 
E. W. Reed, of the Tidewater Oil Co., 11 Br 
is that the supply of heavy fuel oil has fal 
low a point that its price movement in the f 
decidedly uncertain. a 
As long as the Mexican wells flowed as mu 
as was needed along the Atlantic seaboard this 
was not important; but with the exhaustion « 
fields there, it has become necessary to bring 
California. The expense of transportation is 
to make the movement of petroleum from t 
Coast in large quantities for burning here a p 
ble matter. \ 
The cost factor is now still in favor of 
periments conducted \by the Tidewater comp 
that from three and a half to four barrels of 
fuel oil now or recently selling at $1.45 per b 
equivalent to one ton of bituminous coal, 
of the latter is between $8 and $9 to consum 
at present, but the future is expected to see 
lowering in coal prices at the same time tha 
rise, or at best remain stationary. In fact, o 
have advanced substantially in the past wee 
Within the city some office buildings that 
converted to burning oil are, according to 
the Singer Building, the building at 43 
Place, Columbia University, Wanamaker’s 
Hearn’s store, and the Ritz-Carlton. Install 
soon to be made, according to present p 
Municipal Building. * 


L. I. R.R.’s Coal Traffic. v4 


Replying to criticism by the State Fuel 
trator that his road was not giving good : 
coal-handling, President Peters of the Long 
Railroad submitted the following figures sho 


1922 
Anthracite ®. .: 02h. -ee eee 1,275,402 
Bituminous (approximately) 312,000 
Gore: 0.5/5 i casein eee re a?5y0. 0) 


In a letter accompanying the figures 
said: ‘ 
“Considering the fact that only 65,000 


the four months of May, June, July and A 
while in October, November and Decem 
625,000 tons have been handled, it is a wonde 
formance. From December 10th to Decembi 
have received from our connections over 
of coal, a daily average of 172 cars, exclusive 
road fuel. = 

“Only one coal yard on Long Island is « 
for whom we are holding 50 cars, while the 1 
can do in unloading is 7 cars a day.” 


- Haiss Conveyors. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., 143rd street 
avenue, New York, is distributing a well 
illustrated pamphlet, Booklet 1,022, describi 
portable belt conveyors. The pamphlet explai 
to handle materials with a minimlm of pk 
fort, and also explains how conveyors incr 
work output at a saving in cost. ‘. 

The company is also distributing a fold 
ing track leaders and belt conveyors mounte 
Fordson tractors. Both can be had by address 
company as above. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad last Wed 
placed an embargo against the all-rail shi 
coal to New England in B. & O. cars. 
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URID REPORT ON WINDBER 


fayor Hylan’s Committee Prepares Data as 


Desired by City Authorities. 


he Hirshfield committee, appointed by 
ayor Hylan to examine conditions at and 
out the Windber mines of the Berwind- 
Ihite Coal Mining Co., has made its report, 
hich is very much along such lines as it might 
ve been expected to take in view of the cir- 
mstances of its origin. It has formed the 
sis for various intemperate articles in the 
ily papers and it is only fair to state that 
any of the assertions are altogether inac- 
e, while others are gross exaggerations. 
Certainly it is unfortunate that an important 
ning company should be attacked by the city 
ernment, as a step in the attempt to inaugu- 
te municipal ownership, with the incidental 
e of methods quite familiar in the work of 
fing to force a representative non-union con- 
rm into the union ranks. 
It is generally recognized that the policy of 
> Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has been 
ove reproach in all its dealings and its wage 
es have always been the highest. There is 
point to the assertion that the company 
wuld not allow check-weighmen on its tipples, 
vause that is a right guaranteed by the laws 
ylvania and the producing interests 
ve nothing to say as to whether check- 
ighmen shall be employed or not. If 
yy are not employed it is because the 
ners do not arrange for the appointment and 
ying of them. Much is made, of course, of 
: tent colonies at Windber. That arrange- 
nt is a favorite device of the United Mine 
orkers as a means of attracting sympathetic 
tice, but nothing is said as to the miners on 
ike having been allowed to live in company 
ises for months, although they were all the 
ie intimidating men who desired to work. 
Zyery visitor to Windber is impressed by 
high character of the place and it is known 
t the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. keeps 
its equipment, houses included, in the best 
sible condition. So active and steady has 
n the work of coal producing at Windber 
ing the twenty-odd years of its existence 
t it is said to be the richest town of its size 
the state, and such a condition could not 
st if the individuals of the population were 
prosperous. 
‘urthermore, it might be said, as an indica- 
| of the animus directing the attack, that 
1 about one-third of the Interborough 
aage is furnished by the Berwind-White 
1 Mining Co., and if Rapid Transit con- 
ts are to be the basis for such investigations, 
‘umber of other concerns might just as 
topriately be made the subject of an 
usition, te 
may be interesting to note, in conclusion, 
le New York World, a publication known 
y no means friendly to the coal interests, 
| the following editorial comment with 
rence to the committee’s report : 
de report signed by David Hirsh- 
+, Commissioner of Accounts, is likely to 
2t in public estimation from his violence 
pars, his addiction to cheap politics and 
‘hal it, as an investigator, of browbeating 
‘esses who do not bear out his preconceived 
ion.” 

ie 
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1 E, Berwind, vice-president of the Berwind- 
Coal Mining Co., who sailed for Europe a few 
ago, will make a very brief trip, returning in 
t three weeks’ time. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 
_ The Fawn Fuel Co. has been organized here, The 
incorporators are James G. Camp, O. C. Camp and 
Randolph Metzler. 

The Mather Collieries Co. has begun work on the 
erection of 100 additional homes for miners at the 
plant near Jefferson. The company has announced 
its determination to increase the production of the 
mine early in the spring. 


The partnership existing between I. B. Willits, M. 








-M. Griest and L. S. Bovee, doing business as the 


Arcade Coal Co., with offices at suite 204 Union 
Arcade, Pittsburgh, has been dissolved. Mr. Willits 
will receive all claims and debts of the company. 

The Rodgers Sand Co., a big river interest here, 
announces that it has opened a new coal yard at the 
foot of Dasher street, one square west of the Sixth 
street bridge. The company, which receives the coal 
by river, will nandle the best grades for retail de- 
livery. 

The Corona Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., has 
purchased coal leases along the banks of the West 
Fork River from the Hepsibath Coal Co. The con- 
sideration is $30,000. Lynn S. Horner, Benjamin R. 
Britt, George F. Craig and Thomas Craig are the 
members of the Corona Coal Co. 

February 20th has been set as the date for the be- 
ginning of the trial of C. Frank Keeney, president 
of District No. 17, United Mine Workers, who was 
indicted as a murder accessory in connection with the 
armed march against Logan County in August, 1921. 
The case was transferred to Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Harry H. Kallaway, general superintendent of the 
Bertha Coal Co.’s operations in Pennsylvania, south- 
ern West Virginia and Kentucky, has just returned 
home from an extensive survey of all the proper- 
ties. Mr. Kallaway reports all of the mines in splen- 
did shape, the only handicap being a shortage of cars. 


The Y. & O. Coal Co. has purchased 7,000 acres 
of valuable coal land from the J. M. Pugh Estate, 
of Philadelphia, in Harrison ‘County, Ohio. The 
deal was closed by Walter O. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Y. & O. company, and is said to have 
involved more than $2,000,000. The company will 
start developments in the early spring. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co, has transferred its hold- 
ings known as the Logan’s Ferry tract, an extensive 
coal property in Plum township, to the Renton Land 
Co., a land-holding subsidiary of the Union ‘Col- 
lieries Co., for $578,311. The property comprises 
more than 500 acres, served by the Pittsburgh, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie R. R. and lying between Universal 
and Verona. 

A case that involved millions of dollars has been 
won by the coal operators of the Fayette field. Judge 
J. Q. Van Swearingen at Uniontown decided last 
week that the Pennsylvania RR. and not the coal 
companies of the county must secure the purity of 
the water of the Indian Creek Valley used for locomo- 
tive boilers by the road. This ruling came at the 
conclusion of a long drawn-out case, which has taken 
more than a year in hearing, and was an effort by the 
railroad to enjoin owners of coal mines from polluting 
the waters of the Indian Creek and tributaries with 
sulphur drainage from their shaft workings. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce this week 
completed the list of names of the coal companies 
in the Pittsburgh district for Henry Ford, who had 
made a request for such a list last week. In his 
letter to the chamber, Mr. Ford gave no intimation 
as to the use this information was to be put. The 
conjecture of coal men was that Ford was either con- 
templating placing sizable orders here for coal or that 
he was still interested in purchase of coal land. In 
the latter case the Ohio firms would receive the most 
consideration due to the differential in the freight rates 
between Pittsburgh and Ohio fields and Detroit. 

One hundred and twenty-five members of the execu- 
tive, sales and operating personnel of the Bertha Coal 
Co. met in the Chamber of Commerce building this 
week to outline plans for 1923. Following a meeting 
of the sales department with C. F. Ingold, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, and a meeting of the operat- 
ing department with John H. Jones, president, the en- 





tire party took: luncheon with the directors at the 
Chamber of ‘Commerce. Among the various resident 
matiagers present were: George N. Reed, New York; 
Horton Davis, Corry, Pa.; T. P. Jones, Cleveland ; 
H. A. Thompson, Covington, Ky.; Vaughn J. Jolliff, 
Detroit; H. L. North, Akron, O., and C. S. Gilmore, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The government has closed an option with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. for the purchase of the coal under 
the surface of the Bruceton mine in this county at 
a price of $1,500 an acre. The sum required under 
the option will be $42,000 and the budget commission 
at Washington has agreed to recommend to the Senate 
the necessary appropriation to utilize this option, 
which insures its passage by the Upper House. At 
the same time the House of Representatives appro- 
priated $33,000 for the purchase of the surface land 
of the mine by the adoption of the amendment offered 
by Representative M. ‘Clyde Kelly to the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. The Bureau of Mines 
has spent $250,000 on equipment, etc., of the Bruce- 
ton mine, and the results achieved have proved so 
valuable that there is a general feeling that this 
investment should not be lost, but that the experi- 
ments should continue. 


SEARLES SUCCEEDS WATKINS 


Becomes Head of Pennsylvania C. & C. Corp., 
Which Absorbs Watkins Coal Co. 


As a result of negotiations extending over a 
period of several months, the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation, one of the largest 
bituminous mining companies in Central Penn- 
sylvania, has acquired all the property and 
assets of the Watkins Coal Co., also operating 
in that field. 

In connection with the transaction T. H. 
Watkins has disposed of a large amount of his 
stock in the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration and has retired as president and 
director. His son, C. Law Watkins, will act 
as vice-president in charge of operations. 

J. W. Searles, of New York, formerly vice 
president and for many years in charge of the 
sales of the company, succeeds T. H. Watkins 
as president. 

A. G. Edwards, secretary and treasurer, who 
has been associated with T. H. Watkins for 
over thirty years, also retires, E. B. Houser, 
his assistant, having been elected to the offices 
held by Mr. Edwards. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation 
owns in fee or has under lease over 40,000 
acres of coal in Cambria, Blair, Indiana and 
Clearfield Counties, Pennsylvania, and nego- 
tiations have about been concluded for the 
acquisition of other lands which, with the 
Watkins Coal Co. properties, will give the 
Corporation ample reserves. 

Previous to its acquisition of the Watkins 
holdings, the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration had 36 mines, located on the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, and Cambria & 
Indiana Railroads. Twenty-six of these opera- 
tions are in Cambria County, six in Indiana 
County, three in Clearfield County, and one in 
Blair County. The company produced about 
4,742,000 tons in 1920, according to the mine 
inspectors’ reports. 

The mines formerly owned by the Watkins 
Coal Co., and now taken over by the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corporation, are two in 
number, located on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
near Barnesboro, Cambria County. 


The Trades Council of New Haven, Conn., com- 
posed of delegates representing 58 labor unions, have 
adopted a resolution demanding the dismissal of the 
state and local administrators on the ground that they 
do not accomplish anything useful and are an un- 
necessary expense. 











Western Representati 





Weather is now a discounted factor in the Chicago 
coal market. The demand for all grades of domestic 
coals continues from the dealers, regardless of the 
fact that the weather this week and last was mild 
and temperature many points above freezing. The car 
situation now holds the whip hand on the Chicago 
market, and the supplies of coal arriving here, limited 
by the shortage of cars at the mines, is not sufficient 
to take care of the demand even when the weather is 
mild and the demand from consumers for coals drops 
off to some extent. 

The firms who have been fortunate enough to secure 
a good supply of cars at their mines are now enjoy- 
ing a good business, for the trick is now to get the 
coal, rather than to sell it. 
located in Chicago, whose mine is 
rated at 20 cars per day, received only 36 cars for 
the entire month of December. Other operators 
could show an even smaller percentage of “empties” 
received at their mines during December, if they 
cared to do so. The railroad situation is now im- 
proved and the expectations are that it will remain 
unchanged or grow worse as the winter progresses. 

In the face of the milder weather of the past ten 
days, the prices for practically all grades on the Chi- 
cago market have held up well. This is one time 
when the law of supply and demand failed to func- 
tion properly, but it is not the fault of the coal men, 
nor manipulation of the market by the operators, but 
the cause can be laid at the door of the several rail- 
roads. 


One operator 


Traffie Conditions Deplorable. 


Traffic conditions of eastern coals are said to be 
deplorable. Continued labor trouble on the Norfolk 
& Western has placed that.road in a very poor con- 
dition to move coal, and the C. & O. is said to be 
badly congested also. 

Kentucky coals would now be welcomed on the 
Chicago market, as they were during the strike last 
year, if it were possible to assure the consignee of 
when he could expect delivery. The roads leading 
out of Kentucky are also in poor condition to take 
care of the emergency, and consequently there is not 
a surplus, or an adequate supply of this coal on the 
market. 

If the mild weather, experienced during the last 
week and a half continues, the operators will not 
feel the effect on the market, for they have enough 
orders ahead to keep them busy shipping all the cars 
the railroads will be able to furnish them at the 
mines. 

Anthracite is scarce, as it has been all during 
the fall, Conditions surrounding this coal show no 
improvement and the supplies which are arriving are 
so limited that most dealers have switched to some 
other fuel on which they could secure deliveries, and 
cancelled their orders for anthracite. 


Smokeless Receipts Encouraging. 


The improvement in the receipts of smokeless coals 
during the past two weeks has been the one encourag- 
ing feature of the Chicago market. These coals are 
now arriving in near-normal fashion and are being 
taken readily by the retailers and in turn by the con- 
sumers. Prepared sizes are bringing an average price 
of $7.35 and mine-run is averaging a dollar under 
that figure. 

Spot offerings of steam coals were more liberal 
the latter part of last week and early this week. 
Prices were maintained, however. Franklin County 
screenings were quoted at $3.00 early this week, while 
western Kentucky screenings were offered between 
$2.25 and $2.50. 

Country districts are reported a little less active 
this week, but the demand here is expected to resume 
shortly. 





Circumstances Affecting Car Situation Now Holds Whip Hand On the Market— 
Prices On ‘All Grades of Coal Hold Up Well. 
ve: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: 
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Demand Continues at Chicago 


Wabash 860 


Notes. 


E. M. Platt, of the Platt & Braham Coal Co., 
Chicago, returned this week from a business trip to 
the Cincinnati market. 

W. H. Schilderink, of the Taylor ‘Coal Co., re- 
turned this week from Cincinnati, where he spent 
the holidays with his family. 

M. V. Hollingsworth, of the Chicago office of the 
W. E. Deegans Coal Co., Fisher Building, made a 
trip to Huntington, W. Va., over the holidays. 

The name of the Joseph P. Rend Coal Co. was 
changed last week to the W. P. Rend Co. Offices 
are to be maintained in the McCormick Building. 

The Eldridge C. & C. Co. has increased the size 
of its organization for the new year and increased 
the capital of the company from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Domhoff & Joyce, wholesale coal dealers, have 
added the services of Arthur Nelson, until recently 
with the Central Indiana Coal Co., to their sales staff. 

Geo. G. Pope Co., Fisher Building, announced last 
week the addition of J. W. Byrne, until recently con- 
nected with the Brofer Coal Mining Co., to its sales 
force. 

The J. W. Peterson Coal Co., one of Chicago’s 
growing and progressive retail concerns, recently in- 
creased the capital stock of the company from $5,000 
to $300,000. 

Mine A of the C, W. & F. Coal Co., located at 
Herrin, Ill, broke its own record last week by hoist- 
ing 4,337 tons in eight hours, compared to the pre- 
vious record of 4,000 tons. 

Franco No. 2 mine of the Ernst Coal Co., at 
Johnson City, IL, last week hoisted 3,302 tons of 
coal in eight hours, breaking the previous record 
held by that mine, by more than two hundred tons. 

The J.-J. Dunn Coal Co. has purchased the retail 
yard and business of the Liberty Fuel & Material 
Co.. located at 1400 Altgeld street. The Jo, oe ung 
Coal Co. will establish a branch office and yard at 
this point. 

The Illinois Coal & Coke Corporation of Chicago 
has changed its name to the Illinois Coal Corporation, 
and increased the capital stock of the company from 
$1,000,000 and 20,000 shares no par value stock to 
$10,000,000, with the same classification. 


The F. E. Carey Coal Co., located at 17th street . 


and South Chicago avenue, was incorporated last 
week for $250,000, to do a general retail business in 
coal, wood, ice, coke and fuels. Those interested in 
the newly incorporated company are: On ig MOBLEY. 
W. D. Nance and’ D. P. Green. 

The Alexander Carr Lumber Co., dealing in lum- 
ber, coal and fuels, was incorporated last week for 
$60,000, and will make headquarters in Aurora, Ill. 
Among those interested in this new concern are 
John Alexander, Sr., John Alexander, Jr., and J. G. 
Carr. 

The regular annual meeting of the Chicago Whole- 
sale Coal Shippers’ Association, the event of the elec- 
tion of new officers, took place at the Great Northern 
Hotel on Wednesday of this week, Luncheon was 
served at 12:30, which was followed by a business 
session. 

Joseph, William and Charles Frenzel have organ- 
ized and incorporated The Frenzel Brothers Coal Co. 
and established headquarters at 3015 N. California 


‘ avenue. The capital stock of the company is $150,000 


and their business will be to deal in coal, ice and 
paving materials. 

The name of the Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co., located 
on the South Side of Chicago, has been changed to 
the Bishop-Hamlin Coal Sales Corp. This company 
was recently incorporated for $50,000. It is dealing in 
coal, coke, wood, oil and fuels, and those interested 
are J. E. Bishop, F. T. Hamiln, and F. H. Uriell. 


_leged in the charge for hauling coal fro 





































Two representatives of the Fact Finding 
sion have been in Chicago for the past 
Their time has been occupied with an “in 
of the retail coal business in Chicago. Th 
tion by the coal men of the city was a m 
one. Messrs. Devlin-and Pitts are the Somn 
representatives here. 

Announcement was made last week 
president of the Pennsylvania RR. in Ch 
appointment of Howard A. Koch to the 1 
office of coal representative of the nor 
of the road. Mr. Koch will make hi 
in Chicago, where he will direct the road’s coal 
ments in the northwest. 1% 

Coal rates in the Western Trunk Li 
may be investigated by the I. C. C. if th 
of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau and two 
trade traffic bodies are heeded. Diseriminat 


es. 


fields to Wisconsin and Lake Superior point 
carload lot rates are unjust, the complaint 
Railroad coal claims developing during t 
control of the railroads, is to be the sut 
protest to be registered at the next sessio: 
gress by Chicago coal men. A Chicago | 
tion is arranging to bring the matter of un 
before the next session of Congress. Ra 
considered these claims outlawed because 
of the claimant to bring suit within two 
- re 


« 





British Fuel Exports. 


Exports of fuel from Great Britain d 
months of 1922 and two years previous 


1920 921 
Anthracite ........ 1,472,271 1,241,7 
SSfeaill  .). ./.uiht eee 18,371,452 15,183,794 
IGAS). .. ies pe ores 1,911,580 3,065, 5 
Household .......- 65,935 
@ther sorts *e.ee ane 808,539 
otal : Ait: 22,629,777 20,351 
Coke—Gas ........ 696,094 
Other sorts. 852,530 
Manufactured fuel. 2,071,442 — 743,6 
Potal ates aaeee 3,620,066 1,359, 





New Officer for Pocahontas-Kana 


Effective January 1st, Herbert Black, N 
prominently identified with coal circles fo 
18 years, was appointed sales manager 
hontas-Kanawha Coal Co., Dayton, Ohi 
quarters at that city. Mr, Black is at 
the organization of the Pocahontas-Ke 
Co., made necessary by reason of the ra: 
business of the concern headed by J. B 

He was formerly connected with the S 
ment of the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Roanoke, Va., one of the largest coal ¢ 
the South. He was later associated 
Williams & Co. and the Reliance Iron & . 
of Cincinnati, as vice-president and gen ; 
Mr. Black brings to the Pocahontas-t h 
Co. a long and valuable experience, as \ : 
and favorable acquaintance both in the 


fue 
sales end of the business. ; 
New Fairmont Firm. 


oS 


ee 





Farrmont, W. Va., Jan. 4.—Ernest 
merly local representative of the Jeffre 
turing Co., and Nelson A. Beale, who 
nected with the Bethlehem Coal Co. 
have formed the Hutton-Beale Coal 
a general coal brokerage business. O 
Bethlehem Building, Fairmont. 
talized at $50,000 and $10,000 is paid in 
has been made for a charter. ps 





According to a dispatch from Hunti 
the Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co. 1 
to erect facilities at that city for | q 
barges for shipment down the Ohio Ri 
said that 23 acres of laid on the water 
been purchased, on which will be erected €¢ 
for transferring coal rapidly from cars t¢ 


fat 


‘ 
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_ Chicago Wholesalers Elect Officers. 


wit the annual meeting of the Chicago Wholesale 
Soal Shippers’ Association, held in the Great Northern 
fotel last Wednesday, the following officers were 
lected: Wm. C. Hill, president; Chas. M. Moderwell, 
ice-president; Geo. H. Merryweather, secretary, and 
xeo. S. Wood, treasurer. These directors were 
hosen: Chas. L. Dering, Lewis Overholt, Thos. C. 
twin, Fred A. Brahm, Chas. E. Hostler, Leon Ro- 
nanski and Roscoe B. Starek. 


Boson are the coke prices quoted by the Connells-_ 


ille Courier this week: Spot furnace, $8,50-$9; spot 
oundry, $9-$9.50; contract furnace, $7-$7.50. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this cclumn is six cents per 
ord. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
Vhen display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
nsertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 











WANTED 


Y OUNG man stenographer secretary, five 

years experience traffic work, knowledge 
ying and selling coal, desires position with 
uture. Address, “Box, J4,” care of Saward’s 
ournal. 





The fact that some 
| of our customers have 
been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. 





614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | 






Walter Bledsoe 
COA 


‘Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 


Cincinnati 





Satisfaction Since 1874 


Our steam service de- 
partment under the di- 
rection of Joseph Har- 
rington, is creating new 
demand which needs 
additional 
supply. 


MITCHELL € DILLON COALCO 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


WANTED 


A SELLING organization constantly in 

touch with public utility and private 
industrial steam plants, would like to make 
a selling arrangement with one or two small 
low volatile and medium volatile coal opera- 
tions. It is essential that the mines be so 
located as to take the Clearfield or a compet- 
ing rate into Southern New York State. 
Address, “Box, D14”’, care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





FOR SALE 


B ITUMINOUS Coal Mine for sale, located 

on Cumberland & Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, between Cumberland and Mt. Savage, 
Md. Three seams opened, fully equipped 
and ready to operate and produce a good 
output immediately. Address Potomac & 
Cumberland Coal Co., 1933 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED 


ILL purchase an anthracite Culm bank 
in Lackawanna or Schuylkill region on 
royalty or cash basis, not less than one half 
million tons. P.O. Box 173, Elmira, N. Y. 











sources of 





& Co. 
L 






and Baltimore. 


Price $1.00. 





KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation— Service 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale the left-over copies 
of the original classification list, showing pool numbers, 
ownership, location, etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly 
shipping through the Exchange at New York, Philadelphia 
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ACCOUNTANT 


S EEKS new connection, 29 years, married. 

Theoretical and practical training; & 
years’ experience office management; credit 
and collections; financial reports; taxes; 
credentials A-1. Moderate salary. “Box, 
J2,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
STABLISHED selling organization with 
following, seeks New York representa- 
tion of West Virginia producer. Address, 
“Box, J3,” care of Saward’s Journal. 








AGENCY WANTED 


S ALESMAN—Sales Manager—well ac- 

quainted with the New York, New 
Jersey, New England wholesale trade, 
desires position with responsible enter- 
$7,500 to $10,000. Ad- 
dress “Box J1,” care of Saward’s Jour- 
nal. 


prising firm. 







Wire, phone or write 





Phone Har. 8660 











Only a limited number of copies remain, and those who 
do not already possess one should take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft 
coal buyers in the Eastern States. 


Copies for sale by 
SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. 











MIAMI COAL COMPANY 558 McCormick Bldg. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 





MINES AT CLINTON, IND. 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 
CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN 


CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 

H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 
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OPERATORS STUDY OUTLOOK 


Several Express Confidence That 1923 Will 
Mark Dawn of New Era. 


Several prominent bituminous operators .have issued 
New Year statements bearing on the outlook for 
1923. A.-M. Ogle, president of the National Coal 
Association, says: 

“A complete assembling and comprehensive presen- 
tation of all of the facts in our industry without bias 
or prejudice is the first and most essential step toward 
determining the manner in which all the agencies 
taking part in the production, transportation and con- 
sumption of coal must work together. 


“Personally, I have great confidence in the coal com- 
mission appointed by President Harding and its abil- 
ity to fairly assemble and present all the essential 
facts, together with constructive recommendations, 
and I think the confidence is general. But it must 
be apparent to all of us that the accuracy of the fact 
presentation and the soundness of all the recommenda- 
tions of the commission must depend largely upon 
the measure of co-operation which we all extend.” 


C. E. Bockus, president of the Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation, says: 

“Tt would seem quite certain that there will be less 
wage negotiations to start 1923 than there were in 
1022 and that, taken in connection with the prob- 
ability that there will be much less coal in stock, 
should help to stabilize the industry. Transportation 
conditions, including car supply, should improve. In 
many fields it cannot change without improving. 





Sees Hope in Coal Commission. 


“There is the hope that the coal commission, by 
giving to the public the facts of the industry, will 
help to dispel from the minds of the people some of 
the prejudices now existing, and their report may, 
probably will, result in constructive suggestions of 
benefit to both consumer and producer, I will admit 
that always in predicting better times for the bitu- 
minous coal industry the wish is father to the 
thought.” 

Walter H. Cunningham, secretary of the West 
Virginia Coal Association, says: 

“The year 1923 will probably bring a better under- 
standing by the public of most of the uncertain factors 
in the difficult equation that involves the coal mining 
industry. Inadequate transportation facilities, sea- 
sonal buying and the arbitrary position taken by the 
miners’ leaders in the organized fields on no wage 
reductions below the wartime wage basis have created 
unstable conditions in many of the bituminous coal 
fields. 

“T see the situation on the first of April. As long 
as the power remains in the hands of one man who 
dominates the wages paid in 60 per cent of the indus- 
try just so long will the public feel the effect of peak 
price situations. Regardless of April 1st, however, the 
non-union and open shop fields will continue to pro- 
duce and supply to the consuming public, acting as a 
factor of safety, as it were, for the country. The 
1923 production will fully take care of the needs of 
the country, and the consumers should see that the 
transportation lines furnish cars and service to move 
our product.” 








' 
Miners Want Government Ownership. 


At last the United Mine Workers have come out 
in the open with their scheme for “nationalizing” the 
coal mines. A tentative plan, drawn up by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, was outlined by 
C. J. Golden, president of District No. 9, U. M. W., 
in a recent address before the League of Industrial 
Democracy. 

It is proposed to have the government buy the 
mines and operate them through a commission, at the 
head of which would be a Secretary of Mines with a 
place in the cabinet. Last but not least, the plan con- 
templates 100 per cent unionization of the mine work- 
ers and the adjustment of wages by “collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Such a scheme might appeal to a Russian audience, 
but it will hardly interest common sense Americans 
except as an example of something to be avoided. 


SA WARD'S sfOUR NAGE 


NEW TARIFF PUBLICATIONS * 


Rate Expert Issues One on Anthracite and 
Is Compiling One on Bituminous. 


We are in receipt of copy of a Consolidated An- 
thracite Coal Tariff, which has been compiled and 
is being distributed by L. D. Hawkins, a trafic man- 
ager at 154 Nassau street, New York City. 

This publication shows the through rates on an- 
thracite coal from all producing points to all points 
in New York State, New England and Canada. It 
is a precise reproduction of the railroad tariffs, its 
particular advantage being that it is much simpler in 
form and shows all through rates in comparative 
columns, so that by one turn of the page rates from 
all producing points are in full view. 

Several hundred tariffs have been consolidated into 
one in this issue, which consists of only 88 pages 
measuring 11 by 17 inches. 

Full routing is shown in connection with all rates, 
and at the head of each column the I. C. C. numbers 
of the railroad tariffs from which the rates were 
reproduced are shown. 

Even a casual examination of this issue shows that 
a tremendous amount of time was expended in this 
compilation, and it appears to be entirely complete 
in all details, carrying practically all information 
shown in the railroad tariffs themselves. 

The compiler proposes to lease the issue at a very 
reasonable price per annum, which includes all cor- 
rections or changes of the railroads in the tariff rates 
during the ensuing year, so that it will always be up 
to the minute. 

It is quite apparent that this is a great time-saver 
for any dealer in anthracite coal. 

A copy will be sent to any one interested for in- 
spection and examination without any obligation to 
subscribe. 

We are advised by Mr. Hawkins that he will also 
have a similar tariff compiled covering bituminous 
coal, which will be ready for distribution the middle 
or latter part of January, and he will be glad to hear 
from any companies who might be interested in either 
the anthracite or bituminous issues. 





. Conditions at Yonkers. 


A letter from a retail firm at Yonkers, N. Y., says: 

There is, generally, a heavy demand for coal in our 
city, with very meagre supplies. We have had our 
quota of domestic sizes of anthracite and have made 
a general distribution of the same, in small quantities 
to each customer. 

For the past month our distribution has been en- 
tirely of substitutes, namely, coke and buckwheat 
coal. Some of our customers have protested vigor- 
ously against using these substitutes, but as we had 
nothing else to offer, they were quite generally ac- 
cepted with comparatively satisfactory results. In 
fact, some of our customers are quite pleased to use 
buckwheat as a substitute, especially in view of the 
saving in price. We should not be surprised to re- 
ceive a greater demand for buckwheat, after the 
present scarcity in anthracite is over, than has here- 
tofore been the case. 


Bituminous is not kindly received, neither is it . 
generally used here as a substitute. We ourselves do | 


not handle it. 





Bertha Organization Holds Meeting. 


One hundred and twenty of the executive, sales 
and operating personnel of the Bertha Coal Co. met 
in the general offices, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., last Saturday morning to out- 
line plans for 1923. Following a meeting of the sales 
department with C. F. Ingold, vice-president and sales 
manager, and a meeting of the operating department 
with Mr. John H. Jones, president, the entire per- 
sonnel of the company took luncheon with the board 
of directors at the Chamber of Commerce. 

Among the various resident managers present were: 
George N. Reed, New York; Horton J. Davis, Corry, 
Pa.; T. P. Jones, Cleveland; H. A. Thompson, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Vaughn J. Jolliff, Detroit; H. L. North, 
Akron, and C. S. Gilmore, Grand Rapids. 








































































J. A. H. Hopkins, executive chairman 0 
mittee of Forty-eight, believes he has une 
villainous plot to make anthracite the luxu 
rich and force the common people to us 
His disclosures are made in a letter to Wil 
Woodin, in which he refers to a conversatio 
he had with “one of the officials of the Natio 
Association in Washington in respect to the 


Make Anthracite a Luxury. — 


York was about $7.50 a ton. When I aske 
why the consumer had to pay approximately 
increase of about 100 per cent) for having 
ered at his door, he stated that the only re 
because anthracite coal was a luxury and 4 
desiring luxuries must expect to pay for th 
“When I pointed out that, on the contra 
a necessity, particularly as the use of soft coal 
prohibited in the East, he answered: ‘Oh, 
know that; but those laws will shortly be w 
the statute books, and when you are allowec 
bituminous coal anthracite coal will become 
and no one who desires it can kick at the p 
A Dark Conspiracy. ct ie 
“The fact that the bituminous operato 
establish the fact that anthracite coal is a 
the East and that they are therefore — 
charging 100 per cent additional for deli 
coal from the railroad yard to the consum 
lends color to the suggestion that perhaps 
reason why they are trying to make N 
another Pittsburgh and are trying to force | 
for the bituminous coal where it has never 
before. , i 
“It is even possible that in the accomplishme 
these purposes the anthracite and bituminous ¢ 
thoroughly understand one another and 
averse to rescinding the present laws proh 
use of bituminous coal in the Eastern local 
order that the anthracite people may este 
fact that the use of anthracite coal is a | 
in order that they may hand over to the b 
operators a large part of their eastern trade, 
ing an equal proportion of their produ 
Canadian market, where they can sell it to 
advantage.” 





New West Virginia Develop n 


Brcxiry, W. Va., Jan. 3—The Morris 
on Laurel Fork, is preparing to open a 
This company, which is one of the Lai 
has more than 4,000 acres in the tract 
be developed. The Virginian Railway 
up this section and will serve the operations 0! 
Fork. “a 

The Fire Creek Smokeless Fuel Co. anc 
Smokeless Coal Co., of Lego, W. Va. 
Coal Branch of the Winding Gulf dist 
Algonquin and Pawama coal companies, lo 
Matoaka, on the Widemouth Branch 0 
hontas district, which are controlled by the 
Steamship Co., of New York, are conte 
tensive improvements in the -near futur 
the neighborhood of half a million dollar 
A 

We notice a reference to income 
being available for the use of citizens €\ 
the end of the calendar year. Such promp 
be commendable from one standpoint bu 
directions government delays are numer 
notorious. Even the matter of purchase 
Government Printing Office cannot be 0 
any degree of promptness. Money is rece 
retained and when inquiry is made with 
to the matter, a very indefinite printed fo 
stating that delivery will be made as soon as | 











It will be found that it pays in more wa) ys 
if SAWARD’s JoURNAL is a weekly visitor. 
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H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO., Inc., 213-215 South Broad Sireet., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






on ECONOMY DOMESTIC BITUMINOUS: 
SOUBERT—RED AS H SHAMOKIN, P. R. R. KEATIN B VEIN COAL 
LEDALE INTERMEDIATE WHITE ASH JOHNSTOWN SMOKELESS 
NE ANTHRACITE—RED ASH JUNIATA, BROAD TOP a ery ae 
DSON—HARD WHITE ASH SUTHERLAND, PRESTON C 
AMBRIDGE—WHITE ASH MIDDLE CREEK, Low SULPHUR ‘GAS COAL 
CRESMONT—FREE BURNING WEST VIRGINIA GAS COAL 
THOURON—FREE BURNING WESTMORELAND GAS COAL 
Specialists—Anthracite Steam Sizes 342 Madison Ave., New York—Miller Bldg., Lebanon, Pa. 





FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 


MAJESTIC COAL CO., Inc. 


Equitable Building 531 Land Title Bldg. 
NEW YORK MINERS AND SHIPPERS PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS COAL 


Coke for General Foundry and Furnace Purposes Special Attention Given to Bunkering Contracts 























New England Coal & Coke Company 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 
STEAM and GAS COALS 


FROM THE 





Talbot Coal Corporation 


SHIPPERS 


BITUMINOUS 


STEAM — GAS — _ SMITHING 
149 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone Cortlandt 8161 


FUEL COMPANY | 


Shippers of Bituminous 


LOW VOLATILE 
Johnstown—W indber—Clearfield 


GAS COALS 
| Scotts Run—Westmoreland—Connellsville 


MEDIUM VOLATILE 
B. R. & P.—Latrobe—Greensburg 


| GENERAL OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
Fayette T.&T. Bldg. Pennsylvania Bldg. Munsey Bldg. 
Uniontown, Pa. Philadelphia Baltimore 
Nn ee 
f 











New River, Pocahontas, Pennsylvania and 
Fairmont Fields 
GENERAL OFFICES 
111 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Norfolk, Va. Johnstown, Pa. New York, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 












LONDON CARDIFF NEW YORK PARIS 


96, Gresham Bee Exchange Bldgs. 1 Broadway 22 Place de la 
B: shops sgate, E. 2 Madeleine 


Dale & SON Ld. 


Telegrams: Telegrams: 





London ‘“‘Civism’’ New York “Civi sm’ 
Cardif® —“Civism?? Paris ‘“Civismic” 


BRITISH COALS 


FOR 


EXPORT 


BUNKERING AT ALL PORTS 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


The Wallins Creek Coal Co, has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Kearns Coal Co. is doubling the size of its 
offices in the Union. Central Building. 

J. D. Kelley, of the Mason Creek Coal Co., Viper, 
was in Cincinnati on Wednesday. 
Central Fuel Co., made a holi- 
of his parents in Louisville last 











Ky., 
Joe Shelley, of the 
day visit to the home 


week. 

H. V. Smallwood, coal buyer of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, is in the city after tonnage this 
week. 


A. D. Carr, of the Brady-Thacker Coal Co., Wil- 
liamson, West Va. was a visitor to Cincinnati on 
Friday. 

A. E. 
transacting 
Tuesday. 

S. W. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. visited the Cincinnati office of the company 
last week. 

Herman D. Everett, president of the Western Coal 
Co., returned Tuesday from a month’s trip in the 
West Indies. 

C. G. Hall, general manager of Walter Bledso & 
Co. Terre Haute, visited his company’s Cincinnati 
office this week. 

Cc. H. Carsen, Michigan representative of the 
Kearns Coal Co., Kalamazoo, was Visiting the home 
office this week. 

Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., was 
at the home of his parents in Fairmont, West Va., 
over the holidays. 7 

T. W. Dew and W. E. McKnight, of the Western 
Coal Co., spent a portion of last week on business 
for their company. 

The Providence Coal Mining Co., of Webster, Ky., 
is now capitalized at $75,000, having recently in- 
creased from $50,000. 

W. W. Carver, resident manager of Percy Heilner 
& Son, made a holiday visit at the home of his mother 
at Charleston, West Va. ; 

W. G. Polk, vice-president of the Kentenia Coal 
Co.. was called to Harrodsburg, Ky., on Tuesday by 
the death of his brother. 

J. D. A. Morrow, president of the Morrow-Callahan 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, looked in on the Cincinnati 
office of his company this week. 

W. I. Donnelly, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal 
Co., is spending a few days this week at the Cowan 
Creek Coal Co.’s operations at Ice, Ky. 

W. J. Magee, of the Carbon Fuel Co., has gone 
to Bentonia, Miss., for a quail hunt of several weeks. 
He will visit New Orleans before returning. 

W. J. Dillon, president of the Mitchell & Dillon 
Coal Co., Chicago, was visiting Cincinnati coal of- 
fices on Tuesday. He was on his way to New York. 

M. T. Roach, president, and Charles Armitage, 
secretary and treasurer of the Logan-Pocahontas Coal 
Co. Charleston, West Va., visited the Cincinnati 
office of the company on Tuesday. 

Word reached Cincinnati this week of the serious 
jliness of G. M. Angell, sales manager of the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co., with the influenza, at Omar, 
West Va., where he was visiting the mines when 
taken down. 

The Clear Creek Coal Co., of Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated for $100,000 under the laws of Ohio. 
Among the incorporators are Hobert K. Howard and 
R. N. Osborne, both of the American Export & In- 
Jand Coa! Corporation. 

President R. S. Magee, of the Cincinnati Coal Ex- 
change, has appointed the following committees for 
1923: Membership—Geo. M. Kearns, chairman; John 
A. Emslie, Victor R. White, C. H. Rese. Transporta- 
tion—A. A. Liggett, chairman; R. P. Gillham, H. G. 
Tildesley, W. G. Polk. Trade Rules—T. R. Mor- 
gan, chairman; E. J. Howe, J. H. Briscoe, Fred Legg. 
Entertainment—Geo. W. Hill, chairman; J. B. Rat- 
terman, J. H. Humphrey, Greene Finley, D. H. Prit- 


Silcott, of the Barb-Fork Coal Co., was 


business - with coal operators here on 
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chard. Publicity—R. A. Colter, chairman; J. apes 


Hatfield, J. A. Reilly, L. M. Webb. 

O. W. Evans, lately of the car allotment division 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, has been made 
general manager of the Lynchburg Coal & Coke Co. 
and the Eureka Coal & Coke Co., taking the place 
made vacant by the death of L. E. Tierney. The com- 
panies operate in the Pocahontas field. 

At the meeting of the newly-elected board of di- 
rectors of the Cincinnati Coal Exchange on Saturday, 
Robert S. Magee, of the Southeastern Coal Co., was 
elected president; E. G. Harper, of the Houston Coal 
Co., vice-president; W. J, Donnelly, of the Logan & 
Kanawha Coal Co., secretary, and Fred H. Dunker, 
of the Western Coal Co., treasurer. There was a 
meeting of the new board of directors, the entertain- 
ment committee.and the trades rules committee. on 
Wednesday to arrange for the annual dinner. 








| Johnstown Notes ‘| 


H. H. Hetrick, of the Harve-Mack Coal Co., In- 
diara, Pa., called at Johnstown coal offices Tuesday. 

F. J. Gormley, president and general manager of 
the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., is spending.several days 
in Buffalo. 


Irving L. Camp, president and general manager of 








the Producers Coal & Coke Co., is spending a few 


days in Baltimore and Washington. 


Frank R. Stuart, Johnstown representative of W. A. 
Marshall & Co., returned Tuesday from New York, 
where he spent the Christmas holidays. 


F. J. Kerner, of the F. J. Kerner Coal Co., New 
York, was in Johnstown this week. He also visited 
his offices at Somerset and left for Pittsburgh today. 
John C. and A. K. C.. Cosgrove, H. J. Meehan and 
Enoch Carver, Jr., members of the firm of Cosgrove 
& Co., will spend the last half of this week at the 
Cosgrove offices in New York where a series of con- 
feretices with New York and Eastern salesmen of 
the company will be held. J. E. Graham, controller 
of Cosgrove & Co., went to New York the first of 
the week. 
|. B. Huckins, of the New England Coal & Coke 
receiving the congratulations of friends fol- 
lowing the Successful outing which he conducted in 
the vicinity of Ashtola, Somerset County. Mr. 
Huckins had invited about 20 guests to participate 
in a fox hunt, but when they have assembled at 
Asktola they found that dogs were not available, and 
as the weather was anything but encouraging for out- 
door sports, it was decided to hold the party at the 
camp shelter. 


Co., is 





New England Coal Receipts. 


Receipts of coal in New England, according to re- 
ports from the Massachusetts Special Commission on 
Necessaries of Life, during the month of November, 
were as follows: 


Tide Rail Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 


345,000 650,000 995,000 
.... 1,095,000 684,000 1,779,000 


Total receipts of anthracite for the first eleven 
months of 1922 were 5,470,000 tons, and of bitu- 
minous coal, 17,078,000 tons. During the correspond- 
ing period in 1921, total receipts were 10,520,000 and 
15,716,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous respect- 
ively. Thus it is seen that during the present year 
to December Ist, total receipts of all coal—anthracite 
and bituminous—were 3,688,000 tons, or 14 per cent 
less than in 1921. 


Anthracite 
Bituminous 





Anthracite Cireular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
1D an Re NA ea eye $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters.. 7.90 825 825 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W. B..... 745 8.00 38100 8,005 6:15 
Readinige sack semen 800s 880 6:30 ee sO hos. 
Lehigh C.& N...... 8.100835, 8.05) © Groo) nOze 
Lehigh Valley ...... 790 810 815 815 615 
Del. & Hudson...... 8.257 AS25825 neo 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, 
$1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 





















































































John J. Parry and his nephew, Fea 
embarked in the retail coal business at — 
Ninatc a 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railrcad has recen 
orders for 5,000 hopper and gondola cars, 
cost of approximately $10,000,C00. 

Mention was recently made in our Chic 
of bankruptcy proceedings against the Mid 
Coal Co. There is a company of similar 
Indiana, Pa., but it is not connected 
with the Western concern, being a Delaware | 
tion. : t\: 

W. H. Godwin, of Minneapolis, well 
coal circles as sales manager for the Carni 
& Fuel Co., has been elected president of the Mi 
apolis Golf Club. He has been quite active ir 
nection with laying out a new 18-hole course | 
club. 

. yg 

The Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa he 
tracted with the Phillipps Mill & Mine § 
for the delivery of several hundred new pit 
during the next two months. The Bertha 
has plans outlined whereby it expects to d 
duction this year. a ' 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota hi 
railroads may not enforce a tariff w 
more for a shorter haul than for a Icnge 
the shorter haul is a part of the longer. 
in a suit involving the shipment of gr 
also apply to coal. ; me. 

Aside from coal, the production of wh 
duced by strikes, the railroads handled 
in 1922 than in any other year, accord 
American Railway Association. There 
090 carloads of other commodities moved 


The Main Island Coal Corporation, wi 
capital of $25,000,000, has been incorpor 
Virginia by A. J. Dalton, of Huntingt 
ciates. Mr. Dalton is head of the Main Is 
Coal Co., the Omar Coal Co. and the W 
Mining Co., all operating in Logan Count 
is understood that these three compe 
merged into the new corporation. ; 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
a service order directing the Pennsylvani 
place three cars a day for fifteen con 
at the mine of the Commercial Coal Mi 
Twin Rocks, Pa., for loading with bit 
for the government fuel yards at Wash 
order was based on the conclusion that ar 
existed requiring immediate action. 

At the request of the New York Fu 
tration, E. W. Parker, chairman of 
distribution committee of the Pennsylvan 
mission, has asked the anthracite prod 
up the shortage in shipments to Greater 
and Long Island, which on December 15t 
to 72,000 tons. This is the extent to w 
trict in question was behind on its allo 
period since the resumption of mining. 

The hearing on the Isaac Starr prote 
sale cf the Jersey Central’s stock hold 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., whi 
uled to be held before the Federal Cou 
delphia last Tuesday, has been postpo 
ary 24th. It is understood that the pos’ 
in compliance with a request by the I 
Justice. Recently the Attorney Gen 
that his department could see no reason fot 
confirmation. : : 

A 47-acre tract of anthracite coal lane 
of Scranton has been leased from the 
Estate by the Fair Coal Co. on the basi 
a ton royalty, with a guaranteed minim 
-a year. An unusual feature of the lea 
lessee agrees to pay five cents a ton on al 
in an adjacent tract which is transporte 
the entries on the Griffin property. Nine 
ton is said to have been the highest price 
paid on coal mined at Scranton, although 
volving property in other parts of the 
for the payment of a higher rate, 
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Hq. S. agcreedsg President G. F. Sturenberg, Seohg rer F. D. as mber Auditor 
Pa. Saint Marys, Pa. 


60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, 
The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. Where competition is keenest, 
Bituminous Coal, Coke 


Miaylvatia Office: General Sales Office: Canad ° 
‘St Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bid. , Bilao, N.Y. Haniilton, ron advertise the har dest. 


e: Jor J.D. Fergus 
Vice-Pre Wied and Gee ral’ Sales « Agent Bales Agar 












CROZER-POCAHONTAS COMPANY 


1503-09 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Aes SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND BUNKER SUPPLIERS OF 
« STANDARD POCAHONTAS COAL 
2,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY 
Chicago NORFOLK, VA. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. LONDON 
105 Fisher Bldg. Citizens Bank Bldg Law & Commerce Bldg. 17 St. Helen’s Place 


New En sland: Agente _S. P. Burton Co., 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 








ANTHRACITE 


JOHNSON & CO., Inc. srrumnous COAL 


90 West Street New York 





Johnstown Coal & Coke Company STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


From 


SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. ’ 
Branch Ofices: 11 sais. New aa NYY Rs Title nan Baltimore, Md. FAIRMONT FIELDS 





2 RUSSELL NORTON 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL COAL CO., Ine. 


OPERATORS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE& BITUMINOUS COAL 


Rail and Tidewater 








‘TRIPLE C’” and “*“RALPHO’’ 
Executive Offices: 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


special Attention to Bunker Coal Branch Offices at all ports. 


: You Need Saward’s Annual, the Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics | 
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SA WARDS) OM Ree 


Why the Miners Appear to Rule the Roost. 


It sometimes happens that when we say anything in criticism of the retail trade, someone advances the 
idea that we are unfriendly and speak on behalf of the big interests, but what is to be said with reference 


to the following from the Journal of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Association : 


GET? THIS! 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


The Miner 


“A special assessment of $4.00 per member, to be 
paid in two installments of $2.00 a month is an- 
nounced by President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers. 

“This will put $2,000,000 in the war chest of the 
union to help finance the next strike.’”—Sawards 
(N. Y.) Journal. 

During three months ending March 31, 1922, cov- 
ering approximately 27 per cent of the mines, 43 per 
cent of the miners and 45 per cent of the tonnage 
produced in Illinois, the check-off for miners’ union 
was $613,178.27, or $16.50 


dues and assessments 


per man. 
The miners’ slogan: 
“Tn peace and war, support your organization.” 





Comparative results : 

He dictates the form and substance of legisla- 
tion affecting his interests, the wage to be paid 
sn return for labor performed by him, and the 
conditions under which that labor is to be per- 
formed, etc. 

Roger Babson, the New England statistician, makes 
the assertion in an interview here that the coal crisis 
has reached its peak, and that from now on the an- 
thracite scarcity will gradually disappear. Prices 
will break after the Northwest has been satished, he 
says. He does not disapprove of shipments of hard 
coal to Canada even though there is not enough for 
the United States, because of the goodwill fostered 
between the two countries, which is more important, 
he says, than a coal scarcity. 


and 


The Retailer 


During the month of November, sixteen hundred 
(1600) letters soliciting funds in behalf of the Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, were sent 
from this office to retailers (members included) in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, Up to the time of going to 
press, forty (40) responses have been received with 
remittances amounting to $360.39. 


The majority of the retailers’ slogan: 
“Let George do it.” 


Comparative results : 
He gets his where the Thanksgiving 


got the ax. 


turkey 


Perhaps some day he will cease to be afraid 
of his shadow, and in his “Bill of Rights” insist 
that the newspapers, politicians and the public 


:79 


in general, “Quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 




















| Fairmont Notes 








Ray J. Sheahan, of the Johnson Coal Co., Toledo, 
O., was in the Fairmont region recently. 

M. L. Hudson, treasurer of the Edward Hines 
interests, Chicago, was here last Saturday. 

Robert A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal 
Co.. has been in Pittsburgh on a business trip. 

W. McJarvis, of the Pittsburgh & Bessemer Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, was a recent Fairmont visitor. 

The West Virginia Coal Association wiil hold a 
meeting in Charleston on Tuesday, January Oth. 

Three men were injured last week in the mine of 
the Shamrock Fuel Co., at Hoult, W. Va. when a 
trip was wrecked. 

Col. C. W. Watson, president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., who visited his home here last week, 
has returned to New York City. 

Juncan Sinclair, connected with the coal industry 
for many years, returned early this week from a 
several days’ business trip to New York. 

George T. Watson, president of the By-Product 
Coal Co., announces the appointment of John Gill 
as general superintendent, effective January Ist. 

The Monongah Fuel Co. has removed its chief 
offices from Monongah to Fairmont and also increased 
its authorized capitalization from $50,000 to $450,000. 

The annual meeting of the Monongahela Coal 
Association will be held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms in Morgantown on Thursday, January 
11th. 

The Antler Coal Co. has resumed the coal broker- 
age business, commencing January lst. T. W. Arnette 
is president and sales manager, while his son, B. Ht: 
Arnette, is the assistant sales manager. 

George W. Hay has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Elkhorn Division of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., with headquarters at Jenkins, Ky. He 
succeeds the late Capt. John Gordon Smyth. 


Cc. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co. will attend a meeting of the directors of 
the National Coal Association at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York., on Tuesday, January 16th. 

Coal production for 1922 in Northern West Vir- 
ginia will aggregate 14,904,500 tons, compared to 
14,389,960 tons, in 1921, it is announced at the offices 
of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

S. H. Diemer has purchased the Darby Coal Co., 
situated along Simpson Creek, in the Flemington 
district, from S. D, Brady. It is said the purchase 
price was $75,000. Mr. Diemer’s office will be in 
the Deveny Building, Fairmont. 

Several operators on Tuesday left for Chicago to 
attend the operators-miners conference. Those who 
were in the party were C. H. Jenkins, Hutchinson 
Coal Co.; Frank R. Lyon, C. H. Tarleton and Tusca 
Morris, Consolidation Coal Co., and George S. 
Brackett, secretary of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association. The Monongahela 
Association is represented by W. E. Watson, its presi- 
dent, and Samuel D. Brady. 





—e. 


Additional Calendars, Etc., Received 


Kingston Coal Co., miners and shippers of 
Kingston anthracite coal, Kingston, Pa. 

Brothers Valley Coal Co., miners and 
shippers of Pen-Mar bituminous coal, 90 
West street, New York. 

Glen Brook Coal Co., Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dexter & Carpenter, miners and shippers 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, 10 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Bowman Coal Co., high grade steam, pot- 
tery and gas coal, Trenton, N. J. 

Campbell, Peacock & Kinzer, Inc., miners 
and shippers of coal and coke, Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, 'Pa. 


































































Philadelphia No e 


R. A. Ross, manager of R. B. Dixon & 
ton, Md., was a recent caller in the trade. 
J. Bedford French, representing the Ap 
Coal Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, was a recent | 
the city. ic! 
C. A. Ritchey, retailer of Hagerstoiwn, 
noted among the throng in the city recen 
on shippers. 
James Maguire, president of the Queen City | 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., dropped into town for 
visit recently. 
R. W. Greenfield, in the retail business at Ha 
de Grace, Md., was another southern caller in 
trade recently. ‘. 
David Korn, retailer at Providence, R. L, the 
that a trip to Philadelphia might bring the coa 
bit faster and reports his efforts not in vain. 
Charles E, Hawk, manager of the Cheltenh 
Jenkintown Ice Co., with yards in Ogontz ar 
kintown, was a city visitor during the past week. 
James F. Nolen & Son, who took over t 
established John Day retail business in Germ 
are making extensive improvements to their 
D. H. Kirkpatrick, sales agent of the Phil 
& Reading C. & I. Co., at Milwaukee, Wi 
visitor at the home office during the past fev 
F. L. Woodring, manager of the S. S. § 
Lumber & Coal Co., Jenkintown, dropped i 
city recently on the usual quest of the ret 
days. 3 
E.°J. McGovern, of Boston, with a lars 
business at Dorchester, Mass., was in the ci 
the end of the year, calling on his many acq 
hereabouts. i’ 
William Lewis, president of the Wm. Lew S 
Atlantic City, still claims that his is the bes 
on earth, but might be just a wee bit be 
little more coal. Y 
Ira H. Shoemaker, vice-president and ge 
ager of the Marquette Coal Co., Albany, N. Y. 
in the city recently and reports plenty cf w 
weather up his way. 
Edwin R. Bell, of Bell Bros., Haddonfield 
was a recent visitor to the city, and rela 
the troubles a retailer has these days in end 
pacify the trade with short rations. 
W. B. Lloyd, head of Wm. B. Lloyd 
street and Rising Sun Lane, was recently on 
list for a week with an attack of grippe, 
more sending out the coal promptly. 
W. D. Parker, New Baltimore, Mich 
prised at the open winter in this sector, 
up his way plenty of snow and intens 
suggests since it is not so cold here t 
come there. ‘ 
The widespread vogue of radio has m 
in the coal trade, among the latest bein 
ling, vice-president of Peale, Peacock 
has recently installed a high power 
his home and is enjoying concerts from 
and far. a ; 
The Bell Coal Co., 15th and Callowhill stree 
in the midst of this very busy season find: 
sary to increase its office space, and is m 
sive additions to the office building on 
which will give it one of the best equi 
the retail trade. 3 
The Cortright Coal Co., Pennsylvania 
producing the celebrated Beaver coals, — 
established a combustion engineering 4 
This new feature of this progressive concern 
organized by Gilmore Wooler, who has | 
fuel engineer for the company. Mr, Woole 
had an extensive experience in the testi 
as well as the installation of various types 
together with a wide knowledge of general 
gineering. “a 


re 





A reporter for one of the Hearst sheet 
covered that a noxious gas emanates from 
ators whose heat producing activities are eng 
by bituminous coal. 
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ee COAL & COKE CORPORATION 


<> 
STEAM COALS 


Webster Selected Smithing Coal 
BUNKER CONTRACTORS 


aaa PIERS 


NEW YORK, t Liberty, Pier 18, Jersey City, South Amboy an PHILADELPHIA, Port Richmond and Gre ich BALTIMORE, Cant 


Main Office : NEW YORK, 17 BATTERY PLACE 


BRANCH One he 
' Syracuse, Union Building. Boston, 141 Milk St. Philadelphia, Land Title Building. Hartford, 36 Pearl St. 





MINERS and SHIPPERS 








LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND, HULL, BLYTH & CO., LTD., 1 LLOYD’S AVENUE. 















Steamship Fuel Corporation 
ANTHRACITE “~~~ BITUMINOUS 


SCRANTON P Poe Riven 


WYOMING SOMERSET 
LEHIGH CLEARFIELD 
SCHUYLKILL 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
38 RECTOR STREET, N. Y. 


PILLING & COMPANY, Inc. 


SHIPPERS OF QUALITY COAL 
120 BROADWAY }#NEW YORK CITY 


RECTOR 9581 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Lake Dock Interests Want Lower Rates 


Assert That Reductions Are Needed on Haul to Shipping Ports and to Interior of 
.Northwest to Enable Them to Compete with All-Rail Coal. 





Dututn, Minn., Jan, 3—Under the various revi- 
sions of freight charges on coal to the Northwest, 
there has developed a condition of things that threatens 
to seriously impair the business of the coal dock con- 
cerns operating the large docks on Lake Superior, 
which serve the territory of northern Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and to some extent adjacent 
territory beyond. 

Dock interests have made various appeals to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a readjustment 
of coal freight rates, but have been unsuccessful in 
getting any material change. The rate structure which 
has grown out of the various advances on freights 
have developed a high rate per ton per mile for haul- 
ing coal both from the eastern mines to the lower 
lake ports and again from the upper lake docks to 
the Twin Cities, which are not by any means equalled 
in the rates which prevail in the hauls from various 
all-rail mining districts to the Twin Cities. 

The presumed theory of rate making is of a fairly 
equitable application of rates, based generally upon 
distance. But the view of numerous dock operators 
who have sought to induce a review of the compara- 
tive rates is that the Commission regards coal rates 
wholly on the theory of “Whatever is, is right.” 

The Commission has arranged a distance tariff 
schedule on coal hauling from the docks through the 
Northwest, to points in the Dakotas, ranging up to 
650 miles. But if the same schedule were to be ap- 
plied to the coal rates from various producing points 
to the Twin Cities there would be a marked revision 
of schedules which. would upset the sacrosanct “rate 
structure” which, from the actions of the Commission, 
must seemingly be maintained at all hazards. 


Long Hauls Unprofitable. 


Complaints are made over the all-rail rates from 
Western Kentucky, for instance, as being discriminat- 
ing against the dock haul, but this is not the only 
one. The shortest distance from southern Illinois to 
the Twin Cities is 650 miles, approximately, though 
figure it more. The Commission found the av- 
erage to be 728 miles. On the former figure the rate 
figures 5.2 mills per ton per mile. But the rate for 
the haul of 150 miles from Duluth and Superior costs 
12.1 mills per ton per mile. 

An analysis of the gross earnings of one of the 
railroads hauling much of the tonnage from Illinois 
to the Twin Cities shows them to be 12.2 mills per 
ton mile for all commodities. The operating cost has 
fluctuated around 80 per cent, which would absorb 
close to 10 mills, leaving a net earning after operat- 
ing costs were met of around 2 mills. This would 
indicate that coal is being hauled not at cost, as is 
sometimes claimed should be done because of its rela- 
tion to other commodities, but at an actual loss. 

Another railroad which operates from a portion of 
the same territory has stated that 28 per cent of its 
traffic is in coal. It further sets up, in one statement, 
a deficit of $322,000 in one year. According to the 
earnings of the first-named road, the net loss might 
easily be accounted for as entirely due to the coal 
traffic carried at a figure below the cost of operation. 

From these figures, it is obvious that any railroad 
which operates in the territory between the Illinois 
mines and the Twin Cities which might need coal 
for its northern divisions could save money by having 
its own coal hauled over a competing line at the rates 
prevailing, rather than carry it over its own rails at 
its own expense under the costs of operation as shown 
by various reports. 


Economic Waste Alleged. 


But the lack of equity is far from the only phase 
of the matter to be considered. The railroads of the 
country are desperately short of equipment. As a re- 
sult, the commerce of the nation has suffered greatly. 
Immense losses have been sustained by all concerned, 
farmer, manufacturer and retailer, because of the 
lack of equipment. The situation is so tense that it 


some 


is urgent to conserve every possible use of rolling 
stock to obtain the greatest possible use thereof. In- 
sotar as this can be accomplished will the commerce 
of the country be advanced and relieved from the 
handicaps attendant upon the lack of cars, 

A demand has been made upon the railroads by the 
Interstate Commission as to whether the railroads 
of the country have been utilizing to their capacity 
the facilities available for transportation. As to the 
Great Lakes, there is no question that they are not 
being utilized to their utmost by a considerable margin. 
When they are used for moving coal to the North- 
west, the vessels have two sure cargoes awaiting them 
for return trips—ore and grain. The same cars which 
carry coal from the docks into the interior of the 
Northwest have grain awaiting for the return haul. 

What shall be said of the use of the Great Lakes 
under such ideal conditions, with traffic available both 
ways and being held up by an archaic rate structure, 
illogical and contradictory, whose sole defense for 
continuance is that it has existed for so long—the 
protection of hoary but not respectable antiquity ? 

The dock interests point out that there is no such 
reciprocating traffic available to return to the districts 
from whence the all-rail hauls at low rates are made. 
Instead, the cars must go back empty, thereby dou- 
bling the distance covered for the .exceedingly small 
charge named. 

Eastern bituminous producers have _ contributed 
strongly to this situation through the price at the 
mine which they maintain on coal sent to the North- 
west. Dock coal pays a high cost in freight charges 
from the eastern mines to the lower lake ports and 
from the upper lake docks to the interior. With 
this combination to work against, and with their com- 
petitors enjoying freight costs which are less than 
half those they must pay, the dock trade as a whole 
is in a commercial strait-jacket from which there 
seems to be-no escape. 

All-rail dealers announce that the day of the dock 
business is over and it is but a question of waiting 
for the undertaker, with possibly a little delay while 
the formalities of making out the statement of cause 
of decease are attended to. 


One Hundred Years Ago. 
Frem Poulson’s Advertiser of Nov. 23, 1822. 

“Fair Play’ is respectfully informed that the Le- 
high Company have sold and delivered the present 
year about 2,000 tons of their coal and that, not with- 
standing the great number of individuals by whom it 
has been received, little or no complaint has been 
made at the office of a deficiency in weight, which is 
quite as much, I imagine, as could be said in favor 
of 2,000 cords of wood measured by any of “Fair 
Play’s” sworn corders. 

The coal is weighed at the company’s scale house 
on Pegg’s Run, below Front street, in a manner which 
is believed to be correct and open daily to the in- 
spection of many of our respectable citizens who are 
drawn thither by curiosity. That mistakes cannot 
happen is not pretended, but that they have been fre- 
quent or considerable, as “Fair Play” has insinuated, 
is denied, and until legal provision is made for the 
appointment of a weigher of the article the public will, 
I dare say, with the exception of “Fair Play,’ be 
willing to trust to the care and honesty of those en- 
gaged in the superintendence of the concerns of the 
company. 

As for the present weigher of coal, my own knowl- 
edge of him is such that I would repose as much con- 
fidence in his bare assertion as on the oath required 
by “Fair Play.’ What mighty influence or great vir- 
tue “Fair Play” has ever discovered in an oath I can- 
not tell, but he seems to insist on it very strongly, as 
though nothing could be properly done without it. For 
my part I have never found that to be sworn made 
an honest man more just or a lawless one more correct. 





. Dealers at Williamsport, Pa., have been so swain 
with telephone calls that some of them have © mu 
their bells and don’t answer any more. 


The Millstone Coal Co., Burch, W. Va., ian 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
E. Hatfield, G. W. Hatfield, H. H. Randolph, 
Bronson and G. T. Conley. 


The Pigeon Creek Coal Co., Bias, W. Va., 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. Moye 
are W. E. Hatfield, G. W. Hatfield, H. H. Raa 
Ira Webb and W. H. Bronson. 


The Budd-Hermes Co. has been incorporated 
Rochester, N. Y., with a capital of $12,000 to eng 
in the retail coal business. Incorporators are |\ 
Hermes, Fred Budd and others. ; 

The Mayor at .Cohoes, N. Y., has assumed | 
charge of the fuel situation in that city and says | 
if he is unable to secure anthracite he’ will take 
the task of cutting wood to keep citizens warm. 

A driver for a Philadelphia firm who was pe 
to deliver two tons of coal, sold the load to some 
known person, pocketed the money and abandoned 
truck in the street, where it was later found | 
police. % 
The Brydon Bros. Coal Corporation is being org 
ized at Cumberland, Md., to develop coal lands in | 
state. Harry G. Fisher, Harold K. Wood and 
Lindley Sloan are among those interested. Cap 
stock is to be $800,000. } 

The city authorities at Bayonne, N. J., have es‘ 
lished a municipal coal depot, where anthracite | 
be distributed in 100 pound lots. The sum of § 
will be appropriated to pay for coal, which |: 
dealers have promised to supply to the city at c 

A special commission of seven members has 
appointed at Harrisburg, Pa., to supervise t 
tribution of anthracite among the citizens of that « 
Walter Montgomery, a well-known retailer and 
of the local dealers’ association, is one of the 1 
bers. ; 

The fuel administrator of Rockland County, N 
has ruled that retail dealers must deliver ¢ 






















tomers whose total requirements between now 
April 1st will not exceed two tons.. 


E, A. Rowley, of Albion, N. Y., fuel administ 
for Orleans County, has directed coal dealers to ca 
all orders now on their books. Until further no 


tained direct from the county fuel administrator. 
with the cash accompanying each order. 


The first fire attributed to the overheating ofa 
nace by a householder who was using soft co 
place of anthracite, is reported from Norwich, N. 
Other such cases are apt to crop up, especially i 
coke is being used, and dealers should wa 
customers against leaving the drafts open too lo 


Mayor Hague of Jersey City recently co: npla 
to Federal Fuel Distributor Spens regarding al 
heavy shipments of anthracite to the West, am 
ceived the following reply: “On December 2nd J 
City had been overshipped 20,000 tons on its allotm 
and in consequence deficits in other cities ust 
equalized.” 


ships built by the government during the war 
operated successfully in post-war trade is indica 
the wooden steamship Blakeley, which recently 
rived at Galveston, Tex., from Philadelphia wi 
cargo of 3,400 tons of anthracite for the Galve 
Coal Co. The Blakeley is owned by Pendleton B 
of New York, as 


Li 


chester rouse New York, has issued a procla 
tion containing the following good advice Ww 
everybody should, but probably won’t, accept: “I 
now on do not hinder, harress, annoy or a 
coal dealer. ‘He is in no way responsible for the 
emergency, but on the contrary, is the hardest wo: 


man in Westchester County, and he is working 
serve you.” 
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GUY H. BURBANK 
JAMES P. MAHONEY . 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


While reactionary tendencies have developed 
the bituminous market since the first of the 
ar, we doubt very much if there will be any 
olonged let-up in the buying movement while 
e wage settlement hangs fire. It would be 
iprudent for consumers to allow their stocks 
run down in the face of even a moderate 
gree of uncertainty. They were undoubtedly 
sensed over the way prices advanced in 
svember and Décember, after they had post- 
ned stocking up in the expectation of a 
cline, and when the market commenced to 
ften after the turn of the year, they felt im- 
lled to wait a while and see how far the 
trograde movement would go. 

But they cannot hold off long without losing 
eir Opportunity to lay in a reserve supply 
ainst a possible strike April Ist. Consump- 
n is heavy; the margin between production 
d current requirements is small. In that re- 
ect the situation differs froma year ago, when 
siness recovery was in its early stages. The 
lustries were then using much less coal than 
present, and there was not the buying of 
uminous for domestic purposes which is 
He rather important factor in the eastern 
ide, 

It is impossible for the country to prepare 
a Strike to the same extent as in 1922, on 
count of the reduced margin between pro- 
tion and consumption. When this simple 
ith is grasped by industrial users, they will 
ve less enthusiasm for renewing the buyers’ 
ike which kept the market in a more or less 
pressed state last fall, until well along in 
wember. And the passing of the mild 
ather which contributed to the easing up 
er New Year’s may be expected to operate 
ainst lower prices. 

Altogether, there is no reason to fear that 
> soft coal business will not enjoy prosperity 
* the remainder of the winter season, thanks 
ttly to the car shortage which operators are 
lined to grumble over but which is really 
sir salvation. With cars plentiful the bottom 
uld drop out of the market with a sudden- 
3s that would take their breath away. 


On*the surface, it would appear that the 
lure of the bituminous operators and miners 
_Feach an understanding at their recent 
jicago meeting, after two earlier attempts, 
5 Increased the chances of a strike on April 


, but in the western trade at least the opinion 






is gaining strength that the result of the New 
York conference, called for January 18th, will 
be an agreement to continue the present wage 
scale for another year, as suggested by the 
Fact Finding Commission: 

No one can form a very intelligent opinion 
of the probable outcome of negotiations until 
they actually begin and the union has stated 
its demands. President Lewis announced 
some time ago that he would not consider a 
wage reduction, but did not contemplate asking 
for an increase in the bituminous fields. Any- 
one is apt to change his mind, however, and 
it is possible that the comparatively high prices 
now prevailing will be pointed to as justifying 
higher wages. Then there may be the usual de- 
mands for a six-hour day and a five-day week. 
These will probably not be pushed, but even 
assuming that it all simmers down to a question 
of continuing the present scale, strong op- 
position may be expected from the operators 
unless the miners consent to make the contract 
period one year instead of two. 

Not but what they can afford to pay the 
prevailing wages now, but to bind themselves 
to do so for two years is quite another matter. 
In the absence of a strike, sharp competition 
will develop between the union and non-union 
producers. In that event the latter might cut 
wages, as they did two years ago, and so be in 
a position to dominate the principal: markets. 

Another reason why some have doubted if 
a settlement will be easily reached is the fact 


that the United Mine Workers seemed bent on’ 


forcing a strike, as a step toward the scheme 
for Government ownership recently outlined by 
one of their spokesmen. The surest way to 
bring about Government ownership or control 
is to keep on exasperating the public by making 
the supply of coal uncertain and the price high. 
Under political control things would prob- 
ably go from bad to worse, but.that does not 
alter the fact that the country seems to be get- 
ting in a mood to sanction some radical moves 
at Washington unless a more settled state of 
affairs is brought about under private manage- 
ment. The Coal Commission, in its message to 
the Chicago conference, intimated that it did 
not hold the operators blameless, and as much 
as said that it would recommend legislation to 
take control of the industry out of their hands 
if another strike eventuates. Naturally this 
has made the need for a peaceful settlement all 
the greater from the producers’ standpoint. 
Developments in the anthracite trade this 


week have been along lines affording further 
relief from the shortage. The holidays, church 
as well as legal, which interfered with produc- 
tion over a period of two weeks are now a thing 
of the past. The water shortage has been over- 
come by a series of rains and of heavy snow- 
falls followed by thaws. These have effectively 
broken the drought which had curtailed oper- 
ations in some parts of the field and put 
operators to the expense of hauling water. 
The weather has been mild, and this has had 
the double effect of facilitating the movement 
of coal by rail and water and of keeping down 
consumption. 

Partly as a result of these favoring cir- 
cumstances, the anthracite. shortage gives 
promise of becoming steadily less acute from 
now on, although of course setbacks may be 
expected from time to time through the inter- 
vention of storms and cold snaps. But even 
adverse weather conditions will not result in a 
critical scarcity of domestic fuel except pos- 
sibly in a few remote localities. The use for 
soft coal, buckwheat, and other substitutes for 
the prepared sizes of anthracite has become so 
widespread that the supply of the latter fuel 
could be temporarily reduced without causing 
any general distress. Nearly every dealer has 
a supply of substitutes in his yard, and the 
great majority of consumers have some in their 
bins, in addition, of course, to whatever an- 
thracite they may have succeeded in accumu- 
lating. These reserves afford a degree of 
protection that was lacking earlier in the 
season, before retailers and the public at large 
had been prevailed upon to stock up with 
emergency fuel. 

Moreover, the fact that there had been no 
prolonged cold waves, except possibly in north- 
ern New York and northern New England, 
has tended to conserve supplies in the thickly 
inhabited districts. This and the approach of 
spring are having a sentimental effect, making 
consumers less eager to keep piling up coal 
when they already have a reasonable amount 
on hand. It is becoming quite common for 
dealers to have customers refuse deliveries. 
Investigation usually shows that these people 
had duplicated their orders with a number of 
yards, and with the arrival of the first lot of 
coal no more is desired. 


A divergence of opinion is noted as to how 
permanent the use of substitutes will prove to 
be. Many bituminous shippers contend that 
quite a proportion of the people who have tried 
soft coal for the first time will continue to use 
it from motives of economy, if for no other 
reason. This view is challenged by the 
anthracite people, who contend that the public 
is taking up bituminous under compulsion and 
will revert to hard coal at the first opportunity, 
regardless of the difference in cost. 


Probably the truth lies somewhere between 
these extremes. Some business will be 
definitely lost to the anthracite producers, but 
it is hard to change the habits of the public 
and probably the great majority of domestic 
users will stick to the coal which has become 
familiar to them through years of experience. 
Perhaps the greatest loss will be in the case 
of large buildings of various kinds with central 
heating plants. In many cases the owners 
of such structures formerly using egg coal or 
some other domestic size have had satisfactory 
results with bituminous coal or the steam 
grades of anthracite. They are apt to become 
permanent converts to the new fuel, and the 
aggregate loss to the anthracite interests may 
be important enough so that they will notice 
it in normal times. 
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Anthracite Shows Some Signs of Easing Up, Though Prices Continue Very Strong— 
Sudden Falling Off in Demand Causes Slump in Bituminous. 


Although people are still clamoring for coal 
to heat their homes with, they are not so in- 
sistent upon securing anthracite as was the 
case before the use of substitutes became an 
old story. A very large number of consumers 
have now been educated to the point where 
they will accept whatever is available with 
fairly good grace, so that the retailers find it 
easier to handle the situation. 

This changed attitude on the part of the 
public is being reflected to some extent in the 
wholesale market for hard coal. Of course 
demand is still far in excess of supply, but 
with dealers able to satisfy their trade with 
something else, they are inclined to be a little 
more lenient with their sources of supply if 
shipments are not up to expectations. Whole- 
salers and company sales agents report that 
while requests to hurry along consignments 
are about as numerous as ever, they are 
slightly less urgent. 

At the same time, prices still range as high 
as $14 or $14.50 for independent domestic 
sizes and from $10 to $11 for pea coal. Per- 
haps there are fewer dealers looking for coal 
at those levels, but they are still numerous 
enough to prevent any downward trend setting 
in. For the most part they are located in more 
remote sections of the all-rail territory, com- 
paratively little of the extremely high-priced 
tonnage finding its way to tidewater. 

Conditions at the producing end have im- 
proved since the first of the year on account of 
the drought having been relieved. It has 
rained and snowed in the region, and some of 
the snow has melted, so that streams and 
reservoirs now have more water than for 
months past. Transportation has not been 
badly hindered by the snow, as the storms were 
usually followed by a thaw, which not only 
helped the railroads get their tracks cleared but 
kept down consumption. On the whole, the 
weather this winter has favored the consumer, 
and while this may not hold true all through 
the remainder of the season, the fact remains 
that spring is now six weeks nearer at hand 
than it was December Ist. 

Of the steam sizes, No. 1 buckwheat is in 
excellent demand and at good prices, though 
they are off slightly from the peak. Rice and 
barley are also moving well, but are not com- 
manding nearly the same premium as No 1. 
The independent market is about as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $5.75-$6.25; rice, $2.50- 
$3.25; barley, $1.75-$2.25. Loaded boats of 
No. 1 have been bringing $8.50 to $8.75 along- 
side this week, for the most part. 


The Bituminous Market. 


A reaction which began soon after the first 
of the year has carried bituminous prices down 
to the extent of 50 cents or a dollar, the great- 
est losses being in the low volatile grades, 
which scored the sharpest advance during the 
closing weeks of 1922. As is always the case 
when the market turns, the change has been 
due to a combination of causes, and there is a 
chance for a difference of opinion as to their 
relative importance. 

Perhaps first place should be accorded to the 
New Haven embargo, under which all-rail 
shipments to southern New England can go 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Another factor has 
been a sudden let-up in the buying of soft coal 
by retail dealers, who have evidently accumu- 
lated pretty fair stocks and are satisfied to wait 


forward only on permit. 


a while before taking in any more. Demand 
from this source has not disappeared by any 
means but its volume is less, particularly in 
Greater New York and vicinity. This has had 
an unsettling effect on the tidewater market. 

It would appear that many industrial users 
have also built up their reserves to a point 
where they can sit back and wait to see how 
far the slump is going to carry. When prices 
start going down the movement is always 
accelerated by the fact that consumers wali not 
buy on a falling market if they can avoid it. 
Evidently the railroads succeeded in getting a 
lot of coai through to destination during and 
directly after the holidays. With less peng 
produced because of the mine shutdowns, they 
could concentrate on moving tonnage aiready 
on their lines and speeding up the return of 
empties. 

This latter feature has been importar:, 100. 
Car supply has been better on some roads, 
notably the New York Central and parts of 
the B. & O. system. The chances are tne of- 
ficial figures, when available, will show pzoauc- 
tion on the up-grade during the first hair of 
January, and this, in conjunction with the ract 
that many consumers have received coal 
bought several weeks ago, goes a long way 
toward accounting for the slump. Cancellations 
are quite numerous, indicating that consumers 
and retail dealers duplicated their orders in 
some cases when coal was scarce. 

One feature that must not be lbst sight of 
in trying to explain why the market has weak- 
ened is the generally mild weather and the 
absence of crippling snowstorms. Still another 
factor is the cessation of speculative buying by 
wholesale interests. This attained rather large 
proportions, as is evidenced by the number of 
cars -at the local piers, aggregating as they did 
4.429 on Wednesday. This is the largest ac- 
cumulation in a long time, and is partly due to 
the New Haven embargo having caused a 
diversion of shipments from the all-rail to the 
rail-and-water route. 

Coal for prompt shipment from the mines 
can be bought at about the following figures: 
Pool 1, $5.50-$6.00 per net ton; Pools 9 and 71, 
$5.00-$5.50; Pool 4, $4.75-$5.25; Pool 10, 
$4.50-$5.00; Pool 11, $4.00-$4.50; Pool 14, 
$3.75-$4.00; Pools 18 and 44, $3.50-$3.75 ; low 
sulphur gas coal, mine-run, $3.75-$4.25 ; three- 
quarter, $4.50-$5.00; high volatile steam 
grades, mine-run, $3.00-$3.50; high and medi- 
um volatile screened sizes, $5.50-$6.50; low 
volatile screened sizes, $6.50-$7.50; slack, 
$3.00-$3.25. 

For coal at the New York harbor loading 
ports the range is approximately: Pools 9 and 
71, $8.25-$8.75 f. o. b. piers; Pool 10, $7.75- 
$8.25; Pool 11 and unclassified grades, $7.25- 
$7.50. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. during November, 1922, amounted to 
1,551,411 tons, compared with 1,334,318 tons in the 
corresponding month of 1921. This is an jncrease of 
217,093 tons or 16.2 per cent. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Insistent Demands for Coal Catteed 
Weather—Bituminous Market Eases 0. 


Coal-burning weather of the usual winter type 
prevailed during the week and the calls for coal 
the retailer have been many and insistent. 1 
has been a fair amount of snow recently and 
always occasions heavy demands for fuel. Co 
arriving in the city in good quantity and all de 
are in receipt of some, although there are times : 
there are many who do not have a single pour 
coal in the bins. 

As winter advances the consuming public 
much of its disdain for the various substitutes y 
were offered to them so freely earlier in the se 
The point has been reached where the retailer 
it quite difficult to keep an adequate stock of | 
wheat, coke and bituminous on hand, and those 
have been fortunate to have orders entered for 
fuels are urging shipments as promptly as pos 

Dealers in sized coke report that they have : 
customers who prefer this fuel to any other, 
they have given it a trial, and are prepared t 
it permanently. Even here, though, the deal 
far from able to get as much of this as he can 
Retail prices on it have also grown a little stiffer 
there are probably more selling at $15 to $18 ; 
instead of $13.50 which was the minimum forn 

There have been a few increases in the 1 
prices of certain individual anthracite recently, 
producer being reported as being given permi 
to advance from $10.50 to $10.75 at mines, © 
another concern at $10.50 is said to have advé 
certain coals to $11, as allowed by the commi 
In the aggregate the tonnage shipped into the 
by the highest-priced independents is not suff 
to greatly affect the retail price, especially 1 
the dealer receiving it is getting a fair amou 
company coal. Some dealers, though, who use 
cipally individual coal have advanced their — 
prices to $16 a ton. 


Few Complaints as to Prices. 


Despite public opinion to the contrary it is 1 
remarkable what few instances there are of one 
ing of excessive mines prices being asked for 
Numerous dealers who have been questioned © 
this line report that they receive no offers wha 
of shipments at prices above the established maxi 
The fact is there are dealers who in order to 
care of particular orders would be more than 
to pay a premium for a car or so if it could be 

Soft coal continues to move well as a don 
fuel, especially since the users have had an 0 
tunity to become better acquainted with its use. 
also there is the difficulty of getting supplies 
the mines promptly, which is particularly true ¢ 
sized gas coals which for a while came on the Bi 
so freely. Many dealers who had never ha 
soft coal heretofore have had almost a liberal « 
tion in the various qualities and kinds of bitua 
coal, together with the numerous freight 
covering shipments. ‘we 

Buckwheat coal is in the strongest kind of det 
and shippers report the demand from distant mé 
as being particularly strong. Inquiries are ret 
wherein as much as $5.25 is being offered fo1 
coal by middle houses. Locally the deliveries 
only been fair and the retailers with orders 1 
pressing hard for deliveries. It is practically i 
sible now to have independent shippers accept ¢ 
on this size, as the output is about sold up, altl 
every effort is being made to help out the dor 
trade on it. , 

Smaller Sizes in Demand. a | 


In the steam trade spot buckwheat has 2 
disappeared due to the domestic demand and 
result rice is much sought after and the | 
shippers who had this size on the ground are 
picking it up. Barley is more difficult than 
get now and shippers are not at all inclined to ¢ 
new business on this size. 

The bitumincus market for a few days sl 
something of a tendency to ease off. While 
movement was far from being a pronounced 
there were at times a tendency to a slight sh 


| 





prices over former figures, particularly in the 
er grades. Of course there are plenty of pro- 
srs who report no change whatever, these being 
ninent shippers who have more orders on their 
<s than they will be able to care for for some time. 
robably the tendency toward a temporary soften- 
has been due to the consumer recovering from 
panic of fear that the holiday curtailment of 
ing might cut him’ entirely out of coal. Now 
weathered this season they are quick to 
se into their old attitude of waiting out the 
t. It is true, nevertheless, that many a shipper 
, has been waiting since summer for lower prices, 
. that he did not assume a more forward 
4ng attitude on the coal situation. 

is believed that the market will continue strong 
t through to spring, as already consumers are 
iously inquiring as to the probabilities of trouble 
ril 1st, and are not inclined this time to place 
‘usual credence in the report from Washington 
the Government will be able to avert a strike. 
Prices at this time for spot coal are about as follows: 
11, $5.70 to $6.10; Pool 9-71, $5.50 to $5.75; Pool 
$4.90 to $5.30; Pool 11, $4.35 to $4.80. 

= < ; 










WEAKER AT JOHNSTOWN 
. ’ oe es 


teni g Due in Part to Embargo Affecting 
New England Shipments. 


JHNSTON, Pa., Jan. 11—With a fair car supply 
il roads in the Johnstown district and a large num- 
of “stormy weather” orders, local coal operators 
aerices, which had held fair for the last two 
ks, sagging as a result of the New England em- 
yo. The result has been that there is a surplus 
coal for eastern Pennsylvania, New York and 
water points. It is generally expected, however, 
the condition will correct itself within a few days. 
rices today for coal at the mines range from $5 
$5.25 for Pool 9, $4.60 to $5 for Pool 10, and 
0 to $4.75 for P. R. R. Pool 11. At the B. & O. 
les the prices were $3.75 for Pool 11 and $425 
Pool 10. The B. R. & P. operators are receiving 
0 to $3.75. 
1a general way the car supply is improved, though 
e sections of the district are still badly handi- 
xed. This is especially true of the Pennsylvania 
road mountain division, while the B. R. & P. is 
irted as being especially good. Stormy weather 
ing the last two days has had a marked effect on 
a movements. 
perators on the Mountain Division of the Penn- 
ania Railroad, South Fork to Gallitzin, declare 
they are not being treated fairly in the matter 
tar distribution. It is stated that this section is 
eS 10,000 cars and that conditions are worse 
1 at any time in the history of mining in Cambria 
nty. Some mines at Portage, it is reported, were 
10 t cars for four days last week and on Monday 
“Tuesday of this week the supply was 15 and 20 
ent, respectively. 
‘leading operator states that the trouble is due 
ely to the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
‘does not have sufficient motive power to take the 
wa trains over the mountain and that the 
2s to the east are being favored at the expense of 
e on the western slope. This operator declares 
: the railroad officials have repeatedly promised 
nake up district shortages and correct the evils 
plained of, but that after a day or two of fair 
‘supply it drops back to the old system. 


t oe 
t Rail Shipments to New England. 


elow are figures showing the number of cars 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern 
Vv York all-rail, through the six principal Hud- 
| River gateways, during several recent weeks: 





; Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- 
Teek Ended minous cite minous cite 

25h. 3,024 Sr sya! 3.003 3,245 

peer 3,099 4,247 2,770 3,020 

Dae) 2,872 3,467 2,436 3,197 

tOeee. 3,491 3,234 2,643 2,836 

Bante .2,797 3,228 2,588 2,538 

30,..: 2,696 3,166 2,526 1,963 
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CINCINNATI MARKET 


Prices Less Buoyant but Few Signs of 
Weakness Are Apparent. 


Last week was a fairly good season in the Cincinnati 
coal market and, though the temperature was slightly 
up and psychological conditions generally unfavor- 
able, the opening of the present week found selling 
fairly good and prices firm. This fact was held to be 
attributable in part to holiday reductions in mine pro- 
duction, but there was not much actual reduction, as 
mine operations, off on New Year’s, had plenty of 
opportunity to get in its regular number of days later 
in the week. Steam and by-product demand were ap- 
parently stronger and domestic call showed weaken- 
ing, if at all, in the inferior grades only. 

While unusually irregular in its distribution, car 
supply for the week averaged somewhat better, a fact 
traceable, no doubt, to holiday shutdowns, with their 
opportunities to clear up congestions and get a car 
headway. The C. & O. car supply for the week ranged 
between 30 and 50 per cent. The New River dis- 
trict had about half the nermal supply, the Logan dis- 
trict about 40 per cent and Kanawha and other districts 
about 30. 

The latter, however, had some relief in the river 
outlet and thousands of tons reached market in barges, 
for the free movement of which there was ample 
water stage. The N. & W. varied between 40 and 50 
per cent, the higher average prevailing in the Thacker 
and Pocahontas districts. The Virginia a little more 
than maintained its usual 30 per cent and the B. & O. 
held its own. 

The L. & N., which made a good record the week 
before, fell down to about 20 per cent for the Hazard 
and only about 15 for the Harlan and other south- 
eastern Kentucky districts. The service in this sec- 
tion was -pretty lame all around, but as other causes 
intervened seriously against production, the want of 
cars was not so keenly felt as would otherwise have 
been the case. 

Current Quotations. 


The better market at tidewater continued to stiffen 
the price of smokeless coal for eastern delivery. 
Mine-run drew from $5.50 to $5.75, with nut and 
slack following closely. Domestic coal for the At- 
lantic markets was quoted up to $6.50 and $7. For 
western delivery steam and by-products sizes, includ- 
ing nut and slack and mine-run, were quoted at from 
$6.50 to $6.75, while graded coals for domestic use 
continued to be in better demand than supply at from 
$7.50 to $8. Smithing coal held at $5.65. 

In high volatile coals, the steam and by-product 
market was stronger, with a steady and apparently 
growing demand for tonnage. Nut and slack brought 
from $3 to $3.25, mine-run for steam uses $3.25 to 
$3.50 and for by-product uses from $3.75 to $4.25, 
with a few sales as high as $4.50. The better domestic 
coals in the four-inch lump and egg sell up to $6.50 
and $6.75, but two-inch coals in these grades are 
selling as low as $5.75 and $6.25. Good domestic 
coals are in urgent demand, but buyers now seem able 
to discriminate. 

There are disquieting reports from the Kentucky 
districts of the prevalence of influenza among the 
miners to the extent that it was found necessary to 
shut down many operations because of a scarcity of 
men and to seriously shorten others. The disease 
is of a less virulent type and few if any deaths have 
occurred, but it keeps the workers at home and out 
of the mines. 


Buyers May Be Influenced by Peace Talk. 


Some operators here are saying that a temporary 
check in buying is pretty certain to result from the 
more hopeful view expressed at Chicago as to the 
peaceful adjustment of wage differences and the off- 
hand statement of federal coal commissioners that the 
present wage scale ought to be continued for another 
year, pending their more exhaustive investigation. 
The assumption is that these symptoms of probable 
settlement will materially reduce if it does not actually 
stop the buying by industries for reserve stocks, su- 
perinduced by strike threats. 

It does not appear as yet, however, that there is 
a disposition on the part of the big consumers to cut 
down their buying, though a good many purchasing 
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agents are likely to be influenced by the stiffened 
market to go slow until prices recede to a fairer figure. 
Present prices, they are quoted as saying, are en- 
durable in purchases for immediate needs, but not 
for stocking up against the needs of an uncertain 
future. 

Cincinnati producers have not lost their conviction 
that there will be a long, hard strike and they say 
the situation will be different this year in that in- 
dustries are going on immediate and even insistent 
orders now and, even if there is a large surplus when 
it starts, it will not be long in melting away with 
the factories in 100 per cent operation. 

The Cincinnati domestic situation is substantially 
unchanged. Retail demand, expressed in limited or- 
ders, is very good and apparently will be good for 
60 days to come. A little more smokeless coal is 
reaching this market. When domestic customers can- 
not get it in lump or egg, they take it in mine-run. 
Some dealers are forking the lump out for them and 
selling the screenings to industries. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that retailers who sell 
for $10 and $10.50 a ton have about as much busi- 
ness as those who sell at from $8.75 to $9.25, with 
grades of coal much alike. The popular indifference 
on the subject of price appears to be one of the linger- 
ing outgrowths of the unnatural conditions of the war 
period. 


WEAKER AT FAIRMONT 


Prices Ease Off After the Heaviest Production 
Week on Record. 


Price conditions were fluctuating considerably in 
northern West Virginia during the early part of this 
week. The bulk of the mine-run coal was selling 
at $3 to $3.25, although a number-of operators con- 
tinued to ship on old orders at $3.50 and in some 
cases as much as $3.85. The spot market on Tuesday, 
however, ranged from $3 to $3.25. 

Predictions were made both ways as to the future 
of the market. There were some bulls who predicted 
that prices would remain about the same or grow 
stronger in-face of the acute car shortage which is 
still in evidence. Others predicted a general weaken- 
ing. The talk, of course, had to be discounted in 
some instances, depending on whether it was a buying 
or selling proposition that confronted the spokesman. 

On Monday the price levels appeared to be a trifle 
stronger on the Monongahela Railway, where mine- 
run was quoted at $3.25 to $3.50. Little change was 
apparent on Tuesday. In the Clarksburg section 
of the field on Tuesday mine-run was quoted at $3 
to $3.15. One and a half inch lump was generally 
quoted at $4.50, but in a few instances as much as 
$5 was attained. A very limited amount of lump 
was about, and this was also true of slack, which 
was quoted at $3. i 

Retail Buying Still in Evidence. 

Quite a little tonnage was going east for domestic 
purposes, and aside from railroad fuel, public utilities 
and general industrial trade, some shipments of 
mine-run Fairmont steam coal to Port Reading were 
reported. 

Production was quite heavy in northern West 
Virginia on Monday, when 2,804 cars of coal were 
produced on the nine divisions. Shipments to Curtis 
Bay off the Monongah Division of the B. & O. on 
Monday went stronger than usual, with 70 cars con- 
signed there. Nine cars of coal were shipped to 
Arlington pier on Monday. 

Indications were that coke production during this 
week would be rather heavy. On Monday there were 
112 cars of coke loaded in northern West Virginia. 
All of this went east, where it is being used prin- 
cipally for domestic fuel, with the exception of 25 
cars, which went west off the Monongah Division. 

Railroad fuel loading was rather heavy Monday, 
This aggregated 756 cars off the various divisions, 
or 27 per cent of the day’s output. 

Indications were that the region was again on 
the brink of another acute car shortage period. On 
Tuesday 103 miines on the Monongah Division and 
73 on the Charleston Division were idle, due to lack 
of cars. All of the chief coal producing divisions 
were short on empties, except the M. & W., which 
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had a 73 per cent run, but this means little com- 
mercially as most of the plants on that road load 
assigned cars, it is said. 

On the Monongah Division the mines ordered 2,358 
cars, of which 1,858 were for commercial loading, but 
only 665 were placed at 7 o'clock. On the Monon- 
gahela there were but 236 empties, although 668 were 
ordered. On the M. & W., the mines ordered 598 
and received 437. On the Charleston Division, B. 
& O., there were but eighteen empties on Tuesday, 
although 317 were ordered. On the Western Mary- 
land there were but 43 empties on Tuesday. 


Epidemic Affects Labor Supply. 


A recurrent attack of “flu” in the mining camps 
of West Virginia has been felt this week and there 
are probably several thousand miners off work 
because of it, as well as some limited number of 
cases of pneumonia, but their absence could hardly 
be felt because of the irregularity of working condi- 
tions and restricted car supply. Physicians say the 
“fly” is a much milder type than that which swept 
the country during the winter of 1918-1919. 

A new high production record for northern West 
Virginia coal fields was established last week, when 
the operations loaded 10,908 cars, or 545,400 tons of 
coal. This was 43,600 tons stronger than the pre- 
vious weeks. The Charleston and Cumberland 
Divisions, B. & O., and the B. & W. branch, W. M., 
established record weekly production peaks. While 
the production on the other divisions were not 
record-breakers, they nevertheless were heavy all 
around, with the result that the enormous record 
weekly peak was made possible. 

Production on the various divisions last week were 
as follows: B. & O—Monongah, 272,200 tons; 
Charleston, 27,850 tons; Connellsville, 4,850 tons; 
Cumberland, 47,950 tons; M. R. R., 70,150 tons; M. 
& W., 68,550 tons; W. M—B. & W., 22,050 tons; 
W. B. & H. R., 31,800 tons. 

Last week the ovens of northern West Virginia 
produced 361 cars of coke. Two hundred and 
eighty-eight cars went off the Monongah Division; 37 
off the Charleston Division; 14 off the Connellsville 
Division; 22 off the Cumberland Division, and 86 off 
the M. & K. 

Pier shipments of coal last week were small. There 
were 205 cars loaded to Arlington and 82 cars to 
Curtis Bay. There were 7,505 cars loaded east and 
586 west, last week. 


Improvements at Bakerton. 


BAKERTON, Pa., Jan, 11—Improvements that will 
cost in the neighborhood of $250,000 will be started 
immediately in Bakerton by the Sterling Coal Co., 
it is announced by officials of the company. 

One of the contracts just closed is for the erec- 
tion of an all-steel tipple, rock dump, picking table 
and screen, at a cost of $125,000. The new tipple 
will enable the company to prepare sized coal for 
domestic use. 

The company also has contracted for the installa- 
tion of a new fan and plans are being completed 
for a new machine shop, motor barn and blacksmith 
shop that will represent an expenditure of $100,000. 
Other improvements include railroad sidings, etc., 
to take care of an increased output. 

The tonnage of the Sterling company has been 
considerably increased recently by. the purchase of 
728 acres of additional coal land. 


Prices Ease Off at Altoona. 


Axtoona, Pa., Jan. 11—Despite the prevailing car 
shortage, prices have eased off somewhat during the 
past few days and are averaging 50 cents lower than 
a week ago. 

The price range in Pennsylvania Railroad territory 
is as follows: Pool 1, $5.50 to $6; Pool 71, $5.25 to 
$5.50; Pool 3 $5.25 to $5.50; Pool 10, $4.75 to $5.25; 
Pool 11, $4.25 to $4.50. 

Quotations on the New York Central and the B. & 
O. are ranging from 25 to 50 cents below the fore- 
going. 

Pool 14 on the B. R. & P. is quoted at $4 to $4.25. 

First grade Broad Top coal is bringing $4.75 to 
$5.75. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Moderate Weather Eases Tension on Bitumi- 
nous—Ample Supply of All-Rail Coal. 


Now comes the last half of the winter season, the 
home stretch so to speak. Moderate weather has 
eased the tension on soft coal which attended the 
period of severe weather. Once again, the market is 
tending toward easiness, though supported by now and 
then a touch. of cold weather. The entire situation 
on soft coal is so completely a weather proposition, 
that a good ‘reliable sooth-sayer of old-time skill 
could clean up well on the market, by arranging ship- 
ments in accord with the weather for the next few 
weeks. 

Unfortunately, sooth-saying is not the reliable busi- 
ness that tradition would seem to indicate it used to 
be, and enterprising coal men cannot recoup in that 
manner. (It is still possible to learn of prophets who 
can foretell wars, earthquakes, royal abdications, great 
fires and things like that, though the prediction never 
becomes known till it is all over, but a little thing 
like the weather for six om eight weeks to come has 
to remain a dense secret.) 

That old-time alibi, the car situation and its counter- 
part, the weather, have had to account for much. 
But there has been little real handicap from either 
thus far this winter. The all-rail shippers have been 
able to set into the Twin Cities market an ample 
supply of coal for all needs, and they have kept 
the dock coal from getting here to any extent. 
When Kentucky coal can leave the mine at $3 to $3.50 
at the outside, pay $4.80 freight and be on track 
f. o. b. Twin Cities at $7.80 to $8.30, it means a handi- 
cap that the docks cannot meet, for their cost is higher 
than the Twin Cities price and there is $1.85 freight 
from the docks to the Twin Cities. 


If the eastern producers are curious as to why the 
coal on the docks is lasting so well in the face of so 
pronounced a shortage, a brief consideration of the 
foregoing figures may prove enlightening. 


Little Ground for Alarm. 


So there seems to be little ground for alarm as 
to the winter’s supply. January is well started, and 
there is no sign of a shortage in this market. All-rail 
business is moving steadily, and enough transit coal 
is available to care for any demand should there come 
an interruption for a short time. Of copirse a-real 
blizzard which ties up rail movements for a week 
or more, would speedily reveal many points where 
supplies were too low for comfort, and would make 
trouble. But so far, there has not been a minute when 
current needs were not completely cared for. 

The future has one point of alarm. There is almost 
no reserve in the usual understanding, for the rail- 
roads; The supplies on the docks would serve but 
a short time, in the event of a serious tie-up. A 
strike on April 1st would leave the Northwest in 
exceedingly poor shape. For once this district would 
know what some other sections have experienced when 
production was suspended. The general understand- 
ing is that there will be no strike. But that is dis- 


counting the future, which has to deal with the most 


uncertain uncertainty that is—the coal miner. 

The hard coal situation is practically one of using 
up the remains in old sizes which are scattered around 
on the different docks. One company has a small 
stock of nut size, retained at the suggestion of the 
fuel administrator to meet possible emergencies, but 
practically all the rest are without nut size. When 
the dealer stocks are gone, other sizes and other 
grades must be used. 


Vintondale Injunction Dissolved. : 


Epenspurc, Pa., Jan. 11—Judge John H. McCann 
has handed down an opinion dissolving the preliminary 
injunction and dismissing the bill in equity in the 
case of the United Mine Workers of America and 
others vs. the Vinton Colliery Co. The case grew 
out of an attempt of officials of the United Mine 
Workers and Arthur Garfield Hayes, of New York, to 
hold a meeting in the town of Vintondale while the 
strike at unionized mines was in progress last summer. 
The costs were placed on the plaintiff. 










































































BUFFALO MARKET SAG 


Winter Conditions Do Not Produc 
Cold Weather—Bituminous P: 


A sagging market, which set in as — 
effect of the snow storm of December 
to wear off, has since continued in the } 
trade to this time. The prices went up 
dotlar and they are still a little highe 
were before the advance was made. So 
report the net again as about 50 cents, of 
cents. What they do agree on is that the d 
tendency continues. The market is d 
yet, as some of the members of the tra 
One reason is that the winter condition 
duce any steady cold weather and not 
For instance there was a “cold wave” on 
mercury went down from 29 to 7 degrees 
day it went up to 30 degrees. 

The demand is in a bad way also. 
order coal. Some of it comes in pretty 
but some is slow. Then the consumers 
and by the time that begins to arrive the 
purchases come in. Often the prices have 
and there is a tendency to accept where pri 
gone up and clamor for it if it does noes 
if the prices have gone down the consumers 
to buy somewhere else and refuse the old 
on the plea that they could not wait for 

The bituminous jobbers held an inform 
on the 9th to talk over the demands ma 
claiming government authority to ove 
books and oblige them to go to considerak 


lately. President J.T. Roberts Be eieaan 
nous association will go to New York to 
authorities there. 


Trade Needs Assistance. _ 


There is considerable complaint of this so 
tice, which so far as appears, subjects the 
to a large amount of annoyance, as we 
for something that is not made any use | 
trade as a whole feels that it should be 
special assistance, rather than the opp 
have gone through the most disastrous 
history of the business and mostly manag 
tinue operations, yet the only recogniti 


watched lest they obtain profit out of th 
is not legitimate. 

Bituminous prices are still dropping sl 
pers do not think the conditions are st 
warranted the late advance and the cai 
not improved lately enough to justify t 
off. The consumers are holding off eve en 
ever. They will hardly buy at all, e cel 
up cars that have been rejected, get 
sacrifice prices. 

Bituminous quotations are $5 to 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $4.75 to $5 for 
and No. 8 steam lump, $3.75 to $4.25 fot 
run and $3.50 for slack, adding $2.09 t 
Valley and $2.24 to other coals for frei 

The anthracite situation remains much 
It promises to do so till spring. It is now 
April 15th, or 69 to March 21st, the 
day andthe arrival of mild weather wil 
real source of relief. The authorities ‘2 
the situation as well as they can, but 
produce any better supply, so when 1 
more than usual somewhere there is an ¢ 
is always so in such cases, mostly on ac 
inability or refusal of people to see both si 

We are all wondering what sort of 
would have been made if the heavy antl 
panies had refused to keep prices at fixed f 
gone into the market as the independ 
did. This latter coal is selling for abo 
over schedule prices and it is claimed by 
that this is necessary in order to make 
profit. Even with most prices kept down 
jobbers who elaim that coal is passed on 
from the schedule companies to the indepen 
the margin divided between them. Man’s 
suspiciousness on the one hand is balanced 
his credulity on the other, ; 










zing point during the past week, for with 
weather only an increased burden would be 
» upon the coal men which would not add to 
es due to the fact that the current demand 
an absorbs the production at the mines. 

ne time of Illinois and Indiana mines has 
some improvement during the past month, 
after discounting the holiday interruptions. 
mines are receiving only enough cars to keep 
isy two or three days out of each week. Some 
are more fortunate, and report as much as 
x 0 five days running time, but these cases are 
tions rather than the rule. 

ing that the prospects for a mine strike in 
ing are fast dwindling away, is growing among 
s of the Chicago coal trade. Many of them 
that it is imperative that the miners and 
s get together on some basis or other, having 
ude of the Government in mind. 

wholesaler stated this week. that the operators 
gain favor with the people and the Govern- 
by allowing the unions to renew the old scale 
the matter comes up April lst. His conten- 
at when the reports of the “Fact Finding Coal 
ssion” of the Government are made public, 
re will be a basis for negotiating a wage 
A and that the conditions discovered by the com- 
ssion will prevail regardless of the settlement 
de between the miners and operators on April Ist, 
| year. 

% Coal Market Stabilized. 


The attitude of the Chicago trade in the face of 
ailure of the January conference of miners and 
ye owners, has tended to stabilize the coal market 
some degree by quieting the talk of a runaway 
rket prior to the next strike. 
\nthracite remains scarce in the local market as 
{las in the surrounding country. While shipments 
anthracite have been better during the past four 
eks than any time during the fall or winter prior 
that time, there are still many towns not far from 
icago which have yet to receive their first car 
hard coal this winter. One Wisconsin retailer 
ntly wrote a Chicago coal man, complaining that 
id received only five cars of anthracite thus far 
5 year, and that his normal supply was nine cars. 
Chicago man replied that he should consider 
elf very fortunate, for many points were still 
forward to the arrival of their first car of 
1 this winter. 
emand for the domestic sizes of Indiana and 
is coals continues good with the operators 
ahead on orders, and unable to fill the current 
mand. | 
Steam trade is generally considered fairly active 
this section and last week, following the holidays, 
‘a g Railroads have been active buyers in a 
A is during the last ten days, apparently re- 
ling their reserve stocks. 














ids) taking care of their customers in piece-meal 
hion ‘as fresh stocks are received. 

The car supply seems to be on the increase judging 
reports received from Indiana and _ Illinois 
ators. The improvement in the supply, however, 
t has not been reflected on the open market in 
5 ion. 

; a taking by most industrial users of coal 






said to be holding back sales of steam grades for 
present time, industrial houses preferring not to 
| to their stocks of fuel or merchandise until after 
- inventory work is completed. 
stern Kentucky and West Virginia car supply 
tion is said to be in very bad condition, and 
sequently the Chicago market is getting no coal 
peak of from those states. 






Demand at Chicago Absorbs Production 
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Notes. 


Eugene McAuliffe, coal operator from St. Louis, 
was in Chicago last week. 

G. T. Taylor of the Taylor & Button Coal Co., 
Milwaukee, was a Chicago visitor last week. 

‘Phoenix Coal Co., Chicago, has withdrawn from 
the trade, that concern having been dissolved during 
the past week. 

Walter Bledsoe, president of Walter Bledsoe & Co., 
Chicago and Terre Haute, Ind., is now in Louisiana 
on a hunting’ trip. 

A. T. Landberg, of the C. M. Moderwell Coal 
Co., Chicago, returned this week from a business 
trip to Cincinnati. 

Holly Stover, well known Chicago wholesaler and 
operator, made a business trip to Cincinnati and 
points east last week. 

M. L. Gould, president of the Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Association, was among the visiting coal 
men in Chicago last week. 

The J. H. Harmon Coal Co. has added the services 
of T. F. McCarthy, until recently connected with 
the Chicago Coal & Mining Co. 

The George Lill Coal Co., large North Side retail 
dealers, have increased the capital stock of their 
company from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Harry N. Taylor, president, and W. L. A. Johnson, 
secretary of the Southwestern Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Chicago during the past week, 

The Isenstein interests in the Fidelity C. & C. Co., 
have been purchased by N. Lickerman, thus making 
him practically sole owner of that organization. 

The sessions of the National Coal Association 
convention to be held in Chicago next week com- 
mencing January 15th, will be at the Blackstone 
Hotel. ; 

John Silk, sales manager for the coke department 
of the Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
returned this week after a brief business trip to the 
“Cream City.” 

The Weber Coal Co., Chicago, has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000 and the number 
of their board of directors has been changed from 
three to four. 

Word comes from Kansas City, that Thomas 
Brown, who represents the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co. in the Southwest, will soon open 
an office in that city. 

Further expansion in the capital of the Western 
Fuel Co., large retail dealers, was brought about 
last week when the capital stock of the company was 
increased from $28,000 to $168,000. 

The Mattoon Crystal Ice Co., Mattoon, Il., dealers 
in ice, building materials and coal, was incorporated 
last week for $60,000. The incorporators are B. S. 
Dickerson, J. B. Phillips, A. F. Maischaider. 

The S. & S. Fuel Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, 
has undergone some changes and expansion since the 
first of the new year. The capital stock of the 


" company has been raised from $5,000 to $25,000. 


A. P. Kratz, a recognized authority on the subject 
of combustion, is preparing a series of booklets for 
the O’Gara Coal Co. The first booklet of the series 
has already been distributed by the O’Gara Coal Co. 
and it is planned to issue one each month, until the 
series is completed. 

The Peabody Coal Co, lost the services of one of 
their old and valuable employees last week when 
A. J. Halle passed away at his home in Springfield, 
Ill. Mr. Halle was manager of the Central Illinois 
office of the company, and has been associated with 
the Peabody interests for more than twenty years. 

The following retail coal dealers joined the Illinois 
& Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association during 
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the month of December, according to report of the 
secretary of that association: Earl N. Hagar, Dwight, 
Iil., Carl Took Lumber Co., of Dwight, Ill, A. C. 
Schimmin, of Reddick, Il, and the Juneau Lumber 
Co., of Juneau, Wis. 

C. P. White, who resides in Chicago, and who 
has been Federal Fuel agent of the Northwest for 
the past four months, made his final report to the 
Governor of Minnesota, closed his St. Paul office, 
and returned to Chicago Jast week. Ivan Bowen, 
Minnesota Fuel agent, has also closed his office, thus 
leaving the state without a local head on fuel matters. 


According to Fred W. Upham, president of the 
Consumers Co., of Chicago, the report that the 
merger of his concern with that of Burns Brothers, 
of New York, was about completed, was erroneous, 
and furthermore, he says “No negotiations between 
the two concerns looking toward a merger, have been 
discussed for four months, and as far as I know 
merger plans are dormant.” 


One of the principal aims of the coal and coke 
sub-division of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
during the year of 1923 will be the elimination of 
short-weight dealers in Chicago. The Association 
is planning many activities and has appointed the 
following division committee: For the retailers: L. 
W. Ferguson, Marshall E, Keig, M. E. Robinson and 
A. Hopper. For the operators: C. A. Harris, W. R. 
Kernohan and E. R. Keeler. For the wholesalers: 
A. Mitchell, W. C. Hill, and Louis Overhold. 


STRENGTH AT PITTSBURGH 


Embargoes on Eastern Roads Affect Deliveries 
—Coke Demand Lessened. 


There is a wider range in prices of coal in the 
Pittsburgh district, but the market is characterized 
by the same strength that has predominated on the 
present movement. There is more of a demand for 
lump sizes and the scattered territory covered by 
the buyers has tended to keep down the available car 
supply. 

Embargoes on several eastern roads and the 
Western Maryland is making it somewhat difficult 
to get coal to the east. A considerable portion of the 
tonnage available for the eastern market, however, is 
going forward over the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central lines, but the entire is not moving with 
the agility that characterized the situation a few 
weeks ago. 

The car supply in the Pittsburgh district is averag- 
ing slightly higher than 20 per cent of normal. The 
main line of the Pennsylvania is able to supply a 
better car list while the Monongahela is averaging 
35 per cent and the Panhandle is handling but a few 
ears, The P. & L. E. is able to supply a good 
percentage of cars but it is difficult to ship over that 
line, to desired points. 

The car situation in the Fayette field is practically 
the same, the average there being about 20 per cent. 
Some of the plants in the Westmoreland district 
got ahead of their complement this week, but this 
was averaged up by the railroad. 

The price for steam mine run is unchanged at 
$3.50 to $3.75. Slack is being sold at $3.00 to $3.25. 
The demand for three-quarter steam coal has sent 
that price up as high as $5 a ton, but the market is 
quoted as $4.50 to $4.75. One and a quarter is com- 
manding $5.00 and some coal is being sold at $5.25. 
On a differential for three-inch coal, $5.50 to $6.00 
has been paid. 

Gas Coal Prices Firm. 


Gas mine-run is a little firmer at $4.00. The lump 
sizes are higher, the market being $5.00 to $5.25. 
Slack is going at $3.40. 

The market for coke has lessened as was anticipated. 
The demand from the east has slowed down more 
perceptibly. First signs of this condition were ob- 
served last week, but prices had not as yet been 
affected. From the high price of $9.00 the market 
has declined to $7.75 and it is anticipated by the end 
of the week that the spot market will be $7.50 or 
slightly lower. At the present time, none of the 
furnaces are buying ccke in the spot market and with 
the end of the domestic demand from the east the 
spot market is likely to disappear, as in normal times, 


there is little buying from any interests, other than 
blast furnaces. 

Despite the fact that the Monongahela river was 
open the entire month of December, the report of 
the coal tonnage for that month shows a decided de- 
crease over that of November. Whereas the tonnage 
for November was 2,000,000 tons, the coal moved on 
the river in December was but 1,388,300 tons and the 
coke 39,750 tons. The tonnage figures for the past 
year were also lower than expected. This was due 
to the general shutdown of coal mines in the Monon- 
gahela valley from April 1st to September 10th. 
Another factor was low water and heavy fogs. 
During the year there were 9,269 lockings at Lock 
No. 4 in the Monongahela river. The coal moved 
during the year totaled 9,683,350 tons and the coke 
240,209 tons. 

A canvass of the employment situation reveals that 
the number of applicants for employment in the 
bituminous field is not as large as in previous years. 
A report by State Labor Commissioner Clifford B. 
Connelley says that operations in the bituminous field 
are maintaining steady employment for all experienced 
miners. 

Seeking Better Car Supply. 

In the Fayette field, there is a belief that a better 
car supply can be secured from the railroads. The 
matter has been taken up by the Fayette-Greene Coal 
Association in co-operation with the railroads in the 
hope that some plans may be worked out whereby 
the placement of cars will be conducted on a more 
equitable system. A committee of the association is 
slated to confer with officials of the Pennsylvania 
system in Pittsburgh this week in regard to the 
situation. 

At the same time there is a strong report current 
in the Fayette region that the miners’ union is con- 
templating retiring from the district. These have 
been emphasized because of reports that a committee 
of investigation is to be sent into Connellsville from 
the international headquarters at Indianapolis. The 
strike has ceased to be an issue in. the’ region. 

In connection with the meetings being held between 
operators and miners, none of the operators in the 
Pittsburgh district seem alarmed over the status and 
future prospects of the industry. 

John H. Jones, president of the Bertha. Coal 
Co. and the Consumers Fuel -Co., which concerns 
operate 24 mines in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky, says there will be no strike in 
the bituminaus coal fields 6n April 1st, and that the 
present contract will be extended to expire April 1st, 
1924, -If the miners and operators do not agree, 
there will be further conferences, he said. 

“There is plenty of bituminous coal being mined 
at present to supply all requirements, and there is 
not now, nor will there be, a shortage during the 
present year,” he said 





Norfolk Notes. 


The Leckie Coal Co. and Wittenberg Coal Co. 
moved from the Seaboard National Bank Building 
to the Bankers Trust Building. 

Central Pocahontas Coal Co., Emmons Coal Mining 
Co. and Percy Heilner & Son have also moved from 
the Flat Iron Building and are now located in their 
new quarters at the Bankers Trust Building. 


, Other announcements show that the following coal 
offices in Norfolk have changed their locations be- 
ginning with January Ist: Fayette Smokeless Fuel 
Co., located in the Flat Iron Building, are now located 
in their new offices in the Royster Building. 

Recent announcement shows that the W. H. Brown 
Coal Co. have opened up general offices in Norfolk, in 
the Citizens Bank Building, with W. H. Brown as 
president. Mr. Brown was formerly manager for the 
New England Coal & Coke Co., and New England 
Fuel & Transportation Co. at Norfolk, and later was 
connected with the Jewett, Biglow & Brooks as their 
Eastern and Southern manager. It is understood that 
the new company has several mines associated with 
it, including a couple of mines on the Virginian Ry., 
which are producing a high grade of New River 
steam coal. Jewett, Biglow & Brooks discontinued 
their Norfolk office as of January Ist, and the offices 
occupied by them are now used by the W. H. Brown 
Coal Co. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS ~~ 


Marked Improvement Noticed in Trade— 
Prices Ease Off. 


With one-third of the month already past it is found 
that the coal situation at Hampton Roads is growing 
better, and has shown a marked improvement since 
the first day of the New Year, when prices were at 
a high mark, with the market more or less stringent 
on account of lack of spot tonnage. This week prices 
have weakened, somewhat and the spot tonnage has 
increased considerably during the past ten days. 

Dumpings during the first week of this year showed 
a higher daily average than during the closing week 
of the old year. The total for the week was small, 
due to the intervention of a holiday, but the daily 
movement was much heavier, the average for that 
week was above 46,000 tons a day and while the 
figures are not yet available for this week, it is be- 
lieved that this week will be far above that of the 
previous week. Total figures for the week ending 
January 5th show 234,109 tons dumped over all piers, 
while the previous week showed 216,121 tons dumped, 
the figures for last year were only 201,866 tons. 

For the first three days of this week the reports 
show that there are more than 250,000 tons of coal 
at port, which has been the average daily stock for the 
past ten days, and it is also a figure which the tide- 
water have not reached for several months past. 
Shippers here say that the car supply at mines has 
shown some improvement sinc€ the first of the year, 
and if the present conditions continue, they say that 
stocks at tide will be kept up to the present figure. 

During last week there was practically no change 
so far as prices were concerned, but at the beginning 
of this week with the amount of tonnage on hand the 
market showed signs of weakness, and it is expected 
here that a drop of more than 50 cents a ton will be 
seen before the week is over. Quotations here now 
for Pool 1 and 2 grades are ranging from $8.60 to 
$8.75 per gross ton piers, while high volatile grades 
are from $7.10 to $7.25 per gross ton. 


Shortage at Port Cities. 


Shortage of fuel in some of the port cities to the 
north of Hampton Roads is said to be responsible 
for a part of the gain. Large tonnages of prepared 
high volatilé coal have been moved in response to the 
shortage. Another change in the situation was the 
improvement made at Newport News piers. After 
months of very limited activity the Chesapeake & 
Ohio piers have handled a normal amount of coal 
since the first of the year, compared with other roads, 
and have large stocks of tonnage on hand. 

Traffic and industrial interests of Norfolk have 
shown much interest in the complaint recently filed 
by the city of Newport News with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against its rail rates on an- 
thracite coal from producing mines to that city. The 
complaint was filed against the existing Newport 
News rate, which is $4.30 per gross ton, applicable 
via Richmond, whereas the rate to Newport News 
via Port Norfolk is $4.79 per gross ton. 

The Newport News complaint alleges preference to 
lecal coal dealers at Richmond, Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, in their rate of $3.40 per gross ton, and 
it is the allegation of preference to local shippers that 
the Traffic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce has 
felt will require an intervention on behalf of local 
shippers in an effort to prevent an increase in the 
rates applying to Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The rates on this traffic from anthracite mines to 


Norfolk now reflect the various advances permitted « 


since 1917 with the 10 per cent reduction of July Ist 
last. It is contended by local coal dealers that no 
further advance in these rates should now be made, 
but that there should be some reduction that might 
reasonably be made. The Traffic Bureau, in co- 
operation with the Norfolk and Portsmouth coal deal- 
ers, if they so decide, will file an intervening petition 
in this case in an effort to protect the present rates 
applying to Norfolk and Portsmouth. 





Another set of bids for furnishing bituminous coal 
to navy yards and naval stations will be opened in 
Washington on January 18th by the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department. 


GelumeGlark, 
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New England Notes 


Co., is absent this week on a pleasure trip to. uo 
Ga., with several West Virginia (New Ri 
operators. . 


A bill was filed in the Massachusetts § 
week providing for the licensing of dealers in 
coke, whether in business at an established 
as peddlers. 


Stephen Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., has 
tended his trip in the Pennsylvania bituminous 
for another week, where he is on business for 
firm and studying conditions. 


Henry Cudworth, anthracite, sales manager 
H. N. Hartwell & Son, of Boston, left this week 
a three weeks’ sojourn at Southern Pines, N, ( 
Cudworth’s absence from his desk is an enforce 
and the object of his trip is health and recupe 
A. H. Roby will have charge of the department 1 
his return. . 


The new State Department of Adminiateale 1 
Finance has recommended that steps be takem imr 
ately to heat the State House with oil rather | 
coal and the governor and council have voted ; 
mission to take action in this direction. It is e 
mated that the saving in wages of employee 
be $11,000 a year and that the annual savi 
will be very substantial. . 

William F. Grady, president of the Tenants’ I 
tective Association in Springfield, Mass., has inai 
rated a movement for the organization of ¢ 
sumers of the city with a plan to buy coal f 
mines in large quantities. Mr. Grady mal 
assertion that the new organization is neede 
vent discriminations by dealers growing ou 
present coal shortage. a 


A plan devised by Governor William — 
of Rhode Island, and George H. Webb, Sta 
Administrator, to pool supplies of anthraci 
the relief of Providence and Pawtucket 
effect this week. Eleven dealers in Provid 
three in Pawtucket have agreed to contrib 
pool at the request of State officials. Gove 
has arranged to have State-owned trucks de 
in small allotments to householders in need 03 


The outlook for the port of Boston and otk 
England ports is more promising than for m 
past, in the opinion of F. S. Davis, manag 
Maritime Association of the Chamber of C 
He stated this week that a “strong feeling of 
prevails in shipping circles and there are 
grounds for it.’ He said that the total in 
1922 were in round figures 3,709,000 tons, 
with 2,150,000 tons in 1921, and of this amour 
coal accounted for 1,370,000 tons. | 


At the monthly meeting of the New Englan 
sale Coal Association held last Tuesday « 
the Boston City Club, there were 92 member 
all of whom characterized the talk on “Ow 
Problems” by Ivy Lee as one of the most 1 
discourses they had ever listened to on 
The following directors were re-elected: E. 
dell, C. P. Chase, G. E. Copeland, Borden co 
Gerrish, E. H. Hemenway, F. L. Leight 
Macurda, E. R. Norton, R. K. Pratt, E. 
R. S. Townsend, W. J. Vaughn and S. 
R. M. Armstrong was elected to take 


The latest venture of Mayor Curley of B 
purchasing by the city of coal and coke an 
ing it to needy families at cost, is said to 
investigation by the Finance Commission of the ¢ 
the chairman of which is Michael H. Sullivan 
Purchasing Agent Frank P. Rock has adn 
an attache of the Finance Commission had 
to give an account of the transactions of 
fuel office. Of the $250,000 appropriated for 
chase of fuel, approximately $100,000 has been 
It is said that of the 6,000 tons of Welsh semi. 
cite coal purchased at $9.95 a ton, about 4,0 
were sold at $14.50, the difference between the 
sale and retail prices being the cost to the 
the handling of the fuel. 


for 
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BOSTON PRICES EASE 


of Tonnage Going to Larger Consumers 


—Mild Weather Demand for Coal. 


the situation in the bituminous market this week 
‘ot one of marked difference from that prevailing 
“week though there appears to be some easing 
the prices of Pennsylvania coals. : 
Vest Virginia coal is not arriving in sufficient 
aly to cause any weakening in the quotations that 
2 been in effect for the past eight or 10 days. 
ather conditions are not conducive at this time 
the year to rapid movements of water-borne coal 
‘this factor, together with the extremely poor 
‘supply, has produced a situation where fuel can- 
be had as desired. 

‘oat movement of late has been particularly slow, 
te vessels taking close to a month from the time 
loading to their appearance in the harbor. The 
am trips of empty barges and schooners being de- 
ed also, caused some accumulation at Hampton 
ads, though the lack of railroad equipment militated 
inst any unusual receipts. Faster loadings at the 
| of this week and the first of next will reduce 
1s at the piers and, with no prospect of heavier 
eipts from the mines, it would appear as if prices 
1 be maintained at the present level for some time. 
Zarly last week New River and Pocahontas coal 
4 as low as $10.25 on cars Boston, but this price 
nped at the end of the week to $11 and no quota- 
4s the current week have been heard below this 
ce. Prices at Mystic at present are firmly held at 
to $11.25 gross ton on cars and one or two houses 
- mentioning $11.50 as the market. 

Zertain shippers have said that business has been 
1 this week, while others report a fairly brisk 
nand for spot coal, a good deal of it going to large 
isumers who generally have not had to depend on 
it purchases. This is probably due to the fact that 
ir regular supply has been curtailed pretty steadily 
‘ause of poor transportation conditions and the 
cks have become rather low. 

2rices at Hampton Roads, which last week ranged 
ween $8.75 and $9, are now quoted at $9 to $9.25, 
th more sales consummated at the latter figure. 


Pennsylvania Quotations Conditional. 


in the Pennsylvania market, prices have declined 
newhat, though the quotations made in some in- 
nees are conditional. Uniformity in price of coals 
the same pool are not to be expected and so a 
isiderable range is encountered. 

3ome districts are better supplied with empties than 
ters. In the middle of this week prices as low as 
75 have been made on Pool 10 and Pool 11, though 
more nearly represents the average market on this 
ality. Last week this coal could not be had for 
s than $5.25 net ton mines and some quotations 
‘re made as high as $5.75. 

Pool 9 was quoted at $5.25 in the Altoona district, 
npared with $5.75 and $6 last week, while Pool 1 
is quoted in box cars at $5.50 net ton mines, though 
le of this quality was available. Pool 1 coal is 
urce most of the time and there is a range of $1 to 
(50 noted in quotations made, but as New England 
35 little of this grade it is not much of a factor in 
+ local situation. High grade volatile coals are in 
rt supply and are generally quoted at from $4.50 to 
net ton at the mine. 

Much of the lump bituminous coming into New 
igland is going into the retail trade, which reports 
| ever broadening demand for this substitute for 
thracite. It sells from $3 to $3.50 above the run 
Pennsylvania coals. 

Ae easing of the anthracite situation is noted. 
tailers besiege shippers with the same degree of 
istence as has been in evidence in past weeks. The 
mestic sizes, such as egg, stove and nut, are not 
-be had for much less than $14 a ton, though sales 
ve been made this week at $13.85. 

Buckwheat has advanced again and dealers are 
owing considerable desire for this size. It is sell- 
+ all the way from $5.75 to $6.75 gross ton mines. 
Pea is practically out of the market and what 
ounts are obtainable sell as high as $11.75 to $12. 
mpt shipments cannot be promised any more and 
ders accepted are to be shipped “as soon as possible.” 
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WAGE CONFERENCE CALLED 


Representatives of Central Field to Meet in 
New York January 18. 


The following call for an interstate wage. confer- 
ence of operators and miners in the Central Com- 
petitive Field was sent out last Monday: 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 8, 1923. 


To the Accredited Representatives of the Operators 
and Miners of the Central Competitive Field: 


Gentlemen : 


Acting, as we believe, in the interest of the coal 
industry and in accordance with sound public policy, 
the undersigned individuals request that a joint con- 
ference of the accredited representatives of the op- 
perators and miners of the Central Competitvé Field, 
including western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, meet at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, at 11 o’clock A. M., January 18, 1923, for the 
purpose of negotiating a wage contract effective April 
1, 1923. 

We suggest that the representation be as in, our 
previous interstate conferences, eight operators and 
eight miners from each of the four States. Kindly 
reply by wire to Mr. P. H. Penna, Opera House 
Block, Terre Haute, Indiana, advising of the action 
taken upon this request. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) Joun L. Lewis. 
P. H. Penna. 


Lewis Favors Two-Year Agreement. 


On January 11th Mr. Lewis sent a telegram to 
Chairman Hammond of the United States Coal Com- 
mission, declaring that the miners wanted peace but 
indicating that he favored a two-year agrement and 
did not approve of the Commission’s idea of extend- 
ing the existing contract for one year from April Ist. 
After referring to the arrangements for a joint con- 
ference in New York beginning January 18th, Mr. 
Lewis said: 

“It is the sincere and earnest hope of the United 
Mine Workers of America that this conference may 
successfully and quickly accomplish that task. We 
are anxious to bring about a stabilization of the coal 
industry that will assure the American public, and 
business industry in general a steady supply of fuel 
for the future, and this can be best done by an agree- 
ment between miners and operators that will cover 
a period of two years or more. A contract for such 
a period would enable industry and business to make 
their plans for the future, knowing that they would 
be safe from such interruptions to the coal supply 
as have occurred in recent years. 

“The representatives of the United Mine Workers 
will enter the conference in good faith and with a 
sincere purpose to do their part toward affording such 
assurance. In the meantime, the commission would 
be relieved of all anxiety as to whether there would 
be peace in the coal industry and the commission 
could carry on its investigations and reach its con- 
clusions before the expiration of such agreement.” 





Goethals Seizes 35 Cars of Anthracite. 


One of the first official acts of Gen. Goethals, the 
new State Fuel Administrator, was to order the seizure 
of 35 cars of anthracite that had been standing on 
a siding at Elmhurst, L. IL, for several days. These 
cars were part of a shipment of 75 cars consigned to 
a local firm, which could not unload them as fast as 
received. Forty'of the cars were left to the company, 
and the other 35 were ordered diverted to various 
dealers in that section. 

“There are places in Queens that have been suffer- 
ing from lack of coal,” said General Goethals, in dis- 
cussing the order. “The railroad is being cussed out 
for not moving it. In this instance it is not the fault 
of the railroad. It is just natural hoggishness—the 
tendency of some people to get all they can and hold 
onto it.” 





George W. Wickersham has been appointed counsel 
to the New York State Fuel Administration by Gen. 


Goethals. 


‘H. N. TAYLOR ELECTED ~~ 


Now President of U.S. Distributing Corpora- 
tion, Succeeding Mr. Getz. 


The United States Distributing Corporation an- 
nounces the election of Harry N. Taylor as president 
of that company to succeed George F. Getz, who has 
been elected chairman of the board. 

“Harry” Taylor is one of the most prominent and 
popular members of the coal trade. He began his 
coal life in Columbus, Ohio, forty years ago, when 
as a boy he became connected with the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. He was later transferred to Chicago, serv- 
ing his company there in both the sales and operating 
departments, until his growing personal interests 
required his full attention. 

During his career Mr. Taylor has operated mines 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Wyoming; he has organized 
and directed the sales departments in his various 
companies with distributing facilities extending over 
the entire Middle Western and Rocky Mountain 
states; he built and operated coal docks at Waukogan, 
Milwaukee and South Chicago. 





HARRY N. TAYLOR 


President, U. S. Distributing Corporation. 


Mr. Taylor’s popularity has been repeatedly evi- 
denced by the honorary positions he has held. He 
has at different times been president of the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, president of the National 
Coal Association, director of American Mining 
Congress; was District Representative of the Fuel 
Administration for the Southwest during the war, 
and at the present time president of the Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Operators’ Association. 

For the past nine years Mr. Taylor has lived in 
Kansas City, where he has been connected with the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. as its vice-president. 

On account of his large and varied interests outside 
of the Distributing Corporation, Mr. Getz has found 
it difficult to devote as much time to the affairs of 
that company as he felt its present business and 
future activities warranted. He will remain as 
chairman of the board and assist in formulating and 
carrying out policies of the company, but the active 
management will be placed in the hands of his 
successor. 


Fifteen hundred anthracite miners employed at the 
Butler colliery of the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., near 
Pittston, Pa. went on strike early this week because 
the management refused to discharge 114 men who 
had failed to pay the special assessment of $2 per 
month levied by the U. M. W. in order to have a 
well-filled war chest when the wage agreements 
expire. 
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New York Notes 





Kuper Hood, sales manager of the Houston Coal 
Co., was here from Cincinnati recently. 

The Weber-McLoughlin Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $400,000. 


The Thomas Ward Coal Co. has added two motor 
trucks to its equipment, namely, a seven-ton Mack 
and a five-ton Packard. 

R. A. Colter, secretary of the C. G. Blake Co., 
Cincinnati, visited the local office of his company at 
No, 1 Broadway this week. 

Henry Wallace, treasurer of the Crescent Fuel Co., 
40 Rector street, has been spending the week in the 
Central Pennsylvania region. 

Walter H. Greason has resigned his position 
with the Alden Coal Mining Co. and expects to 
announce a new connection within the next few 
days. 

The Red Star Towing & Transportation Co., 
17 Battery place, has extended its boating facili- 
ties to cover both Bridgeport and New Haven, 
Conn. 

Daniel Anthony, vice-president of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., is recoveririg from a severe 
cold which confined him to his home part of the 
present week. 

B. M. Croll, general agent of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway in this city, and widely known 
among coal men, is father of a baby boy which 
arrived last Monday. 

W. A. Phillips, representing T. Benynon & Co., 
controlling one of the largest group of coal mines in 
Wales, was among the passengers on the Homeric, 
which arrived here last Thursday. 

William F. Weber, president of Weber-Bunke- 
Lange Coal Co., recently returned from Europe, 
where he underwent an operation for stomach trouble. 
Mr, Weber is again in the best of health and is at 
his office every day. 

W. T. Miller has joined the sales organization of 
Pilling & Co., 120 Broadway, and has been assigned 
to up-state territory. For several months before 
making: his new connection: he represented Pardee 
Bros. & Co, in that section. 

Pattison & Bowns are ngw thoroughly settled in 
their new offices in the hitehall Building, which 
comprise a large suite of rooms on the West street 
side of the twentieth floor, overlooking the river. 
The United States Distributing Corporation occupies 
adjoining quarters. 

It was announced at the Fuel Administrator’s office 
this week that recent shipments of anthracite 
domestic sizes to Greater New York have been the 
largest on record, averaging about 24,000 tons daily. 
The coal is coming through very promptly, and in 
the absence of severe weather the piers are able to 
handle it fast as received. 

A meeting of creditors of the American Fuel & 
Shipping Co. will be held on. January 18th at 
the office of Seaman Miller, referee in bankruptcy, 
No, 2 Rector street. .The principal business to 
be considered is the offer made by the West Penn 
Coal Co. to reduce the amount of its claim from 
$706,554 to $170,000, under certain, conditions. 

The New York Boat Owners’ Association, Inc., 
will hold its annual dinner at the Hotel Astor at 
6:30 p. m. Thursday, January 25th. It will be 
the first opportunity for members of the Associa- 
tion to get together since 1920. Members are 
allowed to bring their friends. Seating capacity 
is limited to about 400 persons. James F. McGuire 
is chairman of the Dinner Committee. 

The International Deep Sea Salvage Co., with of- 
fices at 852 Monroe street, Brooklyn, was organized 
this week to salvage coal from sunken barges in the 
waters about New York. John W. Karbe, president 
of the company, asserts that the coal can be salvaged 
at a cost of $1.50 a ton. An ocean-going schooner 
that sank in shallow water four miles off Port Jei- 
ferson with 1,500 tons of ‘coal aboard will be the first. 
vessel on which the efforts of the company will be 
centered. 

J. Bohannon, president of the Gauley Coal 


Mining Co., 25 Church street, is vice-president and 
secretary of the Lebbo Gas Coal Co., a new corpora- 
tion which is opening a mine in the Pittsburgh 
seam at Lumberport, W. Va., on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad near Clarksburg. The first coal is 
being taken out this week, the tipple, which is 
equipped with screens, having just been completed. 
When fully developed the mine will produce between 
500 and 1,000 tons a day, all of which will be marketed 
by the Gauley Coal Mining Co. Associated with Mr. 
Bohannon in the new enterprise are J. Clyde Lewis 
and H. K. Burrell, who are president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Lebbo Gas Coal Co. 

A meeting of wholesale coal men was held in the 
Whitehall Club last Thursday afternoon to discuss 
the questionnaire recently sent to members of that 
branch of the trade by the U. S. Coal Commission. 
They are asked by the fact finding body to give full 
details regarding their business for a single week 
in the late fall of 1922. The consensus of opinion 
was that, even assuming the Commission is justified 
in asking for the information requested, and has the 
legal right to demand it, a fairer plan would be to 
call for data covering a more extended period. Rep- 
resentatives of the wholesale trade of Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Toledo were present, and 
reported that the coal men of those cities shared this 
view, It is expected that another meeting will be 
held shortly to consider the matter more fully. 

A plan is being discussed for bringing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the question of 
whether the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroads, in using the highest bituminous rates to 
tidewater as the basis for advances made during and 
since the war, and then maintaining the old differen- 
tials, have not been charging more than they are 
legally entitled to on tonnage shipped from mines 
taking the lower rates. If such is the case, it may 
be possible not only to secure a reduction but to 
force the railroads to refund over-payments already 
made. The Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York may be brought back to life temporarily 
for the purpose of presenting the proposed complaint 
to the Commission. In that event it is expected that 
Charles S, Allen, its former secretary, will be engaged 
to handte the proceedings at Washington. 


No Strike, Says Farrington. 


Frank Farrington, State president of the United 
Mine Workers in Illinois, asserts in a telegram to 
a sub-district official, that there will be no general 
strike in the bituminous fields next spring in spite 
of the failure of the recent Chicago conference.. He 
states that he has every reason to believe that an 
agreement satisfactory to the miners will be reached 
as a result of the conference to be held in New York 
beginning January 17th. 

“Disregard all disturbing reports to the effect that 
there will be a strike April Ist, as there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that the mine workers will 
be required to strike,” says the telegram. 


Two retail dealers—one in Philedalphia, the 
other in Newark, N. J.—have had to appear in 
court recently on the charge of obtaining money 
under false pretenses. In the Newark case two 
consumers complained that the anthracite they 
bought contained so much slate and stone that 
it would not burn, while the Philadelphia dealer 
was accused of selling a mixture of prepared sizes, 
coke and buckwheat at the regular price for 
domestic anthracite, and without notifying the 
purchaser that he was getting a mixture. 


N. Y. State dealers meet at Albany on the 24th. 





Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


—— Foreign——__, 
Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
October 28-9733 14,515 16,710 
November:24> 2/5) ae ee 10,379 19,706 
November 115... 4,586 14,962 
Decembere-9 2, feneeen 12,518 14,270 
December 1604) eee 18,829 14,522 
December (23) 2) See 13,488 28,727 


December 30 16,933 











































President Fp Yates, a a Punxsufil 
Mining Co., sailed for Europe on the 6th, to € ab 
for the rest of the winter. 


E. J. Delaney, who lately went into the 
as manager of the Manufacturers’ Fuel C 
gaged as salesman with the Lake Shore Coz 
Co. 


General Sales Agent H. L. Fish, of W. B. Ni 
Co., broke both bones of his right arm late’ 
cranking his automobile. He is on duty, 
Mr. Nicol is in Scranton this week. : 


W. P. Smitb, who has made a specialty of 
independent anthracite for some time, has g 
to Scranton to watch the trade from the op 
side of it. The demand for it is still very acti 


Jobbers who have to pay $10 or so for dc 
coke, find that the big blast furnaces can gi 
$7 or so. They do not make contracts, so m 
they give out orders for supplies to last a month 


Odd that some people refuse to know the cc 
of the coal supply. An advertisement in 
cars notifies coal users that now is the tim 
a supply and the advertiser has money to 
who need it for that purpose. 


The state of the hard coal trade in 
shown by a notice lately sent out by J. A. 
fuel administrator of Kitchener, Ont., stati 
less more coal is obtained soon the allotment 
tons on orders will have to be cut down to q 


The city has concluded to burn soft co 
schools, as it should have done long ago. A 
was made with the Connell Anthracite Co 
nish 20,000 tons of that coal and 11,000 tons 
delivered. Here is a chance to prove whet 
tract is a scrap of paper. 


J. R. Barnett was at the Kittanning he 
of his company, the Pittsburgh & Shawmu 
this week, te attend the annual meeting. O 
business was done and no changes were m 
officers or directors. He made also a sh 
Pittsburgh before coming home. 


Some of the smaller coal dealers of the 
sent a committee to Albany to complain that 
of E. L. Hedstrom has taken unfair advanta 
dealers of their class in the distribution of 
through the city. It is also claimed that the 
administrator has favored Hedstrom, All 
is, of course, denied. C. L. Couch say 
dealers are furnished coal according to the 
they sold last year, 


4 
iy 


a 


Indiana County Mining Deal 


InpdIANA, Pa., Jan. 11—An important l 
concluded recently with the transfer of holdin: 
the Manufacturers’ Coal Co., including the 
391 acres of valuable coal lands, lo 
Yellow Creek in White township. The 
was E. G. House of Pittsburgh, acting 
and a number of associates. The consid 
$106,000, which was paid in cash. j 

Work will start at once on extensive 
ments, with a view to increasing the out 
plant to 500 tons daily. A new openi: 
made, cutting machines installed and the 
trified throughout. ® 5 y 

The property includes the Upper Freeport 
seam and the Miller or “B” seam. Th 
connected with the Yellow Creek branch of th 
sylvania Railroad. 


———New England-—_, 
Other Coastwise 


Caro Bunker 
168,801 3,241 72,805 
149,466 2,484 51,826 © 
111,671 2537, 68,967 
151,050 2,678 "113,214 
146,234 2,466 . 82,951 
154,673 3,275 85,495 
139,819 2,417 82,780 
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er Who Built Panama Canal Is Now 
New York Fuel Administrator. 


1 George W. Goethals has been appointed 
Fuel Administrator by Governor Smith of New 
owing the resignation of William H., 
ho wished to be relieved of his official 
-ause of other demands upon his time. The 
ment was made by the Governor last 
ay, following conferences earlier in the week 
General Goethals and Mr. Woodin. 
Goethals, who is best known to the public 
1ilder of the Panama Canal, is in private life 
‘the engineering firm of George W. Goethals 
., of 40 Wall street, New York. His 
Fuel Administrator has been fixed by 
Smith at $2,500 a month. Mr. Woodin 
ithout pay. 
all the district and county administrators 
Mr. Woodin’s lead and submitted their 
s to Governor Smith when he took office 
ist, none of these has been accepted and 
odin was allowed to leave only after he had 
e Governor several times to name a successor. 
ourse General Goethals can make as many 
1 the personnel of the Fuel Administration 
res to, it is not believed that any general 
zation is planned. 


Goethals to Get $2,500 a Month. 


y is a copy of a letter written by Governor 
‘General Goethals under date of January 8th: 
Dear General: I have this day appointed 
| Administrator for the State of New York 
ie place of Mr. William H. Woodin, re- 
am unwilling to take you away from your 
t and ask you to give up your time ex- 
to the State until the fuel crisis passes 
uneraticn. 
d that the statute creating the Fuel Ad- 
’s office provides among other things that 
ceive a salary to be fixed by the Governor. 
of the temporary nature of the work; in 
the time, thought and attention that you vill 
ed to give it; in view of the fact that you 
ye to take from your mind all other business 
a have fixed that salary at $2,500 per month. 
g of the statute creating the office of Fuel 
r will convince you of the broad and 
‘ power that you have by law. That there 
an equitable distribution of coal and that 
ers in the tenements and apartments that are 
orage space should have a steady flow of 
‘that profiteering in a time of stress may 
€ put to an end, I promise you, in addition 
er already given by law, all the force and 
the State Government that I am able by 
behind you. 

keen appreciation of the necessity for a 
ce at this time that I feel you are 
qualified to perform, I am, 

espectfully yours, 





A rrep E, SMITH. 
District Administrators to Remain. 
£ 


that the people may not be unduly alarmed 
belief that the whole fuel-distributing ma- 
been toppled over with the retirement of 
lin, I wish to announce that all the dis- 
ninistrators will remain in their present posi- 
bject, of course, to the pleasure of General 
the Governor said. 

principal trouble, as I gather it from what 


told me, is that the smaller dealers are 
ing and charging more than the 70 cents 

is been pronounced a fair price for 100 pounds 

n bags, and that participants in the so-called 
pools do not live up to the prohibition 
lt coal in lots in excess of 100 pounds. 
law, General Goethals will have ample 

iF » deal with these abuses, and I have no doubt 
deal with them in the energetic manner 
istic of him. I have left it all to him, 

| do not want to hear a thing about coal from 


The Governor made plain that with the change of 
administraticn the $10,000,000 revolving fund set aside 
by the Legislature will be used if it is needed. It 
was made available to enable the State to buy coal 
for distribution at cost to prevent profiteering. All 
that is needed is that the new Fuel Administrator 
should certify to the Governor that an emergency 
which justifies the State in going into the coal 
business really does exist. 


BITUMINOUS NEGOTIATIONS 


Majority of Old Central Competitive Field 
Will Be Represented at New York. 


Atoona, Pa. Jan. 11.—Following their return 
from the Chicago conference, B. M. Clark, president, 
and Charles O’Neill, secretary of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers’ Association, gave out the 
following statement relative to the situation now 
prevailing as affecting the destinies of the industry 
in this district: ° 

“As a result of the failure to agree on a method 
to negotiate future wage scales, it is expected that 
a call will be issued today, signed by John L, Lewis, 
president of the U. M. W., and Phil H. Penna, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., inviting the operators’ and miners’ 
representatives from Ohio, Indiana, [Illinois and 
western Pennsylvania to meet in joint conference 
in New York on January 18th, to make a new wage 
scale effective April 18th. 

“Tt is generally expected that at least three of the 
districts of the old Central Competitive Field will 
accept the invitation, and thus to that extent the 
central ccempetitive field will be rehabilitated. The 
parties to this conference are now under indictment 
in the United States District Court for a previous 
meeting, the Government alleging conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. 

“These indictments formed the chief obstacle in 
preventing an agreement. The operators and miners 
are in the positicn of being asked by the United 
States Coal Commission, which is a responsible part 
of the Federal Government, to meet in joint con- 
ference to make a wage scale, while the Department 
of Justice, another part of the Government, has them 
under indictment. 

“One of the first questions likely to be asked those 
participating in the conference will be, what guaran- 
tees or approval of prospective action is the Govern- 
ment likely to give? 

“Then Central Pennsylvania operators are now in 
the same position they occupied previous to the strike 
of 1922, which is that their right to make a district 
agreement will be conceded by the U. M. W.” 


South Fork Miners Protest. 


JoHNsTown, Pa., Jan. 11—At a meeting held in 
Johnstown last Saturday, attended by Cambria 
County’s representatives in Congress and members of 
the State Senate and Assembly, George Bassett, repre- 
senting the U. M. W., charged that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is purposely withholding cars from the mines 
at South Fork, also from other mines not favored 
with orders for railroad fuel. 

The miners’ spokesman declared that the railroad 
places orders at a price below the market with favored 
operators, and that as a result of this practice the 
miners of the South Fork district have been deprived 
of the opportunity to earn a living wage. Mr. Bassett 
stated that the mines of the South Fork district have 
been unable to operate more than one-third of the 
time and that miners and their families are in need 
of assistance, while business men of the district who 
have extended considerable credit to the workers are 
gradually being forced into bankruptcy. He stated 
that 400 miners have been compelled to leave their 
families and seek work in other industries in order 
to provide food and shelter. 

At the close of the address it was decided to solicit 
the aid of the Operators’ association and the district 
representatives of the United Mine Workers, to act 
in conjunction with the county’s representatives in 
Congress and the Legislature, and to bring the matter 
to the attention of Senators Pepper and Reed and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA DINNER 


Russian Refugee, Forswearing Early Theories, 
Advocates Private Enterprise and Control. 


The annual dinner of the Philadelphia Coal Club 
was held in the Rose Garden of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford on Monday evening of this week, under the 
auspices of a banquet committee comprising Arthur 
Kuppinger, chairman; James E. Kunkel and George 
H. Heck. The attendance was very large, taxing 
the capacity of the room; the number being in the 
neighborhood of 400. ; 


Noah H. Swayne, 2nd, presided as toastmaster, 
introducing as speakers James P. Horn, Rev. 
Andrew Mutch, D.D., and J. B. Colahan, 3rd, Esq. 

Mr. Horn, who is a Russian refugee, told a most 
thrilling story of his experiences following the de- 
velopment of socialistic ideas in his student days, his 
sentence to the mines of Siberia, his escape and his 
lectures on “Socialism and Communism in England 
and in the United States. 

By reason of his activity in this line, he declared 
he had made the acquaintance of many jails between 
Maine and California. But with the outbreak of the 
war, he discovered the fallacy of many of his theories. 
He found that rising wages were met by rising ex- 
penses, and that the people were no better off than 
they were before. He found, too, that Government 
operations of railroads meant inefficiency and high 
costs, all of which the working people had to pay 
in the end. He was convinced, he said, that a system 
which encouraged private initiative was after all 
better than the socialistic doctrines that he had. so 
long advocated, and he concluded with a fine patriotic 
plea for faith in the Government. 

Mr. Colahan spoke more briefly, emphasizing the 
importance of some means of controlling and adjust- 
ing an industry so closely allied to the public welfare 
as is the coal trade. He admitted that he scarcely 
knew what to suggest as the remedy, but speaking 
with hearty interest as a consumer he realized the 
value of peace in the coal industry. 

Dr. Mutch was the final speaker. He is Scotch, 
as he himself said, and proved to have almost as 
great a fund of dialect stories as his fellow-country- 
man, Sir Harry Lauder. Telling some of these, to 
the great interest of the audience, he did not reserve 
much time for the most serious portion of his address, 
devoted to a plea for good citizenship in all respects, 
and advocating even support and approval for the 
18th amendment. We surmised that despite the elo- 
quence of the good doctor on this point the applause 
that greeted the close of his address was a bit ironic. 

The officers of the Philadelphia Coal Club are: 
President, Noah H. Swayne, 2nd; vice-president, 
Pratt Thompson; secretary-treasurer, Charles K. 
Scull; directors: Walter D. Bush, Jr., Samuel B. 
Crowell, Walter C. Hancock, John E. Lloyd, Frank 
F. Mathers, Reuben B. Platt, George P. Quigley, 
William L. Scott, Edward R. Simpson, William J. 
Steen, Henry E. Strathmann, Jr., H. K. Cortright, 
C. H. Peacock and Arthur Kuppinger. 


Calvalay Purchases Pennsy Mines. 


Clarion, Pa., Jan. 11—The mines, leases and 
equipment of the Pennsy Coal Co., have been 
purchased by Walter R. Calvalay, of Pittsburgh. 
This company, which was owned largely by Gen. 
Charles Miller and associates, of Franklin, oper- 
ates several mines in Clarion County and in the 
adjacent section of Franklin County, along the line 
of the Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion Railroad. 
Gen. Miller is president of this line. 

About a dozen years ago the Pennsy Coal Co. 
took over the holdings of the Buckingham Coal 
Co. Since then it has made a number of new 
openings, and it is understood that a further en- 
largement of operations is contemplated by the 
new owner, 


The Hewitt Wilcox Coal Co., Auburn, N. Y., 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to 


$50,000. 


foe, 


| Philadelphia Notes | 


Andrew J. Carty has gone South for his cus- 
tomary mid-winter visit to Florida. 


Geo. Wolkins, representing Hanson-Parker Co., 50 
Congress street, Boston, dropped into town for a 
short stay during the week past. 

Chas. F. Rafetto has returned from a pro- 
tracted hunting trip in South Carolina, where 
he had excellent luck in quail shooting. 


Frank Oberrender, agent for the Philadelphia & 
Reading C. & I. Co. New York, was calling at the 
main offices in the Reading Terminal during the 
past week. 

J. Howard Horrocks, of the Wm. B. Horrocks 
Co., Frankford, has an ideal solution to the coal 
problem, as he has packed up and departed to Florida 
for the winter season. 

Thomas F. Kelly, president of 
& Coke Co., is well again after 
of illness, and has been visiting 
in Philadelphia this week. 





the Irvona Coal 
a month’s siege 
business friends 


Jas. P. Murphy, of the vice-president’s office of 
the Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co., recently 
ran over to New York for a little outing and reports 
the big town better than ever. 


J. M. Young is now in charge of anthracite and 
other domestic sales for Madeira, Hill & Co., follow- 
ing the recent death of John Edmonds. He was 
formerly Mr, Edmonds’ assistant. 


A. G. Solomon, prominent Norristown retailer, was 
noted on the Atlantic City boardwalk recently and 
said he was determined to shake the worries of the 
retail trade for one day at least. 


G. Ruggieri, formerly of the firm of Argentieri 
& Ruggieri, 25th street, near Moore, has re-entered 
the retail coal trade and is erecting an office in a 
yard he has rented at 25th and Morris streets. 


After visiting the Mordue colliery in West Vir- 
ginia, C. M. Moderwell and A. K. Mordue of Chicago 
came to Philadelphia. Mr. Moderwell continued on 
to Augusta, Ga., to enjoy a few days’ recreation. 


Various churches throughout the city have dis- 
pensed with their week-day services entirely due to 
the shortage of coal, the Episcopal Church in 
particular having taken united action to this effect. 


Chas. M. Grass, manager of Crean Brother’s 18th 
and Oregon avenue yard, had the misfortune to be 
laid up recently with a severe attack of grip just 
at the time when he was very anxious to be on the 
job to take care of the after-holiday clamor for coal. 


One effect of the New Haven embargo will 
be the forwarding of more coal to New England 
by water, which will be heartily approved of by 
certain originating lines, as it enables them to 
get more service from their cars. 


E. A. Starling was appointed general super- 
intendent of mines for the Emmons interests, 
January Ist. His headquarters will be at Bayard, 
W. Va., on the Western Maryland R. R. Mr. 
Starling was formerly mine manager for Jewett, 
Bigelow & Brooks. 


Fred Holsworth, manager of the H. J. A. Smith 
Co., Kensington and Lehigh avenues, has been hav- 
ing a painful experience due to neuralgia of the 
right eye. However, at this time he is well on the 
road to recovery and is able to take care of the 
trade as usual once more. 


Coal has become so valuable hereabouts that the 
police. have a record of a ton being stolen out of 
the cellar of a home while the owner slept. The 
thief evidently saw two tons delivered the day pre- 
viously and had gotten away with about a ton when 
the householder was awakened. 


A. K. Althouse & Co., who recently moved 
from the Widener Building to take larger quar- 
ters in the Liberty Building, have made a fur- 
ther increase in office accommodations by tak- 
ing Room 300 as the private office for the firm, 
in addition to present: quarters on the eleventh 
floor. 
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William M. Frost, one of the old time dealers in 
the Holmesburg district, died recently. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War, having been confined in 
the Andersonville Prison by the Confederates. He 
was long engaged in the coal and lumber business 
and was highly regarded in all branches of the 
trade. He was 70 years of age. 

Many glowing comments are heard every year 
after each recurring dinner of the Coal Club as to the 
fine manner in which these affairs are conducted. 
These good opinions are especially well deserved 
since President Swayne has so capably conducted 
the meetings, which has been done in a manner 
entirely consistent with the high standing which the 
men of the coal trade enjoy in the business circles 
of the city. 

It is suggested that embargoes on coal, should 
be prohibited except under extraordinary con- 
ditions, such as apply with reference to perish- 
able freight and live stock. Too often, it seems, 
an embargo is put on coal hastily, and without 
full consideration of the effect that this has upon 
various commercial arrangements. If the rail- 
roads were restricted in regards to this matter, 
they might make more adequate arrangements for 
caring for the coal traffic, instead of that being 
one of the first features upon which they seek 
relief. 


| Cincinnati Notes 


R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Blake Co., is in New 
York for a few days. 

W. S. Dudley, of the Dudley Coal Co., Lexington, 
Ky., was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

Wm. Cottington, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., has 
welcomed a new son at his home. 

T. W. Dew, of the Western Coal Co., spent the 
week-end at Charleston, West Va. 

T. B. Lane, of the Coalburg Coal Co., Louisa, Ky., 
was a Cincinnati visitor on Monday. 

Sam Walsh, of the River Coal & Supply Co.,_New 
Albany, Ind., was in the city on Tuesday. 

Kuper Hood, of the Houston Coal Co., is in New 
York this, week on business for his company. 

Vice-president Ben. F. Ford, of the Matthew Addy 
Co., again is confined to his home with sickness. 

J. A. Crewitt, of the Winifrede Coal Co., spent 
a few days this week looking after business in Detroit. 

A. L. Moses, resident manager of the Lake & Ex- 
port Coal Co., made a trip up the Miami Valley last 
week. 

P. H. Henry, W. G. Polk and Elmer L. Wierhake, 
of the Kentenia Coal Co., was in Columbus on 





_Monday. 


G. M. Shoemaker, of the Trio Coal Sales Co., spent 
most of last week in the mining sections of West 
Virginia. 

C. A. Ficklan, of the Kentucky & West Virginia 
Power Co., was mingling with Cincinnati coal men 


on Tuesday. 


E. H. Doyle, of the Middle West Coal Co., has 
sufficiently recovered from his recent illness to be 
back at his office. 


Dr. Frank Kelley, of the Sugar Camp Mining Co., 
Harlan, Ky., was one of the outside coal visitors to 
Cincinnati this week. 


Ray. M. O’Connell, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southeastern Coal Co., spent a few days last week 
in the Harlan district. 


C. L. Walters, of the Marion Coal Sales Co., In- 
dianapolis, was making the rounds of Cincinnati coal 
offices in West Virginia. 


jh Dz. A. Morrow, of the Morrow-Callahan Coal 
Co., is arranging to move to Cincinnati and become 
a permanent resident here. 


R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Blake Co., was confined 
to his home last week with a severe attack of influenza, 
but is able to be about again. 


I. F. Bass, vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 


Coal Co., Huntington, West Va., visited his com- 
pany’s Cincinnati offices on Friday. 





January 13, | 





= hal 
S. W. Perry, of the Blue Ash Coal Co., wa 
tending to business for his company last week i 
coal-producing sections of West Virginia. 
W. H. Warren, president, and C. D. Early, 
representative of the Warren-Dudley Coal Co., ] 
mond, Va., were conferring with Cincinnati coa 
erators on Monday. E 
E. J. Howe has been made chairman of th 
licity committee of the Cincinnati Coal Exch 
taking the place of R. A. Colter, who was comy 

to decline the place. ° 


C. S. Parsley, of Kelley’s Creek Collierie 
Charleston, West Va., stopped off here on 
to visit the Cincinnati office of his company. H 
on his way to Toronto, Canada. F 


The Tribbey Coal Co. has been merged int 
Midland Coal Sales ‘Co., C. A. Tribbey, who 
nated the former, dropping out entirely. Joh 
Glaser is vice-president and general manager 0 
new company. ) § 

F, Z. Beazley, who has been resident manag 
the Cincinnati office of the Three States Coal 
has been transferred to the main office of the com 
at Bluefield, West Va., and has been succeeded 
by F. A. Binder. } ; 


E. R. Thompson, secretary and treasurer o: 
Federal Coal Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., joined } 
Lewis, Jr., the company’s Cincinnati manager 
on Tuesday and together they went to look 
some new tonnage in West ‘Virginia. a 


The Whitesburg Coal Co., of Lexington, Ky., 
senting production in the Hazard district, has 
selling offices on the sixth floor of the Dixie Te 
Building, which will be in charge of John 
sales manager. Mr. Hines was formerly witl 
company at Lexington. «(6 

President George C. Stahmer, Vice-presiden 
M. Hall, Assistant Treasurer Ed. Klinenburg, of 
cago; Quin Morton and Walter Wood, of Charl 
West Va., and C. Henry Harmon, of Tazewell, 
all of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., met at the C 
nati office of the company on Friday for a get- 
conference. @ 























The newly organized Clear Creek Coal C 
opened offices on the sixth floor of the Dixie Te 
Building, with Hobert K. Howard, the presid 
charge. Mr. Howard was formerly sales ma 
of the Ogle Coal Co. and has a very large 
clientele, both at the buying and selling end. 
new company will handle eastern Kentucky ant 
Virginia coals, specializing in Harlan and El 
production. : 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce nomit 
committee having failed to recognize the Coal 
change, its largest subsidiary, in its new nom 
for directors, and having named only five ca 


George M. Kearns as an independent candida 
petition for one of the places. A luncheon was 
at the Hotel Gibson to boost his candidacy 0 
day and everybody went to work. 


Twin Cities Notes. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce is m 
a survey of the coal needs of the Northwest 
with other sections, in connection with plans fot 
winter’s needs. ; 

The State legislature of North Dakota will 
a demonstration of the State’s natural resources 
than agricultural, on January 16th, especially 
and clay deposits. : 

A retail dealer at South St. Paul who was 
victed of selling short weight coal on three ¢ 
was given a fine of $300 and the wera 
weighmaster sentenced to 90 days in jail. This 
most severe sentence ever given for short w i 
Minnesota. le | 

Extensive experiments are to be conducted 1 
Twin Cities to determine the possibilities of - 
Dakota lignite for industrial and commercial 
poses. The move has been urged by the North D 
Lignite Coal Operators’ Association, which has $ 
a campaign of education in the Twin Cities on | 
of their product. qT 


rf 
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A Survey of the Bituminous Industry 





Illinois Operator Analyzes the Situation That Is Preventing a Normal Growth of 
Output and Bringing Government Intervention Nearer. 


By Dr. F.C. HONNOLD, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. 


he surprising fact that 115,000,000 tons less 

minous coal has been required in this country 

ng each of the past two years, than in the 

eding five years, finds probable explanation 

he following causes: 

) Recession from the extreme maximum peak 
of demand of the war period. 

) Undoubted world-wide business depression 
and readjustment. 

}) Substitution of other fuels, particularly oil. 

) More extensive utilization of hydro-electric 
power. 

)) Greater developed efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of coal, occasioned by steadily increas- 
ing price. 


he present undeveloped knowledge of the ex- 


to which each of the last three above men- 
ed items may have affected the demand for 
minous coal for the past two years, is the 
t uncertain element in our anticipation of the 
te. When and if proper adjustment of wage 
e and mine cost can be secured, it will be 
sible to a large extent to very promptly elimi- 
» substitute fuels. 

eveloped practice controlling economy in the 
of fuel will, however, doubtless be continued 
promises to be a very substantial factor to be 
coned with in our expectation of prompt in- 
se in coal production, particularly for steam- 
ting purposes. 


High Prices a Stimulant to Economy. 


lajor industries and railroads normally use ap- 
ximately 50% of the total output of bituminous 
. These two major classifications of con- 
iers have been compelled to study and develop 
iomies in utilization, since price during the 
: five years has, in broad, general terms 
for countrywide consideration, approximately 
bled. ua 

’ is perfectly evident that the old-time rule 
ch prompted coal operators generally to antici- 
+ such a regular increase in demand as would 
rantee doubling the coal output of the country 
‘y decade, must be abandoned, at least for 
@ years to come. The full realization of this 
by present coal operators and those who 
‘ld exploit new properties, as well as the 
kers who sustain these operations, will do 
e to cure any present, and to prevent any 
re over-development in the industry than any 
trary and hobbling legislation would hope to 
omplish. 

‘oney does not ordinarily flow towards un- 
itable enterprise. The inevitable law of supply 
demand operates automatically, promptly, 
jently, and because of the universal and ever 
ent policing by the self interest of private 
ative, its ultimate accomplishment is more ef- 
ive and those concerned are also estopped 
a the now prevalent and growing complaint 
he present “rain of regulatory laws.” 


_ British Producers Get Costs Down. 


-eanwhile, the English coal mine labor situ- 
4 resulting in a short, severe strike, from 
il 8th to July 1st, 1921 (twelve weeks), brought 
ipt and very extreme reductions from war- 
‘ levels, with the net result that coal hewers in 
fields of Great Britain are at this time receiv- 
van average weekly wage of about $11, which 
nly slightly in excess of the amount earned 
American miners for a single day’s work. 

! consequence, we have had the very unusual 
tacle confronting us during 1922 of British 
being sold freely along the Atlantic seaboard. 





Approximately 3,000,000 tons of British coal will 
have been brought to America before the end of 
the year; and it is known that contracts exist 
which will call for imports to arrive over the first 
three months of 1923, with others in negotiation 
that may mean some import throughout the entire 
year of 1923. 

With maintenance of present wages, British 
coal cannot fail to be a permanent factor, par- 
ticularly in the New England and Canadian mar- 
kets. The conditions that determine this im- 
portation of foreign coal into a country that can 
produce 50% more than it can consume, arise solely 
as a result of the disproportionate wage payment 
made to miners and railroad men, which finds 
expression alike in the price of the coal f.o.b. 
mines, and in the freight rate that carries the coal 
to tide. 

The Coal Commission. 


Illinois operators, therefore, naturally look for- 
ward with sincere and definite hope that the study 
and report of the present United States Coal Com- 
mission may not only inform the public, but more 
important still may likewise inform the mass of 
individual miners, so that they may also under- 
stand the fallacy of a high wage rate that denies 
opportunity to work and a consequent inadequate 
annual income, as against a lower rate, more op- 
portunity to work and a larger annual income. 

Organized labor, miners or others, are justified 
in seeking, through co-operative effort, to secure a 
proper and adequate annual income, but neither 
they or their appointed leaders have any justifi- 
cation whatever, and particularly through the 
paralyzing weapon of long continued strikes, to 
attempt to force the earnings of their own group 
above the average earnings of workmen, organ- 
ized or unorganized, employed in other indus- 
tries. Such an effort is certain to bring ultimate 
disaster, accompanied with much needless denial 
and suffering, to the workers, and higher prices to 
the public. 

In addition to the unwarranted prices which con- 
sumers normally supplied from unionized fields 
have been compelled to pay, at various periods 
during the last four or five years, large masses of 
the union miners have secured, from the coal in- 
dustry at least, inadequate annual income, and 
have been compelled to work elsewhere during 
strike periods, or, as some of them always elected 
to do, to suffer entire denial of income except it 
be furnished by their organizations in the form 
of strike benefits. 

The large question is, how long will the organ- 
ized miners support their leaders in the continuing 
demand for impossible, cumulative increases in 
wage rates and unwarranted working conditions, 
the result of which has been so clearly reflected 
in the earnings of many of these men throughout 
most of the past twelve years, solely on account 
of the fact that the coal could not be produced 
on the basis of such impossible wage scales and 
working conditions, and meet competition in the 


‘common markets. 


Only if the present fact-finding Coal Commis- 
sion shall make this situation clear to the miners, 
to other organized groups, to the public and to 
Congress, and it shall by each of these units be 
recognized that economic situations cannot be met 
by statute nor by paternalism in government, but 
left rather to the more facile and effective control 
of the law of supply and demand, and of open 
competition which is guaranteed only by private 
initiative, does their work promise to be of real 
value to the country. 


That the Commission will doubtless find uneco- 
nomic practices that have grown up through many 
years and have become traditional in the coal in- 
dustry, the correction of which must be the re- 
sponsibility of the operators, will doubtless be 
true. Their correction likewise will be best guar- 
anteed, however, by an exposition of the fact and 
the suggestion of a remedy that shall also fall 
short of statutory control. 


REPORT DUE MONDAY 


Fact Finding Body Will Submit Preliminary 
Statement on January 15th. 


Views of the U. S. Coal Commission on the 
bituminous situation will be presented to Presi- 
dent Harding and to Congress in a preliminary 
report on January 15. The commission is center- 
ing its attention upon the preparation of this re- 
port, which must be made at this time under the 
provisions of the law creating it. 

There is no intention to include any recommen- 
dations for legislation at this time. It is under- 
stood that the report will describe the work which 
is being done in the line of gathering information 
and will contain preliminary observations relative 
to the causes of the difficulties of the bituminous 
industry, and also will deal with present coal 
stocks and the general situation affecting the coal 
supplies of the nation. 

Thus far the commission has given no con- 
sideration to the anthracite trade, which will be 
dealt with in a separate report to be made on or 
before July 1. The final report of the commis- 
sion must be made by September 22, which is one 
year from the date of its creation. 

Assurance that a bituminous strike will be 
averted is expressed by John Hays Hammond and 
former Vice President Thomas R. Marshall, mem- 
bers of the commission. Private advices to them 
supplementing telegrams from Phil H. Penna, 
chairman, and William Green, secretary, of the 
joint conference of operators and miners at Chi- 
cago, made them confident, they said, that a wage 
agreement will be reached. They expressed the 
belief that the outcome will be the acceptance of 
the commission’s recommendation for a continu- 
ance for another year of the wage contracts which 
expire on March 31. 


RELIEF ORDERS ISSUED 


New York Dealers Must Give Quick Atten- 
tion to Emergency Cases. 


General Order No. 3, issued by the New York 
State Fuel Administration last Monday, makes 
special provisions for the relief of families in 
which there is sickness, or where for any other 
reason the need of coal is particularly urgent. 

The order provides that, on receipt of emer- 
gency orders signed by representatives of the 
Fuel Administration, dealers shall furnish not less 
than two weeks’ or more than a month’s supply 
of coal, and shall give the orders “priority of de- 
livery over all other orders.” 

Mr. Woodin said that the order was necessary 
because many dealers had shown a tendency to 
discriminate against new customers. As a result, 
many families in the State, and particularly in 
districts where there had been recent extensive 
building operations, were without fuel. 

All complaints are to be investigated to prove 
their merits. In New York City the Police De- 
partment and the Health Department are co- 
operating in the investigation. The investigation 
in the up-State districts is left to the district Fuel 
Administrators. 

Before the order was issued Harry T. Peters, 
Assistant State Fuel Administrator communicated 
by telephone with Governor Smith. The Gover- 
nor, according to Mr. Woodin, said: “Anything 
that is for the comfort of the people of the State 
is satisfactory to me.” 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Year Starts Off With Bituminous Tonnage of 
10,500,000 for First Week. 


Revised estimates for the last week ‘of 1922 show 
a total output of 9,974,000 net tons of soft coal. 
Preliminary reports of cars loaded during the 
first four days of the week, January 1-6, indicate 
that production on New Year’s Day was equal to 
nearly 30 per cent of the output on recent Mon- 
days. Production on Tuesday was large and the 
average daily rate of output for the full week 
will, apparently, be about the same as in the week 
before. Thus the output in the first week of 1923 
is expected to be about 10,500,000 net tons. 

3elow are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest 
weeks for which complete returns are available, 


and for the corresponding weeks of 1921, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Geological Survey: 
Net Tons 
Week Ended 1922 1921 
December 9...... 11,495,000 7,312,000 
December 16...... 10,666,000 7,063,000 
December 23...... 10,031,000 7,450,000 
December 30...... 9,974,000 5,960,000 


Annual Bituminous Production. 


Summation of the weekly estimates of soft coal 
production in 1922, based on reports of car load- 
shows a total for the year of 407,712,000 net 

This figure nearly equals the preliminary 
estimate made on the same basis for the year 
1921, and it is expected that final returns from the 
mines for 1922 will show that the total output for 
the year will approximate that of the year be- 
fore. 

3ituminous production, in round numbers, for 
the past six years has been as follows: 


ings, 


tons. 


1918 2s sinca eiineapanle earns eee re nenE 579,386,000 
19.19 iy. 5 Sisesals Cot 0 aren ne 465,860,000 
1920) \dicis aie i Pea ee ei 568,667,000 
1921 +. iA tae Gis eee oh es 415,922,000 
1922: Svc ehedlep sabe ony these 407,712,000a 


(a) Subject to revision. 
Anthracite 


Observance of the Christmas holiday was re- 
sponsible for a sharp decline in production of an- 
thracite during the final week of 1922. The total 
output is estimated at 1,541,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 24 per cent from the record for the 
week preceding. 

Preliminary reports for New Years’ week show 
practically no production on the holiday and only 
a partial’ resumption of work on Tuesday. The 
indicated output for the week is in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,700,000 net tons. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns have been received by the 
Geological Survey are as follows, with compari- 
sons for 1921: 


Net Tons 
Weed Ended 1922 1921 
Detem beng eae. 2,038,000 1,675,000 
December 16....... 2,197,000. 1,637,000 
December) 23..4.2.. 2,028,000 1,316,000 
December 30....... 1,541,000 848,000 


The total output for 1922, as estimated from re- 
ports of cars loaded by the anthracite carriers, 
was 52,465,000 net tons. In comparison with 
1921, this was a decrease of 38,009,000 tons, or 42 
per cent, which was due to the 23 weeks’ strike. 


Production of All Coal, 1911-1922. 


The following table compares the 1922 produc- 
tion of both anthracite and bituminous coal with 


the output in the eleven preceding years. The 
figures are expressed in million net tons: 
Anthracite Bituminous All Coal 
1OT Ley. Cre 90 406 496 
1912) Oe letacrert 84 450 534 
yh rt ee 92 478 570 
LOLA Mee dt ccc 91 423 514 
1 KO Ps Ae aad 89 443 SSAA 
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TOTO stirrer 88 503 591 
O17 ihe ents 100a 552 652 
TA Rees ceca eon 99a 579 678 
LOTS: 2 ees sieenes 88 466 (Strike) 554 
1920 ieee arene 90 569 659 
1921" stepsister 90 416 506 
1922 Sores «ines 52 (Strike) 408 (Strike) 460 


(a) Years of large washery production. 
Beehive Coke Production. 


The production of beehive coke in the calendar 
year 1922 is now estimated at 8,030,000 net tons. 
In the four years preceding it was as follows: 


1921 . 5,538,000 1919 ....19,043,000 
1920 ....20,511,000 1918 ....30,481,000 


Thus it is shown that in the production of bee- 
hive coke the year 1922 was 73 per cent behind 
1918, 58 per cent behind 1919, 61 per cent behind 
1920, and 45 per cent ahead of 1921. 


GOVERNORS GET A JOLT 


Surprised to Find That Miners Insist on 
Having Afternoons Off. 


BecKLEy, W. Va., Jan. 10—While directing the 
party of governors and their ladies through the 
mines of the E. E. White Coal Co., at Glen 
White, W. Va., President White explained that 
the small mine cars that the party were riding 
in held about two and one-half tons of coal, and 
that the men earned from $1.10 to $1.35 per car 
for loading the coal; that some of the men loaded 
from 12 to 15 cars of coal per day, and could 
load more but for the fact that miners liked to 
quit work at one o’clock in the afternoon and 
have the balance of the day off. 

This statement was made in the presence of 
about a dozen miners standing in the main entry 
of the mine and caused much surprise among 
some of the governors, who said that they had 
heard of the very deplorable conditions among 
West Virginia non-union miners. One of the 
governors in the party turned to one of the 
coal-dust grimed workmen, and asked verification 
of the statement. 

“Sure, we could work longer and harder, but 
that doesn’t add anything to a fellow’s life,’ he 
said. “We are making enough as it is and I 
think the bosses are satisfied.” 

“Anybody else have any objection to my state- 
ment?” asked Mr. White, when he noticed the 
query. 

“Certainly not,” said another miner. “But get 
this bunch out of here or we won’t be through 
at one o’clock today.” 

This blunt answer stunned some of the gover- 
nors, but it only emphasized another statement 
by Mr. White, that the operators encourage in- 
dividual expression and development of the per- 
sonality of their employees. 


Public Utility Stocks. 


On December, 30, 1922, the public utility com- 
panies of New York State had, on an average, 32 
days’ supply of steam coal, 40 days’ supply of gas 
and coking coal, and 60 days’ supply of anthracite. 
As always happens, however, the stocks are un- 
evenly distributed. Some companies have several 
months’ supply on hand, while others are on the 

‘ragged edge” and badly worried. 

In nearly every case the larger companies are 
relatively better fixed than the smaller, owing to 


the different caliber of men in charge of their af-. 


fairs. The buyers’ strike of last fall was confined 
chiefly to the type who are easily duped by propa- 
ganda such as thateput out by certain commercial 
organizations, apparently in the interest of their 
larger members, who wanted a chance to stock up 
for the winter without having the small fry in the 
market at the same time. As a result of these 
tactics, the larger class of public utility and in- 
dustrial consumers got the bulk of their coal 
while the price was low, while their less astute 
neighbors got the experience. 


ft 
J 
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TWO JAMISON MINES SOLI 


rorapar 77 re] 
Edna Coal Co., a New Corporation, Acqu 
Property in Fairmont Region. | 


Fairmont, W. Va., Jan. 11—The Jamison 
Coke Co., with headquarters at Greensbur 
has sold to the Edna Gas Coal Co., a Wes 
ginia corporation capitalized at $1, 500, 
which received its charter on January 2, i 
Lehigh and No. 11 mines, including about 
acres of Pittsburgh coal, 125 acres of Se 
coal, 80 acres of surface ground, hous 
equipment located at Brady, Monongalia Co 
on the Monongahela Railway, and on the Ir 
Creek & Northern Railroad, a subsidiary o1 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

The present capacity of the mines involve 
the deal is 1,000 tons a day of Pittsburgh | 
gas coal, The purchasers of the property iy 
to increase the capacity and equipment to | 
tons a day. 

The officers of the Edna Gas Coal Co. are } 
Hite of Fairmont, president; Louis Ra 
Philadelphia, vice-president, and Hallock C. 
rard of Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer. The! 
quarters of the company are in the Profess 
Building, Fairmont. 

With the closing of this deal the Kingntan 
Morgan No. 1 and No. 2 mines of the Virgir 
Pittsburgh Coal & Coke Co., the Francis 
of the Montfair Gas Coal Co., the Eleanor 
of Hite-Barns Coal & Coke Co. and the 
mine (as the former Jamison holdings will 
be called) will all be under one management. 






A Retailer’s Jottings. 


While it may be true that everyone in 
just now, is too busy even to read the daily p 
yet the trade periodical is usually taken 1 
a moment of leisure at some date,. even v 
the current one. So a word of constructive 
cism may not be amiss, though just at pr 
everyone is subject to harsh judgments, in 
cases of them of the snap order and not « 
kindly in spirit. 

Faulty distribution is spoken of by the r 
Of course, there are favorites in wholesale o 
and the fuel administrators played into the 
of such by allowing too large a percentage 
community’s allotment to be sent to one d 
who, if not provided with ample facilitie 
unloading and delivering, has often delay 
game of providing for the whole town. 
what has caused, in large measure, the des 
the politicians to mix in, 

Buying from various sources often b 
the cars too much for comfort, and so | 
a yard empty one day and too busy the ver 
This makes Sunday and night work necess 
it is all at the expense of nervous ener 
will have to be paid for later on. } 

Men do not work well in overtime. Demu' 
and losses due to cars being on sidings are 
expensive. If it is the aim to weed out 
yards that are thought by those higher up 
unnecessary, as suggested in Washington, 
could be no better time. After all, it wou 
the method used by the big oil people, whe 
maintain a manager for the local branch an 
the grocers to be the retail distributers. — 
lots are taken care of by the companies, ji 
the yards do now with coal bins and peddle: 


me 


















Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Ege Stove Nut 
Das ec Wi eae $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 
Williams & Peters 7.90 825 825 8.25 
Lehigh & W. B.. 7.75 8.00 800 8.00 
Riemeline «© shinee 8.30 8:30 8.30 830) 
Lehigh C.& N.:. 8.10 835 835 835m 
Lehigh Valley .. 790° 810 815 84am 
Deli & Hudson..:.8.25 48:25 8.259982 


Company prices for steam sizes are as fol 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3. 
ley, $1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10, 
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TAL ANTHRACITE PRICES 


for Various Producers as Approved 
Federal and State Authorities. 


adleigh, Federal Fuel Distributor, has 
ic the following schedule of prices on 


ved by the Pennsylvania Fuel Commis- 
concurred in by the Federal Fuel Dis- 
- The prices given are f. o. b. per ton of 
inds at the mine. Approximately 99 per 
total anthracite production is covered 
edule. 


Operators. Price 
os 56 SSeS eee eee eee $10.00 
20c. commission to Whitney & 
merer. 
MepaieMinine Co..............0606- 9.25 
oo) LO, NS 12.00 
selling costs. 
MEMO AIS GOL. cc ts ee tenes 9.50 
20c. commission to Whitney & 
ou baud indo eapeee 12.00 
ing commission to be allowed, in- 
$1.50 for hauling mines to cars. 
Berm@oal Mining Co............+.. 9.25 
LS att Se 10.50 
ng commission to be added. 
Seema GG. ..:.........5..-.. 11.00 
t provide for selling commission. 
BeeriGoal CO...:........0se ese 11.25 
selling costs. 
Coal Company (Wilkes-Barre).... 12.00 
tl SCT ea 10.25 
ich a selling commission of not 
ding 25c. may be added. 
meutacite: Mining Co.....:.:..... 9.25 
OA CO! ie ds ones cc sss. +s 8.50 
MME UNG soc. ns ioe cd ieee eae 12.00 
mission for selling. 
ee eee ere 11.00 
ing commission to be added. 
MIST C0 0.) os aioe es eee eo 9.25 
Memes Gollicries........... 6056. 11.00 
ling commission may be added. ; 
OSs asic So cele re eet 12.00 
selling commission 
Cc > oe Sg RARE 12.00 
REINS. foo ke sis sine ee +s 9,25 
. olen SA eae 9.25 
MORTAR Ti 4: & cies ghttoiay: a 8.00 
il SS eae 10.50 
Los Livge eee 2 eee eos 8.35 
5 oe cithd Soo Ose eee 8.25 
Pee eee Trott CO... we wee eee ee 8.25 
Ms. oc so = sie leo asi euers 8.25 
ECoal Co. .......... 6s eee eee aeee 11.50 
ng commission allowed. 
ss. aie c\ar sipisisishn out 12.00 
SOMME CETIECO, “iis cies de wale lv wis ote s 9.25 
SPEIER, o 8 ace > vfs o.0'h sid» vu lene 10.00 
-20c. commission to Whitney & 
MP VARS oat eit: 9.75 
commission not to exceed 25c. 
BEEN ies re oe; re tiaaae Gal 10.00 
: commission not to exceed 25c. 
be added. 
Bemmtithracite’ COs... odds.» 11.50 
selling commission. 
pal oe Navigation Co........... OO Kee 
Memicdal COL... . 1b... e ee Me tere 8.15 
Pkeecebarte Coal (Cols... uae sei 8.00 
Mmreinoal CO... , «ses os Sno TEe 9.25 
a), RRS ORR RHEE OnE Ar 9.25 
Anthracite Goat Coan ne arcane 9.25 
ifaik es sien Tes as 10.50 
ude s selling costs. 
28s Pp PeIeGO}. Ltd. 3. 6 eae ye er 0:00 
‘udes 20c. commission to Whitney & 
“emmerer, 
Aug. DEIN e ego ccesele wre tn t.alate 12.00 


ig commission not ‘to exceed Be, 
ay be added. 


at the various collieries which have, 
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Northern, Anthracite, Coals Coyesseeeeeie 11.00 
25c, selling commission may be added. 
Oak Hill Coalei@owieen eee ee oe. 10150 
Rennsybvaniae Coalss@o.n eile aes 8.25 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co,.. 8.30 
Pine. HillCaals Co.n vate erate eee es ttc 10.50 
Selling commission of 50c. may be added. 
Pittston. Coal» Mining’ Goad a0 caper 9.25 
Plymouth’ Red Ash: Goall Co... 11.00 
25c. selling commission may be added. 
Pricé-Pancoast Coal Gop, oaecae eee 10.00 
Includes 15c. commission to selling agents. 
Racket, Brook Coal” Cot aawus-ss-is eerie 12.00 
Selling commission not to exceed 25c. 
may be added. 
Raub CoaltCo.~: aa imce scence eee 11.00 
Selling commission not to exceed 25c. 
may be added. 
St; Clair Coal Co. c224e a a eee 11.00 
25c. selling commission is allowed.. 
Scranton’ Goal Colpeiis sence are eee semaines 8.25 
Se Rob; Coal®Co.: sseuuotm cian eete ete 8.50 
Shamokin Red Ash; Coal'Golasnac verereneeerer 8.50 
Sherman: Coal. Corporationies.a-c-eeieeer 8.20 
Shipman Koal Con <2). cape aurea 11.00 
No selling commission allowed. 
E. S. Stackhouse” Coal Colts erent 12.00 
Selling cost included. 
Susquehantia»Collieriés Co, ik. cee eee 9,25 
Temple Coal Co.: 
Lackawanna Coal Co., Ltd... 
NorthwestmCoala Gorasmaneee 
Sterrick Creek Coal Co..... 9.25 
Mt: Lookoitt. Goals Cone. ls ee - 
Harty che a@oal \Counee nar 
Forty smorte 0al Gor, ee 
Includes 20c. commission to Thorne, 
Neale & Co. 
Tradér’s. GoallCo. ; 7 hiss ena aon ecto 11.00 
Selling commission not to exceed 25c. 
may be added. . 
Trevérton-Gollsery: Comp sa.mentrns oats eters 11.50 
Selling commission not to exceed 25c. 
may be added. 
A“S:; VaneWwickle* Bstatete i srractsrimerran ee 11.00 
Net to customers. 
Wentz Gomipany .... eee ee 9.25 
Wiest; Ends'Goal GO ieejrnere sil tee eres ee 8.50 
Westom Dodson: & :Go siege. tere eee 9.25 
WroliCothtertes) Gojaeecc nee da econ eras 8.15 


Mine Accidents in 1922. 


Reports received by the Bureau of Mines from 
state mine inspectors indicate that approximately 
1,950 fatal accidents occurred at coal mines in 
the United States in the year 1922, or 23 less 
than in 1921, The reduction does not represent 
a lowering of the fatality rate, however, for in re- 
lation to the quantity of coal produced the ratio 
will be higher than in 1921. 

The outstanding feature of the past year was 
the large loss of life due to what the Bureau of 
Mines calls “major” disasters, that is, accidents 
in each of which at least five lives were lost. The 
year witnessed thirteen such major disasters in 
coal mines, eleven of which were explosions that 
caused the death of 261 men. During 1921, only 
five “major” disasters occurred, with a loss of 
34 lives. Only three of these disasters were mine 
explosions and they resulted in only 21 deaths. 
The largest killed eleven men. During the year 
just closed 87 men were killed in a single explo- 
sion, while in another accident the loss of life 
was 77. 

Perhaps the best way to compare the loss of 
life from mine explosions in the past two years is 
to take as a standard the number of deaths for 
any given quantity of coal produced. Choosing 
for this purpose the number of fatalities per mil- 
lion tons mined, the death-rate from gas and 
dust explosions in 1921 was 0.233; for the first 
eleven months of 1922 the rate was 0.731, more 
than three times the rate for the previous year. 





Authority has been granted the Westfield Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Westfield, N. Y., to increase its 
capitalizatjon from $20,000 to $75,000. 





MORE ABOUT WINDBER 


Investigators’ Report Consists Largely of 


Portraits of Mr. Hirshfield.. 


We recently reviewed and commented upon the 
report of the Hirshfield committee appointed by 
Mayor Hylan of New York to investigate condi- 
tions at Windber, Pa. Our original comment did 
not exhaust the subject, for the report is indeed 
an interesting document. 

To begin with, its preparation (aside from the 
expense of the junket) cost the taxpayers of 
Greater New York quite a tidy sum. The report 
is in the form of a booklet of some forty pages, 
printed on supercalendered paper such as the best 
magazines use, and is profusely illustrated. But 
don’t think that the pictures are all of down- 
trodden miners. Far from it. 

The first picture consists of a full-page portrait 
of the Hon. John F. Hylan. Next comes a page 
containing photographic reproductions of the five 
committee members, with the Hon. David Hirsh- 
field occupying the premier position at the top. 
Another page is devoted exclusively to a full~ 
length photograph of the Hon. David Hirshfield, 
wearing a miner’s cap. 

A little further along is a snapshot of the party 
—including, of course, the Hon. David Hirsh- 
field—about to enter a mine. Continuing, we 
find the Hon. David Hirshfield caught by the 
photographer in the act of questioning a striker. 
Mr. Hirshfield is facing the camera, and the miner 
has obligingly stepped aside so as to interfere as 
little as possible. 

The booklet also contains a few illustrations of 
miners and their families, but we may assume 
that these were used reluctantly. For one thing, 
they occupy space that might otherwise have been 
devoted to more pictures of Mr. Hirshfield, and 
besides the women and children do not show 
many signs of deprivation. This must have beer 
a sore disappointment to the visiting committee, 
but it is a fact none the less. 

One picture has this caption: ‘‘Barefooted and 
scantily clothed children and women, whose feet 
and limbs were scarred and bleeding from walk- 
ing on ice through underbrush and over snow.” 
However, the facial expressions of the party in- 
dicate that their limbs and feet were not worrying, 
them much at the moment, for some were smiling 
and the others do not look as if they were even 
uncomfortable, much less undergoing any acute 
suffering. 

It would appear that there has been some laxity 
in the union discipline. Children of striking 
miners should be taught not to grin when having 
their “picture took”; it makes it hard to prove 
that they are being ground down. 


Small Dealers Need Information. 


A well-posted wholesale man says: 

“The smaller the dealer the more difficult 
it is for him to keep in touch with the coal 
situation through channels which are open to 
the larger dealers. The dealer who handles 
four or five cars a vear generally needs more 
information about what is going on than many 
of the larger concerns. Many houses do not 
even seek business from smaller dealers and 
some even do not know that the smaller dealer 
exists.” 

Any small dealer receiving a sample copy 
of the JouRNAL should give careful thought to 
this feature and consider the placing of a sub- 
scription. Cost is only $5 per annum. | 


The management of the Utica Gas & Electric 
Co., Utica, N. Y., is considering the installation 
of oil-burning equipment because of the difficulty 
it had in obtaining coal during the last strike 
and for fear that similar troubles will be en- 
countered this year. 
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BRITISH COAL EXPORTS 


Exporting at Rate of Seventy-EKight Million 
Tons Per Annum 


Lonpon, Jan. 3.—The rapid strides which the 
British coal export trade has made during the 
past year is nothing short of remarkable. Mar- 
kets which had formerly been lust or which had 
shrunk considerably from their pre-war levels 
have been regained step by step until as the year 
closed the British coal markets were in a state of 
pronounced revival, with shipments maintained 
at a high pressure which compared favorably 
with the record attained in pre-war days, 

The U. S. have assisted British exports to no 
small degree, but, even making allowance for 


this, the expansion in British shipments is note- 
worthy. The U. K. in 1913 exported approxi- 
mately 73,000,000 tons and her home consump- 


tion was near 189,000,000 tons. 

The U. K. home consumption for the nine 
months ended September, 1922, was 121,387,000 
tons,.and it is estimated that the full 1922 home 
consumption will be near 163,000,000. The indus- 
tries of the U. K. are fast recovering. Ship build- 
ing is moving after a long period of depression, 
and activity in the steel and iron trades is grow- 
ing as a result. 

It is reasonable to assume therefore that, as 
1923 progresses, the U. K. inland consumption will 
regain its pre-war proportions, and with a high 
level of export—which on November, 1922, basis 
is in excess of pre-war—there will be something 
like a pronounced shortage of British coal as the 
inland industries get going. 

During November, 1922, the U. K. exported 
6,570,758 tons, a monthly record which has only 
been exceeded in the pre-war month of July, 1914, 
and in addition 1,617,587 tons was shipped as 
bunker coal. 


Foreign Shipments for Eleven Months. 


Complete data for 1922 is not yet available, 
but to illustrate the state of the British coal ex- 
port trade during the past year as compared to 
pre-war days, we give below a summary of ship- 
ments to principal destinations for the whole of 


1913, with a comparison of shipments for the 11 
months ended November, 1921, and November, 
1922: 

Year -——11 Months——_,, 
November November 

1913 1921 1922 

Destinaticn Tons Tons Tons 
Russia eee 5,998,434 126,430 564,534 
Sweden” (i teccie 4,563,076 999,514 2,248,161 
Notway = eeenene 2,298,345 546,371 1,418,069 
Denmark ....... 3,034,240 1,495,876 2,551,148 
Germany =e." 8,952,328 659,500 7,835,837 
Holland eeeee sets 2,018,401 1,416,321 5,568,838 
Belgium. oe 2,031,077 413,349 2,911,783 
France} sa-ae ee 12,775,909 5,161,658 12,187,797 
Algeriatine ce tna 1,281,664 380,835 944,158 
Switzerland senate 153,236 112,291 
Portugal eee 1,201,722 394,374 711,836 
Spain eee eee 2,534,131 889,261 1,595,545 
Canary Islands... 1,114,629 132,394 475,124 
Italy. eee. eset 9,647,161 2,888,962 5,789,860 
ASTECCE) sidewidstes 727,899 233,249 377,281 
Turkey \.dsvasere 369,789 125,363 214,775 
USSSA. teeeerien 6,250 19,908 2,921,558 
Brazil Parnas 1,886,871 185,308 904,659 
Wrugiay )--. see 723,926 172,252 453,738 
Argentine ....... 3,693,572 678,224 1,713,014 
Gabtaltal meceese 354,702 321,195 604,663 
Maltasts ties, sei on 700,111 197,999 182,276 
TU VD ta ctneh ere ote 3,162,477 832,142 1,576,403 
Nindia tc ce wiewelens * 463,959 958,279 
Gey lon ton.clsas aot 239,657 120,309 208,379 
Ganadaaeine ecw 37,827 1,648 819,673 
Total .. 73,400,118 58,243,742 20,351,390 





* Not available. 


Total cargo coal shipments from the U. K. for 
the 11 months ended November, 1922, was 58,243,- 
742 tons, as against 20,351,390 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1921. From these totals, 10,- 
410,652 tons of the 1921 figures are in respect to 
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Bristol Channel shipments, and in regard to the 
11 months ended November, 1922, the Bristol 
Channel contributed 23,326,220 tons. 

It will be observed that shipments to Germany 
during 1922 showed a remarkable expansion, which 
is all the more noteworthy when the wildly fluc- 
tuating mark is considered, Special attention 
should be directed to the shipments to Holland, 
where it will be seen that more than double the 
pre-war total was shipped to the end of Novem- 
ber, 1922, the view being that the majority of this 
coal was re-transported to Germany. 

The present level of British shipments is at the 
highest level of the year, the large margin which 
still remains between the 1913 total year’s figures 
and those for 1922 being accounted for by the 
depressed state of British exports in the early part 
of 1922. 


Distribution of Fairmont Coal. 


Fairmont, W. Va., Jan 11—The Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association has 
compiled the following statistics for 1922: Coal 
loaded east, 9,181,200 tons; coal loaded west, 923,- 
850 tons; railroad fuel, 4,159,950 tons, or 28 per 
cent of all of the tonnage produced. Of that 
amount, 2,508,850 tons were acquired by foreign 
carriers and 1,651,100 tons by the originating 
lines. 

Lake shipments were 639,500 tons, including 
400,650 tons off the Monongah, Charleston and 
Connellsville Division of the B. & O., while 238,- 
850 tons were loaded off the Morgantown & 
Wheeling Railway. 

Collectively the Monongah, Charleston and 
Connellsville Divisions loaded 3,546,450 tons of 
local railroad fuel and 1,580,300 tons of foreign 
railroad fuel. 

The Cumberland Division and the M. & K. 
loaded 1,578,150 tons of coal to the east, all of 
their tonnage going in that direction. In fact, 
these divisions loaded 23,800 tons of local and 
182,850 tons of foreign railroad fuel. 

Off the M. & W., there were 644,350 tons of 
coal loaded east and 26,550 tons west. Foreign 
railroad fuel loading during the year aggregated 
745,700 tons. 

The Belington & Weaver and Wyatt-Bingamon 
& Helen’s Run spurs of the W. M. during the 
year loaded 939,300 tons of coal east, and 318,400 
tons of local railroad fuel were produced on those 
lines. 


Priority for Government Coal. 


Army posts and navy stations are so nearly 
out of coal that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has had to issue preference and priority 
orders for the replenishment of their supply from 
mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. In 
service orders that became operative last Mon- 
day, the Railroad Commission directed the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to set 120 cars for army coal 
at Latrobe, Pa., at the rate of eight cars for 15 
consecutive days. 

Concurrently the Baltimore & Ohio, the In- 
dian Creek Valley and the West Virginia North- 
ern are to set 400 cars for navy coal at Snyder, 
Tunnelton and Davistown, West Virginia. The 
cars for the army and navy coal are to be set 
ahead of cars for coal for other uses and moved 
without delay. The orders in behalf of the navy 
run for varying periods up to 27 consecutive 
working days. 

No explanation of an official character was 
given in connection with the issuance of orders 
that will give the navy department 20,000 tons 
of coal and the army 6,000 tons. 


Exports of Coal and Coke. 


November Eleven Months 

Coal 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Anthracite .... 440,208 329,380 1,983,429 3,869,944 
Bituminous ...1,618,037 1,078,806 9,614,195 19,822,735 
Goke’s; eee 38,397. 30,347 333,291 250,854 


ce 
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January 13, 
WINDING GULF DISTRIC 


Operators ‘Give Some Facts Regarding 
Growing Non-Union Field. — 


The Winding Gulf Operators’ Associatic 
prepared the following facts regarding the 
trict, which is located in southern West Vi: 

Production capacity 10,000,000 tons sm 
coal per year. 

The best bituminous coal in the worl 
navy Standard coal. 

Freely exported to foreign shores and | 
used for vessel bunkering. 

Fifty-six coal operations and more cones 
in the district. 

Served by two railroads, the Virginian a 
Chesapeake & Ohio. q 

Commenced mining coal fourteen years 

Have never had any serious labor trouble 

The district has contributed her share t 
saving the Nation. : 

1917-19 large tonnage of the best steami 
in the world furnished to our Gover 
navy tse. 

When the great strike of November 1, 10) 
called by the United Mine Workers of At 
our miners continued steadily at work an 
tributed their share of coal to keep the 
from freezing. 

Again, in the Spring of 1922, when the U. 
of A. called a nation-wide strike, our min 
mained faithful to their work and Proguas | 
tonnage of coal. 

Acreage included in the Winding Gulf 
250,000 acres, or 400 square miles. 

Unmined coal in territory, one billiot 
Sufficient coal to take care of the develc 
for one hundred years. Number of dom 
in 1921, two hundred. 

Average gross earnings of the miners i 
in the Winding Gulf District per man for { 
1921, $1,850.65. 

After deducting all living expenses, heed 
doctor and hospital charges, coal, lights, 
ing, explosives and insurance, the avera; 
earnings per man in the Winding Gulf } 
in the year 1921, amornted to $952.69. 

We have good schools, fine churches, ai 
especial attention to social and welfare wo 

We encourage individual expression — a 
velopment of the personal employee. 

We are earnestly striving to fee | 
counties with the best of roads. 

Twenty thousand additional acres of WM 
Gulf territory will be developed in the imt 
future. + | 

One of our representative companies 1 
completing a deep shaft operation at a_ 
four million dollars. 

Seven thousand men are employed in 
ing Gulf District. 

Capital invested in the Winding Gulf 
forty million dollars. 


a 
eT 





Epperly Heads Operators’ As 


At the annual meeting of the Tug Riv 
Operators’ Association, held in Bluefiel i, | 
January 4th, the following officers ¥ 
for the ensuing year: L. Epperly, o f Bl 
president; A. F. Leckie, of Welch, vic 

| 


‘ 
ati 
Rive 
€ 


C. C. Morfit, of Welch, secretary; J. 
of Bluefield, treasurer. 

Mr. Epperly, the new president, is t 
manager of the Collins interests in West 
A thorough discussion of the present 
affecting the coal industry was partici if 
all those present, especially the great 
tion shortage, which has seriously a 

full operation of the mines in the Tug F 







trict. A full attendance was at the eA 
all those present voted the cathe 
successful one. , . | 

> 





ca 


af ae q 
It will be found that it pays in more ways t 
if SAwARD’s JouRNAL is a weekly visitor. | 


{ 


ary 13, 1923 


E General Notes 


Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co., of 
a, Pa., has declared a stock dividend of 150 
nt, increasing its capitalization from $3,000,000 
300,000. 


iel Willard, president of the Baltimore &. 


Railroad, is quoted as saying that if assigned 
are abolished by law, the railroads will 
mines of their own. 


rge W. Woodruff, formerly secretary of the 
contas Fuel Co., has been appointed Attorney 
al of Pennsylvania by Governor Pinchot, 
ook office on January Ist. 


sport from Scranton says that the Hudson Coal 
is enlarged its holdings of anthracite land by 
ising a 55-acre tract in Olyphant borough from 
ik Hill Coal & Iron Co., paying $110,000 for 
operty. 
r tons of coal were stolen from a Jersey 
fire engine house one night recently, and 
neighboring city of Hoboken a citizen was 
1 up by two men whom he caught burglariz- 
s coal bin. 
resentative Appelby, of New Jersey, introduced 
Jution in Congress last Wednesday suggesting 
ie Legislatures of the different states make coal 
rage exempt from taxation, in order to en- 
e the carrying of heavier stocks. 
se January Ist coal dealers in the eighth 
al district of New York State have been 
sited from delivering domestic sizes of an- 
te to any building of a public or semi-public 
: by order of the district fuel administrator. 
have received calendars during the past week 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., miners and 
rs of Toms Creek, Imperial and Inman Linden 
Roanoke, Va., and the White Oak Coal Co., 
1 and shippers of White Oak New River smoke- 
yal, Macdonald, W. Va. 
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Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad have 
authorized the purchase or construction of 300 new 
locomotives. It is said that 125 will be built at the 
company’s Altoona shops and the rest contracted for. 
Some of them are expected to be ready for delivery 
during the spring, while the remainder later in the 
year, 

Further relief for the Government fuel yard at 
Washington was ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last Tuesday, when it directed the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to give priority to shipments 
of coal from mines at Reitz, Pa., to the Government 
yard. The order was issued at the request of the 
Federal Fuel Administrator. 

A cable from London says that the miners’ con- 
ference over the question of demanding a wage in- 
crease was adjourned after deciding to postpone action 
until the middle of February. By that time Parlia- 
ment will be in session again, so that there will be 
the opportunity to further sound out the Government’s 
attitude on the prevailing rates. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn., 
is enclosing with each of its monthly bills a circular 
urging the use of bituminous coal for domestic pur- 
poses while the anthracite shortage remains acute. 
This action has received the endorsement of the State 
Fuel Administrator, who has requested other public 
utility companies to do the same. 

The Harrisburg, Pa. Telegraph recently mentioned 
that the Marquette Coal Co., of Albany, N. Y., 
last summer purchased from dredgers operating 
in the Susquehanna and Schuylkill Rivers 10 
trainloads of 50 cars each of river coal. The last 
car moved out December 30th. The people up- 
state did not know much about “river coal” but 
by selecting only the best quality, barley size, a 
fuel was furnished that gave splendid satisfaction. 

Marshall J. H. Jones has completed a special course 
of study at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and has devoted considerable time to the study of 
mining conditions in the European countries. He 
expects to return to the United States in the near 
future to take active charge of the Efficiency Com- 
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mittee of the Bertha Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, and 
its associated interests, which operate bituminous 
coal mines in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Kentucky. 

At Schenectady, N. Y., the dealers find that many 
strangers are trying to open accounts, claiming that 
they have just been married and so have not had any 
previous source of supply. As the applicants are fre- 
quently elderly people, it is suspected that this is just 
another scheme to get coal from a retailer whom they 
never bought from before. Others base their claim 
for special consideration on the ground that they have 
just moved into the city, but this is also found to be 
a misstatement in many cases. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 
STABLISHED selling organization with 
following, seeks New York representa- 
tion of West Virginia producer. Address, 
“Box, J3,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





Wholesale company well connected de- 
sires Eastern Bituminous Manager with 
New York City as headquarters. To fill 
this position a thorough knowledge of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia coals 
moving to the Eastern markets as well as 
a good acquaintance with the Eastern 
trade will be essential. All replies strictly 
confidential. Address inquiries to “Box 


J5,”" care of Saward’s Journal. 

















Lake Erie Ports’ Monthly Shipments. 


otal tonnage, cargo and bunker, by months, was as follows: 


H.N. HARTWELL & SON, Inc. “22 





0) 1921 1922 

2 i Lees ‘~ . 10 GOUER eee 73 Water St. Boston, Mass. 
See tee eee 103,377 9,277 

ee 235,238 204,040 ANTHRACITE 

ae)... 891,046 1,133,203 329,202 939,945 oe KATHERINE LYKENS VEIN 

ae... 3,194,198 3,800,837 1,321,020 3,665,145 1,341,392 Mis CREEK 

—...... 3,539,352 4,270,462 2,221,210 4,795,383 1,535,877 BR eae 

aee....... 4,234,305 3,983,521 2,860,366 3,669,131 832,697 

> 4,996,930 2,820,280 4,593,781 3,040,452 616,762 SCRANTON OFFICE, SCHLAGER BUILDING 
as... 4851,198 © 2,505,827 4,138,533 2,295,580 4,558,464 
(ae. ,....-- 5,043,887 3,229,794 4,693,839 2,820,411 4,770,639 BITUMINOUS 
Ws... 2,637,326 1,064,468 3,235,623 «1,526,630 4,007,995 NEW RIVER 
| 5 ee 268,500 69,557 524,377 POCAHONTAS 

2 71.449 19,351,323 ALPHA SPECIAL 
a ...... 29,388,242 22,750,392 23,667,138  23,171,44 fea aS 
Seat oe a 7 HARTWELL & LESTER, Inc. 

; 10,338,757 7,936,406 7,483,522 8,320,514 7,213,613 Le SS ERECTED NC IED NASSAU ST. ean ory 
|. 2,448,257 1,442,028 «1,630,847 1,905,286 2,893,994 : 
‘ 2.169.727, 1,488,516 1,958,446 — 1,622,968 447,809 
. 3,434,994 2,871,450 3,488,182 2,649,329 1,927,543 
; ae 3,533,513 2,800,425 «1,859,177. 2,527,395 1,546,070 

SG... ss... 317,548 CE CAGMEEETT Sve, tie douscen | 7 shah toreame No matter how rcrowded:the field. there’s always 
ae 3,699,048 3,873,791 3,959,855 3,566,315 3,368,728 ove ’ ; y 
lage... . 2. 2,245,892 1,382,719 2,446,960 1,494,805 1,681,509 room for a good product that’s advertised. 
ae 1,200,470 925,311 840,039 1,084,839 272,057 
fi 29,388,242 22,750,392 23,667,138 23,171,449 19,351,323 
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| Pittsburgh Notes _ 


‘Captain J. Frank Tilley, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Exchange, is seriously ill in his home at 
Bellevue. J 

John Donaldson, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., repre- 
sented western Pennsylvania on the committee which 
drafted the plan submitted to the miners at Chicago. 


J. A. Sheets, president of the Hopewell Cra C, 
‘Co., and head of the Ridge C. & C. Co., is the owner 
and proprietor of a new modern, fireproof hotel just 
‘opened in Greensburg. 

James M. Kantner, for seven years chief engineer 
‘of the Quemahoning Creek Coal Co., of Somerset 
County, has given up the mining business to become 
manager of a motor company in which he is finan- 
cially interested. 

The United States Senate appropriated $75,000 for 
the purchase of the surface and coal underneath the 
surfaces of the experimental mine at Bruceton, Pa. 
This will make possible the exercise of the option 
obtained from the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Flames from an old mine fire at Poplar Grove, just 
east of Connellsville, have broken out afresh, cutting 
off the direct highway route from Pittsburgh to Con- 
nellsville. A large force of men has been put to 
work in an attempt to check the blaze. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has received a Federal 
permit to extend its fender and drive five pile clusters 
on the right bank of the Monongahela river at the 
Ronco tipple of the Sharon Coke Co., nine miles 
above Lock No. 6, and 77 miles above the mouth of 
the river. 

The Pennsylvania System has been ordered to fur- 
nish 120 cars a day to the mines of the Oakville C. 
& C. Co. at Latrobe during the next 10 days in 
preference to coal car requirements of any other 
shippers. The coal from the Oakville mine goes to 
the Army. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association at its 
annual meeting on Tuesday elected B. H. Canon, of 
the McClane Mining Co., a member of the executive 
committee, as chairman of the committee for one year. 
He succeeds J. H.. Sanford, vice-president of the 
Carnegie Coal Co. F. R. Knight was elected to the 
vacancy on the committee created with the elevation 
of Mr. Canon. Routine business was disposed of. 


Members of the Tri-State Coal Strippers Associa- 
tion at a meeting in the William Penn Hotel decided 
to lay discussed topics before the entire membership. 
Trade conditions formed the topics of discussion. 
No other official action was taken, William L. Samp- 
son, of Youngstown, was chairman and George Black- 
ford, of Wheeling, W. Va., secretary. E. R. Dinke, 
of Pittsburgh, said the wage scale was not a problem 
just now. 

New bids for coal to be furnished the city of Pitts- 
burgh were 9 to 19 cents lower than previous bids. 
No contracts were awarded, however, as the city 
failed to appropriate sufficient funds. About $50,000 
more is needed. The bids were :Valley Camp Coal 
‘Co., $4.64; Verner Coal Co., $4.74, and the I. T. Coal 
Co. and W. E. Ireland Coal Co., $4.15 for run-of-mine 
coal. The latter was for only one pumping station. 
The Valley Camp bid was 11 cents lower than the 
first bids and Verner’s 17 cents lower. 


oo latest development in the contemplated purchase 
by Henry Ford of coal land in Greene County is that 
the os manufacturer, if he purchases such land, will 
ship the coal by river to Irontown, Ohio, from where 
it would be reshipped on the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton RR. for delivery at Detroit. A large portion of 
the land Ford is reported negotiating for lies along 
the Monongahela river. The cheapness of the river 
rate would make a material reduction in the cost of 
getting the coal to Detroit from the Greene County 
field. 

E. G. House, Pittsburgh Coal operator, has pur- 
chased from the Manufacturers’ Coal Co., of Indiana, 
Pa., its plant and 391 acres of valuable coal land for 
a cash consideration of $106,000. The property is 
located in the Yellow Creek district of White town- 
ship, Indiana County, and has two large seams of 
coal. The mine is connected with the Yellow Creek 
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branch of the Pennsylvania RR. The new owner will 
at once begin making improvements and put the mine 
in operation, it having been idle for some time. 


H. A. Davis, president of the Warner Youghiogheny 
Coal Co., and the Warner interests, has purchased 
more than 5,000 acres of coal properties in Versailles, 
North Versailles and Elizabeth townships, near Pitts- 
burgh. About $1,000,000 is involved in the coal rights, 
conveyed by nearly 125 property owners. The tracks 
extend from Greenock on the west side of the 
Youghiogheny river to a point near East McKeesport. 
The seam underlying these properties is an extension 
of the new Freeport double-thick seam, averages 
about seven feet in thickness and under test is said to 
have equaled the product of the Pittsburgh seam. 


Despite the efforts of the minority who opposed 
the strike policy of the union, the present officials of 
District No. 5, U. M. W., of the Pittsburgh or western 
Pennsylvania district, were re-elected for a two-year 
term, beginning April Ist, in the election, the result of 
which was made known Tuesday. P. T. Fagan, for- 
merly vice-president and acting president, was elected 
president over Thomas Myerscough; William Patton 
was elected to succeed Fagan over Michael W. 
Brajdick; William Hargest was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer over Thomas Roy, and John O’Leary was 
re-elected international board member over William 
A. Guiler. 

The Northwestern Coal Operators’ Association of 
Pennsylvania at a meeting in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Tuesday, adopted a resolution that a 
committee be named to report recommendations on a 
request for $100,000 for a school for mining engineer- 
ing students at State College. Prof. F. M. Torrence, 
of the school, made the request. Roy S. Imbrie and 
Frederick Stover, of Butler, and George E. Boyd, of 
Tarentum,-members of the association, were named 
as the committee. Edward Soppitt, of Butler, chair- 
man of the meeting, and A. H. Willett, of Washing- 
ton, statistician of the Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee, explained to the meeting the meaning and 
import of the questionnaires sent out by the govern- 
ment in regard to the conduct of the coal business, 


The Pennsylvania System has resumed the practice 
of requiring prepayment of freight charges on all 
coal"shipments destined to points in Canada in con- 
sequence of recent fluctuations in rates of exchange. 
The order applies to coke shipments as well. For 
many years, until January 22nd, 1921, collections of 
such charges were made by the delivering Canadian 
roads from consignments made by them with the 
originating United States line and such others as had 
participated in hauls on this side of the border and 
payments made in Canadian currency.. Finally, how- 
ever, exchange rates became so high as to entail heavy 
losses to American roads and the prepayment rule 
was made and continued in effect until December 5th 
last, when the exchange rate, having become normal 
once more, it was abrogated, only to be put into 
effect again a month later. 


Central Pennsylvania Production, 1922. 


AttToona, Pa., Jan. 11—Complete reports for the 
year 1922 show a production in the Central Pennsyl- 
yania bituminous field of 34,700,000 tons, which is 
the lowest since 1904, when the production was 
32,748,000 tons. Of course the 1922 tonnage was 
greatly curtailed by the strike. 

In the past year the district produced 8.54 per cent 
of the country’s total production, as compared with 
10.32 per cent in 1920 and 14.94 per cent in 1891. 

During the past year there were 1,015 mines in 
operation and 65,000. miners employed. The mines 
were in operation on an average of 130 days during 
the year. At the present time there are about 1,000 
men on strike in the district. 


Car Shortage Even Worse. 


Attcona, Pa, Jan. 11—Central Pennsylvania 
operators who ship over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines are this week characterizing the situation, so 
far as car supply is concerned, as the worst in their 
experience. Practically no cars whatever for com- 
mercial loading have been distributed in the Eastern 
Region for the past four days, while in the Central 
Region the distribution has amounted to but 20 to 30 
per cent. 
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Harry C. Drum, of the H. C. Drum AO 
was in Weston last week. 


Guy B. Hartley, of the Wetson 
returned from a visit to Ohio. 


Robert A. Pollock, president of the Rive vil 
Co., is back from Baltimore. 


Paul Hamilton, of the Antler Coal ca] 
taking several weeks’ vacation, 


Demi Ne Eddy, of the E. L. & W. Coal ¢ 
been ill with grip at his home in Fairmont. 
Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the 
Consolidation Coal Co., has been in New Y 
Howard W. Showalter, president of the D 
Coal Co., has returned from’a trip to New Yor 
J. A. McKinnon, of Pittsburgh, represe 
Norfolk Southern ies was a recent 
visitor. " 

A. D. Therhume, representing W. | 
coal broker of Toledo, O., was in Fairmont 
days ago. 

C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the) f 
son Coal Co., was on a business trip to 
last week. : 


George B. Taylor, general manager of th 
C. & C. Co. Greensburg, Pa., was in Fa 
Monday of this week. : 

A representative of the United Stat 
Department was in the region last we 
up the 1917 income tax returns. 


According to information received he 
Showalter, of the Diamond Coal Co., vy 
in Denver, Colo., on January 1st. 


Sunday night on a business trip to 
Worcester, Mass., and other points. 


The reason ascribed by the B. & O. 
placing an embargo on open top coal 
lines to the Monongahela Railway at 
Junction, W. Va., is that these cars were be 
into Canada, and consequently it had 
too long a time to have equipment return 


Jonnstown Not as 


A. E. Northrup, of the Looney Creek Co 
Detroit, called on Johnstown coal operate 


J. B. Huckins, Johnstown representa 
New England Coal & Coke Co., has re 
a business trip to Boston. 


Ex-Sheriff D. E. Thompson, vreaidell 
garet Coal Mining Co., Blairsville, w 
visitor in Johnstown this week. 


William A. Jepson, of the William 
poration, Boston, visited local dealers this 1 
will spend some time in Pittsburgh and A 
before returning home. a 

Chauncey F. Camp, formerly general 
for the American Sign Co., with headqu 
York, has become associated with the Produce 
& Coke Co. and assigned temporarily to 
in the low volatile districts. Mr. Camp is 1 
est brother of Irving L. Camp, head of : 


Irving L. Camp, president and genera 
the Producers Coal & Coke Co., has 
of his appointment as chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the Greater Joh u 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. Mr, Camp | 
elected a member of the Executive Coun 
same body. a 

Andrew B. Crichton, president of the Jolu 
Coal & Coke Co., with Mrs. Crichton C 
New York last Saturday for South Am 
will visit the Pan American Exposition — 
after which Mr. Crichton will make an ex 
of a number of copper and nitrate propertie: i 
York capitalists. The return trip will be 
the West Coast and the Pahama Canal. Mr. 
Crichton will be absent from the United St 
three months. 
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New Pennsylvania Corporations. The Oak Run Co. is incorporated with a capital The Dunlap Company was incorporated with a 
MP. Jan, 1i,—Charters have been stock of $5,000, with J. N. Hoffman, Altoona, as capital stock of $25,000, with Fred S. Dunlap of 
Ms the Oak Run Coal .C xa treasurer, while the incorporators are Mr. Hoffman Claysburg, as treasurer and Mr. Dunlap, Thomas 
ted to SEEN pees Xe oona, anc’ and D. L. Fogle, of Altoona, and E. J. McCue, of N. Kurtz, of Hollidaysburg, and Louis G. Kurtz, 
Dunlap Coal Co., of Claysburg. Glen Riddle, Pa. of Claysburg, as incorporators. 


















COxX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 
» 320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons, Rates every five cents advance. Tells 
amount at a glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 
Gross or Net. 

Issued in three volumes: Ic to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; Ic to $8.00. 


COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 
The Gross Ton Book 


SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 


220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given Bcerr hundred pounds, 100 to 
166,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c to $5.5 

Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wages, en, Plain, practical accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 


CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 


BLOSS SMITHING 
Good Since 1852 


MORRIS RUN COAL, Inc. 
Whitehall Building New York 


Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale the left-over copies 
of the original classification list, showing pool numbers, 
ownership, location, etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly 
shipping through the Exchange at New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

Only a limited number of copies remain, and those who 
do not already possess one should take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft 
coal buyers in the Eastern States. 


Price $1.00. Copies for sale by 
SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. 


H. S. Hastings, President G. F. Sturenberg, ei Sh F. D. Lambert, gg 9 
60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, Pa. Saint Marys, 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Ce. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
Pennsylvania Office eneral Sales Office: nada Office: 
St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prodential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


G. H. Jones, J. D. Ferguson, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent Sales Agent 


W. H. DRUCKEMILLER Shipper of “VERIBEST” 


31 N. 4th Street SUNBURY, Pa. Established 1890 
Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous—Cannel—Coke 











FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


a ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 

















MAJESTIC COAL CO., Inc. 


531 Land Title Bldg. 


MaNEW YORK MINERS AND SHIPPERS PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
; ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS COAL 
Coke for General Foundry and Furnace Purposes Special Attention Given to Bunkering Contracts 
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CONNELLSVILLE COKE TRADE 


Despite Handicaps of Long and Sympathy Strike and Car Shortage, 
Production Increased 58.8 Per Cent. Over 1921. 


Overcoming all the drawbacks incident to the first general strike of the 
mine and coke yard workers in 28 years, and in spite of all the obstacles 
the conflict placed in the way of plant operation over a period of seven 
months out of 12, the Connellsville region made and marketed 5,675,000 tons 
of coke during 1922 according to the Cowrier. This was a gain of 2,102,580 
tons, or 58.8 per cent over 1921, and within 5,075,000 tons, or 47 per cent of 
the output in 1920. 

: The average realized price having been $7.15 per net ton, the year’s busi- 
ness yielded a gross revenue of $40,576,250, a gain of $26,036,511, or 179 
per cent over the year immediately preceding. 

Remarkable as was the increase in output, when all the circumstances 
connected with the year’s operation are taken into account, the increase in 
value of product stands out even more conspicuously, 1922 being one of 
three years in the life of the region when the gain in revenue from one year 
to the next succeeding has equalled or exceeded $4,000,000. In 1917 the 
market value was $111,288,630, or $55,520,020 greater than in 1916. In 1920, 
with a production practically the same as in 1919, the value increased by 
$41,930,088 from $48,196,800 in the latter to $89,226,880 in the former year. 

As serving further to show the enchancement of value of the region’s 
product, the increase in revenue from 1922’s sales was itself almost as 
large as the gross receipts in 1914 when almost three times as much coke 
was produced and the average price only $2.00. 

Taking the years 1899-1920, both inclusive, 1922’s output averaged less 
than 50 per cent, but contrast with that of 1921 is more instructive and 
more significant because in that year the trade was subjected to a period 
of depression unprecedented in the history of industry, both as to its sever- 
ity and length. The result was that coke output in 1921 was reduced to 
the lowest point in 35 years. Before the region had either time or oppor- 
tunity to recuperate from the effects of the greatest depression in its his- 
tory, it had to meet an attack from another quarter which tested its powers 
of resistance as thoroughly as the earlier siege which it had undergone had 
tested its powers of endurance. 

That it so successfully withstood the quickly successive ordeals of an 
unparalleled depression and a stubborn strike, and at the close of 1922 was 
firmly on its feet and facing the future with courage, confidence and hope- 
fulness, must be accepted as proof that the beehive coke industry of the 
Connellsville region has lost none of its vitality or resourcefulness, however- 
much it may have dropped behind in the race for tonnage supremacy in the 
manufacture of metallurgical fuel. 


Production and Shipments. 


The course of production and shipments of coke during 1922 followed 
generally the trend in 1921, having been heavier in the opening and clos- 
ing and lighter in the mid-summer months:of both years. But 1922 differed 
materially from 1921 in that, in each month, after February, the volume was 
very much greater while the last month of 1922 developed tonnages 200 to 
225 per cent larger than the corresponding weeks of 1921 and exceeded the 
weekly average for the whole of 1920. 

The year began with 81,130 tons or less than half that of the same week 
in 1921. The expected increase in demand did not begin to materialize 
until late in February, then grew slowly from week to week as the prepara- 
tions to guard against the coal strike became more active, reaching the 
maximum of the first quarter, 149,960 tons, on the very day the strike began 
to be made. The five weeks immediately following the strike of the coke 
workers produced successive declines in the production total to the minimum 
of 52,200 during the week ended May 6. In the weeks that followed the 
increases were small but progressive with the exception of those following 
Decoration Day and the Fourth of July and the week ended December 2. 
The declines in the after-holiday weeks were traceable directly to the 
general and prolonged observance of these days. The December decline 
resulted from precautions taken by the operators to counteract the effect 
of 30,000 tons of coke, previously going to two furnaces which were obliged 
to close for repairs, being thrown on the market. Otherwise the growth 
in output suffered no setbacks after the first start at resumption. The 
maximum gains of the resumption period were 13,340 tons, September 30, 
and 14,360 tons week of October 14. 

At the time while the strike was on did production reach by 36,000 tons 
the low point, 18,400 tons, registered during the industrial depression of the 
preceding year. After the turn in the tide of the strike’s effects came in the 
week of May 13 weekly production kept from 100 to 150 per cent above the 
same weeks in 1921 until, in the week ended October 28, it attained 159,780 
tons, or 9,000 tons greater than it had been at the inauguration of the strike. 
This proved conclusively that the strike, insofar as it has been a factor in 
retarding production, was over. That its effects had not been completely 
counteracted earlier was due more to the railroad strike than to the 
persistence with which many workers in the region refrained from taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities to take their places in the mines. There was 
greater lack of cars to receive coke than there was of men to make it, al- 
though many operations continued to be short of a full complement of 
men. 

After the region had been restored to better than the pre-strike basis of 
operation production moved upward gradually to higher levels than had 
been reached since the depression of 1921 began to place upon operators 
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the burden of applying curtailment methods week after week. By De 
the 200,000 tons weekly mark had been passed and from thence un 
close of the year the weekly output, even when several days of cold w 
prevailed and the Christmas holiday came without the usual pre 
being taken against the slump which had heretofore followed it, pr 
held up to the new high level. , ‘ 

The high water-mark of the year was reached during the w 
cember 16 when 208,610 tons were produced. Contrasted with 
tons made in the week of May 6, there had been a gain of 156,410 
300 per cent during the seven months following the high tide of effo 
had been made to reduce fuel production to a state of complete p 
Truly the region had demonstrated its ability to withstand the o 
just as, during 1921, it had shown that it had the vitality to “com 
after having suffered the first of its recent solar plexis blows when the t 
war depression reduced it to about six per cent operation. .% 

One noticeable effect of the strike was reflected in the propor 
coke made in the two districts and by the two operating interests 
the year. The Lower Connellsville district, where the suspension ok 
tion was the most complete and lasted longest, fell still further 
than in 1921 in the matter of producing its share. In 1921 it mad 
per cent as compared with 58.8 by the Connellsville district. Last ye 
disparity became much more pronounced, the proportions being 30 
the Lower Connellsville and 69.9 per cent by the Connellsville district. 





* 
q 


Coke Output by Districts. 7 An | 
_ The estimated production of coke during 1921 and 1922 in short ton 
quarters in the two districts was as follows: ae 








- Conn. -——Law Conn.— — 
Quarter 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
irs & erat «ais 1,247,310 787,012 402,801 572,025 1,650,111 1,3 
SecOndgmeracia ce 275,560 779,682 240,040 121,200 515,546 
Thitd peewee 127,169 907,291 312,625 198,920. 439,794 — 
our thi: sere. ses 440,625 1,485,560 526,341 814,810 966,966 2,30 
Totals .-. 2,090,610 3,959,545 1,481,807 1,706,955 3,572,417 5,6 


The merchant interests being the hardest hit by the strike their 
age of production became still lower. In 1921 they had 38.2 -p 
their credit as against 61.8 to the credit of the furnace producers. Be 
their greater loss incident to the strike the merchants’ percentage f 
and that the furnace operators rose to 69 in 1922, 7 7 


Merchant and Furnace Tonnage. 


The production by the respective interests by quarters in 1921 and 
in short tons, is shown in the following tabulation: 7 ae 


7—— Merchant—_,, ——Furnace—— 
Quarter 1921 1922 1921 1922 
First igeewiss sr 320,029 510,777 1,330,082 848,260 
Seconds... <5 273,402 218,453 242,144 ~ 682,429" 
Whird? saan". st 287,158 222,130 152,636 884,081 
Bourthtae... «ce 480,366 809,530 486,600 1,490,850 
Totals . 1,360,955 1,760,880 2,211,462 3,905,620 


Growth in Forty-three Years. 


The progress of and the fluctuations in the coke trade of the Co 
region during the past 43 years, or since it assumed importance as a 
is comprehensively shown in the following tabulation. This gives the 
ber of available ovens at the close of each year, the annual output, 
price per ton and the gross value. 


Total Tons Average 
Year Ovens. Shipped. Price. 
1SSO Me hattele © oistetevens sieves 7,211 2,205,946 $1.79 
TSB5, © Sortetess,« etsle te tarepetetetots 10,471 3,096,012 eae 
LROO Miele aieieciclee meat 16,020 6,464,156 1,94 
1805 Meeas.« dcteSeines eel 7 ong, 8,244,438 1223 
1900 Sesteis.01c7- trterniviainrers 20,954 10,166,234 2.70 
Ihe 0 ie sic CesOD OD Oe G 30,842 17,896,526 2.26 
191 Oistraniete oie ccacieeiacceln 39,137 18,689,722 2.10 
1912 aettre Bes oleeeewiog .. 38,884 20,000,873 1.92 
1913 as caaists s:< cases eres 39,067 20,097,901 2.95 
[914 Petar sieteoracteler 37,965 14,075,638 2.00 
OILY se caatpeicaccoahes 38,986 17,921,216 1.80 
1916 Aacecets vakoosne . 38,362 21,654,502 2.58 
1917, Seeeere od steteracesere 38,110 17,806,181 6.25 
1918 Agcrysnareto'sh tm clotetuntohe 37,061 _ 16,138,590 7.25 
1919 oie steve le yass:<ielare oteinte 35,758 10,254,640 4.70 
1920 oo wcvcte vinusi< ato 0 cteiaiars 35,678 10,750,227 8.30 
1O2T aaelee «ore esate orererstetels 35,473 3,572,417 4.07 
922 oi renee oid wists ene Fo 35,042 5,675,000 7.15 


Production by Months. a 


In the following table the monthly production from the tw d 
given for the last two years, all in net tons: d 


7——Merchant—_, : Furnace——— 
1921 1$22 1921 1922 
January, certo ou 121,582 142,086 614,315 234,917 
February ...-.- 85,109 151,477 467,459 246,060 
March) Sterlite 113,338 217,214 248,308 367,283 
Aprile sctaeteracie's _ 90,876 93,153 108,090 284,280 | 
INES eo Acae on 102,023 62,070 84,233 185,075 186,256 
1 
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The cheapest way to load coal is to use 
the least hand shoveling. 


atsr 


WAGON LOADER 


of the type pictured here is a one man 
machine. The Haiss (patented) Self- 
Feeding Propellers fill the buckets auto- 
matically—no trimming—no hand 
shoveling. 

This positive, self-feeding device is 
found only on Haiss Loaders. More 
work at lower cost. Can you af- 
ford to let the money you now pay 













LEBBO GAS and 
GEORGES CREEK 
COAL -| 


} | 
Sales Agents for i; jb L| 
LEBBO © Gr \h 









GAs coat /|\ |) oe * 
Spe: | x A A Ask re me it eer 
ALLEGANY Bt Wl \ Loader Catalog No. 422 
GEORGES @ ( bl ! ‘ The George Haiss 
( | ‘| Mig. Co., Inc. 
ih ~. 145th St. and Rider Ave. 





New York H-128 




















Teas — 


ST 


(Auey Coat MInwnG CO tn 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








LONDON CARDIFF NEW YORK PARIS 


96, Gresham House, Exchange Bldgs. 1 Broadway 22 Place de la 


~ Bishopsgate, E. C, 2 Madeleine 
FUEL COMPANY 









ori D. L. & SON Ltd. 
Johnstown—W indber—Clearfield Telegresees Telepraiia: 





New York “‘Civism” 
Paris “Civismic”’ 





London ‘‘Civism” 
Cardiff ‘‘Civism” 


BRITISH COALS 
EXPORT 


BUNKERING AT ALL PORTS 





GAS COALS 


Scotts Run—Westmoreland—Connellsville 


MEDIUM VOLATILE 
B. R. & P.—Latrobe—Greensburg 


GENERAL OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
Jayette T.&T. Bldg. Pennsylvania Bldg. Munsey Bldg. 
_ Uniontown, Pa. Philadelphia Baltimore 





















Johnstown Coal & Coke Company °!£4™, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND. 


|ranch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. FAIRMONT FIELDS 
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oa oe) Toni om >. Tas 1902 SAULT CANAL COAL SHIPMENTS — | 
i SD a Vo byeie han Set hte 80,503 63,230 49,821 213,074 130,324 276,304 GEE: 
Loy eae ee ee 59,504 53,043 33,376 230,429 92,880 283,472 Both Anthracite and Bituminous Movements Show Big ae 
PUP USE: Ge ok wei 100,950 68,470 57,300: 303,029 158,250 - 371,499 During Season of 1922. 
September cen. 126,704 100,617 61,960 350,623 188,664 451,240 
Oeics an bose 180,546 193,006 .. 76,953 435,327 257,499 628,333 Official statistics of vessel movements through the Sault “a 
November 149,595 284,378 153,937 514,509 303,532 799,087 and 1922 show coal tonnage as follows: 
December ..... 150,225 332,136 255,710 540,814 405,935 872,950 Anthracite. 5 P 
Totals Foch 1,360,955 1,760,880 2,211,462 3,905,620 3,572,417 5,666,500 Stet busies Cacal. ec a A 
rease over [See 
Text, he 399,925 1,694,159 2,094,083:50 77 Monts ate ee 1921 ee aoe” 
Per Cent Gain 29.3% 76.7% 58.6% April ee ee eececs 109,719 5,000 eeeeee sees 109,719 
M yccn ee Ome Mie Fo 210878 ...... 3898 2100 21 TGy 
M 2 2 325, ¢ 298.534 472,108 TUS as nw o.0e wn wee Pi ececee ooeee ’ i 
mous eS Cra geccda ee” Jnl hike aoe 445,754 6,052 sane 445,754 
ae Augustaiesicnst te rho hg 9 aes te, 489,142, 
Connellsville Coke, Average Monthly Prices. September ...... 274,130 10,805 7,000 281,130 | 
; Octobemens «at 278,657- 267,744 °° © pent ere 278,657 2 
These monthly averages have been computed from the actual market as ; H : 
shown by transactions and reported in the Courier: November ..... 159,002 281,746 ....4. sees 159,002 2 
December ...... 30,900 97,000 2.0) ae 30,900 § 
PaeL Heats, Total .......2,245,230 668,347 10,898 2,100 2,256,128 6; 


Month 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Janwuarys eee $1.88 $1.55 $3.14 $9.44 $6.00 $5.84 
Pebritaty! gener. 1:90° 155 S05 756.00.” 4.72 
March o: ose omer. 1.92) | 5S oes pom 0.00! ..4.05 
April bchehk semi 1:90 1:55.55: 2745 coon, 6.00 3.71 
INE Ay aed tats chee erte 1.83 ~ 1.502334 S40 6:00 3.80 
JMG, (scares 1:80" 1:50 2io4atzoeee 0,00. -3,92 
Jiutlyoue 2. hema 1:75) © 67, eziObees-42 an 6,00 +: 4.06 
Atigust -aeceobrs 174. US 4 i27 Sees 0.00!) 4.32 
September ...... 1.70 1.66 2.94 600 6.00 4.42 
October! Kev. poss 165 2.18 5.69 6.00 6.00 4.60 
November ....... 1.60) 2.35.96.) 5aeG. 00m 6.00. 6.05 
Decemberunme ance 1.60) 2:855 9 00RaOO0me 0.00 6.81 

Averapen ect 1.77 1:79) «3.9459 40% 6.00 ~ 4.69 

Prompt Foundry Coke. 

Menth 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Janiiaty: pase sce $2.48 $2.10 $3.90 $10.93 $7.00 $6.85 
February 247 ov 21 50 AOU mateo 7-00, 5,54 
Matehi i 72a ZAG A213) So Some uecummns-00> 44.75 
April agen kare ZAZ 4 ZA1SS Gor /SmhOn cee. 00" 4.63 
May \).daese re seanite 2.400) 2.15.5 Soto OU 7.00") 4.65 
June. 5. eee 2408 220 ee come AO ee7.00 4.75 
July *ic0 cess ea 2c0e (2i25 ae sroO mma aceepey,.00! (5.08 
Artrtist aera 2:30) 2:28 Ss S04 Zoe 2.00 6.64 
September ...... 225) ) 2 4AZEeeaaon ieee 00° © 6.16 
©ctober teen 220 72.62 SES Soe On 7.00% 6.24 
November ...... 210 9 a3 108 OR Gee 0onmee/ 00! 7.05 
December ....... 205: 3.50 21035 aeesU0me 00" 7.28 

Average ...... 2.32 2.42 S478 OG /.00)) 5.72 


Boston Coal Receipts 


Receipts of coal at Boston, Mass., 
years previous, were as follows: 


Water 1917 
Anthracite ....1,388,670 
Bituminous ....4,153,277 
Nova Scotia.... 275,612 

Rail. 

Anthracite 217,408 
Bituminous 119,991 
Moe Asay 6,154,958 


*Nova Scotia and Great 


by water and rail, 


1920 
$6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
11.10 
14.50 


1920 
$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
13.10 
14.00 
16.00 
19.00 
19.15 
18.25 
17.25 
10.60 
7.75 
13.01 


1921 
$5.10 
4.80 
4.43 
3.60 
3.40 
3.12 
2.95 
2.95 
3.26 
3.25 
3.15 
2.90 
3.58 


1921 
$6.75 
6.15 
5.63 
5.15 
5.10 
4.67 
4.20 
4.20 
4.34 
4.40 
4.17 
4.00 
4.90 


1922 
$2.85 
3.10 
3.38 
4.44 
6.50 
7.50 
11.35 
13.35 
11.50 
9.70 
7.35 
7.75 
7.40 


1922 
$4.00 
4.15 
4.50 
5,21 
6.75 
7.85 
11.70 
15.00 
13.25 
11.90 
8.70 
8.15 
8.43 


during 1922 and five 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
1,162,167 1,018,563 1,376,954 1,174,206 632,112 
5,594,626 2,616,276 3.047,643 3,213,240 4,065,540 
er). * Se ees: *1,463,584 
330,372 257,841 234,261 236,292 182,538 
84,570 115,637 119,449 73256 83,956 


7,171,735 4,008,317 4,778,297 
Britain since June Ist. 


4,696,994 6,427,730 


Below is a table of receipts of both bituminous and anthracite coal, in 
gross tons, at Boston, by months during 1920, 1921 and 1922, and by it will 


be seen at a glance the fluctuations in receipts: 


Bituminous——————_,, 


Month 1920 1921 
Janttany =. ee. dees aes 255,048 214,263 
February 299,436 194,266 
Marchi aeeee.s che 323,078 234,533 
ALpriltyerntee pees ane 229,759 227,781 
Mayas cence sare 294,464 209,664 
DELEON A es 284,760 268,617 
I 50h ep Res Be Seo eee os 277,537 233,822 
August ie ZO SC Im OOO Ons 
September ......... 278,220 295,447 
GO Ctoberarana ete 203,725 369,766 
November ........ 172,584 317,735 
December ........ 286,660 371.733 

Totals une een 3.167,092 3,291,505 


1922 
364,677 
453,439 
525,288 
394,123 
326,063 
310,987 
313,412 
250,235 
246,765 
326,691 
293,503 
332,404 

4,137,587 


1920 

106,927 
88,567 
136,032 
109,829 
139,602 
163,071 
132,122 
177,778 
150,670 
161,283 
109,304 
136,230 
1,606,715 


Ashes eee 
21 1922 

131,413 42,167 
172,795 94,778 
137,946 141,317 
66,992 71,064 
141,937 13,175 
152,771 25,895 
119,916 16,751 
86,750 22,857 
88,176 25,109 
132,154 109,778 
90,355 118,889 
89,293 132.870 
1,410,498 814,650 


The above figures do not include receipts from Nova Scotia or Great 


Britain. 


amount to 1,463,584 tons. 


Total tonnage of foreign coal arriving at this port since June 


During he season of navigation the tonnage of anthracite p 
through the “Soo” Canal decreased 1,586,334 tons, compared with the 


a 
he 
ment of 1921. a 


Bituminous. Y 
United States Canal Canadian Canal Total ; 

Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April maene. coke sic 259,288 109,000! =; cee cele 259,288 — \ 1¢ 
May.%. eee. s tees 2,291,789 202,978 11,580 10 2,303,369 20 
June. Warde oes ees 3,009,392 °-. 247,542 17,785) eres 3,027,177 as 24 
July arise sentee 2,469,430 160,850 17,560 11,515 2,486 990 a), 
AU LUST res o:< eae 1,683,980 184,501 14,088 720 =1,698,068 18 
September <1). .4. 986,308 2,338,405 7,540 15,340 . '993, 848 ‘e 35 
Octoberas..e-ctaee 1,203,366 2,678,099 7,490 10,825 1,210,856 2,68 
November ....... 465,806 . 2,439,756 8635 14,980 "474, "441 2,45 
December ........ 45,470 368,100 7,520 7,950 52,990 37 
Total .........12,414,829 8,729,231 92,198 61,340 12,507,027 875 


Bituminous tonnage to the Northwest passing through the “Soo” 
during the season of 1922 decreased 3,716,456 tons compared with m | 


of 1921. 

Total shipments of coal via this route during 1922 amounted to 9, 
tons compared with 14,763,135 tons in 1921, a decrease of 5,295, 127 | 
35.2 per cent. ; 


Shipments through this channel during a term of years have been ; 


















Year Tons Year Tons Year 

1911 ee eee 2 15,332,876 ORNS Neeur peste 13,357,058 1919 ae 
1912 vee 14,931,594 LONG Scene 16,123,119. ~1920 7) eee 
191 See S 18,622,938 11 1 aa ep 18,298,853 1921 ae 
19142 eee 2 14,487,221 WOLS ase aoe 17,981,610 1922»). \ ise taem 


past two years: 
(In Net Tons) 





Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo 
Hi Venbeet 4,426,687 116,157 4,542,844 3,241,786 
Toledo...4T.& O.'C. 1,106,251 32,319 1,138,570 860,814 
B. & O 2,561,015 78,085 2,639,100 2,912,587 
Sandusky. Penna..... 1,853,148 52,138 1,905,286 2,794,264 — 
Huron... W.&L.E. 1,577,500 45,468 1,622,968 430,222 
Lorain... B. & O.... 2,546,216 103,113 2,649,329 1,836,014 yi 
Creve { Pénnawweer 2,062,722 91,910 2,154,632 1,056,464 
Erie tae 359,981 12,782 372,763 381,903 
ce esate GaN: See 1,125,792 62,214 1,188,006 1,515,608 8865 
shta' ula} Pennate.an 2,300,210 78,097 2,378,307 1,674,618 90,06 
Conneaut. B. & L. E. 1,474,202 20,603 1,494,805 1,618,192 63,317 
; Penn, W.. 770,091 27,030 . 797,121 
Erie... fein, E.. 248565 301532877718 f 199,670 72 
Totals... eens 22,412,380 759,069 23,171,449 18,522,142 829.1 


There was no tonnage dumped at Fairport in 1921 or 1922. a 
a. ‘ a “ 
Boston Drives f. o. b. Mines. 


Jan. Feb, March April May 
*Smokeless .... $4.70-4.90 $4.50-4.65 $4.50-4.70 $4.70-4.80 $6.50-70 
Clearfield 1.75-2:35. 1.70-2.25 .1.65-2.25. 1:90-2:40 3.QGeans 
Gambniageanee 2.25-2.65 2.25-2.60 2.25-2.60 2.15-2.90 3.50-4.00 
Somerset ..... 1.60-2.00 1.75-2.00 1.75-2.00 2.00-2.50 3.25-3.7 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov, “ae - 

*Smokeless .. $6.35-6.75 $9.25-10.00 $7.90-8.25 $7.00-7.40 $7.00-7.25 
Clearfield .... 3.00-3.75 7.00- 9.00 4.00-4.75 4.00-4.50 3.00-3.75 
Gatnbriagiecc ct 3.50-4.25 8.50- 9.50 4.50-6.00 4.25-4.75 3.50-4.75 
Somerset 


3.25-3.75 7.75- 9.00 4.50-5.25 4.00-4.60. _3.25- 425, 
*Gross tons fo.b. Hampton Roads.. : 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


“alculating on the basis of five active days 
the week ending January 6th, the bitumin- 
. tonnage was, as shown by report of the 
ological Survey, just a trifle over two mil- 
1 tons per diem. This made the highest 
ly average figure recorded since the Ist of 
wil, and indeed for a little over two years 
k, being one of the highest daily averages 
r attained. The total tonnage for the fol- 
ring week, ending January 13th, was a little 
*r eleven million tons. It was more than the 
mage for the preceding week, but as the 
mber of days was six the average per day 
s less. 

[he amount of production is undoubtedly 
‘keynote of the trade at the present time, 
1 is receiving more than the usual amount of 
tion. In view of conditions, it is a great 
2stion with many where the coal is coming 
m and where it is going, as facilities seem 
be so much less than requirements in all 
ections. The great question is whether the 
ount moving is enough to supply the needs 
1 allow for some little stocking of reserves, 
‘hout which a careful manufacturer does not 
I safe. 

There are indications of increased use of 
ul, and when that is the case it is always de- 
able to have more on hand. In fact, the cir- 
nstances of a strong market, the conditions 
‘vailing when the demand for coal is good, 
seem to turn towards better conditions, just 
‘there seems to be no limits to depression 
en trade is on an unfavorable basis. 


Complaint of car shortage is general, but it 
recognized that the market could not stand 
nuch greater supply of tonnage. A three 
* cent difference has its effect in establishing 
il trade conditions. A five per cent differ- 
‘e is an important market factor. A ten per 
it reduction in demand is a calamity, while 
en per cent increase above normal spreads 
< of famine conditions. So while it is some- 
at of a game of nip and tuck in many sec- 
‘ns at present, if the available tonnage supply 
ould forge ahead even slightly, there would 
a surplus on'the market. 

‘t will be noticed that the report of the Fact 
aiding Commission deals largely with ton- 
3es, capacities, car supply, etc. While the 
jails referred to are pretty generally known 
the trade, it is well to have them set down 
hularly and in order, mentioned in conserva- 





\ 


tive tone and in precise figures, for too often 
trade comment is exaggerated through careless- 
ness.of speech, through overlooking some details 
or forgetting the obvious viewpoint of other per- 
sons, either on the buying side or in the pro- 
ducing line in another field. As has been said, 
it is one thing to find shortcomings and an- 
other thing to rectify them, but to start recti- 
fication it is well, indeed essential, to have the 
difficulties clearly in mind. Quite a book might 
be written in regard to the various matters 
referred to, and no doubt when the report of 
the Commission comes out it will be. a sub- 
stantial volume. 

In applying remedies, as we have said before, 
the middle course is preferable with reference 
to a car supply as with regard to many other 
matters. There must not be too many cars 
provided—supposing the railroads could fur- 
nish them—or the market would go to pieces, 
and there would be such a widespread idea of 
getting coal at any time it should be needed 
that the troublesome peak-load would be all 
the more accentuated, as too numerous seasonal 
buyers demanded their coal at or about the 
Ist of October, The idea of equal monthly 
proportions should be spread to some extent in 
soft coal circles, as it has been in the hard coal 
trade. 

One of the great difficulties of the western 
trade has always been the buyer’s thought that 
a car of coal can be had anywhere on 24 hours’ 
notice. The shortages of the war period and 
afterwards did a great deal to rectify this for 
a time, but in many sections the trade is 
drummed to death, as the saying goes, and 
consumers are too much sought after and 
catered to. Somehow or other the larger buy- 
ers should be made to carry part of the load 
and carriers and shippers alike relieved from 
too great a rush of trade in the fall. 


The governmental investigation activities 
now concerned with mining operations are ac- 
companied by an investigation of the whole- 
sale trade also. As applied in some quarters, 
this develops an unfair trend of mind on the 
part of the investigators. The circumstances 
go to show that even when clothed in fair 
words inquiries may develop into inquisitions, 
with a desire to prove preconceived ideas 
rather than to develop all the facts in a 
case. For instance, what could be more unfair 
than to ask for a record of the profits on cer- 
tain tonnage, omitting reference to the ton- 
nage that yields no profit? Nearly every 


business concern would be rich indeed if every 
transaction yielded a measurable profit. 

The softening of the market that became 
apparent with the beginning of the new year 
still continues, and in the western trade it is at 
a point that would lead to a material decrease 
in prices if the car supply were augmented. 
It is quite a question whether the decreased 
cost of production, by reason of more cars, 
would be sufficient to offset the decrease in 
market price because of increased shipments. 


‘Probably the latter would be the greater. 


Opinion grows stronger and more definite 
that there will be no strike April Ist., It is 
supposed that a two-year proposition will be 
advanced by Lewis, so as to give the impression 
of yielding something in the interest of har- 
mony when finally signing up for one year. 
Since the Commission requested a continuation 
of work at the old rate, it is thought that the 
operators could not refuse to do so and that 
Lewis would be quite willing to accept the 
proposition. 

One difficulty of government control is seen 
in the refusal of German mine operators to 
obey French orders. Meanwhile, in view of 
the Ruhr diffictilties, Germany is deprived of 
coal tonnage and is buying more from England, 
as is also Italy, due to possible shutting off of 
German coal. It is interesting to see if this 
opens up some export prospects. While the 
former export trade activity two or three years 
ago probably resulted in a net loss to many 
American coal men, some prospered and would 
doubtless be willing to try it again. 

With a new monthly record established in 
anthracite production, it is seen that the pro- 
ducers have been doing all they could during 
the past month to supply the public. The in- 
crease over production in 1921 is very large, 
but the increase in shipments as compared with 
the best previous December (1920) is only 
18,000 tons, and from this time on new 
monthly records will probably be achieved only 
by a narrow margin, just as new trotting 
records were made only by a fraction of a 
second after the mark got down below 2:20 
or thereabouts. 

The only softening of conditions noted is 
in the buckwheat market, which has eased off 
in view of the availability of increased tonnage 
of other sizes. But it seems we have passed 
the most serious phase of the situation, for, 
after all, the state of mind of the public has 
much to do with such a condition as we have 
recently experienced, and as each week from 
now on makes such a notable difference in the 
prospective length of the more pronounced 
coal-burning season, it is felt that all the time 
we are getting nearer to the safety,point. Only 
some unusual weather condition would interfere 
with our progress now, and unusual conditions 
do not develop often. 

Independent prices continue to rule high, 
and it is interesting to note the special allow- 
ances in this connection made by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Commission, in recognition of cost 
of production at certain places. Occasional 
cancellations are heard of. That shows that 
company coal is arriving, or is promised, to 
take the place of some high-priced independent 
coal, and this will probably be more of a factor 
before the month runs out. 

In many border-line places substitutes have 
made good progress and some dealers have a 
little apprehension of future results, but prob- 
ably this will be no particular detriment to the 
industry in the long run, for it seems certain 
that anthracite has attained its maximum ton- 
nage. Increased use in home territory will 
offset losses along the edges of its field. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Anthracite Domestic Sizes Hold Firm but Steam Grades Show Further Weakness— 
Bituminous Prices Steadier and Slump Seems About Over. 





Heavy shipments of anthracite domestic sizes 
to this market have caused a falling off in the 
wholesale demand for No. 1 buckwheat and 
other substitutes. The mild weather which 
has prevailed most of the time this month has 
also helped the dealers: to get along with a 
smaller supply of emergency fuels. “As a re- 
sult the latter have weakened, although the 
expected break in independent prepared coal 
has not materialized. 


The continued strength is due to the pres- 
ence of numerous “sore spots” in different sec- 
tions. Many places, for one reason or another, 
have not received their full quota of company 
coal. They are so short of anthracite that they 
will buy anything offered them by the indi- 
vidual operators, almost regardless of price. 
Such places are becoming fewer, however, and 
it is only a question of a short time until ton- 
nage can no longer be moved at the extreme 
quotations now heard of. 


It has been possible to maintain production 
on what is practically a record level only by 
limiting shipments to far-away places and 
using as many cars as possible on short-haul 
business. This has relieved the situation some- 
what at tidewater and at line points on the 
originating carriers, but has aggravated the 
shortage in other sections. Rail movement to 
New England has been interfered with to some 
extent by congestion at the Hudson River 
gateways, although most of the embargoes in 
effect apply only to bituminous. 

Figures appearing in another column show 
that shipments last month were the heaviest on 
record for December. There has been no let- 
up in the rate of production during January to 
date. Considerable snow has fallen, but it has 
not had the usual bad effect on rail movement 
because it did not drift badly and each storm 
was followed by a rain or a thaw. This has 
facilitated the clearing of tracks and switches 
and has prevented the unloading of cars at 
tidewater being delayed by frozen coal. At 
the same time, the melting snow has relieved 
the water shortage, so that the storms have in 
this instance been an advantage instead of a 
handicap. 


Independent prices range up to $14 or $14.50 
for egg, stove and chestnut, and $10 to $11 for 
pea coal. No. 1 buckwheat is bringing from 
$5.25 to $5.75, having declined 50 to 75 cents 
from its high point. 

Rice and barley did not share in the advance 
of a few weeks ago to nearly the same extent 
as No, 1, and consequently had less ground to 
retrace when the tide turned. They have eased 
a little, however, rice being quotable at $2.50 
to $3.00 and barley at $1.50 to $2.00. Special 


grades may command a little more. 
The Bituminous Market. 


The bitumious market has been a. little 
steadier this week. Prices are still unsettled, 
but the worst of the slump is apparently over 
and there are even signs of recovery in spots, 
particularly in the better low volatile grades. 

These are not in over- supply at the local 
piers, for while there is quite a heavy accumu- 
lation it consists largely of Pool 10 and lower 
grades, with gas coal predominating. At 
times the number of cars awaiting discharge 


has exceeded 4,000. In pre-war days this 
would be considered below rather than above 
normal, but in recent years the high demurrage 
rates have operated against holding cars at 
tidewater. For many months before the recent 
flurry there were seldom as many as 2,000 cars 
at the piers. 

It is believed that only a relatively small part 
of this tonnage is speculative, but that it is ac- 
counted for to quite an extent by the fact that 
more coal than usual is moving into southern 
New England via the Sound because of em- 
bargoes. High prices at Hampton Roads have 
also resulted in New England consumers buy- 
ing more Pennsylvania coal, and some of the 
local piers have put on night shifts to cope with 
the enlarged movement. 

Demand is much lighter than it was in De- 
cember, many buyers apparently having ar- 

ranged for enough tonnage at that time to 
carry them through the present month. They 
also appear to be less alarmed over the fabot 
outlook. Whether there is any sound basis for 
such a conclusion or not, the average buyer has 
come to believe that the chances are good for 
the bituminous wage question being settled 
without a strike. In any event, there is a-dis- 
position to sit back and see what transpires at 
the New York conference between miners and 
operators of the Central Competitive Field. 

Should this result in a deadlock, a renewal 
of the strike scare is to be anticipated. But if 
an agreement is reached which will not only 
insuire peace in the Middle West but form the 
basis for local settlements in other districts, the 
car shortage will be about the only thing left 
to bolster up the market. This is as bad as 
ever on some roads, the New York Central for 
instance having notified shippers on Tuesday 
that they need not expect any more cars for the 
rest of the week except for supply coal. 

As the car shortage is largely due to conges- 
tion, which in turn is traceable to heavy traffic 
of all kinds, there is little hope for permanent 
relief as long as general business remains good. 
This is especially true of the next few weeks, 
when weather conditions are pretty sure to be 
a hampering influence. Congestion on the New 
England lines has been ageravated by snow 
interfering with motor truck operations. This 
has resulted in the railroads being called upon 
to handle an extra amount of short-haul 
freight. 

For shipment from the mines, prices are 
about as follows: Pool 1, $5.50-$6.00 per net 
ton; Pool 71, $5.00-$5.50; Pool 9, $4.75-$5.25 ; 
Pool 4, $4.50- $5.00; Pool 10, $4. 15- $4.40 ; Pool 
11, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 14, $3.65-$4.00 ; Pools 18 
and 44, $3.25-$3..50; low-sulphur gas coal, 


mine-run $3.75-$4. 00: three-quarter, $4,75- 
$5.25; high-volatile steam grades, mine- 
run, $3.00-$3.25°: high and medium vola- 


tile screened sizes, $5.50-$7.00; low-volatile 
screened sizes, $6.50-$7.50; slack, $2.75-$3.00. 
Connellsville furnace coke, $8.00- $8. 50. 

Coal at the piers is selling about as follows: 
Pools 9 and 71, $7.75-$8. 25: Pool 10, $7.25- 


$7.50; Pool 11 and miscellaneous grades, 
$6.75-$7 .00. 





The chief mine inspector of Alabama estimates the 
State’s coal output for 1922 at 16,636,000 tons, as 
compared with 13,017,000 tons in 1921. 


Lae 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Critical Period for Dealers as Demand G 
—Bituminous Trade More Quiet. 


Some dealers are inclined to declare that 
present is the worst time they have had s¢ 
this winter in trying to care for their trade 
is not that there has been any decline in | 
ments, but the number of people who are or 
coal seems to have greatly increased of late, 
offices of the shippers, are daily crowded 
dealers, both local and from a distance, 
present their needs for fuel as strongly as pos: 


It is now common to find dealers who ar 
far behind on their deliveries that they do 
even open their offices, keeping the doors lo 
In a walk of three blocks in one section of 
city seven offices were noted with signs on 
doors “No coal,” but even this does not dete: 
consumer from seeking out the dealer, 
minute that a yard gets a car of coal there 
flocks of people claiming a part of it, and 
though the coal in a particular car was sold w 
ago, it is difficult under the circumstances to 
vince the people that they are actually oy 
coal, 

The retailers continue to bend their effort 
relieve the situation as much as is in their po 
It is quite common of late when a dealer rec 
a car or two of coal late Saturday, or has 
coal left in the yard at all, to operate his 
livery trucks on Sunday, and also to dole out 
in small portions to the people who call at 
yard. 


The present week has also seen a strane | it 
of dealers from distant points, most of w 
point out that this city is fortunate in the wa 
weather, and almost beseech for increased | 
ments to them. These visitors usually make 
entire round of the offices, whether they have 
been customers of the particular house or 
and make all sorts of promises as to future t 
However, with a busy summer already in { 
pect it is not likely there will be much roon 
new customers for a long while to come. 4 


Newspapers Attack Dealers. ‘ 
Due to three prosecutions brought against 
coal men by customers alleging clowns 
cipally dirty coal, the press has seized upo' 
opportunity, until the general public is in 
to look askance at most retail men. The fa 
the matter is that there is not much eviden 
any case thus far brought and even if the « 
are returned to court it is believed the dealer 
of the matter will be entirely different from 
newspaper trial which is now being accorded 
The unfortunate part of the matter is th 
dealers, who are now rushed with work, have 
added to their burdens that of listening to | 
plaints of the quality of the fuel delivered. © 
tomers seem to have forgotten entirely that 
is natural to coal and the number of tim 
has to be handled between the mines and the 
only increases the amount of dirt. The comy 
of dirt is more frequent with the substitutes 
anthracite, such as soft coal and coke, and | 
when the buyer is unable to handle here 
properly the first inference is that the fine 
terial natural to them causes the roa 


The dealers are eagerly looking forward to 
time when coal will be plentiful again and ne 
in the city is more anxious for the passag 
winter than the coal man. He wants er 4 
ness on a business basis and he sees } 
chance in this respect when the birds E 4 
the spring, and right now he is eagerly i| 
the days. 


Steam coals are tight and very little oft 
is to be had on the market. The companies 
doing their best to fill all orders they have 
and have very little room for additional 3 
The small sizes have also for the time being ce 
to be any trouble to the independent dealer. 


In the bituminous market there is still a 
festation of easier prices, due to the disineline 
of. the consumer to take in any more coal tha 
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itively has to. While the consumer is in- 
ed for the time being to depend entirely upon 
‘stock pile, he is at the same time beset with 
ay misgivings as to the future. He realizes 
well as any one the possibility of trouble with 
‘miners again on April 1, and while under 
inary conditions he would be glad to stock up 
xewhat with this contingency in view, they 
itate at the present market prices. Coal at 
(0 seems entirely too high for most of them, 
many frankly say if it was $4.00 it would 
uce them to take in stock. 

‘the fact remains that the car supply remains 
remely critical and almost any sign of in- 
ised buying would send prices up, as there is 
very little free coal to be had. Contract cus- 
lers appear to be getting the most of it, and 
ay of these users are able to accumulate a bit 
surplus. It is indeed a rash person who would 
<e a prediction as to the future, with so many 
avorable conditions staring the trade in the 


> 
“ 





hippers of domestic coal in this territory seem 
ye held back in delivery, while the buyers are 
remely anxious for coal, especially since they 
e been successful in breaking in a fair propor- 
_of their trade on bituminous coal. 

'rices are about as follows at this time: Pool 
5.65 to $6.00; Pool 9-71, $5.40 to $5.60; Pool 10, 
5 to $5.25; Pool 11, $4.25 to $4.70. 


FAIRMONT UNSETTLED 





akness Persists in Face of Car Shortage 
Which Cuts Production. 


‘rice levels in northern West Virginia are 
wing further signs of easing up. While some 
rmont mine-run was disposed of during the 
ly part of the week at $3 and in a few in- 
ices a little more, the bulk of the tonnage was 
ig sold at $2.75 to $2.85. 


t was learned that Waynesburg in a few in- 
ices was being bought by certain cement com- 
ies off of Scott’s Run at $2.75, For some 
e practically no coal at all was being obtained 
cement companies. Freeport in some in- 
ices was quoted at $2.65 on Tuesday. Practi- 
y no slack or lump is being prepared at this 


2 
oe 


ertain railroads are buying coal on the spot 
‘ket this week and it is reported that the New 
ik Central is the principal railroad fuel buyer 
the Monongehala Railway. Railroads in some 
ances are said to be paying the mines $3.25. 

in Tuesday further inroads on New England 
yments were made when the B. & O. declared 
embargo on all types of shipments to the New 
ef system owing to freight accumulations, 
icipally on the former road. It is reported that 
“embargo even applies to New Haven railroad 


hi ‘ Many Mines Without Cars. 


fines of Northern West Virginia on Monday 
led 2,740 cars of coal, compared with 2,804 cars 
‘previous Monday. Car supply early this week 
- very limited. Because of the shortage 10 
es were idle on Monday and 80 on Tuesday 
ig the Monongah Division, B. & O. On 
Charleston Division there were 49 mines idle 
Monday and 62 on Tuesday. 

halite Monongah Division on Tuesday there 
‘e but 1,134 empties and the early morning 
cement was down to 754, while on the Monon- 
ela there were but 210, or approximately a 30 
_ cent run, 

jhe M. & W. had a 50 per cent run, but the 
irleston Division had but 17 per cent, and the 
‘stern Maryland branches did not have an 
ty placed on Tuesday, owing to eight loaded 
‘pers on the B. & O. becoming derailed at 
fawba, W. Va., preventing the flowing of emp- 
from the interchange at Bowest Junction, 
' Only 56 empties were placed in the Pennsyl- 
ia end of the Monongahela Tuesday. 

ler shipments off the Monongah Division on 
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Monday amounted to very little, with 42 cars to 
Curtis Bay, and seven to Arlington. 

Railroad fuel loading, which has always been 
one of the mainstays of this region, aggregated 
735 cars on Monday. Foreign roads obtained 52? 
cars, while home roads secured 214 cars. 


Tonnage Record Not Maintained. 


Mines of Northern West Virginia last week 
produced 528,650 tons of coal, compared with 
545,400 tons the previous week, when the peak 
was reached. 

Last week the commercial coal loading in 
Northern West Virginia totaled 5,972 cars out 
of 10,573 cars, or 57 per cent. Railroads obtained 
3,790 cars, while 811 privately owned cars were 
loaded, 499 cars on the Monongah Division and 
312 cars on the M. & K. Car shortage was es- 
pecially acute on the two principal coal-producing 
divisions last week—the Monongah Division, 
where 572 mines were idle, or an average of 95 
mines idle daily, and the Monongahela Railway, 
where sixty mines were idle during the week. 

Railroads obtained 3,790 cars of coal or ap- 
proximately 36 per cent of the production last 
week, and of that foreign carriers secured 2,619 
cars and home roads 1,171. 

Coke loading in Northern West Virginia last 
week was especially heavy at 405 cars, against 
361 cars the previous week. All of the coke went 
East except 98 cars to the West off the Menon 
Division. 

A further weakening in pier shipments. was no- 
ticed off the Monongah Division last week. To 
Curtis Bay 96 cars of coal were loaded, compared 
to 82 cars the previous week, but to Arlington the 
shipments aggregated only 47 cars against 205 the 
previous week. 


EXPORTS FROM WALES 





Are Maintained at High Rate Except for 
Usual Holiday Interruptions. 


CarpirF, Wales, Jan. 10—The Welsh rate of ex- 
port, which in November attained the high basis 
of over 78 million tons per annum, has been ad- 
versely affected during the past couple of weeks 
by the intervention of the Christmas and end of 
the year holidays. The pits were idle for two days 
and, as is usual, miners return very slowly after 
a holiday. In addition, there has lately been ex- 
perienced a considerable amount of bad weather, 
which has delayed the arrival of tonnage. 

The summarized direction of export of the two 
weeks ended December 29th was as follows: 








Tons 
W eek Ending Week Ending’ 

To Dec. 22 Dec. 29 
Franceee ae. toe ere 198,172 110,242 
Ltalive 2oc8 -rieaciter a eestor 74,621 25,720 
South Aimerica ens... o Ojos 62,964 
S Dali 4 ears: 2 eee eee 2 44,770 21,041 
Portugal ...........+.. 11,178 23,901 
Greecec cai eicaeae maaan 12,779 810 
British Coal Depots... 51,829 19,449 
Gin Si Avs. teen 6,525 4,278 
Catiaddu <.d.anserencere 2,997 9,349 
Others Countries... 63,735 48,072 
‘Total; ieee wees 557,109 325,826 


Wasted Wood Pulp. 


We think that anyone perusing Sunday editions 
of papers published in certain of the middle 
western cities must feel a degree of regret that so 
many perfectly good trees are cut down to make 
paper to be devoted to poor uses. 

The desire to ape the metropolitan press is ap- 
parent in the case of many of the small town 
journals and huge editions are prepared in which 
various illustrations of cheap wit appear and feeble 
imitation of the large eastern papers is apparent. 
There is a striving for sensationalism; a desire 
to make a mountain out of a mole hill and all 
that sort of thing. Certainly it would appear that 
in size, at least, many publications have exceeded 
all reasonable limits. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Trade Increasing and Shippers Are Optimistic 
—Car Supply Getting Better. 


According to reports of weekly dumpings over 
the Hampton Roads piers for last week, which 
showed a considerable gain over the dumpings of 
the previous week, and a gain of more than 46,000: 
tons over the dumpings for the same week of last 
year. The coal trade in general is, very much 
better than it was this time last year and shippers. 
are of the opinion the increase will continue im 
about the same proportion as its has for the past 
two weeks. 

Reports of tonnage dumped over the three piers: 
for the week ending January 12th, show 269,693 
tons, while the previous week showed 234,109 tons, 
compared with the same week last year whem 
only 223,401 tons was dumped; 419,003 tons has. 
been dumped over the piers for the first 12 days. 
of this year, compared with 348,371 tons dumped 
during the same period last year. 

The scarcity of cars at the mines for the past 
few months, has shown some improvement during 
the past two weeks, and it is said that the rail- 
roads are gradually—and—slowly increasing their 
percentage of normal supply of empties at the 
mines, a conservative estimate would show that 
the present car supply at the mines is about 34 
per cent of normal. This small increase in car 
supply is working the mines on an average of 
about two and one-half to three days a week 
keeping the cars filled and moving. 


Prices Weaken Slightly. 


The coal market as far as prices are concerned 
weakened slightly at the end of last week, and 
has still a tendency to show a further weakness. 
Since the small difference in prices the demand 
has increased somewhat, especially for bunkers. 
Quotations this week for bunkers and cargo on 
Pools 1 and 2 grades range from $8.50 to $8.65 
per gross ton piers, while high volatile grades 
classified as Pools 5 and 7 are being quoted at 
$6.75 to $7.00 per ton piers. 

Shippers here believe that the bunkering of 
vessels with coal will steadily increase in propor- 
tion to the ability of the railroads to deliver empty 
cars for loading at the mines and to move the 
product to the terminals. Where the bunkering 
business suffered from the miners’ strike of nearly 
a year ago, when a steady demand for coal coast- 
wise made bunkering prices prohibitive, the rail 
tie-up which followed so completely paralyzed the 
industry that bunkering dropped off to almost 
nothing. 

The present situation as it directly affects the 
bunkering of ships at Hampton Roads discloses 
to the coal companies in a fairly, if not rather 
good, plausible condition. Steamship lines are 
finding the same attraction here now as they 
found a few years ago, and bunkering with coal 
at this port, insofar as compared with Northern 
ports, is an economical advantage not easily over- 
come. Vessels passing through the Panama Canal 


bound for Europe have now found that the present 


prices have reached an attractive level, and sev- 
eral lines have already started regular bunkering 
of their ships at Hampton Roads. 


Ford Enters Coal Trade. 


The Ford interests have offered steam coal 
tonnage to all manufacturers of parts, equipment 
and supplies used by them, the output of their 
own mines being offered at a fixed price based 
on cost of production, regardless of seasonal 
fluctuations, and apparently on a more binding 
arrangement than in the case of the ordinary con- 
tracts. 


It is stipulated in.a letter sent from Detroit 
that this fixed price should guarantee a lower 
cost in the supplying of parts, equipment and 
supplies because of there being no question of an 
increase in fuel expense being involved. The ar- 
rangement may affect a couple of hundred out- 
standing contracts. 
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CINCINNATI MARKET 





Steam and By-Product Grades Soften but 
Domestic Coals Hold Firm. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 19—Milder weather and im- 
proved car supply have served to effect a reduction 
of about 25 cents a ton in the price of steam grades, 
as compared with the first part of the week. Domes- 
tic sizes, because of the limited tonnage being screened, 
hold fairly firm. 





After a week of pretty active demand and of 
firm prices in the Cincinnati market, signs of 
weakness began to show themselves at the latter 
end of the last week in steam and by-product 
coals and were in evidence at the opening of the 
present week. They were marked by reduced and 
lethargic buying and even reflected to some extent 
in slightly lower quotations. The market weakness 
was attributed in some quarters to the active 
movement for a scale agreement and by others 
to a somewhat freer movement of coal from the 
mines. Probably something of both had to do 
with the less robust conditions. Certainly, the 
confident announcement of a probable wage ad- 
justment had its effect in checking buying for 
reserve stocks. 

Car supply conditions, generally speaking, were 
distinctly if not largely better. The B. & O. i 
said to have had the best week since the Bsc 
began. The N. & W. was somewhat irregular 
in its distribution, supply to districts ranging be- 
tween 35 and 55 per cent. The C. & O. service 
was from 30 to 40 per cent. This road has 
strengthened its motive power and officials are 
promising that it will have 1,500 new coal cars 
early next month and as many more in March, 


The Virginian was as good as 30 per cent. The 
L. & N. had another comparatively good week, 
practically all the districts having two days’ load- 
ing. The average for the first half of the month 
was below 23 per cent. Shipments from this road 
were embargoed out of Detroit and Michigan. 


Eastern call for smokeless'coal was not quite so 
insistent, though it absorbed a considerable ton- 
nage, sent to tidewater. The less keen demand 
was shown ina slight drop in the price, amounting 
to about 25 cents a ton on mine-run, which con- 
stitutes a very considerable percentage of the tide- 
water cargoes. Only a very small part of this 
coal is for export and those who have made a 
study of the situation say that there are no foreign 
orders in sight and that there is not likely to be at 
the present higher range of prices, which do not 
compare well with those of our competitors. 


Current Price Range. 


Smokeless prices on eastern mine-run or slack 
cargoes have been around $5.75, while western 
quotations on this variety have been fully fifty 
cents higher. Lump and egg coals have brought 
$7 and $7.50 in the East and from $7.50 to $8 
in the West, where the demand continues much 
stronger than the supply even at this higher price. 
It does not appear that smokeless producers are 
going to be tempted to face the disadvantages of 
preparation under present short car conditions, 
and what retailers get for insistent domestic con- 
sumers will have to be forked out of mine-run, 
which itself is not over-plentiful to them. 


High volatile coals are selling at $3 to $3.25 for 
nut and slack, $3.25 to $3.50 for mine-run steam 
fuel, and $3.50 to $4 for mine-run gas coals. Less- 
ened demand in these varieties is shown by the 
accumulation of no-bill cargoes at transfer points, 
with the result that emergency sales in some cases 
have added their usual result of measureable de- 
moralization. Domestic coals have sold readily 
at from $6 to $6.50 and better coals in the four- 
inch size have gone for even better than the latter 
figure. While demand for prepared coals has not 
been so urgent, there has nowhere been any 
weakening on the price. 


River cargoes are coming down regularly now, 


the water stage being ample for boat and barge 
movements. For some reason, the weekly total 
of shipments does not seem to be so large as it 
was when the government was boosting move- 
ment by means of artificial waves, but balls a dozen 
companies are putting through an average tonnage 
of from forty to sixty thousand tons a week. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that 
none of these companies are carrying reserve 
stocks worth mentioning. A good deal of this 
coal is needed to supply Cincinnati’s industrial 
requirements. A smaller percentage of it is re- 
shipped and there is seldom any question about 
cars from here. 


Retail Demand Slackens. 


Cincinnati retailers say that there is less call 
upon them for home fuel supplies at this particu- 
lar time, probably because the milder weather has 
made possible the use of gas and has even lowered 
the gross domestic consumption of coal where it 
is used. Dealers say that there is fully thirty 
per cent of household fuel still to supply and they 
are no longer encouraging patrons to hope for 
lower prices, as they realize that reductions during 
the winter months no longer are to be expected. 
Prices have not changed within the last ninety 
days and’ the schedule of quoted rates continues 
in pretty wide range. 

Cincinnati operators are very much interested 
in the pending negotiations for the making of a 
union scale for the year beginning April 1st. The 
only strictly union district in the producing fields 
related to the Cincinnati market is Kanawha, 
where a number of big companies, formerly union, 
refused to sign and now are operating as success- 
fully as transportation troubles will permit with 
non-union forces. There is a movement to get all 
the operators of this district together in a common 
plan of procedure as to the wage agreement. 
Whether or not this will succeed cannot now be 
foretold, as those concerned are not doing much 
talking. Another week may pioduce some news 
on the subject, as a meeting for conference has 
been planned. 


Non-union producers say that they are not 
worried either way. If there is a strike, they will 
be called on to supply the needed tonnage of the 
country to the extent that their capacity and rail- 
road facilities to move it will permit. Jf, on the 
other hand, the signing of a high scale in the union 
districts seems likely to throw on them later, 
when prices have gone down below the union cost 
of production, the responsibility of using their 
greater opportunity for revising producing costs 
downward to meet demands, they will be ready. 
They are not wrong in assuming that they will 
be working in any event, which may account for 
the rapid multiplication of coal-selling offices in 
Cincinnati. 


Prices Steadier at Johnstown. 


JoHnstown, Pa. Jan. 18—With a car supply 
characterized by leading operators as being “as 
bad as it can get,” coal prices in the Johnstown 
district are holding firm this week and little 
change is anticipated in the immediate future. 
Yesterday and today there was little or no car 
distribution to tipples on the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central or Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 

Up to this time the supply to B. R. & P. tipples 
has been better than elsewhere in this district, but 
a falling off is noticeable on this road also. This 
is due, it is said, to the failure of connecting lines 
to return empty cars. On other roads the trouble 
is due partly to a shortage of cars, far western 
shipments and a breakdown in the motive power. 

The price range in the Johnstown market today 
was from $4.25 to $4.50 for all Pool 10 coals, 
$3.75. for B. & Ov Pools lly S360" to sae7omton 
B. R. & P. Pool 14, and $4.75 to $5.00 for Pool 9. 

Demand holds up well, plenty of orders being 
available for operators who are in a position to 
make shipments. Officials of the S. & C. branch 
of the B. & O. have been notified that the branch 
has had more than its quota of cars. 
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Unusual Tonnage of Soft Coat ons 
Prices on Down Grade. | 


There is an unusual amount of soft | 
here unsold. Jobbers mostly claim tha 
owners are to blame for it and say that 
to be slaughtered. Whether it is or not 
a pretty weak market, with more coal i 
the consumers want or are willing to pl 
age. Prices went too high at the late 
it may happen that they will sag off t 
consequence. Some shippers say that pi 
cents lower than they were last we 
place the decline at more than that. 
it is still going down slowly. 


As is usual at such times one hears 
there very low prices made on coal, that 1 
be stuck and paying demurrage or refused 
consignee. The jobber who sells coal in t 
on a narrow margin is bound to get enou | 
sort of experience to cut him out of 
profits. For this reason, along with that 
of sticking pretty close to the prices 
the operator, the jobber does not think it 
fair to accuse him of making unduly Hf 
Let the investigator go further in his res 

The snow falls about every day and th 
mostly carried off by intervening sma 
far as Buffalo is concerned it has st 
territory eastward, for it is colder there. 
way from the Genesee Valley to Bosto: 
heavy snow, till now it is reported thai 
are closed mostly against automobiles an 
the railroads are able to move freight | 
for all the sidings are more or less blo 
ness is bound to go slow for awhile, — 
there is announced a sweeping emba 
Pennsylvania R.R. though as a rule t 
roads have been doing pretty well of la 





Consumers Try to Control P 


Bituminous shippers complain that the 
sumers are pretty hard to get along 
not only try to control prices, but they 
particular than usual about the quali 
sometimes insisting on B. T. U. tests 
Perhaps this is to be expected in times 
but it is anything but pleasant. Then th 
are complaining too. They call the s 
most disastrous one in their experi 
outlook is not at all reassuring. Witl 
tries, as for instance lumber, in a 
condition, it seems too bad that soft 
it does. 


Bituminous quotations are a little low 
week, being $5 to $5.25 for Youghio: 
$4.25 to $4.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 
$3.50 to $3.75 for all mine run, $3.25 te 
slack, with prices unsteady and tendin * 
Add to this $2.09 for Allegheny Valley 
other coals to cover freight. Only 2 
car shortage would firm up the mark 


The anthracite trade is especially” 
snow storm, which has slowed up tr, 
house deliveries especially difficult. Buf 
a moderate amount of snow, but ea: 
Canada the delays are serious. A f 
coal is coming in, but such is the de 
dealers are refusing all orders except 
from the coal administration office. 
independent anthracite is far short of 
spite of the asking price of about $6 ov 
price, shows the state of the supply. | 
weeks to March yet. 


Every effort is making to keep the 
even as possible. The city fuel administr 
stationed officers at the trestles to se 
favoritism is exercised. It does not app 
effort is making to cut down the prices 
dent anthracite. It is feared that evet 
which is everywhere said to be too hig’! 
trary reduction might inducé dealers not 
it. Some of the larger dealers say they are 
coke without getting any profit out of it. — 
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EASE OFF AT BOSTON 


: 
et Continues to Vary Considerably— 
English Coal Still Arriving. 

“bituminous market in New England has eased 


yhat from the quotations prevalent a week to 
ys “ago, though some shippers are seeking to 


e $11 to $11.25 level that was inaugurated © 


e advent of the heavy snowstorms that tied 
and the rail movement of coal. 


ain of the large interests are offering spot 
nous at Mystic around $10.50 to $10.75 gross 
| ears, with possible further softening for coal 
t shipped but soon to be on the way. 
market continues to vary considerably, de- 
the facilities and stocks available of the 
ss well as upon the amount wanted by the 
ner and how badly he needs it. One or two 
= that such free coal as they have to offer 
: had at $11 on cars and this figure is fully a 
ollar away from quotations made in the same 
yy other shippers. 
e of the coal offered at the $10.25 to $10.50 
‘s Boston level cannot be said to be strictly 
Southern coal but has a substantial percentage 
al 2 quality mixed with it. 
lish coal is still arriving in fair quantity and 
iston & Albany and Boston & Maine are taking 
e proportion of cargo arrivals. There is still 
erable delay in discharging vessels at this port 
murrages have to be reckoned with when figur- 
all costs, though the British fuel is quite a bit 
r than the domestic coal. 


‘boat discharged this week that was obliged to 
ust short of two weeks for docking space, 
that is not the rule. Of course, interests that 
ieir own docks can take care of the foreign coal 
x to them with a minimum of delay. Another 
‘that adds to the demurrage bill is the shortage 
3, which situation is far from being handled to 
tisfaction of buyers of coal. Of what use is a 
for discharging, if there are no cars ready to 
le cargo? 


Car Shortage Helps Spot Market. 


car shortage which keeps large New England 
lers from obtaining their regular weekly quota 
tract coal causes a drain upon their reserve 
and forces them to go into the spot market to 
in a safe supply on hand. While this situation 
encourage the belief that prices will stiffen 
vecause of the desire of big users to replenish 
sleted stocks, there are not those wanting who 
t a further sinking spell for bituminous quo- 

Some do not believe that there will be a 
7 strike this spring, hence prices, they say, will 
stimulus from that direction. Then, again, 
roduction around 11,000,000 tons a week and 
yme prospects of the Pailroads getting the upper 
gards shipments, industry will have plenty 
th consequent lower prices, it is argued. 


sylvania coal quotations do not show any note- 
changes from those mentioned last week 
- there has been an easing, if anything, in 
eS Pool 10 coals. The former is quoted 
nd $5.00 to $5.25 and the latter from $4.50 to 
at mines, _ 


nthracite market, the same scarcity con- 
uigh reports show that Boston received 
JG tons last week. Dealers are delivering 
n ton and half ton lots as soon as received 
‘ amounts stored in the yards begin to dwindle 
an soon as a cargo has been received. 
oy buy substitutes when driven to it by 
sity, it appears, though coke has obtained 
‘ol on the regard of the New Englander. 
i domestic sizes of independent coal remain 
's last week, Stove, nut and egg range from 
40 $14. Pea is scarce as ever and the demand 
‘Kwheat continues very strong, 















mpire Coal Co., of Birmingham, Ala., will 
begin Beostruction work on a by-product coke 
its mines in Walker County. It will cost 
tely $1,500,000. 
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CONDITIONS AT PITTSBURGH 


Coal and Coke Prices Show a Partial Recovery 
from Recent Slump. 


Coal prices in the Pittsburgh market have recovered 
somewhat from the drop that occurred the latter part 
of last week, but have not reached the high mark of 
the earlier part of that period, A curtailment of the 
available number of cars has provided the strengthen- 
ing influence which has caused the partial recovery 
in spite of numerous embargoes. These same factors 
have influenced the price of coke, so that this fuel 
also recovered. 

Steam mine-run is being sold on a basis of $3.00 to 
$3.25. There is considerable of this grade of coal 
available when compared with the supply of lump. 
Slack is quoted at the same figure as mine-run, $3.00 
to $3.25, due to the fact that so many interests are 
not screening their coal. In consequence, the differen- 
tial between the mine-run and slack, which usually 
amounts to 50 cents a ton is missing. Three-quarter 
lump is being sold at $4.25 to $4.75, and the one and 
a quarter at practically the same figure, the maximum 
price being generally gotten for the bigger sized coal 
and the three-quarter running closer to the minimum. 

Gas mine-run is $3.75 to $4.00. Lump sizes are 
commanding from $4.75 to $5.25. Slack is $3.40 to 
$3.50. 

Standard furnace coke has made a sharp recover? 
from the $7 low of last week to a basis of $8.00 to 
$8.25 for immediate delivery. 


No Improvement in Car Supply. 


Car supply in many places has reached a miserable 
low level, averaging at some points but nine per cent. 
The Panhandle division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has not supplied any cars to the mines along that 
route for a week and a half. Some of the roads are 
practicing a policy which the operators fear will 
cause them no good. If a mine, according to the 
railroads, has had a few more cars than the railroad 
thinks it should have had, the car supply is cut off 
entirely for a while. This has brought the protest 
that the mine may lose its men if this practice is 
continued. A counter-proposal is advanced that the 
cars be taken away gradually, so that a certain por- 
tion of the mine may be kept operating at all times. 

Embargoes have been placed on coal and coke ship- 
ments in the northwestern part of the state by the 
northern division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the New York Central has put into effect an embargo 
on points east of Buffalo. It is even difficult to get 
coke shipments from the Connellsville field into the 
Pittsburgh district, which is only a short haul. 


P. R. R. Shifts Locomotives. 


Inability to get cars unloaded is given as one of 
the reasons for the tie-up in transportation. Lack 
of motive power is also having its effect. It is 
learned that 100 new locomotives have been allotted 
to the Central Region of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and that 50 of these had been delivered in the past 
week, with prospects for an early delivery of the 
other 50. This is expected to materially improve the 
situation on the Pennsylvania. 

The traffic department of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association is bending every effort to influence 
the railroads to improve the car supply, but little has 
been accomplished. 

In the Connellsville district, the car shortage is 
presenting a critical aspect for the coal operators. 
Placements in the region during the past week have 
been on an average of 11 per cent. This condition is 
said by the railroad officials to exist on all lines in the 
region. The “strike” in the region, which had long 
since ceased to be a factor, was officially declared off 
Thursday. The result of the car shortage is not only 
cutting down production, but is serving as a serious 
deterrent to business with mines being forced to re- 
main in idleness and pay-rolls thus cut down. 

The Connellsville operators, through the Fayette- 
Greene Coal Producers’ Association, are taking the 
matter up with the railroads. The association is 
aided in its efforts by individual operators. Im- 
provement has been promised by the railroads. At a 
conference in Pittsburgh this week with officials of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the railroad men are said 
to have told the officials of the producers’ associa- 
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tion that preference would be given to coke cars in 
the Connellsville field during the rest of the winter. 
A promise was made that all necessary cars would 
be given to the workings by April. 

The association is going ahead gathering data, 
which will be used in its campaign to compel the 
attention of the railroad officials. to the need of a 
large quota of cars for the Connellsville region. 
The B. & O. cut down its available cars in the 
Connellsville field last week by 50 per cent. 

The members of the committee who met the rail- 
road officials were W. J. Reilly, George W. Hibbs 
and Thomas M. Whyel. At the last meeting of the 
association, the committees named to deal with the 
respective railroads were continued as permanent 
committees. 


MORE POWER FOR COMMISSION 


Bill Introduced Requiring Coal Companies 
to Fill Out Questionnaires. 


A bill amending the Federal Coal Commission 
act, reintroduced in the House last Thursday by 
Representative Winslow of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, fails to authorize Judge Samuel Alt- 
schuler, of Chicago, to serve on the commission. 
The original bill, which was approved by President 
Harding, provided that a Federal judge might 
be appointed on the commission without any 
compensation other than his salary as judge. 

Members of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in revising the bill for reintro- 
duction by Chairman Winslow struck out the 
sections relatnig to the appointment of a Federal 
judge. 

The bill contains the provisions sought by the 
commission giving it additional power in the 
case of questionnaires sent out to operators and 
wholesale dealers. A new section proposed in the 
bill follows: 

“The commission or any officer, employe, or 
agent thereof, duly authorized by the commission, 
may prepare and submit to and require to be 
answered by any person written questions of fact 
concerning any of the matters which by this act 
the commission is empowered or directed to in- 
vestigate, and such person shall thereupon answer 
fully and in good faith any and all questions so 
propounded. Such answers shall be in writing 
and shall be verified by oath.” 

After providing as a penalty a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, for refusal to testify or answer 
written questions, the bill authorizes the commis- 
sion in the case of disobedience to any subpoena 
issued or refusal to testify or make answer to 
invoke the aid of the district court of the United 
States in requiring obedience to its orders. 


Fairmont Getting Few Cars. 


Fairmont, Jan. 18—Coal price levels range from 
$2.85 to $2.90 today at mines in northern West Vir- 
ginia. In some instances $3.00 is being: obtained, 
but that is exceptional. 

The embargo placed on all shipments, including 
coal to points on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, is blamed for the softening of 
the market at this time. 

It is rather unusual to have the market weaken- 
ing when there is an acute car shortage. The 
Monongah Division, B. & O., on Wednesday had 
139 plants idle because of no cars. Twenty mines 
were idle on the M. & W., and the Monongahela 
had only a 22 per cent car supply. 

Mines in northern West Virginia on Tuesday pro- 
duced but 1,679 cars of coal, due to the short supply 
of empties. 


We note increased use of electricity for lighting 
the outlying roads in various sections. With the 
good road development and the increased use of 
automobiles, the lighting of the highways is im- 
portant and this gives a different aspect to many 
sections of the country. After nightfall, some 
places in the vicinity of towns or even villages 
are much brighter than they used to be. 
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| New England Notes | 


The New England Coal Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000. The 
incorporators are Albert A. Hudson, Harry E. Davis 
and George M. Rex. 


Brockton, Mass., advices state that the shortage of 
anthracite in that city has been broken with the ar- 
rival on Sunday and Monday, last, of 51 cars, or ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons, the biggest shipment of the 
winter. 

Knox Robinson and Bertram T. Fish, who have 
been ,doing business under the name of the American 
Fuel Corporation at Fall River, Mass., have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Robinson will continue in business 
under the same trade designation. 


The greater part of the coal tower of the Godfrey 
(Coal ‘Co. in Milton, suburb of Boston, was destroyed 
by fire last week, the apparatus being delayed in an- 
swering the alarm because of the big snowdrifts. The 
company, which has kept the Neponset River open to 
date, is still receiving barges, and despite the handicap 
caused by the fire, will continue to make delivery of 
coal to its customers. 

Representative Edgar E. Pounds, of Portland, Me., 
has made the suggestion that the peat beds of Maine 
be worked by the state in an effort to solve the fuel 
problem there and possibly bring down present prices 
for coal.. He advocates an appropriation of $100,000 
by the state and points to a peat deposit in Greene 
which is a mile in length and half a mile wide. 

Speaking before the Catholic Union in Boston, An- 
drew P. Lane, fuel administrator of the state of Maine, 
made the assertion that anthracite coal production had 
reached its maximum in 1922, and that the present 
shortage of hard coal will never be remedied. The 
mines of Pennsylvania can never produce a greater 
annual yield than at present, he said. His advice to 
coal consumers is to learn to utilize bituminous. 


The United States Coast Guard cutter Ossipee 
took a hand in helping to relieve the anthracite short- 
age last Monday, when it took in tow the four schoon- 
ers, Charles C. Lister, Alma P. Chase, Moonlight and 
the Sarah Eaton, all of which had been moored in the 
Cape Cod Canal for nine days owing to the stormy 
weather. The schooners are bound for Vinal Haven, 
Jonesport, Lubec and other Maine towns where coal 
is Jacking and wood is being ‘burned. 

As an indication of the need for hard coal and the 
efforts that local retailers are making to relieve the 
situation, might be cited the fact that the Coal Team- 
sters’ Union 68, with a membership of 1,500, was un- 
able to muster a quorum last Sunday afternoon because 
most of the teamsters were working on coal deliveries. 
The new wage and working contract, which is to re- 
place the agreement expiring April Ist, is to be taken 
up at the next meeting, the fourth Sunday of this 
month. 


The rumors of graft and bribery in connection with 
the buying of coal by the city of Lynn to relieve the 
fuel situation, have been termed by Mayor MoPhetres 
as a “damnable lie from start to finish.” Councilman 
Michael J. Carroll asked for an investigation of 
charges made in connection with the awarding of a 
coal contract, and the district attorney of Essex county 
ordered E. D, (Callahan, deputy chief of police, to in- 
vestigate the matter. There have been no untoward 
developments to date. ; 

A report of Everett Morss, emergency fuel ad- 
ministrator for the city of Boston, shows that the city 
received 34,000 tons of anthracite last week. Receipts, 
though fairly steady, are far from meeting demand, 
which is becoming more insistent. Dealers state that 
they find it difficult to deliver even one-third of their 
orders, and on some days telephone lines are so busy 
that scores of calls hourly go unanswered. The snow- 
storms of last week so delayed trucks and teams that 
there were a great many instances reported of families 
who had used their last shovel of coal and had to re- 
sort to gas and boxwood while waiting for deliveries. 


Attorney General Frank E. Healy, of ‘Connecticut, 
has prepared a bill for introduction into the General 
Assembly which will confer upon the fuel administra- 
tor of the state authority to seize fuel anywhere in the 
state during the acute coal shortage, search any prem- 
ises where he has reason to believe that fuel is being 
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concealed, to requisition railroad lines, locomotives, 
freight cars, trolley lines and motor trucks whenever 
necessary, in his opinion, to alleviate distress. An ap- 
propriation of $100,000 is proposed in the bill for dis- 
tributing the coal. There are also three members of 
an advisory commission, all appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Local fuel administrators are also provided for, 
and heavy penalties can be inflicted for obstructing the 
orders of the fuel administrator. Also, dealers would 
be compelled to sell to persons designated by the ad- 
ministrator. 

The question of an embargo on exports of anthra- 
cite coal to Canada has become more acute in recent 
days owing to agitation in Congress by members from 
New England and states bordering. on Canada. John 
Jacob Rogers, representative from Massachusetts, 
charges that shipments of coal to Canada were 50 per 
cent greater in October and November, 1922, than for 
the corresponding months a year ago, when there was 
no shortage. His figures for the two months in 1922 
were 399,763 and 433,731 tons, as compared with 302,- 
609 and 320,247 in October and November, 1921. He 
asserted that his inquiry showed also that American 
anthracite coal in the Dominion sold around $15 a ton, 
whereas the “usual United States prices are from $2 to 
$7 higher.” His own bill would embargo anthracite 
shipments during the present emergency, and he wants 
legislation empowering the President to declare em- 
bargoes if future crises arise. 

The new Rhode Island fuel administration law, 
passed by the state legislature last week, has begun 
functioning. The bill, which continues the office of 
fuel administrator, endows that office with powers 
to regulate and control fuel supplies, to confiscate fuel 
to insure equitable distribution and to subpoena and 
prosecute under the act. Governor William Flynn 
appointed George H. Webb, who has been acting as 
fuel administrator during the emergency, to the office. 
The first order of the fuel administration requires coal 
dealers to give priority to the filling of orders issued 
by the administrator or his deputies. Orders must be 
limited to not more than one month’s supply, not less 
than two weeks’ supply, and must consist of 75 per 
cent anthracite in domestic sizes and 25 per cent of 
buckwheat, birdseye or bituminous. Dealers must 
make weekly reports of deliveries and receipts. ‘An- 
thracite receipts last ‘Saturday were 11 per cent below 
normal. ~ 





Small Buyers Deceived. 


Attention has been called to a practice indulged in 
by certain coal concerns Down East in its method of 
disposing of fuel that cannot but reflect unfavorably 
upon such companies in particular and the coal trade 
in general, The matter in question is in connection 
with selling bag fuel. These bags contain 25 pounds 
of coal-and sell at retail for 32 cents a bag. The bags 
are labeled in large letters RANGE, and underneath, 
in much smaller type, “Bituminous.” The fuel is a 
screened, low volatile, soft coal, and, of course, the 
labeling it “Range” would lead to the belief that it is 
the well-known anthracite mixture of nut and pea 
coal, which has received the trade-accepted term of 
“range” coal. 

The idea originates probably with the wholesale con- 
cern, which looks upon this method as a good sales 
policy, and it is fostered by the many small dealers 
who sell coal over the counter, so to speak. While 
this designation of soft coal as “range” may not be 
deception, since the defense will be that “kitchen 
range” is meant, it borders on false pretenses. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by it in the long run. 





The later crop of new year predictions has 
now been fully harvested and bears out the 
original reports appearing earlier in the season 
as to better conditions at present. All con- 
clude that the situation at the outset of 1923 
is far better than a year ago, far better than in 
1921. One point to consider in this connection 
is that if the coal people cannot make money 
this year they cannot make money at any time 
without the advantage of extraneous circum- 
stances. When we get up to the capacity of 
the railroads, and that is practically the situ- 
ation now, that is about all the business that 
can be done, and certainly at the present times 
unemployment is at a low stage: 


-men for both sides declare there is little 
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Operators and Miners from Mi 
‘Confer in New York. | 


Delegates representing the miners a 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio met in joint 
the Pennsylvania ‘Hotel last Thursday in 
negotiating a new wage agreement in th 
take the place of the one now in force, ° 
April lst. Western Pennsylvania, whicl 
a party to settlements affecting the res of 
Competitive Field, was not officially rep 
conference, although it was said tha 
there would probably become a party to 
ment that might be reached. Ss 

If a new scale is signed it will form 
district agreements throughout the 
minous fields of the country, as has 2 
case heretofore. The delegates partici 
conference represent operators producin; 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually 
age, or about 75 per cent of the tonnage 
Central Competitive Field and some 35 pe: 
soft coal output of the country. 

There are eight operators present 
three states participating, and eight repr 
the miners, besides President Lewis and 
other international officials of the Unit 
ers of America. While the latter did 
demands at the first day’s session, it was und 
that they would ask for the continuation of t 
wage scale for a period of two years, be 
for the six-hour day, the five-day week a1 
of minor changes in working conditions. — 

These will only be advanced as trading ; 
ever, and the real sticking point will be the 
the agreement. It is believed the operato 
no serious opposition to renewing the pr 
a year, and continuing the check-off sy 
Finding Commission has suggested a ‘c 
ment, Mr. Lewis has announced that he 
year agreement, but there is a feeling 1 
cede from that stand and sign up for a ye 


general bituminous strike this year. a 

Thursday’s session was devoted lar 
tion. Michael Gallagher, president of 
Vein Coal Operators’ Association, ws 
man; William Green, secretary-treasure 
W., secretary, and Walter L. Robinson, 1 
of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 
retary. ra 

It is expected that the conference w 
session until the middle of next week 
an agreement is reached. 





Weather Generally Temp 


Once more we have made a west 
out experiencing anything remarkable 
of severe weather conditions, am 
perience of 35 years along this 
gradually coming to the conclus 
conditions are not to be expecte 
thing in the territory between } 
Chicago, although whenever there 
some look upon that as a marked 
the proper order of things. 

As we have remarked from tim 
past, this is the temperate zone al 
have pretty sharp weather at time 
course of events brings condition 
severe. There are some who mi 
climate is changing, but except in 
where strictly local influences ha 
conditions are just about the same 
have been. Such deviations from no 
cial records show are too small to 
the average individual. : 





Removal of soft coal wage sca 
continuation of high-priced coal and 
to be seen how long we can continue 
of inflation, with so many commod 
and other prime factors, 100 per ce 
rates of ten or a dozen years ago. — 
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~ Coal Commission Makes Preliminary Report 


ays Surplus of Bituminous Miners Is Grave Problem and That No Lasting Peace Is 
Possible Unless Steadier Employment Can Be Provided. 


En 


2 United States Coal Commission submitted’ 
eliminary report to Congress on January 
‘telling of the progress made so far toward 
taining’ what is the trouble with the coal in- 
y. It is evident that the fact finding body 
not discovered many facts not generally 
n to those in the trade. It says there are 
aany bituminous mines and too many miners 
‘oo many strikes and not enough cars. 
great amount of research was needed to un- 
‘these facts, but finding a solution of them is 
ver matter. The Commission is not prepared 
is time to make any recommendations, but 
yw under which it is functioning required that 
a report be filed by the middle of January. 
‘et no start has been made toward investi- 
g the anthracite industry. 

e Commission states that while it might be 
zted that in an over-developed industry ag- 
‘ive competition would have driven out mines 
high producing costs and forced prices to the 
amer down to a minimum, “so many such 
rlex factors have operated to prevent the free 
‘of economic forces that a very detailed and 
orehensive investigation is required before a 
‘conclusion can be reached.” 

‘e opinion is expressed that “There can be 
atisfactory agreement as to wage rates and 
isting peace between operators and men un- 
steadier employment can be provided. There 
Je no satisfactory solution of our transporta- 
problem as long as the railroads are sub- 
d to sudden peak loads of coal traffic of the 
m when the demands of agriculture and in- 
*y are at their height. 


| 


May Recommend Government Control. 


lat some form of degree of Government con- 
will be recommended is suggested by the fol- 
ig paragraph: 
he Commission believes that the public in- 
t in coal raises fundamental questions of the 
ion of this industry to the nation and of the 
2e to which private right must yield to public 
ire. It may be that both private property in 
xxhaustible resource and labor in a public 
‘ce industry must submit to certain modifica- 
of their private rights, receiving in return 
in guarantees and privileges not accorded to 
ly private business or persons in private em- 
” 


issibly some modification of the anti-trust 
will be advised, so as to permit of combina- 
‘ or central selling agencies, for the Commis- 
says: 

he inquiry involves the whole question as to 
is best for the people, free competition, 
armment or private ownership, regulation or 
col in the coal industry. Should the oper- 
} in given areas be permitted to combitie so 
‘the low-cost mines would furnish the product 
te people and the high-cost mines kept in 
ance to meet an emergency, properly regu- 
_as to price and profit by some governniental 
cy, or should this prime necessity of life and 
hess be left wholly to open competition in 
market? This problem is of so great moment, 
reference not only to theories of government 
uso to the economic life of the Republic, that 
‘view of the Commission must be left to its 
i report.” 
















~How Consumption Is Divided. 


irther extracts from the Commission’s re- 
are given below: 

rhe bituminous output is consumed approx- 
ely in the following percentages: Railroads, 
ndustrials» 26; Coking, 15; Domestic, 10; Iron 
teel, 7; Public Utilities, 7; Export, 4; Mines, 
unkers, 2. 


“The coal industry does not end at the mine. 
Some 180 railroads take the coal at the mine 
mouth and transport it to thousands of destina- 
tions. 

“Nor does the coal industry end with trans- 
portation. To connect the thousands of pro- 
ducers, big and little, with more than 90,000 
buyers of carload lot coal scattered over 48 States, 
requires a widespread system of wholesale market- 
ing. Sometimes this marketing is reduced to the 
simplest terms, as when a steel plant or railroad 
buys a mine and consumes its entire output. 
Sometimes it is conducted by the selling depart- 
ment of a large operating company. Sometimes 
the task of bringing together producer and con- 
sumer is performed by an independent wholesaler 
or selling agent. 

“There are some hundreds of large wholesalers 
and a much greater number, perhaps 3,500 in all, 
of smaller middlemen. Like the business of run- 
ning mines, the business of selling has its prob- 
lems and, like mining, it has also its abuses. 

“The final link in the chain of coal supply is 
the retailer, who receives coal in carload lots from 
car or yard storage and delivers it in smaller 
quantities to the consumer. There are some 38,- 
000 retail coal dealers, most of them conducting 
a small business. They handle about 130,000,000 
tons of coal, or 14 per cent of the bituminous and 
two-thirds of the anthracite produced. 

“The record of production and distribution of 
coal in recent years may be summed up in the 
word ‘instability,’ and this instability in the supply 
of one of the most fundamental of all raw ma- 
terials has been an important cause in unsettling 
business and in delaying the return of normal 
times. 

Large Profits at Times. 


“Tt has been suggested to us that one of the 
causes of high prices of coal is profiteering. 
There has been profiteering in the sense that 
grossly exorbitant profits have been taken at times 
by many operators, brokers, and retailers; profits 
that have been disproportionate to the cost of the 
coal or the service rendered or the risk incurred. 


“But this Commission has not yet obtained the 
figures for the past ten-year period specifically re- 
quired by the Act in order to settle this ques- 
tion. A thorough examination of the profits of 
production and distribution, including the revenue 
derived from associated enterprises, is already 
under way. 

Labor Difficulties. 


“Others attribute the instability in the coal in- 
dustry primarily to labor troubles. There can be 
no doubt that two of the three periods of high 
prices since 1916 have been caused largely by la- 
bor troubles. In the first period of scarcity— 
August, 1916, to March, 1918—there were no 
strikes of consequence and therefore some other 
explanation of the high prices and distress must 
be found. 

Car Shortage. 


“An opinion commonly expressed before the 
Commission is that the primary cause of scarcity 
and high prices of coal is transportation deficiency. 
There have been recurring periods of ‘car short- 
age’ and such periods have generally been accom- 
panied by high prices of coal. There are many 
other causes for the inadequacy of transportation 
beside the absence of cars, such as lack of motive 
power, congestion of yards, terminal facilities, or 
gateways, single tracks where double tracks are 
needed, inability to co-ordinate movement of boats 
and cars at ports, strikes of railway labor, and 
severe winter storms temporarily blockading 
trafic. Any one of these elements may be re- 
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sponsible for what to the operator at a mine seems 
a simple ‘shortage of cars.’ 

“The so-called ‘car shortage’ is not always due 
to insufficient coal-carrying equipment alone. In 
part it has been due to an overload upon the 
transportation system beyond what that system 
could reasonably or properly be expected to bear. 
The period of coal shortage and high prices from 
the middle of 1916 to March, 1918, was marked by 
almost continuous complaint of lack of cars at 
the mines. But the volume of traffic thrown upon 
the roads as a result of the war exceeded anything 
in their previous history, and when by the summer 
of 1918 adequate preparation had been made to 
handle the traffic all current requirements for coal 
were met and an unprecedented surplus accumu- 
lated in storage. 

“Since the resumption of work, in August, 1922, 
after five months’ cessation, more bituminous coal 
has been offered for shipment than the railroads 
have been able to carry, but only by investing 
money in a transportation system vastly in excess 
of reasonable requirements may the people of the 
country expect the railroads to make up within a 
few weeks the consequences of the five month’s 
suspension of a large part of the coal mining. 

“At the beginning of 1923 the bituminous coal 
industry presents to the country its usual contra- 
dictions. The one complaint common to most of 
the coal mining territory is that of ‘car shortage;’ 
yet the outstanding fact is that in spite of a miner’s 
election day and the Christmas holidays, these 
coal mines produced in December, 1922, over 46,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal. An actual shortage of 
anthracite has kept domestic consumers on the 
verge of a buyer’s panic, restained only by the 
co-operation of the larger coal operators with the 
Federal and State fuel distributors, yet the 46,000,- 
000 tons of soft coal was probably sufficient for 
the country’s needs for current consumtion, even 
in December, if evenly distributed. 


“The fact that low coal reserves in the hands 
of the consumers are not being rapidly replenished 
doubtless adds to the fear of scarcity, yet a full- 
car-supply for the country’s soft coal mines, as 
rated by the railroads, would have furnished trans- 
portation in December for more than 75,000,000 
tons or 20,000,000 tons more than the country ever 
took from the mines in a single month. Plainly, 
‘100 per cent car supply,’ as based on such in- 
flated ratings, would create a car surplus or a coal 
surplus far beyond the ability of the market to ab- 
sorb. 


Over-Development. 


“Already in our study we have come to see 
that underlying these immediate causes of scar- 
city and high prices—labor difficulties and trans- 
portation deficiency—are other causes; namely, 
the irregularity of demand and the overdevelop- 
ment of the mining industry. These basic factors 
apply directly only to bituminous coal but in- 
directly they affect anthracite as well, for anthra- 
cite is in competition with bituminous coal and 
the wage scale in the one industry is influenced 
by changes in the other. 

“We find that in the bituminous industry since 
1890 the mines have averaged, over the country 
as a whole, only 213 days out of a possible work- 
ing year of 308 days. These averages, of course, 
show nothing as to the relative annual earnings 
of individual miners or their individual oppor- 
tunity to work. In 1920, a year of active demand, 
the average time worked was only 220 days, and 
in 1921, the year of depression, it dropped to 
149 days, with many districts showing a figure 
much below this average. 


“Over a long period comparatively little of the 
time lost has been on account of strikes and that 
in the years when there are no strikes the aggre- 
gate time lost from all causes is about as great as 
in those when strikes occur. In the twenty-three 
years over which the statistical record of strikes 
extends, the time lost because of strikes has 
averaged nine days a year, or less than ten per 
cent of the time lost for all causes combined. 

“The other attributed catise, lack of transpor- 
tation facilities during the annual peak of railroad 
business, commonly known as ‘car shortage,” en- 
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hances the cost to the consumer, but it does not 
explain the short working year for the miners. 
When the needed coal is supplied the miner gets it 
out at one time or another and his work takes 
so much time and no more. Short working time 
is the result of overdevelopment in the industry. 
There are more mines and more miners than the 
needs of the country require. 

“A cause of part-time operations of the bitu- 
minous mines is the variation in demand for the 
product, in part annual and in part seasonal. In 
so far as the irregularity in demand is seasonal, 
greater in cold weather than in summer, the lost 
time in summer is unavoidable unless some means 
can be devised to encourage the storage of coal 
during the dull months. The seasonal fluctuation 
in demand varies greatly from one district to 
another; in some fields of the East it is unim- 
portant; further West it is dominant. 

“Moreover, our preliminary studies show that 
even in times of maximum demand the mines as a 
whole do not work full time. In other words, the 
mine capacity is in excess even of maximum re- 
quirements. Although the country has never been 
able to absorb in a year more than 579,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, the present capacity of the 
mines is well above 800,000,000 tons. 


How Labor Supply Has Increased. 


“The steady increase in the army of bituminous 
coal miners during the last four years, notwith- 
standing a lessened demand for their product is 
also a fact that stands out in the statistical records 
furnished the Commission by the U. S. Geological 
Survey. In 1918, the year of maximum coal out- 
put, when 579,000,000 tons were mined, 615,000 
men were employed in the bituminous coal mines, 
nearly 622,000 the next year, over 639,000 in 1920, 
and in 1921, 663,000 mine workers were employed 
in producing about 416,000,000 tons. 

“To get a year comparable in soft coal out- 
put with 1921 we havé to go back to 1910, when 
417,000,000 tons were mined, and it is significant 
that in that year less than 556,000 mine workers 
were employed—or about a million more tons of 
coal with 100,000 fewer miners. 

“The difference between 1910 and 1921 may be 
viewed by the consumer of bituminous coal some- 
what as follows: The manufacturer who bought 
10,000 tons of steam coal in 1910 paid for the 
year’s labor of 13% mine workers, whereas if he 
bought the same amount of coal in 1921 he paid 
the wages of nearly 16 mine workers. 

“This plainly is not progress, but the mistake 
must not be made of blaming the miner for a 
decreased output, for the average miner’s daily 
output in 1921 was 4% tons, taking the 8,000 com- 
mercial miners, large and small, in the United 
States, and in 1910 his daily output was about 
3%4 tons, although this difference is attributable 
in part to the increased use of machines. But in 
1910 the average bituminous coal mine was operat- 
ing 217 days as against 149 days in 1921. 

“The unequal distribution of work between 
mines, attributed by many persons to the as- 
signed and private car system, is also being con- 
sidered by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at this time. By this system men in one mine 
may get perhaps only one day’s work a week 
and others, even in an adjoining mine, may get six 
days’ work, causing discontent and strengthening 
the demands for higher rates of pay applicable to 
all. 

“As for the public, the cost of maintaining an 
overdeveloped industry is reflected in the high 
price of coal. We do not know accurately the 
extent of burden, but it may well be measured 
by the cost of keeping in the industry an excess 
of perhaps 200,000 miners and their families and 
the excess investment in mines. 

“The Commission is convinced that there can be 
no permanent peace in the industry until this 
underlying cause of instability is removed. Di- 
verse causes have apparently promoted over- 
development and inquiries are in progress as to 
the relative importance, among others, of the fol- 
lowing: The policy of railroads toward encour- 
aging the opening of new mines and new mine 
fields as sources of revenue}; car distribution rules 
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that permit, if they do not encourage, larger ca-- 


pacity than the market obviously requires; the 
opening of new mines by large consumers; the 
establishment of freight rates that encourage the 
development of new fields; shifts in centers of 
consumption that abandon old fields and encour- 
age new fields; the difference between union and 
non-union wage costs; large scale suspensions in 
the unionized fields; and irregularity of demand.” 


CRICHTON BLAMES RAILROADS 


Says Lack of Adequate Transportation Is at 
Bottom of Trade Ills. 


Andrew .B. Crichton, a coal operator of Johns- 
town, Pa., and one of the most widely-known 
mining engineers in the country, has written a 
letter to the United States Coal Commission in 
which he says that there is only one major rea- 
son for the over-development of bituminous mines 
and the evils which have followed in its train, such 
as frequent strikes and wildly fluctuating prices. 
That reason, declares Mr. Crichton, is lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities. Part of his let- 
ter follows: 


“What a paradox; the admitted over-develop- 
ment of the coal industry and at the same time 
a shortage of coal. It is the shortage of coal at 
consuming points, with the resultant high prices, 
that has caused this investigation, not particularly 
because of consideration for the coal industry. 
Why go so far afield for an answer to so simple 
a problem? 


“There has never been a time within my recol- 
lection, even the extraordinary demand, including 
export, during the stress of war, and the runaway 
market of 1920, when the coal mines could not 
greatly more than supply the demands. During 
these periods of greatest demands, mines in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia were actually working 
less than half time. 

“Why, then, should the shortage of coal to the 
consuming public, in the face of these facts and 
the “known over-development of the industry be 
blamed on the coal industry? To the lack of 
transportation can be attributed most of the ills 
of the industry, certainly the labor trouble and the 
over-development. 


How Over-Development Was Brought About. 


“The usual situation is, the consuming public 
fails to anticipate and supply their needs for coal, 
for any reason, but for no fault of their own; the 
coal operators have the coal ready to ship at the 
mines, but the railroads cannot haul what the 
consumers need, or think they need. The con- 
sumer wants his share, or more, of what coal is 
running and bids. up the price of coal until the 
price, as has happened in recent years, went so 
high the operators made as much on one ton of 
coal as ordinarily on five tons. 

“Therefore, if he is not contracted, he does as 
well on a car supply 20 per cent of normal, which 
perhaps is 10 per cent of his capacity, as on an 
ordinary full supply. The result has been that 
everyone wanted to be in the coal business. Ex- 
pensive mines have been developed on small areas, 
and mines have been opened everywhere coal was 
quickly available. Mines were opened and coal 
hauled long distances on wagons or trucks and 
loaded on railroad cars at public sidings. 

“This all happened because the railroads could 
not haul the consumers’ needs. No more coal 
went to market because of the new mines; there- 
fore, clearly, lack of transportation is the cause 
of the over-development. With the many new 
mines labor was scarce, and to attract labor from 
the old mines or from other industries, unheard 
of wages and tonnage rates were paid, two to four 
times pre-war rates, resulting in 100,000 more men 
in the industry than needed. Was the cause not 
also lack of transportation? 


Only One Real Solution. 


“If the cause is lack of transportation, then the 
cure is ample transportation facilities, which would 


“permit competition and the unrestri 


' was sustained throughout the week 
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of the law of supply and demand. ‘Ite 
rather hard on the high cost or mis 
mine, or the absent landlord, but it is the. 
the American public can be assured a 
ply of coal:at all times at reasonab 
would mean the survival of the fi 
would correct the over-development 
the labor problem in the only — 
American public. 


“The answer of the railroads has ev 
to provide facilities for peak loads ake 
expected of them; that it would requir 
vestments in equipment and facilities 
only be used half the year. Well, 
not the railroads be required to prepar 
loads, just as other public utilities dc 
failure to do so results in an even large 
sary investment in the coal industry, w 
lief. Why should the coal industry be 
be regulated and investigated for somethi 
which they are not responsible? 3 ) 

“The railroads do not need to provide 
equal to the capacity of the mines, bu 
maximum consumption. At the present 
railroads are supplying 15 to 30 per ce 
rated capacity of the mines, and if their p 
facilities were increased an average of 2 
per cent the situation would be amply 
LOLs: ‘ 


CURRENT COAL OUTE 





Bituminous Production Recovers te 


Revised estimates of soft coal output 
week of 1923, January 1-6, show a tota 
000 net tons. Production on New ~ 
amounted to little more than one-fot 
average for recent normal Mondays. 
lowing day the output rose to a hig 


the opportunity which the holiday 
railroads for bettering the service. 


on None but there was a eee 
after to 34,206 cars on Tuesday and to. 
on Thursday. The total output for thi 
expected to be between 11,000, 000 > d 
tons. 


Below are comparative figures awe 
put of bituminous coal during th 
weeks for which complete returns 
and for the corresponding week a y 
reported by the U. S. Geological Su 


Week Ended 1922 
December 16..... . 10,666,000 
December 23...... 10,031,000 


December) 30..nm aeaey es Pet 


January; (6.7... eee 395, “000 
The revised estimate of bitumino' 


Anthtasie 


Although loss of anthracite pr 
somewhat less in New Year’s week t 
mas week, tonnage was far below no 
ures covering the four latest wee 
complete returns have been rece 
Geological Survey are as follows, ¥ 
sons for a year ago: 





Week Ending 1922 
December 16...... 2,197,000 
December 23...... 2,028,000 
December 30......°1,560,000° 


1923 
January U6O.c.ene ers 720,000 
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3 Pittsburgh Notes | 


Baton Coal Ca. has been organized by Chester 
cklas, W. W. Booth and George S. Baton. 
Hillma Coah Co. is a new concern with James 
aningham, George W. Webster and Elder W. 
| as sponsors. 

Valley Coal Co., Inc., has been organized “by 
Livingston, William L. Maize and H. D. 




































s has been organized at the Scottdale Y. M. 
to give instruction in mining. Prospective 
remen will be the students. 

[. Stevens, sales manager of Marvel & Co., 
esigned and is now associated in a similar 
with the Interstate C. & C. Co. 


, Emil | Sumney has accepted the position as 
rintendent for the Bernice Coal Co., at Steuben- 
He was formerly connected with the Ells- 
Collieries Co. 

Relso Coal Co. has purchased from Frank S. 
wyder two parcels of coal land in Robinson town- 
ip, the larger of which contains 58 acres. The 
erty sold for $16,400. 

» Appalacha Coal Co. has been organized by 
J. House, William A. Irwin and Park J. 
nder. Mr. House last week was announced 
urchaser of a big property in Indiana county. 


e annual banquet of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

o be held at the Greensburg Country Club, 
reensburg, Saturday night, January 20th. All the 
g officials numbering 300 are expected to be 


ee jen Edward Moore at the coke plant 
the Pittsburgh Steel Cc., kown as Alicia No. 2, 
r Connellsville, was presented with a watch, chain 
harm by the employes of the plant as a token 
their appreciation and esteem. 


co George B. Vance of Mapletown, Pa., has 

| ceived a Federal permit to construct a coal tipple 

left bank of the Monongahela river, Greene 

y, two and a half miles below lock No. 7 and 
: above the mouth of the river. 


John H. Jones, Pittsburgh, has been elected presi- 
nt of the Monongahela Coal Association, composed 
' operators along the Monongahela and Morgan- 
wn & Wheeling RRs. George C. Connell, of the 
ismont Coal Co., was elected a director. 


‘he “Emmons C. M. Co. here is branching out. 

Kuhns of Philadelphia, formerly with the 
a Steel Co. at Johnstown, has been placed 
charge of the coke selling department. Mr. Wells 
s been brought here from the Philadelphia office 
the company. 











hrist Methodist Episcopal Church Tuesday by 
_ Feehan, supervising inspector of labor in 
lyania, who was a former president of the 
ae union. 

al companies, including the Reilly-Peabody Co., 
ff a made first vice- -president. of ie Title te 


Sine Fuel Co., Uniontown; capital, $250,000; 
3 Sitnek, Allen J. Parke and Ralph R. Rankin, 
t Uniontown; Lynch C. & C. Co., Connellsville; 
paid $5,000 ; Beil: McChesney, 3432 Dawson 
a Pittsburgh; M. S. Gaines, 2325 Eldridge 
Te , Pittsburgh ; H. J. Kenna, 2115 Penn avenue, 
‘ittsburgh. 
‘The Montour Collieries Co. has acquired a large 
act of the former Hammill coal lands, in North 
yette, Collier and Robinson townships, in the 
regie district. The properties comprise approxi- 
ately 250 acres and the consideration, according 
‘the deed, was $234,195. Title was granted by 
T. M. Stoneroad, treasurer of the Carnegie 


1 Co. 
¢ s 










| 


| Buffalo Notes 





E. C. Roberts recently visited Detroit to make 
his initial call on E. C. Roberts, 3rd, who recently 
arrived, the son of Paul Roberts of the Roberts 
Coal Co. 

President N. E. Auld of the North American C. & 
C. Co., is in Pittsburgh this week. W. P. Smith 
has gone to Detroit and will cover several Canadian 
towns on the way. 


D. E. Ruckman, who came here some months ago 


-and opened an office for the Astel Coal Co. of 


Cleveland, has given it up and is returning to that 
city, where he has taken a sales position with the 
Cleveland Chartiers Coal Co. 


Canadian visitors in the coal trade have been 
numerous lately, including W. H. Eydt of Hanover, 
D. H. Gibsen of Brantford, T. F. Murray of Port 
Colborne, W. A. Gayman of Fonthill, W. C. Dawe 
of Winona, H. H. Rudolph of Weston. 


A. E. Yallowich, who has represented the Penn- 
Empire Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, here for some time, 
has given it up and will continue with the Pittsburgh- 
Connellsville C. & C. Co., maintaining his former 
office on the 7th floor of Ellicott Square. 


Zero weather on Wednesday. It is to be hoped 
that if the visit of Gen. Goethals to this city this 
week had anything to do with the freeze-up he will 
do future investigating in New York. A foot of 
snow is welcome, especially as it is not the three 
feet reported eastward. 

With the Canadian money exchange only a frac- 
tion over a cent in our favor it would seem to be 
quite unnecessary to restore the rule obliging coal 
shippers to prepay the freight to the border. It is 
reported that our roads also oblige Canadian roads 
to put up for the depreciation in making a division 
of freight charges. 


The local Bituminous Coal Association held a 
meeting on Wednesday and took up the Government 
questionnaire matter, which is considered very bur- 
densome, but it was finally concluded not to take 
any concerted action, preferring that each individual 
handle the case as he thinks best. A regular meeting 
is to be held next week. 

The Canadian city of Brantford undertook to sell 
coal on its own account and so bought 5,000 tons 
of Welsh coal. Of this amount only 866 tons have 
been sold. The dealers do not like to handle it. A 
city official says that if the coal has to be sold for 
$17 a ton there will be a loss of $30,000 on, it. Thus 
all the municipal coal yards, 


The Maher Collieries Co. issues a monthly 16-page 
magazine that is very creditably gotten up. The 
last number contains a portrait of O. E. Southard, 
head of the Buffalo office. The company turns out 
a large amount of coal and is increasing its produc- 
tion rapidly. It is stated that the company is more 
anxious to introduce its coal into this market by 
means of sample cars than to make heavy sales at 
present. 

Major General George W. Goethals, State Fuel 
Administrator, came up from New York last Mon- 
day and looked over the situation, holding a long 
session or two with the local administrators and the 
coal interests direct. There had been complaints 
of unfair dealings made by the small dealers against 
one of the larger ones, just as there always will be 
when a short supply of whatever they are handling 
occurs. It was said that there was discrimination 
and unfair methods in the trade, but the state admin- 
istrator, appears to have found no irregularities. He 
stated in a report that it was unfair to load all the 
complaints on one dealer, E. L. Hedstrom. The 
police will be asked to find if there are any families 
that are without coal. He found that coke prices 
here ought to be investigated and said it would be 
done. They seem to be unduly high. 


Governor Baxter of Maine has sent a telegram to 
Senator Fernald of that State, urging him to use his 
influence to get the Government to place an embargo 
on the shipment of anthracite to Canada until the 
shortage on this side of the border is relieved. 


Cold Aggravates Car Shortage. 


Attoona, Pa., Jan. 18.—The low temperature 
now prevailing in this section is having hamper- 
ing effect on production by still further reducing 
available car supply, already so bad as to cause 
a noticeable decrease in the output. 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad lines the week 
started out with a car distribution running about 
20 per cent; on the New York Central, 60 per 
cent, and the B. R. & P., 100 per cent. On the 
P. R. R. and N. Y. C. the percentage decreased 
as the week has progressed, with the rtsult iiss 

a great many mines are now idle. 

Production during the week ending January 7 
was 18,653 cars in the district, or a daily average 
of 3,109, as compared with a daily average of 3,379 
in the last week of December. 

As aresult of the car shortage there is a strong 
movement of miners away from the operations in 
Pennsylvania territory and operatots are having 
trouble keeping their organizations together. 
Some say- they have lost as many as 25 per cent 
of their men, who have gone where work is more 
regular. 

Owing to the high prices they are paying for 
coal in the New England states, business men 
from that section have been through here lately 
endeavoring to purchase mines. Two men from 
Lowell, Mass., spent some time looking over 
properties with a view of purchasing. 

There has been a slight downward tendency 
in prices, the range being-about as follows on the 
P. R. R.; Pool 11, $3.75 to $4.00; Pool 10, $4.25 to 
$4.50; Pool 9, $5 to $5.25; Pool 1, $5.50 to 5.75; Pool 
71, $5 to $5.50. 

On the B. R. & P. Pool 14 is bringing $3.65 to $3.90. 


Purpose of the Provocative Article. 


A visit to the editorial rooms of the Chicago 
Tribune, in view of recent publication of an edi- 
torial article relative to price of coal in Canada, 
developed the explanation that sometimes articles 
purposely provocative in tone are published with 
a view to obtaining information. 

The editorial writer who was seen stated that 
in the course of investigations it was often found 
difficult to get the true facts of the case, re- 
tailers blaming matters on wholesalers, whole- 
salers blaming the retailers for the situation, and 
so on. Consequently, it was found that an 
article or editorial purposely provocative some- 
times drew forth information from unexpected 
sources that was more definite and reliable than 
the information obtained when their own people 
selected certain parties to be interviewed. 

Undoubtedly there is food for thought in this, 
particularly the tendency for various interests to 
pass the buck as the saying it, to other interests 
in the trade. 


Ford Motors for Coal Trucks. 


The National Power and Transportation Show 
now being held at the Ford Building, this city, 
presents several exhibits of interest, to retail coal 
dealers. 

In the past the matter of motor equipment 
meant the expenditure of at least several thou- 
sand dollars. Now it is possible to have such 
facilities for as low as about $650 for one ton 
equipment to about $1,600 for a five ton con- 
veyance. 

The smaller units are mounted on the Ford 
truck, while the Fordson tractor is used for the 
larger capacity. Several body manufacturers ex- 
hibit coal vehicles, among whom are the Eastern 
Trailmobile Sales Co., 467 Gerard avenue; the 
Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West street, and, New- 
man Commercial Body Co., 1745 First avenue, 

Steel bodies with quick-acting hand hoists and 
locking devices are supplied for coal carrying pur- 
poses. 


The Colebrook Coal Co., a river dredging enters 
prise, has been incorporated in Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Lancaster. 
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WELSH COAL MARKET 


‘Recent Sales Include at Least 250,000 Tons 
for U. S. and Canada. 


CarpirF, Wales, Jan. 10.—There is. considerable 
speculation in coal and shipping circles respecting 
further substantial business with the United States 
and Canada. According to letters received by 
Welsh exporters, strike trouble in the United 
States is regarded as practically certain. The 
opinions held locally have become strengthened 
by the heavy booking of Welsh coal by United 
States importers and the placing on the Cardiff 
market of renewed inquiries for shipment over 
1923538 

At least 250,000 tons has definitely been booked 
as we write, and further small sales of single 
cargoes and small contracts have been made. In 
the past week nine steamers have been fixed to 
load nearly 60,000 tons in January and the de- 
mands which have begun to circulate for tonnage 
to Northern Range United States ports have re- 
sulted in the first freight rate of 7/6 f. d. rising 
to 8/-, at which tonnage of 9,000 has been fixed 
in the past couple of days. 

The present rate of Welsh export is very satis- 
factory and compares favorably with the best of 
previous years, although the spot position has in 
the past couple of weeks been adversely affected 
by the many storms which have swept around near 
waters and the intervention of the Christmas and 
New Year holiday season, which has assisted in 
dislocation of shipments. The heavy weather has 
had the natural effect of delaying vessels which 
have been fixed to come up at given dates to load, 
and this situation places many collieries with spot 
coal held up. 


Collieries Sold Well Ahead. 


All collieries are well sold over January and the 
present rate of inquiry is fairly well maintained 
for forward shipment, with collieries strongly 
holding to recent levels. Spot coals are to be 
found at a discount, but collieries in general will 
countenance no reduction in existing prices. In 
with the placing of the new U. S. business 
and the anticipation that further orders will mate- 
tialize, the market is full of buoyancy. 

Best Admiralty Large is firm at 28/- 28/6 and 
the sustainment of demands will maintain this 
price. Second grades are equally as firm and 
rule approximately 9d per ton less. For spot ship- 
ment slight discounts are obtainable. Dry (low 
volatile) large has been adversely affected by the 
recent weakness on the anthracite market and is 
to be obtained at lower prices than those which 
have recently ruled, but the renewal of U. S. and 
Canadian shipments is expected to improve the 
present uncertain position. 

The numerous contracts which have recently 
been booked have now been added to by the plac- 
ing of a small contract of 35,000 tons of Admiralty 
coal of second quality at 27/6 f. o. b. 

Monmouthshire locomotive coals are maintain- 
ing a steady tone. Fifty thousand tons has just 
been booked by prominent shippers at 26/- for 
shipments to the U. S. over the first three months 
of 1923. Current quotations are in excess of this 
figure, up to 27/6 being demanded for named best 
qualities with 26/— to 27/— firmly upheld for forward 
shipment. Ordinary Cardiff large is in quiet re- 
quest with collieries holding good order books 
for some weeks to come. 


Cardiff Market Prices. 


fact, 


Large. PO Be 
Best. Admiralty Gc Jess eae 28/-to 28/9 
Second) Admiraltys a ante see 27/-to 27/9 
Best Drys) 2-08 sank obaeh eee 26/6 to 27/- 
Others Drys .. sale ch tie eee 25/-to 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 26/6 to 27-6 
Other Monmouthshires............ 24/6 to 26/— 
Eastern Valleys) so..cnpe dee ee 25/-to 26/- 
Ordinary Cardift (eee. ur eae 26/—to 27/- 

Smalls. 

Best Steams «.ijcicceuleee tener 17/—to 18/6 
Other Steams: 2. %,c.sascieie eee 14/-to 17/- 








Inferiors .% as oeiote ee ee One eee 12/6 to 14/6 
Foundry Coke. ssspeen eee 40/- to 45/- 
Patent Piel eons ere 27/6 to 30/- 
Bitwminous. 
No. 2 Rhondda) large eerie 23/6 to 24/6 
No. 2 Rhondda smalivee. meer 14/—tol5/- 
No. 3 Rhotiddaslarcame cee ones 28/— to 30/— 
No. 3 Smithsemall yee eee 19/—to 20/- 
Anthracite. 
Best. large> 3s ¢caee seo Rene ere 36/— to 40/- 
Seconds <.¢u+0 SAR eee 30/— to 33/— 
Tnferiors sce eka oe ee 28/6 to 30/— 
Machine made cobbles............. 42/6 to 47/6 
Nuts 00.0.5 ssh eee heeds ire acne 60/—to 65/- 
SY ev. b el Me Gears Kui) Geideiend ye 42/6 to 45/- 
Peas cn e.c ve sje epee ete ee eres 20/- to 22/-— 
DSi) | aR se Te mimes ox 7/6to 8/6 
Freights from Cardiff. 
Chartering is becoming more active. The slow 


arrival of tonnage has resulted in some scarcity, 
and with a good demand for all sizes, but particu- 
larly large tonnage, the tendency is to firmness. 
There are several inquiries for tonnage to the 
United States, principally for steamers between 
5,000 to 9,000 tons, and the rate for Northern 
Range ports is firm at 8/- free discharge. 

Mediterranean freights are stiffening, with 
Genoa options strong at 10/9 whilst Port Said 
and Alexandria are becoming firmer. 

Recent representative fixtures include: United 
States, 6,800 7/9 f. d., 3,000 8/- f. d., 4,200 7/6, 
9,000 tons prompt 8/- f. d. Havre 2,300 5/6 Bor- 
deaux 6/3 1,350 tons, Barcelona 12/10%4, Catania 
11/9, River Plate 11/6, Rio de Janeiro 11/9, Rouen 
6/9, Marseilles 10/3, Philadelphia 8/- f. d. 

In addition to the above, there have been eight 
vessels fixed at the same time (already repofted in 
our coal reports) for the United States at rates 
7/6 to 8/- f. d. all for January loading. 


Cost of the Water Shortage. 


Referring to the drought which until recently 
compelled some of the anthracite mining com- 
panies:to haul water in oil tank cars, often for dis- 
tances of 20 or 30 miles, the Miners Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre says: 

“Efforts by the producing companies to make 
up for the shortage of water have added enor- 
mously to production costs at the collieries at- 
fected. All tank cars used to transport water 
to the mines have to be thoroughly cleansed by 
the steaming process before the water is fit for 
the boilers. In numerous instances, water so 
hauled has not been sufficient to meet all require- 
ments and it has been necessary to supplement 
the supply by using the mine water as well. 

“This water is impregnated with sulphur ana 
has to be chemically treated before it can be 
used at all. Even after being so treated, however, 
it often does great damage to the boilers and the 
chances are that the producing companies will be 
put to an additional expense of several hundred 
thousand dollars to pay the cost of repairing 
damaged equipment. 

“Tt is most unfortunate that this inadequacy of 
the water supply should be encountered at the 
time when the producing companies were doing 
everything possible to increase the output of coal 
and so relieve the nation’s fuel shortage.” 


Rail Shipments to New England. 
Below are figures showing the number of cars 
of coal forwarded to New England and eastern 
New York all-rail, through the six principal Hud- 
son River gateways, during several recent weeks: 


- Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra 
Week Ended minous cite minous cite 
December 9... -2;872 3,467 2,436 3,197 
December 16.... 3,491 3,234 2,643 2,836 
December 23.... 2,797 3,228 2,588 2,538 
December 30.... 2,696 3,166 2,526 1,963 
Jantiaty | O¢..eeee Sul 3,627 1,815 1,639 


The total number of cars moved in 1922 over 
the Hudson River was 99,123 cars of anthracite 
and 112,661 cars of soft coal, in comparison with 
151,967 cars and 156,720 respectively in 1921. 













































































Trustee of Old Exchange Gets Verdict . 
Willard, Sutherland & Co. — 


An action brought by William Radford € 
Trustee of the Tidewater Coal Exchang 
Willard, Sutherland & Co., Inc., to rec 
131.67, the value of coal withdrawn by 
fendant during the operations of the 
change, was recently tried in the New Yo 
preme Court before Justice Lydon and a jur 
resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff for 
amount, with interest from September 4, 1 

The defendant had refused to pay the T 
demand and set up as a defense an assign 
a claim against the Exchange which he : 
tained from Gibbs L. Baker covering the 
amount of the Trustee’s claim. The defe 
contested the right of the Exchange u 
rules to fix the price of coal withdrawn b 
bers of the Exchange on July 1, 1920, | 
that such prices were unreasonable. ; 

The attorneys for the Trustee were repres 
on the trial by Emory R. Buckner of Root, I 
Buckner & Howland, and the defendant by T 
dore Kiendl of the firm of Stetson, Jenni 
Russell. 

This case is one of many similar suits WW! 
have been instituted by James F. Curtis 
Clark, Buckner & Howland, the attorneys: 
Trustee, and the result of this verdict is t 
once again the right of the Executive Co 
to fix prices of coal withdrawn by its m 
and also to uphold the Trustee’s content 
assignments purchased within four mon 
filing of the petition in bankruptcy with 
insolvency of the Exchange cannot bi 
against the claim of the Trustee. ia 

The Trustee believes that the result of thi 
may materially assist him in  collecti 
against ather debtors of the Exchange w 
questions decided in this case are involved. 


SMALL MINES A NUISA | 


The Railroads Have to Skimp Other, | 
Plants, Producing Good Coal. 


Much has been heard in the recent pa if 
increase in the number of coal mines and 
recently been privileged to see the figures 
the situation on the Pennsylvania and th 
more & Ohio, compared with that in ft 
1914, we found it interesting to note th 
in the number of mines with a rated ¢ 
one car or two cars per day. It is in 1 
of mines that nearly all the increase has 

While there are some small mines 
operate successfully at low cost, it is a 
many of them can operate only whe 
scarce and prices are high. It is sugg 
a larger supply of cars would permit | 
important mines to turn out tonnage 
that the small mines could not compete 1 

Hence the public would be benefite 
larger producers as well and not only ii 
ter of price would there be a trade 
there would be an advantage, too, in t 
coal, for most of the high class coal 

controlled by the large interests and 
tions working in-the poorer measure, 
find a market only in eras of scarcity, 
shut out of the market. Hence another 
from increased car supply; but it is re 
all that not much of an increase is fr 
is desirable. Any such increase as § 
rather thoughtlessly advocate would ~ 
ruination of the coal trade. 





Governor Flynn of Rhode Island sign 
law last Saturday giving the State Fuel 
trator broad powers, similar to those 
by the New York State Administrato 
George H. Webb, who was head of th 
Island Administration under the old 
continue in that position. 





ry 20, 1923 
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CHANGE OFFICIALS UPHELD 


x Hand’s Decision in New River Case 
Affirmed by Higher Court. 


Riaiied States Circuit of Appeals, Second 
7 has handed down a decision affirming 
opinion of Judge Hand of New York in the 
‘of the New River Collieries Co. against Gir- 
N. Snider and J. W. Howe, individually and 
presentatives of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
and the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 













‘case involved the procedure to be followed 
ing up the affairs of the Exchange. The 
atiff’s credit of some 2,300 tons was in Pool 
eats theory was that it and the other shippers 
ng credits in that pool were to be regarded 
a equity the owners of so much of the collec- 
7 were paid to settle Pool 1 deficiencies. 
the contention of the defendants that all 
Protiested from debtor members should be 
ded equally among the creditor members. 
ilge Hand upheld the Exchange officials, and 
- his decision has been confirmed by the U. S. 
uit” Court of Appeals. Extracts from Judge 
d's. opinion are given below: 
The only relevant question is whether after a 
nquent member had ‘settled’ and paid, and 
r the proper debits and credits had been en- 
d, the property so obtained was owned by the 
whe pools in the proportions of their credits, 
gher it was general assets of the Exchange. 
*k * * 


vithe does not seem to me any inherent im- 
bability that the members should have been 
ing to accept jointly the risk of the financial 
yonsibility of those who might not restore in 
i; rather the contrary. No one could be sure 
t he would be a net creditor in any single pool, 
sumably all would have transactions in more 
a one. The plaintiff's change in two months 
na deficiency of one thousand tons to a sur- 
3 of over two thousand is a glaring instance of 
at might happen. 


Indeed, owing to the constant reclassification 
the pools, a member who shipped the product 
only One mine or one vein might find his ship- 
ats, this month in one pool, and the next in 
ther. Nor was it conceivably possible to know 
advance what the standing of any member in 
— pools would be when his account was 
sed. 

i Pools Can Not Be Segregated. 

It would, therefore be altogether erroneous 
look at the creditor members of any given pool 
April 30, 1920, as a separate class who had 
along been the creditors in that pool and that 
ne, They were in no sense a group of per- 
s dealing only among themselves and not 


‘acident in any way with the members of other 
it 


On the contrary, they were all members of the 
change, always or at least often, in several 
ys at the same time, as debtors in one and 
ditors in the other, with their rights dependent 
m their own several surpluses and deficiencies, 
. upon the uncertain and variable surpluses and 
-ciencies in all the pools of such overdrawing 
mbers as in the end turned out to be irresponsi- 
In y view of these shifting and interconnected 
ations there is no reason to suppose that the 
mbers intended the risk of insolvency of an 
ordrawing. member to be borne by the pool 
mbers of the particular pool from which he 
w. Being presumptively members of some 
er pool, they were in one aspect his creditors 
‘ in another debtors to themselves for his 
luses and the amount of each item would re- 
in variable and indeterminate. 

he more reasonable interpretation is, I 
k, to regard each withdrawing member as an 
ntual debtor of the whole group, which must 


ectively bear the losses arising from his in- 
ency.”. 







OPERATORS STATE CASE 


Those in Southern West Virginia Tell Their 
Story to Commission. 


A joint committee representing the various 
operators’ associations of southern West Virginia 
has prepared a statement to the United States 
Coal Commission, setting forth the case of the 
non-union bituminous producers. 

“These operators of West Virginia have no 
proper place before your board,” says the com- 
mittee, of which William D. Ord is chairman. 
Our own labor difficulties have never deprived 
the people of their coal; rather we have always 
supplied the nation when there were labor dis- 
turbances elsewhere. Our mines are not over- 
developed; instead we must constantly expand 
them to meet the demand for our coal. 

“Our business is not seasonal; on the contrary 
we have the central west throughout the year 
and the lake trade to serve in summer, the indus- 
tries of the East and New England to support 
and a foreign commerce to sustain, all of which 
keeps us constantly engaged. 


No Misdeeds to Explain. 


“Our prices, as a whole, have created no 
scandal; rather we have always joined hands with 
the Government in every effort to control the 
whole market in the interest of the public. And 
on only rare occasions—and then due to outside 
influences—have our transportation difficulties 
risen to the dignity of a public menace. On these 
accounts we do not belong in the throng which 
crowds your ante-room to explain their misdeeds. 

“And yet, we men of West Virginia are here. 
You have drawn us in. The public will not be 
satisfied unless we appear. We have come, there- 
fore—and gladly—to say this one thing and to 
prove it: 

“West Virginia’s difficulties have all been im- 
ported. They were carried into our borders. And 
they originate in the fact that others having fallen 
into a quagmire are and have been trying to drag 
us in with them.” 

The committee then gives a brief history of 
the development of the mining industry in south- 
ern West Virginia, touching on social conditions, 
labor troubles, etc., and concludes by laying the 
blame for the recurring coal shortages on the 
United Mine Workers of America and the rail- 
roads. 

“The price fluctuations will disappear if, and 
when, the great strikes cease and when the rail- 
ways can carry our coal to market,” it is as- 
serted. “Your Commission represents the whole 
people of the United States. If you feel that the 
consumers should continue to pay present—or 
higher—prices for coal, the miners’ union should 
be encouraged by new concessions. If you feel 
that the people are paying prices which are too 
high, an effective curb should be put upon its 
activities—by removing exceptions to the anti- 
conspiracy laws, and by protecting all American 
citizens in their right to work unmolested under 
such conditions as they elect.” 


Dealers to Meet at Albany. 


The New York State Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold the second of the group, or regional, 
meetings for this season in Albany next Wednes- 
day, January 24th, at the Hotel Kenmore. 

This meeting will embrace the entire central 
portion of the state and will take the place of the 
three group meetings held last year, one each at 
Rome, Schenectady and Binghamton, it having 


been found advisable to combine these groups — 


this year and hold but three meetings instead of 
five. 

The third meeting will be held in New York 
City at a date to be announced later. 

All retail dealers, whether residing in this par- 
ticular territory or not and whether members of 
the State Association or not, are cordially invited 
to attend. Speakers of prominence will be pres- 
ent. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF MINE LIST 


Sometimes a Breaker Is Abandoned but 
Underground Work Continues. 


The distinction that is drawn locally in the 
coal fields between a mine and a colliery resulted 
in some confusion in our recent list of operations. 
In the anthracite field a mine is sometimes under- 
stood to be simply the actual hole in the ground 
from which coal is extracted, while a colliery con- 
sists of a breaker and other outside buildings, to- 
gether with the several shafts, slopes, drifts and 
other openings, which, serving one or more mines, 
feed the breaker, as the saying is. 

With this introduction, we quote below from a 
letter received from a railroad official! in the 
field: 

“Auchincloss, Bellevue, Brisbin, Dodge and 
various other mines are shown as being abandoned. 
This is not strictly correct. The breakers at a 
number of these have been abandoned but the 
mines themselves are in operation. For instance, 
the output from the Auchincloss mine is brought 
to the surface through the old shaft and is trans- 
ported as mine-run to the Loomis colliery, or 
breaker, where it is prepared. The output of the 
Bellevue and Dodge mines is prepared at the 
Baker colliery, but as far as I know there is no 
mine known as Baker. 

“On page 652 is shown Marion washery. Ac- 
cording to my records this is now known as the 
Scranton Taylor washery, Marion being the old 
name when operated by the predecessors of the 
Scranton Taylor Coal Co. 


“It is my understanding that the Kintz breaker is 
now operated by the Harris & Denly Co. 

“Oxford is shown as being operated by Staples 
& Bell, Inc. This mine is served by the D., L. & 
W.R. R. but I have never known that Grup tes & 
Bell had any interest in it. According to my 
records it is operated by the Peoples Coal Co., 
who are shown in the third column, page 653. 
This operation was closed down upon the passing 
of the Kohler Mine Cave Law and has not since 
been opened up as far as I know. 

“You show Salem as being operated by the 
E. S. Stackhouse Coal Co. According to my 
records this operation has been known as the 
Stackhouse for many years and I have never 
known it being referred to as the Salem. 

“In the second column, page 653, Cayuga 
washery is shown as being abandoned. The 
D. L. & W. R. R,, before the transfer of its 
mining department to the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
abandoned this operation, but it has since been 
taken over and is now being operated by the 
Cayuga Coal Co. 

“Near the bottom of page 653, third column, you 
refer to the Slocum, operated by the Slocum Coal 
Co. It may be that this is the Slocum Hollow 
mine, operated by the Slocum Hollow Coal Co., 
which operates a small mine without breaker or 
other method of preparation and ships its coal 
as mine-run to other breakers for preparation. 

“Tn the second column, page 653, Continental 
is shown as abandoned, coal now being handled 
through Centralia. I have been unable to locate 
record of a mine of this name in the vicinity of 
Centralia. The D., L. & W. used to operate a 
mine and breaker known as Continental, but the 
breaker has been abandoned. As far as I know; 
the mine is being operated, coal being taken to 
other mines for preparation.” 


Ep. Nore: The allusion _of Continental and_Centralia was 
based on a letter from the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. owning the 
properties referred to, 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Dye Bers Wie adias re $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters 7.90 8.25 8.25 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W.B.. 7.75 8.00 8.00 800 6.15 
Reading cc cee S308 5830) 8130" o8:30" 6:30 
eehich @. Gs Nemec OerG:d0) aaa. 60.356 6:20 
Wehich Valley .7..-7:908) S10 7 8.15 9815 6.15 
Del. & Hudson... 825 825 825 825 Peis 
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Anthracite Coal Shipments by Railroads. 
Philadelphia & Reading. 
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Month 1917 1918 
January . 1,150,147 932,146 
February ..... 966,725 1,107,982 
March gus.ccem 1°375;051) 217339, 05ae 
Aprils accent: 1,004,028 1,233,512 
May wie. ak. 1,341,587 1,356,878 
Juntey vc caress 1,341,370 1,345,079 
Julyecnsocee: 1,256,316 1,420,624 
AUSUSt eae 1,373,473 1,408,501 
September .... 1,246,100 1,231,435 
October teen 1,425,265 1,115,340 
November .... 1,329,259 1,137,170 
December . 1,101,919 1,209,677 
Total gross..14,910,240 14,837,395 
Month 1917 1918 
Januaryite.caee 985,830 983,964 
February ...;. 909,704 1,042,784 
March ...:.... 1,234,871) 153557933 
April sy 988:873 99 175,027 
Nay) ao ssee eee 1,275,513 1,328,464 
tine Vitea eee 1,347,205 1,352,820 
July . 1,254,647 1,319,731 
AURHSt wh ceene 1,245,786 1,350,331 
September .... 1,258,922 1,167,784 
October merce a 1,314,896 1,216,391 
November .... 1,158,158 973,865 
December 995,102 1,010,231 
Total gross..13,969,507 
Month 1917 1918 
January nee 618,188 612,979 
February ..... 536,023 638,557 
March 785,209 777,642 
April 626,501 649,621 
May. 2; eee 735,758 566,974 
Jute ibe on ae ee 771,365 622,005 
July 737,131 641,547 
Aueustueen fo 753,197 644,186 
September .... 686,717 571,147 
Octaberase). cer 756,659 601,180 
November .... 679,198 450,360 
December ... 600,694 469,087 
Total gross. 48, 286,640 7,245,276 


+1,338,554 tons also included in Lehigh and New England tonnage, 
+Estimated. 


reported by both roads. 


1919 

1,155,803 

725,809 

617,229 
1,044,192 
1,156,119 
1,084,635 
1,131,451 
1,142,714 
1,140,727 
1,240,001 
1,358,643 
1,442,571 
12,289,893 


Lehigh Valley. 


1919 
1,048,173 
643,551 
622,746 
865,924 
1,030,160 
1,041,696 
1,111,420 
1,171,026 
1,122,823 
1,209,341 
1,079,266 
1,057,627 


14,287,325 12,003,687 


Jersey Central. 


1919 
479,990 
334,697 
309,994 
481,781 
498,391 
508,702 
544,171 
560,331 
551,724 
639,824 
506,737 
506,840 

5,941,412 


*Strike. 


1920 1921 1922 
1,155,092 1,172,873 1,052,072 
1,038,303 1,170,753 1,160,685 
$1,295,221 1,018,858 1,372,024 
1,055,190 1,123,585 *........ 
1,298,295 1,108,476 *........ 
1,165,339 1,157,738: eter 
1,251,791 1,039,078 *........ 
1,401,849 1,116,844 *........ 

537,176 1,081,085 926,516 
1,317,070 1,104,828 1,266,092 
1,238,994 1,017,409 1,224,990 
1,324,004 985,262 1,259,927 
14,078,324 13,696,789 8,263,106 

1920 1921 1922 
1,011,116 1,058,127 766,602 

928,208 1,063,508 857,579 
$1,125,100 1,022,714 1,220,563 

898,929 1,102,965 *........ 
1,130,707 1,027,688 *........ 
1,150,977 1,069,521 *........ 
1,217,642 946,387 *........ 
1,159,816 924,649 *........ 

534,440 +966,600 950,769 
1,180,270 1,048,996 1,166,195 
1,002,329 913,737 1,109,449 
1,161,305 801,796 1,107,745 
12,500,839 11,956,688 7,178,902 

1920 1921 1922 

513,444 470,704 542,558 
408,452 515,551 537,214 
$480,100 540,556 654,679 

305,465... 537,822 cere eaaeae 

483,352 544,716, Wane we 

525,662 571,213 *......-- 

536,419 507,942 *........ 

510,593 , 544,007 *........ 

348,978 576,875 345,447 
486,609 570,189 617,668 

453,139 512,613 583,835 

497,735 532,597 564,071 
5,549,948 5,424,785 3,845,672 


this amount being 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Month 1917 
January cere 1,000,383 
February ..... 910,098 
Match! Jee. 2 162,286 
April 893,458 
May 7 teereaer 1,090,649 
June eee 1,085,072 
July) seee ee 1,052,944 
August ....... 1,118,986 
September .... 973,529 
Octobet -se.an 1,153,661 
November .... 1,012,230 
December . 964,780 


Total gross..12,409,120 


Month 1917 
Jianiaty eens 667,035 
Hebsiiaty, sees 482,638 
March ..4.4 c.la7 28,857) 
April 639,495 
Miao ee eee 774,278 
Jundedte econ 818,337 
July 758,695 
IANS USES Actas 781,606 
September .... 698,731 
@ctoperse sy 813,429 
November .... 786,381 
December .... 584,234 

Total gross.. 8,533,716 


1918 

1,029,977 
997,550 
1,155,587 
1,008,018 
1,037,603 
1,015,438 
1,034,561 
1,048,346 
927,608 
982,966 
776,506 
870,509 
11,884,669 


1919 
934,369 
597,604 
658,694 
885,215 
914,301 
903,306 
980,100 
936,212 
758,940 
963,618 
860,356 
907,119 

10,299,834 


Delaware ‘& Hudson. 


1918 
636,875 
600,799 
861,253 
T/1;059 
825,990 
773,691 
820,530 
846,788 
736,497 
739,495 
624,335 
676,878 

8,914,684 


1919 
717,045 
629,929 
671,829 
603,479 
667,227 
661,991 
731,385 
716,333 
553,149 
797,041 
663,782 
674,172 

8,087,362 


1920 1921 1922 
935,242 910,260 744,768 
827,172 920,788 755,923 

£840,100 1,020,381 1,047,622 
5455419) 1929 27. eerie 
844,464,» 915,191 See 
S915 481) 15009) 11 Oe eee 
908,538 926,850/0-* temene onete 
878222: 953,014 ae are 
642,016 736,571 560,717 
846,054 759,492 936,375 
792,157 814,131 896,182 
940,915 ~ 626,327 930,530 

9,891,780 10,513,778 5,880,117 

1920 1921 1922 
614,375 814,491 619,762 
455,003 813,191 670,323 
$840,100 837,644 909,261 
833,254 812,967 *........ 
$45,033.64 9753,039" Sites 
901,325....763,893 Fees wees 
833,254. - 691,132, ©. Sivepate 
845,033 - 756,982 *. ian tse 
901,325 711,199 533,858 
893,058 898,376 828,216 
814,167 756,598 876,861 
896,475 654,987 832,893 


9,670,402 8,264,499 5,271,174 
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Pennsylvania. 
Month 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Jaritaicy a. cite 458,896 458,408 442,059 404,375 
Bebritarye sees 428,230 459,271 273,031 394,366 
Miatchy Was. 517,704 519,806 338,977 +425,100 
Aprile aetna 433,314 448,374 383,250 408,490 
Mayda tes tutaeee 498,052 493,380 401,918 438,144 
Junep ar eee 500,037 482,737 372,658 497,153 
Tl yin comet 510,941 504,630 433,517 408,490 
AUgUSty eqns 504,819 504,367 438,214 438,144. 
September .... 422,482 438,068 431,514 497,953 - 
@etober aes 430,662 393,885 465,544 484,940 
November .... 457,970 364,193 406,606 424,745 — 
December .... 447,739 870,509 414,155 457,242 . 
Total gross.. 5,610,846 5,518,207 4,801,453 5,519,042 4,881, 14 
tEstimated, 
Erie. oe 
Month 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January acces 683,047 632,332 687,241 636,430 606,602 
February)... 637,325 614,210 371,033 491,608 * 633,706 
March ........ 792,453 864,968 451,572 +4630,000 561,013.05 6 
April . 664,609 695,186 581,453 346,144 630,471 * 
Miaiy* 5 sas 786,995 761,436 621,326 643,930  - 630, 1574 | | 
Juries este ke 807,047. 756,257 616,939 710,212 ~ #3 
July < ac nnerste teem 768,245 — 824,242 663,421 547,919 
AUGuSt sects 812,114 847,169 678,437 358,740 
September .... 717,129 703,363 640,444 285,074 
October, .-.>-- 793,226 731,694 698,613 531,598 
November ... 720,308 554,026 620,703 603,766 
December .... 659,396 656,689 679,827 675,979 
Total gross.. 8,841,894 8,641,582 7,311,009 6,461,400 
N. Y., O. & W. i 
Month 1917 1918 1919” 1920 1921. 
Janitlany wees 164,675 171,667 156,328 168,447 156,564 4 
February ..... 143,711 177,047 108,029 135,957 153,017 I 
Mareh™ nonce 185,496 199,680 88,116 +165,000 144.9. 0 
(A Driloy se ceonmoaats 145,179 185,650 144,856 160,306 128,684 * 
May. tai tel. ise 179,386 - 177,072... 167,403 173,913 g 
Rotor cage Garte ae: 181,965 186,948 167,327 176,604 
J Rilke Ae eter 168,915 167,656 _ 176,524 177,427 
Auipist b.. spinas 186,679 170,313 182,450 177,451 
September 155,886 157,387 176,492 149,260 
October, A -se 179,403 165,205 187,926 190,958 
November 161,615. 124,700 - 161,385 — 175,074 
December 157,814 150,063 171,465 164,557 
Total gross.. 2,010,724 2,033,388 1,882,601 2,014,654 
Lehigh & New England. 
Month 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Janttatyaeseeee 284,021 268,364 295,233 274,970 
February 225,944 286,147 188,249 234,995 
March Ssnevee 323,157 356,888 129,751 277,100 
Aprilitedenck oe 298,220 322,167 234,565 261,014 
May .: 7eetione: 352,920 339,459 254,940 298,040 
Junes LE ee: 335,602 332,694 262,337 300,400 
yitly eee ce 349,845 351,254 280,345 295,341 
Augtiscmerc ee 392,643 360,922 318,428 290,470 
September 340,396 306,106 311,588 116,310 
October ...... 396,113 340,210 358,138 310,344 — 
November 362,202 271,504 314,193 260,976 
December .. 288,109 277,038 284,684 318,508 - 
Total gross..73,949,172 £3,812,753 3,232,450 3,238,468 


il, 338, 554 in 1917, and +475,3 
R. New Jersey, at Hauto, Pax 
R, Pou 


Included in the above ih ieee 56% os 
ferred by this company to Central 
similar report of the latter company. 


Anthracite Shipments by Railroad Routes.” 


Shipments over the lines of the anthracite coal carriers in 
and four years previous in gross tons were as follows: 


Comparison 1918 1919 19207 19. 
Philadelphia & Reading. 14,837,395 12,289,893 14,078,324 13, 696,7 
Lehigh) Valley taseeeea 14,287,325 12,003,687 12,500,839 11 956.6 6% 


Jersey Central .. 7,245,276 5,941,412 5, 459,948 5, 424,7 


Del., Lack. & Western. 11,884,669 10,299,834 9,891,780 10,513 
Delaware & Hudson... 8,914,684 8,087,362 9,670,402 8,264 
Pennsylvania §).)enaiet 5,518,204 4,801,453 5,519,042 4,881 
Erie “skip en ce cecil 8,641,582 7,311,009 6,461,400 7, '069,8 862 


N. Y., Ont. & Western. 2,033,388 1,882,601 2, 014, 654 1 604, 4 25 
Lehigh & New eet *3,812,753 3,232,450 3,238,468 2, '309, 006 
Total...... chariots 32i70; 649, 918 66, '855, 462 68, 915, 460 67, 617, 713 Ke 


tet Eee co poe tonnage shipped over the L. & N. Er "RRS 
L. & N. dC. R, R. of N. J. 475,300 tons in 1918. March tonnage es 


a 
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Shipments of Anthracite Coal, by Months. 


The shipments of anthracite coal by months for six years have been as 
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Tidewater Bituminous Shipments for December and for Year 1922. 
(In net tons) 


‘New 


Hampton 

1917 1918 1919 19207 1921 1922 Destination York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Total 
ee eeee tae ag eres 5,868,835 5,740,538 4,848,053 December Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons 
Rae, 0,178, 812, 871, 5,046,483 5,966,101 5,239,014 New England... 984,000 37,000 166,000 664,000 10,000 961,000 
pe 6,989,075 7,276,777 3,938,908 46,077,821 $737771 6778607 Bavorte ) «4... 13000 9000 $3000. 13000 88,000 
Rapes 5,592,299 6,368,373 5,224,715 4,814,211 5,967,465 ....;... Bunker ......... 224,000 22,000 24,000 ~=—-:123,000 += 6,000 -—~—399,000 
6,917,525 6,887,256 5,711,915 6,155,875 5,793,895 ........ Inside capes... .++++. 174,000 175,000 G2 O00 Toe a. ee 411,000 
hae See ogee Bhesese porte 6,031,937 ........° Other tonnage.?. 602,000 ...... 5 OO0N EE 247,000 Ale. 854,000 

as. ,724, ,084, ,052, ,389,100 5,462,760 1 eae 7 
ri. . 7,019,001 7,180,923 6,144,144 6,207,653 5,575,115 ........ po mem 7 927.009) TAP 000. 22,000. 2,713.0 

er .... 6,372,756 6,234,395 6,687,401 3,592,954 5,519,412 44,507,132 Year 1922 

-..... 7,110,950 6,296,366 6,560,150 6,240:901 5.872.783 6567928 New England... 826,000 284,000 606,000 9,088,000 —_ 88,000 10,892,000 
ber .... 6,545,313 5,276,659 5,971,671 5,765,347 5,314,014 6,420,102 Exports +....... 3,000 156,000 114,000 1,194,000 146,000 1,613,000 
ber .... 5,698,945 5,736,260 6,138,460 6,436,320 4,635,922 6454876 Bunker . - 2,158,000 273,000 198,000 1,895,000 53,000 4,577,000 
See. _.77,133,305 76,649,918 66,855,462 68,915,460 67,617,713 40,815,777 Inside capes! verses 1,438,000 960,000 934,000 ...... 3,532,000 
Rai Other: tOhneeeas a 4453,000 7,000 39,000 3,515,000 45,000 8,059,000 
udes scattering shipments in April of coal mined latter part of March, Total.......3 + 7,440, 000 2,158,000 1,917,000 16,626,000 332,000 28,473,000 


Rese « 6,336,419 May, 1917.....6,917,525 

| mj200,101). June, 1917......7,049,037 
1918. Bees o77/  July,1918..... 7,084,775 
IS... se 665, OZo>8 Aug.,, 918... 7, 189,923 


Tons Year Tons 
.. 31,200,890 £909 27 hae 61,969,885 
oe) 09; 402,830 TONGS 22a. 64,905,786 
57,492,522 TOD wale 69,954,299 
.. 61,410,201 1912 ..*63,610,578 
... 55,698,595 LSS. 69,069,628 
. 67,109,393 191445 was *68,342,601 
. 64,665,014 pes. Se 67,883,776 


Fi General Notes | 








Westmoreland Coal Co., of Philadelphia, has 
1a stock dividend of 33%4 per cent. 


sh coal output for 1922 is estimated at 251,000,- 


iness at Washington, D. C., died’on Janu- 
, aged 65. 
ilers in Genesee County, N. Y., are required 
yer one-third substitutes with each lot of an- 
domestic sizes. - 
Troll Coal Mining Co., of St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
ded to his holdings in Belmont County by the 


isition of 834 acres. 


ecent increase in the capitalization of W. C. 
& Co., Inc., from $100,000 to $1,400,000, was 


. E. Henry & Son, bituminous producers 
ppers of East Brady, Pa., have begun the 
tion of a monthly house organ for the 


Evans Colliery Co., with an independent 
ite operation at Beaver Meadows, Pa., is sink- 
new slope and making other arrangements for 
out a larger tonnage. 

ertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued 
ual Pemorandum book, “Things Om. DO 
,’ for the year 1923, which has brought 
‘many complimentary remarks from the 


. fuel administrators at Albany and Troy, 
have told dealers they are justified in re- 
-to make deliveries to people who will not 

erate to the extent of shoveling the snow 
rom their cellar windows. 


lealer at Perth Amboy, N. J., tells us that 


local supply of anthracite is altogether in- 


Sept., 1917. . .6,372,756 


Summary of Tidewater Bituminous Business for Four Years. 


= BY“ RBORTS: 
Oct., 1917..... _..7,110,950 Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons 
Nov., 1917, - 6,545,313 From 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Dec., 1922... ..6,454,870° New. York. ssa. ai. 14,234,000 14,825,000 +~—«*11,912,000 ~—7,440,000 
Philadelphia teaerssa 4,411,000 6,191,000 3,641,000 2,158,000: 
Baltimoreser senmamecs 3,467,000 7,831,000 4:136,000 1,917,000 
Hampton Roads....... 14,630,000 24,026,000 17,242,000 16,626,000 
Charlestons %ihdaeae sce 320,000 911,000 392,000 332,000 
Alb-portsustnmetiaes 37,062,000 53,784,000 37,323,000 28,473,000 
Year Tons - 
1916 ee 67,376,364 BY DESTINATIONS: 
1917s 77,133,305  _Coastwise to 
(012° eee 76,649,918 New England ........ 8,386,000 10,457,000 8,859,000 10,892,000 
1019 ee 66,855,462 Exports ga. he se tee ons 8,292,000 21,778,000 9,633,000 1,613,000 
1920e mee 68,915,460 Bunker rts ese ce 6,874,000 9,171,000 8,135,000 4,577,000 
1921,..... 67,617,712 Inside Capes sreanmc-r « 3,438,000 3,410,000 3,251,000 3,332,000 
[922 eae 40,815,772 Other tonnage......... 10,072,000 8,968,000 7,445,000 8,059,000 
All destinations....... 37,062,000 53,784,000 37,323,000 28,473,000 


adequate to meet the demands. He is receiving 
only 50 per cent from various sources of sup- 
ply, but his consumers are using substitutes, 
coke and soft coal (sized) to good advantage. He 
states further that mild weather is all that saves 
the situation. 

E. E. White, president of the Winding Gulf 
Operators Association, and president of, the E. E. 
White Coal Co., Glen White, West Va., accom- 
panied by his family and a party of friends, is 
spending a ten day vacation at Augusta, Ga. 

Joseph J. Walsh, of Wilkes-Barre, has been 
appointed chief of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines by Governor Pinchot, to succeed Seward 
D. Button. Mr. Walsh had been mine inspector 
of the 14th anthracite district for years past. 


Two steam power plants at Jamestown, N. Y., 
which have been using about 50,000 tons of coal a 
year, are to be abandoned shortly on account of 
arrangements having been made to get electricity for 


Jocal use from the hydro-electric plant at Niagara 


Falls. 

It is rumored at Youngstown, Ohio, that local 
interests are seeking control of the Youngstown & 
Suburban and Youngstown & Ohio River electric 
railways, in connection with a plan to establish a 
railroad from the Mahoning Valley to-the Ohio 
River for cheaper coal transportation. 

Charles M. Schwab, it is announced, will head a 
committee of New York business men to enlist 
support for the work of the Arbitration Society 
of America, and to develop a plan for relieving 
the congestion of courts calendars through a wider 
use of arbitration in commercial disputes. 


Since the French inyasion of the Ruhr Valley, the 
price of coal at German mines outside the occupied 
zone has advanced to 38,000 marks a ton, which is 
equivalent to about three dollars in real money. If 
paper marks keep on depreciating, they may eventually 
be sold by the bale as an economical substitute for 
coal. 

Stanley Washburn, Minneapolis, president of 
the North Dakota Lignite Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, predicts that the Twin Cities may develop 
a steel center, using lignite fuel, and iron ore 
from Minnesota. The labor market of the two 





cities is regarded as a big inducement to locate 
here. 


W. H. Ball, formerly coal and coke agent of the 
Solvay interests, with office at Syracuse, and’ 
branches in several of the middle western cities, 
is now engaged in the coal business as a pur- 
chasing representative for certain important in- 
terests, avith office in the Dime Bank Building, 
Detroit. 

A letter from a dealer at Green Bay, Wis., 
says: “The retail demand for coal in Green Bay 
is heavy. The trade is taking soft coal, coke and 
smokeless coal in place of hard coal. Our cus- 
tomers think the present prices too high and we 
hear considerable talk that the government should 
own the coal mines.” 


The generally mild weather conditions of the 
winter have been a benefit to the coal trade, not 
only by keeping the demand for tonnage some- 
what within limits, but by helping out in the mat- 
ter of transportation. It is mentioned to us that 
the locomotives would have been in much worse 
order had they been strained by forcing under 
severe weather conditions. 


It is reported from Cleveland that the Youghio- 
gheny & Ohio Coal Co., of that city, has just pur- 
chased 7,000 acres of undeveloped coal land near 
Cadiz, in the eastern Ohio field, from the J. M. 
Pugh estate for approximately $1,000,000. This com- 
prises about one-half of the Pugh holdings, and the 
company is said to be negotiating for the remainder 
of the trade. The opening of several new mines on 
the property is being planned for the coming year. 


A bill to repeal the miners’ certificate law was 
introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature this 
week. This law makes it impossible to employ 
strike breakers in anthracite collieries, as appli- 
cants for certificates must go before a board com- 
posed of union miners. Besides, they must work 
two years as a laborer before they are eligible 
for a certificate. Officials of the U. M. W. have 
announced that they will exert the last ounce of 
their political strength to prevent the law being 
repealed or weakened in any way. The operators 
are also getting their legislative forces lined up» 
and a hot fight is in prospect. 
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RETAIL PRICES 


What Dealers in Northern New York Are 
Getting for Domestic Anthracite. 


Below are figures showing retail prices of an- 
thracite domestic sizes in various towns and cities 
in New York State, Canada and Vermont: 


Amsterdam, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut....$13.65 
Canajoharie, N. Y—Egg, stove and nut.... 13.50 
Utica, N. Y—Egg, $12.55; stove and nut... 12.90 
Rome, N. Y.—Egg, $13.00; stove and nut... 13.25 
Oneida, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut......... 13.50 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Egg, $12.25; stove and nut 12.55 
Oswego, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut....,... 13.00 
Watertown, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut..... 14.10 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut... 15.25 
Lowville, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut...... 14.00 
Gloversville, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut.... 14.85 
Potsdam, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut....... 15.00 
Auburn, N. Y.—Egg, $13.05; stove and nut. 13.30 
Rochester, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut...... 13.45 
Lockport, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut...14.00-16.00 
Niagara Falls, N. Y—Egg, stove and nut... 14.50 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Egg, stove and nut........ 13.25 
Ottawa, Can.—Egg, stove and nut... oem... 16.50 
Prescott, Can—Egeg, stove and nut......... 16.00 
Belleville, Can—Egg, stove and nut........ 16.00 
Collingwood, Can—Egg, stove and nut.... 16.50 
London, Can.—Egg, stove and mutes eee 18.00 
Burlington, Vt—Egg, stove and nut....... 15.50 


The keynote in consideration of retail prices is 
the rate of freight from the mines. In making 
any comparison, consideration must be given to 
this factor, especially as it is something that is 
not regulated altogether by mileage. 


Virginian Officials Studying Electrification. 


Officials of the Virginian Railway expect to 
reach a decision within the next sixty days with 
reference to electrifying the Clark’s Gap Moun- 
tain part of the system. If the management de- 
cides to install electricity, it is said that the most 
powerful electric motors in the world will be in- 
stalled, and it is contemplated that trains of one 
hundred cars each, having one motor in front and 
one motor in the rear acting as a pusher, will be 
used in moving coal trains of 6,000 tons: over this 
16-miles of haulway, which averages two and 
three-quarters per cent. grade against the loads. 

It will be recalled that the Virginian is the only 
railroad operating cars of 120 ton capacity, and 
it is reported by the engineers of that road that 
they have successfully developed a truck which 
will handle cars of this tonnage. When the 120 
ton capacity coal car was put in service two dif- 
ferent styles of trucks were installed, and only by 
actual use in service have the engineers in charge 
of equipment been able to work out the success- 
ful type. This has been accomplished and it will 
be necessary to re-equip about one-half of the 120 
ton cars with the satisfactory type of truck. 

In the meantime, those equipped with the un- 
satisfactory type are being marked down as to 
capacity and operators are not allowed to fully 
load them. Officials of the Virginian state that 
it will only be a short time before they will have 
equipped all of the 120 ton coal cars with proper 
trucks. 


British coal exporters have recently conferred with 
railway officials regarding a possible reduction in 
freight rates. It was suggested that the present 
tariffs be reduced to a figure about 50 per cent above 
the pre-war level. The railway managers replied 
that the matter would be gone into when circum- 
stances permitted, but this did not satisfy the mine 
owners, who announced that they would bring further 
pressure to bear to obtain an early reduction. 


The local fuel administrator at Hartford, Conn., 
has asked the local churches not to omit their regu- 
Jar services on the ground that they have no coal. 
He says they can get plenty of bituminous, and that 
any announcement of churches closing on account of 
the coal shortage would only add to the public 
hysteria. 
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Haiss Truck-Loading Elevator. 


The accompanying illustration shows a Haiss 
truck-loading elevator mounted on a Fordson. 


tractor. This is the latest design in truck loaders 
brought out by this company, and the chassis used 
is the standard Fordson tractor, equipped with 
cleats or rubber-tired wheels. 


The elevator is mounted on a structure such as 
shown, having a 3-point suspension. The eleva- 
tor proper is equipped with Haiss patented feed- 
ing propellers and has a capacity of approximately 
40 tons per hour. 

The operator sits on the seat furnished with the 
tractor, and the control levers are within easy 
reach for him to manipulate. The elevator is driven 
from the side shaft, on which is installed a 
sprocket connected to a counter shaft with dia- 
mond chain. This mechanism is equipped with a 
clutch, so the machine can be propelled without 
running the elevator. 


The speed of the Fordson tractor is approxi- 
mately. 2 miles an hour backwards, and it has 
three speeds forward of about 2%, 5 and 8 miles 
an hour, respectively. Total weight of the ma- 
chine is approximately 6,000 lbs. It makes a very 
suitable unit for those companies that desire to 
load trucks or unload hopper-bottom cars at vari- 
ous points some distance from one another. 


Anthracite Shipments—December, 1922. 


The shipments of anthracite for the month of 
December, 1922, as reported to the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, amounted to 6,454,876 
gross tons, as compared with 4,635,922 gross tons 
during the corresponding month last year, an in- 
crease of 1,818,954 tons. 

December of 1922 showed an increase over the 
preceding month of November of 34,774 tons, in 
spite of the effect of the holiday season. 


Shipments by Companies. 


Shipments of anthracite coal by companies, as 
reported by the Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
for December, 1922, and same month of 1921 and 
1920 were: 


Company 1920 1921 1922 
Phila. & Reading.. 1,324,004 985,262 1,259,927 
Lehigh Valley ..... 1,161,305 801,796 1,107,745 
Cent. RR, of Ny Jiu 497,7050 02,09 ees. OF 
Del., Lack. & West 940,515 626,377 938,530 
Del. & Hudson.... 896,475 654,987 832,893 
Pehinsylvania = sane 457,242 307,520 561,603 
Erig.fcet Gen eee 675,979 450,465 738,073 
N. Y., O. & W 164,557 107,107 159,829 
lichigh & N. E.. 318,508 169,811 292,205 

Total.ce see 6,436,320 4,635,922 6,454,876 


The Elk Creek Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and mines in the Hazard district 
of eastern Kentucky, has opened a branch office in the 
Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati, in charge of 
Frank Floyd. 
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Philadelphia Notes 





Wilmer Stradley, manager of the a 
com Coal, Co,, Wilmington, Del., 







F. P. Macfarlane announces that he hag 4 
his connection with W. H. Bradford & Co, ; 
is now associated with the Seaboard < & 
poration, of 1610 Spruce street. 

W. B. Moore, head of W. B. Moore & ( 
Spencerport, N. Y., was a recent caller in the tr: 
and was surprised at the mildness of the weat 
here as compared with his home state. 

Aug. Abramson, proprietor of the Crystal C 
& Coke Co., North Front street, was laid up 
over a week with a bad attack of the “flu,” bu 
back on the job again as chipper as ever. 

The Terry-Gerbron Supply Co., who rece 
applied for a’charter for a coal and lumber b 
ness in the Cheltenham district are now un 
way and making deliveries of coal to the trade 

Samuel Smedley, of Reading, Pa. who lo 
after the P. & R. C. & I. Cos interests in 
Cumberland Valley and along the line of 
Western Maryland Ry., spent a few os 
Philadelphia recently. 


At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
Fidelity Fuel Co. the following officers 
elected, effective January 1, 1923: R. S. Fe 
president; Frederic Landstreet, vice-presi e 
May Entrekin, secretary. ¢ 

W. T. Greer, formerly of this city and 
sively acquainted in railroad and coal circles, 
a caller on various interests in the trade recet 
in his capacity as an executive of the fuel 
mission of the State of New Jersey. — z 

M. R. Segal, of M. R. Segal & Co., Balti 
Md., was a caller lately and is after coal o 
kind for his retail trade. He says 7 
past few months he has sold everything, in 
Virginia anthracite and Welsh coal. 

Simpson & Brown, the newly an b 
firm at Soldier’s Road and Oxford cen 
Pennsylvania Railroad, are out on the street 
a handsome automobile delivery truck, w 
to be followed by others now on order. — 


George O. Stevens, the well-known Plainfi 
N. J., retailer, was a caller upon the loca 
during the past week. He claims that des{ 
ordinary brand of January weather ther 
let-up in the demand for coal in his city. 

H. B. Cornog, vice-president of the © 
Coal Co., Pennsylvania Building, spent th 
last week at the company’s operations in 
burg and Fairmont, W. Va. He reports con 
able unrest noticeable among the mine wor 


H. A. Dennie, of W. A. Mehaffey’s 
Liberty Square, Boston, dropped into te 
week. He says the snow-fall in Boston 
almost near the record and that is th 
reason why they must have more coa 














































E. A. Brodie, treasurer of the Citizen’ 


putting up with a real old-fashioned News 
winter up his way and need a little coal te 
the edge off a bit. 
The many friends of Hy. Feldman, pro 
of the Northern Coal Co., 1065 Germantoy 
nue, who some time ago suffered a brok 
in an accident, were glad to greet him on t 
again. By the aid of crutches he is end 
to get about and take care of coal neec 
customers. : 
Harry Ambruster, for the past five year 
associated with the president’s and secret 
partments of the Philadelphia & Reading 
I. Co., will soon sever his connection L 
4 
large wool commission house. His many is 
while loath to see him go, extended 


company to accept an executive position 
heartiest good wishes for his future success. 


. 
‘t 


a 
nuary 20, 1923 
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What Trade Associations May and May Not Do 


Recent Decree in Case of Gypsum Manufacturers a Valuable Guide in Determining 
How Organizations Must Conduct Themselves to Keep Within Law. 


Things which may and may not be lawfully 
ne by trade associations are set forth in a de- 
e recently filed in the U. S. District Court at 
w York involving the Gypsum Industries As- 
jation. This decree, which is signed by Judge 
ox and consented to by Col. William Hayward, 
S. Attorney for the Southern District of New 
rk, and members of the association, authorizes 
fatter to organize for the following purposes: 
a) To advance or promote the use of Gypsum 
sducts by all legitimate and lawful means, in- 
ding research, publicity, advertisement and any 
ver activities of like character. 

(b) To deal with engineering and trade prob- 
ns pertinent to the industry for the purpose 
advancing the use of Gypsum products. 
(c) To carry on educational work pertinent to 
: industry by fellowships in various schools and 
lleges for research; experimental and research 
‘rk in and through institutions of learning, 
entific bureaus and societies; and to provide for 
tures and the writing and reading of papers 
on subjects pertaining to the industry. 

(d) To maintain a traffic bureau to furnish traf- 
“information upon specific requests from pub- 
hed freight tariffs lawfully issued by the 
rriers and to assist the industry in transporta- 
m questions before Federal and State commis- 
wns and other bodies dealing with questions of 
insportation and with common carriers. 

(e) To deal with improved methods of plant 
d mine operation including sanitation, safety 
pliances, accident prevention, labor, plant and 
ine development, housing conditions, insurance 
d methods of accounting. 

(f) To maintain a credit bureau for the sole 
pose of furnishing credit information. 


Things That Are Prohibited. 


The niembers of the association are prohibited 
rectly or indirectly from: 


(a) Agreeing to fix or establish by agreement 
aong themselves the prices to be charged for 
id Gypsum products. 

(b) Agreeing among themselves in any manner 
hatsoever to charge purchasers of said Gypsum 
‘oducts uniform prices or doing by agreement 
ty act or acts which will result in maintaining 
uform prices. 

(c) Agreeing among themselves in any manner 
hatsoever to advance or decrease prices for their 
‘oducts to purchasers thereof. 

(d) Agreeing among themselves in any manner 
hatsoever to advise or communicate with one an- 
her as to proposed advances or decreases in 
‘ices for their products to purchasers thereof or 
reeing among themselves in any manner what- 
sever to circulate among themselves in any way 
formation concerning or relating to such pro- 
sed advances or decreases, or to the prices 
jarged or to be charged. 

‘(e) Doing any act or acts by agreement among 
iemselves which will result in advising or com- 
unicating with one another as to proposed ad- 
ances or decreases in prices for their products to 
archasers thereof or in circulating by agreemen* 
mong themselves information concerning or re- 
‘ting to such proposed advances or decreases. 
Cf) Agreeing among themselves in any man- 
‘er whatsoever to limit, curtail, restrict or other- 
jise control the amount of said product to be 
coduced for manufacture at any time by any or 
1 of the defendants or by doing by agreement 
‘nong themselves any act or acts which will 
‘mit, curtail, restrict or otherwise control the 
‘roduction or manufacture of said products by 
‘ay or all of the said defendants, such as the with- 
cawal of salesmen from a certain territory over 
ipulated periods. 

(g) Agreeing among themselves in.any manner 











whatsoever as to the territory in which any or all 
of the defendants may sell or otherwise dispose of 
their products. 

(h) Agreeing among themselves in any manner 
~whatsoever to effect any discrimination of any 
character, whether in prices charged or otherwise 
in favor of or against any purchaser of their 
products by reason of the fact that such purchaser 
is a mail order house, purchasing agency, Co- 
operative buying association or so-called 
“Dealer,” or for any other reason or doing any act 
by agreement among themselves to effectuate any 
such discrimination in favor of or against any 
purchaser for any reason, except of course that 
each defendant may independently of the other 
defendants select his or its own trade and dispose 
of his or its products to such persons and on such 
terms as he or it may choose. 

(i) Agreeing among themselves to use a pub- 
lished credit list and credit information for the 
purpose of blacklisting an undesirable purchaser 
or for the purpose of putting the name of the 
purchaser on such list with the intent of the 
manufacturer who submits the name reserving the 
purchaser’s business for himself. 

(j) Agreeing to fix, establish, or maintain by 
agreement among themselves the terms, differen- 
tials, discounts or prices which should be followed 
by a dealer, jobber or other middleman upon his 
re-sale to a consumer or by any such agreement 
the uniform discounts which should be subtracted 
by each manufacturer, as an inducement for cash 
payment. 

(k) Agreeing among themselves to adopt or fol- 
low any price list, published or compiled, or 
caused to be published or compiled by themselves 
or by any newspaper, trades paper or periodical 
as a fixed price. 

(1) Agreeing among themselves to enforce any 
arbitrary. freight rates in excess of those law- 
fully made. 

(m) Agreeing among themselves that certain 
individual manufacturers engage in the manufac- 
ture of a certain Gypsum product of a certain 
definite composition, and that all other manufac- 
turers desist from manufacturing a product of such 
composition. 

(n) Aiding or abetting or assisting individually 
or collectively others to do all or any of the mat- 
ters herein set forth and enjoined and restrained 
herein. 

The decree provides that none of these stipu- 
lations shall be construed to restrain or interfere 
with the action of any of the said defendants with 
respect to his or its own corporate or individual 
business property or affairs, or from furnishing 
necessary information to their own customers in 
connection with bona fide sales of such products; 
or from doing individually any of the said act or 
acts done in good faith fo meet competition when 
such action or the furnishing of such informa- 
tion is not made or done in concert er as the re- 
sult of any agreement among themselves. 


Liquid “Mine Props” Seized. 

Forty gallons of North Carolina corn whiskey, 
billed as “mine props” and consigned to a large 
West Virginia coal operation on the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, were recently confiscated by 
prohibition officers. The liquor had been un- 
loaded and stored in a sand house, and a peg- 
legged man was busily engaged in distributing it 
when apprehended by the officers. Of the total 
shipment some 200 gallons had been distributed 
and only 40 gallons were captured and destroyed. 





The American Coal & Coke Co., Minneapolis, 
is a new incorporation, capital $50,000. The in- 
corporators are Samuel and F. B. Firsch. 
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| Fairmont Notes | 


J. L. Byrne, of the Byrne Coal Co., Scottdale, 
Pa., was here a few days ago. 

S. H. Diemer, president of the Darby Coal Co, 
was a recent Philadelphia visitor. 

J. B. Brunot, of the Marion Gas Coal Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., was a recent visitor. 

George T. Watson, president of the By-Product 
Coal Co., was in Baltimore last week. 

R. A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal 
Co., Fairmont, has returned from Canton, O. 

T. H. Johnson, president of the Chesapeake 
Coal Co., Bellaire, O., was in Fairmont recently. 

Dr. L. N. Eddy, of the E. L. & W. Coal Co., 
has returned to his office in Fairmont after being 
ill with grip. 

Operations of Northern West Virginia during 
1922 produced on an average 5,732 cars or 286,600 
tons weekly. 


Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler 
Coal Co., Fairmont, is on a business trip to the 
Middle West. - 

Harry B. Clark, of the Clark C. & C. Co., has 
returned from a trip to New York City and 
Worcester, Mass, 

Boyd M. Smith, local representative of Whiteley 
& Foedisch, was in New York City and Phila- 
delphia last week. 

Henry G. Brown, of New York, eastern sales 
manager of the Maryland C. & C. Co., was in 
Fairmont last week. . 

T. Howard Kelley, auditor, Pine Bluff Coal 
Co., Fairmont, has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to Newcastle, Pa. 

George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, is 
back from Charleston. 

H. C. Drum, of the H. C. Drum C. & C. Co., 
Fairmont, has been in Nicholas county, West Va., 
to look at coal acreage. 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Dia- 
mond Coal Co., has left for Winter Park, Fla., to 
recover from an attack of “flu.” 

M. L. Hudson, of the Edward Hines interests, 
Chicago, was in the region the latter part of last 
week, leaving Fairmont for New York. 

W. Nelson Beale and Ernest Hutton, of Hutton 
& Beale, Fairmont, coal brokers, have returned 
from a business trip to New York City. 

Paul Hamilton, of the Antler Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, is home from a ten days’ vacation trip to 
Uniontown, Pa., Connellsville and other points. 

John M. Wolfe, eastern manager of the Oper- 
ators’ Fuel Agency, Philadelphia, was in the re- 
gion last week, becoming ill with grip while here. 

















A charter has been granted to the Profeta Coal 
Co., of Fairmont, with a capital of $10,000, the 
directors being Charles Camarata, Paul Bianchi} 
Samuel Camarata, Uniontown, Pa’; and Charles 
Profeta and D. A. Ritchie, this city. 


Many attaches of coal offices are down with 
“flu” and grip, with the result that it has worked 
a hardship upon coal companies which are trying 
to make up reports for the Fact Finding Commis- 
sion. 


The annual meeting of the Monongahela Coal 
Association was held in Morgantown last Thurs- 
day when the following officers were elected: 
President, John H. Jones, Pittsburgh; vice presi- 
dent, E. M. Gilbert, Morgantown; treasurer, J. B. 
Hanford, Morgantown. The board of directors 
will select a secretary at a later date. 


C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., and George S. Brackett, secretary of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, attended a joint meeting of the railroad re- 
lations committee of the National Coal Associa- 
tion and the American Railway Association. The 
carriers objected to hours based on tipple time 
and claimed that mine ratings were inflated. 
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Cincinnati Notes | 


W. G. Polk, vice-president of the Kentenia Coal 
Co., was in Pineville, Ky., on Monday. - 

R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Blake Co., spent most 
of last week in the New River district of West 
Virginia. 

W. I. Donnelly, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal 
Co., is in Detroit and other parts of Michigan 
this week. : ; 

B. R. Gillespie, of the Kelley’s Creek Collieries’ 
Cincinnati office, spent a portion of last week in 
Michigan. 

J. A. Hardy, of the Darb) PorkeCoal co, 
Hazard, Ky., spent Friday attending to business 
in the city. 

J. B. Speltz, of the Briar Hill Colliery, Atlanta, 
Ga., was looking about in Cincinnati coal circles 
on Monday. 








Jim Garvin, of Huntington, car allotment direc- 
tor for the C. & O., was here talking to coal men 
on Monday. 

The annual dinner of the Cincinnati Coal Ex- 
change is to be held at thé Hotel Havlin on 
January 23rd. 

Samuel L. Spradler, a well-known operator of 
Prestonburg, Ky., was visiting the Cincinnati coal 
market on Monday. 

Harry Kuhns, of the Puritan-Tuttle Coal Co., 
Chicago, was visiting the Cincinnati office of the 
company on Friday. 

W. R. Caskey, of the Lena Rue Co., Harlan, 
was in Cincinnati conferring with coal 
operators on Monday. 

Vice-President B. F. Ford of the Matthew 
\ddy Co. is at Good Samaritan Hospital recover- 
ing from an operation. 

L. E. Tucker, of the Brady-Tucker Coal Co., 
was called to Greencastle, Ind., last week by the 
serious illness of his father. 


oF 
NY; 


Joe Shelley, manager of the Central Fuel Co., 
was in Milwaukee, Wis., for a few days last week 
on business for his company. 

Wheeler Boone, of the Boone Coal Co., is at 
the mines of the Boone-Jellico Coal Co., at Tins- 
ley, Ky., for a few days this week. 

Norman S. Tighe, manager of the Detroit office 
of the Valley Coal Co., stopped off at Cincinnati 
last week on his way to the mines. 

James B. Beardslee, vice-president of the 
Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co., was in Cincinnati to 
confer with coal operators on Friday. 

A, A. Liggett, secretary and treasurer of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., was at Richmond, Va., 
on business for his company this week. 


1. R. Neilson, resident manager of the Co- 
operative Coal Co., is spending a few days this 
week at Charleston and Huntington, W. Va. 

‘red Walker, has resigned his position in the 
Cincinnati office of the Amherst Coal Co., to 
vccept one with the Style Center Tailoring Co. 

R. B. Isner, general manager of the Old Do- 
minion Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., spent a 
few days last week at that company’s Cincinnati 
office. 

J. W. Darville, sales manager of the Wentz Co., 
Philadelphia, and F. G. Schnerr, manager of the 
same company’s Detroit office, were among the 
city’s visitors on Monday. 

The Great American Coal Co. has opened offices 
on the second floor of the Keith building, with 
Okay A. Meadows in charge. The company has 
mines at Welch, W. Va., it is said. 


J. D. A. Morrow, of the Morrow-Callahan Coal 
Co., made a visit to eastern Ohio over the week- 
end. Roy Heyser, of the same office, is in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for a few days this week. 


R. W. Lerch, formerly with the Wallins Creek 
Coal Co., has accepted a position with the Kelly’s 
Creek Collieries Co. and will be assigned to duty 
buying coal in Kentucky and West Virginia. 
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There will be a get-together meeting of the 
Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association with all the 
operators of the Kanawha district at the Chamber 
of Commerce in Cincinnati on Thursday to discuss 
the probable attitude of operators on the subject 
of thé coming wage controversy. 

N. A. Painter, of the N. A. Painter Coal Co., 
Winchester, Ky., who was formerly general man- 
ager of the Big Run Coal Co., died at his Win- 
chester home on Saturday after a lingering sick- 
ness, aged 40 years. Mr. Painter had a widely 
favorable acquaintance in coal circles. 


C. W. Moorman, who was formerly assistant to 
the president of the Wells-Elkhorn Coal Co., at 
Ashland, Ky., has been made president of the Rich- 
vein Coal Co., in this city, taking the place of 
E. M. Radway, who died in December. Mr. Moor- 
man already has assumed his new duties. 


G. W. Swain, manager of the Cincinnati office, 
and W. B. Conradi, of the Hamilton office, joined 
other managers in helping to dedicate the fine 
new Main Island Creek Coal Co. commissary at 
Stirratt, W. Va., on Wednesday of this week. 
It includes a cafeteria and is said to be a model 
of its kind. 


The Elk Creek Coal Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has opened a Cincinnati selling office on the sixth 
floor of the Dixie Terminal Building, with Mrs. 
M. K. Mitchell in charge as resident manager. 
Mrs. Mitchell was formerly active in the coal busi- 
ness at Knoxville. She is the only woman man- 
ager of a Cincinnati office and she goes about 
it as if she knew how. 


At the Chamber of Commerce election last 
Thursday, George M. Kearns, the independent 
candidate of the Cincinnati Coal Exchange for 
director of that organization, received 638 votes 
and was elected by the next highest vote cast. If 
the 27 votes that were thrown out because the 
members voted for him alone and not for the full 
five had been counted, Mr. Kearns would have 
handsomely led the ticket. 


D. H. Pritchard, W. R. Tuttle, J. H. Briscoe, 
Roy Hayser, J. D. A. Morrow, J. M. Humphrey, 
George M. Kearns, Elmore Manning, E. L. Doug- 
las, C. L. Rese, James Bonnyman, James Williams, 
E. L. Avant, J. W. Hines, C. B. Slemp, Harry 
Thompson, f. T. Hatfield, T. L. Morgan and E. A. 
Hunnefield, Cincinnati coal men, attended the 
meeting and banquet of the Hazard Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association at Lexington, Ky., last Friday. 
It was a very fine affair. 


Lar 


International Fuel Active in Brooklyn. 


The International Fuel Co., 32 Court street, 
Brooklyn, has been advertising in many of the 
daily papers for the past several weeks that they 
can supply and deliver anthracite coal to the pub- 
lic, and that they are prepared to ship from the 
mines several thousand tons of prepared anthra- 
cite, besides being able to ship a large tonnage 
of bituminous coal either to the public or to 
dealers. 

Vincent Harris Olsen, the president of this con- 
cern, states that up to the present time there has 
not been any great rush to accept their offer to 
supply coal in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Olsen is of the opinion that if the Fuel 
Administrator would get after the railroads in- 
stead of the dealers there would be an easier situ- 
ation prevailing and gave as an example that it 
took about six weeks for four cars of coal con- 
signed to him to reach destination. 

The International Fuel Co. is engaged in the 
wholesale and retail coal business and its slogan 
is, “Brooklyn First.” 





/ 


James Hagan, health officer of Jersey City, an- 
nounced early this week that the ten relief stations 
opened by his department about a month ago would 
be closed in the next few days if the fuel situation 
continued to improve. He stated that the stations 
had distributed over 1,000 tons of coal in 100-pound 
bags, but that the shortage had been relieved to such 
an extent that the need for emergency measures was 
apparently about over, : 















































Prices Show Little Change, With | 
Buying in Smaller Volume. — 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18—Coke prodt 
the Connellsville region last week aggrega 
tons, a gain of 9,000 tons over the w 
when operations were somewhat curtai 
observance of holidays. The, demand from ; 
dealers, which had its inception in the anthra 
shortage, has fallen off. Of market conditions 
Courier says: 1 

“Very little change has occurred in the co 
ket in the past week. All producers have 
fortably sold up, not having entirely comp 
extra sales they made last month of coke fo 
consumption in the east, while all furna 
contracts were renewed either for January 
the quarter, so that the market has had very 
to be active about. j a 

“Eastern buying of coke has appeared t 
relatively small volume in the past week 
compared with the burst of activity in D 
but coke prices have shown very little tend 
return to the level prevailing before that 
movement started, and with the increased 
in the region it seems probable that there i: 
very fine volume of absorption in that qua 


Little Surplus Coke in the Region. 4, 

“While buying is not in large lots, it is s 
insistent, and in the past week there have 
by eastern dealers at as high as $8.50, fo 
ordinary domestic quality, not necessarily u 
furnace standard, at a time when no furn 
willing to pay as high a price. Evidently 
been a thorough cleanup in the region of | 
of the various qualities. a 
“The market for spot or prompt shipme 
quotable as follows: Furnace coke, $8.00@ 
foundry coke, $9.00@$9.50. 
“The car shortage in the Pittsburgh di 
been greatly aggravated in the past week, 
car supplies in the Connellsville region are 
factory they are distinctly better there th: 
Pittsburgh district. There has been a very fai 
mand for steam coal in the past week, and 
Connellsville region has been supplyin 
proportion of the day by day demand 
“Steam coal is considerably lower than ft 
coal, which is quotable at $3.75 to $4.00, 
lots going frequently at the lower 
January settlements on contracts seem to ha 
largely at the higher level.” y 


7 





me 
As 
More Government Priorities. - 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
relief of the Government fuel yards in | 
again this week by issuing a service. ord 
the Pennsylvania, the Johnstown & Ston 
and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads to giv 
and priority in the supply of coal cars fo 
of bituminous coal from mines in Pe 
the Government fuel yard. The order was 
a finding that an emergency existed on 
named and that they were unable properl 
pletely to serve the public in the transpor 
bituminous coal. Similar orders have 
heretofore. 

The Norfolk & Western was also ordered 
commission to give preference and priorit: 
shipment of coal for ten consecutive wo 
from mines in Virginia and West Virg 
navy yard at Portsmouth, Va. my 

The carrier was instructed to furnish 
day for the transportation of coal from thi 
the navy yard. : 





A press cable from London says that 
orders for British coal which before the 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley had reached t 
war level, now promise to exceed all p 
records, The German State Railways 
placed orders for 50,000 tons for delivery vy 
weeks. Further heavy orders from big in 
plants are expected soon. . 
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New York Notes: 





Ml. Durant, of the Bader Coal. Co., was among 
eek’s visitors from Boston, 

J. Frauenheim, of Somerset, Pa., spent part 
. present week calling on friends in the local 
jnous trade. 


qmvite the consideration of the trade for 


Ir. Fuller, now working into harness as an 
ie man representing the interests of the 
AL, 

n R. Morris, New York sales agent of the 

h ‘Coal & Navigation Co., has been laid up 
week by throat trouble which necessitated 
or operation. 
‘n Markle, the well-known independent an- 
te operator, is a director of the newly- 
jzed Hamilton National Bank, which began 
ess this week at 130 West 42nd street. 


vest L. Smith, of Bayside, L. 1., has been 
nted Fuel Administrator for Queens by Gen. 
tals. He is head of the Ernest L. Smith 
ruction Co., of 70 East 45th street, Man- 
ve 

> Eastern Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
raintained a New York office at 302 Broad- 
*or several years will move February Ist to 
ittery Place. J. F. Whelan is now in charge 
sident manager. 
n T. Hughes, who is engaged in the trans- 
tion business at No. 44 Whitehall Street, has 
d to larger quarters in that building and is 
located in room 713, Telephone number re- 
; the same as formerly, namely, Bowling 
1 4912. 
‘a fecent meeting of stockholders of the 
ity Fuel Co., with headquarters in Philadel- 
and a branch office at 90 West street, New 

, the following officers were elected: R. S. 
ty president; Frederic lLandstreet, vice- 
lent; May. Entrekin, secretary. 
‘ures just made public show that during the 
year ending June 30, 1922, the Interborough 
1 Transit Co. used 705,000 tons of coal in 
ting its subway and elevated systems. This 
ares with 693,000 tons in 1921, 662,000 tons 
20, 669,000 tons in 1919, and 611,000 tons in 


Gr Layng, an engineer formerly located at 
‘est street, this city, is now vice-president of 
situmacite Coal Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
which plans the making of, briquettes on a 
‘seale from southern Illinois coal. Asso- 
{ with him, unofficially, is John T. Abel, 
‘rly with Curtis & Blaisdell. 

. Wattles, who formerly was president of 
mterstate Coal & Dock Co., has acquired a 
antial interest in the Moke Co-operative Coal 
of Clarksburg, W. Va. He has been appointed 
resident and sales manager, and henceforth 
spre the sale of their tonnage from his 
at No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
‘dee Bros. & Co., of Philadelphia and this 
have been appointed exclusive sales agents 
le output of the Pennsylvania Collieries, Inc., 
1 has heretofore sold its tonnage direct. 
latter company owns and operates the Pre- 

ne in Somerset County, Pa., the Mecco 

in Indiana County, and the Cassandra and 
mines in Cambria County. 
2 Penn Fuel Co., of No. 1 Broadway, has 


( 


ibuted 250 tons of coal to the Mayor’s Com- 
e of Women, which is supplying fuel to 
‘€ who are too poor to buy it. 


Another 









Where competition is keenest, 


advertise the hardest. 


recent donation to the committee consisted of 200 


loads of old railroad ties, which are being sawed 
into stove lengths by the Park Department and 
distributed in city trucks to relief stations in the 
congested districts. 


British coal is beginning to arrive on orders placed 
in December. One or two public utilities bought 
quite freely at that time, and it is reported that one 
of the anthracite railroads contracted for some 
200,000 tons. A few additional. orders have been 
placed this month, but they have fallen off lately, 
owing to the downward trend in American prices and 
the fact that British quotations have advanced follow- 
ing the French seizure of the Ruhr mines. A cargo 
of Welsh anthracite is said to be headed this way, 
if it has not already arrived. 

The Harnden-Cramer Coal Co. is'a new name 
in the local wholesale trade, the principals being 
Henry L. Harnden and Kenneth F. Cramer. 
Offices have been opened at 150 Nassau street, 
rooms 1920 and 1921, and telephone numbers are 
Beekman 0578-0579. Mr. Harnden was until re- 
cently bituminous. sales manager of the Tuttle- 
Burger Coal Co., and previous to that was New 
York manager of the Garfield & Proctor Coal Co. 
Mr. Cramer resigned a short time ago as New 
England representative of the Tuttle-Burger Coal 
Co. Before taking on that connection he repre- 
sented the Garfield & Proctor Coal Co. in Con- 
necticut. The new company has close affiliations 
with a number of bituminous operators, and will 
establish an anthracite department a little later. 
A branch office will be maintained at 59 Evergreen 
avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


Independent Coal Corporation. 

Rafael Rios, Joseph W. Long and Louis H. 
Hollender, until recently identified with the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co., have embarked in 
the wholesale business under the name of the 
Independent Coal Corporation, with offices on 
the thirteenth floor of the Cunard Building, 25 
Broadway. Mr. Rios was with the Berwind 


interests for 18 years, and for most of that period: 


was in charge of their export business, and his 
associates in the new enterprise were members of 
the same organization over a considerable term. 
Mr. Rios was also at one time president of the 
Maritime Exchange of this city. The telephone 
number of the Independent Coal Corporation is 
Bowling Green 1367. 


Johnstown Notes. 


‘J. S. Grazier, treasurer of the Grazier Coal & 
Coke Co., is spending the week in Philadelphia 
and New York. 


‘Irving L. Camp, president and general manager 
of the Producers Coal & Coke Co., has returned 
from a business trip to New York. 


During the last two weeks coal inspectors for 
the U. S. Navy have been active in the district 
and have taken a large number of samples. 


N. W. Campbell, president of Campbell, Pea- 
cock & Kinzer, Inc., Philadelphia, was a business 
visitor in Johnstown last Tuesday. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Campbell. 


W. A. Marshall, president of W. A. Marshall & 
Co., New York, has been spending the week in 
Pittsburgh and is expected at the Johnstown office 
of his company before returning to New York. 


Now the question is being raised whether the British 
mines are capable of meeting the demands. On top 
of the orders from Germany come hasty inquiries 
from French industrial plants. 


Specialists— 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 





Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. 
Mine sampling and inspection. 
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C. & O. in New Hands. 


January 22nd has been fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the hearing of the 
Van Sweringens’ petition for permission to be- 
come directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Seven places on the board of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry., which now consists of nine directors, 
will be occupied by the Van Sweringens, or their 
representatives, providing the I. C. C. approves 
their plans. The Cleveland interests will take over 
control of this railroad on February lst,-and hope 
to have their directors on the board by that date. 

Unless the size of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
board is increased, because of the election of the 
new controllers, no less than seven of the present 
board will resign. Among this number, it is 
understood are H. T. Wickham, of Richmond, 
now vice-president and counsel, and Homer L. 
Ferguson, of Newport News, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
who represented a portion of the Huntington 
interests. 

President W. J. Harahan, former president of 
the Seaboard Air Line, and Vice-president G. B. 
Wall, both of Richmond, will remain, as it has 
been understood since the Cleveland interests first 
obtained their option on Henry E, Huntington’s 
controlling stock, that both of these two gentle- 
men would continue in their present positions. 
Present Directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio are: 
Henry E. Huntington, New York, Homer L. Fer- 
guson, Newport News; Robert Gibson, New York; 
W. J. Harahan, Richmond; W. J. Louderback, 
Chicago; A. C. Rearick, New York; G. B. Wall 
and H. T. Wickham, Richmond. 


Stocks on Lake Superior Docks. 


Anthracite Bituminous 
November 1, 1922 ..:.4.... 104,430 1,946,878 
December 1 922 widens. 145,437 2,785,546 
Pema tye le LO23r ee pevts Gites 76,191 2,310,805 
Wertearygn ly 1GLZ ase oe, nctsiede 814,113 5,427,444 


A resolution providing for an investigation of the 
New Jersey Fuel Administration has been introduced 
in the State Legislature. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this cclumn is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 





insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 
FOR SALE 
( fees yard on Long Island, east of 
Jamaica, within easy delivery to over 


25,000 people, equipped with own_ siding, 





office, scales, etc. Address, “Box, J7,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 
WANTED . 
COMPANY, with ample finances, do- 


ing an Anthracite business, wants a 
young man capable of organizing and direct- 
ing a Bituminous sales department. Must 
have best of references. We do not want a 
theorist but want a man who has shown and 
can show results. Advise age, experience, 
salary expected, etc. All replies will be held 
in strictest confidence. Address, “Box J6,” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 


TEL. JOHN 0548 


THE COUPLAND LABORATORY 


124 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK 


Investigation of coal properties. 
Expert Legal testimony. 
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Chicago Interest Centers Around Wage Conference 


Consumers Show Hesitancy in Placing Orders But Arrival of Colder Weather Caused 
More Urgent Buying. 





Interest in the coal market at Chicago this week 
centered around the wage conference in New York, 
which was looked to for a definite disposition of the 
strike question, a subject of talk and negotiation for 
more than a year. The majority of the members 
of the local trade predicted that the miners and the 
operators would agree to continue for another year 
at the old wage scale. 

While the miners are now proposing to renew the 
contract on the same wage basis, and other condi- 
tions now included in their contract for a two-year 
period instead of one year, it is considered very 
doubtful that the miners’ terms will be met for more 
than one year. It is the hope of the operators that 
the Fact Finding Commission’s report to be issued 
in the Fall will justify the mine owners’ stand that 
wages should come down. At least a definite basis 
to work upon will be developed by the Government 
commission, and it is therefore considered wise for 
the miners and operators to come to an agreement 
for the year commencing April Ist. 

There was some hesitancy on the part of both 
buyers and sellers on the local market during the 
week just ending. This was attributed to a waiting 
attitude on the part of dealers and consumers, who 
were closely watching the outcome of the New York 
conference, and its resultant effect upon the present 
market for coal. 

Weather has been of a contrary nature for the 
past week, developing a cold wave the middle of 
the present week. Until the colder weather set in 
the latter part of this week, there was missing the 
element of urgent buying, always present when 
“Mother Necessity” puts in an appearance, 


Steam Demand Slackens. 


Steam demand has slowed up some during the 
past week or ten days, and there was a noticeable 
tendency to shade prices to’ make sales. Springfield 
District offerings were down as much as 25 cents 
per ton, while the spread on prices from Southern 
Illinois fields showed a wide range. 

Coal on consignment has dropped off in volume 
during the last week, the wholesalers believing the 
market a little uncertain at the present for heavy 
dealings in this respect. 

The railroad situation, locomotive equipment and 
car supply is reported improved from most sections, 
with a few fields reporting a more demoralized con- 
dition, on the other hand. 

The situation with respect to anthracite and Poca- 
hontas coals remains about the same. The receipts 
of anthracite are somewhat better but the offerings 
are all too small to take care of even half of the 
demand. Pocahontas is making some headway with 
a better movement of coal, and orders are being 
taken for future shipment. 

The turning away of the consumers from hard 
coal and the seeking of substitute fuels for home 
use is increasing in alarming proportions. One local 
coal man who resides in the suburb of Wilmette, 
north of Chicago, said that he has seen records 
from the town hall showing the installation of be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred oil burning 
furnaces in the homes of his small suburb. The 
same condition is said to exist in the city of Chicago 
in a smaller degree, as well as in many of the towns 
in this vicinity. 

Western Kentucky mine run coal is not in active 
demand at the present time and prices have worked 
to lower levels. Western Kentucky mine run was 
offered as low as $2.50 during the past week, but 
even this price did not bolster up the demand. 

The biggest buying of the past week came from 
public utilities and the railroads. These two classes 
of buyers are always in the market in some respect 
or other, but at the present time it is said that the 
public utilities are carrying only about half of their 
normal reserve stocks—and consequently the interest 
manifested by these enterprises. 


Notes. 


W. J. Spencer of the Monmouth Coal Co., came 
to Chicago for a business trip last week. 

Rice Miller of the Hillsboro Coal Co., Hills- 
boro, Ill., was in the Chicago market early this 
week. 

Charles A. Floyd, president of Kennedy, Floyd & 
Co. of Detroit, was in. Chicago during the past 
week, 

J. W. Colver, general sales manager for the 
Old Ben Coal Co., has gone to California for a 
vacation. 

H. G. Wright, of the Wright Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, returned this week from a business trip to 
Cincinnati. 

H. M. Gilchrist, of the Alden Coal Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, was among the Chicago visitors dur- 
ing the week. 

John Shirkie of the West Clinton Coal 7Ger 
Terre Haute, Ind., called on friends in the local 
market during the past week. 

C. M. Wasson, head of the Wasson Coal Co., 
left this week for Florida where he will enjoy 
a mild climate for a few weeks. 

G. Hall, general manager of Walter Bledsoe 
& "Cs, Terre Haute, Ind., visited the Chicago 
offices of his concern dering the past week. 

Mark Woodley, general superintendent of the 
Chicago & Big Muddy mines, came to the Chicago 
office of his company this week on business. 

A. C. Lackey, president of the Dixie Fuel Co., 
of Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville, Ky., spent 
some time in the Chicago office of his company 
last week. 

The liabilities of the Conway C. & C. Co., re- 
cently declared in a state of bankruptcy, show 
a total of approximately $38,000 with the assets 
fixed at $32,000. 


W. P. Worth, president of the recently con- 
solidated Worth-Huskey Coal Co., Knox Mining 
Co. and the Fletcher Coal Co., returned to his 
offices this week, after being confined to his home 
for a week with illness. 


The Brewerton Coal Co., Chicago, recently in- 
corporated for $500,000, has opened a branch office 
in the Lathrop Building, Kansas City, Mo. Those 
interested in the concern are T. G. Deering, W. A. 
Brewerton and W. A. Rothman. 


Members of the Illinois Wage Scale Committee 
left Chicago on Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week for New York to attend the wage confer- 
ence. The committee is composed of eight mem- 
bers from the three Illinois coal operators’ asso- 
ciations. 


The United C. & C. Co., Fisher Building, last 
week announced the appointment of G. H. 
Bridges. formerly of the Lake & Export Coal 
Sales Corporation, as manager of its coal depart- 
ment. Mr. Bridges will assume his new duties 
immediately. 


The Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated and received a charter to do business 
in the State of Missouri. Offices will be main- 
tained at St. Louis, and the owners of the com- 
pany are W. E. Rutledge, H. O. Edmunds and 
F. W. J. Sextro. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed in the U. S. District court by Julius Hecht 
& Son, a corporation located at 4554 W. North 
avenue and dealing in coal and wood. The lia- 
bilities are placed at $10,000 in round figures and 
the assets at $3,800. 


The Material & Fuel Co., Danville, Ill, was 
incorporated last week under the state laws. of 
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Illinois for $20,000. The firm will d 
sand, gravel and building materials. Thos¢ 
ested in the company are Ralph McCal: ma 
Hunter and Orville Shelato. 


The Universal Céal Co., Price Hill 
recently appointed the J. H. Weil Coal 
S. Dearborn street, sales agents for [ 
West and West. L. G. Shipley, who 
erly with the Lake & Export Coal C 
the newly organized Universal Coal 


The Chicago City Council is again 
ing” the local coal business. This time t 
is investigating the f. o. b. mine pri 
at Illinois points. The information is 
connection with the alleged scandal said 
grown out of the Pottinger-Flynn Coal ( 
transactions with the Chicago Scho 
Figures for three years back have been 
by the committee in charge of the inves 


The Interstate Commerce Commissio 
handed down a decision which will mea 
of approximately $1 per ton on anthracit 
retail dealers in interior Iowa poin 
from Eastern States. The ruling mak 
sary for all railroads to ship anthraci 
that state at Class D rates. The case g 
the railroads suspending the Class D 
out permission of the Interstate Commerce 
mission, which permitted them to charg 
to $1 more on hard coal to Iowa points. — 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


= 


No Alarm Felt Over Remainder of | V 
Prices Hold Stable. 


About all hope has vanished for fl 
winter affording an active steady deman 
While there remains time for several 
zards which call for considerable coal, th 
is dué to ease in the more southern terr 
-so far, the one thing which would giv 
to the local market, heavy snowstorm 
aded railroads, have been missing. Wit 
roads open from the all-rail mines, the 
enough soft coal moving into this dis 
things going nicely. And no one st 
alarmed over the next six or eight wee 

Even on hard coal, the scarcity has noi 
any serious trouble, so far. The coal i 
to be sure,—about exhausted. But’ app: 
dealers have stocked as far as they « 
they have been able to meet the most 
in spite of limited stocks. Other fuel 
used as much as possible, and the 1 
been less disturbed over the situatio 
have seemed possible. 


Prices have held fairly stable. Do 
been on the basis of their list of-t 
rail coal has been steady, with va 
better grades have been held on the 
$5.50.at the mine. Some of the le 
rail coals have been off from these 
50 cents to $1 or more, 


Car Shortage Affects neodl 


The growing car scarcity at the Il] 
has prevented shipping as much co 
otherwise be the case. In fact, the 
are that they have been unable to o 
than two days or so a week. With 
it would seem that there would be e 
down or a surplus of coal. 


The present views of coal men in th 
are more for the future than the pre 
have little fears for being able to care 
needs through the rest of the winter. 
are most uncertain as to what the sprin 
will be. There will be no surplus in 
on April lst, and if a strike does occ ar 
time, there wall be a harder situation to 
the Northwest has ever had. Always 
when a strike occurred this district 1h 
coal on hand, and could wait a while. — 
men do not expect a strike, but they ieelf 
assured upon the matter. 3 








The fact that. some 
of our customers have 
been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. 


Satisfaction Since 1874 
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KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


Our steam service de- 
partment under the di- 
rection of Joseph Har- 
rington, is creating new 
demand which needs 
additional sources of 
supply. 





Wire, phone or write 







SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


VAL. co 640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | Phone Har. 8660 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 














Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale the left-over copies 
of the original classification list, showing pool numbers, 
ownership, location, etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly 
shipping through the Exchange at New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

Only a limited number of copies remain, and those who 
do not already possess one should take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft 
coal buyers in the Eastern States. 


Price $1.00. Copies for sale by 
SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY _ 2:8 McCormick Bldg. 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 
CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 






Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


















JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 


H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
MINES AT CLINTON, IND. ACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 









HUTCHINSON COAL, COMPANY © FalRMont 


HUTCHINSON FAIRMONT GAS COAL 
HUTCHINSON LOGAN COUNTY SPLINT AND GAS COALS 


SIRBY BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. UNION CENTRAL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. 









PF. J. GORMLEY, Pres. J.S. GRAZIER, Treas. 


GRAZIER COAL 4Np COKE CoO. Inc. 
| High and Low Volatile Bituminous 
SCREENED BITUMINOUS—EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR ANTHRACITE 


Johnstown Trust Bidg. Johnstown, Pa. 
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NEW RETAIL PLANT 


Daniel P. Haskins Has an Up-to-Date Coal 
Pocket at Chicopee, Mass. 


George P. Carver, Inc., of Boston,-has completed 
the construction of a new retail coal pocket plant at 
Chicopee, Mass., for Daniel P. Haskins. 

The plant consists of an 1,800-ton elevated pocket, 
track hopper and mechanical handling equipment for 
unloading coal and elevating and conveying it to the 
various bins in the pocket. The pocket is constructed 
on a reinforced concrete foundation and the structure 
itself is of heavy hard pine timber construction. 

The pocket is divided into nine bins, ‘each holding 
approximately 200 tons to provide for the various 
sizes and grades of coal. The floor of the pocket is 
of sufficient height to allow several driveways under 
the pocket to permit gravity loading to trucks, the 
coal being screened as it is drawn from the pocket. 

Track hopper is of concrete construction, designed 
to meet the requirements of the railroad, and is fitted 
with an automatic plate feeder and successfully handles 
anthracite coal of all sizes and run-of-mine bituminous. 
The elevator conveyor consists of a double strand of 
roller chain, with steel V-buckets 20 x 16 x 8, spaced 
3 feet on centres, running at a speed of 100 feet per 
minute, giving a car unloading capacity of approxi- 
mately 50 tons per hour. 





Track Hopper Feeds Elevator. 

A feeder in the track hopper discharges the coal 
into the elevator boot. The bucket elevator carries 
the coal to the top of the pocket, where the elevator 
turns and runs as a conveyor in a horizontal direc- 
tion, and the conveyor run is fitted with gate and gate 
openings for chuting coal into the various bins of the 
pocket, where it is lowered down into the bins through 

al ladders to prevent breakage: The elevator con- 
veyor is electrically driven through a set of gears 
with a friction clutch, and the operation of the ma- 
chinery is controlled at the track hopper location, 
where both the motor starter and clutch controls are 
located. 

The plant as designed and as operated shows a 
marked increase in the efficiency of doing business at 
this location, it being possible because of the elevated 
storage and the gravity loading to trucks to mate- 
rially reduce the cost of yard labor and to increase 
the efficiency of the trucks delivering coal approxi- 
mately 331%4 per cent. Under the present conditions 
at this plant, the cost of operation is reduced more 
than one-half over the handling of coal from ground 
storage, due to the elimination of excessive cost for 
yard labor and low efficiency of truck delivery, which 
always exists at a ground storage plant. Cost of 
power for unloading cars is less than 2 cents per ton. 

Two men are all that are required to operate the 
plant, as the cars when once placed over the track 
hopper are automatically discharged through the hop- 
per to the elevator. With a plant of this type, and 
with the required yearly tonnage, the interest on in- 
vestment is considerably less per ton of coal handled 
than the excess cost for handling coal from ground 
storage. It requires an investment for trucks of only 
two-thirds of what would be necessary to do the 
same amount of business from ground storage, and 
this, together with the fact that the yard labor with 
the elevated storage is so small, makes the cost of 
construction an investment which continually pays 
dividends. 





Education vs. Taxation. 


In view of the consideration requested by cer- 
tain interests for greater appropriations in con- 
nection with educational projects, although we 
have frequently stated that taxation has already 
become a serious matter in many communities, it 
is interesting to note that the corporation counsel 
of this city points out how so eminent an authority 
as Dr. Hadley, President emeritus of Yale Uni- 
versity, contends that the mounting costs of 
school and college salaries are a hopeless budget 
problem, so long as we stick to present methods, 
saying, “for there is a point beyond which further 
taxes cripple the life of the community more than 
further opportunities for higher education help it, 
and in some districts it looks as though we had 
pretty nearly reached that point.” 


RAILROADS STATE CASE 


Complain of Unwarranted Increase in the 
Number of Bituminous Mines. 


The American Railway Association, through a 
special committee headed by J. E. Roberts of Al- 
bany, superintendent of transportation for the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., has filed with the United 
States Coal Commission a report containing sug- 
gestions intended to bring about better conditions 
in the production and distribution of coal. 


“We feel,” says the committee, “that the real 
remedy is to be found in the adoption by the 
American people, speaking through legislative 
bodies and regulating commissions, of policies 
which will bring about: 


“First—Such an attitude toward the railroads 
as will convince the public that money invested 
in railroads will receive a fair return, thereby 
strengthening railroad credit and making it possi- 
ble to increase railroad facilities so as to care for 
the growing transportation needs of the country. 


“Second—Peace in the coal industry and in the 
railroad industry, with such relations between em- 
ployers and employees as will prevent strikes, the 
fruitful cause of interrupted production and re- 
stricted transportation.” 


Increase of 150% in Ten Years. 


The report points out that in 1920 a total of 
14,766 bituminous coal mines were in operation, an 
increase of 154 per cent over the total number in 
operation in 1910, while coal production increased 
only 37 per cent. There was a continual decrease 
in the production per mine, the report says, add- 
ing: “Had the 1910 tonnage production per mine 
been maintained in 1920, the tonnage of that year 
could have been produced by 7,950 mines instead 
of 14,766. 


“This means that the railroads were called upon 
to divide the available cars among 6,800 more 
mines in 1920 than would have been necessary had 
the average production per mine been maintained 
on the 1910 basis. Expressed in another way, it 
means that the 150,000,000 tons by which the coal 
productien in 1920 exceeded 1910 was gathered 
from 6,800 additional mines, calling for vastly in- 
creased motive power, coal car supply and man 
power for the railroads to serve them all. 


“The expansion was not confined to the increase 
in number of mines. The number of cars ordered, 
based on the rated ability of the mines to produce 
coal, kept pace with the incréase in number of 
mines, until, for the year 1920, the mines ordered 
cars sufficient to load 830,000,000 tons, which was 
46 per cent more than the total consumption of 
the country. 


What 100% Car Supply Would Mean. 


“In October and November, 1922, after the 
mines got fully under way following the miners’ 
strike, the mines of the United States ordered cars 
for 165,000,000 tons, which was at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 tons per annum, or at 
the rate of twice the annual consumption of the 
country. 


“The outstanding feature is the enormous in- 
crease in the number of mines contrasted with 
the relatively small increase in production, and is, 
we believe, a prime factor contributing to the 
plight in which the bituminous coal industry and 
the country finds itself at this time. 


“It has been shown that the coal produced in- 
creased from 1910 to 1920 37 per cent, while the 
number of mines increased 154 per cent, requiring 
a greater amount of transportation service. To 
meet this increased demand the railroads provided 
additional coal cars, with an increased aggregate 
tonnage capacity of 4214 per cent in comparison 
with an increase of coal tonnage produced of 37 
per cent. In addition the aggregate tractive ef- 
fort of the motive power provided by the rail- 
roads increased 53.1 per cent. Futhermore, the 
investment in road and equipment for the pur- 
poses of coal and other traffic increased 39.7 per 
cent. 


WHO ARE THE FAILURES 


Three Propositions Advanced Which Do 
Find Easy Solution. % : 


In the midst of various criticisms of the 
trade, it seems as if critics and comment 
were as liable to err as the folks in the 
against whom they launch their shafts. 





For instance, one paper recently stated: 
“One gentleman tried to stabilize the c 
business by storage. He failed and ther 
lost his fortune, his position and his stand 
in the industry. He failed because he | 
not thought his proposal through before 
tried to put it into practice, and because 


plan, as devised, was not fundament: 
sound. : . 
“Another gentleman rose to tempor 


leadership in the industry on his theory t 
he could supply a political answer to the 
economic problem in coal. He failed 
cause the industry itself would not subse 
to that theory, and because his political as 
ciates could not agree with him as to- 
soundness of his particular formula, 


“A third gentleman arose to promine 
in the industry through his attempt to c 
solidate mines, and hence to form great cc 
binations of capital. He failed because 

people would not subscribe to a monop 
or even to an approach to it, and because 
coal mine owners would not surrender tt 
independence to become as hired men 
large corporations.” ; 


We must say that we cannot identify the 
sons referred to. Certainly there was no 
individual responsible for the storage system. 
most popular device in this line was brough 
by a well established concern with good bu: 
connections, one having the entree, as the s 
is, to prominent people, and during a peri 
three or four years practically all of the 
anthracite interests invested in the device. d 

As to leadership on account of political < 
ties, we do not recall any failure. *The late 
Hanna was the chief representative of polit 
coal and no one will contend he was a fe 
politically or commercially. 3 

As to attempts to consolidate mines, we 
no backward step in this connection. Con 
tions have been put in force and effect one 
another, and never has there been any disint 
tion. 


Fuel Economy at Power House 


The average daily production of electrici 
public- utility power plants in November, 
ing to the U. S. Geological Survey, te 
records, making the fifth time that a re 
been established since May. The a 
November was 146,600,000 kilowatt-hou: 






5 per cent greater than the October rece 


about 14.5 per cent greater than the fi 
established in June. The total output f 
period January to November, sive 









than 16.per cent over the same period fo ” 
The fuel consumed in November, 1919, 


_ November, 1922, was very nearly the sam 


a remarkable increase in efficiency in the 0 
tion of fuels and in plant operation durin 
past three years. This represents the sa 
about 750,000 tons of coal and its equiva 
other fuels in a single month, as compar } 

Cc 


November, 1919. 


If other classes of consumers have a 
anything like the same degree of | 
the use of fuel—and there is reason to 
that they have in many cases—it is easy to 
stand why soft coal production has not sh 
satisfactory growth in recent years. { 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


fhe overshadowing news feature of the 
ek has been the agreement reached at the 
eting of the operators and miners here in 
$ city as to the rate of wages to be paid in 
at is left of the old central competitive field, 
called, western Pennsylvania having with- 
wn. The effect of this action on the bitum- 
us market has not been very marked as it 
1 been anticipated for weeks past that a 
tlement would be arrived at and the news 
1 been pretty well discounted, particularly 
outlying markets where the expectation of 
peaceful settlement seems to have taken 
n root earlier than it did in this immediate 
inity. Little doubt is expressed as to other 
tricts falling in line, so that the prospect 
serious labor troubles this spring is’ prac- 
uly at an end. 

\s the operators did not try to force a wage 
luction and the men made no demands for 
her pay, it might be said that neither side 
n or lost by a renewal of the existing scale 
another year. But probably the advantage 
ts with the miners since they have suc- 
ded in maintaining wages at the highest 
nt of the boom times following the war. 
other point in their favor is the fact that 
“new agreement will expire in a Presidential 
©. Political pressure will be brought to 
it on the operators at that time to prevent a 
ike on the eve of an important election, and 
chances are in favor of the union being 
€ to force still another settlement on the 
‘is of the old scale, unless the Coal Com- 
ssion can, possibly, point out the evils of an 
ated wage basis in a convincing manner. 
Taking the country over, the bituminous 
tkets can be described as easy, but not es- 
jally weak. Current report of the Geolog- 
| Survey indicates that the production last 
‘ek slipped back to 11 million tons or slightly 
der, as compared with 11,172,000 tons for 
_ week ended January 13. No doubt this 
line was for the best interests of the trade, 
view of the softening tendency of prices and 
/ danger of further weakness developing 
“h the blowing over of the strike scare. 

The fundamental feature of strength in the 
aminous situation is the fact that consump- 
1 is on a heavy scale compared with the 
iod of depression which began late in 1920 
continued well into 1922. Heavy con- 
ption helps soft coal producers in two 










ways; by giving them a better outlet for their 
tonnage and by creating a chronic car short- 
age which has a steadying effect on prices. 
Strange as it may seem to anyone who has 
not gone into the matter caretully, the car 
shortage cannot be overcome simply by the 
purchase of additional cars. The underlying 
cause of the mines not having enough empties 
is inadequate facilities ‘for moving loaded cars 
over the railroads, unloading them promptly 
and returning them to the mines. In some 
cases it is due to the roads having one track 
when they need two, or two tracks when they 
need four. More often it is caused by the 
difficulty in keeping traffic moving through 
junctions or transfer points, which are often 
described as bottle-necks. When these become 
clogged up, it causes congestion to extend 
throughout the systems that feed into the 
bottle-necks, and to increase the number of 
cars waiting to pass through merely makes a 
bad matter worse. It all simmers down to the 
fact that building of new railroad facilities has 
not kept pace with industrial expansion, and 
that industrial expansion is a real factor is 
clearly indicated by the recently published fig- 
ures showing that more freight was handled 
last year, aside from coal, than ever before, 
The European situation seems to be getting 
in a worse tangle all the time. Seizure of the 
German mines in the Ruhr district, the prin- 
cipal coal producing section of Germany, has 
resulted in a strike which is depriving both 
France and Germany of a large part of their 
usual supply. This has resulted in both coun- 


tries buying more coal from Great Britain, and - 


as the British exporters now have all the busi- 
ness they can handle it is quite possible that the 
overflow will come to the United States. Even 
the ending of the strike would not restore con- 
ditions to normal, for it is very unlikely that 
the German miners would exert themselves to 
any great extent under the guidance of foreign 
task-masters. 

The demand for anthracite continues with- 
out any noticeable let-up. While the extreme- 
ly high prices that are mentioned in the market 
reports apply to only some five per cent of the 
total output. and so are not very important in 
one sense, they are valuable as indicatiing the 
state of the market as a whole. If there are 
still buyers willing to pay several dollars prem- 
ium above the company circular, it shows the 
conditions are tight, and the fact that quota- 
tions are only now beginning to slip back from 


the extraordinary figures that have prevailed 
shows how protracted has been the acute sit- 
uation following the opening of the winter 
season. 

The public is not experiencing any real dis- 
tress from lack of coal except in places where 
heavy snowfalls have interfered with train 
movement and with the operation of retailers’ 
trucks. Even in cases where hardship has oc- 
curred it was due to failure to lay in adequate 
supplies of soft coal before the emergency 
actually arrived. Of course it does not help 
matters any at this time to point out past mis- 
takes, but present experiences make it easier 
for thoughtful persons to avoid similar condi- 
tions in the future, 

A month or so ago the opinion was quite 
widely held in the trade that things would be 
much easier by the latter part of January. 
However, a shortage of 30 million tons, such 
as existed when mining was resumed in Sep- 
tember, cannot possibly be overcome in a few 
months, and so while a more hopeful feeling 
prevails in many quarters and it is realized that 
the end of severe weather is not far off, con- 
ditions are still tight. Substitutes have served 
a useful purpose, but there still remains a 
keen desire to obtain hard coal on the part of 
retail dealers and consumers. The latter in a 
great many cases regarded soft coal, coke and 
other fuels as makeshifts and they have con- 
sented to use them, only because of necessity. 
They prefer anthracite and will buy it freely 
when the opportunity offers. 

It is unlikely that they will be able to ac- 
cumulate much in the way of stocks before 
April and by that time it will be the regular 
season for filling up their plants. They should 
not fail to do so, for not only will they have the 
usual reasons for laying up reserve supplies, 
but the recent wage settlement affected only 
the bituminous mines and there is still the 
chance for an anthracite strike scare later on. 


Some say that a settlement in the soft coal 
fields forecasts a similar agreement on the part 
of the anthracite operators and miners, but it is 
never safe to take too much for granted, es- 
pecially in labor matters. The anthracite mine 
workers have always complained that their 
wage rates are below those prevailing in the 
soft coal field, and while this is evened up by 
steadier employment, they do not seem to give 
full weight to that circumstance. President 
Lewis said some time ago that the anthracite 
miners would demand more pay and it need 
not cause any surprise if some hitch occurs in 
negotiating a new agreement, 

For the time being the anthracite steam sizes 
are moving readily, but that is due in a meas- 
ure to the scarcity of domestic coal and the 
fact that No. 1 buckwheat is being used ex- 
tensively as a substitute. The producers fear 
that with the passing of cold weather the mar- 
keting of steam sizes will again present dif- 
ficulties. The growing use of oil is decreas- 
ing the demand for this coal as well as for 
bituminous, the most recent case of such com- 
petition being found in the announcement that 
some of the New York hospitals are already 
adopting the liquid fuel and that others are 
contemplating doing so. 

Assertion is confidently made that oil prices 
will soon be considerably higher, but it is a 
question how soon those who have made ar- 
rangements to burn oil will take out their new 
equipment even in the face of higher costs. 
We surmise that where customers are lost to 
the coal trade because of the competition of oil, 
a few years may elapse before they are back 
in the fold. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Anthracite in Fairly Good Supply at Tidewater but Very Short in Some Sections— 
Passing of Strike Seare Does Not Affect Bituminous Much. 





Little easing up is to be noted in the pressure 
for any kind of anthracite. The two smallest 
steam sizes are in relatively light demand, as 
has been the case right along, but the domestic 
sizes are wanted in quantities far in excess of 
the supply. Even No. 1 buckwheat, which 
showed signs of softening last week, seems to 
have stiffened again and the tonnage coming 
to this market is being eagerly snapped up. 

On mild days both the wholesale and retail 
offices have fewer visits and telephone calls 
from people who take this means of trying to 
hurry up deliveries, but every time the temp- 
erature drops the clamor is renewed. How- 
ever, it is slightly less insistent now than was 
the case before the season was so far advanced 
and before the public had become fairly well 
schooled in the use of substitutes. 

This is particularly trué of the local retail 
trade, owing to the extent to which bituminous 
coal and coke have been adopted by apartment 
houses and other large buildings. This has 
made more anthracite available to the smaller 
class of consumers, who are not so easily con- 
verted to new fuels. Besides, anthracite has 
been coming forward to this market with little 
interruption and delay, whereas some sections 
have had much to complain of in that respect. 

The railroad situation in southern New Eng- 
land, for instance, is so bad that shipments are 
very slow in reaching destination, even when 
there were no embargoes to contend with. 
There are numerous bare spots in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, and the same is true of 
some parts of northern New York. The trouble 
is aggravated by the fact that in many places 
the retailers did not lay in large enough stocks 
of soft coal to ease them through an emergency. 

This accounts for there being a continuing 
call for high-priced independent tonnage in 
some parts of the line trade. Company coal is 
so scarce, and the dealers are so hard pressed 
to meet the demands upon them, that they are 
ready to pay high premiums to anyone who 
will guarantee immediate shipment. As a 
result, prices ranging up to $14 or $14.50 for 
domestic sizes and $10 to $11 for pea coal are 
still heard of, although not many dealers in 
Greater New York or vicinity will buy at these 
figures. 

The embargo situation has been modified to 
the extent that anthracite from the Erie Rail- 
road is again moving into New England via 
Maybrook, so that some tonnage temporarily 
diverted to tidewater is no longer coming here. 

Local buyers are paying "$8. 25. tomes) 
alongside for No. 1 buckwheat, and in the line 
trade that size is bringing from $5.50 to $6.00. 
The range on rice is about $2.75 tompaca, and 
on barley from $1.50 to $2.00. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Uncertainty continues in the bituminous 
market, the situation this week differing little 
from last either as regards volume of buying or 
the range of prices. Neither one is entirely 

satisfactory to the coal people, and yet things 
might be a great deal worse. 

One influence in shaping the course of the 
market since the first of the year has been the 
growing conviction that there will be no seri- 
ous labor troubles this spring. If general 


business conditions and the car supply were the 
same as a year ago the elimination of the strike 
scare would have been followed by a violent 
slump in prices. As it is now, while they have 
declined from the high point of December, 
good coal is still being maintained at a fairly 
high level and the downward movement is 
proceeding more gradually than early in the 
month, even if it has not been halted entirely. 

While the comparative firmness of prices is 
commonly attributed to the car shortage, the 
latter feature is in itself a reflection of the 
industrial revival which has now reached an 
advanced stage. Factories are busy and using 
a lot of coal; otherwise there would be plenty 
of cars to handle all the tonnage needed. 
Moreover, if the railroads were not being 
swamped with manufactured goods, they could 
furnish better service to the mines. 

This state of affairs promises to continue in 
greater or less degree as long as general busi- 
ness is prosperous. While the passing of 
winter will make it easier for the railroads, 
they will be hard pressed to give coal shippers 
all the empties they want, and with a con- 
tinuing shortage of equipment it is not likely 
that prices on the better grades of bituminous 
will sink to unprofitable levels. 

At present the embargoes against New Eng- 
land shipments are restricting the distribution 
of Pennsylvania coals and contributing to the 
heaviness of prices. Another thing tending to 
unsettle the high volatile grades particularly is 
the diminishing demand for screened coal for 
domestic use. Not only are the retailers buy- 
ing less but they are cancelling orders and 
rejecting shipments after they arrive. This is 
causing much trouble and in some cases seri- 
ous loss to the wholesale trade. 


There is still quite an accumulation of unsold 
coal at the local piers, especially at Port Read- 
ing. With the New England gateways blocked, 
shippers have sent more tonnage to tidewater 
than the market can easily absorb. There has 
been no general embargo placed against any of 
the piers, but the railroads are refusing to ac- 
cept further shipments from companies that 
do not move consignments promptly. Most of 
the tonnage standing consists of Pool 10 and 
lower grades, there being little if any surplus 
of Pool 9 or better. 


Prices for mine shipment are about as fol- 


lows: Pool 1, $5.50-$6.00 per net ton f. o. b. 
mines; Pool 71, $5.00-$5.50; Pool 9, $4.75- 
$5.25; Pool 4, $4.25-$4.75; Pool 10, $4.00- 


$4.50; Pool 11, $3.25-$3.75; Pool 14, $3.50- 
$4.00; Pools 18 and 44, $3.00-$3.25; low-sul- 
phur gas coal, mine-run, $3.75-$4.25; three- 
quarter, $4.75-$5.25; high-volatile steam 
grades, mine-run, $2.90-$3.25; high and med- 
ium volatile screened sizes, $5.50-$7.00; low- 
volatile steam sizes, $6.50-$7.50; slack, $2.75- 
$3.25; Connellsville furnace coke, $8.00-$8.25. 

At tidewater the range of prices is approx- 
imately: Pools 9 and 71, $7.75-$8.25 per gross 
ton f. o. b, piers; Pool 10, $7.25-$7.50; Pool 
11 and miscellaneous grades, $6.50-$7.00. 


The steamer Kelsemoor arrived at Fall River, 


Mass., 
anthracite consigned to W. C. Atwater & Co. 


a few days ago with 4,000 tons of Welsh. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Urgent Demand for Anthracite Continu 
Easier Situation in Bituminous. | 


There is no dimunition in the consumer de: 
for coal and for the past ten days the a? 
been saying that each recurring day is the 
and it is no doubt a fact that more the wo 
tirely out of coal at this time than at any tim 
winter begun. This is on account of those 
who were able to lay by a limited supply earli 
the season but who have now burned up thei 
serves and are coming back for more. i 


On almost every retailer’s lips are the w 
“What would we have done had we any kind 
winter?” It is certainly true that the weather 
helped the fuel situation wonderfully and sl 
the balance of the season be no worse the p 
will get through the season in good condition, 
with thousands of householders having spent les 
fuel than they have for many years, simply d 
their inability to buy it. 

Many dealers are quite hopeful that the pea 
the demand will have been met and passed witl 
ending of the present month, and while their | 
may not be realized in this rspect, a long part o 
journey will have been passed. It does happen, 
ever, in this latitude that most of the severe ¥ 
weather is frequently crowded into the mont 
February, and no one can feel really safe unt 
are well into that month. 

In the meantime the producers are shij 
liberally to this market, and the claim is made ¢ 
sides that the dealers are well up to their allotn 
This may be true, yet when a retailer has an 
yard and many demands for coal he can’t help 
a feeling that business is bad and that he is 
back, and as a consequence the pressure on th 
per for more coal is kept up regardless of what 
already have been shipped. 


Anxious About Spring. 4 


Even as the dealers are counting the days t 
end of the coal burning season, they are also ¢l 
figuring on the prospects for a sufficient tonnas 
their spring demand. Some are guessing the 
be able to get all the coal they want and then 
and are anticipating filling up the cellars of 
so-called “good” trade for the next winter, a 
many of these people have declared that they d 
intend to be caught again by waiting for 1 
priced coal. However, it has been the expe 
that even those people who want coal at any 
quickly forget their resolutions with “s 





















warm days of spring. 

Another matter worrying some dealers is thi 
ply of substitutes they might have on hand 
coal becomes plentiful again. Even now ther 
some who hesitate to order more bit s 
and coke for fear that they will have it left on 
hands. While there no doubt has been some p 
nent business made on these fuels, the rete a 
a feeling that the bulk of those who took tht 
will jump back to anthracite the minute the 
get their favorite sizes on demand, 

The little wave of prosecution of retail coal 
seems to have died out, as when the cases 
pressed it was soon discovered there was not sul 
evidence to even return them to court. For a 





advised that was the only kind he had. 
long before she threatened to prosecute the 
cause it wouldn’t burn. Investigation dis 
was trying to burn it by leaving the fire door ¢ 
heater open, with a minimum of draft at the 
With the draft properly arranged there was 1 
at all, except the customer then claimelly it 
up her coal too fast. 

Steam sizes continue to be well taken, t! thet 
very little of any size available for the open ni 
A big proportion of buckwheat continues to- 
the retail trade and this has its effect on th 
sizes, as steam users must fall back on § 
barley. 

A condition of easier prices still exists in te bi 
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et and while there has been no rapid fall 
rices, there has been some recessions almost 
he past week, although in the case of the 
e coals they have been very slight, and 
this production is being sold at $5 and bet- 
deliveries delayed very much at that. 

ing public has taken a rosier view of the 
tuation, and at this time are inclined to be- 





or at least, that there will be no strike. 
ver, particularly the large buyers of coal, 
traditional policy of keeping from 60 to 
ys ahead, and inquiries are received from 
them and some business closed. The car 
s not improved any, and it is this alone 
to control the price situation at this 
gh an embargo placed by the New York 
ainst receiving coal from connecting lines 
ence the situation by forcing a bigger ton- 
is direction. The business at tide is very 
t is quite an exceptional day when a 
loaded, although there does continue to be 
ount of bunkering. 

spot prices are about on the following 
Sime s5,50 to $5.75; Pool 9-71, $5.25 to 
10, $4.60 to $5.10; Pool 11, $4 to $4.50. 
; coals sized for domestic use are quoted 


$7. 





AIRMONT PRICES SAG 


Heavy Production and Slow Demand 
ause Heaviness to Continue. 


s quoted at $2.65 to $2.75. Here and there 
S are current at $2.80. These prices ap- 


d the W.-B. & H. R. spur of the Western 
| Railway. Prices are a trifle stronger on 
ahela Railway, ranging from $2.90 to $3. 
ly no slack is being sold in the region 
. Lump from last reports sold at $3.75, 
appears to be no great rush on this 


tted that the New York, New Haven & 
Railroad has been buying in the region 
| cement manufacturers have been pro- 
i tonnage. This consists of Pittsburgh 
ades of Sewickley. 


vell at 2,681 cars. Railroad fuel shipments 
heavy, and commercial shipments aggre- 
9 cars, including 80 to Curtis Bay and 15 
The day’s shipments also included 136 


of empties for Tuesday compared very 
ith several weeks back. 


Tonnage Drops Last Week. 


production in northern West Virginia last 
ate 9,769 cars, or 488,450 tons, which 
s or 40,200 tons less than the previous 
eduction of the various divisions was as 
. & O.-Monongah, 243,450 tons; Charleston, 
i“ Connellsville, 3,150 tons; Cumberland, 
M. & W., 63,400 tons; Monongahela, 
; W. M.-W. B. & H. R., 24,900 tons; B. 
900 tons. 

ding in northern West Virginia last week 
heawy, aggregating 431 cars. Practically 
ke production divisions of the B. & O. 
ins. The Monongah Division led with 275 
The M. & K. was next in line with 
oke produced. The Charleston Division 
33 cars, the Cumberland Division 25 cars 
Connellsville Division seven cars. 

coal shipments off the Monongah Divi- 
O., last week aggregated 188 carloads. 
‘Arlington Pier off the Monongah Divi- 
M69. cars. =. : 

-fuel loading in northern West Virginia 
aggregated 3,810 cars. In other words, a 


last week was procured by the railroads. 


pril 1st will come along with the miners, 


than 39 per cent cf the tonnage produced: 
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Foreign carriers obtained 2.555 cars, while local roads 
secured 1,255 carloads. 

Railroad fuel loading of the various divisions last 
weck was as follows: B. & O., Monongah, 2,306 cars, 
1,430 foreign and 876 B. & O.; Charleston, 149 cars, 
85 foreign and 64 B. & O.; Connellsville, 17 cars, all 
foreign; Cumberland, 178 cars, 160 foreign, and 18 
local; M. & W., 863 cars, all foreign; W. M.-B. & 
W., 297 cars, all W. M. fuel. 





JOHNSTOWN MARKET 


Sudden Increase in the Car Supply Causes 
Prices to Soften. 


Jounstown, Pa., Jan. 25.—Sudden increase in car 
supply throughout this district early this week had 
a marked effect on prices, with the result that all 
grades of coal sold off from 25 to 50 cents. It is 
reported from many of the mines that the car supply 
last Monday was better than for many months. At 
these mines there was a falling off on Tuesday and 
another increase Wednesday. The prospects for 
supply the last three days of the week, however, are 
not bright. 


There was considerable comment in local coal circles 
today as a result of a number of the wagon loaders 
being supplied with hoppers. The price for this coal 
ranges around $3.50, and while an effort is being 
made to load all of the cars placed for this. purpose, 
the wagon loaders declare that very slight profit is 
possible. 

There has also been more or less discussion of the 
move of State Senator W. I. Stineman, general man- 
ager of all of the Stineman corporations, in introduc- 
ing a_resolution in Legislature calling for an in- 
vestigation of the methods of car distribution of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is stated that the Stine- 
man mines have been particularly hard hit in the 
car shortage, the South Fork operations having 
worked only a few days each month since September. 

On the other hand, prices have been retarded in 
their downward trend by the partial lifting of the 
New Haven embargo, which permits shipments of 
coal for domestic use via Greenville, N. J., and the 
Harlem River. Local dealers. 


Prices today were $4.25 to $4.50 for Pool 9; 
$4.00 to $4.25 for Pool 10; -$3.40 to $3.60 for Pool 
11, and $3.60 for B. R. & P. Pool 14. 


Several of the large operators in the Johnstown 
district have been approached with an offer to pur- 
chase mines, or the entire output of mines, for an 
unknown western customer. Rumor, which has not 
been denied by those in charge of the deal, has it 
that the bidder is Henry Ford. 





Johnstown Notes. 


D. R. Darby and Charles Jacobs, of the traffic de- 
partment of the Western Maryland Railroad, called 
at Johnstown coal offices Tuesday. 

Ex-Sheriff D. E. Thompson, of Blairsville, presi- 
dent of the Margaret and Armerford coal companies, 
was a business visitor in Johnstown Tuesday. 

H. J. Quinn, treasurer, and Frank Hooven, sales 


manager of the Peerless Coal Co., are spending the 
week at the Johnstown offices of the company. 


F, J. Gormley, president and general manager 
of the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., has gone to Boston, 
where he will spend several days calling on the trade. 

Harold J. Collins, formerly associated with the 
Keister-MacQuown Fuel Co., has joined the organi- 
zation of the Producers Coal & Coke Co. and has 
been assigned to the sales department of the Pitts- 
burgh office. 

Irving L. Camp, president and general manager of 
the Producers Coal & Coke Co., used a new idea in 
the arrangement of the firm’s advertising calendar 
this year. He captured the Fort Stanwix Hotel 
miniature bellhop, “Doc,” known to every coal man 
who visits Johnstown, and escorted him to one of 


- the. company’s mines where he was photographed 


with “Jerry,” a veteran mine mule. The finished 
photograph graces the top of the calendar, 
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EASIER AT CINCINNATI 


Weather and Transportation Conditions 


Combine to Put Prices Down. 


Chargeable directly to a combination of freer trans- 
portation and less insistent demand, the latter being 
due to milder average temperature, the Cincinnati 
coal market shows a disposition at this time to 
droop. During the later part of last week and the 
opening of this week buying became less active, while 
at the same time most of the coal roads perked up 
in their car supply and shipments came through 
more freely than for many weeks. 

This had a tendency. of course, to reduce prices 
and in the wake of a falling market came not only 
the usual embarrassments attending a large number 
of “no-bill” shipments, but a flood of suspensions 
and cancellations. Under the circumstances, the 
havoc wrought was not nearly as great as might 
naturally havé been expected. 


The coal roads which do the carrying for the 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Tennessee districts are, 
for the most part, beginning to show some substan- 
tial improvement in their service and are promising 
big things for the future. There was some variation 
by districts, but the C. & OQ. pretty generally was 
equal to or better than 35 per cent. The N. & W. 
was over 50 per cent, with a few districts as high 
as 60. 


The Virginian made a record that approximated 
40 per cent. The B. & O. did as well as 50 per cent. 
The L. & N. furnished cars for a full half a week’s 
loading in the Hazard district, but did not do so 
well in Harlan and other Southeastern Kentucky dis- 
tricts. This road’s record up to the 20th approxi- 
mated 23 per cent for the month. 


Embargoes Becoming Numerous. 


But this enlarged flood of coal brought other 
troubles - than a weakened market. Connecting 
roads, carrying cargoes to the wintry and snowy 
north, began to report congestions, and embargoes 
began to show themselves in many directions, These 
barred many cargoes on the Ann Arbor, the D. & T. 
S. L., the Pere Marquette and Wabash beyond 
Toledo, and rather sweepingly shut out loads for cer- 
tain destinations on the T. & O. C., Pan Handle and 
the Hocking Valley. There was warning to shippers 
also of constantly more serious congestion at Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus, with a suggestion that assist- 
ance toward relief be given, when possible, by rout- 
ing around these troubles. 


Railway managers, however, are now increasingly 
optimistic of the future. They are telling coal opera- 
tors here that improvement from now on will pro- 
ceed steadily and that traffic troubles gradually will 
disappear. Motive power is getting on an adequate 
basis and new cars in ample number are about to be 
added. Even added track facilities, where needed 
to meet traffic emergencies, are to be supplied. This 
sounds very well, though some smiles indicate 
measureable incredulity. 

River traffic, now unrestricted by a low water 
Stage, goes on in a large way. Several Ohio River 
industrial centers are supplied from barges and a 
very large aggregate tonnage comes in_ this way 
from West Virginia to Cincinnati. The total last 
week was in excess of 30,000 tons, which was promptly 
absorbed, largely to meet the needs of this city and 
its industrial environs. The rate is most favorable. 


Wage Agreement a Factor. 


Steam and by-product buyers seemed for the time 
being to be having a lay-off and they were greatly 
missed. Their inactivity was by some attributed to 
a common plan to tone down prices and by others 
to a disposition to await news as to the probability 
of a new wage agreement. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the latter element entered into the current 
market lethargy to a considerable extent. Tidewater 
demand was very good. 

Smokeless coal for eastern delivery was quoted at 
$5.50 to $5.75 for mine-run and nut, and slack and 
$7 to $7.50 for lump and egg. For western delivery 
mine-run and slack commanded from $5.75 to $6.25; 
while $8 for lump and egg was readily obtainable. 
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For reasons already given, there were few trans- UNSETTLEMENT AT BUFFALO 
actions in graded coal, practically all shipments of 
this variety going to valued customers on orders ‘ ; : 
given early last fall. Smithing coal holds at the With Wage Question Settled, Prices Are 
stationary price of $5.65. Inclined to Sag Further. 
igh volati : ations f Vis = ok : 
High “volatile Coal quaeaiaas ell to trom: $2.7 Contradictions in the trade are many. Last year 


to $3 for nut and slack, from $3 to $3.25 for steam 
mine-run, and from $3.50 to $3.75 for gas mine-run. 
Domestic lump and was off to some extent, 
quotations ranging between $5.50 and $6.50, the lower 
price being due to a lessening of the pressure of 
demand. 

Retailers have not stocked their yards, but have 
for the most part made deliveries directly from cars 
which usually have just come in in the nick of time. 
This stocking up will not occur now until the winter’s 
demands are met and prices get down low enough 
to warrant a bet on next winter’s conditions. There 
is, however, a feeling that people will have the money 
to resume summer buying this year and will buy 1f 
the price seems to be right. 

Cincinnati retailers are feeling good over a rather 
brisk continuance of their selling. A good deal of 
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reordering is being done by householders whose 
first purchases were in a limited amount. On the 
other hand, some who have been using gas have 


been frightened off by the bills and are back to coal. 
Those who held off for lower prices, as well as 
those who held back to await the arrival of smoke- 
less lump, have both given it up for this season and 
take what they can get and make the 
Retail prices here have not changed for 
several months, and it is expected that the season 
now will pass without the expected change. There 
has been a minimum of complaint against the prices 
asked, and for the most part people seemed glad to 
eet the fuel at the figures offered. 


decided to 
best of it. 


CONDITIONS AT ALTOONA 








Prices Slipping as Embargoes Become More 
Bothersome Every Day. 


\rToonA, Pa., Jan. 25——The market has been 
slumping this week, weakening from day to day. 
Embargoes in the north are declared to be an impor- 
tant cause of the demoralization. Operators who 
ship to New England declare they are practically out 
of business. 

It was said today that the New York Central has 
placed an embargo on all its connections with the B. R. 
& P. road, with the result coal is being offered along 
the latter at $3. 

The run of prices today is as follows: Pool 11, 
$3.25 to $3.75: Pool 10, $4 to $4.25; Pool 9, $4.50; 
Pool 1, $4.75 to. $5; Pools 14 and 15 on New York 
Central, 4.25. 

The car situation continues very unsatisfactory. In 
New York Central territory a 50 per cent distribution 
was made on Monday, but there have been none since 
and it was stated by operators today that there would 
probably be no more this week. In P. R. R. territory 
the week started with a 20 to 25 per cent distribution, 
but it has steadily dropped since then. 

Conditions are reflected in the production figures. 
During the week ending January 21st, the district 
loaded 17,916 cars, as against 18,500 the previous week. 

The car shortage is playing havoc with the industry 
in many places, and unemployment among miners is 
now more general than at any time since the ending 
of the strike. Hundreds of miners and their families 
are destitute. 

As a result of these conditions a new trouble for 
operators is fast developing. Many of the younger 
men are leaving the mines and going into other in- 
dustries where, if the rate of wages is less, their 
income is more because of steadier employment. At 
any mine it will be observed that most of the inside 
men are the older or middle-aged workers, who have 
been there too long to undertake other work. They 
are, however, insisting that their sons do not follow 
in their footsteps, but find employment in some other 
line. Hundreds more will undoubtedly leave in the 
spring. 

The Connellsville region produced 234,000 tons of 
coke last week, following the official calling off of 
the strike. 





everybody complained of car shortage steadily, yet 
the report is that more miscellaneous freight was 
moved than in any previous year, in spite of the coal 
shortage. Some shippers are remarking that there 
are enough non-union mines in operations to turn out 
practically all the coal needed, yet the union operators 
are so timid that they will make only partial resist- 
ance to the demands of the miners. One operator in 
the Allegheny Valley district reports a promise of 
25 per cent car supply and another 15, yet both had 
loaded cars on track that they were afraid of having 
to pay demurrage on. 

The week opens with the bituminous demand de- 
cidedly light. It is remarked that the Canadian mar- 
ket for slack, which used to be good, had dropped off 
badly of late. In fact, the slack trade is not good 
anywhere. It is quite puzzling to make out why Can- 
ada is not buying anthracite substitutes according to 
iis supposed needs. Nobody reports any great de- 
mand in that line. Local jobbers are very cautious 
about getting unsold cars on track, but quite often 
some come through that have been sent out at a 
venture, when they have lacked a market anywhere 
else. The result is more or less demurrage to pay 
usually. 

Reports agree that there is no great amount of 
coal on track here, but there is some moving about 
n consignment, which sometimes has to be sold at 
reduced prices. In spite of the heavy producing ter- 
ritory in activity, there is report of quite an amount 
of stripping coal on the market and other companies 
with strip operations are preparing to increase their 
output. The shipper who not long ago was telling 
the trade that car shortage was sure to kite prices 
out of sight recalls sadly that a small bit of that sort 
of thing did happen a month or so ago, and then 
came a sag. The consumer more than ever now re- 
ports more coal offered than he has any room for, 
and .often at prices that would tempt him to buy, 
but he is not able to see any reason for increasing 
stocks. 

Bituminous Quotations. 


The bituminous market is weak and sagging, quota- 
tions being as follows: $4.75 to $5 for Youghiogheny 
gas lump; $4.25 to $4.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump; $3.50 to $3.75 for all mine-run, and $3.25 


to $3.50 for slack, though slack is stronger than sizes ” 


and sometimes sells on a par with mine-run. Add to 
this $2.09 to Allegheny Valley and $2.24 to other 
coals, to cover freight. 

Shippers, as a rule, look for a continuation of the 
weak prices for two reasons—the settlement of the 
wage scale and the many rail embargoes. Both tend 
to that end, and besides the demand is not strong, as 
is shown by the appearance of more or less unsold 
coal here and there. It is claimed that much of the 
delay in the movement of all freight is on account of 
the infficiency or carelessness of clerks in the railroad 
offices. One trick is to claim that a car is first on 
one road’s siding and then on another. 


The anthracite trade is not improving and it is not 
expected to be in much better condition until the 
winter is gone. Somehow the distributors manage, 
with the help of the coal administration, to keep people 
fairly well supplied. There can be no great amount 
of distress so long as substitutes are to be had. 


The supply of independent coal is not improving. 
The price is $5 or $6 over schedule prices, but there 
seems to be plenty of people ready to pay it. 


Remarkable records of accident prevention have 
been established at the Jasahill mine of the Jasahill 
Coal Mining Co., and the Telford mine of the Tel- 
ford Coal Co. at Woodvale, Pa., in which only one 
accident has been reported in five months. These 
mines, controlled by the same interests, started acci- 
dent prevention drives last September. Since that 
time there has been but cone minor accident among 
220 employes. Each mine has its own safety organ- 
ization. 
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PITTSBURGH COMPLAINS 


Com. Gardiner Appeals to I. C. C. for : 
Service by Penn. RR. 


Charges that an impending bituminous 
age is being aggravated by lack of engines to 
cars in the Pittsburgh district, and preferenti 
ment to other industries by the Pennsylvan 
other railroads, were made to the Interstat 
merce Commission this week by Richard W. 
commissioner of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 








ciation. 

Last week, according to Mr. Gardiner’s bill 
plaint, the average coal car supply on the P., 
& St. L. Railroad was only eight per cent, wis 
P., V. & C. division of the Pennsylvania was | 
per cent. Other industries were said to have re 
a car supply from three to five times greater 
the coal industry over the same period. [| 
claimed that this not only shows the moyem 
bituminous coal but increases its cost to a n 
degree, due to the cutting of running time in 
burgh district coal operations, some of whic 
working, it was said, but one day a week, ow 
lack of cars. - 


“The car supply situation in this region has re 
a point where something must be done, partic 
on the Pennsylvania RR.,” Mr. Gardiner said. ; 
industries are receiving a car supply from th 
five times greater than the coal industry. Fro 
best information that I have been able to obtain 
is receiving 89.2 per cent car supply; ore, 9 
cent; steel, 73.8 per cent, and other industrie 
proximately the same. This is a dangerous situ 
with an impending coal shortage, a few days « 
weather wouid bring great suffering upon i 
pendent upon the retail coal dealer, whose a 
greatly curtailed car deliveries will be shorter 
practically nothing. PY 

“In view of the urgent need for coal, it see 
me that the railroads of the Pittsburgh bitur 
field should be ordered by the Interstate Com 
Commission to disregard the demands of some 
other industries and to move coal. The 
and the claim is made that the roads eet 
power to move it. If the railroads are ordere 
some of the power equipment they are using i 
districts, and move the empties and loads that ar 
on sidings in this district, it will go a By Ww 
ward relieving the situation that exists.” 

Mr. Gardiner charged that one of the am i 
Pennsylvania system in this district was given l 
its pro rata proportion of the empty coal ‘cars 
able Monday, but was unable to load b 
cars loaded last week were still congesting their 
and blocking the tipples. The solution for 
tion, Mr. Gardiner said, was: side 
movement of cars into the coke region until | 
tion is relieved; second, sidetrack the n 









































be used for the movement of loaded co 
placing of empties, which are on sidings cl 
mines. : 

Traffic officials of the Pennsylvania RR. adm 
the motive power is not all that it shoul 1 be. 
we are doing the best we can with that wi 
available,” it was stated in the office of G. 
smith, superintendent of transportation. — 

The operators in the Pittsburgh district 
the proposal agreed upon at the New York 1 
it is intjmated here. There is little else | 


The abandonment of the strike by the t 
the Connellsville district has brought dow 
heads of the union the condemnation of 
who were influenced to remain away f 
live in tent colonies and suffer some of t 
of _ damned. After the official fi 


region, more than 1,000 union miners attended 
dignation meeting in the Slavish Hall in Ne 
The union action was denounced in fiery 
Plans to form an insurgent’s organization te 
on the strike were proposed, but no acti 1 ha 
taken. A 

Unionism in the non-union Connellsvi 
dead for years to come. 
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SBURGH PRICES WEAKEN 


rance of Peace Caused Buyers to With- 
aw—Ordering for Immediate Needs. 


at an agreement was reached in New York in 
negotiations between coal operators and repre- 
tives of the U. M. W., caused buyers to with- 
from the market here and in consequence coal 
s have weakened. There has been some declines, 
yperators are not expecting any radical drop in 
prices, though bets are being placed that the 
-market will slump to a $6 level within a few 
S. ; 
e average industrial buyer who figured on buy- 
ufficient coal to supply his immediate wants and 
of the early spring, in the belief that there 
d be an advance in prices in the latter part of 
yinter, now feels that he can wait with safety 
he actually needs the coal and he has decided 
ist any policy of stocking up a supply. He will 
for immediate needs only, but the present condi- 
of the motive power of the railroads will un- 
tedly force him back into the market shortly if 
oes not care to have his late winter supply 
rdized. 
‘am mine-run is selling at $3.00 to $3.25. On 
resday, Connellsville coal was offered in the 
burgh market at $2.90 and $2.85. Slack is sell- 
at practically the same price. Three-quarter 
1 is down to $4.00 to $4.25, while the one-and-a- 
er lump is selling at $4.50 to $4.75. The gas 
market finds mine-run at $3.60 to $3.85, the lump 
— to $4.75, and slack going at $3.50. Some 
oal is selling at $5.00. 
ke has eased a little, falling below the $8 mark. 
vile the embargoes on the New York Central and, 
orthern division of the Pennsylvania system have 
lifted, there still exists the embargo on the New 
, New Haven & Hartford, although local ship- 
are not anxious to send coal to that territory or 
rthern New York. Within the past week, how- 
there has been instituted an embargo on all the 
O. lines, except the main line, which makes it 
dingly difficult for many of the operators in the 
surgh district to ship any coal. A large number 
e mines are only working two days a week and 
nines will average more than 20 per cent for the 
h of January. 
e average of about 12 per cent car supply exists 
week in the Pittsburgh district. One of the fea- 
of the situation is the large number of cars 
d at various points and which the railroads are 
eto move. This is but confirmation of the con- 
at of the operators that the motive power of the 
yads is insufficient to move the cars. 





Connecticut Administrator Resigns. 


RTFORD, Conn., Jan. 24.—Thomas Russell, State 
Administrator, yesterday forwarded to Governor 
yleton a letter tendering the resignation of him- 
and Deputy Administrator Charles Jaynes. In 
tter Mr. Russell said: 

a account of the present unusually severe winter 
tions we are absolutely unwilling to continue 
Ne the public in the position of carrying a certain 
nt of responsibility for the development of the 
jon without any real authority to control it. 
Je apparent reluctance of the Legislature to act 
ptly on this matter can be due to only two rea- 
(1) a belief that no emergency exists—in which 
this administration is not needed by the State— 
‘) the fact that the character of this administra- 
lis such as to make them timid about giving it 
_authority for its action. 

. order to clarify the situation as regards the 
- condition, I feel that it would be helpful to 
‘o give you a free hand in building up a new 
tization in which the Legislature might have 
: 
‘vigorous protest has been launched by the 1% 
V. local at Patton, Pa., against the reported 
1 of members of the national and district boards 
ting themselves and the union organizers back 
for their services during last summer’s strike, 
they had announced at meetings and through the 
that they were working without pay. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Soft Coal Is Sufficient for Winter Needs— 
Wood and Lignite Being Used. 


A survey through Minnesota brings general infor- 
mation that there is sufficient soft coal for all proba- 
ble domestic needs, but hard coal is generally ex- 
hausted or close to it. In the timber districts, con- 
siderable wood is being used, and in the western part 
a great deal of Dakota lignite is being consumed. 


The indications are that the winter will see little 
trouble in obtaining fuel of some kind for domestic 
use. This is about what had been anticipated. Hard 
coal is about gone, generally, and in the event of an 
urgent need, it might be necessary to rush some 
through all-rail. But generally, it seems that hard 
coal consumers will get along in some way. 

The local steam coal situation is one of moderate 
steadiness, with now and then a little wavering, espe- 
cially on the cheaper grades of all-rail coal. This 
position is aided greatly by the car shortage, which 
continues to prevent many mines from operating more 
than a small part-time each week. Were the cars in 
ample supply, it is certain that there would not be a 
great deal more production, so far as conditions here 
are concerned. Word from other markets indicates 
that there have been freer buyers than the Northwest. 
Orders have been accumulated and behind in other 
markets. 


The supply here has been at all times equal to 
needs, and buying has been indifferent much of the 
time. The better grades have been able to maintain 
their position, through buyers being rather discrimi- 
nating. At best, this market is not well supported. 


All Rail Trade Has Advantage. 


The all-rail trade has had the best of it all winter 
in the steam trade, due to the advantage of price. 
There is $1 a ton differential in favor of the all-rail 
coal as against the dock product in the Twin Cities, 
and it has served to bar off the latter from much of 
the business. 

The railroads, which are always large users of dock 
coal, as well as of all-rail, have been turning almost 
exclusively to the rail article for some time. They 
have their contracts for a considerable tonnage to be 
delivered from the docks, but are conserving that 
against a possible suspension on April 1. While as- 
surances come from different quarters that there is to 
be no strike on that date, it still seems to be the 
policy of wisdom to be prepared. And the all-rail coal 
is cheaper, besides. So the railroad contracts, which 
run to July 1, are allowed to wait. This does not 
suit the dock concerns, but they have to take it, under 
the circumstances. 

The recent appeal to the eastern railroads for an 
adjustment of the lake and rail rates met with no 
favor, and even the 28c. differential which was al- 
lowed last summer has been withdrawn. And unless 
there is a decided change of attitude from the rail- 
roads, both eastern and western, toward the lake and 
rail business, it seems that the dock trade is due for 
an eclipse which may prove to be permanent. 





Ford Motors for Coal Trucks. 


The National Power and Transportation Show 
now being held at the Ford Building, this city, 
presents several exhibits of interest to retail coal 
dealers. 

In the past the matter of motor equipment 
meant the expenditure of at least several thousand 
dollars. Now it is possible to have such facili- 
ties for as low as about $650 for one ton equip- 
ment to about $1,600 for a five ton conveyance. 

The smaller units are mounted on the Ford 
truck, while the Fordson tractor is used for the 
larger capacity. Several body manufacturers ex- 
hibit coal vehicles, among whom are the Eastern 
Trailmobile Sales Co., 467 Gerard avenue; the 
Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West street, and New- 
man Commercial Body Co., 1745 First avenue. 

Steel bodies with quick-acting hand hoists and 
locking devices are supplied for coal carrying 


purposes. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Prices Hold While Market Becomes EKasy— 
Spot Coal Rather Scarce. 


Norrotk, Va., Jan. 26.—Stocks of coal on hand at 
all ‘Hampton Roads piers have increased since Mon- 
day at the rate of about 10,000 tons a day. At present 
there are more than 260,000 tons standing. Prices 
have taken a decided drop since early in the week, 
especially on the low volatile grades. Pool 1 grade is 
offering today at $8.15 to $8.35 per gross ton, piers, 
and Pool 2 grade about 20 cents lower. Quotations 
on high volatile coals are around $6.50, with very 
little demand. 


The coal market at Hampton Roads showed some 
signs of easiness last week, while prices held up to 
their recent gains, recessions of a minor character 
occurred, and by the end of the week the level of 
the market was some ten cents below what it was 
a week ago. Movement from the mines showed a 
considerable gain over the off-shore movement. 


Stocks at the piers are still heavy and from the 
reports for the first half of this week, it is found 
that all piers are showing a steady gain in move- 
ment from the mines to the piers. The stock of coal 
now on hand at all piers is more than 240,000 tons. 
Spot coal is still said to be rather scarce, despite 
the greater ease in the market and the larger stocks 
that have accumulated at the piers. Due to stormy 
weather conditions which have prevailed for the past 
three weeks, and greatly delayed shipping, vessel ton- 
nage waiting at port is lighter than it has been for 
some time past. 


Decline in Daily Movement. 


Coal movement through this port declined last week 
by nearly 4,000 tons a day, and as a result of this 
the daily average in dumpings dropped to 41,000 
tons a day. Reports for the week ending January 
19, showed 246,618 tons dumped over all piers, 
against 269,693 tons dumped the previous week, for 
the year to date 665,621 tons has been dumped as 
compared with 582,627 tons dumped during the same 
period last vear. Indications for this week point to 
a small gain in dumpings, and local shippers are of 
the opinion that by the end of this month the tonnage 
handled will show a big increase over the tonnage 
handled during January last year. 

The present movement of coal from the mines in- 
dicates that cars for tidewater shipments are much 
more plentiful than for interior deliveries, as it is 
understood that hopper cars for inland movement 
are very scarce and difficult to obtain, This is giving 
the market here an easier tendency in comparison 
with the situation at inland points. 


City Fathers Scent Conspiracy. 


Apparently the city authorities of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., do not read the papers and so are ignorant 
of the fact that a government commission is 
already investigating the coal trade. At any rate, 
the Board of Aldermen recently passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved: That the Congressmen and the 
United States Senators take such measures as will 
result in a complete investigation and will make 
known to the public why they cannot receive all 
the coal necessary without the seemingly unnec- 
essary delay in shipments and the extremely high 
prices which they are compelled to pay for the 
commodity. 

“This Board also feels that the present high 
prices and serious shortage are due to the manipu- 
lation of a gigantic combine, working against 
the best interests of the whole people, and would 
ask that its representatives in Congress and in 
the United States Senate shall start such investi- 
gations at once as will result in the dissolution 
of this monopoly and give to the people at a rea- 
sonable price this great necessity for health and 
comfort.” 
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Mild Weather Affects Chicago Market 


Inquiry, However, Sufficient to Absorb Coal Loaded—Lack of Cars a Detriment— 
Good Demand and Light Supply on Anthracite and Smokeless. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 





If the car supply at the various mining centers was 
normal, there would be more than enough coal to 
meet the present requirements, for the weather in and 
near Chicago for the entire winter has been unusually 
mild, requiring far less coal consumption than usual 
for this section during the cold season. As the con- 
ditions stand, the mine owners are kept busy mining 
only enough coal to fill the cars they are able to 
secure from the roads. The demand is sufficient to 
absorb these offerings, but during the past’ week was 
even short of the supply. 

‘(Consequently during the past ten days there has 
been a slight softening in prices for domestic and 
steam sizes of Illinois and Indiana coals, as well as 
Eastern and Western Kentucky products. Smokeless 
coals and anthracite, however, are holding up well 
under good demand and light supply. 

During the past week more than one of the op- 
erators in the Springfield, Ill., district shaded their 
prices in order to keep coal moving as fast as mined. 
One operator’s quotations were fifty cents per ton 
lower on mine run than for the previous week. 

As yet there has been no idleness at the mines of 
Illinois and Indiana operators due to lack of market 
for the coal. The average work time in Illinois and 
Indiana has been about 45 per cent and in the South- 
ern Illinois fields this averages as high as 50 per cent. 
Operators in the Southern Illinois, or “Standard” 
District are very glad to report a greatly improved 
car supply condition. The roads serving these fields 
are showing more ability to emerge from the traffic 
tanele than the.majority of the roads of the country. 


Cold Weather Hoped For. 


While there was a tendency to lower prices in 
some quarters during the past week, there remained 
a strong undertone to the local market. The whole- 
salers and operators are looking for several cold spells 
before winter is over, and they have in mind the 
fact that Chicago has had only one wave of cold 
weather that brought the temperature near zero. Ac- 
cording to the outlook, the Middle West should have 
a cold February and this will tend to justify the 
bullish sentiment on the present price levels of coal. 

There is no appreciable contract letting at this time. 
Apparently no one is seeking to secure a year’s, or 
even six months’ supply of coal at the prevailing 
quotations. Big consumers are limiting their buying 
to the hand-to-mouth class, and are adding to their 
stocks in a small way from week to week. 

‘Screenings from Western Kentucky have been of- 
fered during the past week at reduced prices, the 
current quotations being in the neighborhood of $1.90, 
while lump coal from the same field was offered 
at $4.40. 

Early this week the trade had no assurance of what 
agreement would be reached at the conference in New 
York, and thus the early part of the week the trade 
was marking time to a great extent, waiting some 
sign or word from those in conference which would 
give them the assurance that the union fields would 
be able to take care of contracts and deliveries during 
the coming spring and summer months. 


Notes. 

C. G. Hostler of the Globe Coal Co., Chicago, re- 
turned this week from a business trip to Cincinnati. 

G. S. Sitterley, of the C. L. Dering Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, spent some time in the Cincinnati market dur- 
ing the past week. 

G. H. Reeves, president of the Reeves Coal & Dock 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago the latter part of 
last week on business. 

The Chicago & Carterville Coal Co., Chicago, has 
retired from business, the corporation having been 
dissolved during the past week. 

M. L. Hudson, one of the officials of the big Ed- 
ward Hines lumber and coal interests in Chicago, was 
in the Fairmont district last week. 


W. M. Wylie, connected with the Boone County 
Coal Corporation with headquarters in Sharples, W. 
Va., visited his friends on the Chicago market this 
week. 

Chicago connections of the Fame Elkhorn Coal Co. 
reported this week that the company now plans to 
develop several hundred acres of coal land near 
Whitesbury, Ky. 


H. M. Ferguson, of the Ferguson Coal Co. of 
Clinton, Ind., was in Chicago last week for a short 
stay, prior to his departure for Miama, Fla., where 
he will spend a mid-winter vacation. 


H. W. Gosnell of Herrin, Ill, has been appointed 
State Mine Inspector by Governor Small of Illinois. 
He succeeds W. L. Morgan of Greenville, who re- 
cently became State Mining Investigator. 


The C. & N. W. Ry. has appropriated an additional 
$7,000,000 for the purchase of 3,000 freight cars dur- 
ing the year of 1923, showing that the railroads are 
recognizing the need of additional freight handling 
equipment. 

Mine No. 18 of the C., W. & F. Coal Co. at Herrin, 
Ill, broke its hoisting record last week by raising 
4.357 tons of coal in an eight-hour workday. This is 
more than a thousand tons better than their previous 
high record. 

The Tiger C. M. Co., of Canton, Ill., was incor- 
porated for $100,000 last week. The firm will mine 
and deal in coal and by-products and those interested 
in the new company are Carter Norris, F. L. Crosby 
and. -J) Miller: 


George G. Pope & Co. announced last week the 
appointment of C. G. H. Fisher as head of their 
eastern coal department. He will have charge of the 
sales. of coal for eastern account from the company’s 
mining operations in eastern Kentucky. 


The Austin C. & C. Co., located at 4611 Race ave- 
nue, received a state charter last week to deal in coal, 
coke, lumber, fuel, etc. The capital of the company 
is placed at $20,000 and the men interested are A. 
Heilman, Otto W. Jurgens and E. Heilman. 

Marvin Hostler, of the Hostler Coal & Lumber Co., 
Elsworth Building, Chicago, is no longer in the 
“temporary-bachelor” class, for he received the good 
news on Saturday of this week that Mrs. Hostler and 
her two-year-old son had landed safely in New York, 
after an extended visit in England. 


The railroad car supply situation in southern Ilhi- 
nois is reported greatly improved and consequently 
the running time of the mines in that district shows 
considerable improvement. The mines are now work- 
ing 50 per cent of normal production with indica- 
tions that this will be improved. 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Union Fuel Co., Chicago, held last week, W. H. 
Leland was re-elected president and Andrew Christ, 
Jr., vice-president and treasurer. B. F. Bliss was 
elected secretary. Charles J. Roth was again ap- 
pointed sales manager. 

Figures made public last week by Chicago whole- 
salers of coal estimate that in the United States there 
are 2,000 wholesalers dealing in coal and coke and 
that their investment amounts to $200,000,000, and 
that they employ approximately 20,000 people. It is 
further estimated that these wholesalers distribute 
annually 450,000,000 tons of bituminous coal and coke 
and 60,000,000 tons of anthracite. 

Figures recently published by the O’Gara Coal Co., 
Chicago, show the comparatively high cost of using 
oil for fuel instead of coal. While these figures are 
undoubtedly accurate, they fail to account for the 
great increase in oil burning equipment during the 
past year, for industrial and domestic use. The fact 
remains that inability to secure supplies of coal at 
various times of the year has prompted the use of 
oil for fuel, regardless of cost. 















































































Gradually 
Bituminous Buyers Hold | 


While the bituminous market in this 
without any particular outstanding feat 
been a gradual easing in spot prices n 
to increased production, substantial arri 
erate demand. 2 


Of course, the embargoes by the v 
have been the source of much discussi th 
and some of the orders have appa ntl 
clearly understood. They-have affected 
only, and, of course, this has shifted 
or less to tidewater shipments. Bituminor 
tined for retail distribution is not affec 
coming in freely on the New Haven. t 
Central embargo is against all the } 
roads, though it does not affect coal orig 
the line of its own lines. .- 

Norfolk, Nova Scotia and British ¢ 
arriving in quantity of late and at the preser 
there is about 90,000 tons in the harbor wa 
unloaded. Demurrage charges must st 
in the final disposal of cargoes, and bad 
makes for delay in arrivals. a 


Wage Agreement a Factor 


Buyers of soft coal do not appear t 
anxious as to future supplies, and while a 
is moving into yards of large consume: 
regarded as rather small by shippers and 
is far from brisk. One factor that 
marked easing toward the middle of 
the announcement that the represent 
United Mine Workers of America L 
agreement with operators of Ohio, Ilinoi 
producing 36 per cent of the soft coz 
covering another coal year. Since the 
strike, there should be no future sho: 
sumers’ indifference. us 

Spot prices of bituminous at Mysti 
the neighborhood of $10.50 gross ton 
some sales made at the $10.25 level. 
is considered below the general marke 
difficulty would be had in obtaining am 
immediate delivery under $10.50. 
sales this week of Pool 1, spot, at $1’ 
two houses are holding cut for $10.7. 
prices are $10.75 to $11.00 gross ton o 
Haven is 25 cents higher. rm 


Embargoes and the poor car supply 
working in favor of fairly steady quot 
it must be admitted that those factors ; 
upon to offset other more economic 
are generally predicting lower prices 
the father to the thought, but there 2 
present in operation that make for a 
in prices. However, they may not have 
for some weeks yet. - 

Tonnage has become more plentiful 
loading piers because of the delay in | 
boats, though the general asking pri 
Pocahontas or New River has remaine 
ton f. o. b. Hampton Roads. 


Quotations on All-Rail 


Pennsylvania coal have eased slig 
week’s quotations, with Pool 9 commat 
$5.50. It is not in very plentiful sup 
10 sells for $4.74 to $5.15 net ton mines, 
per was offered a goodly amount of the ] 
Some good Broad Top, loaded in box 
it is more readily shipped, has been ava 
Pool 1 is hard to get and sells for arou 

The only thing that can be said for th 
market is that it is no more satisfactor, 
been of late, and to judge by the crie 
up from various newspapers and ce: 
ficials, it must be a good deal worse. 

Investigations have now become the 
day, and fuel administrators are on tr 
bar of public opinion. Cities are going 
thracite retail trade, and the public, wh 
buying hard coal substitutes, is furious 
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e generally flat as regards domestic sizes 
ite and are recommending buckwheat and 
jtuminous, as well as coke, if they have it. 
ave been noted where retailers, on account 
eme difficulties of delivery, have charged 
ton extra in order to get their trucks 
almost impassable drifts. However, the 
trator advises that the worst is over. 


ACHUSETTS HAS COAL 


jnistrator Commends Dealers and 
No Unnecessary Suffering. 


to figures presented a few days ago by 
Phelan, state emergency fuel administrator, 
hortage in Massachusetts is practically over. 
wed increasing production of hard coal has 
ew England to the greatest extent in two 
on one day alone last week the railroads 
00 cars of anthracite handled for this area. 
ommended both the public and the deal- 
conscientious observance of the restric- 
on anthracite. He finds that in view of 
aging hard coal situation and the wide use 
that there should be no unnecessary 
the lack of fuel. His calculations are 


expectation that from September 11, 1922, 

was resumed, to April 1, 1923, we were 
in pro rata weekly amounts 60 per cent 

anthracite shipments to Massachusetts 
yal year ended March 31, 1922, there were 
end of September 216,681 gross tons, of 
372 gross tons were shipped. \At the end of 
there were due 505,589 gross tons, of which 
had been shipped. At the end of No- 
ere were due 794,497 tons, of which 783,750 
vere shipped, and at the end of December 
‘due 1,155,632, and 1,157,610 had been 


+ England all-rail shipments as measured 
average number of anthracite carloads 
h the gateways, compare as follows: 
al year, April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922, 
day. This dropped down from 169 cars 
, to 33 cars per day in August, 1922, 
the shutdown of the mines. Mining be- 
September 11, 1922, the average imme- 
ed for that month to 150 cars, October 
November 494 cars, December 468 cars, and 
to the 16th of this January, inclusive, 
is 505 cars. 
; 16th the New England roads reported that 
‘they handled 700 cars of anthracite coal, 
; the largest day since March 18, 1921. 
year 1922 (mines being closed for five 
estimated United States production of 
52,484,000 net tons, as against 90,474,000 
921. This includes coal used for mine 
ocally, and also steam sizes.” 





Thursday evening. 
Jhitney, who had reached the advanced age of 
rom business several years ago. A brother 
William C. ‘Whitney, once Secretary of 
and a leading New York capitalist, he was 
by the coal trade as the organizer of the 
(Co. thirty years ago, and subsequently 
ed with the attempted reopening and op- 
he coal mine near Newport, R. I. 
ey was enthusiastic as to the possibilities 
ise, and his success in Nova Scotia and 
of a well-known Scranton coal man seemed 
yint to his views on this subject, but after 
dred thousand dollars had been spent in 
installations and improvements the property 
1 abandoned. 





‘or Brookhart of Iowa introduced a biil in the 
last Thursday giving the President authority 
ver and operate coal mines in an emergency. 


| New England Notes 


In the annual budget message to the legislature sub- 
mitted last Friday, Governor ‘Cox declared that the 
price of coal had increased nearly 50 per cent and 
that this item alone had added $600,000 to the state’s 


expenses. 


The Massachusetts Wharf ‘Coal ‘Co. has bought the 
assets and good-will of Coleman Brothers, of Cam- 
bridge, a retail coal company with a large trade. The 
G ambridge concern was conducted by W. Coleman, 
whe is considerably advanced in years, and aided by 
two of his sons, who, it is understood, will retain 
their positions under the new management. 

A canvass of Boston by Mayor Curley’s fuel com- 
mittee has resulted in a decision to open two addi- 
tional stations, one in East Boston and another in 
Hyde Park, making fourteen in all, from which coal 
may be sold and carted away in private conveyances. 
Near these latest stations, much distress has been 
found and for immediate relief, screened coal will be 
brought from the navy yard pockets. 

it is reported from Washington that a bill for the 
standardization of coal will be drafted and presented 
by Senator David IT. Walsh, of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing a letter from Ralph D. Bauer, president of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Chamber of ‘Commerce, in which Mr. 
Bauer stated that only 65 per cent of the anthracite 
coal coming into Lynn at the present time was of 
combustible quality, the remainder being described by 
him as fireproof, 

On Wednesday of this week, following a message 
from Governor Baxter, who had been in conference 
with the Attorney General and the fuel director with 
regard to the coal situation in Portland, Me., in which 
he intimated that there was coal stored that should 
be seized, both branches of the legislature passed a 
resolve under suspension of the rules, directing that 
an investigation be made of alleged profiteering of 
coal in the state. 

A bill the Massachusetts House Rules Committee 
voted on |Wednesday of this week at its first public 
hearing to admit an order filed by Representative 
James J. Mellen of Charlestown, which would put the 
House on record in favor of the bill of Congressman 
John Jacob Rogers for an embargo on the trans- 
portation of anthracite coal. Mr. Mellen said that 
conditions in his district do not bear out Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Phelan’s statement that the coal shortage 
is practically over. 

Representative John J. Hefferman, Brighton mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
is the author of a bill which calls upon Fuel Admin- 
istrator James J. [Phelan to furnish the legislature 
the names of all coal jobbers and brokers doing busi- 
ness in the state and handiing speculative or premium 
coal, together with the wholesale and retail prices 
charged by such speculators. Hefferman estimates 
that about 13 per cent of the coal consumed in the 
states is handled by brokers and speculators. 

The special committee of the Republican House 
caucus of Maine which was appointed to draw up a 
resolution on the coal situation as affecting Maine, 
has decided not to present the resolution. Following 
a conference with Attorney General Shaw at Augusta, 
Me., who had been asked by the committee to draw 
up the resolution, it was realized that such a resolu- 
tion would be considered a reflection on ‘State Fuel 
Director Andrew P. Lane, who was believed to be 
doing all in his power to correct the present situation. 


Heavy demand is reported from the Boston city 
coal sub-stations which are being operated by 
Batchelder Brothers, a large local retail coal com- 
pany, under the supervision of Emergency Fuel Di- 
rector Everett Morss. The West End Station at the 
Elizabeth Peabody Settlement House, for instance, 
reported the sale of 25 tons in 100 and 200 pound 
lots in one day. In five days the 12 stations supplied 
8,000 families. Not only in Boston but in various 
towns in the metropolitan area come reports that peo- 
ple are buying coal in small amounts, calling at the 
coal yards and taking the fuel with them in automo- 
biles, sleds, and even baby carriages. One yard re- 
ported that several limousines had been used as a 
coal conveyance for bags of the precious black dia- 





monds. The inability of retailers to adequately cope 
with the snow-filled streets has caused many unusual 
incidents, of which the limousine as a coal carrier is 
but one instance. 


The city of Springfield began this week to play the 
role of coak distributor, employes of the street and 
engineering departments selling anthracite at the city 
yards in small amounts to relieve suffering among the 
poor. The coal is being sold at’ 80 cents a hundred 
pounds, and the maximum allowed a customer is 200 
pounds. The decision to retail the coal followed state- 
ments by dealers that they were swamped with ap- 
peals for small amounts of coal. The customers must 
provide their own containers and do the delivering 
themselves. 


The 1,200 tons of anthracite coal which has been 
lying idle at the State House at Boston, because of 
the recent installation of oil-burning apparatus, has 
been purchased from the Ballard Oil Burning & Heat- 
ing Co. by William T. Keough, purchasing agent for 
the Boston public schools. The coal, which was high 
grade, but too large for household use, was purchased 
by the city official on the advice of Everett ‘Morss, 
Boston’s emergency fuel director. This lot of coal 
will relieve many schools which have heaters intended 
for the use of anthracite, but which have been obliged 
of late to burn bituminous. 


Poor coal is one of the reasons assigned by Presi- 
dent ‘E. J. Pearson, of the New Haven RR. for the 
recent delay in transportation and the present un- 
satisfactory low condition of power. In a statement 
just issued, he says, “Fuel for the western portion of 
the system is received all-rail from the mines in the 
more northern fields and is generally fair, but on the 
easterly end of the line fuel is obtained by water 
from the southerly mines, much of it being of such 
nature that free steaming is almost impossible. Pros- 
pects of obtaining a better grade of fuel for the east- 
ern territory are not really encouraging. ‘We are not 
making the progress toward storage of fuel. During 
this period of difficulty and distress our first endeavor 
has been to protect passenger service, but the demands 
in other directors have been so extensive that it has 
been impossible.” 


Situation at Albany. 


The coal situation in Albany and environs was 
discussed at a recent conference between some of 
dealers of that city and Cornell S. Hawley, the 
new county administrator. G. W. F. Woodside, 
Mr. Hawley’s assistant, was also present. Fol- 
lowing the meeting Mr. Hawley said that there 
must be greater use of anthracite substitutes dur- 
ing the next few weeks, adding: 

“There need be no alarm on the part of the 
public, but their co-operation with that of the ad- 
ministration and the retailer must be had. There 
is sufficient fuel in Albany to take care of all 
needs of the public, but this does not mean that 
people can secure the kind of coal to which they 
have been accustomed or would prefer. 

“When burnable fuel is provided for consumers 
and refused because it is not the particular kind 
to which they are accustomed, the responsibility 
of the retailer and the fuel administrator ceases.” 





Pilling & Co. Branching Out. 


Pilling & Co., Inc., announce the election of Frank 
J. Herman, manager of coal sales, and Ralph W. 
Clark, manager of pig iron sales, as directors, ef- 
fective January 1, 1923, 

During the past few months Pilling & Co., Inc., 
have expanded their coal selling organization greatly. 
A Johnstown, Pa., office was opened October Ist, in 
charge of Charles S. Martin. 

Bruce N. Stimets and J. B. McGolrick (who was 
formerly with the Karm Terminal Co.) are serving 
the northern New Jersey coal buyers. W. T. Miller, 
until recently with Pardee Brothers & Co., is selling 
for them in New York State and is making his head- 
quarters in Utica. 

It is expected that Pilling & Co., Inc., will open 
a Boston office within a very short time. 
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Speaking at the meeting of retail dealers in Al- 
bany last Wednesday, Roderick Stephens, vice-presi- 
dent of the Stephens Fuel Co. of New York, and 
chairman of the Governmental Relations Committee 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants Association, 
said: 

What can we learn from the experiences of the 
coal year just ending? That the retail coal trade has 
passed through trials and tribulations since last April 
cannot be denied. During the past ten months we 
have experienced shortages of all kinds and sizes of 
coal, and during the same period the needs of our cus- 
tomers have been almost if not entirely beyond our 
ability to supply. 

Fuels to which we have become accustomed through 
years of usage have become practically unobtainable, 
and substitute fuels of a character hitherto unknown 
in this territory have been brought into our market 
and distributed to consumers who knew little and 
cared less about their use. Dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint have been general, and notwithstanding intel- 
licent and energetic efforts of the retailer to meet the 
emergency, we shall undoubtedly find when normalcy 
returns that many of our customers have failed to 
realize or appreciate what difficulties we have had 
to surmount. 

We are now in the midst of winter, and spring will 
soon be upon us. This means that we are approach- 
ing the commencement of a new coal year. Unless 
we gain something of value for the future from the 
vicissitudes of the past, we shall have no right to 
consider ourselves, or to expect to be looked upon, 
as progressive merchants. 

The consuming public very properly demands some 
reason to believe that there shall be no repetition of 
the occurrences of the past season. The fact of the 
essential nature of the service represented by the 
retail coal dealer has been driven home by the lessons 
of bitter experience. Coal-is a necessity to the house- 
holder and to industry, and we have only to study the 
legislative record of the past six months to realize 
that the public will regulate the coal trade unless the 
coal trade so readjusts and regulates itself as to jus- 
tify a confident belief-that recurrent shortages and 
periods of exceptionally high prices will be provided 
against. 


No Use Passing the Buck. 


If there is one outstanding lesson to be gained, it is 
that no one branch of the trade can relieve itself 
of public censure by placing the blame upon the other 
fellow. In the public mind, “the coal man” is re- 
sponsible and there is no discrimination between pro- 
ducer, miner, wholesaler or retailer, so far as the 
press or public is concerned. 

Likewise, it should be apparent that the remedy, 
whatever it is to be, must cure the ills of every phase 
of the coal business—production, transportation and 
distribution to the ultimate consumer—if public con- 
fidence in the ability of the coal trade to stabilize 
itself is to be re-established. 

If these are statements of fact, as I believe them 
to be, our next question is, What can we, as retail 
coal dealers, contribute to the solution of this situa- 
tion? 

First, we must be ready to admit our responsibility 
and seriously study our deficiencies and failures, with 
a view to remedying the weaknesses of our branch 
of the trade. We have been too prone to lay the 


Some Dealers Have Shirked Their Duty 


Roderick Stephens Says Public Justly Holds Them Responsible for Failure to Stock 
Up With Emergeney Fuels When They Could Be Had Cheap. 


burden of supply upon the wholesaler and think that 
we could relieve ourselves of responsibility for empty 
coal pockets and empty coal bins by pointing to the 
fact that we are not producers. 

But if we are merchants, in the real meaning of 
the term, we are responsible to the limit of our re- 
sources so far as the needs of our customers are 
concerned, and acceptance of that responsibility on our 
part during the past year would have done much to 
relieve the difficulties our customers have had to 
contend with. 


Pea Coal Went Begging in Summer. 


Is it not true that retailers, generally speaking, 
failed to acquire a considerable tonnage of pea coal 
that the anthracite companies had in stock during 
May, June and July, which, if then procured, would 
have constituted a valuable stock upon which to draw 
in the autumn? 

Likewise, how many failed to purchase buckwheat 
in September, October and November, only to find it 
unobtainable except at a heavy premium in December 
and January? Similarly, how many have paid $9 
and more for coke at the ovens, which was available 
at $6 and $7 per ton in the fall? 

We were afraid to take chances, we were afraid 
we might not be able to liquidate our stocks. We 
said to ourselves, “The public will pay,” and they 
have paid, but they resent the very high prices and 
think we are profiteering when, as a matter of fact, 
we are not profiteering but are simply making them 
pay the high cost of our unwillingness to make a 
small investment for their security, which they could 
and would have willingly underwritten at a com- 
paratively low rate per ton. 

This, it seems to me, is the responsibility of the 
retailer in the present situation, and I maintain we 
could have and should have done much more than 
we have to assure our customers of their requirements 
of fuel. ~ 

I hope that each branch of the trade will subject 
itself to critical self-examination, and having done 
so will approach each other branch of the trade with 
a suggestion that a coal trade conference be held to 
study the problem as a unit and attempt to devise 
practicable remedies. 

True, we have a unified study of the coal trade now 
being made by the U. S. Coal Commission at Wash- 
ington, but why should the coal trade wait upon out- 
siders to attempt to solve our problems, with which 
we are certainly most familiar? 

I hope reasonable and constructive findings will 
proceed from the Fact Finding Commission, but I 
deplore the fact that each branch of the coal trade 
has had to present its statement with respect to its 
phase of the industry, independent of every other vital 
and inseparable factor which, taken together, actually 
constitute the coal industry as it appears to the public, 
the press and our representatives in the State and 
Federal Governments. 

However, we are not in a position to organize such 
a conference and our part, for the present at least, 
is to see to it that we perform our functions of re- 
tailing in such a way as to convince the public of 
our realization that we are responsible to them for 
the effective procurement and distribution of their 
requirements of fuel, and that it is our aim to render 
the very best possible service to the communities in 
which we conduct our business. 
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May Probe Into Car Shortage. 

Axtoona, Pa., Jan. 25.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. will be subject to an investigation of its trans- 
portation facilities if a resolution offered in the State 
Senate this week by Senator Irvin Stineman of Cam- 
bria County is passed. Senator Stineman is head of 
the Stineman mining interests at South Fork, and the 
resolution was offered because of the shortage of cars 





in the bituminous coal fields, which is causing much 
suffering and loss. 

The resolution provides for the appointment of a 
commission of eight members, three from the senate 
and five from the house, to investigate the trans- 
portation facilities of the road and to ascertain 
whether the facilities offered are in accordance with 
the provisions of its corporate charter. The commis- 
sion shall make a report of its findings to the general 
assembly. 




















































DEATH OF H. H. ASHLEY 


Old Time Anthracite Operator raat 
in His 80th Year. | 


The death of Herbert Henry Ashley, age 
many years an anthracite operator and cia 
some of Wyoming Valley’s chief industries, 
at his residence in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on S 
morning, January 20th, following a short ill 


complications. Ad 


Mr. Ashley was born at Nesquehoning, — 
1, 1843, the eldest son of Lucius and Caroline 
Ashley. He was a direct descendant from the 
Ashleys of New England, who were promir 
identified with the early history of this country. 
became interested in the anthracite coal indus 
an early age and served as superintendent 0 
Parrish Coal Co. { 

In this position he became intimately J 
with the late Charles Parrish. He served as | 
dent of the Parrish Coal Co., at Plymouth, fo 
years and was engaged in the anthracite industr 
a period of forty years. , d 

Mr. Ashley was also associated with other 
tries and institutions of Wyoming Valley, bei 
president and one of the directors of the Firs 
tional Bank of Wilkes-Barre at the time 
death. He was also president of the Hazard 
facturing Co. and was affiliated with the 
Iron Works. He was also a director in the 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 

He is survived by three daughters, also 
grandsons, Frederick Ashley Ahlborn, Her 
Ahlborn, and Henry Ashley Carr. 2 

Interment was at Mauch Chunk. 


ing 
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Steamship Fuel Opens Springfield Q 


The Steamship Fuel Corporation, coal shippe 
bunkering contractors, 33 Rector street, ford 
have opened an office at Springfield, Mass., 
of James D. Lynch and E. H. Cullen. 1 
located at 216 Worthington street. . 
This office will handle both line and 
throughout the New England States. 
The Steamship Fuel Corporation also has 
the Law Building, Norfolk, Va., and in the 
Building, Philadelphia, also agencies at Mobi 
Savannah, Ga., Charleston, S. C., and Baltimor 
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Operators’ Association Nails 


A statement given out this week at the | 
of the National Coal Association in Was 

“The wage agreement reached at New 
day between operators and miners of II 
and Ohio was preceded by only a few 
fraudulent statement, widely disseminate 
siderable number of coal operators w 
to prolong negotiations so as to stimulate 
prehension that there might be a strike on 
and thereby enhance the price of ‘spot’ 


“In this connection the National Coal 
wishes to point out that whatever publi 
the coal industry exists is predicated 
just such false and misleading sta 
The assumption that fear of a strike 1 
panic prices for coal could have origine 
an uninformed imagination.” y 


emen 


New Development in Eastern | 


WHEELING, W. Va., Jan. 25.—The 
Coal Co. announced yesterday that it 
to open its 1,400 acres in the Powhatan 
the field in eastern Ohio, and that 
would be expended. The company’s ho 
about a mile and a quarter north of Pow 

The output of the mine will be abou’ 
daily. Engineers have been working 0 
pany’s holdings for some time. The 
extending the sidings, constructing the sh 
the building of homes will be started in t 
The new branch of the Powhatan Rai 
afford an outlet for the coal. 








agreement continuing the present wage scale for. 


ear from April Ist was signed in New York 
Wednesday by officials of the United Mine 
ers and representatives of the operators of Illi- 
Indiana and ‘Ohio. The operators of western 
ylvania, formerly part of the Central Competi- 
jeld, were not officially represented at the con- 
e, which began last week at the Hotel Penn- 
iia and was continued this week at the Waldorf. 


; expected that they, as well as the producers in 
D Pennsylvania and other organized bituminous 
ts, will quickly sign up with their men on the 
of the existing agreement, now that operators 
ling over one-third of the country’s soft coal 
ze have taken the lead. 


- union leaders waived their demand for a two- 
agreement, thereby meeting the views both of 
yerators and of the United States Coal Commis- 
Apparently they agreed to shorten the term 
ut any great reluctance, for by so doing they 
1 the advantage of having the new contract ex- 
2 the year of a Presidential election. A big coal 
js about the last thing the political party in 

- would want to have on its hands during or 
efore an important campaign. It would furnish 
srful ammunition for its opponents, and for that 
1 the Government will no doubt seek to avoid 
flict even if it is necessary to give the miners 
they want. 


course the U. M. W.. officials are aware of this, 
‘y did not insist on a two-year contract. Their 
id for a six-hour day and a five-day week was 
lropped after being formally presented in order 
nform with a resolution passed by the miners’ 
ntion in 1920. 


Both Sides Yield to Commission. 


+ conference in a joint statement announced tat 
ew agreement was entered into at the urgent 
st of the United States Coal Commission, and 
cement of the action was immediately sent to 
jent Harding, Attorney General Daugherty and 
Hays Hammond, chairman of the fact finding 


» conference took a step toward smoothing the 
for wage negotiations next year by the adoption 
-esolution asking the present sub-scale committee 
ret not later than January 8, 1924, to consider 
Ivisability of an interstate conference to make an 
ment for the following year. 

2 decision to set up negotiating machinery a year 
vance of the expiration of the agreement was an 
ation in the relations between the miners and the 
tors and it was hailed as a step toward a stabil- 
4 of the industry. The Tri-State Field covered 

> agreement Wednesday normally produces about 

r cent of the nation’s bituminous tonnage. 
i agreement calls for a wage of $7.50 a day for 
‘ork and $1.08 a net ton for pick miners. These 
} will be used as the basis for contracts in other 
soft coal fields. The agreement continues the 
hour day and the check-off system. 


Other Districts Will Sign Up, Says Lewis. 


lowing the conference, John L. Lewis, president 
» United Mine Workers, said: “The conclusion 
€ wage negotiations, extending existing agree- 
' in the bituminous industry, is particularly grat- 
‘to the mine workers, and will doubtless be 
ine by the coal-consuming public. This action 
Hey any public apprehension and will promote 
‘ater feeling of security in business and commer- 
‘ircles, 

de agreement just negotiated for the States of 
is, Indiana and Ohio will be made the basis of 
nent i in all other coal-producing fields. We have 
mces that contracts will rapidly be executed in 
uminous districts not embraced in this confer- 
‘and this work should be practically completed 
f the next ten days or two weeks.” 
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Bituminous Wage Agreement Signed 





resent Scale Extended for One Year from April 1 in [linois, Indiana and Ohio— 
Similar Action Expected in Other Union Soft Coal Fields. 





Penna Sees Bad Days Ahead. 


Phil H. Penna, secretary of the Indiana Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, said that the direct result of the 
continuation of the present agreement would be to 
give the non-union bituminous fields of West Virginia 
the bulk of the business during 1923, and he predicted 
that the coming year would see great idleness in the 
union fields. 


“Whenever the railroads of the country shall re- 
cover even an approximation of their normal eff- 
ciency,” he said, “coal will be the cheapest thing in 
the country, compared with any other labor product 
or as compared with the fuel prices in any other com- 
mercial nation where coal is used.” 


Mr. Penna did not expect or desire a return to 
the coal prices of 1915 and the year previous because 
such a return, he pointed out, would compel a return 
to the wage basis and poorer living conditions in the 
coal fields of former days. He added that great pro- 
duction of the mines and good transportation would 
keep prices at a minimum. He declared that the 
United States Coal Commission had helped to keep 
union wages up by calling attention to the living 
conditions of the miners. 





Central Pennsylvania Conference Soon. 


A.toona, Pa., Jan. 25.—Upon learning yesterday 
of the action taken in New York with reference to 
renewing the wage agreement in the Tri-State Field, 
officials of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association stated that a joint conference would be 
called for Central Pennsylvania in the very near 
future to take action on signing a new scale. 


Canada’s 


Anthracite Supply Threatened. 


Information from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to the advisability of an embargo on the 
exportation of anthracite is sought in a resolution 
adopted by the Senate last Wednesday on the motion 
of Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, who favors 
prohibiting the shipment of hard coal to Canada 
until the shortage on this side of the border is 
relieved. 

The Commission is directed to report to the Senate 
as follows: 

“1. Whether it has investigated the feasability 
and advisability of ordering an embargo upon ship- 
ments of anthracite coal to foreign countries. 

“2 The action taken as a result of such investiga- 
tion, if one has been made, together with the facts 
considered and the conclusions reached by the 
commission. 

“3 Tf no investigation has been made, whether 
such an investigation should not be immediately 
instituted to determine the feasability and advisability 
of ordering such an embargo. 

“4 What other steps have been taken to insure 
proper distribution of anthracite at reasonable 
prices.” 





Field Day on Headlines. 


It seems to us some headline writers had a joyful 
opportunity to exercise their skill in the past few 
days. Many such phrases as “Coal Magnates Fined,” 
“Coal Barons Convicted,” “Penalties for ‘Coal Men,” 
etc., etc., appeared. 

With ‘great unction the headline folks told of the 
troubles some coal people are having, but the articles 
which followed referred to penalties visited on the 
German mine owners in the Ruhr district by the 
French invaders and not to any domestic affairs. 
However, it afforded an opportunity to put the coal 
trade “in bad,” and apparently was eagerly availed 


of. 
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COAL MEN DINE 


The Cincinnati Exchange Holds Its Annual 
Meeting and Dinner. 


(CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—The annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Cincinnati Coal Exchange at the Auto- 
mobile ‘Club Tuesday evening was attended by over 
a hundred men of the trade, including some from out 
of the city. It was in celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the organization of the exchange, and was 
the most representative meeting of coal men held in 
Cincinnati in many a day. 

Col. T. L. Morgan of the Webb Fuel Co. retired 
as president, and R. S. Magee of the Southeastern 
Coal 'Co., the new head of the organization, took 
charge. Entertainment was furnished by a bevy of 
cabaret singers. Col. C. R. Moriarity of the Cabin 
Creek Coal Co. was toastmaster. 

Speeches were made by D. C. Keller, the new presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce ; George M. Kearns, 
who represents the exchange on the Chamber of Com- 
merce board. Charles L. Dering, of Chicago; George 
H. Cushing, of Washington, and J. D. A. Morrow, 
former vice-president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, now head of the Morrow-Callahan Coal Co. 


The chief address, that by Mr. Cushing, was some- 
what pessimistic in tone, especially in its discussion 
of the subjects of strikes, railroad transportation and 
government regulation. He traced the placing of the 
hands of the government upon the coal trade back 
to the war days of 1917, when the Fuel Administra- 
tion came into being under the direction of Dr. Harry 
Garfield, and declared that it was his opposition to 
this direction of business by the government that 
caused him to fall out with Jere Wheelwright, then 
the president of the National Coal Association, when 
he pointed out that eventually the system would eat 
through the trade. 


Cushing Roasts Fact Finding Commission. 


Coming down to the present time and the demand 
being made of coal men for information concerning 
their business by the President’s Fact Finding Com- 
mission, Mr. Cushing advised his hearers to resist 
any attempt to force from them their private busi- 
ness affairs. He declared that this was an infraction 
of the constitutional rights of all citizens, and that 
the Fact Finding Commission was clearly beyond its 
rights. 

“When a man runs out of his own resources the 
last thing that he does is to go to a bank for a new 
supply,” declared Mr. Cushing. “The Fact Finding 
Commission has clearly run out of theirs. Their ap- 
plication to the Senate for a law to compel you coal 
men—and you are business men like any other busi- 
ness man in this country—to lay open to them your 
private affairs is an open confession of bankruptcy. 
They have not been able to get what they sought 
through other means, and now they ask the Senate 
for added authority.” 

Concerning wage matters, he quoted Frank Hayes, 
ex-vice-president of the miners’ union, to the effect that 
the wages in the industry would be raised until it 
would be forced to a co-operative basis, if the plans 
of the unionists were carried out. 

Touching upon traffic matters, Mr. Cushing laid 
the burden of the present coal situation at the door 
of the railways. He said that the time had come 
when it was necessary that they should be divorced 
from government control, for the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to run the lines had proved a failure. He 
said that politics and business would not mix. 

Mr. Morrow, in his talk, had little to say about 
the coal situation except by implication. He humor- 
ously traced the troubles of the trade to the fact that 
the present race of mankind came from the monkey 
instead of the cat or the elephant. 

The report of the retiring treasurer, E. G. Harper, 
showed the association in flourishing condition as to 
membership and finances. 


The many friends of E. B. Ashton,* Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., who, it will be recalled, met with a 
sad domestic affliction a few years ago, will be in- 
terested in learning that he recently welcomed a son 
and heir to his home. 
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ALBANY MEETING 


Office Activity Causes Many Dealers to Forego 
Midwinter Convention. 


One of the customary regional meetings of the 
New York State Coal Merchants Association was 
held at the Hotel Kenmore, Albany, on Wednesday 
last: It will be recalled that this meeting repre- 
sented a consolidation, as it were, of three regional 
meetings customarily held at this time of the year 
in various up-state cities and it was well, probably, 
that the consolidation idea was agreed to, for even 
as it was the attendance did not exceed 100. Ap- 
parently the dealers had plenty with which to exer- 
cise their talents on their home grounds. 


Charles A. Elwood, of Rochester, first vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was the presiding officer. 
The morning session commenced about 10:30, John 
T. D. Blackburn, as the representative of the Albany 
trade, with which he has so long been identified, 
making an address of welcome. 


Hon. M. N. Clement, general manager of the Coal 
Merchants Mutual Insurance Co., spoke of legislation 
in general and, specifically, of the recently proposed 
legislation to make compensation insurance a state 
monopoly. Mr. Clement pointed out that this would 
doubtless prove more expensive than the present 
system of mutual insurance adopted by 90 per cent 
of the employers of the state, and moreover repre- 
sented a suggestion of socialism which should be 
curbed before state activities were extended to all 
lines of business. He suggested that the dealers 
present make a personal matter of taking up with 
their representatives at Albany their opposition to 
this idea. 

The next address was that of Roderick Stephens, 
chairman of the Governmental Relations Committee 
of the National Retail Coal Merchants Association, 
extended extracts of which appear in another column. 
It will be observed that Mr. Stephens laid stress 
upon the dealer’s responsibility for supplying fuel 
at prices advantageous to the public, pointing out 
that those dealers who neglected to obtain tonnage 
early in the season, when it could be had at a lower 
price, were negligent of their obligations as mer- 
chants 

Luncheon was served at the hotel promptly at noon 
in order to permit of an early start on the afternoon 
session, 


Gen. Goethals Commends Dealers. 


With the opening thereof General George W. 
Goethals, New York State Fuel Administrator, was 
introduced by Mr. Stephens and spoke briefly but 
much to the point. He stated that the Fuel Adminis- 
trator had full power to arrange for the distribution 
of coal in this state, and in selecting the dealers as 
his medium for distribution there was a corresponding 
responsibility for co-operation imposed upon them. 

Thus far, he had found that the responsibility was 
well met and he appreciated the assistance that had 
been rendered. He stated that with a continuation of 
this policy and the exhibition of a desire to play the 
game fairly, he would back them up to the full 
extent of his ability. 


The general told of some of the experiences already 
brought to his notice which reflected the unreason- 
ing, unreasonable, attitude of an important part 01 
the consuming public with regard to the use of sub- 
stitutes, pointing out that if those who should under- 
stand the situation take this attitude, how difficult 
it was for those not well informed to view matters 
correctly. 


Williams Mentions Possibility of Another Strike. 


Following .General Goethal’s address, D. F. 
Williams, vice-president and general sales agent of 
the Hudson Coal Co., spoke. It had been suggested 
that he address the meeting relative to the effect of 
the present use of substitutes on future business, but 
he chose ‘a larger theme for his address, touching 
for one thing upon the necessity for guarding against 
distress next season, should the miners go on strike 
September Ist. 

The presence of General Goethals brought to mind 
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the Panama Canal, and as a matter of comparison, 
showing the task involved in producing anthracite, 
Mr. Williams said that up to 1910 the amount of 
excavation underground within the city of Scranton, 
by his company alone, much exceeded the total ex- 
cavation for the Panama Canal, and every year his 
company excavated tunnels equal in sectional area 
to the New York subway and two miles in length. 

While recognizing the good work done by some 
retailers, Mr. Williams pointed out that there was 
need of further effort to meet the situation in a 
capable, systematic way, free from local jealousies 
and personal preferences, asserting that if this had 
been the established policy of all dealers he would 
not have been in receipt of from 200 to 300 letters 
a day conveying complaints relative to the coal situa- 
tion in various places. 


Tells of Neglected Opportunities. 


He told of the many neglected opportunities te 
purchase coal during the spring and summer, despite 
urging from many quarters, and hoped that more 
attention would be given to the matter of reserve 
supplies in the future. 


He referred also to the matter of waste at the 
coal yards, pointing out that recent experience must 
have demonstrated that there was too much screen- 
ing out of small coal. The small coal would burn, 
he said, and it was not fair to the customer to pro- 
duce so much waste product. 


Some dealers laid claim to superior service by 
reason of well screened coal but, he said, “Do you 
not charge full price for the work that is done in 
cleaning? Why not let the consumer havé some of 
the small coal, now almost thrown away, and give 
him the benefit thereof in a reduced cost per ton?” 

As to substitutes, he thought there was little to 
be apprehended in the way of unfavorable competition. 
It was not an easy matter to supply the growing 
needs of anthracite territory and the introduction 
of substitutes at certain points would only take off 
some of the pressure on the producers, enabling them 
to give better service to the sections that they were 
more particularly interested in. 


The committee on resolutions comprising Roderick 
Stephens of New York, Fred A. Gordon, of Rochester, 
J. T. D. Blackburn, of Albany, J. M. Gaffers, of 
Schenectady, and R. A. Morse, of Binghamton, pre- 
sented resolutions covering, in brief, appreciation of 
the services of W. H. Woodin, former State Fuel 
Administrator, confidence in General Goethals, the 
present Fuel Administrator, recognition of the work 
of the officers of the association and the Albany 
dealers who had arranged for the meeting, a sugges- 
tion that the National Retail Association should 
arrange for a conference embracing all branches of 
the trade, and approval of the work of the insurance 
commissioner in combating the proposition to grant a 
state monopoly of the compensation insurance in which 
the members of the Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation are so much interested. This concluded the 
business of the meeting and adjournment was had at 
an early hour in the afternoon. 


Yard Preparation Charge Allowed. 


Witmrncton, Del., Jan. 25—As a result of an in- 
vestigation conducted by the Delaware Coal 
Commission into the alleged overcharging by a 
local dealer, it was found that the latter was 
within his rights in making the charges he did. 

The dealer explained that he made the extra 
charges in a sale of broken coal. The customer 
is alleged to have objected to the size of the coal, 
whereupon the dealer is said to have informed 
him he would have the coal broken up into a 
smaller size. The dealer stated that he then had 
several men break up the coal with sledges into 
more convenient sizes. This operation consumed 
several hours, the dealer said, and he was merely 
charging for the time his employes spent break- 
ing up the coal. 


The new district executive board of the United 
Mine Workers of Kansas has granted amnesty to 
the members suspended during the coal feud of the last 
two years with the International Union. 


_ One New York Institution Dr 















































HOSPITALS TURN 4 


Others May Do the San n 


A statement issued this week by ° 
Morgan, president of the United Hospi tal 
that one New York hospital has adop 
ing purposes and that several other 
discontinue the use of coal, 

“The hospitals of New York City,” 
ment, “are forced to cut down on- 
effort to effect a substantial savin 
greater amounts can go toward food 
patients, they are considering abando 
coal and substituting oil for fuel. 

“Mount Sinai Hospital is now installi 
New York Hospital, St. Luke’s, the } 
and Ear Hospital and a number of « 
bids on the cost of installing oil b 


“The average large hospital which 


a year and the annual coal bill or 
$50,000. With 58 such eee 
vast amount expended for coal is s 
sidered. It is said that by instaltias oil | 
ing of from 20 to 30 per cent can be. 
“Even if the saving effected in 1 
single institution should be only 10 
would be enough to pay the cost of git 
to 84 free bed patients. And with indis 
deficits running as high as $137,000, eve 
can be saved is sorely needed.” " 
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Rail Congesting Checking Ext 


Elisha Lee, vice-president Penns 
speaking before members 6f the Forem 
the Philadelphia Industrial Associati ; 
ago, said in part: 

“In every period of business acti 
reached where the clogging of 
matically checks further expansio 
a period now, as all of you know, 
there is an industry of any kind 
which has not in recent months suf 
shortages, embargoes or freight dela 
gestion. We have had a number of ; 

‘3 
in the last twenty years or so and no 
than Herbert Hoover has estimated t 
them has cost the country at least a 

“We need to get back railroad prospe: 
cause until we have more lines, termi 
motives and other facilities to handle n 
tion than can be handled at prese n 
to see how our industries can conti 
which they should enjoy, and of 
otherwise perfectly capable.” ie 
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Another Mine for Logan ( Cour 


BLuEFIELp, W. Va., Jan. 25.—The 
Coal & Coke Co., one of Col. E. O’T 
has begun the development of a 1,2C 
coal land in Logan County, near 
Williamson field. Two five-foot 
on this property and the upper | one 
first, the lower seam which is to b 
being about thirty feet under the up) 
be erected a modern steel tipple and 
property. Shipments will be made Ove 
peake & Ohio Railway. - 


7 Ry em eta 


A. B. Uhrig Succeeds H 


A. B. Uhrig has been elected f 
Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., Mily 
ceed his father, the late Edward A, 


Milwaukee- Western Fuel Co. and 
ganizations, 

He has also been elected a director o' 
Ward Savings Bank, of Milwaukee 
has resources of $34,000, 000 and is 
largest bank in the city. : 
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The Flight from Coal 





While Operators, Labor Leaders and Politicians Strive to “Stabilize” the Coal 
Industry, Consumers Are Turning to Other Sources of Power. 
By WILLIAM M. CARPENTER 


Statistician, Utilities Committee, N. Y. State Fuel Administration. 



































ir appeal for popular sympathy, each 
he bituminous wage controversy is ready 
o give many instances of the shortcom- 
the other, but in the turmoil both have 
ked the important part played by. an in- 
third party, the consumer, who in self- 
has withdrawn from the game and, 
emancipation from the use of coal, has 
uted to bring about the condition of part- 
k which makes up one of the most in- 
jevances of the miners. 

used to be synonymous with coal and 
dustry has been built up on this vener- 
erstitution. It is, however, no longer 


dy, as a result, there are in this broad land 
too many bituminous mines and too 
ers. 

fr m getting better, the last. strike has 
his phase of the situation much worse, 
it has driven out of the market for all 
host of consumers. There has been a veri- 
light from coal.” There has resulted an 
dented demand for fuel oil, limited only 
ability of the overworked engineers to 
e requisite equipment. There has been 


ting more heat out of less coal; the use 
1 gas has been greatly increased,—and 
ment for hydro-electric power has re- 
impetus far beyond the dreams of all 
s most enthusiastic devotees. 
electric plants which formerly burned 
e within the last few years been equipped 
-burning installations. The United States 
ical Survey reports that while the use of 
in public utility power plants has increased 
barrels per day, or twenty per cent, in 
t three years and the use of natural gas 
m-making purposes has grown by nearly 
y per cent, the consumption of coal for 
electricity has actually decreased. _ 
neighborhood of New York City this 
‘has been very noticeable. All of Long 
om Babylon to Montauk Point is, with 
ption of a few small towns, furnished 
ricity from the oil-using power house at 
. The great Glenwood plant of the 
ork Central Railroad, which helps to move 
ad trains of its electric division, has 
‘been transformed from coal to oil. When 
1 whose lines penetrate the heart of one 
/€ most prolific soft coal sections of the East 
> fuel oil, the tendency of the times is 
ident. 
velopment of Hydro-Electric Power Stimulated. 


hile the total consumption of coal for steam- 
ig purposes has actually declined during the 
years, the use of hydraulic power for 
ing electricity has shown a continuous in- 
All over the United States and Canada 
investigating, planning and going ahead 
ulic projects whose ultimate aim is to 
and to shut down some coal-burning 
t. And every development, every fuel- 
vice, means a smaller demand for coal 
much less work for the miners, . 
rding to the Federal Water Power Com- 
there is today more water power under 
| ion than ever before in the history of 


~~ 
5 





ountry. In October 315 applications were 
1g, contemplating an aggregate installation 
least 20 million horsepower, or more than 
the capacity of all plants at present in opera- 


mM 
‘ 
. 


tion. Since a horsepower of hydro-electricity 
“releases” for other use more than ten tons of 
coal every year, the completion of all these pro- 
jects would reduce the demand by 200 million 


tons, or more than one-third the coal now mined. 
Ambitious Plans at Niagara. 


What the completion of the largest individual 
project may ultimately mean to the coal industry 
can be gathered from the statements made by 
Hugh L. Cooper in a recent address upon the 
proposed St. Lawrence River power scheme. 
Here there are available 5,400,000 horsepower to 
replace that generated by steam in the great in- 
dustrial centers of New York, New Jersey and 
in nearby New England. Its use in place of 
steam, says Mr. Cooper, will save more than 54 
million tons of coal every year and so will “re- 
lease” some seventy thousand coal miners. 

That this process is constantly going on is 
shown by the fact that the two large power 
houses in Jamestown, N. Y., will shortly close 
and the electricity to light the city, to run the 
mills and to operate the street cars will be fur- 
nished from Niagara Falls and the labor of one 
hundred miners will be dispensed with. Niagara 
power will, according to the present plans, be 
available next summer in Olean and will permit 
the closing of the large power house there and 
of its companion across the State line in Brad- 
ford, Pa. The Utica company reports the com- 
mencement of a long transmission line to obtain 
electricity from the streams of the northern Adi- 
rondacks, to supplement and ultimately supersede 
its coal-burning plant in that city. 

To some extent all this of course will be offset 
by new uses due to the natural increase in the 
number of homes and in the growth of factory 
development coincident with the expansion of the 
country, but in so far as we may judge the future 
by the past this compensation will not be very 
great. People are beginning to think twice before 


committing themselves toa fuel so uncertain and - 


sO expensive as coal has become, and even now 
the peak of soft coal production appears definitely 
to have been passed. 

During the last ten years the consumption of 
bituminous coal has lagged far behind what it 
would have been if it had kept pace with business 
development. As long ago as 1910 there were 
mined 417 million tons, or a million tons more 
than were produced in 1921 and, from all present 
indications, some nine or ten millions more than 
were mined last year. The peak of production of 
579 million tons came in 1918, when all the world 
was crying for coal and when most of the super- 
fluous mines were opened and when there were 
attracted to the industry all the extra men who 
now want so badly to stay in it and at the same 
time to enjoy continuous employment, 


Growth of Oil Competition. 


This “flight from coal” is by no means confined 
to bituminous, but applies to anthracite as well. 
The use of artificial gas, a large part of whose 
thermal qualities is derived from oil, for domestic 
heating purposes has grown to a remarkable ex- 
tent. Some cities report an increase in output 
of from twenty to fifty per cent above that of the 
corresponding period last year. All this repre- 
sents an investment in heaters, stoves and furnaces 
which, once bought, will hardly be discarded again 
and which in the succeeding years will be used to 
replace that much coal in the householder’s cellar. 

As in the case of industrial and electric plants, 
many former large consumers of coal for heating 
purposes have embraced the opportunity of turn- 
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ing to fuel oil, In New York City, such repre- 
sentative institutions’as Columbia University, the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel and the Singer Building have 
installed oil-burners. During the past few years 
over 200 large office buildings in the lower part 
of Manhattan Island alone have closed their coal- 
burning furnaces and now are supplied either by 
the New York Edison Co., the New York Steam 
Co., or else have turned to fuel oil. These changes 
alone have resulted in the abandonment by these 
buildings of over 250,000 tons of steam size anthra- 
cite every year. ; 

The prosperity of this country is dependent, 
among other things, upon the continuous supply 
of fuel at a reasonable price, which is, in spite 
of the restrictions of legislatures or the diatribes 
of demagogues, still governed by the law of 
supply and demand. It would seem suicidal, there- 
fore, for those engaged in this basic industry not 
to recognize that every attempt to create false 
values or artificial conditions of employment will 
result in a further rebellion on the part of the con- 
sumer, a further shrinkage of the market and a 
still further demoralization of their industry. 


BEEHIVE COKE’S DECLINE 


Connellsville Region Produced Only 26% as 
Much in 1922 as in Best Year. 


The American Metal Market. 


The ‘Connellsville Courier has maintained accu- 
rate statistics of the Connellsville region for 43 
years. 

One finds that the region produced 2,205,946 
net tons of coke in 1880, the year in which the 
Courier statistics begin. There was then only 
the original Connellsville region, sometimes called 
now the “old basin,” the Lower Connellsville, 
Klondike, or Masontown field having been opened 
a couple of decades later, 

The greatest production was 21,654,502 tons, in 
1916, by Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
regions, while production last year was 5,675,000 
tons. That was 26 per cent of the 1916 record. 

In a sense the low production was due to the 
strike, but 1921 an off-year in iron but a year in 
which the region had a low operating cost, showed 
only 3,752,417 tons, while 1920, a year of heavy 
demand, when spot coke brought as high as $18.00 
a net ton at ovens, for a time, witnessed the pro- 
duction of only 10,750,227 tons, or just one-half 
the record output, made only four years earlier. 





Need for Improved Morale. 


The first Herrin trial resulted in an acquittal, as 
we anticipated would be the case. It will be re- 
called that we made light of some of the fulmina- 
tions on this subject back in the early summer, 
intimating that the whole matter would blow over, 
and such has proved to be the case. Surely it is 
unfortunate that such a condition prevails, that 
there is such disregard for law and order, but 
it is as “old Grover” said, “A condition and not 
a theory that confronts us,” for down in Arkansas 
a similar condition prevails with, however, the 
shoe on the other foot, for in the southern state, 
it was the strikers and not the non-union men 
who were lynched. And only a relatively short 
distance away the operations of the Ku Klux Klan 
at Mer Rouge have disgusted the country, 

Surely matters are not as they should be. This 
country shares with Turkey the distinction of 
being the only prohibition land in the world and 
also has the distinction of being the only place 
where human beings are burned at the stake. 
Some of our after-dinner orators should get down 
to fundamentals and view things in sober earnest, 
especially now that there is not the spirituous 
incitement to flowery language that there formerly 
was. 

Surely with 20th century civilization and its 
concomitants available we should be able to get 
affairs on a better basis. 


The discovery of a five-foot seam of cannel coal 
near Somerset, Pa., is reported. No reliable confirma- 
tion of the rumor has been received, however. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Early Returns Indicate Bituminous Tonnage 


Slipped Back Last Week. 


The Geological Survey’s preliminary estimate of 
bituminous production during the week ended 
January 20th is 10,900,000 to 11,000,000 net tons. 
This indicates a slight decline from the preceding 
week’s figure of 11,172,000 tons, and brings the 
tonnage back to the first week of the year, when 
there were only five full working days. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest 
weeks for which complete returns are. available, 
and for the corresponding week a year ago, as 
reported by the U. S. Geological Survey: 


—————_ Net Tons—_——_—__,, 
Week Ended 1922 1921 


December 23 ...... 10,031,000 7,450,000 
December 30 ...... 10,171,000 5,961,000 
1923 1922 
January (6° eee 10,993,000 7,476,000 
January 13). eeeenee 11,172,000 8,302,000 
Anthracite. 


Production of anthracite for the week ended 
January 13th is placed at 2,113,000 net tons, which 
is nearly equal to the best pre-holiday record, 
but preliminary returns for the week ended the 
20th indicate a drop to around 2,000,000 tons, this 
being partly accounted for by local strikes. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns have been received by the Geo- 








logical Survey are as follows, with comparisons 
for a year ago: 
— Net Tens—-——_, 
Week ended 1922 1921 
December 23 ...... 2,028,000 1,320,000 
December 30 ...... 1,560,000 851,000 
1923 1922 
January, (0) s2eeeone 1,725,000 1,242,000 
Jantiary 13) Gee 2,113,000 1,643,000 


Final returns on anthracite production in De- 
cember, 1922, indicate a total output of 8,430,000 
net tons. This is the largest December produc- 
tion recorded. It was, however, only 45,000 tons 
more than in November and was 148,000 tons less 
than in October. 

The production of anthracite in 1922 is estimated 
at 52,485,000 net tons, which is 45 per cent less 
than the 1921 production and 43 per cent less than 
the average annual production during the nine 
years 1913-1921. 

It is noteworthy that since the strike settlement 
production has averaged approximately 2,000,000 
net tons per week and been at the rate of over 
100,000,000 tons per year. Thus the output during 
the last quarter of 1922 amounted to 48 per cent 
of the total for the year. 


Annual Production for Past Decade. 


Production of anthracite in December, 1922, and 
during the last 10 years is shown below: 


Cumulative 


December production 
Production to December 31 
Year (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
1913 4a ete 7,504,000 91,525,000 
1914) oie eee 7,578,000 90,822,000 
1915) ech e reread 8,062,000 88,995,000 
19lGs eee eee 7,257,000 87,578,000 
191 Jat eceeokers 7,360,000 99,612,000 
1918a Pater 7,396,000 98,826,000 
1999 5b 8,089,000 88,092,000 
19205 . het dee 8,403,000 89,598,000 
O21 eas cenit 6,203,000 90,473,000 
1027) ee ees 8,430,000 52,485,000 


(a) Years of very large washery production. 


November Fuel Exports 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal, coke 
and briquettes from the United States to various 
countries, and by customs districts during Noveminey 
1922, were: 

ANTHRACITE: German 
Mexico 414, Newfoundland and Labrador 15, 
6,025, Venezuela 3, total 440,208 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Canada 1,563,983, British Hon- 
duras 143, Costa Rica 9, Honduras 468, Nicaragua 
67, Panama 9,622, Mexico 4,683, Other British West 
Indies 594, Cuba 34,973, Dominican Republic 12, 
French West Indies 2,925, Ecuador 549, Dutch Guiana 
1,011, total 1,618,037 gross tons. 

COKE: Germany 1,032, Italy 928, England 97, 
Canada 31,009, Costa Rica 6, Guatemala 1, Honduras 
8, Panama 24, Mexico 4,990, Cuba 250, Dominican 
Republic 20, Paraguay 30, Venezuela 2, total 38,397 
gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES: England 1, Canada 707, Chile 40, 
total 748 gross tons. 


30, Canada 433,723, 
Cuba 


By Customs Districts. 


ANTHRACITE: Maine and New Hampshire 158, 
Vermont 1,366, Massachusetts 10, Connecticut 30, St. 
Lawrence 143,665, Rochester 94,714, Buffalo 174,636, 
New York 7,148, Philadelphia 6,652, San Antonio 
248, El Paso 91, San Diego 3, Arizona 72, Dakota 
473, Duluth-Superior 123, Ohio 10,819, total 440,208 
gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Maine and New Hampshire 156, 
Vermont 947, St. Lawrence 162,985, Rochester 104,- 
061, Buffalo 293,113, New York 725, Philadelphia 
16,563, Maryland 2,054, Virginia 26,212, South Caro- 
lina 4,845, Mobile 224, New Orleans 634, San Antonio 
46, El Paso 2,401, San Diego 9, Arizona 2,022, San 
Francisco 9, Washington 3,276, Dakota 1,727, Duluth- 
Superior 4,653, Michigan 16,494, Ohio 974,881, total 
1,618,037 gross tons. 

COKE: Maine and New Hampshire 351, Vermont 
1,048, St. Lawrence 1,064, Buffalo 24,575, New York 
204, Philadelphia 1,960, Florida 107, Mobile 97, New 
Orleans 50, Arizona 4,957, San Francisco 13, Dakota 
1,030, Duluth-Superior 21, Michigan 2,105, Ohio 814, 
total 38,397 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES: St. Lawrence 409, Buffalo 176, 
Philadelphia 41, Duluth-Superior 122, total 748 gross 
tons. 

BUNKER: New York 117,133, Philadelphia 15,984, 
Baltimore 9,179, Hampton Roads, 75,146, Florida 
7,946, Mobile 2,666, New Orleans 22,759, Galveston 
676. 


To Probe N. J. Coal Commission. 


Trenton, N. J., Jan, 25.—Both houses of the 
Legislature have adopted a concurrent resolution 
requesting the Governor to submit a report on 
the activities of the New Jersey Fuel Commission. 

Specifically, the Legislature wants to know 
facts about the coal shortage and what measures, 
if any, have been taken by the commission to 
remedy existing conditions. The request also 
seeks executive recommendations for the imme- 


‘diate allievation of the coal shortage, to the end 


that suitable legislation, if necessary, may be en- 
acted to insure sufficient coal supplies. 
Assemblyman Chamberlin, of Essex, introduced 
a bill giving the State Board of Health the right 
to confiscate and regulate distribution of coal, 
superseding whatever-authority now is vested in 
the New Jersey Fuel Commission. The bill was 
referred to the House Judiciary Committee. 


Saward’s Annual is what you need. 








Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


— F oreign—_,, 


Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
December 49) 7#.cn ne deeeeee 12,518 14,270 
December 16: 2) eee ene 18,829 14,522 
Decembers23 <> 4 nce 13,488 28,727 
December: 30.1). .0.5 soe 6,764 16,933 
Sifotiary “26/11: eee 6,854 18,694 
panuary 13. 2: eae one 26,949 23,838 


7—New England——, 


Cargo Bunker Other Coastwise Total 
151,050 2,678 113,214 293,730 
146,234 2,466 82,951 265,002 
154,673 3.275 85,495 285,660 
139,819 2,417 82,780 248,713 
142,510 2,791 82,130 252,979 
187,373 4,588 78,645 321,393 


CAPITAL STOCK INCREASES 


Many West Virginia Coal Companies H H: 
Declared Stock Diwdeae 










’ 4 
e st ‘\ 


stock as follows: 
$250,000 to $350,000; Crozier Coal & Coke 
$200,000 to $750,000; Wyatt Coal Co., from $200, 
to $400,000; Mac Alpin Coal ‘Cog from $400,000 
$800,000; Interstate Fuel Co. from $50 
$100,000; J. M. Long Coal Co., from $100, 
$150,000; J. E. Long Coal Mining Co., from $25 
to $100,000; Costanzo Coal Mining Co., from 8, 
shares of no par value to 20,000 shares of n 
value or from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Long Fuel Co., from $75,000 to $350,000; Pri 
Wick Coal Co., iota $150,000 to $300,000; Pemt 
ton Fuel Co., from $100,000 to $200,000 ; Tier 
Mining Co., from $150,000 to $450,000; Norfolk 
Chesapeake Coal Co., from $100,000 to $2000 
Peerless Coal & Coke Co., from $300,000 to $600,0 
Powhattan Coal & Coke Co. from $150; 
$600,000; Davis Coal Mining Co., from $10,0 
$500,000: Elkhorn Coal & Coke Co. from a 


to $1,000,000; Colcord Coal Co., from $15, 
$300,000. - 


Houston Coal Co., from $150,000 to $1,300, 
Ennis Coal Co., from $150,000 to $375,000; M 

gah Fuel Co., from $50,000 to $450,000; "Ric 
Mining Co., fron $200,000 to $600,000; Rosem 

Coal Co., from $350,000 to $1,000,000; Irona C 
Co., from $100,000 to $500,000; Dawson Coal ( 
from $200,000 to $800,000; Fielder Coal & Coke 
from $25,000 to $100,000; Babcock Coal & Cok 

from $250,000 to $1,000,000; North American 
Co., from $50,000 to $125,000; Meadow Creek | 
Co., from $100,000 to $200,000. 3 


Would Tax West Vier Coal Outpt 


Cuarteston, W. Va., Jan. 25.—In the fr Dé 
of bills introduced in the house of delegates o 
West Virginia legislature at its present -—- 
two imposing a tax on the production of c 
of these measures proposes a tax of two cents A 
on the mine price of coal. This tax, it is 4 i 
shall be in the nature of a license tax and no 
shall engage in the business of producing coal u 
he has paid his tax and secured a license fy 
State Tax Commissioner. 


The other bill would impose a tax of re 















































maintenance of the schools. 


The tax issue in the present legislature will 
between the proponents of a productic 
those who favor the gross sales tax. Coa 
of the State favor the latter, which is no 
statute books. The sales tax last year yi 
$2,000,000, the largest proportion of which 
by the coal operators. Many of them 
the sales tax is the fairest method because 
on value rather than tonnage, smokeless, V 
more paying a larger tax than high volati 
the house of delegates may favor a p 
it is not thought that the senate will concur 
a measure. F 


New Pennsylvania Coal Comp 


The following coal companies have 
charters: *Coal Run Mining Co., Inc., Ind 
tal $1,000,000; incorporators, L. W. 
J. A. O’Connor, and Heath S. Clark, 
diana, Pa. 

National Smokeless Coal Co., Somerse 
$50,000; incorporators, Walter R. Fur 
set; William C. Moore, Acosta, and 
Courtney, Acosta. : 


etc.; incorporators, C. N. Savage, Californi 
Grant Savage and R. O. Vail, both of In 

Gillan Run Coal Co., Hollidaysburg; 
$35,000; incorporators, Thomas Richards, Port 
Thomas Lochrie, Windber; John W. Rich 
Portage. ; 
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FEARS DRASTIC LAWS 


. Clark Urges New England Trade to 
Oppose Restrictive Measures. 


y. A. Clark, president of the New England 
al Dealers’ Association, has issued the follow- 
appeal to all members of the trade in his 
‘itory: r 
It is in the air, and there is strong public senti- 
at in favor of some sort of coal legislation— 
re government in business. Frankly, I ques- 
: the ability of the coal trade to successfully 
nbat the passing of laws which will prove 
yensive and in a measure disastrous. Our public 
cials felt the need of power to control our busi- 
's when the emergency of last year came. 
Now, with several legislatures in session and 
‘industry in a chaotic condition, through no 
ft of anyone in New England, they propose 
put regulatory measures on the statute books, 
ile the public pulse is right—measures to be in- 
ced in time of need, politically speaking. 
‘Coal is not mined in New England to any great 
ent. Laws in our several states affect only the 
yple of the State, and coal within the State 
wdaries. Whoever you are, wherever you are, 
1 should use every influence possible, ac- 
iintances, employes, relatives, friends, if you 
‘e any left, in an endeavor to persuade the 
mbers of the Legislature to vote NO on any 
called Coal Bills. Enactment of State regula- 
y measures will only handicap the industry in 
5 territory and make the conduct of the busi- 
's, both wholesale and retail, still more costly; 
reasing the cost to the consumer. 
You should start on your job at once and enlist 
services of every man and woman possible in 
effort to convince members of the Legislature 
y unnecessary are any additional laws in our 
liness; further, that coal is not the only fuel— 
coke and wood are large factors in New 
zland, and if they think more law is necessary 
coal, let the laws read FUEL. This office 
1 do all that is humanly possible in the way 
keeping you posted, but you in turn must do your 
@ 


Connecticut and Rhode Island Take Lead. 


Remember, we prefer to get the same informa- 
1 twenty times rather than miss having it 
e. For example: Only one coal dealer wrote 
of the proposal to pass a law in Connecticut 
t will give, among other things, power to that 
‘te to take coal en route in the State to whom- 
ver consigned and divert it to others. 
We question the legality of such a State law 
it is proposed and if passed to enactment the 
1 trade can only ascertain if it is legal by a 
' ease, which is expensive. You Connecticut 
I dealers should get busy on this at once. We 
‘not tell you what to do or say in detail, but 
your own best judgment. If you have per- 
al acquaintance with the Governor, see him. 
Rhode Island’s new coal law also is certainly 
stic. 
We are sending this letter to all in New Eng- 
41 whose name and address we have, regard- 
of membership. Everyone connected with 
industry will be affected and you should be 
‘iced to take a hand at this critical time. Will 
do your share? Do not leave it to someone 
; do the job yourself, and enlist all the help 
‘sible. Write us, send us newspaper clippings, 
“us of any and all legislature proposals you 
¢ about.” 










't Morristown, N. J. the Board of Aldermen 
authorized the Mayor to purchase 500 tons of 
in order to aid small consumers. It was also 
ommended that theatres, schools, churches and 
t public buildings be closed until the coal strin- 
‘is over. Dealers have agreed not to deliver 
than half a ton of anthracite a month on any 





Annual, the standard book of coal 
stics. Price $2.50. 


FACTS ABOUT THE RUHR 


Occupied Territory Produces More Coal Than 
Any State Except Pennsylvania. 


With the world’s attention focused on the Ruhr 
Valley because of its seizure by French troops, fol- 
lowing Germany’s default on reparation payments, 
some facts regarding the importance of this district 
as a coal producer may be of interest. 


In 1913, just before the war, the Ruhr mines pro- 
duced 114,000,000 tons of coal. Under the Versailles 
treaty, a part of the Ruhr basin in which are located 
mines producing about 12,000,000 tons a year were 
ceded to France. The section of the Ruhr which 
still belongs to Germany turned out 88,000,000 tons 
of coal in 1920 and 94,000,000 tons in 1921, the latest 
year for which official figures are available. — 


The numbers of miners employed in the Ruhr 
operations at the end of 1921 was given as 559,000. 


It will be seen from the above figures that no 
State in the Union except Pennsylvania produces as 
much coal as the Ruhr district did in 1921. West 
Virginia’s record is 89,935,839 tons, established in 
1918, and Illinois hung up its high mark the same 
year with 89,291,105 tons. Pennsylvania’s bituminous 
production was 178,000,000 tons in 1918. 


France Got 9,000,000 Tons Last Year. 


The Reparation Commission fixed coal deliveries 
from Germany last year at 13,000,000 tons, but the 
deliveries amounted to only 9,000,000. 


Germany was also supposed to deliver coke to 
France at the rate of 410,000 tons a month, but the 
actual deliveries last year amounted to only 330,000 
tons a month. 


With many of the Ruhr miners on strike and the 
rest probably “soldering” in order to embarrass the 
French, the coal output has dropped to a fraction of 
normal. Both France and Germany have increased 
their purchases of British coal since the occupation 
began. The Welsh and British exporters are re- 
ported to be fully sold up and to have advanced 
their prices on coal for future delivery. 


Europe May Want American Coal. 


Some consider it likely that the disturbance abroad 
will result in a revival of the foreign demand for 
American coal. With Welsh quotations advancing 
and prices here trending downward, it looks as if a 
point will soon be reached where our coal can com- 
pete in European and South American markets. 

Aside from the possibility of shipments to France 
and Germany, Italy is a prospective customer as part 
of the Ruhr output has been going to that country, 
which is also a heavy purchaser of British coal. 
Great Britain commands the South American mar- 
kets now, and whether American exporters get a 
share of that business or not depends largely on the 
future course of prices here and in England. That 
is also true of the Continental markets. 

That foreign buyers are already posting themselves 
on the cost of getting coal from America is indi- 
cated by the statement in the current report of W. W. 
Battie & Co., ship brokers, that they have received 
numerous inquiries for steamers to move coal to 
European ports. No vessels have actually been fixed 
for that business so far, it is added. 


Oil and Gas Heaters in Demand. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 25.—The coal famine in 
Hartford is causing many people to turn to other 
means of obtaining heat, with the result that dealers 
in gas, oil and electric heating devices report trade 
much stimulated, though one prominent dealer de- 
clared that the demand for such heaters had not 
proved nearly as great as circumstances would seem 
to warrant or as manufacturers and wholesalers esti- 
mated would be the case last fall. 

This man estimated the demand for substitute 
heaters of all classes to average between 25 and 40 per 
cent above normal. Inquiry at the local office of the 
Standard Oil Co. brought the information that the de- 
mand for kerosene oil for heating purposes had 
reached a point where it could not be fully met. 


NAVY COAL CONTRACTS 


Orders for 29,000 Tons of Bituminous Divided 
Among Four Companies. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, has awarded the following contracts 
for bituminous or semi-bituminous coal for navy 
yards and stations, on the basis of proposals 
opened January 18th: 

George D. Harris & Co., New York, 400 tons, 
for delivery during February and March to the 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., 
$8.13 per ton. 

C. G. Blake & Co., Cincinnati, 10,000 tons, for 
delivery during February and March to the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., $8.58 per ton, delivered; 
6,500 tons for delivery during February and 
March to the Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
Va., $8.68 per ton, delivered. 

Imperial Coal Corporation, New York; 5,000 
tons, for delivery February to June, at White 
Plains, Md., $7.61 per ton. 

Dexter & Carpenter, Inc., New York: 7,000 
tons, for delivery February and March, at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., $8.38 per ton, 
barge delivery, or $7.88 per ton, railroad delivery. 

No award was made for 400 tons, for delivery 
at Bellevue Magazine, D. C., it being explained 
that the situation has changed and coal is no 
longer required at that point. 

No bids were received on 13,800 tons of mine- 
run for Annapolis delivery, or on 1,000 tons of 
nut and slack for the Norfolk navy yard. 


Where “Company Store” Has Competition. 


There are now no less than 27 stores regularly 
established in the town of Windber, including 
those of such aggressive, independent enterprises 
as the Woolworth and the Atlantic & Pacific com- 
panies. Under these circumstances it can be 
seen how little importance is to be attached to 
assertions that mine employees are obliged to 
trade at the “company store.” 

In all communities where there is competition, 
the “company store,” so-called, is able to do a 
large business because of two important factors; 
the credit that is extended and the large stock 
that is carried. 

These are two legitimate commercial advantages 
and at the same time a great convenience to em- 
ployees at the mines. 

In the particular case referred to, the “company 
store,” so-called, is really run by a separate cor- 
poration and is conducted separately and distinct 
from mining operations in all respects. Gradually 
the storekeepers of the Eureka Supply Co. have 
acquired a more important interest in the stores 
in which they were only clerks at one time and 
the interests of colliery officials therein have 
become the less important. 


Cotton Manufacture Thrives in South. 


Statements made by two officers of! the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers form the 
basis for newspaper reports of the movement of 
New England mills to the South, but upon look- 
ing into the matter it is found that only one con- 
cern has arranged to transfer its activities, while 
another one is planning only an auxiliary plant 
in the South. 

Yet it must be agreed that Southern cotton 
manufacturing has increased greatly in recent 
years, and consequently the growth of the in- 
dustry in New England is not what it would have 
been if the six states east of the Hudson had 
maintained their former prestige in this line of 
business. This is doubtless one reason why the 
New England coal trade has not shown the de- 
sired degree of increase in recent years, and yet, 
after all, the business grows all the time. It is 
many years ago that New England lost several 
important iron manufacturing companies, but new 
enterprises have come along, each one of which 
uses more coal than all the old-time iron con- 
cerns put together. 
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| Fairmont Notes | 


Harry C, Drum, of the He Gy Drinieycse1Go,. 
is back from Pittsburgh. 

George T. Watson, president of the By-Product 
Coal Co., was in Philadelphia a few days ago. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice-president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., was in New York City last week. 

C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., Fairmont, went to New York City this 
week. 





George S. Connell, of the J. J. Buttermore in- 
terests, Connellsville, Pa., was in the sein re- 
cently. 

Samuel H. Diemer, president of the Darby Coal 
Co., has been ona business trip to Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 

Wilbur A. Marshall, of W. A. Marshall & Co., 
New York, was a recent visitor in Morgantown 
and Fairmont. 

R. A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal 

o., has been ill with the grip, following his re- 
turn from Canton, Ohio. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady- 
Warner Coal Corporation, has returned from a 
trip to Washington and New York. 

Boyd M. Smith, Fairmont representative of 
Whiteley & Foedisch, has returned from a_busi- 
ness trip to Philadelphia and New York. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., attended the recent directors’ meeting 
of the National Coal Association in New York. 

John M. Wolfe, eastern representative of the 
Operators’ Fuel Agency, has returned to Philadel- 


phia after having been on the sick list in Fairmont 
for a week, 
George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 


West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, has 
been in New York at the listening post at the 
four-states conference. 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Dia- 
mond Coal Co., has arrived safely at Winter Park, 
Fla., and is enjoying himself. He is there to re- 
cuperate from the effects’ of an attack of in- 
fluenza. 

On Monday of last week the western division, 
C. & O., loaded 3644 cars of coal. This is the 
record loading, having excelled the former peak, 
which was established on August % 1920, when 
3522 cars were loaded. 


Fairmonters who attended the recent joint con- 
ference of operators and the American Railway 
Association representatives in Washington say 
that it is planned to create a bureau to compute 
mine ratings. It would be composed of railroad 
officials. 


The charter of the Hutton-Beale Coal ‘Co. was 
received in Fairmont on Monday from Charleston. 


The firm’s capitalization is $50,000. The incor- 
porators are: Ernest Hutton, W. N. Beale, A. J. 
Colborn, E. A. Murray and H. H. Currey, all of 
Fairmont. 


According to dispatches the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission has been notified by the B. & 
O. that it desires to issue $13,875,000 in 5 per cent 
equipment certificates and sell them on the open 
market. The road desires to purchase fifty-two 
new locomotives and 8,000 freight cars already 
ordered. - 


The Consolidation Coal Co. announces that J. 
A. Paisley of Cleveland, and associates, have 
leased two of its smaller mines and 12,000 acres 
of coal land in Northern West Virginia. The deal 
involves Mine 93, served by the Monongahela 
Railway, and Mine 45, on the Connellsville Divi- 
sion of the B. & O. Royalty payments are to 
run over a period of forty years and will aggre- 
gate $14,000,000. The property contains 120,000,- 
000 tons of Pittsburgh steam and coking coal. 
Mr. Paisley is head of the Valley Camp Coal 
Co. and also has other interests, including the 
Connellsville By-Product Coke Co. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 


C. H. Brooks, J. C. Henry and Carl C. Brooks 
have organized the Brooks Coal Company of Con- 
nellsville. 

Captain Warren Elsey, transportation manager of 
the Vesta Coal Co., has returned from an inspection 
trip to Memphis and other river points. 


J. Basil Soisson, a coal man of Connellsville, who 
has been in Washington with Mrs. Soisson, will leave 
for Florida to spend the rest of the winter. 


W. D. McGinnis, R. B. Hays and B. F. Sterling, 
Connellsville coal men, were members of the recep- 
tion committee of Caravan No. 9, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine of Fayette county, 
at its annual dinner at Dawson. 


Harold J. Collins, formerly associated with the 
Keister-MacQuown Fuel Co., has joined the Pitts- 
burgh sales force of the Producers Coal & Coke 
Co. The company’s headquarters are at Johnstown 
and its Pittsburgh office is in the Oliver Building. 


The Irving Coal Co., Bellaire, Ohio, has sold its 
mine and acreage to Harry Walker, a Dillonvale coal 
operator, for what is said to be the highest price 
ever paid for unmined coal in the eastern Ohio field. 
Walker is said to have paid at the rate of $1,250 
an acre for the Irving company holdings. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has ordered 20 steel 
barges from the American Bridge Co. The barges 
will be 175 feet long and will be started in the 
spring. The contemplated early improvements on 
the rivers by the government has caused considerable 
optimism in river transportation and all indications 
point to the moving of considerable coal tonnage 
down the Monongahela and Ohio rivers in the 
spring, 

The Lilley C. & C. Co., in its annual meeting, 

elected the following directors: Thomas Elliott, 
Ae Jane Elliott, John H. Moffitt, Walter T. Lilley, 
and Charles E, Lilley of Bluefield, W. Va. The 
officers are: Thomas Elliott, president; Mrs. Jane 
Elliott, vice president; John H. Moffitt, secretary and 
treasurer, and Guy Moffitt, solicitor. The Lilley 
company is one of the most active operating com- 
panies in the Monongahela valley. 


Charles Piez, former director of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, speaking at the banquet of the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh, said: “The chief troubles of the coal mining 
industry are lack of free competition and an over- 
supply of labor. Organized labor absolutely controls 
a very large proportion of the coal production of the 
country. Nowhere has so complete a monopoly of 
labor been established and nowhere are the evils of 
monopoly so well illustrated.” 


Upon his return Tuesday from New York, where 
he attended the conference of miners and operators, 
John H. Jones, president of the Bertha Coal Co., 
said there would be no coal strike April 1st unless 
unexpected happenings arise. In that case, he said, 
the large independent producers will take the situa- 
tion in hand and a settlement will be brought about. 
“The present contracts are likely to be extended 
for one or two years,” he said. “Buyers need have 
no fear of a strike and should arrange to use up old 
stocks, which would help the railroads. The situa- 
tion will be much easier within the next 60 days.” 











Clean Coal Campaign in Rhode Island. 


Jan. 25—George H. Webb, State 
Administrator, who recently had additional 
powers conferred upon him by act of Legislature, 
has begun a “pure coal” campaign. He is having 
representatives visit at retail yards and collect sam- 
ples for analysis. Just what he intends to do if he 
comes across coal that he considers unfit for sale 
remains to be disclosed, 


Captain Webb has appointed several deputy ad- 
ministrators in various parts of the State and others 
will be named shortly. Those already selected in- 
clude: Fletcher W. Lawton, Newport; F. A. H. 
Bodington, Little Compton; William H. Severance, 
Jamestown; Henry K, Littlefield, New Shoreham. 


Newport, R. I., 


was Ed, Dayman, of Dayman & Wenzel. 
























































| Philadelphia 


Mr. Gilbert, of the Gilbert Coal Co., New 
was a caller on the‘trade recently. 


A Trenton retailer to drop into town 


Frank Rogers, of Frank Rogers & Co. 
Canada, was a visitor during the past we 
An up-the-State visitor to honor local 
with his visit was G. D. Hedenberg, of Mil 
Chas. Brough, of the Schmuck Co., Hano 
was in town for a few days recently in the inter 
of his firm. 
Ralph W. Houser, of Houser & Coho, 
Pa., was another outoe town retailer to. dr 
see the automobile show last week. 


L. M. Mellinger, retailer at Denver, Pa 
down the Reading Ry. from his home to 
what could be done in the way of more coal. 

Dudley Smyth, formerly with W. B. Sn 
sales agent, P. & R. C. & I. Co., Reading 
is now associated with W. H. MacEwan as 

B. Evans & Bro., Norristown, have added a | 
some new truck to ‘thet service. It ma 
appearance, being painted in their seals ar 
color, with blacks lettering. 


7) 


Pa., was in town the other a to look ‘on 
at the auto show and took occasion to see 
in the trade at the same time. 


Atlantic City seems to be the mecca for 
desiring to get a little surcease from the 
the trade. The latest retailer noted on | 
walk was H. Palmer, of Langhorne. 


M. Jennings & Sons, 5th and Washing 
have recently acquired a new truck of 
type, being particularly adapted to the he 
trade enjoyed by this old-time concern, — 

John M. Young thas been appointed anthi 
manager of Madeira, Hill & Co., succeedi 
John Edmonds in that position. For s 
Mr. Young has been assistant to Mr. Ed 
to which time he served’ an apprentices 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. John’s 1 
in the trade wish him abundant success ; 
position. q 

If the public were allowed to set thes 
it looks as if they would make it sufficien ly | 
der present conditions. Ata recent sale of tl 
of an estate in this ctiy at public auctic 
ton was knocked down at $22. Then a 
brought better than $18, while a thie 
slightly better than $19. The coal wz 
stove sizes. There was eager bidding 
and in addition to the above prices the : 


to pay for removal from the cellar and 
their homes. 


. 


es. 


Philadelphia Dealers Exoe 


The Mathers-Bryant Coal Co., 
retail concern, has been exonerated in 
the charge of obtaining money under 
tenses. This case grew out of the 





burn it in his heater according to the 
given him as to regulation of drafts, — 
obtained poor results. 
against the firm, but the magistrat 
the testimony found no evidence of 
tation, as the buyer knew he was g 
bituminous. 


To minimize the inconvenience resu 
the use of unfamiliar fuels, the magistr 
gested that dealers should burn anthrac 
stitutes at their yard offices and give 
demonstrations to customers, besides givi 
oral and printed instructions. Several hay 
to do so. viel 





The Philadelphia & Ranging Railway 
contracted for the installation of a new ca : 
on its Port Richmond coal piers at Phila ide 
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. New York Notes | 


A Brooklyn peddler was sentenced to 90 days in 
e workhouse last Monday for selling coal short- 
sight. 

Ernest L. Smith, the new fuel administrator for 
eens, has opened his office at 422 Jackson avenue, 
mg Island City. 

George E. Dunn spent a few days in Boston 
is week, and the week previously was a visitor 
the anthracite region. 

The Matlack Coal & Iron Co., Inc., 44 Beaver 
‘eet, announce that Arthur H. Nelson has been 
pointed line agent to represent that company in 
rthern New Jersey territory. 

N. H. Mull, president of the Conquest Coal 
ining Co., Philipsburg, Pa., was a recent visitor 
the city and while here attended the annual 
iner of Stevens Institute at Hoboken. 


John L. Steinbugler, secretary of W. C. Atwater 
Co., Inc., No. 1 Broadway, was operated on for 
pendicitis at the Lenox Hill Hospital a few days 
o. He is reported to be making good progress 
ward recovery. 

James M. Creighton, of No. 1 Broadway, leaves 
xt Tuesday for San Francisco, where he will em- 
rk on a voyage to Hawaii, Japan, China and the 
ilippines. Accompanied by Mrs. Creighton, he 
ll spend several weeks in the Orient, returning 
me about the middle of April. 


The directors of the Coal & Iron National Bank, 
a meeting held on Thursday, elected Julian W. 
tter president, effective February Ist, to succeed 
an T. Sproull, who becomes chairman of the board. 
>, Potter has been identified with local banks since 
10, and previous to that was vice-president of the 
aerican National Bank of Bowling Green, Ky. 

\. F. Keckeissen, until recently president of the 
ospect Coal Co., Brooklyn, has disposed of his 
erest in that enterprise to his sons and has estab- 
ied himself in the wholesale coal business at No. | 
oadway, with an office on the eighth floor. Mr. 
ckeissen was formerly for 12 years vice-president 
{ general manager of the Commercial Coal Co., 
iring from that position half a dozen years ago 
become a retail dealer in Brooklyn. 


The United Real Estate Owners’ Association 
‘dicts that less anthracite will be used in New 
tk hereafter, as a result of consumers being 
tcated to the use of other fuels, particularly 
re. In a statement to its members the asso- 
tion says: “Coke is the coming fuel for steam 
ting, as it can be used in all furnaces and steam 
lers irrespective of draft and grate bars. It is 
m 40 to 50 per cent cheaper in heat units than 
ze size anthracite.” 


Nany of the emergency appeals for coal that reach 
fuel administrators are found to come from people 
) already have a reasonable amount on hand. Out 
480 cases investigated one day this week by police- 
1 and Health Department inspectors, it was found 
: 34 applicants were in possession of at least a 
» weeks’ supply and their requests were turned 
m. Of the remainder, 99 could not be located at 
: This latter feature—the giving of wrong names 
addresses—is one of the puzzling and annoying 
“gs the officials have to deal with. Another source 
imnoyance is the refusal of many people to accept 
stitutes, or even a different size of anthracite than 
specify. Such folks are put on the official black- 
and are not eligible for help in the future under 
: circumstances. 














Government Ownership Agitation 


‘ANSING, Mich., Jan. 25—Federal operation of an- 
scite mines may be demanded by the State of 
‘higan. Convinced that the Federal and State 
‘ernments have exhausted all available means to 
an anthracite in adequate quantities, a concurrent 
lution is to be introduced in the Legislature. 

Tilliam W. Potter, State Fuel Administrator, said 
y he would be heartily in favor of Federal control 
' perhaps Federal ownership of the anthracite 
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Cincinnati Notes | 





John P. Glaser, of the Midland Coal Co., spent a 
few days last week in Chicago. 


Pane D. Foltz has been made office manager of 
the Tildesley Coal Co. in this city. 


C. S. Paisley, of the Kelley’s Creek Collieries, 
is enjoying a vacation season in Florida. 


Herbert Jones, president of the Amherst Coal Co., 


sailed on the 17th for an extended European trip. 


J. W. Hines, resident manager of the Whitesbury 
Coal Co., spent the week-end at Lexington, Ky. 


H. K. Howard, president of the Clear Creek Coal 
Co., is spending a portion of this week in Northern 
Ohio. 


Charles Winter, of the Mancourt-Winters Coal Co., 
Detroit, was here conferring with coal operators on 
Tuesday. 


H. L. Matthews, of the Cumberland Coal & Coke 
Co., Dayton, Tenn., was transacting business in Cin- 
cinnati on Monday. 


C. Reginald Riley, C. L. Riley and John W. Hall, 
of the C. L. Riley Coal Co., Lexington, Ky., were in 
the city on Saturday. 


H. D. Booth has been made Indiana representa- 
tive of the Kentenia Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Sullivan, in that state. 


The Morrow-Callahan Coal Co., is moving into a 
larger suite of offices on the seventh floor of the 
Dixie Terminal Building. 


W. T. McElroy, resident manager for M. A. Hanna 
& Co., was at Huntington, West Va., on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. 


D. T. McLeod, vice-president of the Elkhorn- 
Piney Coal Mining Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was a 
Cincinnati visitor on Monday, 


Max T. Price, of Charleston, West Va., former 
sales manager of the Dickinson Fuel Co., was a 
Cincinnati visitor on Thursday. 


E, A. Dean, vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 
Coal Co., Huntington, West Va., was at his com- 
pany’s Cincinnati office on Tuesday. 


C. A. Morton, traffic manager of the Wallins 
Creek Coal Co., was confined to his home with a 
severe attack of the influenza last “week. 


W. A. White, assistant manager of the Cincinnati 
office of the Morrow-Callahan Coal Co., is back 
from an extended business trip in the East. 


H. J. Owenbrink, trafic manager of the Wini- 
frede Coal Co., left Tuesday for Denver, Colorado, 
where he is to be married on February 1. 


D. H. Wakefield, fuel forwarding agent of the 
N. & W. at Portsmouth, and his assistant, Stewart 
Little, were visiting the coal offices here on Monday. 


C. M. Loeser, Huntington, West Va., representa- 
tive of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., stopped off 
here on Friday on his way to the home office at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


R. S. Magee, president, and Ray M. O’Connell, 
secretary-treasurer of the Southeastern Coal Co., were 
in Detroit and Chicago on business for their com- 
pany last week, : 


C. C. Wilkerson, formerly with the Old Dominion 
Coal Co., has taken a position with the Cincinnati 
branch office of the Amherst Coal Co., as assistant 
to H. D. Vance, manager. 


E. Kelly Downey, general sales manager of Dex- 
ter & Carpenter, New York, was here on Friday, 
and with George M. Carpenter, of the Cincinnati 
office, made a visit to Cleveland. 

George H. Cushing, of Washington, formerly man- 
aging director of the American Wholesale Coal 
Association, made a talk to the local chapter of the 
organization at the Chamber of Commerce on Tues- 
day. 

French H. Calloway, president of the Calloway 
Coal Co., was married to Miss Hazel Hunt, of Somer- 
set, Ohio, on Saturday, January 13, the ceremony 
being performed in this city. Mr. Calloway and 
bride will make their home at East Hyde Park. 
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Richmond Retail Company Reorganized. 


Ricnmonp, Va., Jan. 25.—A reorganization of 
the Long Coal Co., a local retail concern, has 
been effected through the election of A. T. Massey, 
president and owner of the A. T. Massey Coal 
Co., as president of the Long Company, E. T. 
Long, former president, having been made gen- 
eral manager at a previous meeting. Mr. Long 
will have charge of the operating end of the busi- 
ness. 

W. H. Warren, president of the Warren-Dudley 
Coal Co. was elected vice-president; Ivor Massey, 
was elected treasurer and assistant manager, and 
W. H. Warren, Jr., was made secretary. He is 
also secretary of the Warren-Dudley Coal Co. 

The directors of the Long company have 
authorized the expenditure of $100,000 in the 
erection of a new storage plant in the west end 
of the city, so as to extend the scope of the com- 
pany’s operations. 





Rail Shipments to New England. 
Below are figures showing the number of cars 
of coal forwarded to New England and eastern 
New York all-rail, through the six principal Hud- 
son River gateways, during several recent weeks: 


Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- 

Week Ended minous cite minous cite 
December 16.... 3,491 3,234 2,643 2,836 
December .23.... 2,797 3,228 2,588 2,538 
December 30.... 2,696 3,166 2,526 1,963 
vandary~ Grysitene 3,179 3,644 1,850 1,645 
Heainianvel sumer at 2,647 VAI 2,250 1,863 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 





insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 
WANTED 
ANTHRACITE salesman for Greater 


New York and surrounding territory. 
State experience and references. Excellent 
connection. Address, “Box, J9,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
SSISTANT Bookkeeper for retail coal 
office. Give references and experience. 
Salary $30.00 per week. Address, “Box 
J10,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


ALESMAN well acquainted with New 

York City, Northern New Jersey and 
adjacent wholesale trade to represent re- 
sponsible enterprising firm marketing its 
own coal. Liberal commission. Address, 
“Box, J8,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


COMPANY, with’ample finances, do- 

ing an Anthracite business, wants a 
young man capable of organizing and direct 
ing a Bituminous sales department. Must 
have best of references. We do not want a 
theorist but want a man who has shown and 
can show results. Advise age, experience, 
salary expected, etc. All replies will be held 
in strictest confidence. Address, “Box J6,” 
care of Saward’s Journal. : 


FOR SALE 


One Gifford-Wood elevator equipment; 126 feet 
Double Chain Buckets, never nm u 


Reason for selling—Bought adjoining property 
and built 400 feet trestle. 
If interested write to Endicott Coal & Supply 


Co., Endicott, New York. H. B. Dickens, Prop. 
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| Buffalo Notes 


At last accounts the Pennsylvania Railroad seems 
to be getting its traffic moving better. This will help 
the coke trade, which has been badly congested, with 
prices abnormally high. 

L. P. Zimmerman has gone to Pittsburgh to take 
a position with the coal firm of Marvel & Co. The 
Mutual Coal & Coke Co., which he organized some 
months ago, will be continued by relatives. 


James Maguire, of the Queen City Coal & Coke 
Co., and John Q. Clarke, of the Monongahela- 
Youghiogheny Coal Co., are booked for Miami, Fla., 
to be away most of the remainder of the winter. 

Yeggs blew open the safe in the east-side coal 
office of Spaulding & Spaulding on the night of 
January 21st, but appear to have been frightened off 
before they had quite smashed the strongbox, which 
contained about $1,000. 

Hubert Gordon, head of the coal company in Scran- 
ton bearing his name, was in Ruffalo this week. He is 
completing the construction of a new washery, said 
to be about the most complete in that branch of the 
business, with a million tons of culm to work over. 


Two east-side coal dealers, the Tracy Coal Co., 
and Debus & Haas, were suspended on the 20th by 
City Fuel Administrator C. C. Haffner, Jr., who 
accused them of delivering more than the regulation 
amount of coal on orders. They were ordered to 
remove the coal from the purchasers’ bins. 

The mixed state of the hard-coal trade is shown 
in the case of the Ives Coal & Ice Co. of North 
Tonawanda, which has been investigated by a com- 
mittee on the charge of profiteering in retailing coal 
for $16.50. The committee reported that it might 
sell for a dollar more without breaking the law, 
as some of the coal handled cost $12.50 at the 
mines. 

Gen. Goethals, State Fuel Administrator, reports 
that there is a serious shortage of coal in Buffalo 
owing to the rapid growth of the city, which was not 
reckoned on when the allotment was made. The De- 
partment of Commerce last week sent out an estimate 
of the city population at 536,718. The census of 1910 
gave the city 423,715 people and that of 1920 gave 
506.775. That is 30,000 gain in the past two years, 
against 73,000 in the ten preceding years. 











Not Much Thought for Tourists. 


Sometimes it seems as if railroad operating 
interests had scant regard for the tourist travel 
which the passenger department makes strong 
efforts to secure. 

Coming across on the Michigan Central not 
long ago we noticed that a freight train was 
stopped on the Niagara River bridge so that at 
least one-half of the much exploited view of the 
rapids therefrom was lost to passengers. 

Surely this seems a rather careless way to man- 
age affairs. It reminds us of a trip down in Nova 
Scotia many years ago; a little excursion to view 
the old ruins at Louisburg. Notwithstanding con- 
siderable tourist traffic in that direction during the 
summer, the time-table of the Sydney & Louis- 
burg RR. allowed the scantiest possible opportu- 
nity to visit the ancient fort; apparently that was 
one of the last things considered by the manage- 
ment. It’s much changed now. 


U. M. W. to Have Competition. 


Pitrspurc, Kans., Jan. 24—A new miners’ union, 
an “outlaw” organization of national scope, competing 
for strength with the United Mine Workers of 
America, is in process of formation in all coal fields 
of the United States. 

Alexander Howat, fighting leader of the Kansas 
miners, expelled from the International Union, who 
was released from jail last Saturday, is to head the 
new organization. Frank Farrington, Illinois mine 
chief, is expected to throw his support to the Howat 
union. Aggressive leaders in other coal States also 
are said to have expressed their intention of joining 
the new organization. Farrington, however, denies 
that he is interested. 





Working at Cross Purposes. 


Out in Buffalo there is an interesting illustra- 
tion of the working at cross purposes that so 
often causes strained relations between railroads 
and communities. The New York Central people 
want to locate a new station some two or three 
miles out from the business center, having regard 
chiefly to operating convenience, and scant con- 
sideration for the interest of the public. The city 
authorities want an elaborate down town estab- 
lishment, with scant regard for the finances of the 
railroad. 

Thus the matter has been passed back and forth 
for the last quarter century or so. Some strong 
influence should suggest a compromise. There is 
plenty of space at the present location, should it 
be properly utilized, with trackage on the ground 
level and waiting rooms and other such facilities 
overhead. There should be a compromise for the 
benefit of the traveling public, but. too often we 
see an illustration of selfishness on both sides 
in such cases. 


The Demand for Local Improvements. 


While the country is clamoring for more cars 
and other railroad facilities of a definite traffic- 
serving character, we note that city officials of 
Paterson, New Jersey, call on the Erie Railroad 
to remove certain grade crossings at a cost of 
several million dollars. 

It is easy to conceive what this means in the 
case of a company compelled to resort to the 
closest economies to avoid receivership, and the 
extreme nature of the demands may be the more 
clearly understood when it is realized that the 
Erie has a secondary line or cut-off, the Bergen 
County Railroad, which eliminates taking freight 
and also certain passenger trains through the city 
of Paterson. Certain it is that if millions are re- 
quired for local matters of the sort referred to, 
more beneficial facilities required by the shipping 
public will have to be deferred. 


. City Coal Venture Goes Wrong. 


The city officials of Bayonne, N. J., who recently 
went into -the coal business are now trying to get 
out and are finding it hard to do so with a whole 
skin. About three weeks ago they bought 180 tons 
for distribution to the poor and needy at 80 cents per 
hundred pounds. The coal was put on sale at the 
fire houses and 30 tons disposed of. After that, 
business turned off dull and the local peddlers were 
called in to help get rid of the other 150 tons. The 
peddlers gave the coal the once over and refused to 
touch it, which probably explains why no repeat 
orders were received from people who bought one 
lot. At last accounts the city fathers were thinking 
of hiring a truck and doing the peddling themselves. 


New Briquetting Enterprises. 


The United States Briquetting Co., of 1457 
Broadway, is building a plant at Ozone Park, 
L. I., for making briquettes out of anthracite culm 
and yard screenings. F. M. Crossman, president 
of the Burnrite Coal Briquette Co., with a plant 
at Newark, is at the head of the enterprise, which 
was incorporated a short time ago with $50,000 
capital stock. 

The company proposes to erect plants at vari- 
ous places and either operate or sell them. Mr. 
Crossman is also interested in the Black Diamond 
Briquette & Coal Co., a new Philadelphia corpora- 
tion which is preparing to build a plant on Shamo- 
kin Creek, in the authracite region, for briquetting 
river coal. 

The Ozone Park plant will be able to turn out 
about 100 tons of briquettes a day, working 
double shift. It is expected to be ready for 
operation some time in February. 


Some of the women folks at Waltham, Mass., have 
hit upon the happy idea of calling up coal dealers 
or the fuel administrator and letting their babies cry 
in the phone while telling their tales of woe. 
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BOAT OWNERS MEET | 


bie .« 
Transportation Men of New York Har 
Hold Sixth Annual Dinner. ~ 


On Thursday evening, last, the New York E 
Owners’ Association, Inc., held its sixth annu: 
ner at the Hotel Astor. About 300 persons 
present, including besides transportation men 
sentatives of coal, insurance, paint and other c 
connected in one way or another with harbor 
portation. 4 

Ex-Senator Nelson, of Illinois, was the first tc 
called upon to speak. He told many amusing sto: 
which kept everybody laughing. John W. Ruth, pr 
dent of the association, spoke on the activities of 
organization. John H. Moran was next on the 
gram and he referred to the progress made in } 
York harbor. q 

Gov. George S. Silzer of New Jersey, being un 
to attend, Mr. Pierce, his secretary, took his place 
spoke abcut the transportation service between } 
York and New Jersey, also about distribution 
freight. 4 

Then came Hon. Edward S. Walsh, superinten 
of Public Works of New York State, who spoke al 
Governor Smith’s inability to be at the meeting 
about the canal system. He also referred to the 1 
of more elevator and terminal facilities in the por 
New York and the keeping of waterway systems 
of politics. 7 

Hon. William E. Cleary, member of Congress, § 
comparisons between boating facilities forty years 
and today. Charles H. Potter, president of the M 
time Association of the Port of New York, discu 
the matter of more business men being needec 
politics. Robert J. Hoos, president of the Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke about co-operation, 
Dr. Charles F. Kraemer, Industrial State Agen 
New Jersey, talked on prosperity. 

Those present included: C. J. Cleary, W. 
Cleary, G. W. Crane, James M. Creighton, Ar 
C. DeNyse, Richard J. Foster, F. D, Gearhart, | 
W. Grout, J. F. Hinterleiter, Thomas J. How 
J. H. Hugus, Frederick J. Kerner, J. D. K 
William Koons, Ralph E. Lewers, T. C. Low, I 
Lynch, James F. McGuire, A. F. McNally, P 
Morrell, J. J. O’Brien, Joseph P. O’Connor, Che 
A. Sanders, George W. Scura, George F. Sinram 
D. F. VanWickle. A number of others well kn 
to the coal trade were circulating actively about. 

M. J. Merkin, of the paint company bearing 
name, appreciated the opportunity of being prese! 
shake hands with his many friends. ag 



























Work on Virginian Pier Progressing. 

It is reported from Norfolk that work on 
new $3,000,000 coal pier of the Virginian Ra 
for which contracts were awarded two mo 
ago and on which construction was im 
started, has made substantial progress. — 
will embody a number of new points in dé 
It will use the conveyor belt system and wi 
the coal from traveling towers mounted on a 


The improvement will more than 1 
capacity of the Virginian to handle coal - 
from cars to steamers and barges. 


Word that Harry N. Taylor, vice-presid ni 
Central Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City ar 


company and also the Interstate associatior 
ceived with much interest by his many frie 
Southwest. 


N. J., has offered to give $100 to anyon 
prove that he has been selling coal in_ ' 
Rumors were set afloat to the effect that the 
dealers, rather than antagonize their regular custo 
by charging high prices, were going outside 0 
regular territory and making abnormal profit 
sales to strangers. 
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Restrictions on Anthracite Deliveries. 

MSTERDAM, N. Y., Jan. 25—E. H. Patton, fuel 
linistrator for Montgomery County, issued the 
owing statement following a recent conference 
ch he and other county administrators had 


1 General Goethals in New York: 

educed stocks of anthracite coal in this city 
in transit make it imperative that more sub- 
ites be used. : 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


We invite attention to the front page of 
the Journal as a most attractive advertising 
medium. Our 1923 schedule of reservations 


dealers have been instructed as follows: 

To obtain at once further supplies of substitutes. 

No delivery shall be made of domestic anthra- 
cite to schools, halls, churches, theatres, clubs, 
municipal and like buildings. These must use 
substitutes entirely. 

No delivery of domestic anthracite to business 
houses in excess of one week’s supply and to be 
accompanied by an equal quantity of substitutes. 


Retail 


779 








To residences equipped with furnaces of any 
type delivery shall consist of 1,000 pounds dom- 
estic anthracite and 300 pounds substitute. 

Substitutes are buckwheat and smaller sizes of 
anthracite, coke and bituminous coal. 

Coke and buckwheat are scarce and difficult to 
obtain. Consumers must accept and use bitumin- 
ous coal where dealers cannot supply other sub- 
stitutes. 
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Yard and Pockets 


Yard and Pockets 


Yard and Pockets 


is now in course of preparation, and we would 


be pleased to hear from all interested. 


Yard and Pockets 


The front page certainly offers a grand op- 


portunity for a broadside shot, the means of 
making an announcement through a wide- 
spread constituency, an unrivalled medium 
for reaching all eastern territory. 
ously printed, it is seen by all subscribers and 
We are prepared to 
quote attractive rates on two or three color 
also special terms to those 
taking a number of fronts at variable discre- 


office visitors alike. 
announcements, 


tionary dates. 
Let us hear from you. 


F. W. SAWARD 


15 Park Row, New York 
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The Gordon Co. is erecting a plant at Gordon, Pa., 
for the dredging coal from Mahanoy Creek. 


Coal loading on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. during 


the year 1922 amounted to 25,703,490 tons, compared 
with 23,623,900 tons in 1921. 

The American C. & C. Co., Minneapolis, is a new 
incorporation, capital $50,000. The ‘incorporators are 
Samuel and F. B. Firsch, both of Minneapolis. 

A bill to repeal the anthracite tax law was intro- 
duced in the lower branch of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature last Tuesday by Representative Sarig of Berks 
County. 

A dispatch from St. Johns, N. F., says that an 
English syndicate has bought the St. George’s coal 
field, on the west coast of Newfoundland, for 
$1,000,000 

The B. C. Tucker Coal Co., Kirby Building, 
Cleveland, O., announces that George B. Bauder, 
late Cleveland representative of the Berwind Fuel 
Co., is now associated with it as vice-president. 

The Pan-American Gas Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, 
was named in an involuntary bankruptcy petition filed 
in Federal Court at Pittsburgh by creditors. The 
company mines, buys, sells and deals in coal and coke. 

The Central Pocahontas Coal Co. announces 
the removal of its offices from 409-11 Flat Iron 
Building to 510-11 Bankers Trust Bldg., Norfolk, 


Va. The new telephone numbers are 23639 and 
25459. 

Harry Ziv, manager of the Chicago office of 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., has broken into the author’s 


class, having recently written a very educational 
article for a local newspaper on the subject of sizing 
Indiana coals. 

\ report from Bellaire, Ohio, states that the 
Irvin Coal Co. has disposed of its land holdings 
in the vicinity of Dillonvale, Jefferson County, to 
H. Walker, president of the First National Bank 
of Dillonvale. 

C. H. Stolzenbach, trustee in bankruptcy for the 
West Penn Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., claimed $121,- 
499.59 as the loss sustained. in equipping, developing 
and operating the property of the alleged bankrupt 
under a contract dated June 15, 1920. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. has de- 
cided to abandon its coal mines and coal contracts 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas, totaling 650,000 tons 
annually, and wil! convert all coal burning engines 
on the Louisiana Division to oil-burning equipment. 

On the opening day of the New York wage 
conference the operators received a message from 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, urging 
them not to enter into an agreement with the 
miners unless the latter agreed to a wage reduc- 
tion. 

Cornell F, Hawley, president of the Consolidated 
Car Heating Co., has been appointed fuel administra- 
tor of Albany County, New York, succeeding Guy 
D. Hills, who resigned at the request of Albert E. 
Cluett, of Troy, administrator of the judicial district 
in which Albany is located. 

The J. B. Sanborn Co. writes that no informa~ 
tion is available relative to the Mid-States Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, adding that the company 
has not replied with reference to a statement 
blank forwarded early in the month. Can any of 
our readers give us a line on the concern referred 
to? 

Alexander Howat, former president of the Kan- 
sas branch of the United Mine Workers, has been 
released from jail on parole after serving 266 days 
of a one-year sentence for violating an injunction 
against calling strikes. Several other radical lead- 
ers who were locked up on. the same charge have 
also been paroled. 


W. L. Connell, of Scranton, chairman of the An-— 


thracite Conciliation Board, has been granted a 
six months’ leave of absence on account of ill 
health. W.'W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., has been elected to represent District 
No. 1 on the board. A chairman will be elected at 
the next meeting. - 


' one year: 
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The Faith Smokeless Coal Co. has been launchea 
in West Virginia with a capital stock of $200,000 
for the purpose of operating in the Raleigh County 
field, headquarters being at Beckley. Active in or- 
ganizing the concern were: R. S. Spilman, Frederick 
L. Thomas, J. D. Preston, H. H. Corrie and David 
C. Howard, all of Charleston. 

At a conference between the Fuel Administrator, 
the Mayor and ten dealers, at Schenectady, N. Y., 
a plan for central control in the distribution of coal 
was adopted. A central bureau will be established, 
financed by coal dealers’ associations and under 
direct supervision of the Fuel Administrator. Card 
index will be used to avoid duplication of orders. 


Fifteen hundred men employed at the Hillside 
Coal & Iron Co.’s Butler colliery, near Pittston, 
returned to work Monday after being on a button 
strike nearly two weeks. The trouble, which 
threatened to spread to other operations in that 
district, grew out of the refusal of some of the 
workers to pay the special assessment of the 
T.-M ee 


Hearing on the objection of Isaac T. Starr to 
the sale of Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co. stock 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey to the 
Reynolds syndicate of New York, scheduled for 
last Wednesday in U. S. District Court at Phila- 
delphia, has been postponed until further notice. 
It is now expected the hearing may not be held 
until middle of February. 


Fuel Administrator Bartlett of Madison County, 
N. Y., has announced that unless more soft coal 
and coke are bought voluntarily by people with 
suitable heating plants, it will be necessary to re- 
quire dealers to furnish 50 per cent of substitutes 
with each order for anthracite that they fill. At 
present consumers in that county are only obliged 
to accept 25 per cent of substitutes. 


J. E. Haverstick, long identified with the Phila- 
delphia trade, died recently in his 78th year. 
Thirty years or more ago he was treasurer of the 
Rockhill Iron & Coal Co., later becoming asso- 
ciated with the firm of Ayers & Bro. Subse- 
quently he went into the coal brokerage business 
on his own account. Mr. Haverstick has been 
in failing health for several months. 


The calling off of the strike in the Connellsville 
region a few weeks after similar action was taken 
in Mingo County, W. Va., marks the abandonment 
for the time being of offers to organize two of the 
principal non-union strongholds in the country. 
The U. M. W. has also been defeated in Somerset 
County, Pa., and the Upper Potomac region, al- 
though this has not been officially admitted as yet. 


General Goethals announces that investigation 
by the New York State Fuel Administration as 
to prices being charged for anthracite at retail 
has failed to disclose any instances of profiteering 
on the part of retailers. He says the administra- 
tion has no thought of fixing retail prices so low 
that dealers cannot handle independent coal, as 
that would cause this tonnage to be diverted else- 
where. 

Of the 5,440,487 kegs of black blasting powder 
manufactured in the United States during the first 
eleven months of 1922, no less than 4,601,747 kegs, 
or about 85 per cent, was used in coal mines. 
The mines also required 31,441,319 pounds of per- 
missible explosives out of a total production of 
34,404,321 pounds, and 19,072,626 pounds of other 
high explosive out of a total of 166,090,464 
pounds. 

A certain Pittsburgh company in the title of 
which appears the name Wright, seems to be 
one of those fussy concerns sometimes encoun- 
tered who receive copies of a trade journal, con- 
tinued in pursuance of an indeterminate subscrip- 
tion and then raise a question as to payment for 
same, seeking to quarrel over bills for small 
balances as though they were important items. 
Their name may be Wright but their policy seems 
wrong. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Matlack Coal & Iron Co., Inc., of New York, the 
following officers were re-elected for a period of 
Howard C. Matlack, president; A. F. 
Kempe, vice-president; G. Walter Bates, secre- 


~ Connecticut Legislature. 
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tary and treasurer. Sinclair Carr, of M; 
Neal & Co., Ltd., who are London age 
Matlack Coal & Iron Co., is now in th 
and is making his headquarters at the 0 
the latter company. ; 
The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has ar 
arrangements for the purchase of a s 
acres on the southwest side of St. Pa 
Mississippi river, where a large auton 
tractor plant is to be erected at 
$10,000,000. Barges are to be used Pe t 
materials and coal up the river. If possible 
water power from the government dam 
secured, but a steam plant will be installec 
an auxiliary even if the water power is obtai 


Current time-tables show that the Penns; 
has several later trains into New York 
cago and western points than does the } 
Central. The Central’s latest train at 
10:10, as compared with 12:10 or th 
Pennsylvania, the latter having throug 
tions that the former does not have. 
siderably better facilities are availabl 
p. m. ffom Chicago via the Pennsylvani 
improvement in services made in 1 the Ta: 
years. 

The coaling plant of the Savannah | 
Co., located on the water-front at Savi 
is being offered for sale by the recei 
ruptcy, who will open bids on Febru; 
consists of two loading towers served 
veyors having a capacity of 300 ton 
‘Tenders are desired from persons wh 
to operate the plant in its present lo 
move the machinery to some other 
facilities were erected two or three years 
have been used to only a limited extent ft 
ing steamers. ; 

By arranging to a 70-ton trucks 
50-ton trucks under certain of its ¢ 
Pennsylvania RR. Co. increased carry 
ty to the extent of 40 per cent. These c 
10,000 in number, were originally int 
the coke trade and were very large 
account of the greater bulk of coke as ¢ 
with an equal weight of coal. The e 
numbered about ten per cent of the to 3 
equipment of the road, consequently t 
carrying capacity was about four per cent 
equal to, say, 4,000 new cars. “i 

In a recent steel trade report we note 
to certain mills, or departments of m 
down until they have enough orders 
keep them going for at least two me 
possible that something of that so 
worked out in the coal trade? Ver 
miners would not fancy steady v 
months, but why not some arrang 
supply that would afford steady 
weeks? That might be better than w 
and shutting down tomorrow, without 
tion as to what the third day might bring 

The United Mine Workers will not on 
the bill now before the Pennsylvani #, 
to repeal the anthracite miners certi 
their legislative lobby will try to ha 
law extended to the bituminous r ric 
State. This action was decided o 
meeting of the anthracite tri-district — 
Wilkes-Barre. The board also a 
for the repeal of the anthracite tax law 1 
upheld a few weeks ago by the U. S 
Court, declaring that if the State m 
creased revenue a tax should be p ci 
minous. Rig f 

A- bill giving the State Fuel- 
greater authority has been introdu 
Dealers 
pelled to sell coal to any persons 
the administrator, who would als 
seize coal anywhere in the Sta 
premises for hoarded coal and take o 
that he might deem necessary to meet 
conditions growing out of the coal s 
State and local administrators comp 
have been handicapped by lack of auth 
force their rulings and that some 
refused to co-operate. 
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A NOTE OF CAUTION 


Financial Authority Sees Danger in Trend 
Toward Higher Costs. 


In its monthly review of business conditions 
the National City Bank of New York says: 

“The industrial situation is good. The gains 
in employment in the month of November were 
greater than in any previous month in 1922, and 
a tendency to higher wages and rising prices 
shows that the slack has been taken up. 

“Aside from the threat of inflation, and with 
a reservation as to European conditions, the out- 
look for 1923 is excellent. The principal indus- 
tries have all the business in sight they need to 
have to make a prosperous year; the only question 
is whether it will remain in sight if industrial costs 
move higher. 

“The margin of profit upon which employers 
are working, however, is very small. In most of 
the industries goods cannot be sold today on a 
replacement basis. Such profits as there are re- 
sult from making up materials bought at lower 
prices than are now prevailing. Under these 
conditions every increase in costs must be passed 
on to consumers, who for the most part are the 
wage-earners themselves and the farmers. 


Wage Demands Again to Fore. 


“The farmers suffered a reduction of about 50 
per cent from the high level, from which the 
Department of Commerce estimates there has been 
a recovery of about 17 per cent. The textile 
workers suffered a reduction of 221%4 per cent 
and want it all restored. 

“This attitude on the part of the wage-workers 
is due to the common habit of thinking of wages 
as wholly a matter between employer and em- 
ploye, and that the higher wages are fixed the 
better for the employe. When it is known that 
wages, prices, consumption and employment are 
all closely related the fallacy of this idea will be 
seen. 

“Tf the compensation of all groups could be 
raised together, nobody would be benefited, and 
on the other hand if compensation is raised in 
a few industries alone the effect will be to curtail 
employment in those industries. 

“The upward tendency of wages and the pros- 
pect of another coal strike are features of the 
1923 situation that may well prompt the business 
man to operate with caution.” 


Promoting Fuel Economy. 


As a practical means of educating the domestic 
consumer in the more efficient utilization of such 
coal supplies as he is able to obtain, F. R. Wad- 
leigh, the Federal Fuel Distributor has obtained 
considerable editions of two publications of the 
United States Bureau of Mines for distribution 
among those interested. 

Consumers of bituminous or soft coal can ob- 
tain helpful information from Serial 2403, “Use of 
bituminous coal in househeating furnaces.” Users 
of anthracite, as well as other types of domestic 
fuel, will be interested in Technical Paper 97, 
“Saving fuel in heating a house.” 

Distribution of these two papers is now being 
made by the Federal Fuel Distributor through the 
different state fuel administrators and the various 
national wholesale and retail coal organizations. 
Supplies of the literature may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Wadleigh at Washington, or by ap- 
plying to the other agencies mentioned. 





Union Calls Off Connellsville Strike. 


Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 25—The strike in the Con- 
nellsville bituminous coal region was officially 
called off at a meeting of delegates from ninety- 
seven local unions of the United Mine Workers, 
held in New Salem, near here, last week. The 
convention voted unanimously to accept the 
recommendation of the international officers and 
instructed the delegates to notify all strikers to 
return to work. 
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RADIO IN MINES 


Engineers Believe It May Play Important 
Part in Rescue Work. 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Jan. 27—The Pittsburgh sta- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Mines, in an 
effort to perfect its life-saving system, is carrying 
on a series of experiments which it is believed will 
result in the penetration of the earth’s surface by 
radio waves. 

The plan is the development of a radiophone 
that will allow rescuers to communicate with en- 
tombed miners when all other means of com- 
munication have been cut off. Information from 
the interior of a mine would be of the utmost 
service in guiding the rescuers. Many requests 
have been received by the bureau to devise such 
an instrument. 

Preliminary experiments have been carried out 
at the experimental mine of the Bureau of Mines 
at Bruceton, Pa., in conjunction with officials of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

It was found that signals from KDKA, the 
Westinghouse broadcasting station, 18 miles from 
the mine, were heard by a receiver inside the 
mine, and that it was possible to send and receive 
messages underground through the strata. 

About 50 feet from the receiving station in the 
mine was a six-inch bore hole from the surface, 
lined with iron pipe and containing electric light 
wires which extended through the mine. 

These wires, the engineers said, evidently as- 
sisted greatly in the reception, for when the re- 
ceiving set was carried to another part of the mine 
removed from the wires, the signals were barely 
audible through 50 feet of cover. The fact that 
the signals were detected, however, even though 
faintly, was taken as sufficient evidence by the 
engineers of transmission through the ground 
and they were encouraged to further experimenta- 
tion, 

Longer wave lengths are suggested to make the 
signals more audible, as the longer wave lengths 
are known to suffer less absorption. 

The result of the experiments, according to 
the engineers, demonstrated clearly that electro- 
magnetic waves may be made to travel through 
solid strata. 


Railroad Coal Consumption. 


It is an old saying that “it takes coal to move 
coal,” and the following figures recently made 
public show to what extent railroad consumption 
was affected by the strike during certain months 
of last year: 

Net tons of coal ccnsumed 


1922 1921 
January. ... 4 pe aeeeeeee 8,106,000 9,247,000 
Febriaty™ (2... 2 open eee 7,830,000 7,644,000 
March ° 4): es eee 8,503,000 7,711,000 
April’ S07 sie ieee eee 6,845,000 7,050,000 
Mia’ * 5c. 2 Sas: Cee eee 6,953,000 7,130,000 
June 4..0cc tee eee 6,787,000 6,774,000 
July? 260.0 See 6,586,000 6,892,000 
Aupust’.cves sere ore 7,256,000 7,270,000 
September a. eae a eee 7,883,000 7,393,000 
October la aw eee 9,260,000 8,654,000 
Téntanonthsse ae ae 76,036,000 75,873,000 





Location of Autocar Plant. 


The plant of the Autocar Company at Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, is the only large industry in the 
fashionable main line residential section adjacent 
to Philadelphia on the west. It is eight miles 
out from Broad Street Station and on the summit 
of the long grade which westbound trains en- 
counter directly after crossing the Schuylkill river. 

It is a town that has developed rapidly under 
the stimulation of motor truck construction on a 
large scale, but lacks many of the crudities of the 
typical manufacturing town, a superior style of 
architecture being in favor. In fact, the business 
section of the main street follows, to a consider- 
able extent, the old English architecture such as 
is seen in many of the better, class. suburban 
villages. 


January 27, 192 


RETAIL YARD CLOSED 


Railroad Ordered Not to Deliver Anthraci 
to Philadelphia Dealer. . 
For retailian anthracite at $22 a ton M. 


Carroll, a Philadelphia dealer, has had his supp 
cut off. The Public Service Commission h 


issued an order forbidding the Pennsylvania Ra 


road to use any of its cars or transportation f 
cilities for the delivery of coal to Carroll’s yar 

In announcing the decision Chairman Ain 
said this action was taken not only because it w 
shown that ‘the dealer was profiteering, but w 
part of a “vicious circle,” in which undue profi 
were added to coal prices by middlemen, with ¢! 
burden falling upon the consumer. 

Carroll's defense that he was justified in chad 
ing $22 a ton for coal because he was compell 
to pay from $12.50 to $14 at the mines was n 
considered as sufficient by the Commission, as | 
had not protested to the State Fuel Commiss 
against such prices. 

“Carroll is the only dealer in the city who hi 
been compelled, according to his own estimate 
his own necessities, to sell coal at $22 a ton,” sa 
Mr. Ainy. ‘Measured in terms by which ordina 
business is judged, it would seem such necessi 
ought to put him on his guard in the matter 
purchasing coal. 

“According to his own statement he selects on 
those able to meet the high price. These othe 
clamoring at his door have no means; they do n 
get this premium coal testified to. This is i 
terfering with the plan of distribution the Gover 
ment has planned. The Carroll railway siding 
subversive to the Government plan for equital 
distribution, and by its present use results in | 
unjust distribution. 

“Tt is incomprehensible to the commission, als 
that Carroll would pay $14.50 a ton f.o.b. at t 
mines, when he knew there was not a single ord 
of the Fuel Commission, even in small amoun 
authorizing sales at more than $12 or $12.50 a tc 
He made no efforts to find another avenue of su 
ply.” 

It is understood that Carroll will carry the ca 
to the courts. 


* 


An Impossible Task. = | 


Mining Congress Journal hy 
When it put coal in the ground nature was 1 
governed by academic theories of general econora 
of the twentieth century. She may possibly be é 
cused for that lapse, since she put the coal in t 
ground some millions of years before the core 
principles of economics were discovered. . | 
However, instead of following any set schecu 
Nature did with coal about what she has done w 
the making of human faces and figures. ‘She } 
shown her fondness for millions upon millions 
variations from the original. Thus we find coal st 
rounded by so many variables, it is incapable bs 
thing but the broadest of classifications. 
Congress—wholly innocent of any intention i 
pose an impossible task upon anyone—instructed 1 
Federal Coal Commission to report upon such matt 
as the “methods of mining” and the “cost of prod 
tion.” Naturally, the methods of mining must vé 
with each variation in the character of the + 
above and below the coal. 
That is, there are so many variations frot 
method that the method itself is almost lost, 
evitably, the cost of mining’ must vary with 
change of method. Thus | there is _and can be 











costs into which every man’s aia 
classified. 


ancient history, the commission nae beck f 
will deal only with the record of the last ee ea 
Only two years out of the ten have been 

others have been subnormal or abnormal for vari 1c 
reasons. Thus, the commission is expected to t te 
information of which 80 per cent runs to one extré 
or the other and out of it to fashion a story of w 
the normal coal industry ought to be in a’ 


a 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The bituminous tonnage as reported for the 
most recent week has dropped below the 11- 
million mark, but with the last 12 weeks show- 
ing a daily output of between 1,800,000 and 
2,000,000 tons, there is plenty of coal available. 
Apparently all the shortage developing from 
the strike has been made up, for there is no 
scarcity. The railroads have carried all. that 
has been needed, despite the drawbacks they 
have had to contend with. 

Despite, also, many allusions to car shortages 
ind suspensions of work for days and weeks 
it a time in certain fields, there is coal enough. 
And with mild weather coming on before many 
weeks have passed by, and peace assured in the 
great majority of coal fields for another year 
‘0 come, there is no apprehension felt. There 
may be some flare-up over efforts to unionize 
non-union districts, but that seems to be a 
regular feature of the trade and cannot cause 
my particular disturbance to the coal buying 
fraternity, as long as there are so many sources 
0 draw from. 

This period of the year is always a time of 
‘ather moderate production, and despite many 
complaints of small tonnage movement the out- 
dut is running at a higher level than it was, 
*ven in-the big season 1917-18, and higher than 
ast year when strike preparations began to 
wppear as market factors. 

A return to better figures of earnings by the 
Steel corporation shows progress of activity 
nm manufacturing circles. Recent reports by 
he big steel concern are better than those for 
hhe early part of last year, and the net for 1922 
was $101,000,000, against $92,000,000 in the 
wreceding year, despite larger appropriations 
‘or depreciation. 

_ Other manufacturing interests are also ac- 
ive. This is revealed by railroad loadings, and 
tis safe to say that when the country reaches 
uch an up-to-capacity condition little more is 
0 be expected in the way of increased tonnage 
lemands, and the article in our issue of the 
°7th of last month entitled “The Flight from 
Joal” is very illuminating in showing why the 
lemand for this particular fuel is not greater. 
_A business commentator refers to lack of 
mthusiasm in mercantile and manufacturing 
ines. As 1922 figures are compiled, he states, 
ie realized how much was done, but there was 
tot the enthusiasm that might be expected— 
lhe general tone of happiness that character- 
: 

+ 





izes a period of prosperity. Old-timers will 
recall what this means if they had friends in 
the wholesale drygoods trade when head- 
quarters were below Canal street and certain 
popular resorts were scenes of hilarity in good 
seasons, when the salesmen came back from the 
West with well-filled order books. The de- 
mands of labor on one side and the tax ex- 
actions of the Government on the other have 
apparently taken away all incentive for the old- 
time spirit being evidenced. 

While tax-exempt securities, several times 
referred to by Secretary Mellon with depreca- 
tion, take away a large amount of new capital 
from business enterprises, the absence of rising 
prices as a general feature last year had an 
effect, of course, although the decline had been 
checked to a large extent by the time 1922 was 
well started and many lines had shown some 
improvement as the year drew to a close. Per- 
haps the rising tide of 1923 will develop a 
better spirit, although such opportunity as 
existed for the exhibition thereof in the days 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel and the Metropolitan, 
with their famous bars, no longer exists. 

As we have said before, we have lost ten 
years’ growth in the soft coal trade. So far as 
tonnage is concerned, we are now back where 
we were ten years ago. The war demands 
gave a false stimulation to coal, as to many 
other things. When this fell off it was hard 
to realize that the resultant small figures ap- 
proached the actual requirements. It was 
thought buyers were using up stocks on hand, 
but few stocks ever last from six months to 
a year and there had been no great accumula- 
tion of long-term stocks. The fact was then 
realized that the demand had fallen off because 
of economies and substitutions. 

Now the country stands with mining equip- 
ment and facilities enhanced for 1923 require- 
ments on the basis of ten years’ growth having 
been achieved. But as railroad facilities have 
not kept pace any “more than consumers’ de- 
mands, some properties are in the nature of a 
white elephant. There cannot be a survival of 
the fittest that some people like to talk about, 
although that often means the strongest and 
most brutal rather than the fittest, because of 
railroad regulations fostered by the I. C. C. 
relative to car distribution. 

Like Jack, up in the Beanstalk, the coal trade 
has got pretty high in the air and the problem 
is how to get down. Not only in regard to 
facilities has there been expansion, but there 


has been inflation in regard to wages and other 
expenses in connection with mining. The big 
wages do not mean as much as they signify on 
the surface because of the short time, but here, 
too, there will be some deflation despite union- 
ism and everything else of an artificial nature. 

Competition for business is bound to have a 
detrimental effect on prices. Competition for 
orders will make it harder for shippers of poor 
coal to sell their product. This will turn more 
cars to the producers of good coal, and with 
steady work they can reduce their overhead 
and quote lower prices. If this arrangement 
can be allowed full play it will gradually cause 
deflation in the coal market. 

Speaking of the quality of coal and the ton- 
nage, thought should be given to the fact that 
modern developments have been largely in 
eastern Kentucky and southern West Virginia. 
This coal being of better quality than the 
tonnage in many other fields, particularly the 
fields of the Middle West, renders more service 
ton for ton, and of course this is a factor re- 
ducing volume of output. If six tons are re- 
placed by five on account of better quality being 
had, there is a reduction of 16 2/3 per cent. 
Add this to the reduction caused by increased 
efficiency of use, and there is quite a saving. 
This quality circumstance involves also quite 
a shifting of the scene of mining activity, an 
increase of tonnage from districts that were 
quite unimportant 20 years ago. 

There is evidence of an easier tone in an- 
thracite, in so far as the reduction in sales at 
extreme prices is an index. There is, of course, 
no limit to the demand, practically speaking, 
for domestic coal at company prices, and the 
tonnage of independents selling at figures 
recognized and approved by the Commission is 
also very good. But the retail trade is less 
urgent for shipments than was formerly the 
case, having reached the point where, on the 
one hand, it is fully realized how much (or 
shall we say, how little?), can be had, and, on 
the other, encountering the fact that customers 
are satisfied instead of being merely aggra- 
vated when only one or two tons are delivered. 

The much belated sale of substitutes is seen 
to have resulted finally in considerable tonnage 
being shipped, but much of it was bought and 
used under compulsion, and a steady trade is 
not expected except in those places where, by 
reason of freight costs and other factors of 
expense, it has always been a toss-up whether 
to use hard coal or not. Under recent cir- 
cumstances of scarcity, and expense also, some 
increase in the sale of substitutes can probably 
‘be expected in such places. 

But as the anthracite territory is growing 
about as fast as any other section, now that 
there is no vast empty West to be filled up, no 
unbroken Great Plains any more, and as even 
a small percentage of growth means many 
more demands in such a well-populated section, 
it would do no particular harm to have some 
diversion of the demand for domestic sizes in 
what might be termed the home territory. The 
field within some 400 miles of the mines, 
taken in conjunction with the lake trade, needs 
and can utilize the entire product, generally 
speaking. 

With the continuation of bituminous prices 
on a basis fostered by high labor costs, the out- 
look for steam sizes is better than it would have 
been under a reduced schedule for the year 
forward from April Ist. But the sale of the 
small sizes is one of the great problems of the 
trade, the pressing necessity of which is only 
relieved from time to time by occasional bursts 
of more or less unexpected buying activity. 
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-Trade Conditions at New York 


Lighter Demand for High-Priced Coal Indicates Easing of Anthracite Situation— 
Bituminous Market Dull,.but Car Shortage Prevents Acute Weakness. 





The demand for high-priced independent 
anthracite is becoming lighter and the market 
is weakening. Buyers are looking for a still 
sharper slump next week, for by that time 
most of the orders already booked at top fig- 
ures will have been filled. It will then be 
necessary for the operators to make a push for 
business and they will find dealers less inclined 
to pay fancy premiums. 

For company coal and moderate-priced in- 
dependent tonnage there is as much demand 
as ever, but it is growing less urgent. In most 
places the retail trade has the situation fairly 
well in hand so far as the immediate needs of 
the public are concerned. There are still some 
sore spots in New England and other sections 
where shipments have been delayed, or where 
growth of population has made the local allot- 
ments wholly inadequate. But even in these 
places the situation is gradually becoming less 
critical. 

For one thing, consumers who have a few 
weeks’ supply on hand are not as keen about 
having more coal put in their bins. There is 
less misrepresentation and less duplicating of 
orders, so that dealers are able to give better 
attention to those who are in want. This has 
been one of the difficult things to contend with, 
for with everybody clamoring for coal it was 
hard to tell who really needed it most. 

Dealers are becoming a little more discrimi- 
nating in their choice of sizes. Stove and 
chestnut are what they are most anxious for. 
Producers are not having any difficulty in mov- 
ing egg and pea, but the greatest pressure is 
on the other sizes. Straight stove or chestnut 
would command a higher premium than egg. 
Most independents, however, are insisting that 
buyers take a proportion of the latter size. 

Very few dealers will now consent to pay 
more than $13 or $13.50 for domestic sizes, 
and then only when guaranteed immediate 
shipment. Operators who are sold ahead con- 
tinue to quote higher figures, but are not getting 
much business. Independent pea coal is com- 
manding from $9.50 to $10.50. 

No. 1 buckwheat has softened along with 
the larger sizes, the market for straight lots 
being about $4.75 to $5.50. Higher prices are 
sometimes paid when it is bought in conjunc- 
tion with the larger sizes. With the public 
hysteria over the coal question dying out, re- 
tailers are finding it harder to get people to 
take buckwheat as well as soft coal and coke. 
So they have cut down on their own purchases 
and are aiming to get rid of what stock they 
now have on hand. 

There is only a limited demand for the two 
smallest steam sizes. Rice is bring all the way 
from $2.50 to $3.25, depending on quality, and 
barley from $1.50 to $2.00. 


The Bituminous Market. 


3ituminous prices are still on the downward 
trend, but the movement is much slower than it 
would be if car supply were more nearly nor- 
mal. With New England cut off from central 
Pennsylvania shippers to quite an extent by 
embargoes, and with the strike scare ended, it 
is to be feared the bottom would drop out of 
the market entirely if shipments were coming 
forward in full volume. 


The car shortage in its present acute form 
is partly due to weather conditions. More 
snow fell last month throughout this part of 
the country than in any January for many 
years past, and while the absence of long cold 
spells made it easier for the railroads to keep 
their tracks clear, traffic has been interfered 
with more or less. This is particularly true in 
New England and northern New York State, 
and the roads serving those sections have been 
seriously affected. 

Asa result, operators on the New York Cen- 
tral system have not been getting many empties 
except for railroad fuel coal. On the P. R. R., 
the B, & O. and even the Western Maryland 
the same condition is reported, although the 
causes may be different. In some cases the 
trouble is attributed to inadequate motive 
power, 

When roads cannot move coal trains prompt- 
ly it may be that they have an unusual number 
of locomotives out of repair, or their facilities 
may be overtaxed by the heavy volume of 
freight being shipped. In the latter event, 
while conditions will improve more or less with 
the passing of winter, the coal people are not 
apt to get real good service. This state of 
affairs may give a certain stability to the mar- 
ket for some time to come, by holding down 
production, 

With the prospect of labor troubles in the 
soft coal fields no longer before them, con- 
sumers are not inclined to buy much in excess 
of their current needs. As a rule, however, 
they did not succeed in accumulating heavy 
stocks earlier in the season, and so they are not 
in a position to withdraw from the market en- 
tirely, as is sometimes the case when a threat- 
ened strike fails to materialize. 

Some talk is heard of contracting for the 
coming coal year, but buyers and sellers are 
so far apart on their ideas of price than not 
much business has been closed so far. It is 
reported that a few large operators are offer- 
ing Pocl 9 coal on contract at around $4.00, 
which is from 75 cents to a dollar below the 
present spot market for that grade. 

The tidewater market is pretty well demoral- 
ized as regards the lower grades, but there is 
no surplus of the better coals. Number of cars 
standing at the local piers has been reduced to 
about 3,300, which indicates that the accumu- 
lation is being gradually cleared up. 

For shipment from the mine, prices are 
about as follows: Pool 1, $5.25-$5.75 per net 
ton; Pool 71, $5.00-$5.25 ; Pool 9, $4.75-$5.00; 
Pool 4, $4.25-$4.50; Pool 10, $4.00-$4.50; 
Pool 11, $3.25-$3.75 ; Pool 14, $3.40-$3.75 ; Pool 
18, $3.00-$3.25 ; low sulphur gas coal, mine-run, 
$3.75-$4.00 ; three-quarters, $4.75-$5.00; high 
volatile steam grades, mine-run, $2.90-$3.50; 
three-quarter, $3.60-$4.00; slack, $2.75-$3.00. 

The tidewater market is about as follows: 
Pools 9 and 71, $7.50-$7.75 per gross ton f.o.b. 
piers; Pool 10, $6.75-$7.00; Pool 11 and lower 
grades, $6.00-$6.25. 





Six miles of coal trains leave Hazleton, Pa., every 
night over the Lehigh Valley Railroad, according to 
a statement issued by the company a few days ago. 
On Thursday of last week the collieries in the 
Hazleton district loaded 761 cars of anthracite. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Demand for Anthracite Continues Strenuo 
—Bituminous Market Lags. 


The first real snow storm of the season put furt 
strain on the retail coal dealers recently and they ; 
kept busy devising ways for spreading around the ¢ 
received. It seems that every one is out of coal ¢ 
insists on having it at once, being much in the sa 
predicament as the rural fire company with th 
fires to go to at one time. 7 

The companies, it must be said, are doing th 
utmost to keep the local market supplied, but it 
simply impossible to give the people the amount 
fuel they need. The city is coming through — 
crisis fairly well, and all serious cases are being giv 
first attention by the retailers, especially where th 
is sickness in the home. On the other hand the put 
has learned to economize almost as they never hi: 
before. Those so fortunate as to receive a ton 
coal use it most sparingly inasmych as they are | 
at all certain that they can duplicate the order w!) 
it is all gone. 

The dealers continue to move much soft coal, 
by this time the people have learned to use it w 
some degree of satisfaction. Rarely, however, doe: 
consumer take ‘bituminous if there is the least pos 
bility of getting anthracite. With coke it is a lit 
different, as many people claim to like this as 
domestic fuel and have no hesitancy in reordering 

The dealer continues to be very conservative ab: 
reordering both of these fuels, and as a result anot! 
month is not likely to see the same tonnage mo\ 
into the yards as was previously the case. C 
prices per net ton run from $7.50 to $11 a ton, w 
probably the bulk of sales nearer the former figu 
as there has been considerable easing off in quo 
tions. 

Retail prices for coal seem to have reached th 
maximum at $15.50 for egg, stove and nut, with 
rare exception at $16, where nothing but the high 
price independent coal is obtainable. Company deal 
are selling at $14.50, and some other dealers have 
price of $15. On coke there is considerable variat 
in price at retail being from $13 to $17 a ton, m 
depending on the size of the coke. 5 

Consumers Insist on Certain Sizes. : 

With all of the scarcity of coal it is some tin 
odd to listen to a consumer’s insistence on a cert 
size of coal, if the favorite kind is not availal 
Even with the two larger sizes, if dealers | 
to have a car of each on hand at the same ti 
the buyer often hesitates, giving various reasons Ww 
he cannot use one when he prefers the other. 

Recently there seems to have been a slightly bet 
supply of pea coal reaching this city and the deal 
so favored were particularly glad to get it. Wh) 
the use of this size has fallen off very considerel 
during the past four or five years, every dealer reta 
a proportion of trade that insists on it yet, and it ¥ 
to meet these very pressing demands that they 
all been urging for a car or two of this size. 
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well lived up to by the more reputable companies « 
coal has been first class. There is the usual 


this coal only do so with the idea of helping ou 
some degree. Usually also this kind of fuel is 
highest in price. , 4 

Operation of the collieries has been somewhat | 
tarded of late, at least during the past week, by 
succession of snow storms. The delay in car mo} 
ment has in no way been serious, but it has caus 
considerable inconvenience around the mines. J 
to the heavy falls of snow, and consequent melti 


during January, the water situation is now ab¢ 
normal. ' 


The steam situation runs along in the same chant 
with buckwheat very scarce for the steam tra 
The demand from the retail trade for this size wh 
not so strong, is still very considerable. Rice a 
barley are well taken, especially the latter size. 

The soft coal market continues laggard on the pé 
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‘the consumer. This latter person seems to regard 
his troubles as past, at least as to his inability 
rocure coal when he may need it, and as a result 
few new orders have come from him lately. 
urally they are all waiting for very much lower 
prices, as they take the view that prices were only 
up lately by the threat of a strike on April lst. 
consumer places little credence in the report of 
ir shortage, not understanding that it is not so 
uch a real lack of cars in the aggregate as it is not 
ing them in the right place at the right time. ° 
would seem that the producers of the better 
les of coal still have their hands full to move out 
rs they have on hand, and while consumers con 
e to report that they are in receipt of quotations 
much lower prices, the producers of the coals of 
wn quality are quoting close to the figures pre- 
ng during the past week. 
ere is considerable talk of contracts these days 
some business is being closed at the $3.80 price, 
ough the general run of operators are asking at 
- $4.00 and even better. Many consumers who 
-not accustomed to take all of their coal on con- 
are inclined to wait for better figures than these. 
here has been some shading of prices on spot 
recently and while there are numerous quota- 
below the following quotations, we believe they 
esent a fair average of the better coals: Pool 1, 
to $5.50; Pool 9-71, $4.75 to $5.00; Pool 10, 
40 to $4.60; Pool 11, $3.75 to $4.00. 


FAIRMONT GETS FEW CARS 


yhortage of Equipment Steadies Market in 
Face of Slow Demand. 


Indications are that the coal market is softening, 
Rough with such a poor car supply it is difficult 
predict the outcome for the near future. That 
will decline rather than rise is the general 
lief, however. 
The bulk of the mine-run out of the Fairmont 
was selling around the middle of the week 
- from $2.85 to $2.90, the bulk of the tonnage going 
the former figure. Generally speaking the fore- 
ag applied to coal shipped from mines located along 
Monongah Division, B. & O. Lump was soft 
bho / 5. . 
ith the best lump markets—Detroit, and Toledo— 
off from this region, as well as embargoes on the 
mee dace by Bs & M., and N, Y. CG. this 
and fuel in general has been restricted from 
ng to its usual sources. Heavy snows in sections 
ew York State are said to be responsible for the 
fic jams. Slack has softened in price, being offered 
50 to $2.90. 
e slack is now moving to cement mills, and in 
instances these buyers are willing to pay a 
stronger for slack than mine-run, as it costs 
at much to pulverize the coal for the particular 
of cement mills. Sewickley and Freeport coal 
disposed of at as low as $2.50, it is said. The 
ral trend of the market appeared to be down- 
but with the poor car supply it was buoyed 
me. 
Railroads Buying Less. 


eports indicate that the railroads are buying less 
on the spot market this week than last. Some 
ted tonnage has gone to the N. Y., O. & W. 
ng last week from plants along the Monongahela 
way. Some was picked up by the C. of N. J. on 
mday along the B. & O. It is said that a Morgan- 
‘brokerage concern last week was purchasing 
‘coal for the Canadian Pacific Railway at $3.25, 
at price would hardly hold good on the present 
sed market. 

ere was a 34 per cent average car supply on the 
railroads in northern West Virginia on Tues- 
This included 42 per cent on the Monongah 
sion, B. & O., of which the placement did not 
ed 30 per cent. The mines ordered 2029 empties, 
ere were only 979 cars on the division, and of 
t number 700 were placed. awe 

26 per cent car supply was had on the Monon- 
ela on Tuesday, when 217 cars were placed. 
ations along the Morgantown & Wheeling Rail- 
on Tuesday had a 23 per cent run, with 151 
pties and 646 cars ordered. 
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Monday’s Record. 


Mines on the three railroads in northern West 
Virginia on Monday loaded 2,304 cars of coal. Of 
that number 1,343 cars were produced at plants along 
the Monongah Division; 797 on the Monongahela 
and M. & W. jointly, and 164 on the Wyatt-Bingamon 
& Helen’s Run branch, W. M. Pier shipments off the 
Monongah Division on Monday showed little signs 
of improvement, with 20 cars consigned to Curtis 
Bay and 16 to Arlington. 

The probabilities were that the railroad fuel load- 
ing off the Monongah Division this week would be 
lighter than usual. On Monday there were 305 cars 
of coal taken by the carriers, of which the B. & O. 
obtained 139 cars and foreign roads 166. 

Coke production in Northern West Virginia last 
week aggregated 381 cars, compared to 431 cars the 
previous week. There apparently has been a slight 
easing up in the coke demand. All of this coke 
found its way to the eastern market except .99 cars 
which went west. 

Last week the Curtis Bay coal shipments from the 
Monongah Division totaled 111 cars, while the con- 
signments te Arlington aggregated 64. 

Ninety per cent of the coal loaded by mines along 
the Monongah Division last week went east. There 
were 4,810 cars consigned eastward, while but 523 
cars went west. A total of 6,644 cars of coal were 
loaded east and 639 cars west out of Northern West 
Virginia. 

Fastern coal loading off the various divisions were 
as follows: B. & O.-Monongah Division, 4,810 cars; 
Charleston, 159 cars; Connellsville, 79 cars; Cumber- 
land, 320 cars; M. & K., 505 cars; W. M.-B. & N., 
164 cars; W.-B. & H. R., 607 cars. 


Western loading consisted of 523 cars off the 
Monongah Division; 109 cars off the Charleston 
Division, and 7 cars off the B. & W. branch of the 
W. M. 


Railroads last week secured 4,072 cars or 40 per 
cent of the coal tonnage of Northern West Virginia. 
The foreign carriers obtained 2,821 cars, while the 
local fuel loading totaled 1,251 cars. Railroads se- 
cured coal as follows off the various divisions: 
B. & O.-Monongah, 2,665 cars, 1,759 cars of foreign 
fuel and 906 of local fuel; Charleston, 134 cars, of 
which 65 were foreign and 69 local; Cumberland 
Division, 210 cars, of which 195 were foreign and 
15 local fuel; M. & W., 802 cars, all foreign fuel, 
and Belington & Weaver, W. M., 261 cars, all of 
which was local fuel. 


Slump Continues at Johnstown. 


JoHNsTown, Pa., Feb. 1—A slight but noticeable 
improvement in car supply this week was accompanied 
by a corresponding slump in prices, nearly all grades 
of coal from the Johnstown district falling off from 
25 to 50 cents per ton. The car supply improvement 
pertains to B. & O. and P. R. R.. The supply on the 
B., R. & P. remains good, while the N. Y. C. is classed 
as “extremely bad.” 

Prices today ranged around $4.25 for Pool 9; $3.90 
for Pool 10; $3.25 for Pool 11, and $3.10 to $3.25 for 
Pool 14. The demand for all grades is slow, being 
just about equal to the available car supply each day, 


Central Pennsylvania Agreement Renewed. 


ALTooNA, Pa., Feb. 1—Delegates representing the 
operators and miners of the unionized districts of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania met in joint conference here yester- 
day and, following the action taken a week earlier in 
the Tri-State Field, agreed to continue the existing 
wage scale for one year from April 1st. 

Below is the text of the new agreement: 

“Tt is hereby agreed by the Joint Conference of the 
Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of central 
Pennsylvania and the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica of District No. 2, that the working agreement 
terminating on March 31, 1923, is hereby renewed and 
extended for one year, from April 1, 1923, to March 
31, 1924, in all of its terms, provisions, customs and 
conditions.” 

The pick mining rate under the scale thus renewed 
is $1.2803 per gross ton, the machine loading rate, 
86.56 cents, and the general basis for day labor is 
$7.50. 


CINCINNATI MARKET 


.Smokeless Lump and Egg the Only Grades 


Not Affected by Slump. 


For a week past the Cincinnati coal market has 
been steadily softening, and that, too, in the face of a 
reduced supply, the logical influence of which should 
have been to produce an effect just the reverse of 
that which came about. For some reason demand was 
off and orders were comparatively few. One fact that 
contributed to the result, doubtless, was the closing 
of the Toledo gateway against Michigan shipments, 
following a serious congestion not only at Toledo but 
all along the lines leading from Cincinnati to that 
city. What little Kentucky coal reached Michigan 
was routed around Toledo. 

There is every reason to believe that the announced 
settlement of the union wage scale was the most sig- 
nificant influence entering into the market reaction, 
because. it not only stopped the building of reserve 
fuel stocks but left fuel consumers free to use the 
reserve supplies they had already accumulated in 
preparation for a strike that seemed to most people 
inevitable. In the view of Cincinnati operators, this 
is ample explanation of the present period of slow 
buying. 

Car supply, which the railroads had promised would 
surely and steadily improve, went badly the other way. 
Even the N. & W., which feels disgraced when it 
goes below 50 per cent, was down to 15 or 18 per 
cent, the trouble being ‘attributed to the sudden col- 
lapse of motive power. The C. & O. ranged between 
15 and 30 per cent, chiefly the former, 

The L. & W. had about 25 per cent in the Hazard 
district and about 20 in the Harlan and other south- 
eastern Kentucky districts. The B. & O. was about 
40 per cent, and the Virginian about 30 to 35. The 
Southern and Queen & Crescent were in fairly good 
shape, having a supply of approximately 40 per cent. 
River deliveries for the week were about 25,000 tons. 

Much Distress Coal in Sight. 


But these slow deliveries did not produce the: usual 
amount of aggravation. Rather, to many they were 
a consolation, especially in the case of “no-bill” loads, 
of which there were, it is to be feared, a good many. 
The coal was not needed to meet demands. Even as 
it was, there was some necessary emergency selling 
which added to the growing demoralization. 

In spite of the fact of embargoes at Toledo, Detroit 
had a lot of this kind of coal and some of the large 
consumers, who were wise to the situation, took in a 
considerable tonnage at their own price, or at least a 
price that spoke of distress on the part of the sellers. 
Most of the embargoes were released on Monday of 
this week and a flood of fuel went through to the 
Michigan metropolis to pile trouble upon trouble. 

Under the circumstances, it was not surprising that 
the price broke on every variety of tonnage except 
smokeless lump and egg, of which there was a very 
small supply to meet a long-accumulated demand. 
There was very little of this coal moving, but it read- 
ily commanded $8 and $8.50. Smokeless mine-run fell 
to $5.25 and $5.50 in the western market and to $4.50 
and $4.75 in the eastern market. This price went also 
for nut and slack. The bulk of this tonnage continued 
to go east, because that was the direction the avail- 
able cars went. 


High Volatiles Especially Weak. 


High volatile coal came to be, for the time being, 
almost “a drug on the market.” Nut and slack sold 
at from $2.35 to $2.75, steam mine-run from $2.75 to 
$3, by-product mine-run from $3.25 to $3.50, and lump 
and egg at from $5.50 to $7. Two-inch lump brought 
the lower price, and four-inch from $6 to $6.50, with 
an occasional sale of extra high quality at the maxi- 
mum price of $7. 

With the softer general tendencies of the market, 
there was a disposition on the part of owners of re- 
tail yards to wait for still lower prices, which had 
the effect of confining their orders to immediate needs, 
the feeling making itself evident that an easier market 
was to be counted on in the near future. ~ 

Estimates for the futute of this market have all 
had to be revised by the quick agreement of operators 
with the union miners on a scale ‘of wages for the year 
to come. Cincinnati coal men are amazed at the easy 
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solution and are wondering when and where the joker 
will be found. They say that, as matters now stand, 
there can only be one result. This is the gradual re- 
duction of prices to the point of cost under the union 
scale and thereafter the handing over of the responsi- 
bility of production to the non-union fields, which are 
able to adjust their labor costs quickly to.meet any 
emergency. That is, provided the joker does not show 
up to union operators. Of course, freight differentials 
are expected to save several districts remote from 
non-union production. 

There is little change in the local domestic situa- 
tion. Retail prices have’ not changed since the Ist of 
November, but if the present softer tendencies of the 
wholesale market continue and develop, it is not un- 
likely that there will be lower. prices in February. 
There will be still a good deal of domestic coal need- 
ed, unless the weather should be very mild, and few 
dealers have used the storage space in their yards at 
all as yet. This means that if wholesale rates on do- 
mestic coals take a sharp drop, dealers cannot claim 
exemption on price reductions by pleading that they 
bought their stocks when the price was up and ought 
not to be asked to lose money. 





BUFFALO MARKET ERRATIC 


Bituminous Price Situation Has Points of 
Strength and Weakness. 


The bituminous market is not easy to size up. The 
general idea is that prices are weak, and word comes 
in that prices are off in Pittsburgh; then the reports 
are denied. Anyhow, it is agreed that the demand is 
light and the prospect is for a quiet week. It is hard 
to get quotations from anyone, and it is noticed that 
some of the shippers who used to be bulls and quote 
high, are as often as not giving out low figures. The 
conservative part of the trade advises old quotations, 
and then it may happen that another week will show 
a more steady market. 

It is hard to say whether the mining agreement was 
acceptable to the trade or not. At least it leaves the 
operators in a good deal of a quandary. Some of 
them, especially where the production is necessarily 
expensive, say there is not much for them to do but 
keep running two or three days a week and see what 
develops. A big effort will be made to capture the 
non-union miners by the union and to keep them intact 
by the operators, who hope to be able to freeze out 
the union men by means of them, as just failed to 
happen last summer. 

The jobbers call the prospects poor either way. 
Facilities for production are so much greater than 
consumption that prices will be governed by the car 
supply. One thing is favorable—the consumption is 
better than it was a year ago and is likely to continue 
good. The jobbers are numerous, and unless they can 
build up a reputation for valuable service to the con- 
sumer they are not going to do a heavy business this 
year, Already quite a number of the new city offices 
established last fall have been closed, and the others 
are obliged to make especial efforts to get business. 
As often happens, a few of them have done decidedly 
well and are now going on at a fine rate. 


Deep Snow Hampers Railroads. 


The car situation is perhaps a little better at the 
mining end, but it is certainly not improving at the 
delivery end, for shippers continue to report new em- 
bargoes all through the East. The snow is not down 
any, for the slight thaws that we get do not reach to 
the interior of the state and eastward. The snow has 
mostly been here long enough to make it heavy and 
hard to move, so that if a car or a siding is snowed 
in, it takes a lot of work to'dig it out. Shippers com- 
plain, but as a rule they are getting as many Cars as 
are good for the trade. Some heavy, long-time orders 
are on the market, but not much is said of spring con- 


tracts. These orders seem to be quite as good, in 
their way, as straight contracts. They ought to be 
encouraged. 


Bituminous prices continue weak, though the de- 
cline is small. Shippers’ predict a further reduction. 
Quotations: $4.75 to $5 for. Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$4.25 to $4.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$3.25 to $3.50 for all, mine-run, and $3. to $3.25 for 
slack, slack being stronger than sizes. Coke is sup- 


posed to be off, but it still retails here for $14 to $15. 

Anthracite demand remains heavy and the supply is 
quite inadequate. The increased amount promised on 
account of the city’s growth does not appear. Late in 
March, or sooner, if the weather abates, the demand 
will begin to fall off and it will disappear when it is 
time to put out the furnaces. Natural gas will then 
take care of the small heating. 

It can hardly be said that there has been any distress 
among consumers. Many of them have been so that 
they had to borrow of neighbors or buy by the bushel, 
but the Fuel Administration (usually spoken of by a 
large part of the local dealers as a farce or worse) 
has received the co-operation of the, larger dealers 
and seems to have been able to meet all emergencies. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mild Weather Has Helped Considerably— 
Edge Now Off Winter Demand. 


Providence is kind to the coal consumer of the 
Northwest this winter, although the weather has been 
such as to require a moderate but steady consumption. 
This is often deceptive in making it appear that less 
fuel is being used than the facts reveal. But the lack 
of severe weather prevents a rush of orders. There 
was a little vigorous weather in December, but it did 
not last long, and since that time, the weather has 
been only normal. 

Storms and heavy snows, which often hamper traffic 
and prevent the movement of coal have been generally 
absent this winter. In the Twin Cities, the heaviest 
fall of snow during the winter has not been over six 
inches at one time. Trains have been delayed occa- 
sionally by cold weather, but not by snow. 

With February at hand, the edge is off the winter 
demand, even though February may maintain its 
record, with some heavy storms. For retailers have 
to cut down their buying, for March may be an un- 
certain month for coal, even in this latitude. Some- 
times domestic plants run through March and April 
and even into May, but a demand cannot be counted 
upon for any length of time after March starts. 

The hard coal supply seems like the widow’s cruse 
in its lasting qualities this season. Despite it being 
about all gone some time ago, most retailers seem to 
be able to furnish some size of hard coal, although 
few of them have a complete assortment. But there 
seems to be enough to cover the most urgent needs for 
hard coal. Most consumers who can use any other 
grade are doing so. 


Soft Coal Situation Easier. 


The soft coal situation is easier, in fact it appears 
to be following Mons. Coue’s ditty of growing easier 
day by day, in every way. Although the rail trade 
men insist that they have much grief over lack of 
cars at the mines, which causes much reduced pro- 
duction, yet there is no shortage of rail coal in this 
market. Any dock man can give ample evidence to 
that. There is no shortage in soft coal, and competi- 
tion continues keen, with more or less concessions 
being offered to capture business. ; 

The assurance of no strike on April 1st has taken 
away one factor of support to this market? Dock 
men have been counting upon that as a possibility 
for furnishing an outlet for whatever surplus may 
exist on April lst. Railroads have been taking rail 
coal to the exclusion of dock, so as to have a reserve. 
Perhaps they will draw on the dock supply hereafter, 
since the threat of a spring strike is past. 

The coal trade is going through the customary 
late winter attitude. of simply waiting for the new 
season and hoping for a better year than that about 
to close. It would appear that the dock trade may 
well look for a better season, since it will be possible 
to move coal on the lake and rail route, bought at 
the going price, instead of encountering famine prices 
as last year. On the other hand, they have the 
keenest competition from the all-rail trade, and even 
with normal costs, will still have low-priced soft coal 
to compete with in this market. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., general offices 
at Minneapolis, is advertising for a considerable ton- 
nage of coal for the coming year. 


PITTSBURGH MARKET SAGS 


Consumers Are in No Hurry to Purchase-~ 
Embargoes and Shortages Cut Output. 


The coal market in the Pittsburgh district continu 
to sag. The signing of the agreement by the loc 
organizations and the Pittsburgh Coal Co. makes ce 
tain there will be no interruption of production in ti 
early spring, and all those buyers who have been som 
what hazy over what their future course should hb 
are now definitely decided that there is no reason | 
hurry in the purchase of their coal and only imm 
diate requirements are being taken care of. © 


Added to the general decline in the market is + 
difficulty the operators find in getting any producti: 
out of their mines, due to the lack of cars and én 
bargoes. Each day there appears to be another én 
margo for the coal producer to reckon with. 


Practically every railroad in the district has son 
sort of an embargo. The B. & O. can ship coal | 
points on its own lines, but cannot make any coi 
nections with other roads at connecting points. T! 
Pennsylvania is embargoed east of Mansfield, Ohi 
for three days, and the New York Central has put 1 
another embargo. The New England roads, includit 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, are also ex 
bargoed, due to the heavy snowfall in that region, 

Some mines which have been working two and thr 
days a week have had but one day’s supply of ca 
in this week. One mine worked on Monday and | 
Wednesday had not received another car, with not 
thing in sight for Thursday. The management of t! 
mine had given up hope of getting any other ca 
for the remainder of the week. ee 

The Monongahela in the Fayette region has « 
duced the number of available cars, and operators 
that district are shipping below their previous wee! 
production. All interests are looking forward to +l 
early spring, when the railroads have assured the 0 
erating companies there will be sufficient cars for a 


Trade to Seek Buyers. . 


One operator, in looking over the coal situation 
it exists today, declared to the correspondent tt 
week that the coming spring will see the coal m 
out looking for orders instead of remaining in thé 
offices and waiting for the orders to come in. By t! 
he meant that the many interests in the coal busine 
will make the buyer rather choicy and it will requi 
salesmanship to sell. The operator who has forw4 
contracts in the present market considers himself qu 
lucky. 2 

Another element is making itself known in the ct 
trade. Many operators are beginning to be fear! 
of cancellation of contracts and rejections of coal. 
large number of the coal contracts in the Pittsbur 
district are at figures said to be higher than presé 
spot market prices and buyers would take advanta 
of any condition which would release them from +1 
contract. These cancellations and rejections are sé 
to be very few in number as yet, but with any stret 
of warmer weather operators are fearful that they 
be extended. vag | 

The steam mine-run market is soft at $3.00 to $8. 
Some coal continues to be offered at $2.90. Slack 
selling at the same price as mine-run, due to the st 
amount of such grade available. A large numbe 
mines continue to produce nothing but mine-run 
and are not screening their output. Despite this c¢ 
price of $4.25, and prices of $3.75 and $4.00 are 1 
common. One and a quarter steam coal is only brit 
ing the best price of three-quarter, $4.25. Gas ¢ 
mine-run is down to $3.50, and the lump is selli 


$4.15 to $4.50. 7 


; » "8 4 

It has been noticed that a large number of concvl 
which have their product sold up for a week ot 
ahead are not wishing to take any orders at the prest 
market notwithstanding the fact that they will he 
a supply of coal on hand within another week. T 
is being done to protect existing contracts. It wot 
not be considered good business to sell coal wit 
commanded 50 cents a ton more a little over a wé 
ago in the same district where the higher priced c 
was now being shipped. “ay 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Prices Decline Further as Surplus at Piers 
Rises to 235,000 Tons. 


‘Last week the movement of coal over the Hampton 
Roads piers was better than it has been for the past 
ive months. Dumpings for the week reached the 
uighest point since September 2nd, with a daily aver- 
ie of more than 48,000 tons. The weekly report .of 
ll piers showed 290,951 tons dumped during the week 
nding January 26th, compared with 246,618 tons the 
yrevious week. F 
For the year to date 956,572 tons has been dumped, 
ainst 793,836 tons during the same period last year. 
Coal moving from the miners to piers has exceeded 
n tonnage that dumped into vessels. The Virginian 
eads, with over 90,000 tons on hand; the Chesapeake 
¢ Ohio comes second, with over 85,000 tons; while 
he Norfolk & Western shows a little more than 80,- 
00 tons standing. The vessel tonnage against this is 
mly about 20,000 tons, showing a surplus of coal on 
and at the three piers of approximately 235,000 tons. 
‘The free movement of tonnage to tidewater last 
yveek, and comparatively no interruption this week, 
as had a very noticeable effect on the market here. 
prices, already hesitant and tottering, dropped in 
eeping with the greater volume of coal available for 
ale at the piers. 

This week’s quotations are $7.00 to $7.25 for Pool 
grade and $6.90 to $7.10 for Pool 2. High volatile 
rades (Pools 5, 6 and 7) are now being quoted at 
6.00 to $6.25 per gross ton, piers. 

Tt is not generally believed here that the Ruhr 
ouble will have any effect on the coal market in 
his country. But shippers are carefully watching 
he course of prices in the markets of the world, to 
ee if conditions are such as to shut out from this 
ountry the large tonnage of foreign fuel that has 
een imported in recent months. 

British shipments to America have played an im- 
ortant part in the tidewater coal trade since the 
trike of last summer, especially with the movement 
) New England and New York. Quotations in the 
ade here have declined sharply, while on the other 
and, British coals are advancing on account of de- 
and being somewhat stronger in Europe than it was 
sfore the French invaded the Ruhr. 

At the present time supplies of smokeless coals are 
itirely adequate to the demand. Cars for handling 
al from West Virginia mines to the tidewater piers 
‘e in rather abundant supply, due to the fact that 
me of the large cars are now required for ship- 
ents to the lakes and that all are available for tide- 
ater trade. 


UNION ASKS INJUNCTION 





es Opening Gun in New Campaign to 
Organize Logan County. 


CHARLEstonN, W. Va., Feb. 1—An injunction to 
syent Sheriff Don Chafin, of Logan County, and the 
al operators in that county from assaulting or inter- 
‘in with members of the United Mine Workers of 
merica was asked of the United States District 
durt here today. 

Counsel for the defendants immediately moved to 
smiss the equity bill in which the injunction was 
quested, on the ground that the court had no juris- 
stion, and arguments on this motion were set for 
*bruary 12th. 


a 







7 
d this was followed by a statement from Walter R. 
wrmond, president of the Logan Coal Operators’ 
‘sociation, in which he declared that such a plan 
1s intended to hamper the enforcement of the law 
aile the U. M. W. conducted a new campaign to 
ablish its rule over southern West Virginia. In 
tement Mr. Thurmond said: 

“Such. an injunction would take from the county 
authority to enforce the law and would give unre- 
ined freedom to an organization which for years 
tried unsuccessfully, largely through campaigns 
terror, property destruction, dynamiting and mur- 
be to force unionization upon the non-union coal 
jds-of southern West Virginia. 
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“The miners of Logan ‘County are familiar with the 
union and its plan of operation, many of them having 
left organized fields to come into the county. No 
effort has ever been made to keep from them infor- 
mation concerning the union and its activities. The 
best evidence of this contentment is the voluntary 
manner in which they took up arms in defense of the 
county against a threatened invasion to organize them 
by force on the part of 8,000 union miners.” 


SITUATION AT BOSTON 


Shortage of Cars Causes Despair in Trade— 
Harbor Crowded with Cargoes. 


The outstanding fact this week in the bituminous 
trade is the alarming shortage of coal cars, which 
has become so acute that shippers in many instances 
are throwing up their hands in despair and have given 
up making promises of delivery. Congestion of the 
railroads is a common complaint throughout the whole 
of the New England states, and legislatures have felt 
called upon to pass measures looking to investigation 
of the situation, particularly with reference to trans- 
portation. 

The car supply has been so intermittent and un- 
certain that it has resulted in the tying up-of thou- 
sands of tons of bituminous in Boston Harbor. Boats 
have been arriving steadily from Norfolk, Nova Sco- 
tia and from England, but lack of docking facilities 
and of cars has produced a situation where between 
90,000 and 100,000 tons of coal are waiting an op- 
portunity to unload. 

The situation has probably never been worse than 
during the past week. Some vessels have laid around 
three weeks or more and the demurrage charges have 
become very burdensome. In spite of the plenitude 
of bituminous, it has been actually difficult to buy 
spot coal for shipment from Mystic Wharf because 
of the inability of the Boston & Maine RR. to furnish 
cars to take it away. : 

Of course, some shippers are in better position than 
others to accept orders for immediate delivery, hav- 
ing their own wharves. Prices have hovered around 
$11 gross ton on cars, with considerable tonnage re- 
ported sold at $10.75. Prices under this figure are 
for coal» now en route. Some has been sold at $10.50 
out of a cargo a few days from port. 

Demand is not very keen, consumers displaying no 
anxiety over the situation. Since spot sales for im- 
mediate delivery are difficult to consummate, orders 
are withheld, buyers not caring to take a chance on 
the uncertain discharge. The congestion at New 
Haven has been so great that the New Haven RR. 
has felt obliged to refuse temporarily to take coal 
destined for that city, shipments being transferred to 
Bridgeport. Prices the past week at New Haven 
have been around $11 gross ton on cars, and at Provi- 
dence $10.75. 


Southern Prices Ease. 


Prices at Hampton Roads have eased somewhat, 
prevailing quotations at the present writing being $8 
gross ton, f. o. b. piers. Due to weather conditions, 
boats have not been arriving in sufficient number to 
take care of tonnage shipped to tidewater and stocks 
at the piers have consequently been increasing. 

Curtailment of shipment of Pennsylvania all-rail 
coal has also been in evidence, embargoes playing 
havoc with regular routing. Not much all-rail seems 
to have been sold this week and prices appear to 
have declined slightly. Pool 10 is offered quite freely 
at $4.50, and Pool 9 at $5.25 net ton, mines. Pool 1 
is hard to get and commands $6.00 to $6.25. 

Just at present it seems as if the whole population 
is stirred up over its inability to get sufficient anthra- 
cite. Fuel administrators are expostulating, legisla- 
tures are passing measures for investigations, news- 
papers are running riot with huge headlines about 
coal, and retailers are wearing themselves out trying 
to meet the demands upon their time, patience and 
humanity. 

According to the state fuel distributors, the situa- 
tion is much better, but to listen to the coal dealers 
themselves, would bring forth a different judgment. 
Retailers are undeniably short of prepared sizes of 
hard coal and are obliged to sell with every order 
an equal quantity of some substitute, such as coke, 
screened bituminous or buckwheat. 
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BRITISH COAL EXPORTS 


Europe Taking Nearly Its Pre-War Tonnage, 
South America One-Half. 


British Board of Trade figures showing the dis- 
tribution of Great. Britain’s coal exports in the year 
1922 indicate that: more British coal was shipped to 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands in that year 
than was exported to those countries in 1913. British 
coal exports to Germany in 1922 were almost equal 
to the 1913. shipments and were 10 times as large as 
the shipments in 1921, 

Great Britain’s coal exports to all European coun- 
tries in 1922 amounted to 48,291,462 tons, or only about 
8,000,000 tons less than her exports to Europe in 
1913 notwithstanding that the extensive pre-war Rus- 
sian coal trade was non-existent last year. 

On the other hand, the official figures as received 
by the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, from its 
English -information service, disclose that Great Brit- 
ain’s 1922 coal trade with South America was only 
slightly above one-half of its proportions in 1913. 
The figures for Europe and South America in detail 
are as follows: 


British coal exports 1913 1922 
to Europe: Tons Tons 
USAT. CGrya) cudhs (nts a aes 12,776,000 13,579,000 
Beet Wee tis dso oe eee 9,647,000 6,342,000 
REDINALY f:c.; ote anne aie 8,952,000 8,346,000 
ESTIGST AL, ae os clare, sti aA eee 5,998,000 584,000 
COED: «Sis ursr i Pace a geane 4,563,000 2,523,000 
ELT ode eis He arcs 2,031,000 3,489,000 
SSL IOE Lath Su iret ccs. @ aeceeetocas 2,018,000 6,067,000 
Other European countries. ..10,854,000 7,361,000 

Thcxtal ls aye) waynes een er 00; 60 9, 000 48,291,000 
To South America: 
CLE re Sasi. noe 589,000 84,000 
iSig2Cal RGR EES, co PH E eee 1,887,000 1,013,000 
URES TIAY, oats othae eee alin: 724,000 503,000 
PME ENTE iy.) cee aces os 3,692,000 2,021,000 
Totalys2 verte eee 6,892,000 3,621,000 


A large gain was made in 1922 compared to 1913 
in British coal-exports under the classification “other 
countries,” which includes the United States. The 
exports for 1913 under the above classification 
amounted to 1,749,877 tons while in 1922 they were 
6,168,825 tons. That increase was principally due to 
the demand for British coal in the United States be- 
cause of the strike. 


Good Friends Valuable. 


Special interest naturally attaches to the acquire- 
ment of a large interest in the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway by the Van Sweringens, and much is made 
of their advancement from newsboys to railway mag- 
nates. Of course, there is something more to this 
than appears on the. surface. Many an industrious 
newshoy, though he may acquire a comfortable for- 
tune, fails to become a railway magnate. 

One point in the present case seems to be that the 
Van Sweringens have been very fortunate in their 
choice of friends. We understand that they have the 
unqualified backing of a very large trust company in 
Cleveland and are very close to the management of 
the New York Central Railroad. With such co- 
operation, their natural ability naturally works the 
more effectively. 


Probably because Brooklyn is the borough of homes, 
the section with the greatest number of individual coal 
buyers, there has been quite a mushroom growth of 
so-called fly-by-night concerns, several of which have 
selected the vicinity of the Borough Hall for their 
headquarters. Only a few of the Brooklyn retail con- 
cerns have offices downtown, or even in the central 
part of the city, and the uprising of new concerns in 
the Borough Hall section is the more noticeable on 
that account. What with one arrest and-several com- 
plaints made through official channels, the Borough 
Hall contingent seems to be rather in bad odor at the 


present time. 


Retail coal prices at Leavenworth, Kan., were re- 
duced fifty cents per ton during the past week. 
Leavenworth screened lump is selling for $7.75 per ton 
delivered. , ; ote ; 











Pittsburgh Notes 





The Oakdale Coal Co, has been organized by Anton 
Kirch, Valentine Kirch and Rose Schreimer. 

The High Point Coal Co. has been organized by 
W. B. Livingston, William L. Maize and H. B. 
Leonard, all of Uniontown. 

G. M. Butterfield, formerly with the Jamison C. & 
C. Co., is now the head of the Western Pennsylvania 
Fuel Co., with offices at 411 Coulter Building, 
Greensburg. 

E. L. Hendrickson, formerly purchasing agent for 
the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, has become general 
sales manager with the Straub-Atkinson C. & C. Co. 
Union Arcade Building. 

The Producers C. & C. Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of Harold J. Collins, formerly associated with 
Keister-MacQuown Euel Co., to the sales department 
of the Pittsburgh office at 2218 Oliver Building. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has purchased the coal 
underlying two tracts of land in Hopewell and Canton 
townships, Washington County, containing 131,244 
acres and 15,574 acres, for approximately $17,500. 

J. H. Sanford, vice-president of the Carnegie Coal 
Co., has gone on an extended trip to Mexico City 
and Cananea, in company with E. M. Love. They 
will inspect mines: they are interested in in that 
section. 

The partnership existing between Herbert M. Mar- 
vel, Harry O. Schwamer and Lenus S. Kerchner, 
trading as the Rex Coke Co., 940 Oliver Building, 
has been dissolved. ‘Claims are being handled by 
Herbert M. Marvel. 

The application of the Pennsylvania RR. for a pre- 
liminary injunction to restrain the I. C.G, irons en- 
forcing an order on the railroad to establish certain 
freight rates granted under a petition of the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal RR. & Coal Co., was denied in U. S. 
court here. 

A complaint filed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. against 
the Pennsylvania RR. alleging overcharge of five cents 
per ton on 180 carloads of coal shipped from Meadow- 
lands, Pa., to Washington, Pa., being the difference 
between the rate applied and collected, was dismissed. 

The Edwina Coal Co. is the defendant in a suit filed 
by the Right Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Catholic Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, asking $18,500 for the alleged removal 
of coal by the defendant company from under the 
property of the Roman Catholic congregation of St. 
Michael Church of Fredericktown, Pa. The members 
of the coal firm are Lee M. Crawthers, B. Bautanzetti 
and John N. O'Neill, Jr. 

The complaint of the Hagerstown Chamber of Com- 
merce versus .the. Western Maryland, the B. & O., 
the Pennsylvania and other roads, that rates on coal 
from the Pittsburgh-Youghiogheny district and others 
to Hagerstown are unreasonable, has been sustained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
roads are ordered to publish rates that shall not ex- 
ceed those contemporaneously maintained from the 
same points of origin to Harrisburg and Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 

John Slifko, a miner employed by the Frederick- 
town C. & C. Co., drew $359.53 for coal loaded the 
last two weeks in December, the company announces. 
W. W. Hawkins, president of the company, comment- 
ing on the pay, said: “The following is the tons per 
day loaded: 44, 47, 38, 49, 39, 29, 36, 30, 40, 31, 37, 19, 
10. This totals 449 tons, machine and pick coal. The 
last two days were small: Mr. Slifko informed the 
office the company had spoiled his pay by not having 
good car supply those days.” 

Coal land owners of Greene County are vigorously 
appealing a recent shift in coal assessments that has 
raised valuation from 20 to 75 per cent and has in- 
creased the taxable coal values of the county by 
$6,000,000. In all, 502 appeals have been filed in the 
county courts. The Shannopin Coal Co. is making 
a test case. The company is appealing largely on 
the grounds that the commissioners have ‘fixed a coal 
valuation by borough and township units, rather than 
by location values, which represent the real worth 
of the coal. 
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Charles M. Means, consulting engineer in the Oliver 
Building, in discussing the coal situation, said the 
coal mining industry is emerging from the erratic 
condition that has been destroying it for the past 
few years. Mr. Means said: “We may look forward 
to conditions that will eliminate the necessity of gov- 
ernment interference.” 


New Mine for Guayan Field. 


With 103 mines contributing to the ever-grow- 
ing tonnage of the Virginian Railway, the report 
comes from West Virginia of another large de- 
velopment which will shortly be in shape to start 
shipping coal over that road, with a total monthly 
output of 50,000 tons. 

The Morrison Coal Co., controlled by the Laing 
interests, is opening up a new property on Laurel 
Fork of Guyan River, in Wyoming County, W. 
Va. There is a total of 4,600 acres in the tract 
under development. Coal is now being mined 
on the property and stored pending the comple- 
tion of a five-mile spur from the main line of 
the Virginian Railway. This will be opened by 
May Ist. 

Work of building the tipples has already been 
started. .Houses will go up on the property within 
the next six weeks, and when the operation is 
completed it will be one of the most modern and 
fully equipped in the state. The plan includes 
conveniences and comforts for the workmen and 
their families. 


Better Service on C. & O. 


BECKLEY, W. Va., Feb. 1—Shippers over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio report that since control of that 
system passed into the hands of the Van Swerin- 
geen brothers they can note more effort on the 
part of the officials to advance the movement of 
freight. It is now reported that if coal loads 
stand at any point on the Chesapeake & Ohio for 
48 hours, the president wants to know why. This 
is something that is new, as it has heretofore been 
the custom to let coal loads stand on sidings for 
many days, and sometimes weeks and months, 
without any effort being made to move them. 

There seems to be a general livening up all 
along the line, and it goes without question that 
operators are delighted to find that more “pep” 
is being put into the work of the employees of 
that road. 


Recollections of a Veteran. 


Robert K. Mackey, now connected with 
sales staff of Burns Bros., writes as follows: 

“T celebrate my fiftieth anniversary in the coal 
trade, February 12, 1923, entering the service of 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 71 Broad- 
way, February 12, 1873. 

“The officers of the company at that date were: 
Thomas Dickson, president; James C. Hartt, 
treasurer, and Rodman G. Moulton, general sales 
agent. The only person alive to-day that was 
prominent in the coal trade here at that date is 
Mr. Richard H. Williams, Sr., of Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Peters. If I remember, Mr. Williams 
represented the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. Mr. Williams’ office was on Broadway. 
The office of the company was on Broad street. 
Mr. E. A. Quintard was the general sales agent 
of that company, a fine executive and a most 
genial gentleman.” 


the 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars 
of. coal forwarded to New England and eastern 
New York all-rail, through the Hudson River 
gateways and Rouses Point, during several recent 
weeks: 


TRitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- 

Week Ended minous cite mincus cite 
December 23..... 2,797 3,228 2,588 2,538 
December 30..... 2,696 3,166 2,526 1,963 
Jantdarye6e.. nee 3,179 3,644 1,850 1,645 
Jantaryolomocsee 2,647 BALA 2,250: 1,863 
January 20 Roses 2.420 3,416 2,995 1,846 
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COAL MINE ACCIDENTS 


Number and Causes of Deaths in Pennsy 
vania Operations During 1921. ' 


Certain exaggerated assertions have recei 
been made as to the great loss of life in co 
mines. Of course the situation in that respect 
serious enough, but it is not as bad as some wow 
have us believe. A few precise facts regarding tl 
loss of life in and about the mines of Pennsy 
vania, and the nature of the accidents responsi 
therefor, may be of interest. y 5} 

In the anthracite coal fields in 1921 there we 
502 fatal inside accidents and 44 fatal outside acc 
dents, a total of 546. The inside accidents ai 


classified as follows: < | 
Falls of roof. ..1c eeeieteeen eee . 2298 | 
GaS  .ec 0 e'sa.e uw sree 'e gURene ye is een 70 
Cars oes wale <b ole a cieseeye Riana nena 69 
Blasts ... +. 5 ost : ree, 6p | 
Falling into shafts... \ceaeeeeeenen 7 | 
Explosives: .... <2) cys @olsysi) natn ene 6 
Electricity ... 0c ckrcap apie : | 
Machinery  . .:.\- «5 slettastststaeeeen enemies Ze | 
Miscellaneous’ |... genesis 54 


; : ; ff 

In the bituminous region there were 256 fal 
inside accidents and 28 outside, making 284 
all. The inside accidents were classified as fc 


lows: | 
Falls of roof. acs: oega senna 158 
Cars oss caleos stele eines ieee . a 
Machinery. Sos. seei eee bin ete cteroae 10 
Electricity~ .« i. .tuch\oegs ate s 
Blasts... tc eeie ieee Sate fates ph | 
Explosives... ...«): cis cis dlbel= cls eee 4 . 
Falling into shatts =... ssqenne ce 
GaS ....:seue0sn «sln pel een 2 
Miscellaneous. J. .5 +... 44 see eee q 
et 


New Power Station on Sound. | 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co. made 
lic this week its plans for a $3,000,000 el 
generating plant at Devon, Conn. a few 
east of Bridgeport. Construction work ha 
ready been put under way on three units, w 
will have a capacity of 100,000 horse po 
Eventually there will be six units, with a capa 
of 200,000 horse power. The station wil 
operated by steam and the plans contemplate 
use of 1,500 tons of coal a day. 4 

Great industrial expansion, present and p! 
pective, in the Housatonic and Naugatuck vall 
and adjacent territory is the cause of the 
struction of the station. 

























Oxford, Cheshire, Southington, Plainville, — 
Britain, Berlin, Newington, Danbury, Meri¢ 
Wallingford and Bethel. : J 
Devon is located near the mouth of the Nz 
tuck River where the main line of the New Ha 
RR. crosses that stream. Being at the heat 
deep-water navigation it was selected a few y 
ago as the site of the coal storage plant ©} 
American Brass Co., and travelers have 
quently been interested in the large supplies s 
there at certain seasons of the year on prem 
adjacent to the railroad tracks, equipped 
ample, modern, coal-haridling facilities. 





William C. Goodnow, of the W. C. Goodnow 
Co., Minneapolis, died January 28th after a su 
operation performed a few days earlier. 
years of age, and had been in the coal busines 
many years. With his brother, John Goodno 
engaged in the retail business many years ago. 
brother was named consul to Shanghai, Chin 
1892, and shortly after he started the business w 
he continued until death, He was a 33d de 
Scottish Rite Mason, and prominent in associ 
and club work. . 





It will be found that it pays in more ways 
one if SAWaRn’s JouRNAL is a weekly visitor. 
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| New England Notes 


The New England Fuel & Supply Co., of Boston, 
moved from 73 Water street to 77 Franklin 


hracite coal receipts last week were a little 
‘the average, total tonnage arriving being 32,611 
according to Everett Morss. 
he City Council, of Lynn, Mass., has passed an 
x to investigate the. distribution of coal in that 
‘with a view to securing attention to ‘small 
srs and expediting delivery to poor families. Harry 
ison, city purchasing agent, has been appointed 
aduct the investigation. 
* City of Boston has opened two more fuel sta- 
is week because of continued acute suffering 
rious parts of the city where families are with- 
oal. These stations are under the direction of 
tt Moras, the emergency fuel director, and are 
dat Ellery street, South Boston, near Andrew 
e and at 18 Rose street, between Albany street 
Harrison avenue. 
ome New England concerns will have the, unex- 
ed opportunity of testing out some Ruhr Valley 
according to a reliable report. A cargo of what 
presumed to be Welsh fuel, recently arrived, was 
wered to be the German product. This ship- 
was said to be a part of a consignment to Eng- 
through the Reparations Commission, and was 
for export to the United States. 
‘he Akin-Denison Co., coal dealers of New Bed- 
are mourning the loss of a considerable portion 
fa cargo of anthracite coal, this week reported 
the police to have been sold by the captain of 
barge for his private profit while the barge was 
ewport, awaiting a tow to New Bedford. The 
, the Red Devil, had been at Newport a week, 
the police were notified by the coal company 
‘so much coal had been stolen that the barge was 
nning to.list to port. At least one individual 
Yewport bought anthracite from the barge’s cargo 
$8 a ton. .The captain has disappeared. - 
1 dealers were mildly interested in some of the 
ks of James H. Maurer, president of the Penn- 
dyania Department of Labor, who gave a talk last 
day in the Ford Hall Forum on “What’s Wrong 
the Coal Industry?” He gave the retailers a 
bill of health, asserting that neither they nor 
‘miners were responsible for extortionate prices. 
put the cost of mining a ton of coal and loading 
ars at the mine at $1.29 for bituminous and $3 
anthracite. He admitted that the bituminous 
try was over-developed and “tremendously over- 
ied with miners.” He urged public ownership 
the mines as the solution of the problem or in any 
¢, drastic federal regulation and supervision. 
jovernor Templeton, of Connecticut, hurriedly 
ed H. T. Montague, traffic manager for the 
ican Brass Corporation of Waterbury, into con- 
tion last Saturday with regard to the fuel emerg- 
in the State. At the end of a five-hours’ dis- 
n of the problem, the executive said: ‘‘We are 
ing to get coal into Connecticut and we’re going to 
it in quickly enough and in large enough quan- 
es to meet the needs of all the people. We believe 
have arrived at the crux of the difficulty as far 
this state is concerned.” The governor admitted 
had asked Mr. Montague, who is regarded as the 
ost traffic expert in the State, to serve on what- 
r commission the legislature creates to cope with 
situation. 
The City of Quincy which this week faced the most 
‘al fuel situation in its history, having but 40 
of hard coal on hand Monday with which to 
y the demands of hundreds of families, breathed 
h of relief on Wednesday when the news was 
ad that a barge of 1,500 tons of anthracite docked 
e wharf of J. F. Sheppard & Sons, while another 
se was only a day or two behind. Through the 
rts of Fuel Commissioner John F. Scott, and co- 
ration of the State Administrator Phelan, 700 tons 
e received at the wharf of another company. It 
believed there will be enough from now on to 
leet all ordinary demands. When the shortage was 
it its height, a manufacturing concern near by sur- 
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rendered its available supply of hard coal, which was 
distributed in 100-pound lots to families without fuel, 
in exchange for bituminous. 


In discussing the movement of. anthracite into New 
England, State Fuel Administrator Phelan has praised 
the efficiency and helpfulness of New England rail- 
roads in giving priority to hard coal shipments and 
their effort to bring this fuel to points in this section. 
From January lst to January 27th inclusive, the daily 
average of the all-rail movement through the New 
England Gateways was 516 cars as compared: with 
468 for December. On January 16th these roads 
handled 700 cars of anthracite, the largest number 
for one day since March 18th, 1921. On January 
27th, the New Haven handled 491 cars, the largest 
number any single railroad has handled since the 
present fuel administration came into office. Figures 
just received at administrator’s office show that 
5,848,000 tons of hard coal have been produced from 
January 1st to January 20th inclusive, as compared 
with 4,328,000 for the corresponding period of 1921. 


CANNOT REGULATE COAL 





District of Columbia Judge Denies Congress 
Has That Power. 


Wasuincton, Feb. 1.—In a ruling striking out an 
amended answer filed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the Maynard Coal Co. case, Justice Bailey 
of the District of Columbia Supreme Court today 
held that Congress has no power to regulate the price 
and production of coal. The case is that which in- 
volves the right of the commission to- require coal 
producers to furnish information relative to the cost 
of production. A temporary injunction was issued 
two years ago restraining the commission from re- 
quiring cost of production reports. 

“The question is not whether or not a state may 
regulate the price and production of coal on the theory 
that it is impressed with a public interest, but whether 
such power has been given to Congress, and I find 
no such power,” said Justice Bailey. ‘The mere fact, 
if it be true, that coal is impressed with a public 
interest does not transfer the jurisdiction of its con- 
trol from the states to Congress. 

“The commission seems to confuse articles shipped 
in commerce with instrumentalities of commerce. The 
power to regulate the latter does not include the power 
to regulate the former. Nor does the fact that an 
article is necessary for the operation of an instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce make it subject to 
regulation by Congress. If this were true Congress 
would have the power to regulate the production of 
steel necessary for the construction of locomotives, 
lumber for the construction of coaches, rubber for the 
construction of springs, food and clothing for the 
sustenance of the train crews; in fact, there is almost 
no afticle that might not be included in this manner.” 


Lee Coal Co. Loses Breaker. 


The Chauncey breaker of the George F. Lee 
Coal Co., located at Avondale, Pa., near Wilkes- 
Barre, was burned last Sunday. While the ruins 
were still smoking George F. Lee, president of 
the company, awarded a contract for the erection 
of a new breaker. It is expected that this will be 
completed and ready for use in about 90 days, or 
around May Ist. 

This is one of the oldest collieries in the an- 
thracite region, having been opened during the 
Civil War, but the breaker was less than five 
years old. It was built in 1918, was electrically 
operated, and had a capacity of about 1,000 tons 
a day. It will be replaced by a structure of about 
the same size, but even more up-to-date in design 
and equipment. 


A petition has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Lambert Run Coal Co., the 
Delmar Coal Co., the New Superior Coal Co., and 
Clarence D. Robinson, of Fairmont, W. Va., doing 
business as the Robinson Coal Co., against the sale 
of the Indian Creek & Northern Railway to the 
B. & O. Railroad. The I. C. & N. is a short line in 
northern West Virginia. 
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VISITORS FROM CARDIFF 


Large Welsh Interests Will Investigate Oppor- 
tunities for Business in New England. 


Reginald Lewis, managing director of Lysberg, 
Ltd., one of the largest producers and exporters 
of Welsh coal, arrived in New York last Saturday 
on the Berengaria. Another passenger on the 
same boat was W. W. Merrett, also a well-known 
Cardiff coal man. 


Mr. Lewis is at the Biltmore; Mr. Merrett. at the 
McA\pin. 

Mr. Lewis was an associate of the late Lord 
Rhondda during a number of years and as representa- 
tive of the British Coal Comptroller was in charge 
of all Welsh exports during the war. In connection 
with the exportation of coal to the American army 
in France, he met Captain Hill and Captain Carpenter 
during their stay abroad. 

Mr. Lewis is not a stranger to this country, having 
been here in April. -He finds, he tells us, one of the 
notable coal trade differences in the rates of pay. 
Welsh miners get from $10 to $15, or perhaps $18 a 
week for six days of seven hours each. The day labor 
rate of $7.50 in our union mines seems, therefore, par- 
ticularly high. Mr. Lewis tells us that exports are 
growing remarkably, considering the exchange situa- 
tion, which causes British coal to command a very 
high figure proportionately in the many countries 
whose currency is depreciated. 

The demand for tonnage is such that shippers want 
to have the docks work 24 hours a day, but the dock 
men object to the third shift to cover the midnight 
hours. Considerable business to Canada is anticipated, 
and it is thought that there are prospects of tonnage 
being shipped to New England if high prices and high 
freight rates continue to prevail on this side. 


Coal Grading Bill Introdaeed. 


Harrtspurc, Pa., Feb. 1—Senator Schantz, of Le- 
high County, has introduced a bill in the Legislature 
providing for the grading of coal and making it a 
misdemeanor to misrepresent the grade offered for sale. 
A fine of not more than $1,000 is provided for viola- 
tions. 

The grades provided for consist of A, coal con- 
taining less than 10 per cent of ash and less than 1% 
per cent of sulphur; B, less than 15 per cent ash and 
3 per cent sulphur; C, less than 20 per cent ash and 
41% per cent sulphur; D, all others. 


Situation at Altoona. 


Artoona, Pa., Feb. 1—The car situation continued 
very unsatisfactory. Operators attending the wage 
conference whose mines are located along the N. Y. C. 
road declared that conditions have not been so bad in 
30 years, and that there are practically no. cars being 
distributed this week for commercial loading. 

On the P. R. R. there is a distribution of about 15 
per cent on the Cresson division and 20 per cent on 
the South Fork branch and other lines on the eastern 
end of the Pittsburgh division. j "i 

As a result of these conditions prices vary, being 
higher in N. Y. C. territory than along the P. R. R. 

Quotations in the P. R. R. area today are as fol- 
lows: Pool 10, $4; Pool 9; $4.50; Pool 11, $3.50; 
Pool 71, $4.50. 

Quotations in the N. Y, C. district.are Pool 10, 
$4.25 to $4.40; Pool 9, $4.50. to $4.75; Pool 11, $3.75 
to $4; Pool 71, $4.75. 


Coal Embargo Resolution Fails. 


Atpany, Feb. 1.—Senator Mortimer Ferris; of 
Plattsburg, tried unsuccessfully today to have adopted 
by the Senate a resolution calling to the attention of 
the State Fuel Administration. the assertion that, coal 
is being shipped through New York State to Canada, 
where it is delivered to customers who are willing to 
pay $20 and $25 a ton at the mines. Senator Ferris’ 
resolution would have called upon the Fuel Adminis- 
trator to impound such coal and distribute it at rea- 
sonable prices here. 
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RETAILERS MAKE PROTEST 


Object to False Statement Regarding Cost of 
Government Fuel Yard. 


Roderick Stephens, chairman of the. Govern- 
mental Relations Committee, National Retail Coal 
Merchants Association, has written as follows to 
Secretary Fall of the Interior Department: 


“At a conference between yourself and a com- 
mittee of retail coal merchants representing our 
Association held in your executive offices almost 
a yéar ago, we obtained assurances that the re- 
tail coal trade would be protected against unfair 
and misleading publicity with respect to prices 
charged by them and the Government Fuel Yard 
and its costs of doing business. 


“At this conference it was agreed that the so- 
called Government Fuel Yard costs of doing busi- 
ness were based upon the Government system 
of bookkeeping and did not comprehend the real 
costs of doing business, nor did they represent a 
basis comparable with commercial costs or prices. 


“Since that conference, except for a certain in- 
stance where an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
secure publicity for an objectionable statement— 
which statement, we are confident, was prepared 
without your authority or knowledge, we have had 
less cause for complaint than previously. How- 
ever, the enclosed article which appeared in the 
‘Evening Star’ under date of January 15th, indi- 
cates a resumption of activity on the part of those 
who are willing to go to any lengths ‘to justify 
the existence of the Government Fuel Yard. 

“You will find in this article a reference to ‘the 
Fuel Yard overhead charge’ of ‘but 94c,’ with no 
mention made of the fact that this ‘Fuel Yard 
Overhead charge’ is not the real cost to the Gov- 
ernment or the taxpayer, nor is it a figure com- 
parable with legitimate commercial costs of doing 
business. 

“Similarly, no reference is made to the fact that 
the prices charged by the Government Fuel Yard 
are based first upon these fictitious costs of doing 
business, and likewise are based upon 100% ‘Com- 
pany coal,’ whereas the retail dealers have had to 
augment their supply of domestic anthracite 
through the purchase of coal from independent 
sources at prices frequently exceeding the so- 
called ‘line company’ prices by $4.00 and $5.00 
or more per ton at the mines. 

“T am sure you will agree that you and your 
department are too large and too important to 
have to resort to such publicity methods as herein 
brought to your attention, and I trust that you 
will discover the source of this information and 
see that a fair and corrected statement of the 
situation is issued, and that no similar articles 
emanate from any of the subordinates of your 
Department.” 


Secretary Fall’s Reply. 


Mr. Stephens’ letter brought the following reply 
from Secretary Fall, under date of January 25th: 

“Your letter of January 19, 1923, has been 
brought to the attention of Director Bain of the 
Bureau of Mines, in charge of the Government 
Fuel Yards, who quite agrees that public state- 
ments, over which the Bureau of Mines and the 
Department have control, regarding the Govern- 
ment Fuel Yard legal cost of purchasing and de- 
livering coal, should invariably make plain the 
fact that the retail dealers have additional costs 
not comparable with Government Fuel Yard 
costs. 

“Dr. Bain informs me that the U. S. Bureau of 
Efficiency, as a matter of fact, found the addi- 
tional cost per ton to the Government, beyond the 
legal cost given in this clipping as $.94 to be $ .303, 
or a total cost per ton to the Government of $1.243. 

“He states that the: Bureau of Mines is not 
responsible for the clipping which accompanied 
your letter, any more than it has been responsible 
for various misstatements, in his’ opinion, in 
articles regarding Government Fuel Yard costs 
that have appeared from time to time during the 
past year in certain rental coal trade: papers. 
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“Nevertheless, Dr. Bain is in agreement with 
me in assuring you that, while the bills sent to the 
Government departments for fuel furnished them 
will, of course, show only the ‘legal’ Fuel Yard 
cost of purchasing and delivering, all public state- 
ments or statements that are likely to be made in 
a public way, will make plain the fact that this 
legal cost does not represent the real cost to the 
Government, and that neither the legal cost nor 
the real cost includes costs of doing business that 
would have to be met by a commercial dealer.” 


MUST BURN SUBSTITUTES 


Those Who Let Them Lie in Their’ Cellars 
Will Get No More Coal. 


Reports that many householders and apartment 
house owners in Greater New York were failing to 
burn the steam sizes of anthracite and the soft coal 
delivered to them under the Fuel Administration’s rul- 
ing, but are allowing these substitutes to pile up in 
their cellars, caused the administration to issue a 
warning last Wednesday that consumers who persist 
in this practice will not receive any more coal. 

Drivers of coal trucks have reported to their em- 
ployers that all over the city they have found quantities 
of the substitutes brushed aside in cellars because 
owners or janitors wouldn’t go to the trouble of learn- 
ing how to use them. Twenty-five per cent of sub- 
stitutes are being delivered with each order for 
domestic sizes, in accordance with the administration 
order. 

The*order to use substitutes, it was pointed out, 
was issued to help the city tide over the emergency 
period without an acute shortage. General Goéthals 
considers it unfair of the public not to use the coal. as 
directed when dealers are complying with the order 
to deliver it. Substitutes could at least be used to 
bank fires at night, fuel officials said. 

Dealers have been asked by the Fuel Administration 
to report all cases where consumers are not burning 
the substitutes. Upon receipt of such reports, in- 
spectors will be sent out, and if the information is 
verified the consumer will be notified that he can re- 
ceive no more fuel until the substitute coal has been 
used. Dealers will be notified not to deliver coal to 
persons on the “blacklist.” 


Retailers Under Heavy Expense. 


Answering complaints regarding the price of an- 
thracite in fractional ton lots, Bailey & Parker, a re- 
tail firm of Rensselaer, N. Y., have issued a statement 
explaining why they charge $4.00 for a quarter of a 
ton, when.the price for a full ton, delivered as a unit, 
is $14.35. : 

After calling attention to the extra labor involved 
and asserting that their profits for the past month 
amounted to only a few dollars, they continue: 

“We have expended $2,700 in the last two weeks 
in repairing trucks. The recent storms have made 
travel in some places almost impossible and there is 
scarcely a day that some driver does not report a 
broken spring or something else. It is necessary that 
the $4.00 be charged because of the time consumed in 
delivering orders. Many times the driver is obliged 
to shovel his way to the house where the coal is to 
be delivered and many orders for the outlying dis- 
tricts have been returned because of the road condi- 
tions.” 


Virginia Operators Meet Today. 


A general meeting of all shippers of coal on the 
Virginian Railway has been called by President E. E. 
White, of the Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, 
for Saturday morning, February 3rd, at The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., to discuss con- 
structive methods of advice to that railroad with ref- 
ference to increasing its facilities for handling a 
larger tonnage of coal. It is well known that several 
new operating companies will shortly be in position 
to commence the shipment of coal and that there is in 
contemplation the opening up of much additional coal 
territory on the Virginian and its branch lines. 


but it is said that efforts have already been star 
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UNION MINERS REVOLT 


Those in Central Pennsylvania Dissatisfie 
with Conduct of Leaders. 


} 

JoHNstown, Pa., Feb. 1—That the settlement 
last summer’s coal strike did not close the book ¢ 
troubles for officials of District No. 2, United Mii 
Workers of America, is evidenced by letters appea 
ing in Johnstown papers from:strikers in the Somers 
County field, in which they demand that the strik 
be called off and that they be permitted to return t 
their jobs without sacrificing their standing in- ¢ 
union. tig) af SSR 
They contend that the strike in the Somerset feel 
is not effective, and that inasmuch as the Fayett 
County strike was declared off, they should receiy 
the same consideration. 1 


In addition, miners’ locals all over the district ar 
passing resolutions condemning district officials fo 
their action in voting themselves pay from the distric 
funds for services performed during the strike periu 
Resolutions adopted by the Gallitzin local are typice 
of many others. They are as follows: 


“Whereas, The National and district officers ar 
not on the square to the rank and file if they receiy 
back pay for the duration of the strike, and ; 

“Whereas, The officers came out openly at mas 
meetings and said they were working for nothing, ai 
if they receive back pay they are not men of thei 
word of honor and are not fit to be officers of th 
organization, and ae 

“Whereas, The rank and file have suffered to grea 
extent during the strike to maintain our great of 
ganization, and ; oom 4 

“Whereas, The assessment which was placed on ou 
membership by the district and National, we though 
was to pay our debts and to maintain our brother: 
wives and families that are still fighting for justice 
not to pay our officers, and -— - 

“Whereas, The National and District Board meet 
ings are too secret, they should give out monthly state 
ments pertaining to where this assessment goes a) 
would work more harmony in our organization; 


“Be it resolved, That the rank and file of the U 
M. W. of A. protest and stand firm against back 
to our officers, National and district, and if this a 
sessment was placed on our membership for back f 
the rank and file ought to demand this assessment bac 
again. : 

“Further resolved, The rank and file ought to r 
ceive a monthly statement where this assessment go 
from the check-off. 


“Be it further resolved, That a copy of these re 
lutions be sent to the district office, National of 


and the press.” 









Virginian’s New Car Rules. 


Becktey, W. Va., Feb. 1—The Virginian Railway 
has just issued its new tariff, effective February | 
covering allotment of mines and distribution of ¢ 
car equipment. The system of allotting a mine i 
practically unchanged. 

In the distribution method there are two imp 
changes. No pooling of empty equipment will be. 
lowed by an individual operator controlling a num 
of mines. The most important change is that joi 
service mines will no longer be allowed to recei 
one and a half car supply as against one supply o 
one-way shipper. : , 


in the United States courts to restrain the en or 
ment of this ruling. 7 


Nova Scotia Coal Shipments. 


Company 1921 22 
Wominion ‘Coal ‘Comeseee 2,721,592 2,479,93 
Spcmehill Oo: ..an- eee 315,900 321,0 

mootal ', "1.43 3,037,492 2,800,945 
N. S. Steel & Coal Co...... - 548,849 596,32 
Acadia Coal -Go. ic: Yigus. 320,064 365,72: 
Intercolonial Coal Co...... 125,423 116,608 


Total 


3) 
. 3 


* 
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As previously mentioned in these columns, a 
movement is under way to revive the Wholesale 
Coal Trade Association of New York for the 
surpose of presenting arguments before the In- 
rerstate Commerce Commission in favor of a 
reduction in freight rates on soft coal to tide- 
water, and to secure the refunding of over- 
payments in case it is found that the increases 
made in 1918 and 1920 were in some cases greater 
than those authorized. 

The plan took definite shape this week when 
Charles S. Allen, former secretary of the New 
York association, mailed circulars to members of 
the trade, explaining what it is hoped to accom- 
plish and outlinging a method by which it is pro- 
posed to raise the necessary funds. Below is the 
text of one of the circulars: 

feetHe COAL TRADE: 

‘You are experiencing difficulty in marketing 
your coal in the territory into which it should 
flow, because of other fields enjoying more favor- 
able freight rates. 

You are, of cotrrse, anxious to see this ab- 
normal situation changed so that you may again 
enjoy the full demand. from the territory to which 
your mines are naturally tributary. . 

‘The exorbitant freight rates to tidewater (which 
form the basis for practically all the rates to your 
Eastern markets) are responsible, in large 
measure, if not entirely, for the predicament in 
which you find yourself. 

To whom do you look to change the situation 
to your advantage? 

Certainly not to your competitors in other fields 
who are now reaping a harvest in your markets. 

Certainly not to the carriers. 

Who remains but yourself? 

The following paragraphs will explain to you 
what you can and should do to meet this situ- 
ation: 

Since 1917, rates on bituminous coal from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and the Northern West Vir- 
ginia fields to tidewater have increased, in some 
cases more than 100%, and even with the slight 
reduction made in the summer of 1922, they are 
much higher than they should be, compared to 
rates from other fields. 

A study of these increases shows conclusively 
they are not only out of proportion, but that they 
are much greater than they would have been if the 
orders of the Railroad Administration and the 
Interstate Commerce Comission had been strictly 
earried out by the carriers. 

There is another item adding to the delivered 
sost of coal which has its effect in making your 
sales difficult, namely, the so-called “trimming 
charge” at tidewater piers, of from three to eight 
sents per ton, for which little, if any, service is 
serformed and which should be partially, if not 
mtirely, abolished. 


Will Also Ask for Refunds. 


These matters have been presented to the 
Board of Directors of The Wholesale Coal, Trade 
Association of New York, and, after a very care- 
ful and thorough investigation of all the facts, 
they have decided to present the case to the 
{Interstate Commerce Commission, for the pur- 
dose of: 

First: Establishing lower rates to tidewater, to 
enable you to meet competition from other fields, 
ind 
~ Second: Reducing or abolishing the “trimming 
charge,” and 
Third: Recovering from the railroads the dif- 
“erence between what should have been charged 
ander the increases authorized and the higher rates 
which were unjustifiably put into effect, as well as 
lécovering the “trimming charge.” 

“In this connection, the U. S. Supreme Court 
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Former Directors of New York Wholesale Association Ask Trade to Co-operate in 
Beginning Action Before Interstate Commerce Commission. 





has recently handed down a decision that the one 
who actually pays the freight to the railroad is 
entitled to recover the difference between a proper 
and improper rate, even though the rate may be 
included in the price charged by him for the coal. 

This difference averages about twelve cetits per 
ton, and the Commission, in making refunds, has 
authority to go back for two years from the date 
of filing your claim, so that, if you act promptly, 
you will be entitled to twelve cents per ton on 
your 1921 and 1922 tonnage, and, in addition, the 
three to eight cents “trimming charges,’ when, 
as is confidently expected, we are successful in 
our contention before the Commission. 

To provide a convenient vehicle for presenting 
this matter, the Board of Directors have decided 
to revive The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, for that limited purpose, and you 
are invited to join in the endeavor to accomplish 
the objects referred to above, i.e., lower the rates, 
reduce or abolish the “trimming charge” and re- 
cover the amounts which have been improperly 
collected, as freight and “trimming charge.” 

You are, of course, interested in this matter, 
and the details, which are too lengthy for. this 
letter, will be given you when you request them 
on the enclosed card. 

The initiative has been taken and there now re- 
mains nothing to be done but secure the co- 
operation of a sufficient number of those whose 
interest will be affected to carry the work to a 
successful conclusion. 


THE WHOLESALE COAL TRADE ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Temporary office: 

Grand Central Palace 

Phone, Vanderbilt 6363. 


WELSH COAL EXPORTS 


Latest Figures Show Revival in Shipments 
to United States. 


CarpirF, Wales, Jan. 19—A feature of exports 
during the past two weeks has been the renewal 
of exports to the U. S. Since the January Ist ap- 
proximately 240,000 tons of space has been fixed 
at Cardiff for the U. S., to load mostly in Janu- 
ary. It is likely, however, that with dock delays 
and the certain likelihood that many of the vessels 
so fixed will run late, that exports in the vessels 
already fixed will run well into February. 

While exports are still below the high level 
attained at the close of 1922, they are showing 
stimulation and it is expected that within the next 
month the high level of shipment seen in Novem- 
ber and December will again be reached. 

The summarized. direction of export from 
Welsh ports during the two weeks ended January 


12th was as follows: 
——Week Ending—, 


Jan: 5, Jan. 12, 

‘Tons Tons 

Frances erties. venene 152,313 211-233 
Vtalyioee stented. ocr 35,385 66,002 
South America 9s... 71,421 82,720 
Spain ote enone enters 333394 28,464 
IPNRA EETY Sn ough Seay 11,037 28,155 
CT COCOE aa atte ocr rae AUS PSp fit oN Meee 
British Coal Depots .. 38,506 44,330 
TS eA rete be cas 10,046 20,097 
Canada sce uk tckecal cris Mei Se cen TVS rere 
Other countriesy a... 110,337 47,401 
478,012 528,402 


The Coalburg Collieries Co. is a new Kentucky 
corporation with a capitalization of $10,000. T. B. 
Lane, Mrs. C. C. Lane, and M. F. Conley; all of 
Louisa; Ky., are the incorporators. 


British Coal to United States 





Returns Under Old Tariff Law Show 1,500,000 
Tons Received 


Month 1921 1922 
January «152s care aes 1,500 17,025 
ISG DEMATY sot anne a eee cee ates 6,291 
DEAL CH Sho oe eta ee eee 4,100 
BA PULA revs 2 onl eecretcae: Melatonin 16,095 
1M Ig a Re Al 8 srt his) Leics B 7,663 
in sia cS, Ee ee noe, des 3,889 
daly! = sA2 2 Rares. AMA 6,066 
Mugust Cp See ease Hie aha 506,050 
September: 2% 2 PeiGas Va 435 999 227 

Bituminous. 

Month Destinaticns 1922 
January—Maine and New Hampshire.... 1,003 
February—Maine and New Hampshire.. 997 
March—Maine and New Hampshire..... 500 
April—Maine and New Hampshire...... 1,000 

New a Yorketeeatiers csferacte i or cies, o0.< 601 
May—N ew: ior kp peptic oeistent-siers -kers ale 2,001 
yine—-New Yorkies aeuta won derciends o s/on.< 1 

Mids SacHiusertspmeerntne cess cies. ice 3,707 

‘Philadel pliawen pent sents steak « 101 

GéOf cine ae oe cre foes 80 
Vily——Massachusetts se acceias vec dee c- 4,787 

INGw. & VOT kn ersstenietter saree ec te oe 979 

Philadelpntascetoe tere. ke ore 300 
PASS t—- Maite ays. o Abeta Guth... Aosta 5,180 

ING Or lk a Peete race ets tes 252,642 

Massa chuserts: se ciadicte tsaae ieee 185,365 

Philadel phiawe scrote aa tert ae save 49,040 

September—New York .............000- 398,591 

NTS 111 GUS RNS cc ertucrs ote tere ates 66,881 

IMA SSaACHUSELESt na cieeine cis niel ee 307,080 

Rhodemlslattdiewmacaduie sai cee 57,874 

Conmecticuth fads. acer eras 4,038 

Pitladelmiviaie se.e secre coteres « 114,759 

IMiaty lat diatertdsrerde coe neste tee ors 43,064 

TOU CR ea ees Bele aettetete cores Sw gete shld 1,500,571 
Anthracite. 

Menth 
Jantiary— News Yorker sani oe p60 2 eaters 6 
Hebriary—Neww Yorks ae. ts. . casey saeco 6 
IM air ch— New. c Y.onlksmescnramyats cisrertyes oe iors. sis 5 
ADT New. Yoru ete a aarcebal earn sta, ote ss 1,302 
Mal y==Niewii t ¥ OV kinierar verse cece ates shel 1 
Hune—Niew ‘Workeasederais san tuenters oe 1 
July Newsy otkinnaeianasigewaneds e's 1 

Massackiisettstatudasas ce aan auteias 3,997 
August—Rbodeslsland Biman vecsneee tla. 24,078 
INSGiwh Or et ene rs fo catetie Roe 1 
Marwlaricdiseetie rata’ oe ae strats 6,693 
Séeptember—New= York: (.2.0..3.0.5..8! 17,027 
‘Total anthyacite seen et ener se aan 53,118 
Grand stotalye we rine be oe 1,553,689 


There is a difference between aggregate of 
monthly figures and aggregate of customs d:s- 
tricts figures because of minor discrepancies in 
the monthly returns. 





Fuel Administrator Threatens Prosecution. 


WartTerTOwWN, N. Y., Feb. 1—Drastic and speedy 
prosecution of coal profiteering in Watertown is 
promised by Fuel Administrator Charles A. 
Phelps, who issued a statement declaring that 
instances of flagrant overcharging by one local 
dealer had been brought to his attention. He 
added that this dealer, if he persisted in violations 
of the state fuel law, would be summarily dealt 
with. 


According to Mr. Phelps, the local dealer in 
question, against whom a number of verbal com- 
plaints have been made to the fuel office, has been 
profiteering in three ways: By selling soft coal 
or so-called screened bituminous nut at anthracite 
prices; by mixing buckwheat or pea coal with 
larger sizes of hard coal and charging the higher 
price for the mixture; and by forcing his cus- 
tomers to take a half a ton of coke in order. to 
get a half a ton of a standard size, and then 
charging the higher price for this mixture. 
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CARDIFF MARKET SPOTTY 


Buying as Result of Ruhr Development Is 
Lighter Than Anticipated. 


CarpirF, Wales, Jan. 23—There have been heavy 
arrivals of tonnage at the Welsh docks, which 
has served to tighten up the position so far as 
shipment is concerned and at the time of writing 
over 30 vessels are held up in dock awaiting load- 
ing berths. The market remains in a very strong 
condition for forward business, but many collieries 
with insufficient vessels in berth, to effect a steady 
level of shipment and car release, offer spot coal 
at easier levels. 

Recently chartering has been very active and 
the glut of tonnage now in dock is the result. 
While there are still many U. S. inquiries ‘circulat- 
ing, there is not much new actual business being 
transacted on this account, but a large number of 
vessels are in dock loading. and exports are on the 
point of showing a big expansion to the U. S. 

The Cardiff market has been staking on heavy 
pressure from France and other countries due to 
receive deliveries of German Reparation Coal, in 
view of the occupation of the Ruhr Valley by the 
French. So far the effect of the crisis created 
has not been very pronounced, .but collieries are 
firmly holding up prices in anticipation. It is 
known that some very attractive offers for sup- 
plies on contract over the year have been made 
from various quarters at slightly under present 
levels, but these have been rejected. 

During the past week there have been several 
important contract inquiries, including 120,000 tons 
of large and small steams for the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean Railways, 30,000 tons for Dutch 
Railways, 30,000 tons for Mauritius Government, 
and 35,000 tons for Egyptian State Railways. 
All these contracts are at present being nego- 
tiated and are expected to be concluded at current 
levels. 

Best Grades Sold Well Ahead. 

The Best Admiralty and Monmouthshire col- 
lieries are in a strong position and are securing 
good business, practically all of the best grades 
being well sold until the end of February. 

The demand from the Continent is good, and 
although the anticipated pressure in consequence 
of the European political situation is not so heavy 
as speculation puts it, there is certainly increased 
activity in shipments and buying by France, Italy, 
Germany and other customers. Business with 
South America also is steadily improving and 
exports are on the up-grade. 

With approximately 300,000 tons already sold 
to the U. S., a better European demand and an 
improvement in the U. K. inland consumption, 
it is obvious that coal will be in poor supply and 
maintain a fairly strong tone for some time to 
come. 


Cardiff Market Prices. 


Large—(Steam) (POROE. lop 
Best Admiral ty hic.s oe eeit ene 28/6 to 29/- 
Second: Adimiraltys >. 28 setae ere OnEeIaey 
Best. Diyste. Liew «as een eee 26/6 to 27/6 
Other (Drys (5 sce os bean eee 24/6 to 26/- 
Best Monmouthshires. . 27/—to 27/6 
Ordinary Monaonthet wes 26/6 to 27/— 
Eastern Valleys and Other’ Mou 

miouthshires ‘294.80 yee ae ee 25/—to 26/6 
Ordinary Cakditiis..c. see re ae 26/—to 27/- 

Smalls. 

Best steams v5 st aesle ce trie neat 18/- to 19/- 
Other steams 

Good Hunkeewstuallst; eo oem 16/—to 17/6 
Inferiots. 1.2000: sos Sale oe eerie 13/—to 15/6 
Foundry -Coke™ 2¢ oa sents eae 37/6 to 42/6 
Patent’: Mideluni aie nae cee eee 30 /-atO:. «Ht 

Bituminous. 

No:2 Rhondda largéjeiicds eines 24/6 to 26/— 
Nos2 Rhonddavssinalis ss peaeiueee 14/—to 15/6 
No. 3 Rhondda large.............. 28/—to 30/- 
No. 3 Rhondda smalls (Smiths)... 20/-to.... 

Anthracite. 

Best large 5, seek coe eee 32/6 to 35/— 


‘January was at 8/-, 


SA WARDS. | OU'R Naw 
Seconds2: stags gecko peas oe ea 27/6 to 30/- 
Inferiors:% 4. 3)o4ee eee eee 26/—to 27/6 
Cobbles a...isae ache eee tae 40/-to 45/— 
ING CMR Bence abns adele Jo 55/—to 57/6 
Beatis sn isceee oe ee oan ere 43/-to 45/— 
Peas: fdéo< on sees ieee 20/—to.... 
Duff) 25.4.2 5s Saree op nee 7/—to 8/- 


The Freight Market. 


The accumulation of vessels in dock and the 
large number waiting for loading berths has 
caused a disposition on the part of collieries to 
refuse to take on further vessels. There has de- 
veloped a much quieter tone and vessels are offer- 
ing fairly free, with rates in consequence some- 
what easier. 

Many exporters are still seeking tonnage for 
the U. S., but are in no hurry to fix in anticipa- 
tion of a weaker rate. As most of the tonnage 
has already been chartered to carry the purchases 
made so far, the rate should remain fairly steady 
unless renewed buying sets in. 

The first tonnage to be fixed for the U. S. in 
free discharge, but as the 
demand became more pronounced it was quickly 
bid up to around 9/- and latterly as much as 
9/9 was paid for a 6,000 tonner for January load- 
ing. Fixtures in the past few days have been 
between 8/3-9/- but itis doubtful whether more 
than 8/6 can now be secured as a top rate. Prac- 
tically all the tonnage for the U. S. has been 
fixed between 8/9 and 9/3. 

Recent representative fixtures include: West 
Italy 10/6, Algiers 10/6, Riga 11/-, Constantinople 
13/6, Venice 13/-, Colombo 13/3, Ghent 7/9, Las 
Palmas 8/9, Malaga 11/9, Cherbourg 5/1%4, Havre 
5/-, Port Said 12/-, Wilhelmshaven 6/9, Oran 9/9, 
Genoa 10/9, Antwerp 7/-, St. John, N. B., 8/6. 


Dealer Answers Press Attack. 


W. W. Heidelbaugh, a retail dealer of Lancaster, 
Pa., uses advertising space in the News Journal of 
that city to answer an attack on the coal trade re- 
cently appearing in the editorial columns of that 
paper. : 

Mr. Heidelbaugh says that “to sit down and spill 
the ink on the coal situation seems easier than to 
investigate the facts.” Although the editor asserted 
that the price of anthracite had been raised above 
the figure that was presumed to be the maximum for 
the winter, Mr. Heidelbaugh points out that he has 
not advanced his price since October 18th, in spite 
of the fact that some operators have made an in- 
crease to cover the tonnage tax. 
editor to visit his office and inspect the income tax 
report if he thinks there has been any profiteering 
going on at the Heidelbaugh establishment. The 
editor is also reproved for declaring that “Business to 
a large extent is settling down to the principle of 
doing the other fellow as you expect he will do you— 
only do it first.” 


Anthracite Operators Lese Tax Fight. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court handed down an 
opinion last Monday upholding the action of the 
Schuylkill County Court in dismissing the applica- 
tion for an injunction made by anthracite operators 
to restrain the county commissioners from sitting as 
a board to revise the valuation of coal property. 
The commissioners had raised the assessed valuation 
of Schuylkill County coal lands some $400,000,000 
over the assessment of three years ago. If taxed on 
the basis of the new valuations, the operators de- 
clare it will be necessary to make a substantial in- 
crease in the price of anthracite. 

Justice Simpson, of the Supreme Court, said in his 
opinion: “We are clear that the ‘commissioners, 
sitting as a board of revision, had a right to pur- 
sue the course they did.” He referred to the act of 
1842, which he said did not indicate any particular 
method to be used by commissioners in revising 
assessments, nor were they required to have personal 
knowledge of the subject. 


pnreaneee tase Sia Pg 

The Arctic Ice & Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Greensboro, N. C., and branches at several places in 
the state, has been placed in receivership. 


He also invites the. 
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Ist. This was the initial settlement in the Pittsh 
district. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
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CONFERENCE AT PITTSBUR 


Operators and Miners Sign Wage Seale 
Doubt and Uncertainty Removed. 


Interest in the coal agreement negotiated 
York shifted to Pittsburgh this week where th 
interests met with the miners’ representatives 
signing of the agreements with the miners was a 
zone conclusion before the meetings were calle 
the actual signing on three days, Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday removed a feeling of doubt and unce 
in the coal trade. ee 

On Monday, the Pittsburgh Coal Prodaceratl A 
tion negotiated a renewal of existing wage scales 
the United Mine Workers for one year from 


burgh association is not bound to any further 
sion of the present. or so-called Cleveland agreer 
which was, in turn, an_extension of the New ~ 
agreement of April, 1920, for more than one year, 
is it, or the miners contracturally obligated, undet 
provisions to joint wage conferences prior to or1 
its expiration. 

The agreement was signed, oes te ‘operiee 5, b 
D. B. Blackburn, of the Eclipse Gas Coal Co., | 
man; Walter R. Calverley, Fayette Coal Corporat 
Te. Guthrie, Hillman Coal Co.; John Mah 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co.; A, M. Marion, 
tiers Creek Coal Co.; M. W. McClane, McClane 
ing Co.; G. F. Osler, Carnegie Coal Co.; ane Ww. : 
@aierson. Henderson Coal Co. err oe 


Bunk from Coal Céninhidsions: 


Following the conference,’ the scale co 0 
authorized Richard Gardiner, commissioner, ‘to 
published statements from Washington, Sunda 
which the Federal Coal Commission was, quote 
saying : 

“The commission has evidence that the oper 
were preparing to take advantage of the. sc 
another strike this spring to advance prices | 
the next 60 days had the New York conference 
January 24th failed.” ny 

Commissioner Gardiner also produced letters | wr 
to John Hays Hammond, chairman of the F 
Coal Commission, on January 10th, which h 
signed and mailed with the authorization of the 
ciation members two weeks prior to the New 
negotiations. This was an acceptance of a sug 
made by Chairman Hammond that the Present. 
be continued for another year. 

On Tuesday, the Freeport Thick Vein Oper 
Association signed an agreement with the mine 
resentatives. C. W. Gibbs, of the Harwick Co 
and secretary of the association, issued a stat 
taking exception to the Federal Coal 
statement on the prospective price advance. 

The association at this meeting was repre 
by C. W. Gibbs, A. R. Budd, Diamond C. & (¢ 
deuG, Bart, Unidsl Collieries Co.; Thomas ( 
Inland Collieries; V. L. Henry, Creightag Coa 
and E. D. Rowe, Superior Coal Co. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., not a member of 
organization, upon the return of W. K. Field, 1 
dent, negotiated its agreement with the miners’ 
sentatives on Wednesday. 


ommiss 


Electric Heaters Gaining in Popula 


Scnenrctapy, N. Y., Feb. 1—Consumption of 
for heating and cooking purposes has taken a dec 
jump this winter as a result of the anthracite sh 
officials of the Adirondack Power & Light Co 
tion state. The send-out of gas in January 
30 per cent in excess of the production last ye. 
sale of gas heating apparatus is 50 per cent a 
last year at this time. 

Greatest in popularity of any auxiliary heatit 
rangement appears to be the electric heater. Of 
six times more are being sold this winter. than 
and the sale still continues. Many homes are 
heated almost entirely by gas and electric heat 

A. D. Pierson, formerly connected with the 


(Fuel Co., has been appointed railroad fuel ag 
the U. S. Fuel Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah. 









a letter to the National Coal Association, 
“Landstreet, who was recently elected chair- 
of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
| & Coke Corporation, says in part: - 
rastic changes have taken place in the situ- 
The conditions now are so remarkable as 
tify drastic action on the part of the industry 
‘possibly our Government. _ 
venty-five, years ago the- English coals com- 
a the entire foreign market for bituminous 
the exception of the territory of Canada 
oe Montreal and the Rocky Moun- 
_ No.English coal came to our shores but 
fish coke. was marketed on the Pacific Coast. 
‘Th _A\nerican,, ,soaL,industry started an ag- 
€ . campaign, . yaided>by the railroads, and 
interests, first taking entire possession of 
iia 1 Porto-Rican and;other.West In- 
‘markets; next they.-acquired the. Mexican 
cet. The next foreign market developed was 
hh American. where the.-larger part of the 
t was taken by American coals. 
ter a very large trade was developed in the 
: including the south of France, 
ame Egypt. While American coals were not 
reme in these later markets, by 1916 they had 
ome almost on an even position with British 


cant cera de: were being made in the mar- 
f-Norway and Sweden;. This was done al- 
entirely in foreign vessels. Spain was also 
-accessible market for competition but Ameri- 
oals: were subject to a discriminatory duty 
ch had existed since the Spanish American 
r and I am under the impression still exists. 
ican.coal interests had opened offices in prac- 
all European cities of prominence, as well 
n South America. 


_ Favorable Position in 1916. 


he: American bituminous. industry demon- 
ed the fact they would compete with English 
als.in all markets excepting in the English 
el. This was done with but little assistance 
our Government and by using ee our 


r coal Spark trade was sacrificed as a war 
re. Whether this was necessary or not is a 
ter of doubt, 

here was an opportunity after the war to 
ect a larger part of this, which the American 
r failed to grasp. They not only failed to 
the opportunity to largely recover their 
ion but opened the door for the English coal 
to still further strengthen his position by 
ng him the coal during the English strike, that 
1 bled him to take care of his foreign customers. 
“Our operators claim that the speculator was 
onsible for this. The answer is the speculator 
not have done business if the operator had 
Id him the coal. The facts are that a large 
ber of the operators took the highest prices 
d, irrespective of their future. 

is whole question now brings us back to our 
ntile marine situation as being the principal 
lem to solve. 


ss Why British Are Supreme. 


nglish coal men are only able to accomplish 
they are now doing by reason of the mer- 
ile marine situation. By reason of being a 
iving nation they send out their ships with 
as ballast to this country as well as the rest 
the world and at ballast rates, these vessels, 
ing valuable cargoes for return to their home 
Our coal goes: out as cargo and @escels 
y. ‘return light. 
Jur Congress does not yet- seem to have 
ealized the necessity of measures to correct 


Can Foreign Markets Be Recovered ? 


Mr. Landstreet Tells National Coal Association That Drastic Action Is Necessary If 
bs Our Exporters Are to Regain Position Held Before War. 
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this inequality. Until it is done in some practical 
way our own mercantile marine is of no value 
to our coal export trade and neither can survive. 
A solution of the vessel situation solves them 
both. 

“Today the American coals are entirely dis- 
placed by British coals with the exception of 
Cuba, where the coaling facilities are. owned by 
American interests, and the interior of Canada. 
In addition; for the past year large quantities 
of English coal- have been delivered-on the At- 
lantic Coast and is still received in large quanti- 
ties, so that the American coal industry finds 
itself worse off as to-markets than it was 25 years 
ago, 

“The World War. cannot be the only answer. 
England, with four years of the war, has taken 
the market. Had it been a country unaffected by 
the war that had captured the trade, it would not 
have been so surprising and we would have had 
some plausible excuse. 

“Ten years ago there was not an English coal 
office in the United States. During the war a few 
were established here to buy American coal for 
their foreign trade. Those offices are now busily 
engaged in marketing their own coal on our sea- 
board within three to four hundred miles of our 
own mines. 

“This is not an attack on the British merchant 
or his, methods. His policy is to build for the 
future and to sacrifice immediate :profits for fu- 
ture business; in his policy, as well.as in others, 
he has at all times the backing and co-operation 
of his government. 

“Their government is largely what they make 
it. Ours is what we permit others to make it. 
I commend their shrewdness. After having three 
years war more than we had, with just as seri- 
ous labor conditions during that whole period, an 
enormous amount of their man and brain power 
destroyed, their mercantile freight vessels de- 
stroyed by the hundreds, they very calmly pro- 
ceed, not only to regain the position they had 
prior to 1914, but to recapture the trade we had 
spent 20 years in taking from them. 

“The harm has been done and we have gone 
back 25 years. It is small consolation to locate 
the responsibility for the injury. The question 
now is what can be done to correct it. The so- 
lution of this problem will solve many others. 

“The good sense of the American’ people will 
aid in solving it if it is just put before them in an 
intelligent way and backed by a little frankness 
and concerted action on the part of the coal in- 
dustry. Our Government should aid in every way 
as it is necessary to the future of our mercantile 


marine. We have already discovered that merely 
building vessels doesn’t make a _ mercantile 
marine. 


“With an enormous fleet of American vessels 
available, with taxes, although burdensome, still 
less than our competitors,—what is wrong?” 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
De 8c. Wes $7.75 $8.00 $8.00: $8.00 $6.15: 
Williams & Peters 7.90 8.25 825 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W. B... 7.75 8.00 800 8.00 6.15 
Réadinprieedinnates SPO RSES{ON Mabie tO) Teast AfoeehO 
Lehigh C.- & Nwii 810  8:85.,9 8.354. 8:35. 16.20 
Wehigh Valley ase 790. 8.108.155 (SSeS 
Del? 38) Hudso 58:25) 18.25 18:25 a 8825 


Company prices. for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4.00-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; 
barley, $1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 


ee will be found that it pays in more ways than one 


if SAWARD’s JoURNAL is a weekly visitor. 


Ae: 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Only Minor Changes in Rate of Bituminous 
Production During January. 


All through January the bituminous production 
held steady around 11,000,000 tons a week, the 


variations above and. below that figure being 
small. Preliminary figures for last week, based 


on car loadings for the first four days, indicate 
little change from the preceding week. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest 
weeks for which complete returns are available, 
and for the corresponding week, a year ago, as 
reported by the U. S, Geological Survey: 


Net po rool D 
1 


Week ended 1922 
December 30 Wms: 10,171,000 5,961,000 
1923 1922 
January:_ 6h, cee 10,993,000 7,476,000 
Jariary. pss eae 11,217,000 8,302,000 
January 2053 yee 10,868,000 . 8,782,000 


Production Since April Ist. 
Production of bituminous coal during the first 
248 working days of the past six coal years has 
been as follows,-in net tons. 


LOL8-19 10 sa. ies Sain. petenemac oma 472,392,000 
1919-19205 eos peel ae ciest 381,067,000 
1920-192F oan fa. baie obo 448,395,000 
19211922095 fessg ata arid osteo § 330,026,000 
1922-1923 3... ey ca eede siz-2 313,662,000 
Because of the strike the coal year 1922-1923 
stands considerably behind the four ‘préceding 


1921- 


coal years, being even five ‘per cent below 
1922, a year of acute business depression. 


Anthracite. 


Production of anthracite in the week ended 
January 20 is estimated at 2,010,000 net tons. -This 
is a decrease of five per cent 4s compared with the 
week preceding. Preliminary reports for the first 
half of last week indicate a slight increase and 
that the total production will be about 2,100,000 
tons. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns have been received by the 
Geological Survey are as follows, with compari- 
sons for a year ago: 





-———Net Tons 
1922 


Week ended 1921.” 


December™ 30th sees 1,560,000 851,000 
1923 1922 
aM Wary Oeste treet 1,725,000 1,242,000 
Janay lorie eee 2,113,000 1,643,000 
Januarye20 i eerie 2,010,000 1,443,000 


Joggins Jogged on Bills. 


Our old friend Joggins recently commented on 
the old saying that, despite all shortcomings of 
the Post Office Department, tailors’ bills and such 
unimportant items of mail matter are invariably 
delivered without delay or misforwarding. All 
sorts of mishaps transpire with regard to im- 
portant letters, but your tailor’s bill, according 
to the old saying, is always promptly delivered, he 
says. 

The theme can be pursued further, he continues, 
pointing out that in the case of some items of 
correspondence misadventures. may- occur even 
after delivery to the home of the party addressed. 
Something important received at a busy moment 
by one’s representative may be laid aside and 
forgotten. 

An invitation from some political or, social club 
of the neighborhood which promises an interest- 
ing time may be suppressed by the domestic 
censor who also exercises supervision over other 
material, but any bills that come to hand are 
carefully set aside in a conspicuous position, he 
adds, so that father may have an opportunity to 
attend to them with all promptness and thus keep 
up the family credit and pave the way for further 
purchases on the charge account. A great sys- 
tem, surely. 
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Demand Lacking at Chicago 


Unseasonable Weather and Warm Rains Principal Factors in Weakening Market— 
Buying Reduced to Strictly Current Needs. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 








Cuicacgo, ‘Feb. 2 (Special Telegram).—Prices on 
screenings reacted to higher levels late, thisy week, 
based on falling off in demand:for prepared” sizes, 
Domestic coals continue té show weakening effect of 
mild weather. The limited buying in Chicago is be- 
ing confined almost entirely to Indiana and Illinois 
coals, with Kentucky products arriving only in small 
Way. 





Warm rains with unseasonable weather was the 
principal factor in a weak and falling coal market 
early this week in Chicago. Demand was lacking, and 
the few buyers that were in the market were attempt- 
ing to hammer prices to lower levels. In this they 
met with some-success, especially on screenings and 
bituminous domestic sizes. : 

Even West Virginia Pocahontas and Pennsylvania 
smokeless, which have both been ruling strong for 
some time on the basis of limited supplies, could not 
escape the tendency of the coal market to move to 
lower levels. Reductions of as much as 50 cents per 
ton were made on the coals just mentioned, and an- 
thracite coal is practically the only kind which held 
firm during-the poor market early this week. 

Buying has been reduced to strictly current needs, 
and even these purchases are apparently being re- 
stricted to the utmost. This condition has followed 
the news of the settlement of the wage controversy 
between the miners and the operators, and the con- 
sumers now believe that they will be able to secure 
coal supplies at much lower prices. 

The wage settlement in New York last week was 
taken by the Chicago coal men in a matter-of-course 
manner, although they admit generally that it has 
weakened the market considerably. 

For the first time in weeks southern Illinois screen- 
ings were offered on the Chicago market as low as 
$2.25, f. o. b. mines, and at this figure it was quite 
difficult to move supplies. The average price was 
probably around the $2.50 mark this week, and some 
wholesalers claimed they were still getting as high as 
$2.75 for this coal. Spot coal in central Illinois, the 
fine vrade for industrial purposes, was down as low 
as $1.75 when moved in lots of ten cars or more. 


Indiana Prices Hold. 


Indiana coals have failed to follow the products of 
their sister state, Illinois, in the downward trend of 
prices. Indiana prices have held comparatively firm 
and evidently the coals from that state are finding 
ready markets elsewhere when the Chicago market 
lacks buying power. One Indiana operator with of- 
fices in Chicago reported the running time of his 
mines greatly improved and the sale of the increased 
production running smoothly. 

The railroads, usually continuously in the Chicago 
market for large supplies or small, withdrew most 
of their bids during the slump early this week, pre- 
ferring to let the downward trend of the market run 
‘ts course before entering into negotiations for addi- 
tional tonnage. The railroads are busy with the han- 
dling of. freight and their consumption must still be 
up to normal. The Illinois Central, for example, dur- 
ing the month of January, handled 129,237 carloads 
of freight, as compared with 93,148 carloads handled 
for the corresponding period a year ago. This move- 
ment of freight also indicates that manufacturers are 
busier this year than they were at this time one year 
ago. Business conditions outside of the coal trade, 
especially in the middle west, are good, and barring 
the mild weather of late weeks, the consumption of 
coal should be on an increased scale. 

These conditions, however, are not reflected in the 
Chicago coal market, where prices now are weak and 
the demand far from normal. 

No possibility of. anthracite production catching up 
with the demand this -winter, and consequently this 
market is still strong and all supplies of this coal 
reaching the Chicago market quickly find their way 


into the hands of consumers. The country demand 
for anthracite is said to be greater, for the big ship- 
ments of this coal‘are being taken in the larger cities 
and the smaller Orders from the country remain un- 
filled ‘in a‘ great many cases. 

Western Kentucky coals also failed to. escape the 
scaling down of prices on the local market this week. 
Screenings from this field were freely quoted at $1.75, 
and mine-run fell below the $2.50 figure. Prepared 
sizes softened up in price somewhat, but here the 
demand was strong enough to cause a reaction in price. 


Notes. 


The Eastman Coal Co., of Chicago, has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

R. W. Ropiquet, attorney for the Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau of St. Louis, visited Chicago last week on mat- 
ters of business. 

Dr. Beebe, advertising and promotion manager of 
the Old Ben Coal Corporation, has been confined to 
his home for several days of last week with a slight 
case of la grippe. 

Charles L. Dering, of the C. L. Dering Coal Co., 
was in Cincinnati recently where he addressed a meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati branch of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association. . 

The F. R. Steel Coal Co., large retail” dealers in 
coal and building materials, increased the capital stock 
of the company from 100 shares, no par value stock, 
to $25,000 paid up capital. ‘ 

W. W. Alwert has been elected president of th 
Northwestern Coal & Coke Co., of Chicago, L. M. 
Breedin, former president, retiring. W. C. William- 
son is the new vice-president of the company, suc- 
ceeding FE. Rasmussen. : 

The Northwestern Coal & Ice Co., of Melrose Park, 
a suburb of Chicago, was declared in a state of bank- 
ruptcy last week in a petition filed by the creditors of 
the company. The creditors stated the liabilities were 
over $1,000 and the assets were nothing. 

The Zeigler C: & C. Co., Zeigler, Ill, was incor- 
porated under the state laws of Illinois last week for 
$18,000. The company will mine and deal in coal and 
by-products thereof. The incorporators are E. A. 
Bronson, Frank M. Wakefield and William J. Farr. 

Among the coal men visiting the Chicago market 
recently were P. H. Greenlaw, of the Fifth and Ninth 
District Coal Operators’ Association; William Spen- 
cer, of the Monmouth Coal Co., and O. G. Scott, sec- 
retary of the Central Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Robbins Machinery & Supply Co., 444 W. 
Grand avenue, Chicago, manufacturers of elevating 
and conveying machinery for coal yards, was incor- 
porated last week for $25,000, and those interested in 
the concern are H. P. Robbins, A. W. Bays and Jo- 
seph Foran. : 


Police surprised three robbers who were attempt- 
ing to rifle the safe of the W. J. Folk Coal Co. last 
Sunday. The three men were captured and several 
thousand dollars was thus saved for the company. 
The offices of the concern are located at 69th and 
Irying avenue, Chicago, 


‘J. L. Hawkins is now in charge of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Dierke Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, 
with offices in the Lumber Exchange Building. He 
has been connected with the company for more than 
thirteen years and. has had wide experience in the 
lumber and coal trades. ; re 


Following a complaint by the, Peoples’ Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., 4921 South Racine avenue, three boys were 
arrested, none of them over twelve years of age, 
charged with stealing three hundred bags of coal’ dur- 
ing the last three months from the yards of this con- 
cern. The boys said they sold the coal in the neigh- 
borhood for $5 per ton and had plenty of customers. 
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The boys admitted the theft, but it is believed the 
they were guided by an older person. 


The new rescreenings plant of the Hart Coal Cor 
poration, located at their Monarch, Ky., properties, «: 
now completed, and this company announced last wee 
that they are prepared to produce regular Franklj 
County sizes of numbers two, three, four and five nu 
The equipment was installed by the Link Belt G 
The products of the, Hart Coal Corporation a 
in Chicago and the Northwest by the She 
C. Co., 21 East Van Buren street. Poot 

Since the first of June, 1922, a total of 212 clai 
have been filed by members of the Illinois & Wise 
sin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association with their secr 
tary, I. L. Runyan. A large percentage of these hay 
been collected and many ‘are still being pressed f 
collection by the association. This is one form ¢ 
benefit that dealers can derive by becoming actiy 
members of their trade associations. The service 
free to members and often results in securing man 
times more than the annual dues of the associatié 

A terrific explosion at the plant of the Chicago B: 
Products Coke Corporation on Monday of this wee 
injured fourteen workmen, one seriously. The « 
plosion occurred in the water gas plant and jarce 
the southwest side of the city, shattering windoy 
for a radius of half a mile. One building was part 
wrecked and slight damage done to others : 
The Chicago By-Products Coke Corporation mani 
factures gas for the Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke G 
and sells a large tonnage of coke to wholesale a1 
retail dealers in and near Chicago. DA HY 

A new ordinance of the city council of Chicago r 
quires that every ‘load “of coal, regardless of*tonnas 
must be weighed, by a scaler, duly passed: and: licens 
by the city. The fee for procuring such a license 
$20 per year. The ordinance also provides that 
weighman possessing a license may charge a fee 
25 cents for weighing. This is considered a gor 
move by the legitimate coal dealers, for it will ta 
the ‘weighing of coal loads out of the hands of n 
irresponsible and crafty men. Each delivery must 
accompanied by a scale ticket made out by a licens 
weighman. | 

Recent information relative to the change in nat 
of the W. P. Rend Co, McCormick Building, 3 
the establishment of the Joseph P. Rend Co. led ma 
in the trade to believe that the W. P. Rend Co. 
been succeeded by the Joseph P. Rend Co. The fat 
of the case are that the charter of the W. P. naa 
in the state of Delaware was withdrawn and the J 
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seph P. Rend Co. was incorporated in Illinois, 
lowing this the W.-P. Rend Co. was reincorporat 
with a paid up capital of $1,500,000, and immediat 
bought the Joseph P. Rend Co. The business is ni 
going on as before under the name of the W. P. 
Co., with Joseph P. Rend’ as president. 


Western Notes. 


to begin strip pit operations at Eve, Mo. 

The sale of the property of the Arkansas 
cite Coal Co., near Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
March 22nd. 

M. F. Riotdon, Melrose, Ia., has been elected pré 
dent of the Gold Goose Coal & Mining Co. at Al 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of L. T. Ri 
mond. ‘ 3 

A. T. Hawkyard, P. J. Nusbaum and S, Blixt 


set 


Coal Co., of Montrose, Colo. The capital of 


pany is $50,000. ~ 


Huntsville, Mo., and this company is planning to ( 
a mine in that vicinity in the near future. The ¢ 


The new mine of the Mosby Coal Co. at Mo 
Mo., has finished its program of construction and 
now hoisting coal. The J. E..Drysdale Coal Co.. 
Davenport, Ia., is also interested in this field, hav! 
recently leased 3,000 acres and is now sinking 
holes. pe. ae | 


| 
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Ambitious Hydro-Electric Scheme. 
James B. Duke is one of the moving spirits in 
he Quebec Development Co., which is planning 
o build two huge hydro-electric plants on the 
Saguenay River, in eastern Canada. Preliminary 
york is already well advanced. While Mr. Duke 
s best known as a tobacco manufacturer, he was 
he chief financial backer of the Southern’ Power 


| Satisfaction Smce 1874 


Co. when it was carrying out extensive hydro- 
electric developments in the Carolinas. 
Associated with him in his Quebec enterprise is 
Sir William Price, head of Price Bros., Ltd., the 
leading paper makers of Canada. Much of the 
power produced at the Saguenay plants will be 
used by the pulp and paper mills in that section, 
which now burn coal for the most part, but it is 


The fact that some 
of our customers have 


been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. 





Our steam service de- 
partment under the di- 
rection of Joseph Har- 
rington, is creating new 
demand which needs 
additional 
supply. 
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KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


MITCHELL € DILLON pepeit rey 


| 614 Bedford Bldg. 





Walter Bledsoe 
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Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 


Cincinnati 





Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 
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Peoria, III. 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


Pana, Ill. 
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proposed eventually to extend transmission lines 
throughout a large part of the Province of Quebec 
and possibly to northern New England. 

When this project is fully developed it is ex- 
pected to produce as much power every year as 
could be generated by 10,000,000 tons of coal, 
comparing in.size with the Niagara Falls develop- 
ments. 






Wire, phone or write 





Phone Har. 8660 
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KENTUCKY 






INDIANA 
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GENERAL OFFICES 





CHICAGO, ILL. 






DISTRICT OFFICES 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 





MINES AT CLINTON, IND. 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 
CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN 


558 McCormick Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 

H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 














MAJESTIC COAL CO., Inc. 


Equitable Building 
NEW YORK 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


531 Landi Title Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS COAL 


Coke for General Foundry and Furnace Purposes 


Special Attention Given to Bunkering Contracts 














“Johnstown Coal & Coke Company 
: SHIPPERS 


. 
| General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM, SMITHING AND GAS COALS 


From 


NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
FAIRMONT FIELDS 
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Fairmont Notes 





J. W. Bischoff has been elected vice-president of 
the West Virginia C. & C. Co. 

J. B. Brunot, of the Jamison C. & C. Co, 
burg, Pa., was in the region a few days ago. 

George T. Watson, president of the By-Product 
Coal Co., spent a few days recently at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. hs 

Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the president, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., was in New York City during 
the early part of this week. 

Robert A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal 
Co., was out doors: on Monday for the first time, 
after being ill ten days with ‘‘flu.” 

In the circuit court_of Marion County Harvey H. 
Lanham has won a verdict of $6,922 against the Red 
Rock Fuel Co. for commissions alleged to be due for 
the sale of property. 

The Monongahela Coal Association will hold its 
next meeting in Morgantown on Thursday, February 
8th. John H. Jones, the new president, who ;was un- 
able to attend the last meeting because of illness, will 
be in attendance. 

The Monongah Fuel Co.,, of Fairmont, has acquired 
a tract of coal land adjoining its present mine on 
Koon’s Run, in Marion County. With the installation 
of new machinery the capacity of the plant will shortly 
be increased from 1,500 to 2,000 tons a day. 

Wiley L. Byers, of W. L. Byers & Co., coal and 
coke sales agents, of Uniontown, Pa., was here last 
week, “He said ‘that the bituminous operators. will 
soon be seeking markets, and in his opinion they will 
need the assistance of sales-agents=far, more <than in 
the past. 


Green- 


Reports indicate that the prevalence ofy"‘fla” in the 
mining towns is subsiding. Probably only. 200 miners 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. were reported on the 
sick list at the beginning of this week, against 1,000 
ten davs ago. This includes the 31 plants of the com- 
pany in Northern West Virginia. 

All the northern West Virginia mines of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co, are now located on the B. & O. 
system. Several years ago the Beechwood plant 
was sold to the J. J. Buttermore interests. Later C. 
D. Robinson leased the O’Donnell mine, located within 
the city limits, of Fairmont: and ten days ago J. A. 
Paisley leased the plant opposite Murray. 


A series of inspections are now being made_ by 
state mine inspectors, in pursuance of the safety policy 
of R. M. Lambie, chief of the State Department of 
Mines. Special care is being paid to the humidity 
conditions of mines, especially so-called gaseous ones. 
Chief Lambie is making an effort to avoid any serious 
explosions, such as have occurred in Pennsylvania 
and Alabama. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association a committee 
composed of Brooks Fleming, Jr., C. H. Jenkins, 
Everett Drennen, A Lisle White, and George S. 
Brackett was appointed to collect data to be fur- 
nished to the Federal Fact Finding Commission. The 
annual meeting will be held at the Fairmont Hotel on 
February 13th. 


Radicals at Work in Connellsville Region. 


Department of Justice agents have been rushed to 
the Connellsville coke region following the report that 
I. W. W. and Communist leaders are actively en- 
gaged in an effort to organize the disgruntled miners 
of that section. 

Following the action of the U. M. W. of A. in 
calling off the strike in that district, leaving the 
strikers to care for themselves as best they could, 
feeling ran high, especially when the strikers returned 
to seek their old positions they found their places 
filled -with imported workers. Believing they had 
been betrayed by the old organization the men were 
willing to listen to arguments for a new organization 
and it is claimed that Communist leaders and I. W. 
W. workers, realizing the state of affairs, have taken 
advantage of it to work on the men. 
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NEW HAVEN’S TRAFFIC 


In Denying Breakdown, Mr. Bardo Says Coal 
Movement Exceeds War Record. 


C. L. Bardo, general manager of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., has issued a 
statement denying that his system has “broken down,” 
especially in the moyement of coal. He says that 
since December Ist the New Haven has handled 
more coal from the western gateways than in the 
same period during the war. 

“Since October 11, 1922, and including the first 
27 days,of January this year,” the statement reads, 
“the New Haven road has handled a total of 30,429 
cars of anthracite coal as compared to 23,460 cars in 
substantially the same period last year, or an increase 
of 6,969 cars. Upon the basis of current movements 
this total should be increased 1,000. cars in the four 
remaining days of the month.” 

During the period from September 1, 1922, until 
January 27, 1923, the statement declared, “the’ New 
Haven road handled 38,342 cars of bituminous coal 
as compared to 32,819 cars for the five complete 
months last year, or an increase of 5,523 cars.” 

Going back to December, 1917, Mr. Bardo de- 
clared there were 1,037 cars per day moved east 
from the Harlem River, while 1,212 cars were moved 
for the same month in 1922. In January, 1918, 957 
cars were moved per day, while 1,001 were moved per 
day for the first 27 days of this year. : 

In concluding, the statement said: “As the months 
of December, 1917, and*January, 1918, with respect 
to temperature and snowfall, compare more favorably 


with last’ December and January, so far, this com- ° 


parison is used and should set at rest the general 
feeling that freight transportation has broken down, 
as these records show that there have been more 
cars moved from western gateways during this period 
than during the period of the war, and that the 
movement of both anthracite and bituminous. coal 
since the ending of the coal strike has been very much 
in excess of the shipments of the preceding year.” 


New Position for F. S. Landstreet. 


Fairfax S. Landstreet, of New York, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. Mr. Land- 
street has been for some time past president of the 
Belgian-American Coke Ovens Corporation, of 39 
Broadway, and previous to that was vice-president 
of the ( “oxisolidation Coal Co., and before being elected 
to that office was, for several years, president of the 
New York Dock Co. Still earlier im-his career he 
was president of the Davis C. & C. Co. .. 

C. Law Watkins, George H. Walker and Joseph P. 
Ripley have also beén elected directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, and John H. Lang 
and C. 1H. Memory have resigned. The’ board now 
consists of Mr. Landstreet, R. J. Daugherty, John 


Magee, Edward J. Patterson, Joseph P. Ripley, J. W. 


Searles, G. H. Walker, C. Law Watkins, R. H. Will- 
iams, Sr., and R. H. Williams, Jr. The executive 
committee consists of F. S. Landstreet, J: We Beck: 
G. Hy Walker and C. Law Watkins,02esmeene= 
The company has declared a stock dividend of 40 


per cent, the present authorized capitalization being 
$12,000,000. 


ee 


0. Tkckzow Meyer, Ine. 4 


QO. Jackson- Meyer, who recently retired as president 
of W. A. Merrill Sons & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has 
started in the wholesale coal bisiness in that city on 
his own account, under the name of O. Jackson’ Meyer, 
Inc. His offiees are in the Pennsylvania Building. 

Mr. Meyer has been prominently identified with the 
Philadelphia bituminous trade since 1911, when he 
became regional manager for Thorne, Neale & Co. 
About three years ago he organized the Merrill cor- 
poration, and remained at the head of it until January 
Lina Re 

In his new connection as president of O, Jackson 
Meyer, Inc., he will have the exclusive sale of the 
output of.five Somerset County operations, namely, 
Pine Hill, Atlantic Big Vein, Hercules,, 
River and Gambert. 


275,000 tons, requiring about 400,000 tons of 
Potomac’ ; 























































J. C. Grim, of J. S. Grim & Co., York, Pe 
in town last week urging along anthracite sh 
E. S. Schiewe, of the Schiewe C. & C. Co 
Mich., was a caller on the trade during th 
days. ae 
J. D. Bacchus, of Chestertown, Md., 
conducts a large retail yard, was ry 
recently. 
E. H. Carner, general manager of the ae 
tion Coal Co., Boston, Mass., was a visitor 
the week. — ‘ 
T. W. Claggett,. agent at Baltimore — 
Philadelphia & Reading C. & Cs Co., was BS 
caller in the city. te I rs 
J. A. Lounsbury, agent, P» & R. Cc & 
Washington, D. C., was a caller at the: offices 
company in the Reading Terminal. r 
Daniel Whitney, of Whitney & _Kemmere 
recently honored by election to a vice-pre 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. — 
Miss O’Mahoney, representing the O’Mahc 
Coal Co., of Lawrence, Mass., was in the city 
the ‘past “sweele in the interest of -her firm, © ~ 
Mrs. H. J. A. Smith, owner’ of the HY 
Coal Cpe Kensington and Lehigh avenues, 
misfortune to break a small bone in her foot. 
a fall, but is able to attend to business again. 
John Lynam; of Ashbourne and Ogontz, ¢ 
latter point having taken over the business 
late L. A. Nagle, was in town recently and is : 
strong efforts to take care of his trade at. the: 
points. » 
Joseph Roberts, of the Reading sales for¢ 
been seriously ill at his home in West Chest 
the past week or so. However, at this time 
many friends in the trade will be glad to kno 
is greatly improved and on the way to reco 
The steamer “Homer City” arrived at th 
recently with a cargo of 7,000 tons of Wels! 
consigned to the Philadelphia Rapid Transit | ¢ 
Jocal traction corporation. This is the first 1 
cargo to arrive here in several months an . 
quite a little comment. ie 
Jos. Maguire, of the Queen City C. & 
Buffalo, N. Y., accompanied by his broth 
off in the city for a short time last week et 
to Florida. For the next six weeks they ex] 
be located at Miami, where they will do 
to forget coal and-enjoy a mid-winter va 
Down in South Jersey, at Vineland, 
thought they had a grievance against the 
So the local Chamber of Commerce called 
of retailers and consumers and after h 
sides of the question of profiteering, the me 
an unanimous vote declared the dealers 
entirely fair to the people on prices and 
efforts to keep the- community in coal, 
Wellington Bertolet, father of Wes 
Bertolet, secretary of the Pennsy: 
Men’s Association, died at his home it ine 
January 29th, Mr. Bertolet was at on 
superintendent of the Reading Division — 
R. Ry., but retired to engage in the re 
ness in his home city with his bro her. 
under the name of Bertolet Bros., w 
was succeeded a few. years ago at He. 
by the Reading Coal Co, ; 


By-Product pike to Be Enla 


The Republic Steel Co. has just award 
tract. for 61 new by-product coke ovens 
Koppers Co. These units will form an 
its present by-product plant at Lowellville, 
will bring the total of ovens there to 204. 
tion will be completed this year and wi 
public self-contained in the matter of coke 
its five Hazelton blast furnaces. = 

The annual. coke capacity of the 61 ove 


With the extension, the company’s total — 
coke capacity. will be over 800,000 tons y 
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TEL. JOHN 0548 


THE COUPLAND LABORATORY 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 
BLOSS SMITHING 
The Standard Since 1835 


MORRIS RUN COAL CO., Ine. 
_ Whitehall Building New York 


124 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


Specialists— 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 


Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. Investigation of coal properties. 
Mine sampling and inspection. Expert Legal testimony. 





HUTCHINSON COAL COMPANY “Wive™ 


HUTCHINSON FAIRMONT GAS COAL 
HUTCHINSON LOGAN COUNTY SPLINT AND GAS COALS 


KIRBY BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. UNION CENTRAL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 


COMMERCIAL COAL CO., Ine. 


OPERATORS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE& BITUMINOUS COAL 


Rail and Tidewater 














“TRIPLE C” and “RALPHO” 


Executive Offices: 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Special Attention to Bunker Coal Branch Offices at all ports. 





FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 


NEW YORK—111 Broadway b, 
PITTSBURGH—Frick Annex K 
PHILADELPHIA — Stock Exchange Bldg. 


GAS COAL—STEAM COAL 
BY-PRODUCT COKING COAL 
FOUNDRY, FURNACE and CRUSHED COKE 
OOS ON % i 


% i, GG 
SAO 
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New York Notes | 


R. F. Baer, president of the Shawnee Fuel Co., spent 
a week in Pittsburgh recently. 

S. B. Thorne, president of Thorne, Neale & Co., has 
gone to Florida for a few weeks’ recreation: 


C. W. Watson, president of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., sailed for Europe last Tuesday on the Benengaria. 








Madeira, Hill & Co., have recently opened a Boston 
office, at 185 Devonshire, in charge of Arthur S. 
Urquhart. 

P, J. Ryder has joined the local sales force 
of H. H. Lineaweaver & Co. and is covering New 
Jersey territory. 

W. H. Stewart, of the Lee Coal Co., 17 Battery 
Place, has been taking an enforced vacation owing to 
an attack of the grippe. 

Abel Mishler, New York manager for J. H. 
Weaver & Co., sustained some painful bruises last 
Wednesday by a fall on the ice. 

The Fowler Coal Mining Co. moved on the 
first of the month from 366 Madison avenue to 
larger offices at 9 East 45th street. 

Charles E. Smiley, Jr., for a number of years with 
the Stokes Coal Co., is now connected with the New- 
town Creek Coal & Coke Co., 17 Battery Place. 

W. A. Marshall and John D. Kline, of W. A. 
Marshall & Co., returned the first of the week from 
a business trip to Pennsylvania and the Middle West. 

W. F. Woods, secretary of D. L. Flack & Son, 
No. 1 Broadway, returned yesterday on the Maure- 
fania, after spending» over a month on the other side. 


We met the well-known “Billy” Huester at a 
dinner recently. He says he has had his ups-and- 
downs since leaving the coal trade but has “lots 
of it” now, and appearances bear him out. 


Robbers broke into the coal yard of the Ste- 
phens Fuel Co. at Madison avenue ,and 135th 
street last Sunday night, and after overpowering 
the watchman entered the office and broke open 
the safe, securing between $2,000 and $3,000. 


One of the large modern mines in the Allegheny 
Valley district is that of the Monarch Fuel Co., in 
which John L. Kemmerer, of this city, is largely in- 
terested. Development work has now progressed to 
a basis of 800 tons a day, and a daily output of 2,000 
tons in the near future is anticipated. 

The Newtown Creek Coal & Coke Co. has opened 
an office at 17 Battery Place, room 2042. Telephone 
numbers are Whitehall 3536 and 3537. D. Luzino, 
president of the company, was formerly engaged in 
the coal business under his own name at No. 1 Broad- 
way. The company has a Brooklyn office, also, 916-26 
Grand street. 


Two Brooklyn dealers have been ordered by Samuel 
J. Drummond, Fuel Administrator for that borough, 
to refund money obtained from consumers who were 
unable to burn the coal delivered to them because of 
its inferior quality. The dealers agreed to do so after 
being threatened with prosecution if they failed to 
make the refunds or deliver coal of a better grade to 
replace the original lots. 


J. M. Townsend, Jr., formerly sales manager of 
the Watkins Coal Co., is now connected with the New 
York office of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration, as is also William J. Weir, who used to be 
a salesman for the Watkins company. Ernest Stahl, 
Jr., another member of the latter organization: before 
the recent merger, is now attached to the Philadelphia 
office of, the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 


The offices of the Morris Run Coal Co. and E. 
A. Ward & Co. were slightly damaged by a fire 
which burned out several adjoining rooms on the 
27th floor of the Whitehall Building before day- 
light last Monday morning. Nothing was de- 
stroyed in the two coal offices, but they will have 
to be re-decorated to remove the smoke stains. 





Coke production in the Connellsville region totaled 
245,000 tons last week, a gain of 11 000, tons over the 
week before: : 


| General N otes | 





It is reported that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
to adopt the same system of mining ratings as is em- 
ployed on the Norfolk & Western. 


The mine of the Powell Coal Co., near Towanda, 
Pa., has been taken over by a group of Wilkes-Barre 
business men headed by Walter J. Bennett, president 
of the Scranton Coal Products Corporation. 


The holdings of the American Gas Coal Co., located 
on the Monongahela Railway in northern West 
Virginia. will shortly be sold by court order to 
satisfy a judgment, unless settlement is made by 
other means. 

Frank M. Tessier, city clerk of Cohoes, N. Y:, has 
been appointed local fuel administrator, following -the 
resignation of Harry G. Calkins. Edward Phelan 
has been named to act in a similar capacity at 
Watervliet. 

Dr. Elmer A. Sheets, Fuel Administrator for 
Westchester County, N. Y., has modified his order 
regarding anthracite substitutes, so that dealers 
are now required to deliver only 50 per cent, in- 
stead of 100 per cent as heretofore. 

‘Fearing that there will be a prolonged interruption 
to the-supply of German reparation coal, the Italian 
(Government is arranging to drill for oil in southern 
Italy, in the hope of being less dependent on foreign 
countries for industrial and railroad fuel. 

The name of the Pond Creek Coal Co., recently 
purchased by Henry Ford, has been changed to 
the Banner Fork Coal Corporation. This is the 
name of the Ford coal interests in the Hazard, 
Ky., field. Edsel B. Ford is president of the 
corporation. 

Mayor Bates, cf Quincy, Mass., has directed that 
all anthracite ‘in the cellars of public schools, fire 
stations and other city buildings be sold to citizens 
who are unable to secure a supply from the local re- 
tail dealers, and that the public buildings use bitu- 
minous until the hard coal shortage is over. 

A farmer whose property adjoins the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is reported to have solved the 
coal problem by painting a sign on his barn 
reading, “Hurrah for Volstead.” The first week 
netted him eight tons of hand-picked lump coal, 
contributed by trainmen who had used the sign 
as a target. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Co. has paid to the State of Pennsylvania $154,721 
as the tax on anthracite produced by its mining 
department during two months of 1921, before the 
coal properties were transferred to the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. .The latter company has also paid its tax 
for 1921, amounting to about $234,000, 


A modified plan for separating the Reading coal 
and railroad interests was filed in the Federal Court 
at Philadelphia last Tuesday. 
made in June, 1921, but it was carried to the United 
States Supreme Court by dissatisfied interests, and 
the higher court last May ordered certain modifica- 
tions to make the dissolution more effective. 

Attorney General Daugherty filed in the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia last Tuesday a 
petition raising the question whether the sale of the 
Jersey Central’s stock holdings in the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. to the Jackson E. Reynolds 
Syndicate was made in good faith. The petition asks 
the court to hear all the evidence bearing on this 
point. 

Bowman & .Co., whose headquarters are in’ the 
Broad. Street Bank: Building, Trenton, N. J., 
opened, an office in the Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, with A. W. Garvin as Philadelphia 
manager. Mr. Garvin, who has had considerable ex- 
perience with the coal trade, was at one time con- 
nected with the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. in 
their export department. 


A company has been formed to operate a mine . 


in West Virginia just west of Clark’s Gap Tunnel, 
on the main line of the Virginian Railway and on 
the Widemouth extension of the Norfolk & West- 
ern. This is the last remaining lease in the entire 


Pocahontas’ field and has “been taken by 


The first plan was ° 


have. 



















































McQuail interests. It is expected that coal wi 
be shipped by April Ist. 

The Circuit Court of Monongalia County, W. Vi 
has ordered the sale of the property of the Glassco 
Collieries Co. of Morgantown, by three commissione 
appointed for that purpose, unless the company I 
its debts within 30 days from January 28th. A mi 
and several hundred acres of land in the Cass di 
trict, on the Morgantown & Wheeling Railwa 
comprise the holdings. 4 

J. H. Mandt, superintendent of the Elkho 
Piney Mining Co. at their Stanaford mines, an 
several associates have lately purchased the mine! 
of the Viacova Smokeless Coal Co., in the Wi 
ing Gulf district of southern West Virginia. It i 
understood that Mr. Mandt will sever his connec 
tions with the Elkhorn company and take ove 
the direct management of his new property. | 


Ellis Searles, editor of the United Mine Worker 
Journal, has issued a statement declaring that { 
plan for nationalizing the coal mines recently put ou 
by a committee appointed to study the subject mere] 
represents the views of the committee and has i 
been endorsed by the miners’ union. He says 4 
plan reflects the ideas of “Greenwich Village miners 
rather than those of men actually engaged in digging 
coal for a living. 4 

Shaker screen equipment of the most modern 
type was recently installed at the Eureka mine o 
the Consumers Fuel Co., near Morgantown, \ 
Va; The Eureka mine which ae one of the Bertt 
Coal Co. interests, now has a rating of 64 car 
per day, and with the new equipment it is hope 
to develop a rating of 100 cars daily. The Bert 
company is planning to install shaker screens 
most of their large operations this year, wit 
view of doubling production in 1923. 


A new high record for freight handling | 
American railroads at this season of the year ya 
made during the week ending January 13th, th 
car service division of the American Railwa 
Association announces, The total number of « 
loaded with revenue freight for the period 
873,251, an increase of 22.3 per cent, the repg 
said, over the number loaded during the sa 
week in 1922, and an increase of 22 per cent ove 
the loadings for the same week in 1921. — 


A well-known shipper of soft coal tells us that | 
thinks bituminous tonnage has made. a start on 
mestic business in the East and that this bran 
the trade will be an important factor from now 
especially after June. While the demand may 
very soon on the high volatile screened sizes, he 
the demand will shift to the low volatile coals for tl 
coming fall and winter. The high volatile coal 
given satisfaction as to heating results, but thera 
been more or less complaint because of smoke a 
soot. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS _ | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents | 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of ty, 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, e€ 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only, ' 


FOR SALE 

Coal yard on Long Island, east 
Jamaica, within easy delivery to 01 
25,000 people, equipped with own siding 
office, scales, etc. Address, “Box, Fljaa 
of Saward’s Journal, . 


WANTED 3 
A COMPANY, with ample finances, d 
ing an Anthracite business, want 
young man capable of organizing and dir 
ing a Bituminous sales department. M 
have best of references. We do not wan 
theorist but want a man who has shown an 
can show results. Advise age, experien e, 
salary expected, etc. All replies will be 


in strictest confidence. Address, “Box J6 
care of Saward’s Journal. 


Pare yd i . ee ioe 
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Showing typical installation of Craine Mul- 
tiple Wall Silos used for storage purposes. 








CRAINE 


Storage Pockets 


ese: from their labor saving and conveni- 
ence in handling coal, Craine Industrial 
Silos are further economical—providing greater 
storage capacity on less land. 


Our Engineering Department is always ready 
to co-operate in solving storage and handling 
problems. 


Write for our well illustrated book, ‘““Modern 
Methods of Economical Storage.”’ 


CRAINE SILO COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 280 Norwich, N. Y. 









Glogora Coal Co. 
South East Coal Co. Huntington, West Virginia 


_ Seco, Kentucky 


North East Coal Co. 
9 Paintsville, Kentucky 


| Coals of the Highest Quality 


Yellow Jacket—Domestic and Steam 
Tepee Elkhorn—By Product, Gas, Steam 
and Domestic 


| Flambeau—By Product, Gas, Steam and Domestic 
Eagle—By Product Coking 


Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 


f MIDDLE WEST COAL CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MATERIALS-HANDIElt NG*ESQUIPMENT 


CLAM Suet BUCKETS 


A Haiss Mascot Loader 


is a “bang-up” investment 
for the small yard 


a 


25 tons per hour, day-in-and-day-out, at tLe. per ton power 
cost. You can’t afford hand shoveling—the machine will 
save its costs in a few months. Keeps your trucks moving 
and cuts overhead. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
145th St. & Rider Ave., New York 


Representatives throughout the World 


Ask for 1922 Coal Loader 
Catalog No. 422 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


J. L. Brady, of the Brady-Tucker Coal Co., is spend- 
ing a few days this week at Chicago. 

Howard P. Barnes has been made the Michigan rep- 
resentative of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co. 

M. F. McDermott, until recently president of the 
Boone Coal Co., made a trip to Detroit this week. 

Wheeler Boone, of the Boone Coal C€o., spent Mon- 
day in Detroit transacting business for his company. 

H. D. Everett, sales manager of the Smokeless Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., was in Cincinnati on Mon- 
day. 

Charles L. Chaplin, of the Pocahontas Coal Sales 
Co., is confined to his home with a severe attack of 
influenza, 

W. S. Denham, Cincinnati manager of the Floyd- 
Elkhorn Collieries, made a business trip to Chicago 
on Friday. 

A. L. Moses, resident manager of the Lake & Ex- 
port Coal Co., was in northern Ohio the greater part 
of last week. 

The Cincinnati Coal Exchange last week added ten 
new members and now has an enrollment approximat- 
ing a hundred. 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., resident manager for the Federal 
Coal Co., is visiting the home office at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., this week. 

Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., took 
a run up to Detroit on Monday to look after business 
for his company. 

James Thomas, president of the*Carbon Fuel Co., 
has gone to Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore for 
special treatment. 

H. O. Ramey, 
Oakdale, Tenn., 
nati on Monday. 

W. I. Donnelly, secretary-treasurer of the Logan & 
Kanawha Coal Co., spent Monday at Columbus in the 
interest of his company. 

Ray O’Dannell, secretary-treasurer of the South- 
eastern Coal Co., spent a portion of last week in Chi- 
‘ago and the Northwest. 

Alexander Vowles, of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., 
spent a portion of last week on business for his com- 
in eastern Kentucky. 

O. S. McFarland, who has charge of the docks for 
the Valley Camp Coal Co. at Milwaukee, was at the 
Cincinnati office of his company on Monday. 

B, L. Keeney, sales manager of the Middle-West 
Coal Co., was confined to his home the greater part 
of last week with an attack of the influenza. 

L. J. Fowler, formerly connected with the traffic 
service of the N. & W., has accepted the position of 
‘fice manager of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co. 

The Campbell’s Creek Coal Co. has taken the con- 
tract to supply the Cincinnati schools with fuel at a 
delivery price of $5.56. There will be several thou- 
sand tons. 

A. D. Stanton, Matthew Addy Co. representative 
at Indianapolis, and W. F. Kerrish, representative at 
Toledo, were in to visit the home office for a few days 
last week. 

R. M. Bush, who has been with the Logan & Ka- 
nawha Coal Co. for several years, has resigned his 
position with that company to become associated with 
the Brady-Tucker Coal Co. 

Ay Ee Dawson has been made chairman of the 
railroad commission of the Hazard Coal Operators’ 
Association and already has begun to do good work 
in improving the L. & N. transportation situation. 

Quin Morton, of Charleston, W. Va., vice-president 
of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., is in Chicago receiv- 
ing treatment for a second light stroke of, paralysis, 
but is getting along nicely and is expected to return 
before the week is out. 

Roy Heyser, manager of the Ciheinaiatd office of fie 
Morrow-Callahan Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh on 
ores attending a meeting of the company. yD. 

Morrow, returning from a hasty trip to the East, 
se attended. the meeting at Pittsburgh on Tuesday. 

J. E. Stewart, vice-president; M. D. Gibson, chief 


of the Tennessee Fuel Exchange, 
was attending to business in Cincin- 


pany 


engineer, and H. H. Kallaway, general superintendent 
of the Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, last week stopped 
off here to visit the company’s resident manager, H. 
A. Thompson, on their way to the mines at Dalney 
and Blacking, Ky. 

Word was received here on Monday of the death 
on Saturday of Miss Anita Puckett, daughter of Matt 
Puckett, president of the Cabin Creek Coal Co. at 
Charleston, W. Va. Miss Puckett was a popular 
favorite with the coal fraternity and her sudden death 
cast a gloom over members of the trade here. 

John A. Morris, who has been chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati operating committee in charge of Cincinnati 
terminal car service, has been made district manager 
of the car service division of the American Railway 


Association, embracing Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and- 


West Virginia, with headquarters in Cincinnati. 

M. F. McDermott, president, and John A. Emslie, 
vice-president, have withdrawn from the Boone Coal 
Co., which on January 24th passed into the sole man- 
agement of Wheeler Boone. Mr. McDermott has in 
mind a new connection, as to which he is not yet 
ready to make an announcement, and Mr. Emslie al- 
ready is giving his time exclusively to the manage- 
ment of sales for the Creech Coal Co. 








Buffalo Notes 





Grant B. McLaughlin & Co. have taken the agency 
in this territory for the Straub-Atkinson Coal & Coke 
Co., of Pittsburgh. 


H. O. Schwaner, of Pittsburgh, who lately bought 
an interest in the coal business of Marvel & Co., is 
in Buffalo and has taken a temporary office here, pre- 
paratory to locating permanently. 


Col. W. T. Clark, head of the Empire Fuel Co., 
long established in the local vessel fuel business, lately 
sustained a broken hip from a fall on the icy street. 
He is 84 years old, but has always been very active. 


Word comes from Scranton that some of the poorer 
coal mined there by the independents is beginning to 
find slow sale and is accumulating on the sidings. 
Maybe this is the beginning of the end of the shortage. 

F. J. Durdan is in Pittsburgh. W. P. Smith has 
returned to Scranton. James Maguire and J. Q. 
Clarke have gone to Miami, Fla. J. R. Barnett goes 
next week with a party to Havana, returning via 
Florida. 

A Buffalo coal shipper in Canada last week found 
that the city of Brantford is offering the 6,000 tons of 
Welsh coal it bought last fall at $4 a ton loss, and the 
local consumers do not seem to fancy it, even at a low 
price. 

The city fuel administrator announces by circular 
that he has stationed a man at each of the trestles used 
to accommodate the local retail trade and will oblige 
all drivers to show an order from the administration 
before they are allowed to draw any coal. 

Congressman Underhill of Massachusetts, in an ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Commerce: last week, 
bewailed the fact that there was a man in such au- 
thority in the country that he could command the 
obedience of a set of miners when the President of the 
United States could not. ‘ 

The new gas well on the city hospital property 
began to spout at the rate of 500,000 feet in a day 
last Tuesday. It was down 3,200 feet, about 15 feet 
into the Trenton sand, which had not been pierced 
before in this vicinity. This city does not now manu- 
facture any illuminating gas. All that is obtained 
comes from the by-product coke ovens in the vicinity 
and the natural-gas wells. So far the supply is per- 
fect and has helped out immensely all winter. 

t 


+ 





Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


Weck Ended j 


Cargo Bunker 
December 16). Weve. 18,829 14,522 
December ‘23i),2csuoe Paras ies, 13,488 28,727 
December: 30:an4s.:cne pene 6,764 16,933 
January sf 0 years v Favs Bee's 6,854 18,694 
Jantiary2 13: See. eee Pee se 26,949 23,838 
January 2045721 dae ears 11,098 28,580 


Senliniaaeseniiasniien niece 












George R. Marietta has been elected presi 
the Connellsville Coke & Coal Co., of Cor 
Rag, to succeed Ghispstathers the late 
Marietta. 

The Republic Coal Co., Pratt Bros., and af 
companies, moved on February Ist to larger quar 
at 629-635. Palace brlelies Minneapolis, from — 
Second avenue, south. - 45 

Local coal men decked that the isenors of J 
Commissioner Bowen, recommending state contro’ 
fuel, is simply a game of politics and has no found: 


- 


tion to justify any hope of success, yy 


The Hudson Coal Co. has purchased from +h 
Moses Dolph estate the coal underlying a. 60-a 
tract in the borough of Olyphant, ‘Pa., near Scrant 
It. adjoins other holdings of the company. | 


The Baltimore & Ohio management has issued ‘ 
order restricting the movement of B. & O. coal cu 
to points on that system, the Philadelphia & Readin 
Railway and the Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Many citizens of Block Island, at the mf 
entrance to the Sound, have. filled their cellars 
week with coal washed ashore from the wreck « 
the barge Penn, which recently ran ashot e on Blac 
Rock Point. 

Dealers at Ogdensburg, N. y ie heads AL 
by the local administrator to. ‘direct’ their drivers. 
to deliver domestic sizes of anthracite at any hou: 
where they find 500 pounds or more left over frot 
previous deliveries. , ‘ 


A report from Wilkes-Barre says that the Cande 
mas Coal Co., a Haddock corporation, is negotiatin 
for the purelnae of the Coleraine colliery from © 
A. S. Van Wickle estate. The property in ques 
is located at Beaver Meadows, in the Lehigh regi 

No occasion to send out salesmen for stove 
chestnut orders during January, as some people 
ticipated, but the easing up of the market for prer 
coal shows that the trade is being taken care of 
ter all the time and it will not be long before 
normal condition exists. 


Announcement was made in Series lad Ta sda 
that Seward E. Button, who recently retired a: 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines, had 
appointed general superintendent of the Temp! 
Co. Mr. Seward was connected with the compa 
before entering the service of the State. 

Over $2,000,000 has already been paid into 
Pennsylvania State Treasury on account of! 
anthracite fax. These payments represent — 
amounts due by some of the producers on ton 
mined during the second half of 1921, the tax | 
not going into effect until July 1-of that year. 

In co-operation with the Combustion Engi 
Corporation, tests in the use of powdered coal 
be conducted by the. Bureau of Mines at the . 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. on the la: 
boilers ever constructed. These experiments will 
plement the knowledge gained in previous tests 
differently designed boilers. : x 

Some of the coal peddlers in Greater New Yor! 
eetting away with murder, so to speak, in 
efforts to stop profiteering, A favorite sche 
theirs is to buy one load of coal from some s 
dealer who is unable to get much except high- 
independent tonnage, and so has to charge 
other dealers who sell company coal chiefly. 
with a receipted bill showing he has paid $18 
for a ton of.coal, he bases all his sales on tha 
although his regular source of supply may be a 
dealer who sells to peddlers at $13 or thereabo 

































-— New England—, 


Cargo Bunker Other Coastwise 
146,234 2,466 82,951 
154,673,  ~3'278,¢" 85,495: 
139,819 » 24TH Be 
142,510 ; 2791, ., 82,130 
187,373 4,588 78,645 


165.201 \ 2733 «85,710 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


STEAM COALS 


Webster Selected Smithing Coal 
BUNKER CONTRACTORS 


SHIPPING PIERS — 


NEW YORK, Port Liberty, Pier 18, Jersey City, South Amboy and Port Reading PHILADELPHIA, Port Richmond and Greenwich BALTIMORE, Canton Piers 


Main Office : NEW YORK, 17 BATTERY PLACE 


BeR AGNiG an O Lhe hei CeE, Ss 
Syracuse, Union Building. Boston, 141 Milk St. Philadelphia, Land Title Building. Hartford, 36 Pearl St. 


LONDON, E. C.. ENGLAND, HULL, BLYTH & CO., LTD., 1 LLOYD’S AVENUE. 
































New England Coal & Coke Company 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 
STEAM and GAS COALS 


FROM THE 


Talbot Coal Corporation 


SHIPPERS 


BITUMINOUS 


STEAM — GAS ~-— SMITHING 
149 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone Cortlandt 5539 


FUEL COMPANY 


Shippers of Bituminous 


LOW VOLATILE 
Johnstown—W indber—Clearfield 
GAS COALS 
Scotts Run—Westmoreland—Connellsville 


MEDIUM VOLATILE 
B. R. & P.—Latrobe—Greensburg 


GENERAL OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
Fayette T.&T. Bldg. Pennsylvania Bldg. Munsey Bldg. 
Uniontown, Pa. Philadelphia Baltimore 






New River, Pocahontas, Pennsylvania and 
Fairmont Fields 
GENERAL OFFICES 
111 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Norfolk, Va. Johnstown, Pa. New York, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 























LONDON CARDIFF NEW YORK PARIS 
96, Gresham House, Exchange Bldgs. 1 Broadway 22 Place de la 
Bishopsgate, E. C, 2 Madeleine 


D. L. & SON Ltd. 


Telegrams: Telegr. rams: 
per York * ‘Civism”’ 
Paris “Civismic” 


BRITISH Coa DALS 


FOR 


EXPORT 


BUNKERING AT ALL PORTS 









London ‘‘Civism” 
Cardiff ‘“Civism’? 
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Distribution of Cargo Coal from Lake Erie. 


Lake Superior Ports 1919 
Duluth Superior and Two Harbors 7,806,277 
Ashland-Washburn .............. 589,705 
Copper Range (1) eines nas eee 776,194 
Marquette 9. ics. + ts cee sot ere 233,313 
Fort William, Port Arthur and Jack- 

fish’ je tee cece cee 1,533,084 
Other Lake Superior Ports ...... 61,167 

Totals’ €45 0 cosce sere eeeee 10,999,740 

Lake Michigan Ports 
Milwaukee-Racine Wig) nce erie 3,256,650 
South Chicago, Ind. Harbor and 

Gary ..22.0n0 helene oe ee eee ee 1,811,310 
Sheboygan to Escanaba (1) ...... 1,413,722 
Other Lake Michigan ports ...... 202,565 

Totals 32 ane eee 6,684,247 

St. Mary’s River ports 
Detour and Lime Island ........ 196,664 
Sault Ste: Marie, (Cant ou. oer ee 809,548 
Sault Ste. Marie, American ...... 150,835 

Totalsi 22 aece eee 1,157,047 
Take Huron (ports#.. cee eee 297,957 
Detroit & St. Clair River ports .. 713,188 

Lake Erie Ports 
Buffalo-Fairport and Toledo ..... 67,101 
©ther ports (regular) ieee eee 48,384 

Totals. ent. ac net eee 115,485 
Georgian Bay portsuase)- ener 751,583 
Welland Canal, Lake Ontario and 

St. Lawrence River ports ...... 994,094 


Grand total, net tons .... 


(1) Hancock, Houghton, Hubbell, 


1920 
7,774,764 
604,062 
641,039 
310,422 


906,978 
58,074 
11,295,339 


2,578,085 


1,180,749 
1,500,905 

199,780 
5,459,519 


397,579 
1,092,428 
164,915 
1,654,922 
211,166 
1,288,970 


53,758 
43,422 
97,180 
1,008,473 


1,392,786 


1921 
8,679,763 
514,545 
572,738 
140,596 


1,968,322 
37,750 
11,913,714 


Pad PERS YH 


1,698,614 
1,493,721 

220,951 
6,172,613 


244,943 
751,839 
90,814 
1,087,596 
232,483 
1,137,140 


244,116 

91,644 
335,760 
766,149 


766,925 


1922 
5,406,912 
457,944 
602,216 
233,338 


1,890,918 
11,412 
8,602,740 


2,482,401 


1,494,641 
1,341,781 

166,968 
5,485,791 


584,684 
413,494 
91,548 
1,089,726 
197,648 
1,112,325 


1,078,654 
166,898 
1,245,552 
574,103 


214,257 


21,713,341 22,408,355 22,412,380 18,522,142 
Lake Linden, Portage, Torch Lake, 


Escanaba, Green Bay, Marinette, Menominee, Manitowoc and Sheboygan. 
Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Mgr. 


Philadelphia & Reading’s Bituminous Tonnage. 


Shipments of bituminous coal, paying revenue, over the Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. during 1922 and five previous years, in gross tons, were: 


Month 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January 1,684,202 1,400,157 1,485,159 2,109,271 1,804,413 
February 1,327,151 1,362,702 1,202,085 1,430,303 1,238,237 
March ...... 1,790,199 1,940,911 1,141,463 1,407,882 1,310,357 
April gee 1,853,137 1,880,287 1,345,075 1,590,552 1,132,870 
May ......:. 1,723,640 1,540,880 1,592,268 1,798,507 1,206,890 
June’. .ceeee 1,755,998 2,140,440 1,538,397 1,542,451 1,217,580 
July:.¢ eee 1,778,024 2,122,620 2,118,877 1,820,642 1,122,832 
August ..... 1,645,642 1,995,289 2,352,234 1,956,565 1,290,104 
September 1,782,684 1,832,142 2,561,379 2,092,759 1,266,364 
October 1,711,458 1,866,735 2,982,529 2,159,019 1,481,533 
November 1,703,231 1,681,789 1,112,823 2,070,579 1,334,318 
December ... 1,462,974 1,735,194 1,389,151 2,180,860 1,160,353 
Total ... 20,218,340 21,499,147 20,821,940 22,359,390 15,526,436 


1922 
1,120,527 
1,547,334 
1,742,560 

989,039 
755,558 
831,530 
581,203 
842,369 
1,333,362 
1,528,694 
1,551,411 


12,823,587 


None of this tonnage originates on the Reading, being turned over to the 
P. & R. by the New York Central, B. & O. and Western Maryland for the 
most part at such points as Newberry Junction, near Williamsport, Phila- 
delphia and Shippensburg, the latter junction having developed notably in 
recent years with the upbuilding of the Western Maryland line. 

For some years past this road has carried more bituminous than anthracite. 


Virginian Railway Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal, for revenue and company use, over the Vir- 
ginian Ry. during the calendar years 1921 and 1922 were: 


Month 1921 ea ETS e: <2 %j922 1921 kgs 1922 
January were eee eee 564,630 470,040 39,011 35,155 603,641 505,195 
Bebruaryo eee ee 333,518 534,907 33,828 36,742 367,346 571,649 
Marcha. ce en aes 358,220 662,815 28,361 43,178 386,581 705,993 
Aptil cee 478,166 491,406 31,864 36,088 510,012 527,494 
Mayik.cn ceeetoenee 688,812 650,180 42,760 38,386 731,572 688,566 
june Gee.) fee 658,461 682,746 36,766 36,495 695,227 719,241 
july (2.3 eee 480,656 479,823 31,537 30,505 512,193 510,328 
AUSUSty eee 439,761 466,245 36,518 32,910 476,279 499,155 
September ....... 386,913 458,396 23,676 34,856 410,589 493,252 
Octoberins. 4. ceee 518,108 575,494 39,751 40,588 557,859 616,082 
November ....... 447,710 538,497 34,752 43,848 482,462 582,345 
December -.2,2--- 327:365. 5 eee SYA a apee 359/345 eee 

Lotal <\sire eters 5,682,320 6,020,549 410,806 408,751 6,093,126 6,419,300 


Week ending— 


Jan! 7 eae 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


March 4.... 


March 11 


Great Britain—Weekly Output—1922. 


Output by weeks for the year 1922 is as follows: 


1922 
Tons 


Week ending— 


Jul 
Jul 
Jul 
Jul 


May 2 
May : 
June 3 
June 
June 
June 
July 1 


Aug. 5 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


¥ 
yi 
i 22. 


y 


1922 
Tons 








Week ending— Tene 
Sept/.23)- eee 5,143,9 
Sept. 3302p 5,177,2 
Oct2755. eee 5,209,0 
Oct314:.2eee 5,245,9 
Oct./21e ee 5,355,4 
Oct.°28>.ensee 5,388,3 
Nov) 427 cenee 5,423,4 
Nov: 11-eee 5,440,5 
Nov. 18scueee 5,376,0 
INGV.9 25ers 5,471,8 
Decs 2a eer 5,573,3 
Dec. Oye 5,592,0 
Dec! LGae eet 5,741,6 
IDéc;)23 eens 5,506,2 
Decss0vereeee 3,428,0 

Totalsmaces 262,846,2 


United States Exports of Anthracite. 


Exports of anthracite coal from the United States, principally to Canad 
during last seven years were: 


1916 
January. .. 274,986 
February .. 293,541 
March 309,955 
jupall Bseese 218,982 
Mayan Sek 450,785 
June cee 514,434 
July2 cee 390,078 
August 394,244 
September . 353,507 
October ... 343,181 
November . 322,580 
December 229,379 
Above A 


1917 
295,396 
254,585 
364,587 
586,415 
429,137 
604,777 
390,619 
678,797 
448,124 


478,317 | 


293,981 
541,663 


1918 
241,185 
227,319 
397,358 
340,861 
425,110 
378,753 
395,537 
408,194 
442,714 
456,029 
430,369 
292,014 


1919 
368,749 
221,018 
117,805 
285,190 
398,890 
474,315 
487,653 
505,219 
489,703 
433,742 
320,719 
345,402 


1920 
306,069 
272,368 
419,682 
347,644 
277,197 
511,951 
659,059 
552,627 
325,234 
444,391 
333,265 
372,441 


1921 
289,340 
291,950 
307,940 
368,534 
434,308 
495,896 
388,041 
373,005 
287,268 
307,873 
329,380 
306,227 


Exports of Bituminous Coal from United States. 


1922 
224,0: 
274,91 
294,73 
109,2% 

60,8 
40,2 
16,6: 
28,7 
88,65 
404,9! 
440,21 
381,6. 


a 170,336 5,363,666 4,435,543 4,448,475 4,824,776 4,179,812 2,365,1| 


Exports of bituminous coal (including shipments to Canada) co 
1922 and five previous years were: 


Month 1917 
January cee 1,071,124 
February ..... 997,226 
March ....... 1,322,127 
April eet cere 1,389,751 
Mayr’ zomecrseees 1,830,389 
te erates ttre 2,386,006 
Duly feeecaees 1,571,963 
ANIZ1IS tie cise os 3,058,194 
September 1,812,412 
Octoberwe-eere 2,615,526 
November . 1,718,860 
December .... 1,614,999 

Totals epee 21,285,320 


1918 
646,039 
919,999 

1,223,137 
1,554,501 
2,119,700 
2,205,711 
2,244,530 
2,220,/97 
2,170,425 
1,888,801 
1,616,914 
1,140,455 
19,956,009 


” 





1919 1920 1921 192) 
1,207,634 1,249,167 2,248,448  649,9 
683,709 1,168,806 1,258,670 813,51 
554,037 1,500,540 1,151,840 1,187,3 
811,128 2,431,639 1,453,027 714, 
1,429,612 2,400,821 2,500,374  399,5 
2,179,201 3,132,253 3,314,513 540,85. 
2,027,206 3,556,802 2,649,989 som 
2,356,046 4,108,561 1,695,090  425,5. 
2,721,897 4,011,424 1,211,610 1,175,0) 
2,934,686 4,580,169 1,328,513 1,729,4 
724,650 3,567,136 1,078,767 1,618, 
341,064 2,682,715 770,092 2,008,] 
17,003,012 34,390,033 20,661,033 11,08 


from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Hampton 
bunker use in the years specified was: 


Month 
Vane 
Feb .. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May . 
June . 
lve 
Agee, 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. . 
Dec. 


7—New York—, 


1921 
291,233 
233,586 
269,441 


. 290,904 


273,944 
278,566 
287,141 
241,638 
241,959 
193,646 
175,635 
203,760 


1922 
156,224 
146,713 
163,722 
142,078 
179,256 
146,562 
132,549 

95,103 
107,727 
116,160 
177,133 


Total 2, 981,553 1,562,727 


formerly made by the collectors of customs have been discontinued. 


-Philadelphi 
om phia 
1921 1922? 


28,664 
23,768 
33,724 
33,840 
33,857 
30,422 
30,202 
33,397 
16,763 
20,800 
27,085 
22,126 


334,648 


18,681 
21,365 
29,801 
24,095 
16,565 
10,155 


172,785 





meer ees FS a Roa 
46,545 15,009 238,113 

39,664 20,015 180,820 

28,770 17,680 185,385 

44,852 22,971 259,856 

46,846 10,871 335,189 

57,735 9,298 337,419 

44,427 6,721, 292521 

22,685 8,672 217,369 

17,483 5,291 125,609 

11,393 8,782 137,123 61,0 
14,977 9,179 101,234 75,1 
20,025 126, 263 


395,402 146, 489 2,536,901 us 
Coastwise bunker tonnage figures are not available, as the repo! 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


The production of bituminous coal continues 
m the same basis as in the past six weeks, 
vhich means slightly above the six weeks al- 
jost immediately preceding. There was quite 
drop, it will be recalled, in the week ending 
Jecember 23rd, but altogether the average for 
ae last 13 weeks has been well up to 11 million 
os per week, which is apparently all that the 
cuntry needs. 

Car shortage continues to be a subject of 
eneral comment, but we think there will be 
ss heard of this as time goes on and operating 
anditions become easier in the face of a some- 
that lessened demand for tonnage. There are 
yme unfortunate conditions with regard to 
iis feature that are not altogether revealed by 

mere study of statistics. If the shortage 
‘ere uniform with one and all, the situation 

‘ould not be so bad, but there is irregularity 
3 between districts as there is between indi- 
iduals and companies, and this results in some 
Meerns with good contracts being unable to 
ll them. Consequently, those concerns that 
9 have coal to sell on the market are able to 
ispose of it well above contract figures and 
lis leads to a further scattering of cars and 
ives to the buying community an impression 
{price conditions that is not justified by the 
7erage result of sales. 

As a general thing, a tone of adversity and 
*pression characterizes a good part of the 
ade. This is not unusual. It is often so at 
is time of the year and causes February to be 
sliked by some people. We are between “hay 
id grass,’ as the farmers say, and there is 
ten a lack of animation in the coal markets 

this time. 

The situation would have been better had 
Ie past season been more profitable. There 
ts been a good demand for tonnage during 
€ winter, it is true, but nothing extraordinary 
far as soft coal is concerned. The situation 
‘much better than it was a year ago, and yet 
je thing and another have prevented ship- 
ts making the considerable profit that would 
ve been most welcome, indeed necessary, 
lowing the long-continued strike. 

‘Some of the troubles were due to shortage 
| cars, as is so well known, but more cars 
2re not the only thing needed. Better motive 
‘wer and more terminal facilities would have 
ped, and yet on the other hand any material 
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increase in shipments would have tended to 
break the market. Surely an industry is rather 
a precarious one when it is always on the verge 
of some damaging circumstances. But great 
increase in carrying capacity of the railroads is 
scarcely to be expected. There was so much 
economy in railroad management and mainten- 
ance in 1921 that the lines were hardly prepared 
for increased business in 1922, and then in the 
middle of the year the shopmen’s strike came 
along and caused a great setback. 


While the railroads suffered heavy losses on 
account of the strike, it cannot be considered a 
victory for the men. Thousands of them were 
out of work for weeks and months and secured 
reemployment only by pocketing their pride 
and going to work for some other company 
than the one that they had been employed by. 
In other words, not standing out for a full 
measure of union domination but exchanging 
places with other men who had walked out. 


The result shows the inadvisability, to put 
it mildly, of arbitrary handling of labor 
troubles, and yet how are such matters to be 
handled amicably? Only too often compromise 
and concession mean simply that the boss must 
give in to the extent of 95 per cent of the de- 
mands, vielding on practically all essential 
points. Perhaps only hard knocks will show 
that corporate reserves are not unlimited and 
that all demands cannot be met. 


General business is moving along well in 
many lines. Only insufficiency of transporta- 
tion is holding matters back in certain quarters 
where transportation is always essential. To 
aman up a tree it appears that industry is mov- 
ing forward in good form. Everyone is en- 
couraged with regard to the outlook for the 
coming year, and the tone in financial circles 
justifies the belief that good times are ahead. 
There is one black fellow in the rear of the pro- 
cession who can be taken to represent the soft 
coal trade. He is playing the part of the water- 
boy, with a heavy load to carry and no proud 
regalia to wear. This is something that has 
been seen several times before. The coal trade 
does not catch on readily in the forward march 
of business. This time, with the excess capac- 
ity that has developed in the face of reduced 
demand, the industry has more than the usual 
burden to carry. 

The report of the Coal Commission is 
awaited with much interest. Is it possible that 
a way out can be found? As we have said be- 


fore, if only the development of new plants 
can be curtailed, the growth of the country and 
the exhaustion of old mines will work out a 
remedy in time, but too long a period to suit 
most people would be required. 

Revision of freight rates and foreign trade 
are looked forward to as aids in the growth of 
our bituminous trade, but that all means time. 
Can the Commission devise some quick acting 
elixir that will put the trade in a strong posi- 
tion? 

Anthracite trade continues very strong. It 
is in sharp contrast to the bituminous situation 
and there has not been the quieting down that 
was expected to develop in the latter part of 
January. 

The extraordinary high prices have been 
trimmed down, but only to the extent of a little 
more than 10 per cent. The easing up is more 
apparent in the cancellation of orders that has 
commenced than in the curtailment of price, 
but a little more in the way of cancellations will 
soon have a decided effect on the prices of the 
independent operators. The sun is getting 
warmer all the time. The public mind will ° 
soon be turning to thoughts of spring and the 
apprehension and anxiety of the winter season 
will soon be passing away. Snow storms after 
this date are rarely troublesome as trade fac- 
tors, for melting proceeds rapidly. 

The winding up of the winter’s trade will 
not come as early or as suddenly as has often 
been the case in the past. So few have been 
able to get a considerable amount of coal on 
hand as a reserve stock that buying will con- 
tinue. Gradually, as the daily consumption 
decreases, there will be some catching up ac- 
complished by the well-maintained production 
of the large interests and the market will quiet 
down to a more normal status. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance, something 
always seen in times of stress, that the highest 
priced coal is generally of the poorest quality. 
There has been a large crop of complaints this 
season, and it is to be feared that the, public 
idea of coal trade conditions has not been im- 
proved by the character of the tonnage shipped. 
It is unfortunate, of course, that such has been 
the case in view of the notable rectitude of cer- 
tain important interests. 

We have seen now how a small percentage 
oi difference between supply and demand af- 
fects market and price conditions, and in 
like manner a small amount of poor coal has a 
very detrimental effect on buyers’ sentiment. 
A very few specked applies reduce the value of 
the whole barrel, and a continuation of such 
shipments would very likely put the seller out 
of business so far as high-class product is con- 
cerned. 

With the readjustment of the trade to more 
normal conditions, there must be consideration 
given to reduced prices. More economical 
methods ot handling must be employed wher- 
ever possible. Machinery must be availed of 
wherever it is less expensive than manual labor, 
and it was a good point that was brought out 
by a prominent representative of a large com- 
pany at a recent convention, relative to unneces- 
sary refinement of screening. Of course, a con- 
sumer is entitled to well screened coal if he is 
charged for it. but the question was-raised, and 
aptly we think, why develop the waste of re- 
screening when the small coal contains heat 
producing qualities the same as the large? 
Why not avoid this waste and the labor cost 
involved in producing it, and give the con- 
sumer the benefit of the reduction in price 
which elimination of this feature would allow 
to be done? 
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SAWARD?S JOURN 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Arrival of Cold Wave Early in Week Gives New Vigor to Demand for Anthracite— 
Falling Market in-Bituminous Causes Buyers to Hold Off. 





Cold weather at the outset of the present 
week, followed by snow, gave the small an- 
thracite operators a new lease on life by 
causing another inflow of high-priced orders. 
These have absorbed the tonnage produced 
since then, but have not provided much in the 
way of future business. From now on the 
buying of this part of the output will be of a 
hand-to-mouth nature, with prices regulated to 
a large extent by climatic conditions. 

So far as the companies and the larger in- 
dependents are concerned, they have experi- 
enced no material let-up in the demand for 
domestic sizes and only a slight falling off in 
the call for buckwheat. There is a feeling that 
the next two weeks will see more or less relaxa- 
tion, but the change will manifest itself chiefly 
in a gradual reduction in the size of premiums 
paid, rather than in any lack of eagerness to 
obtain coal at or near the circular. 

Emergency conditions will pass with the 
arrival of spring, but the desire for coal on the 
part of the public will outlast the cold weather. 
Consumers with foresight and money—or 
credit—will want to start right in preparing 
for next winter, and when their ambition has 
been gratified the filling of retajl plants will 
absorb the output for an indefinite time. The 
only difference will be that both the public and 
the dealers will be more particular about the 
price they pay. 

At the retail end the situation has eased up 
decidedly in some places and to only a slight 
extent, if at all, in others. Perhaps Greater 
New York is as fortunate as any city in the 
way it has been taken care of, largely because 
of the short haul and the absence of serious 
delays at the piers due to frozen coal. Some 
thawing has been required, but less than usual. 
In New England and northern New York State 
delayed shipments are still productive of much 
trouble but only a minimum of hardship, owing 
io substitutes of one kind or another usually 
being available. 

Sales continue to be made as high as $13 
to $13.50 for domestic sizes and $10 to $11 
for pea coal, but it is more of an effort for 
operators to move tonnage at those prices. 
Instead of having orders forced on them, they 
are often obliged to scout around and local 
wholesalers now get long-distance calls asking 
if they can move a few cars of this size or that 
size. Such calls usually relate to broken or 
pea coal. 

A slight further easing in the steam sizes is 
noted, chiefly in rice and barley which are soft 
in sympathy with the bituminous market. In- 
dependent producers are realizing about as 
follows: No. 1 buckwheat, $4.75-$5.50; rice, 
$2.25-$3.00; barley, $1.25-$2.00. Even lower 
prices are heard of on distress lots at tide- 


water. 
The Bituminous Market. 


In the bituminous trade things are gradually 
shifting in favor of the buyer, and, observing 
this tendency, some of them are becoming very 
confident of their ability to purchase coal on 
practically their own terms from now on. This 
is reflected in their attitude toward the matter 
of contracting, in which they are showing 
little interest even when tonnage is offered to 


them at concessions from the prevailing spot 
prices. ; 

It is also evidenced by their refusal to buy 
for current needs when they have stock piles 
available, as well as by numerous cancellations 
and rejections. As is always the case on a 
falling market, cars are often refused on ac- 
count of alleged poor quality, and the necessity 
of finding new consignments is adding to the 
unsettlement. 

In some cases retail dealers are among the 
worst offenders, Long Island in particular 
being the scene of many rejections involving 
both mine-run and the sized coal which until 
recently was popular as a substitute for an- 
thracite. The latter is still being used to some 
extent, but it is being supplied mostly from 
stocks already on hand. Dealers are now buy- 
ing very little of it, and their withdrawal from 
the market has contributed to the weakness in 
the high-volatile grades. 

Operators. are hampered at the producing 
end by poor car supply and at the selling end 
by embargoes. With the lifting of embargoes 
there should be a fair movement to New Eng- 
land, for some consumers are none too well 
fixed as regards a reserve supply, but at tide- 
water and for some distance inland strong 
competition from southern coal will be en- 
countered. Water shipments to the Sound and 
beyond are being restricted at present by con- 
gestion at receiving ports. 

Some British coal is arriving on old orders, 
but buying has practically stopped owing to a 
simultaneous rise in British prices and a slump 
on this side. In fact a reverse movement is 
setting in, at least three steamers having been 
chartered to carry American coal to Italy, and 
it is understood that these represent the initial 
shipments on business already closed aggrega- 
ting 150,000 tons. If the Ruhr troubles con- 
tinue, further shipments to Europe as well as 
to South America are probable. 

Producers of the higher low volatile grade— 
Pool 9 and better—are offering tonnage on 
contract at from $3.75 to $4.25. Some Pool 10 
operators are holding out for $3.50 or more, 
while others are willing to accept $3.25. Many 
consumers seem to think that by April Ist they 
will be able to cover at a dollar or so below 
these figures, and with the two sides so far 
apart little business is being closed. 

Spot prices are about as follows on tonnage 
to be shipped from the mines: Pool 1, $5.00- 
$5.50 per net ton; Pool 71, $4.25-$4.75; Pool 
9, $4.00-$4.50; Pool 4, $3.90-$4.25; Pool 10, 
$3.75-$4.00; Pool 11, $3.00-3.25; Pool 14, 
$3.25-3.50; Pool 18, $2.75-$3.00; low-sulphur 
gas coal, mine-run, $3.50-$3.75 ; three-quarters, 
$4.50-$4.75; high volatile steam grades, mine- 
run, $2.75-$3.25; three-quarters, $3.50-$3.75 ; 
slack, $2.75-$3.25. 

At tidewater the number of cars standing 
has dropped below 2,900. Only a small per- 
centage of this tonnage is on the market, with 
very limited offerings of the grades above Pool 
10. Prices are very irregular, but these quota- 
tions give a general idea of the market: Pools 
9 and 71, $7.25-$7.50 per gross ton f. o. b. 
piers; Pool 10, $6.75-$7.00; Pool 11 and 
miscellaneous grades, $5.75-$6.25, 
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_ PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Continuous Appeals Made for Anthracite 
Bituminous Consumers Indifferent. 


Jn the retail trade one day is almost like anotl 
these times, as it is a continuous round of listenj 
to appeals and complaints. The dealers are still 1 
tiring in their efforts to increase the flow of coal 
their yards, but have long since learned that t# 
can expect a certain tonnage and no more. All 
which is in line with the tonnage reports of the p 
ducing companies, which show that there is really 
chance at all to make up for the production | 
during the five idle months. 

The people have certainly learned economy in + 
use of fuel and have probably stretched a ton 
anthracite much further than it was ever thou 
possible. In this they have been encouraged by : 
retailer, yet it is somewhat of an awkward conditi 
as a business man is usually desirous of selling — 
customers as much as possible of his stock in tra 
Despite this situation there are still many peo 
who actually think the retailer has conspired agai 
them and could give them coal if he would. 

To illustrate the efforts dealers have made 
supply their trade, it is a common occurrence 
have a retailer ask some one to direct him to 
source of supply of high priced coal, which — 
newspapers at times claim is being paid for coal 
the mines. It is an old story for a consumer to : 
that coal is gcing to Canada at such and such 
price, when the dealer himself would be glad to ] 
that price for at least a few cars to help out 
trade. We know of more than one instance wh 
a dealer was enabled to get a stray car of wash 
coal at a high price and which he delivered at 
actual loss merely to take care of some desira 
business. f 

Coalman in Ticklish Position. 


So far February has given but the ordinary bre 
of winter weather, although the thermometer at tit 
has been fairly low, and altogether a great deal 
coal is being burned. Inasmuch as all fuel is be 
consumed about as fast as delivered the coal mat 
placed in a rather ticklish position, as while there 
still a good demand for bituminous coal and cc 
yet no dealer wants any stock of these fuels on he 
when spring comes. However, quite a few ord 
have been placed recently for prompt delivery, : 
the attitude in which they were placed was one whet 
the dealer hoped it would be the last. ee 

The dealers who are getting the highest pri 
coal are speculating as to whether the producers 
this coal will be able to get top prices right to 
end of the month. These dealers are probably wo 
ing at a less profit than the general run of retail 
and are anxious for lower mine prices. The ¢ 
sumer is also curious as to prices, and those ¥ 
want to stock up the first thing in the spring 
anxiously inquiring as to the possibilities, thot 
many of them are at this time determined to ¢ 














up at any time that coal is plentiful, regardles 
price. +h 
There is still a heavy tonnage of buckwheat 
moving into the domestic trade, and some ¢ 
have worked up very desirable business on this 
with large consumers who are not in position 
buy in carload lots. Mostly these are concerfis ¥ 
always believed they could not run on anyt | 
large sizes and are now likely to stay on bu 
In addition ‘dealers are still pushing this size 
family use, those with a steady supply still ins 
that the buyer of larger sizes must take a propor 
of buckwheat. ‘| 
During the past week the dealers have been 
plied with blank forms of petitions, designed 1 7 
signatures of consumers appealing to the legislat 
now in session to repeal the coal tax act. Unt 
tunately the dealers are so busy with their rout 
work that they have so far not been able to 
complish much in the way of interesting people 
the petitions. @ i 


Spot Coal Moves Slowly. ee 


Pa 
It is extremely difficult to interest the bitumin 
consumer in the purchase of more fuel. . They fi 


{ 
_ 





ow reached the situation where they know they can 
et all the coal they want when they want it, and 
robably at much lower prices than are prevailing. 
fany of them had stocked up in anticipation of 
ossible trouble April lst and now have sufficient 
oal to carry them well past that point and are simply 
ut of the market for several months to come. 

Th producers of certain grades are extremely 
ixious to move their product and there are rumors 
f particularly attractive prices, at least when com- 
ared with those which have ruled in the past six 
e being offered. Naturally these quotations are 
a the coals of not so well known reputation, but 
a. favorable prices are not moving in heavy. 


‘It is in the high grade coals such as Pools 1, 71, 9 
ad 10 that the most activity is manifest, although 
vei on such orders as are placed, there is a tendency 
, delay on account of the car situation. It is also 
sported that some contracting has taken place in 
ese fuels, but as yet the amount of tonnage closed 
regarded as very great. 
Prices have shaded off very considerably of late, 
stly to the lack of interest on the part of the 
msumer, as it is not believed the production has in 
ty way increased. Many shippers still claim they 
“not make a full week’s working time. The con- 
r is doing his best to wait out the market, even 
cluding the railroads, whose orders are still very 
o 
event spot auotations are about as follows: Pool 
$5 to $5.10; Pool 9-71, $4.50 to $4.75; Pool 10, 
to $4.15; Pool 11, $3.30 to $3.60. 





CINCINNATI DEMORALIZED 


ven Smokeless Domestic Grades Share in 
os) 
the General Weakness. 


a Cincinnati coal market went to pieces pretty 
dly the latter part of last week, and even the con- 
erably lower temperature of Monday and Tuesday 
led to do more than temporarily check in part the 
ynward course of prices. Even domestic coals 
re caught in the receding eddy and went down. 
e strength of the falling current was shown by the 
t that graded smokeless, which had_ heretofore 
od firm in all sorts of weather, was off as the 
‘k opened. 
Ste buying was at a distressing minimum and 
product went little better. During the higher 
iperature of last week domestic varieties fell to a 
; call, but interest in them was measurably restored 
€ opening of the present week, at which time, 
ever, supplies were so plentiful that the price did 
ly. 
ust when conditions were such that a poor car 
ly would have been rather an undisguised bless- 
the trade, it began to come back briskly. The 
O. alone fell down in its average. On this 
there was a wide variation of conditions, rang- 
between 30 and 40 per cent. The Virginian ran 
ut 40 per cent. The N. & W. was between 40 and 
per cent and the L. & N. from 50 to 75 per cent, 
DSi Some 
se operations in the Hazard field had as high as 
days’ loading, while Bell County, Kentucky, had 
ays and Harlan better than three. The B. & O. 
better than 50 per cent, and the Southern and 
en & Crescent about 60. : 
the face of this comparatively free flow of fuel 
jage, which included hundreds of “no-bill” cars, 
‘as not only a serious lethargy on the part of 
buying interests, but a further interposition 
ailway embargoes against shipment to important 
suming sections of Michigan, on account of con- 
| om gateway points, notably Toledo. The free 


vement of river cargoes added to the surplus of 
L 
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ies and helped to bring about market stagnation. 
Many Rejections and Forced Sales. 


ejections, which always go with a falling market, 
‘2 numerous and added to the general demoraliza- 
| by forcing a lot of emergency sales. Under the 
‘umstances, consumers got some bargains at Detroit, 
tdo, Chicago and Cincinnati. About all Cincin- 
‘operators could do early this week was to cope 


arious forms of distress and “grief.” 








SA WARK D?S ~ J O.ULR NeAge 


Smokeless mine-run and nut and slack sold for 
western delivery at from $5 to $6, which prices also 
applied to eastern inland cargoes of this variety. 
Mine prices for tidewater cargoes on mine-run were 
down to $4.60 and $4.75. For the first time, graded 
smokeless coals showed a weakening. They were 
quoted at from $7 to $7.50 as against $8 and $8.50, 
which has been the price for several months. It is 
said that less than 30 per cent of the prepared smoke- 
less output gets into the spot selling, as most of it is 
moving on old contracts, taken at $4 and even less. 

High volatile prices have been slipping steadily. 
Nut and slack sold between $2.15 and $2.50, with 
some distress sales down to $2. Steam mine-run 
ranged about $2.75, but there were sales as low as 
$2.50 and as high as $3. By-product mine- 
run sold at $3 and $3.25. Domestic egg and lump 
broke badly the latter part of last week, selling down 
to $4.50 and as high as $5.25. A good deal of this 
coal sold under distress conditions as low as $4. Even 
with a pretty brisk call for graded coals early this 
week, under the influence of the so-called cold wave, 
the prices did not materially rally, though their down- 
ward course probably was checked for the time being. 


Opinion Divided Over Outlook. 

There is a variety of speculation among Cincinnati 
operators as to the future of this market. It is held, 
on one hand, that the present soft conditions are the 
result of the opportunity on the part of large con- 
sumers, in view of the dismissal of the strike peril, 
to use up the reserves they had begun to accumulate 
against this seemingly probable emergency. If so, 
they will be back in the market in a few weeks and 
their renewed buying wil! react in favor of a higher 
level of prices, it is predicted. 

On the other hand, freight conditions are now 
steadily getting better and others say the surplus 
consequent upon the restoration of normal transpor- 
tation conditions will naturally result in a very low 
level of selling rates. As against this is the fact that 
a lot of small mining properties which have been able 
to operate on the higher level of prices will have to 
close down. Word comes from Kentucky that many 
of them already are suspending operations and that 
practically all of them will be silent within a week 
or two. 

There is practical certainty, it is held, that steam 
and by-product demand is to continue at a high 
maximum, as industry is constantly more active. If 
prices can be held against too low a drop until April, 
then early opening of lake buying, assured by the 
lower level of prices, would serve as a stabilizing 
influence, say those of a more optimistic disposition. 
At any rate, they add, the non-union districts of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia have no extremely low level 
to fear, as the union fields will close down when that 
level is approximated and the Cincinnati districts of 
non-union production, with their adjustable condi- 
tions, will do the mining. 

The slow conditions of last week in the Cincinnati 
domestic market brought the maximum retail price 
for the best splint lump and egg coal down to $9 and 
$9.25, which price was not advanced, although the 
colder weather of Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
brought an avalanche of rush orders to every retailer 
in the city, drawing deeply on the reserves of river 
coal brought down from the Kanawha and Logan 
fields, at the rate of 25,000 or 30,000 tons a week. 


Consolidation Officials Meet. 


Fairmont, W. Va., Feb. 8—During the first three 
days of this week the operating forces, store managers 
and purchasing agents of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
held their annual conference in Fairmont with Vice- 
President Frank R. Lyon and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent Brooks Fleming, Jr. 


Out-of-town officials present were: F. W. Wil- 


shire, vice-president, New York; W. L. Andrews, . 


vice-president, Baltimore; W. M. Wilshire, general 
manager of sales, New York; C. H. Bradfield, real 
estate agent, New York; C. H. Tarleton, general man- 
ager, West Virginia Division, Fairmont; H. Mamtin, 
assistant to general manager, Maryland; W. H. 
Kramer, general manager, Pennsylvania Division; E. 
R. Price, general manager, Miller’s Creek Division; 
G. W. Hays, general manager, Elkhorn Division; 
Franklin K, Day, general manager, Pocahontas-New 
River Division. 
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FAIRMONT MARKET WEAK 


About the Only Demand Is from Railroads 
and a Few Other Large Buyers. 


The general condition of the market this week was 
rather uncertain, but on the whole was headed down- 
ward. Pittsburgh mine-run coal was sold on Monday 
and Tuesday at $2.45 to $2.50, while Freeports and 
Sewickley were down as low as $2.35 to $2.40, 

There apparently was not much demand for coal. 
Lump and slack are in little demand. ‘Some little 
slack is now moving out of the region for the Easton, 
Pa., cement mills, which have switched to this classi- 
fication from mine-run. Steel mills, public utilities 
and other plants are getting their usual demands met 
by contract, but other than that and some little ton- 
nage going to the railroads, the demand is limited. 

Along the Monongahela Railway the mines were 
getting $3 to $3.10 on Tuesday, and perhaps a little 
stronger prices than these in a few instances. 

It has been learned that the Canadian Pacific con- 
tinues to need coal and is meeting the spot market 
price of $3. The Grand Trunk is also buying some 
coal from mines along the Monongahela at presumably 
the same price. The N. Y., O. & W. continues to 
buy a limited tonnage this week. 

The'C. R. R. of N. J., the L. V. and some other 
roads are said to be getting some little tonnage on the 
spot market. The Canadian Pacific is reported to be 
way behind on its requirements and probably needs 
almost 1,000 cars by March Ist, 


Car Supply Improves Monday. 


Early this week there was a more favorable car 
supply on the Monongah Division, B. & O., the mines 
getting 55 per cent commercial on Monday, but on 
Tuesday it was said to be only 18 per cent. The proba- 
bilities are that the remainder of the week will see a 
decrease in cars rather an increase, as a heavy snow 
storm was raging late Tuesday afternoon, which prom- 
ised to retard movement over the mountains, east of 
(Grafton. 

On the Monongahela Railway there was a 50 per 
cent run of empties on Monday, but this dropped to 
20 per cent on Tuesday and the flow of empties was 
slackening. Along the Western Maryland on Monday 
there was an 80 per cent run, but on Tuesday it was 
down to 27 per cent. 

The embargoes on the N. Y., N. H. & H. continue 
to affect the B. & O., and as a result the coal shipments 
to New England out of this region are very limited. 
There is considerable coal moving off the Mononga- 
hela ‘Railway to points in New York State, it is said. 

Coal production last week in northern West Vir- 
ginia was reported to be running just behind the 
previous week, which aggregated 506,600 tons. The 
mines on the Monongah Division reported a slight bit 
less coal loaded than the previous week. 


Careless Use of Soft Coal. 


The popularizing of bituminous coal as a domestic 
fuel will not be made any easier by the explosion in 
a Bronx apartment house, which nearly killed the 
janitor. So much publicity was given ,to the incident 
that it was magnified out of all proportion to its true 
importance. No doubt many newspaper readers have 
been led to believe that soft coal is dangerous, as well 
as dirty, and will avoid its use if possible. 

Alexander J. Fraser, the Bronx administrator, says 
the janitor has only himself to blame. In a report to 
General Goethals he stated: 

“From what I saw, I believe that the accident was 
caused by gross negligence, inasmuch as a large ac- 
cumulation of dust and soot was found in the chimney, 
and the flues were also choked up with dust. 

“I believe that the janitor must have put two or 
three times as much coal on the fire as should have 
been put on at any one time; otherwise the fire would 
not have been still burning at 11 A. M. the next morn- 
ing. In all probability, the fire bed at the time of the 
accident was so thick that it was impossible for the 
necessary quantity of air to pass through the fire bed 
in order to mix with the smoke and gases in proper 
proportion to permit these gases to burn, and, due to 
the choked up condition of the flues, these gases could 
not escape up the chimney and were consequently 
forced out into the room.” 
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Curcaco, Feb. 9 (Special Telegram).—The mar- 


ket has steadied this week, although the demand 
has eased off considerably following the return of 
mild weather and larger production in Illinois and 
Indiana. Some re-order business is reported today 
by retailers who expect another cold wave, Prices 
are firm. 





Six-below-zero was welcome weather to the Chi- 
cago coal men, when this frigid temperature was 
reached in Chicago on Sunday of this week. In 
view of the fact that the Chicago coal market has 
been greatly a weather market during the entire 
Winter, the cold temperature which commenced 
on last Saturday in Chicago and the continuation 
of wintry weather through the fore part of the 
week, the sale of domestic grades of coal took a 
big step forward. 

This was the coldest spell the city of Chicago has 
had this Winter, although it was only the second 
time that the temperature had hovered around the 
zero mark, Calls from both consumers and retailers 
for coal, of any sort, were urgent and frequent, and 
anything that could be satisfactorily burned in homes 
or factories, was pressed into service. 

Wholesalers have been busy in the Chicago market 
this week and although the weather has moderated 
considerably, the demand still remains strong. 

This quick change in the demand followed a dull 
and uninteresting market the week before. Until 
Friday of last week the weather was mild and the 
prepared sizes were slipping in price under the 
softening conditions of trade. Screenings began to 
recover in price as the demand for prepared sized 
dropped off. This condition, however, was com- 
pletely reversed this week by the sudden change in 
weather which ushered in the coldest days of the 
Winter. 

Another feature which tended to soften the mar- 
ket last week was the embargo placed on all ship- 
ments of coal to Toledo, O. This caused many 
trainloads of coal to be diverted to Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and nearby points, thus increasing the 
surplus of coal on track and making the spot mar- 
ket attractive to buyers, who otherwise would be 
considering contract coal. This surplus of coal did 
not last long, however, after the cold wave hit Chi- 
cago. 

Anthracite Demand Continues. 


The situation with respect to anthracite is about 
unchanged. The demand still continues in excess of 
the supply regardless of the expectionally mild wea- 
ther of the Winter. The severe weather of the weck 
just closing has tended to create an even greater 
burden for the wholesalers who deal in anthracite. 
It is expected that the market will continue to rule 
through the Winter with the demand far in excess 
of the supplies. 

Smokeless coals sold from retail yards in Chi- 
cago last week at $10 a ton in load lots, a price 
believed impossible by the wholesalers and opera- 
tors who were quoting that coal at $5.50 to $6 per 
ton at the mines. This tended to weaken the mar- 
ket, but it quickly regained strength when the below- 
zero weather arrived this week, Smokeless is now 
selling for $6 f. o. b. mines and the market is strong. 


The active demand this week for all domestic 
and prepared sizes has tended to increase the avail- 
able supply of screenings, and consequently the mar- 
ket was slow with prices tending to lower levels. 
Southern Illinois screenings could be purchased un- 
der $2.40 per ton and the Indiana product was on 
a comparative basis. Williamson county screenings 
were quoted ten to fifteen cents higher last week, 
but lost this gain early this week. Franklin county 
screenings were holding firm in price. 

Running time of Illinois mines has improved dur- 
ing the past two weeks and some Illinois fields are 
now running as much as 80 per cent. The average 


Wintry Weather Helps Trade at Chicago 


Coldest Spell of the Season Put New Life Into the Market—All Surplus Coal 
Quickly Taken. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 








for the state, however, is placed near the 60 per 
cent market. Car supply is reported as steadily 
improving although still far from normal. 


Much Illinois and Indiana coal is being sold from 
Chicago to go into the Northwest, into territory 
formerly entirely supplied by the docks at the head 
of the lakes. The inability of the lake traffic to 
handle all the coal necessary for this section last 
Summer and Fall following the coal strike of last 
Spring, has made it possible for Chicago wholesalers 
and operators to turn some nice business in that sec- 
tion, 

Notes. 


C. C. Swift, manager of the LaSalle County Car- 
bon Coal Co. of LaSalle, Ill., was in Chicago during 
the past week on business. 


The United Coal & Coke Co., Fisher Building, has 
added the services of T. F. Brophy, to its sales force. 
Mr. Brophy has been connected with the Chicago 
coal trade for a number of years. 


J. A. Hamilton, president of the Egyptian Coal & 
Mining Co. of Marissa, IIl., has filed a suit for $50,000 
damages against the owners of the Pinckneyville 
Democrat for an article reflecting on his business 
character, 


Holly Stover, Inc., wholesale coal dealer and mine 
operator, has moved his offices from the Fisher 
Building to the McCormick Building, and is now 
settled in his new quarters in room 1707. The new 
telephone number is Wabash 7562. 


The Jacobs Lumber & Coal Co. of Jerseyville, Ill, 
was organized last week with a capital stock of 
$75,000 to do a wholesale and retail business in coal, 
fuel, lumber and building materials. Those inter- 
ested in the firm are A. C. Robb, H. Utt, and F. D. 
Jacobs. 

Work: time in the Belleville district, Southern II- 
linois, fell off somewhat last week due to lack of 
cars. The average running time of the field was 
little bettér than 50 per cent, however, production is 
still above the figures for last year during the cor- 
responding time. 

Judge Samuel Alschuler, of Chicago, who has been 
serving officially as a member of the Federal Coal 
Commission, will sever his connection with that body 
in the near future and return to Chicago where he 
will resume his duties in the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Chicago. 


The: Clover Leaf Coal Co., 1201 Public Square, 
Marion, Ill, was incorporated last week for $150,000 
to do a mining and dealing business in coal. The 
stock holders of the concern mentioned in the in- 
corporation papers are R. B. Mitchell, H. W. Rage- 
land, W. H. Warder. 


T. H. Adams, formerly of Chicago, is one of the 
incorporators of the new Trunk Lines Coal Goan On 
Milwaukee. The capital of the company consists of 
100 shares of no par value stock and 50 shares of 
$100 par value stock. Other members of the firm 
are H. Ludwig and F. W. Schrieber. 


The Howe-Coulter Coal Co., of Chicago, suffered 
a loss by fire last week at their mine No. 2, near 
Bicknell, Ind. The mine tipple was destroyed and 
the loss placed at $20,000. All men in the mine at 
the time the alarm was given escaped. This mine 
was formerly operated by the Tecumseh Coal Co. 

The Rockwell Empire Coal & Ice Co., 215 E. 20th 
street, Rock Island, Ill., was incorporated last week 
to deal in coal, ice, wood, coke, fuel, and building 
materials. The members of the firm are F. J. Postal, 
F, F. Fowler and F. P. Vosse. The correspondent of 
the firm is the Tri-City Artificial Ice Co. of Rock 
Island. 

The Badger C. & C. Co. of 4610 W. Chicago ave- 
nue, is a new-comer in the Chicago trade. The firm 
was incorporated last week for 200 shares of no par 
value stock and the company will do a general re- 





tail business in coal and fuels. Those interested 
the concern are L. J. Walsh, G. A. Thompson a 
H. A. Hulseberg, f 


The Louisville Fuel Co., with temporary hea 
quarters at 11 S. La Salle Street, was incorporat 
under the State laws of Illinois last week, with cay 
tal stock of $250,000. The business of the firm w 
be to produce and distribute coal, oil and gas. The 
interested in the firm are James Ryan, G. N, 
Lowe, R. E. Leopold. y 7 ] 

The cases on shortweight against the Superi 
Coal Co. and the firm of Muchnick & Rodin, be 
Chicago retail coal dealers, were continued un 
February 18th by Judge Asa Adams of the Municig 
Court last week. A warrant has been ordered { 
George Philip of Geo. Philip & Son, coal dealers, | 
non-appearance when his case was called. 


M. J. McGarr, Chicago representative for the Jac 
son Hill C. & C. Co., of Terre Haute, returned fri 
the Indiana city last week where he had been ; 
tending the funeral of Mrs. J. C. Kolsem, wife of 
General Manager of the Jackson Hill concern. M 
Kolsem died while on a visit to San Antonio, Te 
last week and her remains were brought to Te 
Haute for burial. 


Four Chicago retail coal dealers were fined in { 
Municipal Court of Chicago last week, when tr 
on the charge of shortweighing. The firms fined wi 
Rosen & Son, 1708 W.-Taylor street; Joseph Kr 
Brothers located at Fortieth and State streets; W. 
Smith of 909 W. Fifty-first street and the New I 
Coal Co. The Rosen and the New Era concerns 
ceived fines of $25 and costs and the other two § 
and costs. 


The form of ticket to be used under the city coi 
cil’s revised code on the sale of coal, coke, chare 
and firewood with a view of eliminating shortwei 
practice, has given the Chicago coal dealers a ft 
problem. At a recent meeting of the Chicago Re 
Coal Merchants Association, it was desided that 
committee appointed to decide the matter be gi 
more time to deliberate, until a suitable form 
ticket can be evolved. The ordinance will go i 
effect April 1. 





NEW LEHIGH VALLEY PLAN 


Modified Arrangement for Separating G 
and Railroad Interests Filed. | 


The modified plan for segregating the Let 
Valley Coal Co. from the Lehigh Valley Railr 
was presented to the United States District (Ce 
at New York last Wednesday. $ 


This plan is a modification of the one which 
rejected by Attorney General Daugherty. It 
presented to Mr. Daugherty before being oer 
the court, and he has generally approved it, alth 
being ready to make several constructive suggest 
at the time that arguments are heard. Court hea 
will take place some time about the middle of 
month, company officials said. ‘<4 


Under the present plan stockholders of the Lel 
Valley railroad will be permitted to subscribe to 
stock of Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at price of $1 
share. However, they must dispose of their hol 
of either coal or railroad company stock by 1927, 
in the meanwhile cannot increase their holding: 
one without selling the other. This provisiot 
aimed at separating completely the ownersh' 
nection between the road and the coal compé 
desired by fhe Government. 


The chief stumbling block in the path of a se 
ment on the basis of the original plan was the ai 
of the railroad company, as charged by the Gov 
ment, to arrange for the “disposition of the sto 
the coal company to persons not connected witl 
interested in the railroad company, but merely 
vides for the distribution of certificates of in 
representing the railroad company’s equity in 
stock to the stockholders of the railroad comp 
thus leaving the two corporations in substantially 
same situation.” a 


The modified plan is designed to meet t 


objections, 
B 
ul 
4 , 
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WEAK AT PITTSBURGH 


)perators Still Suffer from Car Shortage— 
ia Prices Continue Soft. 


“Eyery day in every way, it’s getting worser and 
yorser,” says the office boy referring to the car 
upply in the Pittsburgh district, while his employer 
ays ‘“st’s getting rottener and more rotten.” This 
araphrase represents the attitude of the coal oper- 
tor, who is genuinely disgusted with the situation. 
[he average operator is not only confronted with a 
yeak market but finds it difficult to maintain a suffi- 
jent production to make a decent showing in ton- 
age figures. ; 
One of the queer anomalies in the situation is the 
sradual awakening of some operators that it is diff- 
ult for them to ship any of their coal even if they 
wave the orders. The numerous embargoes on the 
ailroads have been the biggest contributing factors 
‘0 this condition and the heavy snowfall of the first 
jays of this week further retarded the transportation 
facilities of the railroads that the car supply has 
dropped below the average of last week, 

’ From an official source, it is learned that the aver- 
age car supply of the Pennsylvania is between 12 and 
13. per cent. The average mine owner is getting 
about the same percentage of cars for his mines. As 
an illustration of the real seriousness of the situation, 
it might be pointed out that the car supply has again 
begun to seriously curtail shipments of steel prod- 
ucts, which, compared with the coal allotment in the 
past two months, has been nearly normal. The rail- 
roads have endeavored to give the steel interests 
as many cars as possible, taking them away from 
the commercial mines. 

“It is also learned that private equipment on the 
railroads, used largely by the steel companies to move 
coal to their plants, is not getting the average of 
motive power provided them during the past few 
months. 

- The Pittsburgh Coal Co., through its vice-president, 
John A. Donaldson, last week announced that its 
coal shipments for the month of January were cur- 
tailed nearly 50 per cent by the lack of cars and the 
inability of the railroads to move cars. 





a. River Tonnage Heavy. 

‘The rivers have been more generous toward the 
coal men. There has been a rise in the rivers and 
most of the commercial companies owning steamers 
and barges have been utilizing them to move a por- 
tion of their tonnage. The steel companies in the 
immediate Pittsburgh district are fortunate in this 
fegard, notably the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., which have large fleets. 


“Seven hundred and eighty-eight trips were made 
such steamers last month on the Monongahela 

: They moved 1,462,076 tons of coal in 3,765 
barges and 42,000 tons of coke. These shipments ex- 
ceeded the tonnage moved on the same river for the 
preceding month by 73,776 tons in coal and 2,250 
tons in coke. The January shipments compare with 
wapot.076 tons of coal and coke moved in January 
of 1922. These figures are official, given out by the 
Jock authorities. 
Some official figures have just been obtained of 
‘the equipment on the rivers by the local coal com- 
‘panies. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has six steamers 
‘and 100 barges of 850 tons each plying on the 
‘rivers. Each of these barges has the carrying capac- 
ity of 40 ordinary coal cars. The Crucible Fuel Co. 
has three steamers and 80 barges. The Clyde Coal 
Co. has one steamer and 60 barges. The Hillman 
“Coal and Coke Co., has six steamers and 65 barges. 
The Richland Coal Co. has two barges. 
‘Prices continue soft. The cold weather of the 
-week has heightened consumption to some extent 
and interests seeking immediate shipment were disap- 
/pointed due to the transportation situation. Steam 
‘mine run continues to sell at $3 to $3.15. Slack is 
| selling at the same price. Lump sizes are selling 
| at $4 to $4.25. Gas mine run is selling at $3.50 and 
“a top price of $4.50 is obtained in some instances 
| 
| for gas coal. 


Coke prices have not softened appreciably despite 


/the continual increase in the production from the 
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Connellsville field, The market in Pittsburgh for 
spot furnace coke is from $7 to $7.50. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association on 
Tuesday held its regular monthly meeting. Outside 
of routine matters, there was little discussed. T. W. 
Guthrie, president of the Hillman Co. was re- 
elected a member of the executive committees for 
six months. A new election for one member of the 
committee is held at each meeting. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Twenty-five Below Causes Rush for Coal and 
Steadied Market. 


Sub-zero weather is still a possibility in the North- 
west as was developed the latter part of last week 
and the first of this, when 25 below was reached in 
the Twin Cities. The winter had been so favorable 
in the way of reasonable weather that it caught many 
consumers not quite prepared, and there was a quick 
rush of orders to the retail trade immediately. Buy- 
ing has been deferred as long as possible for the entire 
winter, and the congestion of orders made it difficult 
to serve all as rapidly as needed. 

It served to steady a market which had begun to 
sag considerably in all directions, all-rail and dock. 
Since the possibility of a strike on April Ist became 
removed, the dock interests have been a little more 
anxious to move their stocks, and have been offering 
concessions to secure business. The same thing has 
been true of all-rail coal. While rail coal has not 
been as plentiful as it might be, were cars in better 
supply, there is no question that a considerable amount 
has been available in the Northwest, and some of it 
has had to be moved at a sacrifice. While production 
has not been large, the general trend to hold back 
for lower costs has confined buying to a narrow 
channel. 


Now that the winter is well along and past the 
zenith, even though some severe days may still pre- 
vail, the market will not have the support that has 
prevailed heretofore, although that has not been 
strong. The weather feature of the market is a 
greater factor than ever. And all indications are 
that buyers will take advantage of every bit of mild 
weather to defer their orders. 


Not Buying Liberally. 


If there were to be some reaction in industrial 
lines, it would register upon the consumption of coal. 
But the agricultural sections are not buying liberally, 
and will not, as long as farm prices remain down. 
And this reacts through the industrial world in lesser 
orders. There is some little improvement in prices 
of farm products and that is making the commercial 
situation a little better, but there is room for a great 
deal more improvement. 

One factor which has some little bearing, senti- 
mentally at least, on northwestern conditions, is the 
legislature now in session. It has a good-sized radical 
bloc which is new enough to believe that all human 
woes can be cured by a law passed by their body. 
The fuel commissioner recently reported on coal 
conditions, and the report was submitted to the legis- 
lature, accompanied by the governor’s message 
recommending that action be taken. While it is im- 
probable that anything will actually be done in the 
legislature, there will doubtless be some more or less 
well-intentioned bills introduced, to cure all future 
disturbances which result from people congesting 
their buying in a few weeks, which could be much 
better handled, if distributed over a greater period. 
And this has its effect upon general market conditions. 





The annual meeting of the Northern West Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association will be held 
in Fairmont on Tuesday, February 13, when it is 
expected that addresses will be delivered by the 
following: August Gutheim, Washington, D. C., 
former president of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation; F. R. Wadleigh, Federal Fuel Distributor, 
Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., traffic attorney of Washington, 
and either Col. J. C. Stimson or Goldwaite Dott, 
member of the Washington legal firm, presenting 
the operators’ case to the Coal Commission. 
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CONDITIONS AT BUFFALO 


Cold Wave Gives a Little Much-Needed 
Stimulus to Soft Coal Demand. 


The bituminous market is slack. Shippers com- 
plain of lack of orders on the one hand and many 
railroad embargoes on the other. From the majority 
of reports one would suppose that nobedy was doing 
any business, but from the official reports of the out- 
put that appear every week it is seen that the amount 
of coal moving is large and it is not likely to be 
smaller right away. There are more people in the 
trade than formerly and more sorts of coal com- 
peting for business, so that it now takes a good 
salesman to maintain a liberal trade. 

At the same time, it is generally held that the 
jobbers on the average are likely to do better this 
year than the operators do, for the competition among 
the mines is just as sharp as the car supply will allow 
it to be. If they should become more plentiful and 
the embargoes were to end, the output would soon 
jump up materially, but the consumer would be about 
the only one benefited. 

As the consumer and the miner now divide the 
control of bituminous coal between them, the other 
branches of the business stand a pretty small chance 
of getting on. All members of the trade are eager 
to see how the union and the non-union miners work 
out the problem, though they managed to beat the 
operators last year and they are likely to do the 
same again. 


Consumers Drawing on Stocks. 

The bituminous consumer is in no hurry to buy. 
A Buffalo concern that uses a matter of 250,000 tons 
a year reported this week that it had about 30 days’ 
supply on hand and had been preparing to run this 
amount up to two or three times that amount, when 
the mining agreement was announced. At once it 
stopped off, feeling that it would be safe to wait a 
little now till prices broke further, They are going 
down slowly now, but the consumer of course never 
buys on a falling market and will wait a while be- 
fore stocking up further, although it is not denied 
that more coal is wanted, for a 30-day supply is 
not generally considered enough. 

Coal shippers who have been through the bituminous 
regions this winter say that the wagon mines are 
keeping their lead now in a way that embarrasses the 
larger operations seriously. They keep trucks run- 
ning to all the towns that are near them and even 
invade the big cities, such as Pittsburgh, cutting 
prices and doing anything that will help produce a 
market for their output. It appears that the mining 
situation has fallen into bad ways on all sides. All 
that is favorable is the negative car-shortage situation, 
which would be a detriment but for the big capacity 
of the mines, as compared with the consumption. 

The demand for bituminous is somewhat improved 
this week on account of the cold weather, but it is 
not expected to last, as consumers will soon be look- 
ing for spring. Heating plants are already buying 
more sparingly. 

Bituminous Prices. : 

Quotations are $4.75 to $5 for Youghiogheny gas 
lump, $4 to $4.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $3.25 to $3.50 for mine-run, and $3 to $3.25 for 
slack, adding $2.09 to Allegheny Valley coal and 
$2.28 to other coals to cover freight. 

The anthracite trade is more active this week than 
it otherwise would be, as it has been too cold to let 
up on consumption, but there are indications that the 
next warm spell will see a big decline in the demand. 
Already the independent movement is less than it 
was and a decline of a dollar or two had taken place, 
but the zero weather has restored the price for the 
time being. The regular trade is beginning to take a 
long breath, though it will require some weeks yet 
to catch up with emergency orders. February may 
turn out to be cold throughout, and if it does the 
demand will hold a while yet. 

The decline of furnace coke to $6.50 shows that 
the domestic use of it is not what it was. The 
foundry grade, which is taken by the smelting fur- 
naces, holds up to $8.50—$8.75. Natural gas is still in 
full pressure. Many coal consumers will drop off to 
that as soon as‘ the season proceeds a little further. 
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STRENGTH AT CARDIFF 


Collieries Well Sold Up, with Prices Showing 
Advancing Tendency. 


Carpirr, Wales, Feb. 1—An active demand con- 
tinues for Welsh coal and all collieries have well- 
filled order books, with new business coming in 
on a very satisfactory scale. fe 

Coals have again become very tight and sup- 
plies of most grades are not easy to secure, even 
at the higher prices which are now ruling. Present 
demands are sufficient to absorb all available 
coal, excepting in the cases of certain classes. 

The anticipated pressure which it was con- 
sidered would arise as a result of the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr Valley in Germany has not 
materialized and it is difficult to secure any con- 
firmation that the Continental situation has had 
any appreciable direct effect upon the Welsh 
market. 

What little effect has been apparent is indirect. 
The North Country coal fields are doing a better 
business with Germany, as Ruhr outputs are con- 
siderably curtailed, and this heavy booking of 
North Country coal drives a certain amount of 
business to Wales, which is normally taken up 
North. 

France is buying heavily but not on any re- 
markable level. Shipments now, however, are on 
a high level and the weekly rate of shipment to 
that direction is well over the normal level of pre- 
war days. 

Italy is buying on a slightly better scale, while 
exports to South America are well sustained at 
the recent good level. Exports to India and Egypt 
are on an increasing scale. Business with Canada 
is at present negligible, but exporters are con- 
templating a big business within the next few 
months. 

There is not much new business being trans- 
acted on account of the United States, although a 
Cardiff firm with New York connections has just 
purchased about 120,000 tons for early shipment. 


Many Large Contracts Placed. 


The Egyptian State Railways Contract has now 
been secured in respect of Monmouthshire large 
coal, the quantity being 35,000 tons. Thirty thou- 
sand tons has been sold to Norte Railways of 
Spain, and contract for 30,000 tons of Best Ad- 
miralty large for the Mauritius Government has 
also been secured. Two further important in- 
quiries are on the market, up to 80,000 tons of 
small coal for Belgian Railways and 35,000 tons 
of large Admiralty for Norwegian State Railways. 

Collieries of the Admiralty and Monmouthshire 
groups have fixed a large volume of contract busi- 
ness over the year and this is being added to 
from week to week in smaller quantities, with the 
result that a large proportion of prospective out- 
puts have already been placed. With this busi- 
ness in hand the market is not too readily affected 
even with the spells of reduced buying which 
occur from week to week. There is a steady flow 
of tonnage into Cardiff docks and the pressure at 
the loading berths is very heavy, at the time 
of writing nearly 40 vessels waiting berths. 

In the circumstances collieries hold firmly to 
recent increased prices. 


Cardiff Market Quotations. 


Large. BOB. 
Bests Admiralty) 11s ce eee 29/- to 30/- 
Second Admuiraltye een eee 28/- to 29/- 
Best Devsus/. 57 se ee eee 27/—to 27/6 
Other Drys vie cee eee 25/-to 27/- 
Best Black Vein Monmouthshires. 28/—to 28/6 
Western Valleyst yee eee 28/- 
Eastern’ Valleysavan. canoe eee 26/6 to 27/6 
Ordinary; Cardifi.een eee eee 26/6 to 27/6 

Smalls. 

Bestisteamsy A... ae... eee 19/6 to 20/6 
Other steams) 2°. Acces eee eee 18/- to 19/- 
Inferiors and dry steam smalls.... 14/—-to17/- 
Boundry) Goke 4.0. h ee pea eee 45/—to 50/- 
Fatent: Fuel.’ 4. 9's 15 eeu sce ane 32/6 to 37/6 


Bituminous. 
No. 2 Rhonddalargesesseseneeeeee 25/- to 26/6 
No.2 Rhonddacsmaliscky sae ee 16/— to 17/- 
No.3 Rhondda larce ae ase 28/6 to 30/— 
No: 3 Smithsrsmallsts.0. nee enee 20/— to 21/— 
Anthracite. 
Best larger csc; avec oe eee 32/6 to 35/- 
Seconds: 4. . a... Gen cee eee 27/6 to 32/- 
Inferiors?. acts. ee Eee 27/- to 28/- 
Cobblesw; +. cn ee tavern ee een 45/—to 47/6 
Nuts’)... canada tei eee ete 52/6 to 55/— 
Beans “sac de Oh eee ee 43/-to 46/- 
Peas. «.. wattle tanta es Wet Te ee 21/- 
Duff. co aaemn ae Sinister ee 9/— to 10/- 


Freights from Cardiff. 


Outward chartering at Cardiff has recently been 
on rather restricted lines. The fact of collieries 
being heavily committed has resulted in exporters 
finding much difficulty in persuading them to take 
on further tonnage, and with fair weather obtain- 
ing vessels are arriving in a goodly number and 
offer in excess of demand. 

Freights, however, are not weak and recent 
levels are well maintained. 

Tonnage is being taken up for France on a poor 
scale, 5/6 being paid for vessels around 1,500 tons, 
and 2,000/2,500 vessels have been fixed around 
4/6 for Havre. Italy is steady, 10/9 being the 
rate for 3,500/4,500 tonners and 10/3 for larger 
vessels. There is a good demand for Coaling De- 
pots, Malta securing 10/3, with Venice fixing at 
13/6, Bari 13/6, and vessels are now being taken 
up for Mauritius at 15/6. 

Barcelona is quoted at 13/-, Palermo 11/6, Operto 
12/- and Algiers 10/-. Constantinople secured 15-, 
while there is a good demand fo. Alexandria and 
Port Said at 12/- and 11/6 respectively. 

Very little chartering is taking place for the 
United States and vessels are easily secured at 
8/6 f.d. for New York options. The South 
America market is strong and rates show a 
tendency to rise. Latest fixtures include River 
Plate 6,000 tons 14/6; Rio de Janeiro 14/6, 


Exports from Cardiff. 


There is pronounced loading pressure at Cardiff 
and all available berths are fully occupied, with 
numerous Vessels awaiting turn. It is interesting 
to note that notwithstanding that prices are well 
upheld and the market presents an exceptionally 
firm appearance, exports continue on the up grade. 

The higher prices do not appear to drive busi- 
ness away, as has been the case on many former 
occasions, which illustrates that the revival in the 
coal export trade is due to no artificial cause but 
that trade is genuinely on the mend. 

Exports for the week ended January 26 were the 
highest since mid-December, and with the present 
heavy pressure at the docks it is anticipated that 
the present rate of export will even be surpassed. 

The summarized direction of export from the 
Bristol Channel ports for the two weeks ended 
January 26 was as follows: 





Tons 
Week ended Week ended 

To: Jan. 19 Jan. 26 
Francé vane 2 eee 226,311 216,045 
Tialy 27 te eee 62,982 71,010 
South America 64,656 59,446 
SPiN eee ae 29,986 26,678 
Fortugalaey..cat eee 15,724 21,521 
Greece s3:.. Schoen 5048 ee 
Coaling Depots .... 48,512 56,552 
US SrtAr eee ee 68,280 77,288 
Canadasih aie see 1,496 a or nae Ae 
Other Countries 24,276 72,680 
548,171 601,220 


The Fire Creek Pocahontas Fuel Co. has been or- 
ganized in West Virginia with a capital stock of 
$150,000 for the, purpose of operating in the New 
River and Winding Gulf territory. Headquarters 
of the company for the present will be at Hunt- 
ington. Leading figures in the new company are: 
W. J. Harvie, G. T. Smith, G. S. Porter and Ais le 
Barry, all of Huntington, and H. A. Smith of Mt. 
Hope. 
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Buffalo Notes 


C. L. Shaw, general superintendent of the Lehis 
Valley Coal Sales Co., has gone to St. Petersbur 
Fla., to remain till the winter begins to wane, 


Harry F. Butler, who has been located in Syracu 
since he left the Buffalo trade, was in the city th 
week, looking after some of his recent shipments, | 


George Winterhalt, 63 years old, and for 35 ye ; 
in the coal business at Preston, Ont., died there ¢ 
January 26th. A son will continue the business, — 

The Lake Shore Coal & Coke Co. has installed ; 
elaborate printing plant in the office, which does every 
thing in that line that such an office needs, rivalir 
professional work. 


Andrew D. Farrell was married on January 3] 
to Miss Pritchard, of Scranton, where he is in 4 
coal business. He.was for some time a member « 
the Buffalo coal trade. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway 
reported to have given orders to the American Loa 
motive Co. for 30 new locomotives, and will also bu 
new coal cars and other rolling equipment. 


It is reported that the city waterworks is prepa 
ing a set of specifications, on which to ask for bié 
for securing the annual coal supply. This is 
change of base, for coal has been bought in the ope 
market of late. 


The Municipal Coal Association of Norwich, Ont 
has petitioned the government and railway author 
ties for special rates on coal, so that it can us 
Canadian coal and “save spending seventeen millior 
of Canadian money in the United States,” 4 


Certain expert figuring on the general coal suppl 
on hand in consumers’ bins and stock piles shows : 
full month on the average and coal enough movin 
to extend that time quite fast. And yet the road 
have furnished the mines with only about 40 per cen 
of their rated car supply. ’ 


The Merrimac Anthracite Coal Corporation ha 
completed improvement to its mines in Virginia fo 
doubling its output. The management states that th 
recent changes in the L. R. Steel Corporation, witl 
which it has had some connection, will not affect it 
General Manager Edward B. Cochems is now regu 
larly at the Buffalo office. ; aa 

The Birdsell Coal & Ice Co. is pronounced by it 
new president, Philip J. P. Rosenkranz, to be insol 
with $91,000 liabilities, including $75,000 ca: 4 
stock, which it has spent, and no assets. It ¥ 
organized on a profit-sharing plan, to get small stock 
holders and customers. A. E, Birdsall, forme! 
president, is missing. | 

‘ 
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With only a very moderate demand coal prices in 
the Johnstown district continued to slump this wee 
until they show signs of approaching the low lev 
of November, 1922. This condition prevails in spi 
of unimproved car supply and with the signing of 
new wage agreement local operators look for sti 
further recession. 5 

In the Johnstown market Wednesday the run-of- 
mine coals from the Meyersdale district sold di to 
$2.25, while the B. & O. classified Pool 11 sold 
from $3 to $3.25, the same range prevailing : 
B. R. & P. Pool 14. At the P. R.R. tipples Pe 
10 sold around $4 and Pool 9 at from $4.50 to $4.75 

Very little, if any, improvement has been sho 
in the car supply on the Pennsylvania or Baltim 
& Ohio in this section and there has been a fa 
off this week in the car supply at B., R. & P. tipp! 
On the New York Central, however, there has 
considerable improvement this week. The N. Y. CU. 
car supply reached its lowest point last week, 
opened up fairly strong on Monday and has continued 
fairly good up to and including Wednesday. Johns~ 
town wagon loaders are receiving one and | 

Py 


Slump at Johnstown. 















on this basis. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 





urplus at Piers Shows a Decrease and Price 


, Slump Has Been Halted. 


Dumpings for the week ending February 2nd 
how that coal movement over the Hampton 
toads piers maintained almost the same propor- 
fons as the previous week, while stocks on hand 
t the three piers were considerable less than 
luring the early part of the week. Total dump- 
ags for the week amounted to 288,115 tons, com- 
ared with 290,951 tons the previous week. 


|This year to date 1,244,687 tons has been 


lumped over all piers, compared with 1,021,390 


ons during the same period last year. 


Movement from the mines has slackened to- 
yards the end of the current week, the amount 
tanding showing a drop of about 25,000 tons 
1 the course of a few days. This reduction of 
tock, however, was not sufficient to occasion any 
hange of importance in the course of the market. 
*rices continued the decline into which they en- 
sred ten days ago, when stocks reached such 
irge proportions and when the removal of the 
trike threat took away the market’s chief sup- 
ort. 

This week the decline in quotations has halted 
smporarily and the market is now around $7 a 
ross ton, piers, for the best low volatile coals. 
The decline in prices has carried the market 
own to $1.75 a ton lower than it was reported 
ite in December, and back to within $2.25 of the 
gure at which the market stood ten months ago, 
efore the strike in the union fields. High volatile 
dals are still being quoted around $6.00 to $6.25 
er gross ton, Piers. 


‘The January showing in coal movement through 
fampton Roads was the best since the late sum- 
ler, due in part to the decline in prices and in 
art to the easier car supply in the tidewater 
ade. The total tonnage handled last month was 
le largest reported since last August, exceeding 
! the fall months and being more than 150,000 
ms ahead of December. 


The total dumpings for the month were 1,194,557 
ms, while the tonnage for December was only 
027,633 tons, and for January a year ago the 
sures were only 937,665 tons. 


The Norfolk & Western led the port, as it 
ally does, handling 464,610 tons of coal. Con- 
ary to the record of recent months, the Chesa- 
ake & Ohio piers stood second on the list with 
4,659 tons, while the Virginian went from sec- 
id to third place with only 355,288 tons. 


Most of the increased tonnage dumped during 
e month of January went into the coastwise 
ide, with New England shipments to other 
astwise points showing little change. There 
ts a moderate gain in the bunker trade during 
@ month. The number of ships calling here 
- bunkers has been growing consistently larger, 
t the increase in tonnage was by no means 
ficient to make up for the difference between 
quary and December dumpings. 


: 


Bad Situation at Willimantic. 


lames M. Smith, local administrator at Williman- 
Conn., describes local conditions as follows: 


“The coal situation in Willimantic, especially with 
ard to anthracite, is acute. Never at any time dur- 
‘the winter has the situation been as bad as it 
‘today. None of the local dealers have any hard 
1 and what soft coal or substitutes there are on 
id are not large. This was proven Monday by a 
‘vey of the local coal yards. 

JAll of the local dealers have carloads of coal 
‘ed for them in transit, but cannot find out just 
lig the shipments are. All of the dealers receive 
td from the large coal shippers of notifications of 
| date of shipments of coal but when the cars ar- 
2 in Connecticut all traces of them seem to be 
. The local dealers with the fuel commissioner, 
t doing all in their power to allot supplies of coal 
*re urgently needed.” 
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The Slow-Down in Bituminous Production 





Diagram and Figures Showing the Lessened Business Is More Than a Seasonal 
Condition. 
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The extremely moderate increase shown by the 
bituminous tonnages of the recent past compared 
with the tonnages of the initial years of the cen- 
tury and in view of the rate of increase shown 
prior to 1910, must have impressed many in the 
trade, and it will be interesting to them, no doubt, 
to observe a diagram, carefully drawn to scale, 





Ups and Downs of Soft Coal Since 1900, 


illustrative of the tonnage produced in the soft 
coal fields each year over and above the base line 
figure of 212,000,000 tons established by the ac- 
tivities of the year 1900. Such a diagram appears 
below: 

As it may be said that the natural fluctuations 
of the bituminous coal trade render the figures 
for a single year less representative of conditions 
than should be the case when studying a great 
national industry, we have had the tonnages for 
a period of three years back from-~-the current 
year averaged up and had the averages ascertained, 
also, for similar periods of three years, showing 
the result in millions and disregarding all odd 


amounts. On this basis the showing is as fol- 
lows: 
Average Tonnages in Millions 
POZO s 22 ae cattaics. «Piro ecto aleee 45924 
RE ei < A6 pee RA RL A tet 52914 
TO] 4] Gites vine suede, at, rsce eames 455% 















Be HLS tig slg stale, Se eee 44414, 
BS-10° ha atl s eee 376 

BeUI-O7 | hae hada eee 350% 
BP O-04 oes ae etn ie 273% 


It will be seen that the activities of the soft 
coal fields advanced steadily, but at somewhat 
slower pace than in earlier years, from 273% 
millions to 444% in the course of some ten or 
eleven years. There was a distinct slowing down 
in the rate of progress in the next three years, 
but the war time period showed a wonderful in- 
crease, notwithstanding the year 1919 was one of 
reaction. Had there been further progress in the 
next triennial period’ we might have seen a 
doubling of the tonnage achieved in the course 
of twenty years, instead of the customary ten 
years, but such was not to be the case. While the 
1920 tonnage was very large, due in part to un- 
derbuying in 1919 and on account of exceptional 
activity in the export trade, the average for the 
three years 1920 to 1922 was only 45924 million tons. 
Only a slight amount, it will be seen, above the 
period of nine years ago, a figure, in fact, indi- 
cating that we are well back towards the tonnage 
requirements of ten years ago, as has been so 
often stated. 





Western Notes. 


The Brewerton Coal Co. of Chicago has opened a 
southwestern office in the Lathrop Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. The firm is incorporated for $500,000. 

The electrically equipped mine of the Norwood- 
White Coal Co., at Herrold, Iowa, is now produc- 
ing ccal. It is understood that the company plans to 
open additional mines in Iowa. 


Approximately 250 acres of coal land in Carbon 
County, Utah, has been redeemed from the delinquent 
tax sale of 1917 by the Carbon Fuel Co. The com- 
pany paid $6,812.62 to the state treasurer to recover 
the land. 

Marshall, Mo., interests have opened a coal mine 
on the Robertson farm, one mile east of Mt, Leonard, 
Mo., Charles Hubbard and J. H. Hubbard are the 
owners and report the mine to have a 24-inch seam 
of good quality coal. 

Alexander Howatt, former head of the Kansas 
Miners Union surrendered to the sheriff of Colum- 
bus County, Kan., last week and began serving the 
remainder of his six months jail sentence imposed 
for violation of the Industrial Court Act. 


Harry N. Taylor, who recently resigned the presi- 
dency of the United Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., to become president of the U. S. Distributing 
Corporation, New York, was in Kansas City last 
week winding up his business affairs in the south- 
west. He left for New York the latter part of the 
week, 


A radical reduction in the freight rates on coal of 
all kinds shipped from east of the Ohio-Indiana State 
line to points on the Mississippi River, interior Iowa 
and Northern Illinois, is to be sought from the rail- 
roads through the I. C. C., by the traffic bureaus of 
the Davenport and Cedar Rapids Chambers of Com- 
merce. A reduction of approximately $1.50 per ton 
is being asked and the hearing will probably be held 
about the last of next July. 


Cincinnati Slump Appears Checked. 


CincinNATI, Feb. 9 (Special Telegram)—Slow 
buying and increasing supplies have continued to 
depress the Cincinnati market except in graded sizes 
of smokeless, which have held firm. Smokeless mine- 
run has fallen to $4.75. Steam splint mine-run is 
slow at from $2.50 to $2.75, with slack at from $2.00 
to $2.25; by-product mine-run $2.75-$3.00; high vola- 
tile graded coal, $4.00-$4.50. The slump seems now 
to be checked. 
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PRODUCERS TOO SHY ? 


Conservatism on Publicity Matters Puts 
Entire Trade at a Disadvantage. 


The National Coal Mining News often carries 
pointed comment and criticism relative to coal trade 
affairs and a recent issue quotes a speaker who 
addressed the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, January 22nd, as follows: 


“Coal mining, though a basic industry, second only 
to agriculture, stands today in such low public 
esteem, that it has become the target for the most 
caustic and unfriendly criticism.” 


Referring to the need of acquiring the good will 
of the public. Editor Roberts states: 


Out of about 14,000 operating coal companies 
in this country, less than 300 of them give any 
advertising support to the coal trade press. The 
publishers of other papers and of journals de- 
voted to other industries, noting this, look with 
unconcern upon the coal industry—especially 
when it comes to them, through a press agent, 
asking free space. 

In some way, good will must be bought and 
paid for. In placing advertising in the coal 
trade papers, you are not buying their good will. 
You already have that. But you are making 
them more able to obtain for you the good will 
of a greater and greater number of persons. 
For a large part of your advertising bills is spent 
by them in getting more subscribers. 

To be brutally frank, every vestige of public 
good will is now alienated from the coal industry. 
A feeling of resentment is well-nigh universal. 
It comes from the attempt at paying miners the 
war peak wages and the resultant war peak prices 
for coal. And still only 300 of the 14,000 coal 
companies are making any bid for good will! 


Of course some of the 14,000 operators are small, 
infinitesimally small in tonnage and in business vision. 
Probably there are only some 3,000 or 4,000 that 
are really business factors, east of the Mississippi at 
any rate, and, of course, all those in the coal trade 
realize that what with sales agency connections 
and one thing and another a good proportion of the 
total number of operators do not figure directly as 
market factors. But making all allowances for such 
arrangements we can readily believe that 600 rather 
than 300 should be liberal patrons of the trade press. 
In a season of active competition in particular, more 
liberal publicity methods would be desirable and 
advantageous. 


New Mining Institute Formed. 


ALTooNA, Pa., Feb. 8—Forty-eight mining men, 
representing 26 companies, at a recent meeting in 
Philipsburg organized the Moshannon Coal Mining 
Institute, the object of which is to discuss and take 
action on mining problems that come up from time to 
time. 


Altoona, Clearfield, Curwensville, Woodland, Mor- 
risdale, Munson, Winburne, Grass Flat, Osceola Mills, 
Houtzdale, McCartney, Sandy Ridge, Tyrone, Johns- 
town and Philipsburg firms were represented. 


C. B. Maxwell, of the Morrisdale Coal Co., was 
elected president; Thomas A. Maher, Tyrone, and 
James L. Lewis and George H. Brighton, Philips- 
burg, vice-presidents; Thomas F. Morgan, Philips- 
burg, secretary-treasurer; James W. George, Philips- 
burg, assistant to Mr. Morgan. 

The executive committee is composed of Joseph 
Knapper, Philipsburg; D. L. Boyle, Johnstown; H. 
S. Shillingford, Osceola Mills; William George, 
Winburne, and Fred Pepper, Hawk Run. 
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! New England Notes 


W. M. W. Spring, of the Spring Coal Co., 
a few days in New York the past week. 

Perry Parker, fuel engineer, spent a day in Worces- 
ter this week on a matter of special business. 

L. F. Bader, president of the Bader Coal Co.,, 
Boston, following a month’s sojourn in Pittsburgh, 
left this week for the balmy climate of Palm Beach. 

The local coal trade has learned with regret of 
the death of John H. Duane who has been associated 
with Frank S. Pratt, 50 Congress street, Boston. He 
had been ill with pheumonia only a few days. 

Word has been received from Henry Cudworth, 
anthracite sales manager for H. N. Hartwell & Son, 
Boston, that his extended stay at Southern Pines, 
N. C., has been of material benefit to his health. 


One of the few cargoes of Welsh anthracite to 
reach Boston this season made port last Sunday, when 
the British steamship Cilurnum brought 3,950 tons 
and put in at the pier of the Metropolitan Coal Co. 

No more anthracite coal can be used for school 
purposes in Medford, Mass., following orders issued 
by Fuel Administrator John W. Rockwell. This 
has caused double sessions at four of the large 
schools. 

Thomas J. Haggerty has withdrawn from the 
partnership existing between himself and Albert E. 
Long, which has been doing business at 6 Beacon 
street, Boston, under the firm name of Eastern 
Wholesale Coal Co. 


The Middlebury, Vt. High School and the graded 
schools were closed Monday, February 5th for two 
weeks, because the town is without coal and the price 
of wood, $15 a cord, is stated to be prohibitive for 
public building use, 1,500 pupils are affected. Mid- 
dlebury is surrounded by forests. 


spent 


Congressman Allan T. Treadway has also taken 
up the cudgels in behalf of more coal for Massa- 
chusetts, stating that the situation had reached an 
acute stage in his state and instancing the city of 
Pittsfield, which on Feb. 1 had only three days’ 
supply on hand and had received none for four days. 
He criticized the statement of the emergency fuel 
administrator of Massachusetts that anthracite condi- 
tions there were greatly improving, and asserted that 
the state needed more than 60 per cent of the former 
supply to prevent suffering. 


Anthracite dealers in Boston are rather wroth at 
Emergency Fuel Administrator Phelan because of his 
statement that the situation is getting better and that 
he would ask for a reduction in retail prices. Local 
coal men declared that a cut in the price of hard 
coal is utterly “impossible” and that there is little 
chance of a reduction until September, when a new 
wage year begins, unless freight rates go down in the 
meantime. They asserted that the hard coal situation 
is more severe now than at any time this winter and 
that the only relief to be expected is mild weather. 


British Coal Production, 1922. 


Total production of coal in Great Britain, as now 
summed up for 1922, was 262,864,200 tons, which 
is the highest figure of any year since 1916, and is 
only 8,534,000 tons less than the output of 1912. 


Last year’s production compares with 164,354,000 in 
1921, the low record of the period, and 229,532,000 in 
1920. In 1921, operations were tied up for three 
months by miners’ strike. 


The largest weekly output in 1922 was 5,741,600 


tons in the week ending December 16th; the smallest, 
2,681,000 tons in the week ended June 10th. 








Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


Week Ended ———F oreign——_, 


Cargo Bunker 
Deécéembet. 23,7. An see 13,488 28,727 
December 30......... ee eee ers 6,764 16,933 
Jannary)'6,,.45 Skee eee 6,854 18,694 
Jantiaryel3 taco eee cee 26, 949 23,838 
January 20. eee ete 11,098 28,580 
January 2/2 ieee enw see eee 7,642 24,338 


7-——New England—~\ 


Cargo Bunker Other Coast wise Total 
154,673 3275 85,495 285,660 
139,819 2,417 82,780 248,713 
142,510 2,791 82,130 252,979 
187,373 4,588 78,645 :321,393 
165,201 2,733 85,710 293,322 
169,938 3,448 82,371 287,737 
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NEW PROBLEM RAISED 


Many Former Users of No. 1 Buckwhe 
Have Turned to Bituminous. 


The use of No. 1 buckwheat as a domestic fy 
has created a new problem for the anthraci 
producers, inasmuch as many industrial plan 
formerly burning that size have had to switch 
bituminous and some of them will no doubt ke 
on using the latter fuel. This will make it mo 
difficult than ever to dispose of the buckwhe 
when the emergency demand from domestic co 
sumers is over. A sales representative of one 
the large anthracite companies discusses this mz 
ter as follows in a letter he is sending to ret; 
dealers: 

“With the advent of milder weather, and t 
larger sizes of coal more plentiful, the demai 
for No. 1 buckwheat will probably grow le: 
and unless our customers, as well as ourselv 
keep up a campaign to continue the use of No, 
buckwheat as a domestic fuel, it will be a diffict 
matter to move this product as fast as the min 
produce during the coming Spring and Summer. 

“Soon after mining was resumed in Septemb: 
we realized that No. 1 buckwheat must be us 
as a domestic fuel to a large extent, and in 
effort to take care of our customers on this si 
we made fewer contracts with manufacturers, w 
of course, were obliged to burn bituminous co 
and a great many will probably continue to 1 
the latter product. Consequently we must look 
our retail dealers, to whom we have shipped tl 
product, as well as others, to help us dispc 
of the production of No. 1 buckwheat during t 
coming months.” 


Welsh Exports to U. S. in 1922. 


According to official figures which have just | 
come available 1,362,310 tons of Welsh coal was « 
ported to the United States in 1922, while the expo 
to Canada amounted to 255,482 tons. This make: 
total of 1,617,792 tons coming to this side from Wa 
alone, practically all of which arrived dures i 
second half of the year. 

The heavy shipments to Canada as well as to t 
country were a result of the miners’ strike, for 

1921 only 1,538 tons of Welsh coal was shippe 
Canada, the records show, and 24,942 tons to - 
U. S., the latter going principally, if not entirely, 
ports on the Pacific coast. 

A substantial tonnage of British coal mined 0 
side of Wales came to this side last year, but 0 
the Welsh figures are available. In the table appe 
ing in another column, showing the 1922 exports 
Great Britain, shipments to the United Sa 
Canada are included in the tonnage credited to “ 
countries” and are not shown separately. 

In course of time figures will be given ov 
Washington showing total imports of coal into ' 
United States from Great Britain in 1922, but th 
is often quite a delay in the case of such statistics 


Shortage Relieved at Troy. 4 | 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 8—The local coal shortage 1 
passed the acute stage, according to reports from 
fuel administrator’s office here today. Although th 
are yet many complaints coming to the office that 
is unobtainable, upon checking up it is found t 
the party complaining has refused to accept sub 
tutes. Every real emergency case in the city f 
been taken care of by the local administrat 
the dealers during the past few months, and i 
been found that Troy has not suffered for lac 
fuel like other cities and towns near here have dar 
the shortage. i 

The shortage, which still prevails in this secti 
could be fully curtailed, says Administrator May, 
the people would only use more substitutes. It 
believed that from now on conditions should ay 
materially and there will be no recurrence 0 


tense a situation that has preyailed up to the pres 
time. ¥ 

EASE ee | in 

Charles Owen, president: of the Imperial Coal ( 


visited the Johnstown office of the corporation 1 


week. . 
a 
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[ARD COAL ROADS DEFENDED 


pokesman Points Out That Shortage Is Due 
a Entirely to Miners’ Strike. 

Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of the Committee 
m ‘Public Relations of the eastern railroads, has 
itten another letter in the controversy caused by 
charges of Health Commissioner Copeland, of New 
York, that certain railroads are responsible for a 
shortage in fuel in New York and other cities. 


Tn his reply to Dr. Copeland’s most recent lette 


2 


[r. Binkerd said: é 
“fT am very glad that you have replied to my letter 
of January 26th, although I cannot altogether go 
along with your method of discussion. Economic 
affairs are still human affairs and are not made less 
so by discussing them in terms of their inescapable 
economic conditions. 


“The railroads are keenly alive to their public 
obligations in the transportation of coal, but they 
yery properly resent the attempt to load upon their 
shoulders the responsibility for a shortage in coal 
‘due to suspension of work in the anthracite coal 
mining industry. 

~ "You say: ‘Our bins are empty because of failure 
‘of supply during previous months. We are living 
‘from hand to mouth. We are inconvenienced and 
worried.’ 

“This is no doubt true. But the fact that the 
‘railroads cannot in a few months enable the public 
‘wholly to escape the results of a prolonged stoppage 
‘of coal production—entailing a loss of over 38,000,000 
‘tons in 1922—does not make them responsible for 
‘the condition of which you complain. 

©The facilities for the transportation of coal which 
‘the railroads have provided are more than ample for 
any production under normal circumstances. In the 
anthracite field in particular, transportation capacity 
has been well adapted to production. It is calculated 
to move all the possible normal product of the indus- 
try with practically steady employment for the 
“miners. 

“This is well illustrated by the report of coal car 
requisitions for the week ending January 13, 1923. 
This shows that the anthracite mines requisitioned 
43,340 cars; the railroads furnished 43,796 cars, or 
456 more than they asked for; the mines actually 
loaded 40,406 cars, or 3,396 less than the railroads 
supplied. 

“The railroads have loyally co-operated with the 
public authorities created for the purpose of avoiding, 
so far as possible, any unnecessary injury or incon- 
‘venience arising out of an inadequate coal supply. 
‘Both the present Fuel Administrator and his prede- 
cessor have borne testimony to the excellent 
performance of the railroads in this regard. General 
Goethals recently made the following statement: 


“Tf the railroads are able to maintain the same 
remarkable service from the mine that they are now 
giving, nothing short of such a disaster as a blizzard 
can interfere with the receipt of our daily deliveries, 
which are now fully up to our allotment.’” 
} 

{ 

A 
_ Farront, Feb. 8.—Among the operators who are 
mentioned as probabilities for the presidency of the 

‘Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
“are John A. Clark, Jr., general manager of the 
“Clark C. & C. Co, Fairmont, and Alec. C. Beeson, 
general manager of the Four State Coal Co., Anna- 
‘bella, W. Va. : 

Both have been active in association work for some 
years. Mr. Clark is at present treasurer and Mr. 
/ Beeson is the chairman of the scale committee, which 
‘is negotiating a contract in Baltimore this week. 

) The annual meeting will be held next Tuesday in 


\ Fairmont. 


t 













Fairmont Operators to Elect. 





} The No. 7 colliery of the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co. at Nanticoke, Pa. was destroyed by fire Tues- 
| day night, causing a loss of $750,000, throwing 1,500 
employes into idleness and reducing the daily anthra- 
cite tonnage by 2,500 tons. No. 7 was built in 1891 


and rebuilt last year at a cost of $225,000. 
7 
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THE MAYNARD DECISION 


Why Bituminous Operators Have Fought the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


A. statement given out by the National Coal As- 
sociation in Washington says: 


Owing to confusion that has apparently existed in 
the public mind as to the motives underlying the ac- 
tion of the bituminous coal industry in challenging 
the right of the Federal Trade Commission to com- 
pel the submission of cost of production data, a de- 
cision rendered by Justice Jennings Bailey in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in the 
Maynard Coal Co. case is of significant interest. 


The Maynard suit was brought in 1920, after the 
bituminous operators had been ordered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. to submit cost data under a 
special form laid down by the Commission. This 
form differed in many essential details from the one 
in use for years in the Treasury Department, calling 
for the same data. 


If followed, the Commission’s form would have en~ 
tailed a double set of bookkeeping for nearly all the 
operators. It was upon this point, involving serious 
expense to the producing companies and adding to the 
production cost of their product, that the Maynard 
action—a test case—was instituted. 


Time and again since the suit was begun the coal 
industry has been attacked as having attempted, 
through arbitrary court tactics, to prevent its cost 
data being made public through the medium of the 
Commission. In these attacks the point has been 
ignored that precisely the same information was be- 
ing submitted to the Treasury Department under its 
own prescribed form, as well as the further fact that 
the industry, whenever called upon, has voluntarily 


’ submitted all such data to any public body, exactly 


as it is doing with the Coal Commission. 

In its opinion the Court holds that the Federal 
Trade Commission cannot require that information be 
furnished in such a form as will necessitate a re- 
vision of the companies’ bookkeeping methods. In- 
cidentally the court also holds that, regardless of 
the form in which the information may be requested, 
the Commission has no power to demand the fur- 
nishing of any information relating to costs of min- 
ing coal. 





Wadleigh Sees Export Revival. 


Soft coal prices, which have been sliding down- 
ward for several weeks, reached during the week 
ended February 5th the lowest point since the coal 
strike of 1922, according to a statement by F. R. 
Wadleigh, Federal Fuel Distributer. The average 
price at the mine for soft coal during the period was 
$3.78, compared with $4.14 the previous week. 

Mr. Wadleigh says he regards the development as 
conclusive evidence that prospects of a shortage of 
bituminous coal have disappeared. 

At the same time, on a reaction from the French 
occupation of the Ruhr, American producers are said 
by Mr. Wadleigh to be receiving increased demands 
for export coal. Practical elimination of the Ruhr 
output from world markets has drawn the flow of 
English export coal toward the European Continent, 
and has left an unsatisfied demand which American 
mines are being asked to supply. 

One order for 150,000 tons for Italy already has 
been placed in the United States, and inquiries from 
Argentina for coal have been attracting increasing 
attention, 


Persons hauling anthracite by motor truck from 
Lowell to Lawrence, Mass., are described by the 
city authorities of the former place as coal run- 
ners and are threatened with prosecution, ap- 
parently being placed in the same category as rum 
runners. In one case the coal is said to have been 
packed in barrels and hidden under canvas, just 
as if it came under the scope of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The Lowell administrator claims 
that coal that should be supplied to local con- 
sumers is being sent to Lawrence because the 
officials there are tolerant in the matter of prices 
charged for it. 
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AS A BUYER SEES IT 


Purchasing Agent for a Large Consumer 
Explains Why He Won’t Contract. 


With the contracting season near at hand, it is 
interesting to note that some important consumers 
are planning to take their chances in the open market. 
The man who buys coal for one of the large New 
York sugar refineries declared this week that his 
company has no idea of obligating itself to take 
tonnage over an extended period at the prices being 
quoted on such business today, even though these 
are well below prevailing quotations in the open 
market. 

“A few days ago I was offered Central Pennsyl- 
vania Pool 1 coal on contract at $3.50 a ton and 
turned it down,” he said. “That shows what I think 
of the future course of the bituminous market. I 
share the view of all large users that coal prices 
are out of line with those of other commodities and 
must cOme down. It isn’t to be supposed that they 
will go back to pre-war levels, but the economic law 
will operate to force them below where they are now. 

“With Pool 1 coal selling for $5.00 a ton or more 
in the open market, some purchasing agents might 
consider it good business to take on a year’s supply 
at $3.50, but it doesn’t appeal to me that way. 1 
have been stung before by tying up at what looked 
like a good price but turned out otherwise before 
the contract term expired, and am watching my 
step very carefully now. 

“A year ago Pool 1 coal could be bought for $2.75: 
or less, and Pool 9 coal was selling down to $2.25. So 
far as I can see, there is no reason for doubting that 
they will go as low as that again at no distant date, 
Things seem to be shaping up for a period of cut- 
throat competition in the bituminous trade. Prices 
are on the down grade and when they reach unprofit- 
able levels the non-union operators will reduce wages 
just as they did two years ago. 

“That will enable them to get their prices still 
lower, and the process may be repeated, for in 1921 
there was more than one wage reduction. Even 
many of the union operators managed to get their 
producing costs down below what would have been 
possible had they adhered strictly to the union scale. 

“T don’t pretend to say just how soon things are 
going to work out this way—something unexpected 
might come up to delay matters. But with a huge 
over-development in the soft coal fields, and all that 
such a condition implies in the way of competition, 
there is no reason to suppose that prices are going 
to stay at their present levels for any great length 
of time.” 


Shortage in Massachusetts. 


The hard coal situation has become acute in a num=- 
ber of places throughout Massachusetts. At Law- 
rence, Mass., the city council, in an endeavor to ob- 
tain quick movement of cars of coal to that city, sent 
telegrams to Senator Lodge and Senator David I. 
Walsh, urging immediate action before the “proper 
federal board” to cause the railroads to move coal 
now alleged to be tied up at Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y. The city is considering the establishment of 
coke supply stations at fire houses. At Adams there 
is no anthracite whatever and no new shipments of 
fuel are known to be on the way. 

The small supply at North Adams has been cov- 
ered many times over by orders and householders are 
advised they must use soft coal if they wish to keep 
warm. The arrival of a 1,200-ton barge of anthra- 
cite at the wharf of J. S. Martin Co., Marblehead, 
Mass., on Monday of this week was very timely and 
undoubtedly prevented much suffering. 

At Wakefield, selectmen announced that the state 
fuel administrator had sanctioned an increase in the 
local retail price from $16.50 to $17.00 a ton, so that 
a larger supply could be obtained from the “inde- 
pendent” companies. A large coal company in 
Charlestown reported that it was practically without 
coal and was waiting for shipments started over the 
railroad several weeks ago. Conditions at Chelsea, 
Everett and Revere are also very bad and coal com- 
panies are at their wit’s end to satisfy the demands 

of the people. 
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WEST VA. OPERATORS MEET 


Winding Gulf Producers Hold Conference 
and Banquet at White Sulphur. 


Fifty coal shippers on the Virginian Railway met 
at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Vials, 
last Saturday morning, at the call of President E. E. 
White of the Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, 
to discuss the present transportation facilities on the 
Virginian and what the shippers might expect in the 
way of betterments for the future. 


The Virginian was represented at the meeting by 
S. M. Adsit, trafic manager. Mr. Adsit told the 
shippers, who represented 103 mining operations, that 
notwithstanding the present lack of motive power on 
his road they moved 1,000 more cars of coal in Janu- 
ary than in any other January. He added that the 
Virginian had just placed an order for 15 new large 
type of locomotives, the delivery of which would 
commence about the middle of May and the complete 
order would be filled by the first of July. Mr. Adsit 
stated that the shop forces were now one hundred 
per cent. 


The Virginian: Railway within the next two weeks 
‘expects to receive bids from two large electrical 
manufacturing companies with reference to the elec- 
trification of that road from Elmore, W. Va., to 
Roanoke, Va. It will take from 18 months to two 
years to complete this work after it is commenced. 
It is recalled that the Virginian is now erecting at 
a cost of three million dollars a new steel coal pier 
at Sewall’s Point. 


Operators and shippers present at Saturday’s meet- 
mg were very insistent that the management of the 
railroad not only take steps to catch up with the coal 
production now being offered, but that provision be 
made for the future growth and increased tonnage 
that will be offered to the road by additional acreage 
being opened up. 


Mine Rating Committee Appointed. 


The question of mine rating and distribution re- 
ceived considerable attention, and a committee of 
two was named to meet a like committee from each 
district on the C. & O. to consider new rules affect- 
ing the allotment of coal mines, which are to be sub- 
mitted by the railroads for consideration. 


The meeting passed a resolution calling on the 
State Road Commission to devote a large proportion 
of its available funds towards hard-surfacing the 
state highway from Beckley through the Winding 
Gulf District on to Mullens and to Pineville, thus 
connecting up the county seat of Raleigh and Wyom- 
ing counties. 

Another resolution expressed approval of the pro- 
posed arrangement for funding Great Britain’s debt 
to the United States. 

E, E, White presided as chairman of the meeting, 
and George Wolfe acted as secretary. At the close 
those present adjourned to the dining room, where 
a delightful lunch was served by the Winding Gulf 
Operators’ Association. 





U. M. W. to Pay Strike Damages. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 8.—Settlement out of 
court of the million-dollar damage suit against the 
United Mine Workers of America, brought in the 
Federal Court here several months ago by the McKell 
coal interests, has been effected, it is announced by 
W. A. McKell, head of the company which filed the 
suit. Mr. McKell refused to state the amount of the 
compromise, but reports placed it at $400,000. 

The suit was the outgrowth of the shooting up of 
the McKell mines at Willis Branch, Fayette County, 
in 1919 and 1920, following refusal of the company 
to grant the union demands. 





J. H. Mandt, who has been superintendent of the 
Stanaford mines of the Elkhorn Piney Mining 
Co. has, with associates, purchased the mines of 
the Viacova Smokeless Coal Co., in the Winding 
Gulf District of West Virginia. The mines of that 
company are served by the Virginia and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railways. 

















[ Pittsburgh Notes 








Loaders in the coal mines at Elizabeth, near here, 
are earning $75 a week, according to reports by the 
companies. 


According to word received here, James Omer 
Cole, 94 years old, who had extensive coal mine 
interests in West Virginia, died at his home at Peru, 
Tnd. 


The tipple of the White Coal Co., near Bellaire, 
Ohio, burned Monday with a loss of $7,000. On Sun- 
day night a $5,000 wash-house for miners was burned 
at the Putney mine of the Cambria Collieries Co. 
nearby. 


The Logan County Operators’ Association will ap- 
peal to the new management of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R. R. to equip the road to handle 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons of coal annually as compared with the 
present capacity of 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 tons. 


Four more miners have received sentences as a re- 
sult of the trials growing out of the Cliftonville riot. 
Joe Tracz, of Avella, near Pittsburgh, received a 
six-year sentence and Joe Rigan, Joe and John 
Stekilic, all of Avella, received five-year sentences 
at Wellsburg, W. Va. 


The Vinton Colliery Co. at Vintondale will sink 
a mine shaft to cost between $225,000 and $250,000. 
The specifications call for a concrete lined shaft 12 
feet wide, 24 feet long with a division of 12 inches 
of cement through the center. The shaft will be 425 
feet deep. Work will be begun at once. 


Governor Pinchot will call a conference of miners 
and steel workers for the general purpose of bringing 
about better relations between laboring men and the 
state police. A delegation of mine workers from the 
western Pennsylvania fields held a conference with 
the governor and took steps toward what the governor 
called a “better understanding.” Several complaints 
were presented to the governor. 


Judge G. G. Sloan is expected to hand down a de- 
cision shortly in a test case instituted by the Shan- 
nopin Coal Co. to restrain the county commissioners 
of Greene county from putting into effect a schedule 
of increases in coal land assessments, which, it is said, 
range from 20 to 75 per cent. Petitioners in a total 
of 502 appeals are anxiously awaiting the verdict 
which has aroused considerable interest here. 


The Valley Camp Coal Co., one of the larger in- 
dependent producers in the Pittsburgh district, this 
week signed the new tri-state wage agreement to 
govern the industry until March 31, 1924. P. T. 
Fagan, president of District No. 5, U. M. W., an- 
nounced that agreements with other independents and 
operators, of non-commercial mines, which are now 
operating under agreement with the union, will be 
signed within two weeks. These groups produce an- 
nually 8,000,000 tons of coal and employ about 7,000 
men. 


Coal operators are seeking the co-operation of in- 
dependent iron and steel producers in the Mahoning 
Valley in a plan to establish an industrial railroad to 
the Ohio river to secure cheaper coal transportation. 
Sentiment among industrial executives in the Youngs- 
town district is said to be ripe for the project. A 
substantial saving in charges would be effected by 
the establishment of such a charter, its proponents 
contend. Two routes are being discussed, One is 
via the Youngstown & Suburban and the other is 
via the Youngstown & Ohio River R.R. con- 
necting with East Liverpool and Leetonia. 


The output of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. for January 
was approximately 1,000,000 tons, according to John 
A. Donaldson, vice-president of the company, who 
stated that his company’s capacity tonnage was 
24,000,000 tons, annually, but the normal production 
was about 18,000,000. “The car shortage has reached 
an appalling state and the Panhandle R. R. is de- 
livering but 12 per cent of the normal supply of 
empty coal cars,” said Mr. Donaldson. “The pro- 
duction of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. has been cut 
500,000 tons per month as a result and it will do no 
good to bring a lot of coal out of the ground when 
the railroads cannot furnish equipment to carry it 
away.” 
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The proposal to introduce a bill in the Pennsy 
vania legislature at Harrisburg imposing a tax c 
bituminous coal has brought forth general condemn; 
tion from Pittsburgh operators. The new bill, whic 
is being framed by Republican organization fore 
outside the camp of the Governor, is aimed at pre 
ducing more revenue for the State. The decision ¢ 
the United States Supreme Court upholding tt 
anthracite tax has been responsible for the formul: 
tion of the new bill. Coal operators from here wi 
oppose the bill vigorously. Such a tax would Prox 
ruinous to Pennsylvania operators, it is contende 
raising the cost of coal in this State so that loc: 
operators would be unable to compete with Ohio an 
West Virginia producers. The anthracite situatio 
is different, local operators point out, as all th 
anthracite coal in the country is produced in Penr 
sylvania. 





Few Coal-Using Big Plants Nearby. 


Members of the New York bituminous trade hav 
to do considerable traveling in order to keep in per 
sonal contact with consumers. While the city is mos 
important from a manufacturing standpoint, officia 
figures show that clothing is the leading product. Thi 
industry requires little power, and what is needed i 
supplied by the Edison interests. 

The same is true of many other lines of light manu 
facture which flourish locally. The refineries are th 
largest single class of coal consumers, outside of pub 
lic utilities, and in the last few years some of thes 
plants—oil refineries in particular—have been using 
fuel oil part of the time or in connection with certair 
processes for which coal was formerly used. 


For these reasons it is necessary to get out beyon 
the city limits to quite an extent and do some scouting 
around in the smaller places to size up the manufac 
turing activities of this district. The circumstance: 
are in considerable contrast to those prevailing in som 
other sections where, quite often, the wholesale coa 
man can get a good line on business conditions by ob- 
serving the greater or less amount of smoke arising 
from chimneys within plain view from his office win- 


. dows. 





Cutting Down Anthracite Shortage. 


W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Fuel Commission, points out that while the an- 
thracite output is being allotted on the theory 
that the tonnage for the present coal year will 
be 60 per cent of that of last year, if production 
is maintained at the average rate which has pre- 
vailed since mining was resumed, by April 1st the 
tonnage will amount to between 70 and 75 per 
cent of the 1921-1922 output. Every month so far 
has shown a substantial increase over a year ago, 
so that the shortage is being overcome faster 
than would otherwise be the case. | 


b J 
In October, 1922, the figures show there “a 
an increase of 11.8 per cent coal mined over the 
same month of 1921; in November an increase 
of 20.8 per cent over November, 1921, and in De 
cember an increase of 39.2 over December, 121 
4 





Field Suggested Wage Agreement. 


“It is my belief that W. K. Field, president of 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., suggested and initiated so f 
as the Pittsburgh bituminous coal district was cc 
cerned, the idea of extending the present wage scale 
agreement for another year, which would give 
Federal Coal Commission time to complete its in 
vestigation into all phases of the industry,” said Jot 
A. Donaldson, vice-president of the company, in : 
Statement after the company had signed the wag 
scale with the miners for another year. ag 


“He did this in a conference with John Hays 
Hammond, chairman of the commission on Decem- 
ber 11th. This was later supplemented by a letter 
to Mr. Hammond, dated January 10th, two weeks 
before the New York conference, in which we did 
not participate. At this time we stated that the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. agreed with him to continue it 
present wage contract with the United Mine Workers: 


till April 1st, 1924,” ‘ 
: | 













_ ELIMINATION CONTEST ON 





igh Cost Mines Turning Out Inferior Coal 
4 Face Hard Struggle. 

* American Coal Miner. 
| The New York agreement extending present wage 
rates and working conditions until April, 1924, re- 

ed in a sharp decline in coal prices and the 
ele cancellation of orders. 

For the first time, exempting the war period, a 

e agreement has been reached months in advance 

its expiration. Peace being assured, the consumers 
Af toal resort to usual tactics by breaking agree- 

ts and inaugurate a drive to batter prices below 
actual production costs. 

Salesmen for coal companies operating in union 
territory, and especially those operating high-cost 
oroperties, have already begun to lose heart in meet- 
ng the competitive game that they foresee during 
he next fourteen months. 

From now on the miners’ plea will be for em- 
jloyment. The over- -development of the industry, 
1owever, will not permit the miner the fullness of 
is physical production. There exist no markets to 
‘onsume the potential production of the mines. In 
he struggle the lower cost mines producing the better 
srades will win. The others will simply get what 
yusiness the former can not fulfill. 

The economic war within the industry is on. The 
oal commission, if its preliminary report indicates 

ing, is powerless to provide a remedy. About 
he only thing the commission can accomplish will 
ie to advise the public of facts which coal men have 
nown all along. 

Verily, the elimination contest is now on. The 
ame result would happen under any wage scale 
vith continuity of operation assured. 





Ly 
Fear Substitutes Will Prove Boomerang. 


GENEVA, N. Y. Feb. 8—Dealers who are com- 
lying with the rule to deliver 25 per cent sub- 
titutes with each order for domestic anthracite 
tink it unfair that consumers should refuse to 
se it as directed. 
With only four weeks or so of cold weather 
emaining, dealers are becoming apprehensive 
¥ the situation with regard to substitutes, it is 
iid. 
Some believe that if consumers: are permitted 
) continue accumulating substitutes which Fuel 
dministration regulations have forced them to 
ccept, it will have a serious effect on business 
r next year. 
As soon as the winter is past they expect that 
\eir customers, most of whom never look kindly 
) the use of substitutes, will demand that they ex- 
lange their accumulations of these coals for do- 
estic size anthracite before placing an order for 
123, and the retailers would then be left with 
tge stocks of substitutes and no market for 
em. 
With a return to old competitive methods of 
ling, the dealers fear they will be forced to 
ake the best dicker possible with their customers 
iless some means can be found of compelling 
‘use of the large quantities of steam size and 
ft coal which have already been disposed of. 


One Cause of Hard Times. 


Our friend Joggins says that whenever he goes in 
coal office and finds two or three able-bodied men 
ting around complaining of business being poor it 
inds him of when he was motoring through Arkan- 
ind stopped at a small country store to get some 
: ay The only man in sight, presumably the pro- 
= was enjoying his ease at the back of the 
wre, chair tilted back and feet on the counter, and 
ade no move to come forward. 
‘After waiting a few minutes Joggins called out: 
‘an't you come and wait on me? Iam in a hurry.” 
@ proprietor shifted his position slightly and 
‘wled: “Couldn’t you come in some time when 


a oO up?” 


Saward’s Annual, standard book of coal statis- 
8. Price $2.50. 
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L. J. Bradley in New Position. 


PittspurcH, Pa. Feb. 8—Announcement by 
Keister-MacQuown Fuel Co., Union Arcade, Pitts- 
burgh, of the entry into their organization of Louis J. 
Bradley as eastern sales manager, marks another step 
in advance by this young and progressive firm. 

Mr. Bradley is well known in coal circles, having 
been actively identified with the bituminous trade since 
1909. He was for some time eastern representative 
of the United Coal Co., with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, and later was identified with the Quemahoning 
Coal Co., of Somerset, Pa. 

War coming on, Mr. Bradley was drawn into this 
work, and during the troublous years of 1917-18 ren- 
dered invaluable services. 

Resuming coal work at the close of the war, Mr. 
Bradley has kept in close touch with its varied phases, 
particularly those pertaining to the markets. Coal men 
will recall his forceful, concise presentation of national 
economic and industrial subjects given before various 
commercial bodies and through the trade papers, as 
well as his many utterances on matters pertinent to 
the labor end of the industry. 

The announcement by Keister-MacQuown Fuel Co. 
of their entry into the eastern market under the di- 
rection of Mr. Bradley assures them of able repre- 
sentation because of Mr. Bradley’s knowledge of con- 
ditions, acquaintanceship and popularity in the trade. 
The company plans to engage extensively in export 
business. 


Conditions at Altoona. 


ALTOONA, Pa., Feb. 8.—Because of the car shortage, 
the coal industry in Central Pennsylvania is not at 
present flourishing on a satisfactory basis, although 
production was larger in January that either Novem- 
ber or December. 

The output of all the mines in the district in Janu- 
ary was 82,835 cars, as compared with 76,464 cars in 
December and 78,046 in November. 

During the railroad strike last summer the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad shop men in this city and vicinity 
remained loyal, with the result that the repairing 
facilities have been and are continuing to be better 
here than in the central and northwestern regions. 
Therefore, bad order locomotives are sent here for 
repairs, and those that are in good condition are sent 
to the western regions, depriving the eastern region 
of the engines needed. The car situation likewise 
continues bad on the New York Central. 

Prices have sagged a little from last week’s quota- 
tions, but there is no marked change, the range being 
as follows: Pool 11, $3.25-$3.50; Pool 10, $3.75 to $4; 
Pool 9, $4 to $4.50; Pool 71, $4.50 to $5. 

Pools 14 and 15 on the B. R. & P. are quoted at 
$3.50 to $3.75. 
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NEW RECORD FOR L. I. R. R. 


Handled 329,000 Tons of Coal.in January, 
or Twice as Much as Normal. 


A statement issued this week by C. D. Baker, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Long Island Railroad, says: 

“Record-breaking movement of commercial coal via 
the Long Island Railroad, for Brooklyn and Long 
Island consumption, continued throughout the month 
of January. 

“It is indeed gratifying to report that a summary of 
our daily coal traffic statistics for the last month 
shows the handling of an unprecedented total of 6,590 
carloads of coal, equivalent to 329,500 tons. This vast 
tonnage was delivered to our float bridges in Long 
Island City and at Bay Ridge by no less than seven 
different connecting trunk line railroads, and thence 
transshipped to consignees in Brooklyn and in every 
section of Long Island. 

“To grasp more clearly the significance of moving 
329,500 tons of commercial coal during January, 1923, 
it may be pointed out that this compares with 261,800 
tons handled in December, 1922; 140,000 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1922, and 147,000 tons in January, 1921.” 

The greatest number of carloads handled during 
any weekly period, Mr. Baker said, was during the 
seven days, January 20th to January 26th, inclusive, 
when 1,673 cars, containing about 83,650 tons, were re- 
ceived from connecting lines in Brooklyn and out on 
any weekly period, Mr. Baker said, was during the 
Long Island; and the largest number of carloads re- 
ceived in a 24-hour period was on Sunday, January 
21st, when 302 cars, with 15,100 tons, were handled. 





Fairmont Wages Under Discussion. 


FarrMontT, W. Va., Feb. 8—The most absorbing 
topic in northern West Virginia coal circles this week 
has been the wage conference which opens in Balti- 
more today. ‘Operators from this section will meet 
with officials of the United Mine Workers for the 
purpose of negotiating an agreement similar to those 
that have already been signed in Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, as well as in western and central Pennsylvania. 
It is believed here that a new contract with the miners 
in the Fairmont region will be signed without much 
quibbling by either side. 

There may be a short delay over one or two points, 
such as the operators’ desire for a lower rate for arc- 
wall machines, with which a number of mines are 
equipped. It is said that the failure of the miners’ 
officials to act upon this desired rate reduction was 
responsible for some of the larger coal companies slip- 
ping away from the union, especially in the Elkins 
section. The miners, it is said, are in hopes of ad- 
justing this matter in some way. 

It has generally been the custom where labor-saving 
devices of this type are utilized to split the profit of 
the increased work after the investment has been 
allowed for. Deadwork conditions, which have always 
been agreed upon in the various local districts, will 
hardly be a consideration. 


Coal Shipped by Express. 


PottsvittE, Pa. Feb. 8—The ingenuity dis- 
played by a Long Island man in procuring coal is 
not only novel but establishes a precedent for 
shipments from this region. This man, despairing 
of procuring any through the regular channels, 
arranged for a shipment of a little more than a 
ton from the Morea station, above Pottsville, 
along the P. R. R. lines. 

Accordingly, when the express passenger train 
left Pottsville one day recently it had aboard a 
number of barrels. All were tightly closed and, 
it was ascertained later, from the consignment 
tickets, that it was anthracite coal. The barrels 
contained 2,800 pounds. 

The expressage was between $35 and $40 and 
the coal upon its delivery will cost the pur- 
chaser at the rate of $50 per ton. 


Charles S. Paisley, of the Kelly’s Creek Colliery 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., is among the coal men 
seeking rest and recreation in Florida. 
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SLOW AT BOSTON 


Consumers ‘Now Buying Coal Sparingly— 
Anthracite Continues Scarce. 


Conditions in the bituminous market in this 
section are still in a rather disturbed state and it 
cannot be said that there has been any decided 
improvement in the congested state of Boston 
harbor, or in the exceedingly poor car supply, 
which has been the chief source of dissatisfaction 
to shippers and consumers alike. Discharging at 
practically all the New England ports is at a low 
rate because of delayed transportation and em- 
bargoes still in effect. 

3uying by consumers while not at standstill 
has been of very low volume, a fact which may 
be attributed not alone to the inability of ship- 
pers to guarantee delivery of coal within a speci- 
fied time, but to the generally acknowledged fact 
that the trade is experiencing a falling market. 
And if there is any one thing that wholesalers 
of fuel have found it difficult to do, it is persuading 
New Englanders to buy their supplies on a de- 
clining market. 

The Boston & Maine is slowly digging its way 
out of the accumulation of coal cargoes that await 
discharging, but buyers profess to see little hope 
that conditions will become normal for several 
weeks yet. Some of the smaller users are begin- 
ning to feel the results of the continued conges- 
tion and are beginning to see the bottom of their 
coal piles and shippers are having their hands 
full in living up to promise of delivery for needy 
ones. 

Any fear of sufficient supplies on the part ot 
the larger concerns would be difficult to discern. 
Not many of these have had to do any spot pur- 
chasing and it seems to be the opinion that as 
a rule they have from 60 to 70 days’ supply on 
hand. It is certain that large interests feel this 
is a good time to buy coal as is evidenced by re- 
liable reports that some Pennsylvania companies 
are taking long-term contracts for bituminous at 
$4 for the coming coal year. 

The spot market in Boston is a variable affair, 
with quotations running all the way from $10 to 
$11. There is considerable tonnage moving at 
$10.50 which is the prevailing market at Provi- 
dence. The $11.00 price is for coal that is imme- 
diately available and deliverable. 


Prices on Down Grade. 


Prices at Hampton Roads dropped off another 
50 cents in the past week or so and tonnage is 
offered at $7.50 gross ton f. o. b. piers. Even 
with this recession consumers do not care to 
take on bituminous as they are aware that spot 
tonnage down below will take three to four weeks 
before it becomes anything else than “goods en 
route.” 

The all-rail product is subject to such delay 
because of the transportation situation, that buyers 
hereabouts are not especially interested in coal 
still to be shipped. Delivery is a matter of too 
much uncertainty and so good pool 9 coal has 
been offered $4.50 to $4.75 and pool 10 $4.25 to 
$4.50 net ton mines without much response. 

Anthracite is a very popular subject of conver- 
sation at present but handling that fuel is a very 
unpopular business; at least, so thinks the retailer. 
Certain daily papers (sheets, is a better designa- 
tion) have been conducting a campaign of mis- 
information, distorted facts, unfounded denuncia- 
tion and far-fetched conclusion and deductions 
that help to make the life of dealers miserable 

Statements are made that there are thousands 
of tons of hard coal available but that self-interest 
is holding them back; that extortion is the rule 
rather than the exception in the coal trade; that 
the public is steadily being gouged and bled; that 
anthracite is made scarce so that substitutes can 
be sold at unwarranted prices, and-much more to 
the same effect. Their favorite designation of 
producers is “coal barons,’ and shippers and 
dealers are satisfactorily labelled “gougers.” 

This mass of villainous print which goes under 
the name of ‘‘news” has helped, to alienate a 


goodly portion of the hard-coal consuming public, 
despite the crass stupidity behind the attacks, the 
evident malignancy of the motive, and the blatant 
character of the appeal to ignorance, prejudice and 
hatred. The low plane of appeal of these papers 
is no bar to producing a tangible effect, which is 
felt in coal offices throughout the city. 

Anthracite is very scarce and can be readily 
seen by perusing any of the daily papers, with 
local fuel administrators and municipal bodies 
making varied complaints and demands. Inde- 
pendent anthracite is selling at between $13.50 and 
$14.00 a gross ton mines; buckwheat is $4.25 to 
$5.50; rice, $2.50 to $3.25, and barley $1.50 to $2.00, 
according to quality. 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS SMALL 


Amount to Only 2.1 Per Cent of Total, Fuel 
Distributor Points Out. 


Replying to a letter from General George W. 
Goethals, New York State Fuel Administrator, 
calling attention to complaints from up-State that 
large quantities of coal consigned to Canada were 
passing through those districts, F. R. Wadleigh, 
Federal Fuel Distributer, has written an explanation 
of the situation, dated February 6th. In his letter 
to General Goethals Mr. Wadleigh says: 

“Disregarding any other factors involved, I would 
call attention to the fact that shipments of household 
sizes of anthracite coal to Canada are now proceed- 
ing at the rate of approximately 188,000 gross tons 
per month, amounting to 2.1 per cent. of the total 
anthracite shipments, and this amount is necessary 
in order to maintain health and life among tene- 
ment dwellers in Canadian cities, while shipments of 
similar sizes into the State of New York, from the 
last weekly figures available, were at the rate of 
approximately 1,300,000 gross tons per month. The 
above figures do not include shipments by the Hudson 
Coal Co. 

“Coincident with this New York State received 
April 1 to December 31, 1922, from the Canadian 
side, 778,738.740 electrical horsepower, which would 
require at least 1,062,988 tons of coal in its replace- 
ment.” 

The delivery of coal to Canada is in accordance 
with an agreement by which Canada exports elec- 
tricity equivalent to 2,000 tons of coal a day into 
New York. If she chose to retaliate, many plants 
from Buffalo to Syracuse and as far as the Penn- 
sylvania line would be shut down, it was said. 


Willard-Sutherland Verdict Set Aside. 


Justice Lydon in the Supreme Court of New York 
State has set aside a verdict returned by a jury on 
January 12th against Willard, Sutherland & Co., of 
this city, in favor of the old Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change. The action was brought by Major W. R. 
Coyle, trustee of the Tidewater Exchange, to set 
aside certain settlements between debtor and 
creditor members. 

Justice Lydon in his opinion handed down on 
Tuesday stated that the jury’s verdict was clearly 
against the weight of evidence submitted by Willard, 
Sutherland & Co., that the latter’s accounts with the 
old exchange have been completely balanced, and 
that the exchange has no claim whatever upon 
Willard, Sutherland & Co. 

The court’s action in upholding the form on 
settlement on which the firm’s defense was based is 
of great interest because of its bearing on many 
similar suits that are pending. 


United Mines in Receivership. 


PittspurcH, Feb. 8.—Judge Gibson, of the Federal 

Court has appointed Louis Caplan receiver for the 
United Coal Mines, Inc., a bill in equity having 
been filed by the J. G. Pulman Co., Inc., and the 
Finance Realty Co., both of Pittsburgh, vatal fees}. 
Cookson, of Steubenville, Ohio. 
_ It is claimed that the company owes a large float- 
ing debt and that the receivership was sought to 
protect the interests of other alleged creditors after 
attachment proceedings had been instituted. 





WANT TAX LAW REPEALED 


U. M. W. Said to Be es of Proposed Mo | 


in Pennsylvania Legislature. i 


Scranton, Pa., Feb. 8.—David Fowler, inter 
tional organizer for the United Mine Worke 
and representative in the state legislature 
the first district of this county, will fight fo 
repeal of the anthracite tonnage tax law, wh 
recently was declared constitutional by the Uni 
States Supreme Court. Mr. Fowler was ac 
in opposing the bill when it was before the hot 
two years ago and he will now work for its 
peal. He is understood to have the support 
the miners’ organization. 

Speaking of the matter Mr. Fowler said: 

“JT opposed the enactment of the anthraci 
tonnage tax law two years ago and will do ever 
thing possible this session to bring about i 
repeal. The act is not only unjust but is unfa 
in that it singles out among all the natural r 
sources of Pennsylvania for the purpose of ta 
ation anthracite coal. If anthracite must be tax 
then there is no valid reason why bitumino 
and other natural resources should not be subje 
to the same treatment. 

“There is another and vital question involved 
the tax act. That is the question of placi 
bituminous in competition with anthracite. T 
tax on anthracite naturally raises its price to t 
consumer and places it in an unfair position wh 
placed in competition with bituminous coal. TI 
is a serious question in the entire anthracite 1 
gion. If the bituminous interests succeeded 
capturing any considerable part of the anthrac 
market, the situation in the anthracite fields wot 
become a serious one. . 

“Aside from this phase of the question, the t 
fairness of the tax alone should be sufficient r 
son for securing its repeal.” 








Labor Leaders and Police Confer. 


Harrispurc, Pa., Feb. 8—Governor Pinchot } 
devised a new way for labor men to get th 
opposition to the State Police before the St 
Police themselves. He recently closeted the 
bor leaders in his own office at the Capitol w 
Major Lynn G. Adams, Superintendent of | 
State Police Department. 

The purpose was to bring about better relatic 
between organized labor and the police. The 
sult was that it was agreed to call another c 
ference at which union labor would be m 
generally represented. j 

The group that appeared before the Govert 
was composed of bituminous labor leaders ir 
District No. 2. The labor men called to dis¢ 
complaints they had concerning actions of © 
State Police and coal and iron police during 
strike last Summer. At the meeting complui 
growing out of the strike were talked over, ¢ 
methods of avoiding causes of further irritat 
were discussed. | 

“T look forward confidently to great impro 
relations between labor and the State Poli 
said the Governor after the conference. “I thi 
this is the way to reach it—to talk things ovet 
the open.” 


New York Administration on the Level 


‘One of the Chicago trade papers, which owes 
success to capitalization of class prejudice, seeks 
curry favor with the retail trade by denouncing 
fue! administration of New York as trouble-mal 
politicians. How ridiculous this is must be appa 
to those who reflect for a moment that, whoever 
been the titular head of the organization, the po 
behind the throne has been one of the finest a 4 
influentlal young coal men in the country. 0 
ganization could have been run on a more busin 
like basis and any attempt at mud-slinging, in the 
of political criticism, is altogether out of order. 


George L. Heckmer and E. J. Fay, Grat 
coal operators, were in Fairmont this week. 
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persistent statements of union 
that coal 


In view of the 
eaders and “consulting economists” 
nining is a life-shortening industry, the case of 
Phomas Stapleton, of Tamaqua, Pa., deserves a 
ittle consideration. on 


Thomas Stapleton and Mary Delaney were 
narried in Tamaqua, January 21, 1855. They ob- 
served the sixty-eighth anniversary of their 
wedding on January 2lst. They have nine chil- 
jren—all living. Two are priests in the Roman 
Catholic Church; the Rev. Elmer Stapleton, of 
Bethlehem, and the Rev. Thomas Stapleton, of 
Manayunk, Philadelphia. 

Thomas Stapleton was born in Ireland, March 
24, 1833. He will therefore be ninety years old 
within a few weeks. His frame is rugged, his 
bodily control excellent, his mind clear, and his 
face full and of good color. He was brought to 
Schuylkill County in 1837, and that has been his 
home, with very little interruption ever since. He 
worked in the anthracite mines from the age of 
nine years until he retired at the age of about 75. 

“T was never sick one day in my life,’ he told 
a visitor the other day. He added that maybe one 
reason was that he never ‘ran around.’ 

“fT would take about that much whiskey on my 
sway home,” he said, holding out three ponderous 
fingers. “Sometimes I would take two or three. 
Then I would come home, wash up and eat my 
‘supper. I never went out at night. Indeed, I 
hardly ever put my shoes on after supper. I al- 
ways went to bed early and got up early, feeling 
refreshed. 


Prices and Wages Two Generations Ago. 


“Why, in those days we used to get beef for 
10 cents a pound. Whiskey was a levy a quart. 
That makes it 50 cents a gallon. It was 3 cents 
a drink, and often a cigar would be thrown in. 
They could do that, because good cigars, as good 
as any ten-cent cigar to-day, were sold four for 
one cent. Milk was 3 cents a quart, and eggs 6 
cents a dozen. 
“Living was cheap, of course, but then wages 
were low. When I started work there were no 
breakers. The coal was brought out of the mine 
and screened across bars. Then the people in 
New York and Philadelphia complained that it 
made too much dirt to size the coal, and they 
started to crack it at the mines. It was cracked 
on a big iron plate by laborers who used long 
hammers, and who had to wear goggles. Those 
laborers got $4 a week. I got 25 cents a day for 
picking out slate, and I thought it big wages. The 
miners got $7.50 a week, and a carpenter usually 
got $1.25 a day. They were all good 10-hour days 
too. There was no coming home at one or two 


. 
in the afternoon.” 


Hy 





This man, whose life in the anthracite region 
covers a span of 86 years, and whose more or 
ess active connection with the anthracite industry 
covers a period of about 65 years, probably knows 
more about the development of the anthracite in- 
dustry, in the sense of personal experience, than 
any other living man. 

: Before the Railroad Arrived. ; 
His first job was at East Mine, near St. Clair. 
Later he worked at the Chamberlain, on the other 
‘shoulder of the same hill, the two workings being 
‘connected. When he began his working life, the 
Reading Railway was not in being, so far as the 
‘mines were concerned. Coal was hauled over a 
wooden tramway to Mount Carbon, where it was 
loaded into canal boats. 

He helped sink the Pinkerton shaft at St. Clair, 
and then followed a varied career in operations at 
‘or near Cumbola, Tuscarora, Summit Hill, and 
Shamokin. His first schooling was obtained in a 
little schoolhouse “in the bush” at Greenberry 


Early Days in the Anthracite Region 


Retired Miner Who Began Work in the Schuylkill Region in 1842 Gives Some 
Reminiscences of the Days Before Breakers Were Invented. 





Valley, near Mount Laffee. It was so long ago 
that steel pens were unknown, and goose quills 
were used. 

At Shamokin two of his schoolmates were boys 
named Caldwell and Wolverton. The Caldwell 
was the late Colonel Alexander Caldwell, Civil 
War veteran and later commander of the Seventh 
Regiment, N. G. P. He was the father of F. C. 
Caldwell, the present division superintendent for 
the Reading at Shamokin. The Wolverton is 
better known to the world as Simon P. Wolver- 
ton, who served in the Penusylvania Senate and 
in Congress, and who at the time of his death was 
considered a leader in the Pennsylvania Bar. 


Old Time Snow Birds. 


The reason for having lived in so many towns 
is interesting, as Mr. Stapleton tells it. He says 
there were many operators in the old days; that 
any fellow with a few hundred dollars could start 
a4 mine—and many of them did—and then would 
be unable to pay the workers. His father was 
rather keen on working only where he would get 
actual money, and that necessitated keeping on 
the move. Mr. Stapleton himself was working 12t 
the Tucker slope when the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing interests purchased it, long before the Civil 
War. This was the Reading’s first coal property. 

The first actual breakers were built at Green- 
berry and Hecksherville, according to Mr. Staple- 
ton. He says the first rolls to crush the coal were 
comprised of a solid roll with teeth and a hollow 
roll, with perforations allowing the teeth to mesh. 
The hollow rolls promptly filled with coal; stuck, 
and ruined the belt. They did it invariably. Then 
somebody suggested having two solid rolls, with 
teeth, “and they are that way to this day,” the 
veteran added. 

In 1856, Mr. Stapleton went to Luzerne County 
to sink the shaft at Sugar Notch. “They had no 
operations and didn’t know much about coal up 
there,” he says. The company he worked for was 
headed by Jonathan Slocum, an old man whose 
sister, according to Mr. Stapleton’s account, was 
carried away by the Indians after the Wyoming 
Massacre. 

Following this job, he worked at the High 
Mine, near Tamaqua, for Heaton & Carter. The 
place got into difficulties and he drifted to New 
York, and finally went to Brazil, to help establish 
a ferry line at Rio Janeiro. He remained away 
three years, but got back in time to build a dirt 
bank washery at Reevesdale and started it in 
April, 1864. It was run by water power, and he 
says it was the first washery in Schuylkill County. 
He had trouble getting a siding in, and sold the 
plant. Later he opened a slope at Reevesdale. 
Finally he began taking contract work under the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and kept at that 
until he quit active work, about sixteen years ago. 

On January 22nd, the following telegram was 
addressed to Mr. Stapleton by J. B. Warriner, 
general manager of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., at Lansford, Pa., extending congratulations 
on the occasion of his sixty-eighth wedding anni- 
versary: 

“Ag one of the oldest resident of the Valley and 
a man identified with the mining industry since 
its earliest age, I take great pleasure in behalf 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. in extending 
hearty congratulations to you and Mrs, Stapleton 
on the occasion of your sixty-eighth wedding an- 
niversary.” 





Major W. P. Tams, Jr., president of a number 
of coal companies in the Winding Gulf district 
of West Virginia, sailed for Havana a few days 
ago. The Major is not expected back until March 
Ist, and it is said that he will visit Panama and 
Central America while away. 


SOPHIE AT SEA 


Chief Sob Sister of Evening World Gets in 
Deep Water on Coal Figures. 





One of the characteristic articles relative to the coal 
trade compiled by Miss Sophie Irene Loeb appeared 
in the Evening World last week, but to show how 
liable to error this writer is when indulging in her 
pastime of criticising the coal trade, it might be men- 
tioned that she floundered considerably in making 
allusion to the difference between present-day ton- 
nage and that of 1918, the year of largest output. 

She said that the average production per month in 
that year was 8,287,149 tons and compared this figure 
with the monthly shipments of November and De- 
cember, 1922, in the effort to show that there has 
been a falling off of 3,699,204 tons in the recent figures 
as compared with the business of four years ago, but 
as we wrote to the World the large figures quoted by 
Miss Loeb show production in net tons of 2,000 pounds, 
whereas the smaller figures show shipments in gross 
tons. Subtract 12 per cent for the conversion from 
gross to net and 12 per cent more to allow for col- 
liery consumption and local sales, and we have some- 
thing more than 13,200,000 for the two months and 
the difference instead of being 3,699,204 as reported 
by Miss Loeb is only 325,000 tons or thereabouts, all 
of which could be accounted for by increased culm- 
bank shipments in the war-time year. 

As a matter of fact the actual shipments for the 
months of November and December, 1918, the figures 
that should have been used by her in making a com- 
parison, were 5,276,659 for November and 5,736,260 
for December, a total of 11,012,919, as against 6,420,- 
102 tons shipped in November, 1922, and 6,454,876 
shipped in December of the past year, a total of 
12,874,978 tons. So that comparing the last two 
months of 1922 with the last two months of 1918 
there has been an increase of something more than 
1,860,000 tons, and it does not appear that the an- 
thracite producers have been dilatory in attempting to 
overcome the deficiency naturally arising from the 
protracted coal strike last year. 





Doesn’t Expect Anthracite Strike. 


Regarding the chances of another anthracite strike 
the Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre says: 

“Frequent inquiries reach this bank and other in- 
stitutions of Wilkes-Barre as to what is the likelihood 
of averting another coal strike when the present 
agreement expires in September next. No one can 
answer the question, for it is clear that neither the 
anthracite operators nor the labor leaders themselves 
know what the attitude of the men will be when the 
time comes to act on the proposition. 

“The fact, however, that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment has been made in the bituminous region ex- 
tending the present wage agreement over another year 
will probably have important bearing upon the an- 
thracite negotiations. The Fact Finding Coal Com- 
mission will unquestionably exercise a good deal of 
influence as it is a strong commission and has al- 
ready done excellent work for both the men and 
their employers. 

“Tt js evident also that the sentiment of the nation 
is powerfully arrayed against another suspension of 
mining operations and it may be doubted whether 
any of the men would care to force the issue to that 
extent, There are reasons to believe that an amicable 
adjustment will be reached, for the last strike brought 
untold hardship to thousands of people who derive 
their support from the mining industry itself, or from 
closely related activities. It would seem to be un- 
thinkable, therefore, that any cessation of work could 
result through failure to reach an agreement concern- 
ing the questions which are perfectly understood and 
with the study of which a prominent commission is 
now engaged.” 

The A. & K. Coal Co., established for many years 
at Bellows Falls, Vt., has opened an office at 317 
Main street, Springfield, Mass., to take care of the 
constantly increasing business of the company in 
southern New England and give better service to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut customers. Pa.Wie 
Pickard is the local manager in charge. 
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| Fairmont Notes | 


| General Notes 








Guy B. Hartley, president of the Weston Fuel 
Co., was in Pittsburgh recently. 


J. L. Byrne, of the Byrne Gas Coal Co., Scott- 
dale, Pa. was a recent Fairmont visitor. 

R. P. Porter and N. Rexroad, Nicholas County 
coal operators, were in Fairmont last week. 


E. T. Kelley, president of the Pine Bluff Coal Co., 
has returned from a business trip to Pittsburgh. 


Allen Russell, secretary of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co., is back from Pittsburgh. 


Everett Drennen, president of the West Virginia 
C. & C. Co., was here from New York a few days 
ago. 


T. J. Brady, vice-president of the Corrado C. & 
C. Co., Pittsburgh, was in the region the other 
day 

The charter of the Profeta Coal Co., Fairmont, 
has been recorded at the office of the county 
clerk. 

Harry B. Clark, president of the Clark C. & C. 
Co., has returned from a business trip to New 
York city. 

R. D. Dreisbach, fuel inspector, Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, Allentown, Pa., was here on business on Tuesday 
of this week. 

Frank D. Clarke, of the International Fuel & 
Iron Corporation, Pittsburgh, was a recent visitor 
in local coal offices. 


Warder Cresson, who had been located in Phila- 
delphia, has resumed his post as auditor of the Brady- 
Warner Coal Corporation. 


C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., attended a meeting of Logan County 
coal operators in Huntington on Saturday. 


Andrew McComas, the Wyatt miners’ leader, 
has been elected president of sub-district 4, dis- 
trict 17, U. M. W., with headquarters at Fair- 
mont. 


Information is received here that both the 
operators and railroads have filed briefs in the 
assigned car case before the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission in Washington. 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Dia- 
mond Coal Co., is back from Winter Park, Fla., 
but will return to Florida in about two weeks. 
He reports bass fishing excellent there. 


Robert Grant, Boston, president of the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., which operates mines 
at Grant Town, in this field, left on Saturday for 
Florida for a stay after undergoing an operation for 
the nose. 

The Clarksburg District Mining Institute will 
hold its annual meeting at the Harrison County 
court house in Clarksburg on Saturday evening, 
February 24th, at which time officers will be elected. 
There will be a general discussion of coal dust 
and mine gases. 


On Tuesday morning the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association and Vice-President C. W. 
Galloway, General Counsel John J. Cornwell, and 
other members of his official family conferred here. 
Officials predicted a better car supply just as soon as 
the 8,000 system cars are returned to the B. & O. 


Clyde E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutch- 
inson Coal Co., was expected to arrive in Colon, 
Panama, early this week. From there he will 
proceed to Port Limon, Costa Rica, by boat, and 
thence from Port Limon to San Jose, the capital 
city, by rail. Mr. Hutchinson, who was accom- 
panied by his wife, is interested in coal and gold 
mines near San Jose. 


Chester C. Shinn, chief clerk to Vice-President 
Frank R. Lyons, has rounded out his twenty-fifth 
year with the Consolidation Coal Co. and its 
predecessors. He’ began with the Montana C. & C. 
Co., under the late George DeBolt. This gave way to 
the Fairmont Coal Co., which was in turn suc- 
ceeded by the Consolidation Coal Co. He has 
been located in Fairmont and Baltimore at various 
times. 











Anthracite is retailing at $18.50 per ton at East- 
port, Me., and dry hard wood brings $18 to $20 
a cord, 


Schools at Concord, N. H., have been closed 
this week and last on account of the coal shortage. 
They will re-open Monday. 

The Locust Spring colliery of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co. was tied up for a few 
days recently when the 1,500 men employed there 
went on strike because of a grievance over the 
rates paid for certain classes of work. 


Abraham C. Overholt, vice-president of the Lincoln 
Coal & Coke Co., of Scottdale, Pa., died at his home 
in that city on February 1, aged 65. He had been 
active in the Connellsville region for many years and 
was interested in several coal companies, besides being 
head of an iron foundry. 


At the recent annual meeting of the R. R. Bunnell 
Coal Co., of Springfield, Mass., the old board of di- 
rectors were re-elected, with the addition of Charles 
A. Titus. The board then elected the following of- 
ficers: R. R. Bunnell, president; F. J. Balch, vice- 
president; William C. Lucas, clerk. 

Preliminary figures compiled by the American Gas 
Association indicate for the year 1922 a 10 per cent 
increase in sales of manufactured gas over the previ- 
ous record total of 1921, and the current year, on the 
same authority, is expected to produce still another 
record in size and diversification of the business. 


Now the report of too much water comes from the 
anthracite region, where a serious drought prevailed 
during the last quarter of 1922. Since the first of the 
year there has been so much snow, and so many rains 
and thaws, that at some collieries the pumps are hard 
pressed to keep the lower workings free from water. 


A coal man of Springfield, Mass., writes: “Condi- 
tions in the local anthracite trade are most unsatis- 
factory. Bituminous is being substituted wherever 
possible, but for hot-air furnaces such coal is absurd. 
The city is maintaining a yard where anthracite, with 
25 per cent of substitutes, is being doled out in 100- 
and 200-pound lots. Dealers unite in supplying the 
coal,” ; 


At Waterbury, Conn., the Superintendent of 
Streets has come to the assistance of local coal 
dealers, who are sometimes unable to secure 
enough men to unload cars promptly. When a 
dealer notifies him that he is short of labor, the 
superintendent sends several street cleaners to his 
yard, as an emergency measure during the coal 
shortage and cold weather, 

Now that the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has up- 
held the Schuylkill County commissioners in increas- 
ing coal land valuations to the extent of $450,000,000 
for taxation purposes, other counties in the anthracite 
region are preparing to do something along the same 
line. The Dauphin County officials have intimated that 
the next triennial assessment, in 1924, will be made the 
occasion for getting much more money out of the hard 
coal mining interests. 


Since the recent resignation of State Fuel Adminis- - 


trator Russell, of Connecticut, the duties of that office 
have been discharged by Robert T. Hurley, Superin- 
tendent of State Police. Governor Templeton was 


advised by the Attorney General that he had no power 


to appoint a successor to Mr. Russell, and so he des- 
ignated Mr. Hurley to carry on the work temporarily, 
assisted by local administrators, while the Legislature 
is devising a new plan. 

George Wolfe, secretary of the Winding Gulf Op- 
erators’ Association, sends word from Beckley, 
W. Va., that Henry Ford is believed to be looking for 
additional coal properties on the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. This time it is the Houston interests that 
he is said to be trying to acquire. It is also rumored 
that Rembrandt Peale, the well-known Central Penn- 
sylvania operator, is negotiating for some mining 
property in the smokeless fields. 


Receipts of anthracite coal at Boston, Mass., 
during January amounted to 130,206 tons. Bitu- 
minous receipts amounted to 433,338 tons and 
foreign tonnage 96,394 tons. 
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SOME DEFECTS EXIST ~ 


Trade Organizations Should Not Assume A 
Complaints Are Groundless. | 


In last week’s issue we referred to the possibili 
that there was too much self-congratulation at tras 
conventions and conferences; pointing out that ¢f 
complaints by the coal men of the conditions that th 
themselves encountered, and the criticism by the fu 
administrators, also, gave point to much of the publ 
criticism of the trade and the members thereof, 


We think that this is a point that can be enlarge 
upon with advantage to the trade. 


Our readers probably are not directly concerne 
for we cater to the better element, but they shou! 
realize the conditions that surround them. In lookir 
about at the large conventions we sometimes esp 
members who might be classified as “rough diamonds 
and if they appear as such in their Sunday go-t 
meeting clothes, how are they when on their natiy 
heath? And the suggestion of aggressiveness an 
antagonism in their dealings with the public is not cot 
fined to the veterans of the trade. 

We have seen some of the younger generation wh 
it seemed to us, would not make a very good impre: 
sion in dealing with the public. Secure in the pé 
ternal interest in a successful business, we can imagin 
they would “cuss out” anyone who would voice an 
objection to prices or policies;—and the conventio 
people represent dealers of the better sort. 

According to the secretaries’ reports there are som 
pretty tough old birds outside the breastworks, I 
fact, the former secretary of one of the State associa 
tions tells of a dealer being moved to pugilistie ac 
tivities when slightly annoyed by an argument to joi 
the organization put forward by the secretary. 


Let these things be remembered when talk of Gov 
ernment control is introduced and let not the member 
of the trade be misled by a false spirit of security 
Because all the prominent people of the industry ar 
“on the level,” it does not follow that there are n 
black sheep in the background. 





Anthracite Grading Bill Approved. 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labo: 
has approved the bill of Senator Walsh of Massa 
chusetts providing for standards of anthracité 
coal. The bill was reported to the Senate las' 
Monday by Senator Walsh. It authorizes thé 
Secretary of Commerce to fix from time to time 
standards as to the sizing, preparation and quality 
of hard coal, and provides for a maximum penalty 
of $1,000 for each violation. Here are the mait 
provisions: és 

“No person shall ship, cause to be shipped, ot 
deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, (A) anthracite coal not of any grade fixed 
by the United States official anthracite coal 
standards, (B) anthracite coal of a grade fixed by 
the United States official anthracite coal standards 
under the name, description, or designation of any 
other standard grade; except that it shall be law- 
ful for any person to ship, cause to be shipped ox 
deliver for shipment to any foreign country, an- 
thracite coal of a grade not fixed by the Uni 
States official anthracite coal standards, accor 
ing to the specifications or directions of a for 
purchaser, if, the shipment is not in conflict with 
the laws of such foreign country.” 









Rail Shipments to New England. ) 


Below are figures showing the number of cars of 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern New 
York all-rail, through the Hudson River gateways 
and Rouses Point, during several recent weeks: 3 


{ 
Bitu- _Anthra- 


Bitu- Anthra- 

Week Ended minous cite minous cite. 
December 30........ 2,696 3,166 2,526 1,963 
Jarmuaty® 6.2 ...2.4.% 3,179 3,644 1,850 1,645 
Jeanary “13sec tee 2,647 3,217 2,250 1,863 
January) 20... 24 2,420 3,416 2,995 1,846 
aRtaty) 27). cekne oe 2,890 4,095 2,848 1,745 
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NEW RIVER 
Tons Mines 
2,923,405 66 
3,463,150 75 
5,021,270 90 
5,354,525 96 
5,848,285 107 
6,290,835 114 
5,870,395 114 
7,505,180 109 
7,676,420 110 
7,160,055 112 
7,401,180 112 
6,264,410 110 
6,358,210 110 
7,330,450 5 
*8,268,935 122 
eae 7,029,010 141 
BT ecko «2.0 6,553,450 149 
ae 5,895,720 149 
ae 6,034,800 148 
 . \RABSBEE 5,461,120 162 
ee 6,171,425 171 
Beasts 129,882,230 
LOGAN 
Tons Mines 
272,080 7 
592,780 9 
906,155 19 
1,467,900 19 
2,153,750 24 
2,755,340 2/ 
3,189,255 32 
4,082,420 65 
4,453,610 50 
5,991,990 60 
7,082,280 71 
8,867,565 81 
8,605,570 102 
10,228,690 112 
9,016,010 120 
9,490,245 132 
a 10,551,180 141 
. . 6 *12,554,790 145 
Soe 102,261,210 


KANAWHA 
Tons Mines 
1,240,855 39 
2,198,465 66 
2,486,765 72 
2,884,070 70 
3,421,600 70 
4,011,480 Lf 
3,187,500 Ld, 
4,113,390 76 
HOLS 20R .. 81 
5,107,100 85 
4,368,190 88 
4,585,210 84 
5,712,130 86 
5,882,100 ‘ 87 
5,891,075 85 
6,058,945 97 
*6,161,610 104 
5,372,660 108 
5,905,180 NES: 
3,749,290 117 
1,960,130 120 
89,809,665 
KENTUCKY 
Tons Mines 
124,570 x 
255,000 x 
348,825 x 
469,390 x 
791,000 30 
797,895 a2 
1,256,340 32 
1,381,510 33 
1,500,760 33 
1,574,705 34 
2,245,575 40 
2,078,870 oh 
2,301,540 79 
2,326,720 83 
2,771,020 102 
1,900,030 112 
*3,609,760 126 
25,683,510 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. SHIPMENTS 


. 6 Tonnage and Number of Mines on the Railroad Since 1902. 
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COAL RIVER 

Tons Mines 
12,625 4 
95,990 4 
160,140 4 
172,950 4 
158,650 6 
295,980 7 
201,280 10 
557,410 13 
694,320 16 
1,042,015 18 
1,174,960 26 
1,538,920 33 
1,756,540 47 
2,331,420 62 
2,046,420 68 
*2,647,940 73 
1,962,280 fis 
1,407,385 85 

18,357,225 
TOTALS 

Tons Mines 
4,164,260 105 
5,661,615 141 
7,508,035 162 
8,523,300 LAL 
10,083,225 190 
11,623,610 214 
11,047,570 214 
14,400,360 215 
17,030,660 255 
16,555,585 271 
17,665,540 290 
17,329,060 293 
20,604,705 307 
23,044,495 333 
26,812,070 361 
25,523,935 442 
*27,576,710 506 
24,657,530 530 
26,849,185 568 
23,623,900 609 
25,703,490 647 

365,993,840 


- Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern R.R. Shipments. 
Shipments of bituminous coal over the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
for revenue and company use, during 1921 and 1922 were: 


No Records available to show Number Mines in Kentucky District 
for Years 1906 to 1909 inclusive. 
these years is exclusive of Kentucky District. 


Total number Mines shown for 


Total 


Revenue Company 

1921 1922. “ 1921 1922 1921 
+ Dae ace 58,976 48,375 3,849 3.247" 62:825 
48 Rah e 48,116 62,002 3,168 3,289 = 51,284 
_ 9) eG goa 49016 58,661 3,114 2,055)» 52,130 
oe HOG SRF ae 42,269 8,949 2,613 2,637 44,882 
ENTE sc sheofale sic) © 40,812 9,356 2,349 1,827 43,161 
40,417. 15,605 2,066 2,130 42,483 
one ABS eae 37.5001 13,717 1,970 2,041 39,470 
a. pA Soe 37,800 35,177 2,149 1,631 39,949 
ct WIE 33,062 114,410 2,450 A3/Oum 0; 91 
heap SE 44,232 96,132 3,207 3,498 47,439 
Pr telline ois dis 38,081 95,098 2725 4592 40,806 
Le ne CE 37,027 99,804 2,659 4958 39,686 
ee 507,308 657,286 32,319 36,881 539,627 






Via River Via Railway 


6,549,342 
7,428,477 
5,220,689 
4,406,387 
3,072,432 


’ 


. . 462,636 

B...517,488 
}.....431,944 
5... .261,346 
..217,849 


Total 
6,455,984 
7,011,978 
7,945,965 
5,652,633 
4,667,733 
3,290,281 


The Hull, England, Coal Trade. 
|The total quantity of coal imported into Hull, England, during the year 1922 
5,397,325 tons, as against 2,397,963 tons in 1921, 


Year Via River Via Railway 
WROD Ee oe a 195,431 2,616,925 
LOLSe.. « 160,930 2,444,672 
OS ae 164,080 1,937,568 
1920 here 183,376 1,987,905 
TOPE AR te 165,664 2,232,299 
1922... ..221,486 5,175,830 


1922 
51,625 
65,291 
61,316 
11,586 
11,183 
17,735 
15,758 
36,808 
118,786 
99,630 
109,690 
104,762 
694,167 


The totals for 12 years 


Total 
2,812,356 
2,605,602 
2,101,648 
2,171.281 
2,397,963 
5,397,325 
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FUEL OIL FOR BUNKER PURPOSES 


The amount of fuel oil loaded on vessels engaged in the foreign trade at 
ports in the United States, by months, during the past five years, was in 


barrels, as follows: 


Month 1918 1919 1920 
January aeen acer 448,635 620,149 1,726,428 
Bebruaryoren ace 387,965 682,226 1,548,416 
March: 23 teem 523,794 715,580 1,724,832 
April. aterc sees 487,882 861,790 1,844,818 
May icine cer 555,317 1,126,153 1,973,004 
JUNCS je Gaal: 599,765 1,048,059 2,057,420 
Julyvaasnsasacdes 653,251 1,023,237 2,378,298 
ATIC stay raat tre 552,860 1,603,583 2,576,669 
September ..... 600,519 1,143,182 2,474,808 
October sa. aace 694,129 1,470,918 2,514,536 
November ..... 536,554 1,814,961 2,837,840 
December ...... 562,372 1,926,508 2,667,714 

Tota lamers 6,578,141 10,289,887 26,334,883 


1921 1922 
1,980,963 2,328,190 
1,997,447 2,422,799 
2,462,821 2,620,023 
2,176,306 2,713,156 
2,001,322 2,544,699 
2,778,339 2,859,342 
2,437,313 2,614,132 
2,164,279 2,673,479 
2,253,425 2,796,621 
2,265,090 2,716,684 
2,167,856 2,742,722 
2,41 OL OE seri aie care 

27,076,138 29,031,793 


Total for 1917 was 5,908,319; 1916, 5,529,787 barrels. 


RECEIPTS OF COAL IN NEW ENGLAND 


Volume of Business in Both Anthracite and Bituminous Last Year 
Far Below Average of Recent Past. 


The following tables summarize the receipts of anthracite and bituminous 
coal in New England, including steam sizes, for each month, from 1917 to 
1922 as compiled by the New England Fuel Administration from the records 


of the carriers. 


1917 


January 747,318 
February 558,225 
Marchie.cer 1,025,977 
Aprilinss.ce 955,941 
Mayan nor 925,560 
dupe devas en 1,061,058 
JulyS=U teen. 1,158,988 
August . 1,297,473 
September . 1,112,852 
October . 1,080,539 
November 989,760 
December 766,140 

11,679,831 

1917 

January . 1,980,356 
February .. 1,617,348 
March . 2,080,877 
ADIT ey eeye 2,264,486 
Mavis see aak 2,598,509 
Meets ete oe 2,334,406 
iulyaramee baer 1,984,489 
August . 1,940,537 
September . 1,873,512 
October gal 833,570 
November . 1,640,551 
December . 1,355,098 

23,503,545 


The figures are in net tons. 


ANTHRACITE—TIDE AND Ratt 
1918 1919 
777,862 916,120 
782,236 788,004 
1,120,246 347,640 
1,158,279 782,456 
1,311,572 983,794 
1,503,871 826,674 
1,576,661 1,013,365 
1,380,866 883,504 
1,243,873 1,028,947 
1,089,883 1,047,795 
822,913 912,125 908, 
852,372 1,047,764 1,080, 
13,620,640 10,578,188 11,255, 


947, 


1,128, 


PiruMINOoUS—TIDE AND RAIL 
1918 1919 
1,533,084 1,392,064 
1,708,350 1,210,497 
2,309,635 1,069,891 
2,216,795 1,446,680 
2,601,486 1,566,522 
2,456,909 1,555,650 
3,053,115 1,744,254 
3,019,728 1,827,140 
2,549,715 2,036,529 
2,318,820 1,945,333 
1,971,102 1,087,238 
1,432,741 1,300,185 
27,171,480 18,181,883 


1,477, 
1,336, 


1,792, 


2,403, 
2,340, 
2,016, 


22,445, 


* Estimate. + Subject to slight revision. 


The following table shows production, 


British Coal Trade. 


1920 
865,749 
571,532 
845,384 
796,689 


1,175,274 
869,933 
1,078,386 
986,954 


1920 
1,765,472 
1,393,962 


1,662,611 
2,425,023 


1,781,275 
2,050,000* 1,472,000 


1921 

959,000 
1,114,000 
1,203,000 
905,000 
1,041,000 
1,072,000 
961,000 
788,000 
688,000 
919,000 
870,000 
854,000 
11,374,000 


670 


725 
113 
936 
345 


1921 
1,688,000 
1,265,000 
1,335,000 
1,190,000 
1,238,000 
1,558,000 
1,246,000 
1,500,000 
1,468,000 
1,647,000 
1,581,000 


194 
346 


764 


587 
889 
661 


784 17,188,000 


trade of British coal (gross tons) for the years 1906 to 1922. 





-Exports 
Anthracite incl. 
Year Production All Coal in “all coal’’ 
LSOG7O5 4. eit oe 251,050,809 56,599,771 1,856,313 
19070 ae ets 267,828,276 63,600,947 2,127,903 
1908 oc Set se eed 261,512,214 62,547,175 2,274,792 
OOD! s cariarare aetattc lets 263,758,562 63,076,799 2,535,903 
LOLON SNe esos 264,293,588 62,085,476 2,425,932 
LORIE eee ae 271,845,924 64,599,266 2,454,523 
TOU e ae ata aA cheba 260,567,552 64,445,004 2,547,712 
LOLSEP freelance cries 287,411,869 73,400,118 2,976,389 
1984 ie eat talti orate 265,643,030 59,039,880 2,389,190 
LOW DS ais aiaak co eegeaione 253,590,810 43,534,771 Dees2o 
LODO! eeahc:a tortie 6 256,375,366 38,351,553 1,999,503 
LOM Fevitees.s sea seats eae 248,375,366 34,995,787 1,384,086 
TOT 8 Pai 5 vhahy greeters 227,714,579 31,752,904 1,162,090 
1919 erases we Sere ees 229,743,128 35,249,568 1,606,126 
1920 i oaks ce tattne as 229,531,194 24,931,853 1,641,190 
LOZ 17 tetanic ac eres 164,354,200 24,660,552 1,463,668 
1922s Sails .0 tp omer 262,846,200 64,198,384 2,520,275 


1922 
475,000 
757,000 

1,094,000 
478,000 
177,000 
145,000 
133,000 

94,000 
215,000 
908,000 

1,013,000 

+ 973,000 

6,462,000 


1922 
1,337,000 
1,834,000 
2,286,000 
1,258,000 

948,000 
929,000 
943,000 
1,253,000 
2,300,000 
2,212,000 
1,801,000 

+ 1,714,000 
18,815,000 


exports and foreign bunker 


Foreign 
Bunker 


18,590,213 
18,618,228 
19,474,174 
19,713,907 
19,525,735 
19,264,189 
18,291,370 
21,031,507 
18,535,579 
13,630,964 


- 12,988,172 


10,227,952 

8,756,476 
12,021,242 
13,840,360 
10,926,444 
18,259,027 
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Destinations of British Coal Exports. 


Exports of fuel (gross tons) from Great Britain and bunker tonnage 
supplied during 1922 and four years previous were: 


Country: 1918 1919 1920 
Russia, oe eee 128,114 221,490 92,899 
Sweden. . ats seen eer 1051; 12159203245 1,372,478 
Norwiavie shen ee eee 1,250,867 1,330,546 800,917 
Denmark i e.sne eee 1,045,701 1,742;711 1,040,107 
Germany) occ s.0s sk eee 4,301 13,457 
Netherlandse =n .e- <ece 88,001 401,901 239,067 
Austria-Hungary ec) arenes 142,567 99,258 
Belgitim (1. sees 4,246 143,769 671,385 
France, 0.2 ae 16,511,005 16,204,799 11,690,922 
Portugal, Azores, and 

Madeira 2.6. eee 194,100 673,926 416,999 
Spain, 2. .eesk eens 429,003 805,740 290,141 
Canary Islands. en)-eeretentn? 262,184 382,249 
Ttal yt aces eeers aeons 4,053,570 4,641,046 2,905,217 
Greece. dane Cee 41,328 139,315 98,238 
Algéria ©... css 160,340 523,091 510,837 
French West Africa... ...... 263,636 111,297 
Portuguese W. Africa. 11,433 270,037 280,771 
Chile °).loe0d. ae meee 9,000 7,294 flee 
Brazil. ac. Sc. aeeneeree 169,982 189,205 158,144 
Urietay)o. ssa 162,417 184,813 117,480 
Argentine. Republic... 258,110 639,089 273,668 
Channel Islands....... 93,516 114,647 123,538" 
Gibraltar teenie 1,615,985 1,465,533 1,134,326 
Maltai‘ic cache ee eee 1,195,883 733,045 420,785 
Egypt, etcien.cateteeee 1,697,908 1,675,263 985,423 
Sudatiy : J.cenh a eee 403 23,186 151 
Adenand Dependencies .....- 49,479 27,842 
British: Lndia aemeeier 1,350 354 535 
Ceylon... a eaeene eae 13,305 14,539 
Other countries....... 1,583,767 790,972 652,081 

Tonnage by Grades. 

Grades: 1918 1919 1920 
Total, anthracite...... 1,162,090 1,606,126 1,641,190 
Total» steams one 26,050,195 28,673,382 20,137,411 
Total;) gas! aaeie eee 3,080,960 3,342,019 2,204,571 
Total, household...... 148,834 143,877 76,059 
Total, other sorts..... 1,310,825 1,484,164 872,622 
Grand, totale meena 31,752,904 35,249,568 24,931,853 
Coke LSE eee 915,921 1,509,010 1,372,931 
Patent. fueln. seer emit 1,505,090 1,708,015 2,258,111 
Total, fuel, all kinds.. 34,173,915 38,466,593 28,562,895 
Bunkers, foreign ..... 8,756,476 12,021,242 13,840,360 


1921 
138,378 
1,232,904 
694,316 
1,803,561 
817,877 
1,787,678 
618,066 
6,395,651 


456,285 
1,021,472 
160,304 
3,383,083 
248,554 
455,364 
48,730 
107,022 
22,624 
242,223 
221,847 
887,344 
113,964 
367,750 
206,108 
1,017,748 
6,835 
70,073 
531,561 
140,307 
1,462,453 


1921 

1,463,668 
18,372,185 
3,740,744 
228,246 
855,709 
24,660,552 
736,213 
850,074 
26,246,839 
10,926,444 


Foreign Bunker Coal and Prices. 


Bunker coal loaded on vessels engaged in foreign trade for several years 
and average prices per ton during 1922 and three years previous were: 


1922 

584,069 
2,522,820 
1,566,969 
2,866,233 
8,345,606 
6,069,789 
3,489,419 
13,579,417 


784,356 
1,711,021 
524,815 
6,341,743 
428,647 
1,032,282 
119,327 
193,667 
84,311 
1,013,221 
502,533 
2,021,092 
160,636 
689,428 
214,396 
1,743,643 


999,159 
232,675 
6,168,825 


1922 

2,520,275 
48,108,602 
9,197,544 
616,418 
8,755,545 
64,198,384 
2,513,978 
1,227,114 
67,939,476 
18,259,027 


Average Price ——\, 


Month 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 “1919 1920 1921 1922 
Jan. 426,082 487,998 616,905 721,907 378,654 a 97 $7.10 $8.01 $6.08 
Feb. .... 415,303 417,841 512,886 577,315 358,544 7.07 6.96 7.83 6.06 
March... 432,474 457,413 771,602 608,607 414,952 6.52 6.90 7.17 6.00 
April ... 389,912 682,592 696,017 241,054 401,172 6.46 7.62 7.36 5.87 
May 425,796 670,001 767,346 803,903 420,486 6.32 7.89 6.88 6.02 
June 468,779 672,669 836,453 811,938 365,282 6.35 8.64 6.82 6.33 
July 548.792 659,155 820,382 786,063 321,742 6.31 9.79 6.61 6.50 
Aug. 530,293 767,905 866,235 641,311 260,408 6.4115.24 6.47 7.34 
Sept 503,608 783,807 830,789 513,598 260,293 6.30 9.98 6.42 8.33 
Oct. .... 522,204 724,024 973,369 469,567 294,643 6.64 10.24 6.28 8.17 
Novy 425,447 613,851 845,495 413,811 331,643 6.90 9.88 6.31 7.94 
Dec. .... 443,385 505,478 824,699 449,957 ...... 6.93) 8:63) 6.92 ee 

Total.. 5,626,175 7,342,734 9,362,178 7,547,518 35007, 819 rete leat: eater ier 


American and British Bituminous Exports. 


Exports of bituminous coal from the United States and Great Britain, 
by months of 1920, 1921 and 1922, were: 


United States 
a 
Month 1920 1921 1922 

January .... 1,249,167 2,248,448 643,913 
February... 1,168,806 1,258,670 813,587 
March . 1,500,540 1,151,840 1,187,313 
April . 2,431,639 1,453,027 714,995 
May . 2,400,821 2,500,374 399,551 
June ~ 3132)2538 esol 4 a1 540,550 
July ee seass 3,556,802 2,649,989 366,287 
August . 4,108,561 1,695,090 425,530 
September.. 4,011,424 1,211,610 1,175,007 
October ... 4,580,169 1,328,513 1,729,425 
November . 3,707,318 1,078,767 1,078,806 
December .. 2,682,715 770,767 2,008,148 

Total. . .34,390,033 20,660,933 11,083,112 


Great Britain 
Ae 





— 
1920 


3,277,887 
2,486,780 
2,223,935 
1,881,693 
2,008,059 
1,777,948 
1,629,955 
1,729,960 
1,337,311 
1,265,550 
1,290,625 
2,133,157 
23,290,663 


1921 
1,567,689 
1,639,691 
1,880,958 

578,543 
14,014 
7,424 
773,451 
2,912,584 
3,202,802 
3,172,567 
3,360,708 
4,087,283 
23,196,884 


1922 
3,864,986 
3,879,963 
5,078,055 
3,961,658 
4,811,946 
4,567,497 
4,816,498 
5,887,671 
6,831,484 
5,930,108 
6,300,237 
5,748,106 

61,678,189 
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Receipts of Coal at Milwaukee. 


Receipts of anthracite and bituminous coal at Milwaukee, Wis., b 


months, during the calendar year 1922 were: 


Month Hard Hard Hard Soft 
IEEE Rsndoon noose dogcde 7,113 15,394 496 47,424 
Bebrilarys cocesc pe meee «50 evs 13,599 35,216 36,335 
March: x ve ctor nei SERS oso as 30,769 © 47,146 36,853 
April nace see 700 107,609 9,546 27,858 26,594 
Maly?” vice etrsierate teats came 195,251 1,965 5,340. .+- ~~ 242500 
Filme’... coms serene 303,401 2,455 5,668 129 23,868 
July |: eee 167499 1,809 7,619... 26,342 
Ausust: tote temas 78,852 2,878 19,232 34 22,886 
September <Jsssa.. c-aeer 438,343 1,560 11,816 50 38,806 
October see aree 141,414 654,945 12,634 34,546 120 56,842 
November . 128,139. 331,765 12,162. 31,465) 2) a0 eae 
December ...... 89,817 53,242 12,130 31,366 50 48,985 

Total net tons. 360,070 2,331,407 108,620 272,664 879 428,805 


7——By Vessel-——, 
Soft 





-~By Car Fem 7———By Rail—, 


Gra: 
ot 


235, 5 


3,502, 4 


Receipts of coal at Milwaukee, Wis., during calendar year 1922 and fp 


years previous were: 


Coal 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Anthracite 927,266 839,092 985,692 873,003 1,022,645 
Bituminous ... 3,014,317 3,446,061 3,174,078 2,375,178 2,574,074 
Total Lake.. 3,941,583 4,285,153 4,159,770 3,248,181 3,596,719 
By all-rail .... 987,482 728,851 532,936 1,154,964 1,820,178 
By car ferries. 238,191 174,163 309,350 393,332 395,238 
Total _ 5,167,256 5,188,167 5,002,056 4,696,477 4,765,568 


Coal to Canada. 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal and coke from the ‘Unit 
States to Canada, by months, during 1921 and 1922, were: 


Menth 


Jatitiaty vests 272,975 
February teccenas 269,488 
March’. \staes teens 295,971 
ADEE ene seekers 352,069 
Maney asco omece 414,407 
Jima enn wee ee ee 479,720 
J livers tes ane einer 382,432 
Avioust s.r 367,611 
Septembere.ee eas 278,522 
October” a. cetevdeiet 304,400 
November ....... 320,247 
December ........ 300,717 
Total seca 3,938,559 1, 


-—-Anthracite—_, 
1921 1922 


219,256 
261,466 
272,951 
108,112 
55,745 
39,017 
15,075 
28,284 
87,420 
399,763 
433,723 


920,812 


-——Bituminous——_, Cok 
1921 1922 1921 19: 
1,177,519 526,016, 24,235 23,8 
628,860 660,796 18,357 23,4 
591,557. 975,321 20,678 223 
704,587 453,406 14,857 16,5 
1,124,246 272,146 12,880 18,8 
1,412,497. 427,849 12,334 19,5 
1,308,973 290,018 11,366 21, 
1,139,007 373,589 15,786 20,7 
1,034,816 1,110,794 13,599 290 
1,122,927 1,647,323 21,756 29,9 
890,652 1,563,983 23,097 31,0 
621,993) aaa 14,306 .... 
11,758,634 8,301,241 203,251 2569 


Coke Exports from the United States. 
Exports of coke from the United States during 1922 and six ye 


previous: 

Month 1916 1917 
January ... 90,890 83,673 
February .. 88,115 79,099 
March 93,980 130,079 
Aprilee ees 83,648 79,759 
May (feacse 91,147 134,091 
June nae 90,890 152,948 
\ulyos see 57,377. 52,665 
August .... 80,955 107,845 
September . 95,571 88,071 
October ... 83,489 114,013 
November . 92,055 71,158 
December . 101,728 164,787 

Total ...1,048,790 1,258,321 


1918 
84,741 
83,758 
146,213 
140,003 
146,740 
141,194 
145,490 
1315751 
132,553 
118,796 
146,647 

93,100 


1,506,986 


1919 
67,526 
48,806 
33,749 
44,883 
33,299 
56,533 
37,703 
61,714 
63,771 
81,962 
66,873 
43,320 


640,139 


1920 1921 
58,026 37,745 
59,866 27,238 
55,435 25,061 
52,703 18,863 
42,077. 15,641 
55,420 19,911 
80,112 19,129 
71,381 18,029 
80,377 17,634 

103,353 22,256 
85,443 30,347 
77,109 23,034 

821,252 274,878 


Coal and Coke Exports from Buffalo. 


Exports of coal and coke from the Buffalo customs district, by mon 


during the calendar years 1921 and 1922, were: 


Month 

January? Jee uae reer 174,718 
Rebriary, eee 164,655 
March) ecseeererost 207,473 
April’ ccemocteneae ie 194,494 
May acco cuaeecen 192,638 
James seaide oe stereos 249,943 
Julyokscee mete 202,555 
AUSUSt® sreciouets peters 193,493 
September ....-.s 161,006 
October Geuncekeans 159,824 
November ..<..-%-- 184,541 
December .....’..-- 176,046 

Totalisssaamer 2,161,386 


-——Anthracite-—, 
192) 1922 


148,043 
164,254 
198,084 
49,270 
22,702 
21,522 
9,478 
18,115 
41,948 
198,096 
174,636 


946,149 


-—— Bituminous-—, 
1922 


1921 
502,577 
273,735 
304,418 
213,907 
189,629 
197,977 
200,614 
188,217 
180,664 
243,326 
226,673 
204,926 


2,926,663 


192 






1921 
233,458 15,786 5 
387.923 10,164 & 
425,836 12,266 6 
117221 6502 4 
41192 5,132 
65,725 5,578 4 
58749 5,063 
162,400 5,873 6 
233,036 5,323 ‘10, 
284,352 8,192 20, 
293,113 8185 24, 
cess 6,028 | 
2,303,005 94,087 91, 








__New York Notes 


f New York Notes 


W. P. Muir, of Wm. Muir & Son, Montreal, P. Q., 
as a trade visitor last week. 

Gordon Late, of Clarksburg, W. Va., was a visitor 
) local coal offices this week. 

J. Lowe McKee visited Troy, Schenectady and 
dbany last week and this week. 

A. F. MoNally, tidewater sales manager of W. A. 
farshall & Co., is recovering from an attack of the 
rippe. 


( 





Jj. L. Hallin, head of the Tri-State Fuel Co., 143 _ 


jberty street, is back from a trip through the 
nthracite region. 

“Walter Lobb and W. P. Hall, of Brisbin, Pa., 
ave recently been calling on friends in the New 
fork bituminous trade. 

‘William F. Coale, president of the Coale Corpora- 
ion, No. 1 Broadway, is going about on crutches by 
eason of a sprained ankle. 

The new telephone number of the Fowler Coal 

Mining Co., which recently moved to 9 East 
5th Street, is Vanderbilt 9538. 
‘Harold Tebbe, a coal man of ten years’ ex- 
yerience, is now associated with the Commercial 
Zoal Co., covering Long Island and New Eng- 
and trade. 
The Eastern Fuel Co. has moved from 302 
Broadway to the Whitehall Building, occupying 
ypace on the 19th floor. New telephone number 
Whitehall 5015. 


Roderick Stephens, vice-president of the Stephens 

Fuel Co., of this city, gave a talk on coal at the 
tuncheon of the Poughkeepsie Rotary Club last 
Wednesday. 
David Taylor, vice-president of the Coal & Iron 
National Bank, is planning a visit at Palm Beach, 
with protracted stops at certain of the notable golf 
courses further north as the season advances. 


‘HH. A. Gebelein has been appointed general eastern 
freight agent of the Western Maryland Railway 
Co., with office at 299 Broadway. He succeeds S. J. 
Lamoreux, who resigned to engage in other business. 


W. N. Westerland, vice-president of Hasler & 
Co., Inc., has removed from Norfolk, Va., to New 
York, and will be in charge of coal sales, succeeding 
J. W. Lees, who has resigned to become afhliated 
with the Wascott Corporation. 


J. W. Lees has resigned as manager of coal sales 
for Hasler & Co., Inc:, to become general manager 
of the northeastern territory of the Wascott Cor- 
joration, ginger ale manufacturers of Tazewell, Va., 
with New York office at 90 West street. 

Borden Covel was one of the ushers at the Kenny- 
le Prorok wedding at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
‘Tuesday last. It was attended by Governor Smith 
id many of the leading officials of the Consolidated 
as Co. and the New York Edison Co., as well as 
officials and others in public life. 

mA. G. Edwards, formerly vice-president and 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation, is now associated with a cousin in 
the ownership and management of the Andale 
Engineering Co., with office at 522 Walnut street, 
ae and plant at Lansdale, Pa. 









' Charles Stanley Lester was married at St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, in Brooklyn, last Thursday, to Miss 
Adelaide N. Gasteiger, and they will sail today on 

_the steamship San Lorenzo for a trip to Porto Rico, 
“Mr. Lester is the younger son of Charles E. Lester, 
esident of Hartwell & Lester, Inc., and is himself 

mnected with that company. 

The Greason Coal Co., Inc., 90 West street, room 

517, is a new concern engaged in the anthracite and 

_ bituminous trade. W. H. Greason, for many years 
jwith the Alden Coal Mining Co., is president. 

“He is a son of the late Joseph H. Greason, long 

| prominent in the Brooklyn trade. Telephone num- 

‘bers are Rector 8255 and 8256. 

' Edward F. Searles, former owner of the Wash- 

‘ington Building, left an estate valued at $21,288,539, 

‘according to an appraisal filed Thursday in the State 
Comptroller’s office. Among his other affairs Mr. 






i 
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Searles was largely interested in the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern and the Pittsburgh & Shaw- 
mut railroads, important coal carrying lines. 


The Jonathan Coal Mining Co. of Philadelphia 
has opened a branch office at No, 1 Broadway, under 
the management of Allen H. Summerville. Besides 
handling bituminous and fresh-mined anthracite, the 
company has a line of high-grade river coal which it 
will introduce in this market. The local office will 
take care of the northern New Jersey, New York 
and New England trade. 


C. H. Potter, the well-known coal transporta- 
tion man, is now president of the Maritime Ex- 
change, and as such presided at the recent dinner 
of the organization, largely attended by repre- 
sentatives of the ocean and coastwise shipping 
interests. Among those present were many whose 
names are familiar to the coal people as large 
buyers or transporters of tonnage. 


Joseph F. Lockwood, until recently in business 
at No. 1 Broadway, is now associated with Pilling 
& Co., of 120 Broadway. In addition to enlarging 
its sales organization in other directions, this firm 
has just opened an office in the Clarendon Building, 
Utica, and on February 15th will open a Boston 
office at 200 Devonshire street. The Utica office is 
in charge of W. T. Miller, formerly identified with 
the local trade. 


The Shipping Board has rejected all the coal 
bids opened on January 29th, covering six months’ 
requirements at this port, on the ground that the 
prices quoted were too high in view of the present 
unsettlement of the market. Last Tuesday the 
Board opened bids for furnishing one lot of 700 
tons for delivery Saturday, February 10th. This 
business went to the Seiler Coal Co. on its bid 
of $7.94 alongside for Pool 9 coal. 


The Community Fuel Corporation, with head- 
quarters at 25 Broadway and a branch office in 
Brooklyn, was placed in receivership this week by 
Judge Garvin, of the Federal Court. This company 
was organized several months ago and for a time 
carried on an extensive advertising campaign in the 
dailies, offering Welsh coal to domestic users as a 
substitute for anthracite. Liabilities are said to 
be about $190,000, with assets estimated at $200,000. 


In New York and vicinity the average temperature 
for January was within one-tenth of one degree of 
normal. The records of the local weather bureau 
show that the mean for last month was exactly 31 
degrees, while the normal for January is 30.9 degrees. 
As regards snowfall, however, last month was de- 
cidedly abnormal, piling up a total of 21.9 inches, as 
against a normal January snowfall of 8.1 inches. The 
coldest January on record was in 1918, with an aver- 
age of 22 degrees, while the mildest was in 1913, when 
the average was 40 degrees. 





Coal Men Assist Boy Scouts. 


George B. St. George, president of the St. George 
Coal Co., is actively interested in the promotion of 
the Boy Scout movement in New York City. He be- 
lieves that scouting means “citizenship training”; that 
it is rendering outstanding service to this community, 
and to the nation, in making its boys mentally and 
physically fit. 

Mr. St. George is a member of the Committee on 
Ways, Means and Endowment of the Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York and is assisting in 
the present effort to raise the 1923 budget of this or- 
ganization. Franklin D. Roosevelt is president of the 
Foundation; Justice Frederic Kernochan is chairman 
of the Committee on Ways, Means and Endowment. 

The response by the members of the coal industry 
has been very gratifying indeed, and Mr. St. George 
takes this additional occasion to thank those who have 
been kind enough to assist in this work. 





Eaton, Rhodes & Co., of Cincinnati, announce 
that James C. Layne, Jr., and Albert E. Scherm, 
of Cincinnati; Joseph G. Walton, of Pittsburgh, 
and John Daker, of Cleveland, have been admitted 
to the firm as partners. In addition to these new 
members, the partnership consists of William G. 
Eaton and Frank R. Rhodes. 
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TIME TO ADVERTISE! 





Plan Publicity to Help Salesmen During the 
Coming Season. 


It costs several dollars for the average 
call the salesman makes in these days of ex- 
orbitant hotel prices and high railroad fares. 
Even the upkeep and running expense of an 
automobile used by salesmen, are quite an 
item. These are prominent among the rea- 
sons why sales managers everywhere are re- 
sorting more than ever to the advertising 
columns of trade papers to bring their coals 
to the attention of buyers. 

Uncle Sam carries the trade papers con- 
taining announcements of coal men every- 
where and right to the buyer of large ton- 
nages who sees the announcement and can 
peruse it at leisure, while the salesman is 
working at top speed to make several calls. 
The trade paper gets in where and when the 
salesman is steered off. An advertisement 
in a trade paper is a silent salesman. It 
does not “talk the head off” a purchasing 
agent who is virtually too busy to be seen, 
or can afford only a few minutes, but is be- 
fore the buyer at the right time and place, 
and, as we mentioned, gets in where the 
salesman can’t. 

Why not let an advertisement in SAWARD’s 
JouRNAL act as your silent salesman, even 
if only to pave the way for a call from 
your representative? Time is valuable to 
purchasing agents; often they cannot spare 
the time to be interviewed, but they do find 
time, if not in one part of the day, then in 
another, to look over the paper to see what 
coal men have to sell. Do justice to your- 
self; insert your card and the coal buyer 
will know where you are and what you have 
to sell. Our rates are moderate. ~ 

_ Let us work for you and with you by pub- 
lishing your advertisement in our columns. 


A dispatch from Southampton says that 
Mrs. Clarence W. Watson, wife of the president 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., was taken from 
the steamer Berengaria to a hotel on 


t ; Tuesday 
suffering from pneumonia. 











R SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 








WANTED 


OAL sales agent; experienced and com- 

petent man wanted immediately for Can- 
adian territory. Address, “Box F2,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 

OMPETENT superintendent for small 
retail yard Kensington District Phila- 
delphia. Salary $1800, and free occupany 
comfortable home. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. State experience and references 
in applying. Address, “Box F3,’ care of 

Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE — 


One Gifford-Wood elevator equipment; 120 feet 
Double Chain Buckets, never been used. 


Reason for selling—Bought adjoining property 
and built 400 feet trestle. 

If interested write to Endicott Coal & Supply 
Co., Endicott, New York. H. B. Dickens, Prop. 
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| Philadelphia Notes ; | 


Benj. R. Britt, of Clarksburg, W. Va., was a caller 
on the local coal trade. 

C. B. Hagan, of Dickson & Eddy, New York, was 
a recent caller on the local coal houses. ~* 

H. A. Dennie, representing W. A. Mehaffey, 4 
Liberty Square, Boston, was a recent visitor. 

Among concerns represented by visitors in the trade 
recently was the American Coal Co., Inc., of Hartford, 
Conn. 

T. J. Sullivan, of the T. Js SullivanmiGoal Co., 
Springfield, Mass., was a city visitor for a few days 
recently. 

George Sprague, of Sprague, Breed, Stevens & 
Newhall, Lynn., Mass., was a caller on the trade 
this week. 

Irving L. Camp, president of the Producers C. & 
C. Co., Johnstown, Pa., stopped off. in town for a 
short while recently. 

R. E. Wheeler, of the Wheeler C. & C. Co, 
Atlantic City, came up to the city looking for more 
coal during the past week. 

M. J. Czapp, retailer at Siegfrieds, Pa., ran down 
to Philadelphia in an effort to have just a bit more 
coal stop passing his yard. 

B. H. Beatty, manager of the Mitchell Coal & 
Lumber Co., was in New York City during the past 
week attending a convention. 

Wm. Lewis, of the Wm. Lewis Co., Atlantic City, 
says his town is a fine winter resort, but they need 
more coal to make it finer yet. 

George Headley, of the Cortright Coal Co., and 
one of the mainstays of the bowling team, is confined 
to his home with a severe attack of la grippe. 

The Cronin C. & C. Co., under the management 
of John J. Cronin, announce the opening of offices in 
the Commercial Trust Building for the sale of bitu- 
minous coal and coke. 

John Comosh, in the coal trade at Corning, N. Y., 
made a trip to the city during the past week in the 
interest of his business, and reports much winter 
weather in his part of New York State. 

W. P. Muir, of Wm. Muir & Son, Montreal, 
Canada, says the winter up his way has been such 
that he just had to come in this direction with the 
hope of getting more coal moving northward. 

The real estate of the Merchants Ice Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., including the retail coal trestle and yard, 
was recently offered at public sale and was bought 
in by the attorney for the first mortgage holders. 

The Keystone Ice Co., which was recently organized 
at Norristown to market the product of the ice de- 
partment of the large brewing company, is con- 
templating engaging in the retail coal business, and 
will likely erect an overhead system for storage. 

John M. Guckes, 1027 Germantown avenue, who 
has been in the retail coal trade at that point for the 
past 31 years, will relinquish his yard on March Ist 
and retire from the retail trade. However, Mr. 
Guckes will not sever his entire connection with the 
trade, as he has arranged to sell bituminous coal for 
a leading wholesale house, after returning from a 
sojourn in Florida, which he will take shortly after 
March lst. Mr. Guckegy shares with Mr. R. Mc- 
Allister, who has yards in Philadelphia, Camden and 
Atlantic City, the distinction of being among the oldest 
retailers in the city in continuous length of activity, 
both of these well known dealers having started 
together 46 years ago. 





Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Da i Wig ee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters.. 7.90 825 825 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W. B..... 775 800 800 800 6.15 
Reading Sor on eee 830 830 830 830 630 
Lehigh C. & N....... 810 835 835 835° 620 
Lehigh Valley...:.. 790 810 815 815 6.15 
Del. & Hudson...... 8.25" (825 LE 8.25) eo 
Company prices for steam sizes are as ilions: 


No. 1 buckwheat, $4.00-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, 
$1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 


Cincinnati Notes | 





Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co., 
is in Philadelphia for a week or two. 

Kuper Hood, of the Houston Coal Co., has been 
confined to his home for a week past with the 
influenza. 

W. H. Schilderink, of the Taylor Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, was back in Cincinnati to see his old friends 
last week. 

H. G. Wright, president of the H. G. Wright 
Coal Co., was a visitor to Cincinnati coal circles 
last week. 

R. A. Dickson, of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., 
spent several days last week in Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. 

G. W. Swain, resident manager for the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co., made a trip into northern 
Ohio this week. 

L. R. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Coal Co., Tros- 
per, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Friday on business 
for his company. 

W. J. Brown, of the Scuddy Coal Co., Happy, 
Ky., was among the outside coal men in Cin- 
cinnati on Monday. 

W. S. Harmon, president of the W. S. Harmon 
Coal Co., was conferring with Cincinnati coal 
operators on Friday. 

J. M. Wright, president of the Raleigh Coal & 
Coke Co., spent last week in New York, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wright. 

J. V. Shumate, of the Pocahontas-Kanawha 
Coal Co., Dayton, was down on Monday to con- 
fer with Cincinnati operators. 

J. G. O’Galligan, of the Winifrede Coal Co., 
was in Charleston, West Va., on Monday and 
Tuesday in behalf of his company. 

John Hoffman, of the Kentucky Fuel Co., spent 
most of last week in the Harlan, Bell County 
and Clay County districts of Kentucky. 

Major E. S. Helborn, of the Log Mountain 
Coal Co., Middleboro, Ky., was in the city Friday 
to attend fhe annual meeting of his company. 

The Blue Diamond Coal,Co. will occupy a 
handsome suite of new offices on the seventh floor 
of the Dixie Terminal Building after the 15th. 

Harry Neilson, manager of the Co-operative 
Coal Co.’s Cincinnati office, is making a trip 
among the coal consumers of Ohio this week. 

James Roan, a widely known operator and coal 
capitalist of Hazard, Ky., was in Cincinnati on 
Monday, trying to get the hang of the situation. 

G. M. Angell, sales manager of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., Omar, West Va., was conferring 
at the Cincinnati office of his company on Monday. 

S. R. Jennings, president of the Floyd-Elkhorn 
Coal Co., Johnston City, Tenn., was in Cincinnati 
last week visiting the Cincinnati office of his 
company. 

W. E. Darmody, until recently resident man- 
ager for the R. O. Campbell Coal Co., has ac- 
cepted a connection with the Cincinnati office of 
the Floyd-Elkhorn Coal Co. 

R. F. Haskins, of the Diamond Block Coal Co., 
Hazard, Ky., stopped off in Cincinnati on Mon- 
day. He was on his way to a meeting of the 
board of directors of his company at Lynchburg, 
Vat 

H. L. Monarch, until recently connected with 
a coal company at Atlanta, Ga. now of Rich- 
mond, Ind., was here on Monday greeting many 
good friends. He is anxious to get back into 
the coal game where he belongs. 

Eaton, Rhodes & Co., have just admitted to the 
firm as partners James in Layne, Jr., John Daker, 
Albert E. Scherm and Joseph G. Walton. Mr. 
Layne is at the head of the firm’s coal department 
at the home office in this city, and Mr. Daker is 
in charge of its Cleveland sales office. 

H. H. Morris, who has been connected with a 
coal company at Huntington, West Va., has be- 
come associated with the Valley Coal Co.’s Cin- 
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cinnati office. R. E. Olmsted, also “soommt 
Huntington, West Va., is to be one of the fiel 
men connected with the same compan 
cinnati office. | 
G. H. Merriwether, of Chicago, and I. C, ne 
fan, of Washington, traffic manager of th 
American Wholesale Coal Association, were 
the city on Thursday last and spoke at a lune 
by the local chapter of their association — 
Chamber of Commerce, telling of conditions 
they found them at Washington. They were ma’ 
ing the rounds of local associations and we 
from here to St. Paul and other cities of th 
Northwest. 3 
The Blue Diamond Coal Co., had a meetin, 
of its officials with its producing and selling re 
resentatives to the number of 35 at the LaFayett 
Hotel at Lexington, Ky., last Monday. Th 
affair wound up with a banquet. President Jame 
Bonnyman and Sales Manager Fred E. Gore, o 
the Cincinnati office, were among those present, — 
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Morgantown Notes. 


O. W. Rider, of the Taylor Fuel Co.,  t 
cently in Masontown, Bas 


Samuel Pursglove, of the Cleveland & Morgan 
town Coal Co., Cleveland, was in Morgantown las 
week. ‘ . 

J. R. Blackburn, Morgantown representative 0 
W. H. Bradford Co., has been at the mines neal 
Somerset, Pa. $3 


Frank D. Clarke, of the International C. & fe 
Co., Pittsburgh, was visiting along Scott's zt 
a few days ago. 

J. E. Mattingly, lately of Cincinnati, has tr 
turned to Morgantown and accepted a positio 4 
with the North American Coal Co. 


The Morgantown Wholesale Coal Association 
has elected these officers for the ensuing year: 
President, R. R. McFall, Southern Fuel Co.; viee 
president, F. M. Lucas, Stentz-Lucas Co., 
treasurer, W. M. Powell, Southern Fuel Co. 
secretary, Paul H. Keener, Metro Coal Co.; secre- 
tary to board of directors, CaAk Watson, ca 
Watson Coal Co. It was decided to meet ever 
Tuesday at the Ortolan Restaurant, and have a 
subject of trade interest discussed. Last week | 


M. Lyons, of the Equitable Coal Co. gave 

interesting talk on business ethics as applied at 

the coal industry. q 
vas Much Regulation! 




















is at the root of practically all the troubles of t th 
trade. With regulation by the Interstate Cor 


sion, the Fuel Administration and the Railway 
Labor Board, to say nothing of other organize 
tions less conspicuous in the public eye, thes 
is little or no chance for the individual initiative 
that formerly permitted matters to be private 
settled; sometimes rather crudely, perhaps, br 
effectively. 

As matters stand now, all depends on Govern- 
mental action and activities, and many individ 
never think of undertaking to accomplish resul: 
themselves, feeling sure that a paternal Gover 
ment will look after all details to the bes 
advantage. But the greatest growth of the coun- 
try was achieved when personal initiative ph 


is essential for the upbuilding of a country. _ 
Now, one law and regulation after another 4 


enacted, and the extreme to which this po icy 
has been pursued is illustrated in the situation 
developing in the anthracite coal fields by reaso' 
of the Miners’ Certificate Law, an element of 
regulation of the most iron-clad character, 


Frank R. Stuart, manager of the Johnstown office 
of W. A Marshall & Co., was called to New York 
Monday on account of the death’ of a relative. € 
returned to Johnstown Thursday. Mrs. Stuart § 
companied him. 
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HIGHER TAXES PROPOSED 


Vest Virginia Authorities Move to Increase 
the Present Rate. 


Cuarteston, W. Va., Feb. 8—A bill has been 
ntroduced in the West Virginia legislature at the 
nstance of the state tax commissioner providing 
of an increase in rates to be paid by the coal 
ndustry under the gross sales tax law, changes 
aving been recommended by Governor Morgan, 
vho said in his biennial message to the legisla- 
ure: 


“T recommend that, with such changes, modi- 


ication and adjustment of rates as you may deem 
ust and equitable, the rates under the present 
sross sales tax law be increased so as to yield the 
idditional revenue.” 

The state tax commissioner on the day that the 
vill was introduced submitted a supplementary re- 
yort to the the Governor on the gross sales tax, in 
which he mentioned the new rates recommended 
ind as carried in the Arnold bill, stating: ~ 


“JT have worked out a basis of adjusted rates 
that would be required to produce a revenue of 
$5,400,000 and which would be equitable and fair 
to all interests, in my opinion. On this basis the 
tax rate on production would be fixed at one per 
cerit, instead of two-fifths of one per cent, the 
present rate; the tax rate on manufacture would 
be fixed at one-half of one per cent, instead of the 
present rate of one-fifth of one per cent; the tax 
rate on sellers of property, except, at wholesale, 
would be fixed at three-tenths of one per cent, in 
lien of the present rate of one-fifth of one per 
cent; the rate on wholesalers would be fixed at 
one per cent on gross profits or, better, one-fifth 
of one per cent on sales, instead of the present 
basis of one-third of one per cent on gross profits; 
the tax rates on banks would be fixed at three- 
fifths of one per cent, the tax rate on public 
utilities would be fixed at two-fifths of one per 
cent, and the tax rate on professions and other 
business would be fixed at three-fifths of one 
per cent, in substitution for the old rates of one- 
fifth of one per cent.” 

The report of the tax commissioner discloses 
the fact that between July 1, 1921, and December 
31, 1922, of the total of $2,519,919 collected under 
the gross sales tax law, coal, oil, gas, limestone 
and sand paid $1,196,206. 





The Kentucky and*West Virginia Power Com- 
pany, of Logan, W. Va., is preparing to expend 
$750,000 in enlarging its plant and in constructing 
about 125 miles of high tension line to the Hazard 
field of Kentucky. 
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A COAL TRADE OCTOPUS? 


Financial Writer Says the Industry Will 
Eventually Be Consolidated. 


“Somewhere in the future,” says the Wall Street 
Journal, “is the United States Coal Corporation, an 
enormous organization consisting of a score of units 
with smaller sub-divisions resembling in corporate 
structure the United States Steel Corporation, and 
General Motors. 

“Those who share this vision include a number of 
large bankers, most of whom have never touched the 
coal business or helped finance it. Some of their 
names will come out soon in connection with the 
National Coal Co., which was incorporated in New 
Jersey a week ago. It is not impossible, indeed, that 
the name of this nation-wide organization will be the 
National Coal Co. 

Certain individuals in the coal-distributing end of 
the business have for years recognized the advantages 
offered in assembling a large coal corporation, but 
have failed to attract a sufficiently strong following 
to launch anything really big, although many have 
long realized something would have to be done to 
avoid government regulation, if not control. 

“These individuals were interested mainly in a na- 
tional distributing company, including Burns Brothers 
in New York, Consumers Co, in Chicago, Metropolitan 
in Boston and George B. Newton in Philadelphia. 
The National Coal Co., whose future has not been 
officially set forth, is their conception of such a dis- 
tributing agency. 

“Others say it is only a premliminary; that within 
a few years a far greater corporation will be organ- 
ized. This will encompass not only the selling of 
hard and soft coal at retail, but the mining, preparing, 
coking and shipping of coal to market, with possibly 
a unit devoted to winning export markets for our 
greatly overexpanded coal industry.” 


Miners Raising Defense Fund. 


FaIRMONT, Feb. 8.—Miners in northern West Vir- 
ginia are raising money for the defense for C. Frank 
Keeney, president of District 17, U. M. W., who goes 
on trial for treason at Berkley Springs in February. 
More than $2,000 has already been subscribed it is 
reported. 

A mass meeting was held in a local theatre on 
Sunday in the interest of this ‘““Keeney defense fund,” 
as the miners call it. Keeney & William Petry, vice- 
president of the district, addressed the meeting. 


The Logan Fuel Co. of Charleston, W. Va., has 
opened a branch office in the Lincoln Building, 
Detroit, in charge of T. J. Davies. 
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OBSOLETE MAILING LISTS 


Records Should Be Carefully Checked Up 
Before Sending Circulars. 


We have several times called attention to the 
waste (which means expense) involved in the use 
of mailing lists not checked up in the best and 
most up-to-date manner. We notice that the 
burden upon the post office by reason of incor- 
rectly addressed mail is very large. A recent an- 
nouncement from Washington on this subject, 
reads as follows: 

“A dead waste of $1,740,000 annually due to the 
readdressing by post office clerks of approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 incorrectly addressed letters 
and other mail matter is the latest estimate made 
by the Post Office Department. The average 
number of these letters received at post offices 
daily reached 375,381; the salaries of, postal em- 
ployees required to do the work of readdressing 
this matl amounted to $1,740,000 a year. 

“Only a small part of this large volume of in- 
correctly addressed mail comes from individual 
citizens who through oversight write the wrong 
address on personal letters; the overwhelming 
majority is sent out in circular letters and ad- 
vertising matter by large users of mail who use 
obsolete mailing lists. Postmaster General Work 
has recommended that Congress pass a law au- 
thorizing the Post Office Department to make an 
extra charge of one cent for the delivery of every 
piece of mail incorrectly addressed. In _ his 
opinion this is the only way of wiping out this 
annual loss of $1,740,000.” 

Not only is there the waste because of obsolete 
names, but there is a further waste by reason of 
duplication of materials because of two or more 
companies or individuals, or an individual and a 
company, having their headquarters in the same 
office. There is also expense involved in sending 
to concerns that never would buy, no matter what 
proposition should be made, because of some 
peculiar local or personal reasons. 

The point can well be emphasized, we think, that 
mailing lists can hardly be too closely scrutinized 
and revised. : 


Federal Coal Grading Bill. 


A bill authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish standards of size, quality and preparation 
for anthracite coal was introduced in Congress last 
Wednesday by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts. 

It is provided that no person shall make shipments 
in interstate commerce of anthracite coal which does 
not conform to the standards, except that such ship- 
ments may be made to foreign countries. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


Where competition is keenest, 


advertise the hardest. 
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POWER HOUSE REQUIREMENTS 


Electric Utility Stations Consumed Over 34 
Million Tons of Coal in 1922. 


In 1922 the public utility electric plants in the United 
States used 34,176,000 net tons of coal, according to 
the U. S. Geological Survey. This was a gain of 
over 2,500,000 tons as compared with 1921, but it was 
nearly 3,000,000 tons short of the 1920 requirements, 
for in that year the power stations used 37,124,000 tons. 

However, the output of electricity as measured in 
kilowatt hours was larger in 1922 than in 1920, the 
figures being 47,676 million and 43,555 million, re- 
spectively. The 1922 output was the largest on record. 

This increase in power output in the face of a re- 
duced coal consumption is accounted for chiefly by the 
opening of new hydro-electric plants and the enlarge- 
ment of old stations. In some parts of the country 
fuel oil and natural gas are used for generating elec- 
tricity, but the oil requirements were about the same 
in 1922 as in 1920, and the natural gas consumption 
showed only a small growth. Most of the gain was 
at plants operated by water, although the more eco- 
nomical use of fuel was a factor. In connection with 
this latter feature, the Survey says: 

“The total output of electricity by public utility 
power plants in 1922 was the largest ever produced, 
being 16.4 per cent greater than.the 1921 output and 
nearly 10 per cent greater than the 1920 output, which 
is next to 1922 in size. The economies in the utiliza- 
tion of fuel and in plant operation were continued dur- 
ing the year, as the fuel consumption was only about 
8.5 per cent greater than that for 1921, while the pro- 
duction of electricity by the use of fuel was 17 per 
cent greater than in 1921.” 


Copeland Kind to Strikers. 


Dr. Copeland, Health Commissioner of New York, 
pending his induction as United States Senator on 
March 4th, has recently made some caustic remarks 
regarding railroad responsibility for the coal shortage 
here. Dr. Copeland has a simple remedy for strikes, 
and it annoys him to find that other officials do not 
coincide with him. His idea is simply that, in order 
to prevent public inconvenience, peace terms should 
be made with strikers whose activity affects the public 
interest, never mind cost or disciplinary conditions. 

Such was his attitude at the time of the milk wagon 
drivers’ strike, when we exchanged some words with 
him as to his policy, and such seems to be his idea 
now that he is lambasting the railroad officials and 
particularly the representatives of the committee on 
public relations of the eastern railroads, because of 
results following the shopmen’s strike. He asserts that 
the Lehigh Valley and the Jersey Central should tak« 
the same view of the situation that officials of the 
New York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio took. 
That is to say, they should let the strikers have every- 
thing their own way despite the fundamental pro- 
prieties of the case and despite the assurance given 
to loyal men and new workers that they would be 
protected. 

Evidently the managers of corporations have noth- 
ing very friendly or favorable to look forward to 
when the doctor dons the Senatorial toga. 


Big Drop in Coal Exports. 


American exports of anthracite coal during 1922 
totaled 2,365,187 tons, valued at $25,350,677, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Commerce 
Department, as compared to 4,176,221 tons valued 
at $45,624,555 in 1921. 

Bituminous coal exports were 11,083,112 tons 
valued at $65,891,740, compared to 20,652,827 tons 
valued at $122,597,038 in 1921. 

Coke exports were 456,733 tons valued at 
$4,319,538, compared to 273,888 tons valued at 
$2,760,939. 


Though the United States is the acknowledged 
“melting pot” of the world, Clinton, Ind., can possibly 
lay claim to having the greatest number of national- 
ities assimilated in a town of its size. In this coal 
mining town of less than 11,000 inhabitants, there are 
27 different languages spoken, and these range from 
Japanese and Chinese to Lithuanian and Lettish. 
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PRESS ATTACKS RENEWED 


Boston Papers Engaged in Their Favorite 
Pastime of Slamming Trade. 


Boston, Feb, 8.—Certain Boston papers are busily 
engaged in “slamming” the coal men, a pastime which 
is more or less perennial with them and which recurs 
at regular intervals, more particularly in the winter 
months. The latest onslaught has its origin in the 
necessity of selling substitutes for anthracite to the 
public. ‘Headlines are frequent in which coal men are 
“not fair to public,” “consumers are duped,” and such 
phrases as “forcing substitutes by quoting mythical 
‘regulation,’ ” 

The latest occasion is the denial by James J. Phelan, 
fuel administrator of the state, that his office has given 
out any order requiring retailers to sell approximately 
an equal amount of coke, screened bituminous or 
steam-sized anthracite with domestic hard coal. Morn- 
ing papers have it that the retailers state to their cus- 
tomers that they are obliged to take “some substitute 
for the real thing” because “it’s a new regulation.” 

The fact of the matter is that while the fuel ad- 
ministration may not have made any regulation re- 
questing certain substitutes to be sold with every or- 
der of anthracite, it is, nevertheless, distinctly in favor 
of such a procedure. To conserve the limited supplies 
of anthracite by requiring the purchase of substitutes 
is distinctly the common sense thing to do, and retail- 
ers are not only within their rights but are doing a 
distinct service to the public as well. 

But as long as certain sheets must discover “straw 
men” to bowl over, the coal man will be a gratuitous 
target. With a certain class of the uneducated public, 
whose principles are tinged with Bolshevism, news is 
only news, if Red. 


Varying Experiences With Substitutes. 


MeriDEN, Conn., Feb. 1—Many local householders 
who never heretofore have used coke as fuel in their 
homes haye learned to like it this winter. One woman, 
who has to attend her own furnace, told a reporter that 
she would always use it hereafter because it is so 
much lighter than anthracite. She said it was easier 
to shovel into the furnace and it makes much less 
ashes to be taken out. 

The janitor of one of the commercial buildings 
here said at the beginning of winter he could not 
run his boilers without anthracite. None was to be 
had, however, and his employer put in a small quan- 
tity of soft coal for him to try. This janitor now 
says it is far better for his purposes than anthracite, 
and the owner of the building says he will hereafter 
use it regardless of the anthracite supply. 

In the meantime there are many householders who 
have tried these substitutes and have decided they 
cannot use them. If the dome of the hot air furnace 
is cracked, the soft coal smoke will get into the flues. 
Others say coke burns out too fast in their furnaces. 


Pinchot Favors City Coal Yards. 


Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, in a letter to 
Park Director Kinney, of Erie, expresses himself as 
favorable to the municipal coal yard idea. The latter 
official had suggested new legislation, giving third- 
class cities the right to engage in the coal business, 
and the Governor, in his reply, says: 

“Tf the law as it stands does not authorize cities of 
the third class, and in fact any municipality, to relieve 
its citizens, if it desires, by purchasing, storing and 
selling coal at cost to the citizens, your suggestion 
for a law giving that authority is of great interest to 
me. 

“Your letter has been referred to Attorney General 
Woodruff, who will look into the matter in conjunc- 
tion with the legislation which is now being prepared. 

“T have asked the Attorney General to let you know 
in a short time his informal opinion on this subject, 
and if it seems that it would help municipalities, I will 
ask him for a formal opinion, although, of course, the 
opinions of the Attorney General are not conclusive 
as against a taxpayer’s suit.” 


It will be found that it pays in more ways than one 
if SAWARD’s JOURNAL is a weekly visitor. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT. 


Re 
Rate of Operations Little Changed in Anthy 
cite or Bituminous Fields. nN 


For a period of five weeks—in fact ever dite 
first of the year—the bituminous mines have be 
producing at the rate of approximately 11,000,000 to 
weekly, the variations therefrom amounting to or 
one or two per cent. The preliminary estimate f 
the week ending February 3rd is between 10,900,0 
and 11,000,000 tons. = 

Below are comparative figures showing the outp 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks f 
which complete returns are available, and for ¢ 
corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U, 
Geological Survey: " 
———Net Tons——_, | 


Week Ended 1923 1922 
January" 96... 10,993,000 7,476,000 © 
January 13.0 o eee 11,217,000  — 8,302,000 
January 20... 0. eeeee 10,925,000 8,782,000 — 
January 27... oaeaes 11,160,000 9,615,000 ~ 

Anthracite. A 

Anthracite production has not dropped belo 
2,000,000 net tons a week since the first week of fi 
year, and on that occasion the sluiup was due to ti 


holiday. } 
Figures covering the four latest weeks for whi 

complete returns have been received by the Geologic 

Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 192; 


Week Ended oa " 1922 
January ~652q08 eee 1,725,000 1,242,000 — 
January 71357. eee 2,113,000 1,643,000 
January 20... soo neeee 2,010,000 —- 1.443,000 ~ 
January 2/2eo eee eee 2,119,000 1,607,000 — 


The output for the week ended February 3rd_ 
estimated at between 2,000,000 and 2,100,000 net ton 
based on car loadings for the first half of that perio 
Total production for the coal year to date is 38,675,0¢ 
net tons, as against 73,067,000 for the same period | 
the preceding coal year, so that the loss due to th 
strike now stands at 34,392,000 tons. * | 

ul 
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West Virginia’s Coal Resources. 


A recent survey of the coal of West Virginia show 
that there are about 85 different seams of bituminot 
coal in the state, and 49 of the 55 counties are unde 
laid with coal of sufficient thickness and purity to i 
of commercial value. a 

There are at present 29 different seams mined in 
commercial way in the 1,570 mines in operation in tk 
state, and probably 50 seams of commercial thickne: 
that could be mined. The thinner beds will be « 
value later when the thicker seams are exhausted. © 

The coal area in West Virginia has been varied 
estimated by geologists to be 9,500 square miles, ¢ 
6,080,000 acres. On the assumption that each act 
carries 10,000 tons of coal, then there will be 60,0 
000,000 tons of available coal in the state which i 
merchantable under present-day conditions. To 
should be added 100,000,000,000 tons of low 
coal at present not salable, owing to the thinness 
the beds and the cost of cleaning out impurities, | 
which at a later date will become valuable, 

The total production of coal from the mines in 
Virginia from 1863 to June 30, 1922, was about 
000,000 tons, or less than one per cent of the 
available coal in the state. 
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Miners Would Hamper Law Enforcement. 


Harrispure, Pa., Feb. 8—An attempt to keep stat 
police out of mining towns during periods of strik 
is seen in the bill of Rep. Stavitski, of Luzerne Col 
ty, to restrain sheriffs from acting as peace officers 
communities where there are municipal police, € 
upon the request of the police. A 

In most mining districts, the municipal police, fo 
political reasons, sympathize with the strikers, at 
this would keep the sheriff from acting in those dis 
tricts. As the present law provides that sheriffs sh 
call state police only after the sheriffs are una 
quell disorders, the proposed bill would exclude th 
state polite by preventing the sheriff from oa | 






ne 
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restore order. 
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: THE MARKET SITUATION 


The regularity of soft coal shipments, con- 
tinuing as we have pointed out so long a time 
on a fairly steady basis, has been modified by 
a rather substantial drop in the last week 
officially recorded, that is to say the period end- 
ng February 3rd. The tonnage, as estimated 
oy the U. S. Geological Survey, is now down 
‘0 the low point of December 23rd, and it is 
evident that the news of a wage settlement 
having been reached had a decided effect on 
coal buying and shipping. 

Prices are inclined to sag in all directions 
and the expectation is that they will drop off 
more before becoming stabilized at a figure at 
which it is safe to contract for the ensuing 
year. 

Complaints of car scarcity are still heard, 
but more and more it is recognized that just 
about as much tonnage is being forwarded, 
despite poor working time, as the market can 
absorb. And not only are there the limitations 
of demand necessarily imposed by the needs of 
consumers, but embargoes in certain directions 
hamper the distribution of tonnage. In this 
respect the New England situation is particu- 
larly bad, with only the New York Central and 
Boston & Albany lines available to bring 
bituminous tonnage into that field. As a re- 
sult, operators on the New York Central in the 
central Pennsylvania district are doing a little 
better than those who are located on other 
roads. 

It is thought that with a surplus supply of 
some 35 or 40 million tons on hand, as reported 
by the Survey, large consumers are in a fairly 
‘comfortable position, but it is well to remem- 
‘ber in this connection that 20 million tons in 
reserve, large though it may seem, does not 
constitute a comfortable surplus, but, as the 
‘Washington officials said upwards of a year 
ago, indicates a panic condition. It is, as a 
matter of fact, only two weeks’ supply, and 
generally is so unevenly distributed that some 
concerns are in great need of coal with the 
‘total reserve indicating so low a figure. In 
‘like manner, when the quantity approaches 60 
‘million tons it can be estimated that some six 
weeks’ or so supply is in reserve, and only 
when that point is reached can it be estimated 
‘that the market is in danger of being glutted. 
“In view of the situation with regard to rail- 
es facilities, stocks on hand and so on, it is 
thought that while prices will slide off grad- 


ually there will be no great drop and that 
stabilization will ensue at a fair level because 
of the difficulty in the way of an undue amount 
of coal being shipped. Thus in reality the coal 
people are indebted to a poor status of railroad 
facilities for the salvation of the market. 

With the trade shifting around to a position 
where buyers can choose what is desired, there 
is naturally a tendency to select the better 
grades. They remember the old saying, “Why 
pay freight on poor coal?” There is a great 
deal of philosophy and business sense in that. 
Concentration of purchases at the better mines 
will tend to bring about a reduction in costs 
and will also tend to the conservation of car 
supply. As many roads arrange ratings by 
months, shifts of this kind will soon make 
themselves felt. 

One great difficulty with regard to car 
service is that there are so many small mines 
in most of the coal-producing fields. They 
have to have service; under current rules and 
regulations they can demand it, and as the 
railroads cannot set aside a half-car or a 
quarter-car, the only thing to do is to give them 
an entire car, which gives them an allotment 
of equipment out of proportion to their mine 
capacity and causes them to appear more im- 
portant than their standing would justify. 

With wages in union and non-union districts 
practically on a parity, there is no serious labor 
question now, but with prices falling off and 
with the probability of greater ease in the de- 
mand as the spring season comes on, many 
questions have been asked as to how long the 
non-union producers will continue to pay the 
union scale. 

It is probable that they will not be able to 
make as marked reductions as they did two 
years ago, when the coal operators in the 
Southern fields were among the first to start 
on the so-called liquidation of labor. Rates of 
pay and commodity prices alike are firmer 
than they were then, but the agitation that has 
been resumed for organization of the Logan 
County shows that there is still a great deal of 
feeling with regard to operation of mines, 
whether they are to work on a union or a non- 
union basis. 

Anthracite production continues on a heavy 
scale, practically as heavy in the recent past as 
at any time in the history of the industry. But 
a stern chase is a long chase, and it is seen 
that slow progress is being made in filling up 
the gaps caused by the strike. 


Premium coal is still very much in evidence. 
The easing off that has been apparent drifts on 
slowly to lower levels, but there is less demand 
for high priced coal than there was and prices 
will show the effect soon of this modification of 
trade sentiment. 


It is pointed out that when there is apt to be 
three or four days’ delay in the shipments, and 
coal will be upwards of ten days on the road. 
That makes deliveries come along about the 
first of March, and many dealers hesitate to 
obligate themselves by a cash-in-advance pay- 
ment for high-priced coal that will not be 
available until then. Inevitably the demand 
for coal will be less acute in March than now. 

Few, if any, are in a position to offer 
domestic sizes with any degree of freedom at 
present. Down east the domestic anthracite 
situation is much stronger than it is in this 
neighberhood. There are two reasons for this ; 
the imposing of strong price regulations by 
the fuel administrators, which has kept a great 
deal of premium coal out of that market, and 
the fact that people are looking forward to a 
longer coal-burning season and do not con- 
sider that they are near the end of the winter, 
as they are apt to do in New York and at 
points to the southward. Mental attitude has 
much to do with this situation, particularly 
when backed up by nearly empty coal bins. 
Due to high priced anthracite, a large tonnage 
of coke has been used down east and some 
dealers are surprised at the demand for sub- 
stitutes, although we recognize that this con- 
dition is by no means universal. One manu- 
facturer of coke states that orders have already 
been placed for next year’s supply by some 
folks who formerly used coal. 

Some stimulation has been given to the move- 
ment from anthracite to substitutes by reason 
of the poor quality of coal from certain in- 
dividual operators. The question has been 
raised, “Why does not the association of in- 
dividual or independent operators do some- 
thing with reference to this?’ They would 
have a splendid chance to gain favor in the 
public mind by some pronouncement on this 
subject. 


Considerable interest has been aroused by 
the proposition, officially sanctioned by General 
Goethals, to restrict or prohibit shipments of 
anthracite to Canada. It is not likely that any- 
thing will come of this and it is rather sur- 
prising that so experienced a man as the 
General should advocate such a narrow-minded 
proposition, notwithstanding the pressure 
brought to bear by a certain section of northern 
New York. 

There is a well-established trade in anthracite 
in the Dominion of Canada. ‘That outlet has 
been a very welcome one to producers in. the 
past and for business reasons it should be 
taken care of at the present time, every section 
getting its due proportion of the tonnage that 
is available. Aside from that, there is the 
matter of neighborly spirit that should be 
respected and, further, the fact that embargoes 
are something that two can play at and Canada 
might with equal propriety place an embargo 
on the use of Niagara power in New York 
State, the replacement of which would require 
vastly more coal than would be sent to Canada 
for domestic use. 

Furthermore, such a radical move would 
have an international aspect and the folks 
higher up are doubtless well convinced that 
there are too many international questions 
before the rulers of the world at the present 
time. 
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Anthracite Demand Shows No Let-Up and Independent Prices Are Well Maintained— 
Interest in Bituminous Centers Largely in Contracting. 


While the mild days which preceded this 
week’s cold wave made the anthracite shortage 
less acutely felt by the public, they had little 
effect on the wholesale market. No relaxation 
has occurred in the demand for company coal 
and reasonably priced independent tonnage, 
nor has there been any further modification in 
the extremely high prices obtained on a small 
part of the output. They are off a dollar or so 
from the January peak, but have remained 
about stationary for the last two weeks. The 
return of lower temperatures has given fresh 
stimulus to the demand, while the strike in 
the Panther Creek Valley and the recent tie- 
ups at several other collieries have reduced the 
supply. 

Pressure brought to bear by certain up-State 
communities to secure an increase in their al- 
lotments may result in some of the tonnage 
now coming to tidewater being diverted in that 
direction. This, rather than an embargo on 
Canadian shipments, is apt to be the solution. 
In spite of all the clamor, it is doubtful if the 
Federal authorities contemplate any move to 
restrict the movement over the border. 


The publicity given to this matter, how- 
ever, directs attention to the fact that in some 
communities the hard coal scarcity seems to be 
even more critical than a month ago, and ex- 
plains why high premiums are still being ob- 
tained in spite of predictions that they would 
disappear before the middle of February. That 
the retail demand keeps up unabated so late in 
the season is accounted for in part by the ex- 
haustion of stocks laid in.by many consumers 
last spring and early in the summer, when the 
dealers were still soliciting orders. For sev- 
eral months after cold weather arrived these 
people did not have to buy coal, but now they 
are demanding a share of the tonnage which 
has heretofore been going exclusively to those 
who, because of lack of means or lack of fore- 
sight, made no preparations for winter. 

Most of the high-premium coal is going to 
the line points in New England, New York 
State and Canada, the New York City dealers 
buying comparatively little. The latter are also 
letting up on their purchases of independent 
buckwheat, as they are getting about all they 
need from the companies and in some cases it 
is being forced on them beyond their require- 
ments. 

Independent operators are still getting up to 
$13.00 and $13.50 for domestic sizes, and from 
$9.75 to $11.00 or more for pea coal. 

For No. 1 buckwheat the price range is all 
the way from $4.50 to $5.50 at the mines, de- 
pending on quality and whether it is sold 
straight or in conjunction with larger sizes. 
Rice commands from $2.50 to $3.25, and bar- 
ley from $1.25 to $2.00. There is quite a heavy 
accumulation of the two smallest sizes at the 
local piers and in boats. 


The Bituminous Market. 


In the bituminous trade interest centers 
largely on the closing of contracts for the year 
from April lst. Spot business is at rather low 
ebb and the price tendency is still downward, 
with the lower grades the worst sufferers. The 
decline has now proceeded to a point where 


Trade Conditions at New York 









high-cost mines, or those whose product is too 
much off-grade to be easily marketable in nor- 
mal times, are beginning to close down. 

With a further increase in the number of 
plants forced into idleness by market condi- 


tions, there will be more cars available for 
those remaining in operation. This will mean 
lower overhead costs on the larger tonnage 
produced at these plants, so that their owners 
can afford to take less for their coal. Develop- 
ments have been along that line in other periods 
of depression, and from the present outlook 
history 1s apt to repeat itself. 

The bright spot in the present situation is 
that consumption is much heavier than two 
years ago, when the trade was entering upon 
a period of hard times that lasted many months. 
Industrial plants that were then idle or running 
part time are now operating at full capacity, 
while railroad fuel requirements are also on a 
much heavier basis. This should afford a good 
outlet for coals of established merit, although 
competition will force producers to operate on 
a close margin of profit. 

A considerable part of the spot business now 
being transacted is in the nature of trial ship- 
ments to consumers who are bent on compar- 
ing various coals before entering into contract 
obligations. Quite a fair amount of long-term 
business has already been closed, but for every 
buyer who has covered there are probably two 
or three sitting on the fence, undecided whether 
to contract now or wait a while and perhaps 
take their chances in the open market for an 
indefinite time. 

Most producers of high-grade low volatile 
ccal are quoting from $3.75 to $4.00 on con- 
tract. although some Pool 1 tonnage is being 
heid for $4. 25. Pool 10 can be bought freely 
on contract at $3.25, and some is being offered 
at $3.00 or a shade under. 

There is a wide range in spot prices, owing 
largely to the embargo situation. At the mo- 
ment New York Central coal is bringing better 
figures than tonnage of the same grade origi- 
nating on the P. R. R. and the B. & O., as it 
is able to get into New England via the B.& A. 

For mine shipment, these figures about rep- 
resent the market: Pool 1, $4.75-$5.25 per net 
ton; Pool 71, $4.00-$4.50; Pool 9, $3.75-$4.25 ; 
Pool 4, $4.00-$4.25 ; Pool 10, $3.50-$4.00 ; Pool 
11, $2.75-$3.25 ; Pool 14, $3.00-$3.50; Pool 18, 
$2.25-$2.50; low-sulphur gas coal, mine-run, 
$3.25-$3.75 ; three-quarters, $4.00-$4.50; high 
volatile steam grades, mine-run, $2.50-$3.00; 
three-quarters, $3.25-$3.50; slack, $2.40-$2.75. 

Some of the surplus coal at tidewater has 
been moved, but there are still around 2,500 
cars at the local ports. Port Reading has the 
largest accumulation. Not much Pool 9 is 
being shipped down here on the market, and 
that grade commands from $7.25 to $7.50 per 
gross ton f. o. b, piers. Pool 10 ranges from 
$6. 50 to $7.00, and Pool 11 and high volatile 
grades from $6.00 to $6.25. 


John C. Cosgrove, head of the Cosgrove coal in- 
terests, accompanied by Mrs. Cosgrove, has left for 
South America where they will spend the ‘next 60 
days. Several ports will be visited and considerable 
time will be spent at the Pan American Exposition 
in Brazil, 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


No Improvement in Bituminous—Ston 
Weather Increased Anthracite Demand. 


While it is an old story, the retailers keep on s 
ing from day to day that their present situation 
the worst yet. When all facts are considered this 
probably true for the city as a whole, for the pc 
has been reached where the average householder 
working on a very low margin of coal in the cel 
as most all the reserves have been used, and 1 
majority seems to be constantly added to. 

Furthermore, while February to date cannot be s 
to have been an extremely cold month, yet it is bel 
the average, we believe, in this respect, and it | 
brought a goodly measure of snow. On three « 
ferent days within the past seven there has beer 
total fall of about eleven inches. To be sure, mi 
of this has melted, but it is just that kind of weat 


that induces heavy coal consumption. 


Dealers are extremely eager for additional s} 
ments and some there are who claim that there | 
been a sudden falling off in receipts, but queries 
rected to the shippers elicit the information that tl 
are well up to their expectations, or at least just 
big as last year’s tonnage for the same month. 
this connection there was a slumping off in dem: 
during the latter part of last January, which contin: 
more or less up to April, and as a consequence 
tonnage last year was not as heavy as it might hi 
been, 

A disquieting factor in the trade at this time 
the local labor disturbances in the mining regi 
One of the companies which is a large shipper 
this territory is reported to have as many as 8, 
men out, while the other big producer has had 3, 
idle for the best part of a week. While it is expec 
to have these difficulties cleared up quickly, it dc 
nevertheless, cut severely into the production just 
a time when it is needed the most. Another thi 
too, is that it indicates the mood of the men, and 
the efforts to effect a new agreement to take 
place of the one expiring at the end of August | 
not to their liking it can easily be seen they wi | 
hesitate to take another vacation. 


Not Much Chance for Lower Prices. 


It is extremely odd, considering the extreme n 
on the part of dealers, to have them inquire thus ea 
as to the probability of a price reduction on April | 
following a custom fairly well established in the p 
ducing end of the trade. It is a good guess that 
operators have not given the least consideration 
such a project thus far, being too busily engaged 
meeting the present crisis. ' 

However, we would like to venture a predicti 
and that is that the present company prices are lik 
to rule on April 1st and that most dealers will 
quite anxious to get the popular sizes at those pric 
Part of this guess is based on the fact that lo 
taxation of the anthracite companies in the vari 
anthracite counties has been increased three to { 
times, and with the courts upholding such assessme 
the added expense will have to come from some pla 

At this time it is also interesting to speculate 
business conditions in the anthracite trade in | 
spring. From this point it looks as though the de 
ers will be very busy. Hundreds of people, even 
the humblest station of life, are determined to hi 
some coal ahead, while those with more of this wor! 
goods are prepared to have the coal worry off th 
mind as soon as possible. 

There is also likely to be much shifting of c 
tomers in the trade, as the dealers know full well tl 
have made enemies, but this should give little anxie 
as what is lost in one place is made up by dissatis! 
customers coming from some one else. There is 4 
some quiet determination among retailers to try 
few new shippers, providing the opportunity 
changing around is good, which no one is assured 
this time that it will be. 

From the producer’s standpoint the bituminous si 
ation fails to improve, as the softening in demz 
continues. It might be a somewhat different prop¢ 
tion were it not for the embargoes to the north, wh 
prevent the free movement of coal to New Engle 
points. This has resulted in giving a surplus of c 
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he moved on the local spot market. Yet with all 
these adverse conditions there are many shippers 
persist in saying they have all they can do to get 
ipments due to the inadequate car supply. These 
npers disclaim having any considerable surplus of 
high grade coals for the market. 

> consumer sits quietly by, feeling confident that 
market is coming his way, yet does not take ad- 
age of the situation to buy. Many of them who 
stocked some high-priced coal are now trying 
‘tise up most of this reserve before they come into 
rket again. They feel certain that even lower 
than the present will prevail when they do 
need coal. For the producer, he professes to, 
e that the bottom is close by and that no really 
coal can be produced for less than $4.00. 
» few concerns who are willing to contract are 
little response to their overtures, the con- 
evidently concluding if the spot market is going 
it would be well to wait awhile, especially since 
y can get along for awhile without coal. Maybe 
en they get ready for a contract, it will not be 
ng for them. Such things do happen. 
s this week are considerably off and are fairly 
esented as follows: Pool 1, $4.65 to $4.90; Pool 
$4.25 to $4.50; Pool 10, $3.85 to $4.10; Pool 11, 
to $3.50. 


_ SLOW AT CINCINNATI 





arge Consumers Holding Off on Orders— 
2 Prices Hold Fairly Well. 


The Cincinnati coal market continues to show 
epression consequent upon larger supplies and less 
r demand. Large steam and by-product con- 
mers are following the practice of holding off 
til the last moment of need in the hope of getting 
lower prices. They feel free to do this because 
is nothing in the present situation to threaten 
red or limited supplies. They are assured that 
can get fuel whenever they need it. There 
s little chance of a price reaction at this time 
nd there is always hope to consumers of. another 
lrop or of a bargain chance at distress cargoes, 
vhich are multiplied by the folly of the coal-shipper. 
While market demand all around was unsteady and 
ethargic during the last week, prices held pretty 
fl at the level of last mid-week. Bidding for 
rgzoes was dangerously slow, but there appeared 
in a few exceptional instances a disposition to 
yw the tendency to lower planes. Only the 

grades of coal were sacrificed. A good many 
arket troubles were apparent in the way of rejec- 
and forced sales of no-bill shipments. These 
uced their natural result of demoralization. It 
vas said that 1,500 cars of coal went in this way 
1 one city of the West and more than 1,000 in 
er. Not only did the shipper lose money on 
mediate cargo, but he spoiled legitimate profits 
ture cargoes. 
aking generally, car supply continued to get 
, though on this subject the reports are some- 
t conflicting. The N. & W. had an exceptionally 
week in most of the territory that it serves. 
ar supply ran as high as 50 and 60 per cent, and 
s officials report a clearing up of all congestions 
better condition of motive power than has 
iled in eighteen months. The C. & O. also 
improved. It was between 40 and 50 per cent. 
.B. & O,, Virginian, Southern and Queen & 
scent about held their own, which was pretty 
The L. & N. did not do so well, especially 
e Cumberland Valley division, which serves 
ell County, Harlan and other lesser producing 
icts of southern Kentucky. 

_ Congestion Hampers Deliveries. 


he Hazard district fared somewhat better. The 
& N. percentage of supply was about 22, which 
des some boosting as the result of larger car 
nents for railroad fuel. There was a good 
of congestion toward the close of last week, 
was said to be due to the fact that connections 
1 from Cincinnati and Louisville failed to take 
eadily the loads consigned to them. Both. these 
eways were practically closed from Saturday to 
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Wednesday to the passage of Kentucky northbound 
loads. 

In connection with car supply, it is told here that 

the railroads serving the West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky districts, acting under instructions from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have been engaged 
in a hard fight to recover their cars gone astray and 
have found thousands of these serving the Indiana 
and Illinois districts. Their withdrawal for return 
is said to have greatly reduced the marketing 
facilities of the two districts named. 
_ Tidewater demand, chiefly for smokeless grades, 
is fairly well maintained but is not notably active. 
Prices on cargoes in this direction are lower. Most 
of these supplies continue to go to Boston for New 
England needs. There is faint promise of the de- 
velopment of some export business, but operators 
here who are in the habit of keeping in touch with 
the European situation, do not count on this. They 
say that the American coal problem must be solved, 
if at all, by the conditions of supply and demand in 
this country. 


Retailers Well Supplied. 


Domestic retailers, who have been in the market 
steadily for supplies of graded coals, are letting up 
in their demands. Many of them have what they 
believe is enough to see them through the season 
and coal salesmen, who go out after customers, are 
surprised to find large stocks where they had 
counted on seeing empty storage. A good many 
retail yards have recently been realizing on old 
orders, placed months ago. Practically all smoke- 
less egg and lump shipments are now being made 
on these old orders, given in July, August or Sep- 
tember of last year and the price is not very high, 
probably in many cases not over 60 per cent of 
present spot market rates. 

Smokeless mine-run for western delivery, which 
includes also nut and slack, has been quoted around 
$4.75 to $5. In the East the price has been about 
$4.50. Domestic grades have sold on the open 
market at from $7 to $7.50, when obtainable at all, 
which was not very frequently. Very little graded 
coal has gone East, in fact the production of this 
variety continues at a minimum. Better car supply 
is not unlikely to open the way to larger preparation 
in view of the constantly urgent demand for this 
coal on the part of Central West retailers. 

High volatile coals have held fairly well during 
a week past in view of the inactive demand. Nut 
and slack has sold at from $2 to $2.35, steam mine- 
run at from $2.50 to $2.75; gas mine-run at from 
$2.50 to $3.25 and lump and egg between $4 and $5, 
varying between two and four-inch and sometimes 
between special qualities. 

Despite the less favorable temperature, domestic 
demand in Cincinnati has been surprisingly active. 
Dealers say they have been kept busy replenishing 
household supplies, previous small deliveries having 
been exhausted during the recent cold snap, brief 
though it was. The purchase of household coals in 
small allotments has been the very general rule for 
this winter. Because most of the time the dealer 
found it hard to get coal himself, it was convenient 
for him to encourage this disposition, which he did 
by holding out the hope that prices would be lower. 
On this there has been no very large realization as 
yet. 





C. W. Jones Heads Logan Association. 


The Logan Coal Operators’ Association will appeal 
to the new management of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway to equip the road to handle 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons of coal annually, as compared with 
the present capacity of 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 tons, 
it was decided at the erganization’s annual conven- 
tion at Huntington, W. Va. 

New officers of the association are: C. W. Jones, 
of Henlawson, president; Frank Enslow and A. J. 
King, of Huntington, vice-presidents, and H. A. 
McCallister, of Logan, treasurer. 

The executive committee is made up as follows: 
C. W. Jones, treasurer; A. R. Beisel and R. R. Smith, 
of Huntington; M. E. Kent, Ethel; W. R. Thurmond, 
Logan; G. M. Jones, Thurmond; H. E. Jones, of 
Amherstdale, and C. H. Jenkins, of Fairmont. 
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SOFTER AT FAIRMONT 


In the Absence of Brisk Demand, Prices 
Sink to Lower Levels. 


Market conditions in northern West Virginia were 
very wobbly during the early part of this week. The 
price of coal, however, is steadily being reduced to 
levels that will soon be below the actual cost of pro- 
duction, if the downward trend continues, There 
appears to be a stagnation in market conditions just 
at this time. 

On Monday there was little activity in the East, 
due to the observance of Lincoln’s Birthday, and as 
a result of that holiday the eastern offices were nearly 
all closed down. The result was that the trading on 
Monday was confined to a local sphere rather than 
a distance. On Tuesday the market continued to be 
dead. Coal appears to be in no demand anywhere 
in the East. The bulk of the tonnage that is moving 
is largely confined to contract stuff and railroad fuel 
that is going out of the region on an assigned car 
basis. 

It was reported early this week that there was some 
additional business being placed by the cement mills 
of northeastern Pennsylvania, and some slate concerns 
in the Perkasie, Pa., section were also ordering coal. 

Some Redstone coal was quoted as low as $2.20 
at the mines on Monday. Pittsburgh prices on Tues- 
day appeared to range from $2.25 to $2.35 at the mines 
and $2.35 to $2.45 on re-sales by brokers. Sewickley 
and Freeport coal was from a nickel to a dime lower 
on Tuesday. 

More slack is probably being moved just now than 
a few weeks ago, at prices that averaged $2.40 to the 
mines. Lump coal has no market at all just now and 
sales for this classification, which was in such great 
demand just a few weeks ago, have entirely petered 
out, 

Better Situation on Monongahela. 


Price levels on the Monongahela Railway were 
steadier, however, as the car supply was so ragged 
that it has been bridging over the break in the mar- 
ket, Another condition that appears to go a long 
ways in buoying up conditions there is the steady 
buying on the part of the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk lines, especially the Canadian Pacific. The 
price has held up well and $3 appeared to be the 
prevailing price on Tuesday, as it had been for the 
best part of ten days. 

The car supply on the Monongah Division of the 
B. & O., as well as on the Monongahela and Western 
Maryland, did not appear any too promising. The 
B. & O. and Western Maryland were having a 50 
per cent run to start off the week, but it was thought 
that perhaps this percentage would diminish, as it 
usually does. On Monday there began to materialize 
some commercial cars on the Monongahela Railway, 
after there had been a run of nothing but assigned 
cars for several days last week. 

From what could be gathered, the trend of produc- 
tion in northern West Virginia tended downward last 
week. There was said to have been less than 270,000 
tons of coal produced by the mines of this section, or 
a drop of something like 15,000 tons over the previous 
week. ~~ 

It is said that the railroads are not inclined to talk 
any fuel business for the new year until there is some 
decision on the assigned car question. In the mean- 
time, operators in the East have not been receptive 
to talk of business for the incoming coal year. 





Industrial Plants Help Employes. 


A report from Worcester, Mass., says that the 
names of several hundred householders have been 
taken off the order books of local coal dealers the 
last few days through plans put in effect by several 
of the large industrial plants and public utility com- 
panies in selling coal from their stocks direct to 
their employes. : 

The Norton Co., the Worcester Electric Light Co., 
and many other firms have been making quick de- 
liveries to the homes of their employes with coal, 
quite often a mixture of hard and soft coal, but 
usually simply soft coal, the companies using their 
own transportation to deliver the orders. 
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WEAKNESS AT PITTSBURGH 


Practically Abandon Placing of 
Orders—Car Situation Easier. 


Buyers 


The ‘coal market is featured by further weakness 
in prices and a sudden change in the .car supply. 
Buyers seem to have practically abandoned the 
market and many coal companies are finding difficulty 
in getting orders for their output. A considerable 
number of the shipment routes are opened up again 
and while the actual number of cars available for 
the district has not been increased there are fewer 
mines asking for cars. This resulted in the middle 
of the week in many operations which had not worked 
three days consecutively for two months finding a 
full supply of cars at their mines the latter part of 
the week. 

Many of these concerns which have strung out 
their orders over a considerable period, anticipating 
continued stringency in their car supply for the rest 
of the winter, are starting to clean up their orders. 
This will bring fulfillment much sooner than antici- 
pated and will also act as an incentive for more 
hustling for business. 

Cleaning up of shipments will also be beneficial to 
operators who are now in the throes of a period of 
cancellations due to the drop in the market price 
of coal. This is a usual occurrence in a falling 
market, buyers exercising their so-called privilege 
of “ducking” from under when they see the market 
dropping. Yet, these same consumers are eager to 
take their coal which they have bought lower than 
the market price in a period of rising prices. 

The period of plentiful cars came upon many 
operators suddenly and some were not prepared to 
utilize all of them at once. But toward the middle 
of the week the situation adjusted itself to a more 
normal footing and production continued at those 
mines which have the orders at a higher rate than 
has been the case in the past. 

Some mines which have had a high productive 
capacity found themselves with 25 no billed cars on 
hand at their mines. These were turned back to the 
railroads and were promptly given to other operators. 
The mines without the orders were forced to shut 
down temporarily, or until more buyers enter the 


market for their products. 
Buyers’ Confidence in Some Concerns. 


In a situation such as this, the concern producing 


the quality coal and having the continued confidence 
of the trade, will be the beneficiaries. The period of 
stringency will be particularly hard on the new 


concern or the one which took advantage of consumers 
during the period of peak prices by shipping inferior 
quality coal. Those concerns which have supplied 
regular consumers with fuel for years are not feeling 
the pinch of the present situation with the severity 
of others. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is one of the concerns 
which continue to produce coal quite at normal in a 
dull market. Producing a quality of coal that is 
recognized as the best on the market and with the 
years of experience in handling the trade, there is 
little likelihood of this concern’s business falling off. 
A very large portion of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
tonnage is sold on contracts that are valid at all 
times, rising or falling market. The only difference 
in the situation with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. at the 
present time is that the concern now sends out to get 
contracts, whereas a few months ago consumers came 
to it. The spot market is of little interest to the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. at the immediate present due to 
this factor. It has, of course, the effect of regulating 
new contracts, but the big concern is said to be in 
an enviable condition regarding existing contracts. 

The spot market for Pittsburgh coal, while weak, 
is overshadowed by offerings of Fairmont coal in the 
Pittsburgh market. On Tuesday, this coal was of- 
fered at $2.10 a ton and on Wednesday, it was freely 
offered at $2.00 a ton. Fayette coal prices are 
practically the same and $3 is the top price paid for 
any of Fayette county coal at the present time. Coal 
produced in the Pittsburgh district proper is selling 
at $2.75 minimum for steam. mine run, with slack 
practically the same. Lump sizes in steam are 
bringing $3.50. Gas mine run has weakened con- 


siderably and the price is now down to. $3.00, the 
slack selling at $2.75. Lump sizes are relatively 
strong in the gas coal market and bring $4.00 and 
slightly above. 

Coke has weakened but slightly in the Pittsburgh 
district, standard coke bringing $7 a ton with the 
demand still fairly good. Some off color coke sold 
on Wednesday for $6.25 to $6.50, 


Altoona Market Conditions. 


ALtToona, Pa., Feb, 15—Removal to some extent 
of embargoes that have prevented shipments to New 
England, thus opening up a market that has been 
practically closed for a number of weeks, is having 
a stimulating effect on production in Central Penn- 
sylvania, but the effect on prices has not yet become 
apparent. 

Prices have been low and there have been many 
sacrifice sales. The New York Central is still 
enforcing embargoes on some of its branch lines, and 
several local operators have been in Washington 
this week before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding conditions that have been shutting 
them out of the market for some time. 

Because of the low prices, the wagon mines that 
use box cars for shipping coal are at present out of 
business. They can fare well enough when prices 
are stiff, but under existing prices they are down and 
out. 

The price range in the P. R.R. region today is as 
follows: Pool 11, $2.75 to $3.50; Pool 10, $3.25 to 
$3.75; Pool 9, $3.75 to $4.25; Pool 1, $4.25 to $4.50; 
Pool 71, $4:25. 

In the B. & O. regions the prices are little below 
the foregoing and in the N. Y. C. territory a little 
above. 


Johnstown Situation. 


The New England embargoes and an increased 
car supply combined to depress prices in the Johns- 
town district to still lower levels this week with a 
tendency to practically force the wagon loaders out 
of the market. Local operators state that with a 
full car supply the demand for coal from this district 
could be met by a small percentage of the mines 
working full time. As it stands now Johnstown 
coal can only be shipped to points in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York and this territory, it 
is said, is too small to take the full output. 

Prices ranged from $3.75 to $4.25 for Pool 9; $3.25 
to $3.50 for Pool 10; $2.75 to $3.00 for Pool 11, and 
$2.75 to $3.15 for B, R. & P. Pool 14. Some wagon 
loaders, with cars ready to move, offered the coal at 
$2.25 yesterday with no takers. The car supply on 
all roads in the district is somewhat improved this 
week. There is iittle demand from the west and 
prices are not attractive. Some coal is being shipped 
to Canadian railroads, but the bulk is moving east- 
ward. Many of the operators have been offering 
contracts, but buyers continue to hold off from the 
contract market. 


Still Some Sealpers. 


Some allusion to the old and expressive term 
“scalpers” has been heard recently in the course of 
discussion concerning the wholesale coal trade and 
the activities of certain members of the association 
devoted to that branch of the industry. 

While there are some, and indeed many, who can 
well claim the title of wholesale coal dealers and are 
a credit to the trade, it must not be forgotten that 
there are some who are mere jobbers or, as the old 
term had it, “scalpers.’ They scalp a little profit 
here and there, sometimes from the consumer and 
sometimes from the producer or wholesale dealer 
with whom they have their transactions. 


In some of the coal markets they are numerous 
and gain a little publicity. They pad out the coal 
trade directory records and give the impression that 
the town is quite a coal cenier. In other instances 
there are only two or three hangers-on of this sort, 
and the average tonnage of the coal houses of the 
city is much greater. It takes all kinds to make a 
world, as the old saying goes, and in the coal trade 
there are various ranks and degrees of importance. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS ~— 


Slight Decrease in Demand Results in Falli 
Off in Prices. : 


Freezing weather early last week was responsi 
for great reductions in coal dumpings at Hampi 
Roads piers, and by the latter end of the week yes 
requirements jumped from 16,000 tons to 61,000 to 
which was the total reported last Saturday wait 
for cargoes. The Virginian piers were delayed mi 
than the other two piers because they have no fac 
ties for thawing frozen coal in cars before dumpi 
and during especially severe weather dumping di 
culties are experienced by this pier. ae 

The daily average for all three piers was appro 
mately 40,000 tons, while the previous week shov 
a daily average of more than 47,000 tons. Total t 
nage dumped over the piers for the week end: 
February 9th was 243,823 tons, as against 288] 
tons dumped the previous week. Tonnage dumy 
for the year to date amounts to 1,488,510 tons co 
pared with 1,869,848 tons dumped during the ‘Sa 
period last year. 

Last Saturday the temperature changed to abe 
freezing and brought an end to the trouble of dun 
ings. This week the dumping of coal has gone f 
ward without interruption and all piers are handli 
large tonnages. The large amount of vessel requi 
ments waiting at all piers Monday has been redu 
back to less than 20,000 tons. Stocks on hand at 
piers is a little more than 100,000 tons, which 
about 75,000 tons more than the vessels tonn: 
waiting. 

Slight Decline in Prices. 


‘A slight decrease in demand, and large stocks 
hand last Monday accounts, it is believed, for - 
slight decrease in prices this week. In the opin’ 
of many shippers here, the market is due to sag s 
further. Quotations this week for best low vola! 
coal of Pool 1 grade are $6.50 to $6.75, and Poo 
grade at 15 to 25 cents lower. High volatile co 
of Pools 5 and 7 have eased off during the we 
and are now being quoted from $6.00 to 64 
gross ton piers. 


A marked increase of February business over { 
of last month is shown in figures compiled at | 
Custom House, covering all entrances and clearan 
of vessels so far this month. The record shows 
entrances and 59 clearances this month, as compat 
with 41 entrances and 48 clearances ior the sz. 
period in January. There was also an increase 
the number of vessels entering port by lists on file 
the Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange, showing tl 
from 6 o’clock Saturday afternoon until 9 o’el< 
Monday morning 31 ships arrived and 21 sailed. T 
number constitutes the largest week-end business | 
some months past, i 


Cincinnati Not Helped by Cold Wave 


Crncinnatti, February 16 (Special Telegram). 
Despite the extremely cold weather and the con 
quent impairment of transportation, there was 
favorable reaction in the Cincinnati coal market | 
this week. Prices have held fairly well, but the mi 
ket is apparently congested. Conditions have co’ 
pelled an embargo on Louisville & Nashville lo: 
to Baltimore & Ohio and Big Four points north. 
only spot demand is for loads that can be deli 
at once. 






Senator Walsh of Massachusetts has written 
Interstate Commerce Commission, urging that 

“to order immediately the suspension of all tt 
even passenger, if necessary, between the coal 
of Pennsylvania and the coal distributing points | 
New England, New York and New Jersey,” in or‘ 
to facilitate the movement of anthracite. | 

Announcement was made Thursday that the Per 
sylvania Railroad had just placed an order for 2 
heavy freight locomotives with the Baldwin wor! 
for delivery before November lst next, This ma! 
a total of 500 ordered by the company since Jar 
ary Ist. An order for 100 heavy freight engir 
placed last August is just being completed. - 


bn 
SITUATION AT BOSTON 


gary 17, 1923 


gestion in Harbor and Embargoes Cause 
Considerable Worry to the Trade. 


he situation in the bituminous market this week, 
ile not materially different from that of the past 
cm two, is not one that is productive of satis- 
tion either to the shipper cr consumer. 

The production at the mines continues at a sufh- 
ntly reassuring rate, of course, but there has 
n no noticeable improvement in the transporta- 
a situation. Embargoes that have been in force 
- several weeks are still on and shippers are 
rd put to satisfy customers in outdof-the-way 
ces, not to speak of the difficulties attendant 
ym moving tonnages with any dispatch to points 
wat, hand. 

The congestion in Boston harbor while it has 
ied to a small degree is still evident in the preva- 
ce of demurrage charges, which are of no small 
ment in eating up prospective profits. Vessels 
ll arrive periodically from overseas, despite the 
+ that this is the stormiest and most unpromis- 
; season of the transatlantic year and these steamers 
well as boats from Norfolk are obliged to wait 
tiently for a berth, while earlier shipments are 
wly being taken care of. 

Cars are not available in anything like sufficient 
mbers at Mystic even when boats have been on 
» waiting list for weeks. This is because the rail- 
id attaches a goodly proportion of the empties for 
own uses leaving an utterly inadequate amount 
- industrial use. 

Congestion is also reported at Hampton Roads, 
rere the untoward weather has slowed up vessels 
th coming and going. Tonnage has piled up and 
yol 1 coal has been offered as low as $6.75 to $7.00, 
mpared with 50 cents higher last week. 

Spot prices of bituminous at Boston have eased 
ain with prevailing quotations ranging from $10.00 
$10.50. For coal actually ready to be shipped on 
rs, the better price can be easily had and one or 
o shippers are asking $10.75. Coal at Providence 
s sold this week at $10 gross ton on cars, 

Lower prices are quoted, of course, for coal to be 
ipped, specified delivery not guaranteed. There is 
t much coal contracted for covering annual require- 
‘nts, though some concerns are understood to have 


ide favorable agreements. 
' 


i Little Pennsylvania Coal Arriving. 


Little Pennsylvania coal is finding its way to New 
igland consumers this week. Buying is reported 
fht and the embargoes do not favor quick or sub- 
intial deliveries. No Pool 1 coal is to be had, Pool 
is almost equally difficult of acquirement, and Pool 
is offered at $4.25 to $4.50 net ton mines. 
The anthracite situation has shown no signs of 
aclioration. Dealers are as destitute of reserves of 
1d coal as at any time this year. Householders 
‘e buying from hand to mouth, so to speak, be- 
use that is the only way they can get fuel. 
Many cases are reported of people driven by anxiety 
procure one or two tons of hard coal, followed by 









‘e such case this week, the fuel administrator ordered 
© coal taken out of the consumer’s bins and given 
others more needy, 

LC * have been cases of prosecutions of bag 
alers for selling short weight and newspaper con- 
tmnation of others who are alleged to sell coal 
belled anthracite which is a mixture of hard coal 










tutes. At no time in years has the fuel ques- 
been such a “burning” one or the people and 
“y and state officials so active, at least verbally, in 
“attempt to solve the problems that accompany a 
ortage. 

jSuggestions by New England representatives in 
ongress for alleviating the conditions in this section 
ve been many and are even now engaging the at- 
‘ntion of Washington officials. It was urged that 
lipments to Canada of hard coal be embargoed dur- 
z the period of the emergency, but it hardly seems 
if this proposal would go through. 

Senator Walsh of Massachusetts has been espe- 
Ily active in endeavoring to get action on more 
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rapid shipments of anthracite to New England. He 
has even urged upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the suspension of all other railroad traffic, 
even passenger service, if necessary, to clear the way 
for the movement of coal between the Pennsylvania 
fields and distributing points in New York, New 
Jersey and New England. With all this discussion 
it has been pointed out by Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator Wadleigh that New England has already re- 
ceived more than its 60 per cent allotment for the 
months that have thus far elapsed. 


-- BUFFALO MARKET GLUTTED 


Amount of Bituminous on Tracks Said to 
Be the Largest in Years. 


“Lumbermen are making all the money,” said a 
visitor in a soft coal office this week. 

“And they are not bothered by any investigations 
either,” replied the coal shipper, who had lately been 
under the surveillance of a government fact finder 
and two city coal-administration men. Then he said 
that he was not able to do any business and as it 
was a holiday he shut up his office at noon and went 
home. 

The additional slackness of the bituminous market 
has filled the tracks with unsold coal and the end is 
not yet. First one grade goes off and then another. 
Now it is gas slack, which is down to within a 
quarter of a dollar of the $3 price of steam slack. 
The decline is small from week to week, but it keeps 
edging off enough to make the consumers hold off. 

One Buffalo shipper says that he is not going to 
ask any customer to buy more than a ten days’ supply 
till the market reaches the bottom. That will not 
take place till the unsold coal is out of the way. It 
is probable that there is more soft coal standing on 
track in Buffalo now than there has been before for 
years. And the worst of it is the quality of it is 
such that shippers do not feel safe in buying it to 
use in their regular trade. They would run the 
risk of getting into trouble. As a rule it is not the 
best coal that goes stranded in this way. Some of 
it may be pretty fair, but so long as it is not known 
the thing to do is to let it alone. 

The jobbing trade is not predicting any improve- 
ment right away. They estimate the production as 
about 2,000,000 tons a week more than the consump- 
tion, and not a consumer trying to stock up anything. 
What is to be expected but a steady slackness till 
there is some sort of change in these figures? Of 
course the car supply can make some difference, but 
there are rather more cars to be had now than there 
were. The expectation is that they will run along 
for an indefinite time about as they are. Quite likely 
there will be no great change in the supply till things 
settle down to the April gait, whatever that may be. 

With the bituminous market very unsteady for 
some months, it is probable that the ideas as to 
prices vary now as much as they have in a long time. 
One shipper reports selling Bessemer mine-run here 
at $5.40 delivery, but when this price is reported to 
others some consider it high, others call it fair and 
still others think it is low. 


Bituminous Prices. 


Quotations run about $4.50 to $4.75 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump, $4 to $4.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $3.25 to $3.50 for mine-run, and $3 to 
$3.25 for slack, adding $2.09 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.24 to other coals for freight. The expectation is 
general that the next thaw will set prices going very 
weak, but at present, with a big blizzard and cold 
wave on hand, the prices are not quite as weak as 
they were. 

The local anthracite situation is much the same, 
This is called officially the critical period of the 
winter, but coal men as a rule do not think anything 
further will develop in the line of stringency. The 
present cold spell is bound to create some uneasiness 
among consumers, but the natural-gas supply is per- 
fect and there is plenty of all sorts of substitutes. 
People will now begin to ask if this is the last bad 
cold snap and another run of sunny days, like those 
of last week, will end all anxiety. Hard coal will, 
of course, remain scarce a while. 





The local fuel administration is expected to ease up 
on its regulations in a few days and the coal shippers, 
a good many of whom have doubted the need of it, 


will give it little further thought. So far as can be 
learned, there has been no distress on account of 
anthracite shortage. If a consumer was willing to 
buy fine anthracite or coke, or perhaps some of both, 
he could keep warm for even less than the regular 
cost, and much less than he could buy independent 
anthracite for. Independent prices are coming down 
and there is much more complaint than ever of poor 
quality. In some parts of Canada the farmers are 
reported to have made good money selling wood to 
town consumers. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Severe Weather Causes Revival in Wemeant 
but Finds Supply Adequate. 


A number of severe days have helped the consump- 
tion of coal in the Northwest and have added to the 
rush on the retail trade. February has had more real 
cold weather so far than all the rest of the winter, 
with plenty of time remaining for more winter. But 
it comes too late to have much bearing upon the 
general market. It has stimulated the local situation 
and braced the current demand, but there has been 
no serious interference to traffic, and despite the car 
situation enough coal is available for all the needs. 

This does not mean that all sizes and grades of 
coal are available, although that is practically the 
case in soft coal. Now and then there may be a 
temporary scarcity of some grade or size, but there 
seems to be sufficient coal in transit to keep the mar- 
kets well supplied. On hard coal the stock holds out 
remarkably, though running very low on many sizes. 
The Northwest is getting along famously as to hard 
coal, despite the greatly restricted supply. 

This does not mean that consumers are satisfied 
with their substitute coals. As a matter of fact, 
many of them are far from satisfied. They are mak- 
ing the best of the fuels which are available, but they 
will be eager to resume the use of hard coal with its 
knewn performances rather than continue to use any 
of the several substitutes, 

Buying by retailers is an intermittent proposition. 
They are holding off as long as possible and are buy- 
ing as little as possible when they must come into the 
market. They: will probably continue for the re- 
mainder of the season. There seems to be no reason 
to urge any buying beyond immediate needs. The 
future is fairly well assured, as there is to be no 
‘bituminous strike, so the needs of the trade are 
wholly for current selling. 

Another thing which has hung over the market for 
several years and still holds potent promise is the 
hope for lower prices, through change of freights or 
in some other manner. There does not seem to be the 
slightest foundation for such a hope, although actions 
are pending before the interstate commission which 
may finally bring about a reduction of freights. But 
these may not bring about the slightest change, and 
if they do it will take months before any real action 
will be possible. Buyers have been waiting for lower 
prices on one reason or another for several years, and 
they seem to haye no more hope now than two or 
three years earler. 


E. S. Van Sant, vice-president of the Globe Coal 
Co.} Chicago, is withdrawing from all active business 
owing to continued ill health, His resignation from 
the Globe Coal Co. and the disposition of his inter- 
ests in the company is his first step in retiring from 
the coal business. He is also resigning his position 
as vice-president of the Eureka Coal and Dock Co, 


Reports from Somerset County, Pa., state that 
the national officials of the U. M. W. have sent emis- 
saries there to try to work up sentiment in favor of 
calling off the strike, but that the strikers themselves 
are opposed to such a move, preferring to live on the 
union’s bounty rather than return to work. The strike 
does not amount to much from the operators’ stand- 
point, as most of them have all the men they can 
use to advantage with the car supply as limited as it 
has been recently. 
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New England Notes | 


R. S. Townsend, of the E. B. Townsend Coal Co., 
spent part of the week on business in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

C. W. Watt, general manager of the Loyal Hanna 
C. & C. Co., Philadelphia, was a visitor to the trade 
in Boston this week. 

The steamship Glenwhite, bound for Boston with 
9,000 tons of bituminous coal, went aground last week 
off the naval base near Norfolk in a heavy fog. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, held this 
week, a vote of confidence in James J. Phelan, as 

chairman of the Massachusetts Emergency Fuel Com- 
mittee, was passed to be sent to Mr. Phelan. 

In order to further relieve the hard coal situation 
in Boston, the emergency fuel committee has opened 
five additional sub-stations in Hyde Park, Dorchester 
and Wollaston, to be supplied by a local coal com- 
pany. Hard coal will be sold in 100-pound lots at 80 
cents a bag. 

The Worcester Central Labor Union, of Worcester, 
Mass., believes it can obtain anthracite direct from 
the mines more cheaply than through trade channels, 
and plans a coal club among its members, so as to 
vet their next winter’s supply at a reduction in price. 
The union may have its eyes opened. 

The British steamship Hambleton Range, one of 
the Furness fleet, bound to Boston from Grange- 
mouth, Scotland, with 6,000 tons of coal, which was 
crippled in a storm through the breaking of her 
rudder, has been picked up at sea by the Galtymore 
of the same fleet, and is being towed back to Queens- 
town. 

Representative John H. Drew, of Boston, has filed 
in the House an order for a legislative investigation 
of the Massachusetts emergency fuel administration, 
committee report to be made to the House on or be- 
fore March 15th. Fuel Administrator James J. Phelan, 
commenting on the matter, says he welcomes a thor- 
ough investigation. 

Members of the coal trade report that F. W. 
Saward, Editor and General Manager of SAwarp’s 
JouRNAL, gave an interesting and helpful talk on the 
present coal situation and future prospects, before 
the New England Purchasing Agents’ Association, 
at their monthly meeting held at the Boston City 
Club last Monday afternoon. 

Fuel Administrator George E. Stevens, of Marble- 
head, states that the fuel crisis is passed in that city, 
several shipments of anthracite having arrived in time 
to relieve the shortage. One car which began its 
journey from Mechanicsville, N. Y., January 6th took 
31 days to make the ,200-mile trip.’ Coal has had to 
be doled out in 100-pound lots, 

Chief Robert T. Hurley, of the Connecticut State 
police, has accepted the offer of Mayor Kinsella, of 
Hartford, to use the city police to investigate fuel 
cases where profiteering is charged, Chief Hurley 
said he was making an effort to organize a fuel ad- 
ministration by using fire marshals as fuel administra- 
tors without interfering with their duties in the fire 
department. 

Henry Cudworth, anthracite sales manager for 
H, N. Hartwell & Son, is back at his desk after 
nearly a month’s absence in the balmy climate of 
North Carolina, where his chief occupation was an- 
swering letters of friends up North and swinging 
his golf clubs. He is much benefited by his vacation. 
Swan Hartwell, of the same firm, also is back in 
Boston after an extended visit in Florida. 

The city of Springfield, Mass., entered the market 
for anthracite this week, seeking to buy carload lots 
with which to supply householders 100 to 200 pounds. 
The .local dealers were unable to provide enough 
for the wants of those in immediate need. City 
engineers purchased three carloads in New York in 
the open market and these are being rushed to Spring- 
field and sold at the rate of 80 cents a hundred pounds. 

Andrew P. Lane, Maine Fuel Administrator, has 
made an appeal to Capt. Randolph Ridgeley, com- 
mander of the coast guard cutter Ossippee, for use 
of the vessel in breaking the ice of Maine ports so 





that coal may be delivered in barges now waiting dis- 
charging. Many of the harbors have been closed for 
several weeks due to the heavy ice. The captain 
agreed to try the task and is now engaged in bucking 
the ice-bound ports between Portland and Calais, 


The selectmen of Wakefield, Mass., are exceed- 
ingly wroth about some of the hard coal being sold 
in the environs of the city. They have sent to the 
State Fuel Administrator samples of alleged hard 
coal which is being sold by a concern, said to have 
its headquarters in Everett. The coal comes in bags 
bearing the label “25 pounds—anthracite coal.” Con- 
sumers say it is a mixture of pea and soft coal. It 
retails at a price which brings ie cost of a ton to 
about $30. 


Lack of fuel in Lawrence, Ve. is held by health 
officials to be the direct cause of the great jump in 
deaths from pneumonia this year. Figures given out 
by the Board of Health show that pneumonia caused 
106 deaths from January Ist to February 10th, as 
compared with 31 deaths in the corresponding period 
of 1922. They state that insufficient fuel has subjected 
little children as well as the aged and infirm to un- 
usual conditions of frigidity in homes, especially 
among the poorer classes. 

Governor Templeton, of Connecticut, has issued a 
statement declaring the existence of a fuel emergency 
requiring the utmost economy of fuel consumption to 
avoid suffering. He has signed a fuel control bill 
adopted by the legislature which gives Superintendent 
Hurley of the State police power to prosecute hoard- 
ing, profiteering or obstruction of coal and authority 
to requisition the services of all local fire marshals 
and State policemen in furthering the equitable sale 
and distribution of coal. 

William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, appeared before the legis- 
lative committee dealing with coal matters, and op- 
posed the bill providing for the licensing of coal deal- 
ers. The dealers did not so much care about the fees, 
he said, as they objected to being singled out as dis- 
honest tradesmen. He thought it might be necessary 
to regulate the coal peddler, but believed reputable 
coal dalers should be allowed to transact business 
without legislative interference. Hearings on the bill 
continue this week. 


Gerrit Fort, vice-president of the Boston & Maine 
RR., speaking before the Women’s Republican Club 
of Massachusetts at the Copley Plaza, Boston, re- 
ferring to certain claims made by an afternoon paper 
regarding the jam of coal in its yards and inefficiency 
displayed in handling fuel, declared ironically that 
aside from the fact that in all essential respects the 
statements were false, he*had no fault to find with the 
article. This paper has been conducting a campaign 
of misstatement and innuendo attacking practically 
all the interests connected with the production, trans- 
portation and distribution of coal. 

In a report to the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs last week, during an all- 
day hearing on more than a score of bills affecting 
the coal situation, Chairman Eugene C. Hultman, of 
the State Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 


stated that though the production of ‘anthracite coal 


in the last three months of 1922 increased 20 per cent 
over the production for the corresponding period of 
1921, and the exports of anthracite to Canada in the 
same period increased 29 per cent, Massachusetts re- 
ceived only 8% per cent more anthracite in those 
months. He admitted that the legislature was power- 
less to correct the situation revealed and said that the 
absolute monopoly which Pennsylvania holds over an- 
thracite production will always react unfavorably on 
Massachusetts. 


Chicago Wholesale Companies Merge. 


The Binkley Coal Co., of 11 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, has purchased the coal properties and busi- 
ness of W. S. Bogle & Co., Inc., and the Essanbee 
Mines Co, H. A. Stark, formerly president and gen- 
eral manager of W. S. Bogle & Co., Inc., has become 
associated with the Binkley Coal Co. as vice-president 
and general sales manager, succeeding R. B. Starek, 
who has been appointed executive vice-president. The 
change completes the elimination of one of the best- 
known names in the Chicago trade; Walter S. Bogle 
having died last year. 





The new coal tipple on the Buffalo, Rocheste 
Pittsburgh Railroad at Rikers, Pa., is in operat 
It is a modern structure, equipped with 7 t 
cost $80,000. 


The J. D, Walker Coal Co., of Kittanning, 
sends letters to coal shippers, stating that it in 
to open an office in Buffalo soon. The letters 
signed by Manager S. M, Hewlett. _ “a 

In spite of the complaint of coal-car shortage, 
comes up the grain and flour shippers with the ec 
that the roads are giving all their attention | 
and letting other commodities stand still. 

Late developments in the affairs of the Birdsell ( 
& Ice Co. show that Mayor F. X. Schwab - } 
former vice-president of it, and that John L. Ke 
the mayor’s secretary, is a director. No recent s 


v 


in the case appear to have been taken. F 


The Shawmut Railroad, a branch of the Pittsbw 
Shawmut & Northern, has won its suit against 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad, which separa 
road and mines, from the old company some years ¢ 
The decision is said to oblige the Pittsburgh & Sh 
mut to deliver all its business to the Shawmut 
also to reimburse it for all losses incurred during 
by reason of the litigation. 4 


The question of electrifying the Grand Trunk R 
way between Buffalo and Toronto is up again. 
discussion. Buffalo coal men are wondering | 
much of the proposal to cut off anthracite shipmé 
to Canada is a mere play to the galleries. Everyb 
knows that Canada could bring us to time in a 1 
ment by shutting off the Niagara electric current ft 
this country. So far as could be observed, Can 
is taking very little notice of the matter. f 


Mine Inspector T. J. Lewis, of Punxsutawney, 
made his annual report of the 12th district, wi 
includes parts of Jefferson, Clearfield and Indi 
counties. The total output is 3,410,134 tons, whic! 
about 1,000,000 tons short of 1921. ‘Rochester 
Pittsburgh leads with 624,373 tons. There were 6, 
employed inside the mines and 1,027 outside, inc! 
ing coke workers. The high productions of the 
called minor concerns is the feature of the rep 
There are 102 active mines. Operators producing 
than 50,000 tons each numbered 51, or just half 
the whole, which seems to be a triumph of the 
mine. 






















New Development at Curwensville, 


A new coal company has been formed at 
wensville, Clearfield County, Pa., under the name 
the M. & N. Co., with J. Howard Thompson 
president and L. C. Norris as secretary and treasu 
Others associated with them are C. O. Norris, / 
Wolf and John W. Norris, of Curwensville 
Don Mahaffey and F. C. Mahaffey. ¥ 

The Robert Mahaffey coal property, embré 


the New York Central Railroad at Mahaffey. | 
new corporation will start operating the field” at 
early date. 


More Coal for Marshall. 


Announcement was made Wednesday of ii ( 
ing of a contract between W. A. Marshall « 
New York, and the 
Clymer, Pa. sha 
Co. will handle, as selling agents, the entire ) 
of the Harve-Mack mines at Starford, In 
County, Pa. 

The capacity of these mines is about eight « 
per day. The product is of an exceptionally 
grade Miller vein coal and there has always — 
keen demand for all that could be produced. — 
Starford mines are on the New York Central. 
contract expires April Ist, 1924, 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. is enlarging 
capacity of its boulet plant at Lansford, Pa. w 
has a present output of about 14,000 tons a mot 
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I. C. C. Investigates Anthracite Situation 


i 


; Embargo on Canadian Shipments as Proposed by New York and Massachusetts 





Officials Is Objected to by Pennsylvania Fuel Commission. 





The question of placing an embargo on anthracite 
ipments to Canada came up for hearing in New 
ork this week before a representative of the Inter- 
ite Commerce Commission. This action was taken 
‘pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Senate. 
motion of Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, call- 
the commission to furnish information regard- 
the distribution of hard coal, and to report on 
asibility and advisability of prohibiting exports 
til the shortage in this country has been relieved. 
t the first session on Wednesday, James S. Benn, 
e Pennsylvania Fuel Commission, testified that 
the opinion of his commission, it would be un- 
ise and unfair to stop shipment to Canada and 
} more justified than such an embargo by the 
ate of Pennsylvania against the rest of the United 
‘ates. Canada’s shortage, he said, is very acute 
1e United States should not go back on her at 
ime. 
shipments of coal to Canada were not heavy 
ough to warrant an embargo, and the shutting 
€ of the Canadian supply would only mean a three 
“ cent greater supply to the entire United States, 
limited to northern New York and New England 
per cent greater supply, E. W. Parker, director 
e Anthracite Bureau of Information, testified. 
1 view of the fact that other States would demand 
‘eit full quota of the saving, Mr. Parker did not 
el that the embargo was justified as an immediate 
‘lief measure. 
‘Mr, Parker said Canada had been promised an 
fotment of 1,310,000 tons for the period between 
eptember 11, 1922, and January 20, 1923, and had 
eived some 364,000 tons less than that. Mr. Benn 
ten explained that the report was not complete, 
scause it did not include figures of the Hudson 


oal Co. 
Would Not Help New England. 


a also stated that the embargo could not possibly 
eve the situation in New England, because the 
roads were now carrying all the coal they could 
o that district. 
New York, according to figures presented, has re- 
sived 45,000 tons above the allotment of domestic 
athracite. 
1¢ Delaware & Hudson Railroad declined to 
figures on its shipment of anthracite to Canada 
different States. J. P. Campbell, chairman of 
ifth Division of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ion, who presided, said that statistics were neces- 
in order for the commission to make a com- 
“report to Congress. Walter C. Noyes, the 
d attorney, replied: 
is the feeling of the company that data of this 
should not be made public, although we are 
ne to assist the authorities in every way pos- 
ble. Our company has lost and failed to regain 
e because of publicity given our figures in the 
I do not believe the commission has the 
uthority to compel us to give up the figures.” 
olonel Wickersham, general counsel for the New 
- State Fuel Administrator’s office, then called 
‘mil Kahn, who testified regarding communities in 
p-State New York which are suffering from lack of 
He named seventy-five cities and towns, in- 
g Schenectady. Mr. Kahn said that the Fourth 
icial District of New York State, including the 
: section, had been the most troubled of 
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MacGrath Presents Canada’s Case. 


I, T. MacGrath, of the Canadian Coal Commis- 
on, said that in spite of the agreement embodied 
1 “The Pennsylvania Plan,” that Canada was to 
treated as if it were a forty-ninth State and get 
0 per cent of its usual quota, the amount of its 
receipts from the United States had been down to 
‘bout 50 per cent of previous years. Whereas the 
inion would ordinarily have received about 


Jom 


2,000,000 tons of anthracite, he said, its allotment 
had been cut to 1,310,000 tons and actual receipts had 
been only 1,184,894 tons. 

Representative John Jacob Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, who appeared before the commission and urged 


“an embargo, asked Mr. MacGrath: 


“Tf the United States should declare an embargo 
would Canada shut off hydro-electric power served 
the United States in retaliation?” 

“You can take it from me we never will,” replied 
MacGrath. “Whatever you do it does not call for 
an act of the same kind on our part.” 

The Commission finished its hearings in this city 
on Thursday and will resume the taking of testimony 
in Washington next Monday. The D. & H. manage- 
ment has promised some figures at that time. 


Smith Wants Embargo; Harding Refuses. 


Governor Smith of New York, at the suggestion 
of General Goethals, State Fuel Administrator, sent 
a telegram to President Harding last Saturday ask- 
ing that an embargo be placed on the exportation of 
anthracite to Canada. On Monday the Governor re- 
ceived the following reply from Mr. Harding: 


“Telegram received. I am informed situation 
in New York is result of failure in transportation 
rather than of supplies, and I believe conference 
in progress this morning between Federal Fuel 
Administrator and the New York Fuel Ad- 
ministrator will result in relief.” 


A day or two before Governor Smith took the 
matter up at Washington, General Goethals sent a 
telegram to F. R. Wadleigh, Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator, urging an embargo, and followed this up with 
a letter explaining why this request was made. 
General Goethals had just returned from a visit to 
up-State points, where he conferred with many of the 
district and local administrators. 

He found the situation particularly acute at Sara- 
toga Springs and vicinity, or at least the complaints 
seemed to be more numerous there than elsewhere. 
In his letter the general stated that the situation 
was one requiring immediate action, for the “temper 
of the people is such that a continuance of existing 
conditions will not be tolerated.” 

General Goethals drew a picture of the people of 
upper New York State, short of anthracite, con- 
scientiously using coal substitutes, shivering and dis- 
couraged as they saw their schools and churches 
closed for lack of heat and yet compelled to watch 
from their windows train after train of coal speeding 
toward Canada. 

“I found deep resentment as to this on the part of 
all I saw on my trip, and there is no doubt that it is 
causing the strongest feeling of discontent in the whole 
country,” he wrote Mr. Wadleigh. 





Railroads Have Big Improvement Plans. 


Evidence that the bituminous carrying railroads are 
alive to the necessity of improved facilities for 
handling coal is seen in the answers given by the 
presidents of some of these roads to a questionnaire 
submitted to them by the National Coal Association. 

The projected expenditures of these carriers for 
1923 involve huge sums for added motive power, im- 
proved terminal facilities and yards, extension of 
double trackage, and other improvements, according 
to the plans outlined by the railroad executives and 
summarized in a statement just issued by the asso- 
ciation. 

Some of the roads plan the purchase of an ap- 
preciable number of open top cars. However, it is 
not thought necessary, some of the railroad presidents 
point out, to add to the number: of open top cars now 
owned by their particular roads. Additions to mo- 
tive power to move the cars are included in nearly 


every budget. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 


Officials of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. have no 
knowledge of reports said to have originated in New 
York that certain developments were impending, 
looking toward the merger of the company with 
several others, among which are the Glen Alden and 
Lehigh Valley Coal Cos. 


The coal wholesalers of the city held an informal 
party at the Hotel Chatham on Tuesday night which 
turned out to be quite a merry party. About 200 
were present, mostly officials connected with various 
coal concerns in the city. There were no specially 
designated speakers. 


Assistant General Freight Agent H. C. Mitchell, 
of the Virginian Ry., was in Pittsburgh this week 
and stated his road has just placed an order for 15 
Mallet type locomotives of the latest and most power- 
ful design for heavy mountain work with coal trains. 
This will enable the road to move a greater coal 
tonnage over its lines in a minimum of time. 


Mrs. Effie Walton Smith, of Pittsburgh, who owns 
large interests in coal land and mines in Greene 
county, is seeking the disbarment of Daniel S. Walton, 
Waynesburg lawyer, who acted as a coal land broker 
for her, a sister and two brothers. Mrs. Smith 
alleges Walton made an arrangement to sell 120 acres 
of coal land for $750 an acre, but falsely represented 
to the petitioner that he was only getting $700 an 
acre. 


| 


The management of the Pennsylvania System has 
announced its intention to build, during the present 
year, a number of short lines leading from its main 
lines to various coal operations in this section of the 
State, but under a different arrangement with the 
operators than that now obtaining. Under the exist- 
ing arrangement coal companies desiring connection 
with the main lines pay for the branch connection, 
ownership of the connecting line becoming vested in 
the railroad eventually. The new lines are believed 
to be planned in Washington and Greene counties, 
where there has been a demand for rail facilities, 
to open up new fields. 


U. S. Coal Exports, 1922. 


The following table shows a comparison of the 
quantity of coal shipped from the United States to 
its principal foreign markets during 1921 and 1922: 


Destination of Exports 





ANTHRACITE 1922 

(CEka yal atone IR es Rrra Oe 2,296,830 
Other countries .... esses 68,357 

Totals wivachies ee 2,365,187 

BITUMINOUS t, 

PANCE 05 ccna ee 12,012 
italiynacas oe toi vee Bea 124,083 
Netherlands ‘ 2,537 
Other European cotintries 13,972 
Gatiaday os oc eaticies Choe Gee ae 9,675,320 
ariaina. s.roe gaatenpvanatese 222,829 104,458 
PVLGRICOS., ce tle ota’ sestaeleveosieeets 172,211 91,056 
British West Indies....... 106,525 90,586 
(CiT OE ee ern eae eS eI ORS 524572 463,858 
Other West Indies......... 100,256 103,918 
PAeentinas seca seme cert: 752)636 78,971 
eraizail..s haveheratastate efile tals altos 527,225 152,133 
COT eee te RICCI DS 150,844 46,916 
ROU ay bare eves WA ates rays BS SO0 rdw eretaptas 
Oy pti =:s aerelctevesaisve c\otale elele) o/s 476,200 52,118 
French Africa sist... 020. 182,809 27,224 
Other countries *.........- 462,453 43,950 


Total 





Judge David, of Chicago; ruled last week that the 
evidence thus far shown m the trial of seven alleged 
members of a “Coal Trust” in Chicago, in which the 
defendants are charged with conspiracy to deprive the 
Pottinger-Flynn Coal Co. of supplies at mining cen- 
ters, was insufficient and indicated that the case 
would be dismissed unless further evidence was pro- 
duced. The defendants charged that the conspiracy 
to manipulate prices in the winter of 1920 included 
Robert H. Clark of the Clark Coal Co. and Robert 
H. May, sales manager, of the Southern C., C. & M. 
Co. 
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QUESTIONS PRIORITY ORDER 


Cincinnati Judge Doubts If I. C. C. Can 
Dictate Coal Distribution. 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 15.—Judge Peck, of the 
United States District Court here, expressed seri- 
ous doubt of the constitutionality of.the federal 
law on which coal shipment priorities were based 
during the coal strike of last year, and refused 
to permit Edward P. Avent, Jr., of the Bewley- 
Darst Coal Co., to plead guility under five charges 
of violating such orders. on account of his doubts. 

“There is suggested to my mind the question 
as to whether the service order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is constitutional,” Judge 
Peck said. ‘I do not know whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the right to say who 
should and who should not receive coal. I can 
not sentence this man and still feel that I am 
faithful to my oath until I am satisfied of the 
constitutionality of this section. I should prefer 
to have the defendant enter a demurrer to the 
indictment, and I should be glad to have assist- 
ance in the matter during the next few days.” 

Following Avent’s arraignment, William H. 
Bonnerville, Washington, attorney for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, stated the case to 
the Court. He explained that on July 26, 1922, 
the commission issued an order giving priority to 
coal to essential industries on account of the 
strikes of the coal miners and railway shopmen. 

He charged that Avent had 28 cars of coal 
shipped from the mines to the Union City Gas 
Co. at Union City, Mich., and there diverted the 
coal to a branch of the Portland Cement Co., 
which had been classed as a non-essential in- 
dustry. He also asserted that on September 2 
Avent had 45 or 50 carloads of coal billed to 
the Municipal Light & Power Co. at Chelsea, 
Mich., and had diverted the coal to another branch 
of the cement company. 

After indicating that he intended fighting the 
case, Avent pleaded guilty to violating the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission service order under 
the five counts contained in the indictment. The 
penalty in each case is $5,000. 

It is said the validity of the order has never 
before been tested in the courts. 


Elk Horn Passes Dividend. 


In omitting the quarterly dividend on its preferred 
stock the Elk Horn Coal Corporation, with mines in 
eastern Kentucky, issued the following announcement : 

“This action was on account of unsettled conditions 
in the coal field during the past year, due to poor and 
erratic railroad car service and the shopmen’s strike, 
and consequent inability to supply the demand that the 
company might have supplied under normal conditions. 

“The outlook for the present year is bright, as to 
labor and railroad conditions, and the company has a 
ready market for all the coal which it can mine and 
ship. The tonnage for the current year to date is 
over double the amount shipped in the corresponding 
period last year. If the car situation continues to im- 
prove, it is hoped to maintain the usual dividend on a 
semi-annual basis.” 

The preferred dividend had been paid regularly, 75 
cents quarterly, since organization in 1916. 





Were it not for excess bituminous. capacity 
beyond all reason, there would be little to com- 
plain of, for ten million tons per week, which 
seems to be the approximate amount to be ex- 
pected this year, is a business of no mean mag- 
nitude. Could such an amount be done on a 
steady price basis, with regularity of price and 
shipment, there would be ample cause for 
satisfaction among a very wide circle. In fact, 
the great majority of the producing interests 
could be well taken care of on such a basis. 
As it is, prices continue to sag. There has 
been nothing in the way of a precipitate slump, 
but ever since the first of the year, a gradual 
weakening which prolongs the period of un- 
settlement. 
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FORD DEAL DENIED 


Report That He Has Purchased Houston 


Properties Lacks Confirmation. 


Cincinnati, O., Feb. 15—The report has been 
current in coal trade circles for some time that 
Henry Ford was negotiating for the purchase of 
the coal producing properties of the Houston 
Coal Co. in West Virginia and that purchase of 
these properties by the Detroit manufacturer was 
imminent. Some bolder variations of the story 
declared:that the deal- had been closed and that 
the exchanges would be made on a given date. 

A special coal information bulletin which reached 
Cincinnati on Monday made this declaration in 
effect and stated positively that Kuper Hood, of 
the Houston Coal Co., had gone over to Ford 
and would manage the properties. 

The additional statement was made that Ford 
expected to sell coal to the public and pictured 
the possibility of Mr. Ford, with his own indus- 
trial ways, permanently putting up the price of 
non-union mine labor and thus spoiling the plan 
to keep the non-union scale adjustable to market 
conditions. 

Kuper Hood, when seen as to these statements, 
made firm denials of all of them. He knew of 
no negotiations by Ford for the Houston proper- 
ties, he said emphatically. It followed that there 
had been no sale. The story that he had gone 
over to Mr. Ford’s service, Mr. Hood character- 
ized as having no basis in fact. There had never 
been any suggestion of that kind and no proposal. 
Mr. Hood found it difficult to understand how 
the reports got started, for there was no justifica- 
tion for them whatever. 

The Houston Coal Co. was doing very well and 
preferred not to sell out, but of course it might 
sell if it got enough. Mr. Hood, however, said 
he did not believe it would. 


Poor Coal in Rhode Island. 


Provivence, R. I., February 15.—A new order of 
Fuel Administrator George H. Webb, prohibiting the 


sale of coal of lower combustibility than the standard . 


requirements at the Pennsylvania mines has gone into 
effect. 

So many complaints had been received at the office 
of the State fuel administrator, against the poor 
quality of anthracite being sold to householders, 
largely by bag-coal dealers, that that official felt it 
necessary to use some of the powers conferred on 
him by the recently enacted law. 

Infractions of the order are punishable by fines of 
from $100 to $1,000 or one year in jail, or both. The 
fuel head, in explaining the ground for the order, 
said that brokers have threatened not to ship into 
Rhode Island any more of the so-called washery coal 
if such exacting conditions are imposed, but he holds 
that householders may as well be without coal as to 
be subjected to the imposition of buying the kind of 
anthracite that certain brokers are sending retailers 
here, 

Tests at Brown University engineering laboratories 
have shown the combustible consistency to be as low 
as 40.5 per cent, and the stuff was characterized by 
Mr. Webb as “useless for fuel, resembling anthracite 
more in color than anything else and rather poor ma- 
terial for filling, with gravel only 50 cents a load.” 

Reputable dealers have been able to get only mod- 
erate supplies of high-grade coal, while during the 
shortage numerous firms have sprung up that have 
specialized in bag-selling and they have been able to 
get quick deliveries of questionable coal. Under the 
law, provision is made for the guarantee of weight 
and quality of coal in printed form on each bag. 


In a breach of contract suit involving more than 
$500,000 in the United States District Court, at Pitts- 
burgh, the jury returned a verdict of $35,000 against 
the Quemahoning Coal Co. and D. B. Zimmerman, of 
Somerset, Pa., in favor of the Bader Coal Co., and 
L. F. Bader, oe Boston, after a trial lasting 23 ‘days, 
The jury was out 140 hours. The verdict carried 
rejection of a counter claim of $150,000. 
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TRUCKS KNOCKED OUT — 


Some Dealers Find They Are at a Gr 
Disadvantage in Mid-winter. 





One of the principal features to be mentionec 


-favor of the established dealer, a point that 


friends of the recognized coal merchant always | 
free to use as a strong argument in favor of < 
sideration, is the fact that he is “always ready 
serve,” in contrast to the “snow-bird,” who | 
operates when conditions suit his convenience, 
when the status of the coal business generally ren 
profit-making feasible. : 

But we find that some dealers who rely upon im 
trucks exclusively are at a disadvantage this see 
on account of the heavy snowfalls, and haye | 
forced to modify their readiness-to-serve idea q 
materially. Not only is there the difficulty of a 
ing the trucks through snow, but it has been fo 
that one severe jolt due to concealed obstruction: 
pitfalls in the snow may cause hundreds of dol 
of damage, while delivery conditions due to curb 
structions and such features mean the tying up 
valuable equipment through undue delay. 

Thus, the risk of damage and the delay incide 
to such weather conditions are such as to elimi 
all chance of profit, and more than a few dea 
have declined to make deliveries, telling custon 
they must send for their coal. 

When all is in good order one truck can take 
place of three or four teams, hence a good-si 
business can be handled with three trucks, but if 
is put out of commission, hauling capacity is redt 
one-third, though if one wagon should break «: 
the hauling capacity would be reduced by about « 
twelfth. Teams can operate under almost any ( 
ditions, and some dealers feel that the disadvant 
of being obliged to lay up their trucks and tell « 
tomers they have to send for their coal is a ser 
difficulty, for this plays directly into the hands 
the local cartmen, the very class who are incli 
to resort to snow-birding practices whenever 1 
can. 

It all tends to show that there are two sides to 
stories; there is no system of perfect operation, 
more than all reasonable systems of operation | 
their particular points of advantage. 


New Rating Rules Proposed. 


ALTOONA, Pa., Feb. 15—A conference was held 
Tuesday in the offices of the Central Pennsyly: 
Coal Producers’ Association for the purpose of fi 
ing car distribution and mine rating rules. ° 
Interstate Commerce Commission has asked 
operators and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to as 
on rules, and it was in response to this request 1 
the conference was held. 

The conference was attended by President B. 
Clark, Vice-President G. Webb Shillingford, Se 
tary Charles O’Neill, and Commissioner John 
Forsythe, as well as by J. William Wetter, Le 
Wallace, Walter McDougall, A. H. Wilson and E 
Derringer, the officers and others compris | 
committee named by the association. 

There has been much complaint on the part e 
operators relative to the distribution of cars, 
claim being made that it has been very ineq ar 
and it was taken before the I. C. C. A joint ¢ 
ference will be held within a few days with offic 
of the railroad company, in an effort to a 
new rules. ; 

Production is still below the standard here be ca 
of inadequate car supply. The records show 1 D 
duction of 17,464 cars in the district during the + y 
ending February 4, as compared with 17, 
previous week, 






¢ 

It is interesting to note the proposed increase 
taxes in West Virginia. Developments are follow 
the usual course. Two-fifths of one per cent wa: 
very low rate, but the general idea is that onc 
scheme is developed and names are entered on 
tax roll, it is an easy matter to increase revet 
by increasing the rate. Consider the simple one | 
cent rate which once constituted the Federal tax! 


| 
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Bituminous Requirements of New England 





vem. * 


| From a Maximum of Nearly 25,000,000 Tons During the War Years, Annual 


| % Consumption Has Dropped Below 20,000,000. 






_ An address by F. W. Saward, editor of Saward’s 
journal, at the Coal Conference of the New England 
Purchasing Agents’ Association in Boston, Feb- 
ruary 12th. 

' The importance of the New England buyers is. 
widely recognized in the coal trade. The area of 
your territory is small, particularly the section where 
industrial activity is most concentrated, but our fig- 
ures show that New England takes upward of 20,- 
000, tons of soft coal in a normal year, in addition 
to between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite. 

The anthracite tonnage, as we all know, is largely 
a domestic fuel, and yet I realize it is not without 
its usefulness in the manufacturing lines, particularly 
in the brass works of the Naugatuck Valley, to which 
‘some expensive shipments were made during the past 
summer, when the supply of hard coal from the mines 
was entirely shut off. But after all it is largely soft 
‘coal upon which the manufacturing interests depend. 
_ Railroad requirements are substantial, of course, but 
‘setting these aside I calculate that there must be 
‘upwards of 15,000,000 tons used for industrial pur- 
‘poses. This despite the inroads of oil and hydro- 
‘electric power, and the fact that electricity is being 
‘manufactured in central power plants on a much re- 
duced consumption of coal compared with the require- 
‘ments of a few years ago. 

‘As the development of the electrical industry goes 
‘on, it is seen that the invisible power can be em- 
ployed at many places where until recently it was 
‘thought essential to have steam driven machinery, 
‘and many of those places that once found it desirable 
to maintain their own electrical plants now buy cen- 
tral station power. 

4 More Power with Less Coal. 

This concentration of effort results in much re- 
duced coal consumption per unit of power, and it is 
a tribute to the industrial activity of New England 
that the amount of coal used does not decrease greatly 
in view of the use of other fuels and the more eco- 
nomical use of coal per unit of power in so many di- 
rections. 

Some go so far as to say that improvements in 
electrical engineering permit power to be developed 
with half the coal consumption required a few years 
ago; also that central-plant power production de- 

velops results with only half the coal expenditure of 

the isolated plant. So there you have coal require- 
ments cut down to 25 per cent by concentration and 
improvements. 

Only in the face of a much increased demand for 
| power would the coal requirements hold out as well 
as they do in the face of such circumstances tending 

to reduce them. It is true there has not been any 
growth in the use of coal in this territory in the last 

three years, and the fluctuations in the use of bitu- 
|" minous coal are such as to indicate that it is hard 
to determine what is really a normal year. 
_ War-time activity also is to be considered as having 
introduced an unusual factor in the years 1917 and 
1918, but looking at the bituminous business in this 
“section over an extended period we develop some 
rather interesting figures. 
: 4 Fluctuations Since 1915. 
é - because full allowance was not made for 
iy 





ilroad tonnages, the early estimates of the bitumi- 
“nous trade in New England were too small, as few 
| of the figures available prior to 1915 put the amount 
at more than 10,000,000, though in that year the official 
j figures that then became available indicated upward of 
18,000,000 tons of. coal being used? f 
/ More definite figures are available for succeeding 
' years and the average for 1916, 1917 and 1918, based 
on the statistics from official sources, showed almost 
25,000,000 tons of soft coal used annually. 
Since that time there has been a decreasing tendency, 
the average for three years, 1919, 1920 and 1921, show- 





ing only 19,500,000 tons used, a decrease of 5,500,000 
tons, or something more than 20 per cent, as com- 
pared with the abnormal prior years. 

The tonnage now is but little more than what it 
was in 1915, and the years immediately preceding that 
time, but in developing this changing tendency New 
England only keeps pace with the rest of the country, 
the total bituminous tonnage for the past year being 
much below what might have been expected. In fact, 
the general comment is that we have lost ten years’ 
growth. 

Official figures are now available only for the year 
1921, and they show practically the same movement 
of soft coal as in 1911. Under these circumstances, 
the future course of the trade is most interesting to 
those concerned in coal shipments to the eastward. 


New England’s Changing Industries. 


A degree of pessimism.sometimes affects the New 
England coal trade by reason of changing conditions 
in manufacturing circles. The idea has lately been 
advanced that the cotton mills will be located largely 
in the South and that the textile industry will pass 
out as an important factor, dwindling away as have 
some other New England industries. 

In a recent interview, Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, pointed out that 
while New England has lost a large volume of busi- 
ness formerly enjoyed in the building of wooden 
ships, having, for example, seen the Concord coach 
and the New Haven buggy business greatly curtailed, 
other industries have come to the front and the de- 
velopment of the copper business, with its allied brass 
industry, has fully made up for all that has been lost. 

The changes that are transpiring in power require- 
ments and in the obtaining of power are most inter- 
esting, and some go so far as to say it will be several 
years before there is a large increase in the use of 
soft coal in this section and for the country at large. 
The rapid growth that occurred prior to 1910 will 
probably not be experienced again. 

For a period of 40 years, four decades, the pro- 
duction of soft coal doubled every ten years. That is 
the showing in round numbers. One decade did better 
than that, the others a little less, but the net result 
was that there was sixteen times as much soft coal 
produced in 1910 as in 1870. 


Peculiar Geographical Location. 


No other industrial center is so far away from coal 
supplies as is New England, and that fact has one 
advantage, at least, to counteract the disadvantages 
in part, for it is a fact that a few miles additional 
in the distance from one coal field as compared with 
another means only a small percentage of difference. 

To illustrate: The extra haul from the southern 
felds—largely non-union—does not count for much 
against the shorter haul from Pennsylvania, due in 
part of course to the splendid water facilities avail- 
able for the traffic to and from Hampton Roads. 

New England has two distinct sources of supply, 
northern and southern, to say nothing of the minor 
subdivisions that might be referred to. Many different 
fields serve the New England market and the keen 
competition for orders is something, I am sure, that 
attracts your attention. Many combinations of rail 
and water freights are often available in the deliver- 
ing of tonnage, and here I find are opportunities for 
traffic work that do not prevail in other sections. 


Troublesome Railroad Situation. 


One of the problems confronting the New England 
trade, something affecting both the buyers and sellers 
of coal, is the fact that the railroad systems are very 
much on the ragged edge. Quite a volume could be 
written on the railroad situation, and I shall not 
undertake to go into details concerning same, but it 
is a serious problem, we must all agree, for good 
and economical transportation is a prime requisite in 
modern affairs. 
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The seriousness of the situation is emphasized by 
the fact that so many sections of New England either 
are not growing or are becoming smaller in popula- 
tion, Yet railroad service has to be maintained, and 
on a higher plane than would be tolerated in more 
remote places. 

At the same time, in the remote places of the South 
and Southwest, there is the prospect—indeed the cer- 
tainty—of future growth to build up traffic and jus- 
tify large expenditures today, to overcome the mis- 
takes that may be made at the present time for one 
reason or another. But where there is no growth, 
where there is no future increase of business to over- 
come unwise expenditures of today, when improve- 
ments cannot be entered into with the thought that 
they will be fully justified by a couple of years’ in- 
crease in business, there is a degree of stagnation. 

I cannot undertake to give valuable advice on. this 
subject, for it is something that has perplexed far 
more experienced people, but I think it is well to 
allude, as a concluding thought, to the fact that coal 
and transportation are very closely allied. 

Rarely, if ever, is there a real scarcity of soft coal. 
The scarcity that occasionally causes high coal prices 
is only in the availability of transportation facilities 
to take it to market, and because of this fact the 
providing of ample railroad facilities is something 
that may properly receive favorable consideration by 
large buyers of coal. 


New Arrangements at Norfolk. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway and the Virginian 
Railway have announced that they will discontinue 
their coal barge service in Norfolk harbor, effective 
April 1. At present, and for years past, the two 
railroads have delivered coal in their own barges 
from their respective piers to consignees about the 
harbor. Such consignees pay the same freight rate 
on coal from the mines as do concerns taking local 
track delivery, namely $2.97 per gross ton on ship- 
ments from the smokeless region and the regular. dif- 
ferentials on tonnage from other fields. No separate 
charge is made for the boating, it being included in 
the rail rate. 

Now the N. & W. and the Virginian propose to 
apply the regular inside-the-capes rate on coal han- 
dled over the piers for local buyers, and: make the 
latter do their own barging or hire it done by inde- 
pendent boat owners. This means a reduction of 20 
cents a ton in the rail freight, but buyers are up in 
arms over the proposition, claiming that the cost of 
boating will much more than offset the 20-cent ad- 
justment. 





New Fairmont Wage Agreement. 


After several days of joint conference, the northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association and the 
officials of District 17, United Mine Workers of 
America, signed a wage agreement for the year from 
April 1 in Baltimore last week. 

The agreement was similar to the so-called New 
York agreement of the Tri-State field, except that 
certain local conditions were adjusted. In most re- 
spects the new contract is a recast of the old agree- 
ment, but all clauses relating to bonuses were elimi- 
nated. : 

The chief change was made in the rate for the arc- 
wall type of coal-cutting machines, which fixed 10.4225 
cents on the ton as the basic rate for top cutting in 
the rooms. This was against 15.23 cents, which was 
paid on the same basis as an ordinary mining ma- 
chine. Where cuts are made in the top an additional 
cent is allowed the loader, but he must keep his 
track in proper condition for that kind of a machine 
and does not receive any additional compensation. 
This subject has been a bone of contention for several 
years. 

In addition some slight changes were made in 
burial fund arrangements, to meet local practices, 





George S. Brackett, secretary of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, has 
began the task of taking a census of the miners’ 
nationalities, in accordance with the form sub- 
mitted by the Bituminous Coal Commission. 
Armed with an encyclopedia and revised map of 
Europe, he is sorting them out and trying to 
determine from whence they came. 
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COAL COMMISSION’S AIMS 


Will Try to Divert Some of the Surplus Mine 
Labor to Farms. 


Judge Samuel Alschuler, of Chicago, has resigned 
as a member of the United States Coal Commission. 
The reason assigned for this action is that, under the 
law, he could not serve in that capacity without re- 
tiring as a judge of the Federal Court, 

Chairman Hammond has asked Congress for an 
additional $400,000, and also for legislation extending 
the life of the Commission to December 31, 1923. A 
bill is already before Congress to confer more au- 
thority upon the fact finding body, by making it com- 
pulsory for coal companies to answer questionnaires. 

It is authoritatively stated that the Commission is 
working on the theory that full play to economic law, 
rather than legislation, is the solution of. the coal 
problem. The aim is to bring about a readjustment of 
the bituminous industry on the basis of a fairly uni- 
form production throughout the year, doing away with 
alternating periods of shortage and depression. 

In the belief of the Commission members, the in- 
dustry should not be further expanded until increased 
export markets are acquired. An effort will be made 
to divert some of the surplus miners to other lines 
of employment, particularly the farms, 

The Commission will endeavor to maintain a fair 
balance as to what the railroads should provide in 
the way of cars and the degree to which mine costs 
and mine wages should be deflated. It believes that 
the comparison made by the public of miners’ wages 
with those in other industries is not fair, since wages 
should be considered on the basis of average earnings, 
and if the mines can be worked regularly a fair wage 
can be determined. 


Will Not Ask Reserve Banks to Aid Buyers. 


The suggestion has been made to the Commission 
unofficially that it might be advisable to adopt for 
coal storage a plan for financing through Federal 
Reserve banks, as in the case of cotton and other 
products for which payment is made when the prod- 
ucts are placed in storage. 

It is understood, however, that the Commission will 
not recommend such a plan, the position of the Com- 
mission being that coal storage has heretofore been 
practiced by large industries without the necessity of 
providing credit facilities or. incurring insurance 
charges against spontaneous combustion to such an 
extent that extension of the practice should not in- 
volve credit and insurance arrangements. 

The Commission believes, it was stated, that the 
coal industry must accommodate itself to methods 
to benefit the consumer by providing coal when re- 
quired and at reasonable prices. It is investigating 
as to how far local storage of coal may be practiced 
at mines, to insure underground operations pending 
arrival of cars at mines. 


May Force Railroads to Stock Up. 


It is understood that the Committee believes the 
operators should develop adequate storage bins at 
their mines into which coal should be placed as rapidly 
as it is mined instead of allowing it to remain in 
the mines until the cars are supplied. The Com- 
mission opposes the present practice of failing’ tc 
hoist the coal from the mines until cars are received. 

Investigations are being made by the Commission 
with a view of presenting recommendations to the 
miners’ union to induce the miners to increase their 
productivity. It believes that the bulk of coal mining 
ought to be done in the summer, which would tend 
toward an even distribution of output throughout the 
year. 

The Commission will exert all possible pressure 
on the railroads to store coal more extensively in the 
future. “As long as they have the privilege of com- 
mandeering coal,” said Chairman Hammond, “there is, 
of course, no very great inducement for them to store. 
I think we can put pressure on the railroads, through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to make them 
see the advantage of storing.” 


D. R. Plunkett, secretary-treasurer of the Crystal 
Block Coal & Coke Co., Welch, W. Va., committed 
suicide on the 9th by shooting himself. 
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GEORGE Z. HOSACK DIES 


Had Been Identified with City Coal Industry 
of Pittsburgh District for 40 Years. 


George Z. Hosack, one of the best known coal op- 
erators in the Pittsburgh district, died at the Alle- 
gheny General Hospital in Pittsburgh after an illness 
of more than a month. Mr, Hosack was formerly 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and at the 
time of his death was treasurer of the Berger-Aiken 
Coal Co. He had been in the coal business for 40 
years, 

Mr. Hosack was born in Mercer, Pa., July 8, 1858. 
His first position was clerk at the Grant mine, but 
he was soon promoted to superintendent. With his 
brother, J. F. Hosack, he formed the Bridgeville Coal 
Co. in 1896. They sold their interest to the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., when that concern was formed in 
1899, Mr. Hosack became part of the organization 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in that year. He was 
made president of the New York & Cleveland Gas 
Coal Co, in 1901, and vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. some years later. 

In 1905 he was elected treasurer of Allegheny 
County, Pa., and he served a three-year term, 1906 to 
1908, inclusive, during which time he secured the 
highest interest rate on*daily balances the county ever 
received, 

In 1911 he ended his coal affiliations with the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. and the New York & Cleveland Gas 
Coal Co., and organized the Atlas Coal Co., which 
opened the large Atlas mine near Burgettstown, Later 
he closed out his interest in that company and be- 
came affiliated with the Berger-Aiken Coal Co. 

Mr. Hosack at all times took a keen interest in 
public affairs and was prominent in the political life 
of the community in which he resided, serving in 
various borough offices. He was the original mover 
toward securing a Carnegie library for his borough 
and served on the board for several years. He was 
a trustee of Westminster College for several years 
and the Presbyterian hospital. He was a church 
elder, 

Mr. Hosack was a director of the Carnegie Trust 
Co. of Carnegie, the First National Bank of Carnegie, 
and the National Union Fire Insurance Co. 





Elmore T. Ide, president of E, T. & H. K. Ide, Inc., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., and one of the oldest coal dealers 
in northern New England, died on February 2nd at 
the age of 83. 
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FORDSON COAL CO. 


Flivver Maker Forms $15,000,000 Corporati 


to Consolidate Properties. Y 


‘ : 
The incorporation of the Fordson Coal Co, recen 
announced at Dover, Del., is understood to be a st 
by the Ford Motor Co. to centralize its coal prop 
ties in a single unit. a! 
The new corporation, with a capitalization of $1. 
000,000, is to operate coal properties purchased | 
Henry Ford in Kentucky and West Virginia. Ed 
Ford will be president. coe |} 
The organization of the coal company may resu 
it was said, in Mr. Ford selling coal to the publ 
This depends upon the quantity produced and the r 
quirements of the Ford plants. 4 
The Ford Motor Co, has for some time been sel 
ing fuel to its employes at Detroit, at prices conside 
ably lower than those asked by retailers. | 
Statements by Mr. Ford during last year’s mi 
strike indicated that the public might expect a ci 
rate if the Ford fields yield a surplus. During +} 
strike Mr. Ford criticised the retailers as well as ¢f 
operators and mine union chiefs, declaring that a Col 
spiracy existed for the purpose of retarding productic 
and inflating prices. ia 
The transfer of the Pond Creek Co. to the For 
interests took place on January Ist. Since then th 
mines had been operated temporarily by the Banne 
Fork Coal Co., a Ford subsidiary. 





Ford Won't Sell Coal Now. 


Detroit, February 15.—Assurance of a coal suppl 
at all times for not only his own industries, but als 
for others in Michigan, “in order that no man ma 
be deprived of work due to a fuel shortage,” is th 
underlying reason for the entrance of Henry Ford int 
the business of producing coal, it was learned her 
from close friends of the manufacturer. 

The statement was made following announcemen 
of the incorporation in Delaware of the Fordson Coa 
Co. with a capitalization of $15,000,000. 

It was learned on the highest authority that Mt 
Ford “does not even hope” to sell coal to the publi 
this winter, “although he would like to do so.” | 
was made known he will supply the industries o 
Michigan that desire his coal and that if there is an’ 
fuel remaining he will offer it to householders, Thi 
Ford Motor Co, already sells bituminous coal to it 
employes for $8.50 a ton. It was known Mr. Fort 
hopes to sell coal to the public by next winter, bu 
whether this can be accomplished is a question fo1 
time to determine, it was pointed out, | 





Two Mine Disasters in One Day. q 
By a coincidence, or as a result of atmospheric con- 
ditions having increased the danger of such disasters, 
two highly fatal mine explosions occurred on Febrv- 
ary 8th. One was in the No. 1 mine of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation at Dawson, New Mexico, and Te- 
sulted in the loss of 120 lives. The other took place 
at Cumberland, British Columbia, in the No. 4 mine 
of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd., and the 
death toll was 33. a 
Only two men escaped alive at Dawson, but 
Cumberland the victims represented only a little over 
ten per cent of the night shift, which was working at 
the time. The number of men underground was about 
300. In the case of both catastrophes some of the 
men were killed by the force of the explosion, whi 
others perished in the afterdamp which later filled the 
workings. Z| 
The New Mexican operations were manned lar; ly 
by Mexicans and Italians. At the British Columbia 
mine the workers included many Chinese, in additio 
to natives of that part of Canada. -. F 
The Dawson disaster is the second which has oc- 
curred at that place within ten years. In 1913 an 
explosion in the Stag Canon No. 2 mine resulted 
in the loss of 263 lives, 













A cable from London reports coal exports to the 
United States from South Wales as 11,300 tons, from 
Mersey as 6,313 tons, and from the Tyne as 1108) 
tons. es! | 









low is the text of Judge Lydon’s opinion setting 
a verdict of $29,131.67 returned by a jury in 
ew York Supreme Court against Willard, 
erland & Co. and in favor of W. R. Coyle, trustee 
kruptcy of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, as 
mentioned in these columns last week: 
foyle v. Willard, Sutherland & Co., Tne.—This 
was tried before the court and a jury and 
in a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. The 
in the case are extremely complicated and 
very difficult to marshal. The plaintiff is the 
e in bankruptcy of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
e and brings this action to recover the value 
quantity of coal which the defendant as. a mem- 
of the Tidewater Coal Exchange had overdrawn 
failed to replace. 
1c Tidewater Coal Exchange was a corporation 
med by a great number of coal operators during 
e war under the supervision of the Government. It 
no capital and simply dealt in credits, which con- 
| of coal shipped to it by its members, and debits, 
hich consisted of coal drawn from it by its members. 
| ea from the testimony that on April 30, 
1, the Tidewater Coal Exchange went out of busi- 
ss. Thereafter on May 12, 1921, a petition in bank- 
iptcy was filed against it. Out of the mass of facts 
tablished upon the trial the real vital one is, Did 
2 defendant prior to January 12, 1921, four months 
i to the date when the petition in bankruptcy 
as filed, acquire and own sufficient credits against 
iecewater Coal Exchange to offset and wipe out 
ae account? 


: * Paid $19,530 for Credits. 


On or about January 1, 1921, the defendant’s debit 
count with the Tidewater Coal Exchange — was 
9,131. 67. On December 28, 1920, the defendant de- 
ered to Mr, Baker its check, to his order, for 
9,530, this having been the figure at which Mr. 
cer had represented to the defendant that he could 
ase credits of certain members of the Tidewater 
al Exchange in an amount equal to the debits of 
e defendant on the books of said exchange. 
Prior to January 1, 1921, and for over a period of 
me months, Mr. Baker, with the consent of the 
ecutive committee of the exchange, had been en- 
avoring to bring all of the debit and credit members 
the exchange together, with the idea of washing out 
air respective accounts and cleaning the books of 
2 ompany, so it might go out of business with a 
1 slate and show no debits and no credits, as it 
d no capital and no obligations except to creditor 
smbers, the running expenses being taken care of by 





























r to January 12, 1921, to interfere with the pur- 
Ase ” a Tidewater debtor member of credits from 


oy 


of the plaintiff is incorrect afd aid be set 


{ have carefully reconsidered the evidence given 
this trial, and have considered the documentary 

f in reference to the acquisition of these credits 
ough Mr. Baker, and I have reached the conclusion 





Judge Lydon’s Opinion in Tidewater Case 


a Setting Aside Verdict Against Willard, Sutherland & Co., He Holds that Baker 
Settlements Made Prior to January 12, 1921, Are Valid. 
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that the verdict is against the weight of evidence for 
the following reasons: 

It is not disputed that on January 3, 6 and 8, 1921, 
Mr. Baker purchased, with the proceeds of the check 
for $19,530 given to him by the defendant, the credit 
claims of the following companies in the following 
amounts, to wit: W. E. Deegans Coal Co., $7,721.03 ; 
Panhandle Coal Co., $19,705.68; White Oak Coal 

o., $905.89; Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., $990.30; 
total, $29,322.90. 

The written assignments of said credits were made 
by all of said creditor companies prior to January 9, 
1921, said assignments running to Mr. Baker in- 
dividually, and by said assignments they respectively 
released the exchange. These assignments were filed 
by Mr. Baker with the exchange on or prior to Janu- 
ary 10, 1921, and were entered in a special book of the 
exchange known as “Memorandum Account.” It is 
true that these credits were credited to Mr. Baker’s 
personal account on said book, together with numerous 
other creditor accounts which had been assigned to 
him. 

Mr. Baker was not a member of the exchange, and 
the executive committee were fully aware of that fact, 
and they also had complete knowledge of the fact 
that he was out among the members trying to gather 
in both credits and debits. It further appears that 
under date of January 7, 1921, Mr. Baker by letter 
authorized the commissioner of the exchange to trans- 
fer the defendant’s indebtedness to his account, thus 
canceling the charge against the defendant’s account. 

Thereafter, at a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee on January 19, 1921, Mr. Baker explained pre- 
cisely what he had done up to date in reference to 
acquiring debit and credit accounts, and on that date 
filed a written report showing what had been accom- 
plished and how it had been accomplished. 

On January 21, 1921, the defendant wrote to Mr. 
Baker inquiring about the transaction in reference 
to the wiping out of its debit on the books of the 
exchange, and under date of January 26, 1921, Mr. 
Baker answered and advised the defendant specifically 
of the purchase of said four credits for its account, 
remitting the sum of $133.84 on the amount received 
from the defendant, being $7 per ton for 19.12 tons, 
the difference between the credit purchased and the 
estimated debit tonnage of thé defendant. 


Questions of Date Important. 


It is quite true that one of the questions submitted 
to the jury to determine was whether the defendant 
acquired these four credits against the exchange prior 
to January 12, 1921, or thereafter and within four 
months of May 12, 1921, the date of the filing of the 
petition in bankruptcy, and the jury found as a matter 
of fact that they were acquired thereafter, or within 
the forbidden period, 

Undoubtedly the jury was materially influenced by 
reason of the fact that on March 11, 1921, Mr. Baker 
by assignment, ante-dated January 7, 1921, assigned 
credits to the defendant in the exact amount of its 
debit. His uncontradicted evidence of his reason why 
he made the assignment in March was that he learned 
that his actions might be repudiated, and as he had 
taken in his own name assignments of the credit claims 
of the four above mentioned members, which had 
been purchased with the defendant’s money, he desired 
to protect under those circumstances the defendant 
in the event of a repudiation by the exchange. 

And if the defendant sued on its debit balance, 
the credits standing in Mr. Baker’s name, the de- 
fendant might have no rights as a creditor. Or, in 
case of bankruptcy, he desired to protect the defendant 
by enabling it to file and establish a provable claim 
as a general creditor if the set-off was invalidated. 
It is true that the assignment to the defendant did 
not specify the four specific creditors, but to my mind 
that is not material. 

Mr. Baker had been the agent of the defendant for 
the purpose of purchasing credits equal to the de- 
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fendant’s debit balance, and on January 26, 1921, he 
had specifically advised the defendant that he as trustee 
had purchased credit on the old Tidewater Coal Ex- 
‘change which had been duly assigned to him as de- 
fendant’s trustee, for a tonnage equivalent to de- 
fendant’s debit, and then specified the above mentioned 
four credit claims. It is an established fact that 
these four credit accounts were actually purchased 
with the defendant’s money prior to January 12, 1921, 
and that they were purchased by Baker, acting as 
agent or trustee as he calls himself, for the defendant. 

The exchange receiyed due and timely notice of the 
wiping out of the defendant’s debit account prior to 
January 12, 1921, and there was on the credit side of 
Mr. Baker’s account with the exchange a larger num- 
ber of credits than were necessary to offset the debits. 
In the face of this documentary evidence establish- 
ing clearly that these debits were purchased prior to 
the four months’ period, it is clear to me that the ver- 
dict of the jury is wrong, because it is founded on 
the fact that they were purchased within the four 
months’ period. 

The exchange advocated to its members that they 
interview Mr, Baker and that they take up with him 
this subject, to wit, the wiping out of their debits by 
the purchase of credits. While it is true they desired 
that 100 per cent should be gathered in before they 
would give formal approval of each personally, I do 
not think it was any business of the exchange to put 
any limitation on it, because if prior to January 12, 
1921, any debtor member purchased from a creditor 
member sufficient credits to wipe out his debt I think, 
in law, the account would have been balanced whether 
the Tidewater Exchange like it or not. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the verdict of the 
jury is clearly against the weight of evidence, and for 
that reason the motion of the defendant to set it aside 
is granted, with an exception to the plaintiff. Thirty 
days’ stay and sixty days to make a case. Settle 
order on notice. 





Annual Election, Simpson Creek Coal Co. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Simpson Creek Coal Co., held at the office of the com- 
pany, 1307 Munsey Building, Baltimore, on February 
7th, the following directors were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: J. W. Galloway, of New York and 
Baltimore; John T. Manson, of New Haven, Conn.; 
George Paull, of Pittsburgh; Gordon Smith, of Bal- 


timore; David Williamson, of Clarksburg, West Va., 
and J. E. McGowan, of New York, 
Immediately after the stockholders’ meeting the 


board of directors met for organization purposes and 
the following officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year: J. W. Galloway, president; J. E. McGowan, 
first vice-president; Gordon Smith, second vice-presi- 
dent; H. S. Rodgers, secretary and treasurer, and 
J. S. Williams, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

The Simpson Creek Coal Co.’s property is located 
at Simpson and Galloway, West Va., on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Mr. Galloway, the president of the 
company, is also president of Maryland Coal Co., of 
West Virginia, Maryland Coal Co. (of Maryland) 
and the Maryland Clay Products Co. He is a resi- 
dent of Baltimore, but makes his headquarters at the 
principal office of his several companies, 25 Beaver 
street, New York. 


Out Again, In Again, Out Again. 


Alexander Howat, former district president of the 
U. M. W. in Kansas, has again been released from 
jail following .the commutation of his sentence by 
Governor Davis. A few weeks ago Howat was let 
out on parole, but was returned to his cell when he 
showed signs of wanting to stir up trouble among the 
mine workers. Then the Governor commuted his 
sentence while he still had 44 days to serve of a six 
months’ term. Howat got in trouble by calling strikes 
in defiance of the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations. 


The McKee Coal Co., Staten Island, has recently 
rebuilt the pocket in its New Brighton yard, the 
capacity of which is about 2,500 tons. This is also 
known as the old Crabtree yard, having once been 
owned by one of the pioneer dealers of Staten Island, 
the late James Crabtree. 
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| Fairmont Notes | 


Harry C. Drum, of the Drum C. & C. Co., is back 
from a trip to Pittsburgh. 

C. E. Hawker, of the Edward Hines interests, has 
returned from Philadelphia. 2 

Kenna Clark, sales manager, Clark C. & C. Co., has 
returned from a trip to New. York. 

S. H. Fiedler, of the Fiedler C. & C. Co., Morgan- 
town, is on a business trip to Montreal. 

Harry B. Clark, president of the Clark C. & G. 
Co., has been on a business trip to Baltimore. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., returned on Monday from a trip to the 
Fast. 

Harvey H. Staggers, coal broker of Fairmont, was 
confined to his home with an attack of influenza last 
week. 

R. J. Lauber, of the safety department, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., has returned from a trip to Coalwood, 
W. Va. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., went to Philadelphia and Pottstown, Pa., early 
this week. 

H. A. Williamson, of the consulting engineers’ de- 
partment, Consolidation Coal Co., was in Pittsburgh 
last week. 

W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont & Mason- 
town Coal Co., left early this week on a pleasure trip 
to Florida. 

Seymour McIntire, president of the Fairmont & 
Boulder Coal Co., has returned from a six weeks’ 
trip to Winter Park, Fla. 

Robert A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal 
Co., was called to Canton, O., a few days ago by 
the illness of his father. 

The Tropf-Bowman Coal Co., Morgantown, has 
been charted with a capital of $150,000. The inca 
porators are Fred. Tropf, Frank L. Bowman and 
others, 4 

According to a cablegram received here Monday, 
Clyde E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchin- 
son Coal Co., sailed from Port Limon, Costa Rica, for 
home. He will stop at Havana en route. 

C. Frank Keeney, president of District Zee W., 
has invited the Monongahela Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation to meet with him and other district officials 
to sign up an agreement for the year dating from 
April 1, 

Members of the Monongahela Coal Association met 
at Morgantown on Thursday of last week. Many 
were of the opinion that the 1923 coal year would 
see some good business, and it was believed that the 
present car shortage would extend well into the lake 
season. 

It is expected that from 150 to 200 men will be en- 
rolled in the short course in coal mining at West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, from June 11th to July 
21st. Prof. A. C. Callen is in charge of the course, 
which is said to be one of the best offered in the 
country. 

Coke producers are sore at the B. & O. Railroad 
because the management has allotted but 25 coke cars 
daily to the Monongah Division, when the require- 
ments are 60, When there are no cars to receive 72- 
hour coke it burns through and is entirely consumed, 
it is said, proving a dead loss to the producers. 





M. J. H. Jones Returns Home. 


Marshall John H. Jones, son of John H. Jones, 
president of the Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, has 
returned to the United States following an extensive 
survey of mining conditions in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

Late last summer, after taking a course of engi- 
neering at Princeton University, where he was a 
member of the football team, Mr. Jones entered the 
University of Edinburgh and has completed a special 
course in mining engineering. He has been made 
chairman of the Mine’s Committee of the Bertha Coal 
Co., as well as assistant to the president, and will 
devote most of his time to the operating end of the 
business. ; 





John A. Clark, Jr. 


John A. Clark, Jr., Fairmont, the newly elected 
president of the Northern West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, has been affiliated with the coal 
industry during the past 20 years. 

A son of John A. Clark, Fairmont, the veteran 
coal operator of the Fairmont region, Mr. Clark, 
born at Newburg, Preston County, on December 7; 
1888. Practically all of his lifetime was spent in 
Fairmont, however; it having been 33 years last 
(October that he came to Fairmont with his parents. 

After attending the public school of Fairmont, Mr. 
Clark was sent to Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester, Pa. Aside from his early associations with 
coal mines, he began his actual climb in a successful 
career in the summers of 1903, 1904 and 1905, fol- 
lowing civil engineering, which he learned at college, 
and applying the knowledge in a practical way with 
an engineering corps of the Consolidation Coal Co. 

In 1906 he joined the engineering corps of the 
Maderia-Hill Coal Co., which he followed three years. 
Then he became mine foreman and superintendent of 
the Harry B. and Junior mines of the Harry B. Coal 
Co., which positions he retained until 1910. 

From 1910 to 1914 he was superintendent of the 
Pitcairn mine of the Harry B. C. & C. Co. In 1914 
and 1922 he was made general superintendent of the 
Clark Goal interests and in August, 1922, he was 
made general manager of the Clark C. & C. Co. 

Mr. Clark was a director of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association for a number 
of years and two years ago he was elécted treasurer. 


Cushing Talks to Purchasing Agents. 


At the regular February meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Purchasing Agents, the predomi- 
nating topic was the coal situation. G. H. Cushing, 
of Washington, gave a very interesting talk on the 
subject and at the conclusion of his address a poll was 
taken among the members present to establish the 
approximate coal buying power of the Philadelphia 
Association. 

A tabulation revealed a total of 1,828,440 tons per 
year as represented by the. membership at the tables. 
Averaging the absent membership on the same basis, 
a grand total of 4,571,100 tons is indicated as the 
total coal purchasing power of the present complete 
membership, 


The working force at the United States Coal & Coke 
Co.’s mine at Lynch, Ky., celebrated Lincoln’s Birth- 
day by getting out 12,820 tons of coal, said to be a new 
world’s record. The previous record: was also held 
by this mine, which is owned by a subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation, Tyee : 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Both Anthranital and Bituminous Tonnag 
Show a Declining Tendency. 


» - After holding close of 11,000,000 tons for four co 
secutive weeks, with only minor fluctuations above a 
below that mark, the bituminous production seems 
have taken a definite turn downward. Revised f 
ures for the week ended February 3rd place it 
10,587,000. tons, while for the week of the 10th, < 
cording to the preliminary estimate, it had dropp 
to between 11,000,000 and 10,200,000 tons, Apparen' 
the car supply has changed for the worse, and fi 
may be due in part to market conditions. With 
slower demand, a certain proportion of the cars z 
held under load for a longer or shorter time, un 
buyers can be found. 

Below are comparative figures showing the outr 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks | 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
responding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. 
Geological Survey: 


¢ 


-——- Net Tons-——_, 
1922 


Week Ended 1923 

January=13" eee 11,217,000 8,302,000 

January 20s 10,925,000  . 8,782,000 

January) 2/ eee eeeee 10,985,000 9,615,000 

February 3) .0e-eeee 10,587,000 9,714,000 
Anthracite. 


The anthracite output also seems to be on the doy 
ward trend. A slight falling off was shown for 1 
week ended February 3rd, while the early estim: 
for the following week indicates a still further | 
cline, probably to a point slightly under 2,000,000 to 

Figures for the four latest weeks for which co 
plete returns have been received by the Geologi 
Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 1922 


—— Net Tons-———_, 


Week Ended 1923 1922 

January 1300 2,113,000 1,643,000 
January. 20 onan 2,010,000 1,443,000 
January 2/ Ween eee 2,119,000 1,607,000 
Febriiatycaeeeeee 2,056,000 1,811,000 


Restrictions on Imports. 


In connection with any comment relative to 
importation of British coal to nearby seaboard poi 
it may be well to remember that the only buyers 4 
can take in this tonnage advantageously under ai 
thing approaching normal trade conditions are th 
large consumers whose plants or unloading facili 
are directly at tidewater points accessible to oce 
going vessels. 

Of course the volume of tonnage required by si 
plants is material; we do not under-estimate tl 
needs. But compared with the country’s coal tr 
their needs constitute a small fractional part. / 
additional expense over and above the ocean frei 
rates, even harbor lighterage, tends to turn the’ 
vantage, while railroad freight in addition, fot 
back-country haul, puts the foreign coal out of 
running entirely. 


New Pennsylvania Concerns. 


The following coal companies have been graw 
charters: 

Anderson-Rees Coal Co., Pittsburgh; capi 
$15,000; incorporators, David Rees, Venetia; A. 
Churchill, 5102 Forbes street, Pittsburgh; G 
Osmer, 6331 Phillips avenue, Pittsburgh. ¢ 

Appalacha Coal Co., Pittsburgh; capital, $150,0 
incorporators, Edward J. House, Pittsburgh; Willi 
A. Irwin, Pittsburgh; Park J. Alexander, Pittsbut 

Ramsey’s Run Coal Mining Co., Indiana, Pa.; c 
tal, $50,000; incorporators, John N. Seiler and Sait 
Carlson, of Colver; William D. Madill, Indiana, 

Glade Run Oil and Gas Co., Pittsburgh; cap! 
$5,000; purpose—mining for coal and drilling for 
and gas; incorporators, James B. Reynolds, Ren‘ 
R. D. 2, Butler county, Pa.; Edward C. Emerli 
2718 Ocean avenue, Dormont; W. H. Brown, 2 
Henning place, Pittsburgh. ‘ 

W. A. Jepson, Boston, Mass., is spending 
vacation season-at Ormond Beach, Florida. 
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FAIRMONT OPERATORS MEET 


thn A. Clark, Jr., Elected President of 
Northern W. Va. Association. 


Officers of the Northern West Virginia Coal Op- 
rators’ Association were elected at the annual meet- 
ing, which was held in Fairmont last Tuesday. About 
100 were present. 


These officers were selected: President, John A. 
Clark, Jr., Fairmont; executive vice-president, George 
S. Brackett, Fairmont; secretary, J. Oliver Caldwell, 
rmont; treasurer, A. C. Beeson, Annabelle; labor 
ssioner, E. S. McCullough, Fairmont; directors, 
ae District—C. J. Ryan, vice- “president; 
R. A. Morgan, Daniel Howard, J. H. Callahan and 
A. Lisle White; Elkins District—Everett Drennen, 
vice-president ; se W. Bischoff, A. Cunninghame, A. 
Spates Brady, Benjamin Bissell; Fairmont District— 
Brooks Fleming, ice- president: Ja A Clark, Jr:, 
A. C. Beeson, C. H. Jenkins and C. H. Tarleton; 
Grafton District—D. Williamson, vice-president, and 
Frank J. Herman; Kingwood District—T. W. 
Guthrie and J. V. Gibson; Morgantown District— 
E. Frank Miller, vice-president; and George S. Con- 
nell; directors-at-large—W. C. Dobbie, J. Edgar 
Long, C. D, Robinson, H. M. Crawford, J. A. Jenkins 
and J. G. Binns. 


The operators of northern Western Virginia were 
first organized into an association in 1915, according 
to Daniel Howard, Clarksburg, who became the first 
president of the old Central West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association. Later C. H. Jenkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson Coal Co., served as president 
five years; Brooks Fleming, assistant to the president, 
Consolidation Coal Co., one year, and A. Lisle White, 
‘Clarksburg, general manager of the Fairmont & Balti- 
more Coal Co., was president two years. Mr. Clark 
becomes the fifth president of the association. 

. After the passage of the resolution of thanks to 
Mr. White for his untiring efforts as president, he 
‘was presented with a handsome gold watch. 

The system of car rating was discussed at some 
length, and then the financial statement of the asso- 
ciation was made by the treasurer, John A. Clark, Jr. 

‘The report of the scale committee was presented 
and read. A resolution was passed that the associa- 
tion would recognize and stand by its associate 
members. 

One of the features of the annual meeting was a 
banquet held at the Fairmont Hotel at noon Tuesday. 
There were 75 covers laid. George M. Alexander, 
of Fairmont, president of the Monongahela Power & 
Railway Co., formerly of the legal department of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., acted as toastmaster. 


z Address by Dr. Smith. 


“The first speaker was Dr. Philip Smith, of Wash- 
ington, the new director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. He said that it was his earnest desire 

be taught and that he appeared more in the role 

j one seeking information than to advise others at 

this time. To his mind it was a “weak stick” indeed 

iho would not be open to instruction. He appre- 
ciated the co-operation which the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association had given the 
Geological Survey. Frequently folks were inclined 
to criticize governmental departments, but he made it 
plain that the various bureaus exchanged data to 
avoid being bothersome to the industry. 
_ Attorney Wilbur La Roe, Jr., also of Washington, 
Was the next speaker. He condemned the loose talk 
and inaccurate statistics that were being scattered 
over the country to belittle the railroads. He said 
he made the statement regardless of the fact that 
most of his clientele were shippers. At present he 
said there were more than 140 bills in Congress to 
I egulate the railroads, and one to abolish the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
United States Senator Hiram Johnson, the speaker 
‘said, had joined this contingent and introduced a bill 
‘that would make it necessary for the Interstate Com- 
“merce Commission to pass under the matter of. rail- 
‘roads paying dividends. With 500 railroads paying 
dividends, he pointed out how absurd it would be, 
when it is considered that quarterly meetings .would 
‘mean no less than 2,000 meetings in a year, 












He pointed. out how railroads are already ham- 
strung by too much State and Government interfer- 
ence, Railroads, he declared, had nothing to say as 
to wages, rates, development, abandoning unprofit- 
able trackage, removal of trains, but that all of these 
matters were now decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ‘State commissions, or Government 
boards. He quoted a large number of figures that 
proved his assertions, at the same time asserting that 
railroad men’s wages had not advanced out of pro- 
portion to those of certain other crafts which he 
enumerated. Before the war 61 per cent of the rail- 
roads’ outlay was to labor, but it is now 59 per cent. 
He also declared that the world was not thinking 
sanely at this time due to the disturbed conditions. 


John D. Battle, traffic manager of the National Coal 
Association, then referred to the mine rating and 
assigned car cases. The oral argument on the as- 
signed car case, he said, was set for March Ist. He 
referred to the work of the U. S. Coal Commission and 
urged all operators to co-operate with its representa- 
tives. In conveying the National Association’s greet- 
ings, he declared that the national body looked upon 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation as one of its mainstays. 


Remarks were also made by H. E. Hunter, Cleve- 
land; A. Lisle White, the retiring president, and John 
A. Clark, Jr., the president-elect. 


LOGAN COUNTY INJUNCTION 





Operators Get Court Order Restraining 
U. M. W. from Organizing Miners. 


Two identical injunctions forbidding officers or 
members of the United Mine Workers from com- 
pelling or persuading miners in Logan County to 
break the individual contracts under which the Logan 
coal field is kept in a non-union status were granted 
by Judge Robert Bland in the Circuit Court at Logan, 
W. Va., last Saturday, 


Judge Bland, in handing down the decision, said 
he believed there was no better way of settling equity 
matters than by jury trial, but in cases where it 
appeared that the parties would suffer irreparable 
damage it became the duty of the Court to step in 
and prevent such damage. He did not think the 
union had a right to cause the miners in Logan 
County in any way to break the individual contracts 
with their employers, under which they agreed not 
to become members of the union, he said. 


The injunctions were granted in separate but simi- 
lar equity cases, one brought by a score or more of 
miners who declared they were suing not only for 
themselves but for the other non-union miners of the 
county, and the other by the non-union coal companies 
in the county, making up the Logan Coal Operators’ 
Association. 

After presenting the two petitions, A. M. Belcher, 
counsel for the plaintiff, told the court that 95 per 
cent of the operators in Logan County had written 
contracts with their employees by which they agreed 
not to become affiliated with the United Mine Workers 
and the operators agreed not to employ union men. 
C. Frank Keeney, president of District No. 17, United 
Mine Workers, in an address at Fairmont on Febru- 
ary 8th, according to M. Belcher, declared the union 
was getting ready to organize Logan County. 


The attorney also charged that since 1912 the union 
had abandoned lawful persuasion as a means of union- 
izing coal workers and had resorted to intimidation 
and violence. The form of injunction, which was 
suggested to the court, Mr, Belcher said, followed 
that granted by the Supreme Court of the State in 
1920 to the Algonquin Coal Co. and others in the 
Pocahontas field. This injunction, he said, was re- 
fused by the McDowell County Circuit Court, but on 
appeal to the higher court that body granted it, 


Benjamin Bissell, Baltimore, general manager of 
the Century Coal Co., was in Fairmont on Tuesday 
for the annual meeting of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association. 


LAMBIE ISSUES WARNING 


West Virginia Mine Chief Urges Precautions 
to Prevent Disasters. 


Cuarteston, W. Va., February 15—Coal miners 
and operators of West Virginia are warned by R. M. 
Lambie, chief of the State department of mines, to 
exercise the utmost caution in order to prevent dis- 
asters similar to those occurring elsewhere. 

“The great number of mine explosions that are 
happening must serve as a warning to us,” he de- 
clared. “Mine officials must see that an adequate 
volume of air is circulated continuously around all 
places to carry off and render harmless all gases that 
might be liberated. Fans must be kept in continuous 
operation and all doors, airways and overcasts prop- 
erly maintained, 

“The officials should see that proper humidity is 
maintained throughout the mine. This does not mean 
only the moisture carried in the air current, but 
means that water sprays and sprinklers should be 
used to thoroughly dampen all coal dust, especially 
at the face of all working places. 

“Shot firers should be employed at all gaseous 
mines, who should supervise the charging and tamping 
of all shots, 

“Efficient supervision is absolutely essential in the 
safe working of a mine. Mine superintendents, mine 
foremen, fire bosses and assistant foremen and all 
others, who are responsible for the safe and efficient 
working of the mines, must be men who not only 
have a thorough knowledge of mining, but they must 
see that this knowledge is properly applied. 

“Let us visualize the havoc wrought by these pre- 
ventable accidents, men killed, wives and children 
with their homes broken up, hopes and ambition all 
gone, due to the carelessness and indifference of some 
person, employee, official or employer. What is of 
more value to our State than the conservation of its 
man power through conscientious safety effort, as we 
are responsible for the safety and welfare of the 
workmen in the mines of this State? Let us today 
rededicate ourselves in the interest of safety and let 
our slogan be, ‘Duty first, today, tomorrow and all 
the time.’ ” 





Electric Signs Use Much Current. 


The electric signs in large cities represent quite a 
coal consumption, in spite of attempts to belittle this 
matter when the Fuel Administration put its war-time 
restrictions in effect. In New York, for instance, 
more than a million lamps are used in the 9,500 elec- 
tric signs between the Battery and 135th street. This 
is probably as many lamps as are used for indoor 
lighting in a city of 25,000 inhabitants, and it applies 
only to part of one borough of Greater New York. 

These facts regarding the number of signs and the 
lamps used for illuminating them were made public 
at the recent Electric Sign Exhibition of the New 
York Edison Co. They are based on a survey re- 
cently made by the company, which showed among 
other things that restaurants head the list with 2,232 
signs. Tobacco signs comprise the next largest classi- 
fication, with a total of 708. 

Theaters have slipped to fourteenth place. The 
moving picture theaters hold ninth place. Doctors 
and dentists are now among the large users of this 
form of advertising, standing fourth in the list, with 
a total of 488 signs. Haberdashery is third, with 615 
signs. 

The animated chewing gum advertisement over- 
looking Times Square is the largest electric sign in 
the city; it holds approximately 18,000 lamps. Sev- 
eral other blinking signs on Broadway use 10,000 or 
more lamps each. 


Experiment Plant at Fairmont. 


FairRMONT, Feb. 15—The city directors have 
granted permission to the Consolidation Coal Prod- 
ucts Co., which is financed by New York capital, to 
erect a single unit by-product experimental station 
in the city of Fairmont. Coke, gas and other by- 
products will be manufactured. The company will 
acquire the gas producer plant of the Monongahela 
Power & Railway Co., of Fairmont. 
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Central Pennsylvania Coal Production. 


Production of coal in the central Pennsylvania field during 1922 and 
two years previous as reported by the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Associations, (in net tons) was: 


United % of United % of 
Cent.Pa. Cent. Pa. States Cent. Pa. Cent. Pa States Cent. Pa. 
Month 1920 1921 1921 1921 1922 1922 1922 
Jans. vere 4,561,711 3,865,464 39,839,955. 09.70 3,373,734 37,416,000 09.02 
Febve.fns 3,763,510 3,238,092 30,794,118 10.52 3,864,409 40,952,000 09.44 
Mar. .... 5,195,577 3,273,834 29,839,009 10,97 4,889,328 49,154,167 09.95 
Apr. .... 4,428,955 2,774,445 28,410,212 09.77 661,282 16,985,833 03.89 
May . 4,286,615 3,184,479 34,316,229 09.28 700,521 20,275,000 03.61 
June .... 4,621,636 3,282,991 32,509,142 10.10 862,303 22,159,165 03.89 
July . 4,890,843 2,947,438 30,842,150 09.56 781,329 17,015,835 04.59 
Aug. .... 5,160,977 3,254,964 34,240,664 09.51 1,866,354 25,784,497 07.24 
Sept. ... 5,347,084 3,196,245 35,013,944 09.13 4,243,696 41,167,667 10.31 
Oct. .... 5,331,119 3,893,325 43,920,686 08.86 4,782,879 44,450,000 10.76 
Nov. .... 5,170,560 3,219,666 35,894,489 08.87 4,358,137 46,436,666 09.39 
Dec. .... 5,413,829 2,935,395 31,369,402 09.36 4,383,612 45,480,334 09.64 
Total. .58,172,416 39,066,338 406,990,000 09.60 34,767,584 407,277,164 08.54 
Per cent of 
tS: ro- 
duction... 10.39 9.60 08.54 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Norfolk & Western Ry., for 
revenue and company use, during 1921 and 1922 were: 





Revenue 





— ——Company—, ————-Total———_, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 
1,922,348 


231,872 189,944 2,141,200 2,112,292 

2,221,496 167,260 175,256 1,500,496 2,396,752 
2,583,129 181,914 217,980 1, 472, 583 2,801,109 
2,626,229 175,499 195,716 2,821,945 
3,227,751 190,819 208,957 3,436,708 
3,378,930 183,442 221,570 3,600,500 
2,188,842 155,395 170,154 2,358,996 
2,473,784 170,549 215,384 2,689,168 
2,256,245 151,953 199,864 2,456,109 
. 2,243,538 2,148,877 190,024 205,631 2,433,562 2,354,508 
1,846,700 1,884,466 189,865 226,430 2,036,565 2,110,896 
1,450,200 2,079,986 171,655 245,452 1,621,855 2,325,438 
21,283,006 28,992,083 2,160,247 2,472,338 23,443,253 31,464,421 


Month “4921 
January 1,909,328 
February 1,333,236 
M: arch 1,290,669 
1,577,764 
1,939,100 
2,169,713 
1,904,600 
1,810,422 
/ are 1,807,736 


Juned.;,\: eae 
Jaly™. sae 2 eee 
AU SUSt "aves 
September 
October 

November 
December 


Totalby.; teen 


1,980,971 
1,959,689 


Huntingdon & Broad Top Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 


tain RR., for revenue and company use, during 1921 and 1922 were: 
7——Rever ihe ae 7-——Company——_, -——— Total—-—_, 
Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 
January) seseceeelere 79,059 40,910 3,100 1,776 82,159 42,686 
Rebriary, Gee 69,355 49,490 yous 2,861 72,748 52,351 
Marcl 63,020 58,129 S77 3327 66,197 61,456 
April: avid hae ee 74,880 18,109 573 162 55,453 18,271 
May :. dane teh eee 62,838 13,200 1,371 3,422 64,209 16,622 
June. eye eater see 43,042 27,529 1,567 Iba 44,609 28,650 
July. Gee eee 41,827 27,792 15955 15572 43,282 29,364 
Augusts) 237. semen 40,350 46,326 1,580 2,542 41,930 48,868 
September. areca 40,205 110,723 1,697 2,319 41,902 113,042 
Octoberra: “nates 50,201 110,227 2,510 2,462 52,711 PliZzoud 
Novemberen. =~ aoe 38,364 89,082 1,574 3,022 39,938 92,104 
December .%.)..0 hare. 36,177 81,276 2,570 2,463 38,747 83,739 
Total, sas. eee 619,318 672,793 24,667 27,049 643,985 699,842 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Tonnage. 


During the year 1922 and six years previous shipments of coal over the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., by months, were: ; 


Month 1916 1917 1918 oaiebhy) 1920 1921 1922 
January 181,189 269,181 212,211 328,107 389,927 285,725 280,411 
February . 198,735 212,375 269,472 272,558 298,106 207,409 307,343 
March .... 224,386 236,303 239,709 258,225 339,469 255,602 321,819 
Dt re 185,292 230,407 213,103 243,040 334,681 251,445 355,740 
Mayas wate 186,332 237,403 224,765 365,597 310,006 237,442 354,777 
Jiuneyen... 182,064 235,208 236,207 324,405 335,750 235,315 375,620 
Ait id Serene 136,118 191,824 239,986 348,919 358,543 291,224 281,122 
August ... 153,053 247,392 219,936 326,959 376,615 285,646 269,908 
September. 189,533 220,906 282,325 371,680 379,507 300,651 290,156 
October .. 224,216 226,036 279,441 300,629 443,403 325,339 255,672 
November . 222,263 208,719 251,581 367,404 374,375 352,466 348,919 
December . 238,461 195,735 278,133 369,979 321,045 298,000 279,575 

Total ... 2,322,642 2,721,487 2,946,869 3,877,502 4,261,427 3,326,264 3,821,062 


Tonnage carried during 1922 increased 494,799 tons, or 14.8 per cent, 
compared with the preceding year. 


Exports of anthracite coal from the United States in December, 1922, 
amounted to 381,758 tons, bituminous 1,468,917 tons and coke 123,442 tons. 
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Baltimore Coal Exports by Months, eg 
The following tabulation shows bituminous export shipments by mone 
during 1921 and 1922: oie | 
Month Goat tap Tis ged) aoat 2 aoe cabinet 
Jantiary ... «eee. «ese 157,847 11,030. 3;325" | OCR 15,00: 
February, <n st eeeeeter 78,443 19,141 2,186 5,299 39,664 
March ¢ sete L0,995) 92,881 19,339 1,736. \)-ehieeacsaae 
April 149% ae: 58,895 14,141 weve ° 7,534 S44 Gh2 
Mave tersisissta nee 234,884 ... «5. 1 13529 er oe 
JUNE asters 3,500 318,495 10,995 25 57,735 
Jatky sae apis B50 509s “se... See ORS 44,427 
August ; 66,597 aah Pa 22,685 
September.. 36,943 ues 17,483 
@ctobery. 29/572. 4,860° eee eee 11,393 
November.. 36,671 2,054 3,567 14,977 | 
December.. Fie 20264 an. 20,025 a4 
Totals 3, 649 10, 995 1,488,051 81,566 18,138 14, 235 395,402 48 
2 4 


Exports from Charleston. 
Exports of bituminous coal from Charleston, S. C., during the calendar 
. a 


year 1922, were as below, in comparison with four years previous: _ 
Month 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922! 
January isa castrate eee nen 23,583 24,271 14,003 
February 5.0 cculeeee ; 3,960 62,222 26,713 12,02! 
March’ o\; at-s0ls one 850 6,120 46,111 39,039 13,038 
April )c.20h ac ckae eet tee cae Pas cat 3,181 69,242 12,173 19,83¢ 
Mati Sutideis as «che Gee ee reac 12,942 66,475 19,745 10,98¢ 
J Ute os ee ete ibis ee Clr 799 10,057 71,548 62,249 2,807 
Tithye ye coaced fs nia ee Oe 1,343 9,455 64,826 59,833 ve 
Aligust’ © tats dace eee Bera 26,165 50,889 Westie) 2,894 
September tn «: 1. cee 782 24,678 67,787 14,757 4,151 
Octobers,. i... ack: eee 6,211 27,426 59,844 12,368 10,28 
November .tv.ce ee aac 3,624 11,089 53,311 8,458 4,845 
December i408 bn 868 21,398 26,334 8,173 a. 
Totally. 4s. eeeroaee 14,471 156,471 662,172 298,506 113,881 


Hampton Roads Exports. 


Exports of coal and coke, also bunker tonnage supplied at the Hamptor 
Roads ports during 1921 and 1922, were: 


Exports: € 
i Foreign Bunker- 


-—Anthracite—, ——Bituminous—~, ~——Coke——_, 

Month 1921) 1922 1921 1922 1921. 1922 1921 1922 
January. <2) a. enee nines 736,448 69,406 1,450 165 238,113 132,38 
Pebruary . wioss (2eBee 420,426 103,489 1,237 ..... 180,820 121,18( 
March’ Bo). cis nee 335;179 140,609 “19600 185,385 134,18 
ADEM dec. b ccsme eee 556,687 212,527 23814 srhaae 259,856 143,741 
May ..... 2264 ae 1,056,601 123,711 2.9: 335,189 123,522 
Tttiel tak oo Foe esr Peni 1,373,797 88,806. | SO4eeeee 337,419 — 106,50% 
Toly ener 2,014" Sate 850,760 48,058 108: 5. aaee 292,521 88,411 
Augist 2...) 8s). eee 202,472. 45,047 0). cia 217,369 71,17 
September: "5. eng cere 103,511 48/836 eens 1,864 125,609 48,09: 
October 22) alk eee 151,840 -47,376) Wetton 137,123 61,09: 
November |). 052 .aeene 140,101 °26,21243- Ae 101,234 75,14¢ 
December “2/55, ae 116,181 ' +.) ene 126,263 om | 

Total 4 S78F ones 6,044,029 791,088 3,733 2,029 2,536,901 1 18 

Exports from Philadelphia. 
' 


The exports of coal and coke and bunker tonnage supplied to vous 
during 1921 and 1922 were: 






-~Anthracite—,  —Bituminous—, ke——, -——Bunk 

Month “4921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jatigary, suk ook 5,853 3,399 80,267 12,876 1,257 258 28,664 
Pepraary aaee 12,106 10,120 53,352 23,044 1,613 1,373 23,768 
March® &eiauare 6,276 8774 66,300 20,022 488 1,143 33,724 
Aprile euteaeceer 7,066 702 50,341 10,602 935 1,683 33,840 
Mayweah dears tens 9,910 4,393 42,855 5,600 .... 1201) S3e57 
June. cae 8,323 y.s. 102,524 5,722 2,001) 3020eneOaes 
Jul years so ob eeiete 3,312 57,315. 1,119. 534 S60SsesG2a2 
August sey aces 988 84,064 1,080 56 1,060 33,397 
September ..... 2,250 jee. «:11,119> | 3,550. 3,711 eons 
October weee 94217 33,748. 14,0370 200103 20a 
November 5,824 6,652 14,948 16,563 495 1,960 27,085 
December ..... spileh 16,939 se l'604 22,126 ah 

Totalorcertars: 65,139 38, 257 613,742 114, 215 12; 894 13, "446 334, 648 172, 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


jae .. 
Week Ended Cage Be nker ‘cape te caeene ota 
December 30...... 6,764 16,933 139,819 2,417 82,780 
Jatiiary aos tices 6,854 18,694 142,510 2,791 82,130 
Jantiary lo aareberetere 26,949 23,838 187,373 4,588 78,645 
Vantsarya20 cetateyeets . 11,098 28,580 165,201 £4758) 85,710 
January “2/7 a. crear 7,642 24,338 169,938 3,448.°' 82,371 © 
Bebrttaryno acs 18,487 24,139 197,663 3,784 78,196 © 
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Company: - Address 1920 1921 1922 
"PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS DISTRICTS Punxsutawney CM. Co...... Punxsutawney 161,256 45,718 62,101 
of Banks" Coalateoneceresiests » > « St, Benedictwennnr 150,194 81,685 87,494 
Ou put of Bituminous Coal in Wiveious Districts of Pennsylvania in Pansy Coal Co...........-- Punxsutawney 108,232 46,807. 113,341 
1922 and Two Years Previous. Ellsworth-Dunham Coal Co..St. Benedict..... 108,194 116,429 80,413 
Turead CoRLCOecer ds... Punxsutawney 94,550 41,040 51,651 
FIRST Siperiot Cash Genes... Glen Campbell... 81,072 99,168. 49,233 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 Mic Glu ran GevSanmeOaIN GO. @ 26). ses. a yeas ossagere 65,796 86,142 97,750 
lehem Mines Corp...... Bethlehem ......  ....-. sees 905,965: .. Trojan OMesConuemade ass. - Glearfield! via Lome nne es SE I22) al aA S 
orth Collieries Co...... Pittsburgh ...... 1,904,095" "846,003 corm ee Woodland CM. Co.......... Patton’ ied S07 19,725 30,349 32,430 
burgh Coal Co.......... Pittsburgh ...... 1,459,782 . 896,190 722,919 Williams Run CM. Co...... Punxsutawney PISHZTWe ae te 78,864 
PRE. One eos ois sete Pitts pithe Himes. 1,482,824 62,142 355,476 Bowersville CM. Co......... Punxsutawney “OS Ul eg Ae 49,409 
ley Camp Coal Co....... Cleveland;-O. <.. 313,054 574,913. “380,024  Hrostbure. Coal Co.....:.::- Punxsutawney 1OS8141 erie. dee ote 47,425 
i, Ge Ohio Coal Co.....Cleveland, O. .... 421,477 437,608 265,438 6S. A. Run Coal Co.......... Punxsutawney 121,085 23,936 46,726 
. Con PGC yas Speen Californiaamein.s “480,768 $129,444 106,167. Light CM: Cos. .is2..3. 255. Punxsutawney FL04 he VES, 42,827 
ner-Y ough, ‘Coal Co..... Fayette City .... 180,772 198838 103,933 Roberta Coal Co............ Johnstown ...... 6,400 25,430 42,300 
meme GC, COs. Seis os ° Rimersburg ..... 180/662: °<321,056995 222.6764" Anta s@ ManGoweerciice: ae.) Punxsutawney GS,c1 20 1 Tee: 39,861 
h Fayette Coal Co....... Bridgeville ...... 97,002 68,705 44°547- CushaheGMiGo.t....----.- Surnside {eels CAN ANSP a) BNR, Or 33,861 
mse Gas Coal Co........- Exttsbite ines oeen: £35,268" 197,236" 7 110/000; * Urey) Ridge = Goal) Gov....:. . Glen Campbell... OL AZO ie ett aee 31,891 
coo Mis Crash anaes BittsDUtwheee esa. | lee vats 198: 12655 250,157" esses CoaleCowm see ecco e - Punxsutawney .. Or OO aie, eis sc 31,626 
rio Gas Coal Co ee EXtCSUUER Des. Snes 174,980 20) 480R siSiiallonrOpClAatOnSMeans salou: +> 0c oo epclwaees> Ae cess 488,827 484,610 
oP A EKERIGEE. ( 56 G GO RIeOOr DO6Agnd 20 case 105,527. = 114,988 THA ee isc oticichh. eee ee ae 5,562,265 3,398,047 3,410,134 
MRE TE So cies cc be vie aie wets wae ss 6,666,806 4,209,468 3,700,770 FOURTEENTH 
EIGHTH Company Address 1920 1921 1922 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 Saltsburg Coal Mining Co...Avonmore ...... 424,796 97,544 - 137,058 
gh Valley Coal Co...... Snow Shoe ..... 352,182 102;61208 251,0425 i@ricibie: Fuet, Co.ce ie, <7 +. @riucibley).. 41a 251,285 98,417 124,432 
memati Goalie... .....- MOtKIS WRU). fe.» 311,966 105,365 112,210 Pittsburgh Plate ‘Glass Co...Creighton,....... 358,218 265,904 168,726 
feheld Bit. Coal Corp.....Indiana ......... 296,462 285,193 204,287 McFetridge Bros. Coal Co...Creighton ....... 225,258 238,152 122,214 
Msylvania C. & C. Corp...Cresson ........ 286,581 96,048 98,009 Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co..Matrona ........ 169,514 147,797 178,061 
pereacock & Kerr...... St, etedict; is... 262,144 243,216 147,664 » Pine’ Rumi Goal» Com.s....%- Leechburg .,.:.. 234,731 101,165 154,562 
Shannon CM. Co........- OaceolawMaulsnx >) 218,759 Sizes 7482) Cochran. Coal) Cotas dene Salina’ pea cineateee 215,653 70,810 175,037 
Bedale (oa1,Co......<-. Mortisdalem.s vcs. 198,367 51,822 $7,002 A llepheny?Gak Cuca. ooo: Kittanning ...... 165,440 65,176 104,100 
pre Goal Col... 4 BIRO Saeed + See 172,672 189,960 116,742 Avonmore C. & C. Co...... Peechbure) wenmcr 225,891 68,362 34,459 
Brook Coal Co........./ Antrim ......... 128,012 94,620 61,421 Maher C. & C. Co.......... Leechburg ...... 118,768 31,486 31,563 
OAL GO.ee ea se cee Morrisdale ...... 97,846 163,177 123,033 Armstrong County Coal Co..Leechburg ...... 100,001 30,280 45,712 
on a GG alge Oana Philipsburg ..... 79,280 56,022 34. /GAslearks Goal Gorm nes os <r acl Leechburg <..5... 97,597 43,486 95,438 
of Neekt hl Gl ae Philipsburg ..... 66,863 64,363 46,093 Kiskimineitas Coal Co...... Blairsville ...... 99,014 99,153 127,386 
iv (CUE GS ece ee Philipsburg ..... 39,400 66,080 DorO SP meer COAle CO esishe ce screw tecve Freeport ........ 134,194 36,156 45,427 
avian ‘pe Oho ll eee Snow Shoe...... 93,700 ZI MOS 52 200m eer oy Aauminiume Gol... sc ae Pittsburgh! ja oe. 121,038 38,260 79,463 
MWetperelesis te « Maderari tra. sic +. 81,810 24,487 36,379  Paulton Coal Mining Co.....Leechburg ...... 105,354 37,477 59,818 
Seisnson & 1 LATS. COR Se ehGIERO ISIC One CRC ee rena 34,543 Conemaugh Coal Co........ Salisburee teers 61,189 39,187 73,069 
SPSIMUtZINger......is... Minsens ":.2... <. 34,236 24,812 34,462 Ben Franklin Coal Co....... Vandergrift «0. 77,027 76,650 90,107 
arbison-Walker Ref. Co...Woodland ....... 36,837 30,345 36,744 Johnetta Brick & Coal Co...Johnetta ........ 71,946 63,144 31,064 
MEM CCALOUS ascitic oveclas wcispaleice cic dee 9 veeees AQG 2713 91769,/304 Gladys Goal (Cots cies o.iec c/a Leechburg ...... 58,050 33/173 71,358 
940 jib) tk bo 2 DOBBS hESC, Ene IS Coenen 4,489,705 2,205,419 2,338,292 ee Valley Coal Co.......New Bethlehem.. 43,583 32,749 40,918 
altsburg Colliery Co....... Leechburg ...... 44,021 22:977) e NZSONS 
TWELFTH APONGLCOdl Were fo hy. aes Leechburg ....:. 77,078 26,268 56,335 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 Butler Junction Coal Co..... eechbure eae abe 26,792 14,280 44,728 
chester & Pitts. C. & I. Co.. Rochester, N. Y.. 1,239,995 688,766 625,376 Amer. Sheet & Fin. Plate Co. Pittsburgh ...... 37 056 18.520 39.525 
ivestern M. & Ex. Co...... IDFURE Lost pact 2 ane 600,402 596,766 326,374 Aladdin C. & C. Co........ Leechburg ...... 69.378 22 326 37 283 
rson & C’field C. & I. Co.. Punxsutawney 547,821 250,886 183,837 Bagdad C. & C. Co......... Leechburg ...... 30,604 11,461 33,914 
rfield Bit. Coal Corp... Clearfield ....... 503,287 492,277 418,809 Pine Run C. & C. Co...... Lcechbiate ins ummm |: .. SA ages 
ae C&C. Co........ Sykesville ...... S71 (SIG Gece Cie M fe) ae 2,705 ° 32,612 
‘Vo Buffalo, N. Y.... 230,045 57,197 iieas  erialer operiteremeee, Wn)... se. OP wal eo) 539 401 549,778 
NeW Y OFK cain» 1,971,760 29,332 43,238 HIRES palo a ei SG gi rr a i ener 4,666,521 2,302,369 2,941,951 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Shipments. Western Maryland Ry. Shipments. 
Shipments of bituminous coal and coke over the Buffalo, Rochester & BUM Afiie tt Bs te nen “Total 
ttsburgh Ry. during 12 months, separately and collectively, 1922 and six Month 1921 1922 1921 22 “3921 ~=«:1922 
evious years, were: Januar ya epee 626,731 628,150 48,898 54,734 675,629 682,884 
: 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 February © we) Piel a 538,955 708,967 45,715 46,281 584.670 755,248 
954,756 881,154 824,319 839,886 751,666 444,559 421,775 March? peace: 509,055 754,967 38,739 44.816 547,794 799,783 
907,872 684,083 865,782 523,973 584,715 357,559 500,715 April ............ 509,836 367,939 35,332 32,836 545,168 400,775 
904,989 971,337 1,133,596 572,637 854,948 379,387 649,445 May sneezes 543,698 280,843 40,512 33,500 584,210 314,343 
700,704 835,949 1,025,153 354,716 843,338 251,589 1S5:O20ue neue. reenter 5507550) 070,075 37,082 31,577 593,817 408,152 
731,537 955,056 1,005,916 418,432 818.422 325,996 200,396 Vtalivay See CIs, scree: 603,202 343,817 37,013 34.756 640,215 378,573 
749,964 990,084 1,060,890 436,650 836,775 AIA 73 aN ae | SOR Str carers: 489,839 528,001 35,818 ZO SIZ D2 ROSf ML OAL, Ou 
800,393 898,946 1,061,389 600,996 988,540 314,567 151,804 September ...... 501,599 692,494 34,094 58,198 535,693 750,692 
924,738 998,488 1,080,438 739,066 922,462 374,921 199,428. October so. 20% 622,964 760,032 43,547 59,991 666,511 820,023 
924,645 921,974 973,363 810,782 898,449 358,901 531,506 November .. 493,313 692,386 39,006 58,461 532,319 750,847 
872,874 1,054,511 906,581 932,285 977,441 439,784 998,215 December ...... 528,359 760,099 43,151 64,706 571,510 824,805 
838,278 981,575 754,639 220,929 855,562 374,098 1,112,741 rl otaleseen ace 6,524,286 6,894,270 478,907 569,168 7,003,193 7,463,438 
833,278 895,354 957,532 435,326 921,773 392,022 1,085,536 
Total,10,194,488 11,078,511 11,658,598 6,875,678 10,254,960 4,349,308 6,239,232 EWA Va. Divs PEG. ORS C. ps Total 
- Bituminous tonnage hauled during the calendar year, 1922, increased aes Ae Ages ie pee ee slay 
ike IR 42 Af cent compared with the year previous. Jantary eecer nen 294,647 (228,012 9,500 11,512 304,147 239,524 
7 The above figures include company tonnage, also coal received from February 243,461 — 223,520 11,020 12,753 254,481 236,273 
| page ee ieee y Marchi (eae 235,220 226,326 10,171 12,249 245,391 . 238,575 
; tt ee : 1920. 1921 and 1922 ; April 9 ...-teme ee 237,780 94,140 9,014 3,723 246,794 97,863 
gee suprments in , an eee: May...) eae 191,869 105,829 11,499 660 203,368 106,489 
1920 1921 1922 Month 1920 1921 19220" "June * 6 ee ee 217,531 93,858 VOLO a. ceaptares 225,454 93,858 
... 44,391 28,029 26,455 August ...... 53,4892 >4,8,935 ma 54) July | eee few 42208 105,408. 15,7200 ean 197,051 105,408 
, 55,942 13,283 21,915 September ... 49,618 6,632 6,415 August .......... 96347166,318 |) 16,355 — Sie, 177,989 166,318 
... 62,256 5,346 23,906 October .,... 56,033 15,217 12,218 September ....... 169,733 289,864 17,182 473 186,915 290,337 
. 43,147 3,037 22,767 November ... 45,990 23,925 14,405 October ......... 192,118 356,180 23,018 2,359 215,136 358,539 
. 50,630 4,364 12,162 December .... 33,034 27,811 14,908 November ....... 146,117 333,743 11,135 4,456 157,252 338,199 
ss2. °90,163° 6,274" 9,044 Total.......597,383 154,123 177,021 December ....... 171,451 293,840 13,153 9,592 184,604 303,432 
... 52,699 6,940 7,285 ‘Totalreserene | 2,444, 883 2,517,038 153,699 57,777 2,598,582 2,574,815: 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


Ira Prugh, of the Virginia Fuel Co., 
Indianapolis last week. 

H. L. Matthews, of the Central Coal & Iron Co., 
Dayton, Tenn., was in the city on Friday. 

Gus Carver, of the Carver Coal Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., was a Cincinnati visitor on Friday. 

George Whattles, Chicago representative of the 
Kentenia Coal Co., visited the home office in this 
city this week. 

Ed. Bursick, of the Bursick Coal Co., Detroit, was 
included among the outside coal visitors to Cincin- 
nati on Monday. 

E. H. Doyle, general manager of the Middle West 
Coal Co., has gone to Florida for a few weeks of 
rest and recreation. 

J. B. Beardslee, vice-president of the Mitchell & 
Dillon Coal Co., Chicago, was seeing coal men in 
Cincinnati on Friday. 


was in 


Springer Robinson, of the P. V. K. Coal Co., 
Monongahela, Pa., was a visitor to the Cincinnati 
coal market on Monday. 

R. C. Clements, general manager of the Valley 
Coal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is visiting his company’s 
Cincinnati office this week, 

Richard Williams, president of the Glogora Coal 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., was here on business for 
his company on Thursday. 

H. Todd, formerly with the Ft. Dearborn Coal 


Co., has made a connection with the Hughes Coal 
Co., in the Pickering Building. 

R. M. Alexander has resigned his position with 
the Valley Coal Co., and will take a position with 


another company on March Ist. 

M. K. Marlowe, president of the Elkhorn-Jellico 
Coal Co., Whitesburg, W. Va., was visiting the 
Cincinnati coal market on Friday. 

_jJ. P. Cofer, vice-president of the Co-operation 
Coal Co., Bluefield, W. Va., was visiting the com- 


pany’s Cincinnati office on Monday. 
N. A. Lewis, Jr., Cincinnati manager for the 
Federal Coal Co., spent a few days last week in 


West Virginia on business for his company. 

President F. H. Henry and Vice-President W. G. 
Polk, of the Kentenia Coal Co., are spending a 
portion of the week in the Big Sandy district. 

W. T. McElroy, manager of the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cincinnati office, spent most of last week at the 
mines of his company in the Big Sandy district of 
Kentucky. 

H, A. Paynter, president of the Big Run Coal Co., 
Winchester, Ky., and widely known among coal 
operators, died suddenly last week at his home at 


Winchester. 
W. R. J. Zimmerman, president of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., stopped off 


in Cincinnati to visit the local office of his company, 
on his way home from a sojourn of several weeks 
in Florida. 

H. G. Owenbrink, traffic manager of the Wini- 
frede Coal Co., Winifrede, W. Va., stopped off here 
at the main office of his company, on his way home 
from his own wedding at Denver, Colo. He was 
accompanied by his bride. 

The Kentenia Coal Co. had a conference of its 
sales force at the home offices on Saturday. Among 
those present were W. A. Thomas, of Detroit, H. A. 
Brooking, of Pineville, Ky., H. D. Booth, of In- 
dianapolis, and R. J. Wood, representative for Ohio. 

H. H. Morris, who has heretofore had coal con- 
nections at Huntington, W. Va. has been made 
district manager of the Valley Coal Co., Milwaukee, 
in charge of the company’s Cincinnati office, and 
will do the coal buying in eastern Kentucky and 
West Virginia for all offices of the company. 


There was a sales conference on Saturday at the 
Cincinnati office of the Central Pocahontas Coal 
Co. Among the outside sales representatives present 
were George Moore, representing northern Indiana, 
E. G. Ruch, representing southern Ohio, and N. 
Wenrich, representing northern Ohio. 


The Northeastern Kentucky Coal Co., at its an- 
nual meeting at Ashland, Ky., last week chose C. 
W. Conners, of Esto, Ky., president, E. R. Price, of 
Van Lear, Ky., vice-president, E. R. Bailey, of Look- 
out, Ky., Henry Leviers, of Paintsville, Ky., T. S. 
Haymond, of Wayland, Ky., and G. W. Hay, of 
Jennings, Ky., executive committee. C. J. Neekamp 
was continued as executive secretary. 

Julius B. Ratterman, who has been general man- 
ager of the Blue Ash Coal Co., for a number of 
years, has resigned that position to give his entire 
attention to the Western Fuel & Supply Co., which 
he owns, and to other personal business interests. 
Mr. Ratterman is a member of the board of directors 
of the American Wholesaler Coal Association and 
has been recognized as one of the leaders of the 
trade in Cincinnati. 


The Blue Diamond Coal Co., now located in its 
handsome new suite of offices on the seventh floor 
of the Dixie Terminal Building, announces the 
appointment of H. L. Monarch, formerly of the 
Fort Dearborn Coal Co., as advertising manager, 
Tom Barker as representative at Louisville, Ky., and 
Tom Gore as representative at Spartansburg, S. C. 
The company’s western office has been moved from 
Iowa Falls to Minneapolis, Minn., but will continue 
in charge of J. H. Stickney. 

The Crystal Block C. & C. Co., an associate 
company of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., has 
completed arrangements for the development of a 
1,500 acre tract of coal land in Logan County, 
W. Va., at the head of Island Creek and in the 
Island Creek seam. It has already begun the con- 
struction of a railroad and development work at 
the mines and plans have been accepted for the 
installation of a tipple with a daily capacity for 3,000 
tons, equipped with the very latest type of shaker 
screens, including the American coal-cleaning pro- 
cess of dry-cleaning for cleaning block, egg, stove, 
pea and slack so thoroughly that even the slack 
can be guaranteed, 


Dr. Copeland Holds to a Delusion. 


Dr. Copeland seems to be trying to make the people 
of New York believe that the shortage of anthracite 
coal in this city is due to the failure of the anthracite 
railroads to settle with the shopcraft unions which 
went out om a general strike throughout the country 
on July Ist. But he has been given figures showing 
that this is not a fact—that the anthracite mines since 
the resumption of mining on September 11, 1922, after 
a miners’ strike lasting five months, have been fur- 
nished with all the empty cars it was possible for 
them to load and the coal when loaded has moved 
currently to market. 

The figures furnished were those of the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information which show that shipments 
since the resumption of mining are 2,507,808 tons 
greater than for the same period last year; but in 
the face of these facts he tells the railroads that they 
could increase their deliveries of anthracite coal to 
New York at least one-third if they settled with their 
striking shopmen. The inference is that the Doctor 
seems to take it for granted that the railroads can 
manufacture coal, whereas, as common carriers, they 
can only move the coal that is loaded in cars, to 
points to which it is consigned. This they are doing 
and have been doing. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars of 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern New 
York all-rail, through the Hudson River gateways 
and Rouses Point, during several recent weeks: 


Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- 
Week Ended minous cite minous cite 
January. On. peers 3,179 3,644 1,850 1,645 
Jantiar vel 3 sateen eter 2,647 SPAY) 2,250 1,863 
Jiantiatyee ZO Gee eee 2,420 3,416 2,995 1,846 
VerneChay. P58 55 2,890 4,095 2,848 1,745 
Kebritarye Sansaseeee 3,265 3,447 3,560 3,055 


The Halden-Kelley Coal Co., Inc., of Clearfield, 
Pa., has opened a branch office at 38-40 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. 





Philadelphia Notes | 


al 


Niles H. Groves, of York, Pa., was a recent calle 
on the anthracite trade in the city. 4 

Edward Daymond, of Daymond & Wenzel, Trenton 
N. J., was a city visitor during the past week, — 

E. J. McGovern, of the McGovern Coal Co., Bos 
ton, Mass., dropped into town for a short stay recently 

H. C. Pearson, sales agent of the A. S. Van Wicki 
Co., Pennsylvania Building, spent several days at + 
office of the company in Hazleton. 

H. B. Cornog, vice-president of the Cortright Coa 
Co., is off on a trip to the company’s offices i1 
Clarksburg and Fairmont, West Va. a 

I, A. Boucher, of Beaverdale, Pa., where he i 
engaged in bituminous mining activities, stopped of 
in this city on his way home from Florida. 


Prominent in the development of Miami Beach, Fla. 
is Irving A. Collins, of J. S. Collins & Sons, Moores 
town, N. J., who is now spending most of his tim 
in the Seminole State. 

Edwin R. Bell, of Bell Bros. Co., Haddonfield, N. J. 
has returned from his trip to Florida and stoppe 
off in the city before going home to find out hoy 
the coal trade has been faring. 

Mrs. Rosalie P. Kuser, well known in charitabl 
and benevolent circles of Trenton, N. J., and mothe 
of B. C. Kuser, prominent in the retail coal trad 
of Trenton, died recently at the age of 89 years. 

Wm. Faunce, assistant to R. Y. Warner, purchasin; 
agent of the Geo. B. Newton Coal Co., was misse 
from his usual haunts recently and it has been learne 
he is suffering with a severe attack of la grippe, whic! 
at first threatened to develop into pneumonia. 

Amateur cracksmen broke into the coal office o 
Kerr & Mattern, West Point, and after demolishin; 
the combination on the safe, discovered that it ha 
not even been locked. They carried off a few stampe 
envelopes and a pair of eye glasses for their trouble 

The Cortright Coal Co., Pennsylvania Building, i: 
sending out an expensive advertising souvenir mad 
of polished anthracite, accompany it with the hop 
it “will prove so useful you will not be tempted 
through the present shortage, to use it in you 
furnace.” ] 

It is reported that the local ‘phone. company is pt 
to considerable annoyance on account of numerot 
coal dealers in the retail trade not answering thei 
‘phones. It is reported that the matter has bee 
taken up with the local Chamber of Commerce wit 
the idea of remedying the trouble. Under preser 
conditions the subject lends itself to a wide variet 
of opinions. > 

All sorts of freakish notions crop up in a coz 
season stich as this, as witness the following displa 
advertisement in a local daily: { 

COAL SUFFERS—TAKE NOTICE ; 

All persons who on application to coal dealers 
have been refused and referred back to their 
former dealer are urgently requested to send par- 
ticulars with their name and address to Box ..... 

Note the word “suffers.” What the answer is W 
don’t know, One guess is as good as another. 

One is sometimes led to the opinion that the 
sider has an exaggerated notion as to the possibilit 
of profit in the retail coal trade. Recently a 1 
dealer gave up a yard after being in business for 
25 years. In that time his rent was $500 per annt 
without change, until a new owner purchased | 
property and increased the rent to $800. Since 
nouncing his retirement two persons have made ay 
plication for the yard to the present owner and at 
still bidding up the rent, the latest mark being $150 
month, with the landlord still waiting for the la 
word, The yard is far and away from being a de 
sirable one, too. 4 





The Other Side of Herrin. 


The miners’ union has published a pamphlet er 
titled “The Other Side of Herrin.” On the othe 
side of Herrin, we understand, is the cemetery. 
Lawrence Journal-World. j 
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i New York Notes 


C. P. Brodhead, of the C. P. Brodhead Coal Co., 
) Broadway, is enjoying a vacation at Pinehurst, 
es 

George N. Reed, New York manager of the Bertha 
‘coal Co., is spending a day or two at the home office 
, Pittsburgh. 

W. H. Stewart, who has been secretary of the 
ee Coal Co. for the past few years, has resigned 
om that position. 

‘Henry Metz, Jr., sales manager of M. W. Sargent 
- Co. No. 1 Broadway, has been laid up with the 
rip for the past few days. 

‘A, L. Zerbey,.of W. A. Marshall & Co., re- 
immed Tuesday from a trip to Cumberland and 
ome of the nearby mining towns. 

William G. Rich, manager, coke sales department 
f the Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I., was 
trade visitor during the past week. 


John R. Morris, sales agent of the Lehigh Coal & 
lavigation Co., has been kept away from his office 
ais week by an attack of the grip. 

The New York Coal Trade Golf Association will 
old its tenth annual dinner at the Hotel Biltmore 
n Friday evening, March 2nd, at 7 P. M. 

Elmer A. Keeler, president of the Keeler Trans- 
ortation Line, Inc., has returned to his office in 
ood form after an absence of nine weeks due to 
Iness. 

Phillip E. Hughes, associated with E. Russell Nor- 
m, New York, spent Saturday and Sunday with 
ohnstown friends, returning to New York, Monday 
vening. 

Douglas Deringer, for several years fuel engineer 
vith the New York Central Railroad, has resigned 
rom that company and become associated with 
Jickson & Eddy in their New York office. 

Due to increased business activity, the Rhodes Fuel 
Yorporation has moved from 32 Broadway to larger 
uarters at 25 Broadway, room 1156, Telephone num- 
ers are 8584 and 8585 Bowling Green. 

R. M. Brown, of the Colliery Investment Trust, 
eturned a few days ago from a trip to England, 
scotland, Ireland and Wales, where he spent a 
ouple of months in the interests of his firm. 

C. F. Hurd, Jr. has been appointed assistant 
o the president of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
65 Broadway, to succeed the late Thomas a 
Yendreigh. Mr. Hurd was formerly assistant 
ecretary of the company and will hereafter dis- 
harge the duties of both offices. 

A. J. Musser, heretofore general manager of the 
Mearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, 466 Lexing- 
on avenue, has by action of the board of directors 
een appointed vice-president and general manager in 
harge of the property and operations of the com- 
‘any, with headquarters at Indiana, Tei, 
Raymond O’Brien, formerly with the Alden Coal 
fining Co., is now associated with the Iron Trade 
oducts Co. of Pittsburgh, as manager of coal and 
‘oke sales for the New York district, with headquar- 
ers at 30 Church street, this city. He succeeds A. J. 
Mullaney, who has resigned to pursue the study of 
aw at the Fordham University Law School. 
+ While the manager of a shoe store at Broadway 
‘nd 50th street was congratulating himelf that his 
‘uel troubles were over for a while because a truck 
was discharging two tons of coal down a manhole 
n front of the door, someone called his attention to 
he fact that the wrong hole was being used and that 
he coal was going into the subway. Most of it had 
wlready got there before the mistake was discovered. 
| Dickson & Eddy are rearranging their large suite 
af offices so as to afford better concentration of the 
officials and employees who have to do directly with 
the personnel of the firm, locating the accounting 
‘epartment and others in a more distant part of the 
office. With a view to securing proper privacy and 
lsonvenience, partitions are being erected according 
‘0 a well planned arrangement and the entire suite 
's being redecorated. 

A cargo of British coke arrived in the harbor early 


ae 





this week, the importers being the Public Fuel Serv- 
ice, Inc, of 342 Madison avenue, which is chiefly 
a distributing agency for the Seaboard by-product 
coke, made in Jersey City. This is the second cargo 
of coke to be brought here from England this winter, 
the other being received several weeks ago by an- 
other concern. Aside from these two cargoes, it is 
said that there has been no British coke imported at 
any North Atlantic port for 20 years or more. 


Miners Complain of Car Distribution. 


Attoona, Pa., Feb. 15—Conditions in the coal 
mining industry in Central Pennsylvania were brought 
to the attention of the Fact Finding Commission in 
a letter from President John Brophy, of District No. 
2, U. M. W., reading in part as follows: 

“We beg to call the attention of the United States 
Coal Commission to the present situation in many 
sections of our district due to the inequitable distri- 
bution of coal carrying cars. We would cite in par- 
ticular Cambria County. Miners in this county are 
working as little as five hours a week because of car 
shortage. Their impoverishment is embittered by 
seeing privately owned cars come from favored fields 
and pass over the Pennsylvania main line, where 
slack work is very acute. 

In addition to this, the under-employed miners see 
assigned cars go to favored mines. The miners in 
enforced idleness thus live in the constant spectacle 
of other mines and miners working nearer to capacity. 
The remedy is a fair share of work all around, and 
this is determined by an equitable distribution of 
cars. 

“We urge you to remedy this unjust and unneces- 
sary situation by demanding an immediate distribu- 
tion of coal cars in fair numbers to all sections.” 





Anthracite Output Cut by Strikes. 


There has been a considerable loss of anthracite 
production during the past ten days by reason of 
strikes. About the middle of last week some 4,000 
men employed at the Locust Spring, Alaska and Re- 
liance collieries of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. quit, claiming that their wage scale was 
below that of other Reading operations. They re- 
turned to work last Wednesday, after the dispute 
had been adjusted to their satisfaction. 

On Thursday of last week a strike started at the 
Coaldale colliery of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., and the first of the present week it spread to the 
company’s other operations, so that mining in the 
entire Panther Creek Valley was brought to a stand- 
still. The trouble started with a grievance of the 
platform men at the Coaldale breaker, who complained 
that more help was needed in the performance of 
their work. This tied up that colliery, and the 
workers at the other operations went out on a sym- 
pathetic strike or because of local grievances. On 
Thursday of this week the 9,700 men were still out, 
and the production loss is estimated at about 14,000 
tons daily. 

A third strike occurred at the Alliance colliery of 
the Alliance Coal Mining Co., near Tamaqua, where 
about 1,000 men were idle for several days, returning 
to work last Wednesday after agreeing to place their 
case before the Conciliation Board. 


Imports and exports seem to be at a de- 
batable point. There is just about as much 
chance of coal going out at the lower ports 
as there is of coal coming in at Boston and 
other New England ports, but not much has 
been accomplished in either place with regard 
to foreign business. In the recent past im- 
portations of British coal have proved to be a 
lifesaver for manufacturers and domestic users 
alike down east, but the time for heavy busi- 
ness in that quarter has passed by for the 
present. However, with high daily wages and 
high freight rates placing American costs at a 
high level, there continues to be the oppor- 
tunity for,importations by those who can ge 
direct consignments at the right figure. 





Commission Asks for More Facts. 


The United States Coal Commission construes as 
part of its duty to make a fair and impartial in- 
vestigation of the controversies which have arisen 
from time to time between operators and miners, 
touching what is known in general terms as the civic 
rights of’ American citizens. It has been put in 
possession of certain charges made by miners against 
operators and operators against miners, but it does 
not deem.the charges and the character of proof 
heretofore submitted to be of sufficient value to en- 
able it to reach conclusions upon these subjects. 

It is, therefore, calling upon the United Mine 
Workers of America, the operators and the public 
generally who may have any knowledge of the sub- 
ject to submit to the commission in concrete form 
specific charges of the denial to any American citizen 
of any right guaranteed to him by the Constitution, 
definitely stating when and where such right was 
denied, who the witnesses are and where testimony 
supporting the same is to be found. It also calls 
for specific instances of the breach of either the civil 
or criminal law. Commissioner Thomas R. Marshall 
has been authorized to examine and analyze all such 
complaints in order to facilitate their consideration 
by the full commission. 





The Upper Potomac Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting and banquet at Cum- 
berland last Saturday. All the retiring officers 
were re-elected. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


SALES MANAGER New York City de- 

sires selling connection with operating 
company or company controlling output bi- 
tuminous coals. Thoroughly experienced 
and acquainted. Address Box “F4,” care 
Saward’s Journal. 














WANTED 
OUNG man secretary, stenographer, 
experienced selling, thoroughly familar 
with New York, New Jersey trade. De- 
sires to connect with reputable concern. 
Address, “Box F6” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
ALESMAN, anthracite and bituminous, 
by wholesale house, to cover territory 
in vicinity of New York. Good prospects 
with enterprising new firm. Address, ‘Box 
F7” care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


yey Represent New River or Pocahontas 

operator in Chicago market, on a com- 
mission or profit-sharing basis. Excellent 
reference and long experience in the trade. 
Address “Box F8,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


Have you 1,000,000 tons or more of Coal to dispose 
of Annually ? 


Am open for an engagement to distribute this 
amount of tonnage yearly on an equitable basis of 
salary and percentage which arrangement guarantees 
maximum results. 


My efforts have been confined almost exclusively 
to the marketing of tonnage for over twenty years. 


However, can assume direction of properties as I 
am familiar with the operation of some. 


Under fifty. In the coal trade over twenty-five 
years. Address in confidence “Box F-5” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





Toppling Market Checked and Prices Stabilized Under Renewed Demand — Use 
of Anthracite Substitutes Growing. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 





Stormy Weather Helps Chicago Trade 
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Further substantial evidences of winter were given 
the people of the Middle West this week in the form 
of snow, ice, and more zero weather. This brought 
the consumers with small supplies to time and the 
retailers have had one of their busiest weeks of the 
winter in consequence. 

The severe weather in the Middle West since the 
first of the present month, is a complete reversal of 
the’ kind experienced during December and Janu- 
ary, when the weather was the mildest for many 
years. This reversal in weather, and especially the 
zero spell of this week tended to check a toppling 
market and to stabilize prices under a renewed de- 
mand for all domestic coals. 

The general demand for domestic fuel is active 
from the consumer and the retailers as well. An ex- 
ceptionally large business was done in smokeless 
coals late last week when the sellers here commenced 
to cut the prices for February. - However, the mar- 
ket recovered promptly, and $6 is again the figure 
for New River and Pocahontas coals, with slight 
reductions on contracts. 

Shortage in anthracite was badly felt this week, 
when home heating was difficult with the below- 
zero weather coupled with a piercing west wind. The 
supplies of anthracite are apparently far from re- 
gaining normal and it is generally believed that the 
stocks of this coal will not catch up to the demand 
before spring. 

Use of substitutes for anthracite continues to grow, 
and with each succeeding cold spell, the oil burners 
and oil heater companies renew their drive to discard 
coal, and it is known that thousands have installed 
this type of heating plant in small homes, large homes 
and apartment buildings. 


Railroads Handling More Business. 


As usual, when heavy snow falls and the weather 
becomes severe, many reports were heard this week 
of the railroads’ inability to supply cars for the 
movement of coal. This is a spotty condition and 
some mines report the car supply greatly improved. 
However, it is true that the carriers are now handling 
more freight than they did a year ago, and in January 
three large roads in Chicago carried 25 per cent more 
freight than in the same month a year ago. 

Illinois mines, especially those in the southern part 
of the state, have been working up to their “car 
supply capacity” or an average of 60 per cent during 
the past week. Southern Illinois quotations were 
shaded somewhat last week for prepared sizes and 
screenings ruled in good demand around $2.30. Prices 
recovered this week, however, on the prepared sizes. 

Indiana mines have been working between 48 and 
50 per cent, and prices from that state have ruled 
stronger than for the Illinois products during the early 
part of February. 

Large industrial users have been slow buyers dur- 
ing the past week, believing that another break is 
due in the market. It is the big buyers’ belief that 
prices on contracts are too high. Many of them 
believe that the fluctuating spot market offers better 
speculative possibilities and they are buying their 
supplies on the open market in small lots from time 
to time as needed. 

Western Kentucky coal in Chicago is now moving 
freely, in fact the running time in that field is de- 
cidedly low and prices not on a relative basis. Steam 
prepared sizes are selling on a par with screenings 
owing to the scarcity of the fine coal. 

Call from the country points supplied by the Chi- 
cago market was most urgent this week and all 
wanted domestic sizes and prompt shipments. The 
country coal dealers have ‘been reluctant to stock 
domestic bituminous heavily all this winter and were 
not. able to secure their requirements of anthracite, 
consequently the consumers are calling for coal and 
the dealers are rushing to market. 


Notes. 


The Quaker Coal Co. has taken up new and larger 
quarters in the Old Colony Building, ninth floor. 

R. A. Plate has been appointed sales manager for 
the Kentucky River Coal Mining Co., Transporta- 
tion Building, Chicago. 

J. Pynchon, Chicago representative for the Crozer 
Pocahontas Co., returned to his office after a short 
business trip to Cincinnati. 

Ralph Bartlett, of the Darby Coal Sales Co., Cincin- 
nati, finished a trip in the Middle West last week and 
spent several days in Chicago before his return to 
the home market. 

The Mid-West Coal Co., Chicago, has secured the 
services of F. E, Bunker, formerly of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co. at St. Louis. 

Leslie Mullen has severed his connection with the 
Fidelity Coal Co. and has accepted a positon as sales 
manager for the Star City Coal Mining Co. 

The Lumaghi Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., has opened 
a Chicago office in the McCormick Building with 
E. M. Hines in charge. Mr. Hines has been connected 
with the firm for ten years, 

The Enterprise Coal Co. announced last week the 
addition of Harry L. Perkins to its sales force. Mr. 
Perkins was formerly connected with Straw & Skid- 
more Coal Co., Fisher Building. 

Clarence P. Hillman, sales manager of the Bell 
Union Coal Co. and in charge of their Chicago offices 
in the Old Colony Building, announced last week the 
addition of W. H. Cooley to the sales force. 


The Superior Coal Co., located on the South Side 
of Chicago, and operated by Preston Elms, was fined 
$200 and costs on charge of short weight, the driver 
using the “double weight ticket” trick in making de- 
liveries, The driver admitted the charges. 


The Republic C. & C. Co. has added the services 
of a combustion engineer to its organization. F. J. 
Hiss, who has been a student and professional man 
in combustion engineering at South Bend, Ind., will 
be in charge of the company’s steam coal business. 


The De Koker Coal & Material Co., located at 5842 
South Robey street, Chicago, is a newly incorporated 
retail concern on the local market, The company is 
incorporated for $100,000 and will do a retail business 
in coal, coke, brick, building materials, fuels, etc. 


H. H. McBratney has been elected president of the 
Dixie Fuel Co. to succeed A. C. Lackey, who died 
in his home at Nashville, Tenn., two weeks ago. 
The company maintains sales offices in Nashville, 
Louisville and Chicago, J. H. Rhodes is manager of 
the Chicago office, Old Colony Building. 


James G. Monahan, formerly in charge of the Buf- 
falo interests of the Peabody Coal Co., and for some 
time connected with the Chicago offices of that con- 
cern, has been appointed manager of the Springfield, 
Ill., interests of the Peabody Co., to succeed A. G. 
Halle, who passed away some time ago. 


Miss Perfontaine, manager of a retail coal business, 
who was fined $50 ten days ago, on charge of short 
weight, had her case reheard and the judge cut her fine 
to $25 last week. Miss Perfontaine told the court 
that her father, who died less than two months ago, 
ran the business, and that she was inexperienced in 
the business and the short weight was not inten- 
tional, 


Traffic movement in the Middle West had been 
active during January. Weather being favorable and 
business good, the Illinois Central in January moved 
172,000 cars, or a gain of 27 per cent over the cor- 
responding period a year ago; the Rock Island showed 
a gain of 17 per cent for the same time, and the 
Northwestern road, 25 per cent better than the same 
month in 1922, 





In the efforts of the Chicago woul dealers to | din 
nate short weight troubles, the City Sealer has volui 
teered his services to devise the best method of ¢ 
ing weight for the dealers. He says it will be nece 
sary to have only one of the official seals on the ne 
delivery tickets, under the ordinance adopted recent 
by the city council and which becomes effective abo 
April 1, 1923. 








Chicago. M. B. Flynn, head of the Pottinger-Fly1 
Coal Co., is charged with giving bribes to meml 
of the School Board in order to make coal sales, a1 
has been summoned by the Grand Jury to testify 
response to the charges. 4 


On Friday of last week Wedee Joseph B. Dav’ 
of Chicago, outlawed all the State’s evidence i in ¢o 
spiracy cases against the officials of the Retail Ceo 
Bureau and the Chicago Retail Coal Merchants’ A 
sociation, and four private parties in the coal tra 
who were indicated with the organizations mention 
The judge called the case the “flimsiest” he had ey 
heard. Mortimer Flynn, of the Pottinger Flynn Co 
Co., was the complainant and he claimed mt 
indicted men had attempted to “ruin” him because 
refused to join them in price fixing. | | 


The Binkley Coal Co., one of Chicago’s rapid 
growing progressive operating and retail concerns, Ii 
acquired greater holdings and more business conne 
tions, by purchasing the properties and business of ¢ 
W. S. Bogle Co., Inc., one of Chicago's old 
lished coal firms. The Essanbee mines at Clint¢ 
Ind., also go to the Binkley organization in the i 
saction, The Binkley Coal Co. now controls 
than 5,000 acres of coal land and also controls the 
of products of mines producing 8,000 tons pee 
H. A. Stark, formerly president and manager of ) 
Bogle company, is now vice-president of the Bink! 
organization, succeeding R. B. Starek, who will 1 
come executive vice- -president. M. H. Stark Ww 
made general superintendent in charge all operatio 
with headquarters at Clinton, Ind. 




















Unite States— Gh A— 
Ports 1922 1921/43 
Bristol Channel .... 94.042 1,362,310 1,538 | 
No: West: Portsh. va. eee 272,390 ee 
NGS East Ports i. sameeeree 649,91 14 oe 
Humber Ports ..... 2 364,424 .... 


Scotland —£. Coasts 180/396" Seas 
Scotland W. ‘Goast#" see 270,972 110 
Other ports-E. Goast 2. eee eee 

plata, 2 (iecae ee 24,944 3,100,402 1,648 


It will be seen that exports of British coal to 
U. S. and Canada aggregated nearly 4,000,000 — 
last year, practically all new business over and al 
1921 movement. There are also reported certain 
ments to the West Indies and Central Amer 
amounting to upwards of 25,000 tons, although 
British coal went to those destinations in 1921, 





New Arrangements for Erie Coal. 
‘ 


The trade has learned with much surprise 
the past week that new arrangements are to | 
in the near. future by the Pennsylvania Coal 


interests, heretofore handled exclusively by the ¢ 
established firm of Williams & Peters. 

While details are not yet available, it is un 
stood that a contract will be made by the compe 
with a Chicago house for the handling of to 
in the western market. No definite arrangements | 
been made with regard to the tonnage east. 





Mrs. Susan B. Brydon, widow of William 
Brydon, and mother of John C. Brydon, preside 
the Quemahoning Creek Coal°Co., of Somerse 
died at her home in Wilmington, Md., last Sun 
She is survived by six sons and one daughter, _ 


February. 17, 1923 





moke Complaint Doesn’t Move Goethals. 


General George W. Goethals, State Fuel Adminis- 
rator, has written to Edmond R. Lyon, chairman of 
4e Grievance Committee of the West End Associa- 
on, replying to a complaint regarding the “volumes 

f smoke and dirt in the territory bordering on River- 
ide Drive.” General Goethals wrote: 

“You must know that there is a shortage of an- 
aracite owing to the shutdown of the mines for about 
ix months last spring and summer, and you must be 
ware of the consequent necessity of curtailing the 
se of anthracite coal by all institutions in order that 
ae householder may not freeze. You ought to know 


nat it has even become necessary for the householder ~ 


5 burn a certain proportion of substitutes, as the 
upply of anthracite of domestic sizes is insufficient 
> supply householders with their needs and to keep 
ll of the homes in this State warm during the winter. 
“Under these circumstances it would be little short 
f criminal to compel the use of anthracite by the 
Yew York Central Railroad, which would simply re- 
ult in further reducing the amount of anthracite 
eeded by householders to keep them warm.” 


DEPENDABLE Since 13874 
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Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Ege Stove Nut Pea 
D. L. & W.........$7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
William & Peters... 790 825 825 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W.-B.2... 775 800 800 800 615 


Reading aj. 8.30 8.30). 98:30 ye 8io0)a0.30 
Lehiohy Gea Neee 810° 8:35-8:35 Ss. comeOzD 
Lehigh Valley ...... 790 8.10%5 8:05 8.15 eeGils 
Dé} 6 Hudson, aes 825, 8-250 8: 25eress 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows : 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4.00-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, 
$1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 


The Valley Coal Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., announce 
the appointment of H, H. Morris as district manager 
of their Cincinnati office. Mr. Morris, who comes 
from Huntington, W. Va. will also handle 
the purchase of coal from mines in the States of West 
Virginia and Kentucky. R. E. Olmstead has been 
appointed field agent of the company to purchase coal 
from mines in West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky, 
with headquarters at 441 Sixth avenue, Huntington, 
W. Va. 


KENTUCKY COAL 


The fact that some 
of our customers have 


been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. 


Our steam service de- 
partment under the di- 
rection of Joseph Har- 
rington, is creating new 
demand which needs 
additional 


supply. 


sources of 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


Mellons Buy West Virginia Coal. 


Twenty-seven thousand acres of coal land in Boone 
County, W. Va., have been acquired by the Mellon 
interests of Pittsburgh. The land lies 20 miles from 
Madison, on the Pond Fork of Coal River and on 
the Coal River division of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. 

This is the first large investment of the Mellon 
interests in West Virginia, or at least in the southern 
section of the State. 

The property has been conveyed to Harry G. Phil- 
lips, representative of the Mellon interests, by the 
estate of Joseph Wharton, The amount involved is 
approximately $2,700,000. 


May Erect Ovens. 


Mr. Wharton, who lived in Philadelphia, purchased 
the property 15 years ago from the law firm of Chil- 
ton, MacCorkle & Chilton, and William Sproul, 
former Governor of Pennsylvania. It has never been 
developed. 

The Mellon interests plan to develop the coal for 
by-product purposes, it is reported. 






Wire, phone or write 





SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Phone Har. 8660 








MITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO 
| 614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago 


614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago 


REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


INDIANA 
OHIO 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


Peoria, Il. Pana, IIl. Madisonville, Ky. 

















558 McCormick Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 

H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 
CAPACITY, 7, 500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN 





MINES AT CLINTON, IND. 











11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


WITTENBERG COAL COMPANY 


SUPERIOR STEAM COALS 


WITTENBERG’S ACME—POCAHONTAS—NEW RIVER 


BRANCH OFFICES:> Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Continental Bldg. 

Newport News, Va., West Ave. Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Bank Bldg. - 
European Agents: Harrison (London) Ltd., 66 Mark Lane, London, Eng. | 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Witcoal, ” New York 


The Century Coal Co. 


Miners and Shippers of Mines: 
CENTURY COAL Century, W. Va. 


Main Office: 10 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GAS GAINING RAPIDLY 


Consumption Has Trebled in 20 Years and 
Increase Still Goes on. 


Declaring that the American people today are 
using three times as much gas as they did twenty 
years ago, Oscar H. Fogg, secretary-manager of 
the American Gas Association, predicts that 1923 
will bring to the manufactured gas industry the 
largest and most diversified business in its history. 

“The day is at hand,’ Mr. Fogg says, “when 
the American nation is taking steps to escape 
from the tyranny of coal. Weary of price fluctua- 
tion, transportation difficulties and other uncer- 
tainties, manufacturers are turning to gas because 
it is a clean flexible and dependable fuel. At the 
same time, householders are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the damage to health and property 
from smoke, soot and ashes and are casting their 
fuel problems upon the gas companies. 

“The extent of the revolt against coal is illus- 
trated by the fact that 22 per cent of all gas 
consumed in the United States today is used by 
shops and industrial establishments in more than 
1,200 different ways, that companies are being be- 
sieged with applications for domestic househeat- 
ing equipment and that in 1921, the last year for 
which official figures are available, the industry 
gained 363,000 new customers, or as many per- 
sons as live in Kansas City, Seattle or Minne- 
apolis. 

“To meet an unprecedented public demand for 
gas service during 1923, the industry will have to 
enlarge its plant and distribution facilities by the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars.” 

Of course the increased use of gas means an in- 
crease in coal consumption, but this is not pro- 
portional, inasmuch as 40 per cent of the heating 
qualities of gas are derived from oil. 


Pinchot Pinches Mine Inspectors. 


The new administration at Harrisburg has cut out 
all expense except carfare for the mine inspectors, 
we are informed. With mines numbering from 150 
to 200 in some districts, and various office duties to 
attend to, with no stenographic service provided, it 
may easily be imagined that the mine inspectors are 
pretty busy people. 

But is such penny-pinching practice suitable for 
such a State as Pennsylvania? In comparison wth an 
ascetic reformer of the Pinchot type is there not 
some advantage in an official of the Quay style, who 
was not above shaking the plum tree from time to 
time for the benefit of the faithful? Without ade- 
quate reward, no enterprise, business or political, will 
progress very far. These so-called economy moves in 
political circles often prove expensive in the end. 


Albany Deliveries Further Curtailed. 


Atpany, N. Y., February 15.—An order further 
curtailing coal deliveries has been issued by Fuel 
Administrator Hawley. The new order prohibits 
dealers from delivering more than 15 days’ supply of 
fuel, The previous order allowed a 30 days’ supply. 
The order affects both homes and business places. 

The order was brought about by the acuteness of 
the shortage, for which there is no immediate relief 
in sight, Mr. Hawley said. 

While the majority of the coal dealers announced 
that they were delivering coal in half ton lots, some 
have adopted a method of making a little go as far 
as possible by giving their customers coal in one and 
two-bag lots. 


New Equipment for B. & O. 


Plans of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
purchase 8,000 new freight cars and 52 locomotives 
at an appreximate cost of $16,000,000 were given 
final approval last Tuesday by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which authorized the railroad to 
issue and assume liability for payment of interest 
and principal of $13,875,000 in equipment trust cer- 
tificates. -The sum raised by sale of the securities 
together with funds which the road has at its com- 
mand will suffice to pay for the new equipment. 


RETAIL DEALERS PROTEST 


Resent Reference in Coal Commission’s 
Report to Exorbitant Profits. 


Roderick Stephens, chairman of the Governmental 
Relations Committee of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, has written the following 
letter to John Hayes Hammond, chairman of the 
United States Coal Commission: 

“We have been subjected to much criticism as a 
result of the statement in your preliminary report to 
the effect that ‘grossly exorbitant profits have been 
taken at times by many operators, brokers and re- 
tailers.’ 

“Such a statement as that, in view of the fact that 
no general study of ‘profits’ has been completed, is 
interpreted by many of our membership as a state- 
ment necessarily leading to unfair criticisms not yet 
warranted by any state of facts disclosed to or by 
your honorable body, unless your investigation of 
retail profits has proceeded far beyond our knowledge. 

“Undoubtedly an investigation of retail profits will 
determine inequalities in earnings over costs of doing 
business which condition very properly exists in a 
business where costs of doing business at certain peri- 
ods of the year and during certain periods of de- 
pression run substantially above actual net returns. 

“It has been the hope of our association that your 
honorable body would not follow the practice so com- 
mon to investigating commissions which so generally 
assume the status of inquisitorial bodies concerned 
more with the justification of their existence by pro- 
curement of facts lending themselves to startling pub- 
licity rather than to constructive findings capable of 
helpful application to the industry affected. 


“Hence our real disappointment in the newspaper 
reports of your preliminary report, giving grounds for 
an attack upon our section of the coal business, al- 
though no adequate grounds for such unfair conclu- 
sions have yet been established.” 


Smoke Indicates Fire. 


Those who wonder why there is criticism of the 
coal trade from many sources might well contemplate 
recent sharp comment which comes not from outsiders, 
but from responsible trade sources and from offices of 
fuel administrators. Consider, for instance, the cir- 
cular recently sent out by President Clark, of the 
New England Association, as to a foot or eighteen 
inches of good coal being placed on the top of a car 
containing nothing but poor stuff underneath. 

Sometimes such tonnage is unloaded and goes 
through a dealer’s storage plant without being person- 
ally inspected by him. He has looked at the top of 
the car and all seems to be in order, but when the 
tonnage goes out it not only creates a bad impression 
among the buyers of thirty or forty tons of coal, but 
the probabilities are that the poor stuff has become 
mixed with the contents of several other cars, and the 
whole lot is below the standard. 


We sometimes think there should be less in the way 
of self-congratulations at trade meetings and that the 
members present would do well to remember the old 
saying, “Where there is so much smoke, there must be 
some fire,” and consider to what extent the complaints 
that they hear are well founded. Certainly, if coal is 
not good enough to satisfy a dealer, it cannot be good 
enough to satisfy a consumer, and complaints are only 
natural. 


May Burglarize Coal Bins. 


WEsTFIELD, Mass., Feb. 14——Local families who 
left the city for the winter leaving a supply of coal in 
their cellars may be minus the fuel when they 
return in the event it can be found that the coal 
can be confiscated legally and distributed among 
the families which are without fuel. 


It has come to the attention of the fuel dis- 
tributor that there are cases here where residents 
absent from the city for the winter months have 
left a coal supply in the cellars of their homes. 
It was reported in one instance that a family 
had 15 tons. The status of the matter is being 
inquired into by the fuel distributor. 


BITUMINOUS STOCKS - 


Official at 36,000,000 Tons January | 
Against 32,000,000 November lst. 


Preliminary figures from a canvass of cc 
mercial stocks of bituminous coal, undertaken 
the Department of Commerce and the U. 
Geological. Survey, under authority of the F 
Distributor, indicate that on January 1, 1 
commercial consumers and dealers had in stor: 
approximately 36,000,000 net tons, as compa 
with 32,000,000 tons on November 1, 1! 
Present rate of consumption is estimated by 
Federal officials as between 9,000,000 and 10,0 
000 tons weekly, while the output has b 
averaging about 11,000,000 tons a week si 
January Ist. 

In a statement announcing the result of 
canvass F. R. Wadleigh, Federal Fuel Distri 
tor, says: 

“The significant fact is that bituminous prod 
tion is now greater than consumption and, 
consequence, stocks have begun to recuperate 
ward normal. The wage agreement with 
United Mine Workers having been settled fo 
year from April 1st, next, and continuous prod 
tion thus assured, the bituminous coal crisis seé 
to have definitely passed. " 

A complete report giving further details rega 
ing size and distribution of stocks will be iss! 
very shortly, it is announced. 

As showing how the 36,000,000 tons in sti 
on January lst compare with the amount on hz 
at different dates in the past, the following figu 
are of interest: 


Net tons 
October 1, 71916.3.0 eee 27,000,000 
October’ \1}, 1917.32 eee .. 28,100,000 
July 15, 1918: 540 3-ee 39,700,000 
October J, 1918.) 3. ocean 59,000,000 
Day. of the Armistice.a eae 63,000,000 
January 1, 191905. 57,900,000 
April” 1, 1919° 2 lees 40,400,000 
March \1, 1920 2..;ceeen eee 24,000,000 
June 1,. 1920. cae pee 20,000,000 
January 1, 192) 20sec PBR re 45,800,000 
April .], 1921 2. 39,500,000 
August 1, 1921). o2 see 41,100,000 
November. 1, 19217532 eee 48,500,000 
January 1, 1922). 3.09 see 48,000,000 
March 1, 19222-0332 eee 52 500,000 
April 1, 1922...) eee 75,000,000 
September 1,591922) gee es eat 22,000,000 
October 1, 1922) eee 26,000,000 


Growth of Briquette Industry. / 


The Department of Commerce announces that 
cording to reports made to the Bureau of the Cer 
the value of products of establishments engaged 
marily in the manufacture of fuel amounted to $3,1 
000 in 1921, as compared with $1,974,000 in 1919, 
$863,000 in ‘1914, an increase of 61 per cent from | 
to 1921, and of 268.2 per cent for the seven-year 
riod 1914 to 1921. 

The industry includes establishments engaged it 
manufacture of briquettes from bituminous coal 
anthracite dust mixed with tar and pitch as a binc 
a composition of charcoal, pitch, tar, and cof 
fuels made of crude oil and sawdust, etc. 

Of the 14 establishments reporting in 1921, 
each were located in Indiana, New York, Penn 
vania, Virginia, and Wisconsin; and one each in ¢ 
fornia, (Missouri, New Jersey, and Washington. — 

In January, the month of maximum employm 
440 wage earners were reported, and in April, 
month of minimum employment, 284. The avet 
number employed during 1921 was 371 as comp: 
with 171 in 1919, | 

A report has been published that coal was fc 
six miles south of Russell, Minn., at a depth of 
feet It was in blue clay, and seemed to be n 
solid than the lignite of the Dakotas. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


Bituminous coal production continues on the 
weekly basis of a little below 11,000,000 tons, 
as has been the outstanding feature of the pro- 
ducing activities for some weeks past. The 
temporary bulge early in the winter was but 
brief, and viewed in retrospect its slight ex- 
tent now seems more surprising. It was an- 
ticipated by many that the tonnage demand 
would be larger than has proved to be the case. 
The market continues to absorb upwards of 
10,500,000 tons of soft coal weekly, and there 
is only a slight surplus pressing for sale at any 
time or at any place. It is seen that the car 
shortage during the period of more active de- 
mand was really a blessing in disguise, for had 
the output got up to 12 or 13 million tons a 
week, as could easily have been accomplished 
with a larger car supply, many destinations 
would have been completely satisfied, would 
have had substantial stocks on hand, and there 
be have been little opportunity for current 
sales. 


Apparently the large consumers have de- 
cided again upon something in the nature of a 
buyers’ strike, and with intimations broadly 
given in various places as to holding off for a 
while, it is doubtful how long the present de- 
mand will continue. Already the market for 
‘some grades of coal is very thin, for the in- 
quiries are few in number and by no means 
urgent. This light buying may be to the ad- 


vantage of the purchasers, as we are now ap-. 


‘proaching the spring season, but such did not 
prove to be the case last summer and again 
last fall, as many paid roundly for their 
temerity in holding off. Manufacturing is on 
a better basis than it was last summer, and 
this may have an effect in making the buyers’ 
strike less successful than it would be under 
the less satisfactory manufacturing conditions 
that prevailed in 1921. 


~ Wintry weather has had no positive effect 
‘on soft coal in the East, though it may have 
‘prevented the slump from proceeding further, 
‘with a faster decline in prices. In the West, 
where this tonnage enters more largely into 
household trade, demand has been helped some, 
particularly for domestic grades. As so often 
happens at this time of the year, there is a 
tendency to recognize the unsatisfactory con- 
‘ditions as seasonable, and already thoughts are 
‘turned towards the opening of the Lake season, 
‘something generally eventuating in less than 









; 


sixty days from date. Even though a number 
of weeks intervene, the situation in the North- 
west affords something pleasant to look for- 
ward to, as the stocks on hand were far below 
normal at the beginning of the winter season 
and the weather has been quite up (or shall 
we say down?) to the average conditions in 
that section. 

Dock coal has been supplemented by all-rail 
receipts, but tonnage from the sections to the 
South is always bought sparingly, in view of 
the high cost of freight by the all-rail routes 
between the Indiana and Illinois mines and the 
Twin Cities and vicinity. Because of these cir- 
cumstances, it is very probable that there will 
be quite a lively demand for tonnage in the 
Northwest as soon as a supply by the custom- 
ary water and rail routes becomes available. 

A feature that naturally excites some con- 
cern at this stage of affairs is the prospect, or 
probability, of non-union districts making a re- 
duction in wages, but the conclusion is general 
that it will not be possible to go so far in this 
respect as was done during the slump of two 
years ago. 

The demand for labor in various lines of 
manufacturing seems to preclude the prospect 
of severe curtailment of the pay of mine labor, 
although it is recognized that this is at a very 
high level, a figure that could not be maintained 
were it possible to operate a greater number 
of days in the year. But as has been so often 
said, the over-development of mining activities 
seems to put the coal trade on something ap- 
proaching a half-time basis. While this is in- 
veighed against by the union leaders, it is 
probable that they do not overlook the fact that 
the more men there are employed, even on 
part time, the more money is available on a 
per capita tax basis. 

With increased manufacturing the railroads 
will be more busy, and indeed very creditable 
records are already being made in regard to 
gross earnings. As in so many lines, the dif- 
ficulty nowadays is not with regard to gross 
earnings, but in regard to net. And in the 
railroad world in particular this is an import- 
ant feature, for in many ways it is seen how 
necessary certain improvements are. Until a 
better average return is assured it does not 
seem probable that there will be much capital 
available for railroad improvements, and this 
circumstance will naturally retard coal tonnage 
movement, directly. affecting the production 
and shipment of fuel. 


The anthracite situation is now’at its worst 
state, so far as public clamor is concerned, thus 
disappointing many who thought that the 
critical stage was reached and passed about 
the first of the year and were in a measure 
made secure in that belief by the more quiet 
condition, relatively speaking, that developed 
in some places at that time. Naturally, the 
weather conditions have had much to do with 
this. Often the retail trade has been desirous 
of cold and stormy conditions to stimulate busi- 
ness at this season, only to find that a rather 
balmy atmosphere prevailed in all except the 
most northerly sections; but this year, when 
some relief from a long and hard season would 
be appreciated by dealers as well as the pub- 
lic, conditions that are certainly normal, ac- 
cording to Weather Bureau standards, to say 
the least, have prevailed. 

February usually brings bad weather, con- 
sidering the month as a whole, though often 
there are many days of thawing experienced 
during the month. But this yéar, as stated, 
the temperatures have thus far been steadily on 
a winter basis. Fortunately the weather has not 
been below normal but it has been cold enough 
considering status of coal supply. 

Much of the difficulty that has been experi- 
enced is evidently due to the failure of the 
retail trade to procure substitutes. Many do 
not have such tonnage available to supply those 
of their customers who are perfectly willing 
to make what some consider a desperate ex- 
periment. The seeker for coal trade informa- 
tion learns of many of the smaller places that 
are entirely out of coal, either because the 
dealers did not buy any substitutes at all or did 
not secure enough of that sort of tonnage. 

The conditions have turned out quite dif- 
ferent from what they were in 1903, thus bear- 
ing out the views of those who said that the 
needs of the country are greater than they were 
twenty years ago and that the excess capacity 
of the mines is less. Certainly those cheerful 
persons who thought that the producer would 
be seeking orders for domestic sizes by this 
time realize that they made a mistake. 

However, whether the weather is severe or 
not, the period of stress is now nearing the 
end. In a short time now we may have 
one of the bright sunny spells that will develop 
a spirit of cheerfulness throughout the trade 
and throughout the community, 


“Only one more river to cross” may well be 
the theme of those who have struggled anx- 
iously during the past season, and there will 
be much relief felt when the brighter days come 
along to ease the pressure on the limited sup- 
plies of coal suitable for domestic purposes. 
The steam sizes, of course, are not now in 
active demand in view of the very conservative 
position taken by large buyers. But this is 
more or less of a permanent, normal condition 
and something that no doubt the producers 
have reconciled themselves to. 

A degree of excitement has been added to 
the trade by news of seizures of coal at cer- 
tain places, followed by the definite announce- 
ment by the New York State Fuel Administra- 
tor that coal will be seized when necessary. No 
doubt there are circumstances that justify this, 
as in certain cases, pointed out, of cars side- 
tracked because of inability to move further 
for various reasons. But the fuel problem will 
not be solved by unauthorized seizures, which 
only tend to make the confusion all the worse. 
Washington wisely decided against the Cana- 
dian embargo, and no doubt, now that atten- 
tion has been centered on northeastern New 
York, conditions there will improve. 
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Independent anthracite prices have advanced 
50 cents to a dollar per ton on domestic sizes 
as a result of the cold wave which began the 
middle of last week and continued over Sunday. 
As this coincided with strikes at a number of 
collieries in the hard coal region, market effect 
was all the more pronounced. Operators in a 
position to make prompt shipment found the 
demand for their tonnage so urgent that it was 
easy to get prices back about where they were 
before the softening tendency began to mani- 
fest itself early in the month. 

The severe weather caused little inconve- 
nience to the public hereabouts. Not only have 
there been no interruptions to shipments such 
as some sections have had to contend with, but 
there have been plenty of substitutes to piece 
out with when needed. The failure of many 
dealers and a large part of the consuming 
public in the smaller communities to lay in a 
reserve supply of some other fuel, for use in 
such an emergency as has lately existed, might 
form the subject of a sermon if preaching 
would do any good. 

The very people who are making such a fuss 
about Canada getting a modest share of the 
anthracite output refused to take in any of the 
hard coal which the retailers had on hand last 
spring because they thought the price was 
coming down. Later, when retail stocks were 
exhausted, they declined to buy substitutes for 
fear they wouldn't like them. Now they are 
blaming the coal men and the railroads for 
something they themselves are largely respon- 
sible for.’ At the same time, many country 
dealers neglected to keep as large stocks of 
substitutes on hand as ordinary prudence would 
suggest. Some were apparently out of every- 
thing when the pinch came. 


Movement over the local piers has been 
slowed down at times during the past ten days 
by reason of frozen coal. However, by work- 
ing overtime and Sundays it has been possible 
to give fairly prompt release of cars loaded 
with domestic sizes. The greatest delay has 
been on steam sizes, which are harder to thaw 
out. 

Small operators who were accepting orders 
for prepared sizes at $13.00 to $13.50 a short 
time ago are now asking $14.00 and $14.50, 
which was practically the top of the market in 
December and January. Buyers will pay these 
prices at this stage of the season only when 
assured of very prompt shipment. Pea coal is 
bringing from $9.75 to $10.75. 

The steam sizes were steadied somewhat by 
the lower temperatures, but did not advance 
in price. No. 1 buckwheat is bringing from 
$4.50 to $5.50 at the mines and from $7.50 to 
$8.50 alongside in the local harbor. The range 
on rice is from $2.50 to $3.25, in most cases, 
and on barley from $1.50 to $2.00. 


The Bituminous Market. 


High grade bituminous coals are holding up 
fairly well in the face of a quiet demand, but 
the bottom seems to have dropped out of the 
market for the poorer grades of both high and 
low volatile. Prices have fallen so low in 
some cases that it is questionable if producers 
are getting a new dollar for an old one. Once 
this stage is reached it is only a question of a 


Trade Conditions at New York 


Weather Conditions and Local Strikes Cause Recovery in Independent Anthracite— 
Better Grades of Bituminous Are Holding Fairly Steady. 









short time until the unprofitable mines begin 
to close down. 


Some shutdowns are already reported, but 
most operators are inclined to hold on a while 
longer in the hope of a change for the better. 
They are encouraged to adopt this attitude by 
the thought that when existing embargoes are 
lifted they may be able to dig up considerable 
business in sections now closed to them. There 
is also the possibility that consumers stocked up 
too freely before the new wage agreements 
were signed, and that when part of the reserves 
have been used up there will be a better op- 
portunity to move tonnage. 


_As against this is the probability of a better 
car supply with the passing of winter, which 
will mean an increased output and greater com- 
petition. The car situation has not changed 
materially this week on most roads, and in 
some cases it is worse than ever because of cold 
and stormy weather having interfered with 
train movement. Weather conditions have had 
no noticeable effect on the market ; that is, they 
have not strengthened it. But by slowing 
down transportation they may have prevented 
still greater weakness developing. 


The situation as regards shipments to New 
England remains about as heretofore. Most 
of the gateways are closed to P. R. R. and B. 
& O. shippers, while those with coal originating 
on the New York Central system have access to 
points on the B. & A. and at times to B. & M. 
territory.- The situation changes frequently as 
regards destinations that can be shipped to. 


There is much negotiating going on looking 
to the closing of contracts, but from all ac- 
counts the amount of business actually signed 
up is rather limited. Both sides seem inclined 
to take their time. This is especially true of 
buyers, as spot prices are now down to about 
what they are asked to pay on contract. From 
the consumer’s standpoint, the disadvantage of 
waiting too long is that the better grades are 
always sold up first and those who delay may 
have difficulty in getting what they want. 

The market on the different classifications is 
about as follows for prompt shipment from the 
mines: Pool 1, $4.50-$5.00 per net ton; Pool 
71, $3.85-$4.25; Pool 9, $3.75-$4.25; Pool 4, 
$3.75-$4.00; Pool 10, $3.25-$3.75; Pool 11, 
$2.25-$2.75; Pool 14, $3.00-$3.50; Pool 18, 
$2.00-$2.25; low sulphur gas coal, mine-run, 
$3.25-$3.75; three-quarters, $4.00-$4.50; high 
volatile steam grades, mine-run, $2.25-$3.00; 
three-quarters, $3.00-$3.50; slack, $2.25-$2.50. 

Number of cars at the local piers fluctuates 
between 2,500 and 2,800, which is not a large 
surplus in view of the fact that dumpings aver- 
age between 500 and 600 cars a day. There is 
some distress coal, however, both in cars and 
boats. The market is about as follows: Pools 9 
and 71, $7.25-$7.50 per gross ton f. 0, b. piers; 
Pool 10, $6.50-$6.75 ; Pool 11 and unclassified, 
$5.50-$6.00, 


During January, the New York Central lines 
loaded a total of 66,021 cars of bituminous coal, 
compared with 43,973 cars during January, 1922; 
49,607 cars in January, 1921; 64,452 in January, 
1920; 48,733 in January, 1919; and 55,803 in Janu- 
ary, 1918. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 





No Let-Up Seen in Demand for Anthracite- 
Weather Helps Bituminous Trade. 


The anthracite situation fails to ease up in as 
degree whatever, and the retailers continue to poi 
out that they are pressed harder than ever by the 
customers. If one wants to get an idea of the stra 
the retail office forces are under it will only tal 
a visit of an hour to hear the dozens of requests | 
phone and in person, all couched in the same manne 
It is no wonder that the percentage of illness h 
greatly increased in the offices, and there are actual 
cases where some workers have been compelled - 
stop merely on account of the nervous strain. 

In spite of previous statements of the same impo: 
it will have to be recorded that the present we 
holds the record of being the worst so far for tl 
season. With February almost gone it now turns o 
that it has delivered more winter weather than ¢ 
the other months together. This week. the lowe 
temperature of the season was recorded at 8 degree 
with practically a minimum of under 20 reached « 
every one of the seven days. Added to this the 
has been more snow, so the month has been one | 
real winter. 

The point has now been reached where coal is beit 
consumed much faster than it can be delivered, ; 
even the small proportion of the populace who he 
some coal in reserve, are in urgent need of more. / 
it stands now practically every householder has ; 
order for delivery and is urging for it to be made : 
once. To be sure there are many whose needs a! 
not so urgent, yet who are the most insistent, and 
is these who are making the work of distribution pa 
ticularly difficult. 

It is believed the shipments recently have been b 
low the average, as the yards are now feeling tl 
effect of the several strikes, which cut off conside 
able tonnage. Fortunately, the labor disturbanc! 
have been settled in the instances of the two large 
companies, although another large producer still r 
ports men out. The loss of this tonnage while n 
great compared with the aggregate for the year, 
particularly felt at a time when every ton of coal 
being stretched to its utmost. 

The dealers are now delivering more half- ar 
quarter-tons than they have heretofore, and this n 
only slows down the deliveries, but also makes 
extremely expensive. 


Retail Prices Fair. 

With coal so scarce that there are hundreds \ 
people willing to pay almost any price for a sing 
ton if they could find any dealer willing to fav: 
them, the retail schedule continues on a modest bas 
considering all the costs that enter into the price 
At this time $14.50 is considered an exceptional 
modest price, yet not so far from the city there 
at least one dealer selling as low as $14. Of cour: 
these quotations are based on mostly company coa 
There are quite a number of quotations at $15, av 
some at $15.50, which about represents the maximu. 
and is based on the highest independent prices. Uzi 
der present conditions it is really rare to hear ai 
complaint of price. 3 

There are no variations of the note in the mi 
prices of the producers, and it is the exception | 
hear of any offers of premium coal being made. 
this is meant quotations above the schedules as agree 
upon by the fair practice committee. There we 
some report of an offering of egg, stove and m 
at a flat price of $12 recently by a house not regi 
larly in the anthracite trade. ; 

As the demand for anthracite has held on so lon 
without any abatement the dealers are reaching tl 
conclusion that it might be as much as a year befoy 
they will be able to order and get what they wan 
They look for the busiest kind of a spring seaso' 
for the reason that while every year sees muc 
coal carried over in the cellars, this season there wi 
practically be none at all. 

Some Strength in Soft Coal. 

The soft coal market has been helped somewh: 
by the cold weather, and there was some show < 
strength recently among the very highest grades 
fuel. However, the weather has not created sufi 
cient demand to check entirely the downward tren 
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rices, and practically every grade has shown fur- 
recessions during the past week. The question 
's continually in the minds of all as to when bottom 
ll be reached and what will it be when it is touched. 
in numerous instances there have been offerings of 
on the market lately at prices for which other 
ators declared they could not produce it. Of 
se these are exceptions, yet it is interesting to note 
‘some shippers offer Pool 11 coal as low as $2.60, 
j0ough there is more than a possibility that this is 
ess fuel. ‘ 
1e big buyer continues to put by a great deal of 
t the market prices, taking advantage of bunches 


r oal at low figures, provided the grade is all right. 


tis way many of the utility plants are able to 
age downward their fuel costs, which were some- 


he buyer with contract in mind is still holding off, 


et along without a contract, figuring to be in posi- 
to go along for the present on week to week 
ses, and then fill up in the summer at even 
wer rates. There are some producers, too, espe- 
ly those favorably situated in the matter of low 
- production, together with non-union labor, who 
n to be willing to take a chance on contracts at 
time at seemingly low prices. é 
ices for the better coals of the various pools 
about as follows at this time: Pool 1, $4.70 to 
00; Pool 9-71, $4.20 to $4.40; Pool 10, $3.65 to 
; Pool 11, $3.00 to $3.40. 


. 


IRMONT TONNAGE DROPS 


tt Week’s Total Lightest Since November, 
~ With Prices Down Further. 


certain conditions were apparent in the coal trade 
orthern West Virginia early this week. The 
et appears to be dying by inches, and there is 
parently another buyers’ strike on. In the hope of 
lubbing prices down to the limit, the railroads and 
t manufacturers are playing a waiting game. 
y limited tonnage is going to the cement manu- 
irers just now. Here and there in various sec- 
of the field some little coal is being shipped in 
cement belt, but as a whole it is greatly restricted. 
Opinion appears to’ be varied as to the outcome of 
Siness in the new coal-year. Quite a few operators 
Bieouating on the lake trade to boost conditions 
ome, but others are fearful of the bulk of this ton- 
re again going from the non-union coal fields of 
ern West Virginia and Kentucky. It is apparent 
‘the new coal year approaches that only quality 
well-prepared coal will command a market. This 
t the lake buyer will demand and there is slim 
for poor stuff being dumped into the 


uced coal of quality and of clean-preparation be- 
they have a reputation at stake, will be in a 
sition to supply this trade. The small operators will 
out, and already there have been a number 
r closed or on the verge of closing in northern 
Virginia. The snowbird, or corn huskers, as 
ie call the mushroom operator, cannot stand the 
ch of keen competition, which only larger and well 
ced corporations can withstand. This has al- 
been the history of the soft coal industry and 
ry repeats itself. 

stronger commercial car supply in northern West 
ja at this time would break down what little 
ge of a market still exists, although if the larger 
companies had the empties, they would load much 
ommercial coal on contracts which has not been 


Spot Prices. 


Jn Monday the market was ranging from $2.15 to 
) for Pittsburgh vein coal, and by nightfall the 
level had dropped to $2 at the mines, Lump 
quoted at $3, which is being sold in limited 
lities in the east and in the: west. Slack was 
ted at $2.25, and little is moving out of the region 
pt for the limited tonnage being taken by cement 


many at this time have almost decided they can: 
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delphia on Tuesday morning, brokers were offering 
the mines but $1.90 for Pittsburgh coal. The coal 
being sold at $2.10 to $2.15 was reported to be a good 
grade of Pittsburgh vein mine-run. Low sulphur lump 
produced on the western Maryland’s Wyatt-Binga- 
mon-Helen’s Run branches, was quoted at $2.80 to 
$2.90. 

While the price levels on the B. & O. tended down- 
ward, this was not true on the Monongahela and the 
Morgantown & Wheeling Railways, because of the 
business these feeders to the P. & L. E. and P. R. R. 
were getting in Canada and northern New York State. 
Mine-run was quoted there at $3.15 to $3.25 on Tues- 
day of this week at the mines, which was a dime or 
fifteen cents stronger than last week. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway was said to have bought coal on 
Monday as high as $3.25. The Grand Trunk was also 
in the market early this week, but the N. Y., O. & W. 
has slackened its pace and at present is buying very 
little tonnage. 


One of the avenues of business that has been re- 
cently opened up to mine owners along the Monon- 
gahela Railway are the orders being placed by small 
plats of varied descriptions in northern New York 
State, such as construction companies and others. 
Automobile manufacturers in the Detroit section have 
also been buying coal again off the Monongahela, It 
is said they are paying $3.25. Little, if any, coal is 
going to cement mills off this road. : 

Car supply early this week would not be especially 
favorable. Mines along the Monongah Division, B. 
& O., approximated 40 per cent on Monday and 21 
per cent on Tuesday, with commercial cars running 
very short, according to reports, Along the Monon- 
gahela and Morgantown & Wheeling Railways there 
was a 37 per cent run on Monday and 16 per cent 
on Tuesday. Plants along the Wyatt-Bingamon & 
Helen’s Run branches of the Western Maryland Rail- 
way on Monday had a 38 per cent run, while on 
Tuesday it was 37 per cent. Generally speaking, 
commercial cars have been short for some time. 

Coal loading in northern West Virginia last week 
aggregated approximately 467,000 tons, which was the 
lowest production since the week ending November 
11th, when 446,000 tons were produced, production 
slipped back in particular on the Monongah Division 
of the B. & O. and the Wyatt-Bingamon branches of 
the Western Maryland Railway. There was a drop 
of more than 30,000 tons on the Monongah Division. 
Practically all of the other divisions are said to have 
showed increases. 


Strike at Susquehanna Collieries. 


The men employed at the three collieries and one 
washery of the Susquehanna Collieries Co. in the 
Wyoming region went on strike on Friday of. last 
week because of grievances regarding working condi- 
tions, the wages to be paid for certain work and the 
price charged by the company for coal supplied to 
the men for their own use. Upwards of 3,000 men 
are affected and the loss of production amounts to 
over 5,000 tons a day. Operations of the company 
in the Susquehanna Schuylkill region are not involved. 

The tie-up at the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s 
collieries was ended last Monday, when the strikers 
returned to work, 


New Wholesale Company at Cincinnati. 


CiINcINNATI, O., Feb. 23—The Merrimac Fuel Co. 
has been organized under an Ohio charter, with a 
capitalization of $50,000, and will have offices at 817 
and 818 Dixie Terminal Building. 

M. F. McDermott, until recently president of the 
Boone Coal Co., and one of the most capable and 
successful operators of the Cincinnati market, is 
president of the new corporation; W. J. Quinn, for- 
merly of Huntington, West Va., and for years in- 
terested in Logan County production, vice-president ; 
W. D. Schroyer, formerly for years associated with 
the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., secretary and 
treasurer. 

The company will control large fuel supplies from 
Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky. W. D. Schroyer 
will be in charge of a branch office at 505 Union 
Building, Cleveland, while the other officers will be 
active at the home office in this city. . 
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CINCINNATI SLUMP CHECKED 
But 


Non-Union Operators in Tributary 
Fields Prepare to Cut Wages. 


CINcINNATI, February 23 (Special Telegram) .— 
Embargoes, following congestion on northbound rail- 
roads and a general breakdown of traffic on the coal 
roads of Kentucky and West Virginia, have prevented 
a further slump in the local market this week. As 
it was, prices held fairly firm, with limited move- 
ments of fuel. 

While the combination of poor car supply and low 
temperature, both well emphasized, did not serve to 
cause a favorable reaction in the Cincinnati coal mar- 
ket, it did have the effect of checking a further slump. 
Probably it would have done better than that and 
brought visible strength but for the general disposi- 
tion of large buyers who had temporary supplies to 
“stay out,” while unfavorable conditions were on and 
await a more propitious time. 

In any event, with steam-using industries going full 
time, buying of industrial fuel was lethargic and was 
evidently on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis. Even 
domestic retailers, all of whom had numerous, if not 
large demands on their stocks, were not buying much, 
certainly not more than they had to have to meet im- 
mediate demands. The reason for this hesitancy about 
buying is found in the fact that there is general con- 
viction that prices are sure to recede further when the 
weather lets up. 

In spite of the present apparently unfavorable situ- 
ation, some of the wisest of the operators are op- 
timistic about the future of the market, They say 
that steam-buyers are only temporarily out of the 
market, that practically all of them are running their 
plants 100 per cent, and will continue to do so, and 
even increase in capacity. Moreover, their fuel de- 
mands will grow, and after the lower level of prices 
has closed the thin-seam mines there will be no sur- 
plus worry worth mentioning and conditions will sus- 
tain at least a normal status until lake buying—which 
it is conceded will begin early this year—gets under 
Way. 

On the other hand, the less hopeful say that if the 
market can do no better than hold itself level with 
near-zero weather and a broken-down car supply, it 
can’t be trusted to make a very good showing when 
the temperature is balmy and traffic wheels are mov- 
ing more smoothly, with many consignments for a 
market that appears to glut very readily when every- 
thing is going freely. 


Mines Beginning to Close. 


Reports come that the lower prices already have had 
their natural effect of closing smaller operations and 
that suspensions throughout Kentucky were very nu- 
merous last week. Some mines with a five and ten 
car production dropped out of the running for the 
reason that every car they shipped lost them money. 
There will be a lot more of these suspensions in the 
next week or two, with the result, it is apparent, that 
there wil! be more cars as well as more market for 
the larger producers who know how to keep going. 

The adaptability of non-union operation is shown 
by the fact that already negotiations for reduced wage 
schedules are in progress, with the result that the dis- 
tricts related to the Cincinnati market will soon be 
ready to compete with any sort of a market that is at 
all likely to happen. No eastern Kentucky operators 
have as yet signed the 1923 union scale, and none in 
West Virginia have subscribed their names as yet, 
except in the Fairmont district. There is doubt as 
to Kanawha, the old hot-bed of radical unionism, and 
there will be until the 23rd, on which day a meeting 
of operators is to decide the course to be pursued. 

The coal railroads in this section all had a lot of 
trouble last week, due largely to the zero weather and 
the snow. Congestion on the outlets to the Michigan 
and northern Ohio markets had a serious effect and 
resulted in embargoes at the Cincinnati and Louisville 
gateways, but the C. & O. was able to get a good deal 
of coal through to ‘Chicago and other western points 
by routing by way of the K. & M. and other less 
burdened roads. \ 

The N. & W. was in keen distress, too, and had a 
25 to 35 per cent supply and hampering traffic condi- 
tions, also. The Virginian was about 30 per cent. 
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The L. & N., shut off from the north by congestion, 
had a sorry season and was not able to give better 
than 15 per cent. Shipments were pretty well blocked 
accordingly. The B. & O., Southern and Queen & 
Crescent eked out between 30 and 40 per cent. 

There was a good deal of demand South, and 
freight movements were comparatively clear in that 
direction. There was not enough ice to interfere with 
river deliveries from West Virginia to this city, but 
the movement was not as large as usual. 


Current Quotations. 


Smokeless prices held their own pretty well. Mine- 
run sold for western deliveries at from $4.50 to $5. 
Cargoes for the East went at a slightly lower price, 
about $4.25 to $4.50. Nut and slack were quoted about 
the same. Domestic lump and egg held at from $7 to 
$7.50, but old orders and contracts absorbed practi- 
cally all the tonnage of this variety. There were no 
sales worth mentioning on the spot market, where $8 
and $8.50 would have been readily obtainable. Most 
of the smokeless went East, and it was said the im- 
mediate future might develop some foreign selling. 

High volatile nut and slack were quoted at from $2 
to $2.15, steam mine-run at about $2.50, and gas mine- 
run at from $2.75 to $2.85. Lump and egg ranged all 
the way from $4 to $5, with an average price, on 
satisfactory grades, of $4.50. For the time being the 
buying was not brisk, though the retail dealers were 
said to be doing a very lively business. 

In Cincinnati domestic sales were very active dur- 
ing the cold spell, but with few exceptions deliveries 
were in one and two ton lots, in view of the renewed 
of lower prices. Prices on splint coals were not 
changed. What little smokeless lump was available 
retailed at i at which price dealers insisted they lost 
money. Under the circumstances, they only had sup- 
plies of this kind for special customers whom they 
felt it wise to favor. 
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NO CHANGE AT PITTSBURGH 


General Softness of Market Continues—Car 
Supply Remains Poor. 
The 


tinues 


softness in the Pittsburgh coal market con- 
with little change in. the general situation. 
Orders are still scarce and the general trade is in 
a quandary as to the ultimate outcome of the present 
situation. 

Practically all the mine-run coal, steam grade, 
that is desired can be bought in the Pittsburgh market 
for $2 a ton in Fairmont and Fayette grade. Pitts- 
burgh steam coal is selling at $2.75 for mine-run 
while lump sizes are being sold at $3.50. Gas coal 
is selling at $3 to $3.25 for mine-run, lump sizes 
bringing #4. 

Coke has weakened somewhat and standard fur- 
nace is selling at $6.75. 


The car supply continues very poor. Pittsburgh 
district operators have heen holding a series of 


meetings with representatives of all the railroads re- 
garding the car supply. The operators claimed and 
produced figures to show that coal was not receiving 
its fair share of available transportation facilities. 
This, it was claimed, was particularly true for the 
Pittsburgh district. 

It was pointed out at the meetings that while rail- 
roads are claiming their revenue freight is more than 
20 per cent greater than it was in 1920, the coal 
movement is 14 per cent less. It was also pointed 
out that while United States Geological Survey 
figures showed production in the United States to 
be running 11,000,000 tons per week on an average, 
which is the same as the peak average tonnage for 
the year of 1918, the best year in the coal business, 
production in the Pittsburgh district is only running 
about 30-per cent of what it was in the year 1918. 


Motive Power Lacking. 


With a large porportion of this 30 per cent being 
consumed by cars privately owned and assigned, the 
mines using the system cars for commercial customers 
find it impossible to fill their obligations. Operators 
claimed the trouble was not the lack of cars, but 
the lack of adequate motive power and track facili- 
ties. The operators urged on the railroads that some- 
thing be done. The suggestion was made that either 


mines wsing private equipment be held to their 
fair share of transportation facilities or else the car 
supply to other industries be reduced to what the 
coal industry is receiving. 

The alternative, according to the operators’ spokes- 
men, is that the commercial mines of the Pittsburgh 
district are going to be in trouble. They will be 
criticised, it was said, for not living up to their obli- 
gations and will suffer big financial losses by reason 
of short running time. 

The mines are now working on an average of one 
to one and half days a week. 

The mines, operators claim, cannot hold their men 
when they can only provide one day’s work a week 
for them. The men, they say, will drift away to get 
steadier work. Already there is a drifting to the 
steel mills of the Pittsburgh district. The miners 
are leaving their families in the company houses 
while they board in the steel towns. They save rent 
that way. Even the operators admit six days work 
a week at $3.60 a day is better than one day’s work 
a week at $7.50 a day. 

The railroads claim they are doing the best they 
can. There was another conference held here the 
latter part of this week when the Central Pennsylvania 
operators met with officials of the Pennsylvania R. R. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 





Situation Has Shown Marked Improvement— 
Production Is Increasing. 


The coal trade at Hampton Roads has shown a 
marked improvement during the past two weeks, in 
spite of the freezing temperatures which prevailed 
during that time causing a considerable delay in 
movement over the piers. The daily average dumped 
over all piers last week was over 51,000 tons a day 
which was considered exceptionally good for this 
time of the yedr. Vessel requirements were greatly 
reduced at the end of the week, showing that only 
25,000 tons was waiting last Saturday, as against re- 
quirements of over 61,000 tons a week previous, 

The movement of coal from the mines to the piers 
is said to be good, productions having picked up 
considerably during the past few weeks. With these 
conditions coal prices are lower than they have been 
for some time past, though shippers here say that 
there is still room for improvement in this direction. 
Prevailing prices for Pool 1 grade are from $6.40 

$6.60. Pool 2 grade $6.25 to $6.35 with high 
volatile grades at $5.50 to $5.75 per gross ton piers. 


Big Increase in Dumpings. 

Dumpings over the three piers here for the week 
ending February 16, totaled 309,371 tons, compared 
with 243,823 tons dumped the previous week. Total 
tonnage dumped to date this year amounts to 1,797,881 
tons against 1,498,948 tons dumped during the same 
period last year. Dumpings by piers for the week 
ending last Friday with the amount of tonnage on 
hand at each pier was as follows: 





Dumped On Hand 
tons tons 
Virginian... cen ee ere 118,230 88,780 
Norfolk & Western...... 93,593 68,679 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 97,548 72,900 
Total “hie 309,371 230,359 


While the effects of the coal snap delayed move- 
ment over the piers early this week, but not so 
severely as in the preceding week, due to the fact 
that the condition of the cars was drier and very 
little moisture in the coal upon its arrival at piers. 
Shippers here believe that this week will show up 
even better than last week, due to the increase in 
bunker business and lower temperatures which has 
enabled vessels to move more promptly. Vessel re- 
quirements waiting at port today are over 75,000 tons. 


British coal production for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 10th was 5,567,000 tons, this being the smallest 
amount mined since the first week of the year. The 
South Wales market reports a strong demand with 
an upward tendency in prices. German inquiries are 
prominent for all classes of fuel. Italy, France and 
Belgium are also heavy buyers up to the end of 
March. 


. 


‘of the shipper. 


TRADE AT BOSTON 


Practically No Change in Spot Situation- 
Anthracite Continues Scarce. | 


+ 


The easing which was in evidence the last fe 
weeks in the Boston spot bituminous market has n 
changed for the better, viewed from the standpoi 
Of course, the harbor has been fi 
of cargoes of soft coal but in view of transportati 
difficulties and lack of docking space, this plenitude 
floating fuel has not helped as it should to get sp 
coal into the hands of those in immediate need, 

This condition has therefore artificially held up t 
quotations of spot at Mystic and even at Providen 
so that while certain firms were quoting $10.50 f 
good bituminous, gross ton on cars Boston, othe 


‘with their own wharves and plenty of coal, were al 


to get $11.00. This has made for a spread in the 
called spot market, depending upon the immediz 
availability of the coal and the amount desired. 

This week there has been a more pronounced softe 
ing in prices than for some time past. On the Bost 
& Maine shipments will be accepted for spot delive 
at from $10 to $10.50 and there have been sales 
considerable size not far from the lower figure. 

Off the Boston & Albany, however, as low 
$9.25 gross ton on cars Boston is being quoted 
shippers to public wharves, while there has even be 
a concession by a big shipper from that comparativ. 
low quotation. One large consumer in this neis 
borhood has even been offered a sizeable quantity 
Pool 1 coal for delivery next week as low as $8 
gross ton on cars Boston. 

It seems as if large consumers have been holdi 
off, awaiting the downward slide of bituminous, | 
no very large selling is reported as yet. Still low 
prices are confidently being awaited, since with | 
daily production, no prospect of a miners’ strike 2 
railroads gradually getting the upper hand over trai 
portation difficulties, there does not appear to be a 
sustaining factor on the horizon. 


No Hurry to Sign Contracts. 

There does not seem to be any hurry on the p 
of big users in New England to sign up contra 
for the year’s requirements at prices that are n 
being quoted. Some of them are harking back to’ 
$2.00 to $2.50 net ton mines contracts that prevai 
a few years back, though perhaps the mention of st 
low figures is more of a hope than any actual | 
pectation, 

At Norfolk, it is reported that spot tonnage | 
been offered New England interests at $6.35 f. 0. 
gross ton piers. This figure would seem to be mt 
below the equivalent of spot on cars New Engl: 
points, but it must be remembered that the coal is ¢ 
tainly not spot coal as far as New England is c 
cerned, since it will be subject to both rail and wa 
delay. For those who can afford to wait, it wo 
seem to be an attractive price, | 

There has also been marked easing in Pennsylva 
spot prices, only the very choicest coals being a 
to command more than $4.50 net ton mines. Poo 
is quoted at $5.00 to $5.25; Pool 9, $4.25; Pool 
$3.75 to $4.00, and Pool 11, $3.50 to $3.75. Th 
are one or two shippers that ‘offer these classificay 
at slightly less than the above figures. 

As for anthracite, the hue and cry is still on 
all hands are bent on unearthing the culprits that 
holding back this beloved fuel from New Engl. 
householders. Senators, Congressmen, State and | 
officials, judges and juries and the ordinary layx 
and consumer with a telegram blank handy are bu 
ing the telephones and telegraph wires with messa‘ 
Apparently some action has resulted, for though 
actual fuel is as scarce as ever in the city yar 
reports from all directions are to the effect that 
thracite is being rushed to this region post haste. 

The people are not much interested in hard ¢ 
substitutes, and screened volatile bituminous _ 
dropped to $4.25 net ton mines. Coke is reported 
low as $7.50 net ton mines and there has been q\ 
a drop in No. 1 buckwheat. This sold last week 
$5.50 a ton gross ton mines and is now quoted 
$4.75. The demand from retailers for this size’ 
shrunk to zero. The other ‘sizes hold at about 
quotations of preceding weeks. + 
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Be Weather Helps Trade at Chicago 





I ao Let Up in Call for Coal and Heavy Snow Storms Add to Pepi ander Case oe 





iihatever ill-favor the weather man of Chicago 
ad the Middle-West may have been placed in dur- 


® December and January, by the local coal men,. 


ais has all been forgotten now, since he has dealt 
at two weeks of zero weather, followed by a third 
‘eek of snow and moderately-cold temperatures. 
juring the past two weeks the thermometer has been 
4thin a few points of zero each day, and up to the 
iiddle of this week snow has fallen on three con- 
‘cutive days. 

This means only one thing to the coal dealers—good 
asiness. And that is what the coal men in and near 
hicago, both wholesale and retail, have been ex- 
sriencing for several weeks. There was no let uti this 
eek in the call for coal, regardless of the fact that 
ie zero spell had been broken. Heavy snow on Sun- 
ay, Monday and Tuesday of this week added to the 
mand which the zero weather had produced, 

‘The market has taken on a heatly aspect in view 
‘the demand and there is no attempt to shade prices 
» secure business, for this is not necessary. The 
curing of coals, suitable for domestic consumption, 
is been the problem of the past few weeks, rather 
‘an the selling. Operators have been handicapped 
7 lack of cars in many of the Illinois and Indiana 
tlds, and this has been reflected to some extent in 
e wholesale and retail business. The demand has 
‘en hard to fill when the supplies were not forth- 
iming from the mines. 

‘The large production of prepared sizes has piled 
> somewhat of a surplus in the screenings market, 
‘it here, too, business has been active and many of 
e larger industrial buyers have been in the market 
is week in a good way. Screenings prices ad- 
meed last week from 10 to 15 cents, especially 
Glliamson county and the Harrisburg district. 
tanklin county screenings were hard to secure 
ider $2.50 although it is understood that some sales 
ere made as low as $2.35. 






5 Rush of Buying at Retail. 


Domestic coals, however, were the feature of the 
arket last week, and many retailers were forced to 
crease their delivery facilities and some added extra 
rical help to take care of rush of buying, follow- 
g the below-zero days of last week. The severe 
2ather worked many hardships on the delivery sys- 

‘ms of the retail concerns, and some refused to ac- 
pt more order for immediate delivery until the 
~rse of the rush was over. 

Running time of Illinois mines was not as large 
it week as it had been for several weeks previous. 
is said that the cold weather, in addition to hinder- 
g the car movement of the railroads, also kept many 

miners away from their work. 
Western Kentucky operators are not bringing much 
al into the Chicago market, for normally there has 
‘t been the demand to warrant bringing in the coal. 
der the rush conditions of last week, all Kentucky 
al on the market was taken, but the operators from 
he state were unable to move additional supplies to 
= market in time to take advantage of the extremely 

ld weather. Kentucky coal was off 25 cents per 
‘1 on domestic sizes this week. 

he situation with respect to anthracite is com- 
oncing to work itself out. The supplies of hard 
al received recently have been of larger volume 
‘d old orders are being filled. Retailers, however, 
= still refusing to tell their customers when they can 
liver anthracite, and it is evident that the dealers 
i go through the entire winter without catching 
with the demand for this coal. 

Pocahontas market showed considerable life dur- 
5 the past week. Many who had shut off ship- 
nts two weeks ago, came in for renewals. There 
es not appear to be a great deal of the smoke- 
coal on the open market. Operators are holding 
contract price at $5, but there was a small amount 
Spot available last week around $4.50. — 
~entral Illincis has cleared up most of the “no 

















° e Handicapped by Car Shortage. 
_--—s Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 


bills.” Few were reported and these seemed to be 
mostly from Southern Illinois. Indiana coals are 
holding especially strong, owing to the embargo re- 
cently placed on western shipments by one Indiana 
road. 


Notes. 


Skidmore & Straw, Fisher Building, wholesale coal 
dealers, announced last week the addition of Frank 
E. Pomery to the sales force. 


W. L. Walton, sales director of the Lake & Export 
Coal Sales Co., of Illinois, returned this week from 
a business trip through the Northwest. 


H. L. Weith, sales manager of the Atwill-Makem- 
son Coke & Coal Co., McCormick Building, has been 
confined to his home for two weeks with influenza. 


Thomas Watkins has been appointed sales manager 
of the Spring Valley Coal Co., Old Colony Building. 
Mr. Watkins was connected with this concern in the 
production end, some years ago. 


S. Freshman, head of the Ehrlich-Pierce Coal Co., 
Webster Building, Chicago, visited the Cincinnati 
offices of his company last week, accompanied by 
Stuart Smythe, salesman for, the Chicago branch, 


E. M. Sweet, secretary of the Illinois Third Vein 
Coal Co., has been placed in charge of the Chicago 
offices of this concern recently opened in the Great 
Northern Building, 20 West Jackson boulevard. 

The Montgomery C. & M. Co., Chicago, was in- 
corporated last week for $50,000 to mine, buy and sell 
coal, coke and oil. The incorporators are Thomas 
G. Montgomery, E. G. Rosenfeld and C. J. Bassler. 


A. E. Burns, head of the Burns Produce Co., Stan- 
ley, Wis., dealers in produce, grain and coal, visited 
I. L. Runyan, secretary of the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, in Chicago last 
week. 

The Lord Coal Co., 111 W. Washington street, 
Chicago, was incorporated last week for $30,000. The 
firm will deal in coal, coke and building materials. 
The incorporators are A. H. Lord, A. R. Lord and 
Elmer Dickey. 

The LaSalle Coal Co., 127 West 23rd street, is a 
new comer in the Chicago market. This concern, 
which will deal in coal, coke and other fuels, was 
incorporated last week for $29,000 and those interested 
in the company are Richard J. Casey, Frank Simon 
and W. J. Flaherty. 


Charles D. Weeks, well known in Chicago coal 
circles, has become vice-president in charge of sales 
and purchases of the Fellenz Coal & Dock Co., Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Weeks at one time was manager of the 
Milwaukee Solvay Coke Co. and also vice-president 
of the Elkhorn Piney C. M. Co. 


The Tullula Coal Co., Tullula, Ill, received a state 
charter last week and will do a general retail busi- 
ness in coal, coke, and by-products. Those interested 
in the company are G. H. Ejichenauer, C. H. 
Eichenauer, H. J. EKichenauer and H. E. Eichenauer. 
The capital of the company is $5,000. 


The Elmhurst Lumber & Coal Co., of Elmhurst, 
Jll., a suburb of Chicago, was incorporated under 
the state laws of Illinois last week for $150,000. The 
firm will maintain a large coal and lumber yard and 
new equipment will be purchased in the near future. 
Those interested in the new concern are E. B. Smith, 
T. W. Thorsen and J. S. Barker. 


The Lakeside Coal Co. has been organized and in- 
corporated in Chicago, thus adding another retail 
coal company to the market. The capital of the 
company is placed at $10,000 and the offices will be 
located at 4750 Sheridan Road. The incorporators 
are J. J. Hughes and W. E. Reifachneider. The 
firm will deal in coal and coke. 

Additional funds have been voted in the State 
Senate for the further prosecution of the Herrin 
mine massacre cases. An additional amount of 
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$75,000 was placed at the disposal. of Attorney 
General Brundage by the passage of a measure in 
the State Legislature this past week. Governor 
Small is expected to sign the measure. 


The general offices of the Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion, which have occupied one-half of a floor in the 
McCormick Building for some time past will be moved 
on May Ist to the new Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Clark and Jackson streets. The new bank 
building is now nearing completion and will be one 
of Chicago’s finest business structures when com- 
pleted. 


A tax of eight cents per ton on all coal produced 
in Illinois was proposed last week in the General 
Assembly at Springfield, Ill, by Senator G. J. John- 
son of Paxton, Ill. The bill if passed would mean 
a direct burden of $6,500,000 annually on the public, 
based on the production of Illinois mines during the 
past five years. Needless to say, the Senator comes 
from Ford county, where there are no coal mines, 

The following firms were admitted to membership 
in the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation during the month of January, according to 
I. L. Runyan, secretary: Dimock, Gould & Co., East 
Moline, Ill.; E. S. Evans Co. and Naset Bros., of 


Sparta, Wis.; E. E. Embree, of DeKalb, Ill-; Han- 
over Lumber Yard, Hanover, Ill.; Merton Sales Co., 
Merton, Wis., and The Sackville Coal, Express & 


Storage Co., East Moline, IIl. 


A consulting department is now being maintained 
by the Mortimer B. Flynn Coal Co. for the service of 
the family users of coal as well as the large indus- 
trial customers. The name of the Pottinger-Flynn 
Coal Co. was recently changed to the Mortimer B. 
Flynn Coal Co. and the company rechartered re- 
cently for $1,000,000. It was this concern that ad- 
vertised coal at cost through the columns of the 
Herald and Examiner just prior to Christmas. 


Wednesday of last’ week was the biggest day in 
the history of the gas business in Chicago. On that 
day the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., produced 
for use of consumers and to put in mains, 111,500,000 
cubic feet, or the largest amount of gas ever dis- 
tributed in Chicago in a single day. Four years ago 
when the Chicago company was called upon to “send 
out” 101,000,000 cubic feet, its facilities almost col- 
lapsed under the strain. The cold wave was said to 
be responsible for the record-breaking demand. 


Illinois and Indiana coal operators rejected a plan 
last week, while in joint meeting. The plan dealt 
with the empty car distribution at the mines as pro- 
posed by railroads in Illinois, Indiana and Western 
Kentucky. The Illinois and Indiana operators claimed 
that state laws and rules of the United Mine Workers 
make the plan impracticable. The matter was dis- 
cussed at a conference called at the suggestion of 
the I. C. C. It was hoped that a method of car 
distribution, which would eliminate alleged discrimi- 
nation, would be worked out. Upon failure to arrive 
at any agreement in the opening days of the con- 
ference, each side appointed a committee to con- 
sider the problem. The committees were composed 
of the following: Illinois operators, Geo. Reed, J. 
M. Seymour, and R. A. Ropiquet; Indiana operators, 
Jonas Waffle, C. E. Hair; Western Kentucky opera- 
tors, C. F. Richardson and Van Norman; Railroads, 
J. F. Porterfield, C. B. Anderson, R. R. Harris, G. L. 
Whipple and W. L. Barnes. 


Dangerous Figures. 


It seems to us there should be a law against giving 
out the average price of anthracite. Nearly every hu- 
man activity is regulated by law. Newspaper dis- 
patches have told of an enactment against smoking in 
Utah, and we have all heard much of the law against 
drinking in recent years. So why not a law against 
the average price of anthracite being published? 

It has many trouble-making possibilities. At a re- 
cent hearing in Philadelphia the statement was made 
that the average cost of hard coal sold by one of the 
producing companies was $5.41. No doubt a million 
amateur statisticians at once figured that if the ton- 
nage was sold at $8.50, there was a profit of $3.09, 
with the well-justified conclusion that that was rather 
too much for a concern to draw down when it was 
mining five or six million tons a year. 
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FIRMER AT BUFFALO 


Bituminous Market Helped by More Than a 
Week of Real Winter Weather. 


The soft coal market is a little stiffer this week 
on account of the cold spell, which has been severe 
and is lasting much longer than any had this winter 
till now and longer than they usually do. The result 
is that the steady weakening of the market, which had 
been the case for some weeks and was expected to 
go right on till spring, has been staved off for the time 
being. 

At the same time shippers who are trying to look 
after the interests of their customers, sometimes to 
their own present loss, are still making no secret that 
they believe coal will be lower again before long. 
In this way they hope to hold the trade they have 
secured by keeping the consuming end of the trade 
posted. 

There is some letting up of the embargoes, but the 
mine supply is no better, for which reason most of 
the coal that was here and at other midway points 
waiting to go forward, some of it not sold, has mostly 
disappeared and it will all go soon unless. the state of 
the market changes. The New England market is 
about as badly closed up by embargoes as ever. It 
often appears, though, that the embargoes are evaded 
in cases of emergency, and sometimes in more ordinary 
cases, 

It will be a great relief to the average mind when 
the coal shortage is over. As a rule, the public has 
not acted with much judgment in the matter. There 
has never been any real shortage, except that some 
of the anthracite consumers were not willing to make 
use of anything but just what they had always used. 
If they had been accustomed to use grate or chestnut 
they insisted on the very same size now, and as there 
was not enough for that they “suffered.” Those who 
set about using soft coal, coke or fine anthracite got 
along well enough. There was always enough of any 
of these. 

The surprise of the winter coal situation has been 
that there was enough natural or by-product gas. The 
public was not told which it was, for it all came 
together and burned just as the natural gas used to. 
Seldom did it run down materially. People who were 
equipped for using it in stove and grate sometimes 
let their furnace go cold, and where they had no 
furnace they were well off. At present the city is 
waiting for the end of the present long cold spell, 
and then comes March. 


Soft Coal Prices. 


The bituminous trade is calling prices stronger than 
they were, but as a rule will not admit that they are 
higher. The cold weather has taken up the coal that 
was standing on track here and the return of normal 
temperature ought to see the trade in better condition 
than for some time. Quotation: $4.50 to $4.75 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $4 to $4.25 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $3.25 to $3.50 for mine-run, 
and $3 to $3.25 for slack, mine prices. 

The anthracite situation continues the same and is 
expected to do so till the sunny days return, when 
it will soon cease to be a problem, though coal will 
not be in surplus right away. As it appears now 
there are two rather sharply defined parties in the 
trade. The shipper, and as a rule the jobbers, say 
the stress is practically past and will let up in a 
hurry as soon as the present cold spell is past. This 
has already lasted nine days and shows little disposi- 
tion to moderate yet. The hard coal supply is de- 
cidedly less than the demand, for practically nobody 
will buy substitutes till it is found impossible to get 

regular anthracite. 

The weakness of coke is an indication of the ap- 
proaching end. Furnace coke, suitable for domestic 
use can now be had for a fraction over $6 at the 
ovens, and it has been delivered here to houses for 
$14 sometimes. Users of soft coal in furnaces com- 
plain of smoke, but somehow they do not buy coke. 





The strike of miner's in the-French coal fields has 
ended. The strike lasted a week and about 20,000 
men were affected. Negotiations’ on the demand for 
a wage increase will be taken up later. © =~ 
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ALTOONA SITUATION 


Good Coals Reasonably Steady, but Slump 
Continues in Low Grades. ~ 


ALtToona, Pa., Feb. 22,—Crushed between the ‘upper 
and nether millstones of low prices and an insufficient 
car supply, the operators of central Pennsylvania are 
having a pretty rough journey this winter and are 
eagerly looking forward to the termination of the 
severe weather that has prevailed since the first of 
the year, with the hope that it will result in easing the 
situation. 

The market is still softening, except for the higher 
erades, which are still holding up fairly well. The 
maintenance of fair prices for the better grades is due 
to the fact that buyers at remote points, particularly 
New England, who pay high freight charges, want the 
best coal obtainable. 

Pool 1 is at present selling at $4.50-$4.75; Pool 71, 
$4.25-$4.75; Pool 9, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 10, $3.25-$3.50, 
and Pool 11, $3,00-$3. 25: 

There is absolutely no improvement in ie car situ- 
ation this week; it is about 20 per cent on both the 
P. RR. and N. Y. C. lines. Companies whose op- 
erations are on the ‘Cresson division of the P. RR. 
state that the supply on the entire division is about 15 
per cent, or about 150 cars per day, two-thirds of 
which are assigned cars, so that the less favored mines 
are receiving a very slender supply. A considerable 
tonnage is going to the railroads. 

A considerable tonnage in the N. Y. C. district is 
being loaded on equipment from other roads, notably 
from the P. & R., and it is asserted that this coal is 
being sold at a sacrifice in many instances, which, 
with the competition in the non-union fields, is held 
responsible for the falling prices. 

Conditions are reflected in the production figures 
for this district, the output during the week ending 
February 18th being 18,597, as against 17,803 for the 
week ending February 11th. Up to and including Feb- 
ruary 17th the production was 42,599 cars, as against 
46,984 during the same period in January. 





- Central Pennsylvania Notes. 


Messrs. Matson and Young, mining engineers, repre- 
senting the United States Coal Commission, were ex- 
pected in Altoona this week for a conference with the 
board of directors of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association on operating and labor con- 
ditions in the district. Managers and general super- 
intendents of various companies have been invited to 
attend the conference, with a view of giving them all 
the information possible. 

At this week’s meeting of the newly formed Penn- 
sylvania. Coal Miners’ Institute of Johnstown, the 
election of officers was held, the roster being as fol- 
lows: President, Dennis L. Boyle; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. A. Swift; second vice-president, Thomas 
Stevenson; third vice-president, B. F. Baldwin; sec- 
retary, William Fleming; assistant, Norman May; 
treasurer, Vincent Stanton. 

Demand for a district convention to over-rule the 
action of the executive committee of District No. 2, 
U. M. W.., in voting back pay for the period of the 
strike to officials of the district, has been expressed 
by local unions throughout the district. The action 
of the district officers followed a similar step by the 
national miners’ organization. Those in close touch 
with the situation believe that enough opposition to 
the action of the officials will be aroused to force the 
district chiefs to rescind their back pay action. 

With the strike in the Somerset field entering into 
its eleventh month, there are still 11,800 miners re- 
ceiving aid from the funds of District No. 2, union 
officials declare. The question of abandoning or con- 
tinuing this strike has grown rather bitter during the 
last few weeks. Several local unions in Somerset 
County have passed resolutions asking for support of 
the strike and condemning alleged efforts of national 
union representatives to secure the termination of the 
walkout. The national officials have issued a state- 
ment denying any interest in the strike and pointing 
out that the entire matter is in the hands of District 
No. 2.- Evicted miners and their families, numbering 
approximately 1,000, have been living in big es 
erected for them by the district. 
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Prolonged Cold Snap Brings Improve 
has Demand for All Kinds of Coal. ~ \ 


“Severe weather has prevailed through wen No 
west for more than a week, and fuel consumpti 
heating has been materially increased. Furtherm 
the weather has handicapped transportation, so th 
it takes considerably longer to move cars than 
milder weather. This has steadied the bituminot 
market materially, and there is much less coal avai 
able and seeking an outlet. But severe weather whic 
comes so late cannot be depended upon to last, at 
there is no inclination to stock beyond immedia 
needs. 

Retailers are running out their stocks of wha 
they have on hand before filling in with new lot 
and so are out of various grades or sizes of differe 
coals. However, there have been surprisingly fe 
cases where any real shortage of coal of some ki 
has occurred throughout the Northwest. Many plac 
have ‘been unable to get the grade and size wanté 
but they have been able to secure something in'amny 
time for their needs. 

Hard coal is about completely exhausted from. t 
docks. Some of the small sizes are still left, but r 
much, while the regular sizes are all gone. It 4 
been remarkable that the supply should have held ¢ 
as long as it has, and indicates to what an extent | 
the trade turned to substitutes for hard coal. Co 
has been used freely, in nut size, for self-feedi 
stoves, with the result that this size is scarce a 
hard to get, though the larger sizes are plentif 

The future of the market for all grades is simy 
a waiting one. Buyers hope that they will be able 
get lower prices somehow, and will not buy beyo 
present needs. Hence, all planning by wholesalers 
on the basis of covering present needs and having 
surplus at the close of “the winter season. ee. 

Retailers have been put upon their toes somew! 
by the proposed legislation to regulate the coal tra 
and are going a little farther in their efforts to 4 
that no such regulation is needed. 


aye 


New England Coast Ice Bound. 4 


Boston, Feb. 23—The last. 10 days have wy 
keenest demand and the acutest shortage of anthin 
of any winter in years. Continued ice blockades” 
brought serious situation in scores of ‘Coast port 
localities. Belfast, Searsport and Rockland, Me. 
all called for aid. | 

An acute fuel shortage is reported at Quincy, wh 
expected arrivals of barges have not materiali: 
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stretches from Hull to Boston Light. , 

In Rhode Island a fuel famine threatens the t 
manufacturing centers of Blackstone Valley as ; 
sult of the continued closure of the Pawtucket 
by ice. Attempts by wooden vessels to break a 
sage through the seven- -inch thickness for two 
barges frozen at the river’s mouth with 2,000 tons 
much needed coal have failed. 4 

Mayor Paul H. Provandie, of Melrose, has sent | 


gressman Dallinger, urging all possible action 
hasten coal shipments to that city for the relief € 
poor and suffering. 


No Money for Commission. 


Wasurncton, Feb. 22.—The House Committ 
ats abit in reporting to the House a 


was Peniested by President Harding and the 
sion. ; fi 
It was explained, however, that the item n 
added on the floor of the House on the motion 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Co 
Members of the Appropriations Committee took 
position that this committee could not Px oo 
propriation in view of the limitation of $200, 

the expenditures of the commission contained! in 
act creating that body. 
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Tillinghast, Williams, secretary of the Spring 

oal Co., enjoyed the holiday skiing in the Berkshires. 

H. Roby, assistant anthracite sales manager for 

_N : . Hartwell & Son, has been confined to his home 
ist few days by an attack of the grippe. 

‘he . shortage of household fuel at Providence was 
ially reliéved Tuesday with the arrival of eight 

loads of: anthracite, totaling 8,353 gross tons. 


council of Lowell, Mass., for the purchase and 
ibution of coal at cost to those suffering from 
scarcity. 

he State Department of Administration and 
ance is in the market for 1,500 tons of bituminous 
Chairman Cronin of the department having 
various shippers for bids. 

Word comes from Pawtucket, R. I., that the Navy 
lepartment has loaned the use of a steel tug to break 
in the harbor, so that coal barges may be un- 
led at the several docks of the city. 

“State Fuel Administrator James J. Phelan arrived 
Boston, Monday, from New York, where he had 
erred with railroad heads and Interstate Com- 
ce officials for speeding up coal deliveries into 


Tr 
Massachoset 


iembers of the Boston coal teamsters’ union have 
a up a proposed new wage contract, which will 
| ae to the dealers within 10 days. The con- 
under which more than 1,400 members of the 
are now working expires April 1. 
oe Winnett of Charlestown has intro- 
luced an order in the Massachusetts Legislature call- 
-on the Public Utilities Department to issue or- 
iets -giving’ coal shipments priority rights over pas- 
er trains during the existing emergency. 
fo relieve the ftiel situation in various parts of the 
burbs, the Godfrey Coal Co. of Milton has com- 
2 arrangement to supply the following stations 
bag coal: Edward Everett Square, Wollaston, 
Hyde Park, Wollaston Bridge and Dorchester. 
The Joint Rules Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature gave a hearing early this week on the 
ce of admitting an order introduced by Repre- 








tive John H. Drew of Roxbury, which called for 
investigation of the office of the State Fuel Emer- 
gency Administrator. 
Attorney General Jay R. Benton of Massachusetts 
; inaugurated a campaign to check profiteering in 



















non-combustible or “fire-proof”’ coal. He has sent 
letters to all police chiefs and sealers of weights and 
measures, calling upon them to prosecute violators. 

ttorney General Carpenter of Rhode Island, after 
viewing evidence gathered by agents working under 


ractors of the fuel administration laws will be prose- 
cuted. Sixteen bag coal dealers of Providence and 


* Last Sunday 20 barges laden with 30,000 tons of 
al, much of it anthracite, arrived in Boston harbor 
0 ease the city through the bitterest spell of the 
Winter. The steady stretch of near-zero weather 
which had eaten so heavily into the contents of 


Roliowing complaints by inspectors of SS hta and 
sures to Acting Mayor Barrett of Cambridge, 
ss., that fuel was being sold by a Somerville con- 
which was half-slate, stone and impurities, a 


for a hearing Wednesday, At the hearing Sydney 
a assistant in the State Chemist’s office, testified 
hat the coal contained about 6624 per cent shale. An 
official of the coal company was held for the grand 


appropriation of $8,000 had been made by the 
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cluding the vice-president of the company, their secre- 
taries and office assistants partook of a real feed, 
which was paid for by the vanquished bowlers. The 
girls in the offices were guests, as reward for their 
enthusiastic rooting. 


Senator Walsh of Massachusetts on Tuesday in- 
formed ‘C. F. Ingold, representative of the Consumers 
Fuel Co., of Morgantown, W. Va., who had traveled 
to Washington to confer with the Senator with re- 
gard to New England’s fuel supply, that the coal 
needs of his section are for anthracite and not bitumi- 
nous. John H. Jones, president of the company, stated 
that the company was ready to furnish sufficient coal 
at from $3.25 to $4.00 net ton mines to supply all 
demands of the New England States. 


Many curious incidents in connection with the 
shortage of anthracite are coming to light. Not the 
least interesting is the disappearance of an entire car 
of anthracite in the neighborhood of Boston, which 
was destined for one of the State institutions. After 
an all-day search, it was discovered by the agent that 
a coal dealer in Dorchester had appropriated the car 
with its contents. The dealer argued that taking the 
car for delivery of hard coal to householders in need 
of fuel was justified because he had another car on 
the way which could he diverted to the institution in 
the place of one he seized, 

Advocates of certain measures for the licensing of 
all dealers in coal and coke, following out a sugges- 
tion made at the original hearing, appeared before the 
Committee on Mercantile Affairs of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature Monday and agreed upon one bill. 
Under the new bill, which was explained by John J. 
Cummings, of the State Division of Standards, five 
classes of licenses would be established with fees vary- 
ing from $1 to $50. On a second conviction for viola- 
tion of the law, the license would be automatically 
suspended and on the third conviction it would be re- 
voked. The bill was opposed by coal dealers, who 
suggested that a jail sentence be imposed on dealers 
and peddlers selling with intent to defraud. 


Washington advices state that coal is unofficially 
being given priority status at the railroad gateways 
to New England and that a small army of agents of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is co-operating 
with representatives of the Federal Fuel Distributor 
and of the American Railway Association to speed 
coal shipments. Another evidence of federal co-opera- 
tion is the order this week that the revenue cutter 
Acushnet abandon temporarily its raids on rum- 
running vessels and to pry loose coast colliers on the 
North Atlantic bound for. Boston with coal; The 
cutter began by breaking up the ice surrounding 
barges in the Neponset and Mystic Rivers. The cut- 
ter will also proceed to Quincy and to Salem to open 
channels. 


Keeney Brought to Trial. 


C. Frank Keeney, West Virginia president of the 
United Mine Workers, was placed on trial last Tues- 
day at Berkeley Springs, W. Va., on the charge of 
accessory to murder. The indictment grew out of 
the march of miners on the non-union Mingo and 
Logan County fields in August, 1921, when a number 
of people were killed, including George Munsey, a 
deputy sheriff. 

Keeney is accused to being implicated in the assas- 
sination of Munsey. The defense has called more 
than 100 witnesses, but when the trial began on Tues- 
day the State had summoned only about one-fifth of 
that number. 

The Keeney trial is devoid of the excitement and 
sensational features which marked the trial of Wil- 
liam Blizzard at Charlestown last spring. Blizzard, 
president of a union sub-district, was also charged 
with complicity in murders committed during the 1921 
troubles, but the jury acquitted him. More than 700 
men. were indicted in connection with the miners’ 
march, being accused of murder, treason and other 
crimes. Few have been convicted, however. 


One phase of the business recovery is the increase 
of nearly half a billion dollars in imports during the 
first ten months of 1922. From January Ist to No- 
vember 1st the total was $2,527,132,154, as compared 
with $2,060,704,029 for the same period of 1921, 
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ANOTHER FORD RUMOR 


Said to Be Negotiating for Peabody Holdings 
in Eastern Kentucky. 


PINEVILLE, Ky., February 21—Henry Ford’s recent 
acquisition of the. Pond Creek mines was only one 
step in an ambitious plan to become a very large 
producer of eastern Kentucky coal, if rumors now 
current hereabouts prove to be well founded. For 
instance, the Pineville Sun says: 


Rumors of a pending ‘deal in coal and timber lands, 
whereby the Ford Motor Co. and its subsidiaries will 
take over 120,000 acres of land held at present by 
the F. S, Peabody Syndicate of Chicago, persist in 
Pineville despite the refusal of Hal Mould, local 
syndicate manager, to discuss the rumors or comment 
in any way. 

The lands reported to be involved in the big deal 
include all the Peabody holdings in Kentucky and are 
located in Bell, Harlan, Clay, Perry, Leslie and 
Letcher Counties, and include within their bounds 
some of the most extensive tracts of rich undeveloped 
coal and timber tracts in southeastern Kentucky. 
Much of it is beyond present railroad development, 
but easily accessible to development projects. 


The presence of half a dozen visiting lawyers in 
the Peabody office here for the past two weeks has 
added support to the trade talk, though none of those 
who are working there will discuss just the character 
of work they are engaged in. 


May Trade Banner Fork Mines. 


One of the interesting sidelights on the reports that 
are being passed around is that Mr. Ford will give 
the rich Banner Fork coal property on Wallins Creek 
to the Peabody syndicate as part payment for the 
120,000 acres of undeveloped land involved in this 
deal. This feature of the reports has not received, 
however, the same credence among coal operators as 
the big trade report. 

Practically all of the Peabody holdings in Kentucky 
are undeveloped properties, the Black Mountain Cor- 
poration being the lone exception, It has been the 
general policy of the syndicate to acquire undeveloped 
lands, clear up the titles and all other legal complica- 
tions and then pass them on to others for actual op- 
eration, though the syndicate in other States has been 
a big factor in coal production. 

Further credence is added to the reports of the sale 
by news stories that have trickled out from time to 
time since the death of F. S.: Peabody, head of the 
syndicate, in Chicago several months ago, that the 
vast operations of the syndicate would be materially 
reduced under the new organization. 

Prior to the Ford purchases of the Pond Creek 
coal property his name had been repeatedly connected 
with a new railroad scheme into Kentucky, and those 
who are hoping that reports of the Peabody deal are 
true believe that if this tremendous deal is consum- 
mated that it will mean an early announcement of 
some railroad project which would develop the newly 
acquired properties, 


Raleigh Smokeless Gets New Tonnage. 


Becktry, W. Va., Feb. 22.—The many friends 
of J. B. Clifton, of Beckley, president of the 
Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co. and of the Wilton 
Smokeless Coal Co., will be pleased to learn that 
at a meeting in New York City he was elected a 
director of and treasurer for what is locally known 
as the Kinsley Steamship Co. mines, located in 
the Winding Gulf and Pocahontas districts. These 
embrace the Fire Creek Smokeless Fuel Co, and 
Laurel Smokeless Coal Co. mines, located at 
Lego and shipping coal on the Virginian, and the 
Algonquin and Pawama Coal companies, located 
on the Wide Mouth Branch of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway. 

At this meeting Roy T. Wright, of Matoaka, 
W. Va., formerly general superintendent of these 
companies, was elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of these interests. 

_ It is understood that the output of these four 
operations will be handled by the Raleigh Smoke- 
less Fuel Co. 
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| _ Fairmont Notes | 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the Dia- 
mond Coal Co., is back from Pittsburgh. 

Roy Sullivan, of the H. C. Drum Coal & Coke 
Co., was in Charleston, W. Va., a few days ago. 

Charles E. Hawker, of the Edward Hines inter- 
ests, went to Philadelphia on Tuesday afternoon. 

Frank Hutchinson, general manager of the Rich 
Creek Coal Co., Logan, W. Va., was in Fairmont 
recently. 

S. L. Watson, Fairmont, treasurer of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., has returned from French 
Lick, Ind. 

Harry B. Clark, president, and Thomas F. Robey, 
vice-president, Clark C. & C. Co., went to Cleveland 
on Monday night. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice-president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., returned from a trip to New York 
City last Saturday. Earlier in the week he was 
in Jenkins, Ky. 





W. Clark Dobbie, general superintendent, Jami- 
son C. & C. Co., has returned home from a week’s 
trip to Detroit, Grand Rapids and other points in 
Michigan. 

According to a telegram received last week, 
Clyde E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutch- 
inson Coal Co., had safely reached Miama, Fla., 
after visiting Costa Rica and Cuba. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler 
Coal Co., returned home during the latter. part 
of last week from Toledo, Grand Rapids and De- 
troit. He reports six feet of snow at Doints in 
Michigan. 

On Friday of this week representatives of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion are expected to confer with officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the executive offices in 
Pittsburgh in regard to car distribution rules. 


Everett Drennen, of Elkins, president of the 
West Virginia C. & C. Co., will leave during the 
latter part of this month for Orlando, Fla., where 
he owns orange groves. It is said he has been 
successful in this respect. Recently a carload of 
oranges he raised were sold in Elkins. 


Coke producers along the Monongah Division 
of the B. & O., report that while the company 
continues to allot but 25 coke cars to the division, 
the shortage was intensified last week because the 
cars did not have rack attachment, which meant 
less tonnage was loaded than the previous week. 


W. E. Watson, Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co.; 
S. D. Brady, of the Brady-Warner Coal Co., and 
Howard H. Showalter, Diamond Coal Co., were in 
Pittsburgh on Monday to attend the joint wage scale 
meeting between the Monongahela Coal Association 
and the officials of District 17, U. M. W. 


Samuel D. Brady, president, and A. P. Brady, 
treasurer, Brady-Warner Coal Corporation, Fair- 
mont, were in Bloomington, Md., to attend the 
funeral of their aunt, Mrs. Susan Virginia Brady 
Brydon, mother of John C. Brydon, of Somerset, 
Pa. She was a very popular aged lady and more 
than one hundred floral tributes were sent from 
all parts of the country. 


H. C. Nutt, president of the Monongahela Rail: 
way, says that work on the enlargement of the 
Maidsville railroad yards will be under way this 
summer if matters can be worked out with the 
County Court in reference to the M. & W. These 
yards are to be enlarged in order to handle more 
coal loads. The Monongahela Circuit Court has 
directed the sale of the M. & W. to satisfy lien 
indebtedness of approximately $1,500,000. 


January production of 83 mines in southern Illinois 
reporting to the Coal Operators’ Association of the 
fifth and ninth districts totaled 1,770,579 tons, which 
despite adverse working conditions was greater than 
production of either of the two preceding - months. 
December output was 1,589,619 and November, 1,- 
404.637 tons. 





| General Notes | 


The Globe-Requa Coal & Lumber Co. is a new 
$100,000 corporation at Mohican, N. Y. 


The Oak Ridge Coal Co., Oak Ridge, Okla., has 
been organized by Ray Morgan, V. Davis,‘and James 
Hilling, as principal stockholders. 


The Central C. & C. Co.., Kansas City, Mo., has 
transferred its representative, Frank Martin, from 
Huntington office to Edison, Kan. 


A syndicate has been formed to lease a large tract 
of land at Prairie Hill, Mo., and will shortly com- 
mence mine development work on the property. 


The Tulsa County Coal Co. has been chartered at 
Pleasanton, Kan., with a capital of $50,000. The in- 
corporators are: B. C. Conner, F, E, Henning and 
H. O. Tallman. 


The Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railway, a 90- 
mile line extending from ‘Chattanooga, Tenn., to Gads- 
den, Ala., is to be extended to coal fields lying south 
of the latter place. 


An up-State dealer writes that he finds the tene- 
men-house trade the most satisfactory, as this class 
of buyers accept substitutes without much remon- 
strance and pay cash, 


Mayor Moore of Philadelphia has become a convert 
to the use of fuel oil in the city hall and will ask the 
Council to appropriate money for the installation of 
oil-burning equipment. 


T. T. Brewster, the well-known St. Louis coal 
operator, was elected vice-president of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers at 
the annual meeting in New York this week. 


Montana proposes to regulate its coal industry. A 
bill which is expected to pass is in the general as- 
sembly on second reading and provides for an in- 
vestigation of the cost of production and selling of 
coal. 

Harold J. Spear, who arrived in Norfolk last week 
from Boston to take charge of the Norfolk office for 
the New England Fuel & Transportation Co., was 
promoted by this transfer from the Boston office to 
the ‘Norfolk office. 

A subscriber in one of the more distant Southern 
Atlantic Ports writes that he enjoys reading SaAwarD’s 
JOURNAL and has received considerable benefit from 
valuable news items concerning the coal trade. 
Therefore renewal accordingly. 

Figures made public in Ottawa this week show that 
during the year ended January 31, 1923, Canada im- 
ported 2,676,036 tons of anthracite and 10,327,450 tons 
of bituminous coal from the United States. The duty 
paid on this tonnage amounted to $4,680,116. 

G. C. Squier, for the past ten years with the 
George E. Warren Co._of Boston, has been with 
the Benedict & Pardee Co. of New Haven since 
January 1st. In all, Mr. Squier’s coal trade con- 
nection dates from 1901. 


Many of the associations have kept prominently 
in the limelight in the recent past, but one reader 
of the Journal is prompted to ask what has become 
of the M. O. I. Association. What is that doing this 
season? Apparently, it has been pursuing a very 
quiet course. 

Melville Cockburn, for the past two years manager 
of the ‘New England Fuel & Transportation Co.’s of- 
fice at Norfolk, has been promoted to the sales de- 
partment and transferred to the Boston headquarters. 
Mr. Cockburn left here last Saturday for his new 
assignment and was succeeded by Harold J. Spear. 

General Goethals, New York State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, is reported to have made the follow- 
ing comment at a recent meeting of district and 
local administrators: “When first appointed, I 
read over the law and thought I could accomplish 
great things. After a few days I found I could 
do everything but get coal.” 

The new Philadelphia firm of Edmonds & 
Edelman has not yet established its headquarters 
and is doing business for the time being at the 
office of the Ridge Hill Products Co., Harrison 
Building. When Hon. George W. Edmonds’ term 
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as Congressman. expires, March 4th, the firm will 
select its headquarters and will be ready for busi 
ness on a broader basis+ - ae @ 


The coal tippers and trimmers on the Cardif 
docks have agreed to work on a three-shift, systen 
for three months, with a further extension of thi 
arrangement if the test proves satisfactory. Fo 
the past five years they have worked only ty 
daily eight-hour shifts, and with the present ac 
tivity in the South Wales export trade this ha: 
resulted in congestion at the docks. A 


A. H. Davis, of McKeesport, Pa., has organize 
the McKeesport Coal & Coke Co. to develo 
property recently acquired in the vicinity. Pre 
liminary work has already begun on the openin; 
of two mines, one on the Pittsburgh & Lake Eri 
Railroad and the other on the Baltimore & Ohio 
They will have a daily capacity, when fully de 
veloped, of 2,500 tons and 1,000 tons, respectively 


The General Electric Co. came to the rescue o 
coalless citizens of Schenectady, N. Y., a few day 
ago by diverting ten cars of bituminous for their ow: 
use out of its own fuel supply. The coal was un 
loaded at a central plant and distributed by the coa 
dealers on emergency orders issued by the local ad 
ministrator. At the time this action was taken th 
Schenectady dealers were entirely out of anthracite 

Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent decries th 
payment of royalties on anthracite; not an extensiv 
royalty but any royalty. The editor declares it i 
theft to exact it. Wonder what would be the verdic 
if someone declared there was no such thing a 
private property in automobiles and that anyone whi 
wanted to have a flivver could help himself from th 
million or more turned out annually at the For 
plant ? f 

Charles K. Wagner, a well-known operator in th 
Big Sandy district of northeastern Kentucky, died re 
cently at Huntington, W. Va., following injuries sus 
tained a few days previously at one of his operations 
He was president of the Excelsior By-Products Coa 
Co., vice-president of the Kentucky Block Fuel Co 
and secretary-treasurer of the Elkhornseam Collierje 
Co. He was also interested in several companie 
operating in the Pocahontas region, 


The Osage City Labor Exchange has become thi 
owner of the coal shaft at McCune, Crawford County 
Kansas, formerly owned by the McCune Coal Co 
The Osage City Labor Exchange has leased an 
worked the mine for the past six months, and witl 
such success that it was decided recently to buy th 
mine. The Osage exchange is a co-operative coni 
pany composed of miners working in the Osage field 
A new shaft will be sunk in the spring, “— 


Addressing the recent annual meeting of Uppei 
Potomac operators, Senator Sutherland of West Vir 
ginia said: “If a failure of fuel production shoul 
persist through unfortunate misunderstandings «1 
clash of interests, then again the spectre of Govern 
ment operation or ownership will arise. It is quit 
possible that if the patience of the public become: 
worried because of an uncertainty of fuel supplies 
drastic and unwholesome legislation may be expected.’ 


One bad feature of city authorities seizing coa 
in the local railroad yards, as has been done re 
cently at Saratoga, is that it encourages seizure! 
by mobs acting without any semblance of lega 
authority. At Ballston Spa, N. Y., a crowd 0! 
citizens raided a passing coal train which ha¢ 
stopped near a crossing and helped themselves 
to all the coal they could carry away in bags 
baskets and ‘even in vehicles of various types. Ii 
is estimated that 20 tons were stolen before thé 
crowd was driven away. 7 


Officials of the Central Railroad of New Jerse; 
have protested against the proposed deportation of 12! 
foreigners employed in the classification yard at Ash. 
ley, Pa., where an average of about 500 cars of alr: 
thracite are made up into trains daily. The men art 
in danger of being sent back to their native countrie: 
on the ground that they are “geographical barred zone 
aliens.” According to the railroad management, th 
movement of coal trains would be greatly hampereé 
by the removal of these experienced employes, and th: 
Commissioner of Immigration has been advised that 
such action might “spell suffering and perhaps death tc 
many people.” 
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City Authorities 


Anthracite Seized at Saratoga 





Override Wishes of Fuel Administrators and Grab Two Canes i 
Also Take Possession of Retail Plant to Unload It. 








‘Nine carlcads of anthracite in the D. & H. yards 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., were seized last Monday 
by city police and firemen, acting under the direction 
of Dr. A. J. Leonard, Public Safety Commissioner. 
The authorities then took forcible possession of the 
plant of the Saratoga Coal Co., and switching two 
of the cars there, unloaded them and distributed 
their contents to citizens to who claimed they were 
jn dire need of coal. On Tuesday the other seven 
‘cars were released, the arrival of coal consigned to 
Saratoga having caused the self-appointed fuel admin- 
istrators to abandon their relief work. 

J. T. Loree, general manager of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. described the incident in the following 
telegram to L. F. Loree, president of the road: 

: Arpany, N. Y., February 19th. 

‘Mr. L. F. Loree, President: 

At about 12:30 P. M. this day Commissioner of 
‘Public Safety of Saratoga, after being refused a 
‘seizure order by the Fuel Administrator, accompanied 
by police, firemen and special deputies, demanded of 
our yardmaster at Saratoga an engine and certain cars 
‘of coal. He was refused and thereupon seized by 
force yard engine 711, putting the crew of engineer 
and fireman off of the same. He placed this engine 
in charge of Leslie Cook, former Delaware & Hudson 
fireman, who had resigned some time ago from the 
service due to injuries, and Thomas N. Mahar, dis- 
‘missed trainman—cause of dismissal, fighting on the 
‘streets of Saratoga while under the influence of liquor, 
for which offense he was arrested and subsequently 
‘liberated, this in 1915. 

Our three police officers attempted to prevent the 
movement of the engine, but were outnumbered, and 
two of them were arrested on a technical charge of 
interference with officers of the law. There were 
seized Pennsylvania Railroad car 209912, loaded with 
egg coal, destined to Canada; Central Railroad of 
New Jersey car 88369, loaded with stove coal, des- 
tined to Dannemora, N. Y., and placed on the tracks 
of the Saratoga Coal Co. : 
Acting under directions, the employes of this com- 
pany refused to handle same. Thereupon the plant 
was taken over and distribution begun by the city 
authorities. I understand delivery is taking place by 
equipment belonging to the Fire Department. 

From January 1, 1922, to February DOP A922. 112 

‘ears of domestic anthracite were delivered to Sara- 

toga, while from January 1, 1923, to February 20, 
1923, 104 cars of domestic anthracite have been de- 
livered. ele LOREE: 


’ Goethals Calls Seizure Unwarranted. 

The seizure was characterized as “ill-considered and 
unwarranted” by General George W. Goethals, State 
Fuel Administrator. General Goethals said the seizure 
was made against the advice of Clarence B. Kilmer, 
‘district administrator, representatives of the Federal 
Fuel Distributor and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
“sion. 

"The State Fuel Administration disavows all re- 
‘sponsibility for the seizure and for the disorderly 
“manner in which it was carried out,” said General 
| Goethals. 
~ Mr. Kilmer, according to fuel officials, had reported 
before the seizure that Saratoga, although in need, 
_was not in a situation to require seizure. One of the 
“cars seized was billed to Dannemora, and the action 
of the Saratoga officials, it was pointed out, deprived 
_Dannemora of a greatly needed supply. 
( ‘Mr. Kilmer, who is Fuel Administrator for the 
- Fourth Judicial District, dropped Mayor James D. 
/ McNulty of Saratoga from his Coal Advisory Board 
because the Mayor had backed up the Commissioner 
‘of Public Safety in seizing the cars. Mr. Kilmey 
‘said the Mayor, who represented this city on the 
board, had been removed at the direction of General 
Goethals. No successor will be appointed, he said, 
‘and Saratoga Springs therefore will not be officially 









represented in future activities of the Fuel Ad- 


ministration, 


No Embargo or Priority Order. ; 

Meanwhile the Government has steadfastly refused 
to sanction an embargo on anthracite shipments to 
Canada, nor has the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued a priority order to expedite the movement of 
hard coal to the sections where the complaints of 
shortage are most numerous. Chairman Meyer of 
the Commission called on President Harding last 
Tuesday to explain the situation as he understood it. 

Mr. Meyer informed the President that after the 
request of Federal Fuel Distributor Wadleigh for 
priority orders for coal shipments to districts. in 
northern New York and New England the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sent agents into this field, who 
returned reports that in virtually every instance of 
complaint the shortage had been relieved. He told 
the President that in his opinion it was fear of a 
future shortage if cold weather continued, and not 
a present lack of coal, that had created a condition 
of hysteria in this section. 


People Won't Use Bituminous. 


The President was told that much of the com- 
plaints of shortage in the Northeast was due to un- 
willingness of residents of this section to dilute their 
anthracite supplies with bituminous coal. It was 
pointed out that the cessation of hard coal production 
during the coal strike rendered impossible an adequate 
supply of anthracite this winter, even for household 
use. It was therefore recommended by Government 
fuel authorities that fuel consumers accustom them- 
selves to the use of bituminous coal. 

Mr. Meyer told the President of instances where 
Northeastern coal consumers had refused to buy soft 
coal, and he declared that from Port Jervis, N. Y., 
there came a demand for immediate shipments of an- 
thracite coal, together with an indignant refusal to 
requisition a whole trainload of bituminous coal that 
lay on the railroad sidings of the town. 

Officials of the Saratoga Coal Co. appealed to Jus- 
tice Angell at Glens Falls for an injunction to prevent 
further seizure of coal. This was refused, but Justice 
Angell granted the company’s application for an order 
directing Mayor McNulty and members of the City 
Council to show cause in the Supreme Court at Og- 
densburg on March 2 why they should not be re- 
strained from seizing the company’s yards and other 
coal distribution facilities. 





P. R. R. Saving Coal. 


Since the fuel conservation committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has been actively engaged in saving 
fuel by curbing smoke, it is estimated that a twenty 
per cent saving has been made in coal bills. 

The committee is not a recent innovation, but has 
been in existence for the past fifteen years. How- 
ever, not until two years ago did the bureau start 
an active campaign to curb the black smoke from 
locomotives and shops. 

In December, Irving Williams, formerly head of 
the committee, but who had been engaged for a 
number of months in other work, returned and is 
now back on his old job of cutting down the Penn- 
sylvania’s coal bills. 

“The main thing about fuel conservation,” said 
Mr. Williams, “is having proper training and super- 
vision for the men. We always make it a point to 
have an experienced man stay with a new fireman 
not only until he understands the work of firing, 
but until he learns how to do it in the most eco- 
nomical manner.” 


A dispatch from London says that exports of 
British coal to the United States in January aggre- 
gated 327,000 tons, with 5,000 tons going to Canada. 





CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 





Weekly Returns Reveal Little Tendency in 
Either Direction. 


Bituminous production continues on a_ basis 
above 10,500,000 tons a week, with only minor 
fluctuations. Estimates by the Geological Survey 
for the week ended February 10 indicate a total 
of 10,836,000 net tons, an increase of 150,000 tons 
over the week ended February 3. 

Preliminary reports of cars loaded last week 
(February 10-17) show 40,000 cars on Monday, 
a drop to 32,787 on Tuesday, and further decline 
to 28,428 on Thursday. Thus the indicated total 
output for the full week is about two per cent less 
than for the week preceding, and may be expected 
to be about 10,600,000 tons. 

The rate of production of soft coal in recent 
weeks has been about 1,800,000 tons a day, with, 
however, a slight downward tendency. 

Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks 
for which complete returns are available, and for 
the corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by 
the U. S. Geological Survey: 


7———Net Tons———,, 


Week Ended 1923 1922 

fanuaty 20” succes ee 10,925,000 8,782,000 
Wantudiry 27: (1c dees eae ee 10,985,000 9,615,000 
Bebriary ot 8. cmon ce 10,686,000 9,714,000 
Hebruary ilOie no aeecaar 10,836,000 10,309,000 


Anthracite. 

Less anthracite is being produced than earlier 
in the year, the loss during part of this month 
having been due in a measure to strikes. How- 
ever, the weekly output, hovers around the 
2,000,000-ton mark or a little above. 

Figures for the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns have been received by the 
Geological Survey are as follows, with compari- 
sons for 1922: 





: Net Tons ~ 
Week Ended 1923 1922 
January 200. we. heer ea 2,010,000 1,443,000 
Jendary: 27) OSS algee conte 2,119,000 1,607,000 
Repeat ye v3? {capes neets cn as. 2,056,000 1,811,000 
mebruatry. l0Gsoe sees 2,025; 000sn nl 822-000 


The Downturn in Coal Production. 


We have received from the Richland Coal Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., an interesting statistical chart 


showing (a) the population of United States, (b) 
tons of bituminous coal produced in United States 
per year, (c) tons of bituminous coal consumed per 
capita in United States per year, (d) tons of bitumi- 
nous loaded at Lake Erie ports per year, (e) tons of 
bituminous coal consumed per capita in British Isles 
per year, (f) tons of pig iron produced in United 
States per year and (g) tons of pig iron consumed per 
capita in United States per year. 

It covers the period 1860 to 1930, the latter yea’s, 
of course, being in the nature of prophecy so far as 
any indication is given for the trend beyond 1922. 
Previous to 1910 there was generally a steady up- 
ward climb. More recently there have been sharp 
fluctuations. As heretofore pointed out, soft coal is 
on the down grade in absolute amount and in per 
capita use. We hope the bituminous story is not to 
be written after the manner of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Perhaps it will again show 
an up-turn ere long. 





The Law’s Delays Are Long. 


Some of the papers are at last taking note of the 
backing and filling with regard to the Reading segre- 
gation plan, noting that after the preferred stock- 
holders filed their objection to recent plan, the bond- 
holders came along and voiced their . objections. 

Guess the safest plan for a trade paper is to wait 
until everything is finally fixed up some time hence, 
before undertaking to say what will become of the 
very valuable Philadelphia & Reading properties. 


An advertiser in our special column stated in get-~ 
ting replies to his advertisement, “SAwARD’s JOURNAL 
does the trick.” 








\ WANT TAX ABOLISHED 


t 


Pennsylvania Citizens Sign Petition Urging 
Repeal of Anthracite Law. 


The Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation is working for the repeal of the anthracite 
tax law. It has drawn up a petition to the 
Legislature and distributed copies to retailers 
throughout the eastern part of the State, Dealers 
are asked to secure as many signatures as possible 
from among their customers and to forward the 
filled-out petitions to their Senators and Assembly- 


men. Many thousands of consumers have already 
signed, it is reported. Below is the text of the 
petition: 


“The undersigned citizens of your district re- 
spectfully represent: 

“That at the last session of the legislature an 
act was passed placing a tax on anthracite coal. 

“That there was no demand for the passage 
of such a law, except from some politicians, who 
wanted more money for the state. 

“That the tax imposed is being passed on to 
the consumer as a matter of course. 

“That we are users of anthracite coal and are 
suffering under the burden of increasing prices 
on this commodity. 

“That this fuel is one of the necessities of life 
and is used largely for domestic purposes. 

“That we deem it unfair for the state to impose 
a direct tax on us, as users of anthracite coal, and 
we believe the money needed to run the state 
government should come from source less harm- 
ful to the ordinary householder.” 


U. M. W. Questions Government Figures. 


In an effort to help the defeated shop strikers 
the miners’ union, through its official publication, 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal, raises a ques- 
tion as to the reliability of the Geological Survey’s 
statistics of anthracite production. A recent issue 
contains this comment: 

“There is, as every one knows, a shortage of 
anthracite that can not be made up, no matter 
how steadily the mines are.operated, and- this 
shortage is felt throughout the anthracite-consum- 
ing territory. But it is made much more serious 
by the well known inability of anthracite railroads 
to move the normal output of the collieries, be- 
cause of the deplorable condition of their rolling 
stock and their refusal to put their engines in 
condition to handle the traffic. Scores of collieries 
in the anthracite region are operating two or three 
days a week and transportation has broken down. 

“Yet, the figures issued in the reports say that 
the output of anthracite is about normal. Some- 
thing is wrong somewhere, and we believe it is 
at the fountain source of the information upon 


whch the government prepares its reports. ‘The 
whole thing looks like an attempt on the part of 
cer‘> n railroads to mislead the public. 


“It might be interesting for the government to 
look into this subject and ascertain whether the 
information supplied to it by railroads and coal 
companies and upon which it bases its coal statis- 
tical report is authentic and true.” 





The annual meeting of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at Providence on 
June 13th, 14th and 15th. In the past it has been 
the custom to hold the meeting in March, and 
Boston or Springfield was usually the city selected. 
In explaining the change of date to members, 
President Clark says: “Later than usual in view 
of business conditions that will probably keep you 
at home in March, and near to the time that 
labor contracts expire in anthracite regions, that 
you may be able to discuss future prospects.” 


Collingwood & Seaman, coal dealers of Pough- 
keepsie, received a letter the other day reading, “If 
we don’t get coal at lower prices there will be some 
shooting.” It was signed “Two Velvet Mask Men.” 
Other local dealers have also received so-called Black 
Hand letters. - oe FBR? 23 
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WESTERN TRADE CRITICISED 


Minneapolis Paper Says Dealers Are Ignorant 
and Indifferent to Snowbirding. 


The Coal Dealer of Minneapolis criticises the retail 
trade of the Middle West in strong terms, in the 
course of an article in a recent isstte. There is 
a good measure of truth in. what is said, We 
have refrained from alluding to such matters, as 
some might suggest sour grapes or outside inter- 
ference were we to comment strongly upon a local 
matter. But since our western contemporary puts 
the criticism forward in good form, it seems ap- 
propriate to reproduce it in part as follows: 

“Tam firmly convinced that the majority of/ the 
retail coal men in the Middle West are a lot of 
pikers. They don’t buy trade papers, they don’t 
pay their dues in their association, and for a measly 
nickel a ton they will desert a good substantial 
shipper and buy coal from the snowbird shipper 
who has helped to wreck and ruin their business; 
incited public unrest against the coal trade, and 
who has endeavored to corrupt public opinion 
about the coal man and his practices. 

“T sometimes think the best thing that could 
happen would be to throw the whole works open 
to snowbirds for a couple of years, and let them 
give the dealer the fight of his life. You know 
the strength of a nation is only developed and 
becomes real when it is faced by a common 
enemy. The snowbird evil, as great as it is, is 
little dreamed of by the retailer as a real menace, 
and because it may not hit-him in his own home 
town, he cares nothing for the troubles that beset 
the dealer in the neighboring town. I personally 
know of snowbird shippers who are selling good 
reliable dealers right along in this territory, and 
the dealers do not seem to care. 

“The retail situation in the Middle West is a 
pitiful one. In the East the dealers feel contempt 
for our dealers out here, and I am convinced, look- 
ing at it from the eastern viewpoint, that there is 
some justification for that feeling; personally, it 
is a pity to see a good business that could be 
made better, slipping day by day on account of 
the indifference, and the ignorance, and the selfish- 
ness of some of our retail coal dealers.” 


New Retail Plants. 


A new waterfront plant for the Biddeford & 
Saco Coal Co. is under construction at Bidde- 
ford, Me. George P: Carver, Inc., of Boston, are 
the designers and builders. The work consists of 
a mast and gaff discharging rig, with twin drum 
10x12 engines and 60” x 12’ boiler for the power 
plant. There are three automatic railways and 
a storage shed with capacity of about 6,000 tons. 

The Carver interests are also arranging to 
build other new plants as follows: 

American Coal & Charcoal Co., Salem, Mass.: 
Work includes a track hopper, elevator-conveyor, 
chute to 1,500 tons soft coal ground storage, and 
to 1,000 tons elevated and ground storage of 
hard coal. 

Cash Coal Co., Brockton, Mass.: Track hopper, 
elevator-conveyor with feeder, 500 tons elevated 
pocket with chute to ground storage. 

Scudder Bros., Middleboro, Mass.: Track hop- 
per, elevator-conveyor with feeder, trestle and 
ground storage bins, capacity 1,500 tons. 

B. L. McDonald Co., Lawrence, Mass.: Track 
hopper, with feeder, 2,000 tons elevated pocket, 
screening plant, elevated soft coal handling pockets 
and bagging platform. The elevator-conveyor 
ea have a car discharge capacity of 12 cars per 

ay. 





The directors of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad have authorized the purchase of 6,000 
coal cars and 36 freight locomotives, besides other 
freight and passenger equipment. 





The schooner Santino, bound’ from Norfolk to Bos- 
ton with a cargo of coal, foundered near the Nan- 
tucket Light during a storm last Sunday. 





DISCRETION OR VALOR? 





Is It Nobler to Fight Now or Wait Unt 
= Next Summer? 


‘ 


me 


There is always a question as to when diser 
tion, the better part of valor, should become th 
dominant motive. Some are inclined to mak 
peace as soon as threatened; some cry for resis: 
ance to continue until the last man and the a: 
dollar are gone. Just what is the point at whic 
discretion suggests a cessation of hostilities? 

This thought comes to mind in view of th 
serious strike encountered by one of the anthracit 
producers over a question involving the employ 
ment of two men. Ata breaker recently destroye 
21 platform men were employed. When recor 
structed 14 men were employed, although th 
union claims that the designer of the platfori 
provided working places for 18 men. The unio 
officials offered to compromise on the basis c 
placing 16 men on the job, but this was decline 
and all the operations of the company were tie 
up by the strike that ensued. ? 

Of course, a firm stand is necessary at time: 
but is this the best season and occasion to figh 
out an issue of this sort? The anthracite prc 
ducers have done well in turning out the tonnag 
that has been produced, but more would hav 
found a ready market. Would it have been bette 
to yield a point for the present and close dow 
the operation “for repairs” a little later on? Some 
times a difficult situation has been managed i 
that way. ar 4 

aiie ee ¢ 
Union Fails to Get Injunction. 


The petition of the United Mine Workers for a 
injunction to prevent the Sheriff of Logan Count 
West Virginia, and others, from interfering wit 
the organization’s activities in that county we 
dismissed last Saturday by Judge McClintic in th 
United States District Court at Charleston. a 

Judge McClintic ruled that any of the acts ¢ 
the Logan County Sheriff complained of wer 
done without authority of the laws of the Stat 
and were punishable by the State and that there 
fore the Federal courts had no jurisdiction, 

Judge McClintic said he understood the plair 
tiffs relied entirely on the Fourteenth Amendmer 
to the Constitution in their belief that he ha 
jurisdiction in this case, and quoted at length fro 
decisions holding that the amendments did nc 
apply to individual invasion of individual right 
but only to State action. 





Activity Can Be Overdone. 


In its current review.of business conditions 
National Bank of Commerce (New York) sa 
“Underlying conditions have not changed dt 
ing the last thirty days. The volume of advane 
orders indicates increasing confidence in the ec 

tinuance of good business for some time. — 
manufacturing industries are operating at clos 
to capacity. 2 
“While there is as yet little evidence of o1 
ordering or duplication of orders in the expe 
tion that they will be scaled the excellent outk 
presents a temptation in this direction. S 
practices produce an appearance of false activit 
and lead to speculative price advances. No fac 
contributed-more than this to the severity of | 
depression of 1920-21.” “_ 


* 












Experience a Poor Teacher. 

Hotyoxr, Mass., Feb. 22.—Just now the gener 
expression hereabouts is, “Believe me, I’ll see th: 
my coal bin is filled up next spring.” But 
doesn’t mean anything, according to those wh 
know. When next spring rolls around and co 
is still at a high price the average property own 
will decide to wait until the price drops and b 
fore he knows it winter once again. reigns ar 


the coal bin is still empty, ; tay i 





The public schools at Norristown, Pa., have ber 
closed for several days from lack of coal. 4 
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NTHRACITE COAL SHIPMENTS 


Jew Record for January Established, Dis- 
| “a proving All Talk of Negligence. 


The shipments of anthracite coal for the month 
ff January, 1923, ‘as reported to the Anthracite 
3ureau of Information, Philadelphia, amounted 
9 6,671,822 gross tons, as compared with 4,848,053 
‘ross tons during the corresponding month last 
ear, an increase of 1,823,769 tons, or 37.6 per cent. 
‘anuary of this year also showed an increase of 


16,946 tons over the preceding month of Decem- ~ 


yer, When 6,454,876 tons were shipped to market. 
The shipments of anthracite coal via the several 
nitial lines for January, 1923, and same month in 
hree, previous years were: 


Companies 1920 1921 1922 1923 

we R...... 1,155,092 1,772,873 1,052,872 1,381,359 
= ....... 1,011,116 1,058,127 766,602 1,093,052 
. . aa 513,434 470,704 542,558 588,093 
)., L. & W.. 935,242 910,260 744,768 1,038,719 
) RH. .... 614,375 814,491 619,762 741,739 
enn. 404,213 451,879 331,871 596,989 
. a 636,430 606,602 466,495 750,277 
), & W..... 168,447. 156,564 101,779 178,072 
“&N.E... 274,970 99,038 221,346 303,522 
Total. . ..5,713,319 5,740,538 4,848,053 6,671,822 
ae Shipments for Coal Year. 

“Month 1920-1 1921-2 1922-3 

Se 4,814,211 5,967,465 ........ 
| a 6,155,875 5,793,895 .......- 
| 910957" 6,031 937... s>-- 
| 6,389,100 5,462,760 ......-- 
st 7.2... 0.685 6:207,653 5,575,115" .....+.. 
September .......- 3,592,954 5,519,412 44,507,132 
Detober ...-. -. 2 6,240,901 5,872,783 6,567,928 
November ......-. 5,765,347 5,314,014 6,420,102 
December .......- 6,436,320 4,635,922 6,454,876 
| ae 5,740,538 4,848,053 6,671,822 
February .......-- 5,966,101 5,239,014 ........ 
March ....... Brabets BR IS7711. 4627 SOF oe cms ms 
MeTotal.:...:.... 69,366,668 67,039,037 30,621,860 


FIncludes scattering shipments in April of coal mined lat- 
‘er part of March. 
No shipments in April, May, June, July and 


August on account of strike. 


rl Producers and Carriers Doing Well. 


It will be seen that a new record for January 
aas been established, showing that the anthracite 
producers, and the carriers as well, are doing their 
full part with regard to the supplying of tonnage 
for the much-depleted hard coal market. 

‘The rate of production indicated by the January 
shipments is 80,050,000 gross tons per annum— 
3 ething like 3,000,000 tons above the high 
record mark of 1917 and upwards of 4,000,000 tons 
above the tonnage for 1918, the year of second 
largest shipments. 

- While it would be premature to assert that 1923 
will set a new record of shipments, especially in 
dew of the uncertainty that September holds, it 
‘seems probable that from now on there will be 


some very favorable tonnage records achieved. 


s 


‘The record of large monthly tonnages runs as 







mego7uece July, +1915s5% 7,084,775 
... 5,966,101 Aug., 1918.... 7,189,923 
en 7.276,/27.. Septs) 191 facut 6,372,756 
... 6,665,625 Oct., 1917.... 7,110,950 

-. 6,917,525 Nov., 1917... 6,545,313 
».. 7,049,037 .Dec., 1922.... 6,454,876 
now no high record month back of 





Lh, 


| Steamship Fuel’s Philadelphia Agent. 


' The Steamship Fuel Corp., 33 Rector street, 
‘New York, has appointed H. G. Mitchell as its 
Philadelphia representative in charge, effective 
February 19th, with office in the Land Title Build- 
ing. Mr. Mitchell has been connected with the 
rade in Philadelphia for some time past, having 
been associated with Rogers, Brown & Co. of 


iat city. 
fi 
ss 
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RECOGNIZE THE ANNUAL! 


More Concerns Should Patronize Advertising 
Pages of Our Useful Book. 


In reviewing some of the. ancient records of 
the trade we note that not until recently has there 
been even fair support for the annual publica- 
tions devoted to trade statistics. Back in the ’70’s 
and ’80s certain prominent concerns became iden- 
tified with the advertising pages of the old-time 
Saward book, and those which survive have re- 
mained as loyal as Napoleon’s “Old Guard.” 

But an inspection of copies during a term of 
years shows how limited has been the number of 
patrons for the valuable statistical work carried 
on by those now identified with Saward’s Journal. 
There should be wider recognition of the value 
of the statistics compiled and the preparation of 
the forthcoming annual number affords an oppor- 
tunity for those identified in a substantial manner 
with the trade to evince their interest in the work 
that is being carried forward. Consider the dis- 
advantage the trade would be at were this useful 
volume not available! 

Let us hear from some of the important pro- 
ducers and shippers not heretofore represented in 
our annual book, that the great amount of work 
involved in compilation and publication, extend- 
ing over several months, may be properly com- 
pensated. 


Hard to Change the Cut-and-Dried. 


Sometimes it seems as if innocence was abroad 
even in high places. We notice in one account 
of recent litigation in Philadelphia that a pros- 
pective bidder requested the privilege of an ex- 
tension of time for the submitting of bids on a 
certain important property, the arrangements. for 
the sale of which had already been pretty well 
shaped up. Has he not had sufficient experience 
in Philadelphia affairs to know that there was 
not likely to be much deviation from the policy 
already decided upon? There is some history at 
least to support this view. Some deals in which 
politics and business have been mingled show 
that there is not much chance for an outsider when 
Philadelphia lawyers have a plan shaped up. On 
one notable occasion when a Philadelphia syndi- 
cate was active in the affairs of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway an important subject was sup- 
posedly open for consideration, but the chairman 
of the meeting, the late P. A. B. Widener, an- 
nounced, “We'll vote first, and talk afterwards.” 
Those who wanted to talk had only the satisfac- 
tion of discussing the matter after the votes had 
been cast in favor of the proposition. 


May End Restrictions March 15. 


RocueEster, N. Y., Feb. 22—March 15 will witness 
the passing of restrictions on coal and of the State 
Fuel Administration if weather conditions are 
favorable. 

District Fuel Administrator Mortimer R. Miller 
brought back this message from New York after 
the recent conference of State Fuel Administrator 
Goethals and district administrators of the state. 
Mr. Miller said: 

“All restrictions are to remain in effect for 
the present and the fuel situation will be un- 
changed. On March 15 it is hoped to discontinue 
the work, but everything will depend on the 
weather. If spring opens up early, then it will be 
possible by that date to remove all restrictions. 
Of course, if winter is protracted, it may be neces- 
sary to continue restrictions until later. 

“General Goethals will meet the district admin- 
istrators again in early March, possibly between 
the first and fifth, and at that time, final arrange- 
ments will be made.” 

Mr. Miller said plenty of hard coal is arriving 
in Rochester and the situation is excellent so far 
as this county is concerned. 





Anthracite is retailing for $18.25 per ton at 
Bangor, Me., an advance of $2.00 having recently 
been made. : sinsiad 





BRIQUETS IN 1922 


Output Last Year, Over 600,000 Tons, Was 
the Largest on Record. 


A new high record of production of fuel briquets 
was established in 1922. Reports to the U.S. 
Geological Survey show that the total output was 
619,425 net tons, against 398,949 tons in 1921. In 
comparison with 1920, the year in which the previ- 
ous maximum was attained, the increase was 
slightly over 9 per cent. 

Production in all districts in 1922 was larger 
than in the year before, the principal increase 
occurring in the Central States. The chief factor 
in the improvement in that territory was the in- 
creased demand for briquets to make up the deficit 
in domestic anthracite in the region supplied from 
the Upper Lake Docks. 

Briquet production in recent weeks has been as 
below: - 


Net tons Net tons 
LF ae i 406,856 L920 NS 567,192 
GNSS oy: sdb seal tsi 4 477,235 gROVA Ne ao ied Boe 398,949 
TOTO Pon miavetcne 295,734 WOZZ Were ere ors 619,425 


Of the 14 plants that operated six used anthra- 
cite culm or screenings, two semi-anthracite, one 
a mixture of anthracite screenings and bituminous 
slack, one semi-bituminous slack, one a. mixture 
of bituminous slack and sub-bituminous coal, two 
carbon residue from the manufacture of oil gas, 
and one bituminous coal, first subjected to low 
temperature carbonization. 

The total quantity of raw fuel used was 609,186 
net tons, of which 42 per cent was anthracite or 
semi-anthracite, 39 per cent semi-bituminous slack, 
bituminous slack and coke, and 19 per cent sttb- 
bituminous coal and oil gas residue. 


Boston & Maine’s Coal Supply. 


During the last six months of 1922 the Boston & 
Maine Railroad obtained 40.3 per cent of its total 
coal requirements from Great Britain and 8.3 per 
cent from Nova Scotia, making a total of 49 per 
cent imported coal, according to a report the com- 
pany has just filed with the Massachusetts Public 
Utilities Commission. The results obtained from 
some of this coal were unsatisfactory. In its 
report the company says: 

“Boston & Maine had contracts for full coal 
supply for 1922 with mines in regions producing 
best for locomotive use. Owing to inability of 
the contractors to make delivery, it was necessary 
to buy coal of inferior quality and unsuitable in 
many cases for our locomotive use, wherever it 
could be obtained. . Percentages: of various kinds 
of coal consumed for last six months are: 

American: 
Gontract. sso. Cape Breton.... 
British csisene ee 


“Much of the British coal and all of the Cape 
Breton has a much lower fusing point than the 
contract coal, which results in a tendency to form 
clinkers, stop up the grate openings, and its finer 
texture tends to plug the flues: the difficulties 
caused must be apparent. In June we had two 
engine failures directly attributable to poor 
fuel; in December 548.” 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Dili & Wares $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
William & Peters. 7.90 8.25 825 8.25 6.25 
Lehigh & W.B... 7.75 800 800 800 6.15 
Reading’ facta S08 8,400 8,30" 8.30) 76.30 
DWehigh*G. & N:.. 8.10 38.35, 8:35 °8.35,_, 6.20 
Lehigh Valley ... 7.90 810 815 815 6.15 
Del. -& Hudson... 8.25) $.25.° 8.25. 8:25 ete 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4.00-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; 
barley, $1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 


Sweeney Bros., of Scranton, have purchased a 
small tract of land near the Inkerman station of 
the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Railroad, 
which they will develop by strip mining. 


854 








N. E. ROADS CRIPPLED 


Suggestions for Restoring Adequate Facilities 
Are Advanced. 


Everybody travelling to and from Boston has 
some tale to tell about delays on the road. Our 
particular experience on a recent occasion was 
waiting thirty minutes at Springfield while an 
engine was being found to haul one of the im- 
portant B. & A. trains over the New Haven tracks 
to Stamford. Undoubtedly, there is much need 
for improvement of a substantial sort in the 
New England railway fields. Some maintain that 
a receivership for the unfortunate roads is the 
logical outcome. Certainly any plan that would 
reduce the $1,500,000 charge against the New 
Haven on account of guarantee of New York, 
Westchester & Boston bonds would be a good 
thing. It takes a vast amount of minor economy 
to offset an annual payment of $1,500,000, and the 
item seems to be as much of a burden now as it 
was several years ago. 

As a means of getting new money into the trans- 
portation industry it has been suggested that the 
manufacturers should subscribe a liberal amount, 
for without better facilities they will not be able 
to. continue on a competitive basis for general 
business. 

Two Precedents. 

Such a plan as having friends or patrons of a 
company helping it out are not unknown. In 
Brooklyn, something like twenty years ago, the 
Transit Development Co. was formed to buy 
bonds of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. when 
the public in general would not take them at a 
fair figure. The Transit Development Co. fed 
them out gradually to the public as the market 
permitted and the new money which was put into 
the property by the initial buyers brought about 
many improvements. The B. R. T. would have 
been a fine enterprise by this time had not the 
great change brought about by the war put the 
five cent fare at a decided disadvantage. 

Another illustration might be cited in the action 
of coal operators in the Lehigh region something 
more than 30 years ago purchasing securities of 
the Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. during one of its 
periods of distress. This course was perhaps 
more closely analogous to the policy suggested 
with regard to the manufacturers of New England 
helping out the New Haven. 

Perhaps nowadays the red tape of the I. C. C. 
would be a stumbling block. Certainly it has 
discredited the ownership of private cars which 
formerly helped out the railroads to a great 
extent, and who knows but what in its wisdom it 
might decree that any manufacturer who had 
helped out the railroad company could only be 
served after everyone else had been attended to. 
There is such a thing as being so upright as to 
lean over backwards, according to an old saying. 


Talk Not Always Cheap. 


There are a number of expenses incurred by 
large companies that are not recognized or appre- 
ciated by the public in general. 

It was recently stated in the course of a con- 
versation that the telephone and telegraph bill 
of one large coal company amounted to approxi- 
mately $115,000 in a year’s time and that this is 
not an indication of extravagance is seen when 
we divide the amount by the number of business 
days in a year. This makes an average of some- 
thing like $375 per day and when this sum is 
divided among some fourteen or fifteen offices, 
widely scattered, that means an expense of about 
$25 per day for each office, 

Considering how even three or four long dis- 
tance calls count up as expense items, it is easy 
to see that the allowance is by no means excessive, 
especially when business is active, either in selling 
or soliciting. 








Twenty-five thousand Belgian miners of the 
35,000 employed in the Mons Basin have gone on 
strike over the question of wages. 
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JONES ANSWERS WALSH 


Offers to Furnish New England’s Require- 
ments if Senator Will Furnish Cars. 


John H. Jones, president of the Bertha Coal 
Co., and the Consumers Fuel Co., Pittsburgh; has 
written a letter to Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts in reply to his recent article in the New York 
Times, wherein he asserts “There can be no 
doubt that the hardships and discomforts which 
the people of our country are now enduring are 
by far the most alarming in a series of seasonal 
coal shortages dating back to the war,” without 
making it clear that he was referring to anthracite 
coal and not bituminous. 

Right after the article appeared Mr. Jones wired 
Senator Walsh that his companies were “prepared 
to ship entire requirements of the New England 
States, high grade high volatile bituminous steam 
or domestic lump,” provided the Senator would 
furnish the cars. He followed this up by a letter 
in which he offered to furnish bond of $100,000 
to guarantee shipments as promised, and then 
continued: 

“T am sure you will admit you have done the 
coal miners and operators of this country a great 
injustice in making such statements, as there is 
no shortage of bituminous coal today, where trans- 
portation facilities are available. 

“Would it not be better, when giving an inter- 
view, to tell the public that the whole problem is 
one of transportation and that the breakdown in 
transportation on the railroads has been brought 
about by a constant interference on the part of 
state and national agencies during the past ten 
years. If these agencies will lend a helping hand 
to the railroads, instead of continually interfering 
with them, there will be no shortage of railroad 
transportation for coal or any other commodity. 
What this country wants today is “more business 
in politics and less politics in buiness.” 


Offers of Coal Rejected. 


“I note from your statement in the Times that 
the city of Lynn, Mass., is short of coal. On 
January 23rd, and even as recently as yesterday, 
we tendered coal to our customers in that city at 
less than $8.00 per net ton delivered at their plants, 
and we guaranteed delivery via rail and tidewater, 
but our customers advised us there was no short- 
age of coal at this point. Surely someone has 
exaggerated, or you have been badly misinformed 
on the conditions existing in that territory. 

“Our New York representative, Mr. G. N. Reed, 
telephoned Mr. H. K. Morrison, general manager 
of the Lynn Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., 
one of our customers, and offered to sell him coal 
at less than $8.00 per net ton delivered at his plant 
and he advised our Mr. Reed that there was no 
shortage of coal at Lynn, Mass. 

“The Taunton Gas Light Co., Taunton, Mass., 
one of our customers, advised us to the same 
effect over the long-distance telephone today. In 
both instances we have cited above we were able 
to secure transportation via all rail, or rail and 
tidewater, which would enable us to deliver coal 
at our customers’ plants. 

“In conclusion, I wish to say I feel it is not 
your desire to make such misleading statements 
to the public, and for this reason I have taken the 
liberty to address you on this subject. If you 
will make an investigation you will find there is 
enough coal, loaded in boats now lying in Boston 
harbor, to take care of the requirements of that 
territory for some time to come, and additional 
stock can be rushed to this point on reasonably 
short notice.” 





The American Super-Power Corporation, or- 
ganized to develop the hydro-electric possibilities 
of the St. Lawrence River, has applied to the 
Federal Water Power Commission for a prelimi- 
nary permit to construct two water power dams 
in the river, one near Waddington and the second 
near Massena, N. Y. Combired capacity of the 
two projects is estimated at 1,350,000 horsepower. 
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BUSY JIMMY ON THE JOB. 


Accommodating Wholesaler Is Hauled Oy 
the Coals in Walking Delegate Style. 


_ Members of the trade frequently decry the pra 
tises of labor union's, but when their ox is gore 
or they think it is, when their toes are trod upo 
some of them are very prompt to resort to lab, 
union tactics. : 


This was apparent a short time ago when 
wholesale coal man in an eastern city, being in 
portuned by friends and neighbors to get the: 
some coal, arranged to have a car shipped in aft 
a consultation with one of the principal deale1 
in town, who said that he could not get any co 
and wished the wholesale man would have n 
only one but four or five cars sent in for distrib: 
tion, as he himself did not want to send out h 
trucks in view of the condition of the streets an 
roads. 


In other words, the principal local coal ma 
was down and out, so far as merchandising 
coal was concerned, yet after the car of co; 
had arrived the local Fuel Administrator, who. 
a truckman, complained at once to the State Hon: 
upon finding out that he was not to have the jo 
of doing the trucking, while the representative < 
a coal dealers’ association, came after the whol. 
sale man hot and heavy for interfering with th 
retail trade. 


Although the transaction was being handle 
without thought of profit.or commercialism, mere! 
as an accommodation to friends and neighbor 
it was particularly interesting to note in the con 
munication from this official a request for inform: 
tion prior to giving a story to the newspaper 
‘which would probably be very interesting reac 
ing.” 

It seems to us that such a form of request | 
rather more of a blackmailing proposition tha 
we would care to put our name to. It also aj 
pears that the retail trade organizations must | 
at a loss for something to do when they stir up 
fuss concerning a matter of this sort, in tru 
walking delegate style. ~ 

What do they want? Do they believe the peop! 
should freeze if they cannot be supplied by th 
established retail trade? We think the public | 
not prepared to subscribe to this proposition. 





Anthracite Miners Getting Ready. 


ScrANTON, Pa., Feb. 22—With a paid-up membe: 
ship of 550,000 and an added membership ¢ 
100,000 on the exoneration list, the United Min 
Workers’ organization is described in a letter + 
the members by President John L. Lewis as bein 
in the healthiest condition of its long career. 


Much of the gain during the last several month 
has been in the anthracite field where drives at 
constantly being made toward a 100 per cel 
membership. With a tri-district convention an 
a district convention, as well as an election liste 
by the union in the Scranton district for the sum 
mer, and also because of the added important fac 
that a new scale is to be negotiated previous t 
September Ist, there is a steady monthly gain i 
membership being reported. ¥ 


; 
It has been the history of the union throughot 
the hard coal belt that the greatest gains in mem 
bership are always made upon the eve of an é 
tion and in scale years. No present plans : 
underway for any extra drive during the summe 
and it was said today that so long as presen 
efforts are bringing in the workers in large num 


bers there will be no need for any worked-v: 
campaign. 2 


t 





General Goethals committed quite a faux pas whe 
he told the Washington officials that he’ wante 
coal, not conferences. It is not considered goo 
form in the capital to do anything, no matte 
how obvious, without a conference or an investiga 
tion, and usually both. 7 
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NEW POND CREEK CO. 


* B. Davis and Associations Acquire Prop- 
erty in Pocahontas Region. 


‘Interests back of the Pond Creek Coal Co., 
hich recently disposed of its coal properties in 
‘entucky to Henry Ford, have formed a new cor- 
oration known as the Pond Creek Pocahontas 
‘o., to operate in the Pocahontas region of West 
‘irginia. Property acquired by the company in- 
ure an annual production of about 750,000 tons, 
bout 150,000 tons less than the current tonnage 
ate of the Pond Creek Coal Co. 

The capitalization of the new company consists 
£ 125,000 shares of no par value common stock. 
| majority of the stock is held by the group 
hich acquired the property, and an additional 
lock has been purchased by them and their asso- 
iates in the Pond Creek and Island Creek Coal 
ompanies to provide for development and equip- 
jent of the mines. The remainder of the stock— 
0,000 shares—is being offered for sale. 

The executive management of the new com- 
any will be the same as that of the Pond 
‘reek Coal Co., being T. B. Davis, president; 
_ D. Francis, vice president; R. S. McVeigh, 
ice president, and F. W. Batchelder, secretary 
nd treasurer. The directors include Ben P. Bole, 
_ A. Downs, Charles G. Rice, T. B. Davis, J. D. 
trancis, Galen L. Stone and Frederick H. Goff. 
The property acquired consists of 2,500 acres of 
oal land in the Pocahontas field in McDowell 
county, West Virginia. It is located on the Nor- 
olk & Western Railroad and is conveniently near 
ower facilities. Two seams of coal varying from 
hree to six feet in thickness, and said to con- 
ain 25,000,000 tons, underly the tract. 

The original Pond Creek Coal Co., whose assets 
vere acquired by Henry Ford, is now in the pro- 
ess of liquidation. 


Ford Discusses Coal Plans. 


Wuutamson, W. Va., Feb. 22.—Henry Ford, 
n a statement made after he had inspected his 
coal properties in West Virginia, declared that 
‘unless the railroads furnish us with satisfactory 
ervice, I will build the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad to this section, electrify it and haul my 
ywn coal.” 

Mines are working only two days a week be- 
‘use of an insufficient car supply, Mr. Ford 
aid. He added that in event the Detroit, Toledo 
¢ Ironton is extended from Ironton, O., 80 miles 
rom here, “we will develop the Ohio river just 
s we plan to develop Muscle Shoals and use the 
iydro-electric power to run trains and run in- 
lustries.” 

If he decides to extend the Detroit, Toledo & 
‘ronton to the coal fields, Mr. Ford declared, “we 
vill haul coal to Detroit, put it through efficient 
"y-product coke ovens instead of wasting the 
aost valuable part in smoke and sell the coke at 
. reasonable figure.” 

: 


Germany to Import More Coal. 


_A press dispatch from Berlin says: 
“Whatever other results follow the rise in the 
nark, it is recognized that it will facilitate the 
‘ontest of endurance with France in the matter 
of coal supplies. When sterling exchange at 
3erlin lately commanded 105,000 marks, British 
-oal and Ruhr coal delivered in Central Germany 
“ost exactly the same. 
* At the end of last week, however, with sterling 
‘4t 88,000 marks, British coal was materially 
theaper. Therefore there probably will be a rush 
© import more coal.” 


A special report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, compiled from reports of 177 steam 

-oads, shows that in the first eleven months of 

ast year these railroads used 85,775,000 tons of 

oal, compared with 83,994,000 tons for the same 
tiod in 1921. 
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MUST REPORT DAILY © 


Connecticut Retailers Required to Furnish 
Details to State Police Head. 


Under the terms of an order recently issued by 
Robert T. Hurley, superintendent of the State 
police, who is acting as Connecticut Fuel Admin- 
istrator, all the retail dealers in that State are 
obliged to make daily reports covering the follow- 
ing subjects on blank forms provided for that 
purpose: 

1. Coal in stock, kind, quality and retail price. 

2. Number of cars received on date, including 
kind, car initial and number. 


3. Number of cars in transit, include kind, car 
initial and number. 


4. Number of cars ordered, but not in transit, 
and kind of coal. 
Boat coal may also be reported on the form. 


Governor Declares Emergency. 


Mr. Hurley’s letter to the Connecticut dealers 
follows: 


“On Friday, February 9, Charles A. Templeton, 
Governor, issued a proclamation, a copy of which 
is enclosed herewith, declaring that a fuel emer- 
gency did exist and thereby made operative the 
provisions of the fuel emergency bill. Sections 
4 and 5 of the bill provide: 


“«4. Every person, firm or corporation dealing 
in fuel shall make and keep accurate and com- 
plete written record of all transactions concern- 
ing same, showing each purchase and sale, the 
date, kind, quantity, price, name and address of 
the vendor and vendee, and the identity of the 
agency of delivery. 

“<5 No person, firm or corporation shall know- 
ingly give any false, deceiving or misleading in- 
formation, or knowingly engage in any transac- 
tion that is calculated to create false, deceiving or 
misleading information, or knowingly incorporate 
or permit to remain in his or its books, accounts 
or other printed or written record, any informa- 
tion that is calculated to create false, deceiving or 
deceiving or misleading information essential to 
the ascertainment of the facts concerning his or 
its dealings and profit and fuel.’ 

“This department is immediately putting into 
effect a system which, we trust, will work to the 
advantage of both the coal dealer and the ultimate 
consumer. Each dealer in the state is at this 
time being requested to make a daily report to 
this office containing certain data relating to the 
coal on hand, the coal in transit and the coal on 
order. Blanks for this purpose are being for- 
warded under separate cover. 

“Arrangements have been completed with the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
whereby the State Police will be informed as to 
the movement of coal on their lines. Dealers are 
urged to make the fullest use of the facilities of 
this office for securing information upon coal in 
transit. All inquiries relating to coal in transit 
within the state should be referred directly to 
this office. 

“Tt is hoped that dealers will continue to honor 
those requests made by local relief agencies for 
special consideration to the poor and the needy.” 


Reports Involve Much Work. 


The attitude of many Connecticut dealers to- 
ward the daily reports they are called upon to 
make to Superintendent Hurley of the State Police 
is reflected in the following statement by William 
W. Graves, president of Graves & Strang, Inc., 
Stamford: 

“We are asked to make a daily report of coal 
received, shipped, en route and on order. It does 
not sound like much of a job, but it contemplates 


-a job that unless one keeps a record very much 


more detailed than the average coal yard, will con- 
sume one hour of each day. Just at present, when 
the stress of the winter trade is on our first job 
is to deliver coal and after that to get a bill out. 


_ Everyone down here works their heads off and 


office records have gone to the winds long ago, 


855 








and yet we are asked, in particular, the number 
of cars we have on order. 

“When buying coal from ten or a dozen differ- 
ent sources and your order is a maximum for the 
month, how in the name of common sense can 
you tell him. It is so foolish, that it would be 
impossible to make an intelligent report.” 


DECEMBER FUEL EXPORTS 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal, coke 
and briquettes from the United States during 
December, 1922, were: 


ANTHRACITE: Canada 375,521, Guatemala 92, 
Mexico 187, Newfoundland and Labrador 1,418, 
Jamaica 18, other British West Indies 39, Cuba 
4,292, Dominican Republic 200; total, 381,758 gross 
tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Canada _ 1,376,079, British 
Honduras 143, Costa Rica 9, Guatemala 17, Hon- 
duras 51, Nicaragua 50, Panama 4,975, Mexico 
8,710, Trinidad and Tobago 20, other British 
West Indies 50, Cuba 64,065. Dominican Republic 
4,081, French West Indies 1,890, Virgin Islands 
4,673, Chile 2,181, Colombia 15, British Guiana 
1,904, Venezuela 4; total, 1,568,917 gross tons. 


COKE: France 3,417, Germany 1,546, Nether- 
lands 1,013, Scotland 298, Canada 109,848, Costa 
Rica 5, Honduras 1, Nicaragua 2, Salvador 12, 
Mexico 6,353, Cuba 917, Dominican Republic 4, 
Colombia 24, Venezuela 2; total, 123,442 gross 
tons. 

BRIQUETTES: Canada 1,286, Mexico 7; total, 
1,293 gross tons. 


By Customs Districts. 


ANTHRACITE: Maine and New Hampshire 
10, Vermont 1,325, Massachusetts 18, St. Lawrence 
143,962, Rochester 34,444, Buffalo 187,583, New 
York 9,147, Philadelphia 4,202, San Antonio 31, 
El Paso 116, Arizona 40, San Francisco 92, Dakota 
355, Duluth-Superior 77, Michigan 76, Ohio 130, 
Porto Rico 150; total, 381,758 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Maine and New Hampshire 
44, Vermont 942, Connecticut 30, St. Lawrence 
261,895, Rochester 55,852, Buffalo 387,836, New 
York 103, Philadelphia 11,632, Maryland 11,060, 
Virginia 49,951, South Carolina 8,230, Florida 
1,257, Mobile 1,344, New Orleans 1,239, San An- 
tonio 46, El Paso 3,665, San Diego 25, Arizona 
3,872, San Francisco 928, Washington 1,859, Da- 
kota 3,407, Duluth-Superior 7,469, Wisconsin 100, 
Michigan 204,148, Ohio 451,983; total, 1,468,917 
gross tons. 

COKE: Maine and New Hampshire 118, Ver- 
mont 1,196, St. Lawrence 1,257, Rochester 54, 
Buffalo 85,545, New York 1,231, Philadelphia 
1,032, Georgia 298, Florida 2,127, Mobile 32, New 
Orleans 2,562, El Paso 659, Arizona 5,630, San 
Francisco 19, Dakota 2,203, Duluth-Superior 3, 
Michigan 18,673, Ohio 799, Porto Rico 4; total, 
123,442 gross tons. 

BRIQUETTES: St. Lawrence 634, Buffalo 200, 
San Diego 7, Dakota 27, Duluth-Superior 391, 
Michigan 34; total, 1,293 gross tons. 

BUNKER: New York 144,064, Philadelphia 
11,864, Maryland 8,484, Virginia 76,565, Florida 
12,243, Mobile 3,993, New Orleans 26,017, Galves- 
ton 1,326. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars 
of coal forwarded to New England and eastern 
New York all-rail, through the Hudson River 
gateways and Rouses Point, during several recent 
weeks: 


1923 1923 1922 1922 

Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- 
Week Ended minous cite minous cite 
Janiuaiyerl Sire. rs 2,647 SPAN 2,250 1,863 
Jantar yes Onsen 2,420 3,416 2,995 1,846 
Wanary. 22). scare 2,890 4,095 2,848 1,745 
Rebruaty wore toe so 3,447 3,474 2,993 
February 10...... 3,461 3,636 3,872 3,051 


It will be found that it pays in more ways than 
one if SAWARD’S JOURNAL is a weekly visitor. 
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BIG PROFITS ALLEGED 


‘Union Tells Commission Public Pays $4 to $5 
Too Much for Anthracite. 


Domestic. users of anthracite were told this week 
by the United Mine Workers that they were paying 
between $4.00 and $5.00 per ton too much for their 
coal. This statement was made in a “memorial,” or 
preliminary statement, presented to the U. S. Coal 
Commission by a committee of union officials. 

Producers of anthracite, through “monopoly or- 
ganizations,” are accused of making an unjust over- 
charge of at least $3.61 per ton, while the house- 
hold consumer, it is asserted, “pays from $4.00 to 
$5.00 of the overcharge per ton on domestic sizes,” 
because the steam sizes bear less than their share of 
the alleged overcharge, on account of their having 
to meet bituminous competition. 


Declaring themselves “tired in the face of such 
figures of the operators’ common cry that coal strikes 
are caused by the lack of ability to pay better wages,” 
the memorial asks the commission to enforce uniform 
cost accounting systems, by which the facts could 
be determined beyond question, and to consider meth- 
ds of making it possible for “men to engage in 
the business of mining coal to produce fuel instead 
of to produce profits.” 

Thomas Kennedy, C, J. Golden and W. J. Brennan, 
presidents, respectively, of the three union districts 
in the anthracite region, and Ellis Searles and John 
Moore, representing the international organization, 
acting as a committee, signed the preliminary state- 
ment. Conclusions presented in it will be further 
explained by statistical data and additional reports 
which the committee intends to file later with the 
commission. 


Where Alleged Overcharges Occur. 


Overcharging in anthracite occurs in three separate 
divisions, the statement asserts, about $1.26 per ton 
being unnecessarily added as mining cost, $1 in trans- 
portation and $1.35 in distribution, while it is added 
that in “land owning there is an overcharge which 
we will not attempt to estimate, but which may 
become the most disturbing factor in the industry in 
the immediate future.” 

Considering the whole annual output of anthracite, 
the committee says the overcharge alleged would re- 
sult in taking $252,700,000 per year from the public in 
charges which its members “do not believe are in- 
evitable or in any way necessary.” 


Taking six of the larger corporations producing 
anthracite, the committee continues, their total profit 
in 1920 was found to be $32,000,000 as compared with 
$8,800,000 in 1912. If all anthracite producers profited 
similarly during the period, it is added, 1920 earn- 
ings out of anthracite production would amount to 
$51,000,000 as compared with $13,000,000 in 1912. 


Admit Figures Represent Guesses. 


The commission is asked to ascertain the facts as 
to production profits, because while the estimates 
given are asserted to be “as close to the truth as is 
permitted by the very limited information made pub- 
lic,” the miners’ officials have been unable to obtain 
all the data necessary to show the situation in its 
entirety, 


“We therefore ask you to examine such charges 
on the industry with a view to eliminating every- 
thing which is unnecessary and unwarranted,” the 
memorial says. “Until that is done, the anthracite 
coal industry will not be able to give the efficient 
public service we believe it should give. We know 
it is natural under the present system of long distance 
ownership that there should be such double charges, 
a keen desire for great profits and a resulting in- 
difference to the welfare of the men who are investing 
their lives in the industry, 


“You will find out that this is because the majority 
of the coal mined is controlled by the railroad com- 
panies, which in turn are controlled by large financial 
interests in New York and Philadelphia, by men 
who have never seen the inside of a mine. * * * We 
ask you to convince yourselves of these facts as we 
are convinced by tracing out the ownership of coal 
from the ground through the processes of mining, 


transportation and distribution—processes often con- 
trolled entirely by one interest which then takes four 


_ different profits on every ton.” 


If coal prices could be brought down, the memorial 
concludes, anthracite miners might find more regular 


employment because the market for their product. 


would be widened. 


Conditions at Johnstown. 


JoHNsTowN, Pa., Feb. 22.—Local coal operators and 
dealers are confronted with a most unusual condition 
this week which few, if any, will try to’explain. It 
is stated that on the one hand orders are scattered 
and scarce, while on the other orders could hardly be 
filled, even if an active demand would develop, on 
account of shortage of cars. The partial lifting of 
embargoes has helped the local situation to some ex- 
tent, though very little change in prices is noted from 
last week. 

Negotiations for contracts continue to hold a lead- 
ing place in local interest, but it seems that very few 
contracts are being closed. The larger consumers have 
closed their contracts, as in former years, but others 
are inclined to hold off for lower prices, which Johns- 
town operators do not expect to materialize for some 
time to come. 


Car supply throughout this district, which had held 
up fairly well for a couple of weeks, fell back to its 
old form again this week. This was particularly no- 
ticeable at the B. R. & P. tipples, where the supply 
has been good throughout the winter, generally speak- 
ing. It is stated that the shortage in that quarter this 
week is due to so many loaded cars being held at 
northern and eastern points. Johnstown wagon load- 
ers received a few cars during the week. 


Prices today ranged as follows: Pool 9, $3.75-$4.00; 
Pool 10, $3.50-$3.75; Pool 11, $2.50-$2.75; Pool 14, 
around $3.00, and Pool 64 at $2.25. : 


Substitutes for Copper, as for Coal. 


Coal operators have had to face competition from 
fuel oil and hydro-electric power, but they are no 
worse off in this respect than the copper producers, 
who have many substitutes to contend with. During 
the war the belligerent powers could not get enough 
copper, so “the red metal almost abandoned commercial 
fields. As necessity is the mother of invention, sub- 
stitutes of every description came into use, When 
copper came back from war it found its place taken 
to a considerable extent by cheaper metals or by 
alloys or compositions, especially in the field of build- 
ing construction. 

More and more the metals do not wait for business 
to come to them, as in the past, but are going out for 
it against competitors. Copper, for one, has joined 
the contest vigorously and is going after business, 
hammer and tongs, by a great campaign of advertis- 
ing and education. 

Possibly this offers a hint to the coal producers. 


Buffalo Notes — 


Frank B. Baird, president of the Buffalo Unior iF 
nace Co., is booked for Japan next month. Ha 
Yates, who controls this company, sails home fr 
Paris on February 28th. © i BRE | 

Buffalo’s colony that is escapi » Coa ‘tis 

ping the coal 
in ‘Florida includes (George W. Burke, Lloyd Newm 
James Maguire, J. Q. Clarke, C. L. Shaw, M. MM 
and J: R. Barnett. S. V. R: Spaulding has returr 

The grain and milling interests are still complain 
that the railroads are so busy carrying coal that it 
next to impossible to move anything in their line. / 
yet the coal shippers constantly say that the roads. 
embargoed against coal in every direction. 


John J. Boland, of Boland & Cornelius, owners 
the largest line of coal carriers by lake in Buffalo 
in England, looking after the construction of a 
of ten new steamers that will carry coal and grain 
the St. Lawrence River trade. He will be home e: 
in March, . 


The effort to secure the dropping of the freig 
prepayment charge on coal to ‘Canada does not s 
ceed yet. It is too easy a way of getting one’s ea 
ings before they are earned for the roads to yield 
point, unless obliged to do so by the Interstate 
merce Commission, Mi 

Talk of embargoing coal trains which were on th 
way to Canada has brought out the statement ¢ 
about 5,000 tons of hard coal crosses the Internatio 
bridge from Buffalo ¢o that country every day. Eye 
body feels that an effort to stop this movement w 
fail and get us in wrong, besides. A 

Frank B. Gregory, long a member of the c 
of Toner & Gregory, Collingwood, Ont., died a’ 
home in that town on February 24th, at the age of 
He was born in Albany, N. Y., and leaves a wife, : 
and daughter. He was a leading member of the cc 
munity, active in Masonry and civic matters. ' 

The local bituminous coal association is mak 
much effort to secure a general attendance at its b 
quet, which takes place on March 9th. Chairman 
H. Davidson has sent out an elaborate invitati 
which speaks of the need “the overworked coal m: 
has for such a blowout. There is to be a thea 
party in connection, and certain comic specialists y 
appear also at the banquet. ; 

The changes in the Shawmut interests come to 
only from the outside, mostly newspaper items. Fr: 
them it is learned that the litigation between the t 
branches of this company has been decided in favor 
the old company, and that President Dwight C. M 
gan, of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut Company, has 
signed. So it is impossible to say yet how the chan; 
will affect the Buffalo offices of the companies. 5 


2 j # 
Coal operators and miners in the Southwestern fi 


















have negotiated a new wage agreement, providing - 
the continuation of the present scale for one 


more. a 





Tidewater Bituminous Shipments in January. a 
The movement of bituminous coal through North Atlantic ports continued on the increase dt 


ing January. 
in November, and 2,230,000 tons in October. 
except Baltimore showed increases. 

Below are figures showing destination: 


pes New York Philadelphia 
Destination Net Tons Net Tons 
New? Englandaon.ceen eee 135,000 68,000 
Expotts «cdi. Ghee CA eee ee ee 12,000 
BunkerMiMing (6. Lo 284,000 31,000 
Inside? Capes ngs |... ok ee 215,000 
Other./tonnage: tae see 712,000 9), eee 
Dota lacie. en ee eee 1,131,000 326,000 


A total of 3,189,000 net tons was dumped as against 2,713,000 tons in December, 2,318, 
The tonnages to all destinations and also from all po: 


Baltimore Hampton Roads . Charleston Tt 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net 
146,000 768,000 9,000 1,12 
5,000 70,000 8,000 
30,000 161,000 7,000 
174,000 68,000 By 
14,000 264,000 8,000 . 
369,000 1,331,000 32,000 3,18 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


om _- Foreign —_,, 


Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
JANUAR yet: .6 tea. set ae ee 6,854 18,694 
Jahuaryaign ay seen ans ieee.  eOoad 23,838 
January 20'S) 07 2 ee eee 11,098 28,580 
January 27.2 (2) ane eee 7,642 24,338 
Kebrilary a iSuseeen FT OLN ee Ee eV 24,139 
Pebruary 10s eer ae saat 4 7,997 20,891 


Cargo Rec ee 
142,510 2,791 82,130 
187,373 4588 78,645 
165,201 2,733 85,710 
169,938 3,448 82,371 
197,663 3,784 78,196 
192,692 3,455 85,679 
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New York Notes 


SS ne 


| George B. St. George, president of the St. George 
‘oal Co., is spending a few weeks at Jekyll Island, 
ff the coast of Georgia. 

“Thomas Hasler, of Hasler Brothers, sailed on the 
acific liner Essequibo on Wednesday for the west 
past of South America. 

The St. George Coal Co., 149 Broadway, has taken 
wer two additional offices in order to accommodate 


fs growing business, and with the acquisition of these _ 


djacent rooms now 
anged suite. 

“John C. Creveling, the well-known Brooklyn 
lealer, has taken his son, Emerson D. R. Crevel- 
ng, into partnership with him and the business 
vill be conducted hereafter tnder the name of 
john C. Creveling & Son, Inc. 

William H. Jaquith, for a number of years 
issistant cashier, has been appointed cashier of 
the Coal & Iron National Bank succeeding Addi- 
son H. Day, who has resigned. Mr. Jaquith has 
also been elected a vice-president of the bank. _ 
_M. A. Lazareff, who had been identified with 
the local wholesale trade for several years, died 
last week. He had made his headquarters re- 
cently with V. H. Youngman & Co., and previous 
to that was associated with the Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co. at its local office. 

Sanders A. Wertheim, president of the Steamship 
Fuel Corporation has purchased’ the estate known as 
Fairlawn, comprising 22 acres with outbuildings, ad- 
joining his property at Allenhurst, N. J. With this 
addition Mr. Wertheim now has 150 acres near the 
homes of James B. Regan and Colonel Harvey, the 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

7 Charles S. Allen, formerly secretary of the Whole- 
sale Coal Trade Association, and more recently acting 
as the secretary of the Tonnage Debtors’ and 
Creditors’ Committee of the new Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change, has joined the sales force of Cory Mann 
George Corporation. In addition to the duties of the 
new connection, Mr. Allen will continue to handle the 
settlements of the Debtors’ and Creditors’ Committee 
until that matter is closed, 

ee 


| Directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hock- 
ing Valley RR. were in Norfolk completing a. six-day 
tour of inspection of the properties of these roads. 
The inspection trip began last Friday, when the di- 
rectors, following their meeting, started out to look 
over the latest acquisition of the Van Swearingen in- 
“terests. In the party were President W. J. Harrahan, 
of the C. & O.; H. L. Laudermilk, of Chicago, and 
F. M. Whittaker, Richmond, vice-president in charge 
- of traffic. 
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Cincinnati Notes 


E. Phil. Millet, of the Valley Coal Co., spent the 
early part of this week at Chicago. 

J. M. Humphrey, of the Humphrey. Coal Co., spen 
a few days last week in Cleveland. 

Harold L. Holmyard, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
Co., is down in the Big Sandy district this week. 

Calvin Holmes, of the Holmes Coal Co., is in De- 


troit and other parts of Michigan this week. 


E. H. Meems, of the Diamond Block Coal Co., 
Bluefield, West Va. was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

F. M. Weisenfelder, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
Co., was in Michigan last week and the week before. 

W.-S. Denham, resident manager of the Floyd 
Elkhorn Coal Co., is confined to his home with 
sickness. 

John Hoffman, of the Kentucky Fuel Co., was in 
Louisville on Monday and Tuesday on business for 
his company. 

E. L. Douglas, of the Holmes Coal Co., spent a 
portion of last week in New York on business for 
his company. 

D. T. MacLeod, of Milwaukee, Wis., vice-president 
of the Elkhorn-Piney Coal Mining Co., was in Cincin- 
nati on Monday. 

R. S. McVeigh, vice-president of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., spent last week in New York and other 
parts of the East. 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., resident manager of the Federal 
Coal Co., is spending part of this week at the home 
office at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. L. Jump, of Walter Bledso & Co., was put 
through the Shrine on Saturday in the presence of 
an unsympathetic bunch of coal men. 

S. W. Perry, president of the Katona Coal Co. and 
field manager for the Blue Ash Coal Co., is spending 
the week at the mines in West Virginia. 

W. R. J, Zimmerman, president of the Old Domin- 
‘on Coal Co., Charleston, West Va., spent a portion 
of this week at the company’s Cincinnati office. 

Alex Vowles, of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., spent 
last week in Indiana, where he was glad to get caught 
in a furious snow because it filled his order book. 

Lee Hutchinson, president, and James Shelley, man- 
ager of the Central Fuel Co., spent last week making 
their way through the snow and ice of Michigan. 

R. O. Secrist, purchasing agent of the Amherst 
Coal Co. Amhersdale, West Va., visited the Cincin- 
nati office of his company on Friday and Saturday. 

A. A, Liggett, secretary and treasurer of the Ra- 
leigh Coal & Coke Co., spent a few days this week 
in Chicago and later went down to the company’s 
mines at Raleigh, West Va. 
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B. M. Ainsworth, president, and R. L. Clemons, 
general manager of the Valley Coal Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., were visiting their company’s Cincinnati office 
this week. 


R. R: Rout, who has been with the Borderland 
Coal Co. for several years, has resigned his position 
there to accept one with the Ogle Coal Co.’s Cincin- 
nati Office. 


R. .F. Pritchard, manager of. operation of the 
Pritchard Coal producing interest, Hazard, spent a 
few days last week conferring with the Virginia 
Fuel Co. office in this city. 

Ned Mahan, of the Southern Coal & Coke Co., is 
back from Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, 
where he underwent an important and delicate opera- 
tion on ‘one of ‘his’ eyes. 

B. F. Bayha, traffic manager of the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co., has established himself at the Hotel 
Sinton in this city and will devote himself to urging 
fuel shipments through to Milwaukee. 

John Bonnyman, president of the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co., spent a portion of this week at his former 
home at Atlanta, Ga. Fred E. Gore, vice-president of 
the same company, made a trip to Chicago. 

Capt. Frank Horn, of Hazard, Ky., manager of the 
Coneva Coal Corporation at Chavies, Ky., was shot 
and killed instantly on Saturday by bootleggers who 
have been operating near the Coneva mines. Capt. 
Horn was 45 years old and was widely known to 
the coal fraternity. 


An inquiry of from 6,000 to 8,000 tons of coal for 
Rotterdam or Hamburg was. reported Wednesday. 
Charterers are said to have offered $2 for boats. Quo- 
tations on steamers to the French Atlantic are $2.25. 








| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 











Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Y a well known wholesale concern, two 
salesmen of ability who possess a follow- 
ing. Salary or commission basis. Write 
stating previous connections, give ‘phone 
number for appointment. Address “Box F 
9,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE 


One Gifford-Wood elevator equipment; 120 feet 
Double Chain. Buckets, never. been used. 


Reason for selling—Bought adjoining property 
and built 400 feet trestle. 

If interested write to Endicott Coal & Supply 
Co., Endicott, New York. H. B. Dickens, Prop. 
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Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Bank Bldg. 


TEL. JOHN 0548 


LABORATORY 
NEW YORK 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 


Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. 
Mine sampling and inspection. 


Investigation of coal properties. 
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H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO. Inc. 
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ANTHRACITE DISTRICTS 


Output of Anthracite Coal in Various. Districts During 1922 and 


Two Years Previous. 


\ NINTH 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co... ... New York.\...... 1,862,525 
Temple Coal @ar, 20... o. oun: Scranton {i004 471,805 
Kingston CoaliCo. 7... - seme Kingstonmenseee.. 345,552 
Mt. Lookout Coal Co....... Scranton eesaee - 21535 
John Anse ‘Coal’ Co... .2 eh tee eee 53,252 
Healy Coal) 'Cotemeene ceeeee Riaitigy Maretee on... 17,196 
Harris-Denly, CoaleCon ones: Cleveland, O = Ran AP 
John-Fib CoaliCoie.i.. «nce Ree th LAB 
Total... ssc ohio eelkian solve ae ere 2,687,166 
SIXTEENTH 
Cranberry Creek Coal Co..West Hazleton.. 872,446 
Goxe Bros} &3@on eines Wilkes-Barre .... 629,246 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre C. Co. Wilkes-Barre .... 593,805 
C. M. Dodson ‘Coal Gor... Bethlehem ...... 337,993 
Van Wackle Estate erie Hazletoner eee 177,153 
Harwood Coal, Gove West Hazleton... 126,576 
Evans (Colliery 70m eee Beaver Meadow.. 54,723 
Beaver Valley Coal Co...... Baltimore, Md... 38,302 
Candlemass ‘Coals Conran Jeddo wereeenree sn ove 
Total occie cil occas orcs sleet nnn 3,189,547 
TWENTY-SECOND 
Phila. & Reading C, & I. Co... Pottsville 2.442%. 1,985,448 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co...... Wilkes-Barre 919,148 
Harleigh-Brookwood Co..... Pottsville 416,379 
Midwalley ‘Coal (Go.te eee Walburtonaaeeee. 235,922 
Fast Bear Ridge Coal Co...Mahanoy City 242,376 
Girardville. Coal Goncns-: JU: eee eee 
Laurel, C. M. Coiiiiarsecsece ee ee 42,716 
Total... <j. 2.50 sie) seperate ne 3,953,906 
TWENTY-THIRD 
Company Address 1920 
Susquehanna Collieries Co... Wilkes-Barre . 1,149,642 
Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co.. Pottsville ....... 553,783 
Colonial Colliery Co........ Heackwilles sees 283,060 
Greenough Red Ash Coal Co.Shamokin ....... Z3,320 
Eacelsior Coal ‘Cosssuiae os Shamokin on. 193,000 
mnterprise Coal Gor. sae Scranton gees 150,152 
Shamokin Red Ash C..Co...Shamokin ....... 70,576 
Total  ... 28s shicscou eek vee eee 2,613,536 
* Operated in 24th district in 1922. 
TWENTY-FIFTH 
Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co... Pottsville . 1,573,299 
Susquehanna Collieries Co.....Wilkes-Barre .... 806,255 
Total, .vss1 uous wis a aenies Nala she One 


Twentieth Bituminous District. 


Consolidation Coal Co....... Baltimore, Md.... 1,350,677 
Hillman Goes Ca Co. eee Pittsbimpng oe ee 619,680 
(Juemahoning Coal Co....... Somerset™.4.c2... 571,804 
Brothers Valley Coal Co.....Macdonaldton 243,110 
Penn Smokeless Coal Gor, “UFitsbaeeh ontinoie. 223,592 
Davis:-C, .&. CG) Conve a eee Baltimore, Md.... 220,783 
Quemahoning Creek Coal Co..Somerset ........ 138,718 
Barnes Quemahoning Coal Co..New York, N. Y.. 127,604 
C. J. Rowe Bros............Meyersdale 115,060 
Pine Hill; Ruel Goren Meyersdale ...... 81,427 
Listie Gaal AC ove Somerseteesseneee 78,361 
Hillworth Coal Co..5-.6.. ne Acosta eee 77,709 
Berlin (Coal yGo- eee ene Johnstown ....... 69,580 
Reading Iron Co.......0000. Kimmelton ...... 51,159 
Penelec Coal Corp.. 52. JOhnstown seen e0 581 
Atlantic Big Vein Coal fs ..Meyersdale ...... 105,249 
Shipley CM. Cos. coun e asec hee 
Grassy, RunuGoaliomeene Eik Gick Yaa 66,776 
Meyersdale Fuel Co......... Somersetar eae: Gee. 
Berkey) Brosai@oaleGa.e ee Meyersdale ...... 37,500 
MacGregor Coal Co..........Somerset ........ 50,892 
Keystone @oall (Go... ene Orie ee 60,508 
rockwoods @oalu@om es aeeen Rockwood lay eaeueamer. <7 
Geo. G.<Bowman.Coal Go) 5a ee 21,210 
Norge: CG) MaCo 2 eee Philadel pina sees... 
atinen uG@oale Gos ane Hooversville 8,795 
‘Enterprise Coal) Co... 0). Garrett’ <oo. eee 55,337 
Smokeless Quemah. C. Co....Somerset ........ 36,826 
Dinalleroperaters ....) 01 a ee ee 

PRotalcce eee 5,562,265 


1,626,392 
493,323 
338,332 
164,130 

7,425 
21,344 
29,291 

3127 

2,683,320 


903,336 
634,575 
659,660 
271,597 
171,622 
401,977 

36,268 

41,800 


3,121,035 


1,998,731 
978,668 
383,695 
364,536 
262,210 

21,626 

4,009,466 


1921 

1,112,859 
635,000 
333,620 
228,841 
202,600 
200,487 
65,778 
2,779,185 


1,521,226 
813,880 
2,335,106 


963,719 
618,173 
595,378 
73,165 
189,385 
251,013 
195,057 
150,284 
78,129 
91,069 
106,131 
76,144 
57,320 
76,001 
36,669 
27,694 
15,646 
26,028 
14,892 
23,146 
27,639 
27,016 
17,400 
22,760 
7,731 
16,019 
22,760 
23,898 
428,763 


943,062 
347,701 
182,018 
100,686 
10,817 
2,109 
21,738 
10,832 
1,618,963 


490,467 
296,314 
391,070 
176,354 
129,081 
210,681 
46,948 
40,341 
16,469 
1,799,645 


800,667 
428,216 
234,000 
147,118 
163,395 
76,368 
19,163 
1,898,927 


1922 
692,560 
797,975 
225,767 
139,929 
120,000 

* 

53,470 

1,976,230 


936,546 
612,858 
1,549,404 


977,814 
385,673 
418,459 
145,062 
99,740 
166,181 
122,330 
85,544 
127,972 
65,981 
78,090 
44,149 
51,810 
59,070 
34,652 
92,482 
60,353 
58,189 
56,070 
47,581 
41,637 
41,325 
39,282 
34,257 
33,549 
31,999 
30,538 
30,463 
770,172 


4,172,542 4,230,424 
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PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS DISTRICT 


Output of Bituminous Coal in Various Districts of Pennsylvania j 


aT i 
bo hles 


1922 and Two Years Previous. 


" ELEVENTH® & 


Ey 1G) Krick»CoketGaseeee Scottdale’ ......4. 1,852,820 
Keystone CG. & GC. Cod.....# Greensburg ...... 1,103,106 
Greensburg Coal, Cous......2: Greensburg ...... 457,609 
Westmoreland Coal Co....... Ravi cn eer 388,284 
Jamison" Gr&.Co Cpe eee Greensburg ...... 347,930 
Yough. & Ohio Coal Co...... Cleveland, O. .... 324,781 
Mt. Pleasant Conn. Coke Co...Greensburg ...... 229,478 
Wheyl® CokeGowee eee Uniontown ....... 185,375 
Humphreys C. & C.Gom....,. Scottdale weer 99,406 
Clare tGokemCon eee eee. Greensburg ...... 90,000 
W, J. Rainey Inciiiceeanes. Neéw York’... eee 
Hulton. Gace Ga Consens Youngwood 74.22 cee 
Penn Valley (CMy Coe ign... s9ss «- 0 2 eo 
Catherine Coal) (Gosek... - Scottdale ......32) 
Yukon Coal (G6. ovo3 ontens..: + 2 Semel cus 4 
West Penn By Prod’ Coal.'Co. geen... ee 36,298 
Thomas Hayes. so. .25 ce tiwet chee ety. cs ss eee 
Smaller operator's, 2:3: 0p oes chee 2 
Total 2..50c SMe eee, . ee ee | 5,549,156 
SIXTEENTH 
PeaGo rick. Cokes Go arr: Scottdale, eae 2,892,229 
WJ. Rainey, Inc. eae Uniontown ...... 553,801 
Pittsburgh Steel Co..........Pittsburgh ....... 494,604 
Hecla C2 &) GC, 'Coz.4. eee Pittsburgh 411,675 
Redstone Ga. Co eee Pittsburgh 344,047 | 
American Coke Corp........ Pittsburgh «.. os. eosoUse 
Connellsville Central Coke Co.. Pittsburgh .. 315,096 
Republic’ L8&| SoCo: eo. Republic” .saeseee 305,163 
Thompson Connells Coke Co...Republic ......... 291,261 
Tower Hill Connells Coke Co.. Uniontown ...... 284,864 
Bastern: Coke ‘Co..4..-2ae Pittsburgh. see 263,034 
Bourne-Fuller Coke Co...... Cleveland, O...... 255,296 
Husted-Semans C. & C. Co....Uniontown ...... 154,128 
Superior Connells Coal Co....Lockvale ........ 121,843 
South Fayette Coal Co....... Pittsburgh 69,562 
American Connells Fueli€o... ee ¢... 2 ee 
Etna Connells Coke Co...... Connellsville =) eee 
smaller, operators. ...assmns... debus<s occto 
Total... ..ccaceWas sees GO. , 7,594,066 
TWENTY-SEVENTH | apget 
Pittsburgh ‘Coal (@o...- eee. Pittsburgh, .- eae 1, 787 
Washington C. & C. Co....... Dawson. +0. eae 
His Gs Brick: Coke Cae Scoptdales. 4. 797,808 
Diamond 'C. &G Cosenaaeee Piftsputeh sae 430,201 
Brier, Hill Coke “Ce... eee Brier etl seen 299,084 
Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co... -Pittsourgh 5200s 286,850 
ilimaniiG. ik Cocoon Pitspuneh eee 279,912 
Monessen CG. & 3G. so. ae Pittsourch 29) 0 236,019 
Lowber Gas Coal Co.......... Lower” i... Soe 235,291 
Dincoine Gee «Gl Coser Waltersburge ..... 215,200 
W. J. Rainey. inc. Uniontown ....... 211,801 
Jamison G & G Cos eeee Greensburg ...... 200,240 
American Coke Corp......... Pittsburgh... ee 109,442 
Chamouni» Goal Go. 6.) Fayette City ..... 58,828 
Borsyghel Coal Gay fee. ee ee 26,362 
Century” Coke Co--7te: see Brownsville ...... 100,001 
snowden Coke Co.43..0.. 58 Pittsburch . ..soee 240,966 
Smaller operators .. /3)0...0% .s54......00). 
Total yuck’ pe eee ES eee, , 2s ene 6,431,275 





Coal and Coke Shipped to Canada. 


Exports of coal, anthracite 


and 1922 (gross tons), were: | 
weir ea -Anthrac aS an PCT wei ce Caen Cok > 

Buttaloy eee 2,161,386 1,133,732 2,926,663 2,690,841 94,087 176,817 
Dakota™ eee 25,497 9,098 46,779 23,170 7,235 25.30% 
Duluth-Superior ., 8,058 3,573 106,357 55,493 1,299 Ly 
Michigan PT ener 2,884 3,417 1,196,883 © 1,250,094 77,594 129,466 
Ohiowe i. Sea e 23,833 11,975 5,248,481 3,822,580 5,462 3,356 
Rochester sai am 381,667 244502 428,507 451,317 12,983 245 
St. Lawrence ..... 1,205,817 731,269 1,919,168 1,274,181 14,795 8,998 
Mermont =: ee 18,048 7,024 27,149 5,640 1,548 sm 
Maine & New H.. 774 725 218 1,393 308 2,446 
Massachusetts 878 636 15,425 23° 662320 § 
Connecticutnw sweater 30 np’. Se 74. hia ee a 
Montana,and [dah #9 ee 6,630 “S.0iee Le 4 
Wisconsin ote, - seers etait,’ lk canae 100: ss6% 2305 3 
otal epee 3,938,559 2,296,333 11,758,634 9,677,320 203,251 366,828 


eee eee 


se eens 


4,094,901 


2,677,248 
622,465 
304,866 
265,353 
377,614 
256,320 
199,524 
282,529 
128,748 
130,467 
127,521 
209,666 

68,995 
167,552 
103,352 


71,157 


see eee 


3,742,856 


and bituminous, and coke from the northern 
border of the United States to Canada, from customs districts, during 192) 
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GUERET, JACKS & 


PARTNERS, Inc. 


BUYING AGENTS FOR 


L. GUERET & CO., Ltd. 
Cardiff—Swansea 


WM. JACKS & CO., Ltd. 
Glasgow 


GEO. STOUT & CO. 
Glasgow 


F. TILLETT & CO. 


Ltd. ., London 


AND ASSOCIATES 
France—Algiers—South America 


Suite 1226, No. 2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COAL ; 
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Ha ULEY COAL Ric (0. inc 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 




















Capacity 
5,000 Tons 


a 
MILLER VEIN 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


E. RUSSELL NORTON 


MEMBER 
American Wholesale Coal Assn. 
New England Wholesale Coal Assn. 


Selected Smithing Coal from the Georges Creek 
region and the Barnett vein of the Broad Top 


High Fusing, Low Ash, Smokeless Coals from 


SO. FORK MINES 


MILLER VEIN 
Deliveries All Rail or by Cargo to any point in 
New York, New Jersey or the New England States 


MOSHANNON 
BROAD TOP 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Coal Pockets 


We Design and Supervise the 
Construction of 


CONCRETE COAL POCKETS 
COALING STATIONS 


AND 


COAL and ORE HANDLING PLANTS 





SEND FOR ESTIMATES 


ADOLPH SUCK 


Architect and Engineer of Coal Yarding Plants 


HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 


Largest Designer and Orginator of Concrete 
Coal Pockets 
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Pittsburgh Notes 





Captain H. A. Burnsides, of the Campbell’s Creek 
Coal Co., was a visitor in Pittsburgh. 

The Monongahela Fuel Co. has been organized by 
John Robinson, Jr., H. L. Robinson and David P. 
Lindsay. 

C. H. Stolzenbach, formerly connected with the 
Diamond C. & C. Co., now is identified with J. K. 
Davison & Bros. 

The Sterling-Graham Coal Co. has been organized 
by William L. Graham, Estella S. Graham and E, W. 
Sterling, of Unicntown. 

Lewis D. Nicewonger, John H. McKleven, and 
Vance E. Booher have organized the Nicewonger 
Coal Co. at Greensburg, 

J. A. Malady, of the Hillman C. & C. Co., addressed 
the Pittsburgh section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers Wednesday night. 

Alvin M. Smith has sold 170% acres of Pittsburgh 
coal in Blaine township, Washington County, to 
George H. Theiss, of Pittsburgh, for $25,564. 

Sale of the Morgantown & Wheeling RR., of which 
Josiah V. Thompson, Uniontown coal man, is presi- 
dent, has been decreed if the stockholders do not pay 
the debts of the road in 60 days. 

E. H. Reppert, of Uniontown, trustee, has given a 
deed to Lydia M. Graham, of Uniontown, restoring 
to her her interest in a tract of 4,233 acres of Pitts- 
burgh coal land in Washington and Greene counties. 


F. M. Jordan, who has succeeded W. L. Cromlish 
as coal freight agent of the B. & O. RR., accom- 
panied by J. C. McCormick, traveling coal freight 
agent, made a tour of the Fayette-Washington dis- 
trict this week. 

Judge J. Q. Van Swearingen appointed W. D. 
McGinnis, of Connellsville, receiver for the W. H. 
Ranking Coal Co., in Versailles township, Alle- 
gheny County. The mine is owned and operated by 
W. H. Rankin, Frank De Walt and Emory M. 
Kinneer. 

A joint conference of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association was held in Pittsburgh Feb- 
ruary 23rd with officials of the Pennsylvania RR. 
The discussion was on car distribution and mine rat- 
The conference was requested by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


M. M. Cochran, Uniontown, president of the Wash- 
ington C. & C, Co., has made a gift of $300,000 in 
securities to Bethany College. Mr. Cochran is a 
graduate of the college, class of 1875.. The gift will 
be placed with the permanent endowment fund of the 
school and makes the total of Mr. Cochran’s gifts to 
the school exceed $1,000,000. 

The West Penn Power Co. has been granted per- 
mission to extend the right of eminent domain in 
Mt. Pleasant, Cecil and Independence townships, 
Washington County, for the construction of a trans- 
mission line between the West Penn generating plant 
at Windsor, W. Va., to near Venice in Washington 
County. 


The American Coke Corporation, Pittsburgh, has 
purchased the abandoned Struthers plant of the 
Struthers C. & C. Co., of Cleveland, located at Fair- 
banks. The houses at this plant will be used in 
connection with the Orient plant of the American 
Coke Corporation, nearby, and the equipment that is 
usable will be moved to the various plants of the 
purchaser as needed. 


The Blackfield mines, owned and operated by F. B. 
& J. M. Black and associates as a part of the Atlantic 
Coal Co. operations, at Meyersdale, have passed into 
new hands, the Blacks having sold their interests 
in the property, which has been in litigation for some 
time. Frank Romesberg is president; C. M. Bird, 
vice-president and superintendent; John Kretchman, 
secretary, and Norman Romesberg, treasurer. In- 
cluded in the deal are 1,000 acres of coal, tipple, 200 
mine cars and other equipment, 

A bill introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
provides that no miner could be employed in the 
bituminous districts of Pennsylvania without a cer- 
tificate of competency issued by a qualified board, 


ing. 
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after personal examination, The bill was introduced 
by Representative James T. Heffran, of Washington 
County. The bill provides for appointment of a 
board of nine members, to serve two-year terms, in 
each mine inspection district. Members of the board 


would be paid $7.50 for each day they are actually: 


engaged in the work. The law would be effective 
January 1, 1924. The bill was moderned after similar 
laws in Illinois and Indiana. ; 

The regular monthly meeting of the officials, mine 
superintendents, general superintendents’ and store 
managers of the Bertha Coal Co., with sales managers 
of the company, was held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. J. H. Jones, president, presided and talked 
about better preparation of coal. Sales managers 
were present from New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Covington, Ky., and Akron, Ohio. 
C. F. Ingold, general manager of sales, presided at 
the meeting of the sales representatives and J. Lloyd 
Grimm presided at the meeting of store managers. 
A luncheon was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel follow- 
ing the meet. W. L. Stewart was toastmaster. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange at its annual meet- 
ing, which had: been postponed a month, elected the 
following officers: President, Captain’ William B. 
Rodgers; vice-presidents, C. C. Punton, A.B. 
Shepherd, and J. Frank Tilley, elected for the 32nd 
time; secretary and treasurer, J. Frank Tilley; assist- 
ant secretary, H. O. Stang; executive committee, W. 
B. Rodgers, Warren Elsey, C. C. Bunton, James G. 
Geegan, James Moren, A. R. Budd and J. Frank 
Tilley; directors, S. C. Gailey, James Moren, A, W. 
Dann, F. W. Lockhart, William Whigham, A. O. 
Ackard, James G. Geegan, C. C. Bunton, Warren 
Elsey, W. B. Rodgers, A. B. Shepherd, A. R. Budd, 
Cs A. Evers and B; B. Burt. 


More Export Trade Anticipated. 


Some hope is expressed as to export trade 
developing in the near future because of Euro- 
pean conditions. The idea persists that because 
of the war-like status of affairs in the Ruhr 
district there will be a demand for British coal 
in Europe, which will afford an opportunity 
for American shippers to do business in South 
America and other distant points, from which 
British coal will be withheld because of a de- 
mand nearer to Cardiff, Newcastle and other 
great shipping ports in the British Isles. 

As was seen in 1920, some development of 
export trade is very advantageous, for while 
the amount involved may be small compared 
with the total volume of business done in this 
country, an outlet is afforded for an amount 
of tonnage that might otherwise constitute a 
troublesome surplus. The new business would 
be particularly advantageous to the Hampton 
Roads shippers, who naturally expect to do a 
good part of it; as the market for smokeless 
coal is none too good at the present time. 
Some inquiries are reported, which seem to 
give definite point to the rumors of a pros- 
pective demand. 





Just Buy It and Convert It! 


While we often hear of the difficuities of railroad 
managements, we discover that there is a silver lining 
to all clouds when a company desires to float a new 
bond issue and its financial friends bring out state- 
ments showing how large and steady the net earnings 
of the company are. 

In like manner, while many complaints are heard 
in retail circles with regard to the difficulties of car- 
rying on a successful coal business, one of the finan- 
cial friends of Burns Bros. in a recent announcement 
points out that this is strictly a distributing company’ 
and therefore not subject to the same conditions that 
affect producing companies. Unlike the mining com- 
panies, it has no assets tied up in mines or mining 
equipment, nor is it subject to the hazards incident 
to mining. All that has to be done-is to buy coal 
from mining companies under open market conditions 
and convert it quickly into cash. Surely that seems 
simple enough. aot 






































Henry L. Tiffany, of New Bedford, Mass., 
recent caller on the trade in the city. , .'e 
G. G. Wolkins, of Hanson & Parker, Boston, 
made a trip here a few days since to size up « 
ditions. a ye 4 
-E, R. Ross, of R. B. Dixon & Co., Smyrna, De 
‘was a visitor during the past few days to his ship, 
in this city. a 
O. C. Curtis, manager of the big Randall 7" 
Allister business at Portland, Me., dropped into toy 
for a few days’ visit this week, 2 | 
E. B. Cushing, of St. John’s, New Brunsw 
traveled a long way in the endeavor to help the 
situation up where they have real winter. Fe 
E. M. Rust, retailer from Smyrna, Del. dropp 
into town with the hope of being able to make shi 
ments come a little bit faster to his town. of 
cs 


Wm. D. Duffield, who has succeeded to th 1 
ce 


established business of Frank T, Eastlock at 
Salem avenue, Woodbury, N. J., was a caller on 
local trade during the past week, ; 


a 
Geo. M. D. Cann, of Geo, W. Bush & Sons G 
Wilmington, Del., despite the coal shortage was fou 
in his usual cheerful frame of mind while maki 
the rounds of the coal offices in. town. WH 
T. S. Neale, of Line Sales Agent W. * Sait 
office, of the Philadelphia & Reading C. & L. © 
Reading Terminal, has been home during the pa 
days suffering with a severe attack of the grippe 
Miss Annie Nocton, a member of the old-tim 
progressive retail concern of J. J. Nocton & 
Norristown, is again spending some time in | 
office after experiencing a severe attack of - 
influenza, 


Wm. H. Kneas, prominent Norristown retailer 
a director of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Mercha 
Association, has cast the worries of the coal m 
aside for a few weeks and is now enjoying the s 
shine in Florida. . 


E. J. McGovern, treasurer of the McGovern 
Co., Boston, Mass., stopped off in the City; a 
days ago. He was en route for the coal region ir 
vicinity of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, evidently 
sirous of seeing what a lot of coal looks like e 
if he can’t have it-all. : 

Mr, Fehr, of the big retail concern of Fehr 
O’Rourke, Reading, Pa., is another coal man who h: 
sought the sunny southern skies for a little surce: 
from the constant drive of the coal trade, being 1 
located in Florida for a few weeks, and wil 
ably bring the bluebirds north when he returns 

The many friends of “Joe” Roberts, salesme 
the Philadelphia & Reading C. & C. Co., who ¢ 
the territory southward on the. Pennsylvania 
will be glad to know he is steadily recovering 
a severe illness of over a month’s duration. 
not as yet reported for duty, but is making rap 
progress at his home in West Chester, 


ee 





Gyps Get the Money. ; 

One feature of recent trade conditions is that 
may be termed “gyp” operators have got a lot | 
money from retail dealers for cash-in-advance pur 
chases of coal or alleged coal. On account of hee 
payments in such directions some concerns have | 
been able to. take care of regular “accounts a 
while getting some poor stuff in their yards they 
unwittingly interfered with good and reliable sour 
of supply. q 

It is too bad that some of the 


The southern West Virginia coal operator: 
through their associations, have distributed m1 
than 100,000 copies of the U. S. Coal Commissior 
preliminary report. ; é 





| 
| 
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Keystone Coal & Coke Co. 


bland Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 
Acme Gas Coal Co. 


_ Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 
Westmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. 
Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. 
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YEARLY CAPACITY 4,000,000 TONS 


CABIN CREEK CONSOLIDATED COAL COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


ACME SPLINT AND KEYSTONE GAS AND STEAM COALS 
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CENTRAL’S BIG MONTH 


In Spite of Severe Weather, N. Y. C. Handled 
Heavy Traffic in January. 


The blizzard and cold wave of last week ac- 
centuated the difficulties of the railroads, particularly 
those in northern New York State and New England. 
They have had much to contend with in the way 
of adverse weather conditions ever since the first of 
the year, the January snowfall being the heaviest 
for any January since 1874, and there has also been a 
lot of snow this month. Since the middle of January 
cold waves and high winds have been frequent. 

In spite of these handicaps, the New York Central 
has made a noteworthy record of freight moved, as is 
shown by facts contained in a letter from President 
Smith of that system to Chairman Meyer of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“During the month (of January) we loaded at the 
stations and received from connections,” says Mr. 
Smith, “205,217 revenue cars, which is an increase of 
30 per cent as compared with January last year, an 
increase of 42.3 per cent as compared with January, 
1921, an increase of 12.5 per cent as compared with 
January, 1920, an increase of 20.6 per cent as com- 
pared with January, 1919, and an increase of 24.8 per 
cent as compared with January, 1918. You will note 
that the freight traffic demands alone on the New 
York Central were practically 25 per cent greater than 
they were in 1918, the year of the war. 


“Furthermore, as indicating the strength of New 
York Central power, notwithstanding the very severe 
weather prevailing throughout the month, the average 
number of cars moved per locomotive day for the 
periods shown were as follows: 


“January, 1923, 50.9 cars; January, 1922, 49.5 cars; 
January, 1921, 46.4 cars; January, 1920, 37.7 cars; 
January, 1919, 40.9 cars; January, 1918, 34.5 cars. 


“Tt is proper to state that, coincident with the han- 
dling of this very heavy freight business, we were 
called upon to handle a passenger business proportion- 
ately as heavy. 

“This performance emphasizes more than anything 
else the necessity for looking well into the future if 
we are to so develop and strengthen this great public 
utility that it may properly serve the people of this 
great State and the territory tributary hereto.” 


Electrification on Virginian. 


According to reports received at Norfolk from 
Roanoke, Va., it is understood that the Virginian Ry. 
is making surveys, preliminary to the electrification 
of that portion of its line between Salem, Va., and 
Elmore, W. Va., at an expense of probably $5,000,000, 
the Virginian intends to electrify a section of about 
110 miles. How soon this work will be started can- 
not be ascertained, but it is presumed that it will not 
be long after the survey is completed, and that the 
job may be finished in two years or less. 


The Virginian is following the example of the 
Norfolk & Western in this project. The Norfolk & 
Western is at work on electrification in West Vir- 
ginia, which will extend to Taeger, but which will 
not make more than 75 miles all told. Electricity is 
found to be greatly preferred to steam in operating 
trains in the mountainous regions, where the coal 
mines are situated. It moves the trains faster and at 
lower expense. The faster the roads serving the West 
Virginia coal mines can move their trains the greater 
will be their gain. 

Every winter the mines there can operate only on 
a reduced scale, as a half or a third of the time, 
because of the railroads’ inability to supply cars. 
This winter operators have been complaining and a 
good deal of coal there has been idle four or five 
days a week. The business is there for the railroads, 
by all accounts, and all that they need to do is to run 
the trains, With the electrification of the 110 miles 
on the Virginian will probably help conditions at the 
mines. 


A bill making it unlawful to collect union dues from 
coal miners by means of the check-off has been in- 
troduced in the West Virginia Legislature by Sena- 
tor McClaren of McDowell County. 


TIME TO ADVERTISE! 


Plan Publicity to Help Salesmen During the 
Coming Season. 


It costs several dollars for the average 
call the salesman makes in these days of ex- 
orbitant hotel prices and high railroad fares. 
Even the upkeep and running expense of an 
automobile used by salesmen, are quite an 
item. These are prominent among the rea- 
sons why sales managers everywhere are re- 
sorting more than ever to the advertising 
columns of trade papers to bring their coals 
to the attention of buyers. 

Uncle Sam carries the trade papers con- 
taining announcements of coal men every- 
where and right to the buyer of large ton- 
nages who sees the announcement and can 
peruse it at leisure, while the salesman is 
working at top speed to make several calls. 
The trade paper gets in where and when the 
salesman is steered off. An advertisement 
in a trade paper is a silent salesman. It 
does not “talk the head off” a purchasing 
agent who is virtually too busy to be seen, 
or can afford only a few minutes, but is be- 
fore the buyer at the right time and place, 
and, as we mentioned, gets in where the 
salesman can’t. ml 

Why not let an advertisement in Sawarp’s 
JOURNAL act as your silent salesman, even 
if only to pave the way for a call from 
your representative? Time is valuable to 
purchasing agents; often they cannot spare 
the time to be interviewed, but they do find 
time, if not in one part of the day, then in 
another, to look over the paper to see what 
coal men have to sell. Do justice to your- 
self; insert your card and the coal buyer 
will know where you are and what you have 
to sell? Our rates are moderate. 

_ Let us work for you and with you by pub- 
lishing your advertisement in our columns. 





Twin Cities Notes. 


The effect of the lack of demand in these cities up 
to the cold wave is shown in the advertisement of low 
priced fuel suitable for domestic plants at from $9 
to $10 a ton. 

The Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Associa- 

tion, of Minneapolis, has elected Wayne Ellis as 
trafic manager, replacing L. A. Prinsen, who re- 
signed some time ago. Mr. Ellis has had a wide 
experience in various lines, having been recently with 
the U. S, Coal Commission, as well as having served 
under Secretary Hoover, and was in charge of the 
lake coal last fall. 
State control of fuel selling, wholesale and retail, 
1s proposed in the report of Ivan Bowen, state fuel 
administrator of Minnesota, as presented to Governor 
Preus. His report suggests an outline of a bill which 
would place the regulation of the trade with the State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. Storage and 
sales would be regulated under the proposed act. 
Coal would be sold under established grades based 
upon heat producing qualities instead of weight. The 
bill would also enable the governor to declare an 
emergency giving the state power to control receipt, 
storage, purchase, sale, use, distribution and delivery. 
Wholesaler and retailer would be licensed. The board 
would have power to investigate the books and costs 
as a means of avoiding profiteering through the at- 
tendant publicity. The governor submitted the report 
to the legislature with a message recommending it 
to the attention of the members. 

The complaint filed last fall by the coal dock 
operators against numerous railroads alleging dis- 
criminatory practice in maintaining a rate of $1.82 
for a 150-mile haul from the Lake Superior docks 
to the Twin Cities, while voluntarily making a rate 
of $3.42 for a haul of 650 miles from Herrin, IIl., 
to the Twin Cities is due to come up soon. The first 
named rate was held by the interstate commission to 


2 
be a reasonable rate for the distance, and the ar, 
ment of the dock concerns is that the two sets 
rates are incompatible and should ‘be adjusted to 
move the discrimination. They do not suggest f 
the correction should be made—whether by reduc 
the cost from the docks to the Twin Cities or 
increasing the all-rail rate—but put the compari 
of rates before the commission for consideration. T 
puts before the commission the double difficulty, 
that railroads need all the revenue possible as aga’ 
reducing the freight from the docks, and the ot 
that any increase of the all-rail haul will be reflec 
in higher coal costs. wets 


Clark Advises Retailers. 


William A. Clark, president of the New Engl. 
Coal Dealers’ Association, has sent a letter to me 
bers, in which he says:  . eA i 

We remind you again to notify the railroad ag 
in writing if your coal is so frozen as to require ac 
tional free time to unload: Rule 8, Section A, Cla 
2, Demurrage Rules. Also, if car has had coal sto! 
or coal is missing, call your local agent’s attent 
before unloading the contents. _ 

We understand there are quantities of coal on 
ground at junction points; enough so railroad ¢ 
ployes build fires in the open. That is your coal. 

Transportation conditions continue to. be bad ; 
delays to cars create a car shortage. Never mind 
48-hour rule, get your cars empty quickly. 

Tide dealers are reminded again to inspect carg 
and vessels carefully. One captain reported recer 
that at every stopping point he was ‘approached by n 
in small boats requesting he sell them coal. H 
many tons are sold in this way that you pay f 

It has been a stormy season, causing many lay- 
on account of weather conditions. While it doe: 
look like spring, we realize there will be many v 
have placed orders for coal with mining compar 
and jobbers, months ago in some cases—orders t 
have not been filled—some at extremely high pric 
We should be sure all such are cancelled to prot 
ourselves against shipment later on when not want 

Fuel Administrators’ statements that conditions hi 
improved and the danger point passed have not 
pleasing statements to most of us who have | 
without coal more or less. Our customers think 
Fuel Administrator knows it all and that we are | 
ceiving them. Do you realize how much trouble s1 
unwarranted careless statements cause the dea 


who comes in contact with the public? The F 
Administrator evidently does not. t 


New Pittsburgh Concerns. | 


Charters granted to Pennsylvania coal concerns 
the Pittsburgh district follow: a 

Joanna Coal Co., Brownsville; capital, $5,000; 
corporators, William T. Phillips, Uniontown; J. 
Spahr, Pittsburgh, and H. F. Shipley, Brownsvi 

Batch Coal Co., Pittsburgh; capital, $50,000; 
corporators, Charles A. Nicklas, Pittsburgh; W. 
Booth, Pittsburgh, and George S. Baton, Pittsbux 

The Logans Ferry Coal Co. has been organi 
by Robert M. Young, Edgar Earney, W. D. She 
and Frank E. Pratt. - 2 

James R. Cunningham, George W. Webster ; 
Elder W. Marshall have organized the Web 
Coal Co. a 

The McKeesport Coal and Coke Co. is a 
concern, organized by H. A. Davis, Whitney Wa 
Charles G. MclIlwain, F. G. Thompson and Gi 
Mcllwain. . 









A continuing. study is being.made by the field 
gineers of the Bureau of Mines relative to the me 
ods of mining coal under the various conditions 
which it is found, for the purpose of determi 
and improving, if possible, the percentage of ext 
tion, together with the degree of safety attained ; 
possible. When a sufficient number of mines has b 
investigated in any particular coal bed, it is plan: 
to summarize the methods of mining in a Bur 
publication, calling attention to any unnecessary | 
in the different methods of mining operations. 

; 





The four-masted schooner Stella Kerer went a 
on the New Jersey coast late last week while boi 
from Philadelphia to New Haven with a cargo 
anthracite. z 
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7 THE MARKET SITUATION 


_ There is a slight decline reported in the pro- 
juction of bituminous coal, but the weekly ton- 
jage still keeps above the figure of 10,500,000 
‘ons which has prevailed to all intents and pur- 
soses for about three months, and the amount 
's at a level only equalled or exceeded in the 
ipring of 1918 and last year, when, as will be 
‘ecalled, special circumstances prevailed. 
' There has in fact been a good tonnage move- 
nent ever since the first week of October, and 
1 continuation of production on the present 
yasis would put the year’s output well above a 
aalf billion tons. The January figure, as de- 
rermined by the U. S. Geological Survey, was 
he largest January on record. Apparently 
some additional buying was done during the 
nid-winter season in anticipation of a strike 
April 1, and coal is now going forward on 
orders entered at that time. That, naturally, 
lecreases the new business being done today. 
All general business reports are very gratify- 
ng. The upward trend of security prices that 
degan at the end of the fall season, following a 
lecline in October, has been quite pronounced 
of late and once again we see that Wall Street 
qas forecast the good times that are now being 
walked of in various directions. 
- Comment is heard in certain quarters as to 
‘ack of response by the financial market to the 
xood news from the industries, but the point 
's that the speculative element has already dis- 
counted much of the improvement, the aver- 
‘age of prices being high above the level of a 
year ago. Even the railroads, with the many 
»roblems confronting them, are in better favor 
_ investors than they have been for quite a 
while. 
' The coal market lags behind. What with 
ambargoes, early purchases in anticipation of a 
strike and a determination to wait for lower 
orices, it is not easy to move the tonnage that 
‘s being produced. As is usual in such cir- 
cumstances, the poorer grades are suffering 
“most of all. It is seen that the car shortage 
which has been so much a matter of complaint, 
until the last fortnight or so was really a bless- 
‘ing in disguise. The market would have been 
shot to pieces by this time had there been “cars 
enough” throughout the winter season. 
_ As has frequently been stated, the great dif- 
culty confronting the bituminous coal trade is 
e short time that mines work. How is this 
to be remedied? The Coal Commission is hold- 









ing sessions regularly, sending out question- 
naires and collecting information through its 
agents in the field. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be swamped with its own material. Against 


the desire expressed by the Commission to re- 


duce the number of mines and the number of 
miners, there is the union idea to have as many 
miners as possible to pay the union tax; and 
the fact that the men can secure a living wage, 
so-called, by working two or three days a week 
looks like a good thing from their standpoint. 
While some argue that steady work at a less 
price is preferable, a 50 per cent vacation period 
appeals to the men in the mines in most cases. 
It is safe to say that the union propaganda 
will give due attention to this point. ) 

The export trade is commencing to pick up 
again and the curious feature of coal going 
across the Atlantic in both directions has been 
seen. Recent instances have been reported of 
coal-laden vessels passing each other in op- 
posite directions while going through the Bris- 
tol Channel. The European difficulties, so fully 
discussed by the daily press, are the cause of 
this, and an interesting bit of news is seen in 
the suggestion that three great iron and coal 
interests representative of both nations will 
amalgarhate the coal and iron industries in the 
adjacent portions of France and Germany, more 
or less regardless of the international bound- 
ary. They will undertake this, it is said, in 
order to achieve the best commercial results and 
meet the national requirements as formulated 
by the respective governments from the pro- 
ceeds of more efficient operation than is pos- 
sible when controversy prevails. That is no 
doubt better than fighting to secure all for one 
country or the other, but can the personal an- 
imosities of the workingmen ever be allayed 
in that much-disturbed territory? 

The force of sentiment among the working 
forces is seen on this side, too. It bubbles up 
perpetually in connection with strikes and 
strike talk. West Virginia operators in C. & 
©. and Virginian territories are apprehensive 
of more labor troubles. It is thought the U. M. 
W. will renew efforts to control West Virginia. 

Prices have become stabilized at or about the 
levels recently reported as having been reached 
as a result of the successive declines since the 
first of the year. There is weakness in some 
directions, but as a general thing little change 
is apparent. At Hampton Roads the revival of 
interest in the export trade has served to’ 
steady quotations. 


A period of thawing arrived in the past 
week, bringing a suggestion of spring that was 
no doubt welcome in many quarters. It has 
eased the anthracite situation, sentimentally at 
least. Such a period, though it may often last 
only a day or two, sometimes comes two or 
three weeks earlier in the season. The fact 
that it was deferred this year, coupled with the 
rather protracted duration of the cold wave 
that characterized the preceding week, added 
an extra burden to the market, affecting par- 
ticularly the retail trade. It is probable that 
more cold weather will still have to be en- 
countered, but there is at least a breathing 
spell, now, with elimination of the snow and ice 
troubles that hampered transportation, and a 
suggestion at least to householders that can 
ease off, with a little less use of coal per day. 

The second half of February was a partic- 
ularly strenuous time because of the replenish- 
ment orders that came in. That is something 
which is always a feature at this time of the 
year, but it has been more pronounced this 
year on account of so many fairly substantial 
buyers having started the season with light 
stocks or perhaps practically nothing at all. 
Instead of needing only a very limited amount 
of coal with which to piece out for the rest of 
the season, they have had to purchase some 40 
or 50 per cent of the usual winter supply in the 
recent past. 

At the mines, anthracite tonnage fell off 
coincidentally with the cold wave because of 
strikes and circumstances connected with the 
weather which hampered production. Relief 
will come in that quarter, too, by reason of the 
milder turn of conditions. 

The extraordinary activity of buying during 
the second half of last month gave independent 
operators enough business to carry them over 
for a while, but the continuation of the mild 
weather will soon put a different aspect on the 
independent quotations which have been run- 
ning something like 75 per cent above the 
circular prices of some of the large producing 
companies. 

Mutterings of labor difficulties persist. Ap- 
parently the leaders of the anthracite region 
will make a drive to get the wages up to the 
basis of those paid to bituminous men, regard- 
less of additional days worked in the hard coal 
fields. They will probably follow the usual 
plan of appealing to the public, pressing the 
question, ‘““Why should not the anthracite men 
get as much as the bituminous men?’ Some 
of those who undertake to analyze the policy 
of the union say that next year, having won 
this point, as the union hopes, the idea will be 
that the bituminous men will say that they 
should get more than the anthracite men, as by 
working only two-thirds as many days they are 
at a disadvantage. Then the idea will be to 
raise the bituminous wage and repeat the pro- 
cess as often as it can be done. 

This is not a fanciful idea; it has worked 
successfully with the railroad men. When the 
eastern men got an increase, the western men 
had to have an increase to correspond. Then 
the western men had to get an increase because 
operating conditions were more strenuous in 
the west. Then the eastern men again got an 
increase to correspond. Thus the scale was 
jacked up, first one side and then the other, 
until McAdoo arranged matters by giving all 
the railroad men more than they ever expected 
to get, and extra back pay in addition. 

The outlook certainly seems to point to a 
high price level for coal and it is a serious 
question as to whether this is good for the in- 
dustry or good for the country. 
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Trade Conditions at New York ‘ 


Arrival of Warmer Weather Helps Transportation and Eases Anthracite Shortage— 
Bituminous Trade Featureless Except for Export Orders. 





Milder weather this week has taken the sting 
out of the anthracite shortage to some extent 
and made life more bearable for the retailers. 
It has had little effect on the wholesale situation 
so far, but it is only a question of a very short 
time now until the high-priced independents 
will observe a change in the demand for their 
tonnage. The time has passed by when snow 
blockades and zero weather are apt to bring 
about another bad jam such as was experienced 
during the second half of February. 

This did not amount to much locally, for 
while the dailies made a brave effort to work 
up an eleventh-hour coal famine scare, and 
navigation about the harbor was more or less 
impeded by ice for a few days, there were 
plenty of substitutes available to tide over any 
brief interruptions to the regular flow of an- 
thracite. Conditions were more serious at 
points where the interruptions were more pro- 
longed, and where the public and the dealers 
alike had not made adequate preparations for 
an emergency. 

Not only was coal delayed in reaching destin- 
ation, but cars were slow in getting back to the 
mines from sections that were snowed in the 
worst. The result was a serious car shortage 
at collieries in the upper region served by roads 
whose lines penetrate to northern New York 
and whose equipment goes into New England 
all-rail. This caused a noticeable falling off in 
yroduction, to say nothing of the loss occasioned 
ry local strikes, which now appear to be a 
hing of the past. 

With the season so far advanced, there is 
ittle danger of another “crisis,” even in locali- 
ties th iat have had the most to contend with 
lately, but there will be a continuing demand 
for al both on the part of dealers and con- 
sumers. No one appears to be giving a thought 
to the question of whether or not there will be a 

spring discount put into effect April lst. It 
is extremely improbable that there will be, but 
even if it was known in advance that the usual 
practice would be adhered to, it is doubtful if 
it would have any effect on the March buying. 
The country is too bare of anthracite to permit 
of delay in replenishing supplies, even in the 
face of a price reduction that would ordinarily 
be worth waiting for. 

There have been fewer buyers looking for 
premium coal this week, but the independents 
have enough business on their books to carry 
them along for a while and they are still 
quoting $13 to $14 on domestic sizes and from 
$9 to $10 on pea coal. These prices represent 
but a slight reduction from those current a 
week ago. 

Of the steam sizes, No. 1 buckwheat is the 
only one commanding a premium. This size 
is being quoted all the way from $4.50 to $5.50 
for fine shipment, and from $7.25 to $8.25 
alongside in New York harbor. Rice is bring- 
ing Tan $2.50 to $3 at the mines, and barley 
from $1.50 to $2. 


The Bituminous Market. 





Perhaps the incident of greatest moment in 
the bituminous trade this week has been the 
placing of several fair-sized export orders and 
the receipt of numerous inquiries from foreign 
sources. While the business already closed is 


not of prime importance in itself, the fact that 
it may be only the first step towards regaining 
a foothold in overseas markets opens up some 
interesting posibilities. 

Already the situation at Hampton Roads has 
been improved slightly by the foreign buying, 
and if this continues it is bound to react favor- 
ably upon Pennsylvania coals by giving them 
a better outlet in New England. Industrial 
buyers in that territory, which has been under 
a partial embargo for several weeks, are under- 
stood to have made heavy inroads on stocks. 

The local market is reported quiet, but the 
better grades of low volatile coal find a ready 
sale, even if competition is gradually forcing 
prices down. Low sulphur gas coals are also 
in good demand and are showing considerable 
stability. Producers of inferior coal, both in 
the high and low volatile fields, are finding it 
hard sledding. Some tonnage is being offered 
at $2.00 and less, and mines that are forced to 
sell any substantial part of their output at such 
figures cannot stay in operation long. 

Some contracting is going on, but it is mostly 
renewals. Manufacturers who have been 
getting coal from a certain mine for years are 
signing up as usual, and so are some of the 
public “utilities, who want to know in advance 
just where their fuel supply is coming from 
and what it is going to cost. But the rank and 
file of industrial users, who aim to see how 
cheap they can buy, seem to be in no hurry 
about tying up. 

Some. Pool 9 operators are taking on con- 
tract business at $3.25, but most of them want 
$3.50 to $3.75. Producers of Pool 10 usually 
quote $3.00 or $3.25, though some business 
has been closed at slightly under $3.00. Pool 
1 coal is being held at $3.75 to $4.00, as a 
general thing. If consumers are in no hurry 
to contract, the same can be said of many of 
the operators. When buyers are not inclined to 
meet their views on prices, they appear willing 
to wait a while before making any concessions. 

In the spot market there is often a wide 
variation in the prices quoted by operators on 
different roads who produce coal of the same 
classification. The embargo situation is largely 
responsible for this. As a rule, the best prices 
are being realized by producers on the New 
York Central, who can get into New England 
via the B. & A., while the Baltimore & Ohio 
shippers seem to be in the worst position as 
regards ability to reach markets off the origin- 
ating system. P. R. R. shippers can get into 
southern New England as far east as New 
Haven via Harlem River. 

The price range for shipment from the mines 
is about as follows: Pool 1, $4.25-$4.75 per net 
ton; Pool 71, $3.75-$4.25; Pool 9, $3.50- 
$4.00; Pool 4, $3.75-$4.00; Pool 10, $3.00- 
$3.75; Pool 11, $2.25-$3.00; Pool 14, $2.75- 
$3.25; low sulphur gas coal, mine-run, $3.25- 
$3.75; three-quarters, $4.00-$4.50; high vola- 
tile steam grades, mine-run, $2.00-$2.75 ; three- 
quarters, $3.00-$3.50; slack, $2.00-$2.50. 

Most of the time lately the number of cars at 
the local piers has stood around 2,600 to 2,800. 
Prices are approximately: Pools 9 and 7 A 
$7.25-$7.50 per gross ton f. 0. b. piers; Pool 10, 
eas Wifes Pool 11 and unclassified, $5. 50- 
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Consumers of en. Recome Franti 
Inquiries for Bituminous Few. 


Two-thirds of the winter is behind the coal 
and while ordinarily this would be no cau 
satisfaction, it is about the only morsel of co 
the trade has to be content with at this time. 
coal, there is even less now in the yards than t 
was last week, as the percentage of consumers wi 
no coal at all increases from day to day. The pa 
week, in fact, was a bitter one for the retail ma 
for the mercury breaking the low record of the wit 
ter, made only in the previous week, the householde 
in hundreds of instances became frantic for fuel. 

Fortunately the severe weather was of short dur: 
tion and has now been succeeded by a comparative 
mild spell, and while this has taken off much of tl 
pressure, the demand for fuel continues unabate 
The milder weather helps in that the consumer wi 
burn less coal and will widen the gap between h 
last purchase and when he will need coal agai 
During the height of the severe cold of the pa 
week some dealers put out a large proportion of the 
receipts in small lots which were called for by tl 
consumer at the yards and carried away. 

A much greater tonnage of substitutes could he 
been sold had they only been in stock, but there 
considerable opinion in the trade that the stock « 
these fuels should be diminished and some yards ha) 
already cleaned up entirely on this fuel. There ar 
however, a fair number of the more progressive r 
tailers who intend to keep a fair stock of substitut 
on hand. They fully realize the vagaries usual 
indulged in by March weather, and are leaning to tl 
opinion that even with milder weather they are n 
going to get enough anthracite to meet the demand. 

An active subject of conversation with the deale 
all winter long has been when the so-called “brea! 
in the market would arrive. Some there are wi 
are convinced that there is going to be nothing 
the kind this year, and they are probably in tl 
majority. On the other side of the question is 
minority who still insist that there will be a surpli 
of coal any time within the next six to seven weel 
when they will be able to tell the shipper what th: 
want and get it, 4 | 
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Orders Placed for Next Winter’s Coal. 


Each day sees a growing number of consumers wi 
want to register orders for delivery after April | 
to cover their fuel needs for the next winter. Othe 
content themselves by saying “we will never | 
caught this way again if we can help it.’ Makit 
due allowance for a large number of resolutions th 
will be wilted with the coming of the first war 
weather, there is no question that those who actual 
do put into effect their intentions will be so 
that no dealer need worry for the lack of somethit 
to do during the following summer. 

There is almost an epidemic of illness among r 
tail coal men and their office workers, The nervi 7 
strain in particular has been such all winter | 
some of the dealers who have thorough workit 
forces, have simply dropped the reins of busine 
and gone on a winter vacation. Florida is the favoi 
retreat for the coal men, and the reports from fl 
State are that quite a good-sized convention mig 
be held there of the retailers from all ove * 
north. 

Production at the mines is believed to be back | 
the usual tennage, and those local yards most sé 
ously affected by the walkout are again receiving f 
shipments. re 
present, it shows the state of mind of the worke 
as nothing else can, and this coupled with the dras 













Fact Finding Commission, seems to point to 1 c 
or less trouble before the end of another six mont! 


continues to be held in line by a good domestic m 
mand, which has only slightly diminished, Rice a 
barley are being marketed with'no particular troub 
although some reports are that rice is not ay 
scarce, 

The bituminous situation runs along with no chan. 
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xcept an occasional recession in market prices. In- 
iries for prices are extremely few, as the consumer 
icks to his resolution to let the market rest a little 
hile longer. Among the smaller or medium con- 
rs the stocks recently accumulated are slowly 
indling, as the attitude seems to be one of cleaning 
yn all stock before coming into the market again. 
has probably been many a day since the consumer 
deluged with so many post card and circular 
offering definite tonnages of coal. Often these 
seem ridiculously low, as the advertising mat- 
lays up the good qualities of the fuel, and while 
“name of the mine may be unfamiliar to the 
spective buyer, the promise of what the coal can 
9, plus the low price, at times misleads the consumer. 
even despite the low prices—he still waits. 

ny consumers have already decided that prices 
be quite low in the early summer and arranging 
me into the market at that time and store enough 
rry them through the balance of their season. 
‘course this would make a very active spot market, 
£ so many people became of the same mind, it 
t be that what are considered too high prices 
, may look like juicy fruit in mid-summer in 
arison. 

e business at tide is only ordinary, and while 
ie thought is being given to the possibilities of 
eased tide business due to the troubles in France 


Pool 1, 
Pool 10, 


esent spot prices are about as follows: 
to $4.90; Pools 9, 71, $4.00 to $4.35; 
to $3.75; Pool 11, $2.85 to $3.15. 


Important Contracts. 


tle new is developing in coal circles in 
thern West Virginia just now. This is another 
atchful waiting” period, in which the operators 
trying to get a line on what the railroads, 
mt manufacturers and other large consumers 
oing to do about contracts for the new coal 


assigned car case before the Interstate Com- 
e Commission, oral arguments for which were 
itted by both sides last Thursday in Wash- 
There is a feeling that the railroads will 
o much in the way of contracting until April 


its and that a decision will have ‘been handed 
wn in the assigned car case. 

It is thought that the decision might carry with 
a clause by which the commission will be 
liged to declare an emergency and specify when 
ned cars may be used; at least, some of the 
tors are hopeful of the matter resulting that 
Cement mills are not talking new business 
r, which is also true of all manufacturing 
erns. 


Low Bids on Railroad Business. 


ere was a rumor last week that the New 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad had closed 
rtion of its business for the year, but ap- 
rently the report was without foundation. 
e is also a rumor afloat that there had been 
a few low figures submitted. It is learned that 
D., L. & W. Railroad has obtained some little 
t coal from off the B. & O. at prevailing market 
Ss 
[The heavy snows in New York State and 
ida last week tied up traffic. Operators say 
a the D. & H. embargo at Wilkes-Barre has 
jterfered with coal shipments off the B. & O. to 
A da. Usually this coal is worked on the B. & 
. to Martinsburg, W. Va., thence to Shippens- 
Pa., over the Cumberland Valley, and from 
sre to Wilkes-Barre over the Reading System. 
Nilkes-Barre the D. & H. takes it to Rouses’ 





AI Jong ‘the Monongahela Railway ‘this week it 
said that the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
e been buying some coal, as usual, and another 


ad the Susquehanna & New York Railroad, 


which extends from Marsh Hill to Towanda, Pa., 
secured a limited tonnage at $3 f. o. b. mines. 

While there have been few contracts actually 
closed for the new coal year, it is said that 
operators in this field hope to obtain $2.50 a ton 
for railroad fuel business. This probably would 
be on a commercial and not an assigned car 
basis. It has been learned that some very cheap 
bids have been submitted to the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
recently. Low prices to some extent, it is said, 
are being quoted by strip mines, of which there 
are now three located at Meadow Brook, in Harri- 
son county, right in the heart of the Fairmont 
region. 

Contract prices will be no doubt run higher in 
southern West Virginia during the new coal year, 
and it is said that Logan splint coal has been con- 
tracted for at $3 and $3.25. Some of the con- 
tracts are for large tonnage of slack. Railroads 
are endeavoring to get their coal in the Fairmont 
region at $2 to $2.25 on an assigned car basis. 


Prevailing Prices. 


Price levels early this week were not very en- 
couraging. Mine-run was quoted at $2 by mines 
along the B. & O. with $2.10 by brokers. There 
appears to be a lot of inquiries for slack in the 
region, especially along the Monongahela Rail- 
way. There is little to be found, however. The 
most recent quotations on lump was $3.50 by the 
operator and $3.65 by the broker. Along the 
Monongahela Railway the price levels were 
stronger than on the B. & O., having ranged from 
$2.85 to $3. During the early part of the week 
the price softened just a little, but appears to have 
recovered from the slump. 

Early this week it was said that the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad was securing quite a little tonnage 
in the region. It was reported as coming off both 
the B. & O. and the Monongahela roads. This 
tonnage was being picked up in the spot market. 

Last week the production in Northern West 
Virginia continued to slump, dropping back al- 
most 50,000 tons over the previous week. Ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons of coal were loaded. The 
mines along the Monongahela loaded 718 cars of 
coal last week, while the Western Maryland 
loaded 587 cars. It is said that the mines on the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., shipped 4,100 cars, 
or more than half of the tonnage of the whole re- 
gion. 

Car supply is uncertain. On Monday the B. & 
©. had a commercial run of 35 to 40 per cent, 
while the Monongahela had 35 per cent, and the 
Wyatt-Bingamon & Helen’s Run branches of the 
Western Maryland had the largest run for a long 
time. 

On the B. & O. on Tuesday there was a 40 per 
cent supply of cars, of which the commercial run 
was 15 per cent. Along the Monongahela and 
Western Maryland there was a short supply on 
Tuesday. Mines loading assigned cars for roads 
other than the N. Y., N. H. & H. and P. & R. ap- 
pear to be of the impression that they are no 
better off than plants loading commercial coal, 
as they have a run but twice a week. 

Railroad fuel loading off the Monongah Divi- 
sion is said to be running approximately 2,000 
cars a week. 


Two Big Companies to Move. 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has arranged 
to take up the large office quarters on the seventh 
floor of No. 1 Broadway now occupied by Williams 
& Peters, and will move to that address as soon as 
Williams & Peters can make their prospective change. 

In addition to the quarters referred to, the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co. has also taken one of 
the tower rooms for their outside department, thus 
commanding a splendid view of the erNire harbor. 

Williams & Peters, it is understood, will move on 
the expiration of their lease to quarters on the tenth 
floor of 17 Battery Place, corresponding very closely 
in size and approximate location to the office now 
occupied by them. 








A supplemental appraisal of the estate of the late 
Henry Clay Frick fixes the value thereof at 
$92,953,552. 
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FIRM AT CINCINNATI 


Prices Hold Their eae on a Much Reduced 
Volume of Trading. 


Cincinnati, March 2—The market has stiffened 
within a few days as a result of inquiries looking to 
large’ purchases of West Virginia coal for export, 
due to the closing of the mines in the Ruhr. Repre- 
sentatives of Philadelphia and Boston companies are 
here negotiating with operators. There have also 
been inquiries for early lake buying. Gas coal is 
firm at $2.75 and steam coal at $2.50. Cincinnati 
interests believe the export movement is getting under 
Way in earnest and are looking forward to an active 
foreign business during the next few months. 


Prices on coal held their own last week in the Cin- 
cinnati market on a greatly reduced volume of busi- 
ness. This short tonnage naturally resulted from em- 
bargoes “that shut off shipment to many large 
northern consumers, but considering the afathetic 
character of the market no great amount of harm 
was done. Steam consumers were able to stay in 
hiding and even domestic retailers, though busy 
supplying the immediate needs of their hand-to-mouth 
customers, did not seem to be in need of supplies 
except in rare instances. 


Car supply was desperately bad on all the roads, 
not only on account of the usual winter traffic troubles 
but more particularly because of congestion on con- 
necting roads on account of hampered operation and 
heavy freights of every kind. There is a feeling that 
if coal had been rolling smoothly a flood of “no-bill” 
shipments would have precipitated demoralization and 
got a lot of operators into trouble. 

None of the leading Kentucky and West Virginia 
coal carriers last week had much, if any, better than 
a 15 per cent car supply. The C. & O. fought hard 
to keep in the game but fell down badly, as did also 
the N. & W. and the L. & N. The first-named gave 
about one day’s supply for the entire week, and at 
the opening of this week had shown no marked im- 
Erovement in its car allotments. The N. & W. did 
a little better than this in the smokeless districts, 
but ran low in the high volatile territory, where the 
record was less than 18 per cent generally and in 
some cases below 15. 

The L. & N. had both the Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville gateways closed, and though it loaded about 15 
per cent in the Harlan and adjacent districts and a 
little better than 20 in the Hazard district, some of 
the Harlan and Bell county coal went South, whereas 
the Hazard coal shipped is for the most part sus- 
pended on the way. The B. & O., Virginian, Southern 
and Queen & Crescent all suffered from an exceed- 
ingly bad week. 


Embargo Situation Beginning to Clear. 


With the opening of the present week, there seemed 
to be a promise of better things as far as car supply 
was concerned. The B. & O. embargo on the Toledo 
routing was opened and the way was cleared for 
shipments to certain portions of Indiana. The 
Louisville gateway was opened. The\G. & O. assumed 
to see daylight and promised a better record, and 
conditions showed a tendency to get better all around 
as snow and ice disappeared. To many, however, 
this presaged a price slump, though it was considered 
that a renewed buying movement by steam and by- 
product consumers and retailers, all of whom must 
have greatly reduced their stocks during the late cold 
snap, was likely to appear as a counteracting influence. 

Smokeless coals were $4.50 to $5 for mine-run for 
western delivery, $4.25 to $5 for eastern delivery in- 
land and $4 to $4.25 for tidewater. Domestic egg 
and lump were quoted at $7 and $7.50 east, while, 
when there was a chance to move tonnage west, it 
was easy to get $8. A very small percentage of the 
production went at this price, as the rule of shipment 
on all orders and contracts continued to prevail. 

High volatile coals held at from $2 to $2.50 for 
nut and slack, $2.50 to $2.75 for steam mine-run, 
$2.75 to $2.90 for gas mine-run, $3.75 for egg coal, 
$3.75 to $4 for two-inch lump, $4.50 to $5 for four- 
inch block. 

Labor Troubles in Prospect. 


In the meantime, it begins to look as if the U. M. W. 
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were preparing the way for some new fights in — 


Kentucky and West Virginia. It is known that union 
organizers have been planted all over the Hazard 
district, where they are quietly at work, with some 
few evidences of effectiveness. It would not be sur- 
prising if they succeeded in stirring up some trouble. 
The operators do not appear to have gotten awake as 
yet, though they do declare that they will never sub- 
mit to the unionization of their district. Probably a 
show-down on this question is not very far off. 

Operators of the Kanawha district, a majority of 
whom now are operating non-union, though formerly 
they were “closed-shops,” have appointed a scale com- 
mittee to confer with representatives of the union. 
The exact meaning of this move is not apparent, 
though on its face it appears to indicate the com- 
plete re-unionization of Kanawha. There is sig- 
nificance in the fact that operators of this district 
are not discussing the matter publicly. 

Domestic demands in Cincinnati for the last week 
continued exceedingly active. Retail deliveries as 
usual were in small lots but there was a good many 
of them, and though the weather is milder this week, 
orders continue to come in considerable volume. It 
is apparent now that the season will finish without a 
further lowering of retail selling prices, but when the 
rates do come down later, as it is apparent they will, 
a strong argument will have been provided, dealers 
say, for early summer buying for next winter. 





MINNEAPOLIS- ST. PAUL 





With Passing of Severe W Weather, Demand for 
Coal Slows Down. 


The severe weather has subsided and with it went 
the demand for coal of all sorts. Only while sharp 
weather was ruling did the demand for steam and 
domestic coal keep: up. Buying is being confined to 
a narrow range, as much as possible. Buyers are wait- 
ing anxiously for lower prices, which they hope will 
follow the new season after April Ist, and do not 
propose to have any high-priced coal on hand if they 
can help it. As a result, retailers through the coun- 
try as well as in the cities are holding down their 
buying to the narrowest possible channel. 

Wholesalers are working hard to get their stocks 
disposed of. The dock trade had a little better outlet 
for its stock during the severe weather, but had the 
heaviest call for anthracite, which of course was prac- 
tically exhausted. There will hardly be any left with 
another month, so the new prices, whatever they may 
be, will have little bearing on carried-over stocks. 

On the soft coal end of the business it is another 
story. The all-rail competition has forced the trade 
area of the docks back considerably, and they have 
had to work hard to dispose of their holdings, even 
with the severe weather and delays to traffic. 

The all-rail trade has been able to keep a fair ton- 
nage moving during most of the severe weather, al- 
though some cars were out an unconscionably long 
time because of the storms. Because of delayed move- 
ment, there has been more or less bunching of deliv- 
eries, resulting in some tonnage moving at concessions. 
The market is so completely a weather proposition 
that concessions are likely to rule for the remainder 
of the season. There will be some business, of course, 
between now and the first of April, but it will be con- 
fined to small tonnages. 

The contest before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may or may not have any effect on the freight 
charges on coal, but it will be a cause for buyers hold- 
ine back in the hope of getting better prices. The 
sentiment against ruling costs of coal is so general 
among buyers as to be much stronger than the average 
resistance to increased costs. Anything, no matter 
how remote, which holds a hint of a promise of lower 
costs is grasped at. 





The strike at three operations of the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co. near Nanticoke, Pa., was ended late 
last week when the men returned to work pending an 
adjustment of their grievances at conferences between 
the management and committees appointed to repre- 
sent the strikers. They threatened to go out again 
in two weeks, however, unless a settlement was 
reached by that time, and to call out the pumpmen, 
firemen and other maintenance men. 
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BUFFALO UNSETTLED 


Bituminous Prices Inclined to Soften— 


Anthracite Getting Easier. 


Bituminous demand is light and prices are very 
weak, Consumers are pretty nearly in control of the 
situation and were it not for the car shortage they 
would be able to force prices down still further. 

Traffic authorities in the Chamber of Commerce 
have given out during the past week an opinion that 
the’ car supply is not likely to improve inside of the 
next three months, though there are other experts in 
traffic matters who look for more cars in a month or 
so. Eastward the car supply and movement has been 
still further reduced by big snowstorms. During the 
latter part of February two bad storms visited the 
state from the Genesee Valley eastward, and north- 
ward into New England, tying up traffic in a terrible 
way. 

The big lot of soft coal on track here lately has 
disappeared. It had to be sold at a sacrifice in great 
part and it hurt the trade here more or less, but some- 
thing of the sort has to be done now and then to 
keep shippers, and particularly mine owners, from 
overloading the terminal markets. 

When Buffalo suffers, Toronto usually suffers still 
more. From the latest reports it appears that some 
of the operators are again loading the tracks up this 
week with unsold coal, so it would seem that other 
markets are in no better condition for working off a 
surplus than we are. Soft weather seems to be ahead, 
so the prospect of more coal than can be sold is good. 


Car Shortage a Steadying Influence. 


The outlook for paying business in soft coal is not 
reassuring, if one takes into account the faces and the 
speeches of the members of that trade. The complaint 
is mostly of car shortage, although it is well known 
that if cars were in good supply, prices would be even 
nearer to cost than they are now. Reports of new 
operations and the starting up of idle mines are com- 
mon, but nothing is staid of restrictions. The rule is 
to ship all the coal that can be moved. In spite of 
all reports of shortage and embargoes, the movement 
must be pretty large. 

There is report of selling Youghiogheny mine-run 
as low as $3, and other coal on the same basis, but 
though there is prospect of an early general decline, 
the shippers say that this has not yet taken place and 
advise former quotations: $4.50 to $4.75 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump, $4 to $4.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $3.25 to $3.50 for mine-run, and $3 to 
$3.25 for slack, adding $2.09 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.24 to other coals for freight to Buffalo. 

It looks as if the beginning of the end of the an- 
thracite shortage had arrived. Distributors say the 
supply is a little better now and the demand is drop- 
ping off slowly. In a short time the natural gas sup- 
ply will take care of a large number of families, and 
though it is by no means cheap, it will have to answer 
till something more satisfactory is found. March is 
sure to give us some cold snaps, but they will be short 
and may not trouble householders much. 

At the same time the independent anthracite opera- 
tors are holding prices up pretty stiff, some still ask- 
ing as high as $14 per gross ton at the mines, though 
some prices are down to $12 to $12.50. Jobbers are 
handling this coal with renewed caution, as the quality 
is uncertain and seems not to be improving. If it is 
known to be good it will sell at the high prices, but it 
is hard to find this out, so the trade is growing rather 
light. 

Coke is weak, though quite an amount is still being 
used in place of anthracite. It sells all the way from 
$6.50 to $8.25 at the ovens, the freight being $3.24. 
Retailers deliver it to the curb at $14 to $15. 





“At this late date in the coal year we must go 
slow on purchasing substitutes for domestic anthracite 
unless we feel assured of quick delivery,’ says W. A. 
Clark, president of the New England Coal Dealers’ 
Association. “A warm spell following the extreme 
cold will no doubt prove that many of our customers 
are not so near to having empty bins as they have 
said. Possibly the baby which is reported as loaned 
for the purpose of getting coal may stay with its 
parents, if it is able to locate them.” 


and G. & O., 78, 775 tons. 


March 3, 19 
— 











AT HAMPTON ROADS — 


eae. Cohn act 


Freer Supplies Now Available at Tidews) 
Improvement in Situation. 


The coal trade through Hampton Roads f 
week ending February 24th, was one of ra 
activity. With one holiday during the week 
piers were closed down for a period of 24 hours, 
was found from reports that dumpings for the wi 
compared very favorably with those of the preced 
week, and though the margin was small, it was bet 
than the corresponding week a year ago. During 
week the dumpings totaled 276,412 tons, while 
preceding week showed 309,371 tons dumped; the ¢ 
responding week a year ago showed 272,987 t 
dumped ; 2,074,293 tons has passed over the piers { 
year to date, as against 1,771,935 tons dumped dur 
the same period last year. 

Coal rolled into the piers freely from the centers 
production, and stocks on hand rose during the we 
showing that the three railways here were carry 
a total stock on last Friday of 243,293 tons, as ec 
pared with 216,299 tons the week previous. This t 
nage was divided between the railroad piers as | 
lows: N. & W., 73,988 tons; Virginian, 90,530 t¢ 
Vessel requirements w 
about double their volume of a week ago, show 
45,582 tons of vessel tonnages waiting a chance 
berth, against a total of 22,737 tons for the af 
week, 

The coal situation, according to shippers here, 
shown a general improvement during the past 
days, both in coastwise and foreign shipments. | 
mand for spot tonnage for the first half of this Ww 
has been exceptionally good, while inquiries for ful 
tonnage are increasing daily. With good demand 
large stocks at piers, prices are remaining fa 
steady, and quotations today are $6.40 to $6.60 
Pool 1 grade, $6.20 to $6.30 for Pool 2 grades, 
$5.35 to $5.55 for all high volatile grades per 4 
ton piers. 


i 
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Protest at Norfolk. 4 


Railroad men and coal operators were in ses: 

Tuesday, and the officials of the Norfolk & Wes! 
and Virginian Rys. listened to protests offered by | 
operators, handlers and dealers at Norfolk, aga 
the proposal of the roads to discontinue barging | 
in Norfolk harbor. The railroads announced sev 
weeks ago that this practice would be discontir 
April Ist, but, did not publish new tariffs. The 
nouncement was simply in the form of a sugges 
and the new plan cannot be effective on the date 
cified, even should tariffs be published, becau 
time is not sufficient to comply with the require 
of the law. 

For the past quarter of a century waterfro 
dustries have received their coal barged fri 
piers without the charge which applies to cons 
ments of coal received in the harbor by the b: 
method. The railroads now propose to disco 
this service, and the coal dealers and shippe 
entered.a strong protest. No decision was reache 
a result of the conference and no indications 
given out as to when the tariffs providing for th 
practice are to be published, if at all. The coal 
pers and dealers will be prepared to fight the 
tariffs before the Interstate Commerce Co 
if they are published. 


















Prices on Up-Grade at Norfolk. 


Norrotk, March 2.—Continued activity in th 
market here today has caused a rise in quota 
over those of yesterday amounting to from 10 
cents for low volatile coals. Shippers believe 
with the numerous inquiries and growing d 
prices on both high and low volatile grades w 
increased another 25 cents by tomorrow. Report 
coal dumped at Hampton Roads during Feb! 
show 1,147,029 tons, while the stock report ‘sh 
over 31,213,000 tons on hand at piers, with over 4 
tons of vessels at port. 





Earle N. Ingraham, formerly assistant pur 
agent of Goddard Bros., Providence, R. I., has 
appointed Rhode Island sales representative 0 
William A. Jepson Corporation, of Boston. 
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_ TRADE AT BOSTON 


Little Coal on Hand for Spot Delivery— 
ongestion in Harbor Still Prevails. 


2 spot market for bituminous in New England 
sidedly a variable affair at the present time and 
wuld take a seer and a prophet to state with 
rity any one price that would be accepted by 
rade as representing the spot market price for 
a 


situation at the present time is a curious one, 
if not entirely due to the transportation situa- 
“Cars on the Boston & Maine are not to be 
at such times or in such quantity as to be of 
eat help in relieving points of distress or help- 
jut the congestion that still prevails in Boston 
or, though it must be confessed that conditions, 
ards waiting cargoes, are much better than 
were two or three weeks ago. 

ere are shippers who are offering Southern 
eless coal at from $9.75 to $10.25 on cars Boston 
hipments on the Boston & Maine, while on the 
m & Albany quotations range 50 cents to 75 
lower. There is very little actual coal on hand 
+ for spot delivery, to chance or day-to-day 
's, since most shippers are behind on their de- 
es to their regular customers, due to shortage 
— 

t where spot is sold for immediate delivery, 
2 the customer is not a regular one, the price 
ell up to $10.75 gross ton and even higher. 
2 sales are not large and are merely indicative 
ick of transportation facilities. If cars were 
able, there is no doubt that prices of spot bitu- 
as would be nearer $8.50 than $9.50 on cars. 
ations at Providence are around $9.50 gross ton 
e of the biggest factors in New England is 
it present quoting spot prices since “delivery is 
icertain and so many orders of weeks past have 
delayed; hence orders are taken at prices to 
etermined at time of delivery and the figures 
mined upon are such as the company thinks 
all circumstances considered. 


, Southern Prices Stiffen. 


e to the fact that a substantial amount of the 
at Hampton Roads has been moved the last few 
tonnages there awaiting loading have declined 
he price has stiffened fully a half dollar to $7.00 
ton. f. o. b. piers. This compares with a low 
1.25 and prevailing prices of $6.50 last week. 
ansylvania coals have not changed materially 
‘the levels of a week ago, though there have 
offers of good Pool 10 at prices as low as $3.50 
n mines, compared with quotations on the bet- 
wa 








les of this classification last week of $3.75 to 
| Pool 1 is $4.25 to $4.40 and Pool 9 ranges 
- $3.75 to $4.25. 
‘eened bituminous business is light, though sales 
“been made at around $4.75 net ton mines. The 
‘trade is declining also, though New England 
's are firm at $15 for Proyidence coke and $16 


: ae coke. 
€ anthracite market is as strong as ever, unless 
smaller sizes are excepted. Of course, certain 
; ndent companies are selling at the so-called 
mum fixed price of $9.25 gross ton mines, but 
ipot coal that retail concerns in New England 
buying is for the most part sold at between 
‘0 and $14.00. 
ME hard coal is flowing into New England than 
been. coming this winter and though retailers’ 
5 are as bare as ever, people are managing to 
fuel of one kind or another to keep the frost 
) ‘the water pipes. The backbone of the winter 
ken and the warmer weather of the last few 
has cheered up householders more than any 


‘event so far recorded. 











Wacoal & Coke Committee for Trunk Line Ter- 


y will hold a public hearing at 143 Liberty 
't, New York, on Thursday afternoon, March 


n the proposal to establish a rate of $3.65 per 
ton on all-rail shipments of New River coal 


= 


Itimore. 
i] 





! New England Notes 


Robert Grant, president of the New England Coal 
& Coke Co., is back at his desk after a fortnight at 
Palm Beach. 


A. P. Bryant, of the Spring Coal Co., has left 
for a week’s visit to Norfolk, Va., and the West 
Virginia coal fields. 


Harry Matthews, bituminous sales manager of 
H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., left early this week on 
a Vacation trip to Florida. 


W. Percy Langford, who has represented W. H. 
Bradford & Co. for about a year, is now associated 
with the National Coal Sales Co. of Boston. 


Stephen Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., is 
absent on a two weeks’ trip to the Pennsylvania 
bituminous fields, making Altoona his headquarters, 


William A. Clark, president of the New England 
Coal Dealers’ Association, gave a talk Tuesday be- 
fore the Rotary Club at Wakefield on coal and coal 
problems. 


A bill has been introduced in the Maine legisla- 
ture which would empower the Governor to appoint 
a fuel administrator who will have full power to 
control the fuel supply of the state. 


L. C. Pratt, who has been associated with the 
E. B. Townsend Coal Co. for some time, has opened 
up a coal office at 34 Milk street, Boston, to deal 
at wholesale in bituminous coal, under the name of 
La Gs PrattewsCo, 


Speaking before the Lions’ Club at Portland, Me., 
Wednesday evening, George C. Danforth, state en- 
gineer, said that the 750,000 undeveloped horse power 
in Maine would save approximately 3,750,000 tons of 
coal a year and would release thousands of cars and 
an amount of labor. 


Following a controversy between Alderman Mer- 
cure and Fuel Administrator England of Pittsfield, 
Mass., the administrator has issued a new schedule 
of. maximum prices for coal, after a receipt of a 
letter from Mayor Power asking that this be done. 
The schedule sets the maximum at $16 a ton, $8.50 
a half-ton and $450 a quarter-ton, save for one 
firm selling “independent” coal at $17.50 a ton and 
$9 a half ton. 


The Pocahontas Fuel Co. thas purchased the 
steamer Deepwaier at auction in Baltimore for 
$200,000, the vessel having been a part of the fleet 
of the Green Star Line. The boat was originally 
built for the Darrow-Mann Co. of Boston, She 
has a carrying capacity of 10,000 tons and was in- 
tended for the coastwise coal trade. 


Professor W. J. Cunningham of Harvard addressed 
the members of the New England Wholesale Coal 
Association at their monthly meeting at the Boston 
City Club on Friday evening, March 2. He chose a 
topic of practical interest to the coal men, speaking 
on “The Outlook for the Eastern Railroads with 
Particular Reference to the Possible Physical Condi- 


tion of Way and Equipment and their Relation to. 


Coal Transportation.” 


The rules committee of the Massachusetts Senate 
voted unanimously Wednesday to admit the order of 
Senator Walter E. McLane, of Fall River, calling 
for a sweeping investigation of the coal situation by 
a committee composed of three senators and six 
representatives. The House passed favorably an item 
in the annual budget calling for $10,000 to reimburse 
the emergency fuel administrator, James J. Phelan, 
for expenses which the latter had paid out of his 
own pocket in performing the duties of his office. 


The special message of Governor Cox sent to the 
Legislature, Monday, asking for speedy enactment 
of legislation which would permit the imposition of 
heavy fines on dishonest coal dealers, was referred 
immediately to the committee on mercantile affairs, 
which committee is already considering numerous 
bills for the licensing of coal dealers. With the 
message came a draft of a bill prepared by the at- 
torney-general, which would permit agents of the 
state to seize coal unfit for ordinary use, and to 
penalize dealers by fines tp to $1,000 and jail sentence 
up to one year. 


PITTSBURGH SITUATION 


Consumers Reluctant and Prices Decline— 
Market Practically Demoralized. 


The demoralization of the Pittsburgh coal market 
threatens to become a rout. The cold snap of the 
last two .weeks has failed to affect the market and 
with the continued scarcity and the actual reluctance 
of consumers to purchase coal, the prices have declined 
still further, in some instances reaching alarming 
proportions. 

It is a salient fact that there is a wide divergence 
between prices quoted by various interests. The 
small operator who is aiming to maintain some per- 
centage of production is cutting his price in order to 
move some coal that he may be in a position to keep 
his men and get cars in case a more hopeful situation 
develops. 

Some operators are very bitter in their denuncia- 
tion of the practices which permit the market to be- 
come demoralized in the face of rising prices in 
every other industry. Reports received here from 
other sections indicate that coal is either holding its 
own in the prices or gaining slightly. 

Some of the larger operating companies are finding 
their reserve orders or contract obligations running 
out. One operating company which reported it had 
been able to ship coal limited by the car supply 
for the past several months, found it had cars on its 
tracks this week unconsigned. The result was that 
the sales department felt itself obligated to get out 
and find orders for the coal to fill the cars. This 
was done, but in the words of the sales manager, 
“the price cut he had to take was positively a crime.” 


Some Pessimistic. 

Those who desire to be truthful anent the general 
coal situation cannot be optimistic. With the removal 
of their reserve they say they cannot be hopeful of 
a better outlook in the coal business for three months. 
There is nothing substantial on which to base any 
strength, they say, with production running at the 
high rate it is now attaining. Even with the mines 
working but one to two days a week in this district, 
the output is too high for the market to absorb. 

Lack of buyers has resulted in Fayette mine-run 
being sold and offered in quantity on the Pittsburgh 
market at $1.75 a ton. The quotation is $1.75 to $2, 
as some interests are getting the higher figure. In 
one quarter it was said that some had been sold at 
$2.25. By-product coking coal from Fayette was 
sold in the Pittsburgh market at $2.25. Other 
operators are getting higher prices, some up to $2.50. 
At the same time, the correspondent of SAWARD’S 
JouRNAL was in a coal office when an order was 
taken by the concern for by-product coal at $2.15 a 
ton. The sale was made to a broker, of course, and 
he undoubtedly got a higher price for it, but this 
figure definitely shows what the operator is getting 
for his coal. 

Pittsburgh mine run steam coal, which last week 
sold at $2.75 a ton, is now $2.25 to $2.50. Sales 
have been made at both figures. Three quarters and 
other lump sizes in steam sold at $3.25. Gas mine 
run is quoted at $2.75 to $3 compared With a rather 
firm price at $3 last week. 


Sealed bids will be received by the Quartermaster 
Supply Office, New York General Intermediate De- 
fot, Ist avenue 59th street, Brooklyn, N. Y., until 
10 A. M. March 8th, for furnishing 5,300 tons bitu- 
minous coal to be delivered as follows: 3,500 tons 
to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland; 500 tons 
to Camp Holabird, Maryland; 1,000 tons to Philadel- 
phia Q. M. I. Depot, Philadelphia, Pa., and 300 tons 
to Fort Howard, care of Camp Holabird, Maryland. 


President Warriner, of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., recently announced at annual meeting of 
the stockholders that plans are under way to place 
the upper terminal of the company’s canal at a point 
farther south than Mauch Chunk. According to other 
statements that have previously been made, it is antici- 
pated that canal navigation might be conducted on 
a more extensive basis were the upper terminal to 
be placed farther down where greater depth of water 
could be arranged for. 
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CARDIFF MARKET STEADY 


Collieries Well Sold Up and Demand from 
Most Directions Continues Heavy. 


CarpirF, Wales, Feb. 21—Welsh collieries continue 
to hold well filled order books, There is some dis- 
quietude for prompt business, which, however, does 
not materially affect quotations. There is a steady 
forward demand from all directions, but business with 
the U. S. is very meagre, the present Welsh exports 
in that direction continuing to be in execution of old 
business. 

Although practically all the best collieries are fully 
sold for several weeks to come, the continued delays 
in loading places them with prompt coal held up 
for want of tipping facilities and where exporters are 
able to make quick shipment, price concessions are 
occasionally to be obtained. 

Prices for forward business are strongly main- 
tained and collieries show no desire to relax, the opin- 
ion being prevalent that there is plenty of business 
to be had if quicker shipment can be obtained. With 
delays to cars avoided, the situation is expected to 
tighten up and the market sustain its firm tone. 

Best Admiralty large coal is well booked up and 
for available supplies 29/- 29/6 is being secured. 
Second grades are in steady request with quotations 
upheld at the recent level of 28/- 28/6. Occasionally 
odd parcels of Admiralty can be secured at slightly 
reduced figures, which accounts for some irregularity, 
but when seeking forward coal exporters cannot se- 
cure under above quotations, 


Cardiff Coal Prices. 


Large Hat, LOR Me!: 

Best Admiralty)... ..cjtere gets e1etteter Maeteate ee 29/- 29/6 
Second, Admiralty =) .)s0). cision 28/- 28/6 
Best Drysb iss.8% scabtse. peels tees scant 27/6 28/6 
Other... Drrys! 05% t's 's/oeeice at yee rier 27/6 27/6 
Inferior ,, Dry$.%\i. Gia. sae” habe ta ete ee 25/6 26/6 


Monmouthshire Black Vein Westerns..... 28/- 28/6 
Monmouthshire Western Valleys .......-. 27/6 28/- 
Easterm Valleys wie x salar onevlolons epee 26/6 27/6 
Other Monmouths and Inferior Cardiffs.25/6 26/6 
Ordinary. Cardiff? .25 sete een 26/6 27/6 
Smalls | 

Best Stearns: iecere ot seis Pad Ree ne 20/6 21/6 
Other ‘Steamiste 50% bots en teens 19/6 20/6 
Lower’ Gradeés © 3... < 0s es «eee ehat eres erate 18/- 19/6 
InferiGrs occ o.cmtevc o-sivivustciaiele Wcities ate niente 15/6 17/6 
Foundry *Cokew: i.iks 3 enter se as 45/- 50/- 
Patent Figel' Sci. 3 dais « MAIS eee ae 


Freights from Wales. 


Recently there has been only a moderate amount 
of chartering in respect of outward coal tonnage from 
the Bristol Channel, and with so many vessels wait- 
ing to load in the docks, operations have remained 
restricted. Boisterous weather has again been obtain- 
ing, which is sending many vessels behind in position 
and results in a shortage of prompt vessels. In con- 
sequence, there is now a stronger undertone to the 
market, especially for the Mediterranean. 

There is practically no demand for the U. S., the 
latest fixture being at 7/6, and South America is not 
so strong as during the last fortnight. 

Recent representative fixtures include: La Plata 
14/-; Montevideo 13/9; ‘Marseilles 11/-; St. Nazaire 
6/6; Cherbourg 5/9; West Italy 11/-; Gibraltar 8/6; 
Naples 10/9; Venice 14/-; Sicily 11/9; River Plate 
14/-; Venice 14/-. 


A Large Power Station. 


The United Electric Light & Power Co. uses ad- 
vertising space in the dailies to give some facts re- 
garding its new Hell Gate power-house, which is one 
of the largest coal consuming units in the country. It 
is stated that the ultimate capacity of this plant 1s 
300,000 K. W.—enough to supply electrical energy to 
twelve million 25-watt lamps! Placed at intervals 
of less than 8 feet, this number of lamps would be 
sufficient to mark the entire east, west and Gulf Coasts 
and the north and south borders of the United States, 
and if placed at intervals of less than a foot and a 
half, enough to blaze a trail from New York to San 
Francisco! 


KEENEY SET FREE 


Trial Ends Suddenly When Witnesses Refuse 
to Testify for Prosecution. 


The trial of C. Frank Keeney, president of the 
West Virginia district, United Mine Workers of 
America, which was put under way at Berkeley 
Springs, W. Va., on Tuesday of last week, ended 
abruptly the following Friday when Judge Woods 
threw out the indictment on motion of the prosecu- 
tion. Keeney was charged with being an accessory 
to murder in the armed march of union miners on 
Mingo and Logan Counties in August, 1921. 


H. D. Allen, prosecuting attorney, asserted at the 
opening of court that four important witnesses for 
the State had mysteriously disappeared and he would 
not attempt to continue the case without them. 


Judge Woods indicated that nothing remained for 
him to do but to grant the motion. T. C. Townsend 
of counsel for Keeney objected, stating that the 
witnesses in question were also witnesses for the de- 
fense and that three of them had come to him a day 
or two ago asking protection from deputy . sheriffs 
from a “foreign county.” They told him, he said, 
they had been compelled to make statements which 
were untrue. He had sent them to a hotel and they 
were not far from the court house. 


Judge Woods ordered the witnesses brought into 
the court. When they entered they were taken to 
the prosecutor’s table and after a brief conference 
Mr. Allen told the court the men would not discuss 
the case with them and that it would be useless for 
him to proceed without them. Judge Woods agreed 
with him and Keeney was freed. The Court ordered 
that the three witnesses be held for further investi- 
gation and that warrants be issued for any persons 
believed to have intimidated witnesses. 


Variety of Taste in Trucks. 


A recent study of the motor trucks used by coal 
dealers in New England show that out of a total 
of 3,036 no less than 644 were Autocars. The 
ubiquitous Ford was represented in 552 cases, but 
after that a great variation in ideas as to which is 
the best truck was apparent. 


From 252 in the next group and 176 in the fourth 
the number ran down rapidly through a list of 47 
different types, some of which were represented by 
only a single one. The success of the Autocar shows 
that it pays to advertise, and the figures collectively 
seem to indicate that other interests have not culti- 
vated the coal trade to any particular extent. 


In fact, our experience leads us to believe that 
some of the truck manufacturers greatly undertsti- 
mate the volume of tonnage represented by the coal 
trade while others lock upon it as somewhat beneath 
their dignity, being more interested in the lines of 
business which seem fashionable and dignified, from 
their somewhat ultra standpoint. 


Higher Discharging Rates at Boston. 


Boston, March 1.—Despite the strong opposition 
voiced by shipping interests when the proposal was 
first considered at a public hearing before the New 
England Freight Association last November, the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad has put into effect increased 
charges for discharging bituminous coal and coke at 
Mystic Wharf, Boston, and also at Charlestown and 
Salem, Mass. 

The new schedule is in much more modified form 
than was at first proposed, however. It hits schooners 
and other vessels not adapted for carrying coal, which 
obviously includes the steamers that have been bring- 
ing foreign coal to this country. 

Under the new tariff the rates remain at 35c per 
gross ton for coal arriving in vessels classed as “one 
deck vessels” and all other craft are charged at the 
rate of 45c. Rates on coke are 70c per net ton for 
single deck vessels and 90c for all other craft. 

Weighing charges remain at 4c a gross ton for coal 
and 6c a net ton for coke, but there is a minimum 
charge of $1.35 per car. Another new feature is that 
time and a half will be paid on Sundays and holidays. 


WELSH COAL EXPORTS 


Further Expansion in January; Heavy § 
ments to France and U. S.. 


Carpirr, Wales, Feb, 21.—The statistics r 
exports of Welsh coal in January illustra 
trade is recording further recovery to pr 
mensions, the rate of export in that mont 
even higher than in the two very favorabl 
of November and December. Total Welsh e 
November were 2,349,180 tons, and in 
2,295,972, but the level of export for January 
corded as 2,432,706 tons. , 

The feature of January exports is the high 


10,794 tons, to which they declined in Deceiil 
The summarized direction of export from 
Wales during January, 1923, was a$ follows: 


Ton: 
To France and Possessions....... 2 
Italy .20 $66 dein pee ee 
South Ameticaiies 7 peaeeeneeee 
Spain 5:2 sos A eee 
Portugal»... 45) 402 ee eee 
Greece... 2). 58 aoe 
British Coal Depots.......... 220,7. 
United States #0. 5,1. 
Canada ......0 sees sane eee 
Other Countries ia.cn eee ee 52,8 
Total. |. .2¢-2heee eee 2,432,720 
Principal destinations of U. S. exports were: 
Ton: 
New. York +. .k\)\s.clu. Seen . 41,59 
Boston.» 2.5 12<.aieeraee ae ee .. 2h 
Baltimore \..%:c(: sesh epee ee 11,48 
Portland | ..%...< +/+ sie sehen 15,06 


High Rate Maintained in February 

The recent heavier purchasing of Welsh 
Continental buyers is reflected in the stead 
sion in export, and during the week ended Fe 
9 an increase of about 72,000 tons occurred in 
Welsh exports. It is noticeable that Italy is b 
on a much heavier scale, the exports in the ; 
week being the highest weekly average for 
months past, a 

A resumption in exports to Canada is 1 
and as large orders are held by Welsh col 
early shipment to Canada, exports in that 
are now expected to expand to a substan: 
There is hardly any buying now for U. S. 
although a fair amount of coal remains on ord 
be shipped. . 

The summarized direction of Welsh export 
ing two recent weeks was as follows: 


Feb. 2 
To France ..5::%.4.5 eee 174,991 
Ttaly ...:s.:0 2 98,622 
South. America ......sse0eee 60,865 — 
Spain “5..0.0...000 sete 28,956 
Portugal 29:0). oa.c eee 22,708 
Greecé (0. ...3. Jb. Sa eee 4 
British Coal Depots......... 48,699 — 
United ‘Statesvs 2% sachin 57,239 | 
Camada. .%s.se vies o1elele er ehererenatnen tian 
Other Countries’ yee 50,528 
545,862 


A calculation of the coal resources of Euro 
that while many changes have transpired by 
of the formation of new and smaller countrie; 
continent, Great Britain maintains its 32 
the total, with its estimated reserve of 165 
tons. This including all seams of one foot 
wards within a depth of 4,000 feet. a 

Germany still has 28.7 per cent, or 148,248 n 
tons, despite a transfer of 18,577 millio 
France, whose proportion of coal is raised 
per cent to 3.6 per cent. By transfer from 


Germany and Russia of large tonnage, Poland 


has 68,929 million tons of coal, or 13.3 per ce 
the total. It is the third most important coal 
of Europe, followed by Ukraine, a part of the 3 
Russian Empire, which has 10.8 per cent. 
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Trade Papers a Valuable Feature 





arge and Enterprising Concerns Show by Their Patronage of the Press, 


; 


> recognition afforded to the trade press by 
argest and most successful concerns in the 
trade, wholesale and retail, should carry a 
41 appeal to retail coal men among the smaller 
ge group, among whom there is often a 
ney to wunder-value the usefulness of in- 
ition. Not only is the service of the trade 
useful to the wholesalers, but to the retailers 
and the endorsement of leading journals by 
jation secretaries is, in many cases, quite as 
y as anything the editors themselves have 
orward. 

is a fact that business success is largely 
fied by dollars, and there is a practical sug- 
on in following the example of those whose 
ess methods have enabled them to acquire 
me at the same time grow in business 
tance and prestige. The fact, then, that the 
st and most successful concerns in the coal 
are liberal patrons of the trade papers should 
nee a useful thought to the smaller concerns, 
cularly the new man in business. 

ny instances might be shown of small concerns 
| constantly sought information from all reliable 
es, concerns that have been regular readers 
ade papers from the outset, having grown to 
nmanding position, and the advantage of the 
mstances to the trade at large is that the 
mation that the trade press affords is avail- 
to all at a very moderate price. In fact, the 





Endorsement of Business Publications. 


smallness of the subscription price, fixed as it is 
by custom and competitive efforts, may minimize 
the value of trade papers in the eyes of some, for 
all too often a high quotation mark develops 
thoughts of value beyond intrinsic worth. But at 
any rate the subscription price is an open and 
above board matter, duly fixed and published, and 
the smallest dealer as well as the largest has all 
the information available to him at a fixed charge. 

No thoughtful editor would declare that each 
and every issue of his paper has fortune-making 
possibilities. A trade journal is not to be con- 
fused with a prize-winning lottery number, but 
the steady perusal of a modest number of publi- 
cations is bound to bring a substantial reward. 
In considering this subject, especially in times of 
rapidly changing prices and slow mail service tor 
papers and other printed matter, which is not as 
it used to be, dealers would do well to bear in 
mind that there is an advantage of taking a paper 
published more or les§ near home, as the saying is. 

Imported goods may be best in some lines, but 
the paper which is in intimate touch with the home 
market is in a position to serve its patrons to a 
degree that cannot be equalled by the publication 
viewing matters from a distant standpoint, though 
the publication from a more remote location may 
not be without value as a medium for comparison 
and checking up. 

Year Book of New York State Association. 
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_ Embargoes Affect Johnstown. 
[NSTOWN, Pa., March 1.—Coal in the Johnstown 
ory was literally going begging today as a result 
€ numerous embargoes which have restricted 
ssible selling territory. Operators state that 
are being held up only by the poor car supply, 
hat in the event of improvement in this regard 
of the coal of the district, especially the lower 
s, would have to sell at a point below the cost 
duction. 

a matter of fact, prices are very close to this 
right now, with B. & O. Pool 11 selling at 
$2.25 to $2.50. On the whole there is not much 
$5 for the operators, though orders are being 
| by some of the railroads for acceptable grades 
80 and $2.85. If prices continue to decline, local 
1 loaders will be forced out of the market. 
‘supply on all roads in the district shows some 
improvement, while the B. R. & P. tipples are 
Teceiving a large percentage of their allotment 
a falling off for a couple of weeks on account 
ny loaded cars being held at unloading points. 
ces in the district today range around $3.40 for 
9; $3.00 for Pool 10; $2.25 to $2.50 for Pool 11, 
12.75 for Pool 14. 


_ Death of Charles T. Boynton. 


ws of the death of Charles T. Boynton on Tues- 
morning of this week spread rapidly among his 
friends in the Chicago coal trade. Mr. Boyn- 
vho had been associated with the coal and coke 
4ss of this city for many years, passed away at 
ome in Highland Park, IIl., early Tuesday morn- 
lis death being the result of pneumonia. 
Boynton was a leader among the coal men. 
ad served as an official in coal trade associations, 
t the time of his daeth was vice-president of the 
‘go By-Products Coke Corporation and also vice- 
lent of the Pickands, Brown Co., sales agents 
\e former concern. There was probably no man 
+ Chicago trade more conversant with the coke 
+t and problems pertaining thereto. 

jile his death did not come as a complete sur- 
‘to his intimate friends and business associates, 
new his condition, the news was unexpected by 
jade as a whole, for he was sick but a short time. 
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Shawmut Changes. 


Burrato, March 1—The resignation of Dwight C. 
Morgan as president of the Pittsburg & Shawmut 
Coal Co. has been followed by the resignation of 
James R. Barnett, vice-president and general sales 
agent, the head of the Buffalo office, which is already 
closing. H. H. Gardner, the new president of the 
company, is expected in Buffalo this week to make 
final arrangements. He was the New England repre- 
sentative of the company, formerly with the Bush 
Terminal Co., and before that in the selling depart- 
ment of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal Co. at Buf- 
falo. 

A rumor persists that all the mines of the Pitts- 
burg & Shawmut Co. will before long become the 
property of the Erie Railroad interests in some way, 
though all detailed information is as yet lacking. If 
this happens the company may still become independent 
of the older Shawmut company, in spite of a recent 
adverse decision. 

James R. Barnett, who was in the South when these 
developments began to eventuate, returned to Buffalo 
early this week and at once opened an office at 434 
Marine Trust Building, a few doors from his old one, 
under the name of the Barnett Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion. He will retain the entire force of the Pittsburg 
& Shawmut office. 


Amerford Increases Its Holdings. 


Jounstown, Pa. March 1.—Announcement was 
made today by ex-Sheriff D. E. Thompson, president 
of the Amerford Coal Co., Blairsville, that the com- 
pany has acquired 654 acres of coal land from the 
Cramer Coal, Coke & Stone Co. of Johnstown. The 
tract adjoins the property of the Amerford Coal Co. 
in the Dilltown district, and through its acquisition 
makes a total acreage of 800. 

The Amerford Coal Co. will immediately install 
additional equipment and operate the tract on a large 
scale, reaching a capacity of from 800 to 1,000 tons 
per day. The entire tract will be worked through 
the present openings of the Amerford company, the 
present high quality of product being maintained. The 
Amerford coal is one of the best grades on the market 
and finds a ready sale at all times. 


Pittsburgh Notes 





John H. Jones, president of the Bertha Coal Co., 
was the toastmaster at the annual banquet of the 
American Gorsedd, here, Thursday, in honor of St. 
David’s Day, a Welsh holiday. 


George J. Hosack, former treasurer of the Berger- 
Aiken Coal Co., left an estate of $73,000. He made 
bequests of $5,000 to each of his children and be- 
queathed the remainder of the estate to his widow, 
Sadie E. Hosack. 


An example of the intelligence of some public sery- 
ants on the coal question is afforded in the presenta- 
tion of a resolution in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives on Tuesday, which provides that the 
governor name “some one” to regulate the price of 
coal and its quantity and quality. The resolution pre- 
amble sets forth the scarcity of coal and the inability 
of the poor to get it, is a public menace. 

The Superior mine of the Superior Fuel Co. at 
Superior, near Pittsburgh, was damaged to extent of 
$50,000 by an explosion in the powder house, which 
wrecked the fan, destroyed two small shacks nearby, 
wrecked the interior of the engine room and storage 
house and damaged the tipple and shafts. Newspaper 
reports that 16 men had been trapped in the mine and 
forced to remain there for five hours were untrue. 

The case of Small versus Speck, involving a com- 
mission of $50,000 on the proposed sale of 500,000 
tons of coal, was decided in U. S. court here, in an 
opinion rendered by Judge R. M. Gibson, who ruled 
that, as the provisions of the contract had not been 
fulfilled by either of the parties concerned, the con- 
tract was non-existent. Louis K. Small, of Hartford, 
Conn., had claimed that ‘Charles E. Speck, of La- 
trobe, Pa., had failed to pay him a commission agreed 
upon on the sale of coal in the Framerican Industrial 
Corporation, of Connecticut. The deal never was con- 
summated. The oddity of the associated names— 
Small and Speck—caused the case to be known as the 
“smallest on record.” 

The Blanchard Coal Co., Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has undertaken the development of what the 
company claims will be the largest coal stripping mine 
in the world. The mine will be developed immediately, 
near Ellis station, about 10 miles above Zanesville, 
Ohio, on the Muskingum river. More than 2,500 acres 
have been purchased. The price was not announced, 
The output is expected to exceed 3,000 tons of coal 
daily. Associated with William G. Blanchard in the 
project are R. P. McClellan, Henry M. Cole, William 
C. Jamison, P. W. Rainier, R. E. Allen and A. C. Van 
Kirk. A new company will be formed to be known 
as the Blanchard-Zanesville Mining Co. and will be 
capitalized at $450,000. First production is expected 
by June Ist. 


Car Situation Worse on P. R. R. 


Attoona, Pa. March 1.—Car supply, so far as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is concerned, is declared by 
operators to be worse this week than at any time dur- 
ing the winter. One operator said today .that he had 
ordered 350 cars to take care of his requirements for 
the month of February and received but 59, or 16 per 
cent. His tonnage was 26% per cent below that of 
January, when the car supply was also short. 

This is a criterion of conditions generally along the 
P. RR. lines, except where mines are furnishing rail- 
road fuel. Many operators declare that the situation 
is such that it would pay them to close down entirely, 
rather than to attempt to do business on the present 
basis. 

Conditions are reported better in the N. Y. C. ter- 
ritory, where operators are now receiving 60 per cent 
car supply, and on the B. R. & P., where it is 100 per 
cent. 

The price range in the P. RR. area is as follows: 
Pool 11, $2.80 to $3; Pool 10, $3 to $3.25; Pool 9, 
$3.50 to $3.75; Pool 71, $3.75 to $4; Pool 1, $4 to 
$4.50. 

In the N. Y. C. district the range is from 15 to 25 
cents higher, while on the B. R. & P. prices are softer 
on account of better car supply, $3.25 being the ruling 
price there. 
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Philadelphia Notes 


W. A. Bishop, from Manheim, Pa., dropped into 
the city for a short visit to his various shippers. 





George Reeves, of Francis Reeves & Son, Mill- 
ville, N. J., was a caller this week among the various 
shippers. 


Manager Rowland, of the Reading Coal ‘Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., was in town recently meeting his friends in 
the local trade. 


P. K. Brosius, of Brosius & Smedley, Wilmington, 
Del., came up from the Delaware metropolis to learn 
what’s doing in the way of coal. 


H. C. Strine, a prominent up-State dealer from 
Milton, Pa., was a visitor to the city this week and 
stressed the need for fuel in his town, where the win- 
ter has been quite severe so far. 

The coal colony in Florida is about to be augmented 
by further accessions from the Philadelphia trade. 
Martin F. Connor and Walter K. Rickard, of Ger- 
mantown, having departed recently for that State. 

Fleming & Bates, retailers at 25th and Sedgley ave- 
nue, have just put on the street a handsome new 
three-ton truck, being given the lucky number 23, 
which is significant of the prompt service of this firm. 


Charles Hause, manager of the Cheltenham Coal 
& Ice Co., Cheltenham, since its organization a few 
years ago, has resigned to engage in another line. His 
many friends in the trade wish him every success in 
the new venture. 

The Montgomery Coal Co., which suffered a severe 
loss due to the destruction of the Merchants’ Ice Co. 
plant at Norristown, Pa., has been able to resume 
business, as the trestle, while somewhat damaged, is 
in such shape as to permit the unloading of cars. 

William J. Steen and Samuel McCaulley, of the 
firm of McCaulley, Steen & Co., Frankford and Le- 
high avenues, are both on the sick list at the same 
time, leaving the entire management of the business 
in the very capable hands of the other partner, Charles 
Chestnut. 

J. Alexander, Jr., connected with the W. J. 
Alexander business at 1034 Allegheny avenue, re- 
cently made his appearance in the office, after a lay- 
off of about one month. The past two weeks he spent 
in Atlantic City and now looks in the pink of condi- 
tion again. 

The fuel shortage develops some curious reactions 
among the citizens. Everyone seems to have a differ- 
ent idea of what should be done, and criticism of 
everyone in the trade is given as freely as a breath 
of air. The prize, though, seems to be taken by a 
complaint received by the State Fuel Commission 
from a woman in this city, who claimed that her 
dealer sent coal so poor in quality that she could not 
heat her home above 70 degrees, and she greatly 
feared for the safety of her dog and a rubber plant! 
‘Sawful! 

O. W. Stager, known practically to all coal men 
in the city, on account of formerly being superin- 
tendent of transportation of the P. & R. Ry., died 
suddenly at his home in Melrose ‘Park, ‘February 25th. 
About a year ago Mr. Stager was retired to the pen- 
sion roll. His passing was a severe shock to his 
many friends, as he was apparently in his usual ro- 
bust health up to the time of his demise. His funeral 
was held on the 28th ult., a special train from the 
Reading Terminal being necessary to convey the many 
persons who desired to pay the last tribute to his 
memory. 

Mayor Moore has started an investigation into the 
matter of adopting fuel oil for the City Hall. A com- 
mittee of experts investigating the matter have rec- 
ommended its adoption, suggesting that two tanks 
with a capacity of 100,000 gallons be constructed be- 
neath the sidewalk, which would give room for one 
month’s supply of oil. It is stated the change can be 
made for $29,500, the chief recommendation being that 
it will do away with much of the dirt caused by the 
delivery of coal and removal of ashes in the busiest 
part of the city. 

The Philadelphia Coal Trade Bowling League is 
getting on the last lap, and it now looks as though 
the L. C. & N. team winners of the first period will 


repeat in the second. The standing at this time is as 
follows: 


Won Lost P. C. 
Lehigh (Genin: Keon seer netets 22> “Zeros 
W. He BtadtorduGom eine 14 10 .583 
Wentz. Co. 2.2: fin oem ae coer 13 eee 
Franklin: Buel oGoaeanaen seen 12 12-500 
Berwind White C. M. Co...... Tiel Seo 
Cortright-;Gi Goren nites te 10 14 417 
Whitney & Kemmerer......... Sarlimeco5 
Sitnek: Buel (Cogareeteeniet cee Aer Olel Sa 20) 


The present conditions in the retail trade of the 
dealers being so short of stock, with the consequent 
disruption of the usual methods of business, causes 
one to stop and wonder if any other mercantile line 
has ever been subjected to the same annoyances. For 
instance, signs on doors and windows of coal offices, 
such as “We cannot accept any new business” and 
“No coal for sale,” indicate an entire reversal of the 
usual laws of trade, wherein a merchant is only too 
glad to have more business, and never for a moment 
thinking to invite his trade to stay away. Yet as it 
now stands, this is a fact, and the notices quoted above 
are not uncommon occurrences in this city by any 
means. If dealers in other commodities would stop 
for a moment to consider but this one phase of the 
retail coal trade in this winter of 1922-23, they would 
easily learn to become more tolerant. 


PRIORITY ORDER REFUSED 


I. C. C. Also Decides That Canadian Embargo 
Is Not Desirable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission advised the 
Senate last Wednesday that it did not consider it nec- 
essary or advisable to place an embargo against the 
shipment of anthracite to Canada, nor to issue a 
priority order with a view to expediting the movement 
of hard coal to northern New York State and New 
England. This statement was made in response to 
a resolution introduced by Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, calling upon the Commission to inform the 
Senate if it had considered action along those lines. 

Discussing an embargo on exports to Canada, the 
Commission stated that it seemed such drastic action 
ought not to be taken to attain an inconsequential in- 
crease of our domestic fuel supply during the few 
remaining weeks of the present coal year. It said it 
could not give approval to an embargo which might 
benefit certain communities, but ‘would inevitably de- 
prive others of allotted supplies, which in most cases 
are but 60 per cent of the quantity actually needed. 

“We have given consideration,” the Commission 
said, “to the expediency of issuing an order for 
priority in the movement of anthracite coal from 
mines in Pennsylvania to points of consumption in 
New England States and northeastern New York. 
Several reasons and conditions have impelled us to 
restrain at present from issuing such an order for 
priority.” 

The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission has protested 
against the suggestion of an embargo against ship- 
ment of anthracite coal to Canada, the Commission 
said, 

It also declared that a priority order would inter- 
fere with the regular and orderly movement of cars 
which is essential to normal or expedited movement 
of traffic. It had, therefore, it said, appealed by 
telegram to the president of the Delaware & Hudson, 
Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and the New York Central to ex- 
pedite the movement of anthracite coal. 


Tower a Large Anthracite Owner. 


Charlemagne Tower, formerly United States Am- 
bassador to several of the chief European capitals, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on Saturday last. 
Mr. Tower’s father, who bore a similar name, was 
one of the pioneer investors in anthracite coal lands 
in the Schuykill district. .The name Tower. City com- 
memorates in part his interests in that field. Certain 
of his holdings came into the possession of large pro- 
ducing companies in the course of time, certain of 
the acreage remained under lease, and altogether the 
income from coal lands: constituted one of the largest 
fortunes credited to Pennsylvania. 
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EXPORT TRADE REVIVAN 


Many Inquiries in Market and Some Bu 
Has Already Been Closed. 


The export coal trade, which has been a 
of suspended animation for the last year or 
shows distinct signs of revival. Foreign inquiri 
flooding the market and several orders have a 
been placed for shipment to Europe. ; 
Vessel men who keep track of charters repot 
steamers have already been fixed to carry a 
50,000 tons of American coal across the At 
Coal men in touch with the situation estimat 
an additional 25,000 tons has been purchase 
which transportation has not been arranged. 
makes a total of 75,000 tons definitely close 
negotiations are under way which are expec 
materially increase this total during the next fev 
Most of the orders so far placed are for shi 
te Rotterdam, Antwerp and Hamburg, althougt 
and Sweden are to get some tonnage. They < 
rectly traceable to labor troubles in the Ruhr | 
following the French occupation. These ha 
prived Germany, Holland, France, Italy and S\ 
land of part of their regular fuel supply. At tl 
set Great Britain was called upon to make 1 
deficiency, but the exporters of that country 
booked all the business they can handle and the 
States is getting the overflow. F 


Holland a Large Buyer. 


Some of the coal going to Rotterdam is for 
shipment to Switzerland, and Germany may 
ultimate destination of part of the remaind 
though the bulk of it is doubtless for Holland. 
many is also getting American tonnage by direc 
ment to Hamburg, and perhaps through Antwer 
quiries are also being received from Sweden, 
least one steamer has been chartered. This anc 
Scandinavian countries rely mainly on Britis! 
but prices abroad have now risen to a point 
American exporters have a better chance to c 
than at any other time since 1920, when shipm 
the north of Europe attained fairly large propc 

Most of the buying is said to be by British 
who have more business on the Continent tha 
can handle without drawing on new sources of : 
At the same time, some orders have been placed 
by importers in the various countries that are 
of coal. Other direct inquiries are in the + 
from Europe, as well as from South Americ 
yet no actual orders from South America a 
ported, but the relation between British and An 
prices are gradually getting on a basis where 
or less business is apt to be diverted in this d 

A press cable from London reports that the | 
State Railways have bought 60,000 tons of A 
coal for prompt shipment, and that another 60,0 
has been bought by Italian interests at $9.00. 
Genoa. No confirmation is obtainable on th 

Another London dispatch says boats were ch 
on Tuesday to carry 30,000 tons of American 
European Continental ports at rates rangi 
$2.25 to $2.75. Going rates, as quoted by Nev 
chartering agents, are $2.50 to $2.75 to the Ro 
Hamburg range and $3.25 to West Italy and S$ 

Foreign buying has steadied the Hampton 
market, where most of the tonnage will be 
from. There is a demand for both smokel 
high volatile grades, and it is probable thi 
gas coal will also be loaded at Baltimore for 

With- the east-bound trans-Atlantic movemei 
ting under way, British coal is still coming — 
country on orders placed some time ago. 
buying is going on, however, and when the 
already arranged for on the other side has b 
livered it is probable that the importation of | 
coal will be at an end for a long time. The 
and duration of the incipient export boom in An 
coal depends largely on the continuation of the 
difficulties. 
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G. Webb Shillingford;' treasurer and 
manager of the Empire Coal Mining Co., is sp 
a vacation in Florida. Return to his office in 
delphia is expected about the middle of Mare 
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Warriner Answers Union Attack 


Says the Miners’ Officials Show a Reckless Disregard of Facts in Claims Made— 
Latter Send Second Report to Fact Finding Commission. 


Commenting on the statement from representatives 
f the Mine Workers to the United States Coal Com- 
aission, published last week, Samuel D. Warriner, 
hairman of the General Policies Committee of 
\nthracite Operators, said: : 
“The purpose of the published statement of the 
nifers’ organization is inexplicable unless it be to 
livert attention from the real cause of the coal short- 
ie from which the public is suffering. The present 
hortage of anthracite coal is due exclusively to strikes, 
ind strikes in the anthracite industry are at all times 
injustifiable because for twenty years that industry 
ias been distinguished by a labor policy which fro- 
ides for the adjustment of all disputes by concilia- 
ion, with final resort to an umpire. Notwithstand- 
ng this, ever since the settlement of the strike in the 
inthracite field in September hundreds of thousands 
)f tons of production have been lost by outlaw strikes 
n violation of agreements. 

“The statement that the anthracite producers are 
wercharging the public $3.61 a ton must, as the 
miners say, be based on ‘very limited information.’ 
it shows a reckless disregard of the facts for the 
niners’ organization, with little or no information in 
ts possession, to pretend to fix such a figure as 
$3.61 as an overcharge. 

“The United States Coal Commission is making an 
slaborate investigation of the cost of production, 
‘ransportation and distribution of anthracite, and the 
pperators are co-operating with it in furnishing the 
necessary information as to the costs and profits. 
Until this information has been compiled and the 
commission has made its findings, it is absurd for any 
of the parties interested to attempt to prejudge the 
case and mislead the public by any such statement 
as was published in the morning parers.” 


Miners Fire Another Broadside. 


_ A day or two after Mr. Warriner issued the above 
statement the miners’ committee sent a second com- 
munication to the Fact Finding Commission, in which 
they asserted that the anthracite producers are netting 
an average profit of $1.60 per ton. On an annual 
production of 70,000,000 tons the anthracite com- 
panies are obtaining “an apparent net income at 
present prices of $103,600,000,” the committee said, 
adding that it is “to be expected that present panic 
prices of anthracite will remain fairly constant 
throughout this year.” 

Following their cost calculations further, the com- 
mittee figured that a prcfit of 28 cents a ton would 
give the industry a reasonable return on the amount 
of capital involved in it, if annual production was 
70,000,000 tons. If the output rose to 75,000,000 tons, 
a proper profit would be 27.4 cents. The total profits 
produced at this rate per ton, the committee said, 
‘would give a 6 per cent return to the owners of the 
industry, if the total value of their holdings was con- 
sidered to be $335,496, 100. 

? Claim Wages Are Inadequate. 

; = We hold and we reiterate that the present wages 
‘paid to anthracite workers are not sufficient com- 
pensation for the work they perform,” the report said. 

“The cost of anthracite coal can never be figured 
lin dollars and cents alone. There must be added to 
‘the labor cost an annual toll of over 500 lives, of over 
20,000 workers who suffer accidents, of men and boys 
who do ‘work as dirty and dangerous and yet as 
‘honorable as soldiers in war, who meet death and 
‘injury, in order ‘that coal may be produced to warm 
ithe homes of our people and turn the wheels of in- 
Ae 
"> Average earnings of miners, it was said, “on the 
‘basis of best figures the operators have been able to 
‘produce,” amount to $1,500 per annum, which was 
‘asserted to be less than a living rate. 

- The Commission was asked to look carefully into 
Manthracite bookkeeping during its fact-finding investi- 
gation, to determine whether labor costs of its output 
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were not being unduly swelled by methods of figuring 
power, administraticn and supply charges. 

Royalties which mine operators now pay to owners 
of lands containing coal were sharply attacked in the 
union’s anaylsis, which asserted that “a satisfactory 
method must be found either for the practical 
elimination or the drastic regulation downward of all 
royalties.” As the scale now stands, it was asserted, 
amounts ranging from 5 cents to $2.40 a ton are being 
paid to the owners of the land, the average through- 
out the industry being 16 cents, while the wide dif- 
ferences in cost of production which result from the 
varying charges “result in a price-fixing arrangement 
which is apt to cover the high cost collieries and 
ihereby allow the lower cost collieries a larger profit 
than they would otherwise dare to take.” 


CONDITIONS DIFFER 





Good Up-to-Date Dealers in Some Places; 
Another Type Elsewhere. 


A traveler who sees a good many coal people, whole- 
sale and retail, was prompted by certain newspaper 
critics of the trade to note that there is quite a differ- 
ence in the personnel of the coal business in various 
towns, and that while criticism might be appropriate 
enough in some places, it was altogether beside the 
mark in others. 

In some places the coal people are right up to the 
mark in every way, conducting business on an up-to- 
date basis and doing the best they can for their cus- 
tomers at all times. In other places, the dealers are 
operating on a basis that is obviously most unsatis- 
factory, and there is such an air of conservatism gone 
to seed in some cases, with a down and out condi- 
tion characterizing the others to such a large extent 
that there is not much prospect of an early change 
if the present folks remain as sources of supply for 
the communities referred to. 


A Feature for Leaders to Consider. 


This is a feature, he thinks, that the leaders of the 
trade should consider in intelligently meeting criti- 
cisms, for, naturally, the unfavorable conditions at- 
tract more attention than the favorable. 

We are apt to take good satisfactory service as a 
matter of course, while voicing objections to unsatis- 
factory service, and the queer part of it all is, he says 
in conclusion, that the’ criticisms referred to, favor- 
able and unfavorable, seem to prevail throughout a 
community. Each place may be set down as good or 
bad, without many exceptions. 

He thinks there are few instances where the local 
coa! trade is on a sort of half and half basis. Either 
a good example or a bad example seems to be potent 
in shaping the course of the local industry. 

He offered to point out some instances of good live 
towns and contrast them with, what he termed, some 
of the stuck-in-the-mud places, but we apprehended 
that might be inappropriate for publication. 


Cambria & Indiana Personnel. 


The absence of a president for the Cambria & In- 
diaria Railroad Co. puts the name of F. E. Herriman, 
the well-known New York Central man, at the top 
of the official list, he being the vice-president of the 
corporation. 

There is some speculation as to the relationship 
between. the. C. & I. and the, N. Y. C., but all official 
utterances are to the effect that the short coal road 
referred to is entirely separate and independent. 

The name of the former president, it might be 
mentioned incidentally, was William A. Webb, the 
same name, it will be seen, as that of a well-known 
Philadelphia coal man, but he is a different, party 
entirely and his removal to a new railroad post in 
the Antipodes eliminates an element of confusion. 
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U. M. W. AGGRESSIVE 


Seek to Raise Cost of Hard Coal, Already at 
a Perilous Height. 


The United Mine Workers are busy with the 
preparation of statements which have at least 
the tendency to put the operators on the de- 
fensive, but whatever an analysis of the fig- 
ures may finally show, the compilation and 
publication thereof prove that the union is 
aggressive. Even in regard to the workers in 
and about the hard coal mines it is stated that 
compensation is not what it should be, and it 
is apparent that an effort will be made to get 
more money. 

No doubt all of us, even the oil officials with 
their hundred thousand dollar salaries, feel that 
we could use more money to advantage. But, 
to use a country expression, Is it in the wood? 
Can the anthracite producers pay more in the 
way of wages without interfering’ with the dis- 
tribution of their products? 

One thing and another have caused coal to 
sell at very high prices during the past winter. 
The cost of fuel has probably attracted more 
attention than ever before. How much fur- 
ther can the price be raised without in effect 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs? 

It is all very well for some of the producing” 
interests to take refuge in the fact that they 
are selling domestic sizes at $8 a ton or there- 
abouts, and some of them are lulled into a 
feeling of false security through contemplation’ 
of this fact. But the public is more concerned 
with the $16, $18 or $20 prices, which repre- 
sent the cost of hard coal in the cellar. 

If the miners succeed in raising the cost of 
coal to higher levels, we think the situation will 
be a serious one for the entire trade. Public 
opinion will be influential in shaping regula- 
tions that will reach one and all in the produc- 
ing field. 





Goethals Forbids Coal Seizures. 


With a view to preventing further seizures of coal 
similar to that at Saratoga, General Goethals, New 
York State Fuel Administrator, has issued the follow- 
ing order: 

“GENERAL ORDER NO. 4. 
“Effective Friday, Feb. 23, 1923. 

“J. Seizure of any fuel from the lawful owners 
or from those having the lawful custody or possession 
thereof, where seizures have not been authorized by 
the State Fuel Administrator, are hereby prohibited. 

‘2. No person, or individual, officer, firm or cor- 
poration shall seize any fuel or the cars, trucks,. 
wagons or other receptacles containing the same, nor 
any equipment or installation used in the transporta- 
tion, storage, distribution or delivery of fuel, nor in 
any way interfere with such transportation, storage, 
distribution or delivery without authority from the 
State Fuel Administrator. 

“3 The term ‘fuel,’ as used in this order includes 
coal, coke, charcoal, firewood, fuel oil and manu- 
factured fuel products, but does not include gas or 
electricity. 

“This order shall take effect immediately.” 





Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Te Tue Ge Wit wee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00. $6.15 
William & .Peters.. 790 825 825 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W. B..... 775 8.00 8.00 800 6.15 
Readinewdy- ee e 830 830 830 830 6.30 
Lehigh C. & N..... Si Riskt = fishy etsy oyu 
Lehigh Valley ..... 790 810 815 815 615 
Del. & Hudson...... GPA | RAG) | eBay mete tan) é 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows = 
No. 1. buckwheat, $4.00-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; 
barley, $1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 
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FORD VISITS MINES 


Suggests Possibility of Water Power Devel- 
opment on the Tug River. 


Henry Ferd recently completed an inspection trip 
to his mines in the Tug River fields of southern West 
Virginia. And the following account of his visit is 
given by George Wolfe, secretary of the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association: 

Mr. Ford first visited the store of the Dex-Car 
operation and then walked through the tunnel, which 
was formerly used by the main line, and walked 
around Horse Shoe Bend of Tug River to No. 4 
tipple. Stopping on the bridge just after coming out 
of the tunnel, he remarked on the possibilities of 
utilizing the water power at Twin Branch by divert- 
ing the river through the hill, as there is a drop of 
about 25 to 30 feet in the elevation from the Twin 
Branch side to the Marytown side, and stated at 
least 1,000 horse power could be developed by har- 
nessing Tug River at this point, although during the 
dry season of the year a turbine plant would no 
doubt be required to substitute during the period 
when the volume of water in the river was at its 
Towest ebb, 


Mr. Ford evinced a lively interest in the picturesque 
and very rugged character of the country in that 
section, and displayed a wonderful physical energy 
by running up the steep steps approaching the head 
house or tipple as lightly and easily as a boy. 


The man-trip was just pulling out from the tipple 
at this time, loaded with miners going to work. Mr. 
Ford did not wait for the trip to be stopped so he 
could ride one of the cars, but caught the trip on 
the run, climbed aboard one of the cars and ‘seated 
himself between two negro miners and immediately 
began to chatter with them. He soon had all those 
around him in an uproar of Jaughter with his remarks. 


The party was accompanied by H. A. McCoy, 
superintendent of the Dex-Car Coal Co., and inspec- 
tions were made of the shop building and machinery 
which have only recently been completed and installed, 
following a destructive fire which completely de- 
stroyed all of the central shop plant several months 
ago. 

Mr. Ford expressed himself as being very much 
pleased with the general good condition of the plant 
and machinery, and incidentally remarked, upon ex- 
amining a car of coal coming out of the mines, the 
Twin Branch coal, which is mined from the Sewell 
seam, is one of the finest smithing coals in the world, 
as he had been using it for a number of years. 


After walking back from the mines to the old 
power plant, a distance of one and a quarter miles, 
and surveying the proposed site of the new railroad 
extension on Upper Twin Branch, Mr. Ford and his 
party boarded his private car and departed for 
Williamson. 


An Interesting Mining Experiment. 


BeckLey, W. Va., March 1.—Paul Hardy and 
associates are developing a mine in the high volatile 
coals on the Norfolk & Western Railway which 
promises to be unique in that it will be the first coal 
mine in the world to mine, haul and load coal entirely 
by machinery. Mr. Hardy expects to develop an 
output of 2,500 tons per day, which coal will be cut, 
loaded, hauled and dumped by machinery. 

Coal loaders with a capacity of 250 tons per day, 
operated by two men, will be installed. Mr. Hardy 
expects to handle this tonnage of 2;500 tons per day 
with an entire force of 50 men. He is erecting on 
the plant only 40 dwelling houses. 

The outcome of this installation will be watched 
closely by mining people, and it is quite possible that 
in the future the installing of machinery will solve 
many of the present labor troubles incidental to the 
mining business. 





On the New York Central Railroad the annual 
fuel bill is in the neighborhood of $30,000,000. For 
all the New York Central Lines it is approximately 
$60,000,000, and the annual cost per locomotive owned 
is from $10,000 to $12,000. 


NEW CAR RULES 


Southern Roads Adopt Improved System of 
Mine Ratings and Car Allotments. 


Conferences have recently been held between offi- 
cials of the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Virginian railways, and shippers over 
their respective lines, at which new and uniform 
rules governing the allotment and distribution of 
coal cars were agreed upon. Under these new regu- 
lations, which went into effect March lst, commis- 
sions established on the different roads will personally 
visit and fix the allotment of each mine. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio management has announced 
a commission of five in number, of which John W. 
Davin will be chairman, Mr. Davin will make his 
headquarters in Huntington, W. Va. The Virginian 
has announced a commission of three, of which W. F. 
League, of Princeton, W. Va., will be chairman. The 
N. & W. officials have made no announcement, but 
it is understood that the present commission of two 
will be enlarged, and that John Stewart, who is now 
chairman of the commission, will retain his position. 


It was indicated at the conference of C. & O. 
officials and operators that the proper allotment of 
cars at the mines will mean increased production, in 
that the capacity of certain mines has been repre- 
sented to be larger than it really is. 

It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
will also soon announce a new system of coal car 
distribution, based on the average daily production 
per man employed at each time. 


BIG ELECTRIFICATION JOB 


Virginian Expected to Award Contract Soon 
Covering 137 Miles. 


It is expected that the Virginian Railway will 
shortly let a contract for the electrification of the 
section of its line between Roanoke, W. Va., and EI- 
more, W. Va., a distance of 137 miles. While this is 
rather a small undertaking when compared with some 
of the work put through by railroads in the East and 
the Northwest, it is the largest project of its kind in 
the South and is of special interest to the trade because 
of the Virginian’s importance as a coal carrier. 

The estimated cost is $15,000,000, or about six 
times the amount spent by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway some years ago in electrifying: a short 
stretch of its line through the mountains of southern 
West Virginia, between one portion of the coal fields 
and tidewater. When this latter job was done, how- 
ever, the cost per mile was less owing to wages and 
material being cheaper. 

Expensive as the electrification is, it eliminates the 
necessity of the Virginian double-tracking its line and 
at the same time will provide it with the facilities 
for handing two or three times its present tonnage 
out of the coal fields to tidewater. 

To get the proper perspective for judging the size 
of this job, it might be mentioned that the Pacific 
Coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway is electrified for a distance of 649 miles. 
There is one stretch of 440 miles in Montana and 
another of 209 miles in the State of Washington. 

The main line of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad is electrified between New York 
and New Haven, a distance of 72 miles. As this is 
a four-track line, the total trackage is 288 miles, ex- 
clusive of branches, sidings and yards. ; 

On the main line of the New York Central there 
are four tracks electrified as far as Harmon, which 
is 32 miles from the Grand Central Station, while 
on the Harlem Division (four tracks) passenger 
trains are hauled by electric locomotives to North 
White Plains, a distance of 24 miles. For about five 
miles out of the Grand Central the trains on both 
divisions use the same tracks. Allowing for this, 
the Central has upwards of 165 miles of single track 
main line under electrification in the vicinity of New 
York, as a gap in the four track line to White Plains 
is offset by extra trackage between Spuyten Duyvil 
and Tarrytown. There are also many miles of 
sidings and yard tracks. 


CURRENT COAL OUTE | 
Both Anthracite and Bituminous Tonnage 
Have Been on Down Grade. & 


A slow and irregular decline in the rate of bitu 
minous production during February is shown by th 
official figures. For the week of February 17th th 
output is stated at 10,549,000 tons, or 239,000 tons les 
than for the preceding week, and a further reductios 
is indicated for the following week. Car loadings fo 
the first half of that period suggest that the total wil 
probably be between 10,200,000 and 10,400,000 tons, 

Part of this falling off is due to market conditions 
although the “no market” losses are confined chiefly 
to States west of the Mississippi River. In the Eas 
weather conditions have been a more serious factor 
by slowing down the movement of coal traffic anc 
aggravating the car shortage. 4 

Below are comparative figures showing the outpn 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks fo1 
which complete returns are available, and for th 
corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. § 
Geological Survey: a 


¥ 


Week ended 1923 1922 
January (27°. eee 10,985,000 9,615,000 
Febrary .3°2), 0 ee 10,686,000 9,714,000 — 
February 10.20 anes 10,725, 10,309,000 
Hepruary. 17%. see eee 10,549,000 10,285,000 


January Established New High Record. 


Bituminous production in January was the heavies! 
on record for that month, amounting to 50,178,00 
tons. This exceeded by a few hundred thousand ton: 
the best previous record for January, made in 1920 
when 49,748,000 tons was produced. Below are fig. 
ures showing the record for the past ten years, alsc 
production for the first ten months of each coal year: 


x Cumulative 

Production 

January Coal Year 

Production to Jan. 31 

Year (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
1O13<14re.... 2 eee 40,188,000 401,758,000 

1914.15. %:. .....c eee 37,190,000 338,780,000 

1OLSIOCR .. Se eee 46,596,000 390,903,000 

191G-17, . . . .. ween 47,967,000 414,882,000 - 

AST PELS ac: . oct ee ae 42,227,000 456,827,000 

AGIG 19%). ose 42,193,000 487,462,000 

1St9-208 .: 2, eee ee 49,748000 407,019,000 

AOZ0-20 wh. . cits 41,148,000 471,162,000 © 

LOZ 22 on, ... nce eee 37,604,000  349,800,000* 

1022-23) A... oe eee 50,178,000 329,321,000* 





4 


(*) Subject to revision. 


Anthracite. 3 
The anthracite collieries turned out only 1,828,000 
net tons in the week ending February 17th. Not only 
was there the loss occasioned by some of the mi 
workers observing Lincoln’s Birthday, but local strike 
and car shortages were a further handicap. 
Figures for the four latest weeks, for which c 
plete returns have been received by the Geologi 
Survey, are as follows, with comparisons for 1922: 









7-Net Tons 
Week ended 1923 1922 
January 27 o. gene eee 2,119,000 1,607,000 — 
ebruary © 34 steno 2,056,000 1,811,000 
Wepruary: 10> Jeeeeeaes 2,023,000 1,822,000 
eutiary 17 we seaueee 1,828,000 1,703,000 


Germans Use Lignite for Money. 


Moody’s Investors’ Service reports a further in 
stance of the introduction of commodities as a pri 
medium in German bond issues. The State of Saxon 
has floated a loan of 256,000 metric tons of lignite 
of which the subscription price is based upon the 
average cost of lignite as set by the Goerlitz Coal 
Association for February, 1923. % 

The loan is repayable in marks or any other le 
German currency on the basis of its purchasing power 
in terms of lignite. Interest is at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, the first payment taking place at the 
time of subscription. Subsequent payments are to be 
equal to the purchasing power of the first payment 
in terms of lignite. 3 
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REPARE TO. FACE THE MUSIC 


Question If All Made Sufficient Preparation 
to Justify Their Standing. 


Now that the trade must be prepared to face some 
rificism with the approaching close of the season, 
then many grievances will be brought to light, we 
aink that for the general good of the industry, 
onsideration should be given to the comment ad- 
anced by Roderick Stephens in his address at 
\Ibany with reference to some dealers having put 


hemselves in an unfavorable position by not having _ 


een able to serve the public as they should, through 
ot having provided themselves with a tonnage of 
abstitutes and otherwise stocked up to the best of 
aeir ability. 

“One reason why the established dealer is entitled 
) preference over the snow-bird is that he is on the 
ab twelve months in the year, carrying a stock on 
and for the benefit of this customers and always 
sady to serve. But how can he collect what the 
lectric companies call a “stand-by” charge if he 
oes not stand by ready to serve? 


Much of the criticism of the insurance interests, a 
actor that adds to the growth of such concerns as 
ye Coal Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Co. and others 
£ that type, is that the corporations in this insurance 
ne collect as much as they can in the way of 
remiums and then endeavor by hook or by crook 
) evade their responsibilities when it comes to paying 
ut anything. 


Tt cannot be said that the coal trade follows this 
ne of action, but as Mr. Stephens pointed out and 
3 has been demonstrated, a number of dealers were 
) afraid of being caught with some coal on hand 
iat it would be difficult te move later on that they 
id not make provision for the severity of the season 
ad some of their customers were left in the lurch. 


In referring to this matter, of course, we must 
(ke into consideration the number of dealers who 
in out of coal because of railroad delays and other 
ansportation difficulties which have interfered with 
ell planned purchases and deliveries. In many cases 
ie absence of a supply of substitutes was not due 
) neglect to purchase a tonnage thereof. 

Comment along this line may not be altogether 
leasant 10 read, but no doubt it is the part of the 
ise counselor to tell his clients “the other side” of 
ie case, that, having due notice, they may govern 
iemselves accordingly. 


47 Miners Get Prison Sentences. 


At Wellsburg, W. Va., on Friday of last week, 43 
em were sentenced to serve three years in the 
foundsville penitentiary and four others received 
M-year sentences for their part in the attack on 
e Cliftonville mine last August. This operation, 
hich is located in the West Virginia panhandle, 
‘ar the Pennsylvania boundary line, was attacked 
ra mob of strikers who burned the tipple and mur- 
‘red the sheriff. This official was the leader of a 
idy of guards and deputies defending the property. 
‘Ix of the attacking farty were killed. 
‘The 43 men, who got three years each, had pleaded 
tilty to conspiracy in connection with the Clifton- 
Ile riot. Those who drew- the ten-year sentences 
id been convicted of murder. Another went on 
ial the first of the present week. 
The Grand Jury indicted 220 nten, but only those 
custody were caught. Seventy-eight were charged 
‘ith murder. Four of these went to trial and were 
‘und guilty. Indictments against those who have 
ot. been apprehended will stand. 
: 





i 


‘The seizure of two cars of anthracite by the city 
ficials of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., did not help 
’e citizens of that place much, for General Goethals 
‘dered the local allotment for February cut down 
the extent of one car, so as to make up the loss 
-Dannemora caused by the seizure. This action 
as taken following a vigorous protest from the 
ock & Coal Co., of Plattsburgh, to whom the con- 
‘cated coal was consigned. 


New Wholesale Firm at Fairmont. 


Fairmont, W, Va., March 1.—Several prominent 
Fairmont coal men have formed the Appalachian 
Fuel Co. and will engage in the coal brokerage busi- 
ness at room 206, Jacobs Building. 

Members of the firm are E. A. Russell, president, 





kK. A. RUSSELL, President 


and who is secretary and director of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co. and the Fairmont-Chicago Coal 
Co.;.H. H. Staggers, formerly Fairmont representa- 
tive of A, R. Hamilton & Co., the Moreland Coke 
Co. and C. M. Moderwell Co.; and Dan R. Lawson, 
who was district representative of the United States 





DAN R. LAWSON 


Fuel Administration in the Fairmont region during 
the war, and more recently has been connected with 
the Fairmont & Lowsville Coal Co. 

The new concern will represent a number of mines 
producing high quality coal and will act as purchas- 


ing agent for large consumers of steam coal, besides 


buying and selling coal in the spot market. It will 
also represent one of the largest independent dock 
owners on the Great Lakes. The company is capi- 
talized at $50,000, with $25,000, paid in. 

All of the members of the new firm are well-known 
in the coal industry, having followed the trade for 
many years. Mr. Russell has been engaged in the 
coal business twenty years. 


The Appalachian Fuel Co. has a resident repre- 
sentative at Montreal, Canada, and also direct con- 
nections in New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


AN APPRECIATION 


One Man Has a Friendly Word for the Much 
Abused Coal Dealer. 


The retail coal dealer gets so few kind words now- 
adays that the following article, written by H. C. 
Test and. appearing in the Ventnor News, published 
down near Atlantic City, is worth calling to their 
attention : 

Talk about Seeing America First. I can put the 
public wise to a more entertaining trip than that— 
what, for a lot of us, has become the chief outdoor 
and indoor sport. 

It’s seeing the coal yards first. More of our promi- 
nent citizens are engaged in this particular form of 
endeavor right at this present minute than in any 
other phase of travel. 

Through force of short-of-coal circumstances I 
was forced to join them the other day. I, too, made 
the round of coal yards, seeking a ton which our 
apartment heater might devour. 

And, from now on, I desire to express my sym- 
pathy for the local coal man. Where we want a ton 
or two, he wants thousands; where we heads of 
households are forced to listen to sad and chilly tales 
from a single family, he must perforce listen to the 
same sort of stories from hundreds of families, 

I am not intending to mention names. It is sufh- 
cient to state that practically every coal dealer is in 
the same fix. hey would like to sell it—if they 
could get it. They try their level best to divide their 
stocks—and get cussed by those who get a share in 
the division. 


Where to Look for Sympathy. 


Said one coal man: “The place for a retail coal 
dealer to look for sympathy is in the dictionary. 
There is absolutely no use in our attempting to ex- 
plain to the people who have been our patrons for 
years that we are as anxious to get coal to sell as 
they are to buy it. No matter where it starts, it 
always ends in their giving us the final sneer of dis- 
gust because our bins are almost as empty as theirs.” 

But I am getting away from my real subject. If 
there can be anything entertaining in such a serious 
thing as the present coal famine, it is the attitude of 
the prominent citizens of whom I spoke as they make 
their coal-seeking rounds. 

Some, of course, are a bit stern about it. You 
hardly can blame a man who manages a large enter- 
prise of some kind with a mere turn of the business 
wrist for believing that he should be able to tell the 
coal man when and where the coal man gets off. 

Then there is the man who has about completed 
his coal yard round and is now ready to believe that 
a ton of coal is—a ton of coal. This man is willing 
to observe all the rules of office decorum; and some- 
times, according to certain coal merchants of my 
acquaintance, is not above reaching around back for 
his hip pocket persuader, 

It is all a tough game. For once in my life I am 
willing to concede to the man who is forced to sell 
coal for a living a real human desire to aid his fellow 
man. And if I get that ton of coal I was after when 
the above thoughts were generated, as we might say, 
I will be his friend for life. 

' 


Information regarding additions, removals and 
changes in the permissible list of explosives from 
March 15th, to December 31, 1922, is given in Serial 
2,430, issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The 
list supplements that contained in Technical Paper 
307, issued in March, 1922. 
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ee Cincinnati Notes 





Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., be- 
came a Shriner last week. 


W. G. Brown, of the Scuddy Coal Co., 
was in the city on Saturday. 

J. T. Hatfield, of the Reliance Coal Co., 
up for a few weeks on the Florida coast. 

Roy Holmyard, president of the Ohio & Kentucky 
Coal Co., has gone to Florida to recuperate. 

W. E. Hassey, Columbus representative of the Litz- 
Smith Coal Co., was in the city on Tuesday, 

Charles De Bardeleben, of Birmingham, Ala., 
a visitor to the Cincinnati market on Monday. 

Frank C. Carlin, of the Carlin Coal Co., Chicago, 
spent Monday and Tuesday of this week in Cincinnati. 

Frank Holyoke, Cincinnati manager of the Wyoming 
Coal Sales Co., is at Beckley, West. Va., this week. 

Vice-President B. N. Ford, of the Matthew Addy 
has gone to Florida to recuperate for a month. 

Harold L.. Holmyard, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 
Co., is at Cleveland and Detroit for his company this 
week, 

H. A. Barnes, Michigan representative of the Ohio 
& Kentucky Fuel Co., is visiting the home office this 
week, 

T. E. B. Siler, of the Seng Creek Coal Co., Charles- 
ton, West Va., was a visitor to Cincinnati coal circles 
on Friday. 

W.R. Grant, of the Harlan Coal & Coke Co., High 
Splint, Ky., was conferring with Cincinnati coal men 
on Friday. 


S. L. Yerkes, of the Grider Coal Sales Co., 


Happy, Ky., 


is resting 


was 


Co., 


Birming- 


ham, Ala., was a visitor to the Cincinnati coal mar- 
ket this week. 
J. Henry Hall, secretary and treasurer of the 


Whitesburg Coal Co., Lexington, Ky., spent the week- 
end in Cincinnati, 

Ralph H. Bartlet, of the Darby Coal Co., will leave 
this week with Mrs. Bartlet for a visit of six weeks 

the Pacific Coast. 

N. D. Bachman, manager of the Peabody Coal Co.'s 
Cincinnati office, is spending a season on his planta- 
at LaBelle, Fla. 

H. Kk. Howard, president of the Clear Creek Coal 
is visiting a number of cities in northern Ohio 
and Indiana this week. 


tion 


ox, 


O,. M. Richardson, resident manager of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co., is spending a portion of this 
week at Richmond, Va. 

W. E. McKnight has resigned his position as au- 


ditor of the Western Coal Co., 
ment at Birmingham, Ala. 

C. S. Paisley, of the Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., spent the week-end at his 
company’s Cincinnati office. 

James Albert Green, president of the Matthew Addy 
Co., was in Princeton, N. J., last week to attend the 
funeral of his daughter-in-law. 


to accept an engage- 


George K. Sherman, an important coal dealer at 
Alexandra, Ind., was looking after supplies in the 
Cincinnati market on Monday. 

D. H. Pritchard, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Virginia Fuel Co., is visiting his mother 
at Bramwell, W. Va., this week. 

W. C. Liebner, assistant to the president of the 
Milwaukee Coke'& Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
here this week looking after supplies. 

W. H. Kerrnish, representative of the Matthew 
Addy Co. at Toledo, was visiting the home office of 
his company for a few days last week. 

Grover M. Angell, sales manager of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., Omar, W. Va., spent a few days 
last week at the company’s Cincinnati office. 

J. H. Lewis, of the Lewis-Hale Coal Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.. was visiting his brother, N. A. Lewis, 
Jr., of the Federal Coal Co., here on Saturday. 

E. L. Michie, production superintendent of the Oak- 
land. Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., and Harold 
Hutchinson, who has charge of the Hutchinson 


Crescent properties in the Kanawha district of West 
Virginia, were visiting Lee Hutchinson on Monday. 


The Kentucky River Coal Mining Co. and the Ken- 
tucky River Coal Sales Co. have opened offices on 
the six floor of the Dixie Terminal Building, with 
Harry C. Booth in charge as resident manager. The 
former company has operations in the Hazard district. 


E. H. Doyle, treasurer and general manager-of the 
Middle West Coal Co., has resigned and will retire 
from active participation in the coal business this 
week. He will be succeeded by B. L. Keeney, sales 
manager of the company, who has been associated 
with him for some years in the management of the 
business, Mr. Doyle has been in the coal business for 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Keeney, his successor, 
stands high with the coal fraternity and is a capable 
operator. 


It came to light this week that Tom W. Dew; vice- 
president of the Western Coal Co. and one of the 
most popular of the younger men of the Cincinnati 
coa! fraternity, on October 28th motored down to 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.,, with Miss Lea Nichols, 
where they were married. They told the home folks 
only a few days ago and were forgiven. The bride 
is a niece of former Chief Justice Nichols, of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, and a most estimable young 
lady. Mr. and Mrs. Dew will make their home at 
the suburban town of Milford, 


W. H. Ziegler, Obituary. 


William H. Ziegler, for a dozen years a member 
of the former New York wholesale firm of Barber 
& Ziegler, died at his home in Brooklyn on Monday 
of this week, aged 66. 

Mr. Ziegler began his coal trade career with the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., and as a young man held 
the position of cashier. He also became interested 
in one of the old-established retail yards in Brooklyn, 
and his interest therein is supposed to have continued. 
In 1890 the firm of Barber & Ziegler was formed 
to take over the local agency for the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co.’s anthracite tonnage, and it continued a 
successful career until new interests acquired the 
control of the corporation. 

Mr. Ziegler then became identified with the Mary- 
land Coal Co., of which he was president for a few 
years. Incidentally he was interested in the Columbus 
& Hocking Coal & Iron Co., an old-established Ohio 
concern which has had many up and downs, During 
his administration it paid the only dividend recorded 
in its history. Subsequent to that other interests 
acquired control of the company and it figured in one 
of the historic corners of Wall Street. 

Mr. Ziegler was interested in financial activities 
during the greater part of his career. He was a 
director of the City Investing Co., the Hanover Fire 
Insurance, Co, and other corporations. In his early 
days he was also interested in politics and in 1898 
ran for the State Senate on the Republican ticket 
in a Brooklyn district. Notable as a fisherman, he 
spent months each year on the St. Lawrence in pur- 
suit of that sport. 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars 
of coal forwarded to New England and eastern 
New York, all-rail, through the Hudson River gate- 
ways and Rouses Point, during several recent weeks: 


1923 1923 1922 1922 

Bitu- Anthra-_ Bitu- Anthra- 
Week Ended minous cite minous cite 
January 20,2 2,420 3,416 2,995 1,846 
January” 272 ee ee 2,890 4,095 2,848 1,745 
February? 30. eee 3,275 3,447 3,474 2,993 
February LO" see 3,461 3,636 3,872 3,051 
Pebrtrarsn: 17 eres 2,825 3,632 3,507 2,799 











U. M. W. ATTACKS RAILROADS 


Criticizes Anthracite Carriers for Freigh 
Charges and Land Valuations. _ 


The United Mine Workers evidently consider tha 
day lost which sees no statement filed with the Fai 
Finding Commission attacking the anthracite inter 
ests. After two communications relating to the 
leged wrongdoings of the mining companies, the 
sent a third to the Commission last Wednesda! 
cusing the anthracite railroads of making too mud 
money from the transportation of hard coal and o 
setting too high a valuation on their land holding: 


In their latest statement the union officials said tha 
the anthracite freight rates were higher than bitumi 
nous freight rates for both short and long hauls 
adding that this condition “is understandable onl 
when it is remembered that the mining companie 
which ship about 80 per cent of the total tonnage ar 
controlled by the railroad companies, We. beliey 
that on an average anthracite haul of 350 miles thi 
difference amounts to $1 per average gross ton, an 
from $70,000,000 to $90,000,000 a year.” aa 


Land Monopoly Alleged. 


The statement also said that “much anthracite cod 
land will not be mined for 50 to 100 years. A fey 
of the large companies have practically a monopol 
of the unmined coal. The recent increases in th 
price of coal give an unexpectedly greater value t 
the investment in unmined coal, and the operator 
are inclined to consider their investment worth mor 
and-more and to revalue it on their books. This | 
in line with the present tendency of large financi< 
interests to obtain an increased capitalization. 


“We insist that interest on the investment in r 
serve coal lands is not an element of cost of suc 
lands, as this item would have to be realized in th 
sale of such lands, or through the operation of ther 
when they were finally opened and developed. Hol< 
ing reserve lands over a long period of time is not 
mining proposition, but a real estate business. 


“We see the advantages of monopoly control « 
coal bearing land. It prevents a situation such as th: 
one which has disorganized the soft coal industr: 
for men cannot now open small mines at their pleasu: 
and cause disorganization of employment and of tl: 
market, However, we believe that monopoly is as: 
ing too large a price for its advantages.” 


Average earnings of the anthracite carriers wel 
12.46 per cent in 1919 and 13.44 per cent in 192 
according to the statement. 


“The fact that this overcharge is very directly a 
to the monopoly control of the industry has bec 
recognized by the independent operators who have » 
financial connection with the railroads,’ says ti 
statement. They say: F: 


““Tyue to the fact that the railroad companies ow! 
ing the large coal companies charge an extreme 
high freight rate on anthracite coal * * * high | 
comparison with the other commodities similar 
handled * * * they have been, generally speaki 
content to sell their coal at a small margin of p 
preferring to make their profit out of the 7 


of the independents.’ | 
“The facts we ask about transportation are: 
“1, Exactly what is the excess of anthracite frei 
charge over bituminous freight charge? This d: 
should be collected over a larger mileage than t 
table we have presented covers. " 
“2. What are the obstacles to reduction of a 
thracite rates? 
“3. What is the real investment of the anthr 
carrying roads?” 





Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


7—-— F oreign——_, 


Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
January 13).2..0n. cee 26,949 23,838 
January:.20;)4 pee ee 11,098 28,580 
January 27 .\ cena eee 7,642 24,338 
(Rebruaty 3. 990s eee eee 18,487 24,139 
February ’10. ..degt eae ae 7,997 20,891 
February: 17 o-ee ee eee 19,708 19,640 


7——-New England-—, Other Pa 
‘argo Bunker Coastwise ‘Total 
187,373 4,588 78,645 321,3 
165,201 2,733 85,710 293,3 
169,938 3,448 82,371 287,7. 
197,663 3,784 78,196 322,21 
192,692 3,455 85,679 310,7 
201,244 4,050 76,433 321,0. 
4 
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| New York Notes | 





Harry E. Meeker is now in Europe. He will 


return about April Ist. 


; 


Raymond Havemeyer, of W. A. Marshall & Co., 


has been in Montreal this week. 


W. R. Nethken, of W. R. Nethken & Co., Cumber- 


land, Md., was a recent visitor in local coal offices. 


Connor Hall, of the W. E. Deegans Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., is a New York visitor. 


_F. C. Koenig, Clear Run Coal Co., spent “the 
early part of the week in Central Pennsylvania. 


H. P. Whitworth, president of the Westernport 


Coal Co., Westernport, Md., was a recent trade visitor. 


D. P. Stanton, New York manager of the Logan 
Coal Co., has been spending a short vacation at At- 
lantic City. 

Recent charters include a steamer to carry Ameri- 
can coal to West Italy at $3.25, and one for Havana 
at $1.377%. 

» James A. Brown, of the Gleason Coal & Coke Co., 


Frostburg, Md., greeted his friends in the local trade 
a few days ago. 


Howard Brydon, of the Brydon Bros. Coal Cor- 


' poration, was here from Piedmont, W.,Va., the fore 


part of the week. 
O. Jackson Meyer, head of the Philadelphia coal 


firm bearing his name, was among the week’s visitors 


Sng Fim 


_ from the Quaker City. 


' John R. Hamilton, general manager of the Georges 


Creek Coal Co., Cumberland, Md., looked in on his 


friends in the local trade Tuesday. 

J. W. P. Somerville, president of the Moscow- 
Georges Creek Coal Mining Co., Cumberland, Md., 
spent several days in New York this week. 

Howard S. Bowns has returned within the past 
few days from New Orleans, where his horses 
have been winning honors on the local track. 

E. J. Berwind, president of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., has been in Havana during the 
past ten days and is expected back in New York 
early next week. 

Charles S. Cannon, formerly associated with the 


_ Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation, Long Island City, 


ee ee ee 


ee ee eee Se ee ee 


as 





has joined the local sales organization of the Bertha 


Coal Co., 50 Church Street. 


The Superior Anthracite Coal Co., with headquarters 

at Carbondale, Pa., has opened a New York office at 
115 Broadway, in charge of J. A. Vandegrift. Tele- 
phone number is Rector 9595. 
_ §. J. Bohannon, president of the Gauley Coal Min- 
ing Co., 25 Church Street, recently returned from 
Atlanta, Ga., where he stayed for two weeks on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. 

I. T. Huff, president of the United Smokeless 
Coal Co., Humbert, Pa., has been in New York 
this week, making his headquarters with Smith & 
Hendrickson, 11 Broadway, who handle the output 
of his mines. 

The United States Distributing Corporation, 17 
Battery Place, has purchased the boats of the George 
M. Morrell Co. and will operate them as the United 
States Barge Corporation. It is understood the fleet 
consists of 53 craft. 

In connection with the comment that coal is crossing 
the ocean in both directions, it might be mentioned 
that one New York firm is itself making shipments 
both east and west. D. L. Flack & Co., 1 Broadway, 
are importing steam coal from England and shipping 
gas coal to foreign ports. 

D. P. Burns has resigned as sales manager of 
the Tuttle-Burger Coal Co., effective March Ist, 
and it is understood that he will shortly go into 
business for himself. Roy Forbes Jordan, until 


recently with the Stokes Coal Co., has joined the 


Tuttle-Burger selling organization and will be in 
charge of anthracite sales. 

Robert H. Gross, president of the Smokeless Coal 
Operators’ Association of West Virginia, has called 
the regular monthly meeting for the Waldorf next 
Thursday, March 8th, There are several important 
matters to be taken up at this meeting, including the 


question of freight rates to the lakes. The board 
of governors will meet Wednesday afternoon. 

The Superior Fuel Co. is a new concern in the lo- 
cal bituminous trade, having opened an office in the 
Woolworth Building, room 1026. Those identified 
with the enterprise, which is a co-partnership, are 
A. G. Dalrymple, M. Levendorf and A. Aronstam. 
Telephone number is Barclay 9161. The company 
is handling the output of a mine near Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


Ice in the Hudson River and the other waters of 
New York harbor has taken a heavy toll of coal 
barges last week. Two were sunk while tugs were 
trying to get them to the plant of the Weber-Mc- 
Loughlin Co., at 131st Street, resulting in a loss of 
1,500 tons of anthracite, besides the barges them- 
selves. This made a total of 9,500 tons of coal sunk 
within one week. 


George F. Lesher, general manager of the West 
Virginia & Pennsylvania Coal Co., No. 1 Broadway, 
was attacked by an acute intestinal disorder on Sun- 
day last and an immediate operation was necessary. 
This was successfully performed at the Morristown 
Hospital, adjacent to his residence in the New Jer- 
sey suburb. He rallied well and it was stated 
yesterday that he was making steady progress toward 
recovery. 

The directors of Burns Bros. have approved a re- 
port by a committee of their members with regard to 
the simplification of the capitalization of the company. 
It has been arranged to authorize issue of $10,000,000 
in preferred stock and 500,000 shares of common stock. 
The securities now outstanding, something like two- 
thirds of the above in amount, will be exchanged in 
due proportion. As the company has no funded debt, 
there will in the future be simply the two issues of 
stock above mentioned instead of four now outstanding. 


Buffalo Notes 





Grant H. Jones, vice-president and general sales 
agent of the Shawmut Coal & Coke Co., is away on 
an eastern trip. 


The office of the Merrimac Anthracite Coal Cor- 
poration has been moved from the Lafayette Build- 
ing to 406 Lincoln Building. 


A. D. Grasso, Buffalo sales manager of the Valley 
Coal Corporation, has returned from a trip to the 
mines at Brockwayville, Pa., which included a visit 
to New York. 


F. W. Buckalew, who used to be manager of the 
Whitney & Kemmerer office when he was in Buffalo, 
but who is now associated with Whiteley & Foedisch, 
of New York, was here last week. 7 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad is 
about to add two miles to its line at the Jacksonville 
extension in southern Indiana County, Pennsylvania, 
by which it will tap new coal fields. 

The J. P. Burton Coal Co. of Cleveland is increas- 
ing its output fast. The Buffalo office reports that 
it has lately taken over eight operations in the Elk- 
horn district of Kentucky, from which it expects to 
produce 90 cars a day. 


_Charles L. Couch has been appointed Fuel Admin- 
istrator for this district in place of Edward B. Holmes, 
who has resigned and gone to Florida. It is not ex- 
pected that the office will be needed much longer. 
Some have predicted its closing before now, but cold 
weather has prevented. 


In order to furnish power for its Lucerne mines in 
southern Indiana County, Pennsylvania, the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. is preparing to change 
the course of Cherry Run and build a dam 200 feet 
wide, so as to form a pond three-quarters of a mile 
long. The work will be done by July and will cost 
$100,000. 

Buffalo is very grateful for the return of milder 
weather. For ten days the temperature did not go 
above freezing, and twice it touched zero. For the 
mild winter which a good many people predicted, this 
is a pretty stiff record. Snow that covered the ground 
on December 14th is still here, though it has never 
been deep in the city. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 


TENOGRAPHER desires change. Five 
years’ experience coal business. In- 
telligent, efficient and with initiative. Ad- 


dress “Box M4,” care Saward’s Journal. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


IGH-CLASS man wanted by established 

firm, must have had long experience 
handling large tonnages, Bituminous and 
Gas Coals, railroads a specialty, with good 
knowledge of coals from necessary angles; 
must be married, systematic, a business 
getter, courageous, a live wire, honorable, 
with wide trade acquaintance among con- 
sumers; Terms satisfactory, anticipating 
permanent position. Address, “Box, M7”, 
Care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 

COAL Buyer—located in Johnstown, Pa. 

Thoroughly acquainted with low yola- 
tile field of Central Pennsylvania -lesires 
to open office for, or make buying connection 
with a first class, reputable sales concern. 
Know where to buy any grades of tow 
volatile at minimum prices. Am capable of 
handling office for any brokerage concern. 














Can furnish references. Address, “Box, 
M8”, care of Saward’s Journal. 
WANTED 
OUNG man selling experience thor- 


oughly familiar with New York, New 
Jersey trade. Good stenographer, desires 





connection with reputable concern with 
future. Address, “Box, M6”, care of 
Saward’s Journal. 

WANTED 


ALESMAN: Good opportunity to con- 

nect with reliable wholesale organiza- 
tion. Must have established clientele 
handling anthracite coal. Equitable re- 
muneration to one who can produce results. 
Address, “Box, M5”, care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





WANTED 


Y OUNG man who knows the coal busi- 
ness; can keep books and_ generally 
assist executive. A real opportunity for the 
right man. Address, giving full particulars 
of age, experience and salary desired. 
Address, “Opportunity”, ¢are of Saward’s 
Journal. 





WANTED 


ITUMINOUS Sales Manager energetic, 
experienced, controlling tonnage. Ap- 
ply 4103 Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


WANTED 

XPERIENCED coal man wants to repre- 

sent New River, ‘Pocahontas, or High 
Volatile operator, Chicago market on a com- 
mission or a profit sharing basis. Years of 
experience in the trade, well acquainted 
with manufacturers, Dock Companies on 
Great Lakes, gas, malleable iron and by- 
product plants, retailers and consumers 
throughout West. 

Not an ordinary salesman but a direct 
representative. Address, “Box, M2”, care 
of Saward’s Journal. 
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fe Fairmont Notes 


Ernest Hutton, of the Beale-Hutton Coal Co., was 
in New York this week, 

Harry B, Clark, president of the Clark ’C. & C. Co, 
is on a business trip to Baltimore. 


Harry C. Drum, of the H. C. Drum C. & C. Co. 
was in Philadelphia a few days ago. 

Harry J. Hawkins, of the Riversville Coal Co., has 
recovered from an attack of illness. 

Stephen Arkwright, president of the 
Coal Co., was in Cleveland last week. 

S. H. Fiedler, of the Fiedler C. & C. Co., 
town, has returned from a trip to Montreal. 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
Coal Co., left Saturday for Winter Park, Fla. 

Charles E. Hawker, of the Edward Hines interests, 
has returned from a business trip to Philadelphia. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, went to Baltimore on Monday night. 

A. R. Watson, of the C. L. & W. Coal Co., has been 
on a business trip to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., has been on a business trip to Washington 
this week. 

IF, Kempe, vice-president of the Matlack Coal & 
Tron Co., Inc., New York City, was in Fairmont on 
Tuesday of this week. 

W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont & Mason- 
town Coal Co., Fairmont, is expected to return from 
Florida during the latter part of this week. 

Dan R. Lawson, secretary and manager of sales, 
a fyi oe Fuel Co., is on a ten days’ trip to Phila- 
del , New York City and points in Canada. 

A number of Fairmont operators were in Wash- 
ington on March 1, to hear the arguments in the as- 
signed car case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 








Arkwright 


Morgan- 


nission. 

Carl Riggs has been elected secretary of the Fair- 
mont & Cleveland Coal Co., effective April Ist, to 
succeed FE, A. Russell, who becomes president of the 
Appalachian Fuel Co. : 

H. W. Crawford, of the McVicker C. & C. Co.,, 
Cleveland, was in Fairmont on Tuesday of this week. 
He looks for a good demand for coal at the lakes 
during the coming season. 

At a joint conference held in Fairmont on Tuesday 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and officials of District 17, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, ratified the new agreement with the 
miners. 


x, A. Pollock, president of the Rivesville Coal Co., 
Fairmont, has returned from Urbana, O., where he 
addressed a banquet of the Jr. O. U. A. M. on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. He was formerly State Councilor 
of that order in Ohio. 

A charter has been granted to the Riverside Coal 
Co., Morgantown, capitalized at $150,000. The incor- 
porators are: Thomas W. Brockman, Fairmont; 
George W. Simpson, Johnstown, Pa.; R. Hugh Jar- 
vin, Glenn Hunter and G. Preston Russell, Morgan- 
town. 

W. E. Watson, of the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal 
Co. and Fairmont-Cleveland Coal Co.; Samuel D. 
Brady, Brady-Warner Coal Corporation, and Howard 
W. Showalter, Diamond Coal Co., have returned from 
Pittsburgh, where they attended the joint conference 
between the Monongahela Coal Association and the 
officials of District 17, U. M. W. 

F. M, Kirk, a Cleveland coal operator and associ- 
ates, recently purchased the capital stock of the Mel- 
rose Coal Co., which leases and operates the Enter- 
prise mine of the Consolidation Coal Co. This mine 
produces from eight to ten cars of Pittsburgh coal 
daily. A larger tipple is to be built and mining 
machines installed by the new owners. 

At a recent meeting of the Clarksburg Coal Club 
it developed that the majority of the operators be- 
lieved that if the Monongahela Railway were ex- 
tended through to Clarksburg it would place that field 
in a position to get New England and Canadian busi- 
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ness, The B. & O., it is said, does not want Down 
East shipments because it takes too long for the cars 
to return. 

Announcement has been made by the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association of the ap- 
pointment of the following chairmen of standing com- 
mittees of the new year: Scale, A. C, Beeson; 
membership, Daniel Howard; publicity, A. Lisle 
White; legislative, Everett Drennen; transportation 
and traffic, W. L. Andrews; finance, Brooks Fleming, 
Jr.; railroad relations, C. H. Jenkins; advisory, 
Brooks Fleming, Jr. 

John A. Clark, Jr., president, and George S. Brack- 
ett, secretary, Northern West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, and R. M. Hite, president of the 
Edna Gas Coal Co., conferred with P. R. R. officials 
in Pittsburgh recently. The per-man per-day basis 
for mine rating and car distribution will become ef- 
fective as soon as practicable, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It will take into ac- 
count physical conditions, past performances, labor 
supply, ability to produce and load coal, etc. 


Northwestern Notes. 


Lignite mines near Isabel, S. D., are being devel- 
oped and have shipped some 300 cars this winter. 

Canadian lignite is being tested at the University 
of North Dakota, at Grand Forks, for a comparison 
with similar tests made last summer on North Dakota 
lignites. The tests have been under the scrutiny of 
representatives of the Canadian and Federal govern- 
ments. 

What with all the promises being made on behalf 
of the Ford interests, every good and perfect gift of 
the future is to come from the Duke of Dearborn. 
In addition to the $10,000,000 auto and tractor plant, 
a freight railroad line is to be built from Duluth to 
St. Paul, which is not to bother with passenger haul- 
ing. As Ford is also understood to be negotiating for 
the. purchase of a large coal dock at the head of the 
lakes, it seems to be likely that ore and coal will be 
some of the larger tonnages moved. Only, with four 
railroad lines already existing between the docks and 
the Twin Cities, it seems a little odd that another line 
should be deemed necessary or possible to be operated 
on a lower cost. Possibly it is a threat as a means of 
getting a better rate on commodities moved over. ex- 
isting lines. 

A meeting was recently held in Minneapolis be- 
tween coal dealers and Ivan Bowen, State Fuel Com- 
missioner. The latter presented his view of his pro- 
posed bill for licensing and regulating the coal trade. 
Resolutions were adopted declaring that no regulation 
should be undertaken by the State of Minnesota, as 
it has been shown that no regulation is necessary; 
that it is not possible for the State to regulate the coal 
business; that no regulation should be undertaken un- 
til after the United States Coal Commission has com- 
pleted its investigation and filed its report, or until 
such regulation would be in harmony with Federal 
regulation, were such proposed. The opinion was far 
from unanimous on the matter of regulation, a goodly 
faction being in favor of it. These favored it as 
tending’ to correct irresponsibles who ask exorbitant 
prices in an emergency, and also for eliminating “snow- 
birds.” In general, it was felt that competition would 
speedily result in regulating prices. Mr. Bowen de- 
fended his plan for selling coal by grade instead of 
by the present method, but found few coal men to 
support his view. 


Reciprocal Auditing. 


The U. M. W. is analyzing, for the benefit of the 
U. S. Coal Commission, the receipts and profits of 
the anthracite operators. Aside from the question as 
to whether this is the best source of information on 
the subject, the point might be raised, “Couldn’t the 
operators do some analyzing of miners’ wages and 
union funds?” 

This would seem to be quite as much in order as 
for the miners to analyze the operators’ returns, and 
if means could be found to put on record all the ex- 
penditures of the U. M. W. some interesting data with 
regard to expenditures for arms and ammunition 
might be brought to light, in view of the union having 
financed warlike activities in West Virginia. 
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General Notes 





< : 
Madeira, Hill & Co. are building a new steel and 
concrete breaker at their Natalie colliery, near 
Carmel, Pa. A new drainage tunnel is also being 
driven. aa 


Residents of some parts of the anthracite region 
have been burning wood recently, due to the difficulty — 
of hauling coal from the mines over country roa 
blocked with snow. 


The Carnegie Steel Co, is putting its by-product 
coke plant at Farrell, Pa., in shape to resume opera- 
tions after a shutdown of nearly two years. Suspen- 
sion began in March, 1921. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co, has awaiell 
the contract for a traveling bridge to be erected in 
its Ransome storage plant, near Pittston. This will 
expedite the picking up of coal in stock. 





As an aftermath of the recent coal-seizure incident — 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the city council has 
adopted a resolution introduced by Mayor McNulty, 
urging the State Legislature to pass a law permitting | 
cities and villages to conduct municipal coal yards, 


P. Oliver Smith, for many years identified wi 
the Baltimore wholesale trade, died suddenly in thal | 
city on February 22nd. He was formerly general — . 
manager of the Rapid Coaling & Transfer Co. and | 
for some time past had represented the Patton Coal 
Co. of Fairmont. 


John F. Scott, local fuel adininane aie at , Quine sa 
Mass., has closed his office and discontinued his ac- 
tivities. In doing so he announced that there was 
plenty of coal on its way, which would arrive within 
a reasonable time, “so that there is reason to believe 
dealers can take care of the situation themselves.” _ 


A resolution calling upon the U. S. Bureau of Mines — 
to report the result of studies regarding impurities — 
in anthracite coal was adopted by the Senate last Mon- — 
day on the motion of Senator Walsh of Massachusetts. — 










































its opinion as to the desirability of legislation deatinag | 
with the grading of anthracite. | 


Superintendent Hurley of the State Police, who is 
acting as Fuel Administrator for Connecticut, has 
authorized the dealers of Hartford to buy independent — 
anthracite and sell it at an advance over the regular 
retail price in that city. This action was taken be- 
cause of the interruption to one of their principal 
sources of supply, due to a strike. 


Virginia Railway Co., says: “Coal loading of Pitts- ; 
burgh & West Virginia are 40 per cent of car. 


turn equipment, We own 4,200 open top cars, which 
represents the largest number of cars of that type 
owned per mile of road by any of the coal carriers.” 


At the annual meeting of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. in Philadelphia last Tuesday all the 
retiring directors were re-elected. Referring to coal 
mining losses, owing to the 1922 strike, President 
Warriner said there was a direct cost of $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000 to the company, or about $1 per ton, ‘for 
repairs and upkeep of the collieries during the sus- 
pension. 


An English publication recently offered for sald 
in this country is entitled Coal, Its Origin, Method 
of Working and Preparation for Market, by Francis 
H. Wilson, Mining Engineer. It is part of the Pit- 
man series of octavo volumes in what is called thei 
Common Commodities and Industries Series, sold for 
$1.00 each, and embraces something like 128 pages 
of text with a number of full page illustrations. 
Copies can be had by addressing this office. 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has estab- 
lished a night school at Windber, Pa., with sessions 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings of ‘each week and 
competent teachers in charge. The main obect is to 
prepare men for responsible positions, such as mine 
foremen and assistant foremen, since in order to gain | ' 
such positions men must be familiar with all the min- — 
ing laws, first-aid work and care of the mines. The — 
school is free, everything being furnished. There are 
already over 60 men enrolled. 
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Operators Preparing Report. 

Autoona, Pa., March 1.—Having withdrawn some 
time ago: from affiliation with the National Coal As- 
sociation, the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association is engaged in the preparation of the case 
of the district operators to be presented to the United 
States Coal Commission. 

The association is co-operating heartily with the 
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Commission in the desired information, covering cost, 
income, tonnage and mine workers’ earnings. In ad- 
dition, the operators are going to make a survey of 
investments and profits in the industry in the district 
from 1906 to 1921, inclusive. The effects of competi- 
tion and the decreasing tonnage in Central Pennsyl- 
vania will also be set forth. Causes of over-develop- 
ment will be discussed, and an attempt made to draw a 








proper distinction between development and capacity. 

The relations between the operators and the United 
Mine Workers of District No. 2 will be one of the 
chief features of the report. 





The United Electric Light Co. of Springfield, 
Mass., has given 500 tons of bituminous coal to the 
city, for free distribution to the poor. 












Talbot Coal Corporation 


SHIPPERS 


BITUMINOUS 


STEAM — GAS: — 
149 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone Cortlandt 5539 





New England Coal & Coke Company 
MINERS and SHIPPERS 
STEAM and GAS COALS 


New River, Pocahontas, Pennsylvania and 
Fairmont Fields 


GENERAL OFFICES 
111 Devonshire St. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 


Johnstown, Pa. 





IMPERIAL COAL 
CORPORATION 


Anthracite and Bituminous 


COAL AND COKE 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


New York 
Albany 


Johnstown 


NEW YORK—111 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH—Frick Annex 
PHILADELPHIA — Stock Exchange Bldg. 


My 





SMITHING 





FORESTON COAL CO. INC. 


Miners and Shippers 


Anthracite ('() A J, Bituminous 


General Sales Offices: 


136 Liberty St. 
New York City Telephone 


Rector 4308-4309-9387 912-R4 


ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 


Branch Office: 


505 Main St. 
Forest City, Pa. 


Executive Offices: 
Mears Building 
Scranton, Pa. 


Telephone 
8127-8132 












Coal Pockets 


of Practical 

and Economical 
Design Erected 
Under My Personal 


Supervision 


Plant of Wm. J. Fee Coal Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





Also Expert Repairing of coal plants. 


For 26 years engaged in designing and building 
coal pockets of wooden construction. 







Now prepared to undertake new construction or 
repair work of any kind. 






Write for Estimate. 


HARALD V. GORMSEN 


2555 Third Avenue New York 


GAS COAL—STEAM COAL 
. BY-PRODUCT COKING COAL 
FOUNDRY, FURNACE and CRUSHED COKE 
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Unsteady Situation at Chicago 


Arrival of Mild Weather Affects Demand and Prices Suffer. 


Industrial Consumers 


Playing a Waiting Game. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: 


Wabash 860 





Cuicaco, March 2——March came in like a lamb 
and further depressed a falling market in Chicago 


late this week. Domestic coal suffered a further 
price decline and running time in the Illinois fields 
was at low ebb. A slight upward reaction in the 


market for screenings, due to lower production of 
prepared sizes, added some life to the steam: trade, 
however. 


The Chicago market has faced a weak and unsteady 
situation during the past six or eight days. Prices 
have come down on practically all grades of domestic 
coals with the exception of anthracite, and the demand 
was lacking even at lowered quotations. This was 


partially the result of the passing of the severe cold 
weather, which held out all through February until 
late last week, and finally broke with the result that 
the temperature the fore part of this week was well 
above the freezing point and more like spring than 
winter 
From now on, the ‘Chicago coal men expect to see 
a we ather market instead of a “car supply” market. 
Many of the operators with headquarters in Chicago 
stated that they had ample car supply this week, while 
there were a few who still complained that they were 
only working one and two days a week for want of 
tter rail service. 
will be at least six weeks more of coal- 
weather, so the dealers who specialize on 
ic fuels are reordering in a fair way following 
the big trade they experienced during the first three 
veeks of February, which practically swept their 
yards clean of supplies. Retailers’ trade naturally re- 
icted this week, and was quiet in the face of milder 
and the recent big buying by consumers. 
business is said to be on a hand-to-mouth 
basis with the big industrial buyers taking their coal 
on contract and.some..small buying on the open 
market. The majority of the industrial buyers, how- 


There 
burning 


domest 


weather 


Steam 


ver, are waiting the announcement of the new con- 
ract prices for April contracts. This situation is ex- 
pected to prevail until the first of April when the 
new coal year will open. 


Southern Illinois Prices Decline. 


Reductions were made last week in the price of 
southern Illinois domestic coals. Domestic sizes were 
reduced 75 cents on an average, the reductions effec- 
tive immediately. Franklin County lump, egg and 
1ut were around the $4.50 mark early this week, 
which is a dollar under the prices secured two weeks 
The reduced price tended to speed up the sale 
of this coal and the production has held up well for 
that reason. The heavy production of prepared sizes 
of Illinois coals during February, piled up a surplus 
of screenings and prices for the fine coal fell off as 
a result of excess of supply over demand. 

Pennsylvania smokeless coals are again selling at 
lower figures, but the price of five dollars, mine run, 
was well maintained last week while the cold weather 
remained. The smokeless market has been more or 
less uncertain for more than a month, with $5.00 the 
quoted price and many sales reported fifty cents under 
this figure. 

Production in all fields is said to be on the decline 
and this report is verified by the U. S. Geological 
Survey statements and the car loading reports for the 
past two weeks. Illinois mines are working around 
40 per cent, a reduction of 8 per cent from their 
average running time early in February. Anthracite 
coals are coming in in fair volume and the dealers 
are beginning to fill their requirements for this coal. 
It was the belief of the trade that very few of the 
dealers would receive more than one-half of their 
hard coal requirements this winter, but now that theif 
requirements have been partially fulfilled by the sub- 
stitution of other fuels, the demand is not so great 
from the retailers. 


aZ0. 


The production in the Standard District was lower 
during February than it was in January and the work 
time in that field has dropped from 50 per cent down 
to 45. 

Western Kentucky was very quiet this week. The 
market in the South is soft, and this, combined with 
the slow demand in Chicago, has left the market for 
this coal wobbly. Kentucky mines have been subject 
to very poor running time and this is said to be the 
one strengthening feature of that market. 


Notes. 
George F. Getz, president of the Globe Coal Co., 
went to New York City this week on business. 


Fred Diebel, salesman for the Producers Coal Co. 
of Cincinnati, visited the Chicago market last week. 


G. H. Gibson, formerly of Chicago, has associated 


himself with the Cleveland office of the Berwind 
Fuel Co. 
Quin Morton of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co.’s 


West Virginia office was in Chicago last week to 
attend a meeting of the directors of that corporation. 

J. A. Hunter, who has been associated with the 
Chicago coal trade for 25 years and until recently 
with the Rialto Coal Co., has joined the sales force 
of the Union Fuel Co., McCormick Building. 


H. G. Denzel, Highland Park, Ill., Geo. Van Voorst, 
Union Hill, Ill., and C. O. Holmberg of Rockford, 
Ill., were visitors in the offices of I. L. Runyan, sec- 
retary of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, during the past week. 

Business formerly conducted under the name. of 
M. A. Hanna & Co. in the joint offices of that con- 
cern and the Hanna Coal & Dock Co. will hereafter 
be carried on by the latter organization. M. A. Hanna 
& Co. will therefore withdraw from the Chicago 
market, 


The Jewell Fuel Co., 1143 W. Van Buren street, 
was incorporated last week for $200,000. Their busi- 
ness will be the manufacturing of smoke consuming 
devices and fuel saving devices, as well as dealing in 
coal. The incorporators are Samuel and Simon Stark 
and Harry Chester. 

The Southern Mining Co., 214 N. Vermillion street, 
Danville, Ill., was organized last week and received 
a State charter to mine and deal in coal, minerals, 
gravel and oil. The capital of the company is $150,000 
and those interested are Walter L. Milner, Kenneth 
M. Fiske and Richard Y. Hoffman. 


The Illinois Central is preparing to render better 
service to the coal operators. Five thousand new coal 
cars were brought into service by this road during the 


past year and contracts have been let for 4,000 more. - 


One hundred new locomotives have also been ordered, 
according to President (C. H. Markham. 


City Sealer, W. F. Cluett, says he has 28 cases 
against Chicago retail coal dealers for alleged short- 
weight, but “political friends” have held up the hear- 
ing of these cases. “It is difficult,’ Mr. Cluett says, 
“to bring these cases to court because of the delays 
in the city prosecutor’s office, especially just prior to 
election.” 

David Kennedy, who has been service manager for 
the Chicago By-Products Coke Corporation of Chi- 
cago for some time, has severed his connection with 
that organization and has gone to Oneida, Wis., where 
he has purchased a farm. He has been succeeded by 
J. B. Jenkins, who assumed the duties of service man- 
ager last week. 

George H. Cushing, in an address before the West- 
ern Society of Engineers in Chicago last week, stated 
that under the present car supply Illinois operators 
could not seek a greater outlet for their coal in the 
Northwest, and urged lake hauls to the North and 
the establishment of an ore boat line plying between 
Gary, Ind., and Duluth. 


S 

A committee of Illinois Coal Operators met with 
members of the Bituminous Operators’ special com- 
mittee at the Congress Hotel last week. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss the methods an 
means of collecting the*data requested by the Unite 
States Coal Commission. It is estimated that it will 
cost Illinois coal operators approximately $1,500, 
to provide the statistics requested. 


A healthy business growth in 1922 was reflected it 
the annual report of the By-Products Coke Corpora- 
tion submitted last week. The net profit for the yea 
is in excess of one million dollars, in contrast to 
a deficit for the preceding year. The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the company was held on Tues- 
day of this week in Syracuse, N. Y. 


The following new members were admitted to the — 
Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association — 
last month, according to Secretary I. L. Runyan: — 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis., Cooper- | 
Utter Lumber Co., Nashota, Wis., Cooper-Utter Lum- 
ber Co., Merton, Wis., F. E. Bruce, New Boston, 
i tee Wallichs & Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., and Forest 
City Coal & Lumber Co. of Rockford, Ill. | 


Charles O. Fowler, for some time past manager of _ 
the Chicago offices of the Monro-Warrier Coal Co. | 
Kentucky, has severed his connections with that con- 
cern and will devote his time to the Service Fuel Co., — 
Old Colony Building. Mr. Fowler is succeeded by 7 
E. Evans of Chicago, until recently fuel agent for © 
the Illinois Central RR., and prior to that time con- 
nected with the Bell & Zoller organization. | 


It is expected that the new form of delivery ticket | 
for use of coal retailers will be accepted at the nee | 
regular meeting of the Chicago Retail Coal Mer | 
Association. The new ticket was worked out by City 
Sealer W. F. Cluett, co-operating with a committee _ 
of the Chicago Retail Coal Merchants Association. 
The ticket meets the requirements of the new city — 
ordinance and will probably go into practice on April — 
Ist, next. | 









ke 

Western Notes. s 

The Makan Coal & Fuel Co., Pleasanton, Kan., has _ 
been incorporated for $6,000. The owners are A. AS 
Gremmel, George Gremmel and J. R. Smith. 7 
G, J. Browne, part owner of the Browne-Murphy 
Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., has disposed of his in- 
terests in that concern to his partners, J. J. Murpia | 
and Owen Murphy. 
Ora Darnall, vice-president and general manager of 
the Acme Coal Co., Sheridan, Wyo., died recently _ 
in Battle Creek, Mich. where he was attempting to _ 
recuperate his failing health. Mr. Darnall made his 
home in Kansas City, where he was actively interested — 
in the Bolen-Darnall Coal Co. 7: 
The American Ice Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
formed to do a general retail business in coal 















Hat: Burk, A. J. Stewart and H. F. Roosa. 
Lower rates on coal from Colorado to points in 


represented the operators at the hea contesiial 
that the railroads were getting excessive returns on 
this traffic and\that the differential of 50 cents a ton 
on anthracite was too high. 


The North Dakota Lignite ‘Coal Operators’ A 
ciation has been formed and an intensive compa 
for the use of lignite has been commenced. Stanley 
Washburn is Wee et the new organization, a 


mates that North Dakors has 1,000,000,000 tons of 
lignite, which could be laid down in Minneapolis in 
carload lots at $5,50 to $6.00, half the price of soft 
carl, and one-third the cost of anthracite. a 

Labor troubles broke out in the anthracite region 
again last Thursday, when the men employed at 
the Manville-Dickson and Eddy Creek collieries of | 
the Hudson Coal Co., near Scranton, went on a but- 
ton strike. Reports indicate that there is danger of 
the strike spreading to other operations, where there 
are also men who are in arrears on their union dues. 
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DEPENDABLE Since 1874 


The fact that some Our steam service de- 
of our customers have 








KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


partment under the di- 
rection of Joseph Har- 
rington, is creating new 


been buying from us for 
- 48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 
and dealer. supply. 


MITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO 


| 614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. || || REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 
: . FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 
Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 


Cincinnati REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. DISTRICT OFFICES 


Peoria, IIl. Pana, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Madisonville, Ky. 


demand which needs Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Phone Har. 8660 





additional sources of 















MIAMI COAL COMPAN Y __ 28 McComnick Bids. 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 


MINES AT CLINTON, IND. CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 








TEL. JOHN 0548 


THE COUPLAND LABORATORY 
124 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


Specialists— 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 


Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. Investigation of coal properties. 
Mine sampling and inspection. Expert Legal testimony. 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 
BLOSS SM ITHING 
The Standard Since 1835 


MORRIS RUN COAL CO., Inc. 
Whitehall Building New York 
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WITTENBERG COAL COMPANY a pRCAD es 
The Century Coal Co. SUPERIOR STEAM. COALS pleas 
; , ; WITTENBERG’S NG arg AO LE ASU a bid RIVER 
Miners and Shippers of bi roe BRANCH OFFICES: Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md Continental Bldg. 
CENTURY COAL Century, W. Va. Newport News, Va., West Ave. Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Bank Bldg. 


Farahade Agents: Harrison (London) Ltd., 66 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Witcoal,’”’? New York 


ERTHA COAL COMPAN 


Main Office: 10 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 





So 














880 SA WAR WE SP OMe ieee. 
SEVENTH ' 
PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS DISTRICT Oe SEV, oo 
Garnegie. Coal |Comen tenn oe Pattsburei eee 1,108,984 746,180 — 
Output of Bituminous Coal in Various Districts of Pennsylvania in daar 3 a BS ate | Bowley ee re: sea 
7 itts. astern Coal Co......Uleveland ....... 5 , ' 
1922 and Two Years Previous. American Zinc & Chem. Co...Carnegie ........ 284,701 387,022 
FOURTH Bertha: Coal" Co: s..ceeeeatae Pittsburgh. eee ae 423,907 479,058 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co.... Pittsburgh ...... 145,198 140,200 
3 ft mie 297 468,522 350,812 Verner C.n&G. Co..uveeme Pittsburgh ...... 144,779 208,765 
Buffalo & Susq. C. & C..Co... DuBois .......... 755,297 F : Ep Neaae eee =. Paha? 17.286 42 153 
Northwestern M. & Ex. Co... DuBois .......... 602,823 805,654 548,836 +B, Mayers Brick Co........ ridgeville. ...., ) a ee 
Shawmut Mining Co......... St. (Mary samme cc. 379,644 223,528 192,628 Pittsburgh & Western Mfg. ae : ‘ i OOS) Be. antes ie 
Kettle Creek C. M. Co...... Bitumen pee at Bor Bee le Le rEeeeet ihe ie stones 500d sae 
Sty C8 ee aaa one 125 151 119.361 Greensburg-Connasy CG Gn Ligonier rane al) 152,464 258,092 
Peale, Peacock) Se) Wernecguae New Wortkern..<. 175,864 ; : r , me ae 130.700. 118%ee 
Potts Run Coal Co.......... Clearfield 162,928 Rees Ppt iy oem, a She esi pe ca ayaa ees ene 
eae arte a ines ae 131.893 66,415 Burgettstown Coal Co......... Pittsburgh hese 171,781 235,472 
Panther Run Goal (Com aeccur Ridgway tute... 119,347 31, ' Fi, dak 96.475 64, 56B: 
Bald Hill Coal Co.........06 St. Benedict ..... 88,890 89,780 46,183. Olllett Bros. Coal Co......... “str abt seteee 101573 ee 
Jefferson’ Coal ‘Co-eieae coal ae ihe “ee ole. ee rete ss ee Re en abe Mee As pele ae 
Toby. C...M2Go.ckvaeeteeen Brockwayville ... he : : j as, galled ele seis 5 csleits : } no , , ; 
Wallwork Coal Co...........Summerville ..... 57,846 45,914. 32,748 Harmon Creek Coal Co....... Bee oras . ieee ae 14,675 
Carnwarth: CoalCo.. “suena Winburne ....... 52,374 oc she spine elt gee # Ste as e's woes 34300 See 
A. BY Lansbériysnnsee «arent Woodlandirrene. 6 ....- 38, , ugh McHugh Coal Co...... dale ..... , ; 
Woodland Cannel C. Co...... Woodland ....... 75.100 te roa: Shieh pert Se ae i lt oe California, ieee 28,000 9,245 
Woolridge Coal Co.........% Woodlandi is) eect 2. 29, ; Smaller op Prag nic Pep cbe seee + +s so «ine Re 
Goshen Coal Co.......ss000: Clearfield ... 51,659 10,650 48,000 Total... . ss. eee cee eee cess eee e cece se netens 5,173,474 4,385,424 
Harbison-Walker Ref. Co.... Pittsburgh ....... 62,282 27,423 46,560 TENTH 
Maple: Run ‘Coal Co......0. se Olanta a eee 86,034 29,978 46,458 Pennsylvania C. & C. Co...... Gresson’  7uieeee 380,300 208,536 
Potter, Bigler & Potter, Inc.. Clearfield ........ 32,106 23,099 33,724 Sonman Shaft Coal Co....... Sonman reteeeees 419,391 836,809 
Moose Creek Coal Co....... Clearfield @3eeco. 8,942 11,193 33,400 Shoemaker CM Co........... Philadelphia ..... 222,421 297,498 
Good Clay & Coal Co....... Pattonwa.) aaah 25,//2 23,193 S418 ©CiiA Hughes & Cove. eee Altoona we teeeees 202,952 261,647 
Smaller operators i i..[i0n bo cee eee Ce, ke 941.415. Portage (CM Cosazeue eee St. Benedict ..... 190,472 245,113 
Total... 25 e ees eee is nao LR 4,900,868 3,039,707 3,057,845 Forge CM Co................ Philadelphia ..... 128,104 167,032 
FIFTH Miller ‘Coal Cox. 3 2... ees POriace "vuepeeee se what 
i cr Saco ose Clnland:. (Goal Gone. see eee burgess. .eee 125, i 
H, C. Frick Coke Co......++. Scottdale ........ 3,631,087 1,630,451 2.000.863 Eee a ee 109 34 a ae 
W. ff Rainey, Tne eee sitesi Uniontown ...... 657,457 668,297 338,477 Tavlor & McCoy C&C. Co aaitrcre Md. .. 144.921 39,561 
Oliver & Snyder Steel Co....Uniontown ...... 565,091 116,888 61,682 W. HP & : j Phil ‘el hi 70.888 52 668 
5 : C } + He Piperu&’ Gosar. nee iladelphia ..... 4 6 
Amend: (Goal Coit ope ene Uniontown) ance. 132,194 48,421 73,641 Bicker Mobal Ge iteeine | ae 67.318 56,864 
Oliphant Crk GC. Go. a6 eee Uniontown ...... 118,866 45,987 61,963 Lilly Coal Co A ee ; iia f Dhieona Riba 61,085 90,094 
Brownfield C. & C. Co........ Uniontown ...... 117,000 175,047" 89,281 San Run (Cont Coa delphtatnoe 55.581 74.730 
HeclaC. :& s@e Cow. eae Pittsburghi. 94,702 74,910 77,356 Bradlow: MtiawtGhet cee Se Mitoona Aho 52.443 
Locust “Halls Goal (Gow o. eee Point Marion .... 90,758 103,599 139,835 Folica Coal Co.) ee Nikoake te 9.924 
Evans C.. 6 (Go: cadens Uniontown ...... 44981 66,552 52,126 Sieeltce operators ee Re hg 
Point Marion Coal Co........ Uniontown ...... 38,352 56,961 46,986 Total aid, os ee le 3,072,805 3.087.418 
R:. B. Hays CoaluGos eee Rockwood ...... 40,010 41,344 51070) +s mum ey ES. SOIR aa ear mae ee oe eae chee Nae 
Hankins C, & (Co.ts sane Smithfield ....... 47,224 40,926 54,788 cam Wiebe 1 a Sete 
W. J. Reilly C. & C. Co....... Udiontown saan h.....: 31,707 117,209 + Berwind-White CM Co....... palpate: 50s ae 
Fancy Hill CoaliCon.t aaneee Cheat Haven . 81,756 147,969 177,670 Reitz Coal Co..............-- Windber ........ , , 
Davidson Conn’lls C. & C. Co.Connellsville ..... 44,315 12,171 73:00). Atrow: CM. (Cocnt ak ence Pittsburgh eR 167,396 186,397 
Republic C, & C = ij 2 2 62 Figskin. CM. Co... store Wamdber asses 160,000 171,236 
Hankins © & ©, Gore. Se oe eiey Sete t en 151,166 158679 
Liberty €. & (©, Ge. din Uiiontown seen ee 49 397 2,357 36 02]\aaeW burl CMiGo>.. ener Blairsville ....... 139,172 219,601 
Morgan C, &C. Co, #/: ide Uonnear ene 8366 1896 34,838 Knickerbocker Smoke. C. Co.Blairsville ....... 120,531 127,187 
South ‘Counele tania Co ee Cofritilaviie acu oe. 11,302 32,407 Baker-Whiteley Coal Co...... Baltimore, Md... 112,270 142,562 
Tunnel C SoCo, eee Uniiantown ee 35,499 2.440 30,732 Loyal Hanna C. & C. Co..... Cairnbrook are. 110,824 279,765 
Small operators, 02 bs.¢ senda cnc ee ae bl 1,375,497 Imperial Coal Corp........... New York tenes 106,394 153,276 
Total ss.::3++ 25 seh oe 6,505,841 3,525,268 4,203,256 Somerset Mining Co.......... Blairsville ....... 95,899 99,982 
NINTH ; Ideal, Gaal: \Co.asts ee ee Johnstown ....... 94,374 130,924 
1, ae ms ; Pennsylvania Collieries, Inc... New York ...... 84,343 96,820 
H. C. Frick’ Coke \Gosceeaceen Scottdale ®. 7.228 3,486,416 1,111,336 2,404,187 Egolf CM’ Ga: .vteale eee Windber ........ 74,231 40,558 
W.. J.. Rameypoinuens-. aeons Uniontown ...... 321,123 296,427 174866 Colonial | Coal 1Ges.a eee Johnstown ....... 62,786 105,092 
Indian Creek C. & C. Co...... Somerset eee 22,726 83,272 139,357 Shade CM.Céun.ce.0e eee Johnstown yo Se 61,834 59,358 
Sagamore’ Goal (Gouseaes sees Pittsbareh™ ese 45,707 45,257 56,643 Lorain. Steet’ Con eee Tahnstowil eee 28,485 50,363 
Corrado Coal Co eet idby. haere Mines Connellsville aia. see te 29,480 44,541 34,701 Old Colony CM Co 2 Altoona , ae 20,000 32,721 
Marine Smokeless C, Co...... Somerset) ct. nae 45,215 33,477 54,475 Sheesley Coall Gos. ee ee Johnstown a 31,260 32,364 
American Mang. Mfg. Co..... Dunbar .......... 153,813 81,437 74,348 Smaller operators .....wNp dels cos vsiess ss ccieeivis egies.) SOR a 
Brownfield C, & C. Co........ Uniontown ...... 93,960 59,806 58,097 T otk: wncle Clee. emg 5,603,820 5,694,189 
Melcroip@ Coal Gores: sane Pittsburgh’ se. 65,341 113,525 182,448 TWENTY-SIXTH 
Vanderbilt) G& GC, Gose.weee Connellsville ..... 107,125 7,568 138,119 National hinthewe M : 938.208. eee 
Youghiogheny C. & C. Co..... Dawson'ereemaones 7.926 “Ro kee SQdae eee ees wig a gt 5 ST y aera 
= : : Pittsburgh. Goal tCan eee Pittsburgh ...... 870,805 362,469 
Howard i CoaleCor nemesis Indian Creek .... 30,000 18,740 46,393 M ; F 
: . 5 eadow Lands Coal Co...... Pittsburgh ...... 498,982 814,700 
Mahoning C. & C. Co......... Connellsville 2 Sore 45,470 2,880 38,883 McClane Mining Co Washington 477.255 367 142 
Romney ‘Coal@o.0 |e Pittsburgh Sakon | pn 23,049 34,152 Yough, & Ohio. CaaliCon teas Cleveland, 0: 374-761 ; 7 8300 
GampbelliGoal Goureoeeetee Connellsville. ..... 14,442 1,958 34,070 Cece Coal Co ei absbure 300204 47 350 
inailet ODprMOnS 1 Sa ae S173536 2114018 dono abe DecuesneG.@ Ch cqinammen Aveta’... sce 270,172 309.873 
WA CMG erat Wie ee eo ae a a a aa Carnegie’ Goal) \Gows:asaeene o: Pattspur sh te age 241,145 114,055 
TWENTY-SECOND Lincoln Gas Coal Co......+++ Pittsburgh ....... 239,494 37,584 
Pittsbur shoal) Go. aeaeer ae Pittsburgh: se eeeee 3,080,432 2,262,855 1,345,782 Pryor ‘Coal "Gow se ete Greensburg ...... 47,291 43,208 
Tillmany Gas. Ga Cor ay waren Pittsburohe sees 452,475 100,101 147,678 Canonsburg Gas Coal Co..... ents ny 2h ese 175,046 39,981 
Diamond C. & C. Co......,.. Pittsburgh ....... 273,946 162,414 142,505 Waverly C. & C. Co......-.. Pittsburch| }i em 151,277 152,097 
Westmoreland Coal Co....... Irwin ..+..eeeeee 226,377 262,890 193,799 Export (Coale Cows = amare Wexpedit <. pene 120,122 151,564 
Lowber Gas Coal Coal Co..... Pittsburgh: spas 104,501 100,130 104,000 Country. ClubsCoal: Cane. a imittsmurohi.< one 118,969 36,000 
FT, a Movers eu tion.tin see eee McKeespotting teem | Rie saws 34,644 35,000 Avella Goal Go. tee sae oe eee Greensburg ts i 107,093 145,819 
State Road Coal Co.......... McKeesport ..... 101,682 11,931 40,652“ Pittsburgh & So’western C. CoAvella .......... 103, 58378 sie 
Bownian Bross, + isin ade McKeesport ..... 34,835 10,607 33,955 Washington Gas Coal Co..... rcrsburehecs ome 58,045 138,746 
fis. Fae sR eae Taylor. vest capt veo RoC EEEICD cle. les anae 30,387 Jefferson#Gas /Coal Gai s.rem crate tik... .0. oss ke ee en 
Smaller!.operators: cia si. dud dh pes yee ea ale oes awrace sal 480,320 . “Smaller Toperatons.c. emir eteneee ne, >... age eae 143,146 
TOtalyos. Seis SoG eve wh oyorerancleeoc eo ee 5,030,735 3,174,692 2,560,673 
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Bituminous Coal Exports 


Exports of bituminous coal from the United States to various countries 
throughout the world during 1922 and five years previous were (gross tons): 


Country 
Europe— 1917 1918 1919 
Austrias Hungary: ©... en eee 212 
Azores and Madeira 

Islands tpt 2;209" meee, 32,856 
Belgium *..c:. 2c ees. fetes oer 200 
Sle het ER EEOGN Sn. Sctdaacs  oticccmear 
Czechoslovakia... «3:25. «2.0 oth ce eaeeeeree 
Denmark sen -enr 11S ee 88,903 
France, ecss seen Sl aZ 8,098 532,443 
ROumania «o/s cic iesas ves s/bie eb yy cepel ere te eae meee 
Polandiand Danzig: .7cict sc) ete tet enero or 
Finland ©. cjccis caiereis! 5 fa aie 0 Cee TPO e Rae ane 
Germany. ..3..:<..5.: seek eee 8,540 
Gibraltar 4. fi coon 896 14,338 
Greece ~xcenues ane 3,741 3,241 48,110 
Iceland and Faroe.. 

TslandS  «o.0.c:sisjo-eio 2:0 :s ozecapelee' y orecerh eee ates 
Italy cies eric octet 627,903 11,193 1,632,994 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islands), ic Scns) ccleaner meee acer 
Netherlands i. cre ereteeee 18,493 722,991 
N OT WAY «eeeeeeees 24,497 eerccene 159,842 
Portucal ent 49,428 5,421 35,878 
Russia, in. HurOpej ie sic cio gion iki eee 
Spaiti ys siacetiene 176,4069 cites 18,623 
Sweden |..22,..d ie ak estes ane te eee 252,891 
Switzerland Sani" A SAO. 2. eiertane 528,575 
Turkey: cas,aivies = eines diets sales 4,005 
United Kingdom— 

England ganeseer 56,984 122i 8,038 

Ireland i: +.é0 0s) ssjnupersisien NEniee aint meet eeenar 

Scotland os sicc.ccie sioteicietelete. | Mnstsn etre meena Mater Te 

996,957 48,563 4,089,439 

North America— 

Bermudaesnee eae 44,526 23,499 19,438 
British Honduras 1,346 77 601 
Canadaniepeeteene 18,117,377 18,134,328 10,670,490 
Costa y Ricamne aear 4,781 1,753 1,717 
Guatemala eeenanee 1,158 259 3,893 
Flondurass <eeeeia 12,488 7,983 8,367 
Wicara citaserentad: 3,249 2,812 2,026 
Panama esse eee 693,237 564,624 72,097 
Salvadoraeneeemenste Zz 4 2,243 
Greenland) a. see 4,188 787 1,217 
Mexico. 22..cseenes 206,429 209,870 101,585 
Miquelon, -‘etc.: ons i> essere Une 0 teats ote eects 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador eer 3,919 2,174 8,418 

West Indies— 

Barbadosteeoneeee 62,604 81,240 103,424 
Jamaica: See eee 79,866 25,400 33,038 
Trindad & Tobago 26,809 33,823 28,038 
Other British W. I. 83,932 33,823 28,038 
Cuban. foe ccee eee 1,579,865 1,613,312 971,399 
Danish ce yee 37,986 24,169 13,877 
Dominican Republic 19,142 33,774 13,693 
Dutch 2.enueeeees 49,068 18,757 24,694 








1920 
16,963 


47,643 
174,575 


se eww eee 


eee eres 


966,649 
3,646,349 
8,248 
6,762 
27,883 
75,791 
82,341 
231,336 


47,422 
2,357,734 


2,146,937 
736,270 
164,414 

61,713 
65,883 

1,226,480 

812,332 
94,401 


33,346 
19,732 
13,011,137 


49,153 
1,129 
14,481,844 
13,707 
1,054 
15,670 
919 
155,042 
8,840 
1,052 
204,991 
2,000 


25,397 


73,461 
82,455 
48,347 
48,347 
1,322,632 
2,212 
12,260 
40,377 


1921 
18,804 


153,923 
607,531 


96,124 


13,885 
1,549,460 


6,250 
334,090 
42,484 
100,179 
87,338 
58,486 
67,015 
63,944 
19,157 


1,016,850 
405,640 
74,396 
4,984,574 


32,802 
696 
13,915,377 
3,226 
1,778 
14,140 
1,826 
“122,829 
39 

710 
172,211 


7,766 


12,201 


British Ports’ Foreign Shipments, 1922. 
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154,124 
14,257 


12,445 


7,047 
28,870 


We give below data showing movement of tonnage month by month 
during 1922 from principal loading ports of Great Britain, also comparison 
for the years 1918 to 1921, inclusive. 


The first section below shows the shipments from British Channel ports, 
northwestern and northeastern ports and Humber ports. 


gross tons. 


British Channel 


Mcnth Ports 
PANUAL Va tepriele un ores 1,861,105 
February, one. iseiceeeete 1,781,894 
March® uct ake cee ne 2,173,196 
April \ Sess keh ieicter cette sates 1,772,860 
May iis Seite ois scale teaeeene 2,246,361 
JUTE, Cbs cheu aehorekee he ees 2,000,272 
July. i205 s2 see eee eee 1,872,165 
August: tects cites oeeeare 2,297,456 
Septemberanna ns -eberiar 2,508,510 
October’ aseuueancnaee 2,388,313 
Novembét "oor mieebees 2,424,088 
December s: 4... s7ecteeee 2,307,606 

Total- (1922) yess) 20,000,020 
L918 Res. cus oe eee 17,000,834 
1919 wk sctoce hee oreoteeree 20,229,802 


All figures are in 


Northwestern Northeastern 
orts Ports 

9,161 1,473,795 
17,712 1,483,971 
24,504 1,943,860 
26,013 1,433,975 
37,584 1,785,337 
46,838 1,627,904 
31,800 1,953,246 
141,827 2,020,475 
122,643 2,712,162 
114,561 1,911,423 
119,220 2,216,312 
84,308 2,033,758 
776,171 22,596,218 
699,273 9,948,995 
86,728 11,701,435 


Humber 
Ports 


178,180 
275,130 
393,234 
266,214 
364,821 
381,168 
495,522 
664,106 
722,413 
721,254 
795,020 
627,606 

5,884,668 


1,617,719 © 


530,471 


JOURNAL 
Country 1917 1918 
Brenchanog ae ae 89,252 41,951 
Paitin geen tects ae 2,491 1,011 
Virgin Islands Se ep Ge RL eee: 
21,123,715 20,818,014 

South America— 

AT Pentitid were es 355,671 200,367 

Brazil pace 767,359 626,191 

Chile™ Soe 354,340 336,069 

(Colombians 13,250 1,097 © 
RoE Kee” oie anhe: 17,833 2,398 

Falkland Islands 5,424 9,975 

Guiana: 

IBTitishieee ee teete 2,129 5,333 

Dutch eee eee 3,116 898 

French "4. 05.33 te ae 11 
Perit’ @..sae ee eae 18,304 24,249 
Pataguay: tid. soe Pee Cn MERE 
Uruguay wees 67,411 256,434 
Venezuela winieuses 944 2,417 

1,605,821 1,465,439 

Asia— 

Far Eastern Repub- 

Lic. oo avers outst ce se ED. xtc 
Chita &. aiadscce ha ce ee ee, «93 
Aden «10.5 Saves tack) 6 EE. Oe 
Turkey’). cae cs lsc. apie Pea ashond 
Dutch East Indies... = ase. a 40 
Palestine*and \Syrial™ eee ee ee. a 
Russiain Asia. e i, eerie «ae 

Oceania— 

Other British...... 113 3 

Philippine Islands. . 73 38 

New’ Zealand. 42s Seats. one 

German, Oceania .«. eee ae sere 

Dutch} East Indies 64. eee «oie 
186 41 

Africa— 

British Africa: 

Wests. sk aes eee 2,150 2,334 

Sotith: asthe a Aes oe 

last aise bus ee sd BEAD Beene ele ce 
Algeria iG Ms: Sem 0 ete nen ee sake 
Kamerun, etcieii. 2. cons ox 
Ttaltar®..s.:.< as athce ie Renee Ss «lore 
Canary Islands.... 1,412 Lalo 
Egypt)... cscs sets Eee, 3.8 
French Africa ..... 95,258 2,407 
Morocco: 34.) 320% vs = Be Oe. = oe 
Portuguese Africa. 14,059 6,617 

112,879 18,673 

Grand Total... .23,839,558 22,350,730 

Recapitulation— 

Urope: nae eee 996,957 48,563 


North America .. 
South America ... 


.21,123,715 20,818,014 
1,605,821 1,465,439 


A Sia oss Be hse te Bee. ce 
OCeatiia whet te corer 186 41 
IA Bricate ain tat. atte 112,879 18,673 


' 
March 3, 1! 
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Grand Total..... 23,829,558 22,350,730 17,897,666 34,269,735 20,660,933, a 


British Channel 


Month Ports 
1920 |. Sa7 oss nce 15,470,392 
LD A PRA, Fae Ss rrog eso cnc 12,246,650 


The following section shows movement from other English ports 
the east coast, east and west Scotland and total for all ports of the Ut 


Kingdom. 
Other Other 
Ports on English 

Month the East Coast Ports, 

lanuaryaes ee 13,119 

Mebriuakyieenee 19,200 

Marchylin 3. eas 21,920 
April, (sens 18,420 a. 
May-t.oce at fteacre 14,597 10 
JAIME ale desis eontins 16,744 Jee 
i] uly ee ae eens 21,615 oe 
ATISUSTD ee eae 44,825 10 
September ...... 32,499 5 ae 
October, 4 ein 45,795 1,770 
November ...... 58,573 a ie 
December ...... 82,310 Per. 3 
Total (1922).. 389,617 1,790 
O18 isa eater 41,372 33,280 
1919 wisictercsatertrtners 49,389 668 
1920 Meas «oo Ota 137,955 212 
DFA Sea RE Py oa 47,892 135 


1919 1920 1921 
23,934 45,461 55,821 
Serie 1 71 

469 40,159 23,720 

12,135,977 16,636,600 12,844,066 

483,389 1,746,007 746,439 
642,109 966,029 527,225 
123,860 494,121 150,844 
11,835 6,318 11,488 
2,948 4,226 4,222 
15,208 3,073" et. eee 
3,846 15,934 3,447 
1,001 2,896 2,462 
45,819 35,382 28,152 
viele aed 6,945 abi 
194,197 267,807 88,390 
496 2,825 6,649 
1,524,703, 3,551,563 1,569,318 
aon 10 6,556 
ae 15,869 Rhee 
oe ieee 11,746 7127 
13,221 eee 7,788 
12 et eee 6,781 
3 5 40 
13,221 64,274 31,511 
5 eee 10 
eae t i. 1 8,535 
50,034 35,641 59,831 
1) 45 ere 
sis duntoe 1,103 bee 
50,040 36,745 68,376 
4,159 3,553 6,642 
16,100" | .tcke a. eee 
16,100: “Lasgo Meee 
ce ene 6,396 A 
5, 166'2 9 sae sate Silat 
1,819 58,646 172,297 
37,543 626,530 476,200. 
52,001 239,156 182,809" 
ae oo a SE 12,685 
55,430 32,408 59,182 
174,286 976,561 899,811 
17,987,666 34,269,735 20,660,933 
4,089,439 13,011,137 4,985,574 
12,135,977 16,636,600 12,853,867 
1,524,703 3,551,563 1,569,318 
13,221 64,274 31,551 
50,040 36,745 68,876 . 
174,286 976,561 912,615 
Northwestern Northeastern 
Ports ’ orts 
8,220 7,508,854 
88,382 8,730,221 


Fast West 
Scotland Scotland 
319,412 166,163 
330,881 105,546 
519,954 124,567 
455,397 123,699 
503,817 104,703 
626,765 93,957 
573,143 116,272 
773,793 203,629 
751,059 233,443 
779,645 233,650 
729,854 227,691 
660,928 158,126 
7,024,648 1,891,446 
1,198,739 1,212,692 
1,905,176 745,899 
1,227,374 108,613 
1,996,857 423,740 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


_ The bituminous tonnage showed a slight 
increase in the daily production during the 
week last reported by the Geological Survey, 
due to the holiday—Washington’s Birthday— 
which gave a chance for better car distribu- 
tion. But the result for the week was a loss 
of 100,000 tons as compared with the preceding 
week. However, the preliminary figures for 
the last days of February indicated that heavier 
loading would be accomplished in the ensuing 
week. 

As a matter of fact, the bituminous interests 
will doubtless achieve a notable tonnage record 
for the first quarter of the year. Taking the 
revised figures for January and part of Febru- 
ary, the preliminary reports for a portion of 
February and estimates for the month of 
March, it is shown that the tonnage will amount 
well up to 145,000,000, which is equal to a rate 
of 580,000,000 tons per annum. This is more 
than was ever achieved, 579,000,000 tons being 
the high-water mark reached in 1918, and it 
compares with the Survey’s quarterly estimates 
of: 1922, 128,748,000 ; 1921, 102,603,000 ; 1920, 
136,300,000; 1919, 115,664,000, and 1918, 
129,947 ,000. 

The weekly average thus far during 1923 
has been 11,109,000 tons, and the fact that so 
‘much criticism has prevailed as to the state of 
‘trade indicates, as they say in Wall Street, that 
the market bulls hard. It is difficult to get it 
up to a satisfactory basis, even when many 
‘points are to be noted in its favor. For surely 
‘if the largest shipments on record cannot cause 
‘a cheerful tone to prevail, there is something 
the matter. Too many competing interests, too 
much short time; resulting in increased oper- 
ating expenses. 

_ Certainly the market is at least a little slow 
‘at present, and more and more it will be seen 
‘that it was well tonnage had not mounted 
higher during the winter, when there were so 
many pleas made for more cars. Had the 
tonnage then been materially greater than was 
achieved, the present demand would have been 
‘correspondingly reduced, and all seem to agree 
‘that it is by no means brisk at present. 

It is probable that a more harmonious situa- 
‘tion would prevail in regard to the general 
‘subject of transportation if railroad companies 
were not so arbitrary and grasping, in some 
‘ , With reference to their own coal supply. 
If there’ was more a spirit of give and take 











between operators and transportation interests, 
if there was something in the way of the most 
informal community of interests, matters could 
be arranged to the greater advantage of all 
concerned. The operator with knowledge of a 
low-priced railroad contract prominently before 
him naturally feels aggrieved when shortage 
of cars prevents him accepting some more 
profitable business. Railroad contracts are not 
without their advantage, but apparently the 
effort is once more being made to reduce the 
price to an unprofitable basis for 1923 business. 

It is realized that shortage of cars has caused 
unfavorable operating conditions, making 
mining costs high and involving a great eco- 
nomic loss by reason of this fact. But how 
is it to be remedied? 


As time goes on and the situation is reviewed 
in the light of the suggestion advanced by the 
U. S. Coal Commission, it becomes more 
doubtful how so-called extra or superfluous 
mines are to be eliminated by any means save 
by the law of supply and demand. The coal 
trade, with all its troubles and disadvantages, 
has not yet reached the stage of the saloon 
business which was sometimes regulated by the 
arbitrary revoking of licenses in excess of a 
certain number, more or less properly esti- 
mated. 


In the face of light demand, prices generally 
continue lower than they have been, with no 
upward tendency observable in the general 
trade. Coal suitable for export has been 
stimulated somewhat and some _ producers 
thereof are so optimistic as to quote figures 
that forestall all opportunity for doing business. 


It is quite remarkable how export talk and a 
few shipments stir things up. It is to be 
hoped that extravagant ideas do not take root, 
for conservatism is very desirable and ordinary 
profits should be accepted as an introductory 
measure at least, as a means of establishing a 
foreign market for American coal. 


Apparently British shippers intend to hold 
South American trade and sacrifice European 
business when necessary. They probably feel 
that they can oust newcomers from Continental 
markets at any time and that it is better to hold 
on to the long distance business, particularly 
as the home-bound grain and meat business 
from South American ports is, and for many 
years has been, an important feature of Great 
Britain’s commerce. 

The general tendency is to hold off on con- 


tract business. The first of April will not be so 
notable a contract-signing time as it some- 
times is. Many buyers expect lower prices in 
May or June. If this idea becomes general 
and everybody wants to buy then, they are apt 
to pay more rather than less when their 
selected time comes. In fact, it might be said 
that the idea of buying all at the same time, at 
or about April Ist, is not so general or signifi- 
cant as it used to be. Everybody realizes the 
disadvantages of a universal moving day, May 
Ist or October Ist, and apparently there is 
some drifting away from the universal contract 
date. 

Cancellations of orders for soft coal for 
domestic purposes have been rather frequent in 
the eastern trade. It was a short-lived move 
and probably did not represent much in the 
way of tonnage, comparatively speaking. How- 
ever, it has been seen that soft coal can be 
used, and that will form an argument in the 
case of future anthracite difficulties, which will 
be plentiful enough as long as the mine certifi- 
cate law remains in effect and the miners con- 
tinue truculent. In fact, the experience gained 
may cause all the better results to be obtained 
by buyers if another season of stress comes. 

The departure of John Lewis for Europe 
may be significant in view of the spread of 
internationalism among labor unions. If a 
working arrangement between American and 
3ritish unions is perfected it would have quite 
a bearing’ on future coal difficulties, the two 
countries being the greatest coal producers by 
far, representing something more than two- 
thirds of the tonnage of the world, with the 
remaining portion widely scattered as to point 
of origin. 

Typical March weather has marked the open- 
ing part of the month; bright spring days, a 
heavy snowstorm and clear cold weather fol- 
lowing within a short space of time. The mild 
days gave a grand opportunity to catch one’s 
breath, as the saying is, made easier delivery 
conditions afloat and ashore, relieved anxiety 
of buyers and generally eased off the market 
situation on anthracite. Cold waves will be of 
little terror from now on, as the sun is getting 
stronger all the time. 

Official records show that February was very 
unfayorable to any straightening out of the 
domestic coal difficulty. During a period of 
15 days in the middle of the month there was 
in New York only one day with temperature 
above normal. This is an unusual showing 
and made the situation more serious, causing 
a strong finish to the season, as dealers are only 
too well aware. Had there been the usual 
alternation of bright mild days, such as are 
sometimes experienced in February, the win- 
ter’s trade would have ended in quieter form. 

Production was kept down by strikes and 
car shortage influenced by unfavorable weather 
conditions. Yet the total amount shipped was 
probably in the neighborhood of 5,800,000 tons 
and the high record for February was 5,966,- 
101 gross tons, shipped in February, 1921. 
March has at times been a month of high pro- 
duction and at others of low production. Re- 
cent figures have varied from 7,276,000 tons 
in March, 1918, to 3,938,000 tons in March, 
1919. 

It is very probable there will be a substantial 
tonnage shipped this month, for while 
premiums will suffer by reason of the termina-_ 
tion of the more acute demand for coal, few 
will hesitate to take in domestic sizes at a 
reasonable price. On the whole, the outlook 
for a good spring and summer business in this 
line is very promising. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Wintry Conditions Check Decline in Anthracite Prices Following Cancellations— 
In Bituminous Market Gas Coals Show Signs of Recovery. 





The return of winter this week has tempor- 
arily bolstered up the market for high-priced 
independent anthracite, just as it was begin- 
ning to get wobbly. Producers of that part of 
the output had received some cancellations 
and were gradually coming down on their 
quotations. Another heavy snowfall, how- 
ever, brought in a new lot of orders and 
checked the downward trend of prices. 

As a matter of fact, many in the trade be- 
lieve that independent coal will command two 
or three dollars above the circular for several 
months more. The shortage is so widespread, 
and the desire to begin accumulating stocks 
for next season is so general among dealers 
and consumers, that a continuing demand at 
the $10-$11 level is expected until well into 
the summer. Probably there never was a 
time in the history of the trade when stocks 
on April Ist were so low as they will be this 
season. The new coal year will start with 
practically a clean slate so far as carry-over is 
concerned, 

Under these conditions there is, of course, 
no necessity for the companies to make the 
usual spring discount. It is conceivable that 
some of them may do it as a matter of policy, 
but that is not considered likely.. Having out- 
lived its usefulness as a means of stimulating 
early buying, the seasonal discount arrange- 
ment will probably be dropped until it is 
needed again. In the case of the steam sizes 
there is a different situation and it would not 
be surprising if a 50-cent reduction were made 
in that part of the list. The softening of the 
bituminous market is forcing the need for a 
revision upon the anthracite producers. 

To quite an extent the acute shortage at 
various points in New England and northern 
New York was due to shipments being de- 
layed after they left the mines. Cars were 
stalled along the lines and boats were unable 
to proceed because of storms and ice. Since 
the weather has moderated much tonnage has 
arrived by rail and water that had previously 
been tied up en route, thus relieving the short- 
age in numerous communities. Dealers in 
Greater New York have also been receiving 
more liberal shipments and are now in fairly 
comfortable shape so far as ability to take 
care of the pressing needs of their trade is 
concerned. 

While there may be an occasional sale at 
higher figures, the top of the market on in- 
dependent domestic sizes is practically $12 to 
$13, with pea coai selling for $9 to $10. 

No. 1 buckwheat has softened until most 
sales are being made within the range of 
$4.25 to $4.75, mine basis. Rice is bringing 
from $2.25 to $3.00, and barley from $1. 40 to 
$2.00. 


The Bituminous Market. 


Those concerned in the bituminous trade 
find it hard to reconcile the inactivity in the 
market and the downward drift of prices with 
the glowing reports of prosperity in other 
lines. From all accounts, manufacturing in 
its various branches is experiencing a boom 
similar to that of 1919 and the early months of 
1920, yet this is not strongly reflected in the 
demand for soft coal. 


It is realized, of course, that the New Eng- 
land embargoes are having a very - adverse 
effect on the market for coals originating on 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads. Another thing making for depression 
is the fact that consumers are using up stocks 
accumulated earlier in the winter. They will 
never buy on a falling market until forced to 
do so, and many of them can hold off for a 
while longer. But there is this to be remem- 
bered—stock piles disappear much more rapid- 
ly now than in periods of depression such as 
the country has passed through during the 
last two years. When accumulations have 
been wiped out and the embargoes lifted, the 
market will be in a healthier condition. 

The only coals in which signs of recovery 
have appeared this week are the high-volatile 
grades. Last week tonnage could be bought 
in the Fairmont region as low as $2.00, but 
now there is little if any to be had under $2.25. 
It seems to be a case of where the price got 
down below cost of production and the oper- 
ators decided to close down rather than con- 
tinue doing business at a loss. Car supply 
has also played a part in bringing about the 
upward reaction. 

Inquiries from foreign sources are quite 
numerous and estimates as to the sum total of 
export sales already consummated range from 
100,000 to 200,000 tons. The demand is prin- 
cipally for gas coals, most of the business 
going to Hampton Roads shippers, though one 
Jarge Fairmont producer is expected to load 
several cargoes at Baltimore. 

Every week sees a number of contracts 
closed, but it is generally agreed that a lot of 
business is being held in abeyance until the 
spot market becomes more stable. Pool 9 
operators are quoting $3.50 to $3.75 on con- 
tracts, and some with particularly good 
grades of that classification demand $4.00. 
There is Pool 10 to be had at various figures 
from $3.00 to $3.50. Producers of the lower 
grades are not inclined to contract below 
$2.75 unless they can get assigned cars. On 
this class of business as low as $2.00 to $2.25 
is being talked of for the cheaper high volatile 
grades. 


Spot prices are about as follows: Pool 1, 
$4.25-$4.75 per net ton f. o. b. mines; Pools 
9 and 71, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 4, $3.25-$3.50; 
Pool 10, $3.00-$3.50; Pool 11, $2.25-$3.00; 
Pool 14, $3.00-$3.25; low-sulphur gas coal, 
mine-run, $3.25-$3.50; three-quarters, $3.75- 
$4.25 ; high volatile steam grades, mine-run, 
$2.25-$3 00; — three- -quarters, $3.25-$3.75; 
slack, $2.25-$2.75. 


The accumulation at the local piers got 
down below 2,200 cars at times this week. 
Most of the offerings in the market consist of 
Pool 10 and lower. Prices range approxi- 
mately $7.00 to $7.25 per gross ton piers for 
Pools 9 and 71; $6.25 to $6.75 for Pool 10, 
and $5.50 to $6.00 for Pool 11, with some sales 
reported as low as $5.00, 


R. M. Grover, president of the Commercial Coal 
Co., New York, spent the greater part of this week 
in Scranton on business associated with his anthracite 
interests. 


PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Snow and Cold Cause New Rush of Orders 
Bituminous Prices Inclined to Drift. 


The weather has been playing tricks with the m; 
ket lately, and recently there was almost an ent 
week of the balmiest kind of weather, on one day 
temperature of 70 being recorded, and on another 
breaking all weather bureau records, The put 
quickly concluded that winter was over, and the « 
dition actually existed for a while when the air o 
doors was warmer than inside. Naturally, coal 
sumption fell away and the coal man had a nice | 
tle rest, for while he kept pegging way at the ; 
cumulated orders, the mental strain of being c 
aed urged for delivery’ was the greatest sort 
relie 

Now it is all over for a while, as March has 
serted itself like any March can be expected to 
Within 24 hours of the high temperature the city 
perienced a drop to 25 degrees, and in the next 
hours a snowfall of from four to five inches blanke 
the city, and the rush was all on again. ’Phone hb 
jangled again and every one wanted coal all at o1 
However, the mild spell gave general relief, as it | 
the effect of making the coal reach much farther. 

It was really odd to observe the manner the n 
spell reacted on many consumers. There were 
tually cases where deliveries were made in the f 
part of the week which were declined, the hou 
holder stating that they had been able to proc 
coal elsewhere. Cancellations of orders were not | 
usual, and frequently a consumer hunting around 
coal would find a dealer willing to deliver an en! 
ton, yet only a half-ton was wanted. 

With the latest spell of winter weather upon 
the dealers have made up their minds that much ¢ 
will be burned this month, and a little warm s 
now and then will not unduly disturb them. All 
them also know: that April is always a good ¢ 
month, and their one hope at this time is to get se 
kind of stock ahead in order to take care of ev 
order that is offered. 


Dealers Anxious to Stock Up. 


It is a safe thing to say that the dealers, aln 
without exception, are bent upon getting a yard | 
of coal within the next 30 or 40 days, if such a th 
is possible. Some of them feel, of course, that 
highest-priced independent coal will probably be 
duced somewhat in price, although at this time tl 
is no certainty that even this will be the case.- Th 
is actually some conjecture as to whether comp 
coal, instead of not being reduced, will not actu 
take a small increase. : 

Dealers continue to record summer-filling ord 
and this in itself assures a busy summer, and 
now retailers express the fear that they will have 
struggle along without the particular sizes desi 
owing to shipments to other markets. In order t¢ 
certain of their supplies frequent inquiries are be 
made of the shippers as to the possible tonnage | 
may be expected after April Ist. 


The lack of pea coal is now being felt more tha 
any time during the winter, as usually at this tim 
the year reserve stocks in the yards were hea 
drawn upon, but now there are no reserves. The 
of pea will be felt even more in a few weeks, as 
spring of the year is generally the time of hea 
consumption of this size. i 

Steam sizes are moving well, but rice is still 
cause of some anxiety, especially with the large | 
ducers. ‘Consumers are also beginning to wot 
what the contract price for the coming coal ye 
be, as many contracts expire April 1st. A fair | 
is that the companies will be glad to get present pr 
after April 1st, and it is just possible that no contr 
will be made, making shipments on the old agreem 
until August 31st, when the miners’ wage agreer 
expires. ; ae 

In the bituminous market matters ite drift al 
although the snowy weather for a time made the | 
sumers a trifle more interested. Some of them go 
further than to inquire after prices, and seemed s 
fied that prices were still inclined to drift a bit. H 
ever, it does look as if there will be plenty of coal 
the consumer right along for months without’ amy 
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iption, and in a way the new wage agreement 
to have acted something like a boomerang to 


vork to do. 
cerns with contract tonnage are actively en- 
in closing their regular business, although not 
iccessful with new trade, as any number of con- 
s express the notion that they are going to buy 
ally cheap fuel when summer rolls along. Vari- 
orts of contract quotations are heard, some so 
to create the suspicion that they are fictitious, 
iven out by the consumer for the effect they 
have. ; 
mncerns interested in tide trade report a better 
yy lately for export, and some business is re-" 
as having been closed. Some tonnage for South 
ican ports, that usually goes to British shippers, 
closed, and on the whole there is a much 
er tone to this phase of the business. It is beyond 
power of anyone to forecast the outcome of the 
an situation, and if the domestic market should 
ence a boost this summer on account of foreign 
its, it can only be said that such a condition is 
king precedent, anyway. 
es have shaded off a trifle again, and spot of- 
are about on the following schedule at this 
Pool 1, $4.35 to $4.70; Pool 9-71, $3.90 to $4.25 ; 
, $3.25 to $3.50; Pool 11, $2.60 to $3.00. 





FAIRMONT REPORTS LULL 


: iting of Railroad Contracts Delayed by 
. Assigned Car Controversy. 


at this stage of the game, with the new coal 
close at hand and the contract season within 
distance, there is a lull in which the decision 
igned cars is being anxiously awaited by rail- 
and operators alike. 
ile there has been a whole lot of talk around 
mm West Virginia about low-priced bids being 
nitted to railroads to cover their fuel requirements 
the new coal year, operators say that it is propa- 
ja, being spread by the railroads to beat down the 
e of coal. Especially do the operators attack the 
ment that the railroads are getting coal at $2 on 
igned car basis; at least they say that investiga- 
oes not prove it. 
perators in this field believe that the assigned car 
, although there is a divided opinion on this 
ecture. Those who followed the oral argu- 
ts before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
ngton last week, say that the questions asked 
mbers of the commission seemed to indicate that 
ed cars were not looked upon with the greatest 
faction. Of course, these observers may be mis- 
1 in their beliefs. 
contended here that the price argument is the 
sue, although the carriers could not use this at 
1g, but were obliged to emphasize the con- 
ence and assurance of a coal supply. In his ef- 
for material, it is said that one of the carriers’ 
1 wandered hopelessly into the untrodden paths 
ead work” conditions and technical matters that 
e no relevancy. 
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Mining Costs Discussed. 


erators in this field, especially the larger ones, 
have heavy overhead and keep costs scientifically, 
m that the cost of mining coal will range from 
0 to $2.50, with $2.30 probably a fair average. 
e small mines, where operators assist in the work 
es to keep down the overhead, may be; able 
-oduce coal as cheap as $2 to $2.10. Coal cannot 
rofitably mined in this field at $2. 
even whisperings of any contract-making have 
ard in the region. Some operators in.JJogan 
ity are said to have got the jump on some regions. 
; reported here that a Logan operator recently 
up with a large contract on slack at $3.25 for 
-the-year, and a lump contract at $3.75 over-the- 


sar for malleable purposes. 


Spot Prices. 


ot market conditions in the Fairmont field have 
changed materially from a week ago. Along the 
& O. mine-run is quoted at $2 to $2.10 at the 
s, with $2.15 and $2.20 the extremes. Slack is 
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$2 to $2.10, while lump ranges from $3.25 to $3.50. 
The cement companies are buying some little tonnage, 
but word received from Uniontown, Pa., on Tuesday 
indicated that they were only offering $1.80, which 
found no takers here. 

Some little spot coal is being sold to the railroads 
by operators along the Monongahela Railway. The 
N. Y., O. & W. and the Long Island railroads are 
offering $2.75 for spot coal. It is understood that the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific are also continu- 
ing to buy tonnage. Usually the Canadian Pacific 
does not quibble over a nickel or a dime, and it is 
probably paying just a little stronger than the spot 
market in order to get quality coal. 

It was reported that a limited mine-run tonnage 
was sold to some cement companies at $2.90 on Mon- 
day by mines located along the Monongahela. There 
was a rumor afloat last week that the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. had placed a contract at a very low figure. The 
Lehigh Valley is said also to have picked up some 
spot tonnage recently. 


Production Recovers. 


Coal production in northern West Virginia last week 
took a jump of almost 100,000 tons. Mines along the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., are said to have loaded 
almost 260,000 tons of coal. The Monongahela and 
Morgantown & Wheeling jointly produéed approxi- 
mately 111,000 tons, while the Wyatt-Bimgamon & 
Helen’s Run branches of the Western Maryland Rail- 
way loaded 15,000 tons. The big gain was on the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., which jumped up al- 
most 50,000 tons; while the Morgantown & Wheeling 
and Monongahela jointly had a gain of 33,400 tons, 
and the Western Maryland lines. gained 6,250 tons. 
An influx of assigned cars and a general improvement 
in the car supply on some of the roads is said to 
have swelled the production. 

Car supply during the early part of this week was 
very erratic. The B. & O. had 50 per cent on Mon- 
day and 35 per cent on Tuesday, with the commercial 
run 13 per cent on Tuesday. The situation on the 
Western Maryland and Monongahela varied greatly. 
The Western Maryland was running about 50 per cent, 
while the Monongahela was probably not over 15 per 
cent: 

Operators are hopeful that a reduction will be made 
in rates to the lakes. It is hinted that an effort will 
be made to secure a reduction of 57 cents a ton, which 
would be absorbed between the railroads and the boat 
owners. There also is a general demand for the ad- 
justment of lake coal rates from states and districts, 
it is claimed. In the conferences in Washington last 
week the coal shippers apparently did not get any- 
where, but they say they will take the matter up with 
the presidents of the various lake coal-carrying roads. 

Operators say they have had three raises on lake 
rates—one between Fairmont and Lorain, another in 
the boat rates, and a third inland on the railroad 
carrying the ccal out of the upper lake port, whereas 
Southern Illinois has had but one raise in the all-rail 


rate. 





Death of Dr. H. H. Stoek. 


Dr. Henry H. Stoek, a distinguished mining en- 
gineer and educator, died at his home in Urbana, IIl., 
on March 1st at the age of 57. Since 1909 he had 
been professor of mining engineering and head of 
the Department of Mining Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. ; 

For a period of 12 years, from 1888 to 1900, Dr. 
Stoek was assistant engineer of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He then became 
instructor in mining, metallurgy and geology at 
Lehigh University, from which he had graduated in 
1887, filling that position for three years. During the 
period from 1898 to 1909, in addition to his other 
activities, he was managing editor of Mines and Min- 
erals, a technical paper published at Scranton. 

Besides his eminence as an engineer, Professor 
Stoek was known as an authority on coal storage. 
He was the author of several works on this subject 
and had also written extensively on mining problems, 





H. B. Morris, in charge of the Binghampton, N. Y., 
office of the Producers Coal & Coke Co., Johnstown, 
is spending the week at Albany, NeeYe 
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CINCINNATI MARKET 


Export Buying Reacts Favorably on Coal 
Prices in Southern Fields. 


A much firmer tone affects the Cincinnati coal mar- 
ket this week, though buying is not notably active 
anda comparatively light volume of coal is moving 
to the consumer. The better outlook, which has thus 
operated to harden market conditions that were im- 
mediately threatened with continued softening, is due 
to the fact that about 50,000 tons of bituminous coal 
were bought here for export the latter part of last 
week and that a number of much larger orders of 
the same kind, practically all for Europe, are now 
developing. Though there is a disposition to ex- 
aggerate the importance of this new demand and 
count both inquiries and orders several times, the 
more conservative of the Cincinnati operators regard 
this new phase of fuel demand as significant at this 
time. 

Foreign orders have thus far been largely for high 
volatile coal. They come largely from the countries 
of northern Europe which haye derived part of their 
coal supplies from Germany. Shipments go forward 
to Antwerp and Hamburg on the first orders, it is said, 
but later shipments on contracts now being negotiated 
are to go to Holland, Denmark, Italy and Switzer- 
land. The proposed tonnage included is not as yet 
sensationally large, but buyers say the aggregate will 
reach an impressive figure if the prices do not soar 
and the quality does not suffer as was the case when 
American fuel producers on a former occasion, had a 
good chance to get a European foothold with their 
fuel. The present buying movement is credited to 
the unwillingness of British shippers to yield South 
American markets to the United States. 

Car supply was uniformly bad during the last week 
—if anything worse than the week before—though 
the weather during the greater portion of the week 
was very much better and ought to have amelioriated 
winter traffic difficulties a good deal. Nobody seems 
able to explain these unfortunate rail troubles satis- 
factorily, though there is a wide variety of these ex- 
planations and some of them ought to be satisfactory. 


Car Situation Not Improved. 


The C, & O. supply was but little better than 20 
per cent, though officials of the road say that this 
poor showing is due in part to an exaggerated basis 
of allotments. The Virginian showed 25 per cent, the 
N. & W. less than 25 on an average, and the L. & N, 
not over 20, with a slight advantage to the Hazard 
district for the week. The B, & O. reported about 
35 per cent, and the Queen & Crescent and Southern 
about 25 per cent. The congestion on northbound 
connecting roads was somewhat relieved with the bet- 
ter weather, but most of the embargoes remained and 
intervened against the freer shipments. which op- 
erators needed to connect with their best consuming 
steam and by-product markets. 

There was considerable inquiry about contracts un- 
til the development of the flurry about foreign buy- 
ing made operators more conservative in naming con- 
tract. rates. Before this happened, however, three 
Central West steel plants contracted ‘for an aggregate 
of 1,400,000 tons of smokeless slack from West Vir- 
ginia districts. There was one contract of 600,000 
tons, one of 500,000 tons, and one of 300,000 tons. 
None of these, it is said, have heretofore drawn their 
fuel from the West Virginia districts. The price was 
not given out, but is understood to have been between 
$3 and $3.50. 


Current Quotations. 


Smokeless coal for western delivery brought from 
$4.75 to $5 for mine-run. Tidewater call was good, 
with vessels awaiting cargoes, and the price there 
showed an advance up to $4.25 and $4.50, Domestic 
lump and egg of this variety held at $7 and $7.50, 
with an opportunity to get up to $8 in western mar- 
kets. “Nut and slack followed mine-run closely in 
the spot market, while smithing coal held to the 
standard figure of $5.65. 

In high volatile coal, prices on nut and slack held 
at from $2.15 to $2.50, while steam mine-run quotations 
ranged between $2.50 and $2.75 and gas mine-run be- 
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tween $2.75 and $3. Foreign orders, which were 
largely for this variety, held closely to these figures 
and are not expected to go much, if any, higher. Two- 
inch egg and lump ranged between $3.50 and $3.75 
and four-inch between $4.25 and $4.75. Domestic 
buying was not active. 

Retail dealers in Cincinnati and the smaller towns 
adjacent say that orders have fallen off greatly in 
the last week or ten days and business is almost bad 
enough to be called dull. This is due doubtless to 
the milder weather. There is a disposition on the part 
of householders to buy only what is needed to finish 
the winter, and they buy in quantities which indicate 
they are afraid of getting too much. They have been 
told that they will be able to buy next winter’s fuel 
during the summer at a pretty low rate. 

Already there is talk of lake contracts, but buyers 
are naming a pretty low figure and operators are 
expecting that a worth-while foreign demand will help 
them insist on a better price. At any rate, it seems 
likely that lake movements will begin early and be 
happily distributed over a long season. 

Transportation conditions are very good on the 
river, but for some reason barge tonnage has fallen 
off somewhat—probably because of temporary reduced 
demand and hampered conditions for reshipment. 

There are signs that Hazard operators are awaken- 
ing to the seriousness of aggressive union activities 
in their section and are about to take steps to check- 


mate them. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mild Weather Reduces Consumption and 
\ffects Demand—Lower Prices Expected. 


Soft weather and reduced consumption have left 
the coal market without much support and belated 
cars. in transit for a long time, have been coming 
to add to troubles already sufficient. The season is 
sractically over, for much buying. The more south- 
ern markets have already shown the usual falling off 
‘nd this district is confining its buying to the closest 
possible figure. 

Concessions and inducements of various kinds are 
being offered to move coal which has failed to find 
4 market, and this will be continued as long as there 
is any surplus to offer. The same thing applies to 
lock coal, for there is a surplus on hand, in spite of 
he limited receipts of the past summer. The sur- 
Jlus is not great as dock totals go, but there is a 
ereat plenty to take a loss on. 

All interests arey waiting for the new season and 
what it may bting in prices. There seems to be no 
question that yrices will be materially lower. Already 
that is being evidenced in some of the retail prices 
being advertise l, Consumers can buy many grades of 
soft coal in th: Twin Cities at from $8.80 to $10.50 
which have "tt been available at such prices for a 
long time. 


Traflic Well Handled. 


The season's experience on coal has well justified 
the claim of the coal trade that there has been no 
trouble with unl production at any time, but it has 
been wholly a matter of transportation. Despite some 
transportation troubles during the winter, in the 
main, traffic has been well handled, and has had 
comparatively little delay. Only during the past 
month or so, has there been delay enough to give 
any real trouble. And as a result, there has never 
been a minute that soft coal was not in ample sup- 
ply. And so far as the supply of hard coal lasted, 
there was no serious trouble there either. 

The fact has been so well demonstrated, that the 
Minnesota lesislature—although well tinged with 
radical thoug]l |--has defeated a bill aimed at over- 
regulating tl coal business. This would not have 
been done, ltl there been the slightest ground for 
blaming the ren of the coal trade for the conditions 
that have p+ vailed at times. 


Taking «a lozen years together, it is seen that in 
only a few of them has the time-honored contract 
season beet arranged for and carried out according 
to the established schedule of years ago. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Market Prices Are Generally Uncertain— 
Many Inquiries for Shipments. 


The coal market at Hampton Roads just at this 
time is rather uncertain as far as prices are con- 
cerned, and shippers here are wondering what is 
going to be the outcome of the advance in prices 
since Monday, February 26th, when quotations were 
from around $6 per gross ton for navy standard New 
River and Pocahontas coals. The market at that time 
was about $3 under what it was around the first of 
this year, and this low market proved to be a factor 
in the boosting of handling, as when the week ended 
nearly 300,000 tons of coal had been dumped over the 
piers. 

About the middle of last week prices took a sudden 
jump showing an increase of about 20 cents per ton, 
remaining there until Monday of this week, when 
prices advanced still further., Numerous inquiries 
for March shipments, considerable demand and low 
stocks at tidewater are said to be causes for the 
increase in prices. Quotations for navy standard 
low volatile New River and Pocahontas coals are 
from $7.25 to $7.50 per gross ton piers, while high 
volatile coals are being quoted around $6.25 at piers. 
Inland coal prices are still around $4.50 per net ton 
mines, which is about the same as quoted for the 
month of February or about $1 less than January 
quotations. 

Coal dumpings at Hampton Roads piers for the 
first two months of this year have shown an increase 
of more than 300,000 tons over the dumpings in the 
same period last year. The dumpings for the month 
of February reached 1,147,029 tons while January's 
dumpings exceeded those of February by less than 
50,000 tons, or less than the average day’s work. 
The dumpings recorded for the week ending March 
2nd were 299,341 tons, against 276,412 tons dumped 
the previous week. Total tons dumped for the year 
to that date amounts to 2,373,634 tons as compared 
with 2,037,370 tons dumped during the same period 
last year. 

Foreign Demand Anticipated Wednesday. 


Stocks on hand and vessels waiting at piers are 
as follows: 


Tons Tons 

on hand vessels 

Virginian (<)>... oe arene 77,800 21,800 
Norfolk & Western............ 53: 4000) ae Gee re 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ 52,000 24,000 
Totals... 4.2 eee 183,200 45,800 


For some time past Hampton Roads coal shippers 
have been watching the Ruhr situation with keen 
interest because of the possibility that American re- 
sources may be called on for the relief of industry 
in Germany in case the French occupation of German 
coal fields cuts down the supply of coal for home 
consumption. 

Local shipping men here are of the opinion that 
sooner or later Germany and Sweden both will prob- 
ably call on this country for their coal supply, as a 
serious shortage of coal has developed in Germany 
since the French occupation of the Ruhr mines, Like- 
wise Sweden, which depends on Germany for her 
coal supply, is also undergoing a shortage. Accord- 
ing to reports the Norwegian steamer Hallgrim 
arrived here Sunday to load coal for Hamburg which 
will be the first cargo of this commodity to leave 
this port for Germany, and two other ships are ex- 
pected to arrive later this week for coal cargoes 
going to Germany to relieve the present shortage there. 

Hampton Roads being the logical point of export, 
the proximity of this port to the great coal fields of 
West Virginia and the fact that these countries desire 
steam coal, which Hampton Roads is in an especially 
good position to furnish, are all pointed to, as argu- 
ments for establishing this trade out of this port, and 
the development of this new trade will be an important 
addition to the already growing export volume of this 
port. 

The Hazle Brook Coal Co., controlled by the Wentz 
interests, has leased the Girard anthracite colliery, 
owned by the Girard Estate and formerly operated 
by the Girard Mining Co. 
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SLUMP AT JOHNSTOWN _ 


Low Prices Forcing Some of the Smalle 
Operators to Close Down. . 


JoHnstown, Pa., March 8—One of the 
slumps experienced by the coal trade in more than 
year struck the Johnstown district this week 
prices have tumbled to a point declared by ope 
to be the very rock bottom. This is parti 
true of B. & O. Pool 11, which is offered again 
dearth of orders ‘at $1.75. Operators state that ther 
is no profit whatsoever at this price and several 
the smaller mines have already closed, especially j 
the Meyersdale district. 

It is stated that the price drop is due to sever: 
causes, principally on account of the embargoes whic 
make it almost impossible to sell much coal outsid 
of a very restricted area. The result has been th: 
many operators have been willing to accept almo: 
any price to keep their mines going. On the othe 
hand, it is stated that prices for all grades woul 
undoubtedly be much lower if it were not for tt 
scarcity of cars. 

The usual uncertainty of the market during Marc 
also has much to do with the slump, and it is ex 
pected that after the first of April, when price 
come stabilized, there will undoubtedly be some in 
provement as the high cost mines will find it | 
to continue operations, while the low cost mines 
benefit by increased car supply. Local wagon 
ers, with very few exceptions, have retired from 
market. x 

While the big price drop has been in B. & O. F 
11, all other grades have suffered to some ex 
Pool 9 was being sold this week at from $3.25 to 
the latter figure representing shipments on old | 
tracts. B. R. & P. Pool 14 soldat $2:75- 0 Pam 
Pool 10 at $2.75 to $3, and P. R. R. Pool 11 at 
to $2.75. New York Central Pool 11 was ate! 
same figure. . 
















































Continue to 
Unsettling Effect on Prices. 


Numerous Embargoes 


ALTOONA, Pa., March 8.—Inadequate transpo 
facilities are reflected in the production in the | 
tral Pennsylvania bituminous field for Februa 
when the output was 69,287 cars, as compared Wi 
82,835 cars in January. Production was larger 
in February of last year, however, which was 
cars. 

There has been no improvement in the car situat 
as far as the P. R. R. is concerned, and operat 
are continuing under the handicap of embarg 
northern roads over which shipments must be 
to redch northern New York‘ and’ New’ E 
points. ‘ Jae 

They state that embargoes on the D. & H 
tighter than ever, while the B. & A., Rutland 
other roads will accept only cars that origin 
the N. Y. C. As a result, operators whose wor 
are in P. R. R. territory are sending but litt 
to the Northeast. Quite a number of operato: 
given up and closed down for the time being. 

Some contracts are being made effective / 
Ist, but it is said that buyers are not showi 
‘great anxiety to cover. A few have signed 
Pool 10 coal at $3.25 to $3.50, and it is assen 
that considerable Pool 11 will be contracted for a 
It is also reported that railroads are closing t 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $3. 

Embargogs are held responsible for keeping 4 
prices. The strongest demand is for the 1 
grades. The current price range today is’ as folloy 
Pool 11, $2.75 to $3; Pool 10, $3 to $3.25; Po 
$3.50; Pool 1, $4 to $4.50; Pool 71, $4 to $4.25; 
159 $2.75. : 


Chauncey F. Camp, of the Producers Coal & 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., has gone to Philadelphia : 
will have his headquarters at 1810 Chestnut st 
Mr. Camp will represent his company among 
Philadelphia wholesale dealers. 
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Domestic Prices Reduced at Chicago 





Reaction in Screenings Due to Smaller Output Results in Higher Quotations— 
Indiana Production Suffers as Result of Strikes. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 





Price reduction in Illinois domestic coals featured 
the Chicago coal market during the past week, and 
many of the Indiana operators followed the lead of 
their sister state in lowering the price of coal at the 
mines. This reduction was quickly reflected in the 
retail trade at Chicago. Retail coal prices in Chicago 
were reduced early this week as much as 75 cents 
per ton on Illinois and Indiana products, while 
Pocahontas coals were as much as $1 lower in the 
retailers’ yards. Dealers, last week, also reduced the 
charge for carrying coal cn the first, second and third 
floors of houses and apartments, ten cents per ton, this 
having been made possible by the new and lower 
wage agreement between the dealers and_ the 
teamsters. 

Screenings have reacted some in price and higher 
prices are prevailing, due to the lower production of 
prepared sizes in Indiana and Illinois. Springfield 
screenings led in strength early this week. Operators 
were asking $1.35 to $1.40 for the fine coal, compared 
with $1.15 to $1.25 a week ago and $1.10 two weeks 
ago. Screenings have not been accumulating since 
the market for domestic sizes became slow a week 
ago, and consequently the “surplus prices” have been 
wiped out and it is now a matter of supply.and de- 
mand as far as the screenings are concerned. 

Prices for screenings are expected to move to still 
higher levels before the end of the present week and 
nothing except a severe cold wave and a greatly in- 
ereased demand for domestic coals will prevent the 
upward movement ef the fine coal prices. 


Farmer Trade Holding Up. 


_A prominent retailer from a small town in Illinois, 

who visited the Chicago market this week says the 
farmer trade is holding up much better than the city 
and town buying, and he has been kept busy filling 
the orders received from the consumers on the farm. 
Many other sources also report the country trade 
to be more brisk for domestic coals than is the trade 
in the large cities. 
_ There was censiderable interest shown on the local 
market this week on reported big inquiries and sales 
of coals for export. Many of the local wholesalers 
looked upon this as an indication that the market 
wil! soon take on additional strength throughout the 
country, now that the foreign buyers, are again in 
the market. However, the direct influence of these 
sales, or reported big sales, has not been felt.on the 
local market. 
_ Not a, great deal of Pocahontas coal has been com- 
ing into the local market during the past week or 
ten days, and judging from the falling prices of this 
coal, especially among the retailers it is probably a 
good thing for the market that the receipts have not 
been larger. This coal that is arriving is applying 
on contracts for the most part, the contract price 
averaging $5 per ton. 
Stocks of anthracite are still short of dealer re- 
quirements, but the majority of the dealers’ customers 
have found some substitute or other for the hard 
coal, during the Winter months, so the edge has been 
taken off of the demand for this product. It is 
expected, however, that the dealer will be forced to 
finish the cold season in a condition of shortage so 
far as anthracite is concerned. 
Indiana operators have been having their troubles 
lately with strikes, and consequently the production 
in that State has suffered. Indiana mines did not 
average forty per cent running time last week, while 
the Illinois mines were nearer the forty-four per 
cent mark, 


Notes. 


iy T. O. Miles, retail coal dealer of Galesburg, III. 
We joined the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
ealers’ Association. 


. 


The Rockwell-Empire Coal & Ice Co., of Dubuque, 
Ta., recently elected E. J. Postel, of Chicago, presi- 
dent, and Fred P. Morse, of Evanston, IIl., secretary. 


F. J. Walker, manager of the Detroit office of the 
Main Island Creek Coal Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
visited members of the coal trade in Chicago this 
week, 

Roscoe Starek, of Binkley & Co., now better 
known on the street as the consolidated Binkley- 
Bogle intercsts, made a business trip to Cincinnati 
last week. 


W. A. Leigh, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Coalfield Fuel Co., is again in his office after being 
confined to his home for three weeks with an attack 
of pneumonia. 


Charles O. Fowler, until recently in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Monro-Warrior Coal Co., has 
been elected president of the Service Fuel Co., Old 
Colony Building, Chicago. 

George W. Hill, of the Chesapeake & Virginian 
Coal Co., and G. D. Miller, of the McCullough C. 
M. Co., of Hughey, W. Va.. were visitors on the 
Chicago market last week. 

Following the death of Charles T. Boynton, last 
week, Kemper K. Knapp was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the By-Products Coke Cor- 
poration, to fill the vacancy on the board. 


F, A. Elmore, in charge of the local office of the 
Houston Coal Co., denied this week that there had 
been any negotiations between his company and 
Henry Ford for the sale of mining properties. 


The Consumers Co., Chicago’s largest retail coal 
firm, has had a rapid and _ substantial growth. 
This company now employs more than 2,000 people 
to carry out its work of distributing coal to the 
consumers, 


C. R. Brunton, of the Harcum Fuel Co., of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., and A. F. Stevens, of Sandwich, IIL, 
were visitors this week in the offices of I. L. Runyan, 
secretary of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association, 


The Free Belle Mining Co., Freeburg, IIl., was 
organized last week and incorporated for $50,000. 
The firm will mine and deal in coal, ‘coal products 
and minerals and ‘those interested in the company are 
H. F. Driemeyér, O. E. Altrogge,; and’ S. J. Fowler. 
Offices will be located in Freeburg. 


Frank C. Carland, head of the Frank C. Carland 
Coal Co., returned Monday of this week from Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and other-eastern coal fields. He 
reports the car supply very poor in that section, 
approximately one to two days’ supply per week, de- 
pending upon whether the mine is served by one or 
two railroads. 


The Utilities Coal Co., 332 S. Michigan avenue, is 
a new-comer in the local market. This company was 
incorporated last week for $200,000 and will make 
its headquarters in the McCormick Building. The 
business of the company will include mining and 
dealing in coal and by-products. The officers are 
Cyrus H. Adams, Jr., N. H. Matthews and Edward 
M. Bullard. 


At a recent meeting of the Northwestern Coal 
Deck Operators’ Association, H. F. Smith declared 
that it was a waste of transportation to send coal 
from Indiana and Illinois to the Northwest in open 
cars, because the cars had to be returned empty. He 
advocated loading coal in box cars so grain and 
other commodities of the Northwest could be re- 
turned in them. 

Following the report that the Chicago By-Products 
Coke Corporation had been purchased by, or con- 
solidated with, the Allied Chemical Company, C. D. 
Caldwell, president of the By-Products Coke Cor- 
poration, issued a statement saying that no merger 


or sale had been consummated or was contemplated. 
He classed the rumor as without foundation or 
without a basis of facts. 


The following firms were admitted to membership 
in the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association during the past month: F. E. Bruce of 
New Boston, Ill, Cooper-Utter Lumber Co. of 
Nashota, Wis., Cooper Utter Lumber Co. of Merton, 
Wis., Forest City Coal & Lumber Co., Rockford, IIL, 
H. Wallichs & Co., of Fond du Lac, Wis., and Wis- 
consin Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 

Judge Samuel Alschulter, until recently a member 
of the Coal Commission, was married this week to 
Miss Ella Kahn. Judge Alschulter was 63 years 
old his last birthday and is considered one of the 
ablest judges on the bench, and more than competent 
to serve on the Coal Commission. The local trade 
regrets that he chose to resign from the commission, 


but they congratulated him last week upon his 
marriage, 


Henry E. Patrick, vice-president of C. M. Moder- 
well & Co., died at his home in Oak Park, Ill, on 
Wednesday of last week. Mr. Patrick was over 70 
years old at the time of his death, and had been 
active until a few months ago when an apoplectic 
stroke confined him to his home. Mr. Patrick had 
been associated with C. M. Moderwell & Co. since 
1902 and since 1917 had been first vice-president of 
the company. 

W. G. Maguire, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., of which 
he was formerly vice-president, has also been elected 
president of the St. Louis Coal & Iron Co., where he 
also formerly served as vice-president. Mr. Maguire 


is well known to the Chicago trade through his 
former connection with the American Coke & 
Chemical Co., of Chicago. In 1909 he was sales 


manager for Domhoff & Joyce Co. 

Mr. Town is now temporarily in charge of the 
sales of the Bell Union Coal Co., Old Colony Build- 
ing, filling the vacancy made last week when 
Clarence P. Hillman resigned to become Chicago 
manager for the Southern Coal Co. Mr. Town is 
officially connected with the Philadelphia office of 
the Bell Union Coal Company. Mr. Hillman has 
taken up his new work and will make his head- 
quarters in the Fisher Building» He was formerly 
connected with Wright & Co. and the Atlas C. & C. 
Co., and is well known to the local trade through 
his earlier connection with the Chicago Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association. 


Pig Iron Strong. 


It is frequently stated that pig iron is the founda- 
tion of prosperity and hence progress with regard to 
the manufacture thereof is always a good sign. 
Semi-official returns show that the production of that 
basic metal last month was the greatest of any Feb- 
ruary on record, reaching the highest figures attained 
since March, 1920. The total output was 2,994,187 
tons. This is calculated to be at 89 per cent of 
capacity. 

From various quarters figures are obtained verify- 
ing our statement as to general business conditions 
being in a very healthy state and the coal trade will 
undoubtedly share in the prosperity after a while; 
generaily recovering slowly from any setback. 








Coal Brings $19 at Auction. 

As_ an indication of what competitive bidding for 
coal might have resulted in during the recent cold 
weather, it may be noted that at an auction sale, 
settling the personal effects of an estate, the coal 
remaining in the cellar of the homestead brought $19 
per ton. In addition to this the buyer had to pay 
the expense of removal and delivery at destination. 
This was in a town where the retail price was $15 
per ton, but by paying $19 plus the purchaser knew 
what he was getting and when he was going to have 
delivery, instead of merely having his order entered. 


F. J. Balch has sent in his resignation as vice- 
president and sales manager of the R. R. Bunnell 
Coal Co., Springfield, Mass., to take effect shortly. 
He expects to be identified with a coal mining com- 
pany. 
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CONDITIONS AT BUFFALO 


Downward Trend in Soft Coal Prices Is 
Still Under Way. 


The downward tendency in bituminous prices con- 
tinues. Shippers are not prepared to say what the 
end will be, except that operators are complaining 
that the price will soon be less than cost of produc- 
tion, If that really happens there is likely to be a 
new feature of the trade made prominent, as to 
whether the cost can be reduced or the price be ad- 
vanced by a good many mines shutting down. This 
state of things has to do with the status of labor in 
the mines, for that appears to be all that can be 
made less expensive in the business. 


There is another condition that troubles the bitumi- 
inous trade—car supply is not what it was. This 
may seem strange, but there is more complaint than 
ever now. The Pennsylvania has been very short 
for some time, but the shippers over most other roads 
in the mining districts have been fairly boasting of 
their cars. It -is different now. One operator who 
had been enjoying a 100 per cent supply for months 
now says that he is able to work only two or three 
days a week, This, with so many eastern lines em- 
bargoed, makes the life of the coal shipper no easy 
As to probable spring and summer conditions, 
opinions differ. Some say even that cars will not be 
in good supply again, while other claim that warm 
weather will see them easy once more. 

Shippers are finding that only one road eastward 
is ready to accept bituminous shipments, even if they 
can be got as far as this point, and it takes an expert 
to cover New England territory in any way. But for 
the coast route, everything in that direction would 
suffer. At the same time there comes up the old 
puzzle again, more pronounced than ever. The de- 
mand for bituminous coal is flatter than at any pre- 
vious time lately, Consumers might be expected, when 
they find it so long to get an order filled, to buy more 
liberally, instead of holding off as they do. The only 
possible explanation is that they are taking advantage 
of transit cars and so are able to keep their stocks up. 


Buyers in the Saddle. 


In this connection, a heavy Buffalo consumer said 
this week that he had not the least difficulty in get- 
ting all the coal he wanted. More was offered him 
than was needed to keep up his*stocks. He depended 
in a general way on some reliable dealer, but if there 
was not that way out he could get coal enough from 
the general market, At present he Had not the least 
uneasiness over his coal supply. He was not reducing 
consumption either. 

Bituminous shippers still report a slack market, 
but mostly say that the actual reduction in prices 
do not warrant much change in quotations, which are: 
$4.50 to $4.75 for Youghiogheny gas lump; # to 
$4.25 for steam lump; $3.25 to $3.50 for mine-run, and 
$2.75 to $3 for slack, mine prices, 

The anthracite trade was decicedly off while the 
warm weather lasted. The Fuel Administration re- 
ported that the demand was scarcely a tenth part of 
what it had been, and in some instances car orders 
were canceled by Canadian dealers. Then the snow 
returned on the 6th, with a sharp east wind and the 
consumers asked for coal again. This demand will 
last till the snow goes, which must be soon. So the 
real stress in the business may safely be said to be 
over. It has never been very severe, though the 
inconvenience of dribbling deliveries and burning fuel 
that nobody wanted has been great. 

The Fuel Administration now permits retailers to 
deliver a month’s supply, instead of two weeks’, and 
is awaiting the Governor’s proclamation to disband. 
Till that is send out the offices will remain in at least 
nominal activity. The winter has been long and 
fairly severe, though the temperature did not get 
below zero in Buffalo but once. 

Soon there will be the question of laying in a new 
supply. Those who bought last spring were most 
fortunate, but the majority will say now, as they did 
then, that there will be coal enough and hold off 
till fall. 

Coke shares the slack condition of the bituminous 
market and it is now being dropped by most anthra- 


one. 
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cite consumers who have been obliged to use it this 
winter, This makes the coke market very dull and 
slack, though prices appear to be about at the bot- 
tom, $8.25 for foundry and $6.50 for furnace, with 
no stock offering. 


BOSTON EMBARGOED 





Rail and Water Deliveries Affected by Storm 
—No Anxiety by Consumers. 


The latest development in the fuel situation is, of 
course, the further embargoes that have been placed 
against all-rail shipments of bituminous and the very 
severe snowstorm that tied up transportation on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week, A full nine 
inches fell and with the heavy winds accompanying 
the snow, caused huge drifts and also made shipments 
by water an uncertain and hazardous affair. 

The delivery of fuel in this section is one long 
story of delay and uncertainty. The harbor still 
presents a condition of congestion, though it is not 
so bad now as it was a month ago. The deten- 
tion at present is a matter of two weeks or so, as 
compared with three and four weeks previously. 
The matter of demurrage is still serious and many 
concerns are losing heavily on certain shipments due 
to ihis factor, 

Of course, the Boston & Albany is doing fairly 
well as to furnishing of cars but it takes care of a 
comparatively small amount of tidewater shipment. 
On the Boston & Maine, the movement is not at all 
satisfactory, since the road favors the movement of 
railroad coal, and the discharging at Mystic’ Wharf 
of coal for small industrial consumers has not been 
facilitated of late. 

At Providence, there is three weeks’ detention, a 
very unusual situation for that port, and conditions 
at New Haven are about as bad, with 25 vessels in 
the harbor, containing some 50,000 tons. 


Prices Held Up. 


Prices at Boston, on cars, are still in the neighbor- 
hood of last week’s quotations, though as one shipper 
puts it, quotations are “all over the lot.” There has 
been a little movement of Southern bituminous at 
$10.75 and even $11 on the Boston & Maine, though 
the going-market may be said to be nearer $10.25, 
with sales reported at $10, while on the Boston & 
Albany, shippers are open to orders all the way from 
$9 to $9.50 on cars. 

Shippers report business as very quiet, with no 
visible anxiety on the part of consumers, who have 
in mind the near approach of April Ist with its cus- 
tomery softening of bituminous prices and heavier 
shipments, following the departure of cold weather. 
Prices at Providence are generally around the’ $9.25 
gross ton on cars level and at New Haven, it is 
nearer $10, 

There are no new shipments of bituminous from 
Pennsylvania due to the restricting embargoes, and 
sales are therefore only made as regards tonnage en 
route. Some new low prices have been quoted, Pool 
10 selling as low as $3.10 net ton mines and Pool 9 
at $3.25 to $3.35. The best Broadtop still is quoted 
around $4.50 net ton. 

There has been a revival of demand for export coal, 
the situation in the Ruhr being a contributing factor, 
this together with good Western demand and good 
demand for spot at Hampton Roads, strengthening 
the quotations at that place to $7@$7.25 gross ton 
f. o. b. piers. : 

In the anthracite market, there has been a slight 
easing, prices of domestic independent sizes being 
around $13.50, as compared with $13.85 and $14 pre- 
viously. This is due to the approach of warmer 
weather. 


Coal production for Utah in January totaled 468,835 
tons, an increase of 47,104 tons over the correspond- 
ing month in 1922. December output was 494,197 
tons. In 1922 Utah produced 4,892,657 tons and it is 
predicted this year will exceed 5,000,000. 


Saward’s Annual, 1923, now in course of prepara- 
tion, Send in your order. 
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Hearing Held on Clean Coal Bill Now 
Massachusetts Legislature. 


Boston, March 8.—Dr. Eugene R. Kelly, 
chusetts commissioner of public health, told th 
lative committee on mercantile affairs last Mc 
that “lack of coal, plus the poor quality sold 
commonwealth, has caused much _ suffe 
enormous increase in pneumonia and in death be 
that disease.” - 

At the same hearing, Attorney General Louis G 
berg explained the legislation asked for by Gov 
Cox. Under the terms of the bill, the dep 
health, director of standards and local sea 
weights and measures would be empowered to anal 
and inspect any shipment of coal they desired, a 
if such coal was not fit to burn, they may sei 
and cause it to be destroyed. Whoever offers f 
sale such coal is liable to a fine up to $1,000 or 
more than one year in jail, or both, 4 

B, Preston Clark, acting emergency fuel adminis 
trator, stated before the Mercantile Affairs Comm 
tee that his department had made an investi 
and found that of all the coal received three pe 
was found to be bad. He asserted that legis 
looking to the prevention of the sale of poor 
was as necessary as laws to protect the public 
poor food. 

Mr. Clark was of the opinion that the sta 
should be determined by common sense and _ the 
that, if such a law was placed on the statute bo 
operators shipping fuel into the state would tak 
to see that it was of good quality. He did not thin 
that the supply of coal would be affected if the me 
ure was wisely carried out and enforced. . 

If Massachusetts adopted this course, he said, 
doubt the matter would be taken up by the confer 
of New England Governers to be held in the sp: 
and by next fall the coal operators would have le 
that one-sixteenth of the anthracite dealers had a 
to protcet themselves. 





Coal Men Appear in Opposition. 


William A. Clark, of Northampton, president 
the New England Coal Dealers’ Association, opp 
the proposed legislation, stating that it was unn 
sary if the measure now before the committee on 
question of licensing coal dealers, is passed. He fel 
that under the terms of that measure, the depa 
of health could reach any violators or dishon 
dealers. 

“The public wants some legislation,” he continue 
“and I know the workings of state government, 7 
Governor is behind this measure and the presence 
so many department heads and officials here in fa 
of it is answer enough. They are not here volunta: 
Enactment of this bill will greatly interfere ith 
shipment of coal into Massachusetts, T ie. en 
for anthracite is so great that the supply. nev : t 
up even when the mines are working 280-odd. d 
in a year.” 

He was certain that restrictions placed upon 
grade, other than by Federal law, would hurt 
Massachusetts dealers, 

Another opponent of the proposed measure: 
Lynn M. Ranger, a coal wholesaler, who 
the bill was “foolish, unwarranted and impra 
that if enacted into law it would result in 2 
complete stoppage of anthracite shipment into 1] 
chusetts. He intimated that the purpose o: 
measure was to appease public opinion and sai 
was ready to bet the attorney-general a hat t 
the measure was unconstitutional. 

Thomas M. Vincent, of Winchester, in oppo 
the measure, said that protection could only be 
by national legislation on the matter of standa 
tion and suggested that the Pennsylvania law, 
prohibits more than six to seven per cent of fore’ 


matter, should be made a Federal law. a, 
Hi 


a 7 ie 


— o 
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British coal output for the week ended Fe 
24 was 5,519,100 tons, and number of miners 
ployed was 1,139,600. Previous week’s output 
5,559,600 tons. A year ago, production was 5,04 
tons, and two years ago, 4,321,400 tons. 
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ARDIFF, Wales, February 28.—The coal markets of 
U. K. and particularly that of Cardiff have been 
state of pronounced animation during the past 
. The French occupation of the Ruhr Valley 
s had its inevitable effect and orders from Ger- 
y are pouring in. Allied countries are finding 
elves with curtailed deliveries from Germany, 
(are also falling back upon the U. K. for in- 
ed supplies. 

his is not the only reason for the recent rise in 
There have recently been several 
es in the French coal fields and this has led to a 
tage of industrial coals in many cases, Further-, 





past couple of weeks and assisted in cheapening 
‘ling with which to bid for British coal. The 
ind demands for British coal are broadening, and 
hese contributory factors tend to the making of 
very firm market, with coals daily becoming in 
rcer supply. 

Within the past week, prices of most grades of 
ish large coal have risen from 1/6 to 3/— per 
while the rise in the price of coke has been 
omenal. 

ctive inquiries continue for practically all grades 
Welsh coal, but the feature of the demands con- 
ies to be the heavy call for coke and smalls for 
ing purposes. This heavy demand for coke is 
tributed to by the decree of the French military 
horities, who have placed an embargo on Ruhr 
e leaving for any area outside the Ruhr, so that 
industries of unoccupied Germany have to look 
here for supplies. 

It is estimated that over 120,000 tons of Welsh 
| has been sold to Germany within the past week 
83,000 tons of space has actually been chartered 
t Cardiff, mainly for Hamburg. The freight for 
amburg started around 6/3 but has rapidly advanced 
the vicinity of 9/-. 

here is also a steady buying pressure evident from 
nee, Italy and Belgium, all of whom are in one 
and another feeling the effects of the European 
tage, while business in Welsh coals to South 
erica is still on a substantial basis. 


American Supplies on Way. 


aa been reported on the Cardiff market that 
many is buying supplies of American coal, and 
his is considered in some quarters as likely to be a 
lel Ss nt td. the further’ running up of Welsh. prices. 
e risin of Welsh prices certainly gives an advan- 
age to the ‘Coals of the U. S., but Welsh prices will 
@ to rise still higher, in the view of the Welsh coal 
, before U. S. competition in Europe becomes 
cant, 

s understood at Cardiff that run-of-mine coal 
lling at Hampton Roads at about 26/- per ton, 
two steamers were this week chartered to load 
ampton Roads in the second half of March to 
rry about 15,000 tons at freights of $2.15 and $2.25, 
ectively, making about 9/— in British currency. 
is equivalent to the present freight to Hamburg 
n Welsh ports, and would enable American coal 
e delivered to Hamburg around 35/—, but Welsh 
of-mine coal of a similar class to that compared 
e is available around 25/-, so that a slight ad- 
ge still accrues to Welsh coal. 

the other hand, Best Welsh Admiralty large 
now be delivered at Hamburg, in view of the 
urrent freight and coal prices, at less than about 
— 42/— c. i. f£. Hamburg. 


Cardiff Coal Prices. 


Large (steam)— IOs 58p 
meester Admiraltye (i. 2t5.20.0. sake SHV ES yal ee 
@esecond Admiralty :..0.... 5.3 . 00/— (31 /— 

Bee iY oe Fe ONES od cia a cles ..28/— 29/6 
- Other (0. A pees egy Rg SR Et AY AB 26/6 28/- 
Best Monmouthshires ...........30/— 31/6 
~~ Other Monmouthshires ..........28/- 30/- 


, the mark has made a remarkable recovery in 
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Another Boom in Welsh Coal Market 


Heavy fe iaan Buying Ae About a Sharp Rise in Prices and Freight Rates— 
Increased Demand from Other European Countries. 





29/6 


HasternmValléyst 2 fic ce eee 28/- 

OrdinaryaCarditta ss see 28/— 30/- 
Interiors. sen epean eee eee 25/6 27/6 

Smalls— 

Best ‘steams? aatun.s1ee ae ee 23/— 24/- 
Goode bunkersieen9 a0 eo 21/- 23/- 
Ordinariessateec nie See 20/— 21/- 
Inferiors)i 3 cian ere 17/6 20/- 
Foundry Cokes. ee eae oe ae 70/— 80/— 
Patents Huelie i. en es deere wee 37 Oman 


Freights from Cardiff. 


Chartering has recently been very active at Cardiff, 
although the position has now eased somewhat on ac- 
count of very boisterous weather which is delaying 
vessels and results in a short supply of tonnage. Nu- 
merous orders are held by exporters, but owners are 
holding out for enhanced freight rates in view of the 
short tonnage supply. 


This week U. S. A. options have been fixed at 9/6 
free discharge, while the feature of the market has 
been the running up of the Hamburg rate from 6/3 
to 9/- for coal and around 12/- for coke. 

West Italy is firmer and fixes at 11/6 for vessels 
about 6,000 tons, while French Coast and Medi- 
terranean rates are also firmer. La Rochelle is firm 
at 7/3, with Bordeaux and Bay ports at near figures. 
There have been a fair number of fixtures for Rotter- 
dam and rates are steady at 7/- 8/-. South America 
is not now so strong and tonnage is being taken up at 
15/6. 


Recent representative fixtures include: Algiers, 
11/-; Messina, 10/9 11/—; Venice, 13/6; Antwerp, 
7/-; Bordeaux, 7/3; Caen, 7/-;: Barcelona, 14/6; 


Bilbao, 8/9; Buenos Ayres-La Plata, 15/6; Genoa 
options, 11/6 11/714; Hamburg, 8/6 9/-; Las Palmas, 
O/1Ola. Wart said, 12/-, 


Heavy Shipments from Wales. 


Exports from Welsh ports during this year have 
been as follows: 


Weeking ending Tons 
Vicar ity eer oh ayctc: aid cvey a ee eee 478,012 
Jan tary, 12 sees Cos ocd fo kre ae 528,402 
Jidneiaty Och. na ee Wek ee ee cee 548,171 
(hau COR ee corgi ans cohen tvee een 601,220 
P Glia Gy) 6 Aico brass eles aekap eee eee 545,862 
Felt uianyi Dove as «xfs eteeeten vale events 618,034 
Kelriary lO uenamas occas oases 535,207 
Kebruatye23: tain casa erteice cee 611,877 


The summarized direction of export for the past 
two weeks has been as follows: 


To— Feb. 16 Feb. 23 
Brances ae seeuaier oes te 166,941 257,856 
Tithe yu Wess SES cen tts 78,962 70,258 
South eAmericas semeaniee 65,846 76,020 
Spar Bela sekene are eee 35,426 28,506 
Portugal ine et eee 16,672 21,959 
Greece Cialis olan 11,297 5,263 
British Coal Depots...... 48,866 45,530 
United 7S tatest irra he catce 29,405 25,413 
Catia dar siberian ac erie 1,619 5,499 
thera Esises penance 80,173 7eveyae 

ilicota lies. ae testes ceetecaper ohare 535,207 611,877 


“Strawberry Coal.” 


“Strawberry coal” is the attractive name given to 
some very unattractive material that has recently 
been sent to market by certain of the small independent 
anthracite shippers. It consists of nearly a carload 
of rock and other waste material, with a layer of 
well-prepared coal on top, as to deceive anyone who 
makes a superficial inspection of the car’s contents. 
This resembles the methods of fruit dealers who 
place the best berries at the top of the basket; Hence 
its name. 
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I. R. T. AWARDS CONTRACT 


Buys 800,000 Tons at Base Price of $7.50 
Alongside Power-Houses. 


Directors of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
have awarded contracts covering its fuel supply for 
the coming coal year, subject to the approval of the 
Transit Commission. This business, amounting to 
about 800,000 tons, has been divided among the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., the Consolidation 
Coal Co. and the Logan Coal Co, at a base price of 
$7.50 per gross ton alongside power-houses, subject 
to revision if wages or freight rates are changed or if 
the companies involved sell to other consumers at 
a lower price. 

This price of $7.50 alongside is equivalent to about 
$4.00 per net ton at the mines. 

The Interborough, it was announced, made these 
contracts on the unanimous recommendation of a spe- 
cial committee of new directors consisting of Abel 
E, Blackmar, ex-Justice of the Appellate Division; 
Thomas I. Parkinson, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and Samuel W. Reyburn, 
president of Lord & Taylor. 

In announcing the action taken Colonel Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, chairman of the executive committee, 
said: 

“In reaching our conclusions, primary consideration 
was given to the interest of the public in the un- 
interrupted operation of the Interborough subway and 
elevated lines, and also of the B, R. T. subway lines 
in Manhattan and certain surface lines which de- 
pend upon the Interborough for their power. We 
did not feel that at this time we should make ex- 
periments with our fuel supply. The coal situation 
has been too unsettled for the last two years to war- 
rant our taking any chances of a power house shut- 
down through using untried grades of coal or through 
failure of coal deliveries. We must maintain continu- 
ous service at all costs. 


Quality and Service Essential. 


“It must be borne in mind that the best coal is the 
cheapest in the long run. Miners’ wages and freight 
rates are the same for low-grade coal as for coal 
producing the highest percentage of heat units, which, 
after all, are what make electric power. The public 
generally knows the difference between buying coal 
which produces heat and coal which produces smoke, 
clinkers and ashes. 

“The, coal from the mines of the companies, with 
which we haye contracted has always been of the 
very highest grade and their deliveries have been re- 
liable even under most trying conditions. Their re- 
liability is brought about largely through their su- 
perior facilities, such as, among others, the ownership 
of their own cars, barges and tugs, or because of 
long standing contracts with réliable harbor craft 
operators. 

“The base price is $7.50 a gross ton at our power 
houses, with a sliding scale provision for any increase 
or decrease in freight rates or miners’ wages. This 
base price is low, compared with prevailing prices. 
The proposed Interborough basic rate is also lower 
than the best price offered to the navy for the same 
grade of coal. 

“The contractors also agree to give the Interborough 
company the benefit of lower prices if they make con- 
tracts for coal of the same grade at lower prices to 
other customers in the harbor, Or, if they sell with- 
out contracts any such coal at lower prices they agree 
to furnish us an equal amount under our contracts 
at the lower prices. We believe that these provisions, 
which are unusual in contracts of this kind, insure a 
lower cost per heat unit than could. be obtained by 
any other method, in view of existing conditions.” 





Charles D. Norton, a New York financier with coal 
trade affiliations, died in this city last Tuesday at the 
age of 53. Among his other interests he was presi- 
dent of the New Gauley Coal Corporation, vice-presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. and a 
director of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. While one of the younger set, as financiers 
go, he had become one of the inner circle of the First 
National Bank crowd, and was undoubtedly destined 
for a very important place in the world of finance, 
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MORE EXPORT ORDERS 


Foreign Buyers Now Inquiring for American 


Coke as Well as Coal. 


Export inquiries have been numerous this week 
and some business has been closed in addition to that 
previously reported. A few steamers are chartered 
every day for European ports, those recently. fixed 
having been taken at higher rates. If negotiations 
now under way develop as many orders as they may 
reasonably be expected to, it would seem that quite 
a heavy offshore movement will soon be under way. 
Steamer fixtures already reported number upward 
of 30. 


As the Ruhr troubles are responsible for the in- 
cipient expert boom, it follows that the amount of 
business coming to these shores will depend on how 
much success the French meet with in restoring coal 
and coke production in the occupied area. One of the 
new features of the present week has been the receipt 
of inquiries for coke to be shipped to Chile. German 
also giving evidence of being in the 
market for American. coke, and one steamer to carry 
coal to that country has already been chartered. 


Most of ‘the coal tonnage so far bought for 
foreign account has been for Hampton Roads loading. 
It is chiefly gas coal, the market for Kanawha and 
other southern grades having been strengthened 
materially. Two or three good-sized inquiries for 
Fairmont coal are also floating around, and it is 
believed these have had something to do with caus- 
ing the slight recovery in prices noted in that field. 


interests are 


Inquiries are coming to hand from practically all 
Continental countries from Sweden to Italy, and 
while boats have been fixed to carry coal to most 
of them, the bulk of the chartering has been to the 
\ntwerp-Rotterdam-Hamburg range, with Italy a 
sod second. There does not seem to be much busi- 
ness in prospect from South America, as the British 
exporters are apparently taking care of their regular 
Two or three charters in that direction are 
however. 


ustomers. 
noted, 


Charters and Freights. 


recently chartered in 
trade include: 

Swedish motor Laponia, 
the Antwerp-Hamburg 
Form, March loading. 

Spanish steamer Astoi Mendi, 3,211 tons, Virginia 


Steamers the export coal 


3,156 tons, 
Range; coal, 


Baltimore to 
$2.15, Welsh 


to west Italy, coal, $3.10, March. 

Norwegian steamer Balto, 3,343 tons, Atlantic 
Range to Rotterdam, coal, $2.25, prompt. 

British steamer Eaton Hall, 2,380 tons, Atlantic 
Range to west Italy, coal, $3.25, prompt. 

Spanish steamer Astoi Mendoi, ——tons, same. 

Norwegian steamer Seistad, 3,753 tons, Atlantic 


Range to the Rotterdam-Hamburg Range, coal, $2.40, 
Welsh Form, March. 

Norwegian steamer Mirjam, 2,143 tons, same, $2.50, 
prompt. 

Norwegian steamer Flallgyn, 4,164 tons, same. 

British steamer St. Stephen, 2,782 tons, same, $2.75, 
prompt. 

British steamer Ventura de Larrinaga, 2,970 tons, 
Atlantic Range to Rotterdam, coal, $2.75, prompt. 

Norwegian steamer Landaas, 2,584 tons, Atlantic 
Range to Oxelsund, coal, $3.25, March. 


Italian steamer Numidia, 3,490 tons, Atlantic 
Range to west Italy, coal, $3.25, March. 

American steamer Orcus, 3,074 tons, Atlantic 
Range to Callao, coal, $3.50, March. 

Dutch steamer Trompenborg, 1,203 tons, Hampton 
Roads to Havana, coal, $1.371%4, prompt. 

British steamer Fullerton, 1,736 net, Atlantic 


Range to Rotterdam district, $3, March. 

British steamer Clan Macwilliam, 5,370 net, At- 
lantic Range to Rotterdam-Hamburg Range, $2.75, 
prompt. 

Italian steamer Giovanni Florio, 3,223 net, 
lantic Range to west Italy, $3.50, March. 

Norwegian steamer Sark, 2,304 net, Atlantic Range 
to Antwerp-Rotterdam-Hamburg Range, $3, March. 

Italian steamer Adamello, 3,752 net, Atlantic Range 
to west Italy, $3.50, March. 

British steamer reported fixed from Atlantic 
Range to west Italy at or about $3.50. 


At- 


Foreign steamer, full cargo of coke to Antwerp, 
$4.25, March. ; 


Italian steamer San Giuseppe, 2,948 net, Atlantic: 


Range to west Italy, $3.50, March. 

Foreign steamer reported: fixed, Atlantic Range to 
Brazil at $4. 

French steamer Chateauroux, 2,778 net, 
Range to west Italy, $3.50, March. 

Brazilian steamer Pelotas, 9,666 net, Atlantic Range 
to Antwerp-Hamburg Range, $2.90, March. 

Swedish steamer Grangesberg, 2,460 net, Atlantic 
Range to Antwerp-Hamburg Range, $3, March. 

Italian steamer Ellenia, 2,726 net, Atlantic range to 
west coast of Italy, $3.75, March. 

Italian steamer. Emanuele. Accame, 5,972 net, At- 
lantic range to west coast of Italy, $3.75, March. 

Norwegian steamer Luisa Nielsen, 4,207 net, Atlan- 
tic range to Antwerp-Hamburg range, private terms, 
March. 

Norwegian steamer Niels Nielsen, 4,263 net, same. 

sritish steamer Gloria de Larrinaga, 2,972 net, 
Atlantic range to West Italy, $3.25 coal, $4.75 if com- 
bined with coke, March. 

Foreign steamer, same. 

3elgian steamer , Atlantic range to Antwerp, 
full cargo of coke, $4.50, March. 


| Twin Cities Notes | 


Atlantic 








The legislative committee on grain and warehouses, 
to which the proposed bill for selling coal by grade 
based on heat units, has given the proposition up as 
impracticable. 


Henry J. O'Reilly has become manager of the W. 


C. Goodnow Coal Co., Minneapolis, succeeding the 
late Mr. Goodnow. Mr. O'Reilly was with the com- 
pany for 14 years. The business is being continued 
by Mrs. Goodnow. 


A representative of the Association of Commerce, 
of Minot, N. D., was recently in Chicago and later 
in the Twin Cities, urging the use of lignite coal as a 
substitute for other coals. A number of moves have 
been made during the winter on behalf of lignite. 


The Williams Coal Co., a well-known retail com- 
pany of St. Paul, is to move its downtown office 
from the.Guardian Life Building at Fourth and 
Minnesota streets, to a new building in the middle of 


the block, half a block west, on April 1. 


The steamer Worrell Clarkson is to be launched at 
Toledo, March 17th. It is named after Worrell 
Clarkson, of St. Paul, head of the Clarkson Coal 
Mining Co. and other Clarkson interests. It is a 
steel steamer of 12,000 tons, built by Steinbrenner 
Bros., and to be operated by the Kinsman Transit 
Co. between Duluth and the lower lake ports, 


Henry E. Smith, president of the Northwest Coal 
Dock Operators Association, in an announcement 
given out last week charges that the cause for high 
coal costs is the railroad situation. The statement 
was filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and asserts that the railroads are grossly discrim- 
inating against the Northwest in the matter of freights 
on coal. 

A review of the weather records kept in St. Paul 
for 103 years, from 1820 to the present time, shows 
that the theory of “climate changing” is mythical. 
The mean annual temperature during that time shows 
a change of but two-tenths of one degree. The av- 
erage annual temperature from 1820 to 1870 was 43.8 
degrees, And the average from 1871 to 1922 was 44.0 
degrees. The monthly averages for the same periods 
are very close. 

John F. McGee, former fuel administrator for 
Minnesota, has been nominated and confirmed as 
Federal Judge from Minnesota. As fuel administrator, 
the Judge made many enemies in the coal trade, and 
many felt that he was quite lacking in the judicial 
temperament. On the other hand, they all concede 
his fearlessness and feel that for the character of law- 
breakers likely to come before the court, his char- 
acteristics will be well placed. 


Among the out-of-town visitors at Johnstown 
were the Messrs. Campbell, Kinzer, Davison and Gal- 
lagher, of Campbell, Peacock & Kinzer, Philadelphia. 





at 398 Ellicott Square and will continue in the : 
bing trade. ’ 


Harry Yates returns this week frem Europe. 
W. Moss goes to Camden, S. C., for a rest. C, L. 
Shaw, George W. Burke and Miss M. M. Moll have 
returned from their trip to southern Florida. ~~ i] 


J. R. Barnett has his new office in full operatio 
and already reports some good sales. F, A. Mohr, 
who is a stockholder of the corporation, still gives 
some of his time to the Pittsburgh & Shawmut office. 


The coal men’s annual banquet seems to be vt 
popular in the minds of the members of the trad 

It is stated that at least 75 plates will be required. 
Theater space has had to be increased more thai 
once since the original estimate was made. _ | 


Industrial conditions still improve. The big © | 
tire works on the river road announces that it will 
begin to send out its product in June. The Pierce- 
Arrow company held a meeting this week and re- 
ported that sales had multiplied rapidly of late. 


Coal and grain carriers by water between Lake Eri 
and Montreal are multiplying fast. About twenty 
new steamers are building in England for this route, 
and as many more are to be added out of the old list. 
The complaint of no tonnage from coal ports on tas 
Ontario ought not to be heard in the future. 


The city water works has asked for 45,000 tons | 
“three-quarter-inch slack” coal on bids to close March 
20th. Shippers are likely to bid, but, as one of them 
said, they have not forgotten that all the bids for 
some years past have been thrown out and the coal 
bought in the open market. Another notice asks for 
600 tons for the city bridges, with same closing date, 


President H. H. Gardiner, of the Pittsburg & Shaw- 
mut Coal Co., returned to Ruffalo this week and 
pointed Walter J. Dunham, general sales agent of | 
Marine Coal Corporation, Buffalo representative of 
the company. A Pittsburgh office has also been 
tablished at 367 Union Trust Building, where M 
Gardiner will maintain his headquarters, though he 
will be in Buffalo much of the time. He reports 
plenty of cars, but a light demand for coal. 





Pittsburgh Notes | 


J. T. M. Stoneroad, secretary-treasurer ‘of the Car- 
negie Coal Co., has been in New York on business 
for several days. s) 


At the monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Coa 
Producers’ Association, J. H. Sanford was elected a 
member of the executive committee. 


The Blanchard Coal Co., Pittsburgh, and R. 4 
Burton and C. E. Corbin, of Zanesville, O., through 
J. M. McNeill of Pittsburgh, have atauired a 2,200- 
acre tract along the Muskingum River at Ellis, Ohio, 
near Zanesville. It is underlaid with rich deposi 
of coal, clay and sand. The company will shorfl 
begin one of the largest stripping operations in the 
country. . | 

George S, Baton, Frank W. Byrne and R. H. Jami- 
son were appointed receivers of the American Coke 
Corporation, with offices in Pittsburgh, in United 
States District Court after a bill in equity had be \ 
filed against the corporation by the Union Explosive 
Co., a corporation of West Virginia. Bond of the 
receivers was fixed at $50,000. The explosives com- 
pany claims the defendant corporation owes it $4,600 
for merchandise delivered. The assets of the coke 
company, according to the bill, are in excess of the 
liabilities, but it is asserted that some creditors are 
threatening suits and the property is subject to ju 
ments and executions. The corporation’s plants w 
shut down for 10 months in 1922, according to 
bill, but are now in condition to operate in full te 
the first time in two years. 
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MEMBERS AND GUESTS, ANNUAL DINNER, NEW YORK COAL TRADE GOLF ASSOCIATION 


GOLF CLUB’S ANNUAL DINNER 


State Fuel Administrator Adds Dignity to 
Trade Gathering. 
The tenth annual dinner of the New York Coal 


Trade Golf Association was held at the Biltmore on 
Friday evening of last week under the auspices of a 


dinner committee comprising E. R. _ Brevoort, 
Roderick Stephens and R. F. Baer. Upwards of 75 
members and guests attended, and in accordance 


with notice sent out an earlier start than usual was 
accomplished, permitting a somewhat extended enter- 
tainment program to be presented without protracting 
the affair to an unduly late hour. 

Our illustration shows a great number of ribbons 
leading to a sand trap that was built in the center of 
the dining hall. These were aSsociated with one of 
the several surprises that were featured. At a given 








signal, when all was well under way, each participant 
pulled the ribbon leading to his plate and found at the 
end a certain number. The so-called lucky number 
drew a prize, this consisting of a handsome case con- 
taining playing cards and accessories, from one of 
the leading sporting goods stores. By way of a 
censolation prize, a somewhat expensive doll of the 
kewpie type was presented to the holder of the next 
number. 

Clarence P. Morrell, president of the association, 
acted as toastmaster, and before the meal itself actually 
commenced he called on all present to drink a silent 
toast in memory of the two members of the associa- 
tion who had died during the past year, William R. 
Potts and William H. Temple, both of whom had 
been identified with the club from the outset. 

General George W. Goethals, Fuel Administrator 
for the State of New York, was the guest of honor. 
In accordance with his custom, the General spoke 
briefly, thanking the members of the coal trade for 





the co-operation that had been extended to him. He 
stated that soon after assuming office he found that 
the Fuel Administrator was surrounded by vast walls. 
lf, he said, he had attempted to use the great powers 
conferred upon his office to butt his way through, 
the result would have been a deluge, but through the 
co-operation of the trade a way out had been found 
and he appreciated the help that had been accorded 
him. 2 

While the personnel of the participants was in 
large measure along familiar lines, a number of new 
faces were noted, including Harry N. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the United States Distributing Corporation, 
who on this occasion made, in effect, his debut in 
the social gatherings of the New York trade; W. 
H. Jaquith, vice-president of the Coal & Iron Na- 
tional Bank, and O. Jackson Meyer, of Philadelphia. 
E. H. Carner, New England manager of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., was also among the out of town 
visitors. 








Fact Finders’ Agents Busy. 


Arrocna, Pa. March 8—M. B. Matson and 
Charles Young, mining engineers and personal 
representatives of John Hays Hammond, chair- 
man of the Federal Coal Commission, spent a day 
here conferring with officials of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers’ Association, also with 
Operators, mine superintendents and company 
managers. They said they were gathering data 
on the economic, labor and engineering phases 
of the industry, covering labor costs, cost of pro- 
duction, investments, profits, wage rates, ab- 
senteeism, labor turnover, strikes and their causes, 
earnings, efficiency of union vs. non-union miners, 
living conditions, marketing, transportation, waste 
and over-development. 

_ They also said that since there was so much 
ground to cover, about all they hoped to accom- 
plish in making the rounds of the various dis- 
tricts was to stimulate operators and miners to 
take an interest in the investigation and furnish 
the commission with information that will prove 
of value in getting at the facts. Messrs. Matson 


and Young commended operators here and in’ 


other districts very highly for the manner in 
which they are cooperating by furnishing desired 
information. 


. 


The Iowa District Gas Association will hold its 
convention on April 18th, 19th and 20th at Mason 
City, Towa. One of the principal topics up for dis- 


‘cussion at this meeting will be the saving of coal’ 


energy. Means whereby 75 per cent of the energy 
of the aggregate coal mined which is now wasted, 
can be saved, will be brought out. 


\ 
; 


Reducing the Labor Turn-Over. 


Earnest efforts are being made to reduce the labor 
turn-over in the anthracite industry which of late has 
become a serious problem which calls for painstaking 
study, says the Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre. This 
great turn-over is most unfortunate and works to the 
detriment of the service and to lower its efficiency 
at a time when there is need for the strongest pos- 
sible production service. Since wages are the same 
at all anthracite mines, the difference is largely in 
working conditions which that portion of miners who 
belong to the roving class quite frequently seek to 
improve by testing the opportunties at various mines. 
Many of these men are glad enough to return to their 
former position after making a short stay at other 
mines. 

The producing companies are doing everything pos- 
sible to guard their employes against accidents and 
to prevent the kind of mishaps which often are 
brought about by utter disregard of known safety 
methods. This means much for the miners and for 
the public which they serve, for it is estimated that 
some of the anthracite producing companies pay each 
year for compensation claims and kindred expenses 
an amount equal to nine cents a ton on their produc- 
tion, together with the heavy expenses of maintaining 
a large number of partially crippled men on their 
payroll. 

It is estimated that during 1922 some of the large 
anthracite companies showed an accident record equal 
to nearly 10 per cent of all the men employed. This 
meant that in the case of a company perhaps employ- 
ing 10,000 men, nearly 1,000 were incapacitated at one 
time or another for intervals varying from a few 
days to several months. 


Semi-Centennial Maritime Association. 


We have received a handsome little volume com- 
prising an historical review of the past fifty years 
in maritime circles, published under the auspices of 
the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 
by C. Lynn Bundy, superintendent, with a foreword 
to the members and friends of the association by 
Charles H. Potter, president. 

Portraits of many of the old-time shipping men are 
presented, especially those who served as officers of 
the association, together with pictures of various 
craft, principally those of an early day, including 
certain full-rigged ships, now so seldom seen. 

We note among the officers of the association who 
are pictured Raphael Rios, president in 1919-20, and 
(Frederick E, Hasler, now a director, both of whom 
are well known in coal trade circles, 


Limits to Human Achievement. 


Remember in connection with tales of achieve- 
ment by famous men of general commercial his- 
tory, or in considering leaders of business more 
directly at hand, that all of these folks have their 
limitations and make mistakes and meet with set- 
backs sometimes. This is some consolation, if 
only a scanty one, to those who have to pursue 
more prosaic walks of life. It is worth while 
to remember that if anyone had the true secret 
of success he would only have to double a modest 
capital a certain number of times to absorb all 
the wealth of the country. Anyone who had 
achieved a single million by the ordinary course 
of business, and proceeded to double it at short 
intervals, would become a great financial power 
in a short time. 
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COMMISSION GETS FUNDS 


Congress Also Passes Law Giving Fact Find- 


ing Body Broader Powers. 


Just before adjournment both branches of Con- 
gress passed a bill appropriating $400,000 to enable 
the United States Coal Commission to continue its 
work after the original appropriation had been ex- 
hausted. The new law also empowers the commis- 
sion to require operators and wholesale and retail 
dealers to answer questionnaires under oath. A fine 
of $5,000 and a year’s imprisonment may be the 
punishment for refusing information or submitting 
a false statement of profits, etc. 

The commission found that many in the trade 
were slow in filling out and returning questionnaires, 
and in some cases they were apparently indisposed to 
give the data sought. So Congress was asked to 
pass a law with teeth in it, and the recent legislation 
was the result. However, as the Supreme Court 
has lately refused to uphold the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in trying to pry into the affairs of business 
concerns, there is a question as to the constitutionaliy 
of the new law designed to aid the Fact Finding 
Commission. 

Under the recently enacted legislation, it will be 
permissible for a Federal judge to sit as a member 
of the commission, and this paves the way for Judge 
Alschuler of Chicago to resume his place as a mem- 
ber of the body. He will not get any additional 
salary, but his expenses will be paid. 


The bill was opposed by Representative Bankhead 
of Alabama and Representative Moore of Virginia, 
who said that the exhaustive and detailed report to 
be made by the commission would not do the mem- 
bers of the House any good, as they would not 


analyze it. It has been the history of past investiga- 
tions that while voluminous reports were submitted, 
very few lawmakers ever took the trouble to read 


them. 


Members of the commission have started or are 
about to start for the South and Southwest to visit 
coal fields in those sections. 








What Local Increase in Bituminous? 


There has been considerable comment as to in- 
creased use of soft coal in New York during the past 
few months, and observation as well as laundry bills 
indicate that there is more smoke. But from a ton- 
nage standpoint has there been a material increase 
over an active year, ,of.the recent, past? 

In 1920 the amount used was put at 8,000,000. tons. 
A material percentage of increase would have to be 
10 per cent or more, we surmise, aggregating 800,000 
tons. But with the increased use of central station 
power and increased use of oil, can it be said that 
there has been increased use of soft coal at the rate 
of more than 800,000 tons per annum, or say 70,000 
tons a month? 

How much of the additional smoke is due to un- 
skillful fring or the use of soft coal in unusual 
places not previously employing this fuel and there- 
fore unfitted for its best use? Then, too, smoke and 
the resultant soot may be more apparent because 
previously much of the tonnage was burned on the 
waterfront or within not more than a half a mile 
thereof. Now apartment houses in the very center 
of the city use it, so that a few tons fired daily by 
unfamiliar hands probably make more smoke than 
100 tons burned according to established practice in 
a large plant. 

As a further feature, it might be noted that under 
the stress of emergency some of the soft coal sent in 
for local use was not suitable for the use to which 
it was put, and that was another reason why more 
smoke was apparent than might otherwise be the case. 

Doubtless in time figures will become available as 
to the increased use of soft coal this year in New 
York, but we surmise that the gain over the relatively 
prosperous bituminous year of 1920 will not be par- 
ticularly great. 





The Pennsylvania Coal Co. has abandoned its 
Barnum breaker, near Pittston, Pa., having compieted 
a tunnel which permits the output of that operation 
being hauled underground to the No. 9 breaker. 


NAMES ALLEGED PROFITEERS 


Massachusetts Commission Publishes List of 
High-Priced Anthracite Shippers. 


The Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries 
of Life has sent to the Legislature a list of producers 
and wholesalers who have been selling anthracite to 
dealers in the State at prices ranging from $10 to 
$14 at the mines. 

A few of the large independent operators are in- 
cluded, whose prices were supposed to be much be- 
low those shown in the statement. No doubt their 
explanation will be that they bought the coal from 
other operators and turned it over to their customers 
at a small profit, in order to piece out the tonnage 
from their own collieries, which was being sold at 
a lower figure. 

For the most part the list consists of very small 
companies, also persons doing business as individuals. 
A number of the names are unfamiliar and are ap- 
parently those of people who have not been identified 
with the anthracite trade for any great length of time. 

The commission declares that the premium on Inde- 
pendent coal—which has represented 14 per cent of the 
total receipts during the past four months, instead of 5 
per cent as in ordinary times—has been as high as 
$6.25 a ton over the price of company coal. It finds 
that 239,881 gross tons of this coal was received in 
Massachusetts during the past four months and that 
the total of premium paid was more than $800,000 in 
excess of company prices. Concluding, the commission 
states: : 

“Under the prevailing system of the Pennsylvania 
fuel commission for distributing anthracite this large 
amount of high priced coal has reduced the allotment 
to Massachusetts of a larger amount of lower priced 
company coal. There is no apparent shortage of 
this high priced coal. Undoubtedly our retail dealers 
intended by purchasing this coal to increase the amount 
of coal received by their communities. Their action, 
however, has apparently resulted only in raising the 
price of speculative coal and thus the price our 
householders must pay.” 

A copy of the report was also sent to the office 
ot Attorney General Benton, who declared that “New 
England is flooded with Pennsylvania slate and black 
rock material which would not burn if it was thrown 
into hell.” 


Blackfield Mine in New Hands. 


The Blackfield mines near Meyersdale, Pa., hitherto 
owned and operated by F. B. and J. M. Black and 
associates as a portion of the Atlantic Coal Co. 
operations, have passed into new. hands, the Blacks 
having disposed of their entire interests in the prop- 
erty which had been in litigation for some time, an 
amicable adjustment of all difficulties being effected 
thereby. 

A syndicate of Meyersdale, Garrett and Salisbury 
capitalists, composed of the five Romesberg brothers, 
C. M. and C. E. Bird, C. A. Phillips and John 
Kretchman, is the new owner. By the terms of 
sale, the syndicate has come into possession of the 
charter of one of the Black subsidiary corporations, 
the Atlantic Fuel Co., and is operating the mine under 
that name. 

Frank Romesberg, of Salisbury, Pa., is president 
of the new company; C. M. Bird, vice-president and 
superintendent; John Kretchman, secretary and Nor- 
man Romesberg, of Garrett, Pa., treasurer. 

Included in the deal are 1,000 acres of coal, together 
with tipple and bin which has a capacity of 600 tons. 





Steamship Fuel Opens Up in Baltimore. 


The Steamship Fuel Corporation, 33 Rector street, 
New York, has opened a branch office in Baltimore, 
Md. The office is located in the Emerson Tower 
Building, and Charles F. Peace has been appointed 
manager. 

Mr. Peace has been for many years in the whole- 
sale and retail coal business and is very well known 
to the trade at Baltimore and in that vicinity. 

The Steamship Fuel Corporation now has branch 
offices in Philadelphia, Norfolk, Va., Springfield, 
Mass., and Baltimore, Md. 


the latter has not proved very satisfactory. 4 
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IGNORE SUBSTITUTE RULE 


County Administrator Says Some De: 
Have Refused to Co-operate. 


Some dealers in New York State have apparet 
paid little attention to the Fuel Administration 
directing them 16 deliver at least 25 per cent of | 
stitutes when filling orders for domestic anthra 
except in the case of very small users. Alt 
this has the force of law and the administ 
could make a lot of trouble for violators if they 
to do so, the rule has been allowed to beco 
dead ‘etter when the dealers did not live up 
voluntarily. Fuel Administrator Perkins of Or 
County touched on this matter in an address befc 
a gathering of retailers at Newburgh. 

“T have here the figures showing the amoun 
substitutes you have been using,” he said. “Thi 
a record which for some brings praise. For so 
of you it is a shameful record. Here is Newbu 
The figures show that the coal dealers of this 
have sold almost pound for pound of substitute 
hard coal. Here is Cornwall which shows that the 
residents there have burned three-quarters as muct 
substitute as hard coal, Here is one dealer in Middle 
town who has used 63 per cent of substitute. 

“With the law requiring 25 per cent substitute th: 
record is one of patriotic effort to help out in a b 
emergency. But there is another side to this ‘story 
Here is a dealer in Middletown who has used 
substitute. Here are dealers in Port Jervis who h 
used three per cent and 12 per cent. Those r 
have not done their duty. They have violated 
law of the state and they have added to the har 
ships of the winter, ; 

“I quite realize the situation in which you L 
been placed but it is a fact that those dealers wh 
-have tried most to co-operate and who have bee 
careful to do their full duty are the dealers who 
have had the least trouble. For those the fuel ad 
ministration has exerted and will exert every effo: 
For the others, -it is my purpose to take up the c: 
with Gen. Goethals unless in future they are ¢ 
scrupulous as the others, ; ‘ 

“There is nothing fair or right in having part 
the residents of Middletown using 63 per cent 5 
stitute while others are required to use none at 
There is nothing right in having Port Jervis burn 
substitute or 12 fer cent substitute while Newbu 
and Cornwall use substitute almost equally with h: 
coal,” : 
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They All Manage to Get By. __ 
When suggesting the matter of advertising we 
often told by prominent coal men that they are 1 
money on every ton they sell. Even’ when offi 
investigations are under way the’ same thoug 
conveyed in the intimation that it is only’ by doiny 
large business that they are able to earn a livin 
Yet, somehow or other, they nearly all get t 
whether there is a loss on each ton sold or not, al 
we notice as an indication of good results ach 
in the long run that James W. Ellsworth, former! 
a resident of Cleveland, Ohio, but a New York 
in recent years, has sold a portion of his art colle 
tion and the price paid is understood to be in tt 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. He is disposing of 
number of his pictures because moving into a smaller 
house. f 
y 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railro 
has sold part of its stock of English coal to mi 
facturers in -Connecticut whose fuel supplies 
running Jow as a result of the embargo. Se 
months ago the company accumulated a large re 
of this coal at New Haven, which it is offer 
$7.65 a ton on cars at that point to anyone w 
wants to buy some. In the meantime it is buy’ 
West Virginia coal for its own use and probab! 
paying as much or more than it is getting for the 
imported coal, which would seem to indicate that 





: Sees i 
The Central C. & C. Co., Kansas City, is prepa ing 
to develop a large coal field in the vicinity of Vir- 
ginia, Okla. This will be a steam shovel working. — 
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NE. W. Attacks Anthracite Distributors 





% Paion Spokesmen Tell Fact Finding Commission that Wholesale and Retail Dealers 





















ta ing previously paid their respects to the anthra- 
mining companies and the railroads, who they 
1 are making excessive profits in the produc- 
and transportation of hard coal, the United Mine 
orkers have turned their guns on the wholesale and 
| dealers. In a statement submitted to the United 
Coal Commission a few days ago, a committee 
wnion accuses the distributors of charging 
too much, on an average, for the service they 
orm. 

re anthracite industry, the miners declare in the 
ent, is “a monopoly control.” “It has four 
of taking a profit on every ton mined which 
vely conceal the total taken. We believe that 
are overcharges of mining, on land owning, 
ansportation and distribution which amounts to 
ast $3.61 a ton, and probably a great deal more 
is not estimable.” 

e statement says in part: 

Ve believe that the distributors are taking a 
t on anthracite coal equal to that of the opera- 
Figures submitted by the National Retail Coal 
s Association in 1921 showed an average cost 
10 and margin of 35 cents, which we find gave 
turn of 8.33 per cent on the claimed investment. 
believe that, in the latter part of 1922, the com- 
ined distributing agencies were taking approximately 
45 on an average ton of anthracite, including the 
m sizes. 

Te believe that $2.10 would cover the distribution 
, including degradation and a reasonable profit, 
that consequently an excess profit. of $1.35, or 
00,000 annually is being taken by dealers selling 
at the present prices.” 

00 little is known about wholesalers’ and re- 
ilers’ profits. When the Lever law was declared 
Bee wioral ie many cases prepared against coal 


Cite Burns Bros. as an Example. 


hat the coal distribution business is extremely 
ofitable can be seen by the fact that Burns Brothers 
if New York, selling over 3,000,000 tons of anthracite, 
dividends averaging 11.3 per cent from 1917 to 
921, and accumulated surplus which was large enough 
uy. $8,000,000. worth of stock in the Lehigh & 
es-Barre Coal Co. in 1922. 
e therefore ask you to. compile not only the 
led costs and profits of sales agents, wholesalers, 
ailers and peddlers, and of those who combine the 
functions, but also of co-operative selling agencies 
municipalities which may now be distributing 
foal, in order to find out whether there is any less 
pensive way of distributing anthracite than the 
ent one. When mine labor receives only approxi- 
ly $3.92 (the operators’ figure) and coal costs 
consumer up to $22 a ton, we believe that the 
ime has come to consider a reorganization of every 
ch of the industry in which there seems to be 
teering. 
hat reorganization of distribution may reduce 
cost is shown by the experience of a co-opera- 
association in Lehighton, Pa., where private 
lers had been selling 2,000 pounds to ‘a ton and 
id been making more than $4 a ton profit. The co- 
ives lowered the price between $2 and $3, gave 
he consumer the extra 200 pounds to which he was 
led, sold the highest quality coal instead of a 
ture of slate, dirt and coal, and thereby saved 
consumer about $4 on every ton of coal bought.” 


Asks Commission to ‘Study Costs. 


“The facts we ask for on the distribution of anthra- 
e,” the statement continues, “are: 
“J, What are the actual costs for wholesaling? 
i retailing? For dealers who combine both func- 
he 






Are Making an Excess Profit of $1.35 Per Ton. 


tions? For co-operative societies? For municipali- 
ties, if any? 

“2. What are the profits of each? 

“3. What is the amount of capital actually in- 
vested in distribution? 

“4. ‘To what extent does tacit combination among 
dealers fix the prices that all of them charge? 

“5. On the basis of these facts, what is the most 
economical system of distribution?” 

The conclusion reached by the miners is that “until 
the. various overcharges have been carefully and 
completely eliminated, there will be no peace in the 
industry.” “The rank and file of the consumers will 
continue to complain, and with reason, of the high 
prices,” continues the statement. ‘The rank and file 
of the miners will continue to complain, and with 
reason, of the wages they receive for their hazardous 
and hard work. Is it possible to blame either miners 
or consumers for their attitude? 

“The anthracite industry is controlled by a few 
large railroad companies. In a few years that control 
will become more absolute because of more unified 
ownership of the coal. From the facts we have asked 
you to collect we will later attempt to answer the 
question of whether such monopoly control now and 
in the future can give, or can be expected to give, 
more than’ an indifferent attention to the elimination 
of charges upon the industry and the development of 
economics which might be expected to make sums 
available for both better wages and lower prices. 

We know industrial history shows that it is the 
nature of a monopoly, rather than pay good wages 
and pay the higher groups of Federal income taxes, 
to increase its valuation, to increase the amount of 
its capital stock, and by large staffs, large salaries, 
large supply charges, indifference of technological 
charges, and indifference, to improvement of working 
conditions, to create an apparently profitless industry 
at the expense of the men who have invested their 
lives in it. 

“We call your attention to the fact that anthracite 
is an essential and public service industry. It should 
give service, and in turn should pay all those charges 
upon it which represent necessary service given to it. 

“As long as the miners receive only such wages 
as they receive at present every unessential ‘charge 
upon the industry and every charge which by re- 
vision of management or changed financing could be 
eliminated will naturally remain a cause of industrial 
discontent.” 





Expedites Movement of Gas Coal. 


The first priority order for relief of a New Eng- 
land city was issued on Monday by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the form of a service order 
directing the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad to take measures that would result in the 
Springfield Gas Light Co. of Springfield, Mass., get- 
ting a supply of coal for continued operations. 

The commission said that the vessel Mawmee, con- 
taining coal for the gas company, had been tied up 
in the harbor at New Haven, Conn., since February 
27th, awaiting its turn for placement at the Belle dock 
of the New Haven Line for unloading, and that there 
were 23 other vessels which arrived prior to the 
arrival of the Mawmee. The New Haven, therefore, 
was requested to permit the Mawmee to dock out-of 
order and ahead of the other vessels. 

The New Haven also was ordered to give 
preference and priority to the movement of the coal 
from the Maumee to the gas company. The gas 
company will have to shut down unless it gets the 
coal, the commission said. 





New Equipment is now being installed in the coal 
field near Garrison, Tex., by the O. K. Lignite Co., 
of Dallas. C. W. Osborne, president of the company, 
has made arrangements to develop 600 acres of coal 
land near Garrison. 
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STARTS SPRING CAMPAIGN 


One Retail Firm Rounding Up Orders for the 
Coming Coal Year. 


The New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has taken time by the forelock 
and begun its spring campaign for bin-filling orders, 
even though it may not be able to start delivering 
on them right away because the demand for current 
consumption does not leave much tonnage to apfily on 
future requirement. The company is sending the 
following circular letter to its trade: 


Subject 1923-24 Coal Supply. 


You will remember that last March we called your 
attention to the advisability of placing your coal 
order early to insure a winter’s supply with a warn- 
ing of a strike and a shortage. 

The few who heeded the warning have experienced 
a winter of comfort—with their needs of good D. & 
H. coal in their cellars. Those who did not, have 
endured varying degrees of discomfort and incon- 
venience, even illness, conditions impossible to pre- 
vent. 

We feei certain that you do not want a repetition 
of these difficulties, and to avoid them, we would 
suggest that you fill out the enclosed card, returning 
Eromptly as the same are entered for delivery in 
order of their receipt. 

The bituminous miners have been awarded the same 
scale of wages for another year which will be re- 
flected in the fact that no decrease of wages is looked 
for in the anthracite field. We do not anticipate 
any reduction in freight rates, consequently it is our 
opinion that no reduction in the price of coal will be 
made April Ist. 

Another reason for your prompt action lies in the 
fact that at the close of the 1922 strike it was agreed 
that the men would continue working under the then 
existing wage rates and conditions until September 
Ist, 1923, at which time the entire question must be 
re-opened. We are hopeful that a settlement may 
be reached before that time but you know there is no 
security in a matter of this kind until after it has 
been finally closed. 

One word about the quality of our coal. 

We were- forced, during the past winter to pur- 
chase coal in the open market with the result that 
our customers complained of the poor quality, caus- 
ing a great amount of clinkers and little heat. Such 
experience we have not had with our regular D, & 
H. coal. It is with pleasure that we afinounce our 
ability to deliver to 'you this proven satisfactory fuel 
and we await your valued order. 


Wage Increases in Alabama. 


Wage increases by independent operators in the 
Alabama coal fields are in prospect, following the 
announcement of increases averaging 12% to 15 per 
cent for workers in the mines of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 

The increases, effective March 15th, affects approxi- 
mately 10,000 coal and ore diggers of the Tennessee 
company, and brings the new wage close to 50 per 
cent higher than the level of May, 1922. 

The first increase, effective May 15th last, was 10 
per cent; the second, effective September Ist, 20 per 
cent. 

Independent operators have announced their inten- 
tion of making substantial increases, effective March 
15th. The scales now being worked out are expected 
to follow the lead of the Tennessee company. 

The Alabama division cf the United Mine Workers 
is now working out a scale-of wages which will be 
demanded in union mines; it is announced. The Ten- 
nessee company and the independent operators are 
on the open shop basis. 


A resolution calling on the Federal Government 
to operate mines and distribute coal was offered in 
the New York Legislature on Monday by Assembly- 
man Coughlin, of Kings. He maintained the present 
fuel shortage was due in large: measure to the 
absence of unified action and co-operation between 
mines and the railroads, 
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FOREIGN HOLIDAYS 


Dates Celebrated by Natives of Countries 
Largely Represented in the Mines. 


The matter of miner’s holidays, particularly the 
days off taken by foreign miners, is frequently a 
matter of comment and consideration in’ the coal 
trade. 

We give below a tabulation of the holidays 
scheduled for 1923 in certain of the foreign coun- 
tries. Our records show that the great bulk of 
the foreign-born miners come from Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Esthonia, 
Finland and Latvia. It is probable that all of 
these days will be observed by the representatives 
of those nationalities employed at the mines. 


HoLipAYS OF THE ForEIGN Born 


January 6th, Epiphany—General. 


February 2d, Candlemas Day—Polish, Austrian 
and Hungarian. 

February 21st, Fast Day—Latvian. 

February 24th, Independence—Esthonian, 


March 15th—National Holiday—Hungarian. 

March 29th—Holy Thursday — Austrian 
Latvian. 

March 30th, Good Friday—General. 

March 3lst, Holy Saturday—Slavonian. 


and 


April 2d—Easter Monday—General. 

April 3d—Easter Tuesday—Latvian and Estho- 
nian. 

April 9th, Annunciation—Polish, Hungarian and 
Finnish. 

\pril 11th, Sanction of 1848 Law of Independ- 
ence—Hungarian., 

May lst, Jubilee of Constitutional Assembly— 
Latvian, 

May lst, Labor Day—Finnish, Esthonian, Aus- 


rian and Slavonian. 

May 3d, Constitution Day—Polish. 

May 8th, St. Stanislas—Polish. 

May 10th—Ascension Day—General. 

May 19th, Saturday before Whit Sunday—Slav- 
onian. 

May 21st, Whit Monday—General. 

May 22d, Whit Tuesdsy—E atvian and Estho- 
nian, 

May 3lst, 
and Austrian. 

June 22d, Victory of Zehsis—Latvian. 

June 23d, Mid-Summer Day—Latvian. 

June 24th, St. John’s Day—Esthonian, 

June 29th, Sts. Peter and Paul—Austrian, Polish 
and Hungarian. 


Corpus Christi—Hungarian, Polish 


July 6th, Martyrdom of John Huss—Slavonian. 

August 15th, Assumption—Austrian, Italian, 
Hungarian and Polish. 

August 20th—St. Stephen of Hungirg =tbun- 
garian. 

Sept. 8th, Nativity—Austrian, Polish and Hun- 
garian, 

Sept. 20th, National Holiday—Italian. 


Oct. 28th, 
Oct. 31st, 


Independence—Slavonian. 

Day of Reformation—Lativian. 
Nov. 1st, All Saints’ Day—General. 

Nov. 12th, National Holiday—Austrian. 
Nov. 15th, St. Leopold—Austrian. 





Dec. 6th, Independence—Finnish. 
Dec. 8th, Immaculate Conception — Austrian, 
Polish and Hungarian. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


24th, Bank Holiday—Slavonian. 
26th, St. Stephen—Hungarian and Italian. 
26th, Day after. Christmas—Polish. 
26th, Boxing Day—Slavonian. 
Dec. 26th, St. Stephen—Austrian and Finnish. 
Dec. 26th, Christmas Holiday—Esthonian and 
Latvian. 
Dec. 27th, Christmas Holiday—Latvian and Es- 
thonian, 


The Empire Coal Mining Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
announces the appointment of M. G. Bittel as Fuel 
Engineer. He will make his headquarters at the op- 
erating offices of the company, located at Clearfield, 
Pa, 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Passing of Cold Weather Followed by 


Recovery in Rate of Production. 


Bituminous production dropped to 10,332,000 tons 
during the week ending February 24th, the loss of 
100,000 tens from the week before being small con- 


sidering that it was due in part to the observance ~ 


of Washington’s birthday. A recovery to around 
11,000,000 tons is indicated by preliminary figures 
for the following week, based on car loadings for the 
first four days. This upturn coincides with the pass- 
ing of severe weather conditions, which had ham- 
pered the railroads and cut down car supply. 


Below are comparative figures showing the output 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. S. 
Geological Survey: 





Week ended ——Net Tons. — 
1923 922 

Febriiary aoe eee 10,686,000 9,714,000 

February lOese eee, aoe 10,725,000 10,309,000 

February: 7a. 10,431,000 10,285,000 

February (24e02- 10,332,000 10,402,000 


In the States west of the Mississippi much of the 
production loss is ascribed to “no market,” this 
amounting to as much as 58.4 per cent in Arkansas 
and 56.4 per cent in New Mexico, with the percentage 
nearly as high in several other sections. 

East of the Mississippi most of the loss is due to 
“transportation disability,” the percentage running as 
high as 83.6 per cent in some parts of eastern Ken- 
tucky. In southern Ohio the tonnage loss on account 
of “no market” is reported at 19.7 per cent and in 
the Fairmont region at 5.3 per cent. In other parts 
of the East and Middle West market conditions 
played a very small part in curtailing the output. 


Anthracite. 


Although anthracite production was well below the 
2,000,000-ton' mark the week of Washington’s birth- 
day, early returns for the following week indicate 
that it had recovered to about 2,100,000 net tons. If 
this is berne out by the full returns, it means that 
the collieries were operating to nearer their capacity 
than at any time in a month, 


Figures for the four latest weeks for which com- 
plete returns have been received by the Geological 
Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 1922: 


Week ended 





r-——— Net Tons 





1923 1922 
February: (joumsceee ae 2,056,000 1,811,000 
Februaryy | 0s. seamen 2,023,000 1,822,000 
Februarypal/itaneieeen 1,828,000 1,703,000 
BRebruary? eee ae 1,838,000 1,701,000 
Dealer Rejects Fireproof Coal. 


Beston, March 8—A coal company of Marble- 
head was in receipt of two carloads of choice slate 
chips the past week from a Scranton shipper. At- 
torney-General Benton is investigating the matter. 
In refusing to accept the shipment, the Marblehead 
merchant said that “the wildest stretch of the imagi- 
nation cannot call this stuff coal, or believe that it 
would burn,’ adding that it was the worst excuse 
for fuel he had seen in his 16 years as a coal dealer. 

Samples of the non-combustible stuff have been 
taken by the attorney-general and by the state and 
local fuel administrators. Meanwhile demurrage 
charges of $4 a day per car are piling up regardless 
of who will ultimately pay them. Jacob Bitzer, who 
has been handling the attorney-general’s end of the 
coal situation said it is probable that more than 
5,000 tons of worthless coal have been marketed in 
the state. 


Taxpayers may or may not be pleased with the an- 
nouncement from Washington that continued growth 
of the Bureau of Mines, especially in the supervision 
of-leasing operations on public lands, has resulted in 
the creation of a leasing branch within the bureau, 
the appointment of another assistant director, and 
several changes of personnel within the organization. 


DENOUNCES S_SHOP STRIKE 


Harding Says He Cates See No Good Read 
for Continuing Tie-Up. aT 


4 
Before leaving for Florida early this week, Presi 
dent Harding sent a letter to Stephen E. Connor, ¢ 
retary of the Federated Shop Crafts of the Can 
Railroad of New Jersey, expressing his episii 
those responsible for the continuation of the 
strike, which is still hampering operations on seve 
of the anthracite carrying railroads. The Presid 
communication follows: | 


“Your letter of March 3 comes to hand just as nf 
about leaving for the South, but I am glad of the « oD 
portunity it affords me to express my sentiments o 
this subject. You tell me that the shopcrafts of th 
New Jersey Central Railroad are staging a relic 
fund movement, and ask me to send my autographe 
photograph. I am gladly complying. f 


“Tt is occasion of intense regret that the settlemer 
of the shopcrafts strike which has been effected on th 
larger part of the railroad systems and the mileag 
of the country has not been found possible on all 1 
rest. I do not find myself able to discern any ade 
quate question of principle which could justify a mi 
nority of the interests involved in this distressing situ 
ation in refusing to make settlements similar to thos 
which have been made by the majority. 2 


“The information which reaches me brings the con 
viction that continued failure to make settlement | 







‘largely responsible for unfortunate conditions as t 


railroad movements in some areas, and for interrupte 
deliveries of coal during the winter, with resultar 
suffering to many communities and much demoraliza 
tion to industry. It is a situation which seems certai 
to become more serious unless effective measures ar 
found for the early amelioration.” } 


Nearly 180,000, or 45 per cent, of all the men wh 
walked out are still striking, it was estimated at | 
White House. q 


7 | 
4 


‘ 


, = | 
Massachusetts May License Wholesalers. 
dealers © 


Boston, March 8 —Wholesale coal 2 
Massachusetts are threatening to stop shipping anthr: 
cite into the state in their fight against the passag 
of proposed bills by the Legislature regulating th 
coal business by requiring wholesale coal merchant 
to be licensed. Attorneys for the association hav 
drawn up a memorandum, addressed to the committe 
on mercantile affairs, in which it is stated that “i 
such burdensome legislation were enacted Massachi 
setts would lose the wholesale business which is n0\ 
being done in the state.” 


It states further: “Sales of coal at wholesale a: 
now interstate to a considerable extent and c 


















ness in Massachusetts any burden which is not 

posed equally upon competitors who are maki 
sales from outside the state. The proposed bill i 
discriminatory in this respect.” , 


The trade claims that if some of the bills were 
become law a standard would be created for quali: 
that would be so high that it would eliminate m 
of the coals now coming here. 


Millions Small Change Now. 


War finances, the issue of marks, and other fe 
tures involving vast amounts have made some peo 
rather careless with the use of large figures. Bulli 
are referred to as millions used to be, and one of 1 
ludicrous features in this connection is the assertio 
by the Albany Chamber of Commerce that a billio’ 
dollars has been spent on improvements in that cil 
chiefly on the water front. 


We thought the word might be a typographic 
error, but at the same time one million seemed rath 
a small estimate of cost. Inquiry developed th: 
the official responsible held to the billion dollar ide: 
although according to official records the wh | 
taxable valuation of the city of Albany is only 
little over $200,000,000. 
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‘jounsel for Anthracite Operators Says Union 
ie ° 

Py tatements Are Propaganda. 


Communications recently sent to the United States 
oal Commission by the United Mine Workers are a 
besides being misleading, according to a state- 
to the commission by Walter Gordon Merritt, 


cite operators. The miners’ arguments are not 
ng made for the information of the commission, 
9perators’ spokesman insists, but instead are in- 
to inspire wrong conclusions. : 
Merritt’s communication to the commission 
Ce 

o statements from the United Mine Workers 
merica to the commission with reference to wages, 
rices, profits and production costs in the anthracite 
ry, have come to my attention. 

We regret that these statements are not calculated 
promote a thorough understanding and a square 
eal between the parties involved or between them and 
public. The circumstances show that they are 
repared, not for the use or information of the com- 
ission, but for the purpose of disseminating sham 
nd misleading arguments and conclusions. 


Operators Preparing Accurate Data. 





by 
bid ‘ 
GAs you are aware the producers of anthracite, in 
-operation with the commission, are now preparing 
ecurate data with respect to wages, cost of produc- 
ion, prices, profits and so forth. This data will be 
he most complete and comprehensive ever collected 
n the subject, and will include details as well as con- 
lusions. 

“The Policies Committee of the Anthracite Industry 
pledged to a full disclosure of these facts, and so 
ar as we know, none are being withheld. In due 
bed . . . . . . 
ourse this information will be compiled, examined 
nd weighed by the commission, and, we hope, made 
ublic. Statements on these matters before the data 
re available are obviously so unworthy of serious 
onsideration that they cannot be inspired by a thor- 
ugh spirit of helpfulness. 


§ Real Motive Explained. 
ae 


he real motive behind this propaganda is shown 

y the constant assertion in these statements that the 
erators are paying inadequate wages to maintain 

nordinate profits. The conclusive answer to this 

laim is the repeated willingness of the operators to 

rbitrate, and the open insistence of the miners’ union 
at there shall be no more arbitration. 

‘If the facts were as represented in this propaganda 
he miners would willingly rely upon reason rather 
han force to sustain their claim, and instead of in- 
icting privation on our people through anthracite 
ikes and coal shortages would entrust their case 
he peaceful adjustment of a fair and disinterested 
icy. 

The most anti-social practice in the anthracite in- 
ry today is the willingness to paralyze the indus- 
and injure the public by general strikes and inter- 
tetnt outlaw strikes, when machinery for concilia- 
and arbitration exist. If the miners must issue 
tements they should tell the public what they pro- 
e to do about this abuse instead of discussing costs 
1d profits concerning which they do not possess the 










For these reasons we respectfully, but earnestly 
rotest against the irresponsible procedure now being 
lowed by the miners’ organization, while, at the 
me time, expressing our confidence that the com- 
uission will place no dependence upon this reckless 
paganda. If the time has come, when all state- 
nts of parties before the commission must be sent 
emeal to the press, the commission can at least 
ast assured that the operators’ statement will be 
ased on a careful conformity to investigated facts.” 








;- Brings Retort from Kennedy. 

‘Mr. Merritt’s statement brought a response from 
‘thomas Kennedy, chief spokesman for the United 
fine Workers in the anthracite region. “The an- 
Iracite mine workers’ organization,’ said Mr. Ken- 
edy, “is following out the requests of the commission 
4 any and all information which can be given to 
irow light on the cost of production, distribution and 
ansportation of anthracite coal. In the preparation 
e 


: 


of the documents submitted by the Mine Workers, we 
have taken all that is possible to secure in the way 
of costs, profits, etc., upon which to base our reason- 
ing, and we have been careful to point out to the com- 
mission that our knowledge of the inside of the op- 
erators’ business is limited. 

“If, as stated by this lawyer, ‘we are only putting 
forth propaganda,’ the operators should not become 
,unduly alarmed if they can disprove our statements, 
and in this connection the Biblical quotation, ‘The 
guilty fleeth when no man pursueth, fits in very 
nicely, 

“Of course, we cannot accuse the operators of using 
propaganda—oh, no—they call it ‘education.’ And in 
this connection it would be well to say that it was 
the operators who first started the campaign of Public 
Education, and they should not whimper when the 
mine workers are able to give some education to the 
public on coal matters through the press of the coun- 
try.” 


Revising the Mine Rating System. 

It is high time that the railroads began putting 
their mine ratings on a more sensible basis, as some 
of the southern systems have already done and as 
other bituminous carriers are planning to do by di- 
rection of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is manifestly something wrong when each in- 
dividual mine gets only 25 to 30 per cent of its allot- 
ments while at the same time the total tonnage is 
practically up to the highest record of the past. 

Of course the mines could load more cars than 
they have been getting this winter, but it is doubtful 
if many of them could load a 100 per cent car supply 
except on a few roads where the rating system is 
different than on most lines. The theoretical capacity 
of a mine as determined by the amount of develop- 
ment underground, number of working places, etc., is 
usually far above its actual capacity, which is gov- 
erned by labor supply and other factors of a practical 
nature. Mine ratings, it seems to us, should be on 
a practical rather than a theoretical basis. 





To Launch New Retail Concern. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 8.—Activities have 
been started by business men, of Springfield and 
Chicopee to organize a $500,000 coal company to 
supply coal to Chicopee, Ludlow, Indian Orchard 
and East Springfield. They have a 30-day option 
on 12 acres of land in East Springfield. 

With the dissolution last year of three Chicopee 
Falls coal companies, Chicopee Falls and the East 
Springfield sections have been the most severely hit 
by the acute coal shortage of the present season. The 
new company is being organized to take up the field 
formerly supplied by the three defunct companies. 

The proposed organization plans to erect large 
coal pockets with a capacity of between 3,000 and 
3,500 tons. It is expected that a definite announce- 
ment will be made shortly. 


Coal Used in Pin Making. 


‘While the manufacture of pins would probably not 


’ strike most people as being an industry requiring 


much power, statistics recently published show that 
the 92 pin factories in the country burn about 26,000 
tons of coal annually, besides 2,500 barrels of fuel 
oil and 27,000 cubic feet of gas. They employ 10,000 
persons and produce approximately ten billion pins, 
or 2,000 tons. 

It is an interesting point that while the tonnage 
manufactured is comparatively small, no less than 13 
times as much coal is required in the making thereof 
—in notable contrast to some lines of manufacture 
where the coal requirements per ton of manufactured 
goods are small. In the paper industry it is consid- 
ered quite remarkable that a ton of coal is used for 
every ton of paper that is made. The demands of the 
mills would be heavy indeed were they on as large 
a basis as the requirements of the pin factories. 


Major W. P. Tams, of Tams, W. Va., announces 
the consolidation of the various companies in which 
he is interested. The new company will be known as 
the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., and W. P. Tams, Jr., 
will be president. 











SEGREGATION PLAN APPROVED 


Judge Hand’s Decision in Lehigh Valley Case 
Favorable to Company. 


Representatives of the Lehigh Valley Railroad will 
shortly confer with Attorney General Daugherty to 
formulate a decree for the segregation of the rail- 
road’s coal properties, in accordance with the plan 
which, was brought before and accepted by Judge 
Hand in the U. S. District Court at New York. This 
decree will be presented to Judge Hand for his signa- 
ture, after which the segregation plan will be applied. 

Two suggestions made by the Attorney General 
have been denied by the court. One of these called 
for the distribution immediately of the stock of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., now pledged under a mort- 
gage. The plan calls for the distribution of 
certificates of interest, to be exchanged for stock 
when the mortgage expires in 1926. The company 
is also permitted to apply to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to consolidate with itself 
the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Railroad, 
whose stock it owns, despite the implied objection 
of the Attorney General. 

Two of the suggestions of the Attorney General 
have been adopted. One of these calls for the fixing 
of the terms under which Coxe Bros.’ stock will be 
distributed in 1926, when it is to be disposed of 
following the maturity of obligations under which 
it is pledged. The other calls for arrangements insur- 
ing the independence of the coal companies from the 
parent railroad corporation following the putting 
into effect of the segregation plan. 

The plan as it will be signed by the court will 
thus coincide almost completely with the one original- 
ly published, aud- counsel for the railroad state that 
the court action amounted to a victory for the Lehigh 
Valley. 

There are indications that the government will not 
appeal from the decision of Judge Hand, but on 
account of the absence of Attorney General 
Daugherty in the south an official statement to that 
effect carmot be obtained. 





Expect Quick Anthracite Agreement 


Wixes-Barre, March 8.—A date for the opening 
of negotiations between operators and United Mine 
Workers for the purpose of drawing up a new wage 
scale to become effective next September, cannot be 
fixed until John L. Lewis, international president of 
the miners, returns from a trip abroad. 

The present scale expires September Ist. One of 
the reasons why business men in the anthracite re- 
gion desire an early contract in the basic industry is 
because of the beneficial influence on business. Busi- 
ness men claim better progress might be made in the 
next six months if the operators and miners get their 
next contract settled as soon as possible. 

At present there is a widely established belief that 
the present wage scale will either be renewed or an- 
other one negotiated in record-breaking time when the 
two sides do decide to discuss working conditions in 
the mines. Men in close touch with both sides de- 
clare there will be no suspension or strike this year. 


Anthracite Rate to Newport News Discussed. 


While most places have been glad to get anthracite 
at almost any price during the past season, the city of 
Newport News, as a corporation, has protested to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the freight 
rate thereon and a hearing was recently held by one 
of the commission’s examiners. The feature com- 
plained of is an excess of 90 cents in the rate to New- 
port News in comparison with the rate of $3.40 per 
gross ton to Norfolk, Portsmouth and Richmond. 
This is quite a difference in view of the circumstances, 
revealing approximately similar costs of transporta- 
tion, but it seems as if one feature of-the complaint 
was overdrawn in the assertion that harm to the hard 
coal industry will result because of this discrimination. 
In view of the southern location and the supply of 
smokeless coal that is available, we surmise that very 
few would ever know the difference if no anthracite 
were shipped to Newport News. 
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BRITISH COAL TO U.S. 


Returns Show Nearly Three Million Tons 
Received to End of November. 


We show below tonnage of British coal shipped to 
the United States month by month, during the years 
1921 and 1922 up to the end of November in each 


case. 
piled by the Department of Commerce. 
Menth 1921 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November Nee ee tee A est 
Total... 2 siecle ers sheers, oleae eae 
The 
anthracite 
tribution of soft 


oF. iow «+ eating 


above figures 


and hard coal, 


1,500 


The December returns have not yet been com- 


1922 
17,025 
6,291 
4,100 
16,095 
7,663 
3,889 
6,066 
506,050 
999,227 
956,912 
225,012 
2,748,330 


showing the total tonnage 
and bituminous, we give below the dis- 
separately, to the 


several customs districts in the months named. 


Bituminous. 
Month Destinations 
January—Maine and New Hampshire.... 
San Francisco 
Hawaii 
February— Maine 
Hawait ‘a0. vane ees eee 
March—Maine and New Hampshire...... 
San Francisco 
Washington 29oo%.0akes. eee 
April—Maine and New Hampshire........ 
New York -s..0s.osuue eee eoeee 
San Francisco 
Hawaii . 
May—New York 
San Prancisc) 4.5 done ee eee 
Hawaii 

June—New York | 18. nsec cee eee 
Massachusetts 
Philadelphia 
Georgia 


cee eet ee ee er eset 


en eC MOM Cr ee Yc) 


and New Hampshire.... 


a | 


New York 
Philadelphia 
August—Maine 


Massachusetts 
Philadelphia 1/08 cose eee 

San Francisco 

Oresots 2. 2Pe Rs a eee 
September—New York 
Maine %s).53'i ea Be eee 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 
Philadelphia 

Maryland 

Galveston’ oi. cache eee 

San Francisco 

October— Maine 
Massachusetts 

New York 
Maryland aay os sadieel ee cele 

Rhode Island 
Philadelphia 
Galveston W.csan tet asta eee 

Los: ANGELES. 5 sciaws ee nae eee 

Sati ‘HYANCISCO! sci cciectas ciate 
November—Massachusetts 
New York 

Maine 


i ee? 
ee ee ey 
ed 
ee 


a 


ey 
ee i ae | 
ee ee ee) 


ee 


ee ee ad 


ey 
a 
ee ee 
ay 


Anthracite. 
. Month 
January—New York 
February—New York senate 
March=-New s'Yotk "Soucwac cme aan sctenee oi 


ae) 


185,365 
49,040 
13,783 
40 
398,591 
66,881 
307,080 
57,874 
4,038 
114,759 
43,064 
150 
6,790 
55,093 

441,613 

280,501 
36,886 
97,531 
30,765 

600 

25 
13,898 
138,823 


540 


aoe) 


April—New: York’, c.0s. tare tas sini ieiatacanie 1,302 
May—New York, “an sx semtrenteni cere ations 1 
June—N ew: York cirtasets sipeten al aiteleiatoins 1 
July—New. Yiorkxts tae vase vmrisiaieies see 1 
Massachusettsisseuteantiye tien ici 3,997 
Augeust—Rhode: Island Wwemene mts eta 24,078 
New. :¥ ork“ney.tniecsivan amaeten bars 1 
Maryland’ Vaan cmeeh eine 6,693 
September—New’ York ..........-...05-s 17,027 
October—Maine rs itace: ones eicn eae irene 27,042 
Massachusetts: gaeccsemastsianacerey 8,169 
New .York ttiactanseaesetar ae 27,823 
Mary larid pike eh eines cide eee 26,596 
November—Massachusetts .............-. 3,996 
New iW orks tiucties ne he eee 6,741 
San Franciscogayeee teehee nee 1,000 
Imports by Months, 1922. 
Matting yea Of © lulyo te cu. cere 3,998 
February ....0- Gen AURISE set meere 30,772 
Watch’, estar 5 September ..... 17,027 
ptil: cease 13025 October “fam: 90,230 
May’ Lxieeenenee 1 November ..... 11,737 
Fite - sins ae i! 
otal anthracitemen sere ne ieee 155,085 
rand. totals serio: oe itete cece erie ee aes 2,903,415 


[. Cincinnati Notes | 


Frank P. Stewart, of the» Winifrede Coal Co., is 
spending the week at Philadelphia. 

J. M. Humphrey, of the Humphrey Coal Co., was 
in Cleveland and Detroit this week, 

J. A. Paisley, president of the Valley Camp Coal 
Co., is in California for an extended vacation. 

W. E. Darmody, of the Floyd-Elkhorn Coal Co., 
spent a portion of last week at Bluefield, West Va. 

H. H. Morris, of the Valley Coal Co., is visiting 
the Logan and Big Sandy mining districts this week. 

W. T. McElroy, resident manager of the M. A. 


Hanna Co., is spending the week in the Big Sandy 
district, 
D, T. Pritchard, secretary of the Pritchard coal 


companies, Charleston, West Va., was in the city on 
Tuesday. 


J. A. Kelley, of the Main Island Creek Coal Co., 


Omar, West Va., was in Cincinnati for a few days 
last week, 
Harold L. Holmyard, of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal 


Co., is at Prestonburg, Ky., in the Big Sandy district, 
this week. 


R. P. Gilham, of the Cacapbelfs Creek Coal Co., 
has gone to Florida with his family to spend the rest 
of the month. 


J. H. Buchanan, of the Clay County Coal Co., 
Hima, Ky., was in the city on Monday on business 
for his company. 

A. M. Block, of the Winifrede Coal Co., is visiting 
northern Ohio and Michigan in the interest of his 
company this week. 

Troy Combs, of the Pittsburgh & Ohio Coal Co., 
Cleveland, came to Cincinnati on Friday to confer 
with coal operators. 


C. B. Fasner, general manager of the Old Dominion 
Coal Co., Charleston, West Va., spent a few days 
this week in Cincinnati. 

J. W. Darville, sales manager of the Wentz Co., 
Philadelphia, was transacting business in the Cincin- 
nati coal market last week. 

T. J. Robson, of the Wyatt Coal Co., Charleston, 
West Va., spent a few days last week at the Cincin- 
nati offices of his company. 

George M. Wattles, Chicago representative of the 
Western Coal Co., spent several days last week at 
the home office in this city. 

Hilda M. Koch, formerly in the office of U. S. 
Senator Richard P. Ernst, of Kentucky, has accepted 
a position with the Winifrede Coal Co. 

C, E. Page, of the New England Coal & Coke Co., 
Boston, was here last Thursday conferring with local 
operators on the subject of export fuel supplies. 

W. W. Burns, formerly of Charleston, West Va., 
has been made auditor of the Western Coal Co., , tak- 
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ing the place made vacant by the resignation of V 
McKnight. 

G. A. Bonham, who was formerly a fuel fo rv 
ing agent at Portsmouth, Ohio, has been 
eral manager of the Crozer-Pocahontas Co., 
field, West Va. 


A. A. Liggett, secretary-treasurer of the ] 
Coal & Coke Co., visited the company’s m 
West Virginia this week and went from 
Richmond, Va. 


Stephen Gallagher, of Coldwater, Mich., w! 
the Michigan representative of the Matthew 
Co., visited the home office of the company for 2 
days last week. 

David E. Brown, treasurer of the Brady-T 
Coal Co., surprised his Cincinnati friends by goit 
to Evansville, Ind., and marrying a young lady 
that city, on Tuesday lasiy. 

Cliff. R. Thomas, who has been connected with 
Boone Coal Co, for several years, has been ; 
secretary of the newly-organized Marrimac Fuel 
and is in charge of the office. 

Senator White Moss, of the White Moss Coal 
Pineville, Ky., was in the city on Tuesday, on the w 
to Detroit, where his company is opening a selli 
office with J. H. Lane in charge. ; 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., who has been in charge of # 
Federal Coal Co.’s Cincinnati office, has resigned 
position to accept the position of assistant to R 
Manager Richardson, of the Old Dominion Coal ( 

The Coal Exchange has started a series of mon 
luncheons. The first was given Tuesday at the 
Colony Club and over sixty members were p 
J. A. Morris, chairman of the Cincinnati Oper 
Committee of the American Railways Associa 
made an interesting talk on traffic conditions, Ff 
promised that the C. & O. and L. & N. would s 
be on a 50 per cent.basis of efficiency and more 
that they could not expect because of a one-bri 
restriction at the Cincinnati gateway. E: 

At the meeting of the stockholders of the Pri 
coal interests last week W. E. Pritchard was 
president to succeed Wm, Pritchard, his late fath 
J. H. Bowen was made vice-president, and D, 
Pritchard, secretary and treasurer. W. E. Pr 
was made president and D. H. Pritchard vice-presi 
and general manager of the Virginia Fuel Co. — 
Pritchard producing corporations include the \ 
liam Ann Coal Co., Adanac, West Va., the 
well Coal & Coke Ope Spriggs, West Va.; the 
Flame Coal Co., Siawe? West Va.; the Algoma B 
Coal Co., Lothair, Ky., and the Superior-Harlan 
Co., Evarts, Ky. 





Lewis’s Trip Arouses Conjecture. 
p J 
(Barron's Weekes” 


Tu9T DSTID i Sie 


The miners’ chief, John si Lewis, is unquestiona 
the shrewdest lendee of laborers the. country has, | 
he is probably the most successful. He ha 
taken any substantial setback for the men hi 
sents and has maintained their rates of pay vy 
nearly every other worker has accepted a wage red 
tion. The United Mine Workers is a powe 
organization, as was demonstrated last year W 
the men stuck to it through five months of idle 
in which it paid them quite satisfactory doles. 

Lewis made the United Mine Workers powerfu 
relentless energy; he is an everlastingly persis 
organizer and through the check-off system o 
lecting dues from the men’s pay before the cot ne 
gives it to them he gets plenty of mone, with 
to run things. a 

He has no further negotiations ait operato rs 1 
the anthracite contract expires in August, and, har 
accomplished an extension of wages and working 
ditions for bituminous miners, he hied off to 
last week. He didn’t say what he was going 
for, but admitting conferences with Welsh mine 
ers was the equivalent of saying he was not w 
these few peaceful months by letting prepar 
slide. ee 

He is a Welshman—middle name Llewellyn—a 
he will no doubt get on as well at organization vy 
in the coal pits of Wales as here. He left his fo) 
zation here in the healthiest condition it has be 
with 550,000 paid-in memberships. 
























































Fairmont Notes 





1 A. Clark, veteran coal operator, Fairmont, 
confined to his home by illness. 

Kelley, president of the Pine Bluff Coal Co., 
rned from a trip to Uniontown, Pa. 

Edgemont mine, of the Fairmont Gas Coal 
sed last week. It is located near Fairmont. 
. Agee, auditor, Marion Gas Coal Co., 
isburg, Pa., was in the region a few days ago. 
J. Patton, of the Patton Coal Co., is on a 
trip to Baltimore, New York and Atlantic 


« 


i 


uel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
‘corporation, was at Oakmont, W. Va., early 
ek, 

Jj. Bradley, of Philadelphia, eastern sales 
of the Keister-MacQuown Fuel Co., was in 
egion recently. 

Alien Russell, secretary of the Fairmont & 
Coal Co., has returned from a_ business 
Washington. 

s B. Milmoe, of the Iron Trade Products Co., 
rgh, was in the region on Tuesday in the in- 
f coal tonnage. 

V. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont & Mason- 
Coal Co., returned on Sunday from a ‘six 
;) trip to Cuba and Florida. 

mpanies recently chartered include the Glenbar 
Co., Clarksburg, capital, $100,000, and the Rich 
in Sewell Co., Elkins, capital, $75,000. 


ners at the Grant Town plant of the New Eng- 
Fuel & Transportation Co. were at work again 
t week after engaging in a strike for a day. 

W. Grant Pfleuger,. Philadelphia, auditor of the 
nia & Pittsburgh, Edna Gas Coal, West Vir- 
_& Pennsylvania, and the Hite-Barns Coal Co., 
| Fairmont last week. 


ge S. Brackett, executive vice-president of the 
rn West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
1 Co., were in Washington last week. 

bert Talbott, of Robert Talbott & Sons, coal 
ators. of Fairmont, is home from Greensburg, 
where he attended the funeral of James A. 
ett, his partner, in the contracting business. 


week a district meeting of the Northern West 
ia Coal Operators’ Association was held at 
Randolph Hotel, Elkins. J. W. Bischoff, vice- 
nt of the West Virginia C. & C. Co., presided. 


veral district mine inspectors recently completed 
ork of inspecting twenty or more of the im- 
nt coaJ mines in northern West Virginia. Coal 
; was: merpered removed in several mines, it was ' 


- ; 
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h mines paid off last week for the first half of 

uary, and the pay in the Fairmont region was 
low, probably not running more than $600,000. 
ies that load assigned cars buoyed up this 
e, at that. 


rrangements have been made for another con- 
nce in Pittsburgh on F riday of this week between 
entatives of the Northern West Virginia Coal 
tors’ Association and officials of the Penn- 
ja Railroad, for the purpose of discussing new 
stribution rules. John A. Clark, Jr., president 
he association, and J. O. Caldwell, secretary, will 
e the trip. 


Prank L. Bowman and Fred Tropf, Morgantown, 
al operators, have purchased 100 acres of Sewickley 
ten acres of Pittsburgh coal land in the Grant- 
district for $100,000 from the Hess C. & C. Co. 
ewickley coal is being worked, 16 cars a day 
loaded. The mine, which fronts on the Mo- 
hela River, loads coal on the Monongahela Rail- 
and is electrically equipped. Recently these gen- 
emen purchased the Andrew Coal Co.’s property. 
‘he Bowman Fuel Co. will operate the Hess mine. 


a Tropf and Frank L. Bowman, of Morgan- 
\ , have purchased the interests of the Andrew 
i near Cassville, Monongalia County, con- 
ting of Pittsburgh and Sewickley coal land, for 
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$150,000. The mine will be operated under the name 
of the Tropf-Bowman Coal Co., with Morgantown 
as headquarters. It produces from 13 to 20 cars 
a day, being operated upon both sides of the Monon- 
gahela River, with sidings on the B. & O. and 
Monongahela railroads. 

In a census taken recently the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association learned that 
there were 29,176 coal miners in the region during 
the early part of 1922 and 28,530 in the fall, after 
the strike was over. This was against 29,759 in 
1921 and 23,526 in 1920. The census taken in 1921 
showed that 16,209, or 54 per cent, were Americans. 
The next largest group was Italians, at 3,725, and 
then negroes at 2,305. There were 32 different 
nationalities, but miners from countries under the 
domain of Great Britain were scarce, as there were 
but 14 Welsh, 128 English, 156 Irish and 46 Scotch. 


| Philadelphia Notes | 


1D: W. De Long, Mertztown, 
local Visitor during the week. 

David Korn, Providence, R. I., was in town during 
the past week calling on the trade. 

A visitor from York, Pa., this week was K. E. Sipe, 
the well-known retailer of that town. 

Mr. Speer, of W. H. Speer & Son, Chambersburg, 
Pa., was a caller on the trade recently. 

H. A. Dennie, representing W. A. Mehaffey, Bos- 
ton, was in town during the last week. 

Frank W. Pray, of Boston, was a visitor to his 
many friends in local coal circles this week. 

C. F. Ingold, vice-president of the Bertha Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was a visitor in the city recently. 

W. M. Johnston, of Penllyn, Pa., was in town re- 
cently, endeavoring to keep coal moving-to his yard. 

Frank Gristock, of W. H. Gristock’s Sons, College- 
ville, was seen about the local coal offices during the 
week. 

George N. Reed, resident manager at Pittsburgh of 
the Bertha Coal Co., visited the local trade during the 
past week, 

C. H. Fisher, of Reading, dropped into town for a 
few hours recently and reports the coal business as 
having lost none of its activity. 

The Bell Coal Co., 15th and Callowhill streets, has 
added some large electric signs to its office building, 
which makes a very attractive appearance. 











Pa., retailer, was a 


William Faunce, assistant to Treasurer Warner, of 
the Geo. B. Newton Coal Co., is once more at his 
desk, after a lengthy tussle with the grippe. 

W. B. Smith, line sales agent of the Philadelphia & 
Reading C. & I. Co., recently suffered the loss of his 
mother, who died at Lewisburg, Pa., in her ninetieth 
year. 

G. D. Hedenberg, of Milton, Pa., took the long 
ride into town with the hope of impressing his ship- 
pers with the importance of more coal for his cus- 
tomers. 

The city authorities are considering further installa- 
tion of oil-burning equipment. The latest city institu- 
tion to be surveyed with this plan in mind is the 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 

E. C. Leighton, of Winthrop, Me., was a caller here 
recently, and due to the 101 inches of snowfall so far 
this winter in his State, makes it necessary to keep 
on burning coal, as there still remains about three foot 
on the ground. 

J. W. Mason, with a string of coal yards through- 
out the city, has added to his chain by an acquisition 
in the suburban section. The latest yard to be taken 
over is the old-established business of C. G. Ogden at 
Swarthmore. 

Frank Cortright, of the Cortright Coal Co., Penn- 
sylvania Building, is about once more, but with a per- 
ceptible limp, due to having been thrown from a horse 
while riding, which confined him to the house for a 
couple of weeks. 

W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Public Service 
Commission, as well as chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Fuel Commission, delivered an address on “The Coal 
Situation’ before the Philadelphia Electric Section of 
the National Electric Light Association at the New 
Century Club in this city on the 6th inst. 
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New England Notes 





John J. Ayres, bituminous sales manager for H. N. 
Hartwell & Son, Boston, has been absent from his 
desk this week because of a bad attack of the grippe. 


The George E. Warren Corporation, which has had 
its office at 35 Congress street, Boston, for several 
years, has removed to 160 State street, opposite the 
Customs House. 


Governor Templeton of Connecticut announced 
last week that he intended inviting the Governors 
of all the New England States and Pennsylvania, 
to a conference at Hartford, to prepare for a possible 
repetition of the coal emergency next winter. 


Receipts of anthracite at Providence have increased 
the past week, and the total of 17,691 tons cut, the 
shortage under the allotment down to 6,397 tons. 
Under the 60 per cent allotment, the normal supply 
to March 7 is 304,075 and total receipts are 297,678 
tons. 

The coal shortage at Vineyard Haven was broken 
last Sunday by the arrival of a barge of anthracite 
carrying 800 tons. The harbor had been inaccessible 
for several weeks. Other towns benefiting by the 
lifting of the ice blockade are Oak Bluffs, West Tis- 
bury, Chilmark and Gay Head. 


The Massachusetts Senate unanimously adopted 
an order providing for a thorough investigation of 
the coal situation by a special committee, after 


amending the original order to increase the power 
cf the committee in the matter of traveling, em- 
ployment of counsel and taking of depositions. 
Augusta, Me., advices state that Senator Clyde H. 
Smith, of Somerset, introduced a measure in the state 
Senate providing for future coal crises and authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a fuel administrator. The act 
provides that at any time in the judgment of the 
Governor and council an emergency exists, the 
Governor may appoint a fuel administrator to hold 
office until the termination of the emergency. 





Matthew H. Taylor, of Erie, Pa., chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., and 
long a prominent figure in the bituminous coal trade, 
died at Atlantic City on Thursday in the 76th year 
of his age. 

Mr. Taylor was identified with coal affairs through- 
out his business career. As a young man, he became 
identified with the Scott establishment at Erie and 
soon became the confidential representative and busi- 
ness manager of the late Hon. W..L. Scott, who de- 
voted much of his time to public life. 


As Mr. Scott’s representative, he became president 
of the Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co., a position which 
he held until the end. When the consolidation of 
jnterests in the Pittsburgh region was put through a 
quarter of a century ago, the Scott interests went 
along with the others and Mr. Taylor, who had be- 
come one of the executors of the Scott estate, be- 
came one of the prominent members of the board of 
directors, being elected chairman following the death 
of the late Frank M. Osborne. 


Lorain Developing New Line. 


BripGEPoRT, Ohio, March 8—Work on the new 
Lincoln mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., has been 
started, according to announcement of the local offi- 
cials. First work will be on butt entries, as a natural 
hollow makes the driving of a face entry unnecessary. 
The mine when ready for operation will be the largest 
owned by the company in the eastern Ohio field, 
employing over 500 men. The mine is near the site 
of the Lansing mine of the company, dismantled 
shortly before the 1921 mine strike. 


R. B. Isner, general manager of the Old Dominion 
Coal Corporation, Charleston, W. Va., will leave in a 
few days for the Southwest, where he plans to spend 
a two months’ vacation in Arizona dnd southern 
California, with a hunting expedition into Mexico. 
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General Notes 
The U. S. Engineer at Philadelphia will open bids 


on March 22nd for furnishing 15,000 tons of soft 
coal for local delivery. 


On the Erie Railroad in 1922 there was consumed 
3,274,547 tons of coal, of which 3,115,606 tons was 
bituminous, The total cost was $15,354,832. 


F. A. Burton, connected with the Freeman C. M. 
Co. and other Chicago concerns, seems to be one of 
those “tough guys” who say they have no use for the 
newspaper people. 

Ten men were killed by an explosion on Friday of 
last week in the Arista mine of the Weyanoke Coal 
& Coke Co., near Matoaka, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railway. 

Receipts of coal at Boston during February amount- 
ed to 677,410 tons, of which 133,466 tons was anthra- 
cite, 441,068 tons bituminous and 102,096 tons Nova 
f-stia and other foreign coal. 

Three thousand miners employed at the Eddy Creek 
and Grassy Island collieries of the Hudson Coal Co., 
near Scranton, who went on a button strike on 
Wednesday of last week, resumed work last Tuesday. 

The coal trestle of Jesse P. Joralemon at Lynd- 
hurst, N. J., was burned last Sunday night, together 
with 120 tons of coal and a large quantity of building 
material, besides 13 railroad cars that were standing 
on the premises. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to extend its Gauley branch for a distance of 10 
bevond Bryce, W. Va., to open up new coal 
ind timber territory. 


niles 


Davies, engineer of the Hazleton Division 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has resigned from 
that position, effective March 15th, to become chief 
engineer of the Logan County Coal Corporation, with 
headquarters at Lundale, W. Va. 

Increased use of soft coal has been noted in many 
places and commented upon in various directions, but 
it remained for a western trade paper to print such 
, sonorous phrase as this: “Volcanic chimneys belch- 


Bruce S. 
of the 


ng forth huge sable billows of bituminous coal 
smoke.” 
E. E,. White, head of the E. E. White Coal Co., 


Glen White, W. Va., and president of the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association, together with a party 
f friends, left last week for St. Augustine, Fla., and 
will be domiciled at, the Ponce De Leon Hotel until 
April Ist. 


fuel Administrator Daniel England of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has fixed $16 as the maximum retail price for 
the local dealers, except that one firm handling 
mostly independent anthracite is allowed to charge 
$17.50. An*extra labor charge is allowed when coal 
has to be carried in. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad is planning to build 
a 35-mile spur south from Forsyth, Mont., to reach 
an undeveloped coal field. Mines will be opened by 
the company to supplement its present fuel supply, 
which on that part of the system comes chiefly arom 
the State of Washington. 


U. M. W. officials announce that wage contracts 
affecting more than 100 mines in southeastern Ken- 
tucky and northeastern Tennessee have recently been 
signed, The 1920 scale is extended to April 1, 1924, 
as in the Central’ Competitive Field and elsewhere. 
About 8,000 miners are involved. 

A mob of about 50 men made a raid upon coal 
trains in the railroad yards at Allentown, Pa., one 
night recently and carried off several tons of coal be- 
fore the police arrived. Railroad detectives guard- 
ing the cars were driven off and it was necessary to 
call upon the city authorities for aid. No arrests 
were made. 

The Cortright Coal Co., of Philadelphia, is giving 
away coal. Those favored in the free distribution 
receive a card reading as follows: “We trust the 
enclosed paper weight, which is made of coal, will 
prove so useful in your office that you will not be 
tempted, through the present shortage, to use it in 
your furnace.” 
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Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Pacific Railroad, will deliver 
the opening address at the convention of the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association to be held at the 
Hotel Winton, Cleveland, on May 21-24. Addresses 
will also be made by T. K. Maher, president of the 
Maher Collieries Co., and George H. Cushing. 


A pure coal bill was introduced in the New York 
Legislature last Monday by Senator Ryan, of 
Rensselaer. It not only prohibits the sale of coal 
containing impurities, but makes it unlawful for a 
dealer to sell a mixture of anthracite domestic sizes 
and substitutes without notifying customers in ad- 
vance as to just what the mixture will consist of. 


The Fourth Bituminous District, located in north- 
ern Jefferson and parts of Clearfield, Elk and Cam- 
eron counties, Pennsylvania, reports 3,057,845 tons of 
coal mined in 1922, which is 18,136 tons in excess of 
1921. New mines opened were 23, and six were aban- 
doned. The Buffalo & Susquehanna and the Shawmut 
Mining Co. were two of the four producers exceed- 
ing 100,000 tons. 

Reports given out by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
that February 28th saw the collieries along the sys- 
tem producing more anthracite than any day since they 
resumed September 11th, with the exception of Sep- 
tember 30th. The loading was 57,019 tons, or filling 
1295 cars. This was exceeded by a few tons on 
September 30th. The Hazleton & Mahonoy Division 
loaded &32 cars of the total. 


William B. Vernoy, Ira H. Shoemaker and other 
well-known coal men of Albany are interested in a 
new company known as the Oxykol Combustion En- 
gineering Co., recently incorporated. The purpose is 
to utilize small anthracite according to recently com- 
pleted patents and processes, acting as a subsidiary 
of a Philadelphia concern that has been working along 
this line for some little time past. 

\t the recent annual meeting of Atlantic Smoke- 
less Coal Co. at Welch, W. Va., the following officers 
were elected: George Wolfe, Beckley, W. Va., presi- 


dent, treasurer and general manager; Dr. J. Howard 
Anderson, Marytown, W. Va., vice-president; W. 
M. Black, Lynchburg, Va., secretary, and R. E. 


Brockman, superintendent. The company’s mine is 
located at Asco, McDowell County, in the Tug River 
district. 


The Commercial Coal Co. has lately put two new 
coal boats in service, named, respectively, the Triple C 
and the Silver I’alley, each of 600 tons’ capacity. The 
company has also lately put in service the steam 
lighter E&. J. McCormack, the largest craft of this 
type in the harbor. It has ample room for 250 tons 
of coal on the forward deck and is used in supplying 
tonnage to small steamers or those desiring to take 
on a small additional amount to carry them to a south- 
ern port. 


A committee of the Hazard Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation has been studying the question of installing 
facilities for sending messages to and from the eastern 
Kentucky coal fields by wireless telegraphy. Present 
telegraph and telephone service between the mines 
and the sales offices is so bad, according to the 
operators, that it is hard to conduct business satis- 
factorily. Lexington, Ky., will probably be made the 
relaying point for messages between Cincinnati and 
the coal fields. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania told a delegation 
of Scranton citizens. last Wednesday that he was 
opposed to the proposed repeal of the anthracite ton- 
nage tax. He said that the State needed the money 
and that four-fifths of the tax was paid by consumers 
outside of Pennsylvania. A strong sentiment in favor 
of having the law repealed has developed in the anthra- 
cite region, but there is believed to be little prospect 
of the Legislature taking action along this line at 
the present session, 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. will be 100 years old 
April 23. President Loree and a special committee 
are planning a centennial celebration which will be- 
come the occasion. A New York charter was granted 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., on April 23, 1823, 
under which the company operated until 1899, when 
the name was changed to the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Originally the company operated a canal from Homes- 
dale, Pa., to Rondout, N. Y. The first section of rail- 
road was built in 1829. 
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John H. Jones, president of the Bertha Coal G 
Pittsburgh, upon returning from a business tri 
which included Port Huron and Detroit, Mich., sa; 
there is a feeling of optimism concerning gener 
business conditions in that section. “I believe,” sa 
Mr. Jones, “from present indications that busine 
this year will resolve itself purely into a matter | 
transportation. However, if the railroad situati 
does not improve, I am fearful that a repetition 
1920 may result.” , 


The coal concerns catering to the trade of 
Middle West are being informed, indirectly at 1 
through the cleverly contrived free advertising of 
Ford coal interests, that there is another Richmor 
in the field. Looks as if there might be some stimul 
tion of salesmanship as a result thereof, and on 
more the fact is brought out that it would be we 
to get the coal man’s story before the trade and tl 
people generally; but we don’t suppose there will | 
much done in that line, 


Dr. P. H. Dudley, rail expert of the New Yo 
Central Lines, has again demonstrated his ability ; 
a weather prophet. Each year, along in the fall, } 
prepares a report, giving his opinion as to the chance 
of a cold or mild winter, based on a careful study | 
weather conditions over a term of years and takir 
into consideration the law of averages. This is for tl 
benefit of operating and maintenance officials, to who 
a reliable forecast is of value. Last October, D 
Dudley predicted a hard winter. 
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May Not Like Pinchot’s Ways. } 


In our issue of February 17th we made an allusi 
to Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania pinching ¢ 
expense accounts of the mine inspectors, drawing 
comparison with such pennywise methods and 14 
shaking of the plum tree indulged in by one of 1 
great Pennsylvania leaders of the past. Apparent 
one of the editorial writers of the Evening Wor 
has a similar idea, as in a recent issue it is state 

“Governor Gifford Pinchot promises Pennsylyan 
a square-deal Roosevelt administration. The Quake 
will soon be praying for Quay and Penrose.” 

Too much reform may be as nauseating as t 
much candy. | 

126 Indicted Miners Set Free. i 

One hundred and twenty-six men who for sever 
months have been at liberty on bond, under indi¢ 
ment charging them with entering into the conspirai 
to attack and burn the Salkeld mine tipple at Clifto 
ville last July 17th, appeared before Judge Somme 
ville in Brooke County Circuit Court at Wellsbur 
W. Va., last Monday and the indictments again 
them were dismissed. 



















of 30 other Cliftonville. defendants, ten days a F a 
who appeared and pleaded guilty to ‘the conspi re 
charges, accepting terms-of three years~each i 
State prison at Moundsvilles PE see 
-Aside from Frank Bodo, who will be tried at 
later date for the actual murder of Sheriff Duval 
the Cliftonville mine attack, the case of every f 
arrested in connection with the affair has now b 
disposed of. 


New Mine Near Butler. 


The Radiant Coal Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., 


of Johnstown, Pa. | 
has taken over a block of 4 


ning to open a mine and erect a tipple and compa 
houses early this spring. Work on the project 1 
be started ‘about April Ist, according to statem 
made by J. H. Gordon, secretary and treasurer of 
company, who was in Butler this week looking 
some details in regard to titles to the land. 

The company will make an opening on the line 
the Winfield branch of the West Penn Railroad. 





A fire destroyed part of the Blackfoot coal m 
near Columbia, Mo., recently, and that mine is n¢ 
shut down for repairs. The damage was esti 
at $300 to the mine ard smaller damage done 
adjoining buildings. 
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_ New York Notes | 


Rumors of certain radical changes in retail circles 
ire again heard; a revival of certain reports that 
were in circulation a year ago. 

W. S. Sims, until recently with the Crescent Fuel 
Co., is now associated with the Cory Mann George 
Corporation, 26 Beaver street. 

RM. Egan, of R. M. Egan & Co., Inc., No. 1 
Broadway, is back from a trip to Pittsburgh and 
sther western Pennsylvania coal centers. 

John R. Morris, New York sales agent of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., is at St. a 
Fla., convalescing from a serious illness. 


A. H. Powell & Co. will move on May Ist is 
the Grand Central Terminal Building to No. 1 Broad- 
way, Where they have leased space on the eighth floor. 


The Public Fuel Service Co., Inc., which handles 
Seaboard coke at wholesale and retail, is now located 
in its new office and yards at 3-5 West 144th street, 
between Lenox avenue and the Harlem river. Tele- 
phone numbers are Audubon 5380-5381. 

Howard D. Norris, for several years past a lieu- 
tenant in the Aviation Corps, has become a mem- 
ber of the sales department of the Emerson & Mor- 
gan Coal Mining Corporation, No. 1 Broadway. He 
is a brother of R. M. Norris, who is associated 
with the same company. , 
The Commercial Coal Co., now at No. 11 Broad- 
way, will move on the 15th of the month, Thursday 
next, to No. 1 Broadway, taking the space on the 
front of the twelfth floor vacated by the George M. 
Morrell Co., which will now be located in the Pattison 
& Bowns office at No. 17 Battery Place. 

The Quartermaster Supply Office, First Avenue and 
50th Street, Brooklyn, will open bids on March 19th 
for furnishing 5,400 tons of bituminous coal and 
1,850 tons of anthracite to the War Department. The 
items include 3,000 tons of New River coal for de- 
livery at Fort Monroe, Va., and 2,400 tons for the 
Raritan Arsenal, .Metuchen, N. J., also 1,500 tons of 
anthracite, 300 tons of stove and 50 tons of nut, 


Senator Straus and Assemblyman Roseman of New 
York City have introduced their bill for the elimina- 
tion of coal pockets from Riverside Drive. This 
subject has been before the Legislature for a num- 
ber of years. The bill, which differs in some re- 
spects from earlier measures, provides for the com- 
pensation of persons whose property is taken and 
gives owners of coal pockets a year in which to 
move out. This year’s bill would become effective on 
January 21st next. 





The Perryman Burns Coal Co. has been organized 
by D. P. Burns, who recently retired as sales man- 
ager of the Tuttle-Burger Coal Co. Authorized capi- 
talization is $100,000: The company will carry on a 
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Miners and Shippers of 
CENTURY COAL 








Newport News, Va., West Ave. 


Cable Address: 





Whitehall Building 








The Century Coal Co. 


Century, W. Va. 


Main Office: 10 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 











WITTENBERG COAL COMPANY 


SUPERIOR STEAM COALS 
WITTENBERG’S ACME—POCAHONTAS—NEW RIVER 


BRANCH OFFICES: Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Continental Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Bank Bldg. 


European Agents: Harrison (London) Ltd., 66 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 
“Witcoal, ” New York 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 


BLOSS SMITHING 
The Standard Since 1835 


MORRIS RUN COAL CO., 






general wholesale business in anthracite and bituminous 
coal and coke. Offices have been opened at 90 West 
street; telephone numbers, Rector 5233-45. Archi- 
bald P. Burns, who has been a salesman for the 
Tuttle-Burger Coal Co., will be associated with his 
brother in the new enterprise. 


An examination of the New York Weather Bureau’s 
report for February shows why so much was heard 
about the anthracite shortage last month. From the 
10th to the 24th, inclusive, there was only one day 
when the average daily temperature was above nor- 
mal, and on six days during that period it ranged 
from 12 to 17 degrees below normal. The average 
temperature for the month was 27 degrees, or four 
degrees below normal. The coldest February on 
record was in 1885, with an average of 23 degrees, 
and the mildest was in 1890, with 40 degrees. Last 
month 18 inches of snow fell, while the average snow- 
fall for February in New York and vicinity is 10 
inches, 





Want Rates to Northwest Readjusted. 


FaIRMONT, W. Va., March 8.—Local operators are 
interested in reports from Washington that there will 
be a strenuous effort made to readjust coal freight 
rates to the Northwest. During the latter part of 
last week, it is said that Reiss Bros., representing 
Lake Michigan dock owners, and the Northwestern 
Dock Association, representing Lake Superior dock 
owners, filed complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for a readjustment of rail- 
road rates out of southern Illinois. 

They contend that inequitably low all-rail rates will 


interfere with greater coal tonnage moving on the 
lakes. A series of actions, it is said, are being con- 


templated by coal operators of Missouri and southern 
Wyoming. In fact, all the other western coal pro- 
ducing states appear to have been aroused by the 
alleged favoritism in rates which the operators of 
scuthern Illinois now enjoy. 





R. R. Bunnell, president of the wholesale coal 
company bearing his name, was a visitor to New 
York, Philadelphia and other points during the present 


week, 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 














TENOG GRAPHER desires change. Five 
years’ experience coal business. In- 
telligent, efficient and with initiative. Ad- 


dress ‘Box M4,” care Saward’s Journal. 


NEW YORK 


Mines: Rector 5814 










11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





Speciatists— 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 






Inc. 
New York 


Lucius T. Koons, Pres. 
Equitable Building 





Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. 
Mine sampling and inspection. 
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WANTED 


Be an old established and reliable whole- 

sale coal house, young, energetic line 
salesman to cover New Jersey territory 
Preferably one who has previously worked 
that territory. Address, “Box, M11,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 


IVER coal Washery on the Schuylkill 
River near Pottsville on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Capable of producing 5 battle- 


ship cars of Rice and Barley daily with 
slight changes. Most modern electrical 


equipment and 5 car side-track. Full par- 
ticulars New England Fuel & Supply Co., 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


OCAL representative in the Central Field 

preferably at Johnstown by an Old 
Established Eastern Wholesale Company. 
Give full particulars. Address, “Box, M9,” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 











WANTED 
OOKKEEPER for wholesale jobbing 
house. State reference and salary de- 

sired. Address, “Box,, M12”, care of 
Saward’s Journal. 

WANTED 
STABLISHED retail coal yard, water 
delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 

York. Address, “Box M10,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 
WANTED 


XPERIENCED coal man wants to repre- 

sent New River, ‘Pocahontas, or High 
Volatile operator, Chicago market on a com- 
mission or a profit sharing basis. Years of 
experience in the trade, well acquainted 
with manufacturers, Dock Companies on 
Great Lakes, gas, malleable iron and by- 
product plants, retailers and consumers 
throughout West. 

Not an ordinary salesman but a direct 
representative. Address, “Box, M2”, care 
of Saward’s Journal. 


J. F. Hinterleiter, Vice-Pres. 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
Spruce 5709 


MAJESTIC COAL CO.,, Inc. 


BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE COAL 
Industrial, Railroad and Steamship Fuel 
Put your Plant on a “MAJESTIC” Basis 


TEL. JOHN 0548 


THE COUPLAND LABORATORY 


124 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK 


Investigation of coal properties. 
Expert Legal testimony. 


900 4 SAWARD’S JOURNAL Mare 1 





WEST VIRGINIA PRODUCTION ANTHRACITE DISTRICTS 
Tonnage Produced in the Several Geographical Districts of the State, Output of Anthracite Coal in Various Districts During 1922 ; 
Also County Returns Compiled by the State Department of Mines. Two Years Previous. y 
Summary of production of coal by geographical districts for the fiscal years FIRST a 
ending June 30th, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922: Company Address 1920 1921° 
District 1919 1920 1921 1922 Hudson’ Coal. Cos 22% se. same Scranton'o sya 4. ee 412,678 554,673 
Panhandle District ........ 2,903,019 ~* 3,367,144 4,079,344 3796904... Hillside ‘CG, & vie Cones seats Scratiton . sence Bee: ie 
Fairmont District .......... 11,313,774 12,864,984 14,666,409 9,625,112 Temple Coal Co............ . Scranton ......+. , aay Te 
Preston-Barbour District .. 4,609,937 5,432,647 4,917,955 3,066,657. Lackawanna Coal Co fi giore mia sha Scranton =!...)- <1 ee oan aie 
Elk:+Garden District, > 4 a0: 2,549,044 2,430,428 2,453,986 1,080,042 Connell Anth. Mining Coal Eescranton ia fea he vor aaa ae 
Mason District ..........+45 128,352 180,833 242,480 48,253 Scranton Coal Co........+.. gle: nie 
Putnam District ....+....+- 285,075 328,791 260,102 170,552 Mt. Jessup Coal Co., Ltd..... pe ville vse eee 2 Oe 
Kanawha Districts, -one eae 10,234,964 10,370,553 10,237,876 6,110,150 Northern Anth, (Coal "Goeen eer OPCZ wsssreeaees ee pale | 
New River District .......: 11,850,513 12.948,529 13,740,070 11,900,162 Robertson Coal Co........ Se oe. sua eine oe nen ; 
sosan Tistrict!. «2 ee oon 9,726,145 10,252,098 10,861,391 13,904,980 Racket Brook Coal Co.......Carbondale ...... ee ce ; 
Pecahontas District ....... 18,791,559 18,037,736 17,449,819 18,354,975 Barton Coal Co..............scranton ........ ace atom 
Mingo Distritt,<8./steu 2,483,111 2,777,573 1,152,172 2,130,416 Carbondale CM Co........... “Seki se eeee age Cae 
Total 222 oh, Soden 72,943,359 78,991,316 80,061,604 70,188,203 “Grove Hill, Coal=Corm cea ... Peckville ....... ; : py . 
Small Wagon Mines ....... 1,000,000 1,000,000 700,000 5 700,000 Northeast Coal Lo eisai sleet BePittston) & ake 12,037 ,400 | 
Grand: fetal 2a.R eae 73,943,359 79,991 316 80,761,604 70,888,203 ee Catal CO. R i aie ie AES =o) «aa anaelalt dd nn sree . oat 
We give below figures of production by counties (gross tons) for the fiscal altel gree, * tateee Scranton ......6. 0 seeeees ; 
years ended June 30, 1922, and five previous years, compiled by the State Depart- ep’ 2 ral ge Die aisibler si aes 6 6 diye o'e sw ietele wie) 9) ASS as 
ment of Mines: aust ie \ : JOAL ALO’. sas lelelieia 60% 0 0's ote © 6.0.6, 6m 0 eve my 0) unten by erent sn we 
ee és ke - Hillside C.& Supply ‘Coc. Gotu e. «= ecle on ctor ne ne : 
pee ae arene ves is Ble: oe Superior Anth, Coal COCs Re Carbondale « .sccc Sie 
Barbour 1,306,983 1,362,068 1,308,167 1,522,606 1,548,949 817,057 Total 2,494,352 2,435, 441 
Boone: hee 720,868 1,061,602 1,248,408 1,483,493 1,475,721 958,912 ay Vapi ee eRe Sk oe ee 
Braxion .... 286,594 255,774 309,108 += 286,955 235,537 213,108 *J. W. Kirby & Son in 1920 and 1921. 
Brooke ..... 727,069 979,151 1,326,429 1,361,652 1,574,050 1,369,276 x Operated in Second district in 1922. 
Glas. v.:fee ok 483,463 445,862 449 434 498,427 488,778 ‘ Ree THIRD 
Fayette .... 9,555,518 8828080 8,062,099 7,775,011 7,846,189 ,418,608 ; 
Gilmer ..... 119,151 7159. Boye w'O7,238° 86,884 115,808 EARS SG a ee ianeene eet 
ee ae ge ew as Foal eee spat pues aes Creel haere Ca Sarshton ‘eas a ee 357,438 
a eee ears eens voir whee x Rr Sif Von Storch Collieries Co..... Chatiton *...see ee 438,798 262,039 
Harrison ... 4,675,411 4,875,435 4,712,132 5.099091 5,247,547 2,629,886 Mid City Coal C S ‘ 71130 70/550 
Kanawha ... 5,577,677. 5,758,926 5,176,533 5,414,911 5,209,368 2,424,518 Pies ; ity Meee a = nyae’ eee ee ae hor “AP 
Lewis ¢..<.. 20,640 33,830 32,349 66,499 67,266 115,808 ier e x : o ce ders i. . oD 2 > ae ; : : 
Lancoine nec 200.179 238,472 206,255 240,843 272,994 160,309 arren T, Acker & Others...Scranton ......... See ges ttreeee 
tinoanl ee 8859122 9.220975 9.342441 9,824,785 10,367,205 13,645,970 HP. Decker'Goal, Cot: e206 seranton :. ..ee ck uae 4 eons 
Marion .... 5,125,390 4,533,466 4,400,008 4,887,841 5,019,933 1,230,668 DOtale ism aera eee ne MES sists 5 eRe 2,906,028 2,845,977 
Marshall ... haa ah peo see ie Ose: ees SEVENTH 
Mason oe clones if 24 7 ,U> i vA Ov, L442, 8 Loa : " PY 
McDowell .. 18,671942 17,812.416 16,209,411 15,817,700 15,124,423 15,180,421 SNE epee eaten “getanton: beteeeeees Bate een 
Mercer ..... 3,225,429 2,949,936 2,582,148 2,220,036 2,325,396 3,174,504 ‘itis C eI Conte Pantages 111.367 -@aeon 
Mineral ....° 697,242) 781,281 1 SAGE 2G%@Na466,029 367,148 | 157 SIS ee ee Séranton,.. eee 227,321 135,463 
Minge ... 3,207,162 3,104,419 2,457,937 2,707,657 1,095,828 2,061,210 Ter or & C a Batch. Se 344346 Os 
Monongalia . 751,403 1,687,153 2,158,219 2,878,052 4,398,929 _ 5,764,558 ee ; Cai on, i eanton Lame , , 
Nicholas .... 176,455 199,611 148,099 233,602 212,086 284,818 Set or CG | Co pany 3 Beranton tn re vive 
Ohio .o.4.!. 643,358 741,076 637,309 =: 1.057,890 1,418,053 1,310,830 a be Yi ORt, OR ae oe Far: 2,570,599 2,399,937 
Preston ..... 1,106,378 1,400,961 1,325,451 1,704,579 1,439,506 939,869 Ota) i. vasint a eae sa BIS « + «here oo po Gls 
Putnam 0 508,489 426,633 285,075 cs oe : se THIRTEENTH é ay) 
Raleigh cece 6.304,282 6,790,765 6,316,678 6,918,42: 7,728,329 5 55) re 3 Al en oal Onc eee Scranton 2: ae *2 351,291 2,657,312 210 
Randolph «2. : (OR 088 A iB) eC A ee sgt oc ee Tahigh & W.-B, Coul. Go, aifikes aed 1,005,685 1,284,939 ‘ 
ouirnmers eeu 5... (ousjeheth wy. 1) peiehb Lal suai nnn nani JU,VL Z/ ,Ol¢ ; Tae } 
Taylor .... 1,270,182 1,177,586. 1,021,o80samm048,187 759236 e008 ee ae. oe Ree ' 
Tucket ..... 1,214,964 1,297,211 1,117,058 938,270 1,068,257 478,134. nance: Fane Goal Gree ieWilkes-Barre uae 114,483 98,285 . 
Y reorge F, Lee Coal Co....... ilkes-Barre ..... , , 
Linsune cee 146,762 283,438 423,816 526,981 599,335 525,555 Ps NG | : 
< West Nanticoke Coal Co.....Philadelphia ...... 122,600 32,721 - 
Wayne .... 60,441 89,970 25,174 69,916 56,344 69,206 Total 4213669 4.718503 
VWebsteds cst ak Lt ee ee 6,599 7371 5,238 16,908 ail + ‘sive aind ofan so EE: «sce oe eee ,213, 718, 
Wetzel a5. 90 Mies nner ae pest! ih aiacloee Me FIFTEENTH a 
Wyoming .. 852,034 1,085,915 97,103 1,271,489 — 1,329,700 1,481.103  Jeddo Highland Coal Co...... edda’ . us. saat 1,247,133 1,128,014 
Small mines. | 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 _ 1,000,000 700,000 700,000 Coxe Bros, & Co., aoa tet gteg ey os .... 1,078,207 1,150,486 , 
Total gross 79,806,652 80,041,640 75,875,493 79,991,316 80,756,604 70,888,203 Lehigh Valley Coal Co........ Wilkes-Barre .... 565,477 600,468 
To rigeen Pardee: Bros. (Co... 8G; ina saa Pattimer coves 668,823 574,804 - 
Rail Shipments of Ohio Coal. Upper Lehigh Coal Co........ Razleton: «c9% i . 186,005 145,122 — 
; ; : Hazle Brook Coal Co.*....... tiazleton seme 106,083 118,762 
The following tabulation shows the tonnage in recent years of several of the Bast sMaist-Goa lice nee anion sae 50,750 14,453 ; 
railroads in the Ohio Coal Traffic Association transporting coal from Ohio mines MS. Kenlmerer Cones Sandy Run «.nwes 36,495 70,071 ; 
to various destinations : Total “cwA Ss. Bae... 2h Ae 3,982,548 3,803,080 2,362 
Railroads 1919 1920 1921 1922 * Wentz Co. in 1920 and 1921. ee e 
Hocking Valleysie cats Ocaitee reat eine 3,768,335 6,050,208 2,561,056 2,361,810 RAMENTEENTH A 
Toledo .& \OhioyGenttal stamens unto 2,313,146 ep tara 2,186,568 1,607,698 Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co...Lansford .... 2,101,718 2,802,609 1,719 
Baltimore & Ohio......+.eeceereseees 2,727,363 3,987,742 2,968,702 2,154,152 a 
Wheeling & Lake Erie...........--:+- 3,232,795 4,701,124 3,835,739 2,837,447 EIGHTEENTH ) 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling........ 3,954,340 4,801,125 3,977,765 2,610,532 Phila. & Reading Cc. & I. Gommebottsville ‘tenes 1,756,046 1,460,861 13,75 
Zanesville c& Weestertisis vwas seer verre 1,706,139 2,134,268 1,002,284 928,572 Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..Lansford ........ 474,596 426,054 18,22 
Pennsylvania Lineswecns «se seule es 6,176,852 6,968,869 6,018,427 3,990,738 Lehigh Valley Coal Co........ Wilkes-Barre ... 340,656 404,759 31,908 
New York Central’ 2 tycewes eeceeeee 1,319,671 1,140,015 1,187,492 1,343908 Mill Creek Coal Co........... New Boston ..... 295,399 259,960 5,07: 
Kanawha & Michigans cs. + al getters 426,681 804,341 501,589 441,117 Maryd Coal Co.......... unmet yd. Ginincras ont 222,345 277,091 f 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ............ 201,904 637,077 78,371. » 347,307 JeSt.. Glait-Coall Conant SR ois pas, Glalrinns ecienys 268,168 265,811 ¢ 
Dw AY Miia SRR oe ay aokerete slate eee 571,595 907,151 163,254. 865,902 Alliance CM Co....... meek aun laUSl pia tae . 247,233 174,554 46,238 
B & O; COD)FRR« week. oe eres 261,643% 593,623 181,079 301,663 Schulykill Valley Coal Co..... Pottsville ........ ...... ; 28,802 | 60. 
Be& Of. CLDYARRI ioe ae te 122,409 231,608 5,487 54,510 Thouron Coal Co..+..... sta Seta “Sey SSUAVs eve agus hee 5 ee 13,544 27,74: 
By Vee RReeee hea.) eee Ray tebe 97,803 140,150 143,991 93,917 Gorman & Campion Coal Co. Tuscarora ....... 52,827 52,177 2,76: 
Ni & Wil Rythh as. Mate oon tae ie ats A 10,687 37,498 4,553 38,828 Bergen Coal eae Rts ee: eye tie Rey Aa: 26,005 25,246 ee 4 
otal; aietadOns wv wenteneinrarrts eee 26,891,323 37,106,147 24,816,357 19,978,401 Total Aiaiomss SUOETE VEN TOV 4 obese ev ds CH RRE ROU OONS - 3,430,658 235 9,18: 
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We are expanding our coal sales orga- 
nization so that we can give good 
service to a larger number of customers. 
Our policy of handling coal tonnage 
on a conservative basis is establishing 
confidence in the minds of our clients. 








PILLING & COMPANY tne 


120 BROADWAY --- NEW YORK 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BLOG, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON,MASS. 
CLARENDON BUILDING, UTICA,NEWYORK. 
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LONDON CARDIFF NEW YORK PARIS 
96, Gresham House, Exchange Bldgs. 1 Broadway 22 Place de la 
Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 : Madeleine 
oh. & SON Ltd. 
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New York “Civism” 


London ‘‘Civism” ‘ Eel 
Paris “Civismic” 


Cardiff 


BRITISH COALS 
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EXPORT 


BUNKERING AT ALL PORTS 
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PHILADELPHIA—215 South Broad St. 
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LINEAWEAVER & CO. 
BITUMINOUS, 


NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. 
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FORESTON COAL CO. INC. 


Miners and Shippers 


Anthracite CO A[ Bituminous 


General Sales Offices: 
136 Liberty St. 
New York City 


Rector 4308-4309-9387 


ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 


SHAWNEEFUELCO., 


INCORPORATED 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


Branch Office: 
505 Main St. 
Forest City, Pa. 
Telephone 
912-R4 


Executive Offices: 
Mears Building 
Scranton, Pa. 

Telephone 
8127-8132 


COAL 


Foundry, Furnace and Crushed Coke 


Deliveries to all points via either Tidewater or Rail 


90 WEST ST., NEW YORK CITY 


O. JACKSON MEYER Inc., 


BITUMINOUS COAL & COKE 


MINES 
PINE HILL 
Gambert 
PAWNEE 


Keystone 
Hercules 
Potomac River 


General Office 
PENNSYLVANIA BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Field Office 
MEYERSDALE, PA. 





inc. 
GAS COAL, COKE 


LEBANON, PA.—Miller Bldg. 






HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
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States in 1922 and four years previous: 
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By-Product Coke by States. 
The following tabulation shows the production of by-product coke by 


Net Tons 
State 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Alabamiamennteec at 2,634,451 2,230,933 3,075,000 2,401,000 
GoloradOwnese. coe 230,663 412,863 511,000 287,000 
[llinoisGe eet teh oe 2,285,610 1,703,903 2,086,000 1,322,000 
Tidianalpacksereniee 3,898,215 3,702,180 4,567,000 3,091,000 
Kentiickys 2 aan eats 517,749 408,278 466,000 185,000 
Maryland\....c8-06 474,368 356,237 685,000 293,000 
Massachusetts 556,397 393,331 531,000 294,000 
Michigan ¢.cs2 <= omrep oe em ee 1,433,000 777,000 
Minnesota 784,065 586,094 664,000 436,000 
New Jersey........ 682,148 788,465 722,000 740,000 
New iX Ofki. eee 1,069,587 751,067 1,041,000 747,000 
Ohio isheeep Sloe 5,226,364 5,374,027 5,697,000 2,966,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 4,586,981 5,872,762 7,710,000 5,304,000 
Tennessee 124,469 104,749 138,000 58,000 
Washington. cams 30,129 26,547 23,000 24,000 
West Virginia ..... 603,393 392,812 414,000 188,000 
Other ‘States a. iso.  heEa., eee 1,590,426 637,000 


Motalee 


1922 
3,496,000 
365,000 
1,985,000 
3,922,000 
459,000 
583,000 
446,000 
1,141,000 
455,000 
787,000 
1,520,000 
4,877,000 
7,181,000 
28,000 
3,000 
483,000 
762,000 


. 25,997,580 25,143,542 30,908,000 19,750,000 28,493,000 


(a) Includes Missouri, Rhode Island and Wisconsin (Michigan in 1918 and 1919), com- 
bined to avoid disclosing operations of individual companies. 


Month 
January 


February ..... 


March 


Month 
January 
February 
March 


June 
July 


Attgistrrss tere 
September .... 
MGtober cna 


November 
December 
Total 


Apriloceis csetorts 


eens 


States 


Pennsylvania and Ohio 
West Virginia 


Virginia and Kentucky 
Colorado and New Mexico 
Washington and Utah 

Total 


1917 Monthly average 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Monthly production of by-product coke in 1921 and 1922 was: 
1921 : 1922 Month 1921 1922 
... 2,278,000 1,882,000 August ....... 1,383,000 1,818,000 
1,888,000 1,796,000 September 1,423,000 2,244,000 
seh 12772,000 8 27138.000 58 October ea... 1,734,000 2,806,000 
1,519,000 2,202,000 November .... 1,766,000 — 2,925,000 
... 1,590,000 2,539,000 December .... 1,860,000 3,063,000 
... 1,408,000 2,589,000 altel tive: 2< s 19,918,000 28,493,000 
1,297,000 2,496,000 
Beehive Coke Produced in the United States. 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
... 2,923,056 2,255,578 2,384,000 1,991,000 1,137,000 496,000 
. 2,489,888 2,225,098 1,787,000 1,744,000 865,000 549,000 
... 3,138,977 2,651,829 2,091,000 2,021,000 575,000 732,000 
. 2,813,935 2,590,868 1,343,000 1,615,000 328,000 528,000 
.. .” 2,861,364 2,743,271 1,103,000: 1,709,000 300,000 436,000 
... 2,754,897 2,712,790 1,148,000 1,721,000 232,000 460,000 
-... 2,753,902 2,834,714 1,482,000 1,704,000 180,000 446,000 
2,649,755 2,651,829 1,699,000 1,789,000 248,000 531,000 
2,727,367 2,590,867 1,755,000 1,771,000 289,000 608,000 
2,780,436 2,621,348 1,521,000 1,755,000 416,000 876,000 
_.. 2,677,284 2,347,021 1,647,000 1,642,000 477,000 1,138,000 
. 2,596,687 2,255,579 1,690,000 1,518,000 514,000 1,233,000 
oe ee} 167,548 30,480,792 19,650,000 20,980,000 5, 561,000 8,033,000 
Production of Beehive Coke, by Groups of States, in 1921 and 1922: 
1921 1922 
wala Re Pa aes ce Seno ates 4,528,000 6,139,000 
«Sow, vcvato ehoh Ub FCTO rerio tase te Ras 210,000 549,000 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia.............. 168,000 468,000 
er RAMP IPA 50.3 OS 380,000 445,000 
NAR Gaseoncs: 28 99,000 229,000 
4b fsherpuave ah Sule RRR loa ERE ERE © 153,000 203,000 
« Ciese ca & ong iahel nyo bate) e)S) otehOieNe alee anti as a ReaimS= 5,538,000 8,033,000 
Estimated Monthly Consumption of Coal for Manufacture of Coke (Net Tons) 
Consumed in Consumed in Total Coal 
By-product Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 
Lee weet 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
pias aMe mista’ 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
iat caters 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
AP Actas ee nee 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
OFA aha a ators ete tye 2,401,000 706,000 3,107,000 
Lr ee 3,411,000 1,056,000 4,467,000 


1922 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged in by- 
product ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 


Month 
January 


February . 


March 


August 


Septembera reset 


October 


November ..... 


December 


seer 


St. Lawrence District Coal Exports. 
Exports of coal and coke from the St. Lawrence customs district, by 
months, during calendar years 1921 and 1922, were: 


-——-Anthracite——, 
21 1922 


19 

Stata 86,587 57,871 

clears 96,368 86,999 

BG fio IOS 77,338 * 67,056 
steps pieces 106,749 53,079 

peasants 120,951 21,989 
Reps cet 143,665 14,389 
eiretto aie 96,195 3,247 
saheeteo ct 105,701 6,959 

77,107 29,148 

e Shes otausrete 95,973 102,905 
90,570 143,665 

sae reas 108,573 143,962 
eras erentere 1,205,817 731,269 


-—— Bituminous-—_, 
1921 1922 
402,196 113,509 
136,990 170,457 
1233719» 287,217 
106,619 138,217 
118,504 11,579 
167,495 12,087 
133,451 8,393 
155,094 7,535 
138,293 17,918 
168,820 82,369 
132,374 162,985 
135,613. 261,895 

1,919,168 1,274,181 


-— Coke, 
1921 1922 
782 677 
1,047 683 
1,476 698 
1,604 712 
885 303 
718 329 
976 260 
1,671 1,029 
973 1,471 
950 515 
2,944 1,064 
769 L257, 
14,795 8,998 
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Coal and Coke Shipments by Customs Districts. 
Below is a statement for the calendar years 1921 and 1922, which sho 
in concise form the business done in coal and coke from each of the sever 
customs districts in gross tons: 


7——-Anthracite——_, -——Bituminous——,. ~————Coke- 

1921 92 1921 1922 1921 19% 
Philadelphia = yen. 65,139 42,459 613,742 125,847 12,894 144 
Maryland’ 6%. sae 3,649 10,995 1,488,051 92,626 18,138 142 
New “York... ueee 131,875 60,278 81,641 7,808 6,884 64 
South Carolina . ‘ ie = 298,506. 122;111-. eee >} 
Vareiniakent eset Mico) ee 6,015,929 841,039 3,733 20 
Mobile sos ace ae 125 16,990 14,552 135° ae 
New Orleans 9%... fone 211 17,657 8,705 1,567 99 
Arizonapieees soe 7,893 3,019 24,100 19,926 166 27,1 
Pl Paso mee acer 377 1,088 83,698 45,124 2,090 3,6 
San’ Francisco. .- 59 128 2,107 5,225 344 1 
San Diezores see. 48 58 161 178 3 
Los Angeles ...... 4 2, 6, . eddeeiiebueereatee a: 
Washington... 1,077 122 14,450 11,001 1S 2 
Biloridaaees eaten 27 488 155,577 47,709 5,656 2,9 
Sabine ee eee “ik, Samm A 2 50 48 220. 
Galveston <..%s shi sssss eee 1 11 188 41 
Georgia 2 stetatenachi eke = cee on enteacere 9:259 =” Seem 201 6 
San Antonio ...:.. 35,847 1,081 14,111 2,252 .-17;146 aes 
Buttalopceemec pate: 2,161,386 1,133,732 2,926,663 2,690,841 94,087 1768 
Dakota Beetace. oer 25,497 9,098 46,779 23,170 7)235. 925 4 
Duluth-Superior 8,058 3,08 106,357. 55,493 1,299 2,9 
Michigans ites. 2,884 3,417 1,196,883 1,250,094 77,594 129,4 
Ohio Shee ose 23,833 11,975 5,248,481 3,822,580 5,462 3 
Rochester/*40... eee 381,667 244,502 428,507 451,317. 12,982 2 
St. Lawrence ...-. 1,205,817 731,269 1,919,168 1,274,181 14,795 8% 
Viermont open eater 18,048 7,024 27,149 5,640 1,548 80 
Maine & New H.. 774 725 218 1,393 308 2,4 
Massachusetts 878 636 15,425 Zon he hine ¢ on 
Connecticuthis. «sence ada 30°, Skee 14S ba | 
Wisconsin! 75.22 o. one «co ekAll 0 Ris ci> << 100. eretetie 


Total to Canada.3,938,559 2,296,333 11,758,634 9,677,320 203,251 366; 
Total 4,179,812 2,365,187 20,660,933 11,073,112 274,878 456,7 
Totals include small tonnage from Porto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Coal Imports by South America. es | 


We give below data from official sources relative to shipments of ¢ 
from the United States and from Great Britain to the principal countries 
South America during a term of years. It is interesting to note how + 
tonnage from this country has grown since the outbreak of the war: 


From United States. 


To 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 19. 
Argentina .... 921,969 317,563 178,899 483,389 1,746,007 746,439 78, 
Brazile «6 782,094 685,142 559,089 642,109 966,029 527,225. 152,° 
Ghile eee 295,017 354,340 336,069 123,860 494,121 150,844 46, 
Pert pee yest 45,824 18,304 24,249 45,819 + 35,382 28,152 138 
Paragitay Acco tra sd ees © aaons rg mm ee 6,945 aerate , 1 
Uruguay 171,060 67,411 256,434 194,197 267,807 88,390 .... 
Venezuela ... 3,430 944 2,417 496 2,825 6,649 ' 

Total... st. 2,219,394 1,433,704 1,357,157 1,489,870 3,519,116 1,547,699 292, 
From Great Britain, ~ { 

To 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Argentina 728,412 309,216 258,110 639,089 273,668 887,344 2 2k, 
BLAZi earns 196,973 237,516 169,982 189,205 158,144 242,223 1,013,. 
Chileweee ne ser 24,194 13,154 9,000 7,294 7,122 22,624 
oo a ea. nner a i ays 7,244 
Uruguay ..... 179,472 199,692 162,417 184,813 117,480 221,817 502 

Totals. as 1,119,051 759,578 599,509 1,020,401 556,414 1,381,249 3,642, 






Exports and Bunker Tonnage at New York. 


The exports of coal and coke and foreign bunker tonnage supplied 
vessels at the port of New York during 1921 and 1922 were: 


es. 5 anche ary waen ts) errimene rr. -—Foreign Bun 
Jantiary™ seas 4,988 3,477 19,483 3,883 876.6) 1 Zora 
Febtuary .... 5,133° 54707-80375 607. +809 88 233,586 
March Witte. a 6,987 3,736 3,459 54 1,235 159 269,441 
April 9,975. 73)414" 5,258. 115 “F117 Soleo 0 eos 
Mays arise hele 10,939 . 6,994 6,724 234 302 1,552 273,944 
Jime ye artee a 15/822. 32,3138, 8,924 42 2,398 89 278,566 
July . 25,788 47je 4,011. 206 621, FOls maze etal 
August 15,438 20m 1,021, 596 98. $73)" 241,638 
September ... 14,072 10 2,924 687 56 106 241,959 
October 6,310 17,066 962 556 37.628. 193,646 
November ... 11,198 7,148 (19 F725 352045 S1:75:635 
December . G22 OLATHE oan neve L Wouikepatnaoond ted Lame; 00) 

LOtallaeaheee. 131,875 60,278 61,522 7,808 6,552 6, 415 2,981,553 1, 706 
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THE MARKET SITUATION | 


The bituminous tonnage for the week ended 
farch 3rd came within 140,000 tons of the 
1,000,000 mark and is therefore on a parity 
ith the tonnage achieved a year ago, when 
mstmers were stocking up in anticipation of 
‘strike, and it is very close to the high water 
vark of 1918, when, in the early spring, war 
idustries were approaching the height of their 
ctivity. The volume of business being done is 
wuch above that achieved in 1919 and in 1921. 
‘he continuation of these figures forecasts a 
ery large tonnage for the year, and so far as 
olume is concerned it is evident that the trade 
ill have little to complain of. What the 
nancial result will be depends upon a number 
f factors. 

For the time being, rolling stock and motive 
ower are ample for the current needs of the 
juntry. But manufacturing is very brisk. The 
‘eel business is near its maximum. If this con- 
nues, if there is protracted business activity, 
ow will the diversion of traffic facilities to 
ther lines react upon the coal trade? That is 
ie keynote of the situation. Other freight 
ays more money per ton. Coal may be neglect- 
d when the pinch comes with regard to mov- 
ig tonnage, and as has so often been seen a 
nall percentage of excess or deficiency makes 
great difference in the retuins of the coal 
larket. The fact that the steel business is so 
stive will cause demands to be made upon 
pen-top equipment for its use, while at the 
ume time the activity calls for a larger tonnage 
f coal and coke to be moved to the steel mills. 
Some transportation interests will realize that 
dal must be moved or there will be no manu- 
icturing, but others may not be so far-seeing 
| providing the fuel requirements. Certainly 
lere is no great surplus of transportation facil- 
ies, and much will depend upon the demands 
hich the manufacturers make upon the rail- 
yads. There is enough coal tonnage being 
ioved now to meet the needs of the country, as 
‘e have stated, but apparently there is not 
iuch leeway afforded by the status of railroad 
icilities to allow for the movement of more. 
It could hardly be said that the markets were 
sing over-stocked if the tonnage should go 
dove a half-billion this year, for it is now five 
Pars ago that the record tonnage of 579,- 

,000 tons was reached. Under the old rate 
f progress an interval of five years would have 
at us up near 850,000,000 tons, so it cannot 


be thought to indicate a reckless degree of 
progress if we now get back to a point some- 
what above 500,000,000 tons. 

It is not feasible for any one but a close stu- 
dent of oil to make predictions as to the future 
prospects of oil as 'a competing factor. Those 
most experienced in the oil business emphasize 
its uncertainties. Notwithstanding the many 
millions that have been made therein, John D. 
Rockefeller testified that it was a precarious 
business, and many of those who have invested 
even in the honestly promoted. and conducted 
oil enterprises will bear him out. Granting that 
it is not easy to foretell what the future supply 


will be, there are many who think that coal has’ 


had its worst encounter with oil and that the 
price advantage of the liquid fuel will not be 
so serious in the future. 

There is a continuation of interest in the ex- 
port trade ‘and a considerable amount of new 
business is being done, compared with the cus- 
tomary range of foreign trade. It is thought 
that this comes at a very opportune time, and 30 
or 60 days more of the present demand will 
help the market very much, while producers are 
awaiting activity on the Lakes. 

The Lake season is apt to open with a rush 
on account of depletion of northwestern stocks. 
Another point to be considered is the fact that 
if there is going to be any question as to the 
railroads handling an adequate tonnage next 
fall and winter, the Northwest will want to 
buy its coal early. Altogether the opportunity 
of a good outlet in that direction seems quite 
apparent. 

The domestic situation will continue good in 
the Middle West until the middle of April, 
when the Lake trade will take up the slack of 
the situation, so to speak, and divert attention in 
another direcion. The unusual winter weather 
has had a marked result in that section, as else- 
where, tending to a cleaning up of stocks on 
hand. With the readjustment of the market to 
a point where lower grades cannot be mined at 
a profit, there has been a bettering of the sit- 
uation, with the superior coals in more complete 
command of the field, and while there has not 
been much advance on prices for same as yet, 
they have at least stopped going down. 

We note recurrence of comment with ref- 
erence to the shopmen’s strike, which is still a 
factor in transportation circles. This will go 
on record as one of the longest struggles con- 
ducted by a labor union, having already lasted 


nearly nine months. It hardly seems possible 
that any change will develop at this late date, 
that any operating company will retrace its 
steps. Having already endured so much, a little” 
more does not matter. 


The outcome has been more of a victory for 
the employers than appears on the surface. 
While it has been costly to them, it has been 
costly and unpleasant to the former employes 
on all-but a few roads, ‘and it seems probable 
that such a move as was engineered in the early 
part of last summer will not be put under way 
very soon again. The conditions raise the ques- 
tion, what would happen in the case of a fight- 
ing out of a national coal strike? Will the 
time ever come when this can be accomplished ? 
Probably not. With the prospect of interven- 
tion ever present it would appear that the cost 
of coal will continue high, and perhaps increase 
because of successive compromises. This is not 
a favorable prospect for the country or for the 
industry. 

Anthracite continues to be featured by heavy 
production. The difference between the pro- 
duction last year and the production in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, is so small as to place the re- 
cent month’s business practically on a parity 
with that of last year, and the amount shipped 
per working day was greater than that shipped 
per working day in January by 10 per cent. 
As in 1917 and 1918, the question now arises: 
How much of the increase is coal and how 
much is other material? The large interests 
have done their part in full measure in supply- 
ing tonnage of the standard sort, and it is 
lamentable that others have not been so careful. 
The increase in seven working months of the 
past year, as compared with the seven working 
months at the end of the other big strike, is 
evidence of the effort made to get out coal, but 
apparently some interests have stretched a 
point, to say the least, in the quality of coal 
shipped, for the complaints would not be so 
numerous were this not the case. 

It would be well if the leaders of the industry 
could develop some means of discipline to sug- 
gest to the Coal Commission with regard to this 
matter. The trade has enough to contend with 
under the best of circumstances, and it is there- 
fore the more unfortunate that a few have 
brought discredit on the industry. 


There is practically no thought of reduced 
prices April lst, with the exception of the quo- 
tations on steam sizes, where it will be neces- 
sary to meet the competition of soft coal. The 
old-time reduction of 50 cents on domestic sizes 
will probably be forgotten this time. Certainly 
there is no need of adding any stimulating fac- 
tor to the trade, and those who have been sell- 
ing at company circular will still be able to show 
a low average price for the year, even with- 
out change in schedule, compared with those 
independents operating at prices fixed by the 
Pennsylvania Coal Commission, to say noth- 
ing of those pursuing a free lance policy. 

While the domestic situation is a little easier, 
and this is reflected in the demand at whole- 
sale fully two months later than was expected, 
there is no discrimination in regard to sizes. / 
Any of the prepared sizes is acceptable, and pea 
coal as well. It is often the case that coal- 
burning weather continues far into the spring, 
and tonnage will be in demand for current use 
for several weeks. As soon as there is some let- 
up on account of milder weather there will be a 
renewed demand because of the question of 
peace or war in the hard coal fields September 
1, and consequently an active season can be 
looked forward to. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 





Anthracite Shortage Is Past Acute Stage and Premiums Are Steadily Shrinking— 





With the middle of March in the back- 
ground and the end of the coal-burning 
season only a few weeks off, the anthracite 
shortage has ceased to be acute. Except in a 
few scattered communities there is now coal 
enough to go around, in view of current re- 
quirements being on a much reduced scale with 
thé passing of severe winter weather. The 
public is no longer panicky, and retail offices 
which until recently were besieged from morn- 
ing till night with crowds of anxious consu- 
mers are practically deserted. Fuel adminis- 
trators have little to do and are preparing to 
close their offices, where they have not already 
done so. 

But while the hysteria has subsided there 
remains a strong demand for domestic sizes, 
owing to the universal desire on the part of 
dealers to begin accumulating stocks. This 
desire is shared by the public to a much greater 
extent than usual at this season of the year. 
There promises: to be an eager demand for all 
the tonnage that can be mined for months to 
come, provided it is of standard quality and 
offered at a reasonable price. 

Neither retailers nor consumers are nearly 
as willing as they were to pay fancy prices for 
inferior coal or even for well-prepared tonnage. 
Many high-priced orders have been cancelled, 
and to replace them the small independent 
operators have had to come down on their 
quotations to the extent of two or three dol- 
lars from the recent peak. Sales at $11 to $12 
have been the rule this week, and it is only 
in rare instances that a higher price has been 
obtained for egg, stove and nut. Pea coal has 
been bringing $9 to $9.50 for the most part. 

It does not seem likely that the larger in- 
dependents who have been selling their domes- 
tic sizes at between $9 and $10 will have to 
make any downward revision for some time. 
From the present outlook there will be plenty of 
buyers willing to pay premiums of a dollar or 
two over the company prices until well along 
in the summer at least. The time is approach- 
ing, however, when stove coal will probably 
command a higher premium than nut or egg. 
That promises to remain scarce after the other 
sizes are in free supply. Pea will doubtless be 
the size on which premiums will disappear 
first. In fact, some dealers are already getting 
more of it from the companies than they have 
any pressing need for. 

This is true to an even greater extent of No. 
1 buckwheat, and the independents have had 
to come down pretty close to the company 
price of $4 in order to move their tonnage. 
In fact, low grades are selling for less, the 
market on that size being from $3.75 to $4.50. 
Rice ranges from $2.50 to $3.00, and barley 
from $1.50 to $2.00. A 50-cent reduction in 
the company price of steam sizes is expected 
April 1st. 

The Bituminous Market. 


So far as the bituminous trade is concerned, 
developments in connection with the export 
situation continue to hold the center of the 
stage. This is the only part of the market 
where signs of real activity are apparent; the 
only branch in which there is no suggestion of 


In Bituminous, Export Activity Overshadows Rest of Market. 





“a buyers’ strike. Inquiries are pouring in at 


a rate which have interesting possibilities even 
for those who stand to benefit only indirectly. 

As yet the only coals that have been helped 
are those whose tidewater outlet is at Hamp- 
ton Roads, but if they are sent offshore in 
sufficient volume and keep on advancing in 
price it is only a question of time until buoy- 
ancy is imparted to central Pennsylvania and. 
northern West Virginia grades. That was the 
way it worked out in 1920, and while few 
expect to see a repetition of that boom, which 
carried prices up to $12 or $13 at the mines, 
a continuing export demand is bound to have a 
beneficial influence all along the line. It will 
take surplus tonnage out of the country and 
reduce competition at home. 

Another thing that is being looked forward 
to hopefully, especially by the high volatile 
producers, is the opening of the lake season. 
In less than a month coal will begin going to 
the lakes, and that will afford an outlet for 
some mines that are now hard pressed to keep 
going. Meanwhile consumption is heavy and 
stocks are steadily being used up. Consumers 
are holdifg off as they always do when there 
is any hope of lower prices, but they will soon 
be in the market in greater numbers and, tak- 
ing it all around, the outlook for the new 
season is far from discouraging. 

With all the talk of dullness, it is a fact that 
even now good coals are not going a-begging. 
The decline in prices seems to have about run 
its course, and in the tidewater market the best 
grades are conspicuous by their absence. In 
fact, the accumulation at the local piers has 
been materially reduced even in the case of 
the poorer grades. At one time recently there 
were only 1,735 cars standing, which was the 
smallest number on hand since last fall. Since 
then, however, the number has increased to the 
extent of over 600 cars. 


‘Demand at tidewater is not active, but there 
isa good movement over the piers on orders 
placed at the mines by local and New England 
buyers. The embargoes and the recent ad- 
vance in southern prices has stimulated ship- 
ments of central Pennsylvania coal to New 
England via the water route. 

Many contracts are being renewed and the 
chances are that soon after April 1st. it will 
be found that the bulk of the high grade ton- 
nage has been tied up. Pool No. 1 coal is 
being held at $4.00 to $4.25 on contracts; 
Pools 9 and 71 at from $3.50 to $4.00, and 
Pool 10 from $3.00 to $3.50, Some important 
railroad business is pending, but not much has 
been closed. so far. 


Spot prices are about as follows: Pool 1, 
$4.25-$4.50 per net ton f. 0. b. mines; Pool 
71, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 9, $3.35-$4.00; Pool 4, 
$3.25-$3.50; Pool 10, $2.75-$3.50; Pool 11, 
$2.25-$3.00; Pool 14, $2.75-$3.25; low-sul- 
phur gas coal, mine-run, $3.75-$4.00; three- 
quarters, $4.25-$4.50; high volatile steam 
grades, mine-run, $2.25-$3.00; three-quarters, 
$3.25-$3.75 ; by-product, mine-run, $3.00-$3.50. 

The price range at tidewater is approxi- 
mately: Pool 9, $7.00-$7.25; Pool 10, $6.25 
$6.75; Pool 11 and unclassified, $4.75-$5.50. 


. of the retail coal- men. 


while as to the wisdom of the move. 


“Let the coal come” continues to be the one sl 
Even though most o 
snow has departed and the weather has no 
unduly severe, the days have been mostly rainy 

and chilly, and the consumption of fuel goes on 

Of ‘course the dealers are no longer under the 
strain that they were during most of the winter, 
they all have plenty of orders on their books and ar 
anxious to make deliveries. ‘ 

The general belief is that we have now gone throng 
the worst of the fuel troubles, and the week 1 
February 26th is reported as being the high tid 
all the coal men’s troubles. With the snow and 
which came at that time, there was also the conditio1 
developed wherein a greater number of the consumer 
ran out of coal at the same time and the dealers wer 
almost frantic in their efforts to care for the ¢ 
made on them, , 

At this time conditions are so much easier the 
the signs which so many dealers had in their window 
announcing no coal on hand have been removed. Thi 
does not mean they have a plenitude of anth 
even yet, but it does indicate that the milder w 
is making the coal last much longer. There are ev 
some dealers who are willing to take on orders fron 
any one who may call. 

The shippers report no diminution whatever in 
demand for coal, and many of them still have urge 
calls for coal from distant points like New Engla 
and northern New York. Price still does not sec 
to be a factor with these inquirers, at least they ¢ 
have any fear of a reduction, for much of this coal 1 
shipped will be at least two weeks reaching destin 
tion, or close to April 1st. 

Local dealers are making few open inquiries as t 
price at this time, being quite satisfied to get all 
coal they can. They do, however, inquire as to 
allotments for the coal year beginning April 
Many of them have already endeavored to hay 
shippers promise increased shipments for the next ye 


from new shippers. 


Dealers Anxious for Coal. ; 
As it stands right now, we do not believe there | 
a coal dealer in the Philadelphia district who wo 
not be anxious to fill up his yard to capacity. 1 
is in somewhat strange contrast to last year, whe 
so many were debating the advisability of s 
procedure, and missed out while considering it, wl 
those who did get stocks were a ‘bit dubious fi 
Every dea 
now sees good business in sight and believes that fu 
bins is the most desirable plan at this time. 
way, it would be quite a sight to see a coal yat 
filled to capacity. ; 
Retail prices retnain unchanged, and $15 seems 
be a popular price for the large sizes, with pea 
$12, and with this latter size just as scarce as 1 
been all season long. Every dealer is bent on 
in a stock of this coal during the summer if ai 
possible. The consumer continues his interest i 
ing coal in the cellar for next winter, yet is not 
ing to any great extent about spring prices. The 
object at this time seems to be to get it. It won't tal 
many warm spring days, however, to cause a 
in this attitude. 
The steam situation is not so strong and giv 
evidence of getting more shaky. Large consumers 
these signs are slowly beginning to inquire as to ¢ 
tract prices; but so far nothing definite has develop: 
in this. Buckwheat is more free, particularly ¥ 
the lessened domestic demand, and some shippers 
reported as being quite long on rice. Barley, ho 
ever, continues to make its market. = 
The bituminous situation shows some sign of 
changes, as there is more than a tendency 
scarcity in the high grade fuels. Of course shot 


a shipper when questioned bluntly said it is being 
bought up, without giving a reason for it. The 
remains that consumers requiring the very best fu 
are not getting it as promptly as many of them. wa 
it, having allowed their stocks to run pretty close. 
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the cheaper grades there is still a very plentiful 
ng, with prices at times shaded less than last 

k. Much in this respect depends on the origina- 
yn of the fuel, as Pennsylvania Railroad coals are 
ill close to last week’s level, while offerings off the 
-O. are somewhat less. The consumer is, how- 
not rushing into the market and for the most 
seem to be content to let things slide for a while 
e shippers profess to believe that the bottom of 
rices has been reached for this cycle and look 
radual betterment, even though it should. take 
o seven months to stabilize matters. Much of 
is predicated on the steady growth in industrial 
yvity, with the promise of a particularly active 


p ‘is some little stir in the tide market, as the 
r of inquiries and amount of business closed 
to be gaining. This is shown by a good in- 
» in freight charters recently, and has also had 
effect on the high volatile coals from the Fair- 
it region. 

rket prices are about as follows at this time: 
$4.30 to $4.75; Pool 9-71, $3.90 to $4.30; Pool 
Fi $3 AS to $3.40; Pool 11, $2.50 to $2.90. 


\IRMONT GETS MORE CARS 


Particularly Marked on Monongahela, 
Where Prices Decline. 


Jery little change has occurred lately in the gen- 
situation in northern West Virginia. Price levels 
not been stimulated very much, but have been 
ining stationary. 
i ne-run is quoted at $2.05 to $2.15 at mines Bipnig 
Monongah Division, B. & O. Slack is $2 to $2.15, 
-Jatter figure being a little higher than the usual 
f slack orders. Lump is quoted at $2.60 to $2.70. 
truth of the matter is that comparatively little 
is being bought in the open market, although 
slack is being sold to the cement mills. 
ring the latter part of last week there were a 
r of inquiries for high-grade steam coal, pre- 
bly for exporting purposes to Germany and 
ce, because of the Ruhr situation. While there 
been a lot of inquiries and talk about increased 
_shipments, investigation shows that the busi- 
is not as brisk along that line in this field as 
ts indicated. It is understood that some coal is 
being exported off the Wyatt-Bingamon and 
n’s Run branches of the Western Maryland Rail- 
This is low-sulphur coal and it is being shipped 
ort. Covington, Baltimore. 
addition to this, it is reported that certain Phila- 
hia brokers are procuring a limited amount for 
uipr ents to Europe. This tonnage is not of such 
lume as to cause much stimulation to the market. 
js understood that last week perhaps 100 cars of 
1 were shipped off the Monongah Division to 
is Bay. It is thought, too, that some coal is be- 
shipped to South America, but the tonnage is be- 
ed also to be limited. 


STO% 
Few Railroad Contracts Closed. 
Until early this week the railroads have assumed 
ipparent interest in closing contracts for the new 
year. The general belief among the carriers is 
at if they are not in too much haste that they will 
ve entually secure cheap coal. Then, too, the outcome 
the assigned car case is awaited with a great deal 
nterest. Until that case is decided it is believed 
-ailroads will show little inclination to talk busi- 
In coal circles there is a varied opinion as to 
outcome of the legal status of the assigned car. 
‘majority of the operators appear to think that 
will win the case. The opinion naturally fol- 
that the railroads will be forced to pay more 
coal than ‘they think. It is thought by some that 
carriers will be obliged to pay $2.85 for coal on 
mmercial basis. 
Over-the-year business is very slow in materializ- 
it is said, and thus far few industrial plants have 
aade a move to close contracts. There is a little 
ip here and there about contracts, but compara- 
vely little business has actually taken place. 
| Some operators in the Fairmont field appear to 


and summer in all lines of building and manu-* 
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think that they should have a right fair lake season, 
but others say this will be confined to lump business 
and that the volume will be somewhat limited. It is 
said that western Pennsylvania and the No. 8 Ohio 
fields will again get the larger slice of the lake re- 
quirements. 

Lake buyers have come to the Fairmont region 
within the past ten days to look over the field and 
meet local coal men. All of them appear to carry 
the happy message that it will be a good lake year. 
Just what proportion this region will get, however, 
is a different matter. It is known for some time that 
the non-union fields of southern West Virginia and 
Kentucky are getting set for a big season, and it is 
reported that there has already been some lake ac- 
tivities in those districts. 

Railroads are buying comparatively little spot coal 
at this stage of the game. During the latter part of 
last week it was reported that the Pere Marquette 
had secured a limited tonnage off the B. & O. at 
$2.15. The Canadian Pacific, which sometimes takes 
as much as 100 cars a day, withdrew from the market 
last week. Between that and the car supply, which 
has increased somewhat, prices along the Mononga- 
hela Railway struck the toboggan and slid down to 
$2.25 to $2.35. Perhaps in a few instances the figure 
was shaded slightly below $2.25. 

Production last week in northern West Virginia 
approximated 514,000 tons, an increase of 16,000 tons 
over the previous week, 

Car supply is very erratic, although some of the 
roads appear to have more coal cars this week than 
last. Along the Monongahela Railway there was a 
50 per cent commercial run of cars on Monday and 
Tuesday, which has been a big factor in demoralizing 
the market. The Western Maryland had practically 
a 100 per cent run on Monday and a 50 per cent run 
on Tuesday. Operations along the Monongah Divi- 
sion, B. & O., had 35 per cent on Monday and 10 
per cent on Tuesday. 


NEW FACILITIES FOR P. & R. 


St. Clair Yards to Be Enlarged and Other 
Needed Improvements Made. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa., March 15.—The visit of President 
Agnew T. Dice and a dozen Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway officials to the Shamokin division was in the 
interest of the formation of plans for a gradual in- 
crease of anthracite coal traffic every year for the 
next decade. 

To further this end, the maintenance of way de- 
partment is preparing to add eight additional tracks 
to the sixteen tracks already in operation at the 
classification yards at St. Clair. 

When this yard was constructed, ten years ago, 
at a cost of $1,000,000, it was believed ample to 
handle all the coal which the anthracite trade could 
consume. It is now, however, too small to handle 
efficiently the vast traffic which passes through it. 

The tracks will give the P. & R. facilities to handle 
all the coal that can be produced in the region, even 
taking into consideration the probability of new 
operations. 

The company is also preparing to construct a new 
terminal in and near Williamsport. At Newberry 
Junction the Reading receives a large amount of 
trafic from the New York Central. This tonnage 
has become so large that greater transfer facilities 
are required. 





Many Local Strikes. 


Between September 11th and December 15th there 
were 13 local strikes in the anthracite region. The 
collieries affected were shut down for a total of 56 
days and more than 18,500 men were involved. Since 
December 15th, there have: been strikes involving a 
total of 14,900 men and a daily loss of nearly 15,000 
tons of production. 

In one case 600 men struck ered 20 mine work- 
ers failed to pay their current union dues. In another 
case 8,300 men walked out» because a few car loaders 
claimed to be overworked. 

At another colliery 1,050 men struck to force the 
discharge of a miner who produced more coal in a 
day than the union rules permitted. 





ACTIVITY AT CINCINNATI 


Gas Coals in Particular Are in Demand for 
Lakes and Export. 


Cincinnati, March 16 (Special Telegram) .— 
Tidewater orders for the week, chiefly for export 
shipments, have served to strengthen the local mar- 
ket. By-product mine-run is selling from $3.25 to 
$3.50. Shipments of domestic lump on lake orders 
have started at $3.75 to $4.00 for two-inch lump, 
and $4.25 to Bae for four-inch. Nut and slack is 
quoted at $2.25 to $2.40. 


The Cincinnati coal market is feeling in a favorable 
way the influence of export orders, and for a week 
or two past has been taking on a better tone and 
added firmness. For some reason, which most peo- 
ple seem unable to understand, steam demand has 
not been robust in the Central West field of con- 
sumption, though it is known that the industries are 
practically all running on full time. 

By-product demand has been better, while domestic 
coals have slumped notably for the reason, apparently, 
that most of the buying for winter household fuel 
seems to be over and past. Tidewater business has 
been brisk in both low and high volatile coals, how- 
ever, and this fact has braced the market all along 
the line, otherwise boosted to some extent by definite 
moves for large lake contracts. 

Export orders as yet have not assumed large pro- 
portions, but they keep coming and growing, and 
there has come to the industry here a measure of 
confidence that the business is to be of consequence. 
For the present, at least, talk about orders is some- 
what exaggerated, because in making up quick cargoes 
it has been necessary to draw on a considerable num- 
ber of producers and inquiries have thus been multi- 
plied many times. 

The coal brought last week for export went to 
Hamburg, Antwerp, Copenhagen and other ports of 
northern Europe, as well as to Mediterranean ports 
of southern Europe. Operators here who have dealt 
with foreign buyers are very confident that the busi- 
ness will continue and get better. There was also 
some tonnage taken to fill unexpired contracts of 
German firms for Ruhr deliveries. Toward the lat- 
ter part of the week there was a call for tonnage in 
the Fairmont district for loading at Baltimore. 

It is expected that West Virginia production will 
go largely to filling these tidewater orders and that 
it will be left to Kentucky ,and Ohio to meet the 
demands of the Central West, which will not un- 
likely be much larger in the next few weeks. With 
the beginning of lake buying, now set for April Ist, 
conditions of accentuated activity are freely pre- 
dicted. The failure of the railroads to respond with 
the better car service they have promised will in- 
evitably mean a tight market. 

The railroads did not do very well last week, 
though a slight improvement over the seriously bad 
conditions of the week before was noted on some of 
them. The N. & W. showed as high as 40 per cent 
in the Pocahontas districts, though it was not better 
than 30 or 35 in the high volatile districts it serves. 
The C. & O. was less than 25 per cent on a reduced 
schedule of allotments. The L. & N., which also cut 
its allotments, in the Hazard district nearly one-half, 
was 26 per cent on the new schedule. The Virginian, 
B. & O., Southern and Queen & Crescent were a 
little better than the week before. 


Buying for Lakes Under Way. 


Some late contracting already has been done and 
inquiries are out that will add to that already ordered. 
The first orders are practically all for high volatile 
lump and the price is from $4 to $4.25, with a premium 
rate up to $4.50 for coals of the better variety, such 
as Miller Creek and White Ash production. Buyers 
are counting on having an ample tonnage at the $4 
price, which may, however, be affected upward by in- 
creased tidewater call or a failure to clear up the 
rail situation with the advantage of better weather. 

Smokeless coal has commanded better prices in' the 
tidewater market. On Monday and Tuesday it was 
selling at from $4.30 to $4.50 for mine-run, with about 
the same rate for nut and slack. Domestic coals were 
$7 to $7.50. Western markets paid about $4.50 for 
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smokeless mine-run and $7.50 to $8 for graded coals, 
though the demand for the latter was somewhat less 
pressing. 

High volatile coals showed strength in every va- 
riety. Nut and slack sold from $2.15 to $2.40, steam 
mine-run from $2.50 to $2.75, and by-product mine- 
run at from $2.75 to $3.25. The latter prices pre- 
vailed on export orders at tidewater. The average 
was $3 and $3.25 was only paid on hurry-up orders 
to fill out delayed cargoes. Domestic coals in this 
variety were quoted at from $4 to $4.50 on pretty 
light call. 

Retailers everywhere reported that their business 
had fallen off to a marked degree and many of them 
said they had stocks to see them through the season 
of winter buying. Practically all of them are get- 
ting ready to stock up at the first show of weakness 
in the market in anticipation of early buying by house- 
holders, who are expected to profit from an ex- 
pensive season of delayed buying. Dealers say that 
more than fifty per cent of household coal for next 
winter's needs will be in cellars by the lst of October. 
This means a good summer’s business in domestic 
Sizes. 

When this is added to a prospectively large demand 
and a handsome foreign business, the coal man feels 
that, for the present at least, life is worth living. 

It is said that non-union operators are contemplat- 
ing no cut in wages at this time and do not believe 
there will be any occasion for any. 





IN THE NORTHWEST 


Market Situation, Due to Mild Weather, 
Nearly Flat—Prices on Decline. 


Mild weather has about absorbed all demand for 
fuel for heating purposes, and the market situation 
is nearly flat. Lower prices are being named to dis- 
pose of accumulated stocks and coal men are advertis- 
ing cheap coal to the consuming. public. Screenings 
are off in price, in fact about all grades of soft coal 
are down more or less. Some are trying to hold up 
quotations on regular sizes, but they are having con- 
siderable work in doing so. 

Preparations for the new season are taking the at- 
tention of most men in the wholesale trade. The dock 
trade is at sea, due to the uncertainties surrounding 
their business. As small as was the tonnage received 
over the Lake Superior decks’ last season, it was 
more than enough for the trade. The carry-over of 
soft coal on the Lake Superior docks seems likely to 
be around 1,000,000 tons. In normal times, this would 
hardly be enough to serve unti! lake navigation gets 
again. 


under way 


Normal Times Vanish. 


But normal times are something that seem to have 
vanished into the great forgetten—certainly in the 
coal game. And that million tons may last a long 
time on the basis of the demand upon the docks. The 
coal remaining is both high priced and not particularly 
desirable which adds to the difficulty of moving it. 

So the question which confronts the dock trade is 
what to expect in the matter of rates for the new 
season. Jf there is an adjustment of freights whereby 
the dock trade has a chance to compete in a wider 
area with the all-rail trade, then there will be a need 
for a greater tonnage than last year. On the other 
hand, if the pending hearing for an alignment of 
freights results in no more favorable rates, then no 
greater lake and rail tonnage can be handled to ad- 
vantage. But if, as often happens, the decision is 
not reached for some time, the trade will not know 
what to do, in the meantime. Then much coal might 
be put in to advantage, but it may be risky to do it. 
Only on hard coal, will it be possible to stock in 
safety. Even here, there might be some concession 
in freights that would make later receipts move at 
a lower rate. 





James Pierpoint, president of Jas. Pierpoint & Sons 
Co., died on the 10th inst. in his 70th year. His 
passing is greatly regretted by his numerous friends 
in the trade. The funeral was held at his late home 
in Bellefonte, Pa. Three sons survive, his wife hav- 
ing died about 12 years ago. 


BUFFALO MARKET 


Offerings of Bituminous Somewhat in Excess 
of Buyers’ Requirements. 


The soft coal trade continues te grow softer. Just 
now the supply is large on account of a holding off 
of buyers, called a strike, but the fact is that the 
production is heavier than is warranted by the con- 
sumption, which means that some mines must shut 
down or run at a slower rate if prices are to be main- 
tained above cost. It is fine for the labor unions to 
“show” that coal is selling at exorbitant prices, but 
this can be done only by giving prices that are well 
above the actual. As it appears now, so much coal 
is selling at cost that it needs only another step down- 
ward to insure a loss. 

Already it is reported that mines not very favorably 
situated are closing, and it is expected that the move 
will be quite large before long for buyers will not 
make any effort to help the situation out and if they 
did it would merely put the evil day off. When the 
movement to the lakes begins it will relieve the ship- 
pers some, but even then the extra amount of slack 
turned out will injure that end of the trade. It is 
expected that the lake trade will be heavy and it is the 
idea cf the vessel owners that lake rates will be 


higher than they were last season, for in general 
the costs are higher. 
The complaint of car shortage continues. Though 


that is the main reason for prices keeping up as well 
as they have, it has been the source of great difficulty 
and delay. Shippers would seem to prefer a full 
supply of cars to this conditien of things. Then it 
would at least be an easy matter to get a car to 
destination when once loaded, and the effect on the 
trade might take care of itself. The waste attendant 
on such business as has been had since the strike ended 
is often prodigious, but the public never makes any 
allowance for it. The present outlook is anything 
but promising, except that the consumption promises 
to be greater than it was last year. 


West Virginia Competition Threatened. 


The fact that certain West Virginia shippers are 
trying to compete with Pennsylvania and Ohio coal, 
with at least 13 cents freight against them, shows 
that the outlock tidewater way is not much better 
than ours.. Still, it is doubtful if the northern con- 
sumer will allow his stocks to run down now, no 
matter how much he wishes to hold off till prices 
are lower. If he understands conditions he knows 
that the margin of profit is so small now that prices 
connot come down far and he is taking no chances. 
He still says that he is offered more coal than he 
wants and is buying what he likes best; mostly at 
his own price. 


Bituminous quotations should decline slowly, but 
the producer of good coal is holding up pretty well 
at $4.25 to $4.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $3.75 
to $4 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $3 to 
$3.25 for mine-run, and $2.50 to $2.75 for slack, plus 
$2.09 for Allegheny Valley and $2.24 to other coals: 
to cover freight. 

The anthracite stringency 
fact that the cold weather has returned. That is 
not expected to last. The schedule companies are 
getting more-coal and consumers are not trying to 
stock up. Outlying dealers are canceling orders for 
furnace coal, for fear they may have to carry it 
through the summer. It does not look as if consumers 
were going to make much haste to lay in their next 
winter’s supply, no matter how much they regretted 
that they did not do so last spring, 


Independent mine owners of the Scranton district 
haye begun to reduce even prices. Not much of this 
coal is coming this way now. It could be sold if 
the dealers cr consumers were always sure of good 
quality. The odd thing about this trade is that with 
all the complaining of too high prices, a stiff premium 
can usually be obtained in. time of even moderate 
scarcity if the quality can be depended upon. 


is off, in spite of the 





Shipments. of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Ry. during January amounted to 663,002 tons, com- 
pared with 505,195 tons in same month of fast year, 
an increase of 157: 897 tons, or 31.2 per cent. 


, 


JOHNSTOWN UNSETTLED | 


_ Better Car Supply and Few Orders Cause 
Further Weakness. ) 


Jounstown, Pa, March 15.—Following the | an 
nouncement this week that Pool 11 coal was s 

at the piers in Philadelphia on the basis of $1.50 
$1.75 per ton, mines, local prices dropped to a - 

low level. Few orders and a slightly improved 
supply also had some effect. The Philadelphia pric 
are due to the fact that much coal was shipped to t 
piers on open consignment, and with embargoes CO: 
tinuing throughout the east, and all available barge 
loaded, the shippers oretecen to dispose of their 4 








at any price rather than continue to pay demurr: 

Car supply improvement is especially noti able or 
the P. R. R. and B. & O., though it is not any way 
near normal, nor is this condition expected to exis 
for some time to come. In the meantime, many larg, 
consumers are making inquiries for contract coal ane 
a few deals have been closed along this line. Loca 
operators expect to see the depression end with Mare 
and state that the prospects for a steady run of busi 
ness through the summer are good, especially at mine 
where low production costs prevail. y 

The range of prices in the local market today wer 
$3.25 to $3.50 for Pool 9, $2.75 to $3.00 for Pool 10 
$2.40 to $2.60 for Pool 11, and $2.75 to $2.90 for Poo 
14. These prices, together with the refusal of th 
railroads to furnish open cars, have about eliminate: 
the wagon loaders in the Johnstown district from th 
market and they are not expected to resume rail ship 
ments until the average price is well above $3.00. 


Operators declare that their operating costs hav 
been greatly increased as a result of the continued ca 
shortage; that under reasonably fair conditions the, 
could operate their mines at a slight profit, but tha 
now they are losing money on every ton of coa 
shipped. One instance is cited of a mine rated fo 
an allotment of six cars per day, but that it has no 
averaged more than a car a week for a long,time. / 
continuance of this condition, they say, will neces 
sarily work a hardship and eventually have a distinc 
bearing on the price of coal. | 


CONTRACTING AT ALTOONA. 


flu 


Some Long-Term Business Being Closed bn 
Spot Market Is Quiet. 7 


ALtoona, Pa., March 15.—Operators in centr: 
Pennsylvania are rather pessimistic this week becaus 
of low prices, dull market and continued car shortag: 
Last reports indicate, however, some improvement } 
production, the record in the district for the wee 
ending March 11th being 19,352 cars, as compare 
with 18,054 during the week ending March 4th. — 


During the past few days there has been a noticeab! 
let-up in the demand for coal, and an average of @ 
least 200 “no bill” cars are standing on sidings abo 
the mines each day. 


There is considerable activity on contracts coverin 
the year from April Ist at prices ranging from ¢ 
for Pool 11 to $4 and even as high as $4.25 for Pool 


Pool 11 and other lower grades are quoted tod 
at $2.75 to $3 on spot sales, and it is stated that man: 
of these mines are now closed down temporarily be 
cause of -lack of orders. There is a little m« 
activity in Pool 10 ‘at $2.90 to $3.25, and the de 
is greatest for. Pools 9, 71 and 1. Pool 9 is q 















the fact that consumers, no longer concerned abe 
the future, are using up the stocks on hand. 


National: Bank, has announced the appointment « 


effective April Ist. Mr. Ross recently has been ide! 
tified with the Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, Ga 
as vice-president and prior to that represented th 
National City Bank of New York in Atlanta. Mr 
Potter said the appointment of Mr. Ross is in 
nection with the bank’s policy of expansion,” 
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CONNELLSVILLE MARKET 


‘oke and By-Product Coal Show Trend 
Toward Higher Prices. 


Coke production in the Connellsville region last 
eek aggregated 280,000 tons, a gain of 2,000 tons 
ver the week before. Operations have been on an 
<panding scale ever since the first of the year, when 
1e region was producing at the rate of about 225,000 
ms a week. Of market conditions the Courier says: 


About 50,000 tons a month of second quarter fur- 
ace coke business has been closed during the past 
eek, making the total on this movement about 
30,000 tons a month, the summary of last week 
jowing about 250,000 tons a month put, under con- 
‘act np to that time. 

‘The contract market is now squarely established 
: $7.25. The great bulk of the earlier business was 
one at $7.00. So far as known there is no coke 
ow available at $7.00, while the production is so 
ell sold up that if a few belated buyers come into 
1e market $7.50 will be obtained. 


‘The spot furnace coke market has not been par- 
cularly active, but the eagerness with which con- 
amers placed contracts for second quarter has exer- 
ised a stiffening influence, sentimentally, on the spot 
arket, and operators now regard $7.25 as the 
inimum. Thus both spot and contract furnace 
9ke have advanced 25 cents in the week. 


Foundry coke is in very fair demand in the spot 
market. Consumers are buying in small rather than 
large tonnages. The market is quotable as follows : 
pot furnace, $7.25; contract furnace, $7.25; spot 
mundry, $8.25@$8.75. 

t 


‘o Much Inquiry for By-Product Coal. 


q 

By-product coal has been stiffening rather sharply 
1 the past week. There has been widespread inquiry 
y by-product oven operators, but there has been no 
aste in closing, the quotations encountered being not 
ntirely to the liking of buyers. However, procrasti- 
ation on the part of consumers has not tended to 
educe the price, for operators are rather stiffer in 
1eir price views than they were a fortnight ago. 
ome are using coke prices as an argument for 
igher coal prices, computing the coal value that is 
btained when coke is sold at $7.25. 


For the best by-product coking coal $3.50 is 
egarded as today’s market, while there are odd lots 
vailable at lower- prices, down to about $3.00. The 
rajority of operators, if not all, are quite unwilling 
> sell through the second quarter at today’s market, 
referring to make arrangements whereby prices 
ould be fixed month by month. Some coal has been 
ffered for second quarter on the basis of $3.50 for 
\pril and adjustments, according to conditions as 
4 are found when the time comes, for May and 


Be ciicviti steam coal, or Sewickley vein, has 
ractically disappeared from the market, the price 

ing so low that it became unprofitable to operate, 
Be: a dozen mines working the Sewickley vein 
ave closed in the past fortnight. These were small 
uines, operating only when conditions are exceptional 
s to demand. 






\ 


New Car Rating Rules Discussed. 


Wrescont, March 15.—Officials of the Pennsyl- 
ania Railroad, headed by J. F. Deasy, chief of freight 
‘ansportation, held a conference with coal operators 
t the executive offices in Pittsburgh last Friday to 
iscuss the new car distribution rules. - Section after 
2ction was debated and accepted by a majority of 
je operators present. The road is gathering data so 
lat it can put the new rules into effect by May Ist. 
‘It is said that the rules carry a penalty similar to 
ae B. & O. code. Where operators persistently re- 
use to give tonnage and other data daily and fill 
ut questionnaires, they shall have 50 per cent of 
aeir monthly car supply cut off as a penalty. 

'R. M. Hite, president of the Virginia & Pittsburgh 
‘oal Co., Fairmont, and J. O. Caldwell, secretary of 
ae Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
jation, attended the meeting. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Freight Demand and Shipments Increase— 
Dumpings Show Big Gain. 


‘Figures for dumpings of coal over all piers at 
‘Hampton Roads compiled March 9th, showed the 
highest figure since July, 1922, and was more than 
50,000 tons above the weekly average of the last eight 
months. This gain was a substantial one and fairly 
consistent, as comparison shows total dumpings since 
January Ist greater by more than 350,000 tons than 
during the corresponding period of 1922. Reports of 
figures were as follows: 361,173 tons dumped last 
week, 299,341 tons dumped the previous week, while 
2,724,807 tons have been dumped to date, against 
2,336,367 tons dumped same period last year. 

Stocks on hand at Hampton Roads piers totals to- 
day 208,000 tons, with vessels’ requirements reported 
at all three railways delivering here at 40,000 tons. 
Prices have held fairly steady since last Friday, with 
today’s quotations for navy standard low volatile coals 
being around $7.25 per gross ton piers, while high 
volatile grades are being quoted at $6.25. 


Foreign Cargoes Already Shipped. 

Foreign demand with prospects of shipments over- 
seas has increased in volume during the past ten days; 
in fact, shipments of coal from Hampton Roads to 
European ports have already started with the sailing 
of two vessels with coal cargoes early this week from 
Newport News, and it is understood that other vessels 
are standing by to take on cargoes of coal for foreign 
ports. Too much optimism cannot be expressed, it 
was pointed out, as the coal market is subject to many 
peculiar twists, 
in advance of actual shipments. 

Inquiries for coal which were heard a few weeks 
ago have developed into orders, and French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr apparently has begun to make itself 
felt in American coal circles. According to reports, 
it is learned that American coals have been bought 
for early delivery to Norway. French interests have 
also purchased small quantities. 


Obituary—John F. Phillips. 


PittspurGH, Pa., March 15.—John F. Phillips, aged 
45 years, a wealthy coal operator of Forward town- 
ship, on Saturday was killed by a cave-in in his mine. 
The morgue report says Mr. Phillips had been making 
an inspection of the shaft and was about to leave 
when the walls of the mine crumbled near the en- 
trance. He was caught by the fall and asphyxiated 
before help could reach him. No one else was in the 
mine. Miners, hearing the rumble of the falling earth 
and rocks, ran to the shaft and dug through to the 
owner. He was reported dead when found. 

Mr. Phillips was the senior member of Phillips & 
Williams. Before the organization of the mining com- 
pany which bore his name, he was superintendent of 
the Blaine Coal Co. mine at Elizabeth, Pa. He was 
a member of the Stephen Bayard Lodge, F. & A. M., 
the West Elizabeth Odd Fellows, the Shriners and the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Elizabeth. He 


leaves his wife and six children. 


Johnstown Notes. 


Harry J. Meehan, of Cosgrove & Co., is expected 
to return shortly from Florida, where he has been 
spending several weeks. Enoch Carver, general sales 
manager of Cosgrove & Co., is spending this week at 
the firm’s offices at Chicago, Minneapolis and St. 
Louis. 

Announcement is made by Irving L. Camp, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Producers’ Coal & 
Coke Co., that the company has opened another branch 
office in the McKinney Building, Latrobe, Pa., for 
the purpose of having closer connections with the 
operations in that district. Charles (F. Whiteman, 
one of the best-known coal men of the Connellsville 
district, has been placed in charge of the new office. 
The Latrobe office will feature the Latrobe, Greens- 
burg and Connellsville coals and coke. New mining 
connections established through the new office will 


greatly enlarge the scope of the company’s business., 


The company now maintains offices in Johnstown, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Latrobe, in Pennsyl- 
yania, and at Binghamton, N. Y. 


and it is unwise to predict too much’ 


“PURE-COAL” BILL INJURIOUS 


President W. A. Clark of New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association Tells of Danger. 


Boston, March 15 (Special > Correspondence ).— 
That there are dangers to the people of Massachu- 
setts in the coal bill passed yesterday by the House 
of Representatives and that trouble will follow in 
its wake, is the statement made by William A. Clark, 
president of the New England Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in an open letter to the public. Mr. Clark 
is one of the best informed men in the East on the 
subject of anthracite coal, has presented some tell- 
ing arguments against the bill. 

His statement follows: 

“The so-called pure-coal bill, now being considered 
by the Legislature at the request of the governor, is 
intended to stop the sale of slate, rock or other sub- 
stances under the name of coal. The danger to the 
coal consumers of Massachusetts lies in the attitude 
of the so-called independent coal companies in the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, also the position in 
which it places the regular retail coal dealer, who 
innocently may offend the Board of Health. 

“The independents produce about 25 per cent of 
the anthracite shipped, and while the: majority pre- 
pare their anthracite as free from impurities as do 
the base-price companies, they easily obtain high 
prices and no risk of criticism all through the ter- 
ritory where anthracite is used. These producers 
are free to send their merchandise wherever they 
please and will quite naturally do one of two things, 
refuse to take any chances under this law and cut 
Massachusetts off their lists, or require the retail 
dealers to pay cash in advance, thus insuring them- 
selves against loss,. Either way means lost tonnage 
for Massachusetts consumers, for few retailers will 
pay in advance. We are told that already retailers 
are cancelling their orders placed with independents. 


Dealers Helpless. 


“Under such conditions the Massachusetts dealers 
are helpless, and the consumer may well worry about 
a sufficient supply. The politicians’ answer to this 
is: The Federal Government will see we are sup- 
plied. You have read much in the papers this winter 
on this subject, and must realize how little attention 
has been paid to the plea of Massachusetts for addi- 
tional supplies of anthracite. It is the writer’s be- 
lief that our governor has not been made acquainted 
with the facts of the coal business. 

“Anthracite is produced in Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts laws are for Massachusetts citizens. 
It is true that rock, slate and other unburnables have 
been foisted on some retail coal dealers, not much in 
quantity, but quite enough. Most of our trouble has 
come from people not regularly engaged in the busi- 
ness, who had no experience and apparently but little 
conscience. 

“Notice the names of those who are fined for short 
weight; you seldom, if ever, find among the names a 
regular dealer with property interests. It is for such 
as these this law is invoked, still it applies to every- 
one connected with the coal business, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, manufacturer or stores, all who have coal, run 
the risk of action by local or State Board of Health. 
The householder should certainly give this matter 
attention and realize how the passage of such a law 
will affect him.” 


Hydro-Electric Plant Enlarged. 


The largest hydro-electric plant in Pennsylvania, 
and one of the largest in the United States, shortly 
will be completed at Holtwood on the Susquehanna 
River by the Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., 
through the installation of two 20,000 horse-power 
turbines. The new equipment will increase the ca- 
pacity of the Holtwood plant from 110,000 to 150,000 
horsepower. 

This station now supplies light and power to the 
Edison Co. of Lancaster, Pa., and to the Consolidated 
Gas Light & Power Co, and the United Railways & 
Electric Co., of Baltimore, 


Frederick E. Wells, fuel administrator of Green- 
field, Mass., has handed in his resignation. 








SITUATION AT BOSTON 


Extremely Difficult to Obtain Spot Coal— 
Consumers Waiting for Lower Prices. 


The bituminous situation cannot be said to be 
satisfactory either to the consumer or to the shipper. 
The consumer finds it extremely difficult to obtain 
spot coal either when he wants it or at prices which 
he thinks represent proper charges in view of the 
coal produced and the prevailing quotations for con- 
tract coal. 

The shipper, on the other hand, is confronted with 
the same embargoes that have been in effect for many 
weeks and which have receipts and deliveries to an 
unprecedented degree. The cold weather and the 
snowfalls have been another adverse factor prevent- 
ing facility of distribution. 

Business, therefore, in the last week or two has 
not been very heavy. This has not only been the case 
because of the difficulty of procuring fuel but be- 
cause of the unwillingness of big users to add very 
heavily to their stocks, now that April Ist is drawing 
near. They are trying to buy as little as possible 
for the balance of the coal year, in the firm belief 
that prices will be substantially lower two weeks 
from now. 

Reserves are therefore running rather low with a 
good many concerns. However, that their view may 
not be the wrong one, is somewhat substantiated by 
a circular letter of one.of the large coal concerns of 
the city to its customers, in which it frankly advances 
the expectation of lower bituminous prices before 
long. 


Prices Ease Up. 


There has been some further easing of spot prices, 
both locally and at Hampton Roads. For Pool 1 
New River and Pocahontas, a price of $7.00 gross 
ton f. o. b. piers has been generally quoted within 
three or four days. However, the easing was only 
temporary down below, as the rapid shipment at the 
southern piers cleaned up the available tonnage fairly 
completely. The figure has hung around $7.25 the 
last few days. Foreign buying is one of the chief 
factors in the firming of prices. 

Bituminous in New England is still easing, with 
spot prices gross ton on cars for Boston & Maine 
shipment being quoted around $9.50 to $9.75 by one 
of the largest shippers, while other shippers are of- 
fering Pool 1 quality at $10 to $10.50. On the Bos- 
ton & Albany, sales have been made from $9.00 to 
$9.50 gross ton cars Boston. 

The all-rail market is non-existent at present. 

Anthracite continues to decline, prices this week 
being named as‘low as $11.25 gross ton mines for 
domestic sizés. However, the major part of the 
sales appear to have been made around $12.50. 





Refuse Cars for Rock Pile Loads. 


In connection with the many complaints that have 
been made relative to certain coal recently shipped 
from the anthracite fields, it is pointed out by a well- 
informed ccal man that the strict rules relative to 
furnishing cars to all who apply constitute an im- 
portant factor in the continuation of the pernicious 
practices complained of. It is not feasible for the 
railroad companies to decline to furnish cars, even 
though they may know that shipments are practically 
in pursuance of obtaining money under false pretences. 

This is an outcome of the super-return methods 
of the recent past. Railroad officials are allowed to 
exercise a very slight degree of discretion, if any. 
On the other hand, if the tariffs should state that 
the rates quoted are for merchantable coal the rail- 
roads would not be obliged to carry unmerchant- 
able coal at the established rate, and a new rate for 
it could be arranged that would shut the poor stuff 
out of the market. 

Is this the most feasible means of regulating the 
supply to the advantage of the trade and the public? 
We would be pleased to hear from our readers with 
reference to this, feeling well assured that some satis- 
factory method must be evolved before another period 
of stress transpires: The public will not stand many 
such experiences as they have: had during the past 
winter. 
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RETAILERS DINE MONDAY 


Will Hold Banquet in Connection With 
National Directors’ Meeting. 


A circular sent out under date of March 10th by 
Joseph W. Vought, secretary Committee on Arrange- 
ments, Coal Merchants Association, Inc., to retailers 
in New York City and vicinity, says: 

“On account of the pressure of duties incident to 
the work of the New York State Fuel Administration, 
over and above the pressure of regular business, due 
to prevailing conditions, it has seemed impracticable 
to organize the usual Group Meeting of the New 
York State Coal Merchants’ Association. However, 
the Board of Directors of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association will meet at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on March 19th and 20th, and your Group 
Meeting Committee has arranged for a retail coal 
trade conference in the afternoon of March 19th, to 
be followed by a “get together” dinner in honor of 
the visiting retailers serving on the National Board. 

“The chairman of the board has announced that 
their meeting will be thrown open to all retail dealers 
who are members of the State Association, to con- 
sider the form of questionnaire which has been pre- 
pared by the United States Coal Commission and 
forwarded to the National Association, for considera- 
tion and constructive criticism, if any is justified. A 
copy of the preliminary draft of this questionnaire 
is herewith enclosed. Your opportunity to help frame 
the policy of the retail coal trade in this respect is 
hereby accorded. This is one of the most important 
questions before every dealer, and we hope all will 
take advantage of this opportunity to meet and con- 
sider it, and at the same time to enjoy an evening 
of good-fellowship. 

“The Directors’ Meeting will be open for discus- 
sion of the questionnaire at 4.30 P. M. Dinner will 
be served at 6.30, Fine entertainment will be pro- 
vided in the evening. Tickets for the dinner are 
$6.00 each. As the accommodations are limited, 
reservations should be made at once.” 





Sharp Words from Senator Pepper. 


The seriousness of the situation with regard to 
poorly prepared anthracite may be surmised from the 
position of Senator Pepper ‘on this subject. As is 
generally. known, the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
no Populist, but a distinguished corporation lawyer. 
He is not a man to fly off the handle at some yellow 
journal tale about coal or anything else. 

In replying to a recent invitation to investigate 
a shipment of poor coal, Mr. Pepper said: 

“T should be glad to take part in investigating coal 
adulteration, if I were in doubt about the facts. 
My understanding, however, is that reports made 
both to the Federal Fuel Distributor and to the Penn- 
sylvania Fuel Commission establish the fact of such 
adulteration by various parties and at various points 
in the anthracite region. The real problem, there- 


fore, is one’ of prevention and punishment. 
“Since jurisdiction of the State Commission stops 
at the border and since adequate inspection under 


existing law is impracticable, the most effective pre- 
vention would be an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refusing railroad facilities to adul- 
terated fuel in case the Commission regards such an 
order justifiable. 


“Punishment of the guilty merely necessitates 
presentation of evidence to the District Attorney in 
jurisdiction where offenses are committed. As Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania I shall be glad to confer with 
Senators from other States upon completion by them 
of the inspection trip which you are planning.” 


The increase in price at Hampton Roads has been 
quite notable, standing out above other quotations 
to such an extent that one shipper said that in the 
open market coal at Hampton Roads. was worth more 
than coal at Boston, for what with foreign receipts, 
delays in unloading and so, an unconsigned cargo at 
Boston is apt to be out of luck at the present time. 
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Massachusetts Legislature Passes Governor 
Cox’hs Bill Coneideraile Opposition. | 
Boston, March 15. 2) 





(Special Correspondence) 
Massachusetts appears about to take the bit in 
teeth as far as regulating the coal business is con 
cerned. Aroused by insistent newspaper clamor 
the many complaints made of poor quality coal 
shipped into the State and sold householders, the 
House of Representatives yesterday, by a rising vote 
of 77 to 46, passed the coal bill of Governor Cox, 
which had been reported unanimously with only 
few changes by the Committee on Mercantile Affair 


The original bill provided that the Departm 
Public Health, local boards of health, the dir 
of standards and local sealers of weights and ‘meas 
ures “shall seize’ coal which in their opinion is 
unfit for ordinary use. The bill as reported change 
“shall seize” to “may condemn.” hi 
Severe Penalties. . 
The original bill provided that whoever, by hin 
self, or by his servant, agent or employe, in placit 
or packing coal in any basket, bag, sack, or other 
receptacle, places or causes to be placed therein any 
foreign substance, or sells or exposes or offers for 
sale, or has in his custody or possession with intent 


to sell coal such as described, shall be punished by a 


fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year or both. “e. 


The bill as reported changes “any foreign Su 
stance” to “an unreasonable amount of any fori 
substance.” r ' 

The bill was warmly debated before passage, an¢ 
was opposed particularly by Mr. Mitchell of Hull 
a former coal dealer, who said that Congress wa: 
the only body that could meet the situation and tha’ 
no law can be passed in Massachusetts which wil 
grapple with the vital features of the case for lack 
of jurisdiction. + 


Mr. McCarthy, of Rockland, opposed the bill ot 
the same general grounds, and Mr. Thomas, of Fal 
River, in the coal business for many years, said tha 
there is no complaint against 98 per cent of the coa 
dealers, and that much washery coal had to be 1 
ppe. to the shortage. _Mr. Cary, of Framingham, 















Public Health and the er 
Diseases. The coal trade is looking more or 1 
askance at the present State requirements for fu 
due to the inauguration of a new policy by the pur 
chasing department. It appears that the bids m 


the Picinerc: 

Not only that, but if the methods. that are undey 
stood to be in effect in the purchase of certain othe 
supplies are to be tried out in the purchase of : 


bona fide bade 
Various interests in the trade have expressed fh mn 


bids on State coal unless ordinary and accepted bus 
ness principles prevail in the matter of bids. Thi 
overturning of time-honored methods in the mai 
of buying coal for the Commonwealth is, as one 
the largest local interests says, not liked at all af 


is causing much unfavorable comment. i 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Philadeiph 
& Reading Ry. during January amounted to 2,174,6 
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Ww. H. Williams, senior vice-president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., has written a letter to General 
George W. Goethals, State Fuel Administrator, in 
which he asserts that the trouble at Saratoga last 
month was due to the failure of Clarence B. Kilmer, 
administrator of the Fourth Judicial District, to see 
that a fair distribution was made of the available coal, 
rather than to any fault of the railroad or producing 
company. 
Regarding the charge that the D. & H. interests 
had refused to give out figures showing the distribu- 
tion of their output to different communities, Mr. 
Williams stated that their office records were open 
to inspection by any public authority, but that he did 
not desire to have the data made public. 

_ He also stated that Saratoga had got its full share 
of the D. & H. tonnage, and a little more if any- 


ng. 
$ “Had Mr. Kilmer discharged his obligations in see- 
ing that the coal supply of each of the communities 
‘under his jurisdiction was properly conserved and 
fairly and equitably distributed,” writes Mr. Williams, 
“there would have been no just cause for the seizure 
of this coal or the reports that the hospital at Sara- 
toga was on the verge of being closed down.” 
- Continuing, Mr. Williams states: . 
| ‘Following the discussion in your office, arrange- 
ments were made by the Fuel Administration to get 
an additional supply of coal from the independent 
sources to the extent of at least six cars. Of course, 
it took some days for this coal to arrive at Saratoga 
and it came in with other cars being received from 
us, with the result that when it did arrive there was 
on hand at Saratoga more coal than there was on 
hand in Mechanicville, another station in Mr. Kil- 
met’s territory. 
: Cars Diverted to Mechanieville. 


_ “Mr. Kilmer thereupon seized some of the coal be- 
longing to Saratoga and had it transferred to Me- 
chanicville, but he took the lower priced coal to for- 
ward from Saratoga to Mechanicville, thereby caus- 
ing Saratoga to pay $13.50 per ton at the mine in- 
stead of $8.50 per ton at the mine which would have 
been the case if he obtained it from us. 
“Tn doing this he gave no consideration to the fact 
hat in making up railroad trains the cars are assem- 
bled therein with reference to their destination and 
that for the Fuel Administrators to move coal around 
from one community to another, in the final analysis, 
will result in reducing the quantity of coal which any 
given railroad can handle.” 
nas repeated to Mr. Kilmer what I stated at your 
nference today with reference to the situation in his 
tritory, viz., that his territory as a whole has re- 
ceived, if anything, more than its percentage of our 
output. This was due to transportation conditions 
‘making it impossible to get the coal to other com- 
munities which then were entitled to coal and the coal 
was forwarded to nearby points, like those in Mr. 
Kilmer’s territory. 
Says Administrator Took Narrow View. 


“Mr, Kilmer does not deny that for each inhabitant 
jn the several towns served by him there has been 
received as much, or more, coal as has been received 
fer each inhabitant in each of the other communities 
‘dependent upon us for anthracite. On the other hand, 
‘Mr. Kilmer stated frankly he was not interested in 

e coal situation out of his own district and, if he 
could get additional coal for that district, he felt he 
had the obligation so to do. 
~ “T told him 1 thought such action was unpatriotic, 
not only from the standpoint of the State and the 
organization of which he is a member, but also from 
the standpoint of the United States; that all any pub- 
lic officer ought to do is to see that the communities 
coming under his jurisdiction receive their fair pro- 
portion and that, having received their fair propor- 
tion, he should see that the coal was then distributed 





oe 
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| Mr. Williams Explains the Saratoga Shortage 
| 


r 
| Charges the District Administrator With Failure to Effect an Equitable 
le Distribution of the Anthracite Shipped Into His Territory. 


fairly and equitably among the inhabitants of such 
communities. 

“When you give consideration to the fact that 
Kilmer’s territory has received the same fair and 
equitable treatment from us as has been received 
by the territdries supervised by each of. the other dis- 
trict fuel administrators and that Mr. Kilmer is the 
only district fuel administrator making complaint, it 
suggests that the trouble does not lie with the pro- 
ducing cempany, nor with the wholesale company 
making distribution but that the trouble is purely 
local in character, due to the failure of the district 
fuel administrator to see that the coal was equitably 
distributed to all the people in the community. 


“Mr. Kilmer asked me for a statement of distribu- 
tion by communities in his district. I repeated what 
T said at your conference, viz., that I would not make 
public our figures as to local distribution. Further, 
I repeated that I had always been willing—and now 
am willing—that any public authority should review 
the records in my office for the purpose of satisfying 
themselves that a fair and equitable distribution of 
the output of our mines has been made. I offered 
the books to Mr. Kilmer for review but he declined 
to review them because of our refusal to let the 
figures get out of the office.” 


Summer Hotel Had Coal aH Cellar. 


Referring to fact that one of the local hotels which 
was closed for the winter had a supply of anthracite 
in its cellar, Mr. Williams says: 

“Tsn’t it amazing to find that from coal which this 
man (the hotel proprietor) received last year for his 
hotel at Saratoga he apparently has a supply at this 
time that will be sufficient to open up his hotel on the 
Ist of April and particularly when the claim is made 
that the hospital at Saratoga must close down for 
want of coal? 

“Again I want to emphasize that the question is 
really one of local distribution, which, as I understand, 
is under the jurisdiction of Mr. Kilmer.” 


Severe Winter Caused Car Shortage. 


As to the number of cars available for coal trans- 
portation, Mr. Williams has this to say: 

“The Delaware & Hudson people inform me that 
connecting lines have been extremely slow in return- 
ing their cars and that a number of their connections 
haye over twice the normal number of Delaware & 
Hudson cars on their lines. It will be seen from this 
that the restoration of a normal car supply involves 
a very wide territory and it is our understanding it is 
dependent upon an improvement in weather conditions. 

“Outside of New York City, practically none of 
our coal goes into territory which does not meet with 
the most severe weather conditions, year in and year 
out, as, for example, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, upper New York State, Canada, 
Michigan, and the Northern parts of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. This year there has been an unusual 
snowfall East of Buffalo and the situation has been 
particularly acute on the Delaware & Hudson and on 
the railroads operating in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

“Under these conditions, I should not like to ex- 
press an opinion on tonnage which might cause 
disappointment on the part of someone if same were 
not realized. All I can do is to express the hope 
that the output of our mines during the month of 
March will be not less than eighty per cent of an 
average coal month; whatever the output is, it will 
be distributed on a percentage basis, based on the 
tonnage which each community received in former 
years and regardless of where said committees are 
located. In other words, each State and each com- 
munity will be treated alike.” 

General Goethals replied to Mr. Williams in critical 
vein, according to a copy of his communication given 
out for publication at Mr, Kilmer’s office. 
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ENDORSE PINCHOT’S VIEWS 


Coal Commission Members Said to Oppose 
State Control of Water Power. 


The forthcoming report of the United States Coal 
Commission, according to a Washington dispatch to 
the World, will interfere with any plans which Gover- 
nor Smith of New York may have for withholding 
power developed by the State in the Niagara and St. 
Lawrence Rivers for consumption in New York 
alone. 


The position taken by Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania in favor of inter-state development of hydro- 
electric and steam produced power in his recent letter 
to Governor Smith will receive indirect approval. 


Legislation, it is intimated, will be recommended 
compelling the transmission of power developed in 
one State generally without regard to State lines, pro- 
vided constitutional justification can be found for it. 
The Maine law, which confines the power developed 
in that State within its own boundaries, may be made 
a test case in the courts. 

The Coal Commission will point out that as coal is 
an interstate necessity, electric energy whether de- 
veloped from the coal or from water power is equally 
an interstate requirement, and will urge adoption of 
the super-power scheme which aims to link up all of 
the water and steam power electric plants of the sea- 
board into one system as far south as Washington. 


The suggestion is based on the fact that the chief 
obstacle in the coal situation rests with transportation 
difficulties, and the theory of the advocates of inter- 
linking systems of transmission plants is that the 
wires carrying the energy are themselves adjuncts of 
transportation and increase the kilo-watt power of the 
electric energy produced. 





NEW TRAFFIC RECORDS 


Car Loading in Coal and Other Commodities 
at High Seasonal Levels. 


The American Railway Association has prepared 
a special report showing the record of anthracite and 
bituminous loadings for the first six weeks of the 
years 1917 to 1923, inclusive, as follows: 


Total cars loaded at mine January Ist to February 
10th: 


Bituminous Anthracite 
192334 Ake 1,184,955 230,334 
19228 Sh, eee: 1,002,618 182,815 
LOZ Tee eee) 990,551 219,403 
O20 tok lade ere 1,142,074 195,980 
TOTO: cer eigtmerariae e 940,567 193,473 
1913 41.5 Seca aeance)S 1,054,092 193,418 
AS SRO, SOE at ey! 1,117,935 208,643 


It will be seen by these figures that a new high 
record for this time of the year has been established 
in both anthracite and bituminous movement since 
January Ist. 


Moreover, loadings of revenue freight continue to 
be the heaviest ever reported for this season of the 
year, according to the association. For the week 
ended March 3rd, 917,896 freight cars were loaded, 
124,781 cars above the same week last year and 
206,529 above the same week two years ago. 

Some idea of how remarkable it is for the railroads 
to have a 900,000-car week as early in the year as 
March may be had from the fact that in 1922 the 
900,000-car mark was not reached until the week 
of September 2nd; in 1921 not until the middle of 
October; and in 1920, when freight traffic was the 
heaviest in all history, not until the middle of June. 

Since the beginning of the current year 7,565,157 
cars have been loaded with revenue freight, com- 
pared with 6,624,390 cars in the corresponding period 
of 1922 and 6,274,360 in the same period of 1921. 





The Citizens’ Alliance, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
arranged to give a dinner on March 20th at which 
conditions in the non-union coal fields of West Virginia 
will be related by representatives of operators of that 
district. 
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Fairmont Notes 





A. C. Westfall, a coal operator of Weston, W. Va., 
was in Fairmont last Friday. 


Harry B. Clark, president of the Clark C. & C. Co., 
is on a business trip to New York City. ~ 


F. J. Mullholand, president of the Mullholand Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, was a recent Fairmont visitor. 

W. T. Hughes and W. D. Reed, of the Fairmont 
& Masontown Coal Co., were in Washington last 
week. 

J. C. Green and associates have opened a coal mine 
at Buckhannon in which the Redstone seam is being 
worked. 

Charles C. Gano, vice-president of the Gano-Moore 
Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia, was in Fairmont on 
Tuesday. 

C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., is on a business trip to Pittsburgh and 
New York. 

W. E. Watson, president of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., is back from a business trip to 
Pittsburgh. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., is back from a trip to Huntington, Logan 
and Charleston. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., is on a business trip to Philadelphia and New 
York this week. 

At a recent meeting of the Monongahela Coal As- 
sociation at Morgantown, C. D. Junkins was re- 
elected secretary. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, left early this week on a business 
trip to Philadelphia. 

Henry B. Clark, president of the Clark C. & C. 
Co., has returned from a several weeks’ trip to 
Baltimore and Atlantic City, 

Frank Hutchinson, superintendent of operations of 
the Rich Creek Coal Co., has returned to Logan, 
W. Va., after having been here since. Christmas. 

A charter was granted last week to the Bowman 
Fuel Co., Morgantown, with a capitalization of 
$150,000. Incorporators are: Fred, Tropf, Frank L. 
Bowman and others. 

Frank McAnlis Kirk and Harry D. Hileman, of 
the Melrose Coal Co., which has leased the Consoli- 
dation mine at Enterprise, W. Va., were here from 
Cleveland a few days ago. 

Joseph W. Reed, director of the safety department, 
Consolidation Coal Co., was in Jenkins, Ky., last 
week. Robert E. Rightmire, engineer of tests for 
the same company, has been in New York. 

A charter has been issued to the Clarksburg Big 
Vein Coal Co., Clarksburg, with a capitalization of 
$100,000. Incorporators are: John F. Kelley, O. L. 
Billingsley, James J, Killeen, James P. Tierney and 
E. B. Templeman. 

It is announced here that the B. & O. System had 
its record movement on March 3rd, when 21,760 loads 
of freight were moved on the eastern lines. The 
previous record was in August, 1920, when 20,700 
loads were moved. 

Within the past week the D. & H. Railroad has 
cancelled permits on soft coal shipments. With this 
road is embargoed the N. Y., N, H. & H., which 
eliminates all-rail soft coal shipments to New Eng- 
land out of this region. 


Dan R. Lawson, secretary and sales manager of the 
Appalachian Fuel Co., has returned from Montreal, 
where he says industrial conditions appear to be 
prosperous. Exchange is now practically at par. Mr. 
Lawson left for the Middle West early this week. 

The Fairmont office of the United Mine Workers 
of America has issued a notice to local unions that 
operators not affiliated with the Northern West Vir- 
ginia and Monongahela associations will be expected 
to sign the Baltimore agreement inde before 
April 1. 

Final verification and proof reading on the recent 
wage contract signed in Baltimore took place’ in 
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Fairmont last week. This is an agreement between 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and the officials of District 17, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


The West Virginia C. & C. Co., Elkins, W. Va, 


is making arrangements to spend between $50,000 and 


$60,000 in erecting a store, office building, central ware- 
house, machine shop and constructing a macadam 
road and a concrete bridge over Grasey Run at its 
Norton plant, which is the largest owned by the com- 
pany, being able to produce 2,500 tons daily. 


Buffalo Notes. 


W. C. Blodgett, head of the Buffalo.office of Dick- 
son & Eddy, has returned from a southern vacation, 
going as far as Sayannah, Ga. 


The Maxim Coal & Coke Corporation has been 
made the Buffalo representative of the A. A. Straub 
Coal & Coke Co. of Pittsburgh. 


The coal strike last year, which shut off cross- 
lake ferry operations, is reported to cut down the 
freight of the London & Port Stanley Railroad, 
Canada, 130,000 tons. 


A Buffalo coal man lately had an inquiry for coke 
“to be used in the generation and purifying of vine- 
gar.” He stared and then asked in vain of his fellow 
dealers what it all meant. 


The latest coal-office venture is by P. T. Oberkofler, 
who is located in the Builders Exchange under the 
name of the Bettinger Coal Co., Mr. Bettinger being 
till now a retail dealer on upper Main street. 


The steamer Wickwire has been sent to the Erie 
Railroad dock to load a cargo of coke for a con- 
sumer at the American Sault. This is hardly the 
opening of the season, but rather the repetition of a 
shipment made last spring. Somehow this class of 
business is confined to a cargo or so in the early 
season. 


Buffalo Coal Men Dine. 


Burrato, ‘March 15.—The annual banquet of the 
Buffalo coal men, under the auspices of the bituminous 
association, took place on March 9th and was a very 
successful event. About eighty men attended, nearly 
a score of them from out of town. The affair was 
in two motions, as the drill master would say, being 
a theater party followed by a dinner. 

The whole entertainment was of a chateee to 
warrant the large gathering and will long be remem- 
bered by all in attendance. The turnout certainly 
showed that the coal man is as courageous and hope- 
ful as ever, even if his bank account of late has not 
rolled up very fast. The whole affair was quite in- 
formal, even President J. T. Roberts, making no 
attempt at an address, contenting himself with a 
general handshaking, though the occasion was cer- 
tainly a sufficient inspiration for something eloquent. 
The success of the affair was due largely to the efforts 
of R. H. Davison, of the Seneca Coal Mining Co., 
chairman of the entertainment committee, and the 
banquet was enlivened by the musical leadership of 
A. P. Rich, of Weston Dodson & Co. 

The attendants from out of town included George 
D. Rowland and O. G. Beans, of Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Lawrence G. Lang, H. M. Stacy, Martin Crowe, N. 
Kopsich, Don Creveling, Ralph Iago, of Cleveland; 
frank J. Honan, H. M. Dillon, W. B. Boyd, of Pitts- 
burgh; Frank Thomas, of Batavia; J. T, Armstrong, 
of Brookville, Paxhyt Dp) Hankinson and James Ever- 
son, of Utica; Guernsey Camp, of East Aurora. 

The best of it all seems to be the evidence that the 
3uffalo coal interests have friends outside and are 
possessed of a good fraternal feeling among them- 
selves. The annual banquet will long be recalled with 
pleasure. 


Soft Coal Sets House A fire. 


Frrcupure, Mass., March 15.—Compulsory use of 
bituminous coal for heaitng purposes was responsible 
for a fire which damaged the residence of Albert J. 
Grenier to the extent of $3,000. The fire started in 
the cellar after gas from the soft coal had exploded 
and blown the furnace door off. Sparks from the 
fire evidently landed on the cellar stairs and the fire 
worked its way up into the house. 


which is held by the plaintiff. 






















































General Notes | 


The O’Reilly-Vetterlein Co., Weightman Bu 
Philadelphia, has changed its name to the Vetter 
Coal & Coke Co. 


The Interstate Railroad, which serves a g 
coal mines in southwestern Virginia, is arran: 
the purchase of 500 steel hopper cars "Of 110,000 
capacity. % 


The 600 strikers at the Lehigh Valley Coal | 
Spring Mountain colliery, near Hazleton, Pa 
turned to work Monday after being out three 
over a grievance involving the seniority of two” 


A bill has been introduced in the Pennsyh 
Legislature giving the Public Service Commissi 
trol over all branches of the coal industry in 
State, including mining and wholesale and 1 
distribution. 


Branson, Long & McFadden, Inc., of Philadel 
have opened a branch office in the Keenan Buil 
Pittsburgh, with Norman L. Parkins in charg 
manager. Mr. Parkins was formerly connected 
Robert Y, Brown. ' 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has bro 
suit against the Government for $22,476, on the gro \ 
that it was never paid for 2,919 tons of bunker co: 
supplied to the Shipping Board steamer Ge. 
Washington in June, 1921. 


Since the electrifying of coal mines has be 
more general, the price of mules has steadily 
vanced in price until the peak of $400 is asked 
a first class “Maude.” Breeders are now payin 
attention to the raising of mules since the mines ar 
discarding them for inside work. F 


A dispatch from Hazleton, Pa. says that 
inducement to men willing to work in the 
officials of the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., fo 
the G. B. Markle Co., is offering life insurance 
cies ranging from $500 to $1,000 to all new empl 
Married men are also promised houses. 

The British schooner A. B. Barteaux, which le! 
New York February 5th with a cargo of anthracit 
for St. John’s, was caught and crushed in the 
fields off the Newfoundland coast on the 20th of 
month. A steamer picked up the crew of seve 
after they had spent three days on the jce. 

A preliminary injunction restraining the Ri 
Coal Co. from removing coal from 138 acres 
as the Hornbaker tract in the city of Scranto: 
has been granted by Judge Newcomb upon re 
of Scranton Coal Co. It is alleged the def 
has mined coal from the section involved, t 


om 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, not operated le 
year, will be opened this spring. Inability to m 
coal promptly over railroads and the assurance 
plenty of business to continue at a profit, it is 
stood, has induced the Towage Company to age 
erate the old waterway, over which much of t 
for Washington has been carried from the coal f 
beyond Cumberland for many years. 

A microscopic study of the Freeport coal 
Pennsylvania shows that the bone coal from this 
which is now thrown away, compares favorabl 
the best grades of bituminous coal mined in 
countries, It is capable of yielding valuabl 
products, and as high-grade coal becomes scareé 
should be a marketable product in the United S 

C. F. Ingold, vice-president and general sales n 
ager of the Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, h 
turned from an eastern trip, the itinerary in 
New York, Philadelphia and Lancaster, Pa: 
Ingold is very optimistic concerning future busines 
conditions and believes that production this year Wi 
be limited entirely to the ability of the railroads Y 
transport same. 

Alexander Howat, the radical Kansas labor lead 
recently arrived in the Connellsville coke region | 
the purpose of organizing the miners into an ? 
pendent union which he hopes may eventually prc 
a strong rival of the U. M. W. He is being ch 
watched, however, by State and Federal author 
who are prepared to squelch him if he goes to maki 
any incendiary speeches. ' . 


\ 
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_shipment to northern Europe, shows no signs of 

g up and promises to continue as long as the 
hr Valley remains on a low basis of productivity. 
is week 20 or more charters have been reported, 
dition to the 33 previously noted in these columns. 
ith total fixtures at upwards of 50, and assuming 
the vessels will average about 5,000 tons of cargo 
ity, it would appear that over a quarter of a 
n tons has already been definitely arranged for. 
The bulk of this is coal, although several steamers 
jave been fixed to carry coke. 
Most of the coal is of gas and by-product grades. 
By far the greater part of it will be shipped from 
Hampton Roads, but some Fairmont coal will be 
oaded at Baltimore. Philadelphia will load coke 
from the Connellsville region, and. probably some 
Westmoreland and Youghiogheny gas coal. There 
nave been inquiries for those grades, and some busi- 
ness may have been closed by now. 

Freight rates are steadily advancing, and in this 

ection Funch, Edye & Co., steamship agents and 

re brokers, say: “It is becoming clear that the in- 
Sed scarcity of‘steamers and shippers’ inability to 

‘rectly gauge the extent of the advance of freight 
‘ates are deterrent factors in the way of even larger 
‘ransactions in the coal market, as the fear of having 
‘he tonnage market get out of hand must necessarily 
zive pause to prospective charterers when considering 
the acceptance of fresh c. i. f. commitments.” 


Freights Strongly Upward. 


Steamers have been fixed to the Rotterdam-Ham- 
burg range this week at $3.30, $3.40, and even $3.50, 
as compared with a going rate of $2.25 to $2.50 when 
the chartering for Europe first began, two or three 
weeks ago. Last week steamers were fixed at West 
Italy at $3.50 and $3.75. Now owners are holding for 
$4.00. In fact, a London cable says that after a single 
steamer had been closed at $4.00 to the west coast of 
Italy, several owners rejected similar offers as too 
much below the market to be considered. 
One ship broker estimates that 40,000 tons of coke 
has already been sold in Europe and the transporta- 
re arranged for. Both France and Germany are in 
he market. A single inquiry from France is for 15,- 
tons of coke a month for the next three months. 
Representatives of German industrial interests have 
been i in New York this week, arranging for purchases 
f both coal and coke. 
ot only have the Ruhr troubles deprived the French 
eel industry of an important coke tonnage, but the 
Government of Belgium has prohibited the exporta- 
. of coke to France from that country. Germany 
s 
B 






aid to be getting no coke at all from the Ruhr. 
th countries are, therefore, looking to the United 
States for coke, as well as for coal suitable for by- 
uct use and for metallurgical purposes generally. 
7 Associated Press dispatch from Paris quotes the 
Minister of Public Works as stating unofficially that 
oke shipments from the United States are already 
ning to arrive in France. The American com- 
mercial attache at Paris reports to Washington that 
metallurgical situation in France is growing worse 
‘ily as reserve supplies of coke become exhausted. 
teamers have been chartered this week to carry 
e to the Antwerp- Hamburg range at from $5.25 
$5.75, and $5.75 is being demanded to the west coast 
France. 
here is still some British coal arriving at Ameri- 
n ports on old orders, with an additional tonnage 
still to be shipped unless cancellations or adjustments 
of some kind stop the movement, as now seems pos- 
sible i in view of the new turn of events. Some steam- 
ers are carrying coal both ways, arriving here with 
British coal and taking on return cargoes of Ameri- 
can coal for Continental Europe. 
) ; Charters and Freights. 
Vessels recently. chartered to carry eal and coke 
include : 


r 






Coke Is Also Being Sought in Fair Quantities by French and German Interests— 
Advance in Vessel Rates a Deterrent to Larger Transactions. 


Foreign Buying of American Coal Continues =| 


British steamer Penrhys, 2,246 net, Atlantic range 
to French Atlantic, $3.25, March loading. 

Dutch steamer Maasburg, 3,480 tons net, coal, 
Hampton Roads, $3.25, Antwerp-Hamburg range, 
March-April. 

French steamer Chateawroux, 2,778 tons, Atlantic 
range to west Italy, $3.50, March. 


American steamer Argosy, 3,407 tons, Atlantic 
range to Callao, $3.25, March. 
British steamer Penmorval, 2,711 net, Atlantic 


range to River Plate, 20s., March-April. 

British steamer Glenluss, 2,090 net, Baltimore to 
Antwerp (or Dunkirk), full cargo of coke, $5.25, 
March, 

British steamer Aylestone, 2,098 net, Atlantic range 
to Antwerp-Hamburg range, $3.25, March. 

3ritish steamer Tapton, 2,300 net, Atlantic range to 
Rotterdam-Hamburg range, $3.30, March-April. 

Norwegian steamer Havur, 2,073 net, same, $3.25, 
April. 

Norwegian steamer Oria, 2,536 net, same, $3.25, 
March. 

Italian steamer Timavo, 4,662 net, Atlantic range 
to Greece, 19s. 6d., March. 

Swedish steamer Sir Ernest Cassell, 3,586 net, At- 
lantic range to the Antwerp-Hamburg range, $3.40, 
April. 

3ritish steamer Datchet, 1,963 net, 
Antwerp, coke, $5.25, March-April. 

Dutch steamer Maasberg, 3,480 net, Atlantic range 
to Rotterdam or Hamburg, $3.30, March-April. 


Baltimore to 


Swedish motorship Loussa, 3,140 net, Atlantic 
range to Rotterdam or Hamburg, $3.50, April. 
3ritish steamer Kenilworth, 3,288 net, Atlantic 


range to Antwerp, coke, $5.75, April. 

British steamer Tafna, 2,745 net, Atlantic range to 
French Atlantic, $3.60, March-April. 

3ritish steamer Suveric, 4,011 net, Atlantic range 
to Antwerp-Hamburg range, $3.25, May. 

American schooner Kenton, 825 net, Norfolk to 
Cartagena, $3.50, and discharged, freight prepaid. 

Norwegian steamer Hanna Nielsen, 4,269 net, At- 
lantic range to Antwerp, $5.50, coke, April. 

Norwegian steamer Opland, 843 net, Atlantic 
Range to Antwerp or Dunkirk, $5.50, coke, March. 

Norwegian steamer, — , 10,000 tons, Hampton 
Roads to Hamburg, part cargo, private terms, March. 

Dutch steamer Vesta, 1,146 net, Atlantic Range to 
Antwerp, $5.50, coke, March-April. 

Norwegian steamer Sverre, 2,326 
Range to continent, $3.50, April. 

Italian steamer Etna, 3,249 net, Atlantic Range to 
West Italy, $3.75, May loading. 





net, Atlantic 





Miners to Fight Control Bill. 


Wrikes-Barre, Pa., March 15.—Mine workers of 
the anthracite field will fight the bill just presented 
in the Legislature by Representative Burns of Phila- 
delphia, giving the Public Service Commission com- 
plete supervision over the mines of the State. 

The miners assert that they have enough of the 
Public Service Commission so far as its connection 
eos with the control of the public service bodies 
such as the water, lighting, railroads and street car 
corporations. They say that if the Commission were 
eiven supervision of the mines conditions would be- 
come worse instead of better. 


911 


ANTHRACITE COAL SHIPMENTS 


Daily Output During February Larger than 
in Month Preceding. 


The shipments of anthracite for the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1923, as reported to the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information, Philadelphia, amounted to 5,951,713 gross 
tons, as compared with 5,239,014 gross tons during 
the corresponding month last year—an increase of 
712,699 tons, or 13.6 per cent. The record for Febru- 
ary of this year is second only to that of February, 
1921, when the peak shipment for that month was 
established, 5,966,101 gross tons being shipped to mar- 
ket. With only 24 week days, two of which were 
legal holidays, bringing the working time during that 
month to 22 days, February shipments of this year 
were exceeded by the preceding month of January, 
when there were 26 working days, by only 720,109 
tons, or 10.8 per cent. The daily shipments in Febru- 
ary were 270,532 tons, as compared with 256,608 tons 
in January. 

The shipments of anthracite coal via the several 
initial lines for February, 1923, and same month in 
three previous years, were: 


Companies 1920 1921 1922 1923 
ee ey ERs cece 1,038,303 1,170,753 1,160,685 1,206,538 
(DS WS eee 928,208 1,063,508 857,579 1,097,351 
Jers 408,052 515,551 537,214 521,430 
oe Te: & Ww 827,172 920,788 755,923 957,612 
Wi sttael S eee 455,003 813,191 670,323 629,514 
[EES Be ees 394,366 426,350 402,762 483,466 
[She wes ah ae 491,608 633,706 492,262 712,210 
OW) Osi 135,957 153,017 141,929 169,166 
L. & N. E... 234,995 269,237 220,337 174,416 

Total . 4,913,664 5,966,101 5,239,014 5,951,713 

Shipments for Coal Year. 

Month 1920-1 1921-2 1922-3 
/ Sisal le MOA Tea ccs Pesci’ c A ST421U 45,967,465) | WR vice « 
Mi aiyi & bis. 2, thse eeeenters 6:15 5: 875d, / 99,000 a aa = 
TEL a. a's wis, wre eae m ees 6,319.05 7060/03 1,937 awe teers 
Jptalgeee ss at ce, S12 GB heresenaicty 6,389,100) 5;462,760 fences 
AIOUSt sn. syureaae eae 0,207,005 SEO: 57 OF) L Same estetey als 
September. s...ieeen ss 3,592,954 5,519,412 44,507,132 
@ctober’.'-.5 Haan. 6,240,901 5,872,783 6,567,928 
WNavember: .s.ees06.- 5,765,347 5,314,014 6,420,102 
December: jean wee 6,436,320 4,635,922 6,454,876 
Namiuatryetc). aot eee ee 5,740,538 4,848,053 6,671,822 
Rebritary &. Seebnes 5,966,101 5,239,014 5,951,713 
March cs a saunas tials BSA37, 7 le O12 70,007 manne dae ole 

SE Ota buh: eases 69,366,668 67,039,037 36,573,573 





tIncludes scattering shipments in April of coal mined latter 
part of March. 


No shipments in April, May, June, July and August 
on account of strike. 

The record of large monthly tonnages runs as fol- 
lows: 


Jan., 1923......6,671,822 July, 1918......7,084,775 
LUXS SPAR en 5,966,101 Aug., 1918...... 7,189,923 
Mar., 1918...... 72161) Fame Dept nw Ol fm wera: 6,372,756 
(Seite Hoc 2 6:665,025 SCE eet Ol 7 sant 7,110,950 
May; 1917 i25. 3. 6,917,525) =~Nov, 1917. «...1.- 6,545,313 
June, 1917.. 7,049,037 Dec., 1922......6,454,876 


There is now no high record month back of April, 
HOLS. © 








F, N. Pease, for many years manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Williams & Peters, will be associated 
with the Globe Coal Co. on and after April Ist, as 
will many of his staff. 








According to Lloyd’s Register there are a little 
more than 10,000 merchant vessels in commission and 
of these 5,870 fly the British flag. 


OOOO —om™——_——— 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 


eee © Foreign aa 


Week Ended Cargo Bunker 
January @20 meee seats aeser 11,098 28,580 
January’ 2h “Genet ssir. cence ene 7,642 24,338 
Rebruaryone) soenddaecce ss cree ans 18,487 24,139 
February lO rte veers elton sieters 7,997 20,891 
Pebruary 17). weceserecicra aera 19,708 19,640 
Pebruary 24 os .pg.dese cc neaaaee 14,587 25,527 
March OW: trees ees sins erent 21,495 35,936 


-— New ingisnd ao 


Cargo 
165,201 2.733 
169,938 3,448 
197,663 3,784 
192,692 3,455 
201,244 4,050 
223,146 6,234 
305,645 4.509 


Other 
Coastwise 


85,710 
82,371 
78,196 
85,679 
76,433 


- 60,318 


97,178 





COAL STORAGE TESTS 





Experiments Show the Poorer the Coal the 
Greater the Fire Hazard. 


Safe storage of bituminous coal. is probably the 
only solution of the problem of stabilizing the indus- 
try, according to investigators of the United States 
3ureau of Mines and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, who have just completed a study of the spon- 
taneous combustion of soft coal. 

To overcome the hazards of spontaneous combus- 
tion, various means of storage have been suggested, 
such as storing under water or in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide; screening the coal and storing only 
large sizes; cooling the coal pile by means of ventilat- 
ing pipes; covering the coal pile with sand or with a 
layer of fine coal to prevent breathing of the heap, 
and so forth. Many of these methods do more harm 
than good, and others are prohibitive on account of 
their cost. 

The tendency of coals to fire spontaneously differs 
with their age—the younger coals being the most dan- 
gerous. No case has been recorded in which anthra- 
cite coal fired spontaneously—even the steam sizes 
storing safely. At the other extreme is lignite, which 
cannot be stored with safety except under water. 
The liability of different bituminous coals to fire varies 
widely on account of differences in the coal; but 
broadly speaking, the bituminous coals of the eastern 
part of the United States store better than the coals 
of the Middle West. These, in turn, are safer to 
store than the sub-bituminous coals of the Inter- 
mountain region. 





Best Coals Show Least Deterioration. 


While the tendency to fire will vary widely in any 
one class of coal, generally speaking, the higher the 
rank the less the danger of fire and the less the de- 
terioration in storage, The classification as to self- 
heating coincides with the classification of coals, be- 
ginning with lignite as the most dangerous, ranging 
through sub-bituminous, bituminous, semi-bituminous, 
and anthracite as the least prone to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

The solution of the problem of spontaneous com- 
bustion may lie in the microscopic examination of 
coals and its correlation with the rate of heating. 
Coal is composed of three parts; namely, anthraxylon, 
or bright coal, attritus, or dull coal, and mineral char- 
coal, and may be separated into almost pure samples 
of each. These three constituents differ in their ease 
of oxidation and rate of heating. Tests indicate that 
the anthraxylon is the constituent that heats first 
in the spontaneous heating of coal. 

As the results of the experiments it is stated that 
the presence of fines in a coal pile should be avoided. 
Coal should be handled as little as possible and should 
be screened wherever practicable before storing. Coal 
coarser than % inch showed no rapid self-heating 
throughout the experiments. 

The experiments show that with the same coal, 
moist air will give a lower “critical” or spontaneous 
combustion temperature than dry air. Therefore, wet- 
ting the coal pile to retard heating is not good practice 
unless the coal is completely immersed. 


Mixing Grades Not Always Dangerous. 


Instead of hastening spontaneous combustion, partly 
oxidized coal seems to act as a deterrent when mixed 
with fresh coal. It appears that the danger in mixing 
two grades of coal, or in storing coal on the same pile 
at different times, arises from physical rather than 
chemical causes. If no heating has occurred at the 
surface of the heap, it is safe to pile more coal on 
top, provided there is no accumulation of fines at the 
contact of the new and old coal. A mixture of two 
kinds of coal will heat more rapidly than the poorer 
of the two. 

Artificial mixtures of coal and pyrite in various 
proportions showed a critical temperature no lower 
than that of the coal alone, while pure pyrites had 
a critical temperature 26 degrees C. higher than the 
coal, From this it appears that massive pyrite or 
“brass lumps” are not dangerous in a coal pile. 

On account of the low conductivity of coal, cooling 
by artificial ventilation is almost impossible unless the 
air reaches every part of the pile. Generally the air 
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travels through the stack in currents, and exerts 
no cooling effects on parts a short distance away 
from its channels. Exclusion of air as much as 
possible, in order to stop oxidation, is more successful 
than attempts at ventilation to dissipate the heat 
generated. 

Coals, under various physical and chemical condi- 
tions, have been tested to determine the temperature 
at which they generate heat so rapidly that, provided 
no deterrent is applied, the coal will eventually ignite. 
This temperature has been arbitrarily called the 
“critical temperature.” Under similar conditions of 
heating and aerating, this critical temperature is an 
index of the liability of a coal to fire spontaneously. 
The “critical temperature’ method of testing coal 
may be applied to the various coals of the country 
for grading their relative tendencies to fire spontane- 
ously, and the Bureau of Mines expects to develop 
this method further and apply it in a survey of the 
coals of the United States. 

The results of these tests are summarized in 
Bulletin 3, Coal-Mining Investigations series, which 
is distributed by the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. at a price of 25 cents. 


COMMISSION AGAIN REBUFFED 


District Supreme Court Grants Permanent 
Injunction to Maynard Coal Co. 


Co.umsus, Ohio, March 15.—The coal industry ap- 
pears to have won its case to prevent the Federal 
Trade Commission from collecting monthly reports 
on cost of production, the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, through Justice Bailey, having 
granted a permanent injunction to the Maynard Coal 
Co., of Columbus, in whose name the National Coal 
Association brought a test case. This is the second 
failure of the commission to obtain figures on cost 
of basic materials from industries, the Claire Furnace 
Co. having won a similar case. 

George H. Barker, vice-president of the Maynard 
Coal Co., said that the company sought the perma- 
nent injunction on the ground that the monthly re- 
ports required wére duplications of those made to 
other federal departments, notably the Treasury, and 
that cost-of accountancy in filling out the blanks 
would bring unnecessary expense upon every coal 
company in the country. Whether the injunction will 
affect all companies is not certain. The commission 
holds that the Maynard company is the only one 
involved. 

The case was started three years ago and a tem- 
porary injunction was granted. Counsel for the com- 
mission has given notice of appeal and it is expected 
the case will go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to which the Claire Furnace case has been 
appealed, 


Another Mine Cave Bill. 


A new mine cave bill, supported by legislators from 
the anthracite district, was introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature a few days ago. Representative 
Kohler, Lackawanna County, sponsored the measure, 
which provides that any person, association or co- 
partnership or corporation owning land in a district 
where coal is mined is authorized to send a competent 
mining engineer into the mines to investigate the ex- 
tent of the removal of coal from beneath the property 
of the person or association instituting the investiga- 
tion. A fine not exceeding $10,000 is provided for 
violators. 

Representative Kohler also offered a bill which 
provides that the statute of limitations in which ac- 
tion may be brought to recover damages for injuries 
to persons or property caused by a mine-case, is to 
run from the time of the surface subsidence. 


Cambria & Indiana Tonnage. 


The records of the U. S. Geological Survey show 
that approximately 2,292,700 tons of bituminous coal 
was shipped over the lines of the Cambria & Indiana 
RR. in the State of Pennsylvania in 1920, and about 
1,720,400 tons in 1921. These figures are subject to 
possible revisien. 
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PITTSBURGH COAL CO, 


Tonnage Cut by Strike but Profits 
an Increase Over 1921. 


The annual report of the Pittsburgh Coal 
made public this week, shows that last year’s s 
cut the 1922 production to 6,619,717 tons. T 
a decrease of 2,343,845 tons or 26.17 per 
compared with 1921, ‘ 


The detailed income and expense account fo! 


i 


and 1921 subject to Federal taxes compares 
follows: 
1922 

(aross receipts: san eee $34,268,650 
Operating expenses ...... 27,886,974 
Net earnings... 57 age eee $6,381,676 
Rixéd charges .. aise nee 2,666,723 
Nét} profits, |... eee $3,714,953 
Preferred dividends ...... 2,100,000. 
Common dividends ....... 1,125,922 
*Surplus for "year... ee $489,031 
Earned on common ...... 5.02% 


*Before deductions for Federal taxes. +Deficit. 


M. H. Taylor, late chairman of the board of d' 
rectors, who died between the time the report wa 
compiled and the date of its release, in discussing { 
future, said in part: 


“The improvement in general business will increas 
demand, and if transportation conditions make it 
sible a marked production gain over 1922 will res: 
—but the margin between costs and selling price 
will have to bear the burden of competition, as’ 
production and all of the factors of 1922 cost rem 
unchanged as well as adverse andvantages of the rail 
road preferred districts. It does not seem pro’ 
that either legislative action or any by the coal 
mission will affect results for the year. It is ther 
difficult to forecast 1923 trade developments and 
effect, but every opportunity will be taken to 
best results possible under these conditions.” 


$5 Per Ton Profit, No Expenses. 


An enterprising citizen—perhaps the same one 
recently sold the Barge Canal to a Canadian lumb 
jack for $400—has been soliciting coal orders i 
Brooklyn on a cash deposit basis. He obtained < 
identification card of the Brooklyn Union Gas € 
and, posing as an employe, visited householde 
that borough. He said that the gas company t 
anthracite coal beyond its needs and that the co 
wished to dispose of the surplus to customers 
were unable to get enough fuel, 


The coal, he said, could be had by an initial f 
ment of $5 a ton, the other $7.50 to be paid on d 
livery. He collected many deposits, but the coal d 
not come and the gas company and the police 
to get complaints. At last accounts the stranger 
still at large. 


Coal Exports from United States. _ 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal | 
the United States during coal year 1922 were: 


19525 “To 
aN gE ite Oy 8 Reset 109,290 
DERI 50: sipegstert > aaa 60,860 
jue..:.. intel Gtaecouahes ote heceees ; 40,284 
it) ces See AF 8 16,698 
PATIOTISE |... < cictatatcs SEIS tee 28,704 
September ...... eee bikes 88,688 
Metober! ae us.ceeee erie 404,999 
November .......00¢0% wees 440,608 
December .........; ease 381,758 
1923 
TEEN rial’ 5 AOMBSHG oy ot Seine ie BOD0. Te 
Total for ten months, April, 

1922, to January, 1923.... 1,927,161 
Total’ for corresponding 

period ending with Janu- 

ary wl922: 5. -wechek eras Mesa OS L 
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_ EXPLAIN COAL SHORTAGE 


a jab AL 
Railroad Officials and Others Say Strikes 
Are the Sole Cause. 
é A questionnaire relating to the anthracite shortage 
s recently sent to a number of coal men and rail- 
road officials by the Committee on Terminal Facilities 
| ‘the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
“One of the railroad men who replied at length was 


President E. E. Loomis, of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
oad Co, In the course of his response Mr. Loomis 





said: 
ce difficulty is that many people, uninformed as 
‘to the real facts or with a special object to gain, 
e engaged in an effort to put all the blame for the 
‘esent situation on the railroads. For that reason 
‘they ignore entirely the fact that anthracite mining 
‘was suspended for five months because of the strike 
of the miners. No matter what the railroads do, the 
‘coal shortage caused by the strike cannot be over- 
ome entirely. 
"Dr. Copeland and some people who have been to 
be coal regions recently referred to what they re- 
garded as abundance of coal to be seen standing in 
‘ears in yards along the railroad lines. Their immedi- 
ite assumption is that this coal is an accumulation the 
Peatroads are unable to move. None of these people, 
however, apparently realizes that the coal mines, lo- 
cated on the Lehigh Valley alone, daily fill more than 
‘ten miles of coal cars. 
“This enormous output, of course, is most im- 
‘pressive as it is assembled in yards prior to being 
‘made up into trains. It is being moved promptly, 
ee. as I said in my letter, for if it were not we 
would never be able to keep the mines supplied with 
‘the necessary empty cars which enable them to con- 
‘tinue operations. As it is, not one colliery located 
on the Lehigh Valley has shut down since the miners 
‘returned to work because of a coal car shortage.” 











Mr. Leomis Discusses Shopmen’s Strike. 


_ Mr. Loomis, discussing the labor outcome of the 
railway strike, said: ( 

_ “The Lehigh Valley management assured its em- 
ployes it would make no settlement which would 
affect adversely the men who stood by it in the emer- 
gency and we have been faithful to that pledge. Since 
‘then a working force has been built up which is now 
is large as that we had on July lst, and these men, of 
their own volition, have formed an organization with 
which we have made an agreement—an agreement we 
“propose to keep. 

“The door has not been closed, however, to all who 





















‘to work, and we will find places for others, known 
to be good workmen, where their records are satis- 
factory. 

— “Since October Ist we have dumped 750,571 tons of 
anthracite at Perth Amboy, our coal terminal for 
New York and New England, which is 238,640 tons 
‘more than we dumped during the same period last 
year. Incidentally, the coal delivered to the Long 
sland is just twice as much as a year ago.” 


Mr. Burns Would Avoid Labor Troubles. 


M. F. Burns, of Burns Bros., in his answer to the 
questionnaire, said: 
“There isn’t anything in the world I can suggest 
that is likely to improve the situation except to rec- 
ommend that the operators and miners keep closer 
together and work whenever necessary to assure us of 
supply of eoal, as after all that is fundamentally the 
only thing that is likely to keep a supply of coal 
available when the consumers want it.” 
Former State Fuel Administrator William H. 
Woodin replied as follows: 
“The present distress from the shortage of anthra- 
ite coal is due to the fact that there was a five 
months’ suspension of operations last summer on ac- 
count of the miners’ strike.” 
a -F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie Railroad, 
told the committee that the exportation of coal robs 
posterity. He attributed the hard coal shortage to 
“two causes—the anthracite strike and the railway 
strike, which, he said, “cut down the efficiency of 
locomotives and cars.” 
+ “In carrying on the commerce of the world,” said 
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Mr. Underwood, “there should be a reciprocal ex- 
change of coal consumed by steamships and by rail- 
ways. Scientific purchases of coal based on heat 
units is a process in daily use. I do not know that 
it can be applied to domestic users, and its effect on 
the price probably would not cover the cost of the 
inspection necessary to accomplish it. 

“It is a plain fact that no transportation interest 
could ‘function perfectly in any twelve months that 
contained a five months’ coal strike and three months’ 
railroad strike,’ Mr. Underwood said. 








Anthracite Expenses. 


Néw that consideration is being given to the cost 
of coal supplied by the anthracite producers dur- 
ing the past winter, various details showing costs and 
profits are interesting, An appropriate means of il- 
lustrating such details is the sub-division of a circu- 
lar form such as was made familiar to the public a 
few years ago bya large firm of meat packers under 
the caption “How the Swift dollar is divided.” At 
that time it was suggested to us by one of the daily 
papers that something along the same line showing 
how the anthracite dollar is divided might be appro- 
priate, but this proposition was not regarded favor- 
ably by one at least of the producers to whom we 
mentioned the matter. 
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Since then, we notice Dr. Geo. Otis Smith, Director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, has prepared some- 
thing along the same line. We reproduce it in small 
form, not so much with a view to showing the precise 
figures, which naturally vary greatly at different op- 
erations, but as a means of illustrating the many sub- 
divisions to which the dollar must be subjected, aside 
from the profit portion. From this standpoint, we 
think, the design is particularly interesting, and it is 
to be hoped that as a means of meeting public criti- 
cism, the extent of which must be obvious to many 
of the coal people, some details showing the 
division of the amount received in general terms at 
least will be compiled and distributed. 


Coal Strike Losses. 


A compilation just published by the Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, place the time lost 
through strikes in the anthracite mines in 1922 at 
132%5 working days. 

The total number of man days lost in the anthra- 
cite and bituminous mines of Pennsylvania in 1922 is 
placed at 38,000,000. The loss in wages is figured 
at $190,000,000, based on an average daily wage of $5. 


Coal prices are steady at Pittsburgh, and there has 
been no marked change lately, but a feeling of un- 
certainty as to the immediate future is apparent among 
operators and other executives. Warm weather for 
the past week has eased domestic demands for fuel. 
The car supply is far from satisfactory, with the re- 
sult that bituminous production in this territory has 
fallen off, though it would be hardly possible to. recon- 
cile the various tonnage figures reported. 





CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 


Marked Recovery Shown in Rate of Anthra- 
cite and Bituminous Production. 


A sharp recovery in bituminous production occurred 
during the week ended March 3rd, when 10,860,000 
tons was recorded, a gain of half a million tons over 
the week before. Partial returns for the week of 
the 10th indicate-a probable total of between 10,759,000 
and 10,850,000 tons. 


Below are comparative figures showing the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks 
for which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. S. 
Geological Survey: 





— Net Tons —, 

Week ended 1923 1922 
Mehta tive ase: 10,725,000 10,309,000 
Hebruary l/sn sce 10,431,000 10,285,000 
February 24 ...... 10,323,000 10,402,000 
Manch)! dita 10,860,000 10,541,000 


Tonnage losses due to lack of business are unim- 
portant in fields east of the Mississippi, except in 
southern Ohio, where a “no market’ loss of 21 per 
cent is reported for the latest week, In the south- 
western and Rocky Mountain States large losses are 
ascribed to this cause, running up as high as 61.8 
per cent in Wyoming and 564 per cent in New 
Mexico. 

Production in February. 


Preliminary estimates placed the total output of soft 
coal in February at 42,130,000 tons, a decrease from 
the production in January of approximately 16 per 
cent. The two factors responsible for this decline 
were the less number of working days in February 
and a decrease of more than seven per cent in the 
average daily rate of production. 

A canvass of a selected list of consumers indicated 
that consumption plus exports during January was 
approximately 10,700,000 tons per seven-day week, and 
that approximately 2,000,000 tons of the January out- 
put were added to reserve stock piles. Assuming 
that coal was burned at the same rate in February 
as in the month preceding, it appears that production 
was about equal to consumption and that there was 
but little change in consumers’ stocks. 


Anthracite. 


With most of the local strikes settled and no holi- 
days to interfere with onerations, the anthracite pro- 
duction recovered to 2,104,000 tons during the week 
ended March 3rd. For the following week an out- 
put of approximately 2,000,000 tons is indicated by 
the preliminary figures. 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns have been received by the Geo- 
logical Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 
1922: 

—————_Net Tons——_—__, 
1922 


Week ended 1923 
Bebriary) 100s. 2. a 2,023,000 1,822,000 
Bebtuaryal/ eae we 1,828,000 1,703,000 
February 24° os ie<.: 1,838,000 1,701,000 
March Giwaedaneene: 2,104,000 1,913,000 
aes ae Sais We 


Morgantown Notes. 


R. R. McFalls, manager of the Southern Fuel Co., 
was in Olean, N. Y., last week. 

M. L. Taylor, of the Taylor Fuel Co., was in 
New York City last week on business. 

Stephen Elkins, of the Elkins Fuel Corporation, 
has returned from a business trip to New York. 

A. Q. Davis and Dr. F. P. Hess, of the Hess C. & 
C, Co., Uniontown, Pa., which recently sold its plant, 
were in Morgantown last week. 

Friends of Harry C. Owen, of the Taylor Fuel Co., 
are boosting him for the postmastership of Morgan- 
town, His name was casually mentioned in a local 
newspaper and since that time his friends have been 
working in his interest. Mr. Owen was formerly 
in the railway mail and post office service before en- 
tering the coal business, and is well qualified for the 
place. 
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CHANGES IN TRADING 





Veteran Observer Finds More Direct Buying, 
and More Business Factors Competing. 


Our old friend Joggins remarked the other day that 
there have been some changes in the manner of dis- 
tributing tonnage in recent years. Buying ¢oal from 
the mines is more of a feature since the war, he says. 
As to reasons for this, he points out that the activi- 
ties of the Fuel Administration, for one thing, put 
consumers in touch with producers to a greater ex- 
tent than formerly. 

And in recent years much information has been 
circulated regarding sources of supply. These in- 
clude not only such things as the mine classification 
lists of the Tidewater Coal Exchanges, but privately 
published books like the Coal Catalog. The sale of 
this has been pushed among consumers, as well as 
among coal shippers and dealers, and a great deal 
of information that was formerly more or less con- 
fidential and restricted has been spread broadcast. 

This increased degree of direct selling has iad 
an effect upon the prosperity of some wholesale 
houses, he points out, for the number of middle in- 
terests has greatly increased in the past ten or a 
dozen years. At one time the tendency was in the 
other direction. With his knowledge of old-time 
affairs, he points out that following the McLeod deal 
in 1892 there was quite an elimination of jobbing in- 
terests, and with the tying up of certain large tonnages 
under sales contracts and otherwise, it seemed as if 
the personnel of the trade was to be permanently 
restricted. Perhaps the tendency went too far in 
that direction and the increase in numbers is, in part, 
only a natural growth. 


That there are a great many wholesale houses at 
the present time, particularly on account of war-time 
activities, is apparent, and the fact that they have to 
compete with cperaters who are offering tonnage 
direct to consumers, makes it necessary to get along 
with very narrow margins, and in cases a compara- 
tively small volume of business except when prices 
are rising. Then there is the opportunity for two 
or more houses to secure a profit on the same lot of 
coal during its progress from the mine to the con- 
sumer. ‘That is a process that has been frowned upon 
by the Fue! Administrations, but such trading is 
bound to occur when the demand’ for tonnage is keen. 





The Increasing Government Activities. 


Increased taxes on account of Government expenses 
continue to attract attention, and the propensity of 
various reform elements in the population to add to 
the duties of the Government emphasizes this tendency. 

There are some who state in jocular fashion that 
if the tendency keeps up everyone will be working 
or the Government, and this proposition is not so 
far-fetched as might appear, for the proportion of the 
population that is directly concerned with Govern- 
ment employment is considerable. In addition to the 
names on the Government payroll, there are to be 
considered the employees of the many companies car- 
rying on work for the Government, in the furnishing 
of supplies and so forth, from paper mills to type- 
writer shops, in one*line, and from a needle to an 
anchor in other directions. There is also to be con- 
sidered the number of Government buildings always 
in progress, affording in their construction work for 
employees of all classes. is 

The furnishing of a vast array of supplies for the 
Army and Navy keeps many thousands. busy. The 
proportion of storekeepers who rely on the patronage 
of Government employees is a feature readily noticed 
in the Capital, and to a less extent the same circum- 
Stances prevails elsewhere. Even the farming popu- 
lation is not without its connection with Government 
activities, for a good part of the agriculturists are 
devoted to raising food for the million Government 
and State employees and the millions who are in- 
directly concerned with Government work. 


Harry C. Wallenberg has been appointed sales man- 


ager of the R. R. Bunnell Coal Co., Springfield, Mass., 
succeeding F. J. Balch. 
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ANTHRACITE COSTS 


Operators Give More Figures Bearing on 
Expense of Mining. 


Answering certain recent charges of the U. M. W., 
the General Policies Committee of Anthracite Op- 
erators says: 

Statements made to the United States Coal Com- 
mission by representatives of the anthracite mine 
workers seek to prove that the public is paying $3.61 
a ton more than production costs warrant. 

Admitting that their statement is based on “very 
limited information,” the miners divide this. alleged 
overcharge as follows: Unnecessary mining costs, 
$1.25; unnecessary freight charges, $1; unnecessary 
distribution charges, $1.36. 

This is clearly an attempt on the part of the miners 
to obscure the issue and to divert attention from the 
real cause of the anthracite shortage which is, of 
course, the strikes which have occurred since April 
of last year, 

The charge of the miners that $1 is added to the 
transportation cost and that there is an overcharge 
of $1.36 in the cost of distribution, does not bear on 
the anthracite producers, who have nothing to do 
with the coal after it is loaded on cars at the mines. 

The alleged addition of $1.25 to the mining costs 
cannot be substantiated. 


Labor Cost $4.11. 


According to the best figures now available, the 
labor cost of producing anthracite is $4.11 a ton. It 
costs $1.05 a ton for supplies. Administration costs 
58 cents a ton. The total cost, therefore, is $5.74. 
When last compiled, the price realized at the mine 
on the total production of anthracite, domestic and 
steam sizes, was $6.28 a ton. Subtract this from the 


cost and there remains 54 cents as the average mar-- 


gin between cost and realization, 

Out of this 54 cents must be paid trade discounts 
and taxes, which reduces the average profit which the 
anthracite operator has received during the last two 
years to not more than 35 or 40 cents a ton. 

Anthracite operators are now preparing for the 
United States Coal Commission sworn statements of 
costs and realizations. Until this information has 
been compiled and the Commission has made its find- 
ings it is absurd for any of the parties in interest to 
attempt to prejudice the case and mislead the public 
by any such statements as are given out by repre- 
sentatives of the miners. 

Following up their first attempt to mislead the 
public by means of a communication to the United 
States Coal Commission, representatives of the mine 
workers filed with the Commission a statement alleg- 
ing that the operators are “netting an average profit of 
$1.60 per ton at present wholesale prices,” while ac- 
cording to the same document a profit of 28 cents 
would give the industry a reasonable return on the 
capital invested. 

The whole statement is, of course, pure fabrica- 
tion. The investment in the industry is about $8 per 
ton of annual production. A bare 6 per cent on this 
investment would require a net profit of 48 cents a 
ton, or 20 cents more than the amount that the 
miners assert is a sufficient return. 








J. P. M. Murphy, director of Pittsburgh’s Mu- 
nicipal Department of Supplies, is still buying coal on 
the open market for the city’s string of pumping sta- 
tions. The stations consume 280 tons daily, or about 
96,000 tons a year. Open market buying was inaugu- 
rated by Director Murphy, with City Coungjl’s con- 
sent by resolution, late in December, when the director 
claimed the contract bids he had received were too 
high. The bids then, which ranged up to $4.75 a ton, 
were- rejected. Later, another set of bids were re- 
jected as being too high. March 20th, Director Mur- 
phy will open a new. set of bids, which he believes 
will be considerably lower than those submitted earlier 
this year. Half a dozen companies or more have sub- 
mitted bids. The specifications call for 13,500 B. t. Uys 
with 10.5 per cent ash, 

The New York State Fuel Administration termi- 
nates April Ist, when the activities of the organization 
will cease. 





because they claim that if the rate is given to th 
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CONVICTED OF FRAUD © 


Jury Finds Hernandez Fleeced Coal Comp; 
Out of $76,000 in Export Deal. 


Memories of the export boom of 1920 were r 
the other day when a jury in the General Se 
Court, this city, convicted Benjamin F, Hernane 
28 years old, of grand larceny in the first degr: 
the theft of $76,000 from the Davis Coal Co., of 
Virginia. The penalty is from five to ten year: 
State prison. 

Witnesses produced at the trial by Assistant Dis. 
trict Attorney Wintner, testified that on November 
1920, Hernandez, who formerly was connected witl 
R. E. Matthews & Co. and the Maritime Navigatio 
Co., which then had offices at 17 Battery Place, < 
ranged with a representative of the coal minit o 
company to obtain a check for the $76,000 from Cla 
Brothers, bankers, on a credit account of the No 
wegian Food Commission. Hernandez was to 
the check over to the representative immediately iz 
payment for 5,400 tons of coal, which had bees 
shipped to the Norwegian Commission from Phile 
delphia. 

It developed that although Hernandez, in the pre: 
ence of the coal company’s representative, had i 
structed a clerk in his office to bring the check fro: 
the bankers to him for delivery to the representative, 
he secretly ordered the employee to endorse the chee 
with a stamp and place it to his account in the Em 
pire Trust Co, J 

When the employee returned to Hernandez’s off 
and informed the representative of the deposit of 
check to Hernandez’s account, it was revealed, Her- 
nandez showed the representative a letter from Os 
Codena, an associate, claiming payment for the coal 
Hernandez then told the representative that he had 
deposited the money to his account because of 
Codena’s claim. 

Mr. Wintner produced evidence which revealed h i 
Hernandez obtained a contract for the coal from: he 
Norwegian Food Commission and turned it over to 
the coal company.’ The company insisted on cas] 
payment from him. Hernandez was to receive a com 
mission of $1,300 on the order. The coal compam 
had no claim on the bankers and had to depend o 
Hernandez for the check for $76,000, — j 

Election Day intervened between the day Hernande: 
converted the check to his own account and the da 
he withdrew it, and the coal company representative 
realized that his company was out not only the money 
but the 5,400 tons of coal as well. 





















Operators Want Through Rate. 


Formal application for a rate of $3.65 from h 
New River coal fields to Baltimore has been mad 
by the New River Coal Operators’ Association to th 
Coal and Coke Committee of the Central Frei 
Association. This coal would be worked on the C. \ 
O. to Potomac Yards and thence on the B. & O. t 
Washington and Baltimore. The New River of 
erators desire to get the rate on the basis of fillin 
orders for special purposes, and say that their cod 
may be used as a substitute for anthracite. = 

The Northern West Virginia, Central Pennsy’ 
vania, Upper Potomac and Somerset County of 
erators’ associations oppose the granting of a rat 


New River operators it would only be a short tim 
before the rate would be extended to the Kanawh 
and Logan fields. It is contended that the Baltimor 
market is remote and that the long haul would involy 
a waste of transportation. The rate from the Fa 
mont region to Baltimore is $3.09. 

George S. Brackett, of Fairmont, executive vice- 
president of the Northern West Virginia Coal Op 
erators’ Association, opposed the granting of the de. 
sired rate in a very masterful manner at the recent 
hearing in New York, 


it, 
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The Sunbury Anthracite Coal Briquette Co., of 
Sunbury, Pa., has been operating its plant day and 
night all winter and turning out,about 200 tons of 
briquettes every 24 hours. These have found a ready 
sale ‘at $9 per ton. : ; 
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FUEL LAW ATTACKED 





uthority of New York State Administrator 
Questioned in Court. 


he constitutionality of the emergency fuel law, 
er which the State Fuel Administration operates 
attacked in County Court at Mayville, N. Y., last 
mnday by counsel for Cornelius J. Moynhan and 
ard B. Thompson, co-partners in the Pittsburgh 
freeport Coal Co., doing business in that city. The 
ers are under indictment for delivering coal in 
quantities greater than permitted by the State fuel 
a zulations. 

Harold J. Adams, of Buffalo, and John S. Leonard, 
' Jamestown, representing them, asked leave to in- 
sct the Grand Jury minutes and moved to dismiss 
e five indictments found against the men. Mr. 
lams’s main contention was that the legislative body 
no authority to delegate its legislative power to 
State Fuel Administrator, whose orders have the 
of laws. 


“The motion to inspect the minutes was opposed by 
Assistant District Attorney Ottaway of Jamestown, 
and the constitutionality of the law was upheld by 
George W. Wickersham, Jr., tepresenting State Fuel 
ministrator Goethals, and by Deputy Attorney 
eral Francis W. Cullen, of Buffalo. 
Wickersham said that without this law the 
aor people of the State would have had no coal. 
r. Cullen upheld the statute as a lawful exercise 
f the police power of the State. 

he judge asked counsel to submit briefs and re- 
served decision. 


b 


¢ Auto as a Means to Efficiency. 


_ The automobile has been discussed from probably 

a million different angles. Here is something new. 
2 represents the position of a mine manager in the 
Southwest towards automobile ownership, as reported 
by the Saturday Evening Post: 

“We encourage our men to buy the cheaper makes 
of cars. It not only gives them enjoyment but we 
believe the majority of miners must be kept broke 
or they won’t work. The average workman has at 
least a streak in him of what the natives of Burma 
are said to have in larger quantity. The mines there 
are yery rich, but cannot be operated because the 
natives refuse to work more than one day a month. 


‘We are not worrying about the man with a frugal 
isposition—the one who really wants to save and 
get ahead in the world. He will take care of himself. 
There is no point in keeping him poor to make him 
work. It is the opposite sort of incentive, the desire 
‘get ahead and accumulate money, that makes him 
gork. He won’t let a car interfere with his saving. 
But we can’t deal only with the exceptional man; we 
Bast deal with large masses who won’t work un- 
less they are poor, and we believe an automobile is 
; getter way to aa them poor than either gambling 











4 Eeine system! And some system in Burma; one 


day a month! 


Too Many Canadian Roads. 


At last the great over-building of Canadian rail- 
ways is being brought definitely before the people up 
north. It was a magnificent thing, ina way, to build 

many miles of railroad across the prairies, but 
the expense was great and it continues, the lines be- 
ing unable to meet operating expenses and charges, 
In a recent address it was stated: 
“Take the case of our Canadian Government Rail- 
ways. We are losing enough millions every year to 
turn possible prosperity into hard times. I cannot see 
why we should keep up the elaborate pretense that 

‘Sir Henry Thornton or anybody else can manage with 
profit the vast misbegotten and straggling creation 
called the Canadian National Railways. They were 
‘conceived i in ignorance and fashioned in graft. There 
is only one thing to do with them, give them away. 
‘The Chinese are said ‘to: need railways. Let them 
come and take ours.’ 


; 


; 
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DEATH OF JAMES PIERPOINT 


Well-Known Philadelphia Bituminous Oper- 
ator Dies After Short Illness. 


James Pierpoint, president of Jas. Pierpoint & Sons 
Co., bituminous operators and shippers of Philadel- 
phia, died on March 10th at a private hospital in that 
city after an illness of three weeks. He had recently 
returned from an extended cruise through southern 
waters and was taken ill while at Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Besides being head of Jas. Pierpoint & Sons Co., 
Mr. Pierpoint was also president of the Locust Col- 
liery Co., operating at Locust, Indiana County, Pa., 
on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, and 
president of the Commercial Collieries Co., with a 
mine at Morrisdale, Clearfield County, Pa., on the 
New York Central Railroad, besides being actively 
interested in the Collingdale Brick Co., of Colling- 
dale, Delaware ‘County, Pa. 

Mr. Pierpoint, who was a widower, is survived 
by three sons: Thomas R., the treasurer of Jas. 
Pierpoint & Sons Co.; R. W. Pierpoint, secretary and 
sales manager of the various interests, and James R., 
who is in the automobile business in Philadelphia. 
There are also several grandchildren. 

Mr. Pierpoint was a native of England, having 
been born in Runcorn on June 12, 1852. He came to 
this country when about 20 years of age and had al- 
ways been identified with the iron and steel industry 
or the coal business. He made his home at the 
Union League Club, Philadelphia, for a number of 
years. 

The funeral was held at Bellefonte, Center County, 
Pa., last Tuesday. 


SOME FAST SCHEDULES 


A Hudson River Section Where the Miles 
Are Run Rapidly. 


Fast time made on the Atlantic City lines lead- 
ing out of Camden has long been a standard of 
achievement in railroad circles and is probably 
unsurpassed, but another section where fast run- 
ning is a feature is on the New York Central be- 
tween Poughkeepsie and Albany, a distance of 
nearly 70 miles—69.44 to be precise. There are 
four trains that do this in 87 minutes in the north 
bound service and in south bound service one does 
it in 81 minutes and another in 86 minutes. 

This is exclusive of the few that do not stop 


at Poughkeepsie and thereby save some time. The . 


Empire State express north bound covers the dis- 
tance in 78 minutes; the north bound Twentieth 
Century in 79 minutes. 

South bound the Empire does it in 80 minutes, 
as does also the Twentieth Century. 

It will be seen that the northbound Empire 
has the record for speed, 53.35 miles per hour, 
the others doing it in something over 52 miles 
per hour. 

Allowance has to be made for slow time while 
passing through Hudson, also through the East 
Albany yard and crossing the Hudson River 
bridge at Albany. Altogether much of the dis- 
tance has to be covered at an even 60 miles per 
hour. 


New Williamson County Development. 


J. C. Sullivan, president of the Pond Creek Coal 
Co., located. in the Williamson coal field, on the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway, in southern West Virginia, 
announces the letting of a contract for the building 
of two miles of standard gauge railroad for the open- 
ing up of another mine. A tonnage of from two to 
three thousand tons per day will be provided for. 

At Mine No. 1 of this company the completion of 
an all-steel tipple has just been accomplished. With 
the building of additional tenement houses, etc., the 
shipping capacity of this mine will be one thousand 
tons per day. 

A decrease of 25 per cent in the number of Federal 
income tax returns filed at Wilkes-Barre this year 
is reported, largely as’ a result ‘of the five months’ 
anthracite strike. 
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THINK HARDING MISTAKEN 


Railroad Officials Deny Shopmen’s Strike 
Badly Hampered Coal Movement. 


President Harding’s recent letter to a labor leader, 
in which he criticized certain railroad managements 
for not settling the shopmen’s strike, has caused the 
executives to give out facts and figures tending to 
show that the President was misinformed as to the 
status of the strike and its effects. Railroad officials 
deny that a “majority” of the: roads have settled with 
the strikers. On the basis of mileage, they point out 
that the settlement embraces only 72,900 miles, as 
against 107,280 miles of roads which have refused to 
make agreements. 

The most important lines which have drawn up 
working agreements with the shop crafts are the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
New York Central, Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Southern Railway. The most important lines 
which have refused to concede points suggested for 
a settlement are the Pennsylvania, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, Louisville & Nashville, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific. 

The transportation men contend that their shop 
forces are more efficient today than before the shop- 
men’s strike went into effect, and are constantly im- 
proving on past records of locomotive and car repair. 
To support these claims, the figures of the American 
Railway Association covering January operations are 
offered, which show that during January the number 
of freight cars in need of repair was reduced by 6.540, 
while the number of locomotives repaired exceeded 
any previous record. 

On the question of shipping coal, railroad men as- 
sert that the carriers during 1922 handled in round 
numbers 7,500,000 carloads of coal against 8,000,000 
the year before, in spite of the fact that coal mining 
had been suspended during the greater part of five 
months. 





Much Expected of Editor. 


A concern down in Maine, having a plant in Au- 
burn and also one in Lewiston, writes that it does not 
subscribe for any of the trade papers because, “We 
cannot see where SAwarp’s or any other coal paper 
gets us any coal.” 

We know the editor is looked upon to do a great 
deal but this is the first time we recall that he was 
supposed to develop a coal supply for his customers, 
and all at the rate of $5 per annum. 

A certain fuel administrator, serving at the rate of 
$30,000 per annum, is not able to get the trade all 
the coal that is wanted but evidently one man down 
in ‘Auburn and Lewiston thinks that a coal supply 
should be provided as a sort of premium along with 
a $5 subscription. 

Only the other day an individual w ho had sent one 
ordinary letter and one special delivery letter to an 
advertiser who wanted a yard superintendent, wrote 
to us, asking why he did not get the position for which 
he had applied and followed it by a telephone call in 
which it was intimated that we were quite remiss in 
not finding a position for him when he had written 
twice to our advertiser. So it will be seen that much 
is expected of the management of a trade publication 
by some people, at least. 


City May Supply Coal to Employees. 


New Haven, Conn., March 15.—The city probably 
will follow the lead of the Connecticut Co. in regard 
to buying coal for its employees in the summer months, 
to be paid for by deductions from salary. A com- 
munication has been received by the board of finance 
from Sealer of Weighs and Measures Maroney asking 
that the board request each city department to esti- 
mate its coal needs for the winter of 1923 and 1924 
and the domestic coal needs for each member of the 
department. Mr. Maroney states that he has been au- 
thorized by Mayor Fitz Gerald to get this information. 

The communication was referred to a committee 
by the finance board to investigate the advisability 
of the plan. 
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Cincinnati Notes 


James Shelley, general manager of the Central 
Fuel Co., was in Detroit this week. 

Hugh Buferd, of the Knott Coal Corporation, Anco, 
Ky., was a Cincinnati visitor on Tuesday. j 

D. H. Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co., 
Norfolk, Va., looking after export business. 

The Hazard Coal Operators’ Association will have 
a special meeting at Lexington, Ky., on Friday. 

James M. MacDonald, resident manager of the 
Emmons Coal Mining Co., is in the East this week. 

Herbert E. Jones, president of the Amherst Coal 
Co., has just returned from an extended trip to Europe. 

Oscar Dyare, president of the Flat Top Coal Co., 
Bluefield, West Va., was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 

S. W. Perry, president of the Katona Coal Co., 
spent last week in the mining districts of West Vir- 
ginia. 

George B. Carpenter, of Dexter & Carpenter, has 
been spending a week at the New York office of his 
company. 

The Ogle Coal Co. has faker additional space and 
is gre atly enlarging its offices in the Dixie Terminal 
Building. 





is in 


of the Kentucky 
and Atlanta, 


Koring, 
Tenn., 


John Hoffman and L. F. 
Fuel Co., are visiting Knoxville, 
Ga., this week. 

J. L. Hensley, of the Hensley Coal Co., Sibert, Ky., 
was in Cincinnati taking a short range look at the 
market on Monday, 

R. L. Clemens, general manager of the Valley Coal 
Co., Milwaukee, was visiting his company’s Cincin- 
nati office this week. 

W. T. McElroy, Cincinnati manager of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., is at Cleveland this week getting a line 
on the lake situation. 

S. H. Meems, of the 
Bluefield, West Va., 
operators on Monday. 

Henry C. Booth, resident manager for the Kentucky 
River Ccal Co., is taking a run into northern Ohio 
and Michigan this week. 

The Liberty Coal & Coke Co., of Jefferson, Ky., is 
one of the new fuel corporations of Kentucky. It 
has a capitalization of $50,000. 

A. L. Moses, resident manager of the Lake & Ex- 
port Coal Corporation, was at Lima and other parts 
of northwestern Ohio last week. 

George M. Kearns, president of the Kearns Coal 
Co., is spending the week at the Dudley and Marian 
Company mines at Walbold, Ky. 

Wm. Heitzman, western sales manager of the 
Central Pocahontas Coal Co., was in Cleveland on 
Thursday looking after lake business. 

E. B. Ulrich has been elected vice-president of 
the Blue Ash Coal Co., to take the place made vacant 
by the resignation of J. B. Ratterman. 

Edward O’Toole, vice-president of the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., Welch, West Va., was at the 
Cincinnati offices of his company on Friday. 

Herbert Black, formerly in the coal game here, but 
now sales manager of the Pocahontas-Kanawha Coal 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, was in the city on Monday. 

Frank Wright, until recently with the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., has been made sales manager 
of the J. P. Gorman Coal Co., at Lexington, Ky. 

Ed. L. Avent, Jr., Cincinnati manager of the 
Bewley-Darst Coal Co., was visiting the home office 
of his company at Knoxville, Tenn., this week. 


Alex Vowles, of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., has 
been visiting the mines of the Brady-Thacker Coal 
Co., in which he has an interest, at Vulcan, West Va. 


F. T. Beazley, vice-president of the Three States 
Coal Co., Bluefield, West Va., visited the company’s 
Cincinnati office this week. He goes to New York 
the latter part of the week. 


Diamond Block Coal Co., 


was consulting Cincinnati 


R. B. Isner, general manager of the Old Dominion 
Coal Co., Charleston, West Va., is in the city for a 
few days this week. He is getting ready to take an 
extended trip to the Pacific Coast. 


The Katona Coal Co. is a new coal producing cor- 
poration that will begin operation on the 19th. S. W. 
Perry is president; R. H. Doepke, vice-president, and 
E. B. Ulrich, secretary and treasurer. 

Carroll F. Adams, who is a familiar figure in the 
Logan coal district, has accepted a position on the 
sales force of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., at- 
tached to that company’s office at Norfolk, Va. 

Robert R. Roytt, who recently left the Borderland 
Coal Co., to go to the Ogle Coal Co., has been made 
sales manager of the eastern division of the latter 
company, with headquarters at the Cincinnati office. 

Sear Gardner, of Goshen, Ind., northern Indiana 
representative of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co., and 
H. A. Barnes, of Grand Rapids, Michigan repre- 
sentative, were visiting the home office this week. 

The Cincinnati Coal J’xchange has changed its 
monthly luncheon date from the first Tuesday to the 
first Thursday in the month. It is understood that 
Gov. E. P. Morrow, of Kentucky, will address the 
next meeting. 

Quin Morton, of Charleston, West Va., vice-presi- 
dent of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., was in the city 
last week. Everybody in the Cincinnati coal colony 
was gratified to see that Mr. Morton is almost fully 
restored in health. 

Alex. Bonnyman, of Knoxville, Tenn., formerly 
president of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., whose in- 
terest still dominates that corporation, stopped over 
in Cincinnati on Friday on his way home from a 
visit tc New York. 

The C. L. Ryley Coal Co., of Lexington, Ky., has 
taken the contract to furnish 3,500 tons of coal to the 
water works department of the City of Newport, Ky., 
on their bid of $3.40 per ton f. 0. b. mines. Deliveries 
will be distributed throughout the year. — 

Judge John Weld Peck, of the U. S. District Court 
at Cincinnati, appears to have gotten over his doubts 
about the constitutionality of the law under which 
coal priority orders were issued by the Government. 
He fined Ed. L. Avent, Jr., of the Bewly-Darst Co., 
$2,000 for five violations. The case will be tested in 
the higher federal courts and the further proceedings 
will excite wide interest. 





Navy Calls for Coal Bids. 


Bids for furnishing bituminous coal to various navy 
yards and naval stations on the Atlantic seaboard dur- 
ing the remainder of the fiscal year will be opened in 
Washington next Thursday, March 22nd, by the 
3ureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. 

The items include 14,000 tons for New York har- 
bor delivery, 7,500 tons for Philadelphia, 10,000 tons 
for Washington, 4,000 tons for Annapolis, 3,600 tons 
for Norfolk, and smaller amounts for delivery at 
other points along the coast. 


New Receiver for Coke Company. 


The litigation between the stockholders of the 
Southern Connellsville Coke Co., which has been in 
the courts for several years, took a new turn last 
week when, following the filing of a new suit in equity 
in the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of West Virginia, an order was issued ap- 
pointing a new receiver and special commissioners to 
make a sale of the company’s property and also order- 
ing Richard Sherrick, heretofore acting as receiver, 
and the officers of the corporation, to turn over to 
the new receiver all the books, vouchers, papers, 
records, contracts, bills, notes, moneys or other prop- 
erty in his possession. 

J. H. McDermott, of Morgantown, W. Va., was 
named receiver to succeed Richard Sherrick. 


Getting Coal on False Pretenses. 


Hazteton, Pa., March 15.—It came to light today 
that people here are getting coal at nearby collieries 
on fake orders. They are signing names of men in 
the employ of the mines and making drivers believe 
that they are on the payrolls and entitled to receive 
such fuel, 

The deception was discovered through the deduction 
of coal bills from the pays of miners, who found that 
orders supposedly booked for them went to other 
parties. An investigation is being made by. coal com- 
pany officers and arrests are threatened. 





Philadelphia | Notes | iy 


G. B. Johnson, president of Johnson & Co. rt 
street, New York, was a visitor to the city during th 
week. 

Harry Baker, of Baker Bros., among the a 
retailers of Allentown, Pa., was caller on the trad 





recently | 
Wm. Tufel, manager of the Wm. Bauer Co., Ye 
ark, N. J., was a visitor to the city in the early p 
of the week. 
O. D. Reiter, of Red Hill, Pa., where he is engage. 
in the retail trade, was visitor to the city during te 
present week, 


C. J. Hennesy, the popular retailer of Phoenixville 
Pa., is getting ready for the coming outing season } 
the purchase of a new touring car. 


+ 


David Laushe, Trenton retailer, travelled ee 
from the New Jersey capital to see how fast ship 
ments of coal were coniing along to his town. 1 


M. J. Bucher, representing the Columbia C. &1 
Co., of Columbia, Pa., dropped into the various shi 
ping offices a few days ago in the interest of his fin 


G. W. Koser, of the Biglerville Warehouse 
Biglerville, Pa., found it necessary to come into tow! 
to look up the shipments to his company’s coal de 
partment. ] 

T. W. Arnett, president of the Antler Coal Co, 
Fairmont, W. Va., ran up from his home to talk ov 
the situation veut his many friends in the local ship 
ping circle. } 

Russell K. Pratt, Boston, Mass., stopped off i i 
town to see his coal shippers, being en route to Miarm 
Beach, Fla., where he expects to remain until winte 
is over for sure. 

The new million and half dollar car ‘dumper whic 
the P. & R. Ry. is building at Port Richmond is wel 
under way, and when completed it is claimed will b 
the largest dumper in this country. | 

é 


Twenty steamships, it was recently reported, hav 
been chartered this week to load for European port: 
and it was at the same time announced that about § 
more are on the verge of being closed. i 





Fire. on the 10th inst. destroyed two buildings 
the lumber and coal yard of the George S. Sn 
Estate, Hatfield, Pa., entailing a loss estimated at $10 
000. Six horses were also lost in the fire. 


Coal shipments via the Lehigh canal will be — 
sumed March 19th, at which time it is expected ti 
open navigation on the Delaware Division, with 
opening date for the Lehigh Division set for Apr 
16th. j 


Chauncey F. Camp, representing the Produce: 
Gere C. (Gos Johnstown, Pa., has taken up a per 
manent residence in this city so that he may be i 
closer touch with the customers of his compan 
this territory. 





\ 
' 
















Geo, Singley, of Reading, Pa., formerly in the loca 
trade as a salesman, but now connected with th 
Penna. Retail Coal Men’s Association in an executiy 
capacity, was recently honored by being elected exalte 
ruler of the Reading Lodge of Elks. 


The yard occupied for so many years by J. J 
Guckes, at Front street and Germantown avenue, h 
been taken over by a new concern operating ur 
the name of the Delaware Coal Co., having 
chased the equipment, etc., from Mr. Guckes. 


G. Frank Williamson, with retail yards at Medi: 
and Morton, recently gave his annual dinner to th 
working forces of both yards. The affair was hel 
at the Media yard, the banquet being served by | 
Philadelphia caterer. Mr. Williamson says thes 
affairs add greatly to the esprit de corps of his bus 
ness, 


The annual meeting of the Anthracite Coal Oper 
ator’s Association was held at the Bellevue-Stratfor 
on the 13th inst., at which time the board of director 
was elected for the ensuing year. The meeting 
preceded by a luncheon, at which an address wa 
made by Walter Gordon Merritt, representing 
League for Industrial Rights. 
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New York Notes 


C. Arnold Hall, of Pilling & Co., 120 Broadway, is 
he proud father of a baby bey, born last Sunday. 


| W. H. Stewart, until recently secretary of the Lee 
“oal Co., is now associated with Peale, Peacock & 
Kerr. 

W. D. Eyre, of the Eyre Fuel Co., 300 Madison 
venue, has returned from a month’s vacation in 
Javana. 

' Oscar Kaus, formerly with the Fuel Engineering 
5o., has joined the sales staff of Pardee Bros. & Co., 
ind is covering New Jersey territory. 

| J. Floyd Massey, local manager of the Morrow- 
Yallahan Coal Co., has just returned from an ex- 
ended business trip in the Middle West. 

W. H. Bradford & Co. moved on Monday from 
7 Fast 42nd street to 40 Rector street, where they 
jave a suite of offices on the eighth floor. 

Capt. W. S. S. Rowland, of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co., is recovering from an attack of illness 
hat has kept him confined to his home for several 
weeks, 

Telephone number of the Navigation Coal Co., Inc., 
{6 Beaver street, is Broad 2046. It appears that 
through an oversight this was omitted from the re- 
sent issue of the telephone directory. 


The Whitehall Fuel Co., with $50,000 capital stock, 
nas been incorporated by D. Luzino and associates. 
Mr. Luzino is also head of the Newtown Creek Coal 
& Coke Co.. 17 Battery Place. 

‘Owing to their need for more space Cosgrove & 
Co., now located at 40 Rector street, will move on 
May Ist to the Singer Building, 149 Broadway. Their 
new office will be on the 27th floor. 

George M. Hasbrouck and Willing Peters, who are 
associated in the coal and coke business at 90 West 
street, have moved into new quarters on the fourth 
floor. New telephone numbers are Rector 4093 and 


4094, 

The Harnden-Cramer Coal Co. announce the ap- 
pointment of Walter J. Dockerill as their representa- 
tive in New York state and vicinity. Mr. Dockerill 
has been associated with the Tuttle-Burger Coal Co., 
Inc., for the past year and a half, covering this terri- 
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tory. He graduated from Cornell University in June, 
1921, and prior to completing his course served in the 


U. S. Navy during the war period. 

Following the example of the Globe Coal Co., of 
Chicago, the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the C. Reiss Coal 
Co. have made arrangements with Williams & Peters 
to take over the handling of their lake business from 
April 1st until the termination of the Williams & 
Peters contract with the Pennsylvania Coal Co., No- 
vember 15, 1923. They will handle the so-called Erie 
lake business in equal proportions, it is understood. 
Definite word in regard to the eastern sale of Erie 
coal is expected in about a week’s time. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


t 

Charge for advertising in this colymn is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 


ARGE bituminous producing company 





wants salesman fairly familiar with 
New York Harbor and Bunker Trade. 
Salary and commission, Address, Be DOxX: 


M18,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


FP STABLISHED retail coal yard, water 
delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 








York. Address, “Box M10,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 
WANTED 


Y a large operating company producing 

high and low volatile coals, an experi- 
enced salesman for New York and New 
Jersey. Salary and commission. Address, 
‘Box, M15,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 
LOCAL representative in the Central Field 
preferably at Johnstown by an Old 
Established Eastern Wholesale Company. 
Give full particulars. Address, “Box, M9,” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 





Whitehall Building 
Philadelphia 


(Incorporated) 


Irving L. Camp, President 


FLOOD CITY No. 1 and 2 
OAKDALE 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 


BLOSS SMITHING 


The Standard Since 1835 
MORRIS RUN COAL CO., 


Latrobe, Pa. 


HILLSIDE 


O17 


FOR SALE 


RIVER coal Washery on the Schuylkill 

River near Pottsville on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Capable of producing 5 battle- 
ship cars of Rice and Barley daily with 
slight changes. Most modern electrical 
equipment and 5 car side-track. Full par- 
ticulars New England Fuel & Supply Co., 
7/7 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


OAL Buyer—located in Johnstown, Pa. 

Thoroughly acquainted with low vola- 
tile field of Central Pennsylvania desires 
to open office for, or make buying connec- 
tion with a first class, reputable sales con- 
cern. Know where to buy any grades of 
low volatile at minimum prices. Am capa- 
ble of handling office for any brokerage 
concern. Can furnish references. Address, 
“Box, M8”, care of Saward’s Journal. 


“COAL SALES MANAGER, many years’ experience, 
excellent reputation in coal trade, traveling to Europe 
scon, will negotiate contracts for reliable bituminous 
ceperator.”’ Please Box ‘“M-17,” 
Saward’s Journal. 


address care of 


I WANT TO BUY 


an established retail coal, lime, cement and 
sand (no lumber) business and yard, office, 
located within 25 miles of New York City. 
Answer must give price, location, name of 
R. R., actual cash necessary and whether sales 
exceed 5,000 tons coal. 
towns on Jersey Central. 


Preference given to 


Reply ‘“‘Box M-16,” 


Care Saward’s Journal 











Inc. 
New York 






Where competition is keenest, advertise the hardest. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ANTHRACITE DISTRICTS 


Output of Anthracite Coal in Various Districts During 1922 and 
Two Years Previous. 


SIXTH 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 
Pennsylvania ‘Goal/Goiuneseres Dunmorey seeeee. 1,267,847 1,542,895 938,490 
Glen Alden Coal Co.......... Scirantonweeteee.. 792,947 939,870 475,897 
Hudson Goal’? Co. oe ec esieniee Scranton seers 773,461 954,832 420,516 
Scranton. Coal CGo....:..40 0006s Chantonmn eee 266,582 232,529 116,772 
Quinn Coal Co: .sc.. cee ade DCLANLON MEE 119,837 7,761 78,236 
Mt. Jessup Goal’ Goveneecr ess Mt. Jessup a... 164,047 =: 151,889 16,163 
Nay, Aug Coal ‘Cov. ti.iceenee Carbondale ...... 60,671 38,073 24,109 
Spencer Coal (Goan-oce eee Dunmore seen. 62,292 57,869 52,451 
Bald Mountain: Coal Go... ...ocranton ss sseeeee 50,871 66,804 17,703 
Carney & Brown Coal Co..... Dunmore eee: 30,671 21,304 11,872 
John J. Boland Coal Co.>..s.ccranton eee 8,333 8,737 8,130 
Scranton Anth, Coal Co...... Craton. ere 7,941 10,229 12,657 
Total ~ of ilsctee econ gtete etree RODE Gee ete ele 3,605,100 4,032,793 2,172,996 
ELEVENTH 
Lehigh & Wilkes-B. Coal Co..Wilkes-Barre .... 1,170,156 1,665,970 874,241 
Lehigh Valley Coal.Co........ Wilkes-Barre .... 913,694 931,789 536,683 
Hudson ‘GoaliGose..-eo eee Scranton 737,549 + 962,725 420,272 
Red: Ash ‘CoaliCouw: «7 secu are Wilkes-Barre .... 107,253 54,809 31,691 
Hillman: (\CoalnGo sas a eee Wilkes-Barre .... 63,302 94,633. 30,071 
Total . . 2. owing eosk vase tn ey ee 2,991,954 3,709,926 1,892,958 
TWELFTH 
Hudson Coal Gov. 055-2206 cn se Chalitonea eee 1,432,608 1,657,148 684,066 
Gt en Alden ‘Goali@ownuseeee: Scranton 3_eeeee: 1,066,937 1,266,919 668,716 
chigh & Wilkes-B. Coal Co.. Wilkes-Barre 806,375 1,110,099 628,059 
ee Coal*' Comoe tear Kingstone eee: 518,601 511,088 261,606 
Plymouth Red Ash Coal Co...Plymcuth ....... 13,880 17,361 11,759 
Inter City) Ruell Cop.eeeneeoee Pivmouth ieee 9,780 8,052 4,315 
Total. i .h dct ds Sues tee cere eee 3,848,181 4,560,668 2,265,521 
TWENTY-FIRST 
Phila. & Readng G) & 1. Go... Pottsvilleweeee 1,742,976 1,573,052 838,385 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co........ Wilkes-Barre .... 1,111,966 1,192,346 652,945 
Locust Mt. \GoaliGoveeee eae oes Bethlehem ....... 578,123 589,256 445,836 
Susquehanna Collieries Co..... Wilkes-Barre .... 268,304 239,811 144,744 
Thomas. Colliery, Co,..:...+ #550 Doenendoa leaner 173,926 236,490 351,972 
Raven ‘RuniGoal Gore. eee Raven) Rime 109,472 146,509 105,600 
Total isc sneiens actin sae ot eee 3,967,280 3,988,497 2,539,482 


Pennsylvania RR. Tonnage. 


Tonnage of anthracite and bituminous coal carried by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System for the years 1921-and 1922. 


Revenue freight originating on road: 


-—— Anthracite, ——Bituminous———_, 
1921 1922 1921 1922 
Number of carloads.... 109,123 76,984 812,428 820,195 
Number of short tons... 5,787,614 4,166,922  45,410675 46,370,344 
Revenue freight received from connecting roads: 
Number of carloads.... 86,985 68,431 444,958 578,564 
Number of short tons... 4,337,245 3,296,809 23,421,145 30,606,965 


These statistics are for the Pennsylvania Railroad System exclusive of the 
West Jersey & Seashore RR., which, however, does not originate any coal and 
does not receive any from connecting lines other than the Pennsylvania RR. The 
figures are therefore in effect System figures. The statistics previously published 
for 1921 and 1920 were for the Pennsylvania RR., which then did not include the 
P. Cc. C. & St. L. Ry. The 1922 tonnages should, therefore, not be compared 
with those for 1921 or 1920, 





Baltimore & Ohio RR. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
and company use, during 1921 and 1922 were: 


for revenue 








-———Revenue Company———,,_ -—————Total 


Month ~ 1921 1922 “ 1921 1922 1921 1922 
January 3,418,831 3,094,192 599,346 496,211 4,018,177 3,590,403 
Hebruaryai eee 2,575,566 3,634,705 489,820 496,069 3,065,386 4,130,774 
March ......... 2,576,893 4,177,618 473,696 553,733 3,050,589 4,711,351 
Anrily . ce ereeeee 2,629,620 2,102,668 424,632 440,915 3,054,252 2,543,583 
Marys chaene eee 3,191,212 2,328,596 439,660 442,419 3,630,872 2,771,015 
Jiie: eae eee 3,530,817 2,522,683 425,521 445,191 3,956,338 2,967,874 
Jkt ws. as oe eee 3,131,462 1,533,176 417,141 358,784 3,548,603 1,891,960 
Anisust eee eee 3,336,760 2,256,715 439,994 393,111 3,776,754 2,649,826 
September ..... 3,399,540 3,414,481 872,635 410,853 4,272,175 3,825,334 
October ........ 4,217,981 3,902,026 523,204 573,755 4,741,185 4,475,781 
November ..... 3,219,182 4,134,276 510,713 653,944 3,729,895 4788220 
December .. 2,493,312 4,058,107 481,293 675,071 2,974,605 4,733,178 

TLotalesn tener 37,721,176 37,159,243 6,097,655 5,940,056 43,818,831 43,099,299 
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GAS GAINING RAPIDLY 


Consumption Has Trebled in 20 Years and Increase Still Goes On — 


Declaring that the American people today are using three times as much g 
they did twenty years ago, Oscar H. Fogg, secretary-manager of the American 
Association, predicts that 1923 will bring to the manufactured gas industry the. 
largest and most diversified business in its history. a 

“The day is at hand,’ Mr. Fogg says, “when the American nation is taking 
steps to escape from the tyranny of coal. Weary of price fluctuation, transporta’ 
difficulties and other uncertainties, manufacturers are turning to gas because it 
a clean, flexible and dependable fuel. At the same time, householders are becom 
increasingly aware of the damage to health and property from smoke, soot and 
ashes and are casting their fuel problems upon the gas companies. . 

“The extent of the revolt against coal is illustrated by the fact that 22 per cent 
of all gas consumed in the United States today is used by shops and industri 
establishments in more than 1,200 different ways, that companies are being b 
sieged with applications for domestic househeating equipment and that in 1921, the 
last year for which official figures are available, the industry gained 363,000 new 
customers, or as many persons as live in Kansas City, Seattle or Minneapolis. : 

“To meet an unprecedented public demand for gas service during 1923, the 
industry will have to enlarge its plant and distribution facilities by the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars.” 

Of course, the increased use of gas means an increase in coal consumption, br 


this is not proportional, inasmuch as 40 per cent of the heating qualities of gas are 
derived from oil. 




















Per Capita Production. ] 


Figures compiled by W. W. Adams, mine statistician for the United State 
Bureau of Mines, show that in 1918 the average per capita production of bitu 
minous. miners in this country was 4.40 tons daily. The nearest competitor of th 
American miner as regards number of tons produced is the New South Wale 
(Australia) bituminous miner, who produced 4.07 tons per day. 

Following these came Nova Scotia, with 2.50 tons per man per day; Gree 
Britain, 1.19 tons; France, .91 tons. 

The annual production per man is given as 1,134 tons for the United Stata 
814 tons for New South Wales; 718 tons for Nova Scotia; 337 tons for Grea 
Britain. i 

Furthermore, the statistics show that the American is not only mining th 
most coal but also that his production is increasing each year faster than th 
output of his competitors. Over the 18 year period from 1901 to 1918, inclusive 
the miner in. this country increased his daily production from 3.37 tons in 1901 
to 4.40 tons in 1918 and his annual output from 729 tons in 1901 to 1,134 tons it 
1918. 

No daily figures are available for New South Wales until 1909, when ‘th 
daily ouput per man was 3.32 tons, which increased to 4.07 tons in 1918, the annua 
production being 689 tons per man in 1901 and 814 in 1918. i. 

In Nova Scotia the miner retrograded from a daily production of 2.74 ton 
in 1901 to 2.50 tons in 1918, while his annual production has remained the sam 
719 tons in 1901 and 718 tons in 1918. 

Great Britain has also gone back, her 1.50 tons output per man per day in 
1901 having decreased to 1.19 tons in 1918, while the annual production went fron 
400 tons in 1901 to 337 tons in 1918. 

France has also been unable to maintain her production, the per man per 
tonnage receding from 1.05 in 1901 to .91 in 1918. 

The great difference in average output per man in the United States as c 
pared with most foreign lands is due largely to the use of mining machines in | 
country. Prior to the war less than 9 per cent of British output was | 


| 
| 
| 


mined, against 43 per cent for the United States. 

Since then there has been some increase in the use of machines in the Unites 
Kingdom, particularly in the Scottish fields, where about one-quarter of the ou 
put is now mined by machine. In the Welsh fields, however, only 2 per cent 0} 
the output is machine mined. 

“The relatively limited use of machine methods in the United Kingdom is it 
part ascribed to hostility of the workers who fear displacement but in good meas- 
ure it is said to be due to the physical characteristics of many British mines 
which render the adoption of machine mining impractical or difficult.” 















Electric Signs Use Much Current. 


The electric signs in large cities represent quite a coal consumption, in spite ot 
attempts to belittle this matter when the Fuel Administration put its war-time 
strictions in effect. In New York, for instance, more than a million lamps are u 
in the 9,500 electric signs between the Battery and 135th street. This is probab 
as many lamps as are used for indoor lighting in a city of 25,000 inhabitants, an¢ 
it applies only to part of one borough of Greater New York. 

These facts regarding the number of signs and the lamps used for illuminating 
them were made public at the recent Electric Sign Exhibition of the New York 
Edison Co, They are based on a survey recently made by the company, which 
showed among other things that restaurants head the list with 2,232 signs. Tobac 
signs comprise the next largest classification, with a total of 708. 

Theatres have slipped to fourteenth place. The moving picture theaters hold 
ninth place. Doctors and dentists are now among the large users of this form o 
advertising, standing fourth in the list, with a total of 488 signs. Haberdashery is 
third, with 615 signs. 

The animated chewing gum advertisement overlooking Times Square is the 
largest electric sign in the city; it holds approximately 18,000 lamps. Several other 
blinking signs on Broadway use 10,000 or more lamps each. 
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Shippers of Coal and Coke 


ANNOUNCE THE CHANGE 
OF THEIR FIRM NAME TO 


| VETTERLEIN COAL & COKE Co. 
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Shippers 


WEIGHTMAN BUILDING 
-PHILADELPHIA 























We are expanding our coal sales orga- 
nization so that we can give good 
service to a larger number of customers. 
Our policy of handling coal tonnage 
on a conservative basis is establishing 
confidetice in the minds of our clients. 











PILLING & COMPANY inc 


120 BROADWAY --~ NEW YORK 





REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG, PHILADELPHIA,PA 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON,MASS. 
CLARENDON BUILDING, UTICA,NEW YORK 
TITLE, TRUST & GUARANTEE BLDG, JOHNSTOWN, PA, 
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$6000.00 


SALARY A YEAR AS 
SALES MANAGER 


and more for a man of real executive and sales abil- 
ity, wanted by Progressive Coal House. Must have 
wide acquaintance amongst Philadelphia Bitu- 
minous Trade and vicinity. THIS IS ESSEN- 
TIAL. To one having proper qualifications we 
will make attractive inducements in the way of 
Salary and Commission, or share of profits if pre- 
ferred. Financial arrangements will be a second- 
ary consideration with us if we get the man we are 
looking for. Letters held in strict confidence, but 
don’t waste your time and ours by applying unless 
you have the experience and feel that you can 
measure up to our requirements in every respect. 


Address 
Box M-14, 
Care of SAWARD’S JOURNAL 


FORESTON COAL CO. INC. 


Miners and Shippers 


Anthracite ('() A |, Bituminous 


General Sales Offices: 


136 Liberty St. 
New York City 


Rector 4308-4309-9387 


ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 


Executive Offices: 


Mears Building 
Scranton, Pa. 


Branch Office: 
505 Main St. 
Forest City, Pa. 
Telephone 
912-R4 


Telephone 
8127-8132 


Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale the left-over copies 
of the original classification list, showing pool numbers, 
ownership, location, etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly 
shipping through the Exchange at New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

Only a limited number of copies remain, and those who 
do not already possess one should take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft 
coal buyers in the Eastern States. 


Price $1.00. Copies for sale by 
SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. 
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Storms Considerably Help Chicago Trade 





Industrial Consumers Are Now Accustomed to Buying Coal on the Open Market— 
Not Much Contracting Being Done. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: 


Wabash 860 











A blizzard, the worst of the season for Chicago, on 
Sunday night, followed by snow on Monday and 
Tuesday, added the needed impetus to a lagging coal 
market in Chicago. With the arrival of the storm 
retailers immediately became active the early part of 
this week. The demand from consumers for hard 
coal could not be filled, owing to the shortage of this 
fuel in this section of the country, but the domestic 
sizes of Indiana and Illinois coal, and also Pocahontas, 
moved in rapid fashion. Wholesalers were busy as 
well, receiving many additional orders from the retail 
trade. 

The storm was so bad on Sunday night that a good 
part of the telegraph connections, and the long dis- 
tance telephone connections with mines in Illinois and 
Indiana, were cut off, and it was a difficult task for 
the wholesalers to secure the necessary confirmation 
of shipping orders from the mines, as well as to get 
the latest prices quoted by the operators. Trans- 
portation in some sections of the Middle West was 
greatly interrupted and added further hardships upon 
the dealers who were caught short of stocks. 

Up until the end of last week, the Chicago market 
was generally reported quiet and inactive. Contracts 
for the new coal year were not forthcoming fronmr the 
buyers. New contracts were decidedly scarce, but 
some renewals have been reported. Industrial con- 
cerns have become accustomed, during the past year, 
to buying coal on the open market, and it is the gen- 
eral belief that many of the industrial buyers will de- 
cline to sign up on contract this year and continue 
to purchase supplies on the open market. 


Screenings Firm. 


Due to the dull trade in domestic coals during the 
past week, the screenings market took on a firm 
aspect on Friday and Saturday. Operators cannot 
understand why the industrial market for steam coal 
has been so quiet in the face of the reports of bigger 
and better business in practically all lines. These 
reports are confirmed by many things, such as the 
movement of freight, which has been much larger 
for the first three months of this year than it was 
for the corresponding time a year ago, also the bank 
which indicate that more money is in 
circulation. The building boom of the Middle West 
is the greatest on record, in fact, all conditions point 
to better trade, but the coal trade is the exception 
to ihe rule. 

The flurry in the coal business early this week, due 
to the colder weather and snow storms, was very 
timely, swinging the domestic sizes into activity, when 
many were beginning to believe that spring had ar- 
rived. 

The talk of coal moving for export has stimulated 
interest in the Pocahontas market, and that coal ruled 
strong in price during the past week. The running 
time being none too good in the smokeless field, the 
operators are hesitating to book many new orders 
at the prevailing levels of $4.50 to $5.50. 

Western Kentucky screenings have been selling in 
a small way on a close margin at $1.60 to $1.75, but 
many of the producers from this section with offices 
in Chicago, declare that they are not in a position to 
take on additional fine coal business. 

Screenings approached a real scarcity on the Chi- 
cago market on Saturday of last week, following two 
duli weeks in the domestic trade. Prices were ad- 
vanced on Illinois fine coal and many inquiries were 
received from buyers, indicating their interest and 
knowledge of the situation. This situation, however, 
did not prevail long this week, for the activity that 
developed in the domestic trade increased the produc- 
tion of screenings to such an extent that the offerings 
exceeded the demand. 


clearances, 


Notes. 


D. C. Shoemaker, head of the D. C. Shoemaker 
Coal Co., left Chicago late this week for a business 
trip to his company’s operations at Hymera, Ind. 


J. S. Shirkie, Chicago representative for the West 
Clinton Coal Co., who makes his headquarters in the 
McCormick Building, made a trip this week to his 
company’s mines in Indiana. 


George S. Wood & Co., Fisher Building, announced 
last week the addition of P. K. Aldrich to their sales 
force. Mr. Aldrich was formerly connected with the 
Rosengrant Coal Co. in the McCormick Building. 


The Prairie State Coal Co. announced last week 
that it is the Chicago selling agent for the Dawson 
C. M. Co., the Christian County Milling Co., the 
Faburst Coal Co., and the Lincoln Park Coal Co. 


Thirty coal cases, alleging short weight against a 
number of local coal retailers, were heard in one day 
last week in the municipal court. The fines imposed 
ranged from $25 to $100, upon those who were found 
guilty. 

Michael L. Igoe, of Chicago, is leading in an effort 
in the State legislature to ascertain why the State 
has been negligent in following up the prosecution of 
the Herrin massacre instigators, and is making a 
demand for legislative inquiry. 

The M. & B. Coal Co., Danville, Ill., was incor- 
porated last week for $25,000, to do a mining business 
and to own and lease mining property. The officers 
of the concern are: L. T. Mauck, Wm. Mauck, 
Louis Bock and Paul F. Bock. 


The claims made by Zion City, Ill., business institu- 
tions that the coal rates to that city were. unjust and 
discriminatory, on the Evansville, Suburban & New- 
burgh RR., were not sustained by the I. C. C., that 


body having decided that the rates are fair and 
reasonable. 
The Chicago Retail Coal Merchants Association 


will hold its annual election of officers and directors 
on April 10th. A committee has been appointed to 
select the “regular” ticket of officers, but other nom- 
inations are expected from the floor. In addition to 
the president and three vice-presidents, four directors 
will be selected. 


The Reliable Coai Co. has acquired larger offices 
in the Fisher Building. The firm, which has been 
located in rcoms 500 and 502, found it necessary to 
take larger quarters to handle its increasing business 
and has moved to the 17th floor. A. E. Lee is 
president of the company and the business consists of 
dealing in Indiana and Illinois coals. 


Two mines of the By-Products Coke Corporation, 
located in West Frankfort, Franklin County, IIL, 
were sold last week to the Peabody Coal Co. The 
Peabody concern has been operating the mines, just 
purchased, under lease for a number of years. The 
interests of the Peabody company, from the point of 
coal land acreage, are said to be the largest in Illinois. 


In a report issued last week by the Portland 
Cement Association reference was made to the “con- 
ditioning’ of coal for the manufacture of cement. 
The coal used for this purpose must be ground to a 
powder so fine that at least 95 per cent of it will 
pass through a sieve having 10,000 holes to the square 
inch, The bulletin states that two hundred pounds 
of coal are necessary to burn one barrel of cement. 


The “Own Your Own Home” Exhibit at the Coli- 
seum, which will be held from March 24th to 31st, 
will have an exhibit by the Chicago Retail Coal Mer- 
chants Association. This is an educational proposi- 
tion and one designed to make the consumers of coal 
have confidence in the members of the local retailers’ 
organization and to deal with the reliable and active 
concerns who are selling coal to the consumers, giv- 
ing full weight, and year-around service. 


A million-and-a-half coal corporation has recently 
been formed in Illinois, to be known as the Cosgrove- 
Meehan. Coal Corporation. State charter has been 
taken out. The company will take over the operation 
of Franco No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, mines previously 


‘answer the call of spring and again swing club 















































operated by the Ernst Coal Co., Marion Pitt 
Coal Co., and the Sanford Coal Co., all locall 
Williamson County. The total Sroductian ca 
of these mines will be close to 2,000,000 tons 


The Chicago Coal Trade Golf Association will 


the annual trophy competition. The first meetin, 
the season will be held the latter part of March 
date to be announced later, at which time the 
election of officers will take place. It is exp 
that the number of applications for membership 
be greater this year than for any previous se 
The success of the events held by the association |, 


and a ate year is predicted for "1923, 


It is reported that the Columbus Mining Co. 
spend $500,000 in the development ofa large area. 
recently acquired coal land in Indiana and in impr 
ments in the company’s present workings in ea 
Kentucky. The Indiana development will be in Gib- 
son County, where the company has 2,500 acres ¢ 
land. Thos. G. Deering, C. D. Tripp and Franei 
H. Hardy of Chicago are interested in the newl 
organized firm of Brassert, Hardy & Tripp, inco1 
porated recently for $150,000. This company will 
conduct an engineering business, specializing in the 
construction of coke ovens, blast furnaces, etc. Of 
fices, are located at 122 South Michigan avenue. 


Obituary—Robert H. Gruschow. 


News of the untimely death of Robert H. Gruschow 
was received with surprise by his many friends 
the Chicago market. Mr. Gruschow was sick but a 
few hours, and had been active in his business until 
the day before his death. 


Mr. Gruschow was a native of Chicago, born in 
1865 and his first job was that of clerk in the offices 
of the Erie RR. C. M. Moderwell then offered him 
a position in the Chicago office of the Fairmont C 
Co. Three years later, in 1903, he was placed 3 
charge of the wholesale department of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Vermillion Coal Co., now known | 
the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 

A few years later he was elected vice-preside 
of the Eureka Coal & Dock Co., and after seven 
years launched his own firm in Chicago. At the 
time of his death he was a prominent man in the Chi 
cago coal market, being president of the Gruschow 
McCabe Coal Co., and interested in a number of othe 
mining and wholesale enterprises. 


Coal River Collieries Co. 


The Coal River Collieries, a series of West 
ginia mines owned largely by the Brotherhood ¢ 
Locomotive Engineers, is preparing to enter the No 
folk territory with their output. Through the Ches; 
peage & Ohio these collieries have been assured freigl 
rates that will allow them to compete with oth 
mines in getting their output to the Norfolk territory 

E. White Atkinson has opened offices in Norfolk - 
represent them. The mines are all situated on 
Big Sandy branch of Coal River in West Vir 
but have never operated in this district as a sal 
agency. é 

The Coal River Collieries is part of a syndica 
which is controlled by capital invested by railwé 
locomotive engineers. As a feature of the same sy! 
dicate, the engineers have organized their own ban 
ing institution in Cleveland, headquarters of the sy 
dicate, and are planning the erection of a new ba 
house and office building in that city. 


Deliveries Made on Car Order. 


ALTOONA, Pa., March 15.—The local sales office 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation a 
nounced today that the first 20 of the 1,000 
ordered some time ago from the American Car | 
Foundry Co. have been delivered here, and 30 mot 
are on the way. Plans are being considered for th 
erection of a car repair plant, which will be required. 
as the number of cars increases with the delivell = 
but no announcement has been made as to where > 
will be located. 
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DEPENDABLE Since 1874] | KENTUCKY COAL 





' The fact that some Our steam serviced 

| of our customers have < partment under the Pn SER VICE FUEL 

| been buying from usfor /# : ection of Jos eph Har : cs E 
48 years consecutively, ff f. uma IE rington, is cr Quality—Preparation—Service 


should interest the op- Wy mT Ey demand which needs Wire, phone or write © 
erator, manufacturer o> 


— vm TT SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 
WITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO BapeOldiColony Bidz, Chicago 


614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | Phone Har. 8660 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
















REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA . OHIO 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 






CHICAGO, ILL. 


Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Madisonville, Ky. 











MIAMI COAL COMPANY. * emis 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL JOHN T. CONNERY, President 


H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
CAPACITY, 5 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 
MINES AT CLINTON, IND. CITY; 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN H. F. FILER, Treasure 





Pax JS>ELL NORTON 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
BOSTON > | NEW YORK 










PERCY HEILNER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA, LAND TITLE BUILDING 
RETO — SERMGRIED uc, RRA, bosroy, cmc 
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PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS DISTRICTS 


Company Address 1920 1921 
Output of Bituminous Coal in Various Districts of Pennsylvania in jrney & Tucker Co. n. Bamesbore 0... ADS 908382 
1922 and Two Years Previous. Sterling Coal Cormeen Eltnoray eee ee 330,398 273,168 
SECOND Garrolltown Coal 1@aeeen eee St. Benedict... 241,153 : 128,432 - 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 Rich» Hilla@oale €or ersene Hastings ......... 135,062 313,320 
H. C. Frick Coal Co. ........ Scottdale .......... 339,490 399,941 386,200 Cherry Tree Coal Co........ St. Benedict ...... 316,823 278,393 
Jemison C, & C.Cod were es Greensburg ....... 1,181,300 864,510 59,729 Madeira, Hill CM. Co....... Philipsburg ...... 175,913 121,430 
Hostetter-Connells Coke Co...Scottdale .......... 626,925 228,820 615,795 | Duncan Spangler Coal Co....Philadelphia ...... Se 
Keystone G \& @.C6. 4. ee Greensburg ........ 427,543 326,001 1,353,979 Empire CM. Co.............. Clearfield ......... 156,703 89,842 © 
The Shenango Furnace Co.....Wilpen ............ 347,745 276,474, 218,219 Clearfield Bit. Coal Corp.... Clearfield ......... 135,149 183,446 
Latrobe-Connels. C. & C. Co...Greensburg ........ 402,077 225,864 248,168 Jos. H. Reilly Coal Co....... Philadelphia ...... 104,977 58,577 
New Alexandria Coke Co.....Greensburg ........ 166,208 30,520 119,631 Cymbria Coal .Gov.c.a ane PN IEOONA: aks ayes asa eee 132,748 132,530 
Ramsey Coal Co., Inc......... Ligoriief ya te =. 148,052 145,405 106,374 Watkins CM. Co............. New York G...cie 101,054 163,113 
Westmore.-Connells C. & C. Co.Ligonier ........... 210,650 80,336 137,295 Hastings C. & C. Co.......... Cherry Tree ..... 64,424. 82,976 
Ligonier Diamond C. & C. Co..Ligonier ........... 152,700 118,696 85,735 ; Hastings fuel Con. ae iastings) see sere ahs ae 245,545 
Saxman Cac @anege ses Latrobe. eee oe eel 119,060 66,739 76,489 Navy Smokeless Coal Co...., Johnstown ....... 96,500 37,293 
Donohoe Coke Co. .......... Greensburg ........ 120,283 61,869 75,341. McCombie Coal Con.+...5.. EE Tote imran 3 5 Se ok Bee ar 52,000 
Greens.-Connells. C. & C. Co... Ligonier ........... 114,108 98,593 119,657 Smallertoperstors.<..5 25 gece. -14. eee eee pS. scdicsede 
Atlantic Crushed Coke Co. ...Greensburg ........ 150,284 51,468 71,560 Potal ee ete oe. ot eee ee 4,824,834 3,644,655 
Mt. Pleasant By-Pro. Coal Co. Greensburg eeeerestie s/c 144,565 30,225 108,362 TWENTY-FIRST 
Vogelé Coal Co... .2.ennus ween Ligonier ........... 76,249 40,324 ~—-51,380 a 
St! ClairsGoal'Co- ee eee icbetee mre Re 64,034 47,618 32,560 Vesta Coal (Coca en eee eee California he cee 3,885,035 1,486,349 2,058,0 
Seger Bros. Coal Co........-. Millwoud Monee ae. 103,324 141,208. 119,470 Pittsburgh Coal Co........... Pittsburgh Saeleea 793,087 506,983 : 
Oakville|CagCuGooune eee l atrobe eee a 108,817 76,877 85,237 Lilley C. & C. Co............. Gharleroi 9... Spay 593,911 209,922 
Ridge Coall Gon). anee eee Latrobel sete. -e 97,316 124,215 205,191 Reliance Coke & Fur. Co...... Denbo® . ae. -seee 368,032 382,746 
305 = 7 Gruciblée bueliGor- =. ieee Pittsbucohe. ee 425,973 291,800 
Westmoreland: Mig. (Gor ee cee eee ere erste 241,332 321,496 4 
Whyel ‘CokeiGa es aa-eeeeeiie Uniontown ......... 44,075 44,9504) eee. or Clyde C. & C. Co.....0. 2.004. Pittsburgh ...... 404,714 132,852 
City Coal iGo. vassuan eee Latrobe sranmageos ts: 30,000 41,283» «54,660_-—«-Frederickstown C. C. & C. Co. Fredericktown .... 198,845 37,659 
Barnett Coal Co,!.2. ech een Latrobey-e jaa a<o 63,318 57,115 122,566 Diamond C. & C. Co.......... Pittsburgh ...... 261,469 10,804 
Mt. Pleasant Coke Co, ...... Greensburg aa... -.. 168,868 1,640 151,533 Maple Glen Coal Works....... Pittsburgh ...... 148,722 57,158 
E, A. Humphries C. & C. Co.. Scottdale .......... 48,608 8,629 51,571 Pickands, Mather & Co....... Cleveland, O. .... 185,081 520,194 
Greensburg Eastern Coal Co..Latrobe ........... 74,377. 27,925 48,418 Clarksville Gas Coal Co....... Pittsburgh ...... 93,075 115,444 
3radurville C. & C. Co....... Blairsville ......... 189,684 20,352 48,338 Champion Gas Coal Co....... Pittsburgh’ ....%. 65,374 45,834 
Westmore.-Fayette C. & C. Co.Greensburg ........ 67,680 26,086 43,128 H. C, Frith Coke Cou. cia Scottdale ttre neee 166,317 242,423 
Connellsville. Cab Goa eee Conneiisvillaaek.. else eee 34,609 - Txtmbull :Coal Co. as, setae Pittsburgh ...... . 72,271 182,696 
Peters Paper ©o.. 2%... «hsen tere eee 24,409 24,419 33,554 Lacey Coal 'Gov. seen anienns Pittsburgh. eas 50,834 52,000 
Unity-Connells. Coke Co, .... Greensburg ..... 29,385 5,767 30,070 Chartiers Southern C. Co................sceeeee 7 cette 4,138 
Smaller operators. :«-».»-<c.eeep espa eee | 2% SoS OE ht) Seer: 178,809 . Fifth Pool C..& C. Com cereus Denbo.- ...25..... See 5,591 
Total «00:23 ehl+p ns se kone $e 6,536,146 4,021,474 5,395,115 ‘Small operators .......... sigs. .e ec eeesetee! Snes 
THIRTEENTH Total \o.ss.cunis as otnis eee ony... ce. Soe ee 8,043,690 4,378,051 
Pennsylvania C. & C, Corp....Cres 761,944 653,225 512,172 ibaa labs 5 
ennsylvania C. , Corp, Cresson paeeeeer er : io ; : ’ ms" 
Nanty-Glo CM. Co.....:1..; Nanty Sautemimmes06s49 "147 007m ere jefe Cet ot Ce re 345,135 
Liberty CM, Cove is 2) ame Philadelphia. .... 423,600 301,722 181,200 Jefferson & Clearf. C. & I. Co..Indiana .......... 1,293,557 272,287 
Monroe CM. Co.......0+-40e: Colver <:fhee 253,756 350,512 285,513 Pittsburgh Gas Coal Co....... Indiana ........., 807,147 429,465 
Springfield CMANGo } eee St. Benedict ..... 208,343 266,608 200,182 Pee ee M sifelvga > ‘ele iprart va St. Benedict oie 8 ote uke 347,264 325,729 
Lincoln ‘CM, Go.e.e-e sumer Nanty ¥iGlo.- 162,688 | 71,810 » 107,764.) a" ie, oie nee Clearfield ........ 285,032 418,167 
Imperial Coal Corp.......+++- New York ..... 143,582 363,321 131,022 cers Pe ag Co....... 55. ee ng a ae 474,747 112,286 
Conemaugh ‘CM. Gols. 2..-- Johnstown ...... 139,671 175,274 101,525 ae CM e, ay Sib ganllliais ai ates ere sane ernesias 182,964 84,519 
Springfield “Goal™Go.naree eee St. Benedict .... 125,876 37,484 50,967 oe Te Fonsctain arab Philadelphia Me x. 151,464 117,356 
iemoiye Com. Eastern Bit. Min- ide (GMinGo.. 3) Sse Indiana: .3:, eee 143,750 65,847 
ing bonds j:s.ncaeeeeeeeees Altoona ......-.. 107,761 73,526 38,989 Penn C.& C. Corp..........4. Barnesboro ....... 91,782 62,463 
Irvona C. & C, Co.......00e Rosebud .....--. 105,740 133,184 128,271 ‘Penn. Collieries Co., Inc....... Philadelphia ...... 70,000 63,275 
3etz CM, Coenen ieee Philadelphia ..... 66,100 50,580 41,792 Roch. & Pitts. C. & I. Co...... Rochester ..."7,: 9 ene 286,222 
Fallen Timber: Coal Co....... Fallen Timber... 59,357. 71,816 ~—- 42,326 ad Bese Coal Co......... Clymer ....,..... 43,428 67,975 
Argyle CM, -Co.;, ase Some Greensburg ..... 119,510 110,342  66,831_-« >avan. Collieries Co........... Indiana .......... 24,451 39,918 
Thomson-[uea (CMe eee La, fosemeeeaiioes 37,932 55.010 80,475 Marion Centre GM uGorcas,cer Philadelphia sia Se 65,940 71,579 
Heisley Coal Co..s :cdsctietaek net teen oie). os Ss 215,029 an Coal se bitte ee eee ees Indiana ..,......, 59,710 64,065 
Altoona C.-& ©: SCospeeeee Altoonaemeeneeete 81,254 22,793 59,967. SMIANET OPETALOTS eee eet amen eiee  cale es ee 
Smaller operators .2.-.c5s 6s ee eM ie. nies corse 580,654 Total ss 53 tAasey tate Baan “sles ings, aes 5,757,902 3,026,344 
Total 9s oiernsye nels ole a; taralaley tees ee ene ees 4,446,556 3,511,804 2,824,385 TWENTY-EIGHTH 
SEVENTEENTH Buffalo, & Susq: G.o& G, Gas-DuBois 25. 22). 926,856 588,105 
: ’ Cowanshannock C. & C. Co...Rochester, N. Y.. 876,566 579,164 
Pittsburgh Ter, Coal Cols... Pittsbhur cue eee 1,745,203 1,213,667 852,232 Allegheny River Mfg. Co..... Kittanning 657.180 330071 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.........+. Pittsburgh ...... 1,125,217 766,793" “A16370% “Bice ere Gost Co, a New Bethlehem .. 324.792 51.737 
Chartiers Creek Coal Co...... Pittsburgh ...... 272,075 97,886 162,989 Summit CM Goth eas Punxsutawney as 235,833 107,637 
Lindley, Goal’Co... eee neeerit Pittsburgh ...... 142,000 = 198,983 60,982 Pennsy Coal Ce. ees hes Pe pacts — ia 226,607 163 686 
Consumers Goal Covina. cee Charletoimeneacieer 108,240 164,749 eee Acme Gas Coal Co........... Greensburg aes 203,039 83,954 
Union Valley Coal CP Are i accononcs oa |. og hee pipes Shawmut Mining Co..:....5.. ir Marys mien 186,678 83,030 
Sea ite oe CO, ooh as cas RCM | ausie 6 oid . hice Kisvotone seinina ie tn Nat Te East Bradys ee) 145.057 299.356 
SEA EL HOPE T AL OLS oon) 2s0/ 0000S aieis er alee Ram, ort? ee ; awrice sCoal (Comey aeen meets <ittanning ......- 126,447 687 
Total ....00.8.>209 800s oe 4,079,621 2,688,612 2,174,260 Red Bank Coal Go. Pitcbureh wee meet Ser 
NINETEENTH Wallwork Mining Co......... Summerville ..... 58,529 42,737 
Tumsteady Coal ‘Coys. ECHO” cee eee 47,215 69,390 
Westmoreland Coal Co....... Irwin (eseeee eee 1,989,973 1,791,304 1,683,052 Klamath Coal"Co i. eee Lock Haven ..... 15,160 52,195 
Ocean :CoaliGotieermaaadeeees Heominie ........ 969,369 630,313 582,025 w. J. James} Pe eee Frankia...) 42.748 51.246 
Cambria Steel Cowes .cem rien Philadelphia 722... 662,612 668,312 634,108 Summerville Coal Co......... Brookville :...... 16,000 41.999 
Keystone Cink Co Compaen Greensburg Si. 539,094 418,114 303,449 Rimerton Coal Co............ Deechburg ....9. 40,268 31,855 
Pittsburgh Goal iGo eect Pittsburgh aes 392,926 554,180 387,305 Harvey Coal. Corp. eee ae Glanion. Ave. :ce ee 30,322 30,847 
[rwin Gas Goall Go... anmense Greensburg ...... 334,396 280,332 319,644 Hamler Coal Co........-..... pioneer 53780 Heh 
Aiiliman “C.& "C2 Coie wcwer Pittsburgh ee wen 323,610 291,646 377,573 Timblin CoaltConcen ae ee Trublia® choo 31.328 ‘ies 
Delmont Gas (Coals@orreer ee Delmont \tmeaee 262,934 228,846 186,637" Eureka Coal Co..)........... Strattonville ..... 32,002 21.758 
Howard Gas Coal Co.......! Greensburg ee 71,566 60,250 97,970 Republic. Gas Coal (Goni.. Stetesve is... eee 19.009 ee 
WB. Skelly (CoaliGomnane Export] aeeeeeeee 62,719 73,116 45,742 Kittanning I. & S. Mfg. Co...Pittsburgh ....... 111,498 8.462 
Seehart Coal Cow... ic 2. cine eee tee eee Sadana eth. 34,074 ° Liberty ‘Coal "Co, see ee DeTiins.e. . ox tse no aes 35,12! 
Snialleroperators! 742s ciienareies beeen wee 169,877. Small operators: 2, eee ee. ee ree ee, 1,129.05 


Total>. ss. 04. aerewei tes B,B52,009 5,000,534 4.965408. <S'Tolal 4, eee ee 6,131,873 3,703,475 oan 
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_ THE MARKET SITUATION 


The continuation of production on an aver- 
age basis exceeding 10,500,000 tons per week 
forecasts a splendid year for the bituminous 
oal trade from a tonnage standpoint. The 
high rate of production during the winter was 
at first looked on as a result of seasonal in- 
fluences. Some thought it represented activity 
caused by the use of bituminous coal for do- 
mestic purposes to a greater extent than usual 
but the continuation of the heavy output means 
large demands by manufacturers and the out- 
look seems good for a total of 550,000,000 
tons of soft coal being shipped this year. This 
iS an increase of 25 per cent over the low 
marks in the recent past and is within hailing 
distance of the highest tonnage ever achieved. 
Bin many quarters where the extent of the 
business is recognized, where the increase 
from the low point is clearly seen, a more 
cheerful tone prevails. Obviously, it is diffi- 
cult to be cheerful in the face of a dwindling 
business, but now that the tide has turned a 
better sentiment prevails, though there is not 
so much certainty as there should ‘be as to a 
satisfactory range of prices. Buyers are in 
a non-receptive ea in many cases and, as 
usual in such circumstances, the pareson is 
asked, ‘Where is all the coal going to? 

Commentators on business affairs do not 
Pitate to say that an industrial boom is 
now clearly under way, and in one report it is 
stated there are many signs that it may con- 
tinue for several months, at least, if not 
throughout the year. Attention is drawn to 
the volume of freight delivered to the rail- 
roads, the usual high mark of the early sum- 
mer having been reached and passed during 
the middle of winter. 


a Another report states that the business situ- 
ation is bewildering because prices, produc- 
tion and demand in “the various leading indus- 
tries are almost universally favorable, with 
prices rising, or if not firmly stabilized. Only 
coal prices are softening and there is appar- 
ently, from the viewpoint of the writer of the 
report in question, an absence of pros and 
cons that often form the basis for intensive 
criticism of a situation. All is favorable, ap- 
parently, and the only question is to determine 
how long the activities will last. 

The steel industry is generally regarded as 
a business barometer. Conditions therein 
foretell favorable or unfavorable conditions 
in other lines. Tleavy demand for fuel by the 





steel plants is followed by heavy demands in 
other directions, including increase in coal for 
railroad use. Now a great point is, “How 
much coal can be furnished in the face of a 
rising demand?” Will the market be flooded 
or swamped as is sometimes suggested? The 
extent of the national coal mining facilities is 
often referred to, ‘but the question comes up, 
“How much more coal can the railroads haul?” 

Will shortage of cars be a cloud with a sil- 
ver lining once more and tend to steady the 
market when otherwise an increased demand 
would lead to an increased activity in all min- 
ing fields anda veritable flood of coal? 

At the present time a diversity of the course 
of prices is apparent. Poor qualities are tend- 
ing downward and good qualities are firm, 
following a recent upward move on the 
strength of the numerous inquiries with re- 
spect to export trade that were received a 
short time ago. While the volume of inquiry 
is not so great as it was, more attention is 
being given to foreign matters by our coal 
men than has been the case for a couple of 
years, and more real business is being done 
abroad than has been the case for a long while. 

Prices are easier at Hampton Roads, due, 
as indicated, to decreased volume of inquiries. 
Apparently the former idea of sending out a 
number of cables when seeking to do business 
has prevailed again this year, giving the im- 
pression to our shippers that more tonnage 
was wanted than was actually the case. 


General market conditions have been quiet 
in the past week. This is rather remarkable 
for this time of year. Apparently, as we have 
said before, the Ist of April is not attracting 
as much attention from coal buyers as is usu- 
aily the case. In fact, there is so much hold- 
ing off as to indicate some preconceived ideas 
on this subject, some arrangement being 
worked out by the purchasing agents or some- 
thing of the sort. But in the face of a large 
consumption they must buy sooner or later, 
with emphasis on the “sooner.” 

A subordinate factor might stir them up, 
such as the further development of the appre- 
hension in certain quarters that the U. M. W. 
will make an effort to bring about a strike in 
the non-union fields of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia with the opening of the spring season. 
While it is impossible, practically speaking, to 
bring about any such general disturbances as 
there were last year, the fact that buying has 
been inactive for some time, that stocks are 
by no means large, results in there being little 


slack to take up, so to speak, and there prob- 
ably would be greater market activity observ- 
able as soon as non-union tonnage should be 
interfered with: 

The statement has been made that the Penn- 
sylvama Railroad has ordered new equipment 
for the benefit of Central Pennsylvania opera- 
tors, and intimations are given that they will 
be better taken care of, able to work more 
days and reduce overhead to meet competitive 
conditions. But the B. & O., the New York 
central, and other lines have alse ordered new 
equipment, and it remains to be seen if the 
Central Pennsylvania situation is improved to 
a proportionate degree. In connection with 
equipment orders, also, it can be said that 
thought must always be given to the fact that 
much new rolling stock is required each year, 
simply to take care of replacements. In the 
midst of many recent complaints with refer- 
ence to railroad service, it is worth while to 
mention that some roads have shown that it is 
possible to give good service, as indicated by 
the record of the B., R. & P., that being par- 
ticularly notable. There have been few, if 
any, complaints from that quarter. 

The extreme tension on anthracite has been 
relieved by more favorable weather conditions. 
The premium on independent coal fell off very 
quickly with cessation of acute demands. 
Prices dropped from $13 or $13.50 to $10 or 
$11. It seems probable that an expose of the 
nature of shipments by certain independents 
had something to do with this. Altogether, 
the past winter has been a wonderful season 
for the anthracite people so far as demand 
was concerned. It is safe to say that no one 
expected the very active conditions of the early 
season to prevail up to the middle of March, 
but so it proved, illustrating that a protracted 
strike is a very serious matter. 

Retail dealers have had to contend with a 
little less pressure for supplies, but the expec- 
tation is that a full volume of business will be 
transacted up to midsummer, the result from 
that time on depending upon the labor outlook. 

As stated before, the attitude of the miners 
can be described as truculent. Their public 
statements of one sort and another certainly 
indicate that they feel they have a grievance 
and have no hesitation in exploiting same. 

Unfortunately for the coal men and the pub- 
lic, they occupy a unique position of domina- 
tion. The legislature of Pennsylvania in its 
wisdom has decreed that only a certain clique 
shall mine anthracite coal and that puts the 
men in a position to indulge in strong talk, 
and back it up. 

Questions of diplomacy and union politics 
have determined the extent of the demands 
heretofore made. It would be portentous in- 
deed should the union undertake to get the 
ultimate result that its monopolistic position 
might permit it to get. It was an evil day 
when the Mine Certificate law went through. 

A reduction in the price of steam sizes is 
expected April Ist, as that market must follow 
the bituminous market which has sagged off 
so much from midwinter conditions. It is un- 
fortunate that the anthracite trade has this 
steam coal matter to complicate the situation. 
Should there be such a thing as one average 
size, to be sold at one average price, it would 
be easy to figure out a profitable circular much 
below today’s schedules. 

It is hard to convince press and public of 
the need of the domestic sizes carrying a part 
of the steam coal cost as a regular all- ‘the-year 
around tax on the larger sizes. So long as any 
figures are available as to average cost of 
production, unfair comparisons with retail 
prices will be made. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 





Price Deflation Makes Further Headway in Market for Independent Anthracite— 
Bituminous Market Has Fewer Export Inquiries to Sustain It. 





Retail dealers are as anxious as ever to obtain 
increased shipments of anthracite domestic sizes 
when tonnage can be had at or near the circular, 
but they are showing decidedly less interest 
in high premium coal. The result is that one 
hears conflicting reports as to the state of trade. 
Company sales agents and the larger independ- 
ents report that there has been little change in 
the character of the demand, while the small 
operators and the wholesalers handling their 
output state that the market is going to pieces 
rapidly. 

Premiums of around $2 a ton are still freely 
paid, when buyers are assured of standard 
quality and preparation. March has proved 
a good coal-burning month so far, and dealers 
are getting only about enough tonnage to keep 
their family trade comfortably supplied. In 
some places they have had difficulty in doing 
this, for transportation delays are still trouble- 
some, although not nearly as bad as a month 
ago. In any event, pressure upon the retail 
trade has been so great that receipts of company 
coal have proved inadequate and there is a 
good market for moderate priced independent 
tonnage. 

It is believed that this state of affairs will 
continue for several months. Consumers have 
little coal in their cellars; dealers have prac- 
tically none in their yards. Both are more 
anxious than usual to accumulate good reserves 
during the spring and summer, not only be- 
cause of the past winter’s experience, but on 
account of the wage agreement expiring Sep- 
tember Ist. This latter feature in itself is 
enough to insure good business for months to 
come. 

So while dealers are not in a humor to pay 
extreme prices, the pressure upon them will 
probably be so great throughout the spring that 
they will have no hesitancy in paying around 
$10 a ton for independent tonnage. At least 
that is the way the operators size up the future, 
and they have had no trouble so far in main- 
taining prices at or above that level. Sales 
of egg, stove and chestnut have been made this 
week at from $10 to $10.50 for the most part, 
though some operators are quoting $11. 

Pea coal has suffered worse than the larger 
sizes, the market having fallen to $7.50-$8. 
Even the companies report a decided let-up in 
the demand for this size, as well as for No. 1 
buckwheat. Both were used extensively as 
substitutes while the shortage was at its worst, 
but with the passing of emergency conditions 
their distribution has naturally been curtailed. 

Independent operators are getting all the 
way from $3.75 to $4.50 for their buckwheat, 
depending on quality and whether it is sold 
straight or in conjunction with domestic sizes. 
Rice commands from $2.50 to $3.00, and barley 
from $1.25 to S17o. 


The Bituminous Market. 


In the bituminous market the present week 
has been fully as quiet as those that im- 
mediately preceded it. It has been less pro- 
ductive of business, in fact, as the foreign in- 
quiry has died down to some extent. What 
has caused this subsidence of interest in 
American coal on the part of foreign buyers is 
explained in different ways, but the report that 


a settlement of the Ruhr troubles is not far off 
has probably had a lot to do with it. 

At home, industrial buyers display little in- 
terest in arranging for future requirements. 
Their purchases are confined to tonnage for 
early use, and these do not fully reflect current 
consumption, as stock piles are being drawn 
upon for a portion of the requirements. Prices 
on low grade coals have declined to a level that 
precludes many mines from operating at a 
profit, and there have been numerous shut- 
downs during the past two or three weeks. 

In the high volatile fields practically all the 
Pool 18 mines are idle, as well as some of the 
Pool 11, while in the high volatile regions those 
producing Sewickley and similar grades have 
suspended in considerable numbers. This has 
resulted in an increased supply of cars being 
available for the operations remaining on the 
active list. Car service is still irregular, but 
the good days are becoming more frequent, 
particularly on the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Western Maryland roads, where most of the 
shutdowns have occurred. 

Even on the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central some improvement is noted. Operators 
on the latter system have been helped, too, by 
the raising of the Boston & Albany and Boston 
& Maine embargoes. This has not put prices 
up any, but it has steadied them at the former 
levels. The best grades of low volatile and 
gas coal are being well taken and quotations 
have shown little change in last week or two. 

Contracting is not brisk. There is some 
going on all the time, but for the most part it 
represents the renewal of arrangements due to 
run out April Ist. There is a large element 
among producers and consumers who profess 
indifference to the question of contracting. 
Both say a contract does not amount to much 
anyway and that they might just as well take 
their chances in the open market. 

Spot prices are approximately as below: 
Pool 1, $4.00-$4.50 per net ton f. 0. b. mines ; 
Pool 71, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 9, $3.25-$3.75; 
Pool 4, $3.00-$3.50; Pool 10, $2.75-$3.25; 
Pool 11, $2.25-$2.75; Pool 14, $2.75-$3.25 ; 
low-sulphur gas coal, mine-run, $3.50-$4.00; 
three-quarters, $4.00-$4.50; high-volatile steam 
grades, mine-run, $2.25-$2.75; three-quarters, 
$3.00-$3.50; by-product, mine-run, $2.75- 
ROi2o: 

Numbers of cars at the local piers has been 
averaging around 2,300 to 2,500 with com- 
paratively little high grade coal being shipped 
to tidewater on the market. Prices are about 
as follows: Pools 9 and 71, $6.75 to $7.25 per 
gross ton f. 0. b. piers; Pool 10, $5.75-$6.25 ; 
Pool 11 and unclassified, $4.75-$5.50. 


Coal mining on a commercial scale in western 
Pennsylvania began just 150 years ago, the first mine 
having begun shipment on January 11, 1773. It was 
located at Finleyville, in Washington County, and at 
the height of its prosperity employed 30 men, some 
of whom were engaged in hauling mine cars to the 
surface, as mules had not then come into use. The 
mine was in operation for 11 years and was aban- 
doned when an adjoining property owner went to 
court and restrained the owners from removing any 
more coal from under his land, because the surface 
was being damaged by cave-ins. 
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Demand for Anthracite Continues Active— 














ticularly that in other years during the latter days 
March consumers were wont to cease buying, ex 
for the most pressing needs. Now it seems tha 
March weather has been colder than the average ang 
the demand has been strong right up to this minute 

At the same time it must also be said that the situa- 
tion is much easier, as is to be expected at this time 
of the year, because every ton of coal sold now is 
lasting much longer, and the time has arrived when 
the consumer can almost get the size he wants when 
he wants it. The yards are by no means full, but 
stocks are gradually creeping up, and the point has 
been reached where some retailers are actually adver- 
tising for business. One dealer of considerable size 
announced all sizes for immediate deliveries, at pric 
of $15 for egg, stove and nut and $12 for pea. 

The past week had a little snap injected into it b 
the cold wave which pushed the temperature dow 
to about 16 degrees, and while it did speed up busines 
a trifle, the demands of the consumers were quite 
well met. The somewhat easier condition of the mar 
ket is also shown by a reduction in prices ial 
producer who had been getting around $12 all season, 
but who lately came out with a quotation of $10.50 
for all the domestic sizes. > 

In the matter of prices it would seem that ver 
little reduction can be expected, except by those wh 
were selling at the highest figures, and the feelin 
continues that the companies will make no reductio 
whatever, particularly if they find it necessary to 
make a cut on steam sizes to meet the bituminou 
competition. \ 

Retailers remain ready to take every ton of coa 

. = Pi - aia a 
that is shipped and there is a disposition among thet 
to make provision for storing an extra amount of coa 
if it can be had. Most of them, though, are appre 
hensive that with the opening of lake navigation the} 
will have very little opportunity to store much coal, 
Each day they receive an increasing number of or- 
ders for cellar filling and many of them figure if t 
get enough to take care of this business all sum ; 
long they will have to be satisfied. As a mate 
fact there are instances where dealers have already 














satisfied to take the coal at once and pay presen 
prices. 
Busy Summer Anticipated. 


There cannot be the least doubt that the local mai 
ket will absorb a big tonnage this summer, strike 


in the homes. 
to the threatened labor troubles than is shown on th 
surface, and that their fears are not without basis 
shown by the strike of the miners of a big produc 


are in. | 

The “fireless” coal controversy of course has he 
the usual prominence in the local papers, yet the pt 
lication of the list of shippers shows that the coé 
complained of is from a region not reaching th 
territory. 
this city during the season has been uniformly wel 
prepared, and the complaints from consumers 
been almost negligible. 

The steam situation shows little change, except pos 


sold under contract there is little heard of reduc 
prices. Buckwheat is moving, but with also som 
tendency to slackness, but barley demand remain 
strong. The matter of contract prices is upperme 
in the minds of consumers, and while there have be 
rumors of a cut of 50 cents, nothing definite 
eventuated as yet. It may be that the two larg 
sizes might get a slight cut, but barley be held < 
the old figure of $2, -s 

Little in the way of anything new has develope 
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the bituminous trade, as the consumer is going 
\long quietly buying just as fuel is needed. Of course 
ith good industrial conditions prevailing the out- 
ok for the future must be considered as good, but 
t will take extraordinary business to take up all the 
onnage that can be produced on demand. . 

The business in contracts continues to lag as April 
approaches and as prices have eased off again, the 
fonsumer views with satisfaction the decision many 
of them have made to buy coal on the market. Of 
sourse many of the old-time contract customers have 
‘aken on protection, but even many of these have 
educed their tonnage. 

| There has been increasing interest in the foreign 
market, and more inquiries for prices are reported. 
‘n addition the trouble in Wales has also added some 
mpetus to this situation and it may be that the 
‘ummer will not be so rosy after all for the consumer 
who decided to wait. 

_ Current prices are about as follows: Pool 1, $4.00 
0 $4.40; Pool 9-71, $3.50 to $4.00; Pool 10, $2.80 to 
33.10; Pool 11, $2.30 to $3.00. Quite a number of 
he B. & O. coals, especially of the cheaper grades, 
ire running 10 to 15 cents behind these prices. Fair- 
nont is quoted from $2.15 to $2.50. 





SITUATION AT ALTOONA 


oa Supply Has Improved on All Roads— 
Prices Little Changed. 


_ Attoona, Pa., March 22——Because of the prosper- 
jus conditions in the general industrial world, a 
spirit of optimism pervades the coal producers in 
Central Pennsylvania, who anticipate active buying 
throughout the summer. Dr. W. Frank Beck of this 
rity, who has several operations in the district, has 
lust returned from a trip to New England and in- 
erior New York, where he was informed by large 
sonsumers that they do not propose to be caught again 
is they were during the past winter. 

Prices are still low, and operators in analyzing the 
cause have concluded that it is due to the railroads 
und not the manufacturers. The railroads are en- 
Jeavoring to close contracts for as low a price as 
$2.50, it is stated, and this is having a depressing ef- 
fect on the market. 

Central Pennsylvania is losing to West Virginia in 
the matter of contracts, due to the unreliable car sup- 
ply here and the lower producing costs in the latter 
jeld. Four large shippers in this district have lately 
lost a 2,000,000 annual tonnage on contract renewals 
to West Virginia. 

The car situation is somewhat better, being at 
ptesent about 25 per cent on the P. R. R., as against 
40 per cent last month. It is normal on the N. Y. C. 
apd B. R. & P. 

Production figures show that conditions are im- 
proving. Up to and including March 15th the load- 
ings in the district were 40,142 cars, as compared 
with 37,976 cars in the same period of February. 
This increase was made in face of the fact that the 
railroads have not ordered nearly as much coal in 
the present month as in February. 

The opening of the lake trade is expected to be 
reflected in this district and it will doubtless absorb 
all the cars that are released in New England. There 
has been much complaint here, both on the part of 
the P. R. R. officials and coal producers owning indi- 
vidual equipment, that they have been unable to get 
cars back from New England except after long 
delay. 

Price quotations are as follows: Pool 11, $2.50 to 
$3; Pool 10, $2.75 to $3.25; Pool 9, $3.50 to $3.75; 
Pool 71, $3.75 to $4; Pool 1, $3.75 to $4.25. 


National Convention at Scranton. 


The directors of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association have decided to hold their annual 
convention in Scranton, June 25th, 26th and 27th. On 
account of limited hotel accommodations, in view 
of the great amount of commercial business at that 
city, it has been decided to have the affair for gentle- 
men only, as the saying is, and no ladies will be 
included in the party this time. 
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LITTLE DOING AT FAIRMONT 


Trade Is Looking Forward Expectantly to 
Opening of Lake Season. 


While there has-been no great activity in the coal 
market for some weeks, a little “pep” has been in- 
stilled through a limited movement of export coal off 
both the B. & O, and W. M. The greater portion of 
this is moving over the B. & O. to Curtis Bay, 
where considerable exporting has been done during 
the past few weeks. The export business, however, 
has not stiffened prices as much as some of the coal 
operators had anticipated. 

On Tuesday of this week an embargo was placed 


on coal shipments over the P. & L. E. Railroad, owing 


to accumulations at Newell, Pa., where the company’s 
scales are located. This blocks all coal originating 
on the Monongahela Railway, one of the spurs and 
feeders of the P. & L. E. at Brownsville, Pa. This 
probably will cause all of the coal produced along 
that line to be shipped over the P. R. R. The em- 
bargo, it is said, has been clamped down on the P. & 
L. E. because of the heavy accumulations of un- 
consigned loads. 

Railroads are not buying much spot coal in this 
region just now, but some over-the-year .business was 
closed last week, it was learned. The Fairmont & 
Cleveland and Fairmont-Chicago Coal Companies an- 
nounced that they had closed the greater portion of 
their 1,000,000 ton production to an eastern railroad, 
presumably the Lehigh Valley, a piece of business 
which these companies have held for some time. 
The price could not be ascertained, but it was said 
to be higher than what the B. & O, paid. 

Emphatic denial is made by the Hutchinson Coal 
Co. that they closed a railroad fuel contract last 
week. Rumors had it at a ridiculously low figure. 

Reports have been current for some time that the 
B. & O. has closed contracts for the ensuing year. 
Rumors have it that the company has renewed con- 
tracts with those who had them last year at $2.40. 
Railroad fuel contracts off the Monongahela Railway 
are said to have been at $2.60, while in a few instances 
the prices ranged from $2.70 to $2.75. 


Spot Prices. 


The spot market this week has been rather unsteady. 
Mine-run is quoted at $1.90 to $2.10 by operators and 
$2 to $2.20 by brokers. Prices have not varied ma- 
terially in the markets off the Monongahela and 
B. & O., especially since the Canadian Pacific stopped 
buying 100 cars or more a day on the Monongahela, 
when prices on that road hit the toboggan very 
rapidly. 

Very little slack is being bought at this time. 
There were reports of some being sold at $2.35 to 
$2.40, but this is a long-standing contract, which ex- 
pires April Ist. Lump coal is quoted at $2.75. As yet 
lump has not figured in the export business. There 
have been plenty of rumors that it would be exported, 
but thus far the developments have not materialized. 

Reports indicate that cement mills are once again 
buying some coal, but it is not of much volume. 
These companies are paying $2.20 to the broker for 
mine-run and are then crushing the coal themselves. 

Coal men visiting thé Middle West say that the 
lake season will open very shortly. Generally speak- 
ing, coal operators believe that this will be a right 
fair season. Some are of the opinion that the so- 
called short-haul felds—western Pennsylvania and the 
No. 8 Ohio fields—will get the large slice that is 
left of the lake business after the non-union fields 
get theirs, The lake season in the Fairmont field 
is growing smaller and smaller each year. Last year 
there were but 10,488 cars, or 522,400 tons, shipped 
to the lakes, against 16,625 cars in 1918 and 14,187 
cars in 1919. 


Little Call for Slack. 


A type of business that has also made its departure 
from this region is the old-fashioned wholesale slack 
orders that came from the cement mills in the Easton- 
Bethlehem section. While this market in by-gone 
years made millions of tons of slack, the general 
demand for mine-run has put prepared coal off the 
market to a great extent. and with it went the slack. 

There has been a new field developing for Fairmont 


slack, and that appears to be in the Youngstown and 
Akron sections of Ohio, which prefer it to the No. 8 
slack. This market, it-is also said, has been extended 
to the manufacturing belt of the Middle West. 

Car supply has been rather erratic this week. Along 
the Wyatt-Bingamon & Helen’s Run branches of the 
Western Maryland Railway on Monday there was 
a 100 per cent run, while on Tuesday it was 50 per 
cent, with 50 per cent in sight for Wednesday. Empties 
were very scarce along the Monongahela Railway on 
Monday, but on Tuesday there was a 50 per cent 
run. Mines along the Monongah Division, B, & O., 
on Monday had a 40 per cent commercial run, but 
this dropped down to 17 per cent on Tuesday. 

Production in northern West Virginia last week 
aggregated almost 550,000 tons, a gain of approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons over the previous week. The chief 
gain was on the Monongahela and Morgantown & 
Wheeling, which produced 178,900 tons against 239,000 
tons on the B. & O. The Western Maryland pro- 
duced 50,000 tons on the Wyatt-Helen and Wyatt- 
Bingamon branches, and 13,000 tons were shipped 
along the Belington & Weaver spur of that system. 


IN THE NORTHWEST 








Dealers and Consumers Holding Off on Orders 
—Storms Tie Up Transportation. 


The weather man seems to be playing no favorites 


in the distribution of storms and bad weather in 
March. This section escaped the big storm which 
swept through the Middle West March 11th and 


12th, but had a return of zero weather and a young 
blizzard a week later. But it is so late that it does 
not help much for no one will buy coal at this date, 
who can hold off for a fortnight or so longer. With 
the consumer, it is hoped to defer further buying 
until next season. With the dealer, if he cannot wait 
until fall, it is desired to wait for possible lower 
prices after April Ist. So no one will take on any- 
thing that can possibly be avoided. 

But several days of zero weather as late as 
the third week of March mean fuel consumption 
that compels some buying, and small orders have been 
following the cold weather. Transportation was tied 
up by the storms, and deliveries of all-rail coal in 
particular, have been handicapped. Dock coal to the 
Twin Cities has been en route considerably longer, 
but the short haul of 150 miles prevents there being 
any prolonged delay. 


Situation a Puzzle. 


The situation as to the new season is as much of a 
ptizzle as ever. The dock trade is wondering what 
changes, if any, will occur in the rate structure, so as 
to plan accordingly. Unless there are some changes, 
it is certain that the dock trade will be little heavier 
for 1923 than it was for 1922, 

The efforts to secure changes are being supported 
or opposed in various directions. Some of the rail- 
roads which utilize rail coal considerably, have been 
supporting their claims for certain merger plans by 
diverting exceptional tonnage from the all-rail dis- 
trict in an effort to show how necessary a closer 
alliance was to their well*being. Others having both 
all-rail and lake and rail connections, seemingly are 
disinterested since they can get tonnage in one way 
if not the other. 

The big difficulty from the dock trade standpoint 
will be if there is not a reasonably prompt decision, 
so they may work accordingly. If the decision is held 
up for any length of time, it will mean that shipments 
will be slow to move to the docks, pending the out- 
come of the application for a revision of rates. 


Popular Coal Man to Wed. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., March 22.—Announcement was 
made this week of the engagement of John S. Grazier, 
secretary and treasurer of the Grazier Coal & Coke 
Co., and Miss Lucy Barbara Sedlmyer. The wedding 
will be a late spring or early summer event. Mr. 
Grazier is a son of the late Harvey F. Grazier, for- 
merly a prominent coal operator of the Johnstown 
district. and the bride to be is a daughter of Joseph 
E. Sedlmyer, cashier of the United States National 
Bank of Johnstown. 
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CINCINNATI BUOYANT 





Prices Well Maintained and Operators Are 
Optimistic Over Outlook. 


Cincinnati, March 23 (Special Telegram).— 
Though foreign buying is not so active, prices in the 
Cincinnati market are firm and are even better on 
by-product mine-run, for which demand has been 
especially good. Car supply has shown some im- 
provement, and lake buyers are getting busy. 





Though sales are not especially active at this time 
and production in West Virginia and Kentucky still 
is seriously restricted by the persistence of transporta- 
tion troubles, the Cincinnati coal market maintains an 
unusually buoyant tone and operators have not in 
many months been so optimistic as now. Even in the 
midst of a slight easing of foreign demand, they are 
confident there will be a large market abroad for 
months to come. 

To this they add a large lake call, in view of the 
fact that there are no left-over stocks in the North- 
west, and a big summer domestic call because of the 
empty bins of retail coal dealers and the precarious 
experiences of domestic consumers in hand-to-mouth 
buying. All this, plus the most active industrial 
market, they say, can only mean a favorable relation 
of demand to a rail-deterred supply. Few of them 
find anything except occasion for encouragement in 
the existing situation. 

A reduction in the volume of immediate orders for 
export coal is attributed to some indefinite phases of 
more hopeful view of the situation in the Ruhr. 
Cautious exporters do not care to take the chance of 
being caught with a lot of high-priced coal on hand 
in case anything happens to open the German coal 
area, so they are proceeding slowly and rather ner- 
vously. It is this consideration that toned down 
orders on Friday and Saturday and left them at some- 
what lower ebb at the opening of this week. How- 
ever, there was a continuation of inquiries looking 
to orders for Europe and the situation otherwise ap- 
peared to foreshadow a speedy renewal of more active 
buying for markets abroad. 


Good Outlook for Lake Season. 


The movement of coal to the lakes cannot be said 
to have begun in any important way as yet, but some 
cargoes of lump coal are rolling and the buying which 
is going on every day is expected to reach high tide 
by the first of the month. Vessels which have been 
scattered to various ports are being ordered to full 
cargo points. A favorable condition is found in the 
fact that it is going to be a good season for down 
shipments of iron ore, which means that the big lake 
vessels will be active and that there will be plenty of 
bottoms for the water movement of fuel toward the 
Northwest ports. There has been some controversy 

price, but this has .been in considerable part 
away with by the firmer tone given the market 
by reason of the tidewater outlet. 

The cold wave early in the week gave the retail 
dealers a few busy days that they had not counted on, 
but operators in the wholesale market did not get any 
important reaction frem this. The local dealers in 
domestic coals have determined not to close the season 
with a surplus if they can arrange it and they are 
particularly conservative at this time. They have 
conceived the notion that fuel for the summer domestic 
turnover is to be cheaper and they propose to stock 
up at the summer schedule. 

All of them say that if summer prices are right, 
domestic consumers will lay in about fifty or sixty 
per cent cf next winter’s needs during the high tem- 
perature months. People who have been accustomed 
to use smokeless coals in their furnaces and were un- 
able to get a supply at any price the past winter are 
going to buy early this year, warned by the fuel con- 
ditions from which they are just emerging. 


as to 


done 


Car Situation a Little Better. 

Fine weather does not appear generally to have 
helped solve the car supply problem, though the N. & 
W. came back last week with between 50 and 60 
per cent of normal service. On this road, motive 
power is being strengthened and there are many new 
cars. The C. & O. gave a 30 per cent car supply and 
the L. & N. about 25, though it was somewhat better 
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than that in Harlan and Bell counties and other dis- 
tricts covered by the Cumberland Valley division. 

Reduced car allotments on the C. & O. and L. & N. 
do not appear to have materially helped the showing. 
The B. & O., Virginia, the Southern and the Queen & 
Crescent all were somewhat better, but not enough 
to brag about. The good weather probably was 
largely responsible. 

Signs of union progress in the Hazard and other 
Kentucky fields appear to have disappeared, as assur- 
ances were given that the non-union operators have 
no intention of cutting wages, preferring to pay the 
higher wage rate when market conditions will per- 
mit. There is reason to believe, also, that the non- 
union area in West Virginia will have no losses to 
report this year. The operators who defected from 
the “closed shop” in the Kanawha district last year 
show every disposition to hold on to their freedom 
and stay out of the noose. 

This is an important time for coal operators in 
that it is the season for the annual letting of railroad 
fuel contracts which embrace millions of tons of coal. 
Cincinnati coal men had hoped that they would not 
be asked to bid on these contracts until after they 
had had a decision from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the question of assigned cars for rail- 
road fuel, but the decision has not been forthcoming. 

The N. & W. will get bids this week. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Big Four, the L. & N., the Pere 
Marquette and the Michigan Central are among the 
roads that want proposals. With the higher tendency 
of the market, coal men here are wondering whether 
they ought to tie up their production at a lower rate, 
and most of them are hesitating both as to these and 
other proposed contracts. Many cities are asking 
bids just now for schools, electric light and water 
works plants. There is hesitation as to these and all 
other long-time contracts. 

Smokeless coals command a price of from $4 to 
$4.25 for mine-run or nut and slack at tidewater, while 
the inland rate on these varieties is $4.50 to $5. 
Domestic lump and egg are quoted at from $7 to 
$7.50. 

High volatile coal for export in the mine-run by- 
product and gas grades is from $3 to $3.50. Nut and 
slack is from $2.25 to $3, by-product mine-run from 
$3 to $3.25 and lump is from $3.75 to $4 for two-inch 
and from $4.25 to $4.50 for foyr-inch. Lake pur- 
chases of lump have thus far been at from $4 to $4.25. 

Domestic sales in Cincinnati and adjacent cities have 
been very large this week, due to the sudden cold- 
snap. Selling rates have remained the same and will 
undergo no further change until the winter season is 
definitely past. 





Boston Wholesalers Meet. 


30ston, March 22—-The New England Wholesale 
Coal Dealers’ Association had one of its most inter- 
esting meetings of the year at the lunch given at 
Young’s Hotel, yesterday. There was a large at- 
tendance to hear some visiting speakers, among whom 
were F. M. Barton, of the firm of Hull, Blyth & Co., 
Ltd., London, England, who held the close attention 
of those present with a graphic picture of the con- 
dition of the coal industry in England and discussed 
the Ruhr situation. Mr. Barton stated that he thought 
the Germans would eventually see that they must fall 
to and turn out a much greater coal output, and that 
therefore production in the Ruhr district was bound 
to increase, 

Other speakers were G. H. Merriweather, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American. Wholesale ‘Coal 
Association; Ira C. Cochran, traffic manager and 
commissioner of the same organization; William A. 
Clark, president of the New England Coal Dealers’ 
Association, who enlightened the members on the 
most recent local legislation affecting anthracite coal, 
and Allan M. McLeod. 

At the business meeting, approval was voted of the 
attitude and efforts of the American. Wholesale Coal 
Association touching the question of “permissible 
embargoes” put into effect by the railroads. It is 
understood that the latter association is going to take 
the matter up with the American Railway Association. 


The Clinchfield Coal Corporation reports net earn- 
ings of $1,041,695 for 1922, against $998,648 for 1921. 
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FIRMER AT JOHNSTOWN 


In Face of Quiet Market and More Can 
Prices Hold Their Own. . 


Jounstown, Pa., March 22.—In spite of a sight 
improved car supply and few orders, prices for ¢ 
from the Johnstown district are holdiag at about 
last week’s level and local operators do not anticipat 
that they will go much lower. As a matter of fac 
it is the consensus of opinion that business will revive 
to a considerable extent in April, and many operators 
have voiced the belief that as a result of the reported 
shake-up in railroad circles in the Central Region 
there will be a decided improvement in car supply. _ 


Apropos the car situation, it is stated that February 
marked the low point of the winter for the Central 
Region and that since the first of March there has 
been a slight but noticeable increase in the number 
of empties placed at the tipples. ¥ 


At the same time, it is contended that local mine 
are working against an unfair handicap, as, with the 
improvement noted, the supply covering the last week’: 
period and ending yesterday was just 18.6 per cent of 
the allotment, while mines on the B. R. & P., the 
Western Maryland and New York Central have re- 
ceived almost their full quota of cars during the samt 
period. i 


While the car supply on the B. & O. has been poo! 
most of the winter, it has been fairly constant 
though some days mines were without any cars a 
all. On the P. R. R., however, the fluctuation ha: 
been great, ranging from 36 per cent to nothing 
so that mines would have a fairly good supply one 
day and then drop to a low percentage. The rest 
has been that operators have had a great deal 
trouble in holding their miners, and many men have 
moved to districts where the car supply has beet 
fairly constant. ’ 


Prices in the Johnstown district today called fo 
$3.50 for Pool 9; $2.75 to $3 for Pool 10; $2.25) t 
$2.75 for Pool 11, and $2.75 to $3.25 for Pool 1 
These prices are expeciel to increase with the lifting 
of the New Haven embargo. | 








2 ee ¥ 
Somerset Strikers Must Stand Trial. | 


Jounstown, Pa., March 22—Following a hearin: 
at Somerset last Saturday, Judge John A. Berkey 
ruled that a number of mine strikers and their ve i 
charged with interfering with the employes of 
Acosta mine of the Consolidation Coal Co., must a 
trial in the Court of Common Pleas on April 7 
The strikers and their wives are alleged to have 
terfered with the workmen of the Consolidation Ce 
Co., trespassing on company property and attemptin; 
intimidation, and are thus charged with contempt 0 
court in violation of an injunction handed down 
Judge Berkey on Soe 18, 1922. | 











ot oe women es brought their own or their neig! 
bors’ babies to court with them for the purpose 
creating favorable sentiment. The women wer 
sharply reprimanded by the judge for such actio! 
and directed not to bring their children into cou 
when the case is tried next month. The men d 
fendants, and some of the women who had taken 
leading part in the alleged intimidation progra 
were held in $100 bail, while pas were releas 
on their own recognizance. 


This group represents one of the small remnant 
of last year’s strike, most of the miners having 
turned to their work or moved to other fields. Mos 
of them are foreigners and their attacks are sai 


citizens. 


Recently the city of Norfolk requested bids 
contracts on the city’s requirements of about 12,00 
tons of coal per year. Bidders were asked to subm 
tenders on Pool 1 grade from the Pocahontas ek 
These bids were opened Tuesday at the city pi 
chasing agent's office, and ranged from $3.65 to $4.5 
per net ton mines. None of the bids were accept 
due to the fact that those received were on Ni 
River coal. 




























































Movement from Mines Increases. 


Export coal shipments from Hampton Roads for 
opean perts have shown considerable gain since 
rst of this month, and it is believed by the coal 
ies in Norfolk, -that the total for March will 
| the optimistic estimates made the latter part 
ebruary. Five vessels, in addition to those which 
already sailed, are en route to this port for coal 
and further advices have been received to 
ect that additional ships have been chartered 
or this trade. 
cations are to the effect that the present activity 
the result of one huge contract, as was at first 
osed, but it is a regular movement brought about 
e closing of several contracts, and destined to 
inue for some time to come. However, the entire 
ction is more or less shrouded by mystery and 
been impossible to secure any information re- 
g reasons for the unprecedented movement, 
cts for supply have not been awarded to any 
lar coal interests, and no definite advices have 
iven out regarding the length of time shipments 
continue. ‘ 
5 movement, from present indications, is one of 
e largest instituted at Hampton Roads for some 
ne and according to local coal shippers it is difficult 

dict movements of coal, on account of the vacil- 
ym now going on in the industry between Ameri- 
and European ports. Shippers here state, how- 
r, that the present movement appears to be gigan- 
n its possibilities, and they point to the fact that 
Jampton Roads affords more favorable conditions 
or a permanency in the trade than any other port on 
Atlantic coast. 





Business Expected to Continue. 


is also believed that the brisk traffic will con- 


e somewhat distant. 
mpings over Hampton Roads piers for the week 
ng March 16th totalled 325,342 tons, while this 
nt of tonnage was somewhat behind the dump- 
recorded for the previous week, its business was 
er than many of the preceding weeks. With 
el requirements still comparatively large, and 
t drop in prices, the situation promises increased 
ess. Loadings are growing heavier due to the 
that cars are more plentiful and stocks at piers 
week are showing a substantial increase even 
dumpings holding up to well past the 300,000-ton 


@ movement of coal from the mines is better 
| it has been for some months past, as shown by 
pick up in stock at all piers last week. The 
: O. piers had on hand almost double the stock 
he end of last week, which put this terminal ahead 
he N. & W. and the Virginian. The report 
ed C. & O. stock last Friday to be 88,515 tons, 
irginian 73,700 tons and the N. & W. 56,635 tons. 
sdnesday’s stock at the piers were C. & O. 98,000 
, Virginian 89,780 tons, and N. & W. 84,118 tons; 
alling 271,898 tons at port, with 49,500 tons of 
el tonnages waiting. Dumpings for the year to 
total 3,050,149 tons, as compared with 2,671,491 
dumped during the same period last year. 
onsiderable impetus has been given coal according 
some of the operators by the inquiry from Europe 
by the actual shipment of coal to Holland and 
ther European countries to supply growing require- 
ts arising from slowing up of production in the 
cupied Ruhr. Prices rose on all grades from a 
ge of $5.50 to $6.85 March Ist, to $6.25 to $7.50 
ruling prices at the close of last week. 
temporary drop in quotations since then shows 
le ruling prices fer the first three days of this week 
be around $6.60 to $6.75 for Pool 1 grade, $6.40 
» $6.50 for Pool 2 grade and $5.90 to $6.15 for all 
ligh volatile grades. The susceptibility of the market 
) fluctuation is illustrated, by the fact that since the 
ent talk of a settlement between the Germans and 
French began, the market has already fallen a 
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CONDITIONS AT BUFFALO 


Bituminous Users Buying Only in Very Small 
Lots, as Needed. 


“No matter what you quote,” said a discouraged 
soft-coal jobber, “they always think your prices are 
too high, and if they will talk to you at all they 
are sure to demand a reduction.” 


This is about the ordinary tone of the selling mar- 
ket. The consumer thinks he has control of the 
market and everybody is trying to make a new low 
price. Where it will all end is not to be told. Already 
it is driving the small mines out of business, and 
more will have to go if any coal is to be sold at a 
profit. One operator who has sent out many million 
tons in his day is wondering how long it will pay 
him to mine coal at a cost of $3 and sell it for $2.50. 
And the worst of it is that coal is already selling 
for less than that, unless it is of pretty good quality. 


A city salesman just back from a trip down the 
state says that the best he could do was to sell a 
single car here and there. “They would not even ask 
my prices in a good many cases,” he said. “They 
had all the coal they wanted and were waiting for 
knock-down offers.” 

Still, a good many shippers are of the opinion that 
the “buyers’ strike,” as they call it, is going too far 
and that the supply in consumers’ hands is running 
down. This the consumers deny. Call up any heavy 
consumer and he will say that he is offered more coal 


‘than he wants and is able to choose the quality he 


prefers. He does not say that he can make his own 
price, but within a certain limit this is pretty nearly 
true. 


The contract season is here and there is consider- 
able effort to sell coal in that way. The dividing line 
seems to be $2.50 for good mine-run or fair three- 
quarter lump. The shipper insists that to sell below 
that price is to sell at a loss, and the buyer is not 
willing to pay more. One thing is sure—the producer 
is going to accept all contracts that promise him a 
profit or even serve to keep him running and ready 
for a better single-order trade, where otherwise he 
would have to shut down. 


Prices Believed to Be at Bottom. 


A leading Buffalo jobber is of the opinion that soft 
coal is about, if not quite, as low as it will get this 
year, for if it goes any lower the mines will begin to 
shut down on quite a large scale and that will hold 
the market up. Even with that outlook, the average 
operator is not in a way to get very rich this season. 
The jobber is much the better off, for he must have 
his profit at any price. 

Some smithing coal is selling in this market, at 
$5.75 for best Cambria County, with some going as 
low as $4.75. Very little Georges Creek Cumberland 
comes here now. 

Other quotations are $4 to $4.25 for Youghiogheny 
gas lump, $3.50 to $3.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $2.75 to $3 for mine-run, and $2.25 to 
$2.50 for slack, adding $2.09 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.24 to other coals to cover freight. 

The anthracite trade is quieting down, though the 
cold snap this week sent a good many consumers to 
the retail offices for coal. It was noticed, though, 
that most of them asked for only one ton. The 
schedule companies are now well enough supplied so 
that they can meet all demands. At the same time 
the order to deliver no more than a month’s supply 
is still in force. The sale of substitutes is slower 
every day. 

There is still some Scranton independent anthracite 
on the market. One jobber reports that he has a 
price of $10.75 at the mine, made on coal that he 
knows is good. There are consumers who will pay 
such prices, though they are at a premium of nearly 
$2.50 over schedule figures. No more difficulty is 
now looked for, and with good mining the shortage 
ought not to appear in any very pronounced form 
next winter. 

Coke is reported a trifle stronger, though it is not 
selling very readily here, some being held on track 
waiting for a buyer. Prices run from $8.25 for 
foundry and $6.75 for furnace, with a little off grade 
at $5.25. The freight is $3.28. 
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Boston Notes 


Leonard F. Leighton, of the Carbon Coal & Coke 
Co., spent the latter end of the week in New York 
City on business. 


The Central Coal Co., of Lowell, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to deal in fuel 
and building supplies, by Edward F. Cunha and 
others. 





A new coal company incorporated this week in 
Boston is the Freeport Coal Co., with a capital of 
$100,000. Incorporators are: George M. Weber, of 
East Bridgewater; Walter Shuebruk, of Cohasset, 
and Herbert M. Inman, of Melrose, Mass. 


The wage scale committee of the Coal Teamsters’ 
Union conferred with representatives of the Boston 
retailers in the offices of President W. A. Clark, of 
the New England Coal Dealers’ Association, Thurs- 
day morning, in relation to wage and working con- 
ditions. No results of the conference were given out. 
The present contract with the men expires April Ist. 


The bulk of the 8,500 tons of bituminous coal on 
which the Massachusetts Department of Administra- 
tion and Finance asked bids last week is to be fur- 
nished by Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., which of- 
fered prompt delivery on the basis of $9.25 gross ton 
on cars Boston. There were six or seven bids made 
and the offers were quite close, the all-rail coal offered 
being on the basis of about $3.50 net ton mines. 


The Massachusetts Senate received Governor Cox’s 
emergency “pure-coal” bill late last week, and it was 
passed on Tuesday of this week without amendment 
by that body on a “yea and nay” vote. It only 
awaits the signature of the Governor to become a 
law. Dealers say that this legislation will do more 
harm than good, since it places the power of fuel 
distribution in the hands of people who know nothing 
about the coal business and will drive a very con- 
siderable percentage of good anthracite away from the 
State. 


James J. Phelan, emergency fuel administrator of 
Massachusetts, in a communication to all local fuel 
distributors, suggested lower coal prices and at the 
same time issued instructions to cancel all or part 
of the emergency fuel regulations established last 
September for the delivery of coal, where local fuel 
officials favored such action. He called the attention 
of the administrators to the fact that their office 
expired at the same time as that of the State fuel 
emergency administrator, namely, on April Ist, and 
asked them to forward to his office a résumé of their 
activities in their individual communities. 





Death of W. G. Harper. 


FAIRMONT, W. Va., March 22—W. G. Harper, 
president of the Harper Coal Co., Meadville, Pa., died 
in Pittsburgh on Tuesday, according to information 
received here today. 

He owned a mine at Meadow Brook, Harrison 
County, W. Va., in the Fairmont field, which he ac- 
quired from the C. D. Robinson interests, during the 
past year. In addition, it is said he owns two mines 
along the Allegheny River in Pennsylvania. 





Ford Negotiating for Coal Tract. 


It is stated that Henry Ford is about to add to 
his coal mines and lumber interests. Press dispatches 
from Lexington, Ky., report the sale of 125,000 acres 
of coal and timber land in eastern Kentucky, valued 
at between $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. The tract, it 
was said, was owned by the Peabody interests of 
Chicago. 

While admitting that negotiations for a sale were 
under way, George W. Reed, vice-president of the 
Peabody Coal Co., said on Thursday the deal had 
not been closed and indicated that the reported price 
was much larger than the one really contemplated. 

The coal and timber tract is located chiefly in Clay 
and Leslie Counties, with a small portion in Harlan 
County. The lands are tapped by a branch of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway. 
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Domestic Coal Declines in Chicago Market 


Southern Illinois Operators Make Reductions Averaging About 85 Cents a Ton— 
Screenings in Active Demand at Slightly Higher Prices. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: 





Not since 1888 has Chicago witnessed such severe 
weather in the month of March as that on Monday 
of this week. After a week of cold weather for this 
season of the year, the climax was reached on Sun- 
day night, when a blizzard swept down upon the 
city from the Northwest. The thermometer reached 
zero at 7 A, M. Monday, setting the record for the 
coldest March day since 1888. 

Naturally the retailers were busy early this week. 
Orders for domestic coals were coming from all sides, 
mostly small orders for immediate delivery. The situ- 
ation, however, gave the retailers an opportunity to 
clean up their yards before the arrival of spring. 
Hard coal was in greatest demand, but the supplies 
were lacking, so many of the consumers who could 
use soft coals in their heating plants were glad to 
take Illinois and Indiana domestic coals as  substi- 
tutes. 

On Saturday of last week several of the largest 
southern Illinois coal operators reduced their prices 
on domestic fuel as much as $1 per ton. The aver- 
age reduction, however, was around 85 cents. New 
circulars were issued listing lower prices for lump, 
furnace, small egg and stove sizes at $3.80 to $3.90, 
while chestnut and pea coals ranged from $3.20 to 
$3.50. Weak demand during the past ten days forced 
the cut on Saturday of last week, but it is probable 
that if the reduction had not come when it did, the 
prices would still be up in view of the stronger mar- 
ket that developed early this week. 

It is believed that operators in other fields will 
follow the lead of the southern Illinois com- 
panies, and reduce their prices to meet competition. 
Some operators declare that their prices are now as 
low as it is safe for them to quote, in view of the 
present cost of labor and materials. 


soon 


Screenings Strong. 


The screenings market, in contrast with the weak 
and falling domestic market, was stronger and prices 
slightly higher. Franklin County screenings could 
not be bought under $2.25, a price which was on a 
par with Saline and Williamson County fine coal 
prices. Most of the producers in the southern II- 
linois field were asking $2.30 to $2.50 for screenings, 
while a few sales on the spot market were reported 
around $2.25. 

Western Kentucky coal on the 
not plentiful, as has been the situation for several 
weeks past. Mine-run from this section is being 
offered under two dollars, but even at that price is 
not attracting the buyers, who are considering the 
large item of freight on the products from below the 


local market was 


Mason and Dixon line. Consignment coal from 
western Kentucky is now at a minimum. 
Prices on smokeless coals remain stationery. Pro- 


ducers continue to quote $5 on the spot market and 
for contracts, but are booking very little business 
for future delivery and are apparently not anxious 
for this class of trade. Transportation from the East 
is anything but satisfactory, the storms which have 
swept the country have hindered the movement of 
smokeless coals, until the present available supply on 
the Chicago market is very limited. 

All anthracite coal arriving in Chicago is being 
readily taken by the dealers who cater to the domestic 
trade. It is apparent now, that the supply of this 
fuel will not catch up with the demand before the 
arrival of warm weather. 

The weather has been a big factor in the coal 
trade during February and thus far in March. De- 
cember and January were unusually mild winter 
months this year, and had it not been for the several 
spells of severe cold weather, carrying the thermom- 
ter below zero many times during the months of 
February and March, this probably would have gone 
down in the books of the retailers as a “bad winter 
for business.” 


Wabash 860 


Notes. 


Rice Miller, president of the Hillsboro Coal Co., 
Hillsboro, Ill., was a Chicago visitor last week. 


After a month’s vacation in Florida, C. M. Wasson, 
of the Wasson Coal Co., was again in his offices this 
week. 

H. C. Perry, an official of the Fifth and Ninth 
District Operators’ Association, was among those in 
Chicago last week. 

C. H. Krause, president of the Fifth and Ninth 
District Coal Operators’ Association, came to Chicago 
on business late last. week. 

The name of the Utilities Coal Co. has been 
changed to the Industrial Coal Co., ownership and 
present address remain unchanged. 

Wayne Brothers Grain Co., of Delevan, Ill., dealers 
in grain, feeding stuffs and coal have decreased the 
capital stock of the company from $6,000 to $1,200. 

Frank Farrington, president of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois, came to Chicago late last week 


to confer with officers of the Coal Operators’ As-* 
sociation. 
George P. Phillip, retail coal dealer, has filed a 


petition in bankruptcy, giving the liabilities of the 
company as $13,183.13, and the assets slightly over 
one thousand. 

The Joint Group Board of District Number Three 
held a business meeting in Chicago last week, which 
was attended by the operators and miners who are 
members of the Board. 


The Hostler Coal & Lumber Co. has moved from 
the Ellsworth Building to the Plymouth Building, 417 


South Dearborn street. New telephone numbers are 
Harrison 2607 and 2608. 


New quarters have been secured by the O'Gara 
Coal Co., in the McCormick Building, where they 
will occupy one-half of the eleventh floor. Their 
present offices in the Fisher Building will be vacated 
about May Ist. 


The Glen Coal Co., of Astoria, Ill, received a 
State charter last week, the company incorporating 
for $12,000 to mine and deal in coal. The owners 
of the company are E. G. Bader, M. W. Hughes 
and David E. Thomas. 


Offices of the Reliable Coal & Mining Co. have 
been moved from the fifth floor of the Fisher Build- 
ing to the seventeenth floor of the same building. 
The company has thus increased its facilities to care 
for its growing business. 

Illinois coal land holdings of the West Virginia 
Coal Co. of Missouri have been materially increased 
recently by the conclusion of purchases, according to 
L. C. Sherrill, sales manager of this company, who 
visited Chicago last week. 

J. R. McCandless, formerly fiscal agent for the 
3rown Brothers Coal Co. at Greenville, Ky., has 
accepted a similar position with the Service Fuel Co. 
He will be located at Greenville and will direct the 
billing of shipments in his territory. 


According to information received in Chicago last 
week the railroads had on order February 15th a total 
of 37,680 coal cars, which is an increase since the 
first of the year of 13,462. This should help to re- 
lieve coal car shortage before the fall months re- 
turn. 


Congested coal traffic through the Duquoin yards 
has caused the Illinois Central to prepare for the 
construction of a cut-off which will connect the 
Eldorado branch with the main line and the St. Louis 
Line, eliminating the haul from Franklin County 
through the Duquoin yards. 

Approximately $1,800,000 will be spent in develop- 
ing the mine of the Illinois Coal Corporation and in 
the construction of a railroad from the mine to Mt. 


Vernon, Ill. Work will commence as soon as 

weather permits. According to present plans, it ; 
hoped to make the mine rank among the largest ? 
ducers of the country. 


The Villa Park Coal & Building Material Cais. 
new suburban concern for the Chicago market. 
company was incorporated last week for $10. 0 i 
is located at the Great Western Railway trac j 
Villa Park, Ill. The company will deal in coal, io 
and building materials. Those interested in the ec 
pany are: John Swanson, W. L. Sauer, and W. 
Considine. 


The Valier mine, one of the largest in the Duquoi 
field, has introduced a new idea in modern coal mini 
Prayers for the safety of the miners are offered dail 
by the employees. Each morning before the men dis 
perse for their work, a short service is held at th 
bottom of the shaft, where the men congregate wit 
bared heads. The services are conducted with all th 
solemnity of a church service and the idea is said t 
be meeting with favor among the miners. | 

Production at the Orient No. 2 mine, owned b 
the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., an 
now under construction, is expected to eclipse th 
world’s records held by Orient No. 1 mine, owne 
by the same company. The mine is located in Wes 
Frankfort, Ill, Franklin County, and is already. pro 
ducing approximately 600 tons of coal per day, au 
when the work on the mine is completed it is ex 
pected that the mine will produce more than eigh 
thousand tons in a single working day. The recor 
held by the Orient No. 2 mine is 8,218 tons in on 
working day. 







A circular recently issued by the Central Illinoj 
Coal Traffic Bureau, Old Colony Building, Chicage 
gave the following interesting statistics on coal 
Railroads buy one-fourth of the coal output of thi 
country and one-ninth of the output of the petroleur 
fields for their fuel needs. From 1915 to 1920 th 
average purchase of coal by the railroads was 143,290, 
000 net tons of soft coal, or 28 per cent of the tota 
amount produced. The purchase of hard and sof 
coal totalled 24.5 per cent of the combined produc 
tion. From 1910 to 1920 the railroads used on al 
average 36,064,000 barrels of fuel oil per year, o 
about 11 per cent of the production of that produc’ 


The Illinois Coal Bureau, under the direction 0 
Dr. Honnold, has launched a campaign in oppositio: 
to the proposed state legislation which would estab 
lish a fund for the payment of compensation claim 
under the direction of the Industrial Commission o 
Illinois. Under the legislation contemplated a stat 
fund will be established by a flat arbitrary levy judge 
by the Industrial Commission to be sufficient to pa: 
compensation claims. The major question in the mind 
of the operators is whether such a state agency, pos 
sibly influenced by political considerations, will seel 
to restrain excessive compensation claims, or will i 
become indulgent permitting the development of : 
serious abuse, which the public will ultimately hay 
to bear? j 


—— —-- ee { 
Operators Get Another Injunction. 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 22—Use of “ch 
off’ funds to unionize “open shop” mines was for 
bidden by Federal Judge George W. McClintic, 1 
an injunction handed down Tuesday. The injunctior 
prohibits the international organization of the Unite 
Mine Workers from sending money into West Vir 
ginia to be used in organization activities. 
The case was brought by the Carbon Fuel 
and twenty-two other mining companies. 
Interference with the operation of the plaintiffs 
mines or their employees, is forbidden, and the 
junction further directs that the defendants shall no 
do or cause to be done anything toward calling : 
strike. 









The Pittsburg & Shawmut Railroad has a 
highly satisfactory results from two gasoline pass 
ger cars which it has been operating through the coa 
fields of western Pennsylvania for the past two y 
The passenger business was unprofitable while stean 
locomotives were in use, but it had to be continued 
so the management tried out the gasoline car an 
found that passengers could be carried at a prof 
owing to reduced cost of operation and maintenance 
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NATIONAL DIRECTORS MEET 


Officers of Retail Association Are Greeted by 
New York Trade After Session. 


The bi-month!y meeting of the directors of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association was held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. It was largely attended, 
upwards of 30 directors being present, and in view 
of the fact that it has been thought inexpedient to plan 
for the customary sectional meeting of the New York 
State Coal Merchants’ Association this season, it was 
considered appropriate to make use of the directors’ 
meeting as an opportunity for having at least a get- 
together dinner here, even if an all-day conventicn 
could not be held. 

Accordingly, the retail trade in New York City 
and the counties adjacent thereto in the association's 
territory were invited to attend, and the customary 
invitations were extended to those wholesale houses 
in the city who are concerned with retail business. 
As a result, something more than 200 members and 
guests assembled for the dinner, practically as many 
as have attended any of the banquets following the 
group meetings heretofore held in New York. 

Roderick Stephens presided as toastmaster, and in 
addition to entertainment by professional talent there 
were two addresses by visitors from Chicago, Homer 
D. Jones, president of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, and L. W. Ferguson, president 
of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association. 

Mr. Ferguson’s address was the more extended, 
telling of the activities of the association at some little 
length, with particular reference to the contest waged 
under political influences by Mortimer B. Flynn, of 
the Pottinger-Flynn Coal Co., against the members 
of the Chicago trade who are in the association. Mr. 
Ferguson stated that Mr. Flynn was coming to New 
York to start in the coal business, apparently as a 
result of the friendship established between Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago and Mayor Hylan. He indi- 
cated that this was rather an ominous circumstance, 
Stating that “within thirty days after he is here you 
will realize some of the trouble the coal men of Chi- 
cago had.” 

i Hoover Episode Mentioned. 


Mr. Ferguson also reverted to the Hoover episode 
of last May, with which the Chicago trade was par- 
ticularly concerned. “The interference by Secretary 
Hoover in an attempt to distribute coal a year ago 
has destroyed his chances of ever being President of 
the United States,” asserted Mr. Ferguson. “Coal 
cannot be distributed on an equitable basis through 
political maneuvers and manipulation.” 
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The speaker indicated that Mr. Hoover’s interfer- 
ence resulted in an increase rather than a decrease in 
the price of coal to the people of Chicago. 

Mr. Ferguson referred also to the opposition of 
the Hearst publication in Chicago, alluding to the re- 
cent criticism of the anthracite operators that has 
been published in the Hearst papers of New York 
and elsewhere. He indicated that the policy of those 
publications is such that neither by explanation nor 
patronage can the coal people expect to get a square 
deal, and he declared that it was useless to try so to 
co, stating that in printing any announcements on 
behalf of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association 
the Hearst paper was not used. 

The directors’ meeting considered particularly the 
extended, elaborate questionnaire sent out by the 
U. S, Coal Commission with a view to obtaining in- 
formation from the retail dealers. This is of such a 
character as to be somewhat of a shock to those 
called upon for data, involving such detail as would 
call for a suspension of business for several days in 
order to prepare it in the ordinary coal office. 

It was stated, however, by an officer of the asso- 
ciation that the commission had met the objections 
in a courteous manner and indicated that a simpli- 
fied report would be acceptable. A committee com- 
prising Roderick Stephens, Homer D. Jones, Samuel 
B. Crowell, M. E. Keig, E. R. Sweeney and Mau- 
rice H. Klous was appointed to confer with the com- 
mission, with a view to providing all necessary in- 
formation without imposing too great a tax upon 
the time and attention of the coal men, 





Three Local Anthracite Strikes. 


Another series of local strikes has occurred in the 
anthracite region during the past ten days. The most 
serious was in the Shamokin-Mt. Carmel district, 
where six operations of the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co. were tied up for several days because about 60 
electricians, diamond drillers and coal inspectors 
would not join the U. M. W. They finally joined 
and the 8,000 strikers returned to work. 

Three collieries of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co—the North Franklin, at Trevorton, and 
the Shenandoah City and Indian Ridge, at Shenandoah 
—were idle for a day by reason of button strikes. 

In the Hazleton district more than 1,000 men em- 
ployed at two of the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co.’s col- 
lieries were on strike a day because they wanted to 
be paid at 2:00 p. m. instead of 3:30, 





W. W. Wiard, of Syracuse, N. Y., fuel adminis- 
trator of Onondaga County, permanently closed his 
office last Monday. 





HUDDELL HEADS COALDALE 


Well-Known Coal Man Elected President of 
Old-Established Company. 


Announcement is made of the election of James D. 
Huddell as president of the Coaldale Mining Co., to 
succeed William H. Ellery, who had been at the head 
of the enterprise for 18 years. Mr. Ellery retains his 
interest in the company, but desired to be relieved of 
some of the burdens of management. R. R. Schote 
will continue as secretary and treasurer. His con- 


nection with the company covers a period of 22 
years. 
Mr. Huddell has been identified with the New 


York bituminous trade the past quarter century, rep- 
resenting the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in this market for 
a large part of that time. After severing that con- 
nection he was for a time fuel agent for the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., and since then has been associated 
with other well-known companies. 

The Coaldale Mining Co. is one of the oldest and 
most reputable houses in the local trade. It was lo- 
cated at 31 Broadway for 25 years, and then had its 
headquarters at No. 1 Broadway for 10 years, Three 
years ago, when the old Washington Building was 
sold and many of the tenants were obliged to 
leave, the company went to 350 Broadway. 

It is now moving from that location back to its 
former address, No. 1 Broadway, where it has se- 
cured desirable offices on the sixth floor. The change 
will be made on Saturday, March 24th. New tele- 
phone numbers are Bowling Green 2566 and 2567. 

The company’s mines are located in the Clearfield 
region, and it has plans for increasing its tonnage 
which will be announced shortly. 





Mine Fire Checked by Chemicals. 


Science has given to the mining industry a new 
method of fighting coal mine fires as the result of 
experiments completed at the Pitner mine of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., near Connellsville, Pa. 

Chemists of the company, together with experts of 
the Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh, perfected a plan 
to use liquid carbon dioxide, the same gas used to 
charge soda fountains, in controlling a fire which 
developed in the Bitner mine some months ago. The 
first charge of gas was sent into the ‘mine December 
16. A small quantity still is being discharged, but 
tests just made showed seventy-eight degrees, the 
normal temperature of a coal mining room, it was an- 
nounced. Definite results will not be known until the 
portion of the mine isolated is opened. 
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France Needs Much American Coke 


Cutting Off of Ruhr Supply Has Created a Shortage of 350,000 Tons a Month— 
Increased Imports from Other European Sources Impracticable. 





Parts, March 9 (Special Correspondence ).—It 
looks indeed as if the guess we made less than one 
year ago, in the columns of Sawarp’s JourNAL, that 
sooner or later France would stand in need again 
of American coals, was soon to be verified. There 
is, in fact, in France at the present time an acute 
shortage of industrial coals, due to various causes, 
but especially to the stoppage of coal shipments from 
the Ruhr and to the strikes in the Saar and Lorraine 
coal fields. 

But we shall reserve for a future article this ques- 
tion of prospective American coal supplies to France, 
and we shall deal exclusively with the present 
shortage of metallurgical coke which so badly cripples 
just-now the French iron and steel trade, 

A coke shortage existed indeed before our occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, since Germany systematically re- 
frained from supplying to France the full coke contin- 
gents fixed by the Commission of Reparations. On 
the other hand, these contingents were themselves far 
from corresponding to the huge capacity of produc- 
tion (more than 10,000,000 tons of pig-iron per an- 
num) of our blast furnaces of the East of France, 
inclusive of Lorraine. But, of course, the almost 
complete suppression of coke shipments from the Ruhr 
since January 11th, when Franco-Belgian troops en- 
tered the German industrial area, has proved abso- 
lutely calamitous and is involving French iron mas- 
ters in terrible losses. 


Many Blast Furnaces Idle. 


More than one-half of the furnaces in blast in the 
East of France have been blown out and others are 
being run at a reduced pace, as are also most of the 
steel works and rolling mills. 


We need not dwell here on the political side of the 
issue, and we shall simply mention the perfect agree- 
ment of all French leading circles on the necessity 
of fighting out the present conflict until Germany 
unreservedly submits to the spirit of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

We abstained so far from requisitioning the stocks 
of coke piled at the coke-oven plants in the Ruhr 
and contented ourselyes with seizing strayed truck- 
loads in various parts of the coal field. The result is 
that, in February, France received only 8,000 tons of 
Ruhr coke. 


Requirements and Production. 


In order simply to maintain their production of the 
last months of 1922, French blast furnaces require 
monthly about 600,000 tons of coke, of which about 
360,000 tons were received from the Ruhr. 


In 1913, France produced 2,635,000 tons of coke 
from the collieries’ ovens, of which 2,445,000 tons 
‘in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais. 


In 1922, that production was 1,026,000 tons, in 
which the Nord and Pas-de-Calais concurred to the 
extent of only 540,000 tons, 

The reconstruction of destroyed coke ovens is be- 
ing pushed up vigorously, and the coke production of 
the Nord and Pas-de-Calais in January is showing 
on the previous month a satisfactory progress: 77,600 
tons, as against 65,500 tons. Unfortunately, this re- 
construction work is delayed by the lack of coking 
slacks, the collieries producing that kind of coal be- 
ing precisely among those that were the most severely 
war-stricken and are therefore the most backward in 
their recovery process. 


On the other hand, France can produce about 1,- 
200,000 tons of coke per annum from ovens attached 
to metallurgical works, provided, however, they are 
able to procure a sufficient supply of coking slacks. 

From December 20, 1922, to January 20, 1923, 
France had imported, beside German coke, 39,140 tons 
of coke from Great Britain, 51,900 tons from Belgium 
and 49,920 tons from other countries (mostly, no 
doubt, from Holland and Czecho-Sloyakia). 


England Short of Coke. 


Since then, imports of coke from Great Britain 
have no doubt somewhat increased; but Great Britain, 
whose iron and steel trade is benefiting from the 
present events, is herself rather short of coke. 

From Belgium, all coke shipments to France had 
been provisionally suspended. But, according to an 
agreement just concluded between the French and 
Belgian governments, Belgium is now to resume her 
deliveries of coke to France, at the rate of about 
30,000 tons per month, against France sending to her 
a certain tonnage of scrap. 

From Czecho-Slovakia, French blast furnaces are 
receiving, via Austria and Switzerland, about 1,200 
tons of coke every other day. 

We must also mention some shipments from Hol- 
land, where French metallurgists, through the As- 
sociation Zélandaise de Carbonisation, are owning the 
Sluiskil coke-oven plant, whose capacity of produc- 
tion is 300,000 tons per annum. 

But if we add up the supplies from these various 
sources, we must acknowledge that we are far from 
the mark and that the gap of 350,000 tons per month 
left by the interruption of shipments from the Ruhr 
remains practically unfilled. 

There is only one more country which we can 
apply to for a supplement of supplies, and this coun-, 
try is the United States. We just heard that some 
American coke has been offered a few days ago at 
$15 or $16 c. i. f, French ports, which is equivalent 
to 250-280 francs. 


A Comparison of Prices. 

This price compares as follows with the following 
prices now paid in France for foreign cokes: 

British coke, 260-280 francs c. i. f. French ports; 
Czecho-Slovakia coke, about 230 francs at the French 
frontier; Dutch coke, 40 florins, or about 260 francs. 
Belgian coke will no doubt be raised to at least 170 
francs at coke ovens, and even to 200 francs for 
coke produced with British slacks. 

As to French metallurgical coke, its price since 
February 16th is 135 francs at ovens in the Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais. 

The last base prices to consumers fixed by the 
Société des Cokes de Hauts-Fourneaux—created by 
French iron masters for distributing among them, at 
a compensated price, coke supplies purchased from 
various sources—are as follows: 


Compensated Prices 
at the Franco- 
German Frontier 


In December 95 francs 
In January 97 francs 
From February 1st to February 15th: 
110 francs up to 30 to 40 per cent of the capacity 
of coke consumption of the works. 
155 francs beyond that limit of 30 to 40 per cent. 
From February 16th to February 28th: 
150 francs up to 30 per cent of the capacity of 
coke consumption of the works. 
200 francs beyond that limit of 30 per cent. 
From March Ist: 
198 francs up to 20 per cent of the capacity of 
coke consumption of the works. 
310 francs beyond that limit of 20 per cent. 


The Question of Breakage. 


The above mentioned price of $15 to $16 c. i. f. 
French ports for American coke seems, therefore, to 
be perfectly acceptable. However, one objection is 
being raised: It is based on the fear that after a cross- 
Atlantic journey the coke should be landed in France 
in such a pulverulent state as would considerably in- 
crease its final cost to consumers. We know that 
American coke is generally a hard coke. Still, we 
do not see how, with a big steamer carrying, for 
instance, 6,000 tons of coke across the Atlantic, the 
breakage of a part of the cargo could be avoided. 
We mention the objection, but it does not detract, 


included) of huge reserves of phosphoric roe 
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however, from the fact that shipments of s 
American coke would, at the present juncture, be 
boon to French blast furnaces. 

* * * 


We want now to refer to a question connected wit 
the problem of American coke supplies to France, ] 
is the question of return freights to America. 
have three suggestions to make, but it goes withoy 
saying that we have not the pretension ‘of havin 
covered the whole field of. possibilities : . 

1. It has come to our knowledge that, since som 
time back, certain tonnages of building stone, quarrie 
in the French province of Bourgogne and much re 
sembling marble, are being shipped via Havr 
Antwerp to Philadelphia or neighborhood. ; 

2. 800 tons of potash from Alsace are being shi 
weekly from Dunkirk to the United States; sc 
similar shipments are also made from Antwerp. — 

3. Iron ore from our deposits of Lorraine 
Meurthe-et-Moselle might also constitute a retun 
freight for steamers having carried American cok 
or coal to France. he 

France disposes in her Eastern districts (Lorrain 






holding about 32.5 per cent of iron, This ore con 
be offered for shipment to America at the price 

35 francs (viz., slightly above $2) f. o. b. Dunkirk 
This price is only possible because the iron mm 
owners have obtained from. the concerned Fren: 
railways (the Est and the Nord Companies) substan 
tial rate abatements for the transportation of th 
ore to Dunkirk, which is the nearest French port. — 


Would that price interest American iron masters. 


In our opinion, it is a mere matter of reckoning 
putting into balance the respective prices and grad 
of French and American ores, on one hand, andi 
the other hand, comparing the maritime freight Du 
kirk-States, increased by rail rate from seashore ¢ 
Pittsburgh, with the cost of transportation of Amer 
can ores from the Lake district to Pittsburgh or o 
consuming centers. Anyhow, it seems to us that th 
question, from the double aspect of exporting Ameri 
can fuel to France and cheap French iron or at 
America, is well worth a careful study, | 


Harm of Promiscuous Control. ) 
We note that concerns officially accused of shipp | 


“fireproof” coal are almost exclusively in the Wyo it 
region, and largely in the Scranton district. Thi 
may be taken as an indirect evidence of the advan. 
tage to the public of the monopoly control that i: 
sometimes so much condemned. In other sections 

the coal fields the land is largely owned by import 
interests, but in the upper region there are some sma 
tracts in the individual ownership of small operator 
and a number of leaseholds which, having been ex 


hausted by original operators, are now available 

























new interests to exploit, if only by working the cuh 
banks if there is no coal whatever left below. 
Sometimes there is a small amount to be recovere 
by second mining, as it is termed, but at any 
there is bound to be a good-sized culm bank at 1 
of the properties. Criticism has been directed at th 
age of some of the culm banks, but in reality th¢ 
oldest are the best. Even chestnut coal was discarded 
years ago and the standard of preparation was high 
than it is today for at least two reasons—larger a 
better seams were being worked in many cases, a 
competition was so keen that close attention w 
given to the separation of slate from coal. 
The fact that Scranton is an accessible main 
point with good hotels is another point. Buy 
flock there and an inducement exists for schemer: 
to rent a patch of ground, set themselves up as co 
operators and bid for trade. 





Welsh Miners on Strike. 


A cable from London, dated last Monday, says 

“About 20,000 South Wales coal miners struck te 
day and notices to cease work in two weeks’ tim e 
are being tendered by 50,000 more. The employmen 
by the mine owners of non-unionist labor is the 
cause of the movement. The outlook is undoubtedly 
disturbing, as there is no sign on either side of a 
willingness to compromise.” ) 


] ‘ 
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| Judge Killits 


; “The coal control law enacted in Ohio last fall has 
‘been declared unconstitutional by Judge Killits in the 
'U. S. District Court at Toledo, on the ground that 
jt is an interference with interstate commerce and 
‘conflicts with Federal statutes. This opinion was 
‘rendered a few days ago in an equity action brought 
‘months ago by the Ohio Collieries Co. and the George 
M. Jones Co., of Toledo, to restrain the State of- 
ficials from enforcing the law. A permanent injunc- 
‘tion giving the plaintiffs the relief asked for was 
‘granted by Judge Killits. 
This was a hollow victory so far as any immediate 
“benefit is concerned, for no attempt was made by the 
‘State to exercise control over prices and distribu- 
tion except for a brief period following the strike, 
and in any event the law expires on March 31, 1923. 
‘But the decision is of interest to the trade as in- 
dicating that the Federal courts will upset any future 
attempts at State regulation that deny coal men the 
right to sell their tonnage in the most profitable 
markets. 
_ In the course of his opinion Judge Killits said: 
- “Tt does not seem necessary to set out the Act in 
full or to recite very extensively its provisions. 
Plainly, it was enacted to provide for the retention 
within the State of coal mined therein, to be reserved, 
‘through the efforts of those under the direction of 
‘the Act, for consumption by the people of Ohio. 
Every detail of the Act either points to that purpose 
oer outlines the machinery to effect such a result, and 
one of the defendants is the Administrator appointed 
by, the governor to fill the office created by the legisla- 
tion. It is complained by the plaintiffs that the Act 
js unconstitutional under the inhibitions of the Federal 
Constitution : 
“First, that it attempts to regulate and is an inter- 
ference with interstate commerce and covers a feature 
of legislation in which the Federal Government has 
priority when once Congress legislates on the same 
subject; 
“Second, that it impairs the obligation of contracts ; 
_ “Third, that it deprives plaintiffs of property with- 
out due process of law and takes private property of 
plaintiffs for public use without just compensation, 
denying in the operation equal protection of the laws. 
“Tt is also claimed that the Act contravenes several 
‘provisions of the Constitution of the State of Ohio. 
‘Tf these objections are good respecting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the relief prayed for should 
be granted. 








Coal an Article of Interstate Commerce. 


“Tt should be noticed that the statute concerns mined 

cal, and we assume that it will not be disputed that 
mined coal is pre-eminently an article of interstate 
_ commerce. Therefore, there is directly applicable to 
‘this situation the Gas cases decided in the 221 Ui oe 
ye 





229, 

“Ten days after the passage of this Act, Congress 
legislated on the same subject, manifestly for the pur- 
ose of reaching the same evils towards which the 
State legislation is directed, the Federal Act being 
in the interest of the whole country. 
_ “This being the legislative situation at the time 
‘this case was begun, we are unable to see how it can 
be successfully maintained that, if the two pieces of 
legislation come into conflict either in terms or in 
“reasonable operation under their respective provisions, 
the Federal statute must be given exclusive operation, 
_ and any threatened enforcement of the State Act is 
4 








“subject to a restraining order out of a court of proper 

_ jurisdiction, as this is, especially if the several agen- 
cies organized under the two classes of legislation are 

attempting to proceed in inconsistent ways, for the 
Federal legislation dominates, 

“This proposition is so definitely settled that many 
citations are unnecessary. Houston & Texas Ry. 
Co. vs. United States, 234 U. S. 342; Railroad Com- 

mission of Wisconsin vs. Railway Co., 257 U. S. 563. 


—— 
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ss Federal Court Upsets Ohio Coal Law 


Issues Injunction Restraining State from Trying to Enforee It— 
Decision May Discourage Future Attempts at Regulation. 





“That the defendants, when this case commenced, 


‘were intending to enforce the Ohio Act to a result 


substantially inconsistent with the purpose of the 
Federal Act as it was then being administered, and 
that the plaintiffs were under the threat of conditions 
which would deprive them of privileges given by the 
Federal Act in the marketing of an article of inter- 
state commerce there is no room for question. 

“The Federal Administrator, acting pursuant to au- 
thority, fixed the mine price of coal produced by 
plaintiffs at $4.75 per ton, marketable in interstate 
commerce, The Ohio Administrator had first fixed 
$4 at the mines as the price for the same commodity 
to be sold to citizens of Ohio, subsequently raising 
the price, after the commencement of this action, to 
$4.50, and the record abounds in suggestion that he 
intended to invoke the machinery of the State statute 
to compel the plaintiffs to meet his price. 

“The statute is worded to give the Administrator 
power of compulsion in this respect. That this would 
have been an interference with interstate commerce 
and an invasion of plaintiffs’ rights under the Consti- 
tution are propositions too plain for argument. In 
face of the Federal Act, as administered, the State 
statute must give way. Gulf, Colorado, etc., Railroad 
vs. Hefley, 158 U. S. 98. 

“We are unable to see any saving from conflict 
between the operations of the two statutes in the 
provisions of Section 14 of the State Act to the effect 
that certain portions of it should not apply to sale 
of coal in Ohio in interstate commerce, nor to coal 
coming into Ohio until after it ceases to be a com- 
modity in interstate commerce, because, first, this sec- 
tion exempts only in interstate commerce the provi- 
sions of the first thirteen sections of the Act, whereas 
much mischief, on the lines suggested, is more than 
possible to result from attempts to enforce the remain- 
ing sections of the Act, and for the further reason 
that, at its best, giving Section 14 its broadest opera- 
tion, the Act empowers the State Administrator to 
dictate to the plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
where and at what price may be sold some, at least, of 
their products, all of which are, by law, freely mar- 
ketable in interstate commerce, subject only to the 
restrictions of Federal legislation. ‘ 

“Tf the Act does not give the State Administrator 
this power, then it is a mere legislative gesture— 
nothing but a brutem fulmen, It can hardly be said 
that circumstances could possibly arise where, if the 
Act should be allowed to operate, the plaintiffs would 
not be compelled to sell some of their product in Ohio 
at the Ohio price and thus be deprived of the freedom 
of commerce to which they are entitled. 

“We have given reasons enough to amply justify 
a permanent injunction as prayed for here, without 
considering the other objections, under the Federal 
Constitution, to the Act’s validity. We are unable 
to see any valid distinction respecting the matters 
presented between this act and that of Indiana, held 
to be in conflict with the Federal Constitution by the 
District Court of Indiana, a decision by Circuit Judge 
Baker, 268 Fed. 572. 

“Tt is unnecessary to consider other reasons why 
the statute is unconstitutional. To the mind of this 
court it plainly is so because it is an interference with 
interstate commerce.” 


Canada Favors Coal Independence. 


A resolution that Canada should establish a na- 
tional policy in relation to its coal supply, and that 
no part of the Dominion should be dependent on the 
United States for fuel, was adopted by the House 
of Commons at Ottawa last Monday. : 

It was introduced by T. L. Church, Conservative 
member for North Toronto and long Mayor of that 
city, who suggested a 10 per cent export duty on 
newsprint, the proceeds to be used to stimulate pro- 
duction of Canadian coal and establishment of a 
coking industry. 
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BIG ANTHRACITE RECORD 


Tonnage Shipped Since End of Strike Greater 
Than in Other Winters. 


E. E. Loomis, chairman of the committee on public 
relations of the Eastern railroads and president of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., authorizes the following 
statement : 

“So much that is misleading or erroneous has been 
said this winter concerning the shortage of anthracite 
coal and the alleged responsibility of the railroads 
for this shortage, that it seems opportune to call at- 
tention to the known facts. 

‘7. The strike of anthracite miners began on April 
1, 1922, and terminated on September 11, 1922, a period 
of five months and 11 days. Practically no anthracite 
coal was mined during this period. Little coal was 
mined the first week after the termination of the 
strike, so that the period of non-production was prac- 
tically five months and 18 days. 

“2. During this period the country lost the bene- 
fit, for use during the winter just closing, of a nor- 
mal production of at least 40,000,000 tons. Out of 
this lost production the domestic consumer alone 
faced a shortage of about 23,500,000 tons. 


Movement: by Months, 
“3. From Sept. 1, 1922, to March 1, 1923, the rail- 
roads, loaded and transported 40,669,810 tons of an- 


thracite coal, distributed as follows: 
Tons 


September.) 19220 sess teeter < mrchette tess at edn 5,011,930 
Metober:< 1972" (east a een een ae on: 7,303,535 
imovember. [9226 t. tame cine Waites ee ttche stares 7,139,153 
December» | G27 Nea. Weenie EL tas ss « 7,177,822 
Mcaiar yy: 1 OZS Ae ieee ce try eine Ps 7,419,066: 
Rabriarys' S23 Seater cake reneert cto awa tt ts 6,618,304 

otal | ° ary qalspettena terreus scot wi tear ore Ph (ahs 40,669,810 


“4. From Sept. 1, 1921, to March 1, 1922, a period 
of easy transportation conditions,, the railroads were 
called on to transport only 34,949,268 tons of anthra- 
cite coal. 

“5. From Sept. 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921, the rail- 
roads were called on to transport 37,521,280 tons of 
anthracite coal, which was somewhat above normal 
production. a 

“6. The transportation of 40,669,810 tons between 
Sept. 1, 1922, and March 1, 1923, is not only consid- 
erably above the same period in previous years, but 
was accomplished under conditions of abnormally 
heavy traffic and despite the handicaps of a some- 
what severe winter, 

“All of the above figures are taken from reports 
to the U. S. Geological Survey, and can be easily 
verified by anyone who desires to do so. 

“Tt should be understood that in its published re- 
ports the United States Geological Survey includes 
coal consumed at the collieries, and coal sold locally 
without railroad transportation. Such coal is ex- 
cluded in the above figures of coal loaded: and trans- 
ported by the railroads. 


“A ton means a short ton of 2,000 pounds.” 





Fuel Administration Prices Upheld. 


The right of the wartime Fuel Administration to 
fix coal prices was upheld last Monday by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in deciding against 
the J. M. McDonald Coal Co., of West Virginia, 
which appealed for increased pay for coal sold un- 
der prices established by the Administration. 


Several hundred thousand dollars was involved in 
the McDonald claim. 


A number of similar suits are now pending before 
the Supreme Court, and it is expected that the 
McDonald decision will stand as .a precedent for the 
dismissal of all the appeals brought up from United 
States District Courts. 





Mine No. 2 South of Macon, Missouri, which has 
been idle since January 22nd, has been reopened by the 
reorganized Home Coal Co. and is being leased to a 
co-operative company composed principally of em- 
ployees of that concern. 





COMMISSION QUIZZES DEALERS 


Retailers Asked to Furnish Detailed Reports 
to Fact Finding Body. 


No one can justly accuse the Fact Finding Com- 
mission of not trying to obtain facts. Following the 
sending of questionnaires to the coal operators and 
wholesalers, the Commission has now forwarded a 
set of blanks to the retailers for their use in furnish- 
ing details of their business since 1917. And the 
Commission wants all the details, not part of them. 


The amount of work required in going over the 
records and digging out the data necessary to fully 
answer these retail questionnaires is fairly stagger- 
ing. Naturally, it is greater in the case of large 
concerns, but on the other hand, they have a larger 
force available for the task and their records are 
apt to be more complete than in the case of small 
dealers. Many dealers will probably find it impos- 
sible to fill out the questionnaires, as it is doubtful 
if their books show all the facts asked for. 


The question may well be asked what the Commis- 
sion expects to do with all the data it is seeking to 
obtain from the various branches of the trade. It 
would seem to be beyond the power of any small 
body of men to study and digest such a mass of 
information, especially in the limited time at their 
disposal. 

Perhaps the Commission is exceeding its authority 
in trying to force business men to divulge such de- 
tails. The Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia has recently issued two injunctions restraining 
the Federal Trade Commission from collecting similar 
data, but no one likes to lock horns with the Govern- 
ment in a matter of this kind, especially when Con- 
gress has recently amended the law so as to give the 
Coal Commission greater power to compel answers. 


Penalty for Refusing Data. 


The enlarged powers of the Commission with re- 
spect to compelling answers to questionnaires are 
specified in the Borah-Winslow law as follows: 


“That any persons who shall wilfully neglect or 
refuse to attend and testify or depose, or to pro- 
duce or permit access to any book, paper, or other 
evidence, or to answer any written questions 
propounded by the Commission or any officer or 
agent thereof, as herein provided for, and any person 
who shall wilfully give false testimony in respect of 
any matter or thing under investigation by the Com- 
mission, or shall make or cause to be made any false 
entry or statement of fact in any book, account, 
record, document, correspondence, paper, or other evi- 
dence, with intent to deceive the Commission or any 
officer or agent thereof, shall be guilty of an offense 
and upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or. by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, 

“That in case of disobedience to any subpcena 
issued by the Commission or any member thereof, or 
of refusal or neglect to testify fully and freely con- 
cerning any matter or thing under investigation by 
the Commission or of refusal to make written answer 
to any question propounded by the Commission or any 
officer or agent thereof, or of refusal to permit access 
to any book, account, record, document, correspond- 
ence, paper, or other evidence, by any person the 
Commission may invoke the aid of the district court 
of the United States for the district in which such 
person resides, in requiring obedience to its process, 
orders, and requests; and the several district courts 
of the United States are hereby invested with juris- 
diction in case of such contumacy or refusal to obey 
the process, orders, and requests of the Commission 
to issue an order requiring compliance therewith. 
Any failure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by the court as a contempt thereof.” 


Seven boys caught stealing coal from cars in the 
Boston & Albany yards at Worcester, Mass., were 
recently fined $10 each, An old man and his daughter, 
who had bought stolen coal from the boys and had 
encouraged them to continue their raids on coal trains, 
were fined $20 each. 
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ANSWER TO HEARST 


Operators State Swindling Charges Are 


Grossly False Except for Outlaws. 


Answering recent attacks in the Hearst papers, the 
General Policies Committee of Anthracite Operators 
says in part: 

“Sensational statements in the New York American 


declare that anthracite operators are swindling the: 


American public by shipping material from rubbish 
heaps ; 

“That this colossal fraud is carried to such an ex- 
tent that the production and shipment of fresh-mined 
anthracite is held up; 

“That railroad cars are so absorbed in the trans- 
portation of refuse that there are not enough ayail- 
able to serve the mines. : 

“These statements are not only misleading, but 
grossly false. The facts are as follows: 

“Since the termination of the strike on September 
11, 1922, which cost the public 30,000,000 tons of 
anthracite, or about 40 per cent of the annual output, 
the mines have been running at their fullest capacity 
in the production of fresh-mined anthracite, and the 
amount produced and shipped each month has prac- 
tically equaled that of the record war year, 1917-18. 


Extraordinary Output Carried Promptly. 


“Preference has been given to the transportation 
of anthracite by the railroads, and except for block- 
ades caused by storm this extraordinary output of 
fresh-mined coal has been promptly carried to the 
consumer, 

“The charges that responsible anthracite operators 
are shipping ‘fire-proof coal’ from banks are without 
foundation. 

“In the earlier days of anthracite mining no market 
existed or could be found for any part of the product 
smaller than chestnut and even all of that size could 
not always be sold. The result of this was the ac- 
cumulation of the heaps or ‘banks,’ familiar sights 
in the anthracite region, containing large quantities 
of fuel. In more recent years, modern methods of 
preparation and combustion have gradually made this 
coal available for use. 

“It has suffered no appreciable deterioration by this 
storage, but on the other hand has provided a storage 
reservoir of reserve fuel which has served to eke out 
the limited supply in such emergencies as that through 
which we have just been passing and that existing 
during the World War. 

“The salvage of coal from banks has been going 
on for 30 years as a work of conservation. 

“This reclaimed coal has the same value for fuel 
purposes as fresh-mined coal of the same sizes. 

“Less than one per cent—that is, less than one ton 
in every hundred tons of domestic size coal—comes 
from banks. 

“Separation of anthracite from the non-combustible 
material is just as necessary when it comes from the 
mines as when it comes from the banks. The meth- 
ods of preparation are identical. 

“A car of anthracite shipped by responsible op- 
erators is of the same quality whether it originates 
in the mines or in the banks. 

“Before shipment it has been subjected to rigid 
inspection, and any coal which does not pass inspec- 
tion is again run through the breaker or washery. 

“The great body of anthracite operators have sold 
only good coal to the public. The sale of worthless 
material by a few outlaws unjustly reacts upon the 
legitimate operators; as well as inflicting injury upon 
the consumer,” 


Commissions Have Paltered. 

The unfortunate part of the situation is that out 
of the recent list of 20 concerns against which com- 
plaints had been made, not one was the operator of 
a coal mine and few, if any, belonged to any trade 
organization. To a degree the word “outlaw” applies, 
and both the Pennsylvania Coal Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have pursued a 
paltering policy with regard to their activities. 

Moreover, certain of the complaints have had to do 
not with shipments from the culm banks, but from 
the rock pile. Some have devised the plan of break- 
ing up the rock dumped in early days, with the idea 
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) 
of separating the adhering portions of coal. In some 
cases a very liberal interpretation has been made, 
apparently, as to what is coal and what is rock, 

The American indulges in an editorial comeback, 


with allusion to personal experiences. This is some- 
thing statisticians must bear in mind. Even if there 
should be only one-tenth of one per cent of rock 
shipped, there is a possibility that this fire-proof ma- 
terial might constitute 100 per cent of the one ca 
delivered to some dealer, or the single ton deliver 
to some consumer. And such circumstances sora 
modify generalities in a way that must be recognize 
if the standpoint of buyers, in the trade or among th 
public, is to be comprehended. j 

The American’s chief rejoinder to the General Poli 
cies Committee is that the non-burnable materi 
in “certain shipments” of fresh-mined coal has ru 
as high as 20 per cent, Like many American state- 
ments, that sounds strong but does not mean very 
much. They could justify their assertion if they 
could point to two cars (“certain shipments”) con-. 
taining as high as 20 per cent non-burnable material. 
And of course for the purpose of their argument it 
does not matter whether the tonnage came from the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. or the small 
est operator in the entire field. a 

There is a great amount of skill displayed in most 
of the American campaigns, and it is known to be 
an extremely difficult matter to enforce any claim for 
libelous statements against the organization. . 
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Rate of Bituminous Production Shows a 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT | 
=a 


Tendency Toward Reaction. 
> 
Bituminous production dropped back over 300,000 


_ tons in the week ended March 10th, the figure stand- 


ing at 10,609,000 tons, as against 10,946,000 tons the 
week before. Preliminary reports for the week ended 
March 17th, based on car loadings for four days, 
indicate a further decline, probably to between 10... 
400,000 and 10,500,000 tons. a | 

Below are comparative figures showing the output | 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. S| 
Geological Survey: | 


Week Ended 1923 Ne ae 1922” a 
February 17 ........ 10,431,000 10,285,000 
February 24 9.0.5 ee 10,324,000 10,402,000 
Match) 3is2, oqo 10,946,000 10,541,000 
March. 10"... eae 10,609,000 11,102,000 { 

Anthracite. 









The rate of anthracite production shows no ma- 
terial change, but continues on a heavier scale th: 
in February. Figures covering the four latest wee 
for which complete returns have been received by 


the Geological Survey are as follows, with compari 
sons for 1922: 


Week Ended 1923 NGS 1922 
ebruarys 7, seen 1,828,000 1,703,000 . 
Pebriary 24.5) ee 1,888,000 1,710,000 
March “32 See eee 2,104,000 1,913,000 
March (ha. sees 2,048,000 1,982,000 





Journalistic Snowbirding, © 
National Ccal Mining News. 


It is nothing to the credit of American indust 
as a whole, that the coal industry is publicly dis- 
credited. Nothing will be added to the national weal 
if it stays in that situation, To the contrary, ind 

Unfortunately for the coal men, their national as 
sociation has been left in charge of those whose tim 
was given largely to soliciting advertisements, rath 
than to men of large constructive experience and 
vision. The result—an expensive but futile effort. 
Many coal meri now realize this, and are withdrawing 
from it. 

In all events, for the coal industry as it is for the 
others, the word now is to— 

Stop “Going to Washington”; go to the public! 
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_ LESS FOREIGN BUYING 


Ruhr Outlook Causes 


favorable 
Boom to Collapse. 


Export 


The export boom which started off so gaily less 

a month ago, and promised to develop into some- 

ing worth while, has had quite a setback this week, 

Inquiries have dropped off, orders are few and far 

etween, and the Hampton Roads coal market has 
weakened materially as a result. 


| Foreign buying was based largely on the Ruhr 
je-up and the supposition that it would continue. 
With the latest reports indicating the probability of 
in early settlement, importers in France, Germany, 
ium and other European countries have lost in- 
ierest to a large extent in American coal and coke. 


If a compromise is effected under which coal and 
soke production is resumed in the Ruhr on anything 
ike a normal basis, it will be a severe blow to our 
‘xport aspirations. There may be a little buying for 
t while, until the shortage brought about by the 
itrikes in the occupied area is overcome, but the boom 
which was gathering headway until a week or so ago 
will be nipped in the bud unless serious labor troubles 
levelop in South Wales. Some miners are reported 
70 be on strike there and the number may be in- 
sreased shortly if the plans of radical leaders are 
varried out. 

There have been a score or more of steamers 
chartered this week to carry coal and coke to Europe, 
ind a couple of fixtures to the River Plate are also 
‘eported. These are said to be chiefly on old orders, 
lowever, and new business is at low ebb just at the 
noment. 









Freights and Charters. 


Coal and coke charters reported during the past 
week include: 
| Norwegian steamer Aagot, 2,289 tons net, coal, 
Hampton Roads, $3.30, Antwerp-Hamburg range, 
April. 
‘British steamer Stagpool, 2,991 tons net, coke, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, $5.50. Antwerp, April. 
Dutch steamer Zosma, 5,335 tons net, coal $3.25, 
Antwerp-Hamburg range, April. 
Dutch steamer Helena, 1,830 net, Atlantic range 
o Continent, $5.25, coke, April, 
British steamer Nethergate, 3,197 net, Atlantic 
‘ange to Continent, $5.25, coke, April. 
British steamer Chalister, 3,369 net, Atlantic range 
o Continent, $5.25, coke, prompt loading. 
British steamer Galtymore, 2,862 net, Atlantic 
ange to Continent, coke, $5.50, prompt loading. 
Norwegian steamer Ocvre, 2,413 net, Atlantic 
ange to French Atlantic, coal, $3.40, April. 
British steamer Brazilicr, 3,181 net, Atlantic range 
0 French Atlantic, coal, $3.25. 
British steamer Strathfillan, 2,816 net, Atlantic 
ange to French Atlantic, $5.25, coke, May loading. 
Belgian Line steamer, part cargo of coal, Atlantic 
ange to French Atlantic at or about $3.35. 
Norwegian steamer 4rna, 3,250 net, Atlantic range 
o River Plate, at or about $4.75, April. 
‘British steamer Southlea, 2,776 net, Atlantic range 
o River Plate, 19s, April. . 
Swedish steamer Boden, 1,985 tons net, coal, Hamp- 
ay Toads $3.75, Luela, April. 
‘British steamer Roseden, 2,700 net, Atlantic range 
0 French Atlantic, coal, $3.50, first half of April. 
apanese steamer Tyne Maru, 4,254 net, Atlantic 
ange to Havre-Hamburg range, coke, $5.50, April 
=U, 
ritish steamer Paris City, 3,959 net, Atlantic 
ange to Antwerp or Dunkirk, coke, $.50, April. 
British steamer Darneholm, 2,331 net, Atlantic 
ange to French Atlantic, coal, $3.45, March-April. 
British steamer River Trent, 2,268 net, Atlantic 
ange to Marseilles, coal, $4.25, March-April. 
Dutch steamer Jobshaven, 2,151 net, Atlantic range 
o Antwerp or Dunkirk, coke, $5.25, April. 
Norwegian. steamer Bertha, 1,067 net, 
ange to Continent, coke, $5.25, April. 
British steamer Grelstone, 2,614 net, Atlantic range 
9 Havre-Hamburg range, $5.50, coke, April. 
Danish steamer Kirsten Marsek, 1,355 net, Atlantic 
ange to French Atlantic, coal, $3.40, April. 


Atlantic 


is 
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GOOD SEASON FORECAST 


Owners of Lake Vessels Expect Heavy Move- 
ment of Freight This Year. 


Burralo, March 22—There is a show of spring 
activity in the harbor, but it is mostly exerted in 
getting out the winter grain cargoes, which must be 
in elevator before April, that being the beginning of 
the new elevator year. The 28,000,000 bushels of grain 
laid up afloat here have made it very lively in the 
harbor all winter. Ice has not hindered as much as 
usual. There is a large amount of it in the lake out- 
side the harbor, but it is pretty well broken up. 

About the most changeable weather even for March 
has been experienced lately, the thermometer running 
from 60 degrees in the sun one day to nearly zero 
the next day (March 18 and 19) so that there was 
no guessing what sort of a spring opening was in 
store. Still, the vessel owners are trying to put off 
sailing day till May 1, though such a plan has seldom 
worked. Already a steamer has left Cleveland for 
Detroit, though it was in the ice on the way at last 
report. Needless to say, she was after automobiles; 
they are the most active freight now. 

The outlook for the lake season is excellent. There 
is a large amount of grain and ore to come down and 
a good movement of coal up is expected, though none 
of the shipping agents has notice of any coming yet. 
The package-freight lines will also be active. Noth- 
ing shrinks but lumber, but that is pretty nearly gone 
from the lake region. It is likely that the freight 
carried on the lakes the coming season will exceed 
any former season. 

In the past two seasons the demand for grain car- 
riers from the upper lakes to Montreal has become 
so great that Buffalo has entered the list along with 
Canadian craft. Much of the grain comes to Buffalo, 
as the handling facilities at Port Colborne, at the 
upper end of the Welland canal, 18 miles from 
Buffalo, are not adequate. This new route will afford 
a large amount of coal tonnage on Lake Ontario, 
which has long been short of it, on account of so 
little return freight being available. Heavier coal 
shipments in that district are likely. 

Nisbet Grammer and John J. Boland, Buffalo grain 
and vessel capitalists, came back from England last 
week, where they have a fleet of ten steamers which 
are to go into this Montreal trade. They will begin 
to arrive early in April. About 40 canal-sized vessels 
are going into that trade. If the movement of grain 
over that route continues to be heavy the lake naviga- 
tion territory will be extended materially. 

As to the movement of coal down the St. Lawrence, 
opinions differ. Some say it will be heavy, though 
it is known that there is an effort to use Canadian 
coal more than formerly. It may be able to compete 
with Pennsylvania coal and it may not. 


As April Ist falls on Sunday, Eight Hour Day will 
be celebrated this year on Monday, the 2nd. All the 
anthracite collieries will be idle, and in some fields 
the bituminous miners will also take the day off. It 
is the anniversary of the adoption of the eight-hour 
day in the Central Competitive District. 


Tae 








Buffalo Notes 





A jobber who has looked the prospects up carefully 
says there is no hope of a removal of the New Haven 
embargo inside of two weeks. Then it may take a 
few weeks longer. 


President J. T. Roberts, of the local Bituminous 
Coal Association was in Montreal last week. He 
found the coal trade very dull there, with much Nova 
Scotia coal coming in. 


The state of the local bituminous trade is shown 
by a jobber who had 10 cars of mine-run put on his 
list at the beginning of the week. He reports that he 
called up about 30 concerns and never sold a car. 


It is announced by Timothy Burns, general man- 
ager of the Lackawanna Steel plant, that two bat- 
teries of 60 coke ovens each will be added to the 
plant at once. The capacity will be about 110,000 
tons a month. 


The bids for the waterworks coal contract, opened 
en the 20th, were eight, John McVicket of Cleveland 
being lowest regular at $2.25 for slack on a $2.39 
rate. The bid of E. L. Hedstrom appeared 13 
minutes late. It was a little lower still. 


John J. Boland, extensive Buffalo vessel owner and 
coal carrier under the name of Boland & Cornelius, 
who has been in Europe two months, looking after 
his new fleet of ten steamers building in England for 
the route between Lake Erie and Montreal, returned 
home this week. He says that the first two of the 
list will be ready to sail for America early in April. 


There appear to be some people in the Canadian 
Northwest who think coal consumers in Ontario are 
willing to pay heavily for being Canadians. A min- 
ing concern in Alberta is circularizing all this part 
of Canada, offering coal, such as the Northwest has, 
at $11.50 a ton, delivered. At the same time Penn- 
sylvania soft coal, of much better quality can be 
furnished for $6.87. 


Nine years ago Col. C. D. R. Stowits was ap- 
pointed receiver of Frank Williams & Co., Buffalo 
coal operators. He has now rendered his final re- 
port, having disposed of the mines, some of which 
had to be sold several times, and turned everything 
into money. Starting with the general expectation 
that nothing would be realized, Col. Stowitz has paid 
the creditors 50 cents on the dollar. 


A Buffalo jobber, who takes care of his customers 
if it can be done, has been lying awake nights because 
a certain greenhouse man on his list had neglected 
to order coal till it was a toss-up whether the roads 
would get it there before $40,000 worth of green 
plants were frozen. The stuff was finally saved and now 
the jobber says that hereafter coal will be asked for 
in time for delivery or the concern will buy of some- 
one else, 


The Westmoreland Coal Co., of Philadelphia, has 
secured options on a 5,500-acre tract in the Little 
Coal River district of West Virginia, and is now 
engaged in exploration work on the property. 








Tidewater Bituminous Shipments for February. 














New York Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Charleston Total 
Destination Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons 
New England....... 134,000 41,000 99,000 795,000 16,000 1,085,000 
EXpOrtS mae ner ween 1,000 9,000 10,000 78,000 8,000 106,000 
Bunkers sheaoniye caer 226,000 30,000 21,000 129,000 6,000 412,000 
Inside iGapes. 1.4). caren see aes 143,000 129,000 63:00 0 Siren een So 340,000 
Other tontiage..2... 056,000) he meee 8,000 218,000 3,000 765,000 
Vital cabernet 897,000 223,000 267,000 1,288,000 33,000 2,708,000 
Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 

Week Ended Cargo dg Bunker eines _ ne pee Coie Total 
atiian youre ime 7,642 24,338 169,938 3,448 82,371 287,737 
Bebriat yates 18,487 24,139 197,663 3,784 78,196 322,269 
February 10 ...... 7,997 20,891 192,692 3,455 85,679 310,714 
Hebruatyall/aset 19,708 19,640 * 201,244 4,050 76,433 321,075 
February 24 asdace 14,587 25520 223,146 6,234 60,318 329,812 
March "Site eters 21,495 35,936 205,645 4,509 97,178 364,763 
Mar. chin Omewracsarest 48,484 17,504 239,537 6,308 92,523 404,356 


JANUARY FUEL EXPORTS 


No Reflection Yet of New Crop of Foreign 
Orders. 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal and coke 
to various countries from the United States during 
January, 1923, were: * 

ANTHRACITE: Canada 347,337; British Hon- 
duras 404; Mexico 183; Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor 219; Bermuda 703; other British West Indies 
52; Cuba 6,407; Dominican Republic 711; total 356,- 
015 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Italy 6,361; 
England 511; Canada 1,001,650; British Honduras 
230; Guatemala 1; Honduras 12;. Nicaragua 288; 
Panama 9,440; Mexico 6,534; Bermuda 1,119, Barba- 


Netherlands 1; 


dos 20, Cuba 59,664; Dominican Republic 550; 
Dutch West Indies 3,034; Virgin Islands 2,669. 
Total 1,092,084 gross tons. 

COKE: France 2,007; Germany 1,621; Italy 400; 


Scotland 500; Canada 65,859; British Honduras 3; 
Guatemala 7; Salvador 5; Mexico 5,936; other Brit- 
ish West Indies 91; Cuba 1,319; Dominican Repub- 
lic 42: Colombia 22, Venezuela 7. Total 77,759 gross 
tons. 

By Customs Districts. 


ANTHRACITE: Maine and New Hampshire 8; 
Vermont 1,228: St. Lawrence 108,787; Rochester 
3,075: Buffalo 226,379° New York 8,408; Philadel- 
phia 3,229; South Carolina 3,084; Florida 145; San 
Antonio 93; El Paso 88; San Diego lis Avirona ats 
Washington 89; Dakota 1,244; Michigan 125): Porto 
Rico 31. Total 356,016 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Maine and New Hampshire 67; 
Vermont 938; St. Lawrence 184,166; Rochester 43,- 


691; Buffalo 404,895; New York 26; Philadelphia 
9.853; Maryland 511; Virginia 59,158; South Caro- 


lina 7,512: Florida 7,142; Mobile 320; New Orleans 
486; Sabine 20; San Antonio 42; El Paso 4,440; 
San Diego 29; Arizona 2,003; Washington 3,872; 
Dakota 8,064; Duluth-Superior 5,775; Michigan 233,- 


072: Ohio 116,002. Total 1,092,084 gross tons. 
COKE: Maine and New Hampshire 248; Ver- 


St. Lawrence 6,146; Buffalo 40,833; New 
Philadelphia 2,183; Virginia 227; Flor- 
New Orleans 473; El Paso 1,324; San 
Diego 1; Arizona 4,583; San Francisco 10; Dakota 
7,238: Duluth-Superior 1; Michigan 10,057; Ohio 
378: Porto Rico 2; total 77,759 gross tons. 

BUNKER: New York 123,439; Philadelphia 16,- 
130; Maryland 13,688; Hampton Roads 92,741; Flor- 
ida 11.853: Mobile 5,666; New Orleans 29,877; Gal- 
veston 937. 


mont 958; 
Work L.536¢ 
ida 1,561; 


Out of Print Coal Books. 


As our list of books relative to the coal trade has 

a considerable degree, we have omitted 

from standing advertisement the volume out of 

print, preserving the names, however, for reference 

as they can be consulted at a number of the larger 

libraries. They are: 

American Coals, Story of. Nicolls. 

Analysis of British Coals and Cokes. Greenwell, 

Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade. Volume 
1. R. L. Galloway. 

Anthracite Coal Communities. Dr. Roberts. 

Anthracite Coal Industry. A Study of the Economic 


grown to 


Conditions, Etc. Dr. Peter Roberts. 
Anthracite, Introduction of. Erskine Hazard, 1827. 
Anthracite Coal in Pennsylvania. Josiah White’s 


History of Introduction of. 


Anthracite on Lehigh, Discovery of. Thomas G. 
James. 

Chemistry of Coke, The. Anderson. 

Coal, Distillation and By-Products. J. G. . Chris- 
topher 

Coal Mining, A Comprehensive Reference Book on 
Practical. W. Wardle, third edition, 1889 (Eng- 
land). 


Colliery Management. Jon. Hyslop, second edition. 








In an article in last week’s issue, appearing on 
page 908, we referred to a certain development being 
an outcome of the super-reform methods of the recent 
past. But the printing office made it read “super- 
return” methods, which of course was ridiculous. 
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DEATH OF CALVIN PARDEE 


Had Been Identified with Anthracite Mining 
Since Civil War Days. 


Calvin Pardee, who with his father, Ario Pardee, 
and brother, Ario, Jr., had a prominent part in the 
development of the anthracite industry, died last Sun- 
day at his home in Germantown, Philadelphia, at the 
age of &l. 

Born in Hazleton, Luzerne County, Pa., Mr. Par- 
dee, when nineteen years old, was graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute with the degree of 
bachelor of science. He served for a year and a half 
in the Civil War, and was a first lieutenant in the 
28th Pennsylvania Volunteers when discharged in 
October, 1862, because of physical disability. 

After recovering his health Mr. Pardee became 
superintendent of mines -with the frm: of A. Pardee 
& Co., at Hazleton. He managed the concern’s min- 
ing interests for more than twenty years. In 1865 he 
became interested in the mining of anthracite at 
Lattimer Mines, Luzerne County, as a member of 
the firm of Pardee Brothers & Co. Later he leased 
a coal property in Luzerne County from the Big Black 
Creek Improvement Co. and opened the Hollywood 
Colliery, associating with himself Ario Pardee, J. 
Gillingham Fell and Ario Pardee, Jr., operating under 
the firm name of Calvin Pardee & Co. 

In 1875, Mr. Pardee leased what was then known 
as the Mount Pleasant Colliery, in Luzerne County. 
Until 1907, he remained actively engaged as a miner 
and shipper of anthracite. 

Mr. Pardee was president of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co, from January 1, 1895, to April 1, 
1896, and one of its Board of Managers for upwards 
of ten years. He served also as a director of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. and was director of the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the East Ten- 
nessee & Western North Carolina Railroad Co., the 
Cranberry Iron & Coal Co., the Cranberry Furnace 
Co. and other mining and industrial corporations. 

Mr. Pardee was a member of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Com- 
mandery of the State of Pennsylvania, and of the 
Union League. 

He is survived by his wife, three sons, Alfred D. 
Pardee, Ario Pardee and Howard Pardee, and three 
daughters. 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Dh.) & Wee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
William & Peters... 790 825 825 825 625 
Lehigh & W. B..... 775 8.00 800 800 6.15 
Reading. i.e eee 8.30, 830 830 830 6.30 
Lehigh C. & N...... 81058358. 358 8.coneO:Z0. 
Lehigh Valley ..... 7.90. 98:10) 98.155 85a 615 
Del. & Hudson..... BLOT A: meson ee 
Company prices for steam sizes are as follows: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4.00-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; 


barley, $1.50-$2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10, 


Rail Shipments to New England. 


Below are figures showing the number of cars of 
coal forwarded to New. England and eastern New 
York, all-rail, through the Hudson River gateways 
and Rouses Point, during several recent weeks: 


1923 1923 1922 1922 
Week ended Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- — Anthra- 
minous cite minous cite 
February .3). eee 3,275 3,447 3,474 2,993 
Hebruany «10a 3,461 3,636 3,872 3,051 
February: l7a..seeeeneoee 3,632 3,507 2,799 
Bebruary: 24° ..eeeee 2,783 3,852 3,999 3,258 
March 3:.4caeeenee 3,211 3,708 4,073 3,451 


Some of the steamers recently chartered to carry 
American coal to Europe have been engaged in bring- 
ing coal to this country from England. The British 
steamer St. Stephen is a case in point. This vessel 
discharged several thousand tons of Welsh coal at 
New York last week, for one of the anthracite rail- 
roads, and then proceeded to Newport News to take 
on a cargo of Kanawha coal for Rotterdam. 









Only a Few Interests in in That Great Stat: 
Patronize Trade Press. 


Comment was recently heard with regard t 
small number of West Virginia coal producers p 
izing the trade press in liberal measure. 


Although West Virginia is the second largest 
producing State in the Union, the number of 


papers, 
large. 
rely to a peculiar and unusual extent on the service 
of the official organ, so-called, of the National Coa 
Association as a medium affording free publici ti 
them and to the trade in general, some of the 

erators being members of the association. - 


Perhaps this appeals particularly to West Virgin 
as that State, organized in 1862, directly under Goy 
ernment influence, is in closer touch with Washin gto 
than some of the others. Train schedules and posta 
arrangements are so shaped up as to make it an over 
night ride from practically all points in West Vir 
ginia to the national Capital. Furthermore, there i 
the natural tendency of the South to rely upon Wash 
ington, the seat of Government, as the source 0 
various things it cannot provide for itself, and th 
National Coal Association, with its headquarters i 
Washington, may therefore make the stronger app 
to them with its so-called free publicity arrangemen 

A century ago it was discernable that the Sou 
was more of a factor at Washington than was th 
North, although having only half the population, an 
apparently that tendency, once political only, now _ 
a business bearing as well, and is reflected in 
thought that somehow or other a subscription ‘i 1 
National Association relieves the interest involve 
from patronizing the trade press, even that goo 
representative of the trade press located in their ow 
State. 




















FORD RAISES WAGES 


Will Also Install Scales and Pay by Weigh 
at Pond Creek Mines. 


promulgated and are announced retroactive to Ma 
1. In the matter of inside and outside labor 
is little difference between the scale and that of 


fields. 
For cutters and loaders the increase will reach 


and the miners will get paid by the ton insteall 
by the car, 

Minimum wage for outside labor, 75 cents an hi 
and maximum wage for skilled inside labor, 95 cent 
For motormen, bratticemen, tracklayers, wire me 
pumpers and drivers, 90 cents an hour, and for bra 
men, 85 cents. For common unskilled inside la 
80 cents. " 


All goods are to be sold by the company stores 
cost, plus the actual cost of handling. 


cents; for shooting, from 23 to 24 cents, and for le 
ing, from $1.15 to $1.20 a car. All new employ 
must undergo a physical examination. — 


Trade Commission Takes Appeal. 


The District of Columbia Court of Appeals _ 
granted the petition of the Federal Trade Commis: 
to appeal the Claire Furnace Co. case to the Supre 
Court of the United States. The Court of App 
some time ago confirmed the finding of Supreme Co 
of the District of Columbia by granting a perm: 
nent injunction restraining the Commission fr 
gathering cost figures from the 22 coke, iron a 
steel companies involved in the proceedings. 






March 24, 1923 


| New York Notes 


= 
ae. P. Morrell, of Pattison & Bowns, is back from 
a short vacation at Atlantic City. 


Thomas Dickson, of Dickson & Eddy, returned 
from Nassau early in the week. 




















wis W. Shaub, New York manager for Coleman 
7 Co., has been away on a western trip this week. 
WG. C. Harris, of Geo. D. Harris & Co., is back at 
office again after being laid up for about three 
onths with stomach trouble. 


John S. Van Epps, general sales manager, Shan- 


itors during the past week. 


The new telephone numbers of W. H. Bradford 
& Co., who recently moved to 40 Rector street, are 
Bowling Green 3588, 3589, 3590 and 3591. 

’ John R. Morris, New York sales agent of the 
‘Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., returned the first of 
h week from Florida, much improved in health. 

7 ames A. Gordy, president of the Gordy Coal Cor- 
ad 299 Broadway, has returned from Atlantic 
City, where he went to recover from a serious opera- 
n performed in December. 


oo Powel, of the Sterling Coal Co., 29 
Broadway, visited his office last Thursday for the 
first time since the middle of January, having been 
Jaid up for more than two months with the “flu” and 
its after-effects. 

he Wallins Creek Coal Co., with headquarters in 
‘Cincinnati and mines in the Harlan district of eastern 
a has opened a sales office in the Grand 
. tral Terminal Building, to handle tidewater and 
‘export business. R. Richmen is the manager in 
‘charge. Telephone number is Murray Hill 10295. 


. WBenjamin F, Hernandez, who was recently convicted 
‘of stealing $76,000 from the Davis Coal Co. in con- 
‘ection with an export shipment in 1920, has been 
‘given an indeterminate sentence of from four to seven 
‘years in Sing Sing. He was formerly in business 
at 17 Battery Place under the name of R. E. Matthews 
& Co. and the Maritime Navigation Co. 


aw. B. Simmons, well known to the local trade 
‘through having been coal editor of the New York 
Commercial for several years, is now associated with 
Sidford & Greene, 17 Battery Place. For the past 
two or three months Mr. Simmons has been acting 
ee eiant to A. S. Learoyd, District Fuel Adminis- 
trator for Greater New York and Long Island. 
Henry Hencken, a well-known retail dealer of this 
city, died last Saturday at the age of 47. He was 
a son of the late Frederick W. Hencken, who had a 
1 yard on West 25th street, and about 20 years 
ago opened a yard of his own at 28th street and the 
North River, which he conducted up to the time of 
his death. It is understood that the business will be 
continued by the estate without change of name. 
H. M. Stagg, who recently retired as vice-president 
the Pennsylvania Collieries, Inc., has been ap- 
inted sales manager of the Bulah Coal Mining Co., 
Broadway. Mr. Stagg is widely known among 
1 men and consumers hereabouts, having repre- 
sented Weston Dodson & Co. in-this market before 
thew associated with the Pennsylvania Collieries 


















about four years ago. The Bulah mines are located 
at Ramey, Pa., in the Clearfield district. 








Mrs. C. W. Watson Dies. 


Mrs. Clarence W. Watson, wife of the president 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. and former United 
States Senator from West Virginia, died at her home 
n Fairmont, W. Va., last Thursday. Mrs. Watson, 
with her husband, arrived in New York last Satur- 
day from Southampton, England, where she had been 
1 with pneumonia. She was immediately taken to 
Fairmont on a special train. 


Coal operators in the Morgantown section con- 
tinue to be optimistic over a good lake season, The 


Ruhr situation, they believe, will stimulate coal ex- 


- considerably. 


, 


: 
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LIGHT BUYING AT BOSTON 


Consumers Hoping Prices Will Continue to 
Sag—Demurrage Piling Up. 


The bituminous market in this section is not an 
especially robust affair, either in price or volume. 
The factors that have of late made for light buying 
and cautious commitments are still operative and 
have, perhaps, more potency now than a week ago. 

These are the rising temperature, the approach of 
the traditional period for a slump in prices, namely 
April Ist, the scarcity of car supply which prevents 
anything like normal receipts or deliveries, the un- 
certainty as to whether the foreign demand for coal 
will become a factor in domestic markets, all supple- 
mented by the hope on the part of consumers that 
prices will continue to sag as summer approaches, 

Spot prices in this neighborhood have not, how- 
ever, reflected the influences that make for declining 
quotations in a degree which would otherwise hold 
good, because of the short car supply and the con- 
gestion in the various New England harbors. Plenty 
of coal is en route, and plenty of coal can be seen 
at the several ports, but, unfortunately, though the 
fuel is visible, it is not particularly deliverable, i. e., 
it can be seen but not had. The answer lies in one 
word, transportation. 

If cars could be had, there would undoubtely be a 
very free flow of fuel to various New England points. 
But embargoes, when lifted at one point, are put into 
effect at another, and the situation is no better today, 
according to some shippers, than it was back a 
month ago. Dock facilities are another deterrent to 
rapid delivery, and the companies which have their 
own wharves are in a more fortunate position than 
the majority of shippers and can name attractive 
prices. 

At the present time there is about 70,000 tons of 
bituminous in Boston Harbor, which means demur- 
rage running from three to five weeks, for many 
boats ; there is a three weeks’ detention at Providence, 
two weeks at Portland and at New Haven, there 
are 30 vessels awaiting discharging, representing some 
60,000 tons. 

Prices, therefore, do not show much change from 
a week ago, though at Providence, the spot market 
is about $9.25 gross ton on cars, a decline of 25 cents. 
For spot tonnage of Pool 1 New River or Pocahon- 
tas, the market in Boston is $9.75 to $10.00 gross ton 
on cars; that is, for coal immediately available. But 
there are all kinds of prices being named, in fact. 


Low Prices No Inducement. 

Certain houses are selling their regular customers 
$9.50. Others have sold as low as $9 on cars this 
point and one large consumer is known to have 
turned down an offer of $9, saying that he could get 
some for about 25 cents less. 

Sales of Pennsylvania coal are few because very 
little is coming into this territory, due to transporta- 
tion difficulties. The lifting of the embargo against 
shipments to Boston & Maine points has helped the 
all-rail trade somewhat, though purchases are gen- 
erally in small lots. 

There is plenty of Pool 10 of fairly good quality 
that can be had around $3.00 to $3.25 and some large- 
sized negotiations are pending at a $2.80 net ton mines 
price. Pool 9 is quoted at $3.50 to $4.00 and Pool 1 
at $4.25. 

Contracting for next year’s supply is at a minimum 
in view of the many factors that may affect prices 
in the next month or two. The price for April, 
according to some, is likely to be the same as for 
March billings, though a continuation of the firming 
tendency at the Southern piers, may necessitate an 
increase to New England consumers next month. 

As for anthracite, while the demand is sufficient to 
take care of all shipments to New England points, 
there is a tendency to hold off buying independent coal 
and prices have dropped off so that egg, stove and 
nut is offered for $11.00 to $11.50 gross ton mines 
and pea for $9.00 to $9.50. The arrival of warm 
weather is having its effect and while a great many 
people profess. to have had their lesson and say they 
intend to put in their next winter’s supply, the prob- 
abilities are that next fall will arrive with the ma- 
jority of householders looking again into empty bins. 





NAVY OPENS BIDS 


Many Coal Companies Compete for Share 
of Government Business. 


The following bids for furnishing coal to various 
navy yards and naval stations were received by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
last Thursday : 


Fourteen thousand tons, f. 0. b. navy barges at coal 
pier in New York—W. A. Marshall & Co., New 
York, $6.03 and $6.20; W. H. Bradford & Co., Phila- 
delphia, $5.92; Emmons Coal Mining Co., New York, 
$621; Empire Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia, $6.41; 
H. B. W. Haff, New York, $6.97; George D. Harris 
& Co., New York, $6.24; Maryland Coal & Coke Co., 
Philadelphia, $6.55; Morrisdale Coal Co., Philadel- 
phia, $6.70; E. Russell Norton, New York, $6.86. 

Five thousand tons, f. 0. b. cars at Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia,—W. L. Irish & Co., Philadelphia, $6.45; 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia, $6.10 and 
$6.65, 

Two thousand five hundred tons, f. 0. b. barges at 
coaling piers, Philadelphia—W. A. Marshall & Co., 
New York, $5.81 and $5.98; Maryland Coal & Coke 
Co., Philadelphia, $5.85 and $6.40; Morrisdale Coal 
Co., Philadelphia, $6.20. 


Ten thousand tons, f. 0. b. cars at Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.—W. A. Marshall & Co., New 
York, $6.20 and $6.86; Davis Coal & Coke Co., Balti- 
more, $7.07; Fayette Smokeless Fuel Co., Mt. Hope, 
W. Va., $4.00 f. o. b. mines; Imperial Coal Corpora- 
tion, New York, $6.17 and $6.45; Riverside Coal Co., 
New York, $6.59; L. A. Snead Co., Washington, $6.75 
and $6.82. 

Fifty tons, f. 0. b. cars at Bellevue Magazine, D. C. 
—W. A. Marshall & Co., New York, $6.31; Davis 
Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore, $7.07; W. A. Merrill 
Sons & Co., Garrett, Pa., $6.34. 

One hundred and fifty tons, f. o. b. cars at Naval 
Torpedo Station at Alexandria, Va—W. A. Marshall 
& Co., New York, $6.31; Chesapeake & Virginian 
Coal Co., Norfolk, $7.15; Davis Coal & Coke Co.., 
Baltimore, $7.07; W. A. Merrill Sons & Co., Garrett, 

a., $6.34; L. A. Snead Co., Washington, $7.60. 


Four thousand tons, f. 0. b. barges at Naval 
Academy, Annapolis—W. A. Marshall & Co., New 
York, $6.50; Davis Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore, 
$7.37; Lewis Fuel Co., Baltimore, $6.60; W. A. Mer- 
rill Sons & Co., Garrett, Pa., $6,92; Quemahoning 
Coal Co., Baltimore, $6.49 and $6.59. 

Three thousand six hundred tons, f. 0. b. cars, 


Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va—Chesapeake & Vir- 
ginian Coal Co., Norfolk, $7.28; Fayette Smokeless 
Fuel Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va., $3.75 and $4.00, f. o. b. 
mines; Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., New York, $8.08; 
L. A. Snead Co., Washington, $7.43. 
Seven hundred and fifty tons, f. o. b. 
shipment to Naval Air Station, 
Frederick Gilmore & Co., Pensacola, $3.74; John A. 
Merritt & Co., Pensacola, $3.51 and $4.03. 
An informal bid was also received 
Campbell Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia. 


mines, for 
Pensacola, Fla— 


from the 


Phelan Wants Term Extended. 


Boston, March 21.—Appearing before the commit- 
tee on ways and means of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, Fuel Administrator Phelan advo- 
cated the continuance of the office of State fuel emer- 
gency administrator until 1924 and the strengthening 
of the act so that added power would be given the 
administrator and sufficient teeth put into the law to 
compel respect. 

Mr. Phelan told the committee that his interest 
in the matter is not that his position be prolonged, 
but that the possibility of another emergency in coal 
should be provided for. In the future the adminis- 
trator should have power to enforce his own regula- 
tions, he asserted, and the law should contain penalties 
for violation. 

Under the present act, there is no means of making 
a dealer abide by whatever rulings are made except 
by the force of public opinion. Mr. Phelan said that 
Massachusetts is “out of the woods” so far as the 
present situation is concerned. 


Fairmont Notes 





W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont & Mason- 
town Coal Co., has been in Pittsburgh. 


Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, is back from Philadelphia. 


W. L. Andrews, Baltimore, vice-president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., was in Fairmont recently. 

Everett Drennen, Elkins, president of the West 
Virginia C. & C. Co., has been in Florida for sev- 
eral weeks, 

A. §S. F. Keister, president of the Keister-Mc- 
Quown Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, was in the region a 
few days ago. 

Samuel D, Brady, president of the Brady Warner 
Coal Corporation, was at York mine, Clay, W. Va., 
early this week. 

Arthur S. Brobst, of the Erwin Gas Coal Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., was in Fairmont during the early 
part of this week. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., returned from a week’s trip to Hunting- 
ton, Logan and Charleston. 

Joseph W. Reed, director of the safety depart- 
ment, Consolidation Coal Co., has returned from a 
business trip to Jenkins, Ky., and Pittsburgh. 

Howard W. Showalter, president of the Diamond 
and Forest Coal companies, Fairmont, who is now 
sojourning in Florida, was in Cuba last week. 

Fairmonters have been notified that the sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Coal Association 
will be held at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, June 
19th to 22nd, inclusive. 

J. A. Sullivan is representing the Wentz Corpora- 
tion in the Professional Building, Fairmont. The 
office was formerly located in Clarksburg, and K. D. 
Bailey was their representative there. 


The ‘Consolidation Coal Co. announces that it will 
offer $260 in cash prizes in the West Virginia Divi- 
sion for the best vegetable gardens. There are 24 
prizes in all, which include group and divisional 
prizes. 

Another mining extension class has been started 
at Canyon, Monongalia County, W. Va., near Cheat 
Head, close to the Pennsylvania state line. It is 
getting to be difficult to secure sufficient competent 
instructors. 


Christian Lazard, Etienne Lang and Paul Weill, of 
New York, spent several days visiting mines of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. in this region last week. Mr. 
Lazard is a member of the firm of Lazard Bros., of 
Paris and New York, 

Jesse G. Wolfe, of Cleveland, Western manager, 
and George C. Grolock, of Philadelphia, Eastern man- 
ager of the Hutchinson Coal Co., were recently at 
the main offices here. A. H, Powell, a well-known 
coal man of New Haven, Conn., was also a visitor 
there. 

Robert Burns Isner, formerly of Elkins, and at 
one time district representative of the United States 
Fuel Administration in the Fairmont region, is off 
on a sixty days’ trip to the Pacific Coast. This is 
his first visit west of the Mississippi. Mrs. Isner is 
accompanying him. 

Two investigators of the United States Coal Com- 
mission were in Fairmont on Saturday. They have 
been noting the physical condition of the mines in 
the Clarksburg and Fairmont sections of the region, 
and are not interested in the financial end, which it 
is said will come later. They noticed the activities 
at the non-union Lewis mine of the Hudson Coal 
Co. at Wolf Summit, but “not officially,” as one 
put it. Mines of the Hutchinson and Virginia & 
Pittsburgh Coal Companies were also visited. 


Charters were granted recently in Charleston to the 
Morgantown Gas Coal Co., with an incorporation 
of $3,000,000, with these incorporators: James A. 
Paisley; Gordon W. Wilcox, Cleveland; Stephen 
Arkwright, Fairmont; Ross I. Davis, John Mc- 
Carlney Kennedy, Pittsburgh; John Schweinberg, 
Parnassus, Pa.; P. W. Sherman, Lakewood, O., 
Thomas -Skillcorn and John J. Snure, Wheeling. 
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Also to the White Rose Coal Co., Shinnston, W. Va., 
with an incorporation of $75,000, and these incor- 
porators: Irvin Smith, H. J. Wagner, George Beck, 
William Beck, Smithton, Pa. and John Parachino, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

At Charleston this week the State Senate com- 
mittee on mines and mining will pass on a proposed 
bill to erect a school of mines at W. V. U., Morgan- 
town. Although West Virginia ranks second in coal 
mining in the nation, something like $30,000 is spent 
on mining education, while agriculture is said to se- 
cure $175,000 to $200,000. Miners, coal operators and 
friends of the coal industry are writing letters to 
M. Z. White, Williamson, chairman of the State 
Senate committee on mines and mining, urging that 
the bill be passed and the school be located at 
Morgantown, where the State University is located. 
However, some of the operators in the southern part 
of the State want the school of mines located at 
Montgomery, Fayette County. 








SHEETS THANKS DEALERS 


Westchester County Administrator Says They 
Deserve High Praise. 


Dr. Elmer A. Sheets, Fuel Administrator for West- 
chester County, N. Y., in notifying the dealers under 
his jurisdiction that State control of the coal supply 
would end on March 3lst, took occasion to express 
his appreciation of the way in which they have co- 
operated with him, In a letter sent out a few days 
ago Dr. Sheets said: 

To the Coal Dealers of Westchester County: 
Gentlemen : 

The Westchester County Fuel Administration will 
probably cease functioning on March 3lst. 

I do not contemplate rescinding or modifying Local 
Order No. 2, which pertains to the use of substitute 
fuel. 

This will probably be the last general letter that 
will be sent out from this office to the coal dealers of 
Westchester County, therefore a word more: 

When I consented to act as Fuel Administrator in 
the present emergency I was filled to the brim with 
faith and confidence in the coal merchants of this 
county. I felt that I could depend upon them for 
their hearty co-operation in any and all emergencies 
This feeling was based upon my experience with the 
coal merchants in Yonkers when acting as Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for that city during the World War. 

I am glad to be able to say unhesitatingly and 
unreservedly that you have measured up to my ex- 
pectations. You have labored earnestly, diligently 
and faithfully, in and out of season, to keep your 
customers supplied with fuel and to co-operate with 
this office. Together we have succeeded in keeping 
all the people supplied at all times with some kind 
of fuel, 

Yes, it is true, that few, if any, outside of your 
own organization, know or ever will know of the 
nerve-racking experiences through which you have 
passed, or of the sacrifices you have made, or of the 
almost super-human efforts you have put forth in 
this emergency. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I know something 
of the trying ordeals to which you have been sub- 
jected owing to conditions over which you had no 
control, It is, therefore, a real pleasure for me to 
extend to you my hearty congratulations for having 
done such splendid-work during the most trying period 
you have ever been face to face with in this country. 

Yours very truly, 
Ermer A. SHEETS, 
Fuel Administrator for Westchester ‘County. 





Work of Maine Desien Commended. 


Andrew P. Lane, State Fuel Director of Maine, 
in a recent letter to Governor Baxter stating his 
opinion that the coal crisis in that State is over, has 
this to say of the work of the retail trade: “The coal 
dealers of Maine with the exception of two, have 
co-operated with me in every way, and in so doing 
have helped their communities and maintained reason- 
able prices, and I wish to sincerely thank them for 
the great assistance they have given me in helping 
out the various communities.” 










March 24, 192 






Philadelphia Notes 


David Beers, retailer at Dunwoodie, N. Y., was < 
caller in the city a few days since. 


Wilson & Gardner are adding a new building 
their plant at ‘Crestmont on the P. & R. Ry. 


J. A. Paisley, of the Valley Camp Coal Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio, stopped off in town for a few days. 

Fred. Atkinson, of the Atkinson Coal Co., New. 
buryport, Mass., called on the trade a few days ago 


Mr. Richardson, of the E. B. Townsend Coal Co, 
Boston, Mass., was a city visitor during the curren’ 
week. 


E. H. Carner, manager for the Consolidation Coa 
Co., Boston, Mass., was renewing local friendship; 
recently, 


J. A. Lounsbury, agent of the P. & R. C. & I. Go, 
Washington, D. C., was a caller at the offices in the 
Terminal. 


J. Bedford French, representing the Appalachiat 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in the city during 
the week. 


Frank W. Bamford, representing the Merchant: 
Express & Coal Co., Trenton, N. J., was a caller ot 
the trade this week. 


James Maguire, of the Queen City C. & C. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., on his way home from Florida stoppe< 
off in town for a short stay, 


T. W. Claggett, agent for the P. & R. C. & I. Co. 
Baltimore, Md., dropped into the home offices in thi 
Reading Terminal during.the past week. 


Fred. W. Talley, manager of the W. H. Hartmar 
Estate, Williamsport, Pa., dropped into the city fo: 
a day or two to speed up deliveries to his yard. 


H. B. Cornog, vice-presidenf*of the Cortright ‘Coa 
Co., made a visit to the properties of the company 
in Clarksburg and Fairmont, W. Va., recently. 


A new firm in business on the New York Shor 
Line of the Pennsylvania RR. is that of the Krewsor 
Supply Co., who in addition to handling coal are als 
in the lumber and general building material trade. 


Wellington M. Bertolet, secretary of the Pennsyl. 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, has bee: 
elected president of the Wyomissing Club, one of th 
leading social organizations in the city of Reading. 


Mr. Alexander, manager of the A. Boardmar 
Estate, Lancaster, Pa., was another up-State dealer t 
come down to Philadelphia to let the shippers knoy 
that even though winter is over, the retailers stil 
need coal. 


I. C. Hackman, of the city and southern office fo) 
the P. & R. C. & I. Co., has been seriously ill a 
his home in Lansdale, although the latest reports ar 
that he is improving, and his early recovery is hope 
for by his numerous friends. 

A shipment of coke for Belgium left the local pot 
during the past week. This seems to be the fore 
runner of some active business in coke, as recen 
on a single day charters for four vessels with a1 
aggregate tonnage of 5,000 tons were closed, brough 
about no doubt by the conditions in Germany 
France. , 

The Kerr-Hueftle Coal Co., who have located a 
17th and Clearfield streets, since giving up thei 
North Broad street location, are now engaged it 
greatly improving the property. They are erecting 
four silos for coal storage, each of which will have 
a capacity of 450 tons, giving them when completec 
one of the finest retail plants in the city, i 

Noah H. Swayne, II, of Swayne & Co., has beet 
appointed chairman of the committee to provide a ney 
song for Yale University to replace the traditiona 
“Dear Old College Years,” owing to the music of thi 
song being the same as a familiar German tune. A 
prize of $1,000 is to be awarded to the winner. Those 
who have heard Mr. Swayne sing at the meetings o 
Philadelphia coal men realize that the contest i 
placed in able hands. 
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James P. O’Laughlin, treasurer of the Halden: 
Kelley Coal Co., Clearfield, Pa., with his wife anc 
daughter, will sail March 20th on the Aquitania for & 
short visit in Ireland, England and France. 







larch 24, 1923 
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Coal Production of Pocahontas Region by Companies 


Below are figures, furnished by the West Virginia Department of Mines, 
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ee Po OF coal nainting companies/operating in the Pocahontas district \fcDowell @ & C. Co, Bramwell.............. 953,802 255,121 230,621 
or thé fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 1921 and 1922: Mill Creek C. & C, Co., Bramwell............. 169,623. 199,47 10077 © ial re 
McDoweELt County. Mohawk a@a CmGorsbowhatan......k. lec. ces 93,412 37,461 82,139 
aie New Pocahontas Coal Co., Deegans........... 114,740 89,799 146,423 
020 “7021.. 1922 +~+New River & Poca. Con. Coal Co., Philadel., Pa. 732,650 727,175 598,087 
WuersreC. (Co., Algoma...........0s00-:- 132,951 151,933 184,702 Und Gr rpm Genrer A EMV ELC Mtoe, dis. .ca)e'e civcwnncteed asinees 2 badowoe. 104,906 
Arlington C. & C. Co., McDowell.............. 104,795 105,263 +~=s-:112,481 ~ Page C. & C. Co., Philadelphia, Pa............ 269,512 265,800 226,000 
fem. & C. Co, Ashland.................. 337,961 - 340,877. 452,707 Pan. Coal Co., Avondale....................., 9,260 22,480 16,136 
Ihglantic Smokeless Coal Co., Norfolk, Va....... ...... 42.811 61,460 Peerless C. & C. Co., I2oiicnplliay lat Beemer S Aan 296,104 290,133 225,170 
eech Fork Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn.......... 13,007 21,569 4701 Pocahontas Dom. Coal Co., Cleyeland, O....... 56,040 51,148 31,256 
Bottom Creek C. & C. Co., Vivian............. 164.715 149,908 158,977 Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va...... 1,772,379 1,812,130 1,703,470 
Bradshaw Coal Co., Inc., Bluefield............. 44.659 58,000 72,357 Powhatan C. & C. Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ 174,069 183,552 124,854 
iehanan Coal Co., Inc., Yukon............... 76,446 80.745 55,454 Premier Poca. Collieries Co., Lynchburg, Va.... 169,172 212,689 222,522 
3y-Products Pocahontas Co., Terre Haute, Ind.. ...... 48,340 128,068 Pulaski Inova (Gio. (NEI so)” VE a ee 273,877 238,850 283,627 
Sarter ‘Coal Co. EAMOOUe Oe eee ee 311,812 371,543 270,192 Purity Poca Coal Gor BE MEIPETIE EUs oi. traicinceeseaeren tee Fee sete te 14,441 5,250 
Sentral Pocahontas Coal Co., Welch..,........ 414,568 322,006 377,211 Roanoke C. & C. Co, Worth.................. 114,911 93,916 86,569 
‘@mmistian Coal Co., War..............0-0..00. 9,679 12,340 1,119 Safety Pocahontas Coal Co., Kimball........... 420 5,672 1,836 
Solonial Poca. Coal Co., Columbus, O.......... ...... 7.998 6.000 Sayers Pocahontas, Goal™Co., Yukon.........+. 35,875 SSS 50,160 
Wmeolidation Coal Co. New York............ 0.0... ceceee 208,541 Solvay Collieries Co., Syracuse, N. Y.......... 282,854 280,611 276,439 
fw. Cooksey Coal Co., War................. a ie Ole vee ee Superior Pocahontasm@oal Co., Davy:........: 171,643 158,965 186,830 
Crozer C. & C. Co., Philadelphia, Pa........... 397.266 277 484 261,540 Tidewater C. & C. Co, Boston, Masse are ners 153,900 106,877 87,359 
Yexcar Pocahontas Coal Co., New York........ es en 246,727 ‘ony Poca, Coal Co., English................6. sss... 9,150 4,199 
Dry Fork Colliery Co, Bluefield............... 27,418 33,144 36,937 Turkey Gap C. & C. Co, Dott................. 42,756 50,183 42,704 
te = C Co., Maybeury.............-- 191.789 193,523 270,302 United Pocahontas: Coall'Go., Worth............. 318,018 296,422 292,134 
3ik Ridge C. & C. Co., North Fork............ 85,993 59,837 87,072 United States Cy & 1G) Go., Pittsburgh.......... 3,897,424 3,675,882 3,385,432 
ire ME 0M cdera®. o...i.c ec... 174.560 217.175 302.761 Upland Gata. (Ce. JN tesa: 226,381 192,477 153,374 
ureka C. & C. Co., Powhatan................ 120,671 106,318 83,782 Vera OCaml Oieiey MURINE LER EL cycyesrs occ crue arses elee  crecens. nuke. 19,771 
OSL UGS DE a iy, a oe aoe | War Greek GoabeGa YUKO. oe... «2.2. ss we ewes 30,798 26,773 22,182 
Excelsior Poca. Coal Co., Excelsior........... 389,211 394,762 384,266 +4« Ward Poca. Coal Co., Jaeger..............0.6.  seeee, 5,635 6,060 
Fall River Poca. Collieries Co., Maybeury...... 83,079 78,347 106,632 Warrior Coal Co., War..................0000. 160,355 174,402 210,147 
anagan Coal Co., Shenandoah, Pa............ 48.161 59.771 108,367. Welch Fuel Co., RCL GIRARD EtArE 2", » « ica, ararm. edt eee CMR ee oe Poa 500 
Meetop CM. Co., Braunwell................. 31,767 33,758 30,657 West Virginia Poca. Coal Co., Welch.......... 41,339 7,000 sie Sire: 
MIC War....c-. csc. ecec ee eee ce wc ee 4,500 Walliams) Pocahontass@oal Co. War.......... 6% 64,315 91,531 129,052 
Frazer Pocahontas Coal Corp., Jenkinjones..... ...... 2.600 1,884 Yukon Pocahontas Coal Co., Yukon............ 153,870 194,024 226,292 
Sarland Pocahontas Coal Co., Avondale....... 27,015 37,981 36,858 ee. ’ 
NEE ies) Coal Co, Welch.............. 7,332 Me MdDgiG 113,59 eCERCeR 1 
@miiamec. & G. Co., Lynchburg, Va............ 136,744 148,282 154,319 Algonquin Coal Co., Algonquin ............... 77,178 81,537 67,844 
Weabrier C. & C. Co., Alderson.............. 106,829 119.209 100 206 ss American) CoalGom McComas 05)... ...06.s5- 468,632 482,748 770,553 
Hampton Roads Collieries Co., Norfolk, Va.... 41,669 30,000 29,998 Booth Bowen C. & C. Co., Freeman............ 85,474 68,483 110,906 
Houston C. & C. Co., Cincinnati, O........... 239,130 396,196 170,630 Buckeye C. & C. Co, Freeman................. 105,582 108,953 —-:115,322 
Houston Collieries Co., Cincinnati, O......... 277 500." eer 282,443. Crystal C’ & CaCo, Bramwell.................. 128,507 62,254 67,327 
Meme gemGoaleCo. WelChs..:;.ccccccseces cee eee 27,250 s0:0ge45 Ennis) CoaleGoneBineteld 3%. daiz.... cobs edness 109,356 138,481 158,529 
fe. B. Coal Co., Boston, Mass............... 256,432 NE. Isotusvilles@= Ge GuiGoenGoodwill...........4.0.. 101,584 131,011 255,302 
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Mere roca’ Coal Co., Welch................. ...--- 39,400 34740) PNORWOSta Lu Glm Comm GOOG Will os aat/ss0e+eeddeeies oes os 15,650 9,624 
Meystone C. & C. Co., Cincinnati, O............ 249,400 182080 211,098 >Pawama Ca& CyCo, Matoaka...........0... 86,794 85,556 83,035 
Beeral Co Vivian.......6.. ecco 169,790 110,062 135,801 Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va...... 179,430 329,810 383,130 
i, (Steet (Cle), Ea eines Ong 555 on 8,125 S.J. Patterson Poca. Co., Dayton, O........... 108,429 104,875 128,418 
Lake Superior Coal Co., Carmelton............ 198,926 210,654 + = 257,707 ~~ Smokeless C. & C. Co., Hiawatha.............. 31,470 37,118 36,224 
Mery, Coal Co., Welch <......... 00. . es eee, 93,568 81,894 79,869 Solvay Collieries Co., Syracuse, N, Y........... 115,769 80,497 155,484 
Litz-Smith Poca. Coal Co., Huntington......... 67.886 42.916 41,080 Thomas Coal Co., Bramwell .................. 143,267 100,825 121,030 
Mee ar Crcele Coal Co., Tralee............ 0.0.24. 0 se eaee 50.572, Lurkey Gap Cidee Cos Dott. o).......s2ecer. 297,268 316,001 534,752 
Mechbure C. & C. Co., Kyle..........0....05. 176,053 160,420 142,653 Weyanoke C. Ream Gon, Dayton) ©... 2 .esacine ses 143,663 133,872 165,521 
Marine Smokeless Coal Co., Norfolk, Va....... 57,000 56,000 56,300. Wright "Maung Wary Matoaka)....... 050i icceee nee a ee 7,081 1,718 
Marine & Commerce Poca. Corp., New York.... 51,173 AS ROS ec ke CRO EM CO thas seid cc 6 OER eee eee Tae 18,037,736 17,449,819 18,354,975 








National Colliery to Be Reopened. 


The National colliery of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
at Scranton, which has been closed since a year ago 
last January, will be opened sodn, says President 
W. W. Inglis. It will be operated either by the Glen 
Alden or by Michael F. Hoban, a rock contractor, 
who is negotiating for its operation. 

‘This colliery was closed by order of the mayor, 
following the death of three miners, who were en- 
tombed in a squeeze in the workings, and much 
property damage done to several streets in South 
Scranton, 

“Tf we lease the operation to anyone, there will be 
1 clause to the effect that 100 per cent reparations 
must be made for all damages done by the mining; 
and in case the lessee cannot make reparations the 
Glen Alden Coal Co, will,” says Mr. Inglis. 

Several gangs of men are working under Mr. 
Hoban, preparing the colliery for operation. It nor- 
mally employs 500 men. 


At a meeting of Chesapeake & Ohio directors this 
week the purchase of 2,000 seventy-ton coal cars was 
authorized. 


Reading’s New Car Dumper. 


What is said to be the largest car dumper in the 
United States is being installed on the new coal pier 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway at Port Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia. It will have a dumping capacity 
of 43 cars per hour. The dumper, pier, power house, 
thawing house, etc., call for an expenditure of 
$1,500,000. The Reading is also building a new 
46-span concrete-arch double-track bridge over the 
Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, Pa., to cost nearly 
$3,000,000. This is the route for soft coal shipments 
via Shippensburg. 

A prominent trust company is quoted as 
asserting that the minor swings of business 
from prosperity to depression and back again 
average about 40 months; this being the cus- 
tomary period of more moderate fluctuations 
in between the recurring panic years. Calcu- 
lating, then, that the top of the present period 
of prosperity came in the early months of 
1920, it is suggested that the crest of the pres- 
ent movement will be reached in the later 
months of 1923. 


Twin Cities Notes. 


The Midland Coal & Lumber Co., Minneapolis, will 
remove from the Essex Building to the new Mc- 
Knight Building at 106 North Seventh street, about 
April Ist. 


A bill has been introduced in the Minnesota legis- 
lature, to regulate the sale of coke. It provides that 
coke must be free of moisture when weighed and be 
free of foreign substances. 


Some ambitious predictions are being made on be- 
half of the possibilities of Dakota lignite by pro- 
ducers of that fuel. W. P. Steiner, assistant to W. P. 
Macomber, president of the Washburn Lignite Coal 
Co., Minneapolis, made an address last week, in which 
he stated that Stanley Washburn, of the company, 
had perfected a method of coking lignite to a point 
where it is practical for the manufacture of pig iron 
and steel. Rosy predictions are made that the labor 
market of the Twin Cities will result in the establish- 
ment of a great steel center, which will utilize Dakota 
lignite. Maj. Washburn has been east, presenting the 
possibilities before the officials of leading steel con- 
cerns. Laboratory tests are claimed to have estab- 
lished that lignite is free from sulphur, having rarely 
more than one per cent. 


READING LOCOMOTIVES 


Interesting Resume of Growth of Motive 


Power Published in Baldwin Magazine. 


The Philadelphia & Reading management is dis- 
tributing copies of the publication entitled, Baldwin 
Locomotives, issued quarterly by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


The April edition has as its leading article Motive 
Power Development cn the Philadelphia & Reading, 
and interesting details are given, at the outset, rela- 
tive to the earliest locomotives on that road, some 
of which were among the first built by M. ,W. 
Baldwin, the founder of the great locomotive’ works 
bearing his name. 


The locomotive industry then being in its infancy, 
many improvements were introduced on those built 
for the P. & R., including arrangements for burning 
anthracite. The first locomotives burned wood as 
fuel, and the serious problem with regard to use of 
coal was, it was stated, providing a fire box suffi- 
ciently large to burn the amount of hard coal neces- 
sary to maintain steam pressure. This was accom- 
plished by placing the fire box above the frames in 
order to widen the grate area, and this was the first 
move which caused the later locomotives to appear 
taller as well as longer than the early ones. 


The article tells also of the introduction in 1877 
of the Wootten boiler designed to burn small sizes, 
which previous to that time had been considered unfit 
for fuel. This was another move in the elevation of 
the fire-box which this time was placed above the 
wheels, securing a still wider grate surface, per- 
mitting the fuel to be spread in a thin layer. 

These locomotives proved successful in the use 
of small coal, steamed freely and proved very speedy. 
As their manufacture became the more systematized, 
the Reading developed a well deserved reputation for 
fast running which it has steadily maintained. Even 
during the several periods of financial embarrassment 
operating facilities were maintained in good form 
and fast trains run. The average time on this road 
probably exceeds in rate per hour that on any other 
Jine having a large schedule. Rapid acceleration is 
a feature, in pleasant contrast to the feeble, asthmatic 
starting of trains on some roads, such as certain 
divisions of the New York Central. 


The Remarkable Atlantic City Run. 


Reference is made, very appropriately, to the suc- 
reduction in Atlantic City running time 
between 1888 and 1897, when the record of 60 
minutes for 5544 miles, including ferry service of 
about 10 minutes, was established and maintained. 
It is said that this has no equal for speed and 
punctuality. 


cessive 


Passing from the historic to the modern, reference 
is made to the motive power facilities of the present 
time, and a letter from an official states: “Due to 
the excellent motive power of our company during 
this recent period of abnormal freight tonnage move- 
ment, we have been able to operate our road without 
placing embargoes and when it is considered that 
our coal tonnage represents 57.3 per cent of the total 
amount of ireight handled by our company, this is 
indeed a remarkable performance.” 

In view of all the cffort made to utilize small coal, 
it is interesting to note the mixtures used on the 


New York division with a view to utilizing the 
greatest amount of buckwheat without reducing 
efficiency of. service. 

Winter 


{50% buckwheat 
150% bituminous 
Summer 
§ 60% buckwheat 
(40% bituminous 


Winter 
{ 60% buckwheat 
140% bituminous 
Summer 
§ 70% buckwheat 
130% bituminous 


On the Reading Division the proportions are: 


Through passenger service..... 


Local passenger service........ 
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Division 
Winter 
{ 65% buckwheat 
135% bituminous 
Summer 
{75% buckwheat 
(25% bituminous 


Local passenger, servicés....... 


On the Harrisburg Division the proportions are: 
Through passenger service...... Same as New York 
Division 
Winter 
{75% buckwheat 
125% bituminous 
Summer 
{ 80% buckwheat 
| 20% bituminous 


Local passenger service......... 


The increased use of steel equipment and the in- 
crease in average length of trains in recent years 
have necessitated the development of heavier motive 
power, and in this respect the Reading has kept pace 
in good form having freight and passenger locomo- 
tives of the largest type including Mallet engines. 


As in passenger service, the fuel used in freight 
locomotives is varied to suit the type of power and 
the character of the work. A satisfactory mixture 
for hand-fired locomotives is 50 per cent buckwheat 
anthracite and 50 per cent bituminous in winter, with 
a higher percentage of anthracite in summer. Stoker- 
fired locomotives burn a mixture of anthracite rice 
and bituminous coal, the percentage of the former 
varying from 15 to 25. In switching service a rela- 
tively high proportion of buckwheat anthracite is 
used, averaging between 75 and 85 per cent. These 
figures are of ccurse subject to variation due to 
special conditiens which arise from time to time. 
The largest locomotives are all stoker-fired. 

While many of the engines in use now and in 
former years were built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works the company builds many engines in its own 
shops at Reading, m 


French Ports—Receipts. 


Arrivals of coal at French sea ports in 1922 
were: 


Dunkirk eae Sie ee ee eee ieee 367,400 
Calais | 20 eete fe ele ete 180,800 
3oulogne 583,100 
Le ‘Treport sane eeeuies eee 184,100 
Dieppé \.ik eee ee eee ree 283,700 
Fecamp aioe rele 61,330 
Le Havrevoseepe ees 974,300 
Rouen «i. Wane eeiieie nee eiee cles 5,297,363 
Honfleur’ +:gcye ates pase cee 119,347 
Trouville: Agee Perio ei 84,392 
Caén .) 25S ene eee are 857,100 
Cherbotiroalieent eee eee 152,400 
Granville “se eee ee ee ee 30,642 
St. Malo and St Servanz. css. 157,100 
st. Brieux Ghee ae eee 74,329 
Morlatx : ). sea ie eee eer 24,465 
Brest. 3). eee oe eon 215,500 
St. Nazairetesh. aoueees cnt eh oO ZOU 
L’ Orient Orakei 180,220 
Nantes "s\n see aa ee ee eee 914,000 
Sables d’Olonneyso-4e are 64,426 
Marans ‘|. Rae ee eee eee 12,189 
La Rochelle and La Pallice.... 473,862 
Rochefort’. eee eee 206,108 
Tonnay-Charenter se enone 65,688 
Bordeaux? :Ahi cae oe ne eae 1,422,000 
Bayonne? «22 cses8 aettolenee on denen 8495 00) 
Cette... 2A0e San eee aes 23,200 
St. Louis du Rhone ss eres 20,730 
Marseilles’ thee eee we eine 1,138,700 
y <) Loulon’ sige inechoct ee eens 16,358 
Nice "5.2% saeceae eee nel 89,653 
Totals, 25, eee eee 15,366,302 


Jay Lee Hall, of the Hall & Smedley Coal Co., 
Philadelphia, is a director of the Federal Alloy Steel 
Corp., newly organized, with the purpose of manu- 


facturing all grades of alloy steel, with plant at 
Eddystone, Pa 


Through passenger. 2.a>... 4 Same as New York 


' 
iu 
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New England Notes 


A new firm at New Britain, Conn., is the Universal 
Coal & Wood Co., with a capital of $50,000. The 
incorporators are: A. J. Sable, M. H. Horwitz and 
Rose S. Horwitz, a fi 

The J. H. Hanson & Son Co., of Calais, Me. 
dealers in flour, grain and fuel, has been incorporated 
under the laws of Maine with a capital of $10,000. 
The directors are James H. Hanson, Daniel J. Han- 
son and William F. Hanson. 


The New England Coal & Coke Co. is malig 
plans for a tug party next summer, similar to the 
one held last fall during the fishermen’s races off 
Gloucester, The time will be September and the 
place, Gloucester, which is celebrating with yacht 
races and other events its 300th anniversary. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad reports receipts of 
all-rail coal in February at 8,141 cars, compared with 
7,461 cars in February, 1922, an increase of 680. All- 
rail receipts of anthracite last month numbered 5,107 
cars, compared with 5,223 cars in the corresponding 
month of 1922, while all-rail bituminous receipts in 
February of this year were 3,034 cars, as agaitp | 
2,238 cars in February, 1922. 


The steamer Deepwater, built six years ago for thi 
Darrow-Mann Co., of Boston, and recently purchased 
from the insolvent Green Star Line by the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., is being reconditioned at Baltimore, after a 
long period of idleness, and will be placed in the coal 
trade between Norfolk and New York and New Eng- 
land ports. It is proposed to name the vessel Jsaac 
T. Mann, in honor of the company’s president. 


Heating by Electricity Is Wasteful. : 


Boston, March 22,—Speaking before the Gas Sales 
Association of New England at the Boston City Club, 
on the subject, “Can Electricity Replace Gas for 
Cooking, Water Heating and House Heating,’ Sam- 
uel S, Wye, consulting engineer of Columbus, O., and 
an associate in mineral technology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, said that electrification of 
home heating and cooking devices will not save the 
coal resources. 

“The total coal mined in the United States ea 
year amounts to 640,000,000 tons,’ he said. “To fur- 
nish the 6,000,000 homes in this country with elec- 
trical power for heating and cooking would require 
750,000,000 tons. To furnish fully those homes wi 
gas apparatus for the consumption of manufactured 
gas would require 82,000,000 tons. The total amo 
of coal now used by domestic consumers is 106,000, 
tons. 

“The irresistible conclusion of all tests made © 
that electric cooking is a luxury, available to but @ 
few, and electric heating of houses is a gross waste.’ 















Rum Fleet Causes War Talk. 


The clergy are supposed to be men of peace. Br 


in particular, become rather war-like when certait 
subjects are discussed. Taking up, for instance, 
matter of prohibition with particular reference to th 
rum-fleet laying off Sandy Hook, a recent nation: 
gathering put the following statement on record: 

“If the ships are of foreign registry, and th 
United States does not have the right under inter 
national law to act against the boats, the board de 
clared that ‘international law ought to be changed 
and the United States ought to change it some time 
within the next few hours.’” 

If any one country should undertake to change it 
ternational law, we surmise that would be about as 
definite a casus belli as any move that could be made 


While the anthracite strike of 1922 was only one 
day shorter than the strike of 1902, official figur 
show that the amount of coal shipped in the past 
year was more than 9,000,000 tons greater than the 
tonnage shipped 20 years before—the precise figur 
being 40,815,777 gross tons against 31,200,890 gro 
tons. It cannot be said that the producers Se 
their public responsibilities. 
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Another Dream Shattered. 


A favorite idea with theorists who would solve the 
al problem by eliminating transportation to a large 
tent is to buiid power houses at the “mouth of the 
ine” and transmit electrical energy to the cities. 
hey refer to it as sending coal by wire, and it sounds 
‘asible enough to anyone not familiar with the sub- 
‘ict. But here is what Vice-President Lieb of the 
Yew York Edison Co. has to say about it: 


‘ “Jt has frequently been suggested that much ex- 
‘nse and transportation difficulty could be saved to 
Ne electric utilities and steadiness of mine output 
juld be promoted, by the location of generating sta- 
fons at the mine mouth with the transmission of the 
wer so generated to the point of use. 

| “This has been done in a number of cases in Eng- 
‘nd, on the Continent, and to some extent in America, 
ad it has been found that wherever an adequate 
apply of water was available for condensing pur- 
ses, the installation has been successful. This con- 
ition, however, does not obtain in the majority of 
ises. Speaking broadly, it must be remembered 
jat for every ton of coal burned in the power station 
‘om 600 to 1,000 tons of water must be provided for 
yndensing purposes. 

“Tt is unfortunate that very few rivers of adequate 
ze to provide such a flow are available in the coal 
sgions and it is apparent that the object to be se- 
aed by placing the generating station in the coal 
sgion has in most cases been impossible of attain- 
tent. 


New Outlet for P. & W. Va. Coal. 


The New York Central Railroad has been ordered 
) connect with the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
‘ay at Hopedale, Ohio, as a means of insuring coal 
iipments to certain sections of Ohio which had 
smplained that shipments were being diverted to 
ther States and into Canada. The order was filed 


y the Ohio Public Utilities Commission on complaint 
f coal operators, who said they were being ruined 
nancially because of the inability of the Pittsburgh 
‘ West Virginia alone to distribute coal. 
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One of the retail dealers at New Haven, Conn., 
announced a one dollar reduction on anthracite last 
Tuesday. The new price is $15.25. 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 





WANTED 


OAL Salesman, 15 years’ coal trade. 
Familiar distillation, coke ovens, by- 
products, resident Long Island, four years 
selling experience. Wide acquaintance. 
Willing travel, or represent tonnage, New 
York City. Address, “Box, M23,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 
fF, XPERIENCED coal man wants to rep- 
resent New River, Pocahontas, or High 
Volatile operator, Chicago market on a 
commission or a profit sharing basis. Years 
of experience in the trade, well acquainted 
with manufacturers, Dock Companies on 
Great Lakes, gas, malleable iron and by- 
product plants, retailers and consumers 
throughout West. 
Not an ordinary salesman but ‘a direct 
representative. Address, “Box, M2,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 








WANTED 
A LIVE wire salesman, with some follow- 
ing in the Coal Trade, for Eastern New 
England Territory, with headquarters Bos- 
ton, Mass., by old established producers and 
shippers of high grade Anthracite and Bi- 


tuminous Coal. Address “Box M19,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 


939 


WANTED 
HOLESALE house wants a reliable 
representative of ability to sell anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal and coke, prefer- 
ably in New York State and vicinity, but 
other territory considered. Address, “Box, 
M22,” care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


XPERIENCED, Bituminous Salesman, 
acquainted with trade in Philadelphia, 
controlling good tonnage, full particulars, 
terms in first letter, salary and commission 








preferred. Applications considered confi- 
dential. Address “Box, M20,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 

WANTED 


MANAGER for Pittsburgh branch office 

of well established wholesale Company. 
Must have wide acquaintance with Western 
Pennsylvania operators and be able to sell 
as well as buy. Salary, expenses and com- 
mission. Address, “Box, M21,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


STABLISHED retail coal yard, water 
delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 








York. Address ea Ox ytlO.2 weane: Or 
Saward’s Journal. 
FOR SALE 


RIVER coal Washery on the Schuylkill 

River near Pottsville on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Capable of producing 5 battle- 
ship cars of Rice and Barley daily with 
slight changes. Most modern electrical 
equipment and 5 car side-track. Full par- 
ticulars New England Fuel & Supply Co., 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








= 
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H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO. 
ANTHRACITE, 


PHILADELPHIA—215 South Broad St. 


BITUMINOUS, 


GAS COAL, 


NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. 






inc. 
COKE 


LEBANON, PA.—Miller Bldg. 












NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 


CAMPBELL, PEACOCK & KINZER, Inc. 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


General Offices: Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON, MASS., Coastwise Coal Co., 113 State St. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, F. A. Routh & Son, Board of Trade Building 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Post Standard Building 











W. H. DRUCKEMILLEER 6Shipper of “VERIBEST” 


31 N. 4th Street 


SUNBURY, Pa. 


Established 1890 


Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous—Cannel— Coke 


New York 


Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 


Philadelphia 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Anthracite 


New Haven 


Baltimore Detroit 


MINERS 





Scranton Johnstown Buffalo 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Bituminous 


940 


| General Notes | 


C. L, Kenney has been appointed mechanical engi- 
neer for the Bertha Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed the late H. A. Williams. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just ordered 
50 heavy freight engines of the Santa Fe type from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





The State Coal Commission of Delaware, which 
had been supervising the distribution of coal through- 
out the winter, discontinued its work on March 15th. 


Jett Lauck, a statistician who has frequently 
appeared for the United Mine Workers in labor cases, 
has been engaged by the U. S. Coal Commission in 
a consulting capacity. 


It is stated that the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford Railroad carried 17,000 more cars of coal 
in December, January and February than in any 
previous three-month period. 


The Delaware Canal was opened for navigation 
last Monday, March 19th, and the Lehigh Canal will 
be opened on April 16th. Both are owned by the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 


A. H. Gardner, sales manager for the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co., who has been located at Louisville, Ky., 
has moved to Greater Cincinnati and will operate 
from the home office here in the future. 


In 1922 the Erie Railroad handled 1,445,177 cars 
of freight, including 306,241 cars of coal and coke. 
Of the coal traffic, 103,523 cars originated on the 
system and the remainder was received from con- 
nections. 


The Burns bill, which would subject all coal pro- 
ducing and distributing companies in Pennsylvania to 
jurisdiction of the State Public Service Commission, 
has been favorably reported by the House committee 
to which it was referred. 


Construction work was put under way a few days 
ago on a spur to connect the New York Central 
tracks with a new mine which the Clearfield Bitumi- 
nous Coal Corporation is opening in the Grass Flat 
section of Clearfield County, Pa. 


A bill has been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature providing for a tax of one and one-half 
per cent on the selling price of all bituminous coal 
mined in the State. This is the same as the anthracite 
tax, which the United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided is constitutional. 

The Department of Public Safety of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., has on deposit in a local bank $1,021 
which it received from the sale of two carloads of 
anthracite seized in the railroad yards last month, 
when the coal shortage was at its worst. No one has 
claimed the money as yet. 


A bill that would require all coal dealers in New 
Jersey to secure a license has been passed by the 
lower branch of the Legislature. It has the backing 
of the Central New Jersey Coal Exchange, which 
considers it a good thing because such a law would 
make it harder for snowbirds and peddlers to do 
business. 


Geo. E. Henry & Son, of East Brady, Pa., have 
renewed for another year the arrangement under 
which they have been marketing the output of the 
Brady’s Bend Coal Co. This is an excellent grade 
of high volatile coal, and, being well prepared and 
carefully sized, it has gained popularity as a domestic 
fuel during the past winter. 


The Great Northern Railway has announced its 
decision to burn oil on a 260-mile stretch in western 
Montana, because the present relation between coal 
and oil prices in that section is such as to make the 
latter fuel more economical. The company formerly 
used oil from Spokane to the Coast, but changed to 
coal when oil prices went up. 


A bill to repeal the anthracite tax law at the end 
of 1924 was passed by the lower branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature last Monday, by a vote of 147 
to 52. Governor Pinchot is opposed to the idea, 
however, and if the bill passes the Senate he may 
veto it on the ground that the State is urgently in 
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need of the revenue, amounting to about $6,000,000 
annually. 


~ Testifying before a special fuel committee of the 
Canadian Parliament, Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy 
Minister of Mines and chairman of the Dominion 
Fuel Board, stated that in his opinion the recent agita- 
tion in the United States against exporting anthra- 
cite would eventually result in an embargo, so that 
Canada would be forced to burn something else. He 
said he believed coke would be found the most feasible 
substitute. 


Another step in the “concentration of power,’ which 
is recognized as the chief influence in slowing down 
the growth of coal consumption, is reported from 
Illinois, where a generating station with an ultimate 
capacity of 133,000 horse power will be put under 
construction shortly by the Illinois Electric Power 
Co., a subsidiary of the Commonwealth Power Cor- 
poration, The new plant, to cost $4,250,000, will be 
located on the Illinois River near Peoria. 


Canada’s imports of anthracite from United States 
for the 12 months ended January 31st, 1923, were 
2,676,063 tons, entered duty free. In the same period 
importations of bituminous from United States 
totaled 10,327,450 tons, on which duty of $4,690,116 
was paid. Coal mined in Canada totaled 42,000 tons 
of anthracite, 11,361,465 tons of bituminous and 
3,524,000 tons of lignite, and of this production 
1,526,106 tons were exported to United States. 

Alexander Howat, former State president of the 
U. M. W. in Kansas, is reported to have given up 
his campaign to form an opposition union among the 
mine workers in southwestern Pennsylvania. The 
police broke up a meeting he had called at Charleroi 
last Sunday, and Howat announced that he would 
make no further attempt at this time to organize the 
miners into a new union. Howat’s efforts to stir up 
trouble may have been largely responsible for the 
rumors that the non-union miners are going on strike 
April Ist. 

The Ford plant to be established in St. Paul con- 
tinues to blossom forth with additional promises of 
good things for the future. In addition to the coal 
barge service up the river and the exclusively freight 
line of railroad from Lake Superior, to carry coal and 
materials from a coal dock there, there is also likely 
to be a plate glass factory to make windshields. Of 
course autos, tractors and parts will be turned out 
complete with every click of the clock. All of which 
will mean a considerable coal consumption, despite 
the water power to be utilized. 


That the comment relative to the tonnage of coal 
required to meet the necessities of the outlying sections 
of the metropolitan district was not exaggerated dur- 
ing recent period of acute stress is evident to any 
one who resumes again, as the mild weather opens 
up, travels to the suburban sections. On the out- 
skirts of Brooklyn, in particular, it is apparent how 
many hundreds of houses have been erected in the 
past year, and manifestly any allotment of tonnage 
made on the basis of needs a year ago fell far short 
of meeting the necessities of the case. 


The removal of a coal company from the Ellsworth 
Building, Chicago, to a location further north on 
Dearborn street, marks practically the close of the 
career of a well-known building as a coal trade head- 
quarters. Something over 25 years ago the Ells- 
worth, erected by a well-known Cleveland Coal man, 
was tenanted almost exclusively by coal and railroad 
interests, but with the lapse of time, when it was 
apparently concluded that it was somewhat off the 
beaten path, and unable to withstand the competition 
of larger, newer structures, its importance as a coal 
trade center, once so marked, passed away entirely. 


Quite frequently one notices now-a-days a boast 
by daily papers with reference to the amount of space 
used for advertising. In many cases the statistics 
compiled show that since the war the amount of space 
used in nearly all the papers is twice as much as was 
formerly the case, and it is at a much higher rate 
per line. In fact, it might be said that some papers 
are growing too large for convenient handling. In 
the coal trade, on the other hand, advertising is 
scarcely any more extended than before, and the rates 
have been but slightly increased. Probably this is 
another feature in which the coal trade differs from 
other lines of commerce and industry. 
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F. W. Braggins, president of the Lorain Coal 
Deck Co., Columbus, was here on Friday. { 


J. V. Matthews, of the Western Fuel Co., Tole 
was seeing Cincinnati coal men on Monday. { 


C. J. Marks, of the Pine Ridge Coal Co., De 
was calling on Cincinnati coal offices on Monday, — 


A. J. Cochran, of the Cochran Coal Co., Indiar 
apolis, was in Cincinnati looking for supplies on Fr 
day. 


N. B. Smith and B. C. Lewis, of the Darby-Haa 
Coal Co., Harlan, Ky., spent the week end in th 
city. ‘ 

Paul Jones, of the Panhandle Coal Co., New Yor] 
spent a few days last week in the Gincinnati CoE 
market. 


Clark Roberts, of Hedstrom & Schenck, Chicap 
was among the Monday callers on the Cincinnati coz 
market. 


W. J. Dillon, of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co 
Chicago, was a visitor to the Cincinnati parka 
Monday. 

Frank Ellison, general manager of the C. G. Blak 
Co., spent last week in New York on business for hi 
company. } 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., is to continue as western sale 
manager of the Old Dominion Coal Co., with office 
in Cincinnati, 


J. E. Beureau, of the Wolverine Coal Sales Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a few days last week i 
this market. | 


J. W. Darville, sales manager of the Wentz Co 
Philadelphia, is here this week making up some neq 
tonnage for tidewater, 


A. J. Dalton, president of the Main Island Cr 
Coal Co., was a Monday visitor to the Cinci 
office of his company. 

W. E. Darmody, of the Floyd-Elkhorn Coal 
is spending the week in Central Kentucky on busi 
ness for his company. 

C. H. Morrow, of the Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellstor 
Ohio, which make shaker screen outfits, was visitin 
Cincinnati coal offices on Monday. 

C. D. Everett, sales manager of the Smokeles 
Fuel Co., Charleston, West Va., stopped off here o 
Monday. He was on his way to Chicago. | 

H. B. Tyree, of Huntington, West Va., wher 
represents the Detroit-Edison Co., conferred 
coal operators in Cincinnati on Friday. 


: 





Cincinnati Notes 




















cinnati office of his company on ee 


O. M. Richardson, resident manager of the g 
Dominion Coal Co., visited the home office of 4 
company at Charleston, West Va., the latter part 
last week. 


W. H. Harmon, of Kalamazoo, Mich., represent: 
tive in that state of Percy Heilner & Son, was 1 


Cincinnati on Friday to confer with the local 
of his company. 


Abner Lunsford, coal agent for Henry Ford, is 
the city this week. He came to the city on Monda 
from Manchester, Ky., where he is said to have 
the preliminary contracts for the purchase of 120, 
acres of undeveloped coal lands in Clay and 
counties. 


i 

W. L. Doepke, R. H. Doepke and E. B. a 
of the Blue Ash Coal Co., last week got possessi 
of a controlling interest in the Alms & Doepke Co 
the largest department store in the city, which | 















formerly managed. They took charge of the store 
Monday. This adjustment followed extended litiga 
tion. 


J. B. Ratterman, of the Western Hills Coal Co, 
visited Washington, D. C., last week., to attend th 
meeting of the American Coal Wholesalere? Asso 
tion. He resigned his position as director of 
American Coal Wholesalers’ Association before go 
but the local association refused to accept the resign 
tion. 


n. 
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We are expanding our coal sales orga- 
nization so that we can give good 
service to a larger number of customers. 
Our policy of handling coal tonnage 
on a conservative basis is establishing 
confidence in the minds of our clients. 


PILLING & COMPANY ine 


120 BROADWAY --~ NEW YORK 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG, PHILADELPHIA,PA 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON,MASS. 
CLARENDON BUILDING, UTICA,NEW YORK 
TITLE, TRUST & GUARANTEE BLDG, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
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SAWARD’S JOURNAL 


covers completely the coal trade east 
of the Mississippi. No better medi- 
um for reaching enterprising re- 
tailers and large consumers in sea- 
board territory is to be found. 
Saward’s Journal goes directly to 
leading interests and its advertising 
pages show that it enjoys the patron- 
age of many of the largest and best 
known producers and middle 
houses. 


Get in line with the representative 
concerns of the industry! 


F. W. SAWARD 


Editor and General Manager 
15 Park Row, New York 
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COAL vs. OIL FOR BUNKER PURPOSES 


Big Gains Made in the Amount of Oil Supplied to 
Details of Fluctuations, Month by Month, in Five Year Period 


We publish below data relative to coal and oil supplied to vessels in the 
United States for foreign bunker purposes, from which it will be seen what 
vast strides are being made in the use of fuel oil for bunker purposes and 
the decrease in the use of coal during the past few years will be noted. 

Bunker or fuel oil Ste to vessels engaged in foreign trade by U. S. 


Customs Districts during 1922 


follows: 

Custems Districts 1919 
Maine and New Hampshire........ 11,501 
Massachusetts 2s.) acne ae 138,548 
New, York J. kaganc jst eee 4,718,859 
Philadelphia 2.2 -is.02 on vee ae ee 1,599,457 
Maryland: niet eee 641,647 
Virginiay .iDs". Gkge oee eeee 1,167,318 
St, - Lawrence’. 92.07..6 denen eee 216 
Rhode Island.’ ..... ¢.. 21.) a8 het ee 
North’ ‘Garolina 424.5 sae eee Cae de 
South “Carolinas en. ce an eee 18,117 
Georgia... \4s tlie naka Oak ao 69,245 
Florida > Asti aethe eee 160,952 
Mobilé” i...icce on aeie nee ae 372112 
New Orleans*ioa eee 1,039,469 
Galveston “yilocseae } Was eee 193,106 
Sabine . 7. c:62etscte tea fuel ee 868,585 
San Antoniomg.. asics sete 915 
Wisconsitt <..28 2h. sk10 ei eee 1157 
ONIO a. Ti Bh eh be ee eee 9,810 
Duluth .&) Superior. see 867 
Washington chen eee oa ee ee 146,776 
Los Angeles! (5 jak ees eee 457,988 
San \Francisco:/.5es eee ee 2,130,941 
Oregon |!) ./sgibe dee oe een 233,062 
Porto Rico: ba, 5) vente ee ee eee 46,155 
Alaska) «sc "hive ues fice eee eee 15713, 
Hawaii , .i.cconea tet state 315,068 
San Diego. $2 dings ake cee eee ee 

Total” zencare tira nune Oe eae eee 14,031,356 


1920. 
24,203 
473,315 
9,201,406 
2,232,498 
1,990,425 
2,709,616 
213 
4,745 
1,898 
53,026 
10,197 
348,371 
50,041 
£4 OV pikes, 
177,500 
1,170,674 
9,024 
20,995 
7,300 
199,140 
1,284,432 
3,058,697 
490,999 
18,665 
100 
599,971 
5,950 


Oil Supplied; by Months. 


The amount of fuel oil loaded on vessels engaged in the foreign trade at 


ports in the United States, by months, during the past five years, 


barrels, as follows: 

Month 1918 1919 1920 
January ieee 448,635 620,149 1,726,428 
February)4 een 387,965 682,226 1,548,416 
March): tie eeeeeee 523,794 715,580 1,724,832 
April * }:@eaeeeoeee 487,882 861,790 1,844,818 
May? |e... 555,317 1,126,153 1,973,004 
June’ sees 599,765 1,048,059 2,057,420 
Titly 27 abies ace 653,251 7 10232570) 82 578.298 
August “. ce aen eee 552,860 1,603,583 2,576,669 
September ge eee 600,519 1,143,182 2,474,808 
October Gian 694,129 1,470,918 2,514,536 
Novembernshe mee mee 536,554 1,814,961 2,837,840 
Decemberaveereetrer 562,372 1,926,508 2,667,714 

Totalévec eee eee 6,578,141 14,031,356 26,334,883 


Total for 1917 was 5,908,319; 


1921 
1,186 
681,532 
10,388,444 
1,478,737 
1,985,253 
1,467,993 
100 


700,825 
106,899 
314,394 
292,689 
3,276,506 
1,103,965 
653,434 
1,262 


242,327 
881,528 
2,703,285 
370,874 


26,334,883 27,076,138 


1921 
1,980,963 
1,997,447 
2,462,821 
2,176,306 
2,001,322 
2,778,339 
2,437,313 
2,164,279 
2,253,425 
2,265,090 
2,167,856 
2,341,919 


2 and three years previous was, in barrels, as 


1922 
12,965 
677,763 
15,000,731 
1,159,903 
982,011 
1,420,440 
200 


185,053 
119,546 
369,175 
463,413 
3,504,312 
1,641,225 
588,937 


601,430 
959,073 
3,089,206 


541,582 
3,500 


31,692,201 


was in 


1922 
2,328,190 
2,422,799 
2,620,023 
2,713,156 
2,544,699 
2,859,342 
2,614,132 
2,673,479 
2,796,621 
2,716,684 
2,742,722 
2,660,408 


27,076,138 31,692,201 
1916, 5,529,787 barrels. 


Vessels—Coal Tonnage Shows Considerable Decrease 


Fuel or bunker coal supplied to steamers engaged in foreign trad 
ports of United States, in net tons during 1922 and three years previou 


Customs Districts 1919 
Maine & New Hampshire .......... 14,411 
Massachusetic? sc. sapere. <2 00 148,524 
New ¥ Ore ave ate es role 2,910,891 
Philadelphia. eeee tees. ssa 539,042 
Matty laiivd:5 skits orb are ememat ons ss bs 524,970 
Weir Gina Sess 4a cies ie ok ae 1,779,482 
St. “(Lawrenc ests: sata eae y als hae 19,763 
ROCKESEGE 1 tu cea OEMs ces fee att 22,752 
NG; Carolina Sct cet eens caliatee 3,514 
So, «Garoling: dent ce ee ete & ee 38,518 
GAOL Ria le wouhe: Uae ee See 53,383 
‘Florida's 22g b.cqogt ance ee ds 82,931 
Mobile 20... wie se ctlaieeee te 81,608 
New ‘Orléans. ..o4.rie ee ce 405,916 
Galveston: icv cnen-tee: Sa ies 40,845 
IWASCONSIY (oni. c caterer 931 
OhiIi0™ Ss icbie Pe ee oc ee ot oe 187,098 
Michigan, . $3. su: tote ere aie 65,045 
Duluth and SSuperioreun asm vee aoa 4,900 
Buflalo2./ 53 tafe Co ee ake 17,424 
(Chita PO" hee cscs cen ene mT: ch fas 7,085 
Washington <i ans) udlae semester coe 64,265 
Los. .Angeles. (i700. eo ee ee 3,427 
San Franciséo: sas Sas ee 199,565 
Oregon. has winders ate 47,760 
Porto. Ricovcg ea ee 38,390 
Alaska’! Set ccg ke eva eee aes Secs 193 
neh UMM C EME! oo. 4 34,842 

Total icc. sepsis 7,342,734 


Foreign Bunker Tonnage by Months. 


Bunker coal loaded on vessels engaged in foreign trade for several 
and average prices per ton during 1922 and three years previous were: 


Month 1918 1919 1920 1921 

Jan. 426,082 487,998 616,905 721,907 
Feb. 415,303 417,841 512,886 577,315 
March.. 432,474 457,413 771,602 608,607 
April .. 389,912 682,592 696,017 241,054 
May 425,796 670,001 767,346 803,903 
June 468,779 672,609 836,453 811,938 
July 548,792 659,155 820,382 786,063 
Aug, .. 530,293 767,905 866,235 641,311 
Sept. .. 503,608 783,807 830,789 513,598 
Oct. .. 522,204 724,024 973,369 469,567 
Nov. .. 425,447 613,851 845,495 413,811 
Mec: 443,385 505,478 824,699 449,957 















1920 1921 . ; ) 
24,203 20,168 +5. 
129,281 64,769 8 

3,294,920 2,981,553 1,6 t 
525,301 334,648 183.6 
807,905 395,402 142.9 
2,780,449 2,536,901 1,181,9 

19,995 19,578 26,0 
29,960 19,329 17,9 

8,633 548 8 
74,891 11,780 4 
66,301 36,978 13,5 
167,897 139,446 72,9 
88,914 72,601 41,0 
618,031 388,762 3281 
50,496 25,618 6,9 

562 2,610 14 
204,477. 174,425 1316 

49,614 45,597 547 

8,953 4,338: 64 

9,971 29,248 17,9 
16,775 33,536 ag 
51,362 18,286 | 
, 4,842 3,938. ae 
252,359 135,732 } 
16,190 11,448 1235 
27,034.» 17,602» “a 
31,011 22,181.  amq 

9,362,178 7,547,518 4,115, 


1922 


358,544 
414,952 
401,172 
420,486 
365,282 
321,742 
260,408 
260,293 
294,643 
331,643 
308, 053 


Total. 5,626,175 7,342,734 9,362,178 7,547,518 4,115,872 


The above figures show that the coal trade engaged in the bunker bn 
ness has a growing competition to meet with. 
for bunker purposes increased 25,783,822 barrels for the 12 months 
compared with twelve months of 1917, or 434.8 per cent. 


1921, 


or 20.3 per cent. 


The consumption of fuel 





Pe 
1919 
378,654 $6.97 





















Average Pric 
1920 1921 


97. 10 $8 O1 $e 
7.07 
6.52 
6.46 
6.32 
6.35 
6.31 
6.41 
6.30 
6.64 
6.90 
6.93 


For th 





Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Buffalo & Susquehanna RR., 
revenue and company use, during 1921 and 1922 were: 


-—— Revenue—_, 7—-—Company—, 

Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 
January tanner 111523 80,687 7,650 5,972 
Rebruanys fi eee ee 86,189 96,241 8,217 6,868 
March iia ane ae 82,300 74,700 5,458 12,042 
April orth eee eee 54,467 15,572 2,703 27 
May. occ ound ideva tee: 84,381 9,158 5,610 673 
Janes iean oe ern ae 61,243 12,804 4,653 1,709 
Jatly 2h a see ee cae 62,777 6,840 4,124 437 
ATI OUST ait ek terials 75,114 See Al 4,863 2,495 
Septemberieea eon « 80,611 110,427 5,686 4,228 
Octobetigniume sehen ce 103,988 93,824 6,541 6,324 
Novembenaceseenes 86,510 121,813 6,470 6,797 
Decembetec.marance 70,581 141,953 6,431 8,786 
Total pierce sh ov 959,684 797,590 68,406 56,358 


for 
c——— Total —__ 
1921 1922 
119,173 86,659 
94,406 103,109 
87,758 86,742 
57,170 15,599 
89,991 9,831 
65,896 14,513 
66,901 7,277 
79,997 36,066 
86,297. 114,655 
110,529 100,148 
92,980) 128,610 
77,012 150,739 
1,028,090 853,948 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Shipments. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. for reve 


and company use, during 1921 and 1922, were: 





———— Revenue —-, —Company-——, -———Total. 

Month 1921 1922 1921 1922 1621 
January . 1,995,867 1,837,871 321,675 202,055 2,277,542 
February . 1,227,682 2,672,591 143,011 202,981 1,370,693 
Marcha oy saseee 1,518,164 2,703,143 273,647 290,871 ‘1,791,811 
A DIU tees dea oe 1,778,745 2,314,961 260,663 188,554 2,039,408 
Mavic 7 teeter 2,445,712 2,729,824 183,598 161,822  2629.310 
June ..3.1..5..0 2,617,045 3,118,330 188,357, 5 235/905) 2.s0e00c 
July vno.., ego 2,084, 0040me,261,920 1 52}000M IST (4 2,417,533 
FMBY CRTs Grose abs te 2,043,132 1,939,273 163,220 89,671 2,206,352 
September ...... 2,061,366 1,867,251 142,569 99,855 2,203,935 
October ee aoton 2,362,583 1,999,342 159,291 136,706 2,521,874 
November ...... 1,929,444 2,307,618 191,472 159,755 2,120,916 
December ...... 1,519,273 2,362,408 177,166 160,779 © 1,696,439 

Total 23,724,147 28,114,532 2,357,668 2,074,958 , 26,081,815 
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_ THE MARKET SITUATION 


_ The production of bituminous coal continues 
arge. It is true that the output for the week 
mding March 17th fell below 10,500,000 tons, 
yut for three months the average has been 
ibove that figure and recent deficiency was only 
he negligible amount of 76,000 tons. At the 
iame time the absence of new buying is a very 
»ronounced feature of the trade, leading one to 
he conclusion that coal is going forward on 
iid orders and on contracts. It is probable, in 
riew of trade and transportation features of the 
vast winter, that shipments have only recently 
yeen made on some orders placed_ several 
nonths ago, and thus the present day volume 
f coal traffic on the railroads is accounted for. 
The export market is very quiet. The new 
lemand has practically disappeared, but accord- 
ng to word from Europe there are possibilities 
if a revival thereof. If there is no early settle- 
nent of the Ruhr difficulties, more coal will 
ye required than has yet gone forward. If a 
iettlement is reached there will be only a 
lightly increased demand over the small export 
radé of the past year, but under any circum- 
itances it is expected that there will be some- 
hing doing in the export business, as the great 
‘urtailment of production in the Ruhr district 
las reduced coal supplies far and wide. 
“Although British exports have increased to 
t high figure, they are insufficient to meet the 
‘equirements of the many foreign coaling ports 
# the world, and moreover the British pro- 
lucers face the possibility of a strike occurring 
here any time. : 
_ Agitation has been in progress in Wales and 
he outcome is uncertain. The Welsh miner’s 
ay is low, according to current American ideas, 
mit expenses are less than they are here and 
onsideration must be given also to the fact that 
here is much unemployment in Great Britain. 
tf any rate, a stoppage over there would at 
mce increase opportunities for our tidewater 
hippers. 
At this season, when the more urgent de- 
nands have relaxed, and thought is given to 
nother year’s business and the general ar- 
angement of plans and policies, the idea is ad- 
anced again by well-informed people that there 
hould be more co-operation among the produc- 
ng factors in the soft coal trade, that there 
hould be some sort of a cohesive arrangement 
stablished that would enable the operators to 
neet the U. M. W. on an equal footing. Bor- 





rowing a familiar word of the day, some say a 
czar, like the czar of the movies or the czar of 
baseball, is required. There is food for thought 
in this. There is no question but what the coal 
people were outgeneraled last year, and as they 
will probably have to contend with similar 
conditions more or less frequently in the future, 
preparations should be made to meet the situa- 
tion on a better basis. 

At the end of the first quarter of the calendar 
year, with April 1st and the new coal year just 
ahead of us, talk increases of difficulties in the 
non-union or partially organized districts. 
There is strong expectation of trouble in Som- 
erset County and in certain parts of West 
Virginia, and while prophecy on such topics 
is always risky, it is perhaps safe to say that 
the labor situation in those quarters will bear 
watching. 

The extent of general business is shown by 
the new records established on car loadings. 
Once more attention is drawn to the statements 
given out by the Pennsylvania Railroad in re- 
gard to the number of cars passing Gallitzin, 
that mountain-top point where much of its 
traffic converges. In many locations the com- 
pany has two or three more or less parallel 
lines, but from Johnstown to Gallitzin all traffic 
passes over a single route and the number of 
cars moving past gives an accurate survey of 
the extent of the business that is being done. 


Official reports for the year indicate that 
general loadings are as great now as they 
usually are late in the year when crop move- 
ment is at its height. With this volume of 
business being done, the question arises 
whether the railroads can haul enough ad- 
ditional coal to cause serious weakness in the 
market. It may be that deficiency of trans- 
portation will be a stimulating factor later on 
in the season, at a time when prices are gen- 
erally weak. 

There is a great demand for coal now for 
manufacturing purposes and if orders are not 
plentiful, if new business does not come in to 
every office in ample volume in the near future, 
it will be because there are too many seeking a 
share of the tonnage. It should be borne in 


mind that in the last 20 years or so railroad 


companies, steel companies, glass companies 
and other large consumers have established 
their own mines. Not all of the coal used has 
to go through commercial channels, and not all 
of the tonnage reported as shipped is handled 


by the wholesale trade. Developments in that 
quarter gain emphasis by the extension of 
Henry Ford’s coal interests. The measure 
thereof gives point to the offer made by him 
early in the year to supply tonnage to all con- 
cerns manufacturing parts and accessories for 
him, as referred to in our columns at the time. 
While this did not appear to amount to much 
when initiated, the acquisition of new property 
gives more torce to it. 

The end of the season has ‘brought a sharp 
decline in the demand for independent anthra- 
cite. Scarcely a dollar premium can now be 
had on the domestic sizes. One commentator 
draws a comparison with the old story of the 
Arkansas traveler who found a settler whose 
cabin had a leaky roof. When it rained he 
could not fix it and when it was not raining 
he did not need to fix it. Thoughts of coal 
buying seem to have subsided very quickly with 
a large part of the population, although March 
has lived up to its reputation as a good coal- 
burning month, 

Only a little while ago there was desperate 
need of tonnage and the need will come again. 
There should be little relaxation in purchases. 
While buyers do not usually want much coal in 
the summer, all distributors should remind 
them that sometimes they cannot get it in the 
winter, and endeavor to foster the stocking-up 
process, 

The present lull may be only a breathing 
spell in the trade, a rest period that is being 
enjoyed after having paid high prices for ton- 
nage and had difficulty in securing it, withal. 
The general expectation is for early revival of 
buying and a good movement through the sum- 
mer. The belief continues that the end of the 
present agreement period will not slip by 
quietly. It is thought that the Hearst attack 
on the anthracite industry was inspired by the 
U. M. W. as propaganda intended to discredit 
the operators at a time when wage negotiations 
are pending. Putting this material on record 
early, with but an incomplete and perhaps an 
unconvincing denial entered on record, means 
a point gained and maintains the union’s record 
for diplomacy. A few thousand coal men may 
make light of Hearst’s material, but he satisfies 
14,000,000 regular customers, according to a 
recent survey of his journalistic activities. This 
is more than all the coal men collectively serve 
and shows that he is a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Another feature that the industry needs to 
consider is the presence in the Senate of former 
Health Commissioner Copeland, a man of ex- 
tremely radical views, whose main idea is 
service to the public, peace at any price, and 
all that sort of thing. One would not be going 
too much into hyperbole in suggesting that he 
might lead a movement to lock up any operator 
who refused the miners’ demands. 

There is the same old story about steam sizes. 
No reduction in prices of domestic sizes will be 
made April 1st, though steam sizes may have 
to be shaved off to meet competition. There is 
more talk about poor quality coal, but this is 
now due in part at least to the decrease in 
market values since time of purchase. Some 
acute difficulties have developed in certain 
quarters on account of cash-in-advance pay- 
ments for poor coal, and, as the period of stress 
passes into the background, it will doubtless be 
found that many controversies will develop in 
the settling of accounts, though in many of the 
instances of unsatisfactory shipments, cash in 
advance has been paid to more or less irrespon- 
sible concerns and recovery is practically im- 
possible, all things considered. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


No Let-up in Demand for Company Coal, 


Best Grades Bituminous 


March has drawn to a close without the 
usual holding back of anthracite orders in 
anticipation of the April discount. It has been 
realized that the spring reduction on domes- 
tic sizes would in all probability be omitted 
this year for the reason that the market is in 
no need of a stimulant of this kind, and for 
the further reason that if the companies have 
to cut the price of their steam coal they will 
be less inclined than ever to make a downward 
revision in the rest of the list. 


The market for high-priced independent ton- 
nage has been weakening steadily since early 
in the month, under the influence of moderat- 
ing weather and the let- -up in consumer buy- 
ing. A point has now been reached where $10 
at “the mines is practically the top for white ash 
eee, stove and chestnut, especially at tidewater. 
On the line it is still possible to find an occa- 
sional buyer who will pay more, but every- 
where there is a disposition to limit purchases 
of premium coal to the amount needed to fin- 
ish out the season. 

This is accounted for by a widespread hope 
on the part of retailers that after the opening 
of the new coal year they will be in receipt of 
more liberal shipments from the companies. 
Of course this hope will not be realized in the 
majority of cases, because the companies are 
already producing practically up to capacity 
and cannot increase the aggregate of their 
shipments much, if any, above the March level. 
When the dealers finally come to realize this, 
it is believed that they will be back in the 
market for larger aor a: of independent 
coal. 

On this basis of Setatone the independ- 
ents figure that the recent slump in the price 
of their product may be followed by a partial 
recovery during April. Of course much de- 
pends on the temper of the consuming public. 
If people evince a desire to have their bins 
filled without loss of time, and are not inclined 
to haggle over the price, the retailers will buy 
independent tonnage freely and pass the pre- 
miums on to their trade, 


Just at present the greatest shortage at tide- 
water is in stove and egg. The local demand 
for nut is not quite as keen as it was, although 
that size is very active,on the line. In the 
all-rail trade independent domestic sizes are 
bringing from $9.50 to $10.50. In the local 
harbor, shippers are quoting $12.50 to $12.75 
alongside on loaded boats. Pea coal is selling 
at $7.00 to $8.00, mine basis. 

Good grades of No. 1 buckwheat still com- 
mand $4.00 or better, but buyers are critical 
and will not pay over $3.50 or $3.75 for ton- 
nage that does not fully meet their views as to 
quality. Rumors that the company price would 
be reduced 50 cents on April Ist have also 
hurt the market for all steam sizes. Rice is 
quotable at $2.25 to $3.00, and barley from 
$1.50 to $2.00. Barley is showing greater 
strength, comparatively, than the two larger 
sizes. 

The Bituminous Market. 

The bituminous market remains quiet on the 
surface, but the official figures of production 
show that coal is being mined and sold on a 


of a steady supply. 





but Independent Premiums Shrink— 


Firm, With Unsettlement Elsewhere. 


heavy scale. Some find it hard to account for 
this apparent inconsistency, and, in fact, it 
would seem that with industry on such a high 
plane of activity and consumption so large, 
conditions would favor the seller more than 
they do. 


It must be kept in mind, however, that there 
are mines enough to produce far more coal 
than is required even in the most prosperous 
times and that a sellers’ market—in the sense 
that this term is commonly used—is possible 
only when transportation troubles are acute. 
Only under the stress of abnormal conditions 
is the demand for the lower grades strong 
enough to maintain prices at a really profitable 
level. 

When the better grades are in free supply, 
the demand for other kinds falls off and prices 
decline to a point that forces the high-cost 
mines out of business and makes it impossible 
for even the low-cost mines to do anything 
more than about break even. This is the way 
things are working out now. There is no 
lack of demand for the so-called quality coals 
and prices have held steady for the last two 
or three weeks except in the case of gas coals, 
which had a little flurry when the short-lived 
export boom was at its height. 


Whether or not there will be a revival in 
the export demand is a question. If the Ruhr 
troubles drag or any great number of Welsh 
miners strike, there will be a revival beyond a 
doubt. And while speaking of possible labor 
troubles, it is quite generally expected in the 
trade that something of that sort will occur 
in Somerset County, and possibly in some of 
the other non-union fields, after April 1st. 
These are not apt to be very serious, but it is 
just possible that they may stiffen the market. 


It is now realized that, in spite of the sup- 
posed backwardness of the contract season, 
there has been quite a tonnage of the best low 
volatile coals tied up during the past month or 
six weeks. This business has been confined 
largely to Pools 1, 71 and 9, for which there 
are always a certain number of buyers willing 
to pay the price asked in order to be assured 
It is also reported that 
one of the local utilities has renewed its 
contracts with southern shippers, 


For mine shipment, spot prices are about as 
follows: Pool 1, $4.00- Be 50 per net ton; Pool 
71, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 9, $3.25-$3.75 ; Pool 4, 
$2.75-$3.25 ; Pool 10, $2. 75-$3.25 ; Pool Li 
$2.25-$2. 75: Pool 14, $2, 50-$2.75 ; : low-sulphur 
gas coal, mine- run, $2. 75-$3.25 ; three- -quarters, 
ea loo $3, foe high-volatile steam grades, mine- 
ruin; 2.254 $2. 75 three-quarters, $2.75-$3.25; 
by-product mine-run, $2.50-$3.00, 


At times this week the number of cars at 
the piers has exceeded 2,600, some operators 
having shipped tonnage down on consignment 
becatise they had no other place for it. This 
keeps the tidewater market unsettled so far as 
the lower grades are concerned, but there is 
very little free tonnage in Pool 9 or better. 
Prices are approximately: Pools 9 and 71, 
$6.75-$7.25 per gross ton f. o. b. piers; Pool 
10, $5.75-$6.25; Pool 11 and unclassified, 
$4.75-$5.50, 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION — 


| 
Brisk Demand Continues for Anthracite— 


Bituminous Consumers Indifferent. _ 


a ae 


This month of March that is now at its close 7 
be recorded as being one of the most active mo 
in coal history. Never have the retailers coal 
eager to get coal as they have been during the pas 
month, not so much because the consumers were su 
fering, but because every man in the business 
that he can use a yard full of coal. And getting ; 
yard full of coal seems just at this time to be the 
chief object in life to the retail coal man. : 

It has been a big coal burning month, too, as th 
temperature has continued well around the wo 
except for two days when some excessive heat wa: 
recorded. However, there has been an entire lapse o 
those spots of a week or ten days when March seeme 
to have jumped into summer at one swoop. Th 
buying of the consumer has not been frantic, but | 
has been a case of wanting it immediately. 

The above condition clearly shows that cellar flo 
have been swept bare of coal, and with April yet + 
go through there is a certainty of a goodly tonnagi 
still needed to eke out the balance of the coal-burnin; 
season. The dealers urge without ceasing, and th 
shippers are daily beset with the calls for more coal 
Deliveries lately in the city have been light, and thi 
dealers persist in asking what is becoming of all th 
coal, The only answer seems to be that every mar 
ket is swept bare just as is the local one and dealer 
in all sections of the country want more coal to finis| 
out the season. 

There is also an increasing amount of filling busi 
ness that is being taken care of, and when a deale 
gets a little surplus, say of egg and stove, which size 
are in lighter demand now that the severe weathe 
is gone, it is shot into cellars for which they have ha 
long standing orders to fill at the first opportunity. 


Next Winter’s Orders Placed. 


Right in line with this there are repeated inquirie 
as to when next season's coal can be put in, but it i 
the matter of price that holds off some consumers. | 
is a fact that on such of this business as has bee: 
finished the price has been around $15, and the con 
sumer has been satisfied. However, some dealers hay 
a hope that prices may be so adjusted that a figur 
of at least $14.50 might rule for summer busines: 
How they expect this to be brought about no on 
seems to know, as no expectation of a company ré 
duction is held. 






















somewhat awkward for the trade, and until this | 
decided there will be some holding back. 7 
though prices are quickly determined there is fa 
from a adie that there will be anything like. 


a that the last strike cost the country 30 millio 
of tons of coal, and with only about 7 per cent « 
this made up at this date. 

The state of the market as to wholesale prices | 
fully disclosed by the manner in which premium pri 
have held right to the close of the month. Of cour: 
in those exceptional cases where $12 was charge 
there has been a decided change, but the regula 
houses did not find it necessary in the slightest deg 
to reduce prices to move their output, ; 

In a market in which consumption has been slowe 
down by the milder weather, we are beginning to ha 
again the demand for favorite sizes. Most every ¢ 
has some stove and egg to spare, especially the latte 
but are asking particularly for nut coal. To be su 
pea is wanted, but has been so lacking all wint 
that most have given up hopes of getting but # 
most meagre quantity, and are endeavoring to kee 
their trade going on nut size in place of it. 


Bituminous Situation. | 
The bituminous trade runs along with very litt 


time. It is going to take more than rumors of 
better business at tide on account of European 
culties to stir him from his lethargy. He has 
through the winter in good shape, and has found | 
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s able usually to buy coal when he wanted it, and 
sually the last price has been lower than the previous 
Should the prices by some*sudden change of 
umstances go upward there is liable to be much 
plaint on the part of the consumer, as he still 
hinks coal is too high in price, even though all other 
ommodities are once more trending upward. 

‘Car supply in the central Pennsylvania region is 


. holding prices to a somewhat firmer basis, espe- 
ly on the top grades. This in spite of the fact 
lowered prices have driven the very low grades 
uel out of the market and released cars for other 
ations. The consumer should not overlook the 
for the producer does not—that with the fast 
easing industrial activity, there 1s a greater need 
ars in all other lines, and that car shortage might 
an all summer long symptom in the coal trade. 

he business at tide still shows signs of picking 
and can reasonably be expected to at least hold 


Present spot prices are fairly represented as fol- 
ows: Pool 1, $4.10 to $4.50; Pool 9-71, $3.60 to 


_ FAIRMONT COAL TO LAKES 


: ly Shipment SPRECi to Foreshadow.Active 
Season Later On. 


This initial shipment approximated 175 cars, and 
made by the Consolidation Coal Co. from mines 
g the M. R. branch of the B. & O. Railroad. It 
understood that the Hutchinson Coal Co. and other 
se shippers are getting set to begin in the. near 


from what can be learned here the ice has not all 
loated out of the Soo Canal, so that the navigation 
on will be deferred for a few weeks, depending 
on the weather. It is said that coal going off the 
& ©. to Lorain, O., is being shipped on permits. 
The first Fairmont coal to go to the lakes last sea- 
1 was shipped by the Hutchinson Coal Co. and it 
rent out of the region as early as February 22, owing 
9 the impending strike. 
\s early as February of this year it is said that a 
go was loaded at Cleveland rather than permit some 
. 8 coal to become a drug on the market. 
coal shipments to Curtis Bay off the Monongah 
ision, B. & O., are about stationary. They agere- 
ated 150 cars on Monday of this week, against an 
age of approximately 100 cars a day last week. 
lere is no great change in the exporting situation 
D to the early part of this week. It is believed that 
e€ new export business is being received, but that 
le shipments are on former orders. 
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Not Much Contracting. 


Here and there some inquiries are coming into the 
ion for coal, but apparently there has not been 
ich contracting for the new coal year. There was 
e inquiry recently for some 114 inch lump, pre- 
mably from the lakes. One large company last 
sex, it is said, took on an over-the-year, industrial 

ract at $3 for lump coal and $2.75 for mine-run. 


t is said to be for a large tonnage. 
Naturally much interest is manifested in the new 
uilroad fuel contracts. Rumors have been afloat all 
the region for the past ten days or more. It 
Id seem that the railroads are influencing some 
le operators on the assigned car proposition, al- 
ugh many of the larger coal companies cannot 
sibly mine coal safely at the ridiculously low 
cs offered. 
Early this week there was a rumor afloat in the 
forgantown section that the J. A. Paisley interests 
revised their bid, whereby they would take on 
msiderable New York Central tonnage at $2 on an 
ssigned car basis. Reports were current also that 
srtain Pittsburgh brokers were receiving $2.15 for 
uilroad fuel business on an assigned car basis and 
lat the operators were given $2.05. 


§ 
. 


There was also a rumor afloat that the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. had closed all of its business up at $2 with small 
mining concerns. It is said that some of the larger 
companies who had this business previously have not 
been handed the tonnage this year. It is believed that 
the strip mine has become a formidable opponent in 
certain sections of the field, especially insofar as rail- 
road fuel business is concerned, 

karly this week there was a rumor aflcat that some 
N. Y. C. tonnage wouid be contracted for along the 
Monongahela Railway on either Wednesday or Thurs- 
day. This same rumor was also heard last week, but 
the contracts did not materialize. 

The railroads have not bought any coal on the spot 
market for some weeks and the restricted car supply 
is the only condition that now is steadying the mar- 
ket. Lake shipments will help, however, within a 
short time. Many operators are coming to the conclu- 
sion that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
render a compromised decision. They believe that 
while assigned cars may not be eliminated, they will 
nevertheless be restricted somewhat. 

Railroads appear to be pushing operators to close 
contracts, and just what (if any) significance can be 
gleaned from this is a matter of conjecture. Some 
weeks before the carriers would not even talk busi- 
ness. 

Prices have showed little variance within the past 
few weeks. Mine-run is in limited demand and is 
quoted at from $2.10 to $2.15. Here and there the 
price may run a slight bit higher. Slack has not been 
in demand for some weeks, with the result that it 
ceases to be a factor on the market. With the entry 
of lake trade and screened coal shipments there, slack 
should accumulate more rapidly. Slack prices have 
been running about the same as mine-run, but there 
has not been sufficient sold recently to establish a 
market price. 

Lump coal is in little demand. It is quoted at $2.75 
and there is only a limited demand for it from retail 
dealers and steam plants in line trade. 

Coal production last week in northern West Vir- 
ginia dropped to 450,000 tons, a decrease of 80,000 
tons compared to the previous week. Mines on the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., loaded approximately 
245,000 tons, or 6,000 tons more than the previous 
week. 

Car supply early this week appeared to be right fair 
on the B. & O. The Monongah Division had approxi- 
mately 1,600 empties on Monday and 1,042 on Tues- 
day. This would mean a 70 per cent commercial run 
on Monday and 30 per cent Tuesday. Along the 
Monongahela Railway there were but 239 commercial 
cars on the West Virginia end of the road on Monday 
and 131 on Tuesday. There were quite a few as- 
signed cars on the road both days, however. Mines 
on the Western Maryland Railway on Monday had a 
51 per cent run, while on Tuesday there was 32 per 
cent. 





Clinchfield’s Tonnage Shows Growth. 


The annual report ef the Clinchfield Coal Corpora- 
tion, with mines in Virginia, shows a production of 
2,279,082 tons in 1922, an increase of 372,659 tons 
over 1921. As in other parts of the country, car 
shortage was a serious obstacle in the way of a heavier 
output, for President Bockus states that “there was 
not a single day after July 10th when the mines had 
sufficient railroad cars for an eight-hour run.” 

Because of the wide variation in monthly tonnages, 
owing to irregular car supply, cost of coal, including 
selling expenses, varied. For the year, average cost 
a ton was $1.99; from $1.60 in May to $2.63 in Octo- 
ber. Average price at the mines, f. 0. b. cars, was 
$2.37, leaving profita ton of 38 cents. 

During the year $205,654 was spent on improve- 
ments and developments, including $73,062 for addi- 
tional houses. 

Regarding the Clinchheld Navigation Co., a sub- 
sidiary, Mr. Bockus says that it “has continued to be 
a losing investment, suffering as all shipping com- 
panies. Throughout 1922 a considerable portion of 
the fleet was laid up. In 1922 these vessels trans- 
ported 111,330 tons of coal, practically all to Cuba. 
Since July their movement has been curtailed and 
restricted by inability of the mines to furnish coal 
due to lack of cars.” 


EASIER AT CINCINNATI 


But Falling Off in-Demand Has Been Slight 
Except in Domestic. 


In spite of the fact that foreign buying of high 
volatile coals fell off to a considerable extent and 
was anything but eager, prices held quite firm in the 
Cincinnati market except as to domestic grades, which 
weakened considerably in view of the determination 
of retailers to take on no new stocks until after 
April Ist, when it was expected that rates on these 
varieties would go to the lower summer plane. There 
was an increase of export orders for smokeless coals, 
but this was not large enough to warrant higher 
quotations. It was made apparent that foreign buy- 
ers would not stand for increased prices, orders for 
abroad being based on certain maximum rates, so the 
best operators can hope from foreign business is as a 
stabilizer, 


Steam buying was not as active as might reason- 
ably be expected under the circumstances, large con- 
sumers having been out of the market for some time, 
though operating on full time. The most vigorous 
and insistent demand was for gas coal, nut and slack, 
which appreciated in price under the pressure of the 
added call. By-product coals were in steadily good 
demand and commanded a good price. 


Domestic coals no longer were in the running, even 
when producers who were anxious to move their 
stocks agreed to anticipate the naturally lower prices 
for April. Dealers evidently thought they would 
rather wait and take changes on actual market con- 
ditions. It seems likely that there will be a large 
summer demand and the retail yards in the consuming 
area covered by this market are practically bare. It 
is not considered probable that that price will go very 
low under the circumstances. 

Producers of smokeless coals are offering to con- 
tract lump coals at $6, which is a lower price than 
has been offered for some time. It is not expected 
that mine sale rates on egg and lump will go much 
if any lower than this during the entire season, There 
is going to be an early rush to lay in graded. smoke- 
less coals this summer on the part of those who were 
unable to get any supply of their favorite 
domestic fuel, during the last winter, for “love or 
money.’ Contracts are being made, but operators 
are not urging them. 


this, 


Lake Buyers in Waiting Mood. 


Some lake shipments are being made, but not many 
as yet. Producers ‘have been rather stiff and inde- 
pendent about prices and many lake buyers have con- 
sidered it good policy to wait on the probable melting 
of this mood. They have, they say, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio to draw on for the present and are in no 
great hurry. It is understood that they are willing 
to contract for mine-run at $2.50 to $2.75 and domestic 
lump and egg at $3.75 to $4.25. 


Operators here haye thought thus far that it was 
not good policy for them to rush into those prices, 
though if the foreign buying does not develop as 
they hope, they may be glad to accede, Ore ship- 
ments are to be large and the general conditions are 
all favorable to an early and large lake movement. 
Not the least of these favorable conditions are the 
practically exhausted stocks in the Northwest. 


Much to everybody’s surprise, transportation con- 
ditions do not improve. On several important coal 
roads they were rather worse than usual last week. 
The N. & W. fell to a low average of car-supply, 
less than 30 per cent. The C. & O. was not over 25 
per cent. As both of these roads are getting new 
motive power and new cars, this persisting condition 
of crippled service in fine weather seems hard to 
explain. 

The B. & O. was better than 30 per cent in car 
supply. The L. & N. was about 40 per cent in the 
Hazard district, but only about 25 in the Harlan and 
other districts served by its Cumberland Valley divi- 
sion. The Virginian was about 30 per cent and the 
Southern and Queen & Crescent about the same. 
The railway managers speak hopefully of the future, 
but their optimism no longer passes at par among 
coal operators. 
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This is the period of railroad fuel contracting, and 
there being no ruling as yet to the contrary, the roads 
are going to get the benefit of the assigned car privi- 
lege in the proposals. The C. & O. N. & W. and 
L, & N. are negotiating with mining companies on 
their lines and are expecting to get their fuel at from 
$2.25 to $2.50 for mine-run. The Big Four, Pere 
Marquette and Michigan Central are asking for bids 
this week on their large necessary tonnage, and it is 
said they are expecting to contract at a figure some- 
where around $2.75. 

In smokeless coals, nut and slack and mine-run 
prices have ranged between $4 and $4.25 for tide- 
water delivery and between $4.50 and $5 for western 
delivery. Lump and egg have been $6.50 to $7, with 
contract prices as low as $6. Smithing coals have 
sold at $5.25 in open cars and $5.50 in box cars. 


High volatile nut and slack has stiffened consider- 
ably and is quoted between $2.35 and $2.50, with ex- 
ceptional sales of by-product slack up to $2.75. Steam 
mine-run is about $2.75 and by-product mine-run 
about $3. Domestic lump is quoted at from $3.25 to 
$3.50 for egg or two-inch lump, and $4 to $4.25 for 
four-inch lump. 

Domestic retailers have had small orders in con- 
siderable number during the colder days of the last 
week, but they agree that their winter business is 
shot. However, they are already having inquiry about 
the cost of summer deliveries, and without exception 
they expect the summer domestic business to be larger 
than it has been in several years. 


CONDITIONS AT JOHNSTOWN 





Demand Very Feeble but Operators Hope 
for Pick-up After April Ist. 


Jounstown, Pa. March 29. 
characterized the local coal market today and most 
of the operators anticipate little improvement before 
the end of the month. Jt was stated by several that 
at the present time the mines are holding their or- 
ganizations together in the expectation that after 
April lst the contract business would take consider- 
able tonnage from the open market, with a conse- 
quent boost in prices. 

In the event that this prediction does not work out 
they say there will be no recourse except to close 
down many of their mines, as it is impossible to 
operate at the present prices and short car supply. 

Prices today called for $3.25 to $3.50 for Pool 9; 
$2.75 for Pool 10; $2.50 for Pool 11, and $2.50 to 
$2.75 for B. R. & P. Pool 14. Some mines on the 
B. R. & P. are closed this week on account of lack 
of orders. 

Speaking of the car supply today, which is about 
the same as last week, some of the operators severely 
criticised the railroads, especially the Pennsylvania, 
for the policy by which they keep cars loaded with 
their own coal standing in the yards. It was pointed 
out that the railroad companies should be compelled 
to maintain storages and fill them during the summer 
months, 

Under the present system a railroad company, it is 
said, purchases its coal when all other consumers 
need it badly and block up the yards with the loaded 
cars until their contents are needed. Such a policy 
on the part of a private consumer would not be 
tolerated, it is said, 

Operators of this section are taking an active in- 
terest in proposed mine legislation at Harrisburg, 
which, if passed, they maintain, will add greatly to 
the cost of coal and place almost unlimited power 
in the hands of the miners’ union officials. 

The bills which are particularly objectionable in- 
elude an amendment to the compensation act which 
would practically double the compensation for injury 
and, according to the average for the last few months, 
would be greater than the wages regularly earned. 

Another bill provides that no miner can work with- 
out a State certificate, a document to be issued by a 
board on which the union would have large repre- 
sentation and thus practically close the State to non- 
union miners. A similar law has been in effect for 
years in the anthracite region and has made the 
U. M. W. supreme there. 
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SLOW AT PITTSBURGH 


Absence of Buyers Results in Soft Prices— 
Lake Season Looked Forward to. 


The almost complete absence of buyers and the 
possibility that some of the larger companies may 
temporarily shut down some of their operations are 
the chief developments in the Pittsburgh coal market 
this week. Prices continue to be soft and are some- 
what weaker than last week. 

The continued absence of buyers from the market 
indicates that industrial consumers have been well 
supplied with fuel. Reports to coal companies state 
that many of these firms are now eating into their 
storage piles, but that a large number of them have 
but recently begun te use their stored coal. They 
are pursuing this policy of using up their reserve 
rather than buy new supplies in the belief that the 
weakness in the coal market will continue and prices 
will go still lower. 

It is reported here that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is 
planning to close down some of its operations tem- 
porarily, or until about April 15th, when it is ex- 
pected the lake season will open and this new avenue 
of coal shipping will absorb the entire output of the 
company’s big mines. The opening of the lake season 
will prove of greater advantage to this company than 
any other operating unit in the Western Pennsylvania 
district, for the corporation has always been a heavy 
lake shipper. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has also been 
in a fortunate position on its late winter coal ship- 
ments, having had contracts covering this period for 
considerable tonnage. Many of these contracts are 
just beginning to run out. 

The Pennsylvania RR. is still seeking cheap con- 
tracts along the Panhandle RR. and the car supply 
along that branch is much better than it has been 
in the past. Many of the operators, however, are 
chary of accepting railroad contracts at very low 
prices as many of them feel the industry is due for 
a revival about May lst when the lake season will 
be on and the big industrial consumers must come 
into the market for supplies. The.operator who does 
not wish to tie himself up with railroad contracts 
is wishing his competitor accepts such contracts, 
thereby reducing the industrial field competition. He 
recognizes that the railroad contract provides the 
other with a sufficient supply of cars while his own 
supply in the future will be problematical. But he 
is willing to take that chance. He believes his profit 
in the general market will be greater despite the 
limitations on his car supply than his competitor’s 
with assigned cars. 


Too Many C 


Good car supply on the Panhandle has resulted in 
many loads standing on the tracks and prices have 
gone downward rather swiftly. There are daily a 
number of offerings by producers on the Panhandle. 
Prices have been reported as low as $1.60 a ton for 
Panhandle coal. 

Many mines are falling about the wayside, in the 
period of poor prices. Others are still willing to sell 
their coal at a slight loss to keep their organizations 
together in case orders start to come in. Many of 
the small wagon mines near the city have closed for 
the time being. 

There is reported a large amount of distress coal 
or the market. Shippers are sending coal to various 
points in New York and other states with themselves 
as consignees, hoping to find a buyer while the coal 
is moving. 

The car supply in general is not much improved. 
Last week mines worked on an average of one to 
two days and this week’s indications are that the 
working period will not be any better. 

Sales managers of coal companies are preparing 
to tour the eastern section of the country in a search 
for buyers and better to observe stock piles. The 
days when the salesmen remained in the office and 
the coal consumer came to look for coal are gone 
forever and instead the time has arrived for hustling 
on the part of the coal men. 

Fairmont coal is being offered in the Pittsburgh 
market at $2.00. Gas mine run is offered here at 
$2.50 with $3.00 for three-quarter. Fayette county 
by-product coal is strong in view of the coke situation 


lars in Some Cases. 
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and prices are $2.65 to $2.75. Pittsburgh steam : 
has turned weak and prices are off. Mine 
quoted at $2.25 compared with a $2.40 to $2.50 
last week. Slack is quoted at $2.00. Three-q 
steam coal is quoted at $2.60 compared with a pri 
of $2.75 to $3.90 last week. Gas coal is also 
softer than last week. Mine run this week a 
to $2.50 compares with $2.65 to $2.85 last 
slack is $2.10 to $2.25 compared with $2.40 t q 
and lump sizes are $3.00 to $3.25 compared with $3.5 
last week. ; 

The coke market is firm at $7. 50 with the chie 
influence in the market continuing to be the ig 
demand although blast furnaces are said to be a 
ing a considerable tonnage. Foundry coke is $ 


BUFFALO MARKET FLAT 





Bituminous Prices Depressed by Presence | 
Heavy Track Accumulation. 


Poor business is reported from all soft coal di 
tricts. “We have not gone below $2.75 for mine- 
said an Allegheny Valley operator this week, “and y 
do not mean to. We will shut down first. I | 
aware that some have sold for $2.50.” Another oj 
erator expressed the same determination. 

The inference is that they do not believe they wi 
have to do either. It is quite generally the idea the 
prices are about at the bottom, though consumers 
do not appear to believe it and are still offering 1 
buy if the prices are made sufficiently favorable 
them. ! 

At the same time, jobbers declare that consumpt 
of soft coal is greater than the purchases are. C 
has just returned from New England and report 
that while there is considerable coal on the 
there, the stocks at big consuming centers are 
Improved car supply here and in the mine di 
has hurt the trade, but the letting up of eastern 
bargoes may have a different effect. ' 

Consumers complain that they are overrun \ 
salesmen. One concern reports that during a 
forenoon, one day this week, it had 14 calls 
coal drummers. What they do, largely is to pi 
cars of coal that are stranded on track here. 
of this coal sells at a very low price, and the quali 
cannot always be depended on. Seldom has Buff 
had so much unsold soft coal within its limits, 

Current Quotations. 

Bituminous quotations are weak on the basis 
$3.75 to $4 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $3 to § 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $2.25 to $2.50 
mine-run, and $2 to $2.25 for slack, adding $2.09 
Allegheny Valley and $2.24 to other coals, to co! 
freight. 

The order has gone forth from the fuel administ 
tion, permitting the delivery of anthracite without 
striction, but the blizzards are here yet, practically 
full force, so that the struggle is not over. Buy 
is much more general than it would be if there | 
a good sign of spring in the air. On Monday 
cold weather broke the record of 53 years for Ma 
26th by going down to 13 degrees, and now the pre 
diction is for continued cold. 

It looks as if the extra amount of anthracite 
going to be absorbed as fast as the coal comes 
of the mine. Still, final relief cannot be far a 
so there is no use of complaining. We have 
days of practically steady winter, with the temp 
ture seldom above freezing more than one day 
time, And we thought we were in line for 
winter ! 

The independent anthracite operators are askin 
to $10 for their coal at the mines, but the pros 
of enough of it from the schedule companies mé 
the trade dull. As long as the severe weather I. 
the supply of anthracite in the city will be in 
quate, but the dealers say that if it should 
suddenly warm a great part of the orders would 
canceled. f 

Coke sells very slowly. The decline in furnace 
quite marked, for it is not bought much now 
house fuel and the big smelting furnaces do not w 
any outside coke. Prices run at $8.25 to $8.50 | 
72-hour foundry and $7.25 to $7. 50 for furnace, ad 
ing $3.29 for freight. ° 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


old Weather and Storms Prolong Season— 
_ Industrials Hope for Lower Prices. 


| The season of coal consumption is prolonged rather 
han usual. During March there have been some 
musually low temperatures as well as a number of 
s. Zero weather and below in March, and espe- 
after the middle of the month, is exceedingly 
1 here, and it means an increased consumption 
It will not necessarily mean much, if any 
se of buying by retailers, for they are making 
effort to clean up all the coal they have on 
without adding any more by late purchases. 
5 is the usual situation at this time of the year. 
lers do not want to lay in any additional stock, 
hey can avoid it. Steam buyers are in the same 
on. Both hope and confidently expect that the 
season will see lower prices on soft coals, and 
to profit accordingly. The concessions are now 
ble in many directions on different grades, do 
seem to affect buying, for it is held down to the 
um, 
e season of 1922-23 ends with this week, and 
up a generally unsatisfactory year. The dock 
has had a most unsatisfactory year. The all- 
trade has run into a much better volume than 
before, has made a record for itself which will 
d in good stead when the arguments come up for 
ng freight rates to equalize the transportation 
ss of all-rail and lake and rail traffic. But it 
ns unlikely that the’ season has been one of any 
1 profit to the all-rail trade. They have had the 
sual (for the past several years) experience of un- 
rtainty and lack of cars. Buying has been irregular 
uncertain most of the time. Despite the fact that 
very favorable prices have been made, buyers 
ye been dissatisfied and demanded lower figures, 
eking their demands with refusal to buy. 


Dock Trade Hard Hit. 5; 


o far as general appearances go, neither trade 
ms to have had much benefit from the past season, 
gh the dock trade received the hardest backset. 
t the future may have in store is contingent upon 
ny things. There is due a pick-up in the industrial 
ation of the Middle West, which has been hard 
hit by the competition of water-borne trafic. The 
orthwestern roads recognize this in a recent peti- 
ion to reduce freight charges to compete with the 
ean rates via the Panama Canal to the Pacific 
ast. The proposed rates ought to improve the situ- 
ation of manufacturing and jobbing in this district 
and give a better chance to manufacture and sell over 
a greater distance. 
FE, S. Kendrick, of the Kendrick Coal & Dock Co., 
Minneapolis, outlined the situation on the dock trade, 
n view of the disproportionate freight charges. He 
cited the rate from Duluth to the Twin Cities, 150 
niles, at $1.82, compared with Herrin, IIL, to the 
Twin Cities, 642 miles, at $3.47, or from Hartford, 
“Ark., 834 miles, at $4.37; or from Roundup, Mont., 
850 miles, $3.50. But the rate from Duluth to a point 
n South Dakota, 642 miles, is $4.68. As a result of 
discriminatory rates, he declared the dock con- 
erns would refuse to bring up any more coal for 
he coming season than they could sell, and that the 
docks would go into disuse. Somewhat in reply to 
‘the statement, an interview with F. R. Newman, of 
Soo Line, stated that the railroads did not wish 
docks to go out of business, but added that prac- 
ically all the rates on coal were commission-made. 
Phe railroads will go slow in seeking to revise them, 
for a change one place means a similar place else- 
where. There is room for argument on the statement 
that the rates are generally commission-made, for the 
rates from the all-rail fields were voluntarily insti- 
tuted by the carriers in most cases. 
The Northwestern Regional Board of the Ameri- 
Railway Association has passed resolutions urging the 
public to order coal for next year early, that the 
supply on the docks may be stored in ample time. 
‘This is a harmless bit of persiflage on the part of the 
board, which seems to feel that it has done its full 
duty by suggesting how simple the solution of the 
coal situation is. : 
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SITUATION AT BOSTON 


Demand for Bituminous Not Much Stronger 
—Consumers Continue to Wait. 


There has been no very pronounced change in the 
bituminous markets of this section the last 10 days 
or so, The unseasonable weather of this week, with 
the thermometer registering pretty close to zero, has 
made for some additional difficulty of unloading and 
delivery, but on the whole, demand has not become 
very much stronger. 

The tendency in prices has been to sag even a little 
further from those prevailing last week and some- 
what lower prices are named for April shipments 
than for March. Spot sales are not heavy, most of 
the buying being on the monthly basis, with price 
adjustments made every 30 days. The trade has be- 
come accustomed to this method more or less, since 
it was in vogue for a good deal of last year, and is 
considered as a reasonable solution of the difficulties 
accompanying a fluctuating spot market. 

Quotations as to the next coal year are still in 
“flux,” so to speak, for the factors governing the 
situation are so many and may change at any mo- 
ment, that neither shippers nor consumers care to 
adopt a very definite stand. Shippers would prob- 
ably contract on the basis of present markets for a 
considerable time ahead but consumers feel that prices 
will go still lower and are willing to wait. Export 
demand has fallen off again, so this sustaining factor 
appears about to be eliminated, However, the report 
of another strike in the Ruhr district, together with 
the last week’s strike of coal miners in England, may 
cause foreign buying again to take a spurt. 

There is little evidence of better conditions in the 
transportation systems and cars are as scarce as ever, 
while the discharging at Boston and other New Eng- 
land ports is still far behindhand and demurrage 
charges of substantial amount are a common occur- 
rence. There is not much waiting done at Portland, 
though at the middle of this week there was about 
25,000 tons awaiting to be discharged. Congestion 
continues at Providence and New Haven. 


Prices Show Tendency to Weaken. 


The spot price at Boston on cars is still around the 
$9 gross ton figure, though lower prices than this 
have been named, chiefly, however, on the Boston & 
Albany, which is able to take care of offering in pretty 
good shape. There seems to be a slowly weaken- 
ing tendency toward $8.75 on cars this city, with $9 
the general minimum at Providence, 

On points on the Boston & Maine, the asking price 
is higher, ranging from $9 to $9.50, and, in some 
cases, $9.75 gross ton on cars for immediate ship- 
ments. 

Prices at the Southern piers have also dropped off 
a little, the general quotation at this writing being 
stated as $6.75, which is 25 cents off from last week. 
There was about 275,000 tons awaiting dumping at 
Norfolk a couple of days ago, with waiting vessel 
tonnage only a fraction of this amount. 

Little business has been done on Pennsylvania coal, 
though prices of good coal is now down around the 
$3 mark. That quotation is made for Pool 10 net 
ton mines, while not much enthusiasm is aroused by 
the naming of $3.50 for Pool 9. Pool 1 is selling at 
about $4, though it is hard to get because of the 
short car supply, and hence is quite firm. 

There has been a further easing in the the anthra- 
cite market, with the general asking price for “in- 
dependent” coal at $10.50 gross ton mines on egg, 
stove and nut, Some independents have shaded this 
to $9.75 and it is noted that it is harder every day 
to get orders, This is the usual phenomena in New 
England, where little of any commodity is bought on 
a declining market. It seems that the Boston retail 
price cut of $1 on the large sizes and $2 on pea coal, 
has caused a slowing up of buying from retailers all 
over New England. At the same time, there is only 
10 per cent of the normal supply of hard coal on 
hand in Boston at the present time. 

Buckwheat has broken. rather badly, being now 
quoted at $3.50 to $3.75, as compared with the com- 
pany price of $4 to $4.15, and even these figures 
would be shaded for good-sized orders, 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Foreign Inquiries Lively and Demand Heavy 
—Tonnage to New England Good. 


With dumpings last week again reaching over the 
300,000 ton mark at Hampton Roads, the coal situa- 
tion is a very hopeful one, in as much as it continues 
to show signs of improvement and with good pros- 
pects in view for the biggest movement of caol 
through this port. Coal has been rolling in from the 
mines in large quantities, causing stocks at piers to 
show a substantial increase, while vessel tonnages 
awaiting loads at about 5,000 tons short of what they 
were two weeks ago. 


Dumpings over all piers for last week amounted 
to 354,973 tons, while the previous week showed 
325,342 tons. This year to date 3,405,122 tons has 
passed over the piers, as compared with 3,048,624 
tons dumped in the same period last year. The dis- 
tribution of tonnage dumped last week over the three 
piers here was as follows: Norfolk & Western, 
leading with 124,803 tons; Virginian, 124,228 tons, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Newport News dumped 
104,942 tons. If dumpings are maintained this week 
in comparison with the first three weeks of this 


. month, it is estimated that approximately 1,500,000 


tons will be dumped over the piers this month, 


At the close of last week’s business stocks on hand’ 
at all piers was 276,860 tons, which was larger than 
in many weeks due to the increased receipts above 
the higher dumping totals. Tonnage required by 
waiting vessels at that time was only 37,288 tons. 
Today stocks on hand at the piers are 337,800 tons 
with only 8,565 tons of vessels waiting at piers. All 
three railroads report good movement from the pro- 
ducing fields, the recent car shortage having been 
avoided. There seems to be nothing in sight to mar 
the optimistic picture drawn by coal men of the Vir- 
ginia tidewater section, and the comparative easing 
off in price on the mounting stocks, are looked upon 
as but a temporary calm to precede any heavy 
activity. 


Slight Falling Off in Prices. 


Inquiry from foreign quarters is lively and demand 
fairly good. Prices have been steady for the past 
few days with signs that the peak reached a week 
ago, when stocks were not so large, will hold, though 
there are some quotations being made slightly under 
those of a few days back, Prices are quoted by 
some operators at $7.00 to $7.25, while others are 
from $6.75 to $7.00 for navy standard or Pool 1 
grade. The prices ten days ago were the top of 
those named today, and the slight easing off in the 
last two or three days is regarded as temporary. The 
prevailing prices here in face of the present situation 
are from $6.45 to $6:65 for Pool 1 grade, $6.35 to 
$6.50 for Pool 2 grade and $5.85 to $6.00 for Pools 
5, 6 and 7 per gross ton piers. 

New England and other domestic demands are large 
and on the top of that comes European demand 
caused by the cutting of the Ruhr supply to Britain, 
Holland and Scandinavia, Italian and South Ameri- 
can requirements are also looking more to Hampton 
Roads for their supply, and for which local operators 
and the railways are preparing, looks like the big- 
gest that Norfolk has ever served. 

‘Current reports available here are to the effect 
that France has purchased about one million tons of 
American coal for early deliveries. This movement 
alone would necessarily result in a large percentage 
passing through Hampton Roads. The first ship to 
load a cargo of coal for French ports is expected 
here the latter part of this week, and will be fol- 
lowed almost immediately by other steamers. 


According to custom house records for this month 
to date there has been a noticeable increase in ships 
in the foreign trade. The growth of entrances and 
clearances of ships in the foreign trade have been 
larger than any like period since August, 1921. This 
increase has been especially helped by the signs of 
recovery of export coal which shows that so far this 
month 24 cargoes of this commodity have cleared 
from this port, compared with nine last month and 10 
in January. 
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| New England Notes 


lhe Se 
o., New York, was a visitor to the trade this week. 


Horgan, of the Pocahontas-Westmoreland 


William A. Mehaffey, of Boston, has issued a 
revised edition of his telephone card of the Boston 
wholesale and retail trade. 


Albert J. Field, since 1911 secretary and treasurer 
of the Bacon & Robinson Co., of Bangor, Me., passed 
away on Wednesday after a lingering illness. 

A spokesman for the Worcester coal dealers stated 
early this week that the price of anthracite in that 
city would be reduced from $17 a ton to $16 early in 
April, due to cheaper deliveries. 


The large coal dealers of Boston on Monday put 
into effect a reduction in various sizes of anthracite, 
the retail prices of egg, stove and nut being cut $1, 
to $15, and pea coal $2 a ton, to $13. 

W. A. Clark, president of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, was a guest of the Merrimac 
Valley Coal Dealers’ Association at their meeting 
held in Lowell on Wednesday of this week. 


William H, Foster, of Somerville, Mass., for many 
years engaged in the coal business on Hanover street, 
Boston, and later with the Metropolitan Coal Co., 
died early this week at his home in Somerville. 


Four Boston coal yards in the Roxbury and South 
End districts were visited early this week by State 
officials, who seized some 1,200 tons of so-called 
“fire-proof” coal, shipped by Pennsylvania concerns. 


Among the arrivals in the port of Boston this 
week from overseas was the steamer Gyp, with a 
cargo of Welsh anthracite loaded out of Cardiff for 
the Metropolitan Coal Co. Another vessel carrying 
anthracite and consigned to the same company is the 
Gardenia, now en route from Cardiff. 


Coal continues to arrive at Boston Harbor in 
quantities sufficiently large to embarrass the handling 
facilities of the port and to keep dozens of boats on 
demurrage. On Tuesday 50,000 tons arrived, all but 
6,000 tons being bituminous. As the weather mod- 
erates, more boats are being pressed into service. 

F. W. Pray, formerly president of the Garfield & 
Procter Coal Co., which liquidated about a year ago, 
again entered the ranks of the coal firms of Bos- 
ton, having organized the F. W. Pray Coal Co., with 
an office at 92 State street. Associated with him 
is Ralph Procter, who was also connected with the 
Garfield & Procter concern. The Pray company will 
be the New England representative of the Coal Sales 
Co., of Scranton, Pa., and the J. D. Walker Coal 
Go. 7of Brisbin, Bar 


State and city inspectors have been pretty busy 
since the new State “pure fuel” law went into effect, 
rushing around to various coal yards and railroad 
yards in and around Boston, condemning lots of coal 
places and seizing samples from cars and 
shipments in others. The coal taken will be analyzed 
by Herman C. Lythgoe, State chemist, and if it is 
found that it contains too large a percentage of 
foreign matter, the samples will be used as evidence 
in the prosecution of the owners. 


has 


in some 


Two conferences between representatives of the 
Boston coal dealers and those of the Coal Teamsters’, 
Chauffeurs’ and Helpers’ Union 68 on the new wage 
and working agreement have been held, the last one 
taking place this week at 141 Milk street. While 
no official statement as to the outcome has been 


issued, it is generally understood that an increase to 
the men is to be forthcoming. Guesses are being 


made that the increase will mean an average addition 
to the weekly wages of between $2 and $3. 





Wholesalers Taidorse Arbitration Work. 


At the recent meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Wholesale ‘Coal Association in Wash- 
ington, the following resolution was adopted: 


“That this committee, representing the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, go on record as en- 
dorsing the aims and purposes of the Arbitration So- 
ciety of America, as outlined in their letter of Janu- 
ary 16th, and as applying for affiliation therewith.” 


LICENSE BILL OPPOSED 


Bituminous Operators Against Measure Now 
Before Pennsylvania Legislature. 


Opposition by bituminous operators and support by 
officials of the United Mine Workers was expressed 
at a hearing before the House mines and mining com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Legislature at Harrisburg 
last Tuesday on the Heffran bill, which provides for 
the licensing of bituminous miners after the manner in 
which anthracite miners are required to obtain cer- 


tificates from local examining boards. A_ similar 
measure, introduced by Senator Barr of Allegheny 
County, is before the State Senate. 


The opposition to the bill centered in the provi- 
sion that the board to issue the licenses shall consist 
of persons who shall have had at least two years’ 
experience as miners or miners’ helpers. 

Speakers for the bill were Philip Murray, Pitts- 
burgh, vice-president of the United Mine Workers of 


America; John Brophy, Clearfield; D, F. Eagan, 
Pittsburgh; C. J. Golden, Shamokin, and Thomas 
Kennedy, Hazleton, all officials of the United Mine 
Workers. 


They argued that the bill will save human life and 
prevent mine accidents by having men who know 
mining conditions, see to it that qualified persons 
are licensed as miners. 

Murray denied that the intention of the bill is to 
unionize the miners, but said it is simply a “safety 
first” measure to get more expert workers. 

Opponents of the bill were: Charles O’Neil, Al- 
toona; G, R. Cray, Uniontown, and Robert W. Smith, 
Greensburg, all operators. O’Neil said the bill would 
provide monopolistic control of the industry by the 
United Mine Workers, that the 1921 mine code meets 
all requirements for competency of miners, and that 
in the anthracite region, even with a license law, the 
fatalities among workers was greater than in the 
bituminous fields. 


Windber Fuel Co., Ine. 


The Windber Fuel Co., Inc., has just been organ- 
ized with headquarters at Windber, Pa., and branch 
offices in Philadelphia and Springfield. Officers are: 
L. L. Faust, of Windber, president; F. J. Balch, of 
Springfield, Mass., vice-president; L. H. Ashenfelter, 
secretary, and M. A. Faust, treasurer. 

The new corporation takes over the business of 
the Windber Fuel Co., an unincorporated concern. 
A statement given out by the organizers says it has 
ten mines of its own on the Windber branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in Cambria County, Pa., and 
also controls the output of other operations on the 
New York Central and the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh railroads. 

Mr. Faust, head of the new enterprise, is a well- 
known operator. Mr, Balch was until recently sales 
manager of the R. R. Bunnell Coal Co. He will be 
in charge of the Springfield office, which is located 
in the Massasoit Building. The Philadelphia, office, 
in the Land Title Building, will be under the man- 
agement of Mr. Ashenfelter, who was formerly con-+ 
nected with Swayne & Co., of that city. 


Death of Henry V. Donaldson. 


Another prominent figure in the coal business was 
lost to the Chicago trade Bist week, when Henry V. 
Donaldson passed away. Mr. Donaldson, who was 
formerly an official of the Peabody Coal Co. and 
who retired over three years ago, died after a long 
illness at the age of 58. 

His connection with the Peabody organization 
commenced when that company was formed, 40 years 
ago, and his service there was almost continuous until 
the time of his retirement in 1920. When Mr. 
Donaldson, decided to retire because of ill health, he 
was treasurer of the Peabody company. 

His pleasing personality had gained for him many 
friends in business and social life. He was a mem- 
ber of golf clubs and fraternal organizations. He is 
survived by a widow, a son and two daughters. 
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Railroad Equipment Developments. } 
New equipment is being ordered and better 
earnings are being reported by the railroads afid 
some say that after many years the railroads a 
finding a way out of their troubles. This 
be true if the men do not presently ask for m 
money, as they have been accustomed to d oat 
frequent intervals in the last 20 years whe 
ever affairs were looking up. Furthermore, 
as the railroads have few friends, a proposal of 
reduced freight rates will probably be advanced 
as soon as a prosperous condition is indicated 
if not earlier, and in studying records of ney 
equipment orders it is worth while to bear in 
mind the query, How much is net gain? Th 
are always some eliminations from motive 
power and rolling stock. Engines have to 
discarded before. they are actually worn ot 
because they do not have the power to move 
the constantly increasing train-loads. Old and 
small cars have to be discarded because the 
cannot be operated in trains with large 
heavier cars. Some sale is found for such 
equipment to smaller lines, local or private in 
their nature,. adding to the difficulty of esti 
mating real increases in equipment. ti 


Restrictions Off at Buffalo. 


Burrato, March 29.—The event in the coal trade 
is the announcement from the Fuel Administrat 
that all restrictions have been dropped. This ° 
made on the 24th and it means that, while anthra 
is still in small supply, it is to be had in enough: 
quantity to meet any emergency. And now th 
weather is again back to mid-winter, with a pretty 
cool week behind us and a liberal fall of snow on 
the night of the 25th. For a winter that began in 
full on December 14th, this is going pretty strong 
And they say the week is to average pretty co 
with April to begin next week. If such a wintei 
had been looked for last fall, people would have been’ 
terrified. Still, it has been met without any particula 
distress, at least here. 

Probably the saving clause with this community we 
the good supply of natural gas. Not for several year 
past has the city gone through a winter without ga 
running down seriously. The source of supply 
been largely different, but the quality does not se 


to change. ‘ 
‘ 


be 
New Washington Retail Enterprise. 


W. W. Griffith, the well-known retail dealer gl 
Washington, D. C., has organized the Griffith Coa 
Corporation preparatory to expanding his busin 
Associated with him in the new enterprise is Me 
O. Chance, for the past eight years postmaster o 
Washington. Mr. Chance has resigned from that of 
fice, effective April 15th. He has been in the pouty 
service for 35 years, with the exception of three yea 
spent in the War Department early in the century, a 
private secretary to Secretary Root. 

The Griffith Coal Corporation has been incorpo 
rated under the laws of Delaware. Officials are 
follows: W. W. Griffith, president; M. O. Ch 
first vice-president and secretary; William D. Griff 
second vice-president. Headquarters will be at 1 
Griffith’s present address, Ist and N streets, north 
It is planned to open branch yards in different pa 
of the city. { 


Philadelphia Stevedoring Companies Merg 


A consolidation of two of the leading stevedorin; 
and lightering concerns in Philadelphia has been ef 
fected through the sale of the equipment of S. 
Goucher & Co. to M. P. Howlett, Inc, The Gouc 
business was established more than half a centt 
ago by S. J. Goucher, who has remained at its heac 
ever since. ’ 

The Howlett corporation operates also in Nev 
York, having an office at 17 State street. Its igh 
ing department in Philadelphia will be in charge of 
Captain George W. Kemery, formerly general man 
ager for Mr. Goucher, ; 
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General Notes 





The mine of the Greensburg Eastern ‘Coal Co. at 
atrobe, Pa., has been purchased by F. B. McFeely. 
‘The Benvenue Coal Co., Marysville, Pa., has been 
incorporated to carry on a river-dredging business. 
The Weston colliery of the Dodson interests, near 
andoah, was tied up several days recently by a 
button strike. 
‘The (Glove City Coal Co. has just been organized 
loversville, N. Y., to carry on a retail business. 
rthur J. Stockamore is the manager. 
‘The contract to furnish 1,000 tons of bituminous 
soal to one of the pumping stations at Yonkers, N. Y., 
. been awarded to James H. Sullivan, a local re- 
tar, at $6.86 per ton. 
| eke Hill & Co. announce the removal of their 
iladelphia offices from the North American Build- 
ing to 260 South Broad street, the new building of 
the Atlantic Refining Co. 

‘The Superintendent of Lighthouses, Philadelphia, 
will open bids on May 15th for furnishing anthracite 
and: bituminous coal to the buildings under his juris- 
lietion during the coming fiscal year. 

:. H. Mead, of Beckley, W. Va., has disposed of 

iis ingram Branch Coal Co. to Virginia interests, and 
at a recent stockholders’ meeting of that company, 
James ‘Gorman of Lynchburg was elected president. 
A new record for the rapid unloading of coal at 
Lynn, Mass., was made last week when a 3,500-ton 
cargo of southern coal was discharged at a steamer 
at the wharf of Sprague, Breed, Stevens & Newhall 
n 24 hours. 
: The president and board of managers of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. are giving a dinner at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on the evening of April 23rd in 
selebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the company. 

‘Great Britain’s coal output for the week ended 
March 17th was 5,721,000, a high record for the year, 
comparing with 5,713,000 tons mined during the pre- 
-eding week. Last year’s high record was 5,742,000 
‘ons, recorded for the week of December 16th. 


The Elk Horn Coal Co., with mines in eastern 
Kentucky, reports gross earnings in 1922 of $3,443,877 
against $2,195,158 in 1921. After payment of all ex- 
penses and charges and allowances for taxes, there 
was a net loss of $99,906 against $380,990 in the pre- 
vious year. 

‘Angus W. Louther, heretofore assistant to Genera! 
Manager W. H. Kramer of the Consolidation Coal 
Co.’s Pennsylvania division, has resigned to accept the 
nanagership of the coal mines of the Bethlehem Stee! 
co. in West Virginia. He will be located at Reeds- 
ville, W. Va. 

“Dr. Edward T. Divine, a member of the U. S. 

al Commission, has been in the anthracite region 

s week, studying conditions there. He arrived in 

ranton on Monday, and was expected to visit other 

the larger mining centers in the course of the 
ext few days. 

We recently reported the consolidation of all of 
Major W. P. Tams’ companies in-the Winding Gulf 
listrict into one company, and it is reliably reported 
hat there will be further consolidations of coal com- 
yanies in Winding Gulf district along similar lines 
n the very near future. 

The colliery of the Humbert Coal Co. at Jessup, 
iear Scranton, has been the scene of a local anthra- 
ite strike this week. Employes of the Hudson Coal 
So. *s Coal Brook colliery have voted to go on a but- 
on strike next Tuesday unless a few men who are 
1 arrears on their union dues pay up before then. 
Group life insurance for coal miners has been taken 
yy the Pennsylvania Collieries, Inc., for its employes 
n Central Pennsylvania. The insurance is placed 
hrough the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. About 
300 men are covered by the policies, in amounts rang- 
ng from $500 to $2,000, depending on the length of 
ervice. 

The Penn Central Light & Power Co., with head- 
juarters in Altoona, Pa., has purchased from the Kay 
Soal Mining Co., of Everett, 2,600 acres of coal land 
situated in Broad Top township, Bedford County, The 













power company will obtain from this tract the coal 
necessary for the operation of the great power plant 
now being built at Saxton. 


Following the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Consumers Fuel Co., an associated interest, the 
directors re-elected John H. Jones president for the 
ensuing year. Isaac J. Jenkins was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Fuel Co., also an associated 
interest of the Bertha Coal Co. 


J. F. Manning, fuel agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, will open bids in New 
Haven on April 12 for furnishing 250,000 tons of 
high volatile bituminous coal, mine-run, during the 
eleven months May 1, 1923, to April 1, 1924. The 
contract will call for delivery alongside the company’s 
coal discharging plant at South Boston. 


After having been held prisoner in the ice at 
Gloucester for a month, the schooner Annie M. Preble 
is free again and ready to put to sea, resuming a voy- 
age begun two months and a half ago. The vessel, 
loaded with 150 tons of hard coal, started from New 
York on January 15th for Isleboro, Me., but was 
obliged to seek shelter at Gloucester on February 13th. 
There she became frozen in and has just been re- 
leased. 

Eight hundred men employed at the Temple Coal 
Co.’s Mt. Lookout colliery, at Pittston, Pa., returned 
to work Monday after being on strike nearly all last 
week, They agreed to have their grievances taken up 
by the union committee with the company officials and 
if no settlement could be reached to leave them to 
the Anthracite Conciliation Board. Chief among the 
grievances was the demand for a new scale for 
yardage. 

A bill now before the Pennsylvania Legislature 
would extend the anthracite miners’ certificate law 
to the bituminous fields. Its enactment into law would 
make it impossible to bring bituminous miners into 
Pennsylvania from other states, just as it is now im- 
possible to use strikebreakers in the hard coal re- 
gion. The bill was introduced at the instance of the 
U. M. W., which is using its utmost influence to get 
is passed. 

The Anthracite Mining Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Albany, N. Y., has been incorporated this 
week by coal men who are also interested in the 
Marquette Coal Co. of that city. Capital stock is 
$75,000. Officers are: Arthur T. Palmer, president; 
Ernest A. Barvoets, vice-president; Lewis F. Harder 
of Philmont, vice-president; William B. Vernoy, 
vice-president and general manager; Jacob H. Her- 
zog, treasurer; Arthur L. Andrews, secretary. 

A. J. Stewart, well known in coal producing circles, 
has accepted the position of general manager of the 
Sullivan interests on the Norfolk & Western Railway, 
and will make his headquarters in Bluefield, W. Va. 
The Sullivan interests control the Sullivan-Pond 
Creek operation in Pike County, Ky., and Little War 
Creek Colliers in McDowell County, W. Va. Mr. 
Stewart was general manager of the Pemberton, Ash- 
land and Majestic coal companies up to March, 1922, 
and then went to Harlan County, Ky., where he de- 
veloped some new coal property. 

A car of so-called fireproof anthracite that had 
been rejected by retail dealers at Danbury, Conn., 
and Pittsfield and North Adams, Mass., was finally 
purchased at a cut price by the owner of a business 
building at the latter place, who reported that it 
burned all right. Probably there has been a good deal 
of exaggeration in some of the reports of dirty coal. 
Not much was heard of this during the winter, but 
as soon as the market began to break badly there 
were buyers who were only too eager to find some 
excuse for rejecting coal bought at high prices, 

One thing that minimizes the danger of Congress 
passing laws putting the anthracite industry under 
strict Government regulation is the fact that only 
about a dozen states are vitally interested in the mat- 
ter. The rest of the country does not burn much 
hard coal, and the people living there are more or 
less indifferent to high prices and the manner in 
which the industry is run. This attitude is naturally 
reflected in their representatives at Washington, and 
makes it hard to get anything through Congress which 
is intended to benefit only the anthracite consuming 
states. 


FOREIGN BUYING SMALL 


Steamers Continue to Be Chartered, However, 
on Previous Sales. 


No distinct signs of a revival in the export trade 
have appeared this week. A little more inquiry is 
reported, but these are believed to be in the nature 
of “feelers” sent out by foreign buyers to keep in 
touch with the American market. Not much new 
business has been closed in either coal or coke, so 
far as can be learned. 

The sudden dropping off in foreign demand is 
commonly attributed to prices and freight rates hav- 
ing been advanced too rapidly. In a space of two 
or three weeks the cost of American coal c. i, f, Euro- 
pean ports went up pretty close to $3.00 a ton, owing 
to higher prices at Hampton Roads and the rise in 
steamer rates. This caused buyers to lose interest in 
the American market, and it remains to be seen if 
they will come back. 

Prices at the Roads have declined 75 cents or a 
dollar from the highest point in March, but there has 
not been a corresponding drop in vessel rates. When 
freights get back to where they were before the flurry 
started, there should be a better chance to do busi- 
ness in Europe. In the meantime, however, British 
exporters have stepped in and secured a lot of busi- 
ness that would have come to this side if coal prices 
and transportation charges had remained at what 
the foreign buyer considers reasonable levels. 

If the tie-up in the Ruhr continues there will un- 
questionably be a fairly substantial demand for 
American coke, whatever may develop in the way of 
export orders for coal. France and Belgium are both 
badly in need of coke, and will have to look to this 
country for part of their requirements until the Ruhr 
troubles are adjusted. Another thing that has a 
bearing on the future of our export trade is the out- 
come of the threatened labor troubles in Wales. 

Several steamer fixtures are reported nearly every 
day to carry coal or coke to Europe, but for the most 
part these cover the transportation of tonnage sold 
twe or three weeks ago for shipment over a term 
of weeks or months. At least one new order for coke 
is reported this week, however. 


Freights and Charters. 
Recent charters not previously reported include: 


Swedish steamer Indianic, 2,712 tons net, 
Atlantic range, $5.50, French Atlantic, 
April. 

British stextney Whately Hall, 2,380 net, Atlantic 
range to French Atlantic, $3.65, March-April. 

Swedish steamer Skagern, 3,605 net, Atlantic range 
to Antwerp-Hamburg range, $3.35, April. 

Norwegian steamer Rygja, 2,146 net, 
range to French Atlantic, coal, $3.50, May. 

British steamer King Edward, 2,832 net, Atlantic 
range to French Atlantic, coal, $3.50, April. 

British steamer Royal Prince, 3,516 net, Atlantic 
range to Antwerp, coke, $5.25, April loading. 

British steamer Southway, 2,182 net, report fixed 
for coal or coke to Europe, April loading. 

Dutch steamer Lekhaven, 2,986 net, 
C. B., to Rotterdam, coal, $2.85, 
$2.90, prompt. 

Norwegian steamer Iygja, 2,146 tons net, 
Hampton Roads, $3.50, French Atlantic, May. 

British steamer Magdala, 2,134 net, Atlantic range 
to Antwerp, coke, $5.40, April. 

British steamer Royal City, 3,481 net, or substitute, 
Atlantic range to Havre-Hamburg range, $5.25, coke, 
second half of April. 

British steamer Fothley, 2,481 net, Atlantic range 
to French Atlantic, $3.50, coal, prompt. 


coke, 
second half 


Atlantic 


Louisburg, 
option of Hamburg, 


coal, 


British steamer Mumneric, 3,209 tons net, coal, 
Hampton Roads, at or about $3.50, French Atlantic, 
April. 

British steamer Scottish Monarch, 3,525 net, At- 


lantic range to Antwerp or Rotterdam, $3.40, option 
of French Atlantic at or about $3.55, April. 
British steamer Norman Monarch, 3,184 net, 
lantic range to Rio Janeiro, private terms, April. 
Italian steamer Campania, 3,174 net, Atlantic range 
to West Italy, $4, prompt loading. 


At- 
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CARDIFF MARKET STRONG 


Tonnage Sold Ahead for Two Months, 
Mostly on European Orders. 


CarpirF, Wales, March 20.—Abundant inquiries are 
circulating for Welsh coal, and following recent heavy 
pressure for supplies by France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Holland, available output for the next couple 
of months have already been booked up. Inquiries are 
both for prompt shipment and delivery over the year. 
The pressure for supplies is mainly due to the con- 
tinued restriction of coal output on the Continent and 
the heavy European demands for coal following the 
growing needs of the steel trade, which is now mildly 
booming in Europe. 

The pressing demand has enabled collieries to force 
up prices and today they are higher than since the 
strike of 1921. Few collieries have any coal to offer 
until after Easter, and where supplies are available 
buyers are readily paying the price. 

It is reported on the Cardiff market that the United 
States has sold 750,000 tons to Europe, and numerous 
charterings of steamers are actually taking place in 
London. 

The rapid rise in Welsh prices has leveled up the 
disparity in American and British prices, and today 
it is realized United States coal is a vital factor in 
European markets, and unless British prices decline, 
which is unlikely, it is quite feasible that United States 
coal will regain the foothold in European markets 
such as was the case in 1918-20. 

Welsh ports are full of shipping, but there is no 
relief in the extension of working hours and vessels 
have to suffer serious delays prior to loading. This 
to some extent retards exports. 


Welsh Prices. 


Large. Steam. FOO B, 
Best Admiralty )2. ..... peeeeree ener 34/- to 35/- 
Second’ ‘Admiralty. o 25 camer dea eee 32/6 to 34/- 
Best: drys(.20; deck aay ene 31/— to 32/6 
Other drys) Wasteceiee tee eee te 28/— to 31/- 
Western Valleys 2.7.7 Ure amon ree nee 33/6 to 34/6 
Eastern’ Valleys |‘-v.'c peukle eared ts eee 30/- to 33/6 
Other Monmouthshires .../..........-. 29/- to 31/- 
Ordinary CGardiit 15. ase aeeeee cme 31/6 to 32/6 
Inferiors S520 es ce ieee ela cere 28/6 to 30/- 

Smalls. } 

Best. steams 3) Stee fess oie ine 26/— to 27/6 
Ordinaries~5 jcc hase hectares © origins teens 25/- to 26/- 
Good ‘bunkers... saan es ae eerae ee 24/- to 25/- 
Inferiors 4s Sate ee aie eee eons 20/— to 22/6 
Foundry ‘Goke 2% isn de we le itera 75/- to 80/- 
Patent. Finely; 23 devssieu b+ eles ihe aie ae 37/6 to 40/- 
Bitwminous. 
No.' 3) Rhondda large <2 ..he. eae 33/- to 34/- 
No.2 ‘Rhondda larze™ssay escueene ee 29/- to 30/- 
No. 3. Smith's: ismallsy cence ae an ee 27/- to 28/- 
No. 2 Rhondda ‘smalls 7/22. y05e. eee 22/6 to 23/6 
No: 2 Run-of-nine wae ea nee eee 27/6 to 29/- 
Good run-efmine! Wy eon os Mee eee 28/- to 30/- 
Anthracite. 
Best. large “cha «|... 8-4 ee tLe 40/- to 45/- 
Seconds oj. < eheis Boh. sake ee celia ie 32/6 to 37/6 
Inferibrs: 4.0.5.2 Gee oe tee 29/- to 31/- 
Cobblesea .6 eS ese oe ee ee 45/- to 47/6 
Nutse eas I ane eee 47/6 to 50/- 
Bearist «ie ie oe ee tt ee eee 42/6 to 45/- 
Peas) C ffi ik Ge. ue n Sera Gee sane 21/- to 22/6 
Dutt wc. eut hs cds ai teeeaetaslaans eres 9/- to 11/6 


Freights from Cardiff. 


There is no doubt the rapidly expanding British 
coal export trade is quickly absorbing tonnage for- 
merly lying up, and in the Welsh ports there has re- 
cently been a strong demand for tonnage. As illus- 
trative of the substantial advance which has taken 
place in freights from Welsh ports during this year 
the following table is interesting: 

Lowest Current 
This Year. Rate. Rise. 


Ant wer pweatic nie eens 5/9 8/6 2/9 
Barcelona... «ese * 12/9 17/6 4/9 
Bordeaux! |; es lckeers 5/6 8/3 2/9 
Genoa 20sec cis sine ALO 10/- 14/3 4/3 


HMamburgieessc cs “one 5/9 9/- 3/3 
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HAVre:. .\osaenahieeeieele 4/9 8/- 4/3 
Marseilles’ <..avaseere 10/3 13/6 3/3 
Pott “Sadie. Gren cee. 11/6 15/- 3/6 
River “Plate se sacece. 11/6 20/6 8/6 
TW. (Sb A eee eee 7/6id;  112/>id. 43/3 
WETICE: io cotere eect tenets 12/9 16/— 3/3 


The delay in loading at Welsh ports is partly re- 
sponsible for owners holding out for higher rates, and 
coupled with a strong demand for tonnage for all 
directions rates remain firm. 


BRITISH COAL EXPORTS 


February Shipments Show Important Gain 
Over Same Month Last Year. 


Carpirr, Wales, March 20.—The export of British 
coal is still on the up grade. In February the total 
quantity exported was 5,902,630 tons, which is an in- 
crease of 290,960 tons over January. 

Shipments from Wales were 2,291,437 tons, and the 
summarized direction of export of this quantity, to- 
eether with increases or decreases, as compared to 
february of 1922, are as follows: 


Tons 
——$——— 
Destination Feb., 1922 Feb., 1923 
France -) <i Meche seeias eee ces 674,493 783,213. 
Italy: =... eteeiee eoRiesee alee anne 164,558 332,514 
South America ie aeise aaenmeny 222,333 290,313 
Spain... -eeebaeiises Sipe ereernes 130,025 157,148 
Portugalit tseere nsec pooner ohabier 56,419 56,221 
Greece: Jnana ee eee 18,063 19,618 
British Coal Depots) 22.525 ae: sine 167,261 244,181 
United -Statese tke, ee, Gee oe 129,830 
Canada: ico%.cbrreraceirciaht ata ee nnets celete 13,421 
Other (Gountries) o.0- sk eee 354,586 264,978 
Totals: (2oteuticn eee aes 1,787,738 2,291,437 


Tonnage Still Going to U. S. 


The present heavy demands for coal by Europe and 
the shortage of British supplies place the Welsh col- 
lieries in the anomalous position of shipping coal to 

the United States, while U. S. coal is being shipped 
to Europe. This is explained in the fact that some 
heavy contracts were made in Welsh coal for ship- 
ment to the States early in the year, several shillings 
below current prices, and these contracts are yet in 
arrears. 

It is noticeable from export statistics that the main 
pressure in export is from France, Italy and Germany, 
where British exports show considerable stimulation. 
In the table below, German exports are given under 
“Unclassified Countries,” as also are the exports to 
Holland and Belgium, which to a large extent are re- 
transported by canal to Germany. 

The export expansion to Italy is most noticeable. 
France is certainly obtaining some measure of repara- 
tion deliveries from Germany, and the rise in British 
prices enables her own collieries, where costs are still 
high, to sell more readily. But Italy has no coal 
fields and has to rely, in view of curtailed reparation 
deliveries, entirely on outside sources. 


Welsh Exports for Two Weeks. 


The summarized direction of export from the Bris- 
tol Channel ports, for the two weeks ended March 
9th, was as follows: 


To: Tons 
Prance. isd ee nea eee 444,828 
Ttaly *.? 5), Sehnert tater eee 214,741 
South Ainebicas. patent eerie 165,367 
Spain 20s hea hoe eee t eaten arma 74,096 
Portugal \/P ke ee eae ete 33,509 
Greece hss ei ere ciel rant at avert 12,098 
British ‘Coaling Depots; tc.) cen 88,318 
WS: Ad eect auiocts earner 33,906 
Canada (.. UEEIa Dit Gels seni ear rine che aaa 
Other “Unclassified Countries’..... 102,407 

Total she aee See eens 1,169,270 





M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division 
of the American Railway Association, spoke to the 
Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of car supply on Tuesday. He pre- 
dicted an immediate improvement on the Cincinnati 
coal roads. 
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| Cincinnati Notes 
ER 
F, A. Warren, of Chicago, was mingling % 
cinnati coal circles on Monday. 
Harry C. Booth, resident manager of the Kent 
River Coal Co., spent Monday in ltidianageal 
R. F; Haskins, of the Diamond Block Coal 
Diablock, Ky., was in Cincinnati on Monday 
W. J. Quinn, vice-president of the Merrimac 
Co., spent a few days this week in Hazard, Ky 
Lee Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Coal Co., v 
at Fairmont, W. Va., for a few days this week 
G. S. Payne, secretary of the Blue Ash Coal 
is acting as general manager of the company at 
time. 
J. B. Beardsley, vice-president of the Mitche 
Dillon Coal Co., Chicago, was in Cincinnati 
Monday. 


A, L. Moses, resident manager of the Lake & E: 





port Coal Co., visited the home office at Hunting 
on Saturday. 


R. M. Alexander, formerly of the Ogle Coal 
has accepted a position with the American Ex: 
& Inland Co. 

F, J. Williams, assistant sales manager of t 
Holmes Coal Sales Co., was in Buffalo for seve 
days last week. 

G. W. Lippincott, of Lippincott, Miles & Co., In 
Chicago, was among the outside coal callers to | 
cinnati this week. 


G. M. Waddell, who has been resident manager 
the Western Coal Co., at Detroit, has joined the for 
at the home office. 


W. D. Donald, of the Donald Coal Co., Sem 
W. Va., was conferring with Queen City opers 
early in this week. 


Howard A. Barnes, of the Ohio, & Kentucky 
Co., is down in the Harlan district of Kentucky i 
his company this week. 


C. H. Rackers, of the Valley Coal Co., wa ! 
tending to business for his company in the Ke ntu 
coal districts last week. 


A. J. Coney, of the A. J. Coney Coal Co., H nti: 
ton, W. Va., was transacting business with Cn 
coal operators on Friday. 

N. A. Lewis, Jr., is to continue as western se 
manager of the Federal Coal Co., instead of the 
Dominion Coal Co., as erroneously stated. 

E. F. Heasley, vice-president of the American 
port & Inland Coal Co., spent last week looking ; 
some important contracts in Michigan. 

Fred U. Fisher, sales manager of the Hager | 
Co., was at Chicago and Milwaukee last week | 
ing after some important coal contracts. 

Tom W. Dew, vice-president of the Western 
Co., was down in the Big Sandy district for a 
days last week in behalf of his company. 

R. A. Dickson, of the Raleigh Coal & ‘Coke 
spent last week at the mining properties of the 
pany and several days this week in Cleveland 

F, A. Binder, manager of the Cincinnati offi 
the Three States Coal Co., visited the home 
of his company at Bluefield, W. Va., this week 

Guy Woodruff, of Chase & Woodruff, prom 
coal dealers of Kalamazoo, Mich., was a visit 
the Cincinnati market on Monday in quest of sup) 

Searus Gardner, of Goshen, Ind., Indiana - 
sentative of the Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co., 
visiting the home office of the company this 

A. K. Mordue, now sales manager of the Sout 
Coal & Coke Mining Co., of Louisville, forr 
with C. M. Moderwell & Co, was in this city 
week. 

J. W. Buchanan, of the Clay County Coal Co . el 
the Wells-Harlan "Coal Co., Hima, Ky., was 2 
the coal producers who looked in on Cincingal 
week, 

Thomas J. Lewis, secretary of the New Riverl 
Association, of Charleston, West Va., will address 
Cincinnati Coal Exchange on Thursday, April 5 
on the subject of the labor problem in the minin 
coal. The association has a monthly luncheon, w 
a noted speaker on each occasion. {| 
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\ In the course of a recent address before the New 
York Electrical League, John W. Lieb, vice-president 
the New York Edison Co. and chairman of the 
t fuel committee of the three national utilities 
associations, said: 

The services of the utilities have become so essen+ 
1 to our industrial and civic life that should the 
and electric plants of a great city fail to function, 
nconceivable catastrophe would result. The public 
quires that the utilities maintain the continuity of 
vice as a necessity to to its health, safety and 
mfort and demands that the utilities keep in con- 
ant readiness the equipment and facilities to carry 
hatever load may be forced upon them, no matter 
w high or unexpected the demand or how ad- 
srse the circumstances. 


In order to do this it is evident that there must 
. available at all times adequate quantities of suit- 
Je fuel. During the past few years adequate sup- 
jes of coal of this character have not at all times 
en available. The public utility, gas or electric, 
¢ function, and coal is the raw material upon 
hich its service usually depends. For the public 
xood it should, therefore, be placed beyond any dan- 
ger of failure to obtain adequate quantities of proper 
el.’ 

_ During the past few years, the gas and electric 
utilities have had great difficulty in securing coal of 
the proper quality and in the amounts needed. The 
‘supply was unreliable, the principal causes being 
strikes, car shortages and failures of transportation, 
ue to congestion of equipment, resulting emtbargoes, 





Bituminous Coal Distribution. 


31.6 per cent 
Zejewa 
5.7 “ “ 


4 Industrial Uses 
Railroads 
Electric Power Utilities....... 
Domestic, export, coke and gas 

making, bunkering, etc...... 


35.0 “ “ 


100.0 per cent 


The electric utilities used in 1922, 34,000,000 tons 
of anthracite and bituminous coal. 
Of the 31.6 per cent consumed for all industrial 
ses, isolated power plants consume about two-thirds, 
or about 20 per cent of the total coal mined. Com- 
paring this consumption with that of the utilities, 
amounting to only 5.7 per cent of the total, indicates 
e high fuel economy of the utilities when the rela- 
tive outputs of electrical energy are compared; data 
collected in an exhaustive study covering a number 
of States, demonstrated that the electrical utilities 
generated annually more energy than the aggregate 
produced by isolated industrial plants. 
A vast change has occurred since 1910 in the 
mining industry by an excessively rapid development 
of mine operation as shown below. 


Growth in Number of Mines. 


Number Tons of Coal 
of Mines Produced 
Producing individual mines in 
operation in 1910......-.-.- 5.818 416,000,000 
Producing individual mines in 
operation in 1918.......---- 11,038 580,000,000 
Producing individual mines in 
- operation in 1920.........-- 14,766 569,000,000 
Inc. 154% Inc. 37% 


This increase of 154 per cent in the number of 
mines in operation in 1920 compared with 1910 repre- 
sents an increase in annual capacity to over eight 
hundred million tons, while the actual demand reaches 
only from five to six hundred million. This great 
excess development of new mines as compared with 


Public Utilities and the Coal Problem 


ii] The Present Situation in the Bituminous Industry as It Appears to an Official of 
One of the Largest Electric Companies in the Country. 


output has seriously interfered with healthy condi- 
tions in the coal business, 


Fluctuation of Average Monthly Bituminous Prices. 


Average Cost Per- 
atthe Mine centage 


‘The; years Ol3> eer seaaee $1.23 100% avg. 
1920 

High=Aweis teaser nets 9.51 773 

Average | wnl2.e oat ee dees 5.64 458 

Low—antiatyen we ase carne 20h, 3209 
1921 

High —Jamtiaryan setae creates 3.26 265 

AVeraigeaenias can tates teeter 2.56 208 

Low—December ........... 2.26 184 
1922 

High—Ausiust: (un tos cae trek 5.92 481 

AVE SE bal Port imene net raiorene 3.63 295 

Low—sMarch in. meat tack ee 212 172 


These figures do not represent maximum and mini- 
mum daily swings to the highest and lowest points, 
but by comparison with 1921 show the effects of the 
two years 1920 and 1922 when serious disturbances 
occurred—effects which caused losses of millions of 
dollars to consumers. We have not yet recovered 
from the results of the last disturbance and are still 
paying abnormally high prices, as has been the case 
since early in the summer of 1922. 

While the pre-war rate for bituminous coal at the 
mines was as low as $1.25 and $1.50 a ton, during 
the period of maximum scarcity, it was necessary 
for some utilities in order to keep their plants in 
operation to supplement the utterly inadequate de- 
liveries made under their regular yearly contracts to 
go into the “spot” market and pick up odd lots of 
coal for which they paid as high as $14 and $15 a ton. 


Multiplicity of Mines Hampers Railroads. 


The opening up of an excessive number of mines 
previously referred to has had its reflection on the 
railroad situation, making it necessary for them to 
divide their available cars among over 2,900 addi- 
tional mines in 1918 and 6,800 more mines in 1920 
than would have been necessary had the average 
production per mine in these years been maintained 
on the 1910 basis. 

Gathering the increased tonnage from a largely 
increased number of mines calls for vastly increased 
motive power, coal car supply and man power from 
the railroad to serve them all. The number of cars 
called for, based on the rated ability of the mines to 
produce coal kept pace with the increased number 
of mines until for the year 1920 cars were ordered 
in sufficient number to load over 830,000,000 tons— 
56 per cent more than the total consumption of the 
country, In the latter part of 1922 cars were called 
for at the rate of twice the annual consumption of 
the country. ' 

While it is stated that the railroads have provided 
in 1920 as compared with 1911 an increase of 42% 
per cent in tonnage capacity of coal cars, 53.1 per cent 
in new motive power and tractive effort, and pro- 
vided 40 per cent increased investment in road and 
equipment, it is nevertheless true that car shortage 
did dislocate the steady flow of coal to the consumer 
and it may be said, generally speaking, that car short- 
age periods are closely related and are the result of 
labor troubles in both the coal and transportation 
industries. 

It has been estimated that 25 per cent of the present 
mine capacity is probably absorbing nearly 50 per 
cent of the available car supply while the remaining 
75 per cent of mine capacity is probably dependent 
on the remaining 50 per cent of car supply. It is 
expected that as conditions become more competitive 
it will result in shutting down many of the high 
cost mines and those producing the lower grades 
of coal and make available increased transportation 
facilities for the more efficiently operated mines, and 
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those producing the higher grade coal, thereby still 
providing a sufficient volume of production and mak- 
ing possible decreased costs. 


Difficulties with Coal Contracts. 


The experience of the utilities has proven beyond 
question, that coal contracts are, as a rule, of little 
value in providing coal during times of extreme emer- 
gency unless protected by priority orders issued and 
policed under Government authority. 

One of the serious difficulties has been due to the 
fact that when there is a shortage of coal or of coal 
cars, the supply the utilities receive on their annual 
contracts is usually pro-rated proportionately with 
other consumers, some of whom may be only “spot” 
purchasers, 

During periods of stress, coal is usually difficult to 
obtain; heat value, ash content, volatile constituent 
and delivery clauses in contracts are not accepted by 
operators—they can ordinary sell their coal at these 
times without the restrictions imposed by such clauses 
—and changes in the attitude of mine workers and 
railroad conditions have often made it impracticable 
for them to accept reasonable specifications. 

The result of all this has been that “spot” coal 
purchased to cover contract shortages resulting from 
these conditions has been exhorbitantly high in price 
and most unsatisfactory in quality. 

The actual value of coal for steata making pur- 
poses declines rapidly with a large ash content, and 
thus it is with great difficulty, if at all, that the 
outputs can be maintained when coal of inferior 
preparation and quality must be used. The following 
figures give the results of actual tests of Illinois coal 
of varying ash content under a standard boiler: 


Effect of Ash on Steaming Efficiency. 


Percentage of Horsepower Developed Relative Efficiency 


Ash in Dry Caal by Boiler Per Cent 
9. 690 61 
24, 515 51 
ye) 227; 30 


It is important to obtain coal complying with a 
specific analysis from another point of view—the 
availability of coal for storage. Some coals, while 
they may be satisfactory in other respects, are un- 
available for storage in considerable piles, such as 
becomes necessary where large quantities are involved, 
owing to the danger of spontaneous combustion. 
When we have been compelled to accept unsuitable 
coals we have frequently had two or three fires go- 
ing in our coal piles, necessitating a rehandling and 
restacking of the coal with a serious loss due to 
coking. 

Owing to the high temperatures attained it is also 
difficult to transfer such coal into barges, the bottoms 
often burning through, resulting in a complete loss 
of the coal as well as the barge. Coal which is liable 
to spontaneous combustion also causes serious diffi- 
culties when deposited in the relay bunkers of the 
power house situated immediately above the boilers in 
the very center of the power houses where a fire is 
most difficult to handle. 


To Begin Arbitration Drive. 


The Arbitration Society of America, with head- 
quarters at 115 Broadway, announces that the week 
of May 7th-12th will be “Arbitration Educational 
Week.” At that time various commercial associa- 
tions throughout the State will make a special effort 
to get before the public their views as to the ad- 
vantages of arbitrating business disputes that would 
ordinarily be settled in court. 

Members of the organizing committee having this 
work in charge are: John G. Agar, John Aspegren, 
Jules S. Bache, Otto T. Bannard, George Gordon 
Battle, Bertram H. Borden, William C. Breed, Irving 
T. Bush, Robert Grier Cooke, C. Frank Crawford, 
Edward Crozer, R. Fulton Cutting, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, William Fox, Moses H. Grossman, Charles 
E. Heitman, John H. Love, A. J. Rosenthal, Charles 
Scribner, Ward W. Smith, Manny. Straus and Otto 
D. Wormser. 
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THE REAL COAL ISSUE 


Prevention of Waste More Important than 
Wages or Prices. 


Mining Congress Journal. 

What are we, as a nation, to do about our natural 
resources? How are we to safeguard them against 
the wantonness of the waster? How are we to set 
in motion the orderly methods of procedure which 
will stop the looting of the coal bank in which is kept 
the coal capital of mankind ? 

That, after all, is the real issue in coal. That, 
really, is the only issue there is. Other things intrude 
themselves as so-called issues, but they are merely 
the eccentricities of individual conduct. The real 
issue, however, shines steadily through all the attempts 
to set up something as a substitute. 

lor instance, it is said frequently that the demands 
of the labor unions create an issue in coal. What, 
and all, the labor union does is to demand the con- 
cession of certain wages or working conditions. If 
these demands are denied, the members of the union 
threaten to and do strike. When they strike, they 
deprive the whole people of enough coal to keep the 
nation warm and its industries going. 

That, properly speaking, is not an issue in coal. It 
is part of the union labor movement. It could not 
be an issue in coal unless no unions existed anywhere 
except among the coal miners and unless they alone 
ever declared a strike. 

Therefore, the plain truth is that the efforts of the 
miners’ unions are part of the labor union movement 
and have to do with coal only because the miners hap- 
pen to work in the coal mines. 


Careless Mining Methods. 


But if the miners—whether union or non-union—- 
“shoot off the solid” and hence mine coal with powder 
rather than with machinery, they are endangering the 
roof and thereby endangering all the coal which lies 
behind the room in which they are working. That 
threatens to waste a part of the coal capital of man- 
kind. And that becomes at once a serious issue in 
coal. 

Occasionally, for one reason or another, the price 
of coal rises sharply and the men who are mining 
and selling coal make more money than they have 
been accustomed to making. It is said that this is 
an issue in coal. 

However, it has nothing, even remotely, to do with 
the coal question. It is, instead, a part of the mer- 
chandising practices of mankind. It is something that 
has been practised from the infancy of the race, and 
hence for thousands of years before coal ever was 
used 

Profit Taking Not an Issue. 


It can not be a part of the coal question unless it 
be true that coal men alone profit by a sudden turn 
of the market in their favor. If the same thing is 
done in the sale of stocks and bonds, of steel, sugar, 
hides and leather, wheat and everything else, then it 
is merely part of the normal action of mankind when 
faced by an opportunity to do a good piece of busi- 
ness. Profit taking is not a coal issue. 

But, if the operator, to get out some coal, fails to 
win all of his coal, and-thus wastes the precious in- 
heritance of the people, he is doing something in coal 
which cannot be done anywhere else. And he is 
definitely damaging the interests of mankind. That, 
then, becomes a real issue in coal. 

A summarization will disclose the vast difference 
between the real and the spurious issues. The real 
issue is to preserve the precious and exhaustible sup- 
ply of coal. The other things are merely the vagaries 
of a human nature which has not yet learned to be 
We should not lose sight of the one while 
the other. 


idealistic. 
we follo Ww 





The Allied Mining Companies, with principal office 
at Mahaffey, Pa., who have been marketing their 
products through branch offices at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Springheld, Mass., have recently added to their sales 
force Jason W. Holman and J. Karl Vinson, men of 
real ability. with a fine reputation in their line. They 
are covering eastern territories, where they expect to 
be located permanently. 








Fred. A. Potts—Obituary. 


‘rrederic Augustus Potts died at Lakewood, N. J., 


last Saturday in the 63rd year of his age. Funeral 
services were held on Tuesday in that town, inter- 
ment following at Woodlawn, New York City. 

Mr. Potts was born at Lenox, Mass., July 2, 1860, 
a son of the late F. A. Potts, one of the leading factors 
in the coal trade of this city a generation ago. He 
was educated at Columbia University, where he grad- 
uated with the class of 1880. He then went abroad 
and studied at the University of Berlin. 

Shortly after his return he entered his father’s 
firm, conducted under the name of Frederic A. Potts 
& Co. at 26 Broadway. In the year 1909 William 
Rockhill Potts, his uncle, who had been senior part- 
ner since the death of Mr. Potts’ father in 1888, re- 
tired. At that time the present partnership was 
formed between the late Frederic Augustus Potts and 
his cousin, Edward R. Brevoort. Always a wealthy 
man, \Ir. Potts did not enter actively into the details 
of coal trade affairs. 

Before his long illness he was an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the New York Coal Trade Golf Association, 
the New York Athletic Club, the Union Club, the 
Lakewood Country Club, the Rumson Country Club, 
St. Anthony Club and other organizations. His win- 
ter home was at Lakewood, and in the summer he 
resided at Spring Lake, N. J. 





Ford’s New Scale for Miners. 


Below are details regarding the new scale of wages 
put into effect at the Pond Creek mines in eastern 
Kentucky following their purchase by Henry Ford: 

The minimum wage for outside labor established is 
75 cents an hour. 

The maximum wage for skilled inside labor, such 
as assistant foremen, is 95 cents an hour. 

The rate for motormen, bratticemen, tracklayers, 
wiremen, pumpers and drivers has been fixed at 90 
cents per hour. 

The new rate for brakemen is 85 cents per hour. 

The rates for common unskilled labor has been fixed 
at 80 cents per hour. 

The mining rate has also been increased, cutters 
having been raised from 31 to 34 cents, shooting from 
23 to 24 cents and loading from $1.15 to $1.20 per 
car. 





Robert L. Russell, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway, in charge of traffic, died at his 
home in Wyncote, Pa., last Thursday. He was 55 
years of age. 


LEHIGH VALLEY “THE TRUST?” 


Washington Statement Gives Impression It 
Dominates the Hard Coal Trade. 


Early in the month a statement was issued by the 
Attorney General’s office that steps were to be taken 
to dissolve “the Anthracite Coal Trust” by a moye 
against the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. and asso- 
ciated interests. The phraseology was not the word- — 
ing of a reporter, but was embodied in a statement 
from the Department of Justice. 

We wrote the Attorney General, asking him to 
inform us what constitutes “the Anthracite Coal 
Trust,” and the Acting Attorney General answered: 
“The newspaper article you mention doubtless had 
reference to the hearing in New York on the 3rd in-- 
stant as to the character and form of the final decree 
to be entered in the suit of the United States vs, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. and other controlled com- 
panies.” 

This did not quite cover the point and we made 
another inquiry, adding that we had been identified 
with coal matters for many years, but found it some- 
thing new to see “the Anthracite Coal Trust” re- 
ferred to in an official document. The Acting At- 
torney General again wrote, stating, “All the essen- 
tial facts will be found in the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, printed in Vol. 254, U. S. 
Reports, page 255.” Request for further information 
did not meet with any response. 

Surely it is rather a careless use of language which 
leads a department having to do with legal procedure 
to set a concern down as a trust when it does not 
in any event dominate more than some 16 or 17 per 
cent of the industry; but, probably, it gives a strong 
impression of reform and moral activity to set forth 
that “the trust” is being attacked, rather than to 
mention that proceedings are going forward against 
a single company. 


NAVY CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Largest Single Block, 14,000 Tons, Goes to 
W. H. Bradford & Co. 


Contracts for furnishing bituminous coal to navy 
yards and naval stations during April, May and June 
were awarded last Monday by the Navy Department 
as follows: 

W. H. Bradford Co., Philadelphia: 14,000 tons, for 
delivery at New York at $5.92 per ton, f. o. b. piers. 

Maryland Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia: 5,000 
tons, for delivery at Philadelphia navy yard, at $6.10 
per ton; 2,500 tons, for delivery at coal piers, Phila- 
delphia, at $5.85 per ton. ; 

Imperial Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore: 10,000 tons, 
for delivery at Washington, D. C., at $6.17 per ton. 

W. A. Merrill Sons & Co., Garrett, Pa.: 50 tons, 
for delivery at Bellevue Magazine, Washington, D. C., 
at $6.34 per ton; 150 tons, for delivery at Alexandria, 
Va., at $6.34 per ton. 





Quemahoning Coal Co., Baltimore: 4,000 tons, for 


delivery at Annapolis, Md., at $6.49 per ton. 


‘Chesapeake & Virginian Coal ‘Co., Norfolk, Va.: 


3,600 tons, for delivery at Portsmouth, Va., at $7.28 


per ton. # 
su = { 
, 


Fined for Violating Coal Priority Rules. 


Fines of $25,000 each, plus costs, were paid in Fed- ; 
eral Court at Cleveland last Monday by the Newburg — 


& South Shore Railroad and the Lake Terminal Co., 
after both had confessed to fifty violations of the 1922 
fuel priority rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They paid $500 fines for each violation. 


4 
Both companies are alleged to have received fifty 7 


carloads of coal during the coal strike in the summer — 
of 1922, after claiming priorities as common carriers. 
Instead of converting this to its own use, the Termi- 
nal company is said to have turned its consignment 
over to the National Tube Co. in Lorain, and the 
Newburg & South Shore its consignment to the New- 
burg plant of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
All four concerns involved are said to be sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation. 


~ oe 
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BETTER METHODS NEEDED 


ommission Believes onl Should Be 
Produced More Economically. 





Greater economy in the production of coal is one 
f the essential needs of the industry, in the opinion 
of Chairman John Hays Hammond and members of 
the United States Coal Commission. 

' The following conclusions have been reached as the 

Ly of personal investigation of mine conditions 

ide by members of the commission, particularly in 
aibeme. 

| The mines need : 

A greater substitution of machine for hand labor 

jn the cutting of coal to enable the individual miner 
‘o get out more coal in a working day. 
More adequate underground transportation to facili- 
‘ate the movement of the coal from the miner to the 
‘ipple, so as to eliminate loss of time of miners wait- 
‘ng to move the coal after it is dug. 
_ Employment of experienced mining and mechanical 
engineers to systematize underground production and 
nerease efficiency, just as big industrial plants add to 
heir production capacity along scientific lines. 

The increasing demand for coal, with the growth 
of population and industry, has impressed the Com- 
nission with the necessity of providing the means of 
(ncreasing individual production. 

While many of the larger mines use cutting ma- 
chines, the smaller mines still stick to the pick and 
shovel method of production, which in mining is just 
is costly as pick and shovel excavating is as com- 
dared with steam shovel digging. One miner with a 
notor-driven cutting machine can get out more coal 
“han a number of hand diggers. 






Haulage Systems Often Inefficient. 


_ The Commission found much lost motion in the 
ilow movement of coal in the mine passages and gang- 
ways. The Commission would meet this situation by 
‘liminating the mine mule and moving all cars by 
notor, laying heavier tracks to carry heavier loads, 
ind providing more main tracks and sidings so that 
nore cars can be loaded and moved. 

Many of the smaller mines, it is pointed out, cannot 
ifford the expense of technical engineers. The Com- 
nission would get around this situation by having 
ieveral mines in a given locality jointly employ an 
mgineer to supervise their production. 

The Commission in its investigation of coal-pro- 
lucing conditions is securing the co-operation of every 
yossible Government agency, including the Inter- 
itate Commerce Commission, Internal Revenue Bu- 
‘eau, Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey, fuel dis- 
ributor’s office and the Public Health Service. 
This week the Public Health Service has sent a 
force of sanitary engineers into mining districts to 
itudy health and sanitation both above and below 
rround. 

Wholesalers Reports Being Studied. 


Another phase of the Commission’s work was 
ouched upon by Dr. George Otis Smith, one of the 
nembers, in a recent statement. He said that a pre- 
iminary examination of reports received from whole- 
ale dealers showed large discrepancies in gross mar- 
rns between different parts of the country and be- 

nN gross margins in 1922 and 1921. The anthra- 
ite gross margin in one part of the country, it was 
tated, nearly doubled, and in another part the whole- 
alers had the same margin in one year as the pre- 
nous year. 

This was not explained by the volume of business, 
is one wholesaler handled 100,000 tons more in one 

mth than wholesalers in another city who handled 

2 product for $10,000 less. One wholesaler handled 
: 000 tons. of anthracite for $47,000, while another 
vholesaler handled 183,000 tons of anthracite for 
37,000 gross margins. 

In the bituminous field it develops that in one part 
f the country there was a reduction in the wholesale 
margin as contrasted to 1921. A comparison of the 
ame months in another city were said to show the 
nargins doubled per ton. In the same month, the 
nargins of one city were only one-fourth of those in 
nother city, being 11 cents and 42 cents in different 
laces. The reports covered wholesalers from the 
\tlantic to the Mississippi River. 


FORD BUYS MORE COAL 


Secures 120,000 Acres of Undeveloped Land 
in Eastern Kentucky. 


It is officially announced at the office of the Ford 
Motor Co. that Henry Ford has acquired 120,000 
acres of undeveloped coal land in eastern Kentucky 
and will begin mining operations on it at the earliest 
possible moment. 

By purchase of the property Mr. Ford comes into 
possession of a vast tract of virgin coal lands with a 
reserve coal supply of 500,000,000 tons, making 165,- 
000 acres of such land owned. From these holdings, 
he hopes that within a year will come sufficient coal 
to supply all his factories in every part of the country, 
all factories and mills manufacturing various prod- 
ucts for his own concerns, as many of the industries 
in the Detroit district as care to buy coal from him, 
and have left fuel sufficient to supply a part of the 
domestic demand of the country. 

Mr. ‘Ford, it was announced, will ask all industrial 
users of his coal to install by-product plants and 
operate their factories on the gas, leaving the coke 
to be sold for domestic purposes. 


Will Begin Immediate Development. 

Mr. Ford’s latest purchase cost him between $3,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000, it was announced officially. When 
asked how long it would be before development of 
the new property begins, officials of the Ford com- 
pany replied: “It is Mr. Ford’s policy to act quickly. 
You may be sure that not an hour will be wasted in 
getting this enterprise under way.” 

The new purchase is situated in parts of five coun- 
ties of Kentucky, but centers in Clay County. 

The latest purchase makes Mr. Ford one of the 
most important coal-land owners in the country. The 
coal land he owns comprises five pieces of property, 
on which are ten large mines with twenty-two open- 
ings. 

The Ford company will be able to dispose of all 
the coal it proposes to mine because 1,000 firms in 
the Detroit industrial district already have sought 
complete supplies from this source. 

The Ford company idea will be to supply its own 
industries first, then the industries of companies that 
supply the Ford concern with parts or materials, then 
other companies operating in the Detroit region, and, 
lastly, domestic consumers. 


May Establish Miners’ School 


Axtroona, Pa., March 29—Dr. John M. Thomas, 
president of Pennsylvania State College, which is lo- 
cated just outside of the Central Pennsylvania bitum- 
inous coal region, has made known to the operators 
his desire to establish at the college a short course in 
practical mining for the benefit of ambitious young 
miners who desire to learn and advance in life. 

While nothing definite to that end has been done, 
operators here who have talked about the project with 
Dr. Thomas are heartily in accord with the idea. All 
are short of capable, practical men to handle the mod- 
ern equipment, and the only way they can obtain them 
is to educate young men to the work. They would be 
very glad if there would be available a short course, 
which could be taken either by personal attendance at 
school or by correspondence and encourage intelligent 
young men to remain in the coal industry. 

Pennsylvania State College has done a great work 
along these lines to aid the farmers, but beyond offer- 
ing a course in mining engineering it has not done any- 
thing for the coal industry. It is the ambition of Dr. 
Thomas to do something along the line indicated. 





Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Grate Egg Stove Nut Pea 
TD Loe Vie eee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters... 7.90 825 825 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W.B...... 775 800 800 800 6.15 
Reading ance eee. 830 830 830 830 630 
Lehigh Ga & Nie 810°" 98:35." 8.35 es5e 10:20 
Lehigh Valley ...... 7:90 7. 8:10) SS. oes omeOs ko 
Del. & Hudson...... ‘8.30 830 830 830 


Company prices for steam sizes are as follows : 
No. 1 buckwheat, $4.00-$4.10; rice, $2.75-$3.00; barley, 
$1.50-2.00; boiler, $2.50; birdseye, $2.10. 








Buffalo Notes 





Among Canadian visitors from the eastern district 
here this week were Harry Aird, of Montreal, and 
H. D. Nelson, of Belleville. 


J. B. Roberts, Buffalo agent of the Astel Coal Co., 
of Cleveland, has been engaged to open an office in 
the Journal Building, Albany, for the Colonial Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh. 

Charles A. Switzgabel, of the Graves Coal & Coke 
Co., has gone to Milwaukee to take part in the bowl- 
ing contest. He is Al in that sport and at last ac- 
counts stood third in the general list. 


Among recent incorporations of coal companies in 
the city are C, A. & M. Kaiser, capital $50,000; 
Mutual Coal & Coke Co., capital $20,000, and Tracy 
Coal & Wood Co., capital $15,000. ° 

President H. H. Gardiner, of the Pittsburg & Shaw- 
mut Coal Co., was at the Buffalo office of the com- 
pany this week. He goes to Pittsburgh next. The 
office will be moved to 1104 Marine Trust Building 
on May Ist. ‘ 


Buffalo jobbers are pleased to note that some one 
has come up from Pittsburgh with a big lot of coal 
on his list, all the way from strippings to fair qual- 
ity, which he disposes of for what it will bring, either 
to jobbers or consumers, This stimulates the market 


immensely. 
Some time ago letters were received from the 
J. D. Walker Coal Co., of Kittanning, Pa., stating 


that it was the intention to locate an office in Buffalo. 
Nothing more was heard from the company till now, 
when a notice comes in from S. M. Hewlett, manager, 


stating that the company has moved to Johnstown, 
Pa. 


Albert H. Tracy, who is within a month of 84 
years old and well known as the head of the Tracy 
Coal & Wood Co., is very ill. He was for a long 
time the outside man for the Delaware & Hudson Go; 
managing the lake-shipping trestle. His son and 
namesake, associated with him in the coal trade, died 
several years ago. 


W. G. Russell, who was the manager of the Buffalo 
office of the Merrimac Anthracite Coat Corporation, 
has been retained by the receivers of the L. R. Steel 
Co. to assist in that work, The mining office is now 
under the management of E. B. Cochems, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the coal company. The 
stock is owned by the Steel interest. So far, noth- 
ing has been done to disturb the coal company and 
it is going on as usual. 


Coal Control Ends April 1st. 


Governor Smith issued a proclamation last Tuesday 
abolishing the office of State Fuel Administrator, as 
of April Ist, and ordering the incumbent, Gen. George 
W. Goethals, to terminate within thirty days there- 
after all business and obligations of the office. The 
(Governor said he had been informed that conditions 
throughout New York State were now in such good 
shape, so far as coal supply was concerned, that the 
work of Gen. Goethals’ office could be discontinued 
without detriment to the public. 


He also asserted that people of this state should be 
thankful that, under the unusually trying rigors of 
winter, industry and commerce have not been serious- 
ly interrupted. Appreciation should -be shown to the 
Fuel Administrator, the Governor added, for the good 
judgment that has dominated his work. 





To clean up unfinished business of the administra- 
tion, headquarters will be maintained for another 
month at 165 Broadway with a force of one or two 
persons. This, it was said, was for the purpose of 
attending to matters which the “scrapping” of the 
emergency machinery might involve and to collect 
and classify all the records and forward them to 
Albany. 


The administration has been in existence nearly 
seven months. It was created September 7th, by 
Nathan L. Miller when he was governor, with Wil- 
liam H. Woodin as administrator. General Goethals 
succeeded Mr. Woodin, under Governor Smith. 
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URGES EARLY BUYING 


Fuel Distributor Wadleigh Says Domestic 
Users Should Be Forehanded. 


A statement issued Tuesday by F. R. Wadleigh, 
Federal Fuel Distributor, says: 

“The experience of the past winter would seem to 
demonstrate clearly and forcibly the expediency of 
domestic consumers obtaining their next winter’s re- 
quirements of fuel during the spring and summer 
months. Already indications point to the fact that 
many householders have taken to heart the lessons 
taught by their experiences of this year, and there is 
undoubtedly a widespread inclination not to be de- 
pendent again on obtaining the needed fuel as it may 
be required. 

“Such a movement should be encouraged by the 
retail dealers, as it will be to their financial advantage 
to get their customers to store coal in the latter’s bins. 
Deliveries can be more easily and cheaply made dur- 
ing the summer and the dealer will not have to carry 
the burden of heavy yard stocks. 

“It would also mean steadier work for the mines 
and an economical movement for the railroads, com- 
ing at a season when the best transportation condi- 
tions obtain and when a greater car mileage can be 
attained at a lower cost per mile. 

“The householders would benefit from the fact that 
they are likely to get cleaner and better prepared coal 
in warmer weather, due to less breakage from han- 
dling; the coal would also contain less moisture and 
dealers would often be able to deliver direct from 
railroad cars to consumers’ bins. 

“It is suggested that it might be advisable for deal- 
ers to start a campaign after April 1st to at least 
obtain orders from their customers, coal to be de- 
livered when called for and available. The fact that 
most consumers’ bins are likely to be empty now 
should be a further incentive to early buying. 


Dealers Might Make Easy Terms. 


“Storage of coal should, to have the greatest use- 
fulness, be as near as possible to the point of actual 
consumption, which, in the case of fuel for domestic 
use, is the householder’s cellar or bin. Apart from 
any interruption to supply caused by strikes, short- 
aces of coal are usually due to breakdowns in, or in- 
efficient handling of distribution system, which are 
obviously much more apt to occur in the winter than 
in the spring or summer months. 

“There are, of course, many consumers who are 
not able financially to buy their coal in sufficient quan- 
tities to fill their bins in advance. ‘For such, it might 
be possible that dealers could make some arrangements 
in the way of partial payments, where conditions 
would warrant such action. 

“The problems and possibilities of community or 
town storage are now being studied under a com- 
bined arrangement of the Department of Commerce, 
the United States Coal Commission and the Federal 
Fuel Distributor, the latter having charge of the work. 
It is hoped to work out, as a result of these studies, 
some definite plans that will be of benefit eventually, 
not only to the consumer, but also to the mine op- 
erator, the railroads, the wholesalers and the retail 
dealers. 

“But as such plans would be for possible future de- 
velopment and could hardly be put in effect this year, 
the advisability of summer storage of household coal 
is emphasized and urged, as being to the advantage 
of consumers generally, as well as of the transporta- 
tion interests, distributors and retail dealers. 

“Tt is also pointed out that the present wage agree- 
ment between the anthracite mine operators and the 
United Mine Workers will expire on August 31, 1923. 
While it is hoped and expected that there will be no 
stoppage of work at the mines and that a new agree- 
ment will be signed, there is still a possibility of trou- 
ble and delay, with curtailed production as the result. 

“The household consumer should give this possi- 
bility consideration, remembering his experience dur- 
ing the winter just past and what another stoppage of 
anthracite production might mean.” 





The Beecher Coal Co., doing a retail business at 
Granville, N. Y., has been purchased by William 
Munson, former fuel administrator. 





COAL SHORTAGE EVILS 


Sometimes These Have Far-Reaching Effect 
on Public Health. 


That a shortage of domestic coal during the winter 
months means something more serious than many peo- 
ple realize is the statement made by Health Com- 
missioner Monaghan, of New York City, in a recent 
letter to the Mayor, reading in part as follows: 


“To many of the people of this city the present win- 
ter has been the most severe within their experience. 
This has been due not so much to the excessive num- 
ber of snowstorms, nor to any long, continued, 'ex- 
ceptional periods of cold, but rather to the lack of an 
adequate supply of coal, necessitating the use of sub- 
stitutes, such as oil and gas, or resulting in cold houses 
and homes. 


“Tt js true that sickness and death have resulted in- 
sidiously from this cause. We have ample proof of 
this statement in a number of cases of influenza and 
pneumonia, and the deaths therefrom, during the win- 
ter period through which we have just passed. The 
cases of encophalitis lethargica (sleeping sickness), 
which follow in the train of influenza, have greatly 
increased this winter over last winter. 


“Accidents and deaths resulting directly or indi- 
rectly from use of gas, oil and other substitutes for 
the heating of houses have increased markedly. 


“Nor were these the only health hazards involved 
in the coal shortage. The necessity of procuring fuel 
at the excessively high prices prevalent entailed an 
additional hardship upon our citizens of small means. 
Obtaining coal at the increased rates oftentimes com- 
pelled the people to restrict the amount of foodstuffs 
they would purchase far below the quantity required 
for proper nutrition and far below the amount they 
would be able to purchase under normal conditions. 

“The result of such deprivation may appear at once 
or be carried over to appear at some future period, 
in the lives of our present children, through malnutri- 
tion, anaemia and the various train of deficiencies 
consonant with the lack of proper nutrition during 
the period of adolescence.” 





Funeral of Mrs. Watson. 


The funeral of Mrs. Clarence W. Watson at Fair- 
mont, W. Va., on Saturday last was attended by of- 
ficers and other representatives of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. from all points, as well as by many promi- 
nent men, personal friends of Col. Watson, from 
3altimore, Philadelphia, New York and more distant 
points. 

\t the official suggestion of the Mayor of Fairmont, 
a general suspension of business activity was decreed 
for ten minutes at 2 p. m., even street car and tele- 
phone service being discontinued. 

In the course of a highly commendatory article, the 
Fairmont West Virginian said: 

“Several years of their married life were spent in 
altimore, where Mrs. Watson achieved fame as a 
horsewoman, the horses of Colonel and Mrs. Watson 
winning scores of blue ribbons in the horse shows 
wherever they were entered. Mrs. Watson was a 
familiar figure wherever blooded horses were ex- 
hibited and was thoroughly conversant with pedigreed 
horses and their records. 

“She frequently drove Lord Baltimore and Ringing 
Bells, the favorites of the Watson string of horses, 
and won first rank in the horse shows staged at Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York. She also won over 
other women riders in horse shows in Chicago and 
England. She was a lover of sports of all kinds. 


“During the two years that Colonel Watson served 
as United States Senator, Mrs. Watson figured in 
diplomatic and social circles of Washington and was 
of great assistance to her husband in his political am- 
bitions and career. During the World War, while 
Colonel Watson was in service abroad, she busied her- 
self in various war activities and was chairman of one 
of the Liberty Loan campaigns put over successfully 
in this city. During the days. Mrs. Watson spent in 
this city, Fairmont Farms was the social center of 
the city, and many brilliant functions were held there 
while she was hostess.” . 






























































NEW YORK’S SOFT COAL TONNA 


Receipts of Southern Fuel a Big Feature 
Past Year. 


A question is sometimes asked with referenc 
use of soft coal in New York. 
There are no definite figures upon this to 
the means of access are such that there is no 
record of cars received to be compiled, as is tl 
in some cities. Some idea of the situation 
gathered by taking the total bituminous 
dumped at the New York Harbor piers las 
7,440,000, and deducting therefrom certain items 
entering into the city trade. For instance, New } 
land destinations, 826,000; coal for export, 3,000; ¢ 
for bunkering purposes, 2,158,000. This leaves a 
ance of other tonnage used, chiefly in New 
City and the immediate vicinity, amounting 1 
4,453,000 tons. 
To this must be added the material amount 
ceived in cars by all-rail routes or by car-ferries 
Bronx and Long Island destinations within 
limits. As certain large coal consuming 
ments are located in those sections, it is safe te 
that the amount of tonnage so received is substan’ 
In addition to this there must be added, upoi 
riving at the 1922 results, imports of about a 


total of 967,858 tons received; principally in 
September and October. There was also a larg 
undetermined tonnage received from Hampton R 
probably between 50 and 60 thousand tons 
each of the latter weeks of the strike period a 
ing the early fall, as one firm alone brought 
750,000 tons during the year. 

Altogether one could count up something ¢ 
7,250,000 tons or thereabouts as last year’s receij 
but that is an amount below the normal, fo 
dumpings at harbor piers last year were only 7,44 
tons, as compared with 11,912,000 tons in 1921 ar 
14,825,000 tons in 1920. It is safe to say that 
normal tonnage is about 8,000,000 tons, as 
quently been stated in the recent past. 

In addition to this, there is a bunker busines 
be considered; still a matter of over 2,000,000 1 
although in the neighborhood of 4,000,000 ton: 
one time. 


Wholesalers to Meet in Cincinnati. 


The American Wholesale Coal Association has 
ceived an invitation from the ‘Cincinnati wholesale 
to hold its annual convention in that city, and 
convention will probably be held there during 
month of June. . 7 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee 
Washington the following concerns were elected 
membership in the American association: Rader | 
Co., Indianapolis; F. A. Potts & Co. New Y 
Tuttle-Burger Coal Co., New York; Harry A. | 
man, New York; Early & Daniels Co., Cincin 
Reliance Coal & Coke ‘Co., Cincinnati; Pardee F 
& Co., Philadelphia ; Morrow-Callahan Coal Co., F 
burgh; Beadling Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh; V 
Coal Co., Milwaukee; Debevoise-Anderson ‘Co., 
York; Fred A. Gearhart, New York. The C 
Brodhead Coal Co., of New York, and the Ca 
Coal Co., of Canton, Ohio, have rejoined the ass 
ciation. 


Pittsburgh Coal Changes. 


At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Coal 
held in Pittsburgh last Wednesday, F. J. LeM 
was elected vice-president in charge of finance 
ceeding F. M. Wallace; James H. Woods, vice-f 
dent in charge of sales, succeeding James P. Wi: 
Aaron Westlake, secretary, succeeding Mr. Le 
and A. F, Fell, treasurer, succeeding William Mj 

Mr. Wallace resigned as vice-president in ch 
of finance to give more attention to his interest 
Erie, Pa., where he is president of the First Nati 
Bank, in which the late Mr. Taylor was intereste 

George B. Taylor, H. O. Rea and Peter R 
were elected directors to succeed William Flynr 
H. Beal and the late M. H. Taylor. No one 
elected to succeed Mr. Taylor as chairman of t 
board. Pug kK: ; 
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New York Notes 


xc. M. Schwerin, president of the Delano Coal Co., 
back from a trip to Bermuda. ; 


H. Cullen, of the Springfield office df the Steam- 
Fuel Corporation, was in town last week. 


Phe Superintendent of Lighthouses, Staten Island, 
l open bids on April Sth for 500 tons of bitu- 
nous coal. 


Robert E. Frazer has been appointed manager of 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s New York office, which is 
ated at No. 2 Rector street. 


Frame, Friend & Stineman, Inc., of New Haven, 
ose New York office is located in the Grand Cen- 
1 Terminal, have increased their capital stock from 
00,000 to $500,000. 

S. H. McIntyre, until recently with the Minnesota 
Product Coal Co., St. Paul, will on April 1st be- 
come associated with the sales department of the 
Puttle Coal Corporation, of 52 Broadway. 


J. E. Westervelt, New York manager of the White 
k Coal Co., was operated on for appendicitis at 
Englewood, N. J., on Thursday of last week. Word 
from the hospital indicates that he is doing as well as 
san be expected under the circumstances. 


' The Commercial Coal Co. is now at No. 1 Broad- 
way, where it occupies rooms on the 12th floor facing 
‘the harbor. It is noticeable that there is a strong 
tendency towards the old-time location and one after 
another seeks the familar ground. 

“The Matlack Coal & Iron Co., Inc., 44 Beaver 
eet, announce the appointment of the following 
ntlemen to represent them as line agents in their 
respective territories: M. F. Hallett, northern New 
York; B. C. Kaiser, northern New Jersey, and F. R. 
Byington, southern New England. They also an- 
‘nounce the appointment of A. G. Logothetis as agent 
9 take care of their bunker coal customers. 


| Johnstown Notes | 
q G. B. Skadden has joined the Johnstown staff of 
Swayne & Co., Philadelphia. 


Ww. A. Sheeler, of the Rowena Coal Co., is a busi- 
“ness visitor in Philadelphia this week. 


Enoch Carver, Jr., general sales manager of Cos- 
grove & Co., is spending the week in Cleveland. 


F. P. Trusdale, representing G. H. Snowden & Co., 
Pittsburgh, was a visitor in Johnstown this week. 
A. L. Zerbey, of W. A. Marshall & Co. New 

York, is spending the week at the firm’s Johnstown 
_ office. 

_ Jj. P. Wilson, eastern sales manager of Cosgrove 
7& Co., is at the New York offices of the company 
this week. ; 

John Seger, of Seger Bros., Ligonier, and president 
of the Edwin Howard Fuel Corporation, is expected 
to return from Florida next week. 


H. H. Schrader, Johnstown representative of the 
-Wyncoop Coal Mining Co., is spending the week at 
the New York headquarters. 

C. O. Chase, formerly connected with the Rowena 
Coal Co., has joined the staff of J. A. Burton & Co., 
Cleveland. His place has been taken by Kenneth 

_ Richardson, of Chicago. 

_ £. J. Frauenheim, formerly head of the Frauen- 
heim Coal Co., has joined the staff of the Majestic 
Coal Co., New York, and has been placed in charge 
of the branch office at Somerset. 

President Irving L. Camp, of the Producers Coal 
' & Coke Co., has been notified of his election to the 
office of District Governor of the Lions’ Clubs of 
~ Pennsylvania, Mr. Camp is president of the Johns- 
town Lions’ Club and presided at the annual banquet 
of the organization last Friday. Many local coal men 
are members of the club, among them F, J. Gormley, 
of the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., who served on the 
arrangements committee for the annual celebration. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 





Bituminous Tonnage Shows Slight Loss— 
Anthracite Little Changed. 


Below are comparative figures showing the output 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. S. 
Geological Survey : 

-——Net Tons——_,, 
1922 


Week ended 1923 
Febrilarye2cd cea 10,324,000 10,402,000 
March *\3P i aaa ate 10,946,000 10,541,000 
March) 1Q) veneer 10,627,000 11,102,000 
Match l/s saan rae: 10,424,000 10,843,000 _ 


Illinois is the only State east of the Mississippi 
where a large “no market” loss is shown by the Sur- 
vey’s statement of conditions in different fields. In 
that State the loss from this cause is placed at 32 
per cent for the week ended March 10th. 

Anthracite. 

Anthracite production continues steady at slightly 
above 2,000,000 net tons a week. Figures covering the 
four latest weeks for which complete returns have been 
received by the Geological Survey are as follows, with 


comparisons for 1922: 
-——Net Ton 


Week ended 1923 * 1922 
Pebriatvie ots <ontencer 1,888,000 1,710,000 
March) #3 ial. acca 2,104,000 1,913,000 
Mare clO) cisco 2,049 000 1,982,000 
Marcehidatace soe 5 2,057,000 1,907,000 





Lewis Discusses International Strike. 


It was suspected when President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers sailed for England a few weeks 
ago that he was not going there purely on a pleasure 
trip. Now a dispatch from London to the New York 
World says that he has discussed with British union 
officials the question of mutual support in coal strikes 
in America and Great Britain. 

Mr. Lewis admitted this, the cable states, after he 
had addressed a secret session of the national con- 
ference of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
“Problems of Mutual Interest to American and British 
Miners” was his topic. He refused to discuss the 
details of his speech. 

He also declined to say whether he favored na- 
tionalization of America coal mines. “I will explain 
my position regarding nationalization after I return 
to America,’ he told the correspondent, “and also 
then answer those who are making charges against 
my good faith in the matter.” 

Mr. Lewis is planning to attend the International 
Miners’ Congress at Brussels on April 9 and after- 
ward may visit the Ruhr to investigate the situation 
there. 





Individual Wage Contracts Signed. 

Fairmont, W. Va., March 29.—In reference to the 
new wage contract which becomes effective April Ist, 
George S. Brackett, executive vice-president of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
says: “Members of the Northern West Virginia and 
Monongahela coal associations who are operating union 
mines are not required to sign an individual contract 
with the United Mine Workers of America. Op- 
erators who are not members of either association and 
who desire to operate under a union agreement will 
be obliged to sign up an individual contract with the 
miners’ union, however.” 

Among the coal companies that have signed up re- 
cently with the U. M. W. in this field are: Tropf 
Coal Mining Co., Bowman Fuel Co., McAndrews Coal 
Co. and Hess C. & C. Co., all of Morgantown. The 
New England Fuel & Transportation Co. has signed 
up its Grant Town and Lowsville mines, and the Beth- 
lehem Coal Co. has signed up its six mines. « 





Low Cost Loading. 

The George Haiss Mfg. Co., 145th street and Rider 
avenue, New York, has issued a pamphlet for free 
distribution, describing its low cost loading elevator 
which will interest every man who handles coal. The 
machine does the labor of four men and its working 
methods and economy in the loading of coal will be 
cheerfully explained to any who may be interested. 











Philadelphia Notes 


Esly M, Rust, dealer at Smyrna, Del., came up to 
the city recently on business connected with his retail 
yard. 

C. L. Cole, Perryville, Md., was a city visitor a 
few days ago and reports the need for coal continuing 
strong in his part of the country. 

Frank Merrihew’s Sons, Marlborough street Wharf, 
Delaware River, have just added.a. fine new two-ton 
truck to their delivery equipment. 

D. H. Kirkpatrick, sales agent for the Philadelphia 
& Reading C. & I. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was a 
visitor to the city during the past week. 

E. E. Bell, manager of C. A. Wilson & Co., To- 
ronto, Canada, was in town during the past week 
calling on the various connections of his company. 

E. F. McDonald, northwestern sales agent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., dropped into town on business during the week 
just past. 

W. J. Tyler, retailer of Cape May Court House, 
N. J., found it necessary to make a trip to the city 
in order to keep coal coming his way, as the demand 
is still heavy. 

Kurtz Hingley, of the ,McCaulley, Steen’ & Co. 
office, Frankford and Lehigh avenues, was compelled 
to lose a few days recently on account of a severe 
inflammation of one of his eyes. 

J. H. M. Claggett, resident manager of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading C. & I. Co. Chicago, Il, has 
been spending several days in the East, during which 
time he called upon many friends in the city. 

John Dettra, dean of. the retail coal men of Phoenix- 
ville, recently sustained a severe injury by a fall on 
the ice. However, he made a very quick recovery 
and the veteran is stepping it off for business just as 
lively as ever. 

The Carew-Downs Coal & Ice Co. is a new retail 
concern to enter the field at Vineland, N. J. The 
new firm has purchased the old established Heritage 
yard, which was formerly occupied by Weintraub 
& Son. The new dealers come into the trade equipped 
in every way to develop an extensive retail business. 

Bids will soon be asked for extensive repairs to the 
yard of John J. Nocton & Son, Norristown, which 
will be completely rebuilt, the trestle being con- 
structed of concrete and steel. Together with various 
other improvements this will give the firm one of 
the most convenient yards in the suburbs. During 
the time of repairs Nocton & Son will utilize their 
old yard on Washington street. 


Anthracite Collieries to Close Monday. 


Witxkes-Barre, Pa., March 29.—Miners through- 
out the anthracite region were instructed this week 
to observe Monday, April 2nd as a holiday. On that 
day they will celebrate the anniversary of the eight- 
hour day. The proper observance falls on April Ist, 
but that date is Sunday. 

In a bulletin sent out by Thomas Kennedy, of 
Hazleton, president of District No. 7, the miners are 
addressed as follows: ‘ : 

“Tn the observance of this holiday we should bear 
in mind that since April 1, 1922, the United Mine 
Workers of America stood the acid test, and emerged 
successfully from the greatest industrial struggle that 
ever took place in the United States, or in fact the 
civilized world, and as a result of our sacrifices and 
the power of our organization, we succeeded in stem- 
ming the tide of reaction in the United States, and we 
gave renewed courage to labor everywhere to stand 
up and fight for progress and for the achievements 
of those fundamentals so necessary: to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, 

“In our great work along industrial lines we should 
remember that we have accomplishments to make 
along other avenues of progress, and at this writing 
we would refer to the fact that the United Mine 
Workers of America, together with the other labor 
forces of the State, have introduced in the present 
legislature, bills which are calculated to secure reme- 
dial legislation, particularly in compensatiom matters.” 
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Pittsburgh Notes 





The Anderson Fuel Co, has been organized by Guy 
D. Anderson, Bruce Harrison and Raymond B. 
Gabler. 


The Mellon interests of Pittsburgh, it is reported, 
have bought 27,000 acres of coal land on Pond Fork, 
of Coal River, in Boone County, W. Va., for ap- 
proximately $2,700,000. 

The Renwick Fuel Co., of Ligonier, has been char- 
tered with a capital of $300,000. The incorporators 
are A. K., Renwick, treasurer; W. E. Brown, and L. 
L. Tosh, all of Uniontown. 

A bulletin service for coal miners in Bellaire, Ohio, 
is in operation at all fire stations. Since the car 
supply became low it is not known until the night 
before whether mines will work the next day. 

Superintendent E. E. Ober, of the Grays Landing 
mine of the Consolidated Coke Co., is in the Union- 
town hospital. Mr. Ober’s legs were crushed when 
he was caught between two motors at the mine. 

Ross I. Davis and John McKennery of Pitts- 
burgh, and John Schweinberg of Parnassus are 
among the incorporators of the Morgantown Gas 
Coal Co., which has been chartered with a capital of 
$3,000,000. 

The group of experts representing the United 
States Coal Commission, who have been making a 
survey in the western Pennsylvania district for the 
past week, has completed its work. It is believed 
their next activities will be in West Virginia. 

Police here have been asked to be on the lookout 
for two men who are believed to have dynamited two 
tipples of the Berwind-White C. Co., near Windber, 
Monday. The tipples, which were damaged to the 
extent of $3,000, are at Mines No. 35 and 36. At the 
time the tipples were damaged the power plant was 
put out of commission, enabling the culprits to 
escape. 

Harry W. Wallace, a coal operator of North Pit- 
cairn, Pa., was found dead Wednesday sitting upright 
at the wheel of his automobile near his home. He 
had been struck by a fence rail. Police who investi- 
gated the accident declared that the man evidently 
had heen attacked momentarily with heart trouble 
and the car slipped from his control and crashed into 
a fence, part of which was torn down. 

Fifteen striking coal miners, who last week sur- 
renderd to Sheriff Grifhth of Somerset County and 
asked to be placed in jail after having been held in 
contempt of court for violating an injunction granted 
to non-union mine operators, on Monday were re- 
arrested and placed in jail after they declined to fur- 
nish bail. The injunction which they are accused of 


violating prohibits union miners from interfering 
With non-union miners working in mines in the 


Acosta district 

The Verner C. & C. Co, has been awarded the city 
of Pittsburgh contract for coal for the remainder of 
the year at its bid of $349 a ton. Director of the 
City Department of Supplies, J. P. M. Murphy, had 
delayed giving the contract until the present time, 
and the city is now congratulating itself in that the 
bid is 21 cents a ton lower than the estimated cost 
of coal used in making the 1923 budget. The aggre- 
gate cost will be about $103,000 lower than the figure 
which would have been paid the first of the year. 


Joseph D. Davis, fuel chemist of the Bureau of 
Mines, and John F. Byrne, research fellow at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, working at the re- 
quest of an advisory board of coal operators and en- 
gineers, have suggested as a possible solution of the 
problem of stabilizing the coal industry, the storing 
of coal in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, which 
this month was used in smothering a fire at the Bitner 
plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. Various methods 
of storage have been suggested, they say, such as 
storing under water or in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide; screening the coal and storing only large 
sizes; cooling the coal pile by ventilating pipes; over- 
laying the pile with sand or a layer of fine coal to 
prevent “breathing” of the heap, but it was claimed 
many of these methods do more harm than good, and 
others are prohibitive on account of their cost. 





| Fairmont Notes 


Charles FE. 
was in Pittsburgh last week. 





Guy B. Hartley, president of the Weston Fuel Co., 


is on a business trip to Chicago. 

Harry Weill, of the Weill Coke Co., 
Pa., was in Fairmont on Saturday. 

W. E. Watson, president of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., was in Cleveland last week. 

C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., has returned from New York City. 

A. W. Patton, treasurer of the Patton Coal Co., 
spent the week-end in Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, was in Pittsburgh last week. 

Alfred K, Althouse, of A. K. Althouse & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, was in Fairmont on Friday of last week. 

Harry B. Clark, president of the Clark C. & C. 
Co., has returned from a week’s trip to New York 
City. 

B. Lee Hutchinson, manager of the Cincinnati office 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co., was in Fairmont during 
the latter part of last week. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., was on a trip to various points in Ohio and 
the Middle West during the early part of this week. 

A charter has been granted to the Preston Smoke- 
less Coal Co., Fairmont, capitalized at $75,000. In- 
corporators are J. S. Maloy, H. S. Keister, M. B. 
Simmonds and others. 


Uniontown, 


Attendance in the mining extension schools of West 
Virginia has been averaging 681, which is one-third 
as many men as attend all the classes at West Vir- 
ginia University at Morgantown. 

A “black hand” letter demanding $1,500 in cash from 
C. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., led to the arrest of a 19-year-old youth, 
who hails from Barbour County. 


R. M. Hite, president of the Virginia & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., who is quite a sportsman, last week became 
the first patron member of the Wild Life League in 
West Virginia. Mr. Hite is fond of clean sports, 
including gunning, fishing and the like. 

C. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., will attend a meeting of the directors of the 
National Coal Association at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on April 11, when the by-laws, it is said, 
will be changed in order to hold the convention in 
June instead of May. The sixth annual convention 
will be held in Atlantic City, June 20. 

According to information received here early this 
week, the coal and coke committee of the eastern ter- 
ritory of the railroads, has refused to grant to New 
River coal operators a rate of $3.65 into Baltimore. 
The Fairmont rate to Baltimore is $3.09. Central 
Pennsylvania, Somerset County, Upper Potomac, 
Northern West Virginia and other operators were op- 
posed to the granting of the rate, which they feared 


would later be extended to the Kanawha and Logan 
fields. 


During February there were 23 miners killed in coal 
mines in West Virginia, according to reports of the 
State Department of Mines. Of that number 19 were 
American and four foreigners. Four were killed in 
northern West Virginia—one each in Harrison, Ma- 
rion, Monongahela and Upshur counties. Only 17 per 
cent of the fatalities occurred in northern West Vir- 
ginia. Logan led with six fatalities, with McDowell 
next with four. Boone and Raleigh were next with 
two each. 


At a meeting of the Clarksburg Coal Club last 
Thursday the operators present signed a petition ask- 
ing the State Legislature to erect a School of Mines 
at W. V. U., Morgantown. E. S. McCullough, labor 
commissioner of the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association, made an address urging co- 
operation between coal operators and miners. Some 
of the members expressed the opinion that they feared 
the region would have difficulty in competing with the 
non-union fields because of the high rate of wages. 
They thought that some of the mines in the Clarks- 
burg section would soon be forced to close down. 


Hawker, of the Edward Hines interests, 
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Western News Notes. a 


H. P. McCaustland has been appointed trustee of 2 
syndicate which will develop a part of the 20,000-acre 
coal field in Clark. County, near Bucklin, Mo. ‘ 

Franklin Schopflin has been elected vice-presiden 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City 
to succeed Harry N. Taylor, who recently res 
to become head of the new United States Distrib: 
Corporation. 


Charles S. Keith has purchased the coal rights 
the land owned by Walter Duncan in Craig County 
Okla., for a consideration of $29,300. The coal field, 
which promises great development, is located seven 
miles south and east of Enid. 4 


Wisconsin legislators have interested themselves in 
the moisture content of coke, and are proposing a bil 
which would permit only ten per cent moisture, aim 
to keep excessive water out of coke. Advocates o 
the bill declare that coke containing 30 per cent water 
has been sold in the state. 


Eugene McAuliffe, formerly president of the 
Union Colliery Company of Illinois and recently 
an officer in the Iflinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, has been appointed head of the coal traffic 
department of the Union Pacific Railroad and will 
make his headquarters in Omaha. He was named 
president of the Washington Union Coal Co., operat- 
ing mines in Tono, Washington, effective March Ist, 
and is also an official of the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany of Rock Springs, Wyo. 

A bill introduced in the Missouri State Less 
lature would make it compulsory for mine op 
erators in that state to provide a shower bat 
with running hot and cold water for every ten 
men employed in the mines and a wash basin for 
every three miners. Another bill would levy a tax of 
one cent on every ton of coal mined to support the 
state mine inspection department. The bills have 
passed the house and are now before the senate of the 
state. The operators, naturally, are opposing the batl 
house bill particularly, owing to the expense of pr 0 
viding running water in many mining sections. 






























Anthracite Strike Preparations. 


Haz.eton, Pa., March 29.—That the miners’ union 
is extending its lines and is determined to unionize 
all unorganized men in and about the collieries except 
bosses and other men holding confidential positions 
with the coal companies was learned in a report made 
by men employed at the No. 5 Highland colliery of 
the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. 

At that time the colliery committee waited on the 
coal inspectors with a request to get union butt 
One of the inspectors, according to the report, sa 
“T will consider the matter.” One of the committ 
men is said to have answered, “There is nothing for 
you to consider—we have considered the matter and 
decided that you will join.” In case the inspectors 
refuse to join the union and get buttons, trouble i 
likely to result, 


Another Car Loading Record. 


Loadings of railway freight as reported for tl 
second week of March again broke all records 1 
the period; the total loadings for the year to date 
now exceeding the corresponding period in 1922 b 
1,232,000 cars, or 15 per cent., and even that of 
by 606,000 cars, or 634 per cent. As in other re 
weeks, the loadings of general merchandise, the be 
test of active trade went far beyond the previo 
high record for this season. The 548,575 cars thus 
loaded fell short only 14,900 of the highest week 
figure of 1920, reached in the active autumn seas 


Somerset County Strikers in Jail. 


SomerseET, Pa., March 29.—Unable to secure ba: 
14 striking miners have been placed in the Somerse 
jail to await trial next Monday on a charge of viol 
ing the temporary injunction granted last year to th 
Consolidation Coal Co. These men, with their wie 
are alleged to have threatened miners employed b 
the plaintiff. Practically all are foreigners and thei 
threats were directed principally af workers who have ve 
become American citizens. 


» 
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Little Buying at Altoona. 


Attoona, Pa., March 29——Conditions in central 
ennsylvania show little, if any, improvement this 
eek. Prices are possibly a little lower than last 
eek, if anything. There has been no increase in 
emand and few contracts have been closed during 
e week. 

| Car distribution in Pennsylvania Railroad territory 
‘as been no better than at any time during the winter, 
tarting out the fore part of the week with about 
! 20 per cent distribution, which has fallen as the 
‘reek has progressed. 

Prices for better grades, it is said, have been pulled 
‘own by the extreme dullness in lower grade prices 
jad competitive conditions in West Virginia. The 
lange today is as follows: Pool 11, $2.75; Pool 10, 
3; Pool 9, $3 to $3.25; Pool 71, $3.50 to $4; Pool 1, 
3.50 to $4.25. 

i Production has increased but little. Up to and in- 
‘tuding the 25th, the March output was 63,555, as 
‘ompared with 59,741 cars in the same period of 
‘ebruary. The week ending March 25th it was 18,343 


ars. 





Operators’ Association Has New Secretary. 


’ The appointment of Harry L. Gandy, of Rapid City, 
outh Dakota, as Executive Secretary of the National 
‘oal Association, is announced by President A. M. 
gle. He succeeds J. D. A. Morrow, who left the 
ssociation last December. 

’Mr. Gandy is a native of Indiana, having been born 
* Churubusco, Whitley County, of that state, August 
3, 1881. He is a former newspaper man, a former 
»presentative in Congress from South Dakota and is 
iterested in bituminous coal properties in Utah. 


‘Jounstown, Pa., March 29.—Two tipples of the 
lerwind-White Coal Mining Co. at ,Windber were 
ynamited and damaged to the extent of about $3,000 
irly last Saturday morning. The tipples were at 
lines Nos. 35 and 36, located about one-quarter of 
| mile apart, with a half hour interval between. 
Authorities are of the opinion that the dynamitine 
as the work of some former employes or outside 
angs associated with the strikers. Practically all of 
le mine guards were relieved from duty at the 
erwind-White mines a month ago, but this week 
ost of them have been recalled. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
ord. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
"hen display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
sertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


Two Berwind Tipples Dynamited. 





WANTED 


(STABLISHED retail coal yard, water 
4 delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 
lark. Address, “Box M10,” care of 
award’s Journal. 


WANTED 


BY reliable tidewater Coal and Steam- 

ship Agent, direct connections with 
New River and Pocahontas operators, 
on commission basis. Address, “Box, 
M32,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


OW volatile coal mine, capable of pro- 
ducing 300 tons per day and within 
territory taking Clearfield rate. Coal must 
be Pool 10 or better. Give full particulars. 





Address, “Box, M31,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 
WANTED 
XPERIENCED, Bituminous Salesman, 


acquainted with trade in Philadelphia, 
controlling good tonnage, full particulars, 
terms in first letter, salary and commission 





preferred. Applications considered confi- 
dential. Address “Box, M20,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 

WANTED 


LIVE wire salesman, with some follow- 

ing in the Coal Trade, for Eastern New 
England Territory, with headquarters Bos- 
ton, Mass., by old established producers and 
shippers of high grade Anthracite and Bi- 
tuminous Coal. Address “Box M19,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 





FOR SALE 


IVER coal Washery on the Schuylkill 

River near Pottsville on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Capable of producing 5 battle- 
ship cars of Rice and Barley daily with 
slight changes. Most modern electrical 
equipment and 5 car side-track. Full par- 
ticulars New England Fuel & Supply Co., 
77 ¥ranklin St., Boston, Mass. 





SALESMAN: WANTED 


IGH grade coal salesman, to represent 

responsible house. One who can pro- 
duce, not merely an order taker, for steam 
coals originating on Philadelphia & Reading, 
for Jersey points. Also to handle high 
grades of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
bituminous coals. Address, “Box, M29,” 
care of Saward’s Journal. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


F a man thoroughly familiar with New 


England coal consumers who desires 
representation for high class coal house 


handling anthracite, and Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia bituminous coals, as well as 
Pocahontas, New River and Kanawha gas 
coals, will write fully it may prove of inter- 
est. Address, “Box, M30,” care of Saward’s. 
Journal, 





WANTED 


INE connections in Clearfield, Somer- 

set and Fairmont districts, by a re- 
liable company in New York. Address, 
“Box, M28,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
SALES MANAGER—SALESMAN: Only 
one thoroughly experienced and ac- 


quainted with dealers and large consumers 
of anthracite and bituminous—New York, 
New Jersey and Eastern territories. Ad- 
dress, “Box, M27,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


OULD like to hear from party willing 
to invest in forming a company to con- 
duct a retail yard in a large city. Advertiser 
has more than 20 years’ experience along 
wholesale and retail line. Address, Invest- 
ment, “Box, M26,” care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
WO stenographers (Male) for immediate 
placement in sales department. Dexter 
& Carpenter, Inc., 12 Broadway, New York. 





WANTED 


AN established and_ reliable wholesale 

coal company, has an opening, offering 
a very good opportunity for two live and 
energetic salesmen, to market the better 
grades of steam and gas coals; one for 
Northern and Western New York State, 
and one for New England. A man who has 
covered these territories and can prove his 
ability will be given preference. 

A liberal salary and commission or 
straight commission contract will be given 
the right men. Replies will be treated con- 
fidentially, but must give full information 
regarding your past experience and refer- 
ences, to receive consideration. Address, 
“Box, M24,” care of Saward’s Journal. 








MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 





MINES AT CLINTON, IND. 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS PER DAY 4th VEIN 
CAPACITY, 7,500 TONS PER DAY Sth VEIN 


558 McCormick Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 

H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
JAMES P. CONNERY, Secretary. 

H. F. FILER, Treasurer. 












MORRIS RUN COAL 
Whitehall Building 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 


) BLOSS SMITHING 
: The Standard Since 1835 






Speciatists— 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 


Inc. 
New York 


CcCo., 






Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. 
Mine sampling and inspection. 





TEL. JOHN 0548 


THE COUPLAND LABORATORY 


124 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK 


Investigation of coal properties. 
Expert Legal testimony. 
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Lower Prices Prevail at Chicago 


Quotations on Domestic Coals for April Announced to Stimulate Trade— 
Indifference With Regard to Signing of Contracts. 


Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860. 





Cuicaco, March 30 (Special Telegram).—Cold 
weather held the market for domestic fuels in mod- 
erate demand late this week, regardless of the fact 
that spring is expected daily. Advances in the screen- 
ings market were held in check for the same reason, 
but certainly will witness a turn for the better within 
a week. Quotations decidedly unsettled in the Chi- 
cago market late this week on both domestic and 
steam coals, 


During the past week the Chicago coal market has 
undergone a downward readjustment of prices. Lower 
prices now prevail for practically all domestic grades 
of lllinois and Indiana coals, and late last week it 
was announced that Pocahontas would be available, 
after April Ist, mine-run, at $4 per ton, a reduction 
of $1 from. the prices which have been maintained 
during the past two months. The prices being quoted 
on the local market are generally for April ship- 
ments only, most of them stating that they will an- 
nounce the May Ist prices later. 

The lowering of prices on domestic coals has come 
at this time because of the arrival of spring, reduced 
consumer demand, and less call from the retail dealers. 
Unlike the situation a year ago, when the coal trade 
making ready for a certain strike, and prices 
were high, the outlook for production this year is 
not hampered, and the coal men, expecting large 
production in practically all fields, are meeting the 
‘competition with lower prices. 

Indiana operators have been slow to follow the re- 
ductions in price made by the Illinois operators, due 
to the fact that production in that State has been 
hampered by spasmodic and unexpected strikes. The 
Indiana miners evidently are finding every opportunity 
possible to call a strike, as shown by the incident 
in the accompanying news column, where 800 miners 
walked out because of a change in the powder used 
mine—a designed to safeguard the 


Was 


in the change 
miners. 


Domestic Trade Quiet. 


Since the blizzard and zero temperature of a week 
ago, followed by a brief spell of activity in the retail 
coal trade, business in domestic fuels has been quiet. 
Indiana, Illinois and western Kentucky coals have not 
been selling freely, regardless of the lower quota- 
tions. This condition, however, was expected and is 
looked upon more or less as a seasonal proposition. 

Contract business is still lacking, regardless of the 
fact that April lst is now at hand. Last week, with 
the flurry of buying which followed the cold wave 
in Chicago, future contract prices looked tempting 
to the buyers. Inquiries were numerous but actual 
business was lacking. The large consumers are rely- 
ing on the spot market, and many of Chicago’s big- 
gest concerns have preferred during the past year 
to buy their entire supply of coal on the open market, 
in a hand-to-mouth basis, having of course a surplus 
stored away for emergency. The export situation 
has failed to develop any strength in this section in 
Pocahontas coals. The smokeless wholesalers and 
retailers felt that this coal might become decidedly 
scarce in the event that export business being talked 
of would materialize, In this they were mistaken, for 
smokeless prices dropped in price last week, stopping 
the rumors of export business which have been in 
abundance here. 

Anthracite prices remained steady last week, while 
other domestic fuels eased off in price. The hard 
coal market is in a strong position due to shortage 
of supplies in practically all parts of the country. 
It is estimated that Chicago received but 58 to 60 
per cent of normal requirements of hard coal this 
winter, and up to the present time the arrivals of this 
coal are discouraging to the dealers. 

The market for screenings is expected to show new 
life before long. This is due to the falling off in the 


demand for domestic grades, and the consequent 
lowering of production, Up to the present time, how- 
ever, screenings have not been sought with any 
amount of eagerness by the steam trade. High-grade 
No. 4 Indiana screenings continued strong and steady 
in price last week in the face of an uncertain market. 
Other screenings of the better grades, continued firm, 
but the off-grades and poorer grades arriving in Chi- 
cago were decidedly hard to move. 

Operators will be able to tell by the end of next 
week whether the future contracting of coal will be 
large this year, or whether the consumers will hold 
out for better prices and continue to buy coal on the 
open market. It is predicted by some in the local 
trade that there will be considerable contracting be- 
fore the middle of April, and this prediction is based 
upon the fact that Chicago manufacturers and indus- 
trial plants are working almost to capacity, with 
plenty of business booked ahead. With such a con- 
dition, it would be unwise for the coal buyers to take 
chances on their year’s coal supply. 


Notes. 
C. E. Hostler, manager of sales for the Globe 
Coal Co., McCormick Building, made a business trip 


to the East this week. 

George Wattles, until recently associated with the 
Chicago effice of the Western Coal Co., went to Cin- 
cinnati last week on business. 

The capital stock/of the United C. & C. Co. has 
been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. This firm 
recently took larger quarters in the Fisher Building. 

Charles L. Dering and G. H. Merryweather, both 
officers of the American Wholesale Coal Association, 
were in New York last week attending to association 
matters. 

A visitor in the Chicago offices of Castner, Curran 
& Bullit, Inc., was George C. Derbyshire, treasurer 
of the company and connected with, the main office in 
New York. 

Harry A. Neilson, Cincinnati manager for the Co- 
Operative Fuel Co. of Bluefield, W. Va., recently 
joined the ranks of the Benedicts, and visited Chicago 
last week with his bride. 

E. N. Saunders, Jr., president of the North 
Western Fuel Co., St. Paul, Minn., made a short 
stay in Chicago early this week, while on his way 
to Hot Springs, Va., for a vacation. 

The Lake County Fuel & Supply Co., of Waukegan, 
Ill, was incorporated recently for $30,000, and will 
deal in coal, coke, wood, and building materials. 
Those interested in the new enterprise are H. W. 
Miltmore, John Bjerstedt and N. Larson. 

The McGill C. & C. Co. recently completed 
arrangements with the Clinton Coal Co., Clinton, Ind., 
for the sale of a portion of the production of the 
Clinton mines, in Chicago and the surrounding terri- 
tory. The McGill C. & C. Co. is located in the 
Plymouth Building. 

Lake transportation of coal is expected to open 
this week. The first ship to cross Lake Erie this 
season was the Steamer Lakeland of the Tri-State 
Steamship Co. Reports from lake docks at Cleveland 
and other points in Ohio, say that the loading of coal 
will commence this week. 

The converting of two of the Old Ben Corporation’s 
mines in southern Illinois, from steam to electric 
power, has been further delayed by a strike of the 
linemen employed by the ae Illinois Public 
Service: Co. The mines have been closed for the 
change and remain idle while the strike continues. 

The Inland Coal Corporation, 343 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, is a new entrant into the whole- 
sale coal trade of this city. The company received a 
state charter last week and the capital is placed at 
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$10,000. The firm will deal in coal and fuels, ar 
the incorporators are P. R. Classen, E. G. Davie 
and R. W. Davies. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. will 
approximately $1,800,000 in the construction of a 
coal line 16 miles in length between Frederick an 
Vermont, Ill. The present facilities of that ro 
this section is limiting its tonnage of coal, an 
new line will be used almost exclusively for he 
Northbound coal traffic, and will prove valua 
the coal operators of this section. 


According to E, D. Sherwin, of the Sherwin 
C. Co., sales agents for the Hart Coal Corporation 
Kentucky, the Hart corporation is making so 
tensive improvements at its mining properties 
western Kentucky. A complete re-screening 
will be placed in operation within a month, eq 
to prepare coal identical with the grades of Fr 
County, Illinois coal. Good western Kentucky | 4 
properly prepared, is growing in popularity with t 
consumers. 

Eight hundred coal miners employed by the Ame 
can Coal Mining Co., at Bicknell, Ind., went o 
strike last week, when the company attempted to 
permissible powder in place of black powder, 
safety measure for the miners. The dispute original 
arose from an explosion in the mine a few weeks ; 
when two miners lost their lives. The mine offic 
believing that black powder was responsible for 
explosion, sought to substitute other powder for 
safety of the miners. The strike followed. 


Dates have been announced for the annual cony 
tion of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dea 
Association by I. L. Runyan, secretary. The 
ing will be held at Lake Delavan, Wis., from Ji 
12th to 14th inclusive. An interesting progra 
now in the course of preparation, and the natu 
attractions of the location, which pleased all t 
visited the convention last year is sure to bring 
the largest attendance in the history of the assoc 
tion. Hotel Highlands will be the official heg 
quarters for the meeting. 





GLOBE COAL ANNOUNCEMED 


Formal Statement Now Appears Concerni 
the Pennsylvania Sales Agency. 


An announcement which the trade has been 
pecting for more than a month, and one which 
been generally known by talk on the street, formi 
made last week by the Globe Coal Co., of Chic 
It was to the effect that the Globe Coal Co. 
succeeded Williams & Peters as sales agents for 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s anthracite coal in the t 
tory west of the Ohio-Pennsylvania state line. — 
announcement made from the offices of the Gl 
Coal Co., 332 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago, folle 


We wish to announce that the Pittston ant 
all-rail coal, heretofore handled by Messrs. W: 
& Peters, as general sales agents, will be sold 
distributed exclusively for a long period of year 
the Globe Coal Co. in the territory west of the P 
sylvania and Ohio State Line. We will also 
the sale of the Hudson Coal Co.’s Lackawan 
west of the Indiana-Iflinois state line as here' 


The personnel of the officers of our compa 
follows: F. W. Barrett, who has been co 
with the company for a great many years, v 
vice-president, succeeding E. S. Van Sant, ret 
F. N. Pease, for many years western represent 
of Williams & Peters, will be secretary. A. R 
ing, formerly assistant treasurer, is now tre 
succeeding Willis D. Maier, retired. L. W. Sz 
also with the Globe Coal Co. for many year! 
assistant treasurer. 


(Signed) 


= 5 eS N,N = 8 dee 


Gro. F, Getz, Preside 


Col. Lloyd,G. McCrum, formerly vice-presiden 
W. H. Bradford & Co., Philadelphia, has ret 
from the coal trade and become president of 
Richmond Heater Co., his original line of busin 
the former firm of McCrum, Howell & Co, hai 
controlled the Richmond Heater and several oth 
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DEPENDABLE Since 1874 ||| KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


| The fact that some Our steam service de- 


| of our customers have SEER partment under the di- 
been buying from usfor_ - Y Xs rection of Joseph Har- 

48 years consecutively, ‘i aN E rington, is creating new 
' should interest the op- 
| erator, manufacturer 
| and dealer. supply. 


demand which needs Wire, phone or write 


oe SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 
MITCHELL € DILLON COAL CO 640 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


_ 614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | Phone Har. 8660 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 


_ COAL 
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REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 

Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 

Peoria, IIl. Pana, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Madisonville, Ky. 


Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 





Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


FORESTON COAL CO. INC. 


Miners and Shippers 


Anthracite ('() A | Bituminous 


|SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 
General Sales Offices: 








Inquiries solicited Executive Offices: Branch Office: 
: Mears Building 136 Liberty St. 
Scranton, Pa. . 
) ie dt New York City 
ty : : 8127-8132 u iy 
|| Where competition is keenest, advertise the hardest. Rector 4308-4309-9387 
ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 





JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 3XuRASte COAL 


E. RUSSELL NORTON 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 
| BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Coal Production of Fairmont Region by Companies 





Below are figures, furnished by the West Virginia Department of Mines, Cae naey, Bearese ig a 
showing the output of coal mining companies operating in the Fairmont district | Mudlick Coal Co., Shinnston............+..+.. 19,589 5,340 oe 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1920, 1921 and 1922: Nav & Hardesty, sShinnstomaeay..<...... sumer 5,250: 05 Pee ‘a . 
LARreoneCneee New Superior C. & C. Co., aremont. jester 13,719 16,585 ! 
@ak Point. Coal Co. hairmotitene..). sn <n eeeeee 11,718 . 
Company Address 4 1920 1921 1922 f 32.797 a \ 
Allied Coal Co.) -Fairmonts.) ee eee eee, oe 5,085 3,644" Paleb Coal Co., Grafton...............++..2255: cee my 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa........ 22,792 4] 519 20 cee Peacock Coal ‘Co., Clarksburg.d, . 0.0.24. ¢eua> | 7s. sen fi 6 
Antler’ Coal Co., Lumberpotte...2 eee 32,828 18,495 42,400 Penn Coal Co., Connellsville, Pa..... aie Se 20,117 7 0 
Aurora Coal Co., Shunston.......-+.+++s+..++, 5,428 ee eee Pennceco’ Coal'iCo., New? ¥ opkee.. ..\s a eee 37,198 43,800 2 6 
Balkan. Goall Go., (Dolak oa. Syacsket eee 26,781 10,646. aes Pine “Bluff sGoal) Co," Faamnene:....) eae 40,403 29,226 7 62 
Barbe ‘Coal’ Ceci, Morgantown 2.o.-ee eee 2189 . tine) eee 
Parracleuillom Galleria ecm t 740) Raybert« Goal Coy Glarksburewwe-.. voces ene 8,200" Fae Bo : 
3arrackville’ Colliery, Ca,” Haiimonta eee... | 740) eee ; é 7 
Bethlehem Coal Co., Shinnston................. 82,603 63.803... eee Robinson & Hardesty Goal) Gor sShinnstona..)0 eee 11,085 (24 
3ig Four Coal* Cos." Fairmont2 2ee een... 4907 | Beene Ryan Coal Co., Fairmont. .........+++...2505, 38,902 24,002 om ; 
Bingamon Valley Coal Co., Fairmont...... ae Ss 18,665 10,918 1,417. R. & S. Coal Co., Clarksburg...............42. seuss 2,566 ; 
Boggess Wilson Coal\Cos, Shinnstoneeeeeeeeemnnny,...s, sisi Se Oe Savara Coal Co., Mt. Clare. . Sabie ts fale Nes 6a 4,625 ie 
Bower Coal Co, Mabscott.. = 5. een... 6,528 2,420 Seminole Gas Coal Co., Detroity........0:000¢=, ee 4,1) 
Britt, Horner. & Craig, Clarksburg ayvaaeeeenn as . . 90,616 34,823. Smith Bros. Coal Co., Meyersdale, Pa......... 17,427 11,418 6 
By-Products Coal Co., Fairmont............0. sees 2:55): Stone & Scott Coal Co., Shinnston............. 21,000 36,300 
Calif, Coal Co, Lost Creek-.0.2).euseemeneee 3305 25,4800 aes Thermal Coal Co., Clarksburg........-..+... 57,277 sn 
Cambria Coal Co., Cleveland, O...........---- 158,892 < 185,797 237,150 Union Gas Coal Co., Clarksburg...............  -..-44 14,837 
Catherine ‘Coal’ Co: Clarksburg meee 24,448 63:983'°7 ere ee Ursuia Coal Co., Grafton...... ose ohn oteks oie 18,122 8,455 ss 
Central Fairmont Coal Co., Clarksburg.......... BaO1S. Ae ie Virginia Maryland Coal Corp., Richmond, Va... , 129,464 104,825 Bus 
Chatnpion ‘Gollieries ‘Go:, Pittsbireh wlan... 59,346. ane Washington Irving Coal Co... CIR IAORE CSCIC. OC 7 Vala 22,800 x 
Clarksburg Gas Goal) Go, Clarksbhuraaeeeeeeeeee.... 9 cy aaae 2,354 Winchester Coal Co., Enterprise..... 2) Tete ake ctogs 8,343 7,172 ° 
Clarksburg Industrial Coal Co., Clarksburg..... 2871 5. Oe Wyatt-Bingamon Coal Co., Greensburg, Pa.... 28,372 12,763 ao 
Connellsville Hygrade Coal Co., Connellsville, Pa. 27,609 45,478 6,521 Young Coal Co., Clarksburg............06066.  seeees 6,587 ; 
Consolidation Coal Cc., New York............ 1,310,639 1,503,134 —- 887,011 
Coon Run Coal Co, Ratemonenge: saan 7,000 nn anion CO ae 
Corona Coal Gos \Clarksburcse.. sen eeeeene 50750 | . Ae Amos Coal Co, Fairmonteseeere ....- - cee 15,762" eee aa 
Cortright, Comog. Collieries Co., Fairmont..... 18,000 70,083 5,265 Aerford C. M. Co., Uniontown, Pa.............. 62,838 28,492 
Cummings & Bower Coal Co., Clarksburg...... ...... 2,500 1,399. Arkwright (Goal Co. Pairmonteee...-. 2200s 58,963 104,173 ’ 
Dale ‘Coal Co.;, Haywood- 3055 ee eee... 6,230 Barrickville Coll. Co., Fairmontie:./ a eee 2,322 6,092 = 
Dodge Coal! Go:, ‘Clarksburg 7. ee hee. 10000 eee te 3ethlehem Coal Co., Fairmont................: 86,938 59,115 a 
Dawson ‘Coal Go., Clarksbura.s onsen 229,790 226,234 47,331 Bethlehem Mines Corp., Bethlehem, Pa......... ...... 408,270 400, 
Despard Fuel Go., Fairmont.9..2.2 52s eeeee 19,262 38,051 27,111 Butcher ‘Coal Co., ‘Fairmonts].mee.. - oe 8,683 S 
Dixon Coal .Co:, Shunston sere eee... ooceee 6,236 Byrne Gas Coal Co., Scottdale....... Perr See ll 44,770 
Drummond; ‘Coal Go, \Shunstone see. ee 1,400. Chesapeake Coal ‘Co., Rivesvilles....... sce see ae 17,247 31,908 
Eastern Utilities Coal Co., Lost Creek......... 59,975 108,697 103,745 Connellsville Fairmont Coal Co., Connellsville, Pa. 11,806, 8,500. a | 
Elk Horn Coal Corporation, New York........ 153,003 147,628 43,732 Consolidation Coal Co., Baltimore.............. 1,766,703 2,027,169 f 
Elliott. Goal (Go5/" Glaycc seen ee oso 8 ie ae Consumers! Puel’Co™ Pittshuren cc. eee 268,290 301,060 y 
Everett. Coal, Co. “Hayiwoodene : eat een 17,437 9004 DD. T. S. Coal Co.; Manninston...........000) ea 2,84 | 
Fairmont Big Vein Coal Co., Clarksburg......-. 41,939 76,454 (4,803 Davis & Manley, Mononsahs.c.es....ueeeescse eee 5,000 ine 
Fairmont Mining Gos Faimmont.. 9. oe 14,2315 eet Dawson Connellsville Collieries Co., Dawson, Pa. 12,588 8,891 Ps 
Fairment & Baltimore C. & C. Co., Adamston. . 58,959 49, 210 ma er eens Bast Side Utility Co, Batrmoncsaee .:- 6. a eee 30,712 16,209 at 
Kairmont- Reynoldsville Collieries Co., Clarksburg ......  ...... 7,395. Fairmont & Fairview ‘Coal ‘Go. (Gopen....2. ... 4. 2,750 ae ! 
Farnum Coal! Co, Clarksbureie een, 11,654 804 Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., Fairmont....... 245,709 295,001 370,503 
Fleming & Crane, “Interstate, 2 eee eee 9140 cia. Fairmont Gas Coal Co,, Fairmont...-..:.0..-. 9,377 17,433 a : 
Fort Clark Goal ‘Cos (Glarksburesecr re ae 57,643 80,847 6,040 Fair-Mor Coal Co.,) Morgantownm..........-.).) 0) Sen . Lies 
Fort Pitt (Goal (Gore Clarksburs eae wa fine SEE ay eee 62,695, Kour States ‘Goal ‘Go;.. Pittsbursht..........eeen 217,425 174,191 347 
Francois Coal Col, Clarksbure see. one eee 114,761 55,528 4439 _ irancois \Goal Go, (Clarkspurceeeee woe eee 12,416." 2 eee = ; 
Franklin “Gas ‘Coal (Go. 'Glarksbarcir sae 41,721 32,850 742 ~Greater Fairmont Investment Co., Fairmont.... 10,874 10,200 4 200) 
Freemont Goal Co, Clarkshunee.9. eee 18,721 29,806; eee Harry B) Goal Coy Clarksburg tw. 0 eee .. 45,540 23,611 a | 
Gainers Run Coal Co., Meyersdale, Pa.......... ESOO ea oan 6068 Henry CoaliCo. Uriandes serene. pcb awisidiiebee | ye ehh 5,993 
Gras-elli Chemical Co., Meadowbrook......... 59,210 17,947 475580" ‘fludsen Coal Cane Clarksbure ae ae... cee 45,061 31,947 oa ! 
H. N. Hough’ ‘Goal Co; aumberport sae. 18,000 1800 Jamison C, & C. Co., Greensburg, Pa........... 582,703 145,293 7,763 
Hood Coal “Go... Shinustons.-..= eon ee 6,632 259. Leson ‘Goal Go, Fairmontinseee). a... 10) ne 12,223 . S.ga 
Howard, Guthery & Co.) Clarksbure ee eee 59,256 7,688 Liberty Minine’ Go:, Grattomoees......«.. ee oa 24,000 3) é 
Harry B. Ci& GC: Gow @larksburc see 161,873 925/35) Mee ee Locust. Point Coal” Co., )Barsackville.....22.. sun nee 2,200 4 . 
Haywood Coal Mining Co., Shinnston........... 23,513 12,063 Seen oes McCoy ‘Goal. Cop Faitmont> sere... “eee 5,971 4,896 2,662 
Hutton Coal Go), Glarksburges). oe eee ee 3,555 20,244 Monongahela Powder Co., Fairmont............ 10,194 15,343 ; 
Hudson Coal Co:, (Glarksbures. se eee 77,344 149,948 108,145 Monongahela Power & Ry. Co., Fairmont....... 223,660 220,353 52,206 
Hughes Coal Co:, Meadowbrook. ...... 2.2 53,235 40,652 63,919 Montfair Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 7,476, eee 4 
Hutchinson ‘Goal Go. Fairmont. 2-e eee 618,697 545,415 342,245 New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Boston, Mass.. 518,371 542,497 9,074. 
Interstate, Fuel) ‘Co... Clarksbura see eee 3,536 10,598 By enews Nuzum Coal Co. Fairmont: eee are... . ae ee 8,790 J 
Lambert Run Coal Co., Meadowbrook.......... 72,396 43,911 4,236 Penn.-Mary Coal Co., Bethlehem, Pa............ 53,740 een p 
Long, J. E., Coal Mining Co., Clarksburg....... 14,302 8,723) eek Philips (GoalsGcenkarinontie ome omer,..cee eee 13,387 11,131 a 
Long (G..M. Cog New York... 2 eee eee 134,444 112,673 3,840 “Kivesville Coal ‘Com Riveswilleten os. ....eeeoe 42,000 42,154 25, 
Long Fuel “Gog Clarksburgeeesme ieee eee 75,735 25,921) ee Robinson Coal Ca. Flemington: 22.5... 22. Saat wees! 24,462 vi 
Lost Greek GoalsCo., «Glarkshurey pee soe ee eee 121,203 9,411 1216 “Salvatore: Coal. Gore Bairtmontewean.. oeee oe 38,158 26,714 os 
Thos. Love © & GC. Cat Worthineton: seen 5,633 5,654 | Shamrock Fuel" Co. azewellwev ae... 0. oe eee 9,070 8, 
W. H. McWhorter, McWhorter: .) se eee 7.605355 Bee Stone (& ScottiGoaliGore shinnstomecr-. cece eee 3,850 5, 
J. M. MacDonald C. M. Co., Cincinnati, O..... 9,423 53,386 20,103" “Proll Goal’ Co. Clarksbure-.se sree. «>. ce eee eee 12,737 a 
Madeira-Hill Clark Coal Co., Wilsonburg....... 143,819 136,380 67,448 Virginia & Pittsburg C. & C. Co., Fairmont..... 392,409 349,060 4 
Marbelle G M. Cox, Mallorye.-ssec tee 19,024 58,480 47,120 “West Fork \CoaliCo:, Bamamontss:). )..1eeeee ee 17,277, a 
Marion Gas Coal Go., Greensbure.. ee. oe ane 62,367 25;366., | “Sian Winfield: Coal Co. Fatrmont...caeeee os a noneneee 9,432 1125 3 
Marshall ‘Coal Co:, Philadelphia (Paves aseeee 90,401 81648 ee Woads Rua Goal Coy) Pittshuroil..<......55., 2). eee ee 7 
Mason & Mason Coal Co., Clarksburg... .seseeee ee - 104171 ee 
Melrose Coal Go. Fairmont pase eee eee 9817 9.) eee Mononcalta County 
Michael Coal Co. Dola.tit. eee ee 6962) Wea American Gas CoaliGay Pittsburehieid. .... sa. ue eeeeee 49,593 
Monarch. Coal Co.) @larksbure.. eee eee en 515° Anchor G» M# Gok "Clevelandaea ex 4...) yaoaee 39,366 35,934 
Monongah Fuel Co., Fairmont.............--- 53,904 74,758 84,280 Andrew (Coal) Gos Unionto wim asa) «11+ ae ene 38,845 
Montfair Gas Coal Cc., Philadelphia............ 54,697 72,445 31;500" “Antler? Coal” Gow, daicmonts. sateen. cc See 32,464 21,375 
Mt, Clare Colliery ‘GousMit. Glare...- eee 40,546 07,:28)+ Soe AL, Black Goalie es Moreantowne, o>. ssceke MASI 40,609 
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Embracing details relative to Output, 
Prices, Freight Rates (railroad and 
ocean), Transportation, Exports and 
Export Prices, Rates for Mining, 
Trade Conditions and Other Details 


We are expanding our coal sales orga- 
nization so that we can give. good 
service to a larger number of customers. 
Our policy of handling coal tonnage 
on a conservative basis is establishing 
confidence in the minds of our clients. 
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962 SAWARD’S 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 
Barbara Coal iCo., Cassvilley) pene ee... 6,019 3,475 
Beechwood Mig. Co., Connellsville, Pa...... te 14,843 11,766 20,893 
Bethlehem Mines Corp., Bethlehem, Pa......... ...... 54,420 65,384 
Bingamon' Valley ‘Coal: Go} Fairmont eee. | aa 2,979 
Brady Coal ‘Corp.,. Fairmont, 2.3... ee 132,848 
Bunker» CoalGo., -Pittsburghy . ee, | le 30,055 
3y-Products Coal Co.,. Fairmont: nee ys... 11,359 17,618 
Byrne Gas Coal Co., Scottdale. .v.00..)) cae hee 21,389 52,0079) Layee 
B: E."Cress Coal! Go.) Morcantowns seen, Ln 4,802 7.507 
Cass Hill Coal Go, ‘Cumberland, Md) eee 7,050 1,760 
Chaplin Collieries Co., Morgantown............ 116,724 135,618 154,892 
Chess: Coal, Co.,. Point "Marion, Passa 17,563 11 90257 Seteaer 
Chest. River ‘Coal\Go..Kine wood ane (| ee 59,687 
Chest Road Coal*€o;, Morgantown eee | ee te 2,281 
Chittum, Coal Co., Morgantown...) eee, 3 ke 10,260 
Cleveland-Morgantown Coal Co., Cleveland, O.. 157,519 658,203 301,921 
Clinton’ Coal Co., Morgantown.) nee 21,601 1S; S/1s eee 
Connellsville Basin Coke Co., Harrisburg, Pa... 74,511 30,097 32,084 
Connellsville Big Vein C. Co., Cheat Haven, Pa. 26,730 78,378 117,354 
Connellsville By-Product Coke Co., Morgantown ...... 28,165 134,010 
Consumers Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.....,...... 265,608 395,162 256,838 
Davis Coal Co., Morgantown, Pa.............. 45,785" oo bs 2 eee 
Delmar Coal Co. Fainmonts., 5406 82,071 61,454 62,406 
Dellslow~Coal Go5 Morgantowira eee... 4,595 
Diamond Goal '\Co. Bairmont: see 60,550 88,845 98,793 
Easton ‘Coal (Co...) Moteantowne see 6,000 5,000 
Elkins Stone Coal Co., Morgantown............ 0,025: > eee 10,000 
KE, L.'& Wir Coal'Go, Moreantown..) eee 32,808 29,605 18,066 
Fairmont Fuel Go., Fairmont.........0....000) 20,392 16,702 20,393 
i‘airmont Lowesville Coal Co., Fairmont........  ...... 46,548 10,748 
Fayette Fuel Co., Morgantown................. HOSO00  . t . Geer ee oe 
Federal Connellsville C. & C. Co., Pt. Marion, Pa. 39,273 49.681 44.478 
Ferrier: Coal’ Co, Cheat. Maven aicas eee 34004 Lees 
Fife Coal. ‘Go, Morgantoyn .:) one eee ee 4,600: tae ae 
Forest ‘Coal Co., Fairmont) 4.) ee. | eee 36,161 
Francois \Coall (Co. Fairmont. ice eee 44 365 36:126- ee 
Gilbert-Davis Coal Co. Morgantown................... 147,210 105,341 
Gilbert Fuel Co., Morgantown................. 20,674 16216 See 
Granville Coal*Co., Morgantown 4596 ee eee 13,665 S1Gy Me Dae 
ireenmunt Fuel Co., Morgantown.............. 44,573 28,828 12,070 
Guston Run Coal Co., Morgantown............ 7,782 17,131 11,846 
Har-Mar Coal Co., Morgantown................ 7631. oe ee 
Hartman Run Coal Go., Westernport........... 075 «haan eae 
less Coal & Coke Co., Morgantown............ 44,612 56,154 3,500 
Fliggins Coal Co., Morgantown................ 24,518 24,666 4,338 
lickman-Miller Coal Co., Morgantown........  ...... 13,0453) eo mas: ten 
Jamison C. & C, Co., Greensburg, Pa.......... 40,649 58,201 17,720 
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Company Address 1920 1921 
Jarvis Coal *Gol,. Morgantownl........0....204 7,762 21,014 
Jas) W.. Denisonslithe sialtgmer :.. os ct eet 2:706. a eeeee 
Joe Cox. Goal (Co, Fairmontigy: .....: 0.524...) Wepwso a 12 
J. J. Buttermore Coal Co., Connellsville, Pa.... 7,700 11,241 6 
Knob CoalaGor vHaiwimnontweawen. ..c) chs ae 44,801 5) ae a FS 
Laurel Coke. Co., Cheat Haven, Pa............ 30,268 19,292 8 98 
Lockyiew’ ‘Coal’ Co: Morgantown. 2%... se. ee ie Gee 25,0) 
MaxwellsCoal, Gos) Gassvillemeee, ..0.eccee eee eee 4,225 “i § 
Metropolitan® Coal ‘Coy Morgantown....sesssee ea seee 16,190 16,52 
Monongalia Coal Co., Morgantown............. 79,414 16,190 ; 
Mutual. Goal’ Co; Fairmonte. (n). .. 0.1 eee eee 30,686 2% 
National Fuel Co., Morgantown................ 37,588 37,547 ; 
Nellie C & C. Co., Pt: Marion Pas. ieee. eee 35,266 
New England Fuel & Trans, Co., Boston, Mass.. 136,772 293,361 
North American Coa! Co., Morgantown........ 123,256 145,701 
North Fairmont Coal Co., Fairmont............ 41,000 29,299 
Oak Hill Coal Co., Motgantown:....s--. 5 eee 74,436 
Osage Coal Co. aairmont meena...) ee 94,636 60,762 a 
Penn-Mary Coal Co., Bethlehem, Pa........... 67,143) eee on 
Pittsmont Coal Co., Connellsville, Pa.......... 56,704 41,253 46,5 
Pursglove C..M.Ca.; Cleveland. 0. .,.'..ie: eee 62,374 69,58 
Randall ‘Coal Co., Morgantown..#....:....0.). 56,704 23,396 a 
River Seam, Coal Co., Pittsburgh, “Pa,.....-5 eee 79,698 
Rosedale Coal Co.. Morgantown............... 107,910 180,822 
sesamine Coal! Go.,; Morgantown. ....... doc. ¢e. ae 6,435 
Scott Run Coal Co. Morgantown: .-....22.000e 29.174 eee 
Shriver Coal Co., Morgantowns............cs0) ne 
Soper Mitchell Coal Co., Morgantown..........  ...... 154,000 
Southern Connellsville Coke Co., Cheat Haven, Pa. ......  ...... 
South Pittsburgh Coal Co., Fairmont........... 43,750 32,500 
Sutherland Coal Go. Morgantown. ........ cose 13,000 
Superior Connellsville Coke Co., Greensburg... 24,306 11,768 
Somerville Coal Co., Opekiska.......0...:.0:. 13,856 6,780 
South; Penny CoalCo, ammont... . sedan 22,225 15,671 
State, Hill (Go; Morgantownteen..,.. >. eee 33: 112 ee 
State Line Coal Co., Cheat Haven, Pa........ 25,506 50,644 
Tait Brothers Coal Co., Morgantown.......... 30,007 42,057 
Tropt Coal Co.) Morgantown... «eee 87,816 180,355 
W. A. Stone Fuel Co., Pt. Marion, Pa......... 71,087-) = Rees 
Robert “DalbottssHairmontaseeiwe se... a). ae 15,896 58,780 
Vaun Black Coal Co., Morgantown............ .s.e:e 17,425 
Virana Coal\ Co, Cleveland) Ohio. ..:. aun see 11,?05 35,116 
Warner Gollieries Co. Cleveland)O...:.. 0-2 eee 100,741 
Wolte Coal Co) (Cheat “Haves: Pa’... 5,675 
GW... Warwick, aGassvilles acs dcec> . ore 5,156 eee 
Woodland Coal Co., Scottsdale, Pa............ 2,972 3,696 
Total vgn cs crept sys oc, ee 12,864,984 14,666,409 








West Virginia’s Coal Resources. 


A recent survey of the coal of West Virginia shows that there are about 85 
different seams of bituminous coal in the state, and 49 of the 55 counties are under- 
laid with coal of sufficient thickness and purity to be of commercial value. 


There are at present 29 different seams mined in a commercial way in the 
1,570 mines in operation in the state, and probably 50 seams of commercial thick- 
ness that could be mined. The thinner beds will be of value later when the thicker 
seams are exhausted. 


The coal area in West Virginia has been variously estimated by geologists ta 
be 9,500 square miles, or 6,080,000 acres. On the assumption that each acre carries 
10,000 tons of coal, then there will be 60,080,000,000 tons of available coal in the 
state which is merchantable under present-day conditions. To this should be added 
100,000,000,000 tons of low grade coal at present not salable, owing to the thinness 
of the beds and the cost of cleaning out impurities, but which at a later date will 
become valuable. 

The total production of coal from the mines in West Virginia from 1863 to 
June 30, 1922, was about 550,000,000 tons, or less than one per cent of the total 
available coal in the state. 


Coal Requirements of the Greek Market. 


The amount of coal used annually by the principal consumers in Greece is 
estimated as follows: Greek State Railways, 80,000 tons; Hellenic Electric Co. 
(Athens), 40,000 tons; Hellenic Gas Works (Athens), 30,000 tons; Greek Navy, 
125,000 tons; Greek Army Transport Fleet, 80,000 tons. The kinds of coal chiefly 
in use are Cardiff coal, all large, for the railways and electric works, Cardiff, 
two-thirds large and one-third small, for the navy and transports; original Poca- 
hontas and New River for the navy and railways; and Pennsylvania gas coal for 
the gas and electric works. 

During the first 10 months of 1921 Greece imported 193,468 tons of coal -of 
which England supplied 122,880 tons, the United States 58,284 tons, and Belgium 
4,019 tons. 

A public adjudication for 10,000 to 12,000 tons of coal for the Greek State 
Railways takes place about every 40 days. 


Saward’s Annual of Coal Trade Statistics, Price $2.50. New Edition Now Ready to Print, Available Early in April. 








Space Required for Storing Net Ton of Steam Sizes, 


Dr Wet D NV. 
Variety and Size Cu. Et. Cu. Ft. Variety and Size Cu. Ft. Cu. | 
Scranton (D., L. & W.): Mahonoy: 
Buckwheat™.:....... 39.22 37.73 Buckwheat... seen 34.49 : 
Rice a eet ee 39.90 38.46 Rice. 2. .ceen eee 35.70 3 
Barleya meant ascce® 3922 3/3 Barley) eee .. 36.36 ‘ 
Carbondale: Wilkes-Barre: 
Buckwheat ......... 39.21 37.73 Buckwheat: (3.4. eeee 35.12 E. 
Rice. Seen. ee hee 36.36 Saar Rice (20.0 she eee 34.48 3 
BarleyoRretiectea sues. 36 Barley #isse cee 34.48 i 
Lackawanna (D. & H.): Shamokin: 
Buckwheat ......... 37.03 Al Buckwheatp ss seeeee 34,52 
Rice ance for nee f sonZ Rice, 3 c.ess eee . 36.43 / 
Barléy* bi... serge aoe S012 Barley 2.2.00. 38.68 
Average Buckwheat .« 2.55, cams sa s0> «++» pamenic sap cee, Seen 36.59 7.05 
Average Rices. 15 .is3 s.c00ceds tales ops « . uaraemiah aenenen a 36.57 
Average Barley ‘...5..: 5. Giutestasse s+. sodbneneneesa: tan 37.02 









In the case of small coals, or steam sizes, so much depends upon the moistu | 
contained in or between the many particles thereof that figures given as the sp: 
occupied by a given weight cannot be applied so precisely as in the case of the 
prepared sizes of coal. On this account rice and barley are practically about t 
same in specific gravity so far as actual practice is concerned, although, theore 
cally, the smallest coal requires the greatest amount of space. For these reasons 
as well as because of the fact that many cargoes are more or less mixed, t 
average figures which we give above will be most interesting and practical. _ 

The annual consumption of coal by the Arica-La Paz Railroad, which has 128 
miles of track in Chile and 145 miles in Bolivia, not including sidings, is 18,0 
metric tons, according to information supplied by the manager of the road. Durin, 
1922 this line purchased 4,000 tons of coal from Chile, 6,000 tons from Australi 
5,000 tons from the United States, and 3,500 tons from England. 


. 
, | 
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| THE MARKET SITUATION 


The bituminous tonnage movement con- 
nues large. As the official report on another 
ge shows, it is about the same as for the 
evious week, and indeed all weeks of the cur- 
t year have shown a heavy output. ‘The 
lume of business continues on a basis only 
ightly exceeded by that of a year ago, when 
eparations for a strike were in progress, also 
the figures of 1918 when the effects of war- 
e stimulation were felt. Probably never 
before was so large an amount sold and moved 
with so little market stir. The outlook at 
esent is for one of the largest years on record 
the soft coal trade, but all transactions are 
$0 quietly conducted, it would appear, that the 
Feneral appearance of things, the general tone 
9f coal trade comment, is of dullness. 

A buyers’ strike is said to be in progress, 
and the question may be asked what would the 
tuation be if the buyers were not on strike, 
t were buying actively? There is no ques- 
tion as to the extent of general business acti- 
ity. Railroad loadings tell this, and increas- 
ng prices in certain directions, as well, indi- 
sate a sharp revival in commerce and industry. 
For one thing the New England mills which 
reduced wages last year are now making an 
Increase, and it is said that the mills of the 
American Woolen Co. are now running 100 
ber cent capacity, for the first time in its his- 
ry. The /ron Age reports that March broke 
ull pig iron records of the United States, with 
n output of 3,521,275 tons, exiceding even the 
eak month of war-time, October, 1916, when 
he Allies were buying so freely. 

How essential it is to consider the actual re- 
urns rather than to go eritirely by impressions, 
when sizing up a trade situation, is indicated 
by the fact that actual figures show an increase 
of one and nine-tenths per cent in the soft coal 
tonnage of Pennsylvania last year, notwith- 
standing the five months’ strike in the union- 
zed fields, and more than a few cases of 
rouble in the unorganized fields. In review- 
ng the situation, one also will consider the 
periods of car shortage last year, when it was 
epresented that large interests were scarcely 
urning a wheel, and all in all it will be realized 
‘that a degree of exaggeration, to say the least, 
is liable to creep into trade reports. 

_ .So far has the progress towards boom con- 
itions been made in certain directions that 
there is talk of inflation, the necessity of the 
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l‘ederal Reserve Bank putting on the brakes, 
and all that sort of thing. 

The competition for labor is so noticeable 
that it is said that the U. S. Steel Corporation 
will have to increase the pay of its workers 
and that independent steel makers will have to 
follow suit, thereby getting back, perhaps, 
close to the war-time basis. In fact, general sur- 
veys of the business situation make an excep- 
tion as to prosperous conditions only because 
of the fact that the agricultural communities 
do not seem to have fared as well as the indus- 
irial centers in the readjustment of the last few 
years. It is pointed out that the sales of farm 
products cannot be increased one year because 
of small purchases in the preceding year, as in 
the case of manufactured goods. People do 
not eat this year to make up for what they did 
not eat last year. It thas frequently been 
pointed out how important to the business in- 
terests of the nation at large is the welfare of 
the agricultural communities, not simply the 
farming districts themselves, but the small 
cities and towns that they are tributary to, and 
thus 1t appears that there is one weak point in 
the situation. 

Beyond this, comment is generally directed 
io the continuation of activity, estimates being 
put torth by one and another as to how long 
good times will last. There is a tendency to 
over-stock, to make more than can be sold, to 
bay more than can be distributed. Under the 
influence of activity and rising prices, this 
always happens, leading up to the time when 
apparently no one wants anything, but the 
summary of opinion would seem to indicate no 
cessation of prosperity throughout this year. 

\s to the soft coal market, it can be said that 
prices on the lower grades are getting down to 
cost of production. It is a question how long 
certain districts will continue to put out the. 
present amount of coal, because of inability to 
meet market conditions. 

With the demand for manufacturing fuel, 
also railroad tonnage, it is probable that only 
a brief period of cleaning up would be required 
to restore a market level that would bring these 
producers back to a condition of activity. 
Meanwhile there might be a better distribu- 
tion of cars to those mines that continue run- 
ning, enabling the better qualities to get a 
firmer hold on the competitive markets. 

The Lake season will probably open a little 
later than usual, not for lack of demand but on 
account of weather conditions. If left to trade 


. mium throughout the summer. 


needs the season would have opened very early 
this year, for there has seldom been such a 
cleaning up of stocks as occurred. The situa- 
tion now is complicated a bit by the increased 
possibilities of all-rail shipments from the 
Middle West to the Northwest, due to the fact 
that there has been only one increase on all-rail 
rates, while the rail-lake-and-rail cost carries 
an increase on each of the rail rates. There 
has been considerable discussion as to the effect 
of this on the season’s (business. 

As yet comparatively few non-union miners 
have struck. It remains to be seen how much 
difficulty develops in the unorganized districts. 
It is still thought that there may be some inter- 
ruptions of consequence, but in view of the 
quietness of buying at present any short-lived 
stoppages would cause no particular difficulty. 

The first of April passed by in an unusual 
way in the anthracite district. There had been 
none of the usual end-of-the-season cleaning 
up, nor has there been any influx of orders at a 
decreased rate. There was no thought this 
year of lower prices on domestic coal, but a 
substantial decrease in the steam size was put 
in force, as predicted. Generally speaking, it 
is 50 cents on buckwheat, rice and_ barley; 
some shippers modifying this plan slightly. It 
is recognized that steam coals must meet 
strongly competitive conditions this year, and 
considerable attention will be directed to dispos- 
ing of them. The use of oil in New York City is 
one of the serious features, for the steam sizes 
must find a market where the freight rate is 
iow. ‘They cannot stand expensive transporta- 
tion and a permanent reduction of the demand 
in New York, Philadelphia and nearby points 
would be a serious matter. 

While retailers found some easing up in de- 
mand the latter part of last week, this week 
found an influx of orders due to the belated 
cold wave. In fact, it might be said that the 
retail trade has had two months more of active 
business in the current year than has generally 
been the case. Very often the retail demand 
drops off notably right after the middle of 
February, but this year it keeps up very well. 

lt is the generai expectation of the anthra- 
cite people that no sooner will the demand for 
coal for current use relax than the filling-up 
orders will have to be taken in hand. While 
there will be the usual reluctance in buying on 
the part of a certain portion of the population, 
it 1s expected there will be quite enough de- 
mand to keep the dealers busy all summer. 

Last week we referred to the fact that the 
premitm on domestic coal had almost disap- 
peared, and while there is still a premium of a 
dollar or a dollar and a half obtained by some, 
the reduction from the high levels of the 
past winter has been so marked and the dealers 
have been able to reduce their purchases of in- 
dependent coal to such an extent that the aver- 
age cost has been reduced enough to enable 
them to quote lower prices. Retail prices are 
now more in line with the companies’ circulars 
plus freight in handling charges. 

In view of the comparatively short time be- 
tween the end of this month and the end of 
August, it is thought that the independents 
will be able to continue obtaining a small pre- 
Probably it is 
only fair to say they will need this on account 
of the steam coal situation. 

With the easing up of the anthracite situa- 
tion soft coal has practically ceased to be a 
domestic fuel hereabouts; coke and other sub- 
stitutes have been eliminated and the enforce- 
ment once more of smoke ordinances shows 
that there has been quite a change in cunditions 
since the critical days of the past winter. 
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Anthracite Prices Unchanged Save for 50-Cent Reduction in Company Steam Sizes 
—Bituminous Market Flat as Non-Union Strikes Fail to Materialize. 


The only change in anthracite prices on April 
Ist was a 50-cent reduction in company steam 


sizes, including No. 1 buckweat and smaller. 
Pea coal remains unchanged, as do the larger 
domestic sizes. Of course the independent 
prices on both domestic and steam grades vary 
trom day to day. For several weeks past the 
trend has been downward, and with the passing 
of emergency conditions the small operators 
who had been getting up to $14 or $15 for their 
prepared coal are unable to obtain more than 
$9 or $10. 

A $5 drop in prices naturally indicates a great 
change in the market, but this does not find 
reflection in the demand for tonnage at or near 
the company circular. The call for that is still 
far in excess of the supply and promises to re- 
main'so for weeks, or even months, to come. 
There is no longer a desire for coal at any 
price, either on the part of dealers or con- 
sumers. Indifference to prices vanished with 
the passing of winter and the panicky buying 
that then prevailed. 

But there remains an inclination to begin 
stocking up for next winter as soon as standard 
priced tonnage is available for that purpose. 
Practically nothing has been done in that 
direction so far, as retailers have been getting 
only about enough prepared coal to care for 
the current needs of their family trade. Winter 
lingered so persistently in the lap of spring that 
fires had to be kept going later than usual, or 
at least had to be burned steadily at a time of 
the year when artificial heat is often required 
only a part of the time. 

This has added materially to the season’s coal 
consumption and has delayed the filling of 
advance orders representing next winter’s re- 
quirements. Dealers have an unusual number 
of these orders on their books, even in places 
where no special effort has been made to en- 
courage early buying. In fact, many retailers 
1ave had so much business come in unsolicited 
that they have refrained from sending out the 
sual spring circulars advising people to have 
heir bins filled in April or May. 

Independent operators are quoting all the 
way from $9 to $10 on their domestic sizes, 
ut most sales are made within the range of 
$9.25 to $9.75. Some of the city dealers are 
clamoring harder for egg coal than for the 
other sizes, but out on the line stove and nut are 
are the most active sizes, in some cases com- 
manding a premium of 25 cents over egg. Pea 
is not only easy, but weak, some grades being 
offered as low as $6.50. The range is from that 
figure up to $7.25 

The new company prices for steam coal are: 
No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50; rice, $2.50; barley, 
$1.50. Good grades of independent tonnage 





also command about those figures, but the 
lower grades are off 50 cents or so on all 


S1zes. 
The Bituminous Market. 


In the bituminous trade the first week of 
the new coal year has differed in no essential 
respect from the closing week of the old year. 
The market remains listless, with prices un- 
settled and buyers disposed to mark time in 
the hope of still lower levels being reached 


Trade Conditions at New York 


ultimately. [or the most part they are gauging 
their purchases according to current needs, and 
where stocks exist are inclined to draw upon 
rather than augment them. 

Labor troubles in the non-union districts 
have not developed on an important scale, but 
the fact that they did not commence promptly 
on April 1st, the date set for their inauguration, 
may mean that they have only been postponed. 
Some operators in the organized fields are so 
confident that this is the case that they have 
withdrawn contract quotations on the theory 
that even a partial stoppage of production in 
Somerset County and the Connellsville region 
will have a strengthening effect upon the entire 
market. 

Rumors have been in circulation that the 
New Haven embargo was about to be lifted, 
but this has failed to materialize so far. A 
limited amount of central Pennsylvania coal 
finds its way into southern New England on 
permits, but tonnage from Hampton Roads is 
now the main reliance of that territory. Some 
say the New Haven management is well satis- 
fied to have it so, as the road derives more 
revenue from hauling southern coal from the 
receiving ports to the interior that it does on 
all-rail shipments. On tonnage coming to it 
from connections, the originating carriers get 
the lion’s share of the freight payments. For 
that reason, the New Haven may be in no 
hurry to modify the existing restrictions. 

The export demand which was affording a 
certain amount of stimulus to the trade a month 
ago is no longer a factor of much importance, 
in either coal or coke. Whether there is a 
revival in exports depends to some extent 
on the course of ocean freight rates. At present 
these are being maintained at levels which deter 
foreign buyers from operating extensively in 
the American market, 

From all accounts, the railroads have con- 
tracted for a heavy tonnage at what appear like 
very low prices, though the fact that the bulk 
of this business involves the use of assigned 
cars puts it in a different class from ordinary 
commercial contracts. Manufacturers are 
generally reputed to be slow in covering future 
requirements, and this is doubtless true in many 
cases. Still, some of the producers of high 
grade coal have tied up as much of their output 
as they care to and are not seeking additional 
contract business. 


Spot sales are being made on about the fol- 
lowing basis: Pool 1, $4.00-$4.25 per net ton 
f. o. b. mines; Pool 71, $3.50-$4.00; Pool 9, 
$3.25-$3.75; Pool 4, $2.75-$3.25; Pool 10, 
$2.75-$3.25; Pool 11, $2.25-$2.75; Pool 14, 
$2.50-$2.75; low-sulphur gas coal, mine-run, 
$3.00-$3.25 ; three-quarters, $3.50-$3.75 ; high- 
volatile steam grades, mine-run, $2.00-$2.50; 
three-quarters, $2.50-$3.00; by-product coal, 
mine-run, $2.75-$3.00. 

Number of cars at the local piers got up 
close to the 3,000 mark early this week, which 
represented the heaviest accumulation in some 
time. The bulk of it, however, is of the medium 
and lower grades. The range of prices is ap- 
proximately: Pools 9 and 71, $6.50-$7.00 per 
gross ton f. o. b. piers; Pool 10, $5.75-$6.25 ; 
Pool 11 and unclassified, $4.75-$5.50. 
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No Reduction on Anthracite Proposed— 
Bituminous Helped by Industrial Boom. 


The expected happened in the anthracite trade, in 
that company prices of anthracite coal for April have 
been held at the winter schedule, which, using the — 
list of one company as a basis, is: $8.30 for egg, 
stove and nut, and $6.20 for pea coal. The dealers — 
had eagerly awaited the announcement of these prices, — 
as they had so much business on their books for 
summer filling orders that they were anxious to be 
in position to give their customers a price. 

There has been a reduction made in independent 
prices, particularly those who have been selling trom 
$10 and upwards. This was to be expected, and at 
this time probably the majority of independent ship- 
pers are selling at $9.50 for egg, stove and nut and 
$7 for pea, although there are some shippers still 
selling 25 cents under these prices for the family 
sizes. 

With the publication of these prices there has also 
been something of an adjustment in the retail prices, 
one large company setting the lead by announcing a 
price of $14.50 for the large sizes and $11.50 for 
pea. This it is believed is about the average charge — 
now being made, although there is an occasional 
instance of 50 cents less than these prices being quoted. 

It is going to take at least a month until the retail 
price situation is thoroughly settled, as so much de- 
pends upon the supply of coal that is received in 
this market, especially from the company shippers. — 
So far this month, shipments have not been very — 
good, due in a great measure to the holidays cele- 
brated in the region. However, the fear is openly 
expressed that shipments will be started northward, 
like in other years, and that this market will | i 
along during the early summer. 

It can almost be taken for granted that if a plentifia | 
supply of coal is not forthcoming that higher retail ; 
prices than those quoted above are liable to become — 
effective, particularly by thoge dealers who receive ; 
little, if any, company coal. ; 


Hard Coal Demand Heavy. 


Right at this moment there is very little coal in the — 
yards, due to the heavy current consumption. All 
records for April cold were broken here this week 
when the thermometer went down to 14 degrees and 
in the suburbs three and four degrees lower than 
that. This once more made heavy demands upon the 
retailers and kept the yards almost empty. There 
is no question that there is less coal in the cellars of 
the householders at this time than there has been for 
almost any spring within memory. +) 

While there is still bound to be a fair amount ‘ 
coal called for for current consumption, dealers gen 
erally figure that the bulk of business from this time 
on will be in filling cellars of those who are determin 
to get coal at once and have this question off their 
minds. There has even been a fair amount of th 
business already completed, and the more prominent 
retailers are using much display space in the news- 
papers inviting their customers to take in coal no 

Of course the efforts of the fuel commission are 
now at an end, together with its allotment orders, 
but while most companies have intimated, particu 
larly the larger ones, that from now on they will not 
consider allotments, yet the fact remains that they 
will endeavor to take care of their trade practically 
on the same basis. Some of the smaller shippers | 
have advised their customers of a definite tonnage 
which they will endeavor to ship. 















There have also been new steam prices, and most 
of them, except in the case of special grades, at 
about the same as company quotations, which are as 
follows: Buckwheat $3.50, rice $2.50 and barley $1.50. 
Some of the companies have used these figures as a 


during the past week, as the rank and file of consum 
ers continue to consume good tonnages of coal, as 
everything industrially in this district is on the boom, 
there even being considerable night work, particu 
larly in the textile trade. 
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The offerings of coal are quite heavy, particularly 
of the lower grades, and the consumer is at times 
confused at the wide margin between quoted prices, 
even of coals offered on a pool basis. Some con- 
sumers tempted to buy at the lowest price have 
learned that there can even be considerable difference 
in so-called pool coals, all of which has a tendency 
to stiffen the market in the better coals. 

| As yet the consumer shows no definite inclination 
to stock fuel, although the expression is often heard 
| that they expect to lay in a good supply during the 
early summer. It really looks at this time that prices 
‘are as low as they possibly can get for first class 
\ coal and that the consumer who creates a stock at this 
|| time will not go far wrong in the long run, 

' There continues to be some movement at tide, but 
it still refuses to take on any aspect of a rush, and 
) it is far from every day when a cargo clears the 
» port for the other side. Coke still holds the ascen- 
* dency in the number of clearances. 

"Prices run about as follows for spot coals: Pool is 
+ $4.00 to $4.60; Pool 9-71, $3.50 to $4.25: Pool 10, 
- $2.70 to $3.25; Pool 11, $2.20 to $3.00. 
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__NO STIR AT FAIRMONT 
Railroads as Well as Commercial Buyers 


Holding Off on Purchases. 


_ Little is stirring in the coal industry in northern 
» West Virginia this week. The railroad fuel situa- 
tion remains about the same. Comparatively few 
‘roads are closed up their tonnage and coal men re- 
i turning from the East say they will not do any con- 
tracting for coal until May Ist. 
Operators in this region feel that it is a general 
“move on the part of the railroads to beat down prices. 
There was a rumor around the region that the C. of 
|N. J. recently closed a contract for nut, pea and 
slack at $1.75 in the Clarksburg section, 7 
_ It is understood that the Lehigh Valley has com- 
pleted the contracting of its entire fuel requirements 
|of approximately 2,000,000 tons. The Fairmont & 
"Cleveland Coal Co., it is reported, has been granted 
450,000 tons over-the-year. It is said that the other 
portion of the fuel is being secured from various 
Pennsylvania fields. 
_ Tt is claimed that the B. & O. has also completed 
its fuel contracts for the coming year, and that the 
company will save millions of dollars on its coal bill 
compared to last year. But with these exceptions the 
bulk of the railroad fuel tonnage has not been con- 
tracted for as yet, it is believed. 
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. Prices Unchanged. 


Price levels have not changed very much recently. 
fa market is generally conceded to be in a wobbly 
condition, to say the least. Mine-run is quoted at $2 
to $2.15, with the bulk selling around $2 at the’ mines. 
| Some spot coal was sold off the Monongahela Railway 
on Tuesday morning at $2.10. There is little demand 
for lump, which appears to be commanding from $2.50 
to $2.60. 
Very little slack is being sold these days and it is 
difficult to get a line on the market for that reason. 
Prices appear to be about the same as for mine-run, 
however. 
_ Industrial buyers are slow in signing up contracts. 
(rom what can be gathered, there is very little being 
‘placed these days. Cement mills and other industries 
appear to be trying to bear the market—a stunt which 
the railroads have been pulling for some weeks. If 
the carriers do not place any contracts by May Ist, it 
is thought that this will have a tendency to increase 
spot railroad fuel tonnage somewhat. 

_ Lake shipments off the Monongah Division of the 
B. & O., it is understood, aggregated 300 cars last 
week. With an average of but fifty cars going off 
the division daily, the lake business thus far has not 
developed sufficiently to take much surplus coal out 
of the region. Last week’s cold spell, it is said, again 
closed the Soo Canal and it is thought that it will be 
several weeks before any coal carriers will be started 
on the Jakes. The wintry weather was especially 
severe in the lake region last week. Some of the 
lake shippers in this region had expected to do a 
neavy business before long, but climatic conditions 
wili no doubt shift their plans. 
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Coal shipments to Curtis Bay off the Monongah 
Division last week aggregated 335 cars. Judging 
from the limited amount of export business, there is 
little demand for coal at the piers. According to 
reports received here from Baltimore, there were 1,900 
cars of coal either at Curtis Bay or in transit there 
over the B. & O. system. 

Approximately 450,000 tons of coal was produced in 
northern West Virginia last week. On Monday of 
this week the United Mine Workers celebrated Eight 
Hour Day in this region and a series of meetings were 
held. The amazing thing about the event was the 
non-union coal production that was attained that day. 
On seven of the eight divisions of northern West 
Virginia there were 700 cars loaded by non-union 
mines. On the basis of 2,000 cars a day as a pro- 
duction average, this would mean that non-union 
production is running 35 per cent. 

Of that it is understood that the plants on the 
Monongah Division loaded 177 cars alone. The non- 
union stronghold appears to be along the M. & K., 
the Elkins section on the B. & O., and the Almina 
district along the Monongahela Railway. 

Car supply began well on Tuesday. Mines on the 
Monongah Division had approximately 1,500 cars, or 
a 60 per cent commercial run. On the Monongahela 
Railway there was a 50 per cent commercial run on 
Tuesday. Operations along the Wyatt-Bingamon and 
Helen’s Run branches of the Western Maryland Rail- 
way on Tuesday had a full run of empties. Those on 
the Charleston Division, B. & O., had a 20 per cent 
commercial run on that day. 





JOHNSTOWN SITUATION 


Union’s Effort to Tie Up Non-Union Fields 
Meets With Little Success. 


Jounstown, Pa., April 15—Car supply through- 
out the Johnstown district is good this week except 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
is reported as being about 20 per cent. On the P. R. R. 
branch lines, however, the supply for the first three 
days of the week has been about normal. Many 
of the operators declare that the first of April has 
brought a considerable demand for coal, and while 
prices are still low it is expected that an increase will 
naturally follow the better demand. 

Prices in the Johnstown district today called for 
$3.00 to $3.25 for Pool 9, $2.50 to $2.75 for Pool 10, 
$2.00 to $2.25 for Pool 11, and about $2.75 for B. R. 
& P. loadings. 

Despite the fact that every available official and 
organizer of District No. 2, United Mine Workers, 
was pressed into service to renew the efforts of the 
organization to tie up production at the non-union 
mines of Somerset County this week, it is a matter of 
record that more coal was loaded on the Somerset 
and Cambria branch of the B. & O. Railroad during 
the first two days of the week than for many months. 
With a car supply said to be near normal the men, 
who have been compelled to work through the winter 
on a part time basis, paid little attention to the pleas 
of the organizers and accepted the opportunity to 
make up for lost time, 





Some Disorder in Somerset County. 


On Sunday, Monday and Tuesday union meetings 
were held in all sections of the Somerset district, but 
the attendance was confined largely to men who have 
been on strike for a year, together with their wives 
and children. There has been some disorder in dif- 
ferent sections, which is now receiving the attention 
of the county officials and the State police. 

In one case a large quantity of dynamite was ex- 
ploded under a loaded coal car on the siding of the 
Jenners No. 2 mine of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
The explosion was terrific and was felt many miles 
away from the scene. Considerable damage was done 
in the immediate vicinity. 

This act led the B. & O. officials to issue strict 
orders to engineers to use the utmost care in ap- 
proaching and crossing bridges on the S. & C. branch, 
as quantities of explosives have been stolen and it 
is feared that strikers may attempt to tie up trans- 
portation. Further depredations are expected to re- 
sult in the return to the district of State troops. 





CINCINNATI MARKS TIME 


Looking for Improvement when Lakes Open 
and Domestic Buying Sets In. 


Cincinnati, April 6 (Special Telegram) —Prices 
are holding firm this week in spite of the absence of 
foreign orders and the delay in lake buying. High 
volatile nut and slack is $2.25-$2.50; steam mine-run, 
$2.50-$2.75; ‘by-product mine-run, $2.75-$3.00, and 
domestic lump and egg, $3.75-$4.00, with special grades. 
higher. Smokeless is strong in all grades, especially 
domestic. 





The past week has been marked by comparative 
dullness in spot buying, though prices for the most 
part have held pretty firm, due no doubt to the dis 
tinctly better prospect in the offing. Domestic coals 
alone have shown a weakness apparent in the price 
schedule. 

It was the season for new contracts and some were 
made, though both the buyer and the seller hesitated 
to gamble on a future so uncertain. Steam and by- 
product demand showed up fairly well, especially the 
latter. Tidewater shipments for export were off and 
the renewed spell of zero weather stiffened the ice 
against lake hauling and temporarily eliminated 
Northwestern demand by water as a factor in price- 
making. The feeling that the day of better demand, 
however, was only delayed held the market in shape. 

For the time being at least, export orders seem 
to have disappeared for high volatile coals and only 
a few low volatile orders were being made up. It is 
explained, on the one hand, that this condition is 
due in large part to an increase of the ocean-carrying 
charges, which made the price at the point of con- 
sumption prohibitive and, on the other hand, that buy- 
ing had been affected by a rumored probability that 
there was likely to be an early composition of troubles 
in the Ruhr, that would reopen the German mines 
there for production. 


Retailers Holding Back. 

That there is to be a large summer domestic de- 
mand nobody here doubts, but it has not shown itself 
as yet and aparently is to be preceded by a brief 
season of jockeying as to price. The retail dealer 
has a few doubts, born of exceptionally unpleasant 
experiences, and he wants to be sure of the situation 
before piling up stocks at current prices, He is hold- 
ing back timidly now, but the actual beginning of 
summer orders from customers who are determined 
not to have a repetition of last winter’s fuel experi- 
ences is pretty certain to start him going. Men do 
not hesitate to predict that April, May and June will 
move a lot of domestic tonnage for storage by con- 
sumers against next winter’s demands, and every 
logical condition argues for such a realization. 

A limited tonnage of coal, chiefly from the Ken- 
tucky districts, has been moving to lake ports. This 
has gone to load some boats which happened to be 
in the lower lake harbors. The recent cold weather, 
however, has vetoed navigation programs for at least 
another fortnight and in the meantime lake buyers 
are making use of the lull to try to beat prices down 
to a lower level. 

In this they are having indifferent success. Coal 
producers know that the Northwest this year will 
call for 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons of coal; that 
when the ice is cut big vessels will be bringing down 
iron-ore from the Superior region and they will) insist 
on a full load of coal going back. Hence they are 
not going to get nervous because ice temporarily locks 
the channel. 

Probably the most threatening feature of the coal 
situation here is the menace of labor trouble. The 
U. M. W. has been exceedingly busy in the Kentucky 
districts, most of which have been operating free 
from the more offensive union restrictions. Harlan 
miners have belonged to the union, but the companies 
have never recognized the organization and have never 
had the check-off. Bell County and the Jellico and 
Straight Creek districts have, in a rather limited way, 
recognized the union, Part of them have had the 
check-off and part have not. 

For a few weeks past union agitators have fairly 
flooded these districts, and as a result there is now 
a definite movement on for full and complete recog- 
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nition of the union, with the check-off. There have 
been some street demonstrations and meetings at 
Harlan, Pineville and Middleboro, but as yet the 
attitude of the operator is unrevealed. How he feels 
about it, everybody knows; but how much courage 
he has is yet to be determined. The Hazard op- 
erators, who have threats of the same kind, are not 
expecting any real trouble, but declare they will never 
recognize the union. A meeting of these operators 
in Cincinnati on Tuesday reaffirmed this determina- 
tion. 

In the Kanawha district of West Virginia, practical- 
ly all the producers who have been operating union 
signed the one-year wage contract last week, while 
a number of companies, notably those on the C. & O., 
who last year threw off the yoke, declined to come 
back. The New River and Winding Gulf districts 
have held out for independent operation and will 
persist in doing so. 

Car supply shows no visible improvement, though 
the number of cars that cleared the Cincinnati gate- 
way showed a slight gain for the week. The C. & O. 
service was about 30 per cent, the N. & W. about the 
same, the Virginian about 35 per cent, the L. & N. 
about 25 per cent, the B. & O. about 35 per cent, and 
the Southern and Queen & Crescent about the same. 
The trouble now appears to be most serious at the 
gateways and junctions. 

Smokeless coals for tidewater are quoted at 4 for 
mine-run. The inland contract rate for April on this 
variety has been fixed at $4, which is the prevailing 
spot price, though sales for the week have gone as 
high as $4.50. Damestic lump and egg are selling at 
from $6 to $6.50 on contract for the current month. 

In high volatile coals, nut and slack has ranged 
between $2.25 and $2.50 for steam and has been about 
$2.75 for by-product. Mine-run has been from $2.50 
to $3 for steam and from $3 to $3.25 for by-product. 
Domestic grades have ranged all the way from $3.50 
to $5.50, the latter figure prevailing only in the case 
of high-class four-inch block. The average price for 
fwo-inch coal was $4 and for four-inch about $4.50. 

The retailers had a lot of little orders during the 
cold snap, which was quite severe while it lasted, but 
they are getting only a few summer orders as yet. 
The April prices for retail deliveries are: Smokeless 
Jump and egg, $10.50 to $11; high volatile lump and 
egg, $8 to $8.50 in the downtown section and $8.25 to 
$8.75 in the outer sections. 

Some big rail contracts are being let this week. 
The B. & O. contract was divided out at from $2.25 
to $2.40. The Big Tom will go in a few days at 
about the same figures. 


Export Prospects and World Demands. 

The 1923 export movement seems to have 
subsided entirely so far as new buying is con- 
cerned. There are hopes of revival based on 
the extremely unsettled political conditions in 
Europe, to which might be added the more re- 
cent development of a strike, not very com- 
prehensive, it is true, in Wales. But, at any 
rate, it is practically three months since the 
Ruhr invasion occurred and the loss of ton- 
nage by reason thereof has been very material. 

At the same time it is remarkable how the 
world can get along with a reduced amount of 
coal when necessity arises. Aside from the 
production of the United States, the tonnage 
of 1913 was 909,040,000 tons. Despite the 
need for fuel for war purposes abroad, as in 
this country, the production in 1915 fell to 
780,381,000. 

There were only moderate recoveries in 1916 
and in 1917; the 1918 figures going down to 
789 .729.000 with a further drop to 762,566,000 
in 1919, to 714,404,000 in 1920 and to the low 
point of 673,706,000 in 1921. The 1922 fig- 
ures are estimated at about ten per cent more. 

But, withal, it is plain that what with re- 
duced manufacturing demands, conservation, 
efficiency and one thing and another, the world 
has arranged to get along with much less coal 
per unit of output than was the case ten years 


ago. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Considerable Activity in Coal Dumpings— 
Strengthening in Prices. 


The coal business through Hampton Roads for the 
month of March which ended with the close of busi- 
ness last Saturday, showed considerable activity as 
far as coal dumpings were concerned. Figures for 
the month showed that more than a million and a 
half tons of coal was dumped over all piers, and 
while this amount of tonnage was not the greatest 
volume ever dumped in a single month, the total was 
higher than for many months past. 


The total tonnage handled for the month by the 
three railroads over their piers amounted to 1,523,362 
tons distributed as follows: The Virginian at Sewalls 
Point pier, leading, dumped 551,243 tons; the Nor- 
folk & Western at Lamberts Point, second, dumped 
550,623 tons, and the Chesapeake & Ohio at New- 
port News, dumped 421,496 tons. The dumpings of the 
‘Virginian Ry. were the third largest month on record 
since the pier has been in operation. The two months 
which exceeded last month’s dumpings were in July, 
1920, when 579,023 tons were dumped and in October, 
1920, when 581,968 tons were dumped. 


With only one pier at Sewalls Point and another 
being built the tonnage of this company showed an 
increase of 25,573 tons over March, 1922; the Nor- 
folk & Western with three piers in operation showed 
a decrease, 99,539 tons, under their total of March, 
1922, and the tonnage handled last month at New- 
port News by the C. & O. showed an increase of 
100,187. tons over the corresponding month of last 
year, with two piers in operation. 

Prices quoted at the latter end of last week were 
somewhat lower than the range for the first half of 
the week, more noticeable at Newport News and 
Sewalls Point piers, and due principally to the fact 
that efforts were being made to get quick dumpings 
before the month ended. 


strengthening as prices have been found to be on the 
rise, showing quotations Wednesday for Navy stand- 
ard or Pool 1 grade at $6.25 to $6.40; Pool 2 grade 
at .$6.00 to $6.15, while high volatile grades with a 
large surplus on hand at all terminals and very little 
demand are being quoted around $5.75 per gross ton 
piers. 
Transportation Easier. 

The car shortage now showing a continued decrease 
with transportation easier and coal rolling to tide- 
water in a larger volume, the ability to take care of 
all demands appears adequate. Stocks on hand at 
the local piers are holding up well as compared with 
the past few weeks, showing stocks on hand at tide- 
water piers Wednesday as 364,557 tons, which is 
considerably larger than it has been for some time 
past. Vessel requirements waiting at port today are 
only 28,236 tons. 


The coal men of Hampton Roads report some im- 
provement in the contract situation, together with the 
export business which is steadily increasing, and as 
demand grows there continues to be an extension of 
inquiry. Most of the export shipments from this 
port have been for Channel ports, from where it is 
shipped to centers formerly dependent on German 
coal, which has been cut off for several months past. 
Domestic business especially with New England has 
shown some improvement during the past six weeks 
and with relief of congestion at New England dis- 
charging ports it is believed that a larger volume 
of business will be carried on during the coming 
month. 


The shipping activity through Hampton Roads was 
greatly increased last month, due to the large number 
of vessels bunkering at this port and Newport News, 
together with the coal export cargoes shipped during 
the month of March. The advance was greater than 
any month since last May. The records of this port 
show that 316 vessels entered and cleared combined, 
while the combined entrances and clearances at New- 
port News were 142 vessels. The number of ves- 
sels which loaded bunkers at Newport News last 
month was 52, with a total tonnage of 24,148, and 
21 vessels were loaded with cargo coal amounting to 


With the new month com-— 
mencing Monday the situation showed some sign of: 


- at least some of the Northern roads, have been storin 
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113,570 tons. The custom house record for Maré 
shows that 147 vessels entered Norfolk with an aggre 
gate tonnage of 424,226 tons, and 169 vessels of 
474,640 tons cleared from Norfolk. While the New- 
port News custom house showed 64 vessels of 184,863 
tons entered and 78 vessels of 218,353 tons cleared 
from that port. © 4 


IN-‘THE NORTHWEST _ 


Coal Consumption Is Being Strung Out- 
Steam Users Holding Off. 


April and calendar spring at hand, but weather far 
from spring-like, and fuel consumption is be 
strung out, so that the saving from the mild wea 
of the earlier months of the winter, is being rapi 
absorbed. , 

But people are about determined that they will n 
buy coal for domestic purposes, if it is possible to 
avoid it. The retail demand is keeping up, with 
numerous small orders from people who must hay 
some fuel, as it is out of the question to go withov 
heat. The temperature during the last two weeks 
of March went lower than the end of March has 
seen for many years. Below zero was touched sey- 
eral times,—a most unheard of thing. 

But the fuel demand from this time on, is practi 
ly confined to steam users, who are forcing pric 
lower by holding off from buying. There is nothin; 
to support the market, and local prices have bee 
left in a weak and uncertain stage for some time past 
Buyers are insistent that prices must go much lower 
and are taking hold for small quantities and for im 
mediate needs only. 

There is a distinct campaign being staged in the 
Northwest on behalf of the appeal for an adjust- 
ment of coal freights on the lake and rail combin: 
tions to the docks as compared with the all-rail rate: 
Meetings are being held in different cities, and othe: 
moves are being staged, to get the arguments befor 
the public, on behalf of interesting public support 
Doubtless the rail trade willsbe coming forward with 
their arguments, and all told there should be q i 
a vigorous verbal battle staged on the subject. ! 
hearing is to come up on May 3rd, and in the tim 
intervening, much ink will be spilled on behalf of 
the subject, for and against. | 

Apparently, the Northwest will be a dull coa 
market, though probably not much duller than ave: 
age, for the next few weeks. The dock trade will 
be inert until conditions are cleared. The railroads,— 
was, is obscure, for there was no strike threatenec 
and it did not seem to have a great surplus on hand. 
Those with stocks ahead, will hardly be eager to 
contract for the coming season, for a while at leas 


coal along their rights of way. Just what the obje 





Few Non-Union Miners Strike. 


Although a report had been widely circulated 
the United Mine Workers were bent on stirring up 
trouble in the non-union bituminous fields, and woule 
make a great effort to bring about a strike there on 
April 1st, nothing serious has developed along that 
line so far. 4 

It is reported that some 5,000 men are idle t 
western Kentucky, where the wage agreement expire 
March 3lst. The union wanted it renewed for two 
years and the operators held out for a one-year con 
tract, so the mines closed down while the questio 
was being decided. This is in no sense a strike 0 
hon-union miners. | 

In the Kanawha region the number of men idle 1 
estimated at around 2,000, which is too small a pet 
centage of the total to affect the output much, Eve 
poorer results were obtained by the union in Penr 
sylvania, it would appear. In Somerset County prac 
tically the only men idle are those who have been or 
strike for the past year, and in the Connellsville re- 
gion no shutdowns are reported. 

Of course there is still a possibility that the agt- 
tators will succeed in getting more miners to qu? 
before their efforts to organize the non-union field: 
are abandoned, but they have met with little succe 
so far. 


































































caco, April 6 (Special Telegram).—Contract- 
1 a small scale for the coming year’s coal sup- 
commenced in the Chicago market late this 
Big contracts are lacking, but the sense of 
trade is that the readjustment which the market 
passing through will develop a strong trade 
h spot and domestic coals within a fortnight. 
dless of reports of bad conditions in the western 
tucky field, screenings were easy late this week. 


ing of domestic coal, which bordered on ac- 
y last week, dropped to practically nothing early 
eek, when the weather turned warmer, and the 
nticipated but greatly delayed spring arrived. 


etailers did a much larger business in domestic 
during the month of March than is generally the 
‘Chicago March weather was the reason, the 
est March in the last 75 years. The situation, 
er, changed with the arrival of April and 
r temperatures. 


oduction in the various fields was greatly cur- 
d early this week. On Monday all mines were 
in union territory, in observance of the estab- 
hment of the eight-hour day. Not a mine was 
ing in the union operations of Illinois and 
ana, and although the eight-hour law was estab- 
1 almost 30 years ago, the miners still insist 
ebrating the event annually. April Ist is the 
yersary, sort of an April Fool’s Day, when the 
fool themselves by reducing their incomes for 
eek on account of the lay-off. In the western 
icky fields, especially the Madisonville district, 
n miners were out on strike because of the fail- 
f the operators and union miners’ officials to 
to an agrement with reference to wages. The 
ators, however, are said to be holding frm with 
ffer to continue the present wage scale. 


Lay-Offs Affect Production. 


his cutting down of production in the coal fields 
e three states, Illinois, Indiana and western Ken- 
ky, early this week, is expected to reduce the avail- 
-screenings from the principal sources supplying 
Chicago market. The result is that the market 
eenings is taking on strength, and is expected 
mtinue to do so for a week or two. Operators 
lot offering contracts on screenings as freely as 
were two weeks ago, and the western Kentucky 
ators are making no delivery promises, as they 
not know how long their mines will be closed or 
hat extent the strike will spread in that state. 
ly a small amount of No. 5 screenings is being 
ed by the Indiana operators and the prices for 
article are strong. No. 4 is being offered more 
ly from that state, but here also the market is 
ying strength. 

any of the southern Illinois operators withdrew 
srs of screenings and the market for the fine coals 
that field was consequently quiet. 

ry little storing of coal was done during the past 
by the big industrial users in and near Chi- 
igo, a fact that was brought out last week by the 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank. Judging from 
the stocks on hand must be at a low point and 
buyers will soon be in the market for steam coals. 
lat buying there was apparently went for immediate 
mption. Some of the railroads operating out 
hicago were reported in the market early this 
for contract supplies. The big operators in 
icago, however, claim that contracting up to this 
e has been very slow and that the buyers seem 
be waiting for “something to happen.” Many 
ers look for a report soon from the U. S. Coal 
cr ission, with the expectation that when the re- 
rt is issued coal prices will fall considerably. 
Pocahontas coals are selling in a fair way but the 
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Weather Affects Trade at Chicago 


Bpemand for Domestic Coal Dropped to Practically Nothing Under Sunny Skies— 
4 Sereenings Market Gaining Strength. 





; _ Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860. 


prices are much lower than they were three weeks 
ago. Mine run is bringing from $3 to $3.50 and lump 
$6 to $7, while the screenings are quoted nominally 
around $4 to $4.50. 

Now that spring has arrived, anthracite coal is a 
little easier and the supplies are practically equal to 
the demand, something which was not accomplished 
during the entire winter. Pea is now quoted at 
$6.15 to $6.30, while nut and egg remain between $10 
and $11.50. 


Notes. 


Abe Mitchell of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co. 
was out of town this week on business. W. J. Dillon 


returned last week from an extended vacation in 
Florida. 


Among the retail coal men visiting the Chicago 
market last week were J. G. Hager, Barrington, III., 
Geo. Van Voorst, Union Hill, Ill, O. A. McNeil, 
Kenosha, Wis., R. E. Esson of Grant Park, Ill., and 
W. A. Goddard of Freeport, Ill. 


The following firms were admitted to membership 
in the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, during the past month: T.O. Miles, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; Lageschutte & Henning of Wayne, IIl., 
and the Independent Coal Co., Beloit, Wis. 


James N. McCabe, formerly vice-president of the 
Gruschow-McCabe Coal Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of that concern by action of the board of direc- 
tors at a recent meeting. H, F. Pottgether is now 
vice-president and B, N. Johnson was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, 


W. L. G. Rood has severed his connections with the 
Old Colony Coal Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago. 
Mr. Rood was formerly connected with the Ft. Dear- 
born Coal Co. A. H. Steffens, president of the Old 
Colony Coal Co., was confined to his home this week 
on account of illness. 


CC. M. Moderwell & Co. announced last week the 
addition of George H. Bridges to their sales force. 
Mr. Bridges, for some time past, was associated with 
the Lake & Export Coal Sales Corporation, and prior 
to that time was located in Muscatine, Iowa, as local 
manager for W. G. Block Co. of Davenport. 


G. M. Wattles, who has been serving in the ca- 
pacity of Chicago manager for the Western Coal Co., 
has been elected to the vice-presidency of that con- 
cern, and his headquarters will be moved from Chi- 
cago to Cincinnati. The company will maintain its 
present Chicago office in the Fisher Building. 

The C. F. Peterson Coal Co., 4011 Langley ave- 
nue, was incorporated last week, the capital of the 
company being 300 shares of no par value stock. 
The company will deal in coal, coke and other fuels 
in a retail way. The incorporators are Charles F. 
Peterson, Carl A. Peterson and Clinton F. Peterson. 


A. O. Sonne, well known to the coal and coke trade 
of Chicago through his 22 years’ connection with 
Rogers, Brown & Co., has become associated with the 
J. H. Weil Coal Co., 333 South Dearborn street, 
where he will be in charge of the coke department. 
For the past few years Mr. Sonne has been resident 
manager for Rogers, Brown & Co. 

The reappointment of J. H. Weil Coal Co., 333 
South Dearborn street, as exclusive agents for Chi- 
cago during the ensuing year, was formally announced 
in newspaper advertisements last week by the Sugar 
Creek Coal Co. of Mount Hope, W. Va. Rumors 
in the trade inferred that the sale of the products of 
the Sugar Creek Coal Co, had been placed in other 
hands, so the advertisements were designed to put at 
an end the erroneous reports. 


James C. Michael, president of the Chest Creek 
Coal Co., following a long-drawn-out trial was found 
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guilty last week in the Federal Court here on ten 
counts of an indictment charging fraud and conspiracy 
to defraud railroad companies. Sentence was with- 
held, but the possible penalty under the statutes runs 
as hich as 20 years in the penitentiary and a fine of 
$55,000. The charges arose out of the recent Chicago 
school board graft case involving several local coal 
firms. The swindle operations of the company netted 
more than $500,000 in a few months, according to 
Assistant United States Attorney Edward Hess. 


A. K. Mordue, who recently severed his connections 
with C. M. Moderwell & Co., has joined the sales 
force of the Scuthern C., C. & M. Co. of St. Louis. 
He will be connected with the Chicago branch of that 
company, which has recently taken up new quarters 
in the Peoples Gas Building, room 1115. Mr. Mordue 
was associated for some time with the Castner, Cur- 
ran & Bullit interests, and later with the Thos. N. 
Mordue Coal Co. When the Mordue interests were 
taken over by C. M. Moderwell & Co. he joined the 
consolidated interests. 


The Industrial Coal Co., organized under the state 
laws of Illinois for the purpose of acquiring ap- 
proximately 6,200 acres of coal lands in’ Franklin 
County, Ill., together with two mines, last week of- 
fered $2,000,000 first mortgage seven per cent bonds, 
John F. Gilchrist, vice-president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., is president of the Industrial Coal 
Co., and he announced last week that the company 
had contracted for the sale of its entire production 
for twenty years. Under the contracts the coal will 
be purchased, ofte-third by the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., one-half by the Peabody Coal Co. and one-sixth 
by the Northern Illinois Public Service Company. It 
is estimated that the coal owned in fee by the com- 
pany is in excess of 60,000,000 tons. Stuyvesant Pea- 
body of the Peabody Coal Co, is vice-president of 
the new concern, Ed. J. Doyle of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. is secretary and C. E. Schrange of the 
Peabody Coal Co, is treasurer. The Peabody Coal 
Co. is in complete charge of the production and op- 
eration of the properties. 





CONDITIONS AT ALTOONA 


Market Quiet as Somerset County Strike 
Proves a Fizzle. 


ALtoona, Pa., April 5—Because of embargoes on 
railroads controlling the northern markets, a con- 
tinued inadequate car supply and low prices, condi- 
tions are improving but little in Central Pennsylvania. 
The car supply on the P, R. R. is said by some op- 
erators to be as bad as it’ was during the winter, 
while from authoritative sources it is learned that it 
is about 25 per cent. 

Production in the district during the month of 
March was 77,518 cars, as compared with 69,297 in 
February, which would indicate but little difference 
in the daily average. 

The strike in the Somerset ‘County field has proven; 
a fizzle. The U. M. W. leaders have been unable 
to, pull the men from the mines except at the Bird 
Coal Co., at Kelso, and Cambria Fuel Co. mines, both 
of which had refused to renew their contract with the 
union. All the other open shop mines are running 
with about the same number of men at work as be- 
fore the effort to generate a strike. 

At Windber, where many men have been on strike 
for a year, when the strikers saw that the new call 
this week was proving a failure, they presented them- 
selves to their former employers and asked to be rein- 
stated in their positions. 

The strike was called to force a recognition of the 
union and to collect the check-off,- there being no 
question of wages or working conditions involved. 
Miners in the Windber area get union rates and work 
on an eight-hour basis. No attempt has been made 
to call out miners in other sections of Central Penn- 
sylvania. 

Various wagon mining companies whose mines are 
within hauling distance of Altoona today announced 
a reduction of 50 cents a ton in the price to local 
consumers, to continue during the summer months, 
The price range will be $3 to $3.50, at the mine, de- 
pending upon the vein, the distance for hauling and 
highway conditions. 
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SLACK AT BUFFALO 


Busy Lake Season Is Looked Forward to— 
Anthracite Demand Light. 


It appears that a good many coal consumers did 
not buy coal during Holy Week. Just what was the 
reason is not apparent, for they did not shut down 
their plants very generally. The coal sellers are wait- 
ing. They know that the coal must be had. Here 
is a report from the iron ore trade that about 60,000,- 
000 tons will have to brought down by lake this sea- 
son, so that it will tax the fleet to handle it, leaving 
grain to go begging for a carrier. They will take 
coal up unless existing contracts require all their time. 
It is sure to be a busy season. 


It is a little hard to say just what the coal con- 
sumers are trying to do. That the price of bitumi- 
nous coal can be made to come down much, if any, 
by holding off does not seem possible, for mines un- 
favorably situated are closing now, rather than to 
run at a loss and a good many of them will follow 
if prices go any lower. This will create a reaction, 
and the buying strikers,» as they are called, may be 
sorry for what they have done. Their plea is that 
there is a world of coal and that they can pick it up 
anywhere, almost at their own price. Salesmen sent 
on the road are often unable to find any buyers. Low 
prices do not tempt them, 


“T cannot sell any coal this week, more than I could 
last week,” complained a Buffalo jobber, adding that 
he had a single car on demurrage in Rochester, all 
effort to move it failing. The rather large amount of 
coal on track here last week does not show much 
cleaning up. One would think the mines would hold 
back their coal till there was a demand for it, but it 
appears that there is a large amount of it waiting 
in cars about the mines, not to mention many sidings 
full of it on the way to a market that will not respond 
to any sort of approach, 

At the same time the shippers are not in the belief 
that the trade will continue in this way long. Con- 
sumption is heavy and unless the mines keep on offer- 
ing coal for what the consumer is ready to pay the 
demand must not be merely better, but the price too 
before long. It is a certainty that the consumption 
of coal is to be heavy this year, yet the complaint is 
that it is next to impossible to sell it in much amount 
to anyone. The question of price is seldom raised. 
The consumer claims to have all the coal he needs 
right away. 


Stiffening of Prices Expected. 


Final reports from shippers give the state of the 
market as about the same as last week. The con- 
sumers have not come into the market and some ship- 
pers are weakening. Others are holding as firmly as 
possible. They say that prices have reached the bot- 
tom and that there is going to be a steady stiffening 
of the market all through the summer. Then fall will 
come on and a car shortage will be added to a light- 
stock situation, making a very strong fall situation. 

Bituminous quotations are about as formerly, $3.25 
to $3.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 to $3 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 to $2.50 for 
mine run and $2 to $2.25 for slack. The added freight 
rate is $2.09 from the Allegheny Valley and $2.24 
from other districts. 

The anthracite situation has settled down to about 
normal. The supply is not large and the demand, 
since the bitter March weather is gone, is light. 
Consumers do not care to stock up to any great ex- 
tent. So many of them move at this time of the year 
that buying for future use is largely out of the ques- 
tion anyhow. A few large consumers report buying 
their year’s supply of independent operators who are 
represented here. Some of them pro-rate with the 
schedule companies and some charge a small pre- 
mium. From this class of producers the quality of 
the coal is of the best and can be relied upon. 

There is a little independent anthracite coming 
from the Scranton district, but it has to sell for about 
what the schedule companies ask and the quality has 
to be good. That trade is bound to be light for some 
time anyhow. Anthracite prices promise to remain 
through the summer about what they have been dur- 
ing the winter. One company has announced prices 


«dry 





for April without change except that steam sizes 
are reduced 50 cents to compete with bituminous. 
The coke trade has gone to pieces badly. 
cite consumers will not buy it much if they can get 
lump coal and the big smelting furnaces seem to have 
all they need. Jobbers report that they do not ask 
for any and it may be that they have contracted or 
are producing their full supply. Best 72-hour foun- 
sells at $8.25, with $3.29 added for freight. 


WELSH MINES OVERSOLD 


Scarcity of Supplies Is Restricting Business 
on Cardiff Market. 


Carpirr, Wales, March 28.—There has been no let- 
up in the heavy buying of Welsh coal. A continued 
stream of business has resulted in collieries being 
extremely well booked up, and very little coal is avail- 
able this side of May. In the circumstances the mar- 
ket maintains its strength, there being no desire on 
the part of collieries to relax from present high prices 
while they are so comfortably placed. 

A good demand is noted from all directions, but 
the continued restriction of output in the Ruhr Valley 
results in the maintenance of a heavy call for supplies 
on the part of European countries. Some supplies 
are still going to the United States on account of old 


_contracts, and in view of‘the low price at which these 


coals were bought it is expected these contracts will 
be concluded. No coal is now going to Canada, but 
large inquiries have been circulating in the past week 
and it is anticipated present negotiations will see 
fruition in an early resumption of shipment in that 
direction. 

Germany is importing a large quantity of Welsh 
coal via Holland, and also Belgium, and a good busi- 
ness is being effected with Egypt. 


Welsh Prices. 


Large. F, ©. B: 
Bést.cAdmiralty®: sos ator cieee eee 37/6 40/- 
Second Admiralty 7... seem. aan 36/-— 37/6 
Best Western Valleys.......... 35/— 37/6 
Ordinary \Wiestermis) |... sane 35/- 36/— 
Easter Valleys acento 32/6- 35/— 
Ordinary Gattis ent eer 32/6). 35/— 
Inferiors* he hee ee eae Oe 30/— 32/6 
Best drys: ace Oran ieee eee 36/837 /6 
Other idrysyitecn cera ee oe ees 30/- 33/- 

Smalls. 

Bést ~steanis seer ete ee 27/6 30/- 
Ordinariesi¢i eh cases ee eee 25/— 27/6 
Good Jbunketsie: sneseee ie eee 24/- 25/- 
Inferions) Soeau re ee eee 22/6 24/- 
Best Run-of-mine ...:......... 30/— 32/6 
Foundry Coke (best) .......... 70/— 77/6 
Foundry Coke (others) ........ 65/-— °70/- 
Patént “Bueliin.cee eae eee 39/— 43/- 
Bituminous. 
No. 2 Rhondda larcemene.. cee 30/— 32/- 
No. 3 -Rhonddgwargesa ee 33/6 36/6 
No. 2 Rhondda smalls ......... 22/6 23/6 
No... 3" Smithsysmalls peepee 27/6 28/6 
Nio.72) Run=of- nine: sae eee 27/6 29/6 
Other Run-ot-mine se eee 27/6 30/- 

Anthracite. 
3est largetie eee eer eee 40/— 45/- 
Seconds 79 ei eee eee 35/— 40/- 
Inferiors 5 4....+8.asn2 eee eee 30/— 35/— 
Cobbless acc). 8 eee 45/— 47/6 
Nitrts: #.dra stats sted eee ees 45/- 50/- 
Beans: cUeehe eee Cee 45/- 46/- 
Peas ifs:00.4.. eee ae. 21/6 22/6 
Duff | 5 5:3c68s Pee ee eee 9/— 11/- 


Freights from Cardiff. 
Recent representative fixtures include: 


Antwerp 9/-; Barcelona 15/6; Bordeauy 8/3; 
Corunna 12/6; Bremerhaven 8/6; Dunkirk 11/3 
(coke) ; Hamburg 8/3; Havre 7/-; Gibraltar 10/6; 
Las Palmas 11/—; Maderia-Teneriffe 1179: Oran 15/—; 
Rouen 8/—; West Italy 12/-; River Plate 15/—; Monte 
Video 14/6; Port Said 12/6. 

A court of inquiry has been formed to settle the 
vexed question of whether Wales is to have three 
shifts re-instituted, but while the negotiations are 
pending shipping is suffering heavily by reason of 
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the heavy delays to which vessels are subjecte¢ 
At present loading facilities are taxed to the utter. 
most and the rate of export is maintained at a yery 
high level. The feature continues to be the yer 
heavy ‘shipments to the Continent, particularly t 
France, but substantially increased shipments hay 
for several weeks past been going to Germany, © 
land and Belgium while there is a pronounced rey 
in British exports to Italy, who are continuing 


feel the effects of the shortage of Ruhr coal, : 


LITTLE EXPORT DEMAND 


European Buying of American Coal é ne 


Coke Is at Low Ebb. 


No new export buying to amount to anything 
reported this week, either in coal or coke. It is pos 
sible, of course, that a few small orders may hay 
been placed, but if so they did not receive publicity 
Generally speaking, European buyers have withdraw 
from the American market, for the time being a 
least. aj 

Whether they return or not is purely a guess 
There is a feeling among those interested in thi 
branch of the trade that they will have to sooner o 
later, unless the Ruhr difficulties are adjusted mor 
quickly than now seems likely. France, Germany 
Italy, Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian co 
tries have had their usual sources of supply inte 
fered with by labor troubles growing out of th 
French occupation of the Ruhr Valley. In Frane 
and Germany the metallurgical industries are seri 
ously hampered by lack of coke, as well as by th 
coal shortage. : , 

France, in particular, was a liberal purchaser 0 
American coke for several weeks, but has not bee 
buying much of late. Orders for coal have also be 
few and far between during the past fortnight, 
only from France but from other countries. Possib 
when deliveries have been completed on orders 
ready placed there will he more buying, but 28 0 
above, that is a matter gf conjecture and much 4 
pends on the course of ocean freights. A returr 
the levels prevailing two months ago would put Ameri 
can exporters in a much better position to compe 
with British shippers in European markets. : 



















Some Welsh Miners on Strike. 


Reports from the other side indicate a partial stt 
in Wales, but apparently the number of men invo' 
is too small to bring about a serious curtailmen 
the output of Welsh coal. Still, if the difficulty ¢ 
tinues it may result in some business being tumi 
in this direction that would not come otherwise. 
of course a spread of the trouble would make tk 
all the more probable, ] 

In the meanwhile, there has been a big incres 
in the accumulation of coal at Hampton Roads a 
prices are down 75 cents or a dollar from the De 
of a few weeks ago. At this writing high volat 
coal is selling there at from $5.50 to $6.00, and sm t 
less at from $6.25 to $6.75. Some of the toni! 
now at the Roads is understood to represent sp 
lative purchases made when the market was strong 
on the up-grade under the stimulus of an 
export demand. ; 

One or more steamship charters are reported eye 
day, but in most cases these are to take cars of or lc 
secured last month by sellers who did not immed 
cover on their transportation. 

As showing how high prices for coal and hi 
freight rates from this country to Europe ten 
divert business elsewhere, the report comes from ¢ 
other side that Germany has been buying coz 
South Africa. Despite the much greater distane 

() 
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would appear that tonnage from the mines in 
part of the world can be laid down in Europ 
figures which make its importation feasible. 





The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
partment, will open bids in Washington at noon .¢ 
April 18th for furnishing bituminous or semi-bitun 
nous for ships during the fiscal year beginning J 
Ist. The largest single item is for 425,000 gross t 
for delivery at Hampton Roads. Next is an item 
12,000 tons for New York harbor, while 3,000 is al 
wanted for delivery at Philadelphia. 
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PITTSBURGH MARKET 


Bement to Lakes Starts on Small Scale, 
But More Mines Close Down. 
Fis movement of coal to the Great Lakes has 
een started from this district. The Cleveland & 
I Vestern Coal Co, and the Pittsburgh Coal Co. are 
ported to have sent the first loads to the Erie 
erminals that loading may be started immediately 
the lake steamer service opens on April 15th. 
er concerns here will start the latter part of 
week or the first of next week to ship lake coal. 
os present indications the available car supply and 





ransportation conditions to the lake terminals will be 
as there has been an easing of traffic conditions 
hin the past two weeks. 

fext in importance to the lake shipments is the 
sed closing down of more mines in the face of 
lemoralized. coal market. Some of the big com- 
have or will shut down certain operations for 
rt period, or until the lake season gets under 
ull swing, which will enable them to use all or 
vearly all of their workings. 

But the smaller companies—those who do not ship 
to the lakes or have no regular customers in 
present market—face an indefinite shutdown. The 
t available opinion here is that the summer busi- 
ss may find prices considerably better than they are 
present, as the big consumers are then expected 
some into the market for a winter’s supply of coal. 


een forced to suspend operations in this immediate 
ict. ‘ ; 
Connellsville Operators Have Grievance. 
Reports from the Connellsville region indicate the 
Ne ators there are facing a trying situation. The 
shortage there for coal is still acute, placements 
wee 10 per cent for commercial mines, and op- 
‘rators who are still running are daily considering a 
hut down, The long grudge against the Pennsylvania 
leditroad, whereby. the coke industry gets practically 
1 the cars it wants, is being revived. Coke cars 
ave averaged around 80 per cent and in some in- 
tances have run to 100 per cent. 
‘Operators there are claiming coal cars have been 
onverted by the railroad into coke cars and that some 
irivately equipped cars have been withdrwn from the 
e service and placed in the coal service, while 
railroads take care of the coke placements with 
te own cars. All the railroads serving the region 
ve short on cars for the commercial mines. The 
?ennsylvania is short more than 600 cars in one week. 
he B. & O. shortage will run between 300 and 400 





ittsburgh concerns operating in northern West 
ginia state the Monongahela car supply is but 20 
cent. The Panhandle division of the Pennsylvania 
lroad in this district is still being furnished with 
ty of cars and the coal prices on that branch 
e gone down still further. The mines find they 
e more cars than they have orders and their un- 
msigned loads are breaking the market further. 


Current Prices. 


Three-quarter steam coal on the»Panhandle is sell- 
at $2.25 to $2.35. Some mine-run was being of- 
ed at $1.60, and while the operators feel they are 
ng it away, they have hopes that the industry will 
cover to such an extent that they will make up 
eir losses later. 
In other parts of the district, practically the same 
ices exist as ruled last week. Pittsburgh steam 
e-run, however, has dropped from a flat price of 
25 to $2.00, and slack is about the same price. 
hree-quarter steam is selling at $2.50 to $2.60. 
he gas coal market shows little change. Mine-run 
selling at $2.30 to $2.50, slack at $2.10 to $2.25, 
the lump sizes at $3.00 to $3.25. The Fayette 
market is $2 for steam and $2.60 for by-product, the 
maximum of $2.75 having disappeared as coke prices 
jave come down, Fairmont coal is being offered in 
ittsburgh at $2.00. 
Due to the fact that there has been a let-up in the 
lemand for coke for export and the blast furnaces 
lave closed most of their contracts for the second 
¢ 
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quarter, the coke market has become weaker. Prices 
were influenced, however, by the slackening of the 
export demand and when foundry coke declined, fur- 
nace moved with it, Furnace coke is available in the 
Pittsburgh market at $7, with $8 for foundry. 


SITUATION AT BOSTON 


New England Ports Glutted With Coal— 
Embargoes on All Rail Shipments. 


The bituminous situation.in New England at the 
present time is characterized as “terrible” by more 
than one reputable shipper. The amount of coal in 
Boston Harbor, after declining a short time ago, has 
mounted upwards again and at this writing there is 
close to 100,000 tons awaiting discharging. Not only 
is this congestion clogging up the chief port of New 
England, but New Haven, Providence and even Port- 
land is suffering from heavy receipts of fuel, with 
utterly inadequate dock or wharfing facilities. Illus- 
trating this, 7 steamers awaited. discharging by the 
Boston & Maine Monday morning. 

Even if there were sufficient wharves to take care 
of the big flow of Southern Coal, the problem of 
transportation by rail would furnish a nerve-racking 
problem. As it is, the railroads hereabouts are, in 
the words of one well-informed coal man, “plugged 
tight.” New embargoes have been placed on all-rail 
shipments of Pennsylvania and no easing is noted in 
the Boston & Maine situation. 

Prices in consequence have take a further slump, 
and spot prices are about 50 cents lower than they 
were a week ago. 
be maintained with a fair degree of accuracy, that spot 
prices are $8.50 gross ton on cars Boston for good 
Pool 1 West Virginia coal. That is the price named 
by the big interests here for April shipments and it 
represents an approximation of the generally prevail- 
ing price. 

It is by no means the lowest price for good Pool 1 
coal, however, for one of the large Boston shippers, 
being temporarily long of a good deal of Southern 
coal, disposed of a substantial tonnage at $8.00 on 
cars Boston. This price is probably the bottom 
reached on the present decline, 


Consumers Reluctant to Buy. 

However, it would not be surprising, if after another 
week or two, still lower prices prevailed, despite 
the fact that certain shippers are holding out for 
$8.75 to $9.00. Consumers are still reductant to buy, 
expecting a further break in the price, and the knowl- 
edge that spot prices at Norfolk, f. 0. b. piers, have 
dropped to $6.50 gross ton for Pool 1 coal, has not 
weakened their determination to hold off. 

At Providence, too, the tendency of prices has been 
to soften, quotations sagging under the $9.00 on cars 
price, while $8.75 gross ton on cars is the common 
price at New Haven, Portland was no exception to 
the price decline, one big lot of 8,000 tons selling 
this week for $8.40 on cars. 

Nothing is being heard as yet of contracts of 
bituminous covering the year’s requirements and even 
monthly agreements for smokeless coal are tapering 
off. 

As for Pennsylvania fuels, the demand is light and 
actual sales are almost negligible, in large part due 
to the transportation situation, Pool 9 is offered 
around $3.25 to $3.50, Pool 10 at $2.75 to $3.00 and 
Pool 1 around $3.60 to $3.80 and $4.00. 

Further weakness has developed in the anthracite 
market for “independent” coals. Domestic sizes of 
stove, egg and nut can now be had at from $9.50 
to $10.00 gross ton mines, while pea is quoted $7.00 
to $7.25 and No. 1 buckwheat at $3.25 to $3.50. The 
buckwheat prices of independént are thus actually un- 
der the recently lowered company circular quotation 
of $3.50 for No. I. 

The reduction of $1 a ton for domestic anthracite 
by the local retail companies has stimulated buying 
and reports indicate that householders are to a greater 
extent putting in their next winter’s supply. There 
is practically no accumulation ‘in the big yards, de- 
liveries keeping up with receipts. The retail Price 
of bituminous, responditig to lower wholesale prices, 
has been reduced to $11.50 a. net ton delivered for 
run-of-mine. There is very little demand for it. 


Striking a fair average, it might _ 








New England Notes 


Pilling & Co., New York, have opened offices at 
200 Devonshire street, Boston. 


E. Russell Norton, of Boston, has returned from 
a short vacation to Ashville, N. C. 


Arthur P. Bryant, vice-president of the Spring Coal 
Co., took a trip to New York this week. 


‘Charles H. Cutter, of the Cutter Coal Co., Boston, 
is back after a week’s trip to the West Virginia 
coal fields. 


Stephen G, Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., 
spent part of the week in New York and Philadelphia 
on business. 


The New Haven RR. is advertising for bids on 
250,000 tons of bituminous coal, to be delivered at 
their terminal, South Boston. Bids are to be opened 
April 13th. 


Roderick Stephens, of New York, chairman of the 
government relations committee of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Dealers, was a visitor in Boston 
this. week. 


Allan McLeod, who was special assistant to Fuel 
Administrator Phelan during the winter, sailed late 
last week on a United Fruit steamer for a three 
weeks’ trip to Panama. 


The Dorothy Palmer, owned by a Portland, Me., 
syndicate, and last of the famous line of 14 vessels 
known as the Palmer fleet, was wrecked last: week off 
Stone Horse Shoal, Massachusetts, while on her way 
from Norfolk to Portland, Me., with a cargo of 4,000 
tons of soft coal. 


In a communication to all city department heads, 
Mayor Curley of Boston states that oil-burning de- 
vices should be installed in all city buildings where 
a large amount of coal is used annually. He declares 
that the reduction of only $1 a ton in the price of 
domestic anthracite “is abundant evidence that there 
is but slight possibility of a return to pre-war prices.” 
He says that by the use of oil, a saving of $400,000 
annually may be effected. He pointed out that prior 
to the use of oil-heating equipment, the city depart- 
ments consumed an average of 150,000 tons annually 
and that the recently announced prices of anthracite 
and ‘bituminous were practically double pre-war 
quotations. 


Following several meetings of representatives of 
Boston coal dealers and of the Coal Teamsters’, 
Chauffeurs’ and Helpers’ Union 68, at which there 
resulted serious divergence of opinion, the members 
of the union took a strike vote Wednesday evening, 
April 4th, with the result that about 95 per cent of 
those present went on record as determined to go on 
a strike if their demands were not met. There are 
1,200 members in the union. They have demanded an 
increase of $3 a week and a return to the working 
conditions in force in 1920, One of their demands is 
understood to be that they receive the 50 cents a ton 
carrying charge, whenever coal has to be carried by 
the teamster, chauffeur or helper, in addition to the 
$3 increase. It is understood that they had refused 
an increase of $1 a week. The teamsters are receiy- 
ing at present from $25 to $30 a week, according to 


the number of horses, or size of the truck they 
handle. 


Following a tour of the yards of the reputable retail 
coal dealers of greater Boston, including the Metro- 


politan Coal Co., Batchelder Brothers, John A. 
Whittemore’s Sons, Staples Coal -Co., the American 
Coal Co., the Commonwealth Coal Co. and the City 


Fuel Co., by deputy sealers under the charges of 
Charles B. Wooley, Boston Sealer of Weights and 
Measures, stated that he was delighted with the 
quality of coal being handled by those concerns, The 
inspection was made merely for the purpose of see- 
ing how fast anthracite coal was coming in and. to 
observe to what degree the high quality is being 
maintained. He said that the bad “washery” coal 
which had victimized many poor people, had not 
been handled by the responsible dealers, “Their coal 
has been as good as ever all winter,” he stated, “and 
they have done all that possibly could have been 
done to co-operate with the authorities and see that 
the coal was distributed fairly and honestly.” 
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The Consolidation Coal Co. for 1922 reports total 
earnings of $22,464,912 against $25,179,347 in the 
previous year. : 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the ban on soft coal smoke 
has been revived, after having been allowed to lapse 
during the winter, when anthracite was scarce. 

The 19th annual convention of the Canadian Retail 
Coal Association will be held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, next Thursday and Friday, April 
12th and 13th. 

Thomas W. Winne, who has been in the retail 
business at Niskayuna, N. Y., for 50 years, has sold 
out: to the Niskayuna Coal Co., a new concern in 
which a number of local men are interested. 

The B. M. Coal Co., of Uniontown, has been char- 
tered with a capital’ of $15,000. The incorporators 
are John R. Best, Uniontown, ereasurer; William G. 
Miller, Indian Head; and Pauline Best, Uniontown. 

John G. Beakes, a retail dealer of Middletown, 
N. Y., has taken asa partner George W. Doty, who 
has been in his employ for five years. The business 
will be conducted hereafter under the firm name of 
Beakes & Doty. 

The George E. Warren Corporation announces re- 
moval from 35 Congress street to 160 State street, 
Boston, occupying the entire sixth floor. . The new 
telephone numbers will be Richmond 3790, 3791, 3792, 
3793, 3794 and 3795. 

A reduction of 25 cents a ton in the freight rate 
on domestic sizes of anthracite to Auburn, N. Y., has 
been put into effect by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
the new rate being $2.77. Rate on steam sizes has 
been reduced to $2.52. 

The Patrick M. Welsh Co., which for 38 years has 
had a coal yard on the Delaware & Raritan Canal at 
New Brunswick, N. J., has secured a new site ad- 
jacent to the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
will move there May lst. 

Stealing of coal in the Boston & Maine Railroad 
yards in Troy, N. Y., has become so frequent that 
the Troy police have been requested to assign de- 
tectives to the yards. Many tons have been stolen 
during the last few weeks. The authorities are in- 
clined to blame boys. ‘“ 

Colonel W. D. Ord, of Landgraff, W. Va., largely 
identified with coal interests on the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, recently delivered an address  be- 
fore the Citizens’ Alliance of Minneapolis. His sub- 
ject was “The Interests of the Public in West Vir- 
ginia Coal Problems.” 

Seventy-five loaders employed at the Mount Clare 
mine of the Hutchinson Coal Co., in the Fairmont 
region, went on strike last Tuesday, on the ground 
that they had not seen the new wage contract. Off- 
cials of the U. M. W. went to the scene and got the 
men back to work Wednesday. 

The city authorities of Newburgh, N. Y., have 
notified citizens that the anti-smoke ordinance which 
was suspended during the anthracite shortage will 
be enforced from now on. Householders will be al- 
lowed to burn up what soft coal they have on hand, 
but are advised not to buy any more. 

The Columbiana Coal & Clay Co., whose principal 
office is in Philadelphia and whose mines are at 
Salineville, Ohio, has awarded a contract for the 
installation of shaking screens for the improvement of 
its product and arranged for sale of same through 
the Schroeder-Kelly Coal Co., of Cleveland. 

Cincinnati operators say that European institutions 
that need coal badly must pay the cost established by 
legitimate competition, and an early Ruhr settlement, 
if one watches the signs closely, is not seemingly 
promised. They conclude, therefore, that a resumption 
of foreign demand may be expected at any time. 


One of the worst freight wrecks on the Virginian 
Railway occurred at Eggleston Tunnel last week, 18 
carloads of coal piling up in the tunnel and com- 
pletely blocking the Virginian main line for 48 hours. 
Passenger trains were detoured over the Norfolk & 
Western, but no attempt was made to move any 
freight. 


General Notes | 


The retail firm of McCusker & Schroeder, New 
Haven, Conn., has been incorporated under the name 
of the McCusker & Schroeder Co., with the follow- 
ing officers: Francis P. Sisk, president; John P. 
McCusker and Alexander Watson, vice-presidents ; 
Charles F, Mitchell, secretary, and William J. 
Mitchell, secretary. d 


Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, Pa., president of 
District 7, United’ Mine Workers, announces that the 
union will combat the plan of Governor Pinchot for a 
reorganization of the Pennsylvania State government. 
The section proposing that the department of mines 
be made subordinate to another department is the 
especial target of the miners’ lobby. 


The Central New Jersey Coal Exchange will hold 
its fourth annual dinner at the Elks Club, Elizabeth, 
next Tuesday evening, the 10th. Those scheduled 
to make speeches are: Alexander J. Fraser, of the 
Stephéns Fuel Co., New York; Senator Arthur N. 
Pierson, Westfield, N. J., and William T. Grier, chair- 
man of the New Jersey State Fuel Commission, 


The New York Central Railroad has requested 
permission of the Public Service Commission at Al- 
bany to burn coal instead of fuel oil in engines op- 
erated on Adirondack Mountain branches this sum- 
mer. This would save the company an estimated 
$118,997, it was stated, and every precaution would 
be taken to prevent forest fires. 


Following the recent stockholders’ meeting of the 
Victor Coal Mining Co., of Somerset, Pa., the di- 
rectors elected the following officers: R. R. Reut- 
linger, president; W. H. Bradford, vice-president, and 
R. G. Harris, secretary and treasurer. The company 
has its operations at Holsopple, Somerset County, 
producing high-grade Quemahoning and Miller Vein 
coal, ~ 


Due to an uncertainty in a telegraph dispatch, we 
erroneously stated that the recent election of a new 
director of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. was in succession 
to William Flinn. This was an error, as Senator 
Flinn is still a director of the company and the va- 
cancy which was filled by the election of Peter Reiss 
was that caused by the resignation of Vice-president 
Le Moyne as a director, 


D. D. Sturgis, of Uniontown, has secured a pre- 
liminary injunction against Robert Willison and 
George Chandler, restraining them from mining coal 
under two tracts in Allen Township, Washington 
County, He avers that under a lease from Sarah H. 
Braznell, owner of the coal, he holds control of the 
mining. He asked the others be compelled to remove 
their tipples and tracks. -The two tracts contain 75 
acres and 32 acres. 


With the completion of the new shops at the Juniata 
Works at Altoona, the Pennsylvania RR. Co. will 
be in a position to repair, at its own plants, nearly 
all of its locomotives and build nearly twice as many 
as it can now erect annually. The erecting shop 
alone will be more than 600 feet long. A recent 
statement announces that within a few months the 
company will be using nearly 5,000 additional 
mechanics. 


Speaking informally of his recent inspection of cer- 
tain non-union Alabama coal mines, John Hays Ham- 
mond, chairman of the U. S. Coal Commission, said: 
“T was very much interested in the general character 
of coal mining developments in Alabama. Commis- 
sioners Marshall, Howell and myself, found that the 
large operating companies had excellent housing fa- 
cilities provided; materials were cheap and supplies 
abundant. There were good working conditions un- 
der ground and a great many economies effected that 
the smaller companies could not attain.” 


The Massachusetts House rules committee voted a 


few days ago to report the Senate order for a special: 


recess commission to study coal problems, but attach- 
ing several important amendments, one limiting the 
expenditure to $5,000, another striking out the provi- 
sion for employment of counsel and another instruct- 
ing members to confine their activities and travels to 
Massachusetts. Debate on the committee’s report 


-was rather acrid, some stating that the investigation 


was too late, another that it would be fruitless and 
still another that it was “bunk” and that somebody 
merely wanted a job. 


‘figures being demanded a few weeks ago. 















































ANTHRACITE PRICE CHANGE: 


Most Companies Reduce Circular on A 
Steam Sizes 50 Cents. 


Practically all of the anthracite line compan 
made a 50-cent reduction in their steam sizes, effec 
April 1st, the new prices being: No. 1 buckwhe: 
$3.50; rice or No, 2 buckwheat, $2.50; barley of \ 
3 buckwheat, $1.50. 

In the case of the Reading, the reduction on fj 
was only 25 cents, as the former price of that o 
pany had been $2. 75. | 

No change was made in the larger sizes, except that 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. made the 4 
of its pea coal $6, as against the former figure of $ 6,1! 

The usual 50-cent spring discount on braked eg: 
stove, nut and pea has been omitted this yea 
market conditions do not justify it and moreovel 
companies could not afford to make a reduction on 
both steam and domestic coal. 

Retail prices have been reduced at many vu 
however, on account of the drop in independent ¢ 
In New York ‘City there has been no change by 
of the larger dealers, because the winter prices y 
based on the company circular. The same co 
may prevail at certain other cities, but in a ¢g 
many communities, large and small, the retailers hav 
cut their prices $1 a ton or more on account of bein 
obliged to buy less independent tonnage and gettin 
what they do buy at a substantial reduction froma 


Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Broken Egg Stove Nut 
Darl. & Wisnoseee $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 
Williams & Peters... 7.90 825 825 825 
Lehigh & W-B...-... 7.75 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Reading 2. Seeesee 8.30 830 830 830 
Lehigh (Co & «Nene 8:35. 8.35 9 Sos moe 
Lehigh Valley ...... 790 810 8.15 \855 
Del. & Hudson...... 8.30 8.30 8.30 8.30 


‘Company prices 
No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50; 
birdseye, $1.60. 


Operators Ask for Hearing. 


A special committee speaking for the bitumino 
operators informed the Coal Commission in a 
filed Thursday that in their opinion the policies fe 
lowed by the United Mine Workers of America ¢ 
stituted the chief deterrent to satisfactory conditi 
in the coal industry. . 

Recent periods of coal shortage and high pri 
the brief declared, could be “directly traced” to 
miners’ union and the railway unions associated ¥ 
it. It was charged that acts of intimidation and > 
lence on the part of the United Mine Workers “ 
not sporadic but systematic,” and that the resort 
such methods is calculated to perpetuate a “monopc¢ 
of mine labor. : 

H. L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, and G 
Dorr, as counsel for the coal operators, prepared 
brief, which asked the Coal Commission to give 
employers an opportunity at open hearing to 
their charges. To the brief setting forth the ¢ 
mittee’s charges and general conclusions was atta 
a full statement of a series of labor controver 
including those at Herrin, Ill., in West Virginia, O 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Utah. Ree 
these outbreaks, the committee charged, lies squa 
with the Mine Workers’ Union. 


Calvin Pardee Left More Than $3,000,00 


The will of the late Calvin Pardee, independent 
thracite operator, who died on March 18th, has t 
probated at Norristown, Pa., and was made pu 
a few days ago. The estate is estimated at betw 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

Educational institutions receive bequests total 
$140,000 under the will, Princeton University ¢ 
Lafayette College will each receive $50,000 and 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., is given $40,000 

The residue of the estate is to be divided amo 
Mrs. Pardee, eight children and, two grandchildre 
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Babson Has Solution of Coal Problem 


He Would Have Industry Put Under Jurisdiction of Government Board, and Would 
Run One-Half Mines Closed Shop and One-Half Non-Union. 


bl Roger W. Babson, the Wellesley Hills statistician, 
thas written an article about the coal situation which 
‘has been widely printed in the New England papers 
! during the past week and has added to the vast amount 
| of misinformation about coal which the inhabitants of 


| that section possess. He says there is no competition 


in the coal business, and that the working of natural 
‘laws which govern other lines of industry are blocked 
by “the combination of the owners” and the organiza- 
tion of labor. 
|! Babson apparently recognizes little difference be- 
tween anthracite and bituminous conditions, and sel- 
‘ dom makes any reference in his article to the kind of 
1 he is referring to. He suggests as a remedy for 
e coal problem a certain amount of Government 
_ regulation over both operators and miners. The part 
- of his article dealing with that phase of the subject 
is as follows: 






“Now there are three of us in this coal problem. 
‘ Both miners and operators have been loud in pro- 


tml their rights and in demanding that their par- 


{ ticular pet schemes be enforced. I should like to pro- 
' pose a platform for the most important member in 
__ this argument—the general public. 


“The operators’ arguments boil down to the con- 
tents of the present method. It is apparently just as 


profit and take a vacation for the other six months 


{ 
i 


i tan to do business half of the year at twice the 


| as it is to work the year round at a normal profit. 


a: Doesn’t Favor Miners’ Plan. 


f “The miners’ plan is ingenious and well calculated 


} 


‘ciently as a private owner. 


| 


. 
} 


"squeezed out of the industry. 
_ these troubles arise is because the natural laws which 


insofar as the welfare of the miner is concerned. 

_/ They would have the Government buy all the coal 
“mines at a figure which they set at $4,500,000,000 and 
would then have the Government carry on operations 

' and sell coal to the public. The scheme involves 
much machinery for scientific determination of costs, 
price fixings, and similar other activities. 

“Mine wages would become a political issue which 
would be very fine for the miners. In addition to 
this fact such a plan would eliminate competition and 
all necessity for progress and economy in the indus- 
try. Coal, to be sure, might be sold to the public at 
a lower price, only to leave a huge deficit which must 

_be made up in increased taxes. In the final account- 
ing it probably would cost you and I (sic) just as 
much or more than it does at present. 
_ “No Governmeit can operate a business as effi- 
Hence, from the con- 
_sumers’ standpoint, the proposition to have the people 
“buy the coal mines is not attractive. They already 
have had enough of Government operation in connec- 
tion with the railroads, the building and operation of 
ships, and the various other interests in which the 
_ Government took a hand during the war. 


' Competition Squeezed Out. 


_ “What the consumer is interested in is getting coal 
at a fair price when he needs it. Everyone who has 
‘studied the coal problem will agree that the seat of 
the trouble lies in the fact that competition has been 
The reason all of 


_ govern other lines of business have been blocked. 
“On the one hand they have been thwarted through 
the organization of labor; on the other hand by the 
combination of the owners. This, moreover, is the 
‘principal argument against Government purchase of 
the coal mines, for such a plan instead of increasing 
competition would bar it out entirely. The real 
problem, therefore, is to employ Government author- 
ity only so far as it is necessary to make the industry 
subject to economic laws—the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the law of competition. 
“How then can we put competition into the coal 
business? The first step must be to secure from the 


_ Government a commission or board which will have 


the authority to act as a referee for the public in all 
arguments arising within the industry. It must be 


; 
; 


i] 





empowered by the Federal Government to enforce 
its rulings. 

“As a second step, the mines should be divided into 
two parts which will be approximately equal as far 
as their producing capacity is concerned. Then by 
public decree, if you please, let the mines in one half 
be operated as union mines under a closed shop agree- 
ment, but let the mines in the other half be kept on 
an open shop basis. Then let the two groups show 
by their own operation which plan is the better. 

“The operators claim that the more efficient mines 
are the open shop mines, whereas the miners claim 
that the most efficient plan is the closed shop and the 
tight union. The public does not know which is 
right, but it does know that when either group se- 
cures complete control it becomes inefficient, careless 
and arrogant. 

“So long as there is real and fair competition, both 
sides are kept on their toes. If it is really true that 
the open shop plan is more efficient than the closed 
shop, then the open shop mines will gradually get 
the greater part of the country’s business. The same 
will be true if the miners can demonstrate that their 
plan is the better. 

“An interstate commerce commission has helped 
greatly in solving our transportation problems and 
insuring service for the public. A similar body as 
‘referee’ with power to enforce its rulings would do 
much to insure real competition and, therefore, good 
service in the coal industry.” 


$20,000 Verdict Against Retail Firm. 


A verdict of $20,000 damages for injuries suffered 
when he was caught in an electrically charged barbed 
wire trap which the Henry G. Von Heine Coal Co., 
is alleged to have laid in one of its coal yards, was 
awarded to Charles Lastner, 14, in the City Court at 
Baltimore a few days ago. 

These are the highest damages awarded in the City 
Court in recent years. Dr. A. P. Herring, head of 
the State Lunacy Commission, testified that as a result 
of the shock, young Lastner would be liable to re- 
current attacks of St. Vitus’s dance during the rest 
of his life. 


Reading Hauled Much Water. 


PottsviLtE, Pa., April 5.—Never before in the 
recollection of the oldest employes of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway was it necessary to haul so much 
water to anthracite collieries and railroad tanks in 
the Schuylkill region as during the past winter. At 
one time no less than 40 locomotives were employed in 
this service, and the necessity for diverting so much 
power for hauling tank trains hampered the move- 
ment of coal at a time when the markets were badly 
in need of a larger supply. The drought continued 
for months, but is now effectively broken through 
the melting of the winter’s heavy snowfall. 


Wholesalers to Meet in Cincinnati. 


The Cincinnati Wholesale Coal Association has ex- 
tended an invitation to the American Wholesale Coal 
Association to hold its annual conventon at Cincinnati. 
This invitation has been accepted and plans are now 
under way for the convention. The date, due to nu- 
merous other conventions being held in different parts 
of the country during June, and to the hotel situation, 
has not been definitely determined. 


At a hearing before Judge Berkey at Somerset, 
Pa., last Monday the 14 men and women charged with 
contempt of court in violating the injunction prohibit- 
ing them from interfering with or intimidating the 
miners of the Consolidation Coal Co. were found 
guilty and the men, 11 in number, were remanded to 
jail. They were released Wednesday after paying 
fines ranging from $10 to $100. The women were let 
off under suspended sentences. 
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PRES. POTTER’S CAREER 


Speaks Good Word on Value of Small Town 
Business Experience. 


As recently mentioned at the time of Julian W- 
Potter’s election as president of the Coal & Iron Na- 
tional Bank, he comes from Bowling Green, Ky. A 
recent notice of his career speaks of his family having 
been located in that town for 150 years, the first repre 
sentative of the family settling there just five years 
after Daniel Boone founded Boonesboro. A few 
years ago 353 of his descendants held a family reunion 
at the old home in Bowling Green. 

A number of his folks have been bankers, and 36 
years ago his father (recently deceased) created the 
National Bank & Trust Co. from a private bank 
which he had organized. -Mr. Potter at the age of 
28 became vice-president of the American National 
Bank of Bowling Green, coming to New York in 
1920 as assistant treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

In a recent interview Mr. Potter stated that bankers, 
on the whole, felt a greater responsiblity toward the 
public and banks were coming to be recognized as 
great public utilities rather than private ventures or- 
ganized solely for the personal gain of the stock- 
holders. 

Though Mr. Potter is a college man, he believes 
the boy who has an ordinary business education and 
gets his training in a bank in a small town has an 
advantage over the city boy. There, he says, the 
banker is father confessor, doctor, lawyer and adviser. 
He knows his clients intimately, and there is a per- 
sonal quality to the service which is entirely lacking 
in the city bank, where the demands are so many that 
it is impossible to know each depositor. In other 
words, small-town banking is a personal kind of 
banking, whereas in the big city it is more strictly 
commercial. The knowledge gained by experience in 
small-town banking is of considerable value to the man 
who eventually comes to a large city and enters the 
banking ranks. 

“T think it is a distinct asset for a man to have 
grown up in a small town, for he learns human nature 
much more thoroughly, it seems to me, than he does 
in the city. In a smaller town you do not find the 
same veneer, You see the real inside of a man’s mind 
much more quickly than you do in a great city where 
men learn to conceal their thoughts. 

“But, contrary to the opinion held in many parts of 
the country, business in Wall Street is conducted on 
a higher plane than is found in the majority of other 
places. It has been my experience that more big busi- 
ness is transacted through verbal commitments here 
in New York than in any other part of the United 
States. Therefore, New York is more watchful of the 
integrity of the word. The New York banker must 
be able to size up his clients quickly.” 


Forcing Inspectors Into Union. 


Mr. Carmen, Pa., April 5.—Wéith the outlaw strike 
problem considered more dangerous than ever before 
in the history of the anthracite fields, the threat of 
more suspensions is believed to hang over the indus- 
try on account of the order of the United Mine 
Workers that all coal inspectors join the union. 

It is the duty of coal inspectors to see that all coat 
is up to standard preparation when it leaves the mines. 
The operators say their usefulness will be destroyed 
if they become unionized. The inspectors have always 
occupied an important independent position. 

The recent strike of 5,000 men of the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co. was partly concerned with the unioniza- 
tion of inspectors. 





In conjunction with over-production and 
over-buying, a competitive situation develops 
when industry bids for labor, and that is a 
dangerous factor. Attention is drawn by, 
many writers to the danger of inflation in 
prices and in wages. This is a condition that 
was pretty thoroughly sized up by thinking 
people during the war era, when reference to 
the vicious spiral of prices was frequently made 
and the facts thereof were studied as never be- 
fore in recent years ‘by the business community. 
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PLAN HARMONY DRIVE 


New York Meeting Will Seek Way to Mini- 
mize Mine Labor Troubles. 


Officials of both anthracite and bituminous mining 
companies will attend a meeting to be held in New 
York on April 27th under the auspices of the newly 
organized Division of Industrial Co-operation of the 
American Mining Congress. This division was created 
in pursuance of a resolution adopted at the annual 
convention of the Mining Congress in Cleveland last 
October. 

At the New York meeting plans will be laid for 
the direction of the first effort made by a major 
industry in this country on a large scale to reduce 
friction between employers and employes. Already 
the Division of Industrial Co-operation has spread 
the network of its organization throughout the coun- 
try. State committees for coal and metal operations 
have been appointed in every mining district and 
large numbers of members of these bodies are expected 
to attend the New York meeting for the purpose of 
securing information to be applied in their more inti- 
mate contact with details of the problem. 

Officials of the division are taking care to impress 
the fact that the movement is not tinged with im- 
practical idealism. Proceeding upon the theory that 
a lack of understanding between employer and em- 
ploye is resulting in an unnecessary burden of costs 
being saddled upon industry, they have decided first 
to make a complete study of the causes and extent 
of this misunderstanding. Then they will attempt to 
secure, on a magnified scale, the results of industrial 
co-operation already achieved by several of the largest 
corporations in the country, to whom labor troubles 
are practically unknown. 


Coal Men Who Will Attend. 


\mong the well-known coal mining officials who 
have already accepted invitations to attend the New 
York conference are: 

S. D. Warriner, of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., Philadelphia; J. D. Zook, of the Illinois Coal 
Corporation, Chicago; Albert Nason, of the Nason 
Coal Co., Chicago; C. F. Richardson, of the West 
Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky.; C. H. Jenkins, of 
the Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; A. M. 
Meguire, of the Harlan Coal Co., Louisville; Robert 
Grant, of the New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co., Boston; Carmi Thompson, of. H. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland; W, H. Cunningham, of the Twin 
States Fuel Co., Huntington, W. Va.; R. P. Maloney, 
of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., Cumberland, Md.; 
Lee Long, of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, 
Va.; rank D, Rash, of the St. Bernard Mining Co., 
Earlington, Ky.; Carl Scholz, of the Raleigh Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.; J. G. Bradley, of the 
Elk River Coal Co., Dundon, W. Va.,; George Van 
Dyke, of the Sterling Midland Coal Co., Indianapolis ; 
G. D. Kilgore, of the Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, Norton, Va.; Otis Mouser, of the Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone Gap, Va.; D. B. Wentz, 
of the Wentz Co., Philadelphia, and Hugh Shirkie, 
of the Shirkie Coal Co., Terre Haute. 


Harrington Addresses Boston Meeting. 


At a special meeting of the Affiliated Technical So- 
cieties of Boston, held to consider fuel and power 
problems, George R. Harrington, president of the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, 
declared that there was little chance of any stabiliza- 
tion of the coal industry until some method could be 
found by which wage scale difficulties may be avoided. 

He said that he did not hold the union men or the 
operators blameless for the present disturbing prob- 
lems, but the operators were prevented from com- 
bining by anti-trust laws, while the unions were solidly 
organized. Over-manning of the mines and an excess 
of producing capacity were also factors, he stated. 


W. E. Hotchkiss, director of the National Industrial 
Relations Board of the Clothing Manufacturers of 
the United States, has been appointed to take charge 
of the investigations of the U. S. Coal Commission 
in Illinois, Indiana, western Kentucky and the South- 
west. 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION ENDS 


In Retiring from Office Gen. Goethals Says 
He Wouldn’t Take Job Again. 


Before giving up his duties as State Fuel Adminis- 
trator of New York, Gen. George W. Goethals issued 
General Order No, 5, effective April Ist, rescinding 
all previous orders and regulations issued by his 
office. Its text is as follows: 


“1. The Governor having proclaimed that 
the emergency requiring the office of Fuel 
Administrator no longer exists, and that the 
office of Fuel Administrator is abolished on 
April 1, 1923, all rules and orders of the State 
Fuel Administrator and all rules and orders 
by authority of the State Fuel Administrator 
made since the passage and approval of Chap- 
ter 673 of the Laws of the State of New 
York, 1922, or under or by virtue of said act, 
are hereby revoked; such revocation to be ef- 
fective April 1, 1923. 

“2. The provisions of this order shall not 
affect any proceedings heretofore or hereafter 
instituted for the punishment of any violations 
of Chapter 673 of the Laws of the State of 
New York, 1922, or of any violations of any 
rules or orders duly made by or with the au- 
thority of the State Fuel Administrator as 
they existed prior to the making of this 
order.” 


Gen. Goethals relinquished his office and its salary 
of $2,500 a month without any very keen regrets, 
judging by the remarks he made in the course of an 
interview. Asked if he would take the position again, 
if an emergency should arise next year, he said: 

“No, never. God forgive me if I ever take a posi- 
tion like this again. The fault is with Congress and 
maybe the men at the top had something to do with it. 


Blames Congress for Inactivity. 

“The situation is a national one. Wherever you 
have a situation of this sort there is only one power 
that can handle it. The Federal Government should 
have the power to inspect at the mines, handle prices 
and direct distribution. In fact, that is what the law 
says he shall do, But if you give a man a job, you 
have to give him the authority. 

“The Federal Government organized a Fuel Ad- 
ministration which had no authority. It gave the 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
quasi-judicial body which never acts. The Fuel Ad- 
ministrator in Washington has not enough power.” 

General Goethals was asked if he thought that the 
Washington authorities could not have accomplished 
more, even with the present authority. 

“Imagine ‘Teddy’ down there on that proposition,” 
he replied. 

“Big Stick” Needed at Washington. 

“The power of the State was ample,” he continued, 
“if similar power had been granted to the Federal 
Administrator so that he could have fixed prices and 
controlled distribution, not a church or schoolhouse 
would have had to close last winter. Congress was 
to blame, of course, but, oh, for the ‘Big Stick.’ 

“When the authorities at Washington were quoted 
as saying that the people were not going to be de- 
prived of a coal supply, it began to look for a little 
while as though we had a little ‘big stick’ coming.” 

General Goethals said he did not believe the or- 
ganization of a permanent fuel administration to deal 
with future emergencies would be helpful, but favored 
meeting emergencies as they arose, Discussing his 
own administration, he said: 

“There is no job which T have ever taken greater 
pleasure in quitting. There has been during the last 
winter remarkably little suffering and a good deal of 
fear. While the emergency is past, the supply in 
the dealers’ yards is such that they are not yet able 
to make deliveries in large quantities, For the time 
being, purchasers should not buy in excess of their 
present needs. The substitutes on hand should be used 
up, and no attempt should be made to induce dealers 
to take them back.” 

General Goethals said that he did not expect any 
coal emergency next year and that the mines should 
continue to produce coal under the agreement with 


the miners, which is to last until next September 
He paid a tribute to the coal dealers who “play. 
the game on the square,” and said he believed 
action of Burns Brothers in fixing a price of $13.50 
a ton in New York City had kept prices. below wh 
they otherwise might have been. 


CURRENT COAL OUTPUT — 


Bituminous About Stationary, While Anthra. 
cite Has Best Week in 1923. 


Bituminous production is running somewhat lighter 
than it was early in March, but it remains close to 
10,500,000 tons a week except that the church holi 
days probably caused a setback to about 10,000,000 
tons last week. ; 


Below are comparative figures showing the outpu 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks for 
while the celebration of Eight Hour Day on April 
corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. 
Geological Survey: 


7; 
Week Ended 1923 last 1922 : 
March 3...,...8 10,946,000 10,541,000 
March 10° eee 10,628,000 11,102,000 
March 17 ......... 10,428,000 10,843,000 
March 24 ......... 10,443,000 11,448,000 


“No market” losses are still confined principally to 
territory west of the Mississippi, although they are 
running fairly large in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
western Kentucky. 

























Anthracite. 


The anthracite mines produced 2,126,000 net tons 
during the week ended March 24th, which was the 
high mark of the calendar year to date. Last week 
will show a drop, however, owing to Good Friday, 
while the celebration of Eight-Hour-Day on April 
2nd will pull down the tonnage for the current week, 

Figures covering the four latest weeks for which 
complete returns have +een received by the Geo- 


logical Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 
1922: 


Week Ended 


1923 1922 
WH Eel My eA as 2,104,000 1,913,000 
Macch 10 ee eee 2,049,000 1,982,000 
March 17/4 ee. eee 2,057,000 1,907,000 
March 24-0 rere 2,126,000 2,095,000 





U. S. Chamber to Discuss Coal. 


States in New York during May. The group will 
devote its time to coal entirely, as it is both a sub- 
ect of pressing current interest to American business 
and at the same time links up directly with the trans- 
portation problem which forms the major topic of the 


annual meeting to be considered in both general and 
group sessions. 


As a base for the coal discussion, presentation is 
first to be made of a full review of the work of the 
United States Coal Commission. The: name of th 
speaker to whom this task will be assigned has n 
yet been announced, but plans for the meeting call 
for an authoritative outline of the Commission’s meth: 
ods and progress. 


To reach other aspects of the question, an analysis 
of the labor situation at the mines and its effect on 
the cost of industrial coal will be presented. It is 
expected that the speaker selected for this portion of 
the discussion will be a man who has intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject from his own business 
experience coupled with a knowledge of what other 
coal operators have found that is sufficiently far- 
reaching to give his statements authority. 


Against the background of information and under- 
standing of the coal problem these two addresses will 
furnish, will be presented the suggestion for seeking 
an economic ‘solution. The program gives no hint, 
however, as to the form in which such a plea is to 
be made or who is to make it. 7 ys ; 
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i W. S. Alden, president of the Alden Coal Mining 


So., is absent on a trip to Europe. 


IRC. Hill, of Madeira, Hill & Co., spent the Easter 
nolidays at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


' The Chelsea Coal Corporation, 24 State street, has 
nereased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 
cia 


F. W. Foedisch, of Philadelphia, was calling on 
ends in the local trade on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


| Henry C. Pearson, sales agent of the A. S. Van 
Wickle Estate, was among the week’s visitors from 
>hiladelphia. 


¥ 

| Raymond Havemeyer, of W. A. Marshall & Co., 
jas been spending part of the week at his firm’s 
\lontreal office. 


. Clinton B. Cox, northwestern sales agent of the 
vehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., was here from Minne- 
\polis this week. 
C. P. Brodhead, 29 Broadway, has incorporated his 
msiness for $100,000 under the name of the C. P. 
3rodhead Coal Co., Inc. 
' D. A. Kennelly, a well-known transportation man 
af No. 1 Broadway, where he had been located for 
inany years, died this week. 
“he Titan Fuel Corporation will move on May Ist 
‘rom the 13th floor of 32 Broadway to larger quarters 
n the 14th floor of the same building. 
f w. A. Marshall & Co., of New York, announce the 
pening of a western office in the Kirby Building, 
fagretand, with H. L. McDonald in charge as western 
anager. 
-: ymond O’Brien, until recently New York man- 
ger for the Iron Trade Products Co., has gone to 
‘ilkes-Barre, where he is now associated with the 
ayne Coal Co. 1 
William McMurtrie Speer, who as a special U. S. 
District Attorney conducted a grand jury investiga- 
jon of the local coal trade three years ago, died at 
%jermont, N. Y., last Monday. 
The Rubel Coal & Ice Co., of Brooklyn, have 
lst acquired the site for a new coal yard at Hillside, 
ar Jamaica. The company already has one yard at 
mMaica, in addition to its other plants. 
R. Lowe McKee, of 149 Broadway, left a few days 
) for Dayton, Ohio, where he will confer with his 
- ciates of the S. J. Patterson Co. on matters ap- 
ttaining to the business of the new coal year. 
William J. Faux, president of the Logan Coal Co., 
larrison Building, Philadelphia, returned a few days 
go from an extended trip to South America and 
as been calling on friends in the New York trade. 
Tn order to satisfy the needs of its growing busi- 
E the Talbot Coal Corporation, 149 Broadway, has 
tranged to move from the tenth floor to the fourth 
fd on May ist will be installed in new location, the 
20m number being 420. 
>. Tracy Ryan, formerly Deputy Commissioner, 
ewater Coal Exchange, Inc., and later associated 
‘ith the New England branch of Dexter & Carpenter, 
ac. has been appointed manager of the Iron Trade 
oducts Co.’s New York office, located at 30 Church 
ret. 
‘The vagaries of the weather this season are illus- 
ated by the fact that the average temperature for 
x was 23 degrees lower than for New Year’s 






lay, the figures as shown by the records of the local 
‘eather bureau being 46 degrees for January 1st and 
3 deBrees for April Ist. 

J. W. Galloway and J. E. McGowan, president and 
ice-president, respectively, of the Maryland Coal Co., 
) Beaver street, are expected back shortly from a 
vo weeks’ vacation at St. Augustine, Fla, Mr. 
[cGowan has been spending considerable time on the 
Mf links while in the South and has won three 
Mirnaments, his trophies including two silver loving 


ips. 

:. Milman Coal Corporation, with authorized cap- 
al of $225,000, has been organized by Frank J. Mil- 
an and C. W, Sauer, of this city. Offices will be 
yened on April 16th at room 842, Woolworth Build- 


U] 


. 


ing, and the new concern will carry on a wholesale 
business in anthracite and bituminous coal. Telephone 
numbers will be Barclay 9143 and 9144. Both Mr. 
Milman and Mr. Sauer have been identified with the 
local trade for several years and are well and favor- 
ably known. It is understood that they have estab- 
lished mine connections in the hard and soft coal 
fields which assure them of a dependable supply of 
tonnage at all times, 


Pennsylvania Production, 1922. 


The production of anthracite coal in Penn- 
sylvania during the calendar year 1922 amount- 
ed to 52,505,741 net tons, compared with &88,- 
493,732 net tons during 1921, a decrease of 
35,887,991 net tons, or 40.5 per cent. The 
result, of course, of the strike in the anthracite 
regions from April 1st to September 11th. 

Despite the strike in various unionized fields, 
the bituminous tonnage produced in 1922 
amounted to 118,141,579 net tons, compared 
with 115,849,814 net tons in 1921, an increase 
of 2,291,765 net tons, or 1.9 per cent. 





W. H. Kid, Veteran Salesman, Dead. 


William Henry Kid died at his home in Brooklyn 
on Saturday last in the 84th year of his age. Mr. 
Kid was connected with the coal trade for more than 
40 years. 

In the 80’s he was prominent as a salesman in the 
Middle West, representing the firm of Whitney & 
Kemmerer. While tonnages were small in those days, 
there was a notable coterie of salesmen and other 
representatives covering the territory west of Buffalo, 
and the agent who could distinguish himself in the 
sale of tonnage was a man of parts. 

Upward of 35 years ago Mr. Kid opened an office 
for Whitney & Kemmerer in Buffalo, after a few 
years coming to New York to take charge of the 
finances of the office in this city. He continued as 
cashier for a number of years, finally retiring to 
take up less exacting work in another line of business. 

Funeral! services were in Elizabeth, N. J., on Tues- 
day. 





March Weather. 


The monthly report of the New York Weather 
Bureau shows that the average temperature for March 
(37 degrees) was only seven-tenths of one degree 
below normal, which is 37.7 degrees. This does not 
tell the whole story, however, for last month was’ 
notable for its sudden and extreme changes and the 
fact that the most severe cold spell was experienced 
during the closing days. 

On three occasions there were several consecutive 
days when it was milder than normal. The first four 
days in the month were above normal. This was 
also true of three days between the 10th and 15th, 
and of four days between the 20th and 25th. This 
was offset by several cold snaps, the most notable of 
which began on the 25th and continued through to 
the end of the month. 

On the 29th the mercury went down to 10 degrees 
above zero, which was within three degrees of the 
low mark of the entire winter—7 above, registered 
on February 18th. The average temperature for the 
29th was 21 degrees below normal. 

The coldest March on record was in 1872, with an 
average temperature at New York of 29 degrees, 
and the mildest was in 1921, when the average was 
48 degrees. 





46,000 Welsh Miners Strike. 


A cable from Cardiff says that 46,000 miners in the 
Rhondda coal fields went on strike last Wednesday. 
Not a pit in the district was working, the dispatch 
added. Picketing was being maintained in many 
places, but no cases were reported of non-unionists 
attempting to work. 

The strike was called for the purpose of forcing 
5,000 non-unionist miners to join the Miners’ Fed- 
eration, the surface men and stokers having organized 
a union which the federation refused to recognize. 
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| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED “2, 


EMALE stenographer for New York 

wholesale office. State experience and 
Salary desired. Address, Box, “A2”, care 
ot SAWARD’s JOURNAL. 

















WANTED 


F,STABLISHED retail coal yard, water 
delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 
York. Address, “Box M10,” care of 


Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 
A LIVE wire salesman, with some follow- 
ing in the Coal Trade, for Eastern New 
England Territory, with headquarters Bos- 
ton, Mass., by old established producers and 
shippers of high grade Anthracite and Bi- 


tuminous Coal. Address “Box M19,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE 


RIVER coal Washery on the Schuylkill 

River near Pottsville on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Capable of producing 5 battle- 
ship cars of Rice and Barley daily with 
slight changes. Most modern electrical 
equipment and 5 car side-track. Full par- 
ticulars New England Fuel & Supply Co., 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











WANTED 
ALESMAN for New York City territory, 
anthracite and bituminous. Apply, 


Dexter & Carpenter, Inc., 12 Broadway. 


SALES MANAGER AND 


OAL BUYER; experienced; familiar 

with the West.Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio fields. In business at present. 
Desires to manage sales or buying 
branch office, any location, for enter- 
prising operating or selling Company. 
Address “Box Al,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 








WANTED 


O lease coal mine on royalty basis, 500 
to 1000 tons daily preferred; height of 
coal not less than 4 ft. Pa., W. Va. or Ky., 
only. Room 2004, 15 Park Row, New York. 


WANTED 


A SALES connection for a good quality 
low volatile coal (20-22%) having a 
fairly high fusing point, and taking Clear- 
field freight rate to New York State and 
New England. We can finance such a con- 
nection and develop a permanent business, 
Give particulars as to quality, present ton- 
nage or possible development. No brokers. 
Address, “H”, care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 

N aggressive bituminous coal salesman 

of experience to cover Connecticut and 
part of Massachusetts to represent a long 
established mining and wholesale house. 
Preference will be given to man well ac- 
quainted with territory. Give full partic- 
ulars, past experience, salary or salary and 
commission expected, age, etc. All infor- 
mation will be strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress, “F. H. B.”, care of Saward’s Journal. 
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HOW DEALERS ERRED 


Some of Them Made Mistakes During and 
Following the Strike. 


G. W. F. Woodside, executive secretary of the 
New York State Coal Merchants’ Association, makes 
the following comment in the current issue of his 
bulletin on the way the retail dealers in this section 
have handled the situation during the past year: 

The condition that has existed during the past few 
months should never occur again. Someone says, 
“T agree with you,’ but the power of preventing it 
is not in the hands of the retail trade—but goes back 
to the strike with its causes and the consequent non- 
production of anthracite for five and one-half months. 
I agree with you in that, but it is not in our province 
to discuss that phase of the matter, That is a ques- 
tion that must be adjusted and fixed primarily between 
the operators and United Mine Workers. 

I do believe, however, that much could have been 
done by the retailers prior to the strike and later 
during the coal burning period that would have helped 
the situation. In the first place, in many localities, 
consumers complained that when ready to put in 
their coal last spring they were advised by their 
dealers not to do so. 

Wherever this is true, the consumers have a just 
grievance because by following this advice, when 
they needed coal they found themselves without any 
and discovered that it was impossible for them to 
get what was wanted and needed. We believe there 
was a mistake made in every instance where the dealer 
last spring either advised delay, in view of an antici- 
pated decrease in price, or urged purchase at that 
particular time. 

There was a middle ground and what seems to 
me to be the logical plan. That was to “put all the 
cards on the table,” tell the facts and let the con- 
sumer do his own deciding. 


Delay in Procuring Substitutes. 


After the strike was over, in another way the re- 
tailer could have helped the situation. When, after 
the information was brought to his knowledge by the 
Fuel Administration, added to those facts which he 
already knew, that he could only receive 50 or 60 per 
cent of his regular tonnage and that 100 per cent of 
demand would have to bé met, he had followed the 
advice of the State Fuel Administrator and provided 
himself with such substitutes as. he might have been 
able to secure, consisting of bituminous, coke, wood, 
etc., his pathway would have been easier. 

Then in the beginning of the coal burning period 
he should have insisted that~a percentage of these 
fuels be used in connection with the use of such an- 
thracite as he was able to deliver. If this had been 
done the situation, which arose late in the winter on 
account of the prolonged cold and storms when there 
was nothing but substitutes which in many instances 
had to be burned alone, would have been avoided and 
conditions all through the coal burning year would 
have been better. 

Now, if these few matters that we have tried to 
bring to your attention are worth anything at all they 
should arouse thoughts as to results. In the first 
place, many retailers have handled substitutes that they 
knew nothing about prior to selling them during the 
emergency, Perhaps all of you have wondered what 
the future effect would be. 


No Lasting Effects Anticipated. 


Outside of the use of buckwheat, which is really 
not a substitute, and the use of coke we believe no 
effect will be felt by the trade. No one in their homes 
or place of business will use bituminous coal as 
long as anthracite is available. While coke has met 
with favor in some cases its price and bulk and diffi- 
culty in handling will not make it a factor of com- 
petition in the use of anthracite. 

One thing, however, that the State Association has 
brought to your attention many times within the last 
couple of years has been demonstrated and that is 
that No. 1 Buckwheat can be used and should be 
used as a domestic fuel either in such apparatus as 
has been especially constructed for its use or in any 
heating plant in connection with larger sizes. 

We believe that the far-seeing retailer will take 
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advantage of the experience his consumers have had 
during these past few months in its enforced use 
(many of whom have found it to be a desirable fuel), 
and endeavor to market its proportionate share in 
their regular trade and business. This would in- 
crease your tonnage to the extent at least to which 
No. 1 Buckwheat would be used and will also demon- 
strate to your source of supply that you are co- 
operating with them in marketing this size. 

The result of this co-operation will certainly not 
be to your detriment in securing other sizes. 


Steel Corporation’s Fuel Tonnage. 


The annual report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration shows that in 1922 its subsidiaries, including 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and the United States Coal 
& Coke Corporation, produced 3,431,846 tons of bee- 
hive coke, an increase of 102.1 per cent over 1921, 
and 9,805,212 tons of by-product coke, an increase of 
20.6 per cent. The total coke production was 13,237,- 
058 tons, or 34.7 per cent more than was made in 
1921. For use in the manufacture of coke 16,778,413 
tons of coal were mined, showing an average coke 
yield of 78.8 per cent. 

At all of the coal and coke properties of the cor- 
poration, including those in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana in the north, and 
in Tennessee and Alabama in the south, a grand total 
of $5,987,117 was expended during 1922. Of this 
amount $1,762,509.99 was for the acquirement of addi- 
tional acreage of coking and gas coal in Greene 
County, Pennsylvania, and in the Illinois and Indiana 
coal districts. 

The coal and coke subsidiaries of the corporation 
control 762,670 acres of coal land, 697,465 acres of 
which are owned and 65,205 acres held under lease. 
As to grade of coal 419,286 acres are coking and 
343,384 acres are steam coal, net gains of 699 and 
5,651 acres, respectively, during the year, 


Operators to Sue C. & O. 


Operators in the Kanawha field are arranging with 
their attorneys to file a number of damage suits in 
the State courts against the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, claiming that this railroad has ceased to become 
a public carrier, that in distributing its available 
empty coal car equipment preference is shown for 
certain joint service and other assigned car mines, and 
that they have been largely damaged by the failure 
to properly supply their mines with coal loading 
equipment. 

Kanawha operators also claim that the C. & O. is 
accepting daily from Cincinnati and Columbus some 
400 carloads of manifest east-bound freight, to the 
detriment of the coal loading in the Kanawha District ; 
that the yards at Hinton are only able to clear an 
average of from 800 to 900 carloads per day, and that 
50 per cent of their capacity is taken up with this 
east-bound manifest freight, 


High Rate on Waste Impracticable. 


To THE EpiTor: 

On page 908 of your March 17th issue, in article 
headed “Refuse Cars for Rock Pile Loads,” is a sug- 
gestion that the carriers might establish a high rate 
on the unmerchantable coal. This is impracticable. 
The only justification for charging a higher rate on 
one grade of coal as compared with another would 
be on account of higher values, inasmuch as all the 
qualities would load equally heavy, use the same class 
of equipment and have the same transportation char- 
acteristics in all other respects. 

Carriers certainly could not justify higher rates on 
the poor quality coal than on the best quality. There- 
fore, the only final result would undoubtedly be a 
lower rate on the poor. quality, which would, if any- 
thing, encourage its movement, 

This does not take into consideration the imprac- 
ticability of the carriers attempting to police the situa- 
tion and draw definite line between what is merchant- 
able coal and that which is not. 

Epw. S. GILEs, 
Coal. Frt. Agt., D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
New York, March 28, 1923. 
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BAD TRADE PRACTICES | 


Offenses of a Few Unscrupulous Shipp 
Bring Discredit to All. 


PitrspurcH, April 5—During the past week 
troversy that has existed since the early fall 
year between a coal producer and a consume 
settled. Perhaps the most satisfied party as a : 
of this settlement was the coal producer, thougas 
quite possible he realizes he has lost the cons 
question as a buyer of his product, for some 
least. 

The controversy, which was the result of a 
ment of several cars of coal during the period o 
prices, was not the fault of the coal producer i in qu J 
tion, as in this particular case he acted in the cap acl 
of broker a in the sale of the coal. 

At the particular time referred to, prices 
their peak as a result of the strike. Several 
coal were offered the operator by another con 
and he sold these cars as designated. As the 
were billed direct to the consumer, none outside of t 
shipper saw the coal. The same was billed at arou 
$9.00 a ton. Soon after the arrival of the coal in # 
other city, a complaint was registered that it w 
such inferior quality as to make it practically 
for designated purposes. The claim was allo 
drag and it was not until recently that the coal 
ducer sent a man from his office to reach a settle: 

When this representative arrived in the other 
he was asked to took at the coal, which ha 
stored on the premises, An inspection convinced 
that the concern had been shipped the rankest ki: 
coal, full of dirt and, as claimed, practically unfi 
the purposes of the plant. A conference resulted 
an agreement whereby the consumer agreed to pa 
$3.00 a ton, delivered, which did not leave much 
the seller after freight was deducted. 

This instance is pointed out here as _illustrati 
the reason for much of the sharp criticism the 
has been hurling at the coal industry for 
years. Much of this has had its source in t 
creditable practices “of a certain class of produc 
dealers, who, deliberately and with full knowl 
what they were doing, have sold and shipped coz 
inferior quality. 


Newcomers Often Worst Offenders. 


In some cases, particularly of those persons w 
out previous experience as operators, who — 
mining rights to fringes of crop coal about w 
out mines, the product loaded into cars has bee 
little better than black dirt. Consumers bought th 
so-called coal in good faith, sometimes payi 
cessive prices for it, as during the last year, 
find it almost useless to their needs. Often the 
deceived in-the appearance of a carload fi 
thin coating of good coal spread over the to: 
pile of dirt. Not infrequently consignees refuse 
accept shipments, after learning their chara 
in other cases the material was taken to some né 
borhood dump and wasted like other refuse. 


Experiences of this sort have caused most indigi 
protest on the part of coal consumers who have ¢ 
right to object to paying for unmerchantable 
The entire coal industry has been made to si 
The question is often asked here: Why do coal 
remain so low when other commodities are 
ally going higher? Why do coal consumers 
in remaining out of the market even now wl 
is so low that few, if any, producers can ope 
a profit? ' ‘ 


Reputable coal operators, of which there are 
numbers in the Pittsburgh district, unite in an 
sion of opinion that a material change is nece 
in the relations between the coal man and the 
sumer. They believe that the impression the 
sumer now has that the coal man will take his r 
eye if afforded the opportunity must be removed 


In this connection, the advisability of following 
example of other industries and selecting a dicta 
similar to Hayes of the movies, has been much 
cussed. There is none, however, who has the 
of sponsoring such a movement publicly and i 
ception must remain with some individual who pf 
sesses the courage of his convictions, 
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Harlan Operators Discuss Lake Pool. 


Crncrnnatt, O., April 5—At the meeting of the 
executive committee of the Hazard Coal Operators’ 
Association at the Sinton Hotel on Tuesday, the 
formation of a Hazard lake pool was discussed, the 
plan being to join in direct shipments to the North- 
west, where the dock of the Maynard Coal Co., of 


! Columbus, would be available to the limit of half a 


million tons at a cost for loading and unloading of 


} 65 cents and for selling of 25 cents a ton. 


The plan resulted from the feeling that lake-buyers 


/ were attempting to beat down prices on Hazard pro- 
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duction to an unfairly low basis. It is only tentative 
as yet and will not be put into execution unless it 
can be found legally permissible. 


E. D. Hilleary, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway, in charge of traffic, announces the 
following appointments, effective April 3rd: Harry C. 
Stauffer, freight trafic manager; John W. Hewitt, 
assistant freight trafic manager; Richard C. Camp- 
bell, general freight agent; Charles C. Rambo, gen- 
eral coal freight agent; William B. Gheen, coal freight 
agent. 


Bartom M., Croll has been appointed division freight 
agent (Philadelphia Division) of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, effective April 3rd, succeeding Wil- 
liam B. Gheen, who has been promoted to coal freight 
agent of the Reading system. Mr. Croll’s headquar- 
ters will be in the Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 
For some time past he has been general agent of the 
Reading’s freight department, with office in the Wool- 
worth Building, New York, 


The Vibbard coal mine at Vibbard, Mo., has been 
closed indefinitely, 


The Sugar Creek Coal Co. 


of Mount Hope, West Va., 


Is pleased to announce that the 


J. H. WEIL COAL CO. 


KENTUCKY, OHIO AND 
WEST VIRGINIA COALS 


Branch Office 


has been re-appointed exclusive sales agents 
for Chicago for the ensuing year 





All correspondence relative to shipments within the 
Chicago Switching District should be addressed to 


General Office 
817-18 Dixie Term. Bldg. 
Cincinnati 


H. 
ANTHRACITE, 


PHILADELPHIA—215 South Broad St. 


GRAZIER 


505 Union Bldg. 


Cleveland 


H. 
BITUMINOUS, 


COAL *xn COKE CO. 


LINEAWEAVER & CO. 
GAS COAL, 


NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. 


J. H. Weil Coal Co. 


333 S. Dearborn Street 


Phone Harrison 3458 


Inc. 
COKE 


LEBANON, PA.—Miller Bldg. 


Inc. 


MOUNTAINDALE 


Johnstown Trust Bldg. 


PRODUCERS 


MORGANTOWN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


P. R. R. 
MILLER VEIN 











N 


JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 


90 West Street 


ELKINS FUEL COMPANY 


THRACITE 
ITUMINOUS 


Johnstown, Pa. 


COAL 


New York 












SHIPPERS 


EASTERN OFFICE 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


R. L. COPE, Mer. 
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PENALTY CLAUSE UPHELD 


Court Decides Sewalls Point Exchange Could 
Charge for Car Detention. 


Judge Rose in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Richmond has rendered an opinion up- 
holding the verdict of a jury in the District Court, 
that the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange had thé legal 
right to collect a penalty of $2.00 per car per day from 
members who failed to unload cars promptly at the 
Norfolk piers of the Virginian Railway. The by-laws 
of the Exchange contained such a clause, but some of 
the members had resisted collection of the penalty on 
the ground that it was invalid. 

It will be recalled that about two years ago a great 
deal of controversy took place on the part of mem- 
bers of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc:, against 
the collection of these penalties. Shippers at New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore formed a commit- 
tee and employed counsel, and a successful effort was 
made to compel the abatement of the penalties. It 
was urged that the Exchange was without power to 
enforce the penalty clause and that the penalty was 
unreasonable, etc. This opinion of Judge Rose settles 
the law in line with the right of an Exchange to 
impose reasonable charges for undue detention in the 
pools. 

Perhaps its chief interest is to members of the 
I-exchange at Newport News, which is still function- 
ing and has in force a penalty rule. 


Judge Rose’s Views. 

In the course of his opinion Judge Rose said: 

“Sometimes a member's coal was detained at tide- 
water because of conditions which he could not con- 
trol, sometimes because he was waiting for a rise. 
The Exchange could not undertake to determine which 
was true, nor was there any reason why it should. 
In any event, the shipper had had the use of a car 
as a place of storage for his coal, as a shipper of 
wheat under similar circumstances would have had the 
use of a bin in an elevator, In one case as in the 
other he should pay for it and the rules of the Ex- 
change were drawn to insure that he should. * * * 

“That is what the judgment below required the de- 
fendant to do. It had used’ the cars as storehouses. 
It was able to do so without subjecting itself to 
liability to the railroad for demurrage, because and 
only because its fellow members in the interest of the 
Exchange and of the public, had refrained from using 
all the storage to which they were entitled and had 
in effect put it at the service of the defendant. 

“They had, however, never undertaken to render 
this service gratuitously. The by-laws of the Ex- 
change which were in effect the agreement under 
which the members united themselves provided that 
the defendant or any one else who had this advantage 
should pay for it, $2.00 per day per car, the rate 
which the experience and usage of many years had 
fixed as the reasonable value of the use of a car. 


“Tt is of no moment that when the defendant made 
application for membership in the Exchange it may, 
not have known of this by-law for it learned of it 
not long after and before it made use of the cars for 
which it is now charged. In our judgment that is all 
there is in this case. * * * 

“The mere fact that the parties called it a penalty 
does not make it so, although in a case otherwise 
doubtful, such fact might well be decisive, but here 
there is no possibility of doubt as to what it really 
is. It is precisely as if a country club required every 
member to pay $2.00 for any day he played upon its 
golf course. It might, if it chose, call it the exaction 
of a penalty for playing golf; but it would neverthe- 
less remain as an equitable way of providing a part 
of the cost of facilities which the club had created 
but which some of its members did not use at all, 
some but seldom, and others very frequently.” 

Gibbs L, Baker, of Washington, was one of the 
counsel for the Exchange. 


Prof. Arthur J. Hoskin has been appointed acting 


head of the Department of Mining, University of 
Tilinois, following the recent death of Dr. H. H. Stoek. 


POWELL & CO, EXPAND 


Opening of Baltimore Office Coincides with 
Completion of New Building. 


A. H. Powell & Co., Inc., of New Haven, announce 
the opening of an office in Baltimore, effective April 
16th, which will be in charge of C. C. Knobeloch, who 
up to this time has been sales manager for the Davis 
Coal & Coke Co. Mr. Knobeloch’s varied experience 





C. C. Knobeloch 


in the many details of handling the production and 
marketing of coal well fits him to serve the consumers 
in his new capacity. In length of service, Mr. 
Knobeloch was the senior employe of the Davis com- 
pany, The Baltimore office will be located at room 





Home Office of A. H. Powell & Co., 


New Haven 


831 Munsey Building, where the trade will be properly 
and efficiently. cared for. 

At the same time Powell & Co. are opening their 
own office building in New Haven, Conn., which will 
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be known as the Powell Building. It is situated a 
the corner of Church and Court streets, adjoin 
the Municipal Buildings. It directly faces the New 
Haven “Green,’ one of the show places of New 
England. 

The building is 12 stories high and of terra cotta 
and marble construction. It is thoroughly metropoli- 
tan in all its appointments. The company’s offices are 
located on the top floor and the remaining offices 
of the building have all been rented to the very 
highest class of commercial, brokerage and banki 
institutions. The building is constructed of entire 
fire-proof materials and is one of the finest of its kind 
in New England. 

A. H. Powell & Co., Inc., have been serving the 
trade for the past 19 years from their New Haven 
headquarters, as well as from their offices in Ney 
York City, which are located at No. 1 Broadway. 

Their new offices in Baltimore will enable them to 
increase their facilities in serving the needs of the 
coal consuming trade. 





Glad Winter Is Over. 


IrHaca, N. Y., April 5—The ‘coal Crisisueam 
Ithaca, now happily but a memory, was a serious 
proposition both to the retailer and to the consumer. 
Without exception, it is believed, every coal dealer 
in the city lost money last winter, and they hope 
they'll never see another like it. 

According to several dealers their expenses this 
season have been very large, owing to the number 
of small deliveries. Motor trucks built to carry thr 
and four tons at a time were obliged to carry a few 
hundred pounds. The expense of running the ‘cual 
was the same, and sometimes it required just double 
the number of men to handle such small loads. 

One dealer reports that on one of the coldest days 
a truck left his yard just after dinner with bags of 
coal. The total weight of the coal on the truck w 
about two tons. Under normal conditions two tons 
could be unloaded within an hour. On this trip sev. 
eral stops, which took one afternoon, had to be made 
and the delivery of this particular two tons of coal 
cost the dealer a half day’s pay for two men and t 
running expenses of one of the biggest trucks 
owned. 


More Activity Soon. 


Naturally, as we are passing from winter into 
spring, bituminous prices have declined in a season 
able way, and as usual that has its effect of holding 
back buying. But in the face of current demand fot 
fuel for industrial consumers, purchases must be reé 
sumed soon. A factor contributing to manufacturing 
activity is the great amount of new construction 
der way. The need of coal for steel plants is recog 
nized, but practically all other items in building con= 
struction also mean use of coal. Small or even minute 
are the requirements in each individual instance, but 
multiplied by millions the result means much. Witl 
the cutting off of lumber in the East, great shipment: 
of sash and doors are made from the Middle Wester 
points, and this and other such features mean more 
freight for the railroads. ‘ 

Instead of the unemployment that Great Britaii 
has to contend with, a steel authority states that th 
season of outdoor work may draw as many mei 
from plants consuming steel as from those making i 
In other words, the consuming of steel will slo 
down as a result of the scarcity of labor. This lead 
to consideration of the present policy of restricte 
immigration, This may be all right theoretically, b 
there must be raw material, so-called, to do the roug 
work if much is to be accomplished. 


New By-Product Ovens Planned. 


Youncstown, Ohio, April 5.—With resumpti¢ 
this week of the by-product coke plant at Far 
Pa., of the Carnegie Steel Co., all such units in 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys, totaling about 70( 
are in blast. An additional battery of ovens is # 
be installed this year by the Republic Iron & Steel Ce 
Another Mahoning valley interest is figuring on 
60-oven by-product coke property. A plan to erec 
a commercial by-product plant in this district, t 
supply coke to valley blast furnaces and gas to a steel 
concern is also in contemplation, ‘ 
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OUR COAL COMPLIES WITH SMOKE ORDINANCES 


Dilltown Smokeless Coal is a Shipments by ‘“Tunnelton Freeport” Coal 
BB: RY &ePs andthe A Good Steam Coal 


Miller Vein Coal on Clearfield Freight Rate Shipments by B. & O. 


Prepared Over Picking Tables Rot ec Wc rae a ers Ss eg 
LUMP—MINE RUN—SLACK Shipments by P. R. R. From Reynoldsville Basin 


Quaker City Coal and Coke Co. 
Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia 


VULCAN SMOKELESS COAL, 


High Fusing 
Temperature Ash 


SPRING COAL CO. 


SHIPPING PORTS 
501 Fifth. Abe GNew_ York AGENTS FOR LONG BRANCH AND NEW RIVER Sewalls Point, Va. 


50 Congress aes Boston 


Low Volatile 


















Philadelphia, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. Latrobe, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Results—Not Pool Classification Count”’ 
PRODUCERS COAL & COKE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Irving L. Camp, President 


MINES Executive & Sales Office—Johnstown, Pa. 
P. R. R.— VICTOR HILL No. 1 BEE HIVE No. 1 and 2 CASSIDY No. 2 
BOLIVAR No. 1 FLOOD CITY No. 1 and 2 


B. & O.—N. & S. BIG VEIN OAKDALE HILLSIDE GOLDEN GLOW 
N. Y. C_—NEW CASTLE (High Fusing) 
LOW VOLATILE MEDIUM VOLATILE GAS COAL COKE 


W.H. DRUCKEMILLER Shipper of “VERIBEST” 


31 N. 4th Street SUNBURY, Pa. Established 1890 
Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous—Cannel— Coke 





Philadelphia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Johnstown Buffalo 


Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICE BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Anthracite MINERS Bituminous 
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Fairmont Notes 





J. L. Byrne, of the Byrne Gas Coal Co., Scottdale, 
Pa., was in Fairmont this week. 


Dan R. Lawson, secretary of the Appalachian Fuel 
Co., was in Elkins, W. Va., on Monday. 


Charles E. Hawker, of the Edward Hines interests, 
Fairmont, was a recent Pittsburgh visitor. 


M. C, Raikes, who represents the J. E. Long Coal 
Co., Clarksburg, was in Fairmont recently. 


Robert E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., has returned from Baltimore. 


Reports received in this field indicate that the No. 8 
Ohio fields have been loading lake coal recently. 


Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, was in Pittsburgh on Tuesday. 


Claude Scott, Morgantown representative of W. H. 
Bradford & Co., was in Fairmont a few days ago. 

It is understood that the new car distribution rules 
will be effective on May Ist, if they can be completed 
by that time. 

W. D. Reed, secretary of the Fairmont & Mason- 
town Coal Co, has returned from a business trip 
to Washington. 

Carl Riggs has assumed his duties as secretary and 
director of the Fairmont & Cleveland and Chicago 
coal companies. 

Rk. M. Hite, president of the Virginia & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., will return from a pleasure trip to Atlantic 
City on Thursday. 


Harry B. Clark, president, and Kenna Clark, sales 
manager, Clark C. & C. Co., are on a business trip 
to New York City. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., has returned from a week’s trip to Travers 
City and Detroit, Mich. 

A total of 862 people in Marion and Harrison coun- 
ties have signed petitions in favor of the erection of 
a school of mines in Morgantown, in connection with 
West Virginia University. 

It is said that due to the arbitrary stand taken by 
the union on arcwall machines and dead work, the op- 
erators in the Elkins section bucked the union and are 
yet working on an open-shop basis. 

The Antler Coal Co. announces that it has closed 
Sue mine on the Charleston Division, B. & O., owing 
to the scarcity of cars, the management claiming it is 
not profitable to mine coal under the existing con- 
ditions. 


Officials of the United Mine Workers have set a 
rate for a coal loading machine at a mine of the 
Schriver Coal Co. on Scott’s Run. It is supposed to 
load from 150 to 200 tons of coal a day, and is the 
first one in the region, 


Last week the mines paid for the first half of 
March. The pay out of Fairmont banks may have 
aggregated $500,000, which was a quarter of a million 
dollars less than usual. The pay during the last 
half of March will even be less, it is said. 


It is reported in this region that the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., which consumes approximately 2,000,000 
tons of coal annually, has contracted for its entire 
tonnage. It is understood that 450,000,000 tons of that 
has been closed in this field. The company, it is said, 
has secured the remainder from mines in Pennsylvania, 


Dr. Boris Emmett, of Washington, a social encono- 
mist employed by the United States Coal Commission, 
came to Fairmont recently and will spend a week or 
more visiting coal mines in this region. He is study- 
ing the industrial conditions between operators and 
miners for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of 
coal strikes. 


C, H. Jenkins, vice-president, Hutchinson Coal Co.; 
W. D. Evans, transportation manager, West Virginia 
Division, Consolidation Coal Co., and George S. 
Brackett, executive vice-president of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, were in 
Baltimore on Wednesday conferring with John 
Neessner, superintendent of mine ratings of the B. & 
O. System. 


| Buffalo Notes | 


A. R. Stubbs, manager of the Buffalo office of the 
J. P. Burton Coal Co. of Cleveland, visited the home 
office last week. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., one of the mon- 
ster new industrials on the river road below the city, 
sold its first tires on the 3d. The force of men is 
now only 500, though there is capacity for 25,000. 


At the election of the Barnett C. & C. Co. this 
week, J. R. B. Barnett was chosen president, W. R. 
Danields, vice-president, and F, A. Mohr, secretary 
and treasurer. The officers constitute the Board of 
Managers. 

Some of the leading mines in the Allegheny Valley 
district are holding off for contracts at $3 for mine 
run, but there is not much business at that figure. 
Some of them admit that they will have to come 
down. 


A sale of 100,000 tons of No. 8 coal has been made 
by the Maher Collieries Co. to the Great Lakes 
Transit Co, for vessel fuel, two-thirds to be delivered 
here and the rest at Erie. The coal comes from the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad via the Erie, on a 
$2.24 freight rate. 

The Peabody Company’s mine at Kramer, Pa., 
which has been shut down a month for repairs, thus 
throwing 100 men out of work, resumes work this 
week, Payment will be made on a ton basis. Roy 
Harris, from the same position in the Soldier mines, 
will be foreman, 


The Buffalo waterworks are not to have the benefit 
of the bids opened last week for the furnishing of the 
annual supply. On the request of Councilman Krein- 
heder, whose duty it is to look after this supply, the 
bids were all rejected on the claim that coal can be 
bought in the open market for less than any of them. 


Teaching young men, college students and others 
how to handle traffic in a terminal city like this is to 
be undertaken soon. Both the head of the city schools 
and of Buffalo University are studying the advisability 
of establishing classes in that line. How to keep a 
freight car moving ought to be one of the first sub- 
jects taken up. 

Albert H. Tracy, head of the retail coal trade 
bearing his name, died on the 3d at the age of 83. 
He was long in the coal trade, having been manager 
of the water trestle of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
till it went out of business in Buffalo. He then went 
into the retail trade. He was very well and favore 
ably known in the trade and was prominent in the 
Methodist church. 








The awful mess made of the coal situation by State 
Fuel Administrator Goethals has surprised everyone 
here. Both his facts and his deductions are disputed. 
A Buffalo paper in a long editorial takes up in a 
special way his declaration that we ought to cut 
Canada off when “we are freezing here” and says 
that “Good Americanism does not consist in creating 
bad blood with our neighbors.” It also shows how 
easy it would be for Canada to retaliate by cutting 
off the electrical supply that we are getting from 
that side. 





Stocks Decreased in February. 


Wasuincton, April 5—The following preliminary 
statement regarding the amount of commercial stocks 
of bituminous coal throughout the country as of 
March 1, 1923, was issued today by Federal Fuel 
Distributor F. R, Wadleigh: 

“Preliminary figures from a canvass of commercial 
stocks of bituminous coal undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the United States Geological 
Survey under the authority of the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor, indicate that on March 1, 1923, commercial 
consumers and dealers had in storage approximately 
36,000,000 net tons of bituminous coal. 

“For comparison the total amounts of stocks re- 
ported on previous dates are given below: September 
1, 1922, 22,000,000 tons; October 1, 1922, 26,000,000 
tons; November 1, 1922, 32,000,000 tons; January 1, 
1923, 36,000,000 tons; February 1, 1923, 38,000,000 
tons; March 1, 1923, 36,000,000 tons. 
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Philadelphia Notes ; 


Russell K, Pratt, of the Pratt Coal Co., 141 Mil 
street, Boston, Mass., was a visitor to the trad 
recently. i 

W. R. MacDonald, sales manager of the E. E 
Townsend Coal Co., Bostan, Mass., was noted in th 
city this week. , 

William D. Hammer, of Clemmency, Hammer & 
Co., with his family, spent the Easter holidays a 
Atlantic City. 

David I. Mann, of Front & Berks streets anc 
Germantown, was another visitor noted at the sea- 
shore during the past week. 


J. V. Mayhew, vice-president and secretary of the 
General Western Fuel Co., Toledo, Ohio, was a caller 
in the city during the past week. 


John A. Dwyer, assistant purchasing agent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co., rejoices in the 
arrival of an heir, John A. Dwyer, Jr. 


F. N. Dounce, Elmira, N. Y., was an early spring 
visitor to local shippers and endeavored to impress 
the necessity upon them of making good shipments 
his way. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Reading, Pa., has 
recommended to city council the erection of a public 
wagon scale, whereon all bulky merchandise, including 
coal, can be officially weighed. 


E. K. Kline, of Green Lane, Pa., has disposed of 
his retail coal and lumber business, including real 
estate, at that point to Edgar K. Hauck of the same 
place, Mr. Hauck having already taken possession. 


The Yeakel & Huzzard retail coal business at 
Norristown has been sold to A. Hurst Weaver, the 
new owner having already taken possession. Mr. 
Weaver for some years has been engaged in contract 
road building, 4 


E. H. Pennygacker, of the firm of Pennypacker & 
Kennedy, Phoenixville, Pa., has been incapacitated for 
several weeks on account of illness, but is again 
spending his time at the office, having recovered his 
old-time energy, q 


Madeira, Hill & Co., John M. Young, anthracite 
sales agent, have vacated their offices in the North 
American Building, where they have been located 
for many years, and taken up quarters in the new 
Atlantic Building. They are occupying the entire 12th 
floor, and magnificent is thé one word that describe 
the new offices. Everything is practically brand new, 
including the handsome green velvet carpeting on the 
floors, and this old reliable firm is in position te 
cordially greet their friends in the new home. 
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Snead Co. Opens Norfolk Office. 


The L. A. Snead Co., with headquarters in the 
Woodward Building, Washington, has opened a branch 
office in the Flatiron Building, Norfolk, in charge 
of S. T. Snead. 3 
~L, A. Snead, president of the company, has been 
engaged in and connected with the coal business for 
nearly 20 years and during a good part of the ti ne 
prominently identified with the industry, especially 
during the war. He was at one time a national repre. 
sentative of coal operators; served as a member of 
the “Peabody Coal Committee” in the early days of 
the war, which committee antedated the formation of 
the Fuel Administration, of which he also was ma de 
a member, and served as Assistant U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. He was a member of the committe 
which helped to inaugurate the coal pooling arrange: 
ment in the interest of conserving and increasing effi 
ciency of railway equipment, and increasing prod 
tion of coal and dispatch of vessels. He also serve 
as a member of the Railroad War Board and 
a member of the Committee on Priorities of the War 
Industries Board. : 

S. T. Snead (a brother of L. A.) has also been 
connected with the coal industry for some 15 years, 
and during most of the time has specialized in mine 
and coal accounting. He installed the system for and 
served as Commissioner of the Sewalls Point Coal 
Exchange, at Norfolk, during the'time it was in 
operation. 4 
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COMMERCIAL COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


and Shippers 
BITUMINOUS 


Cuts Goal Costs 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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C.M. MODERWELL & COMPANY 


PEOPLES GAS BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


Equipped for and Experienced in the Sale of Coal. 












Propositions from Eastern Operators Invited. 











BRANCH OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 





DETROIT 


Where competition is keenest, advertise the hardest. 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 


BLOSS SMITHING 


The Standard Since 1835 


MORRIS RUN COAL CO., 
Whitehall Building 


Inc. 
New York 





NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 


NEW YORK—111 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH—Frick Annex 
PHILADELPEIA — Stock Exchange Bldg. 





Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. 
Mine sampling and inspection. 





CAMPBELL, PEACOCK & KINZER, Inc. 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


General Offices: Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON, MASS., Coastwise Coal Co., 113 State St. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, F. A. Routh & Son, Board of Trade Building 


FORESTON COAL CO. INC. 


‘Miners and Shippers 


Anthracite (°() Af Bituminous 


General Sales Offices: 


136 Liberty St. 
New York City 


Rector 4308-4309-9387 


ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 


Branch Office: 
505 Main St. 
Forest City, Pa. 


Telephone 
912-R4 


Executive Offices: 
Mears Building 
Scranton, Pa. 

Telephone 
8127-8132 





TEL. JOHN 0548 


THE COUPLAND LABORATORY 


124 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


Speciaiists— 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 


Investigation of coal properties. 
Expert Legal testimony. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., Post Standard Building 
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. BY-PRODUCT COKING COAL 
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| Cincinnati Notes | 


W. J. Magee, of the Carbon Fuel Co., 
of last week in New York. 


Walter Wood, of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, was in the city on Friday. 

Frank P. Stewart, of the Winifrede Coal Co., is 
spending ten days at Philadelphia. 

Charley Pennington, of C. M. Moderwell & Co., 
Chicago, was in Cincinnati on Tuesday. 


Leo Romanski, of the Atlas Coal & Coke Co., 
was in Cincinnati’s “midst” on Monday. 





spent a part 


Chi- 

cazo, 
J. S. Spencer, of Broadbent, Spencer & Co., Detroit, 

was a Monday visitor to Cincinnati coal circles. 

R. B. Gilham, of the Campbell's Creek Coal Co., 
is just back from a season on the Florida coast. 

D. H. Jenks, general manager of the Producers’ 
Coal Co., is spending a few weeks in Florida. 

Robert Wheeler, of the Wheeler Coal Co., Pineville 
Ky., was mingling in coal circles here on Monday. 

R. A. Colter, of the C. G, Blake Co., is in Chicago 
and Northwestern cities on business for his company 
this week. 

M. L. Corbett, of the E. J. Corbett Co., of Detroit, 
was in Cincinnati on Monday, conferring with coal 
operators. 

W. H. Glover, of the Donald Coal Co., Stollings, 
West Va., was a Friday visitor to the Cincinnati coal 
market. 

C. L. Hess, resident manager of the Fort Dearborn 


Coal Co., spent most of last week in the Big Sandy 
district. 

P. M. Taylor, of the Tanner Supply Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was here last week skirmishing for 
supplies. 

H. K. Howard, president of the Clear Creek Coal 
Co., was in Huntington, West Va., on Monday and 


Tuesday, 

H, L. Monarch, 
Diamond Coal Co., 
districts this week. 

H. G. Wright, of the H. G. Wright Coal & Coke 
Co., of Chicago, Ill., was a Monday visitor to the 
Cincinnati coal market. 


O. J. Deegan, of the W. E. Deegan Coal Co., 
Charleston, West Va., stopped off here on Saturday 
on his way to California. 

D. H. Pritchard, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Virginia Fuel Co., spent the week-end 
at Huntington, West Va. 


The Triangle Coal Co., 
gone into bankruptcy with 
liabilities of about $40,000. 

W. R. J. Zimmerman, president of the Old Domin- 
ion Coal Co., Charleston, West Va., is visiting his 
company’s Cincinnati office this week. 

Frank Ellison, general manager of the C. G. Blake 
Co., returned from the West Virginia mining districts 
on Saturday and left at once for New York. 

Paul Wolnitzel, who has been trafic manager of 
the Richvein Coal Co., has resigned that position to 
accept a similar one with the Tildesley Coal Co. 

The Cincinnati Coal Exchange is asked to partici- 
pate actively in the Cincinnati Fall Festival, as one 
of the auxiliaries of the Chamber of Commerce. 


advertising manager of the Blue 
is visiting the West Virginia coal 


of McAndrews, Ky., has 
assets of $20,000 and 


W. R. Kernahan, manager ‘of the Chicago office of 
Cosgrove & Co., was in the city over Sunday with 
Mrs. Kernahan for an Easter visit with relatives. 

There was a meeting of the Hazard Coal Operators’ 
Association at Cincinnati on Tuesday at which the 
chief subject for consideration was the labor situation. 


Harold L. Holmyard is sojourning with his family 
for a restful season at Ashville, where his father, 
Roy Holmyard, returning from Florida, will join him 
this week. 

The Southern Coal & Coke Co, now occupies a 
handsome new suite of offices in the Dixie Terminal 
3uilding. It had been in the Neave Building for 
several years. 


The Isiand Creek Ceal Co. is having the plans made 
for a half-a-million-dollar loading dock on the Ohio 
River at Cincinnati. It will be thoroughly modern 
in all its equipment, 

Vice-president B. N. Ford, of the Matthew Addy 
Co., is back from an extended sojourn in Florida. 
He is greatly improved in health, having added 15 
pounds to his weight. 

The Coal State Gas Co. is a new incorporation here 
with George Ewald, president of the Standard Tide 
& Inland Coal Sales Co., at Charleston, West Va., 
as the leading stockholder. 

Ernest Spreen has resigned his position with the 
McBard Coal Co. to accept one with the Philadel- 
phia & Cleveland Coal Co., which now occupies offices 
in the Dixie Terminal Building. 


Word comes from Virginia, where O. M. Richard- 
son, resident manager of the Old Dominion Coal Co., 
and wife are visiting the latter’s parents, that there 
is a fine new daughter in the family. 

C. H. Hightower, vice-president of the McAlester 
Coal Co., Kansas City, who was here a few days ago, 
announced that his company had opened a new office 
in Omaha, with Ed. J. Silvers in charge. 

The Young & Morgan Coal Co., of Webster, Ky., 
is the name of a new $12,000 coal corporation, with 
FE. M. Young, J. H. Morgan, and Anna B. Young, 
of Providence, Ky., as leading stockholders. 


Ed. A. Gorman, Inc., has sold its coal yards in 
Bellevue, Ky., just across the river, to Frank B. 
Peters, formerly of the Smokeless Fuel Co., who 
will incorporate a new company to operate them. 

The American Coal Wholesalers’ Association is to 
hold its annual convention at the Sinton Hotel in 
Cincinnati in June, according to the decision of the 
board of directors of that organization. It is said 
that a Cincinnati member is being quietly groomed 
for president of the association. 

Harry Neilson, resident manager of the Co- 
operative Coal Co., put it over on his friends by 
staging a wedding on the 19th in which he took the 
part of bridegroom and Mrs. Hallie Gale, of Evanston, 
that of bride. Mr. and Mrs. Neilson took a week’s 
honeymoon trip to Chicago and the Northwest. 


The Valley Coal Co. has been reorganized under 
the name of the Valley Coal & Dock Co. Its capital 
stock has been increased to $300,000. R. C, Clements 
is president, J. T. Sweeney, vice-president, and F. F. 
Kegal, secretary and treasurer. Headquarters of the 
company will continue to be at Milwaukee, with the 
principal sales office in Cincinnati. 








Gompers Against Government Ownership 


Samuel Gompers, in a letter on the coal situation 
printed in the current Outlook, declares that he does 
not “regard Government ownership of the mines as 
necessary to a sane operation of the mining industry.” 
“I am inclined to the belief that a proper organiza- 
tion of the mining industry on both sides and a proper 
collaboration of both organized owners and organized 
workers in the mining industry would result in the 
elimination of practically every evil from which the 
industry now suffers,” he says. 

Mr. Gompers says that every inquiry made into the 
situation has shown that wages is not the element 
which is responsible for the high price of coal. “TI 
am satisfied,” he adds further on in the letter, “that 
it will be far better even to suffer some continued 
abuse in the coal industry than to resort precipitately 
to nationalization or Government ownership.” 








Lift Embargo on Philadelphia Firm. 


Harrispurc, Pa., April 5—The Public Service 
Commission has lifted the embargo on coal deliveries 
against the Carroll Coal Co., of Philadelphia. After 
charges of price gouging and selling inferior coal 
had been made against.the company, the commission, 
on January 22nd, prohibited the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from delivering coal to the company. 

This order is now modified to permit delivery of 
coal, effective April 1st. The modification was 
granted upon petition of M. J. Carroll, who assured 
the Commission of future strict compliance with the 
rules of the State Fuel Commission, 
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Pittsburgh Notes 


Wayne McGinnis, of the Poland Coal Cie wa 
visitor in Alliance, Ohio, 


John D. Baile, of Andrew Baile Co., Ltd., Me 
real, Canada, was a Pittsburgh visitor. 


Frank Brinkworth, of the Paragon C. & C. 
Buffalo, was a Pittsburgh business visitor, 


N. R. Rein, of the H. K. Wick Co., Youngste 
and Buffalo, was a recent visitor in Pittsburgh 


W. W. Werts, of the American Coal Co., Bi 
hamton, N. Y., was a visitor in Pittsburgh recent 


Mines have been ordered to observe the ruling 
a head man and a foot man must be kept at t 
proper places at every mine shaft or slope as lon: 
as any persons are underground. 


The Gascola mine of the Blanchard Coal Co., 
Center, in Allegheny County, on the Union ~ 
which was shut down March 19th due to lack 0 


markets for coal, was reopened Monday with a 
force, 

P. C. McLain, 25 years old, superintendent of 
United Refractory Co. mine at Dunbar, was tak 
to the Connellsville hospital with a gunshot wou 
in the right knee. The shooting was said to 
been accidental. 

coal will be used for emergencies. 

The Cleveland & Western Coal Co. has let 
contract for the tipple for its big new mine at 
hatan, Ohio, which will be one of the largest in Oh 0 
The company plans to make shipments of coal 
river on a scale never before tried in the Upper Ohic 
Valley. The new tipple will extend out over | 
County, has been transferred to the Zanesville pre 
erty of the Blanchard-Zanesville Mining Co., whi 
will be known as the Big Muskingum mine. 
steam shovel has already been installed on the pr 
erty there and stripping will begin shortly. R 
Allen, sales manager, was in Zanesville recently 
look over the work. 
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A strike has made idle the Webb mine at Shag 
side, Ohio, the largest in Ohio. The miners’ griev 

is that a railroad company has taken off trains 
to haul men to and from the mine. Seven hundi 
men are affected. 

The Penn Central Power Co. has purchased 20 
acres of coal land in Broadtop township, bbe 
County, from the Kay Coal Co., of Everett. 
company will erect a power plant at Saxton, n 
the coal property, to be operated by water, but { 
water to facilitate loading of barges. 

It is reported here that a letter has gone forwar¢ 
from Philip Murray, acting president of the U. M. 
to offset the movement looking toward the candida 
of John Brophy of District No. 2 as president 
the union. Brophy’s candidacy, it is said, has bee 
booming since he was made chairman of the Nation 
Research Committee of the miners’ organization, 

Arthur Snyder, superintendent of the Big Mosha 
non mine of the Blanchard Coal Co. in Clint 

The proposed plan to place bituminous coal in 
public utilities class by placing the industry uni 
the supervision of the Public Service Commission 
vulnerable to sharp attack. It is contended that 
are too many different production conditions in we 
ern Pennsylvania fields that the commission could 
regulate prices fairly. Rates could not be chang 
it is held, without taking into consideration tra 
portation charges on West Virginia coal. Anot! 


argument is that coal cannot be classed as a pu 
utility because it is a commodity. 


A bill introduced in the Pennsylvania legisla at 
provides the superintendents of bituminous mi 
must see that rear-end signals are on last cars 
trains, that dusty mines generating gas must 
moistened and that danger signals must be placed 
the openings of mines when a sudden inflow of ¢ 
is likely. Another bill provides for increased f 
for applicants for certificates as mine foremen a 
assistants. The charge for a certificate now is $3 ai 
the bill provides for $2 fees from applicants and 
for those who receive certificates.’ 
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We are expanding our coal sales orga- 
nization so that we can give good 
service to a larger number of customers. 
Our policy of handling coal tonnage 
on a conservative basis is establishing 
confidence in the minds of our clients. 


PILLING & COMPANY in 


120 BROADWAY --~ NEW YORK 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON,MASS. 
CLARENDON BUILDING, UTICA,NEW YORK 
TITLE, TRUST & GUARANTEE BLDG, JOHNSTOWN, PA, 


PIG IRON -IRON ORES ~ALLOYS~ COAL~COKE 
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TAULEY COAL MINING CO. inc 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 
WE MOVE APRIL 7tn 


eT Oe 
FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING 


Where We Will Be Pleased to Supply Your Every 


Fuel Requirement. 





WE OFFER— 


Black Oak Smokeless 


The economical fuel for steam or smithing use. 


Westmoreland Low Sulphur Gas Coal 


Specially adapted for gas producing and by-product 
plants. 


Horatio 


A medium volatile quick firing steam coal. 


—We are now closing contracts— 


CAMERON COAL COMPANY 


Real Estate Trust Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 





Coal Pockets 


of Practical 

and Economical 
Design Erected. 
Under My Personal 


Supervision 


Plant of Wm. J. Fee Coal Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Also Expert Repairing of coal plants. 


For 26 years engaged in designing and building 
coal pockets of wooden construction. 


Now prepared to undertake new construction or 
repair work of any kind. 


Write for Estimate. 


HARALD V. GORMSEN 


2555 Third Avenue New York 
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WHEN COAL IS GONE 


Water Power Commission Urges Need of 
Hydro-Electric Developments. 


The necessity for furthering hydro-electric devel- 
opment so that an adequate source of power might 
be available to supplement and gradually replace the 
power obtained from coal is pointed out by the New 
York State Water Power Commission in its annual 
report for 1922, 

“Although from the estimates of coal under ground 
it appears that it will be hundreds of years before it 
will be entirely exhausted,” the report states, “it is 
apparent that a point will be reached when the supply 
will be exhausted that can be mined at a reasonable 
cost, and ultimately reaching a point of exhaustion 
of fuel that can be economically mined, especially 
when it is considered that the power demand of this 
state has increased at as great a rate as 10 per cent 
during recent years, 


“A reference to the conditions of fuel supply will 
furnish a clear idea of the necessity for furthering 
hydro-electric development in order to substitute such 
power whenever possible for power now produced 
from fuel, and take care of the increasing demand. 

“The efficiency of heating by electricity is not suf- 
ficiently high to enable its being used extensively for 
that purpose, but there are numerous plants, using 
fuel for power, that might be. driven by hydro- 
electric power. There is an ample field and ample 
reason for developing all of the water power that 
can be economically developed. 

“State Geologist George H. Ashley, of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, was consulted in regard to the coal supply of 
that state. 


End of Cheap Coal Approaching. 


“Pennsylvania had originally 21,000,000,000 tons of 
anthracite and 112,000,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
The anthracite region is limited to about 484 square 
miles. It is estimated that 6,000,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite have been mined to date. 

“This estimate is based on actual mining of about 
one-half that amount and allowing the other half for 
wastage. However, it must not be lost sight of that 
the cost of mining will tend to increase steadily. 

“This increase is due to the fact that the coal which 
could be mined more easily has been mined first. As 
time goes on, the deeper and more inaccessible coal 
will be mined, resulting in increased cost. It is esti- 
mated that anthracite coal in Pennsylvania will be 
produced for another hundred years. 


“While there is bituminous coal in Pennsylvania to 
last several hundred years, it is estimated that 100 
years will probably see the exhaustion of the thick 
and cheaply mined. coal in that state. 

“Of the 112,000,000,000 tons of bituminous coal that 
was originally estimated to be in Pennsylvania, about 
the same amount as of anthracite, namely, 6,000,000,- 
000 tons, has been mined, leaving in the ground 106,- 
(00,000,000 tons, which should yield not less than 
75,000,000,000 tons. 

“If the mining of bituminous coal at the rate of 
150,000,000 tons a year is continued, the bituminous 
coal in Pennsylvania should last 500 years. As in the 
case of the anthracite coal, the cost of mining will 
tend to rise, particularly as the thinner beds are more 
difficult and expensive to mine, and the coal remaining 
is more inaccessible than that which has been mined.” 


I. C. C. Hearing on Northwestern Rates. 


A hearing involving the matter of freight rates on 
coal to the Northwest is scheduled to begin at Min- 
neapolis on May 3rd, before an examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Representatives of the 
dock interests at the Head of the Lakes claim that 
they are gradually being crowded out of the North- 
western market because the existing rate structure 
favors producers in Illinois and other states who ship 
into that territory all-rail. They contend that a re- 
adjustment should be made, either by advancing the 
all-rail rate or by reducing the rate on soft coal to 
lower lake ports and from the Head of the Lakes to 
the Twin Cities and other points in the interior. 
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Buckwheat and Coke. 


Buckwheat and coke! Buckwheat and coke! 

I hate to be cold, as | hate to be broke! 

My coal pile is gone, and I’ve burned all my wood, 

I've tried kerosene, and I’ve found it no good, 

And now | am burning—and this is no joke— 
Buckwheat and coke! 


Buckwheat and coke! Buckwheat and coke! 

I’ve burned all my furniture—nice golden oak— 

And old magazines, and the children’s old shoes, 

And newspapers also, which choke up my flues ; 

And now I am burning, with other poor folk, 
Buckwheat and coke! 


3uckwheat and coke! Buckwheat and coke! 

I dwell by the furnace and shovel and stoke, 

I shake it all day, for it won’t burn without; 

I shake it too hard, and the buckwheat falls out! 

Oh, 1 weep as I shovel, and swear as I poke, 
Buckwheat and coke! 


Buckwheat and coke! Buckwheat and coke! 

In odor of coal gas I smother and choke, 

The coke is too large and the buckwheat too small; 

It burns up too fast, or it won’t burn at all; 

It never gives heat, and it always gives smoke— 
Buckwheat and coke! 


Buckwheat and coke! Buckwheat and coke! 
The help of my dealer I try to invoke, 
“Dear neighbor of mine, if you value my soul, 
Oh, what can you sell me that looks like hard coal?” 
With calm independence the autocrat spoke: 
“Buckwheat and coke!” 
—Donatp F. Rose, in New York Evening Post. 


British Exports 


Exports of fuel from Great Britain during first twe 
months of 1923 and two years previous were: 


1921 1922 1923 

AnthracHely.meeeyaesite 221,884 290,320 399,940 
S team usta eatentives 2,574,191 6,244,560 8,693,336 
Gas”. 25245. pee eee 502,142 1,019,855 1,424,183 
Household eae eta 12,756 68,730 99,552 
Other ssortseeeeeur ee 118,281 411,804 897,289 

Totalio;aie toners 3,429,254 8,035,269 11,514,300 
Coke—casttract etna 103,481 150,277 200,688 
Other Sorts ame eee 35,341 179,029 aZi lS 
Manufactured fuel.... 132,918 168,985 182,044 


The total quantity of British coal exported and ton- 
nage exported to German ports was as follows: 


Month. All destinations. Germany. 
1922. Tons. Tons. 

Januatyinraes toe dente 4,020,935 247,313 
February: Aven fovea 4,014,334 359,889 
Marcheee sence mai cU 2a 467,718 
April jiatlnacase carat 4,096,578 256,618 
Mayirean thes ccoaneaer. 5,057,230 601,473 
June Sietadiatnoteaes 4,794,649 889,644 
July2 "seem cate sere 5,063,763 1,133,402 
August  Rateea tere tientis 5 6,146,121 1,165,228 
September Bama atte 3 7,082,729 1,060,801 
October: We aceeenee 6,196,411 918,598 
November Jee-- wien 6,570,758 735,153 
December caceneeons 4: 5,954,642 509,769 

1923 
January) pees oa 5,611,670 521,854 
February” Qos tcteee 5,902,630 1,000,097 


Land Fraud Case on Trial. 


E. C. Berkeley, general manager of the Youghio- 
egheny & Ohio coal mining interests in West Virginia, 
with headquarters at Van, Boone County, was re- 
cently called to Omaha, Neb., to testify in behalf of 
the Government with reference to a case in the Fed- 
eral Courts at that place. It seems that some years 
ago an attorney from West Virginia by the name of 
James Ellison is reported to have gone into the Middle 
West and sold bonds for a so-called Boone County 
land corporation. 

Ellison and associates had only a shadow of title 
to these lands and the bondholders finally discovered 
that the so-called West Virginia lands were not theirs. 
Criminal prosecution has followed, and Ellison is now 
being tried by the U. S. Government under charge 
of defrauding through the U. S. mails. Mr. Berkeley 
was called to testify to the titles of certain holdings 
of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co, 
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SMOKELESS COAL TON 


Some Details of Southern West Virgii 
Production by Districts. | 
I 


The following data regarding coal productior 
southern West Virginia and the tonnages of the thr 
railroads serving that section, was recently comp 
and published by the Winding Gulf Operators’ 
sociation : ; 


COAL PRODUCTION. 


u Net 192) 
District and Railroad Tons Total 
Pocahontas— 
CN &. Wo. eee 16,675,980 ..... 
( Virginian)". ...0. eee eee 27,987 16,703,9 
Winding Gulf— 
(Virginian). 22.4. 5,276,000) - ...:. am 
(Ce 80.) ane 0.0 ole 1,739,015 7,015,6 
New River— 4 
(Co & 'O:) oS eee 4,527,970 ... 
(Virginian))) V..eeneeeeee 1,097,469 5,625,4 
Tug River— 
CN. & W.. 0. . ise 0 ce einer enn 4,423, 
Total 2.0... 5 ems ocean ee ete 33,768, 


Smokeless Coals 1922-1921 (Net Tons). 
Carried by West Virginia Railroads. 





1922 1921 
Norfolk & Western........... 21,099,725 17,442,960 
Virginian v.02 knee eee 6,402,056 5,674.5 
GR& (0)... 00 dlet one eee 6,266,985 — 5,601,6 
Total. 4. coher 33,768,766 28,719,0 
Coal Tonnage Moving on N. & W. Rails. 
1922 192 
Pocahontas District eee een 16,675,980 13,352, 
Tne River -District. oseee eee 4,423,745  4,090,6 
Thacker District ..... canes 5,923,830 ,868,$ 
Glinch Valley: ‘Districtyoenaee 2,020,940 1,159, 
Kiemnova °..ccctvaees sot hae eee 1,753,780 808, 
Totals > <.8 4a.0 ee 30,798,275 23,444.37 
Coal Tonnage Moving on C. & O. Rails. 
1922 1921 
Lovan Districtittiiaseis sete 


12,274,810 10,551,2( 
New River District. .4,527,970 . 


Winding Gulf District.1,739,015 6,266,985  5,601,6! 
Kanawha ‘District een eee 1,919,400. 3,749,2 
Coal River DPistrictts.. eee 1,393,930 — 1,962,30 
Kentucky. District 9) taeeenene 3,842,030 — 1,900,00 
Totals: .42,.20 coe eee 25,697,155 23,7643 | 
Coal Tonnage Moving on Virginian Rails. _ | 
1922 1921 
Winding Gulf District........ 5,276,600 4,551,68 
New River District. .....eseee 1,097,469 = 1,110,2¢ 
High Volatile District........ 618,148 401,82 
Pocahontas District *..... «se. 27,987 12,6 
Anthracite- District’ v2.5 088) ae . 
Totals “2.500. Sine cee ee 7,020,792  6,076,3t 
RECAPITULATION. 


Tonnage of All Coal Carried by the Three Railre 
of Southern West Virginia. | 


1922 1921 192¢ 

NaS We oe mseten 30,798,275 23,444,374 25,314, 
C. & O...........+-25,697,155 23,764,360: 27,187 
Var cinidanis. te seein 7,020,792 6,076,366  7,612,3¢ 
Totals canted 63,516,222 53,285,100 60,114,84 


Hylan Forced to Retract. 


John T. Wilson, president of several coal compar 
located on the N. & W., recently returned to W 
Virginia from a month's visit to Florida. While M 
Wilson was at Palm Beach, the Honorable John 
Hylan, mayor of New York City, took occasion 
rip up the coal operators and the coal indus’ 
through the local press. Mr. Wilson took excepti 
to some of the statements made by Mayor Hy! 
and very pointedly called his attention to certain fat 
pertaining to the smokeless coal fields of West V 
ginia and other non-union coal fields in our State. 

Both Mayor Hylan’s article and Mr. Wilson's a 
ticle were published on the front page of the Pal 
Beach News. Mayor Hylan’s reply to Mr. Wilson 
statements was that he had no intention of criticis 
the bituminous industry, his rermarks being addre 
solely to anthracite. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


_ There is unusual similarity in the statements 
made week by week by the U. S. Geological 
Survey concerning the tonnage of bituminous 
coal mined and shipped. The excess amount 
over and above 10,000,000 tons reported in the 
past three weeks has been 428, 424 and 414 
thousand tons respectively; practically the 
same, it will be noticed. 

We are undoubtedly headed towards large 
figures for 1923, and while comparison with 
other recent years may suggest over-production 
and attendant evils, it is well to bear in mind 
that comparison with other years in the past 
shows that the amounts in busy years have 
considerably exceeded the indicated amount for 
1923, and, in addition, we should have the 
benefit of a few years’ growth. Altogether, 
despite the inroads of oil and the effects of 
efficiency and economy, it would seem that we 
still have a little distance to go before com- 
ment on over-production becomes a vital sub- 
ject, and railroad facilities, it is safe to say, 
will place a limitation on largely increased 
output. 

Manufacturing activity continues unabated. 

The increase in wages at steel plants shows the 
demand for labor, and comment as to whether 
there will be a sufficient number of men avail- 
able for the farming districts this year, in view 
of the manufacturing activity, shows that un- 
employment is not a feature to be considered 
now. . 
Steel manufacture is a line of industry that 
uctuates greatly and is the keynote of activity 
in the business world. Its course as regards 
operating activity and the employment of labor 
is indicated by the fact that there were three 
decreases from the top wage figure when af- 
fairs were on the down-grade, and now there 
have been two increases, indicating that the 
basis of payment is well back towards the high 
mark of the active period following the war. 

Coal buying in the bituminous market con- 
tinues quiet. There can be no question of that. 
Tonnages are asked for in small volume not- 
withstanding the active use of coal, and it is 
thought that some shortages are developing 
because of this fact. The heavy movement of 
soal on the railroads must be in fulfillment of 
orders placed. some time ago. 

The Survey reports consumers holding 
38,000,000 tons as stock on hand. This seems 
ike a large figure until we recall that 20,000,- 





000 tons has been officially designated as the 
famine line; that a dangerous situation prevails 
when stocks drop below that mark. With de- 
mands large, the reserves are not as important 
as they would be with less business activity. 

The delay in the opening of lake navigation 
is commented upon, but that does not start as a 
general thing until the first of May and often 
makes a slow start despite much preliminary 
gossip with regard thereto. The situation in 
that quarter attracts more attention this year 
perhaps than it often has done in the past 
because the docks are depleted. The promised 
demand in the Northwest is good and it is 
becoming desirable to have an outlet in large 
measure for the considerable tonnages that are 
moving from the mines. 


Attention is directed to the railroad plan of 
stocking coal early, and as the railroads use 
one-third of the total bituminous tonnage, that 
is important. It will give tone to the trade 
during the early summer, also relieve the pres- 
sure on facilities in the fall. However, with the 
economy measures that are in force and the low 
wage schedules offered by the railroads, it is 
a question if they can get enough labor to do 
the full amount of work contemplated when 
they want to have it done. 


The announcement of new equipment pur- 
chases is encouraging. It means activity in 
iron and steel and better facilities for the 
railroads. It is not forgotten that too many 
cars are a disadvantage to the trade, also that 
in the recent past some roads have had more 
cars than they could handle to advantage. But 
generally speaking, it will be a long time be- 
fore the railroads have any plethora of equip- 
ment. The much discussed surplus of labor at 
the mines, so prominent a factor a few weeks or 
months ago, is not so much considered now. 
The slack is being taken up, as the old saying 
goes. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad reports 1,980,- 
713 loaded cars handled in the first quarter of 
1923, as compared with 1,674,485 in 1922 and 
1,495,523 in 1921; with the high record of 
1,793,525 in 1920. The new record now es- 
tablished is 10 per cent over the previous one. 
Seventy-ton cars loaded at 10 per cent excess 
capacity are now quite an ordinary thing in 
this company’s business, while the 100-ton cars 
of the Virginian Railway are running in regu- 
lar service quite as successfully as smaller cars 
are handled. 


We are coming to the point where the matter 
of capital and the ease of the money situation 
is to be considered. Increased business calls 
for more capital to carry it on. To what ex- 
tent does the flow of wealth to tax-exempt 
securities have a bearing upon this topic? 
Will commerce and industry suffer because of 
unwillingness to risk capital in commercial 
ventures wherein profits have to be shared with 
the Government, though expenses and losses 
are a matter of individual concern? 


As matters stand at the present, general 
business has secured such a momentum that 
practically, all commentators say that six 
months’ activity is before us, and naturally 
the coal trade will share therein. In fact, so 
far as the trade is concerned, the activity may 
easily extend beyond that length of time as it 
is frequently said that the coal trade trails 
behind other lines, not being depressed as 
quickly as some and not reaching the full peak 
of activity until that point has been reached 
and passed by others. 


Bituminous prices continue their shrinking 
tendency. While southern coals benefited by 
export talk a little earlier in the season, the 
general course of the market from January Ist 
has been downward. Good grades of Penn- 
sylvania coal were quoted at the beginning of 
the year at $5. Their prices now range from 
$3 to $3.50, while low grade coal approaches 
the $2 mark. High grade coal does not cost 
any more to produce, generally speaking, and 
as it is probable that with the closing down of 
operations that cannot command more than $2 
for their product there will be an increase in 
the demand for other coals, which will prevent 
further material shrinkage. 

The anthracite trade in domestic sizes con- 
tinues very active. There has been no chance 
for dealers to stock up, but consumers gener- 
ally are desirous of stocking up to a larger 
extent than usual. It does’ not follow that 
everybody can or will stock up before August 
3lst. There are many reasons why this cannot 
be done, but there will be enough orders to 
keep everybody busy and absorb the produc- 
tion, beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

A striking feature of the trade has been the 
entire lack of relaxation of the demand for the 
prepared sizes. Predictions freely made since 
about the first of the year that stove and nut 
would be easier at this time or at that time 
have not proven correct. The anticipated con- 
dition has not developed and there is not the 
least doubt that the clean-up of supplies last 
year was the greatest ever seeen. 

Small coals continue about as before, with 
stocking up being done by various interests, 
and more and more attention is being given to 
speculation as to outcome at termination of 
wage agreement. With preservation of the 
highest wages on record, through all the 
vicissitudes of the recent past, the miners ought 
to be satisfied; but will they be? Their trade 
monopoly gives them a wonderful leverage to 
force new arrangements. It is safe to say 
public sentiment is strongly against any in- 
crease in the cost of coal. The experience of 
the past winter, with the highest prices on 
record, has accentuated sentiments on_ this 
score, but even now the fact that coal for cur- 
rent household use is still required on a large 
scale in northern New England, Canada and 
elsewhere, and that retail demand has been 
as strong after April lst as it was before 
that date, has resulted in the restoration of 
high premiums on independent anthracite; 
$10 is the ordinary figure, and $10.50 is 
heard. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Revival in Demand for Independent Anthracite Puts Prices Up 50 Cents to $1.00 
—Bituminous Little Changed Except for Weakness in Gas Coals. 
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Demand for independent anthracite in the 
domestic sizes has become more active within 
the past week or ten days, with the result 
that prices show advance of from 50 cents to 
a dollar over those prevailing early in April. 
The loss of tonnage incidental to the Easter 
holidays and Eight Hour Day probably 
helped strengthen the market, but this was 
only a minor cause. A more potent influ- 
ence is the unprecedented amount of busi- 
ness being thrust upon the retailers by 
people who have taken the lesson of last 
winter to heart and are anxious to avoid 
similar troubles next season. 

This class of consumers have told the 
dealers to go ahead and fill up their bins at 
the first opportunity, and the latter are anx- 
ious to get started on the job without loss 
of time. For a short while late in March 
they cut down on their purchases of inde- 
pendent tonnage because of reluctance to 
buy on a falling market and in the hope that 
company coal would soon be in better supply. 
But when prices got down fairly close to the 
circular and it was found the companies 
were not increasing shipments, the retailers 
once more turned to the independents for 
help. Many dealers made inquiry of their 
regular sources of supply and were told that 
there was no possibility of their allotments 
being increased, so it was plain that if they 
needed more tonnage they would have to 
buy it elsewhere. 

And in practically every city and town 
throughout the East the retail trade will 
need more tonnage than ever before on ac- 
count of the building boom now under way. 
This is creating many thousands of new 
customers, and with any further increase in 
the output practically out of the question it 
is hard to see how they are all going to be 
taken care of. The final solution will be in 
the use of substitutes, but the immediate 
effect is to create a greater demand for an- 
thracite, which finds reflection in higher 
prices for part of the tonnage. 

Independent operators have been obtain- 
ing from $10 to $10.75 on egg, stove and nut 
this week. Probably $10.25 to $10.50 has 
been the prevailing price on the bulk of this 
tonnage. Pea coal commands from $7 to 
$7.75. Demand for the different domestic 
sizes is fairly even divided, but varies ac- 
cording to territory. Nut and stove are the 
favorites on the line, and egg and stove at 
tidewater. 


Steam sizes are dull and weak. No. 1 
buckwheat in certain grades can be had for 
$3 or less, and from there the range is up 
to $3.50, the circular. Rice is bringing from 
$2 to $2.50, and barley from $1.25 to $1.50 
on the line, though sales on the basis of a 
dollar or less are heard of in connection 
with tonnage at tidewater. 


The Bituminous Market. 


The great majority of bituminous users 
are indisposed to buy in excess of current 
needs, and in fact seem averse to doing that 
if it can be avoided by drawing on reserve 
supplies. Government figures just pub- 


lished show that soft coal stocks in the 
hands of industrial users decreased some 
two million tons in February. From the 
attitude of buyers and the inactivity of the 
market—and from the further fact that the 
rate of consumption has probably increased 
since then while production has not—it 
seems certain that further drafts have been 
made on stock piles since March Ist. 

It requires no great imagination to picture 
what is likely to happen next fall if this 
policy of using up reserves is continued 
much longer. If consumers wish to avoid 
getting caught in a jam at that time, they 
must not only keep their present stocks in- 
tact but add to them during the next few 
months. With the railroads already taxed 
to capacity, it obviously will not be possible 
for them to handle an increased tonnage of 
coal during the crop-moving season. 

The facts are so plain that it hard to see 
how purchasing agents can ignore them 
much longer. Many in the trade are in- 
clined to believe that it is only a question of 
a short time until buyers will undergo a 
change of heart and abandon their attitude 
of waiting for lower prices. This is en- 
couraging the hope of better business a little 
later on, for it is recognized that it is per- 
haps too early in the season to expect buyers 
to load up heavily with coal for next winter’s 
consumption, no matter how strong a case 
can be made out in favor of so doing. 

Another thing that is sustaining optimism 
in the face of prevailing dullness is the 
thought that the lake season will soon get 
under way in earnest. Heavy shipments 
to the lakes are anticipated, beginning about 
May Ist, and this should strengthen the high 
volatile grades and make these less of a 
competing factor in the seaboard markets. 
High grade gas coals have weakened of 
late, whereas the low volatile coals, which 
had their slump earlier in the year, have held 
their own fairly well for several weeks past. 
It is believed that the improved car situa- 
tion on the B. & O. is largely responsible 
for the weakness in high volatile coals. 

Spot prices are about as follows: Pool 1, 
$3.75-$4.25 per net ton f.o.b. mines; Pool 71, 
$3.25-$3.75 ; Pool 9, $3.00-$3.50; Pool 4, $2.75- 
$3.25; Pool 10, $2.50-$3.00; Pool 11, $2.00- 
$2.50; Pool 14, $2.40-$2.75; low-sulphur gas 
coal, mine-run, $2.75-$3.00; three-quarters, 
$3.25-$3.50; high-volatile steam grades, 
mine-run, $1.85-$2.25; three-quarters, $2.50- 
$2.75; by-product coal, mine-run, $2.50-$3.00. 

The tidewater market is kept in an un- 
settled state by some operators shipping 
their surplus here to get rid of it, but the 
accumulation is chiefly in the lower grades. 
Prices are approximately: Pool 71, $6.75- 
$7.00 per gross ton f.0.b. piers; Pool 9, $6.50- 
$6.75; Pool 10, $5.50-$6.00; Pool 11 and un- 
classified, $4.50-$5.00. Number of cars at 
the piers rose to 3,253 on Wednesday 
the largest total in over two months. 





The office of the Orenda Coal Co., now located at 
806 Maryland Trust Building, Baltimore, Md., will be 
moved, May lst, to 1501 Lexington Building. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 


Dealers Extremely Anxious for Anthracite— 
Bituminous Buyers Still Hold Off. 


Local retailers continue to wait patiently for coal 
as to date the amount has been very meagre. All 
dealers are extremely anxious to start upon the: 
summer filling business, and the amount of this busi- 
ness already placed is very heavy. Due to the Easter 
holidays in the region the first week in April was able — 
to show very little in the way of production. ‘The 
dealers are extremely anxious for mining to get back — 
to routine so that they can see just what they can 
expect in the way of shipments. The old bugaboo © 
about shipping to the lakes all summer still haunts — 
them, and if big receipts are not soon forthcoming it 
will be another case of “‘I thought so!” 

While there has been a good tonnage of coal de- 
livered for current consumption, it can be said that 
the extreme pressure is off of the retailers, as all of 
them have now sufficient coal on hand to take care of | 
all requests, although at times they do not have thi 
particular size desired. Their chief concern is to start 
on their summer work, as they want to get just 
big a tonnage as possible delivered before Septem! 
Ist. 

No one loses sight of the fact that the mine 
wage agreement expires in less than five months, and 
the possibility of a suspension at that time is view 
variously in the trade. Some contend that with the 
general upward trend of wages in the industrial world 
the operators will have nothing to do but grant an 
advance, and thus avert a strike. Others reason that 
the advance to be asked for will be so out of li 
that it might take a little time to come to an agree- 
ment. At any event the dealers are not taking 
chances and are making every effort to get as much 
coal in the consumers’ cellars as they possibly can. 

Customers seeking advice as to the possibility of 
continued shortage of coal are generally advised to 
get their coal in at once if they can. The con- 
sumer of course continues to question the possibility 
of a price reduction, although so many of them were 
left in the lurch during the past year waiting for 
cheaper coal, that the number to take a chance this 
time is likely to be greatly reduced. ; 


Domestie Sizes $14.50. 


Retail prices have reached a fairly stable basis at 
this time and for the most part can be said to be 
$14.50 a ton for egg, stove and nut, and $11.50 for 
pea. However, there is an occasional exception to 
this schedule, especially on pea, where $12 is some- 
times asked. On the other hand one prominent re- 
tailer on strictly cash deliveries is offering the larger 
sizes at $14. It is not believed that prices will reach 
anything like a fixed schedule until we have ex: 
perienced at least a month of warm weather, say by 
the end of May, and it can then be seen just to whai 
extent the big shippers will move coal to this market, 
and also the effect warm weather will have ha 
those householders who declared by heaven and earth 
that next winter’s coal must be in at once. In othe! 
years strong sunlight has had a soothing effect of 
this kind of trade, and it may happen again. 

At this time the strongest demand from the retai 
trade is for chestnut coal, as this size has los 
none of the popularity it has enjoyed for year 
past. Of course with the summer filling busines: 
already under way there is also much call for egs 
coal, while pea is close to nut in popular demand 
However, a few dealers who seem already to hav 
been fortunate enough to accumulate a little pea say 
this size is not moving actively, yet on the other han 
the majority are almost begging for this size. 

The steam coal market shows signs of beco 
soft, despite the lowered prices which have 
generally adopted. Some of the larger producing 
companies are reported to have found it a trifle diffi 
cult to get the usual amount of contract tonnag 
under agreement. It is just possible the consumer 18 
held back by the low prices of bituminous coal an¢ 
hopes to make a better fuel arrangement. aa 

Trade runs along unchanged in the soft coal mar- 
ket, the buyer often openly voicing his confidence that 
he will be able to do even better in the way of price 
in a few weeks. Most of them seem to be anticipating 
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a summer similar to those before the war when the 
soft coal market practically went to pieces until the 
frosts of autumn put new life in it. Those who 
reason in this manner evidently overlook the fact that 
we are emerging upon one of the briskest industrial 
periods in the history of the nation, and that things 
may not be as expected later in the season. 
' It must be said that stocks above ground are not 
very heavy, and many concerns when on the verge 
of buying frequently go to much effort to get the 
very last cent in the way of price, frequently getting 
“consumers bidding against each other. The heaviest 
‘users of fuel continue to be the utility plants, who 
‘continue to buy spot coal to average up with the fuel 
‘they are getting on contract. 
There is much complaint of car supply, which is 
riously reported as running from 30 to 35 per cent, 
Bet it is believed if it were 50 per cent it would have 
“a depressing effect upon quotations. Even at that 
there has been some further easing off of quotations 
cand at this time the spot market is fairly represented 
“as follows: Pool 1, $4.10 to $4.40; Pool 9-71, $3.40 
\to $4.10; Pool 10, $2.70 to $3.25; Pool 11, $2.20 to 


$2.75. 


¢ — 
FAIRMONT GETS 
f 


Carriers Place Contracts but Otherwise the 
o Market Remains Inactive. 


j 
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RAIL ORDERS 


' Prices have been sagging in northern West Vir- 
inia until they have reached a point where they 
have gone lower than the cost of production. 
- Mine-run is quoted at $1.75 to $2, although the 
bulk of the coal loaded has been selling this week 
‘at $1.85 to $1.90. In some instances distress coal 
‘probably has sold at even lower prices. Lump is 
quoted at $2.50, but appears to be in very little 
demand. Some slack has been sold, but very little, 
vat $2. It does not appear to be in demand. - Some 
‘coal that runs fairly lumpy, although not screened, 
was soldjat $1.90 on the Monongahela. 
| It was the opinion of many coal men that Curtis 
Bay might be embargoed almost any time, as there 
were 2,200 coai loads either at that pier or in transit 
over the B. & O. lines on Monday. Apparently the 
ac cumulations at Curtis Bay are due largely to coal 
ad coke ‘shipments from other fields, as last week 
only 375 cars were shipped there off the Monongah 
Division. 
_ There have been some boats at Curtis Bay, but 
they have not been sufficient in number to take care 
yf the heavy accumulation. It is said that the pier 
is dumping but 250 cars a day. 
_ This appears to be an in-between season, as lake 
shipments have not begun in any volume as yet. Last 
week the lake movement off the Monongah Division, 
B. & O., did not aggregate more than 240 cars. It 
is said that at least some slight additional tonnage 
will go to the lake front next week. 
_ Generally speaking, industrial contracts have been 
low in arriving in this field. There is comparatively 
ittle spot business, although some coal was picked 
in the open market by several railroads. 











a Expect Better Market Soon. 


While the market at present is hard hit, it is pre- 
dicted that it will come back strong. Some say that 
there will be a market for $2.50 to $3 coal within 
the next thirty to sixty days. 

It is understood that several railroad fuel contracts 
were closed in the Fairmont region last week. It is 
rumored that the New Haven has closed for a con- 
siderable tornage in this region. The companies said 
to have got the business are: Meriden Gas Coal Co., 
Meriden, W. Va., 25 cars a day; Estella Coal Co., 
hilippi, W, Va., 6 cars‘a day; Harper Coal Co., 
eadow Brook, W. Va., 20 cars a day, and the 
Jamison C. & C. Co., 30 cars a day. Last week the 
road was buying some limited spot tonnage from 
mines along the Wyatt-Bingamon and Helen’s Run 
branches of the Western Maryland. 
“It is reported that the N. Y. C. has bought some 
jonnage from mines along the Monongahela Railway. 
This is. said to have been a contract for 12 cars a 
day and the price, which was on an assigned car 
basis, is reported to have been $2.10. 
It is understood that the B. & O. has closed for 
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its tonnage also. The Consolidation and Maryland 
coal companies are reported to have got the larger 
portion of this business. The Arkwright Coal Co. 
is also understood to have closed a contract for 
100,000 tons a year with the B. & O. The Lehigh 
Valley has bought part of its tonnage in this field, 
although it will get most of it in Central Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is rumored that the Weaver interests will again 
obtain the contract for N. Y. C. business which is 
placed on the B. & O. system, The first evidence 
that N. Y., N. H. & H. contracts had been closed 
was seen during the latter part of last week, when 
it was noticed that road began sending assigned 
equipment into the Fairmont region. 


Spot Buying at Low Prices. 


Some little spot coal was bought by the Grand 
Trunk Railroad off the Monongahela Railway last 
week for $2.00, but that this week it was cut down 
to $1.90. Some other carriers offered but $1.85, it 
is reported. 

Some N. Y. C. fuel contracts have been closed 
with mines along the Monongahela Railway also. 
This was evident from the fact that on Tuesday 
morning eighty N. Y. C. coal cars were assigned and 
placed at mines. It is rumored here that the J. A. 
Paisley interests have closed a contract for 500,000 
tons with the Central. The price is rumored to have 
been $2. The R. M. Davis Coal Co., Morgantown, 
was also reported to have got a contract, as well as 
a third concern in the Morgantown section. 

The C. of N. J. is understood to have con- 
tracted with some mines along the G. & B. branch 
of the B. & O., while the Consolidation, Bethlehem 
and Hudson coal companies are said to have secured 
the P. & R. business. 

Coal production last week probably ranged from 
440,000 to 450,000 tons in northern West Virginia. 
Car supply was fairly good early this week. On 
Monday the mines along the Monongah Division had 
1,318 empties, while on Tuesday there were 977. On 
the Monongahela Railway there were 809 on Monday 
and 855 on Tuesday. The Western Maryland had a 
good run of empties on both Monday and Tuesday. 


New Wholesale Questionnaires. 


The American Wholesale Coal Association advises 
its members as follows: 

“Within the next few days the United States Coal 
Commission will forward to the wholesale trade 
throughout the country its questionnaire seeking cer- 
tain information as to the business transactions of 
the wholesalers for the past ten years. 

“There are a number of men available who are 
familiar with the compilation of figures necessary to 
complete the information required by the Commission, 
and to prepare the questionnaire, who will undertake 
to do the work required for any group of wholesale 
coal dealers in any of the membership centers, if they 
so desire, and it will be helpful to them. 

“If a sufficient number of wholesalers in any center 
desire the services of these gentlemen, we are in- 
formed that the charge for preparing the answers 
will be on the basis of $10 per year; in other words, 
where a concern has been in existence for the full ten- 
year period, the charge for preparing the question- 
naire will be $100, provided, of course, that a sufficient 
number in any one locality undertakes to employ these 
gentlemen. 

“This is given as a matter of information, with the 
thought that it might enable you to prepare the Com- 
mission’s information without interference to your 
business and possibly cheaper than it could be done 
by the employment of local accountants. We will 
be very glad to place you in touch with these gentle- 
men upon application.” ; 





Following the dinner to be given at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on the evening of April 23rd 
by the management of the Delaware & Hudson Co., 
in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
granting of its charter, many of the guests will be 
taken to the anthracite region for an inspection of 
the company’s mining properties. At noon on the 
24th the D. & H. officials will entertain the visitors 
at a luncheon at the Hotel Casey, in Scranton. 
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DULLNESS AT CINCINNATI 


Most Coal Now Moving is on Contract— 
Lake Buyers Holding Off. 


The Cincinnati coal market is just now suffering 
from the in-between season of dullness, Most of the 
coal that is moving is going on contracts, most of 
which are new ones or renewal of old ones. Spot 
selling is particularly slow, for the time being at least, 
a special effort being made to get rid of production 
which usually goes readily. Both steam and lake 
buyers are laying off in the main and it is predicted 
that they will be back in a few weeks with a rush. 
There is some conservative buying of domestic sup- 
plies by retailers, which makes up the most exciting 
item of the spot market. Foreign selling of high vola- 
tile coals is off, for the present, at least, though opera- 
tors here say that all the indications favor its early 
return. Smokeless coals are in somewhat better call, 
especially in domestic grades. 

At the threshold of what promises to be one of the 
biggest lake seasons in the history of the coal trade, 
buyers and sellers are apart on prices and the larger 
transactions in buying are awaiting their agreement, 
There are no pools this year and trading is direct, so 
that railroads are requiring certificates from the buy- 
ers that cargoes will be accepted when received. Ship- 
pers find it some trouble to get these certificates, but 
do not regard them as an unmixed evil, in view of the 
disposition to turn down shipments when the price 
shifts lower. It is expected that two or three weeks 
will elapse before the channels of water shipment will 
be clear of ice and fuel-laden boats will ply to the 
Northwest. This will naturally be more or less of a 
season of trade bluffing. 

The foreign business in high volatile coals has ceased 
entirely, and it is said that shippers from West Vir- 
ginia are paying demurrage on about 400,000 tons at 
tidewater, which they sent on before they knew there 
would be no bottoms at Atlantic ports to carry it 
away. There is, however, a rather insistent optimism 
on this subject, the contention being that the business 
must soon return, even though Welsh strikers have 
gone back to work. They insist that a condition of 
surplus demand must soon exist. Tidewater demand 
for smokeless coals is very good, but it does not ap- 
pear that any great amount of this is to respond to 
foreign buying. 


Smokeless in Strong Demand. 

The April demand for domestic grades is beginning 
to be felt in this market, but as yet it is rather dis- 
appointing in volume, except in the case of smokeless 
grades. These are in strong demand, in view of the 
fear that they may not be available later, and prices 
are holding firm. High volatile household grades are 
comparatively weak, but everybody feels, from the 
iminediate outlook, that they are likely to gather 
strength soon. It is known that summer buying of 
next winter’s fuel already is getting well under way 
and that it is going to go to an exceptionally high 
percentage this year. 

Reports as to labor conditions are much more en- 
couraging. The threatened disturbance in the south- 
eastern Kentucky districts, which had gotten to the 
point of street demonstrations in some of the mining 
towns, appears to have passed without harm. Union 
wages are to be paid while conditions in the industry 
warrant, but there is no check-off and no closed shop. 
Operators not only in the Harlan district but in Bell 
County and other adjacent producing districts have 
determined to keep themselves in shape to operate on 
a lower plane of prices if necessary. In Hazard, the 
assurance of operators that they will maintain the 
higher scale of pay as long as possible prices warrant, 
and their manifested determination to sign no scale 
with the U. M. W., has set threatened troubles at rest 
and peace seems, on the surface at least, to have been 
re-established. With most of the’ men of this district, 
there was little sympathy with the organization move- 
ment at any time, but they were willing to use the 
scare as a means to an end. : 

‘Car supply last week was not changed greatly in 
its average from the week before. The N. & W. was 
not quite so good. It had about 35 per cent. The C. 
& O. was a little better, with an average of about 30 
per cent. The L. & N. was slightly better, about 
30 per cent in Hazard and somewhat higher than that 
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in Harlan and other southeastern districts because of 
movements unhampered to the south. The B. & (Oe; 
Southern and Queen & Crescent about held their own. 
Operators are reaching the conclusion that railway 
averages are not going to be much higher for a long 
time to come. They are coming to believe that the 
trouble is the tremendous increase of all sorts of 
freight business, together with incompetent gateways, 
rather than shortage of rolling stock and motive 
power. 7 

Smokeless mine-run and nut and slack for western 
delivery and inland eastern delivery sells at from $4.25 
to $4.50, and for tidewater delivery at from $3.25 to 
$3.75. Smithing coal is $5 in open and $5.25 in box 
cars. Domestic egg and lump is pretty firm at from 
$6.25 to $6.50. ‘Contracts were made at $6, but a 
higher price is demanded now. 

In high' volatile coals, nut and slack is firm at from 
$2.35 to $2.50, steam mine-run at about $2.50, and by- 
product mine-run at $2.75. Two-inch at from $4 to 
$4.50, the latter price for the better grades. 

Domestic retailers report summer buying for the 
winter well under way, with prices for somekeless at 
from $10.50 to $11 and high volatile at from $8 to 
$8.75. 
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Seasonal Dullness More Pronounced Than 
Usual in Northwest This Spring. 


April is not usually an active month in the coal 
trade in the Northwest. Conditions must be most 
extraordinary for business to be other than exceed- 
ingly slow, and present conditions are favorable to a 
duller market than usual. Buying generally is con- 
fined to narrowest limits possible. 

Severe and exceptional weather has brought about 
a considerable amount of fractional orders at retail. 
Coal weather has hung on, and domestic users find 
they must have a little coal to tide over until warm 
weather permits dispensing with heating. But no one 
will buy anything beyond urgent needs. 

In the steam trade, the hope is keen among buyers 
that the lack of demand will bring about a common 
situation—cut prices to get orders. Such buying as 1s 
available is based upon efforts to get the lowest pos- 
sible price, and the reduced quotations have only 
whetted the taste of consumers for further reductions. 

Transportation has been handicapped by April 
storms, so that traffic has been hung up somewhat 
during the past few days. But that is a situation 
which will not last for long at this time. The snows 
are rapidly melting off, spring floods in the streams 
are already threatening, and spring seeding is near at 
hand. 

Usually this situation would mean a vigorous move- 
ment of spring merchandise of various sorts, but the 
buyers’ strike, while not so strenuous as two years 
ago, is still functioning. It is registering in lessened 
orders for seasonable goods and in holding back 
on supplemental orders as long as possible. All ef- 
forts to induce earlier buying have been futile—as 
much so as have been the similar attempts toward 
early buying of coal. 

These things have their bearing upon the con- 
sumption of coal in industry, serving to keep it down 
to a minimum. There may be some increased pro- 
duction as belated orders come through for various 
wares, but it will hardly be sufficient to register much 
in tonnage. 

Members of the coal trade will therefore mark 
time, interspersed with efforts to write contract busi- 
ness for the next few weeks, unless something de- 
velops to change the general situation. 





Rail Shipments to New England. 

Below are figures showing the number of cars of 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern New 
York, all-rail, through the Hudson River gateways 
and Rouses Point, during several recent weeks: 


1923 1923 1922 1922 

Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- 
Week ended minous cite minous cite 
March, 10a srs 21 3,748 4,244 3,716 4,300 
March il7aimerretlecrs 3,277 4019 4,069 3,791 
MarchieZ4een ctocertte 2,903 4,540 3,514 3,322 
March yo lieee ats areata 3,844 3,498 3,289 3,410 
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PITTSBURGH MARKET WEAK 


The Best Negotiator Gets the Best Price— 
Lake Business Disappointing. 


Bearing of the coal market by lake shippers and 
other outside interests continues unabated in the 
Pittsburgh district and prices are very weak, so weak, 
in fact, that sales made by operators based on cost 
of production are out of the question, and the market 
is one in which the best advice is “get what you can.” 
As one operator tersely remarked in the midst of his 
efforts to line up some orders, it’s a market for the 
negotiator and the best negotiator gets the best price. 

When a sale is made at a price, through pressure, 
considered below the general average, consumers and 
brokers promptly offer a figure lower than the last 
sale, and with each passing day offers seem to go 
down further. 

The opening of the lake shipments has not proved 
to be the boon that was expected in operators’ ranks 
and prices offered are termed ridiculously low. A 
large percentage of operators who had lived in hopes 
of a better market through the beginning of the lake 
season have accepted lake shippers’ prices, while others 
are refusing to take such orders. 

One of the bear arguments of the lake shippers for 
the prices offered is that the new Indiana and Illinois 
rail rate to Canada, argument of which will be heard 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission about May 
1st, is so low that the lake boats will be unable to 
compete with such rail shipments. With the argu- 
ment slated for May Ist, there will likely be several 
weeks elapse before a decision by the commission is 
made and in that time the bearish tactics against the 
Pittsburgh coal market will be continued. 

The best price offered by the lake shippers has been 
$2.75 for lump gas coal, while contracts have been 
made for upper Panhandle lump steam for lake at 
$2.35. Advance indications are that a large propor- 
tion of the lake shipments this year will be lump gas. 


Small Mines Close. 

The question of keeping mines running is absorb- 
ing the attention of the big operators. Many more 
small mines have closed, some indefinitely and others 
for a temporary period. The suggestion is advanced 
in certain operators’ quarters that a movement be 
started for a general shutdown for 30 days. This 
same proposal was advanced in another quarter a 
short time ago, but there are many arguments against 
such a proposition, the chief one of which is perma- 
nent loss of labor and the loss of investments made in 
the miners by the operators, who have been providing 
them with food and shelter during the past several 
months when car supply made continuous operation 
of the mines impossible. In that time the aggregate 
for the necessities. of life for the miners and their 
families, when the pits were working one and two 
days a week, is staggering. 

Mines which operated, dependent on the car supply, 
during the month of March, have pocketed their losses. 
These were not as extensive as are expected for the 
month of April, This month’s losses cannot be esti- 
mated, as they rest entirely on the car supply. In 
each mine there are men paid monthly, and the greater 
the car supply, the more the losses average down. 

The latter part of last week and the first part of 
this week saw a new element in the market, the offer- 
ing of orders for coal for export. Many of the op- 
erators shied away from this business, many believing 
the strike in Wales would be of short duration, which 
it was, and others because the prices offered were 
classed as ridiculous. One Pittsburgh shipper took 
on an order for 30 cars of lump gas for export and 
turned down another order of 100 cars. Another 
interest turned down flat an order for 6,000 tons of 
gas mine-run. This order went begging in quite a 
few offices. 

The car supply has improved considerably. On the 
Monongahela the car supply was said to be 60 per 
cent, and the B. & O., in the ‘Fayette district, be- 
tween 60 and &0 per cent. The Pennsylvania slow- 
ness toward recovery, however, has held the average 
to below 50 per cent in the district. This condition, 
while it has resulted in more distress coal on the 
market, has tended to keep miners at home, as they 
have more work. Operators are not fearful that the 
increase in wages by the United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion and other big independent steel companies in this 
district will take many of their men, although the 
mines constitute about the only industry from which — 
the steel business could hope to draw men in view of 
the slackness in the former industry. 






Operators at a Disadvantage. 


Operators are still chewing over a statement that 
emanated from Chicago sources that while coal prices 
have declined 35 per cent from the winter peak, they 
are still 15 per cent too high. The ridiculousness of 
the statement is pointed out here in the losses sus- 
tained by the average operator at the current price 
levels. Inability of the operators to stabilize their 
own industry is working to their disadvantage, it is — 
said, and the Chicago statement is credited to pur- 
chasing agents’ propaganda. 

Some steel interests are congratulating themselves — 
that the lower prices for fuel will bring about a mod- — 
erate reduction in their operating costs, which is quite 
pleasing to them with all other raw materials con- 
tinuing to advance. Best available information is that 
the steel plants still have a moderate supply of coal 
on hand. | 

Steam coal on the Monongahela is being sold at 
$1.80, and the best price in Pittsburgh is $2.00. Pan- ; 
handle mine-run is being sold at anything that can =| 


secured, while the lump is going at $2.30 to $2.35. 
Other Pittsburgh district steam lump is being sold 
at $2.50. Low sulphur gas coal is still bringing wey 
for lump, though the market is very weak at this 
figure. Mine-run is unchanged at $2.30 to $2.50. By- 
product coal is $2.50. 





ALTOONA SITUATION 





Operators’ Attention Taken Up Largely with 
Railroad Coal Contracts. i 


A.toona, Pa., April 12—Reports from the Somer- 
set non-union area, where the U. M. W. leaders at- 
tempted to stage a strike at the beginning of the 
month, confirm earlier reports that their efforts have 
been a total failure. There has been no drop in 
production. 

The records show that on the last four working 
days of March the number of cars shipped from the 
open-shop mines were 265, 277, 219 and 168, re- 
spectively, while on the first four days of April the 
number of cars were 91, 205, 275 and 260, respectively. 
The small number on the first day was due to the 
fact that many men did not work on Easter Monday, 


It is stated by operators that the railroads are now 
making their contracts and that both the P. R. R. 
and the N. Y. C. will close with local companies for 
large amounts during the next few days. Prices on 
these contracts are said to be $2.10 to $2.25 for high- 
volatile coals and $2.75 to $3 for low. 4 

The market has been comparatively inactive, but 
a boom is expected when all the embargoes are lifte 
The low grades are a drug on the market, with prices 
as low as $2.10 and $2.15. The range in the P. R. 
area is as follows: Pool 1, $3.75 to $4; Pool 9, $3. 
to $3.35; Pool 10, $2.75 to $3; Pool 11, $2.50. 


Operators from whose mines truck drivers | 
great volumes of coal to Altoona announce sum 
mer prices ranging from $3.10 to $3.50, and retail 
dealers whose coal is shipped here announce $5.69 t 
$5.75 for most Central Pennsylvania coal and Pitt 
burgh district coal. Anthracite retails at $13.51 
with pea size $11 and briquettes $12.25. 


















Bertolet Resigns State Post. 


Reapinc, Pa., April 12.—Wellington M. Bertole 
has submitted his resignation as State Director 0 
Anthracite Coal, giving as his reason the fact thai 
the fuel situation has been clarified to such an exten 
that he felt there was no further occasion for him 
continue in his official capacity. ; 

Mr. Bertolet expressed his appreciation for th 
co-operation received during his term as State Direc 
tor, from the retail coal dealers. Without thei 
assistance, he declared, little constructive work coul¢ 
have been accomplished. “f 4 








ie 
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CONDITIONS AT BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices Continue to Sag as Con- 


sumers Withhold Orders. 


One of the leading questions in the bituminous trade 
| now is as to when the demand will return. Instead 
/ of improving it has been falling off right along. One 
_ jobber confesses that whereas he used to turn up his 
nose at single-car orders, he is now ready to dicker 
» over the ‘phone for half an hour to get one. So 
' many replies to queries come back saying that the 
\ price made has been underbidden that the jobber 
_ despairs of circularizing or replying to letters, except 
to find work for the office force. The printing outfits 
and typewriter machines are all gaping for work, 
| but the return is not encouraging. 
| The dearth of points that are new in the bituminous 
' trade is something very strange, when this is the time 
of year when coal ought to be moving at a good rate. 
“ Shippers agree that consumers are making a_ big 
‘ mistake by holding off and, as they say, not buying 

as much as they burn. The purchasing agents at a 
' Jate meeting of their association did the manufacturing 

trade an ill service when they advised holding off in 
order to break the prices down. j 
' To a shipper it looks like this: Prices are at the 
' bottom, so that mines are running at about half time 
' or shut down entirely; the roads are prepared to fur- 
“nish only about 20 per cent of cars. Only one thing 
‘can happen when consumers find their stocks depleted 

and try to add to them. 

But consumers have just one reply to all queries 

as to the situation. They are offered more coal than 
| they want. They do not stop to think that if a 
| shipper has a surplus car of coal he offers it to per- 
haps a dozen consumers before it is sold. So the real 
surplus is often—perhaps it may be said always—much 
less than it seems to be. Consumption is heavy and 
- it promises to remain so. The mine owner -is won- 
- dering how long he can run at prices that sometimes 
| bring a profit and sometimes score a loss. 
7 


Buyers Are Bargain Hunting. 


There is still some coal on track unsold. It mostly 
sells at a loss and there are consumers looking for 
just such chances, Sometimes they get good bar- 

gains, but the rule is that such coal is not up to the 
average in quality, and if some very poor strippings 
or something of the sort are not turned in through 
this sort of economy it is to be wondered at. The con- 
sumer will do better by tying to some reliable jobber 
and buying his coal through a single source in that 
way, for his “sharpness,” as seems likely now, will 
beat him in the long run if he sticks to it. 

Bituminous prices still sag, some of the following 

quotations being lower than formerly: $3.25 to $3.50 
for Youghiogheny gas lump; $2.50 to $2.75 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.10 to $2.35 for mine- 
run, and $1.75 to $2 for slack. It is stated that some 
grades of Pittsburgh lump can be bought for $2. 
_ The anthracite trade is quiet, with supply small. 
The weather continues unseasonably cool, so the cur- 
rent demand is often enough to take up all that comes 
in. One day this week some dealers were obliged to 
report to customers that they had nothing but fur- 
‘nace sizes. Buying is now largely by the single ton, 
though now and then a consumer takes in a big pile 
of it. Independent operators, such as are well or- 
ganized and have a reputation to keep up, are doing 
quite a business at prices that either correspond with 
the schedule companies or are not much higher. 

The loading of lake cargoes will be slow a while 
yet. One company has loaded one steamer and has 
another loading. A second company has coal on the 
way and will begin loading next week. The others 
have no orders yet. If the weather continues as now, 
with freezing nights, there will be no end to the 
blockade of ice in the lake, which is said to extend a 
hundred miles west at present. The lake fleet has 
a big season ahead of it and should be moving be- 
fore May, but there is no hurry yet, for it is quite 
possible to start too early and have, as a result, a 
slack season from first to last. 

The local coke trade is close to a standstill, as the 
smelting furnaces are not in the general market for 
any and families prefer anthracite. Quotations: $7.75 
to $8 for foundry and $6.75 to $7 for furnace. 
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| Buffalo Notes 


ies Ife Durdan has returned from an extended trip 
among his Canadian customers. He finds them in no 
hurry to buy coal, bituminous especially. 


Soft coal shippers who have solicited business from 
the New York Central Railroad are receiving letters 
from it stating that it will not be in the market for 
coal again before next September. 


The Punxsutawney Coal Mining Co. (Harry Yates) 
is moving into an additional office adjoining the for- 
mer one in the Marine Trust Building. This gives 
the company a large frontage on the Main street side 
of the building. 

Pennsylvania is preparing to forbid the pollution of 
streams by industries, which will hit some of the coal 
companies pretty hard. It is said that the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., the largest operator in 
its territory, is in favor of such a law. 

The steamer Robery W. Pomeroy, first of the fleet 
of ten building in England for Buffalo parties to enter 
the trade between here and the St. Lawrence, has gone 
to Swansea, Wales, for a cargo of coal to Montreal. 
A second steamer, the Edwin T. Douglass, has been 
launched. 

The Merrimac Anthracite Mines Co., of Virginia, 
with an office in Buffalo, has lately been looked over 
by one of the receivers of the L. R. Steel Co., which 
controls the mines, and a favorable report is given. 
The mines are expected to make good, and so will not 
be molested. The Buffalo office reports that the com- 
pany is making money. 

Among the coal offices that are to be moved this 
spring are the Pittsburg & Shawmut, to the eleventh 
floor of the Marine Trust Building; the C. E. Graves 
Coal Co., to the seventh floor of the same building; 
the Maher Collieries Co., to the Prudential Building, 
and Weston Dodson & Co., to the new Jackson Build- 
ing at Delaware avenue and Chippewa street. 

The annual convention of the Canadian Coal Asso- 
ciation, held in Toronto this week, Thursday and 
Friday, is attracting a large number of Buffalo coal 
men to it. Some of the speakers on the program are 
Roderick Stephens, past prsident of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association; W. H. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Toronto association; L. W. Ferguson, 
president of the Chicago association, and Joseph E. 
O’Toole, secretary of the National Retail Association. 
Canon Fotheringham speaks at the banquet. 


JOHNSTOWN MARKET 


With Car Supply Best in Months, Mines 
Are Producing Heavily. 


Jounstown, Pa., April 12—With prices holding 
fairly steady and car supply better than for many 
months, the mines in the Johnstown district are mak- 
ing up for lost time and the output is fairly heavy 
in comparison. There has been a dearth of orders 
this week, but as many of the operators have closed 
contracts, a feeling of optimism prevails. 

Car supply on the B. & O. this week has been 100 
per cent. The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed about 
25 per cent, but even this is considered a remarkable 
improvement. 

Prices today called for $3.00 to $3.25 for Pool 9, 
$2.65 to $2.85 for Pool 10, $2.40 to $2.55 for Pool 11 
and around $2.50 for B. R. & P. Pool 14. 

The Johnstown wagon loaders have kept their mines 
in condition and are now prepared to load, but the 
business is not particularly attractive at present prices. 

‘Operators state that the contract business is espe- 
cially good this year and Cosgrove & Co. report that 
they have closed a larger volume of contract business 
this season than ever before. It is significant that 
this Johnstown company shipped 100 per cent on its 
contracts last year despite the strike which tied up 
the coal business generally. 

As to the strike situation in the Somerset County 
field, little is heard of it and with the exception of a 
few scattered groups of men who have had a constant 
lay-off for a year the miners are giving scant attention 
to the pleas of the district officials and organizers. 
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AT HAMPTON ROADS 


If Recent Rate of Dumpings Is Maintained, 
April Will Be Big Month. 


The month of April, so far, has shown heavier 
coal dumpings at Hampton Roads than has been the 
case for many weeks past. During the first week 
of the month the three piers dumped 340,759 tons, 
or approximately 13,000 tons more than for the pre- 
vious week, Total tonnage for the year to date is 
4,072,972 tons, or some 300,000 tons more than the 
tonnage dumped during the same period last year. 


The temporary lull in movement for Friday and 
Saturday of last week has been overcome by the 
sharp pick-up so far this week, and according to 
local shippers the prospects are that the movement 
will continue to show a gain. While April is nor- 
mally a dull month, the present indications point 
to it being above the average. 


Tonnage at tidewater was decreased slightly dur- 
ing the past few days, due to heavy dumpings and a 
slight let-up in the movement from the mines to the 
piers. Stocks at all three piers today show 343,843 
tons. 


Inquiries continue fairly active, with some new, 
buyers being heard from. But due to accumulation 
of tonnage, prices have dropped slightly below the 
quotations of last week, more particularly on the 
high volatile grades. The decline of prices for low 
volatile grades are about 20 cents per ton, while 
the high volatiles eased off more than 50 cents. 


Prevailing quotations today for navy standard low 
volatile coal are from $6.00 to $6.25, with high vola- 
tile grades being quoted around $5.00 to $5.50 per 
gross ton piers. 

New England business has been more regular dur- 
ing the past few weeks, Export business, particu- 
larly to South America, has been somewhat limited 
as far as shipments from this port are concerned, 
but shippers believe that the European demand will 
show a big increase in the near future. 


Two British ships loaded coal cargoes at Newport 
News this week for French delivery, and it is un- 
derstood that other charters have been closed for a 
considerable amount of tonnage to be moved on this 
business during the next two weeks. 

Shipping activity at Hampton Roads was notably 
dull the first of this month, but since Monday of 
this week a considerable increase has been shown by 
the arrival of many vessels here to take on cargoes 
and bunkers. If the daily average of vessels arriv- 
ing continue for another two weeks, it is predicted 
that the month will surpass April of last year by a 
large margin. 

No reason seemed to be apparent for the sudden 
resumption of activities. Marine operations for the 
past two weeks have fluctuated considerably, marked 
by sudden spurts here and there. In general, how- 
ever, things seem to be on the healthy side, and 
gradually picking up, with indications for another 
large month both in coal and shipping through this 
port. 





“Outlaw” Strikes in Fairmont Region. 


Famrmont, W. Va., April 12—The Fairmont re- 
gion had its third illegal coal miners’ strike in the 
first seven days of the life of the new Baltimore 
agreement on Wednesday, when the miners at Mine 
No. 43 of the Consolidation Coal Co. at Monongah 
went out again. They were out on Monday, worked 
Tuesday, and struck again on Wednesday and were 
out up until Thursday night. 

Monongah is one of the radical spots of the region, 
Mount Clare, another spot of radicalism, started 
the first illegal strike on April 2nd, the first day of 
the new contract. This was at the plant of the 
Hutchinson Coal Co. 





J. F. Manning, fuel agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, will open bids on April 
26th for 17,000 tons of coke, for shipment during the 
year commencing May Ist. The coke is for use at 
Providence and vicinity. 
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BOSTON MARKET FIRMER 


Prices for Southern Coal Show Slightly 
More Stability This Week. 


There has not been much increase in the amount 
of business done in the bituminous markets of this 
section the past week, though a fair flow of fuel 
continues from the Southern ports and the total ton- 
nage standing in Boston Harbor is still considerably 
over the 50,000-ton mark. 

The car supply is still a matter of anxiety for 
those responsible for the transportation of fuel and 
further embargoes have been put into effect. The 
Boston & Maine points are embargoed for one week 
up to and including April 16, a fact which will make 
some difference to dealers in anthracite. 

The delay in discharging at Boston is still between 
two and three weeks, though there has been some 
easing in the situation at Portland and Providence. 
At the latter city, spot coal has declined somewhat 
further and has been sold at concession from $8.50, 
a substantial tonnage going at $8.25 on cars, while 
at Portland $8.50 to $8.75 quotations rule. 

The spot market in Boston has not visibly altered 
from last week, when $8.50 gross ton on cars was 
the prevailing figure. No sales under $8.25 have 
come to light this week, indicating a slight firming 
of the situation from last week, when one large in- 
terest disposed of a substantial tonnage at $8.00. 

At Norfolk, there has been a further softening of 
the spot price, as low as $6.25 being heard, though 
it is likely this is for a mixture of Pools 1 and 2. 
In general, the spot quotation is nearer the $6.50 
mark f. o. b. gross ton Hampton Roads, with con- 
cessions amounting to, say, 15 cents from that figure. 
Much of the coal awaiting dumping is high volatile. 


Opening of Lakes May Affect Prices. 

It is entirely probable that the demand from the 
Great Lakes may make itself felt before long, and 
unless the car supply frustrates easy movements, this 
factor may be responsible for causing a firming in 
prices at New England points. 


Inquiries are already reported from the West for 


Southern coal. 

Nevertheless, consumers still delay in taking on any 
considerable quantity of coal for the near future re- 
quirements, firmly believing, apparently, that coal will 
be had within hailing distance of last year’s low 
prices. Local shippers say that this expectation is 
not likely to be fulfilled and that coal in the neighbor- 
hood of $8.00 may be considered very reasonable, in 
the light of further developments. 

As for Pennsylvania coal, that situation is about 
the same as it has been for a fortnight. No all-rail 
coal is coming into this section because of the em- 
bargoes, which have sewed up shipments from that 
state tight, Prices have eased somewhat for all-rail, 
Pool 10 being offered from $2.50 to $2.75 net ton 
mines, Pool 9 around $3.00 to $3.25, and Pool 1 
from $3.50 to $3.75. 

The independent anthracite market has firmed again 
and prices for domestic coal have advanced slightly, 
ranging from $9.75 to $10.25, while pea is offered at 
$7.50 to $8.00, No. 1 buckwheat can be had from 
$3.25 to $3.75. Barley is easier at $1.15 to $1.25, off 
about 25 cents from 10 days ago. 

Householders are buying coal in good fashion, 
though there is too large a percentage who put off 
taking their requirements. A possible strike of team- 
sters and chauffeurs of the coal trade may make 
considerable difference to those who want their coal 
in the bins this spring. 


Death of Alexander Dick. 


Alexander Dick, one of the best-known Canadian 
coal men, died suddenly of heart disease while dining 
with friends in a New York restaurant on Thurs- 
day evening. Mr, Dick was general sales agent of 
the Dominion Coal Co., and had been with the 
corporation in that capacity for more than 20 years. 


The joint board of operators of the Monongahela 
Coal Association and officials of the United Mine 
Workers settled three cases at a meeting in Morgan- 
town on Monday. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL SHIPMENTS 


Largest Month Since War Period—Tonnage 
Above Expectations. 


The shipments of anthracite for the month of 
March, 1923, as reported to the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information, Philadelphia, amounted to 7,183,518 
gross tons, as compared with 6,778,667 gross tons 
during the corresponding month last year, an increase 
of 404,851 tons, or about 6 per cent. Shipments of 
anthracite have exceeded 7,000,000 tons only six times 
previous to March of this year, and these were all 
in the war years of 1917 and 1918 when the washery 
tonnage was much more of a factor than it is at the 
present time. The March shipments exceeded those 
of February this year by 1,231,805 tons or 20.7 per 
cent. 

The shipments of anthracite coal via the several 
initial lines for March, 1923, and same month in 
three previous years, were: 


Companies 1920 1921 1922 1923 

P. & R.....1,295,221 1,018,858 1,372,024 1,370,476 
Lev. 1,125,100 1,022,714 1,220,563 1,279,599 
Ha Oo Rac viwts 480,100 540,556 654,679 622,710 
D., L. & W.. 840,100 1,020,381 1,047,622 1,146,217 
D. & H. .... 840,100 837,644 909,261 907,099 
Penn) 5 se 425,100 333,687 523,273 542,167 
Ririe: shee ace 630,000 561,013 654,492 818,817 
O. & W.... 165,000 144,930 154,681 192,247 
L. & N. E.. 277,100 257,988 242,072 304,186 

Total .....6,077,821 5,737,771 6,778,667 7,183,518 

Shipments for Coal Year. 

Month 1920-1 1921-2 1922-3 
April» 2. 23aaeeene A R142 9 5,967,405, 08 eee ee 
May. isis, caterers 6,155,075) 3/93; C9 anaes veil 
June sf eer ieee 6,319;957.6,031;937.95 eeians 
Jaily. 0. aa ee eee ee 6,389,100 5,462,760 ...... 
Astigust’ Sac. omeeee 6207,653) (5:57.59 1S eae oc see 
September. (jc. = semua 3,592,954 5,519,412 44,507,132 
October Ai cneih wera 6,240,901 5,872,783 6,567,928 
November ....-s.05:- 5,765,347 5,314,014 6,420,102 
Wecembene ck: neneeeeee 6,436,320 4,635,922 6,454,876 
January ............. 5,740,538 4,848,053 6,671,822 
February ..........-. 5,966,101 5,239,014 5,951,713 
March)... 5/4 Seca 5,737,711 6,778,667 7,183,518 

otal.) |: tesserae 69,366,668 67,039,037 43,757,091 





+Includes scattering shipments in April of coal mined latter 
part of March. 


No shipments in April, May, June, July and August 
on account of strike. 

The record of large monthly tonnages runs as fol- 
lows: 


‘Jani, 19233 4us tO;0/1,022 0 BUY Lo leave 7,084,775 
Feb, 1921. .9i00, G00, LOL @ ees, Oli pores 7,189,923 
Mar., 1918: 2249).72270;77/ ee Septs a9 tracers. 6,372,756 
Af, ul Ol Seer 6,665,625 Oct. 1917......7,110,950 
May, 191/genee 6.917525) NOV2 wl Ol 7a 6,545,313 
‘June, 191 /ageteee 7.049.0870)) Dect, 1922.2 an 6,454,876 


There is now no high record month back of April, 
1915. 





New Haven R.R. Opens Coal Bids. 


Bids for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad’s coal supply for the 11 months’ period from 
May 1, 1923, to April 1, 1924, were opened in Boston 
last Thursday. The McNeil Coal Co. was low bid- 
der, it is understood, with offers of $5.93 per gross 
ton on Fairmont coal and $6.04 per gross ton mines 
on Kanawha coal for delivery alongside the New 
Haven road’s wharves at Boston and Providence. 
Bids were asked on delivery of 250,000 tons. 

Other bids received were reported to be as fol- 
lows: Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont coal, $6.32; 
Prudential Coal Co., Kanawha, $6.83; New England 
Coal & Coke Co., Kanawha, $6.95, and Fairmont, 
$6.49; C. H. Sprague & Son, Kanawha, $7.14, and 
Steamship Fuel Co., Kanawha, $7.20. 

The New Haven asked for bids on 250,000 tons. 

The Gano, Moore Coal Mining Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has re-opened its New York office in the former 
quarters at 44 Beaver street. L. E. Goggin is in 
charge as manager. 


_ Railway against four coal companies. 
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EXPORT INQUIRY LIGHT 


Little New Buying but Many Fixtures o 
Old Orders Reported. 


There has been little in the way of new “4 
ments in the export trade this week. Every day a 
few steamers are chartered to carry coal and coke 
to Europe, mostly to French Atlantic ports, but thes 
do not represent new business as a rule. In nearly 
all cases the sales were made some little time ago, for 
shipment over a period of weeks or months, and the 
transportation is being arranged for a little at a time. 
There has been little new buying for the past two 
or three weeks, and only an occasional inquiry is 
received from the other side. 4 

Reports from Cardiff state that the 46,000 Welsh 
miners who went on strike last week have returned 
to work. If the strike had lasted there would have 
been a better chance of a revival in the European 
demand for American coal. Advices received from 
London by New York representatives of British firms 
are to the effect that an early settlement of the Ruhr 
difficulties is looked for, and this is no doubt largely 
responsible for the lack of interest in American com 
and coke on the part of European buyers. 

Most of the charters to French Atlantic ports r 
ported this week have been on the basis of $3.75 for 
coal and $5.25 for coke, although one steamer was 
fixed for coal at $3.90. There have also been char- 
ters as low as $3.50, and a British boat was fix 
to carry coke to Antwerp or Dunkirk at $5.75. 

A British steamer has been chartered to carry coal 
to Rio Janeiro at $4.50, while another cargo to the 
same port was arranged for at $4.40. The Seal 
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chartering also includes three steamers to méve co 
to the River Plate, two of them being taken at $4.50 
and one at 20s. Another fixture was that of a steamer. 
to transport coal to Segunto, Spain, at $4.25. 


Stuyvesant Fish a Man of Worth 


, 

The death of Stuyvesant Fish is surely a loss 
the business community. A man of wealth, though 
not great wealth as such matters are considered now 
adays, inheriting a fortune by virtue of direct descent 
from Peter Stuyvesant, whose broad acres centere 
about Stuyvesant Place and Stuyvesant Park, he 
early assumed the responsibilities which his fortune 
entailed and, commanding the confidence of many in 
his large circle of business friends, became a domi- 
nant factor in one of the great railroad companies of © 
the country. ; 

As president of the Illinois Central in an era when — 
presidents really controlled, Mr. Fish was instru- 
mental in developing the first and probably the great- 
est north and south through line. From the Lakes 
to the Gulf runs the Illinois Central, and doubtless 
it has played an important part in unifying the busi- 
ness interests, at least, of North and South. 

Another achievement that will be remembered i 
transportation circles was the development of the 
Chicago terminals and suburban trackage of his com- 
pany, incidental to World’s Fair preparations in the 
early 90s, establishing as he did a most remarkable 
system of trackage facilities for through passengers, 
local service and freight transportation. : 


Coal Companies Sued for Demurrage. 


Norro.tx, Va., April 12—Demurrage suits aggre- 
gating $174,505 have been instituted in the City Cir-_ 
cuit Court at Norfolk by the Norfolk & Western 
All the suits 
are based upon the same charge, that the defendants 
failed to release cars at the Lamberts Point piers 
within the five-day free period allowed for unloading. 
The statement alleges that the charge of $2 per day 
for each car retained after the free co had lapse 
has not yet been paid. 


Frederick D. Dimmick,-a wholesale dealer in coal, 
coke and pig iron, with office in the Franklin Bank | 
Building, Philadelphia. announces that J. H. Frederi 
has become associated with him. din charge of coal 
and coke sales. 


My 
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EDUCATIONAL DRIVE PLANNED 


Bituminous Operator to Acquaint Public 
with Evils of Union Domination, 


At their meeting in New York last Wednesday 
"the directors of the National Coal Association dis- 
- cussed and approved plans to commence a _ nation- 
| wide campaign to educate the public in soft coal mat- 
"ters, with particular reference to the evils of union 
ieee in the mining end, At the close of the 
ting Alfred M. Ogle, president of the association, 
ia: 
! _ “We have got to get rid of the underbrush of mis- 
understandings that has grown up between the op- 
| om and the public. We have got to make the 
neral public know that the attitude of the United 
ine Workers in the present case is working just 
“as much hardship for us as it is for the consumer. 
. “To this end we have determined to put out facts 
and not propaganda. We have been handicapped by 
an attitude shared by all business men. They regard 
certain things in business as confidential and private. 
This is universal. But the coal men now propose to 
“make public all of their business affairs. 
_ “To this end, John C. Brydon will have the head- 






“quarters of the National Coal Committee in Wash- 


(ieeton Offices have been engaged in the Selden 
' Building, and from there, from time to time, data will 
_ be furnished to the public and to the Coal Com- 
" mission.” 

é Committee Appointed. 


4 
_ The following operators have been appointed to 
Rive on this committee, and the list will be added 
| to from time to time: 
_ D.C. Botting, Washington; Moroni Heiner, Utah; 
| BF; F. Megeath, Montana; P. J. Quealy, Wyoming; 
_G. F: Bartlett, Colorado; E. C. Smith, Iowa; George 
_B. Harrington, F. C. Broanold, Tilinois; P. H. Penna, 
_David Ingle, M. L. Gould, J. B. Pauley, Indiana; 
George H. Barker, W. D. McKinney, D. F. Hurd, 
Ss. H. Robbins, Ohio; C. E. Reed, C. F. Richardson, 
Frank D. Rash, John Price, E. L. Douglass, Ken- 
Wucky; R. E. Howe, FE. C. Mahan, E. R. Clayton, 
Alexander Bonnyman, Tennessee; S. L. Yerkes, Ala- 
-bama; E. EF, White, R. H. Gross, C. C. Dickinson, 
Frank Lyon, Oscar Deyerle, West Virginia; C. E. 
Bockus, Virginia, and J. S. Brophy, Maryland. 
_ For the Southwestern territory, J. G. Puterbaugh, 
Tra Clemens and W. L. A. Johnson were named; for 
central Pennsylvania, B. M. Clark and G, Dawson 
Coleman. 


> Dealers Go on Excursion. 


i _ A party of New York State and New England coal 
dealers visited the operations of the Arnot Domestic 
‘Coal Corporation at Arnot, Pa., near Blossburg, this 
week as guests of the management. The start was 
‘made Tuesday evening from Albany, N. Y., where 

the company ‘has its headquarters. Two special sleep- 
ers took the party to Corning, N. Y., and the trip to 
Arnot was completed by Butomobile the next morning. 

After looking over the plant, the visitors returned to 
Corning and were entertained that evening at a ban- 
~quet in one of the local hotels. - They then took the 
‘train back to Albany, arriving there Thursday 
"morning. 

, E, A. Barvoets, president of the company; A, T. 
Palmer, vice-president, and W. B. Vernoy, general 
eaiager. accompanied the party and acted as guides. 
- The dealers who made the trip included: Lester 
‘Herzog and T. M. MacLaughlin, of Albany; William 
“L. Hall, of Chatham; J. A. Rudd and D. A. Rudd, of 
Schenectady ; Frank Riley’s sons, Hoosick Falls ; 
Walter Henderson, Catskill; E. D, Button, Schaghti- 
coke; William M. Bronk, Hudson Falls; William H. 
Nolan, Stillwater; Peck Brothers and Cline, Cam- 
bridge; E. V. Sidell, Poughkeepsie; William E. Bur- 
ditt, Rutland, Vt.; Carl Wurtzbach, Lee, Mass.; W. 
_B. Farnsworth, Springfield, Mass.; Fred G. Bowman, 
New Bedford, Mass.; A. H. Borthwick, Elmira; 
F. L. Powers, Worcester, Mass., and S. P. Walsh, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Saward’s Annual, 1923, 
Send in your order. 


Now ready. Price $2.50. 


? 
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FEARS GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


T. L. Lewis Sees Evil Days Ahead if Commis- 
sion Is Made Permanent. 


Cincinnati, O., April 12—At the April luncheon 
of the Cincinnati Coal Exchange at the Chamber of 
Commerce today, more than a hundred members 
of the trade were present to hear Thomas L. Lewis, of 
Charleston, W. Va., secretary of the New River Coal 
Operators’ Association, on some of the immediate 
problems of the industry, especially labor. He 
charged most coal troubles to the politicians. 

“God help us all,” he said in speaking of the poli- 
ticians, “if the Coal Investigation Commission be- 
comes a permanent body under the name of the 
National Coal Commission. God help the country 
and its people, for then it will be as bad, if not worse, 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“We have developed under the I. C. C. a condition 
for our transportation lines that has placed them as 
absolutely under Government control as is Russia 
under the Soviet control. We have gotten into a 
condition where a functioning governmental agency, 
created for the purpose of preventing discriminations, 
has become a law-making power greater than Con- 
gress itself 

“The I. C. C. has become a political organization 
of such great power that no railroad can construct 
even 10 miles of new track unless the commission 
first gives its permisssion. The I. C. C. is one of 
the things which has held back improvements in the 
railroad situation. 

“The commission is human and subject to as much 
political influence in Washington as any other body 
of politicians in the national capital. 

“T take the position that the solution of our trans- 
portation problem is as vital as the production and 
distribution of coal itself, and the difficulties in con- 
nection with this matter will not be removed until 
some power, and I hope it will be the railroads, goes 
into the courts and puts a crimp in the I. C. C,, 
which will prevent it from making laws rather than 
have Congress make them. 

“You coal men should convey to the American 
people the fact that they can never hope to get 
cheaper coal until the underlying causes which keep 
up the prices are removed. I mean the transporta- 
tion and the labor problems. When these two causes 
are removed a readjustment will come.” 

Speaking of the labor situation, the former mine 
union official said: “My sympathies will always be 
with the miners, because I handled a pick and shovel 
for 20 years, but I am not with them when they 
follow leaders who preach the present plan of col- 
lective bargaining and the refusal of labor to agree 
to arbitration or conciliation.” 


Army to Open Coal Bids. 


Bids for furnishing coal to the War Department 
for use at various arsenals, armories, etc., will be 
opened next Wednesday, the 18th, by the Quarter- 
master Supply Officer, First Avenue and 59th street, 
Brooklyn. 

The items include 2,500 tons of bituminous for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Armory; 10,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous for the proving grounds at Aberdeen, Md.; 
1,900 tons of bituminous and 1,900 tons of No. 1 
buckwheat for the Watervliet (N. Y.) Arsenal; 4,000 
tons of bituminous for the Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal; 
16,000 tons of bituminous for the Picatinny (N. J.) 
Arsenal, and 11,000 tons of bituminous for the Frank- 
ford Arsenal at Bridesburg, Pa. 

Bids on small amounts of anthracite and bituminous 
for heating purposes at eight forts, barracks and army 
camps are also desired. 


Fred O. De Groff, manager of sales for the Pitts- 
burgh & Ashland Coal & Dock Co., Minneapolis, has 
just been re-elected to the office of Wise Master of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Chapter, Rose Croix, Scottish 
Rite Freemasonry. 





The Philadelphia office of the Fidelity Coal Mining 
Co. has been moved from the Land Title Building 
to room 630 Commercial Trust Building. 
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RETAIL YARDS BARE 


Survey of Two Western New York Counties 
Reveals Little Anthracite 
To the Epitor: 


I have just completed a survey of the anthracite 
supply of retail dealers in Wayne and Monroe 
Counties, New York, and the conditions are far from 
satisfactory. Asa rule, dealers have less coal on hand 
than at any time since shipments started last fall. 
Deliveries are still being made to householders in 
small quantities to piece out from day to day. Orders 
for filling cellars are urged upon dealers every day; 
but no filling can be done until coal comes in in more 
liberal quantities. 

The purchase of independent coal is being made by 
the larger part of the dealers. This reduces their 
margin to a very low point, but the dealer must have 
coal to supply his customers. With very little coal 
arriving from the line companies and lake shipments 
about to start, the outlook for the retailer is not much 
better than one year ago. If the dealer makes his 
price to his customer to fit the independent coal cost 
he is regarded as a robber, and if he does not have 
coal in hand to supply his trade he is regarded as a 
menace to his community, and so it goes. 

The average retailer who, year in and year out, 
takes seriously his cbligation to supply his community 
in times of shortage contributes his profits to his cus- 
tomers when he purchases high priced coal and 
absorbs the loss of profit, and when he has done this 
and done his very.best to serve, he is and always will 
be just as popular as the tax collector, and no more. 
The expenses that people cannot dodge if they wish 
are the ones they worry, fret and cuss about. . 

Young men before deciding to embark in the retail 
coal business should study well the psychology of the 
unavoidable expense and then decide. The wholesaler 
boosts the price and the customer hammers down, 
and he who does not become discouraged is a hero in 
fact and a gouger in name, 

Verily the way of the retail coal man is hard and 
flat. X, 

Newark, N. Y., April 11. 





RETAIL PRICES 


What Dealers in Different Places Are Charg- 
ing for Anthracite. 


In towns and cities where the retail trade had to 
buy independent coal freely during the winter there 
was a general reduction in prices on April Ist or 
previously, in keeping with the lower market for 
that part of the anthracite output. Other places that 
got along chiefly on company tonnage have not had 
the benefit of the usual spring reduction in April 
prices because of the failure of the larger producing 
interests to make any change in their circular at the 
beginning of the new coal year, so far as domestic 
sizes are concerned. 

Below are the retail prices now in effect at various 
points, as reported by the local papers: 

Kingston, N. Y., $12.75 cash in ten days; 
regular terms. 

Haverhill, Mass., 
in. 

Bradford, Mass., $16.50 shoveled in; $17.00 carried 
in; pea, $14.50 shoveled in; $15.00 carried in. 

Monticello, N. Y., $15.00, 

Gloucester, Mass., $15.50 for egg, stove and nut; 
$13.50 for pea; 50 cents extra when carried in. 

Camden, N. J., $14.50 to $15, some dealers having 

made a 50-cent reduction, while rotate continue to sell 
at the old price. 

Plainfield, N. J., $13. 25 for chute delivery; 50 cents 
extra when carried in; pea, $11.50; No. 1 buckwheat, 
$8.50. Yard price $1. 00 less than dchvered price. 

Manchester, N. H., $17.00, with 50 cents additional 
if carrying is required. 

Westfield, Mass., $15.50 for stove and nut, $15 for 
egg, and $13. 50 for pea. 

Pittsfield, Mass.; one firm has reduced prices to 
$15 for egg, stove and nut; $13 for pea. 

Ocean Grove, N. J., $14. 50 for egg, stove and nut; 
$12 for pea. 


$13.00 


$17.00 shoveled in; $17.50 carried 








| General Notes 


A. Hurst Weaver has purchased the retail coal busi- 
ness of Huzzard & Yeakle at Norristown, Pa. 


The A. P. Husted Co. is erecting a new and larger 
retail coal storage plant at North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

William M. Collier, head of Abram Collier & Co., a 
retail firm of Paterson, N. J., died recently at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Receipts of anthracite coal at Boston during March 
amounted to 180,387 tons; bituminous 538,769 tons and 
foreign coal 67,761 tons. 

A. W. Berghoefer, after a period of activity in 
another direction, is now with the Gifford-Wood Co., 
of Hudson, N. Y., once more. 

The Sherburne Grain & Coal Co. is a new $60,000 
corporation at Sherburne, N. Y. Incorporators are 
S. C. Webb, E. G. Beechwood and E. B. Clark. 

The Concordia Coal Co.’s mine at Arkoal, Ark., has 
commenced operations again after several weeks’ 
suspension of work. This is one of Arkansas’ largest 
mines, 


Frank D. O’Keefe, a merchant, of Riverhead, L. IL. 
is about to add a retail coal department to his busi- 
ness. He is erecting a mechanically equipped coal 
storage plant. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has begun shipments 
from its new Tresckow stripping, in the Lehigh re- 
gion. The coal is being prepared at the company’s 
Spring Mountain breaker, at Jeanesville. 

A new coal mine has recently been opened one and 
one-half miles east of Carthage, Mo., and is being 
operated by H. C. Campbell, D. W. Short and Wil- 
liam Branson, who have leased the property. 


A wrecked coal train at Windom, Minn., ditched 
eleven cars of coal. The city officials made a quick 
offer to buy the coal at $4.43 a ton, for the water 
and light plant, and the railroad company accepted it. 

Shipments of bituminous coal over the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. during February amounted to 
1,702,865 tons, compared with 1,547,334 tons in same 
month of last year, an increase of 155,531 tons, or 10 
per cent. 

The Howard Elkhorn Coal Co. was incorporated at 
Johnson, Ky., last week for $35,000. E. G. Howard, 
of Sublett, Ky.; L. C. Davidson, of Huntington, Ky., 
and H. B. Stanbough, of Paintsville, Ky., are the 
incorporators. 

During the first quarter of 1923 the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation produced 649,000 tons of 
coal, as compared with 411,000 a year ago. About 
40,000 tons of the gain was accounted for by the pur- 
chase of the Watkins mines. 

Stockholders of Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. at 
special meeting authorized creation of an indebted- 
ness of $525,000 to provide in part for purchases of 
property from the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 
and the Carrolltown Coal Co. 


A collection of samples of anthracite for the United 
States Coal Commission has been gathered by the 
Bureau of Mines for the purpose of determining the 
percentage of coal, bone and slate contained in the 
supplies arriving at Washington. 

C. K. Williams & Co., who have a rail yard at 
Easton, Pa., have purchased a site for another yard 
to be located on the Lehigh Canal. A 1,000-ton coal 
storage plant, equipped with up-to-date elevating ma- 
chinery, will be erected thereon. 

George R. Collins, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Collins interests, and treasurer of the Smokeless 
Coal Operators’ Association of West Virginia, is 
spending several weeks in the South. Mr. Collins 
expects to return to business about the Ist. 

The Wentz interests are building a new and 
modernly equipped breaker at their Raven Run col- 
liery, in the Schulykill region. It will have a daily 
capacity of 1,000 tons, as against 650 for the old 
breaker. The colliery is also being electrified. 

The Wayne Coal Co., Pittsburgh, is planting 10,000 
locust trees on waste land around mines Nos. 10, 11, 
12, 13 and 14 near Lexington, Ohio, which inspectors 
of both the state and national forestry departments 
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say should grow to the value of $10 an acre within 
a year. 


The Union Tractor Co. of Coffeyville, Kan., has 
obtained a lease on a large tract of coal land near 
Oologah, Okla., in the vicinity of Oklahoma City. 
The company operates an electric line and proposes to 
extend .the line into the coal land and develop the field 
as a mining project. 

The Pittsburgh & Ohio Coal Co. has closed its of- 
fices in Cincinnati, and Elmore Manning, who has 
been in charge as resident manager, has returned to 
Louisville, Ky., to become one of the owners and 


managers of the newly-formed Downard-Manning 
Coal Co. 


The Anthracite Coal Reclaiming Co., of Reading, 
Pa., has taken title to a plot of land along the north 
branch of the Susquehanna River, for which it paid 
$6,000. Work will be started at once on the con- 
struction of a $50,000 fleet of coal dredging boats, it 
is announced. 

The five remaining union coal mines in the state 
of Washington are expected to go on an open shop 
basis shortly owing to refusal of the United Mine 
Workers to consider a reduction in wages to a level 
set by the Federal Bituminous Coal Commission award 
of March 10, 1920. 


The number of tons of coal consumed by the 
Pennsylvania RR. locomotives during the calendar 
year 1922 amounted to 13,829,407 tons. On the Long 
Island RR. the tonnage consumed by locomotives 
amounted to 265,052 tons and on the West Jersey & 
Seashore RR. 190,472 tons. 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., 145th street and Rider 
avenue, New York, is distributing a circular describ- 
ing its truck loading elevator units, for mounting on 
standard motor truck chassis. The unit produces a 
most useful machine and one with decided advantages 
for the loading of coal at retail” plants. 

Definite action on the bill requiring examination 
and registration of bituminous coal miners has been 
delayed for at least a week at Harrisburg, following 
a meeting of the House of Representatives’ mines 
and mining committee. The bill was referred to a 
sub-committee which will make a further study of 
the measure. 


John C. Cosgrove, head of Cosgrove & Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., will return this week from a two months’ 
visit in South America. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Cosgrove and his mother, Mrs. Z. M. Cosgrove. An- 
other member of the firm, A. K. Cosgrove, accom- 
panied by his wife, returned last Saturday from a 
tour of the Mediterranean. 


Compensation payments were made on twenty coal 
miners killed in the mines of Oklahoma during the 
past year, according to a report of the chief mine 
inspector of that state recently. Other injuries of 
more or less serious nature amounted to fifty-five 
cases. During 1922, 7,876 miners were employed, 
working on an average of 95 days each. 


The annual report of the Pennsylvania RR. for the 
year 1922 shows that the company received $3.75 as 
dividend on stock of the Hillman C. & C. Co., of 
Pittsburgh, this playing its part in making an aggre- 
gate of $676,000,000; operating and non-operating 
revenue. The company controls five coal land com- 
panies in active existence and two inactive. 

During the first two months of 1923 the number 
of fatal accidents at coal mines was 487, representing 
a rate of 4.48 deaths per million tons based on a 
production of 108,824,000 tons of anthracite and 
bituminous.) In January and February, 1922, fatal 
accidents numbered 397, indicating a fatality rate of 
4.33 per million tons, based upon a production of 
91,604,000 tons of coal. 

John H, Jones, president of the Bertha Coal Co. 
and Consumers Fuel Co., of Pittsburgh, says that 
from present indications more coal will be consumed 
during the month of April than is mined, and that 
some purchasing agents are storing up trouble for 
themselves by not buying coal now at present prices. 
He is of the opinion that before the end of this year 
there will be a great shortage of coal. 

The town authorities of Nutley, N. J., who bought 
coal from the local retailers during the winter, put 
it up in 100-pound bags and sold it to small consumers 
at prices varying from 75 to 90 cents a bag, lost $227 



















































on the 260 tons handled, or nearly a dollar a ton. in 
a detailed statement given out for the benefit of tax- 
payers, who will have to-make up the deficit, the 


cost of bagging the coal is placed at $552, or $2.12 


a] 
per ton. a 


The Anthracite Mining Corporation, recently or- 
ganized at Albany, N. Y., by local coal men 
financiers, has leased a 26-acre tract of anthraci 
coai-bearing land in the city of Scranton, formerly 
a part of the Tripp estate, and will begin develog 
ments thereon at once. William B. Vernoy, head of 
the Marquette Coal Co., Albany, is vice-presid 
and general manager of the new enterprise. The 
output will be handled by the Marquette company. 


Up to March 1st the Department of the Interior 
had issued 57 leases for the operation of coal mines) 
on Government land in the West. The required in- 
vestment of capital in connection with the operation 
of these leases is $2,976,050, and a total minimum 
annual production of 2,108,400 tons is called for. The 
leases include 21 in Utah, 12 in Colorado, 8 in Wyom- 
ing, 7 in North Dakota, 5 in Montana, and 2 each in 
New Mexico and Washington. , 


Governor Nestos, of North Dakota, stated in ant 
interview in Minneapolis, that a new method of 
briquetting lignite had been devised which would 
enable selling lignite in briquet form at $8 a ton, in 
the Twin Cities, for household use. He claims it 
will be the equal of anthracite coal. The governor 
was in Minneapolis to confer with Stanley Washburn, 
of the Washburn Lignite Co. The latter has been. 
east seeking to interest capital in the lignite fields, 


A ray of hope for New England shippers is seen 
in the fact that the New Haven reports an increase 
in revenue of $6,000,000 and a decrease in expense 
of an equal amount for the year 1922. If it had no 
been for increase in cost of fuel owing to the coal 
strike, the shopmen’s strike, congestion due to the 
rush of traffic after the coal strike, and unusual 
winter weather, the company might have been able 
to put its equipment and facilities generally in bette 
shape. 

Fhe publication of recent extract from the Mining 
Congress Journal, also the Woodside article relative 
to certain shortcomings of the trade, should receive 
a degree of attention, for there is value attaching to 
introspection. A frank sizing up of the situation has 
often been lacking in the past, and in view of the 
present-day public sentiment regarding public or 
semi-public activities it is something that may appro 
priately receive attention from business people 
generally. 


Col. George Chapman Thayer, brother of Walter 
Thayer, general coal freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, died at Rutherfordton, N. C., 
week while on a southern visit. He was general 
manager of the Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation, 
at Harriman, Pa., having been connected with the 
Cramps for 25 years prior to the World War. In 
his younger years he was prominent in military af. 
fairs, concluding his career as Colonel of the First 
Cavalry Regiment of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 


The second lot of miners and labor leaders to be 
placed on trial for alleged complicity in the murde 
of 22 non-union men at Herrin, Ill., during the riot 
last summer, were found not guilty on Friday of last 
week by a jury at Marion, Ill. Alibis were presented 


At the conclusion of the trial the prosecuting attorney 
announced that no further effort would be made to 
secure a conviction and the indictments were di 
missed. 

Supplementing the population data which appears 
on another page, the Census Bureau has issued a 
second bulletin showing the number of cities which 
have advanced into the 100,000 class. It is noticeable 
that Tulsa, Tacoma, Oklahoma City and Jacksonville, 
newcomers in this group, are all places where the 
coal trade, wholesale or retail, amounts to very little. 
Perhaps the coal men get their share of national — 
growth and development, but they do not get such 
a full measure of it by any means, as was the case 
some years ago when development was largely in 
the Middle West and the Northwest, where coal is a. 
prime essential. 





_ of the public and the producers. 


Ww. Vas: 
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OPERATORS ATTACK UNION 


Brydon Committee Says U. M. W. Is Largely 
to Blame for Trade Evils. 


_ The Special Committee of Bituminous Operators, 
' appointed several months ago by the National Coal 
_ Association to gather and collate data for presenta- 


tion to the Fact Finding Commisssion, made a report 


on its activities, past and prospective, at the directors’ 


meeting held in New York this week. 

Those on the committee are John C. Brydon, 
Somerset, Pa., chairman; John G. Bradley, Dundon, 
Michael Gallagher, Cleveland; T. W. 
Guthrie, Pittsburgh; George B. Harington, Illinois; 


E. C. Mahan, Knoxville; F. W. Lukins, Kansas City. 


According to the committee’s report there are four 
major obstacles to a condition in the soft coal indus- 
try that will be satisfactory both from the standpoint 
Exhaustive studies 
are under way on each of these and other problems 
and definite solutions will be recommended to the 
Coal Commission. The four principal evils as 
sketched by Mr. Brydon are: 


Labor Responsible for High Costs. 


“1. Instability of labor conditions, due to the 
monopolistic power and methods of the United Mine 
Workers of America, with the following consequent 


~ handicaps to the industry: 


‘barnacles, 


“(a) Inability of mine owners to lay plans even a 
year ahead with any certainty of regular operation. 

“(b) Inability on the part of the industry to make 
maximum use through steady shipments of the trans- 
portation facilities of the country. 

“(c) High costs of mining, resulting in high prices, 
due to constantly interrupted and therefore uneco- 
nomic operations and to property losses through 
violence. 

“(d) Exorbitant labor costs, causing prices which 
force other working people in effect to exchange from 
two to four days’ labor for one day of mining labor 
when they buy coal. 

“Ce) Continued threats of even higher wage de- 
mands, to be enforced by bludgeoning and violence. 


Transportation Difficulties Another Obstacle. 


“2. Transportation difficulties. These constitute an 


‘obvious and fundamental deterrent to satisfactory 


supply and price of coal. Problems of car shortage 
and suggestions for improving the present system 
of car distribution are being studied.. 

“3. Seasonal demand. A determined and thorough 
effort by the industry to encourage and teach the 
storage of coal is certain to be one of the committee’s 
recommendations. 

“4. Speculation. Out of the evils listed above 
grows destructive opportunity for the industry’s 
the speculators who, and those mines 
which, lie idle when supply is normal and strive for 
‘killings’ when demand is hot and prices high. The 
great body of constructive business citizens who con- 
stitute the bulk of the bituminous mining industry 
are as desirous as the public itself to so stabilize the 
industry as to stamp out the speculator.” 


Dempsey Now a Coal Operator 


From Salt Lake City comes the announcement that 
Jack Dempsey, heavyweight pugilistic champion, has 
purchased a controlling interest in the Great Western 
Coal Mining Co., a $3,000,000 corporation which owns 
2,000 acres of undeveloped coal land in Carbon County, 
Utah, besides 4,000 acres of agricultural and timber 
lands. He has been elected president of the company, 
and it is said that he intends to devote most of his 
time in the future to the management of the enterprise. 
Immediate development of the coal lands is planned, 


the dispatch states. 


Dempsey was a coal miner in his younger days, 
and perhaps the stories he then heard-about the sup- 
posedly enormous profits the operators were making 
influenced him to invest in mining properties. 


The office of the Seaboard Fuel Corporation, for- 
merly at 1610 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is now 
located in the new Atlantic Building. 


oe Cincinnati Notes | 
ee eee ee eee eee 


H. M. Hall, vice-president of the Fort Dearborn 
Coal ‘Co., Chicago, was in the city on Friday. 

Greene Fenley, Jr., of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., wel- 
comed a new daughter at his home on Saturday. 

J. C. Layne, of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., made a trip 
to New York on business for his company last week. 


E. G. Golden, of Golden & Decker, Barboursville, 
Ky., looked in on the Cincinnati market on Tuesday. 

Virgil Boli, of the Banner Creek Coal Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio, was in the city looking for supplies on 
Monday. 

I. F. Vass, vice-president of the W. E. Deegans 


Coal Co., was visiting the Cincinnati Deegan office 
this week. 





Eugene Tucker, Hazard, Ky., representative of the 
Kearns Coal Co., was visiting the home office in this 
city this week. 


Fred Dunker, vice-president of the Western Coal 
Co., was at Pineville, Ky., for his company on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 


A. Mitchell, of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was a visitor to the Cincinnati coal 
market on Monday. 


Charles Harther, of the Central States Coal Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was here to confer with Cincinnati coal 
operators on Monday. 


R. N. Osborne, formerly with the American Export 
& Inland Coal Co:, has been made sales manager of 
the Borderland Coal Co, 


J. A. Kelley, vice-president of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., Omar, W. Va., was a Monday visitor 
to the Cincinnati coal market. 


M. L, Marlow, of the Elkhorn-Jellico Coal Co., 
Whitesburg, Ky., came to the city on Monday to feel 
the pulse of the coal market. 

Vice-president John Hoffman and Sales Manager 
L. F. Koring, of the Kentucky Fuel Co., spent a few 
days last week in the Ohio coal field. 

The Denver Coal Co. is a new $50,000 coal cor- 
poration at Denver, Ky., with Paris, E. L. and Eliza 
Pelphrey as the leading stockholders. 

Raymond E. Daniels, of Edwin F. Daniels & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., stopped off in the city on Saturday on 
his way to White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

A. G. Kirtley, sales manager of the Fayette Smoke- 
less Fuel Co., of Mt. Hope, W. Va., was conferring 
with Cincinnati coal operators on Monday. 

John M. Wright, president of the Raleigh C. & C. 
Co., and family are back from an Easter visit to 
Washington and other parts of the East. 

Fred Legg, of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., 
spent several days last week at Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., and Washington, D. C., looking after 
export business. 

George M. Kearns, president of the Kearns Coal 
Co. was in Chicago this week, accompanied by Col. 
G. P. Mofrison, president of the Marion Coal Co., 
Lexington, ‘Ky, 

C, S. Paisley, of the Kelley’s Creek Collieries, 
Charleston, W. Va., accompanied by Mrs. Paisley, 
stopped off here a few days ago. They were on 
their way home from Florida. 

Frank Ellison, of the C. G. Blake Co.; J. M. Hous- 
ton and Kuper Hood, of the Houston Coal Co., and 
A. A. Liggett, of the Raleigh C. & C. Co., attended 
the convention of smokeless coal operators at New 
York this week. 


Word comes that Thomas L. Lewis, who has been 
secretary of the New River Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, has been promoted to executive vice-president 
and will be succeeded in the secretaryship by the 
traffic manager, H. L. Higgins. 

The Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will 
hold its annual convention in Cincinnati some time 
in May, the exact date to be announced later, An 
invitation to hold the meeting in this city was ex- 
tended by the Cincinnati Coal Exchange. 


| Boston Notes | 


Fred R. Spear, of the F. R. Spear Coal Co., Rock- 
land, Me., was a visitor to the trade early this week. 


Frank E. Lowe, of the Kennebec Wharf & Coal 
Co., Portland, Me., was in the city on business during 
the week. 


E. B. Horgan, of the Westmoreland-Pocahontas 
Co., New York, made one of his flying trips to the 
city this week. 


A. H. Roby, of H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., is back 
at his desk after a short absence due to an attack 
of the grippe. 


The F. N. Boston Coal Co., of Gardiner, Me., has 
been incorporated under Maine laws, with a capital 
of $50,000. Directors are Fred N. Boston and Wil- 
liam F, Henderson. 


Fuel Administrator Webb, of Rhode Island, in a 
report to the Governor, says that no family in the 
state has been without coal since January 2nd, under 
the system of distribution provided for under the 
emergency coal law. 


The Puritan Coal Co., Brockton, bituminous and 
anthracite coal, has been incorporated in Massachu- 
setts with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators are: 
Benjamin A. Buzzell, of South Sudbury; Harry A. 
Bearse, of Chatham, and Grant A. Stoneburg, of 
Everett. 


Senators John W. Haigis, of Greenfield; John N. 
Gibbs, of Waltham, and Charles P. Howard, of 
Reading, have been named by President Allen of the 
Senate as the three members of the joint special com- 
mission of the Massachusetts legislature to investigate 
the coal situation. The House members have not yet 
been named. 


Despite the stringent law recently passed in this 
state against the possession or sale of coal containing 
a large percentage of non-burnable matter, some of 
this “fire-proof” fuel was seized at a local coal yard 
this week by the deputy sealer of weights and meas- 
ures of Chelsea, following analysis by the state chemist 
at the State House. The coal was found to contain 
70 per cent shale. 


Up to Wednesday of this week, no agreement had 
been made between the Boston retail coal dealers 
and representatives of the Coal Teamsters’ Union 68, 
on a wage and working contract agreeable to both 
sides. There have been almost continuous confer- 
ences between the representatives and indications are 
that some sort of compromise will be reached, since 
both sides appear willing to make modification of 
previous offers and demands, The dealers have made 
some concession to the men on the matter of over- 
time work. 


Brockton, Mass., advices state that a report from 
the health department of the state had been received 
by Executive Officer Thomas F. Lee of the local 
board of health in which it was stated that samples 
of coal had been seized from a carload of anthracite 
consigned to a Brockton coal concern, showing that 
the fuel was 78 per cent coal and 22 per cent shale 
and releasing the carload for sale. Mr. Lee reported 
to Mayor Manning that the law in his opinion did 
not protect the public if 22 per cent of shale or slate 
is allowed to pass muster. An officer of the con- 
signee company when told the coal could be sold, said 
that the state bureau was lenient, The seizure of 
the samples of coal was made at the request of the 
company. 


Traffic Changes on the Long Island 


References to the coal strikes of last year figure 
largely in railroad reports coming to hand. The mine 
difficulties affected the cost of fuel and the volume of 
tonnage moved. 


The Long Island reports a decrease of 22.5 per cent 
in tonnage of anthracite, and while bituminous and 
coke increased 24.6 per cent, the net result was a 
decrease in fuel tonnage of 15.7 per cent: 


Cauliflowers and potatoes are the great items of 
freight tonnage originating on the line of the Long 
Island; shipments being made by thousands of. car- 
loads. ; 
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| Philadelphia Notes | 


EE 
M. J. Czapp, Siegfried, Pa., was a caller on the 
local shippers during the past week. 


J. L. Gaumer, of A. C. Godshall & Co., Lansdale, 
Pa., was a caller in the city during the past few days. 





Ralph Coho, of House & Coho, Lancaster, Pa., was 
in town for a short while this week. 

J. C. Tatersall, the well known Trenton retailer, 
called on his friends here recently. 


H. G. Von Heine, one of the prominent Baltimore 
retailers, was in the city this week renewing ac- 
quaintances in the trade. 


W. J. Tyler, the hustling retailer of Cape May 
Court House, N. J., was a visitor in the trade re- 
cently. 


Clarence O. Grander, manager of R. Winter, Jr., 
Royersford, Pa., dropped in on local shipping houses 
this week. 

E. A. Brodie, treasurer of the Citizens Coal Co., 
Burlington, Vt., found it necessary to make a spring 
visit to the shippers in this city during the week. 

Geo. Sprague, of the firm of Sprague, Breed, 
Stevens & Newhall, Lynn, Mass., was a visitor in the 
city for a few days recently. 

C. B. Devlin, of C. B. Devlin &- Co., Ft. William, 
Ont., was a caller among lccal shippers in the week 
just past. 

W. G. Bushong, formerly chief of police of Lan- 
caster, but now one of the leading retailers of his 
city, was a caller on the trade this week. 

Ross R. Longaker, Pottstown, Pa., was another 
up-State retailer finding it necessary to drop into 
town to hurry along April shipments. 

B. Y. Landis, Reading retailer, was a visitor in 
town for a day or two looking after the interests of 
his big retail yard. 

Bids were recently scheduled for supplying the 
Board of Public Education with fuel for the coming 
year, the entire amount totaling close to $450,000. 

E. L. Bullock, at one time general manager of the 
C. M. Dodson Coal Co., died on the 8th inst., at his 
home in Hazleton, Pa. 

Another coal concern to take up offices in the hand- 
some new Atlantic Building is Weston, Dodson & 
Co., who are now comfortably located in their new 
quarters. 

John Dettre, Phoenixville retailer, has added a one- 
ton delivery truck to his delivery service, which en- 
ables him to take care of short orders with prompt- 
ness. 

W. W. Scargle’s Sons, 460 Rising Sun avenue, re- 
cently placed in service a new two-ton delivery truck, 
and have another one on order, which is expected to 
be received very shortly. 

The office of W. B. Lloyd & Co.,: 10th street and 
Rising Sun Lane, was entered by robbers recently, 
and although they forced the safe were rewarded 
with only a small sum in stamps for their efforts. 


E. N. Pennell, one of the oldest established re- 
tailers in Chester, was in town recently looking up 
his shippers for the big spring trade which his yard 
always enjoys. 

Charles T. Denly, president of the Schroeder-Kelly 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, stopped over in town for a 
while recently on business connected with his 
company. 

Frank C. Meyer, the genial chief clerk in the line 
sales department of the P. & R. C. & I Co., was 
missed by his many friends for a few days due to a 
mild attack of grip, or was it spring fever? 

W. G. Myers, who represented the P. & R. C. & 
I. Co., on the distribution committee headed by E. W. 
Parker, is once more on the road greeting his many 
friends in the trade. 

Burglars attempted to blow the vault in the coal 
office of the Geo. C. Snyder Estate at Hatfield, Pa. 
Despite their use of nitro-glycerine they were unsuc- 
cessful, this being the second attempt in the past two 
years. The interior of the office was badly battered. 


The annual conference of the Pennsylvania Retail 
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Coal Merchants’ Association has been definitely 
scheduled for May 23rd and 24th at Wilmington, 
Del., and the dealers are already beginning to an- 
ticipate the joys that the Wilmington brethren promise. 


Geo. Hedenberg, Milton, Pa. J. B. Montgomery, 
Harrisburg, Pa. and Saml. Goodyear, Carlisle, Pa., 
were in the city recently acting in the capacity of a 
committee of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association to arrange some very necessary 
details in connection with the convention to be held 
at Wilmington next month. 


John W. Hewitt, formerly general coal freight 
agent of the P. & R. Ry., has been promoted to 
assistant freight trafic manager, while Chas. C. 
Rambo, coal freight agent, has been advanced to the 
office of general coal freight agent, both of which are 
well merited advancements, and they are receiving the 
congratulations of their many friends upon their 
success. 


Gave Away Coal to Avoid Arrest. 


A seller of coal in a New England city—whom it 
would perhaps be more correct to designate as a ped- 
dler rather than a retail dealer, in the accepted mean- 
ing of that word—recently gave away three-quarters 
of a ton of coal to escape being arrested on a charge 
of selling short weight. 

One of his drivers recently stopped by the police 
and asked to show weight slips for an alleged ton of 
coal on his team. He couldn’t show any such tickets 
as required by law, but offered the explanation that 
the coal was for his sister and was not a sale. The 
officers followed him, however, and when the coal had 
been delivered, found, from the woman who had re- 
ceived it that she had ordered it by telephone the day 
before. The driver was not her brother, she said. 
The coal was weighed on the premises, and, instead 
of a full ton, as ordered, the officers found the load 
to contain only 1,734 pounds. 

In order that the sale might be completed, they 
advised the woman to go to the coal dealer’s office 
at once and pay for the ton ordered. The dealer had 
been forewarned, however, and much to her surprise, 
she was advised that it would be entirely unnecessary 
to pay for the coal. The “treat” was on the company, 
she was told, 

As a result of the dealer’s action, the authorities 
were unable to prosecute him for short weight. 


Direct Purchase Oft Perilous. 


It is suggested in semi-serious vein that one measure 
that might be advanced in definite form by the Coal 
Commission would be a decree, in such style as might 
be more or less binding and effective, that would 
serve to keep inexperienced buyers away from the 
coal regions. Under the best of circumstances, in the 
regular course of commercial procedure, the influx of 
buyers that occurs in times of coal scarcity has a 
tendency to increase the price sharply. They bid the 
price up on themselves, as the saying goes, and in 
case of extreme difficulty, as was the case during the 
past winter, practices akin to old-time bunco-steering 
are indulged in at Scranton. 

Greenhorn visitors are spotted as soon as they regis- 
ter at the hotels and nine times out of ten are trimmed 
in fine style, As in the case of other confidence games, 
people who have a reputation for business shrewd- 
ness part with large sums of money to people whom 
they have never met before nor even heard of. While 
it is true that some Scranton interests catering to 
the emergency buyers actually made shipments on the 
orders placed with them, many of the cars forwarded 
contained unmerchantable material which has recently 
been reported received at distant points with high 
freight charges accrued, and no way to dispose of 
them except dumping on the ground. 

The developments have been a serious matter for 
some concerns with small capital, and it is unfortu- 
nate that certain inexperienced buyers rushed in reck- 
lessly, although warned by wholesale friends not to 
undertake direct purchases. 


In the course of lignite investigations, being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines in co-operation with 
the University of North Dakota, arrangements have 
been made for operating the vertical carbonizing oven 
at Grand Forks, N. D., using Canadian lignite. 
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JERSEY DEALERS DINE i] | 


Members of Exchange Turn Out in Lana 
Numbers for Annual Dinner. : 


Members of the Central New Jersey Coal Ex- 
change held their fourth annual dinner at the Elks’ 
Club, Elizabeth, last Tuesday evening. Nearly 10( 
were present, the attendance exceeding that of any 
previous dinner and reflecting the growth which 


dealers in ys ee towns 


Elizabeth. 


score pie aroun 7 


the newly elected president. 

State Senator Arthur N. Pierson, of Westfiel 
was the first speaker. He prefaced his remarks by 
saying it was a pleasure to dine with a crowd of men — 
“who are hated even worse than the politicians.” 
The Senator’s main theme was the new State High- 
way System. He emphasized the importance of good 
roads and said the system of highway improvements 
adopted by the New Jersey Legislature was attractin 
the attention of State officials all over the country. 
It is proving so successful that requests for details 
of the program have been received from eight other 
States. 

Senator Pierson also praised the commercia 
arbitration law recently enacted in New Jersey, de- 
claring that it afforded a quick and simple means 
of settling disputes growing out of business transac- 
tions, which under the old method had to 
adjudicated in court, with an enormous waste o 
time and money. 


One Dealer’s Idea of Substitutes. 


Alexander J. Frazer, of the Stephens Fuel Co.,, 
New York, related some of his experiences while 
serving as Fuel Administrator for the Bronx during 
the past winter. He told of one case where a load — 
of anthracite delivered to a consumer was found to 
,contain a large proportion of slate, rock and other 
impurities. The retailer who sold it was called up 
and asked to explain. ‘Well,” he replied, “doesn’t 
the law say we must deliver 25 per cent of 
substitutes ?” 

William T. Grier, chairman of the New Jersem 
State Fuel Commission, told of his labors to keep 
the citizens of that State supplied with fuel of some 
kind during the cold weather. He said that there 
had been little if any real suffering due to lack of 
heat, but that many people thought they were suffer- 
ing because they had to put up with a little incon- 
venience, such as using soft coal or some other 
substitute for anthracite. 

Mr. Grier said the New Jersey dealers deserved 
high praise for the manner in which they co- 
operated with his Commission, and also for the way 
they kept down prices in the absence of any law 
to prevent profiteering. There had been complaints 
of high prices, he stated, but upon investigation it 
was always found that the retailer was not to blame, 
having merely bought high-priced independent ton- 

nage and passed the cost on to the consumer, usually 
with a smaller margin that he obtained on standard- 
priced coal. 

The dealers present were urged by Mr. Grier to 
impress upon their well-to-do customers the wisdom 
of having at least one-half of their next winter’s 
coal put in during the spring and summer, in view 
of wage contract expiring September 1st this year. 
If this class of trade is fairly well taken care of in 
advance, he pointed out, the task of keeping the 
poorer class of the population supplied with domestic 
fuel in the event of another strike will be much. 
simplified. 

At the annual meeting which preceded the dinner 
the following officers were elected: President, A. B. 
Quarrier, of the J. & S. S. Thompson Co., Elizabeth; 
vice-president, Earl Lake, of the Lake Coal Co., Perth 
Amboy; secretary-treasurer, A. D. Tuttle, of Tuttle 
Bros., Westfield (re-elected). 

F. C. Conkey was reappointed acting secretary. 


Saward’s Annual, 1923, will be distributed on 


Monday. 
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MODERN RETAIL FACILITIES 








Concrete Stave Pockets Coming Into Favor 
With Progressive Dealers. 


(looking to modern coal storage and handling equip- 
jment as a solution of this increasingly difficult 
; problem. 

Profits in the retail coal business depend largely 
on the reduction of overhead expense of operation and 
delivery, and it is with these factors in mind that the 
retail coal dealer should set out when considering 
-improyements of this kind. 


| Due to the high cost of labor and the great difficulty 
‘in securing it at any price, retail coal dealers are 
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side by means of a common hopper located above the 
screen between the two silos. 

For reclaiming the reserve coal which is stored in 
the silos below the wagon loading and bagging gates, 
the silos are provided with shoveling doors, as illus- 
trated. Wagon loaders are used in connection with 
the shoveling doors and a large portion of the coal 
in reserve storage can be loaded without shoveling. 

While loading coal from the silos, the workers are 
protected by a canopy roof which is supported from 
the silos—leaving the driveway clear and unobstructed 
by any posts. With this equipment a car can be un- 
loaded in one hour’s time, and loading a two-ton 
truck from the silos is only a matter of three or four 
minutes. The bagging platforms provide space for 
the storage of coal in bags, while awaiting delivery. 





Silo Plant of J. L. Millspaugh, Norwich, N. Y. 


Among the most popular and economical types of 
coal storage systems being installed at the present 
time is the “silo pocket” or tank type of storage, 
which is particularly economical as the cylindrical 
construction offers the largest amount of storage 
Capacity and strength for the least amount of materials 
in construction, and requires the smallest amount of 
ground space for insta!lation. 

It was undoubtedly with the above facts in mind 
that J. L. Millspaugh, prominent retail coal dealer of 
Norwich, N. Y., selected the storage and handling 
system here iilustrated, which consists of concrete 
stave silos furnished by the Craine Silo Company, 
Inc., of Norwich, N. Y., and the coal-handling ma- 
chinery furnished by Gifford-Wood, Company of Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

_ The plant consists of four silo pockets, each 20 ft. 
in diameter by 45 ft. in height, giving a capacity of 
1,500 tons; the coal being handled by two machinery 
units, one an elevator conveyor which elevates it to 
the second unit—a flight conveyor which carries it 
over the top of the silos. 

_ These concrete stave pockets are assembled from 
pre-cast units called staves. Each stave is 12” wide, 
30” long and 2%4” thick. The staves are cast with 
tongued and grooved and beveled vertical edges, and 
when assembled are supported on the outside by steel 
hoops, spaced as required to take care of the pressure. 
After the stayes are assembled they are usually 
enameled inside and out with a cement and water 
preparation, which bonds the individual units into one 
complete whole. 

In the storage system illustrated each silo is pro- 
vided with a wagon-loading chute, as well as screens 
for bagging purposes, which operate on platforms be- 
tween the silos, receiving coal from the silos on either 


Concrete stave silo installations can be made either 
in warm or cold weather, as the staves are all properly 
cured in kilns before shipment, and considering their 
low cost, durability and the ease and rapidity with 
which they can be installed, this type of construction 
is yearly becoming more popular with retail coal 
dealers. 





End View of J. L. Millspaugh Plant. 
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CURRENT COAL OUTPUT 





Pre-Easter Holidays Have Relatively Small 
Effect on Tonnages. 


The anticipated decrease in bituminous output on 
account of the pre-Easter holidays in the week ended 
March 31st did not occur, and for the third successive 
week production was in the neighborhood of 10,400,000 
tons. Preliminary reports showing car loadings for 
the first four days of the following week, however, 
indicate that the tonnage for that week will drop to 
around the 9,500,000 mark, as Eight Hour Day and 
Easter Monday (which both fell on the same day this 
year) seem to have been quite generally observed by 
the soft coal miners and many of them apparently 
failed to report for work the next day. 

Below are comparative figures showing the output 
of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks for 
which complete returns are available, and for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the U. S. 
‘Geological Survey: 

7———Net Tons——_, 


Week ended 1923 1922 
March ov lO) fae are i 10,628,000 11,102,000 
Mach ai 7ia es nen 10,428,000 10,843,000 
Marenect ae lee 10.424 000 11,448,000 
Marchi tae 10,414,000 10,469,000 

Anthracite. 


While the anthracite output fell off somewhat dur- 
ing the last week of March, the observance of Good 
Friday did not pull it below the 2,000,C00-ton mark. 
Figures covering the four latest weeks for which com- 
plete returns have been received by the Geological 
Survey are as follows, with comparisons for 1922: 


——— Net Tons——_, 


Week ended 1923 1922 
March: JOG. See 2,049,000 1,982,000 
Wieigenl Ae wie le: 2,057,000 1,907,000 
IMEC 4 eee eee 2,126,000 2,095,000 
Mairchigns. lee ser te eee 2,008,000 1,896,000 





No Expiation of Herrin Disgrace. 


As previously intimated by us would be the case, 
the Herrin trials have not resulted in the infliction 
of punishment for the disgraceful outbreak there last 
June. It was obvious that local sentiment was such 
that no other result could be expected. 

What an impression such affairs must make on the 
people of Europe! In far-away places the distance 
between one point and another in the United States 
is not recognized, and the atrocities in various sec- 
tions of the South and West are looked upon as 
occurring in the outskirts of the larger cities. We 
do not suppose this fact worries the folks in William- 
son County, or elsewhere, perhaps, to any great 
extent, but the circumstances are not creditable from 
any standpoint. 


Telephone Operator Gets Medal. 


AtToona, Pa., April 12—For the part she played in 
bringing relief to the Reilly No. 1 mine at Spangler, 
Pa., on November 6th last, when 78 lives were lost 
and about 35 men were rescued alive through the 
prompt arrival of relief forces, Miss Mary Agnes 
McCarthy, operator of the Bell Telephone Co. at 
Barnesboro, has been awarded one of the eight Theo- 
dore N. Vail bronze medals issued in the Pennsyl-- 
vania-New Jersey division of the Bell company. Her 
brother-in-law, Martin McAvoy, was killed in the 
disaster, and although she knew of his probable fate, 
Miss McCarthy worked from 8 in the morning of the 
explosion until after 4 in the afternoon, carrying 
through with dispatch all the urgent telephone calls 
of the day. 





CrncinnaTi, April 13 (Special Telegram) —The 
market has been very much off on mine-run this 
week. Both steam and by-product buying is lacking 
and a heavy overstock has resulted. Mine-run prices 
have fallen as low as $2.25 to $2.50, with some emer- 
gency sales even lower. Nut and slack hold firm, 
however, and domestic grades are in better call at a 
little higher price. Only a small amount of lake 
coal is moving as yet. 
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PITTSBURGH COAL STAFF 


Official Personnel Following Reorganization 
of Some Departments. 


James H. Woods, who was recently elected vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., in charge of 
sales, announces the appointment of Walter L. 
Sheppard as general manager of sales, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. The official staff of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., as now constituted, following 
several recent changes, is as follows: 

Executive—W. K. Field, president; Aaron West- 
lake, secretary and assistant to president; A. P. 
Dysart, assistant secretary; Don Rose, general 
counsel; John B. Eichenauer, assistant general coun- 
sel; S. C. Gailey, assistant to president. 

Finance—F, J. LeMoyne, vice-president; A. F. 
Fell, treasurer; F. M. Burke, assistant treasurer ; 
H. H. Barrett, assistant to vice-president; F. E. Now, 
purchasing agent. 

Accounts—J. B. L. Hornberger, vice-president and 
comptroller; J. D. McPherson, auditor; W. L. 
Laramy, assistant auditor; George J. Behringer, 
assistant auditor; C. J. Trager, insurance manager. 

Operations—J. A. Donaldson, vice-president; J. M. 
Armstrong, general manager of mines; Arthur Neale, 
assistant general manager of mines; H. R. Miller, 


chief engineer; James Donaldson, assistant chief 
engineer. 
Sales—James H. Woods, vice-president; W. L. 


Sheppard, general manager of sales. 
Transportation—W. P. Buffington, traffic manager. 
Ohio and Kentucky operations (general offices, 

Rowlands Building, Columbus, O.)—G. C. Weitzell, 

vice-president; F. S. Knox, Jr., general manager of 

mines; J. A. Rundio, general manager of sales; W. 

D. Morse, resident auditor; H. S. Mervin, resident 

treasurer. 


Rationing the Coal Fairly 


The Geo. B. Newton Coal Co. takes advertising 
space in the Philadelphia papers to describe the 
method it used to insure an equitable distribution of 
anthracite last winter among the large number 
of people in that city who depend upon the company 
for their domestic fuel. Here is the plan: 

“We wrote a letter to every Newton family, giv- 
ing the facts of the situation, asking them to reply 
as frankly, telling us exactly how much coal they 
had, and when they felt they would need coal again. 
The response to this letter was tremendous in volume 
and in spirit. 

“We received more than 60,000 letters acknowledg- 
ine the fairness of this plan and giving us the neces- 
sary data. Every single one of these letters was 
handled in the office of the president of this company. 

“Throughout the entire trying winter we have thus 
kept in close constant touch with the Newton families. 
It has not been smooth sailing by any means. Our 
entire organization —every Newton employe—has 
exerted almost superhuman efforts to keep the New- 
ton families warm. And thanks to the whole-hearted 
co-operation of our patrons and employes in this 
mutual and self-imposed rationing plan, we have 
accomplished the seemingly impossible.” 





Curtis Bay Embargoed on Coke. 


Fairmont, W. Va., April 12—According to a 
notice issued today, an embargo was placed on coke 
shipments to Curtis Bay over the B. & O. lines be- 
cause of accumulated loads. Coke is only allowed 
to go forward on permits. Boats were reported to 
have been scarce this week at this pier. An embargo 
on coal shipments is momentarily expected by local 
coal men. 

It was reported in the region today that some lake 
inquiries were about. It is expected that some lake 
coal will go forward next week. 


E. Allen Russell, president of the Appalachian 
Fuel Co., Fairmont, sailed from New York on Thurs- 
day morning for Kingston, Jamaica, where he will 
spend several weeks. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Russell. 
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COAL INFORMATION 
SAWARD’S ANNUAL 


Do you want information on the cost 
of mining, freight rates, coal prices, ex- 
port figures and prices, tonnages han- 
dled at different ports and over various 
railroads and waterways, production of 
various states, wage agreements, statis- 
tics on coal consumed by railroads, in- 
dustrial plants, etc.? Analyses and 
cubic area occupied by a ton of coal, 
computing tables? If so, SAWARD’S 
ANNUAL, the only standard book of 
coal trade statistics published, should 
be in your office. Zi 

If connected with the coal trade in 
any way, as operator, wholesaler, ship- 
per, exporter or retailer, this book is 
what you need to have at hand for ready 
reference. It is a handy volume con- 
taining statistics of permanent value, 
one that may Well be kept for years. 
Valuable information relating to the 
past will be found in earlier issues, as 
well as the recent statistics of the in- 
dustry in current number. It has saved 
the day for others; it will do as well 
for you. It answers many questions 
arising in the course of business. You'll 
need it. You should have it! 

It covers Anthracite and Bituminous. 
The information is drawn on at times in 
connection with law suits, and in reality 
here is practically all you wish to know 
in connection with the coal business. It 
is material compiled and published at 
large expense, made practical by adver; 
tising patronage of leading interests. 
Price $2.50 per copy. 


ORDERS: SOLICITED 


F. W. SAWARD, 
15 Park Row, New York. 








Welfare Work in Somerset County. 


Jounstown, Pa., April 5.—The extent to which 
the welfare work of some of the operating companies 
in the Somerset field is carried is indicated by the 
announcement of the Knickerbocker Fuel Co. of a 
number of claims which have been paid recently to 
dependents of former employes of its subsidiary min- 
ing companies. 

All employes at the mines of the Somerset Min- 
ing Co., the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co., the 
Wilber Coal Co., the Telford Coal Co. and the 
Jasahill Coal Co. are insured under the group insur- 
ance plan, providing they have been employed for 
more than six months. The policies are for $500 until 
the miner or clerk has been on the payroll one year, 
when it is increased to $1,000. 

All premiums and other expense incident to the 
carrying of the insurance are carried by the Knicker- 
bocker company and have no bearing whatever on 
any claims which might be filed under the State com- 
pensation act for injury while on duty. 

The Knickerbocker operations are in the non-union 
field, and it is a well-known fact that the large cor- 
porations having mines in this district not only pay 
wages equal to or better than in union operations, 
but that their welfare organizations have accom- 
plished much in providing good homes, good working 
conditions and wholesome recreation for the men, 
women and children. It was largely due to these 
conditions, in fact, that the strike of last year proved 
unsuccessful, 

J. J. Tierney, general manager of the Crozer- 
Pocahontas Co., Philadelphia, has been confined to 
his residence with illness since January 9th. He is 
now making slow progress toward recovery. 
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MAKE PRICES FIT DEMAND ~ 


—— 4 
Suggestion for Regulating the Use of 
Different Anthracite Sizes. 4 


fe 


To the Eprtor: E 
In the ’70s nut coal sold $1 per ton below stove 
anthracite. With the old straight bar grates and 
large openings, a small sized coal could not be eco 
nomically used. With the invention of the revolvin 
bars instead of the stationary ones in the ’80s, pe 
coal, which had usually been made from the screen- 
ings and kept in a small bin in the rear of the retail 
yards like that used for blacksmith coal, always a 
slow seller, took a decided jump in use, being mixed 
or burned alone in mild weather. { 
Just why coal men have not applied the same rule | 
to sizes, as grocers do, has always seemed strange. 
For instance, if Boston likes large brown eggs and 
New York prefers medium white, why not charge 
accordingly to the supply and demand methods? 4 
Sawarp’s has said many times, that when the 
freight rates are the same, the ash content of pea 
coal being greater, the difference of say $2 is not : 





great a saving as it appears. However, if the pro- 
ducers find that the smaller sizes go a-begging they 
will have to charge enough to offset this on the stove 
and nut, just as big oranges bring more than small 


stand, but it is a fact, that there are only just so 
many tenderloin steaks in a steer and somebody has 
to use other cuts. That’s why people reading of 
price of beef on the hoof cannot understand why 
choice pieces should cost so much more. Applying 
it to coal, there is no reason why people cannot learn 
to economize by using the smaller sizes to advantage. 
Buckwheat may thus become a domestic size. 


Ss. DoE 


ones. 
It is something Americans cannot seem to 2 





Bank Thinks Another Strike Unlikely. 


Discussing the labor outlook in the anthracite 
region, the Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre says: 
“Inquiries are frequently made of this bank, as 
well as of other Wilkes-Barre institutions, as to 
what is likely to happen after the present anthracite 
wage agreement expires on September Ist next. 
“While no one can answer this question with full 
assurance, the situation obviously will be controlled 
in part by the success of the Fact Finding Commis- 
sion in getting at the facts and in fostering a spiri 
of more perfect co-operation between the operator: 
and their employes. It is apparent that neither group 
can prosper at the expense of the other, and whi 
there have been manifestations of unrest and discon- 
tent in many quarters, the outstanding fact is tha 
the anthracite workers probably are enjoying today 
the greatest prosperity that they have ever 
perienced at this season and that they are not likel 
to do anything to upset these favorable conditions 
“The enormous losses taken during the unfortun 
strike disturbance of last year have made the m 
eager to continue at work and not to take any ac ior 
calculated to disturb their present relations. Th 
attitude is natural, under the circumstances, and in 
view of the agreement reached by the bitumino 
operators and their men, it is expected that no gr 
difficulty will be experienced in extending the pres 
agreement, with unimportant amendments, when 
actual negotiations are taken up later on.” 























Labor Employed in British Mines. 
Official figures issued by the British Ministry ¢ 
Labor show that there were 22,000 more persons e 
ployed in the British coal mining industry at the 
of 1922 than were employed before the war. T 
total number of employes at the close of last y 
was 1,139,000. ; 
The average number of wage earners employ 
in the final quarter of 1922 was 1,119,300, compar 
to 1,062,400 in the last quarter of 1921. British 
coal output improved consistently during 1922, reach- 
ing a total of 68,760,000 tons in the final quarter of 
the year, as against 57,440,000 tons in the correenaa 
ing period of 1921, 


Q 
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: New York Notes 


Henry C. Elfast, of the Wynkoop Mining Co., has 
ibeen kept away from business for the past ten days 
by illness. 





| The New Central Coal Co. will move about the Ist 


| 


of May from the second floor of the Whitehall Build- 
‘ing to a larger office on the eleventh floor. 


Hartwell & Lester, Inc., move today to their new 


| offices in the Whitehall Building, suite 1330. Tele- 


| 


‘phone numbers will be Whitehall 2352 to 2358. 


| -E. P. Plummer, until recently purchasing agent of 
‘the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee, Mass., is now asso- 
ciated with Dickerman & Englis, of 42 Broadway, is 


their representative in western Massachusetts. 


\ James Cox Brady, a son of the late Anthony N. 


Brady, has purchased from the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., the large building at 90 West street, 
which is the home of so many coal concerns. Cost 
price is said to have been $3,500,000. 


George F. Lesher, general manager of the West 
Virginia & Pennsylvania Coal Co., No. 1 Broadway, 
has recovered sufficiently from his recent operation 
‘to be removed from the hospital to his home, but his 
return to business duties is still very indefinite. 


| Emil W. Kahn, formerly executive assistant to the 
State Fuel Administrator, has just completed a tour 
of the State in order to make a final disposition of 
the records of the county administrators and to look 
after other matters requiring the attention of some 
“one from headquarters. 


| Inspection and sampling of coal purchased by the 
| Shipping Board in New York for its steamship lines 
will be done by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, it is an- 
nounced. The work will include sampling of foreign 
‘coal remaining in bunkers, as well as sampling the 
coal taken on at this port. ; 

The Penn Smithing Coal Co. and William T. 
|Brand, representing S. M. Hamilton & Co., of Balti- 
‘more, who have been occupying adjoining quarters 
at 90 West street for the past three years, will move 
May 1st to No. 32 Broadway, where they will occupy 
rooms 1310 and 1311, respectively. 


Our friend Joggins says that he notices that with 
the discontinuance of the use of soft coal hereabouts 
by consumers unaccustomed to that fuel, the amount 
of smoke in the atmosphere is considerably reduced 
and one collar will often serve for two days. He 
-asks if any one has given a thought to the prosperity 
enjoyed by the Chinese laundrymen during the past 
season. 

Claude Langlais, who has been in the United 
‘States a number of years, serving with the French 
High Commission during the war, is returning to 
Lille where he will represent the Matlack Coal & 
Iron Co., of this city, in connection with its foreign 
business. The company is arranging to send an agent, 
‘also, to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires to cover 
the South American market. 

Ira L. Fish has been appointed general agent, 
freight department, Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co., with office in the Woolworth Building. He suc- 
ceeds Barton M. Croll, who was, recently promoted 
to division freight agent of the Philadelphia Division. 
‘Mr. Fish was formerly assistant general agent, freight 
department, and is succeeded in that position by 
Frederick D. Goddard. The appointments became 
effective April 9th. 


The Tuttle-Burger Coal Co., Woolworth Build- 
ing, announce that J. W. Bradley has been appointed 
head of their bituminous sales department. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Bradley was attached to the offices 
of the president and vice-president of the Western 
Maryland Railway, a position which brought him in 
contact with bituminous shippers. A. C, Elliot, 
formerly connected with the mining department of 
the American Coal Co., has been appointed to the 
sales organization of the Tuttle-Burger company and 
will work under Mr. Bradley. Harry Blinn has been 
placed in charge of the company’s anthracite sales in 
Long Island territory. He is an old-time Brooklyn 
retailer and was formerly secretary of the Long 
Tsland Dealers’*Association. During the past winter 
he was with the Fuel Administration. 
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Fairmont Notes 





S. H. Diemer, president of the Darby Coal Co., 
was in Baltimore this week, 


Floyd J. Patton, president of the Patton Coal Co:, 
was a recent Baltimore visitor, 


W. E. Wallace, of Park & Williams, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, was in the region last week. 


Samuel D. Brady, president of the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation, has been in Pittsburgh. 


Robert E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., was in Frostburg, Md., last week. 


Dan. R. Lawson, manager of sales of the Ap- 
palachian Coal Co., was in Philadelphia recently. 


Kenna Clark, sales manager of the Clark C. & C. 
Co., has returned from a business trip to New York 
City. 

T. W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal Gon 
has recovered from the effects of an attack of bron- 
chitis. 

Harold Hutchinson, of the Oakland Coal Co., Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., spent the week-end in Fairmont with 
relatives. 

Harry B. Clark, president of the Clark C. & C. 
Co., has returned from a business trip to Baltimore 
and New York. 


A. C. Beeson, general superintendent of the Four 
States Coal Co., has been on a business trip to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, 


Thomas Love, president, and H. T. Spiker, secre- 
tary of the Peoria Coal Co., of Connellsville, Pa., 
were among the recent trade visitors. 

George B. Taylor, manager of operations, and J. S. 
Amend, auditor, Jamison C. & C. Co., of Greensburg, 
Pa., were in the Fairmont region a few days ago. 

The semi-annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Mining Institute will be held on June 5th and 6th. 
The sentiment is tending toward holding the session 
in Clarksburg. 


Two hundred miners employed by the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. at mine No. 43 at Monongah struck 
on Monday morning, but were back at work on 
Tuesday morning. 


Col. Clarence W. Watson, president of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., spent Friday and Saturday in Fair- 
mont after having been to French Lake Springs, Ind., 
two weeks, He returned to New York city on Satur- 
day night. 

G. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., George S. Brackett, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and J. Oliver Caldwell, secretary of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, went toa New York City to attend a meeting of 
the directors of the National Coal Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday. 


Last Friday and Saturday the joint board of coal 
operators of Northern West Virginia and officials of 
the United Mine Workers of America met in Fair- 
mont. There had been six or more cases appealed 
to the joint board for disposal. The operators were 
represented by C. H. Tarleton, Claude J: Ryan, A. 
Lisle White and E. S. McCullough, labor commis- 
sioner. 

C. H. Jenkins, George S. Brackett, W. D. Evans 
and A. C. Beeson, of Fairmont, who conferred with 
John Neessner, B. & O. supervisor of ratings in 
Baltimore, say that the conference was a very favor- 
able one. They believe that coal operators will be 
pleased with the plan after they become acquainted 
with it. Suggestions made by operators are said to 
have been considered in the framing of the new plan. 

C. Frank Keeney, Charleston, president of District 
No. 17, U. M. W. of A., while here last week said 
that he was obliged to appear before the court at 
Charles Town, W. Va., on April 18th, to answer other 
charges growing out of the miners’ march. It is 
believed in miners’ circles that William Blizzard will 
be tried first on charges and then the case against 
Keeney will be attached. They are in Philadelphia 
this week trying to sign up several coal companies. 


‘Saward’s Annual now ready. 





Pittsburgh Notes 





Fred W. Gans, an industrial engineer, has become 
associated with the Reliance Coke Co. 

The Little Alps Coal Co., of Uniontown, has been 
organized by C. O. Downer, S. M. Speers and Arthur 
Hawthorne. 


Affairs of the Walter Wallingford Coal Co., which 


,went out of business here a few years ago, are being 


cleared up with the arrival in Pittsburgh of G. Mc- 
Carthy, of Cincinnati. 


Samuel S. Wyer, associate in mineral technology, 
Smithsonian Institution, delivered several addresses 
before science pupils in the Pittsburgh high schools on 
“The Fuel Situation of the Home.” 


John T. Byers, superintendent of the Feather mine, 
near Brownsfield, Fayette County, suffered a broken 
collar bone and fractured ribs when hit by falling 
slate in the mine. He was taken to the Uniontown 
Hospital. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has placed No. 1 battery of 
by-product coke ovens at Sharon, Pa., in full opera- 
tion for the first time in two years. Thirteen ovens 
were charged the first day and the remainder the 
following day. Another battery will be put on shortly. 
Enough coke will be produced to supply three blast 
furnaces, 


William C. Jemison, sales manager of the Blanchard 
Coal Co., made a business trip to Buffalo and Canada. 
The Blanchard interests have taken two more rooms 
in the process of enlarging its offices in the Fulton 
Building. It was learned the Blanchard-Zanesville 
Mining Co, has signed contracts for placing a switch 
into the new Zanesville property by the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie RR. 

The Marian Alice mine of the Blanchard Coal Co. 
at Homerville, Pa., on the Bessemer & Lake Erie RR., 
has been closed down, due to the lack of a market 
for the coal. The mine had been turning out 12 
cars of coal a day. The same company closed down 
Blanchard No, 2 at Wyano, Pa., last Saturday. It 
was declared the mine was unable to secure sufficient 
cars to enable the company to transact steady 
business. 

Henderson Steel, of Uniontown, was appointed an- 
cillary receiver of the South Connellsville Coke Co., 
with an office at Cheat Haven, Fayette County, in 
United States District Court in Pittsburgh. His 
bond was placed at $15,000. A petition for ancillary: 
receiver was presented by counsel for George W. 
Thompson, a stockholder, who avers that the receiver 
is necessary to preserve the company. The company 
has property in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The Reliance Coke Co. will shortly begin the con- 
struction of a new mining plant in Washington 
County, in addition to the coal and coke operation at 
Denbo, Fayette County. At Sharpsville, Pa., the 
company is making extensive improvements to the 
power. plant. Contracts have been awarded for the 
installation of two new Mesta vertical blowing en-~ 
gines of the long cross-head type. The foundations 
for the engines are now under construction. 

The W. H. Wilkey-Fayette Fuel Co. case was con-~ 
tinued after the jury at Uniontown had been with- 
drawn after the trial had progressed a day and a 
half. The testimony will be submitted to the court 
for decision. Wilkey is seeking to recover 15 cars 
of coal, which the defendant coal company handled 
for him as brokers. The defendant company alleges 
that the coal was of an inferior quality and was re- 
fused by the company ordering the same, making it 
necessary to dispose of the coal in the best manner 
possible. 

The Board of Directors of the Bertha Coal Cor 
at a recent meeting, took favorable action on a resolu- 
tion adopted by stockholders recommending that the 
mines’ committee of the company be instructed to 
investigate and determine the advisability of effecting 
a merger of the Consolidated Fuel €o., the Bertha 
Coal Co., the Consumers Fuel Co., the Marshall Fuel 
Corporation and the Jewel Coal Co. If the report 
of the mines’ committee favors the merger and the 
directors approve the report, a special meeting of 
stockholders will be called to take final action and 
ratify the merger. 
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Coal Production of the United States. 


The U. S. Geological Survey has so perfected its system of estimates of coal 
production that early returns of particular accuracy are now available. We accord- 
ingly present the Survey’s figures for 1922 as officially announced, showing for 
comparison the actual output for four preceding years as recorded at Washington. 

It will be noted that the production of anthracite is recorded, this being an 
amount materially greater than the shipments, more commonly used as the basis 
of trade statistics. 


Bituminous 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Pennsylvania .... 178,550,741 150,758,154 168,083,847 116,013,942 104,950,000 
West Virginia ... 89,935,839 79,036,553 89,450,707 72,786,996 81,000,000 
Iilinoics een seca 89,291,105 60,862,608 88,630,893 69,602,763 59,100,000 
Kentueloy sieeees 31,612,617 30,036,061 35,528,762 31,588,270 40,100,000 
Ohio satites a 45,812,943 35,876,682 45,032,653 31,942,776 26,500,000 
Indianae oe aceon 30,678,634 20,912,288 29,090,585 20,319,509 17,330,000 
Alabama. J eenuieies 19,184,962 15,536,721 16,140,099 12,568,899 16,100,000 
Virginia eect ene 10,289,808 9,326,830 11,244,106 7,492,378 11,120,000 
Goloradowscosct:. 12,407,571 10,323,420 12,274,225 9,122,760 10,005,000 
Wyoming. «unt t 9,438,688 7,219,738 9,623,271 7,200,666 9,796,000 
Ultahiae causancn ees 5,136,825 4,631,323 6,005,199 4,078,784 4,864,000 
Towa) croc be dep ne 8,192,195 5,624,692 7,774,916 4,531,392 4,600,000 
Tennessee ....... 6,831,048 5,213,205 6,585,628 4,460,326 4,600,000 
Kansasts2 scckacs 7,561,947 5,224,724 5,838,408 3,466,641 3,100,000 
New Mexico .... 4,023,239 3,138,756 3,683,440 2,453,482 3,100,000 
Oklahomawtta.e 4,813,447 3,802,113 4,830,288 3,362,623 2,800,000 
Missourieees cre 5,667,730 3,979,798 5,266,565 3,551,621 2,700,000 
Washington ..... 4,082,212 2,990,447 3,753,093 2,428,722 2,400,000 
Montanay os sese 4,532,505 3,236,369 4,403,866 2,733,958 2,400,000 
North Dakota ... 719,733 840,959 907,625 864,903 1,180,000 
Maryland. sees 4,497,297 3,021,686 4,030,239 1,827,740 1,100,000 
Texas) \,.an mere 2,261,135 1,680,656 1,615,015 972,839 1,000,000 
Atkansasan ances 2,227 389 1,429,020 2,050,596 1,227,777 950,000 
Michigan o.asne- 1,464,818 996,545 1,487,765 1,141,715 940,000 
Georgia: ae. icarer 66,716 53,337 50,156 33,815 
Orecomsitcacee ee 13,328 18,739 20,717 * 11.000 
California acess. 6,400 6,554 213 38,845 , 
South Dakota ... 7,942 14,417 12777 705% 

Total net tons.... 579,385,820 465,860,058 563,734,383 415,921,950 407,894,000 
Anthracite ....... 98,826,084 88,092,201 89,598,249 90,473,451 52,485,000 


Grand total net tons 678,211,904 553,952,259 653,332,632 506,395,401 460,379,000 


*Included in California. 
Monthly Bituminous Production 
Bituminous coal produced in the United States, by months, 1913-1922 inclu- 
sive, in net tons, was: 


Month 1913 1914 eh I) 1916 1917 
January ieee case 42,276,000 40,188,000 37,190,000 46,596,000 47,967,000 
Rebridty®, Saeclenm se 37,057,000 35,472,000 29,321,000 45,187,000 41,353,000 
Marchi ireameaere- 37,536,000 45,455,000 31,801,000 43,827,000 47,869,000 
April ¥ves. keene 34,169,000 _ 23,609,000 29,968,000 33,628,000 41,854,000 
May ar eciiciracne ae 37,205,000 28,551,000 30,938,000 38,804,000 47,086,000 
Jititie ¢ oa. ebe eeroee 37,405,000 31,412,000 33,957,000 37,742,000 46,824,000 
July ® Guten sroett see 38,858,000 34,305,000 35,573,000 38,113,000 46,292,000 
ANICUSE pean mel tete 41,590,000 37,751,000 38,161,000 42,696,000 47,372,000 
September batter 41,424,000 39,019,000 40,964,000 42,098,000 45,108,000 
October Dieser 46,164,000 37,685,000 44,198,000 44,807,000 48,337,000 
November tence 43,233,000 33,392,000 44,737,000 44,927,000 47,690,000 
December ® 5) -'5:53.%) 41,519,000 35,862,000 45,814,000 44,098,000 44,037,000 

Totals ts...aoere are 478,436,000 422,701,000 443,572,000 502,523,000 551,789,000 

Month 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Januattyien. der centr 42,227,000 42,193,000 49,748,000 41,148,000 37,489,000 
February, fii 43,777,000 32,103,000 41,055,000 31,524,000 40,856,000 
March: # java eit 48,113,000 34,293,000 47,850,000 31,054,000 49,976,000 
Aprils Vena ae 46,041,000 32,712,000 38,764.000 28,154,000 16,000,000 
May 4, steke paced 50,443,000 38,186,000 39,841,000 34,057,000 20,601,000 
Junerce ate ee ae 51,138,000 37,685,000 46,095,000 34,635,000 22,624,000 
July ery etter 54,971,000 43,425,000 45,988,000 31,047,000 17,147,000 
ASUS USE ee eetieiesite 55,114,000 43,613,000 49,974,000 35,291,000 27,538,000 
DeptemMberas yes ecr 51,183,000 48,209,000 50,241,000 35,870,000 39,413,000 
October) aac 52,300000 57,200,000 53,278,000 44,687,000 44,907,000 
November rnanna-t 43,895,000 19,006,000 52,576,000 36,805,000 45,103,000 
December rites. 40,184,000 37,235,000 53,257,000 31,650,000 46,240,000 

Totaly: ne 579,386,000 465,860,000 558,667,000 415,922,000 407,894,000 


Pennsylvania Compensation Rates. 

The rate for compensation insurance in the anthracite mining industry for 
1923 will be $3 per $100 of payroll, or 25 cents cheaper than for 1922, as con- 
trasted with a decline of 10 cents in the rate for bituminous mining. 

These figures worked out at the State Insurance Department represent close 
study of the anthracite industry and consideration of the accident prevention steps 
of last year. 

The manner in which rates for compensation insurance in mining have de- 
clined in this state is as follows: 


Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
Year rate rate Year rate rate 
101g hae eee $4.64 $3.75 192, meee $3.60 $3.00 
1919 wn eree 4.64 3.60 1922 aera wn 3.25 2.45 
1920 he, sees 4.10 3.00 1923 .evesc ss 3.00 2.35 


In 1916 and 1917 the bituminous rate was $3.83. 


} 
| PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT OUTPUT 7 
Anthracite Production by Districts. ‘ : 
District 1920 1921 1922 District 1920 1921 1922 
Lat 2,494,352 2,435,441 1,516,672 XIV .... 4,258,271 4,306,067 2,362,011 


II .... 3,344,101 3,221,669 1,965,624 XV ...... 3,189,547 3,803,080 2,362, 
III ... 2,906,028 2,845,977 1,664,655 XVI ..... 3,189,547 3,121,035 1,799,64 
IV ... 1,907,323 2,066,322 1,191,043 XVII +... 3,817,895 3,251,922 2,101,71 
V .... 2,353,740 2,056,299 865,808 XVIII... 3,820,065 3,430,658 2,359, 
VI ... 3,605,100 4,032,792 2,172,996 XIX..... 2,452,088 2,479,992 1,708,685 
Vil .2 2,570,599 2,599,937) Teo a ao. Xe ace 3,107,009 2,921,394 1,833,075 
VIII . 3,230,363 3,666,462 2,806,957 XXI ..... 3,967,280 3,988,497 2,539,482 
IX ... 2,687,186 2,683,120 1,618,963 XXII .... 3,963,906 4,009,466 1,898,927 
X ..:. 3,178,179 3,242,035 1,870,147 XXIII... 2,613,536, 2,780,185 1,976,230 
XI ... 2,991,954 3,709,926 1,892,958 XXIV ... 2,510,165 2,545,508 1,741,655 
XII .. 3,848,181 4,560,668 2,265,521 XXV .... 2,379,554 2,335,106 1,549,404 
XIII . 4,213,669 4,718,503 2,505,169 Total gr. .75,410,091 79,012,261 46,880,126 
Total, net.84,459,301 88,493,732 52,505,741 








Pennsylvania Bituminous Production by Districts. \ ‘ 

District 1920 1921 1922 District 1920 1921 1922 
..... 6,666,806 4,209,468 3,700,770 XVI... 7,594,066 7,594,066 3,999,064 

II .... 6,536,146 4,021,474 5,395,115 XVII. 4,079,621 2,688,612 2,174,260 
Ill ...3,285,010 2,270,779 3,023,294 XVII . 3,783,550 1,889,094 2,174,260 
IV ... 4,900,869 3,039,707 3,157,845 XIX... 5,852,699 5,060,534 4,965,408 
V .... 6,505,841 3,525,268 4,203,256 XX... 5,562,265 4,172,542 4,230,424 
VI ... 5,262,109 4,679,671 3,784,940 XXI.. 8,043,690 4,378,051 4,582,812 
VII .. 5,173,474 4,285,424 3,187,738 XXII. 5,030,735 3,174,672 2,560,673 
VIII . 4,489,705 2,205,419 2,338,292 XXIII 7,838,462 5,942,331 5,231,755 _ 
IX ... 5,173,336 2,114,015 4,009,419 XXIV 5,603,820 5,694,189 3,700,193 
X .... 3,012,805 3,087,418 1,941,280 XXV . 5,757,902 3,026,344 3,746,690 
XI ... 5,549,156 4,094,901 5,078,217  XXVI_ 5,461,569 4,593,404 3,049, . 
XII .. 6,027,562 3,398,047 3,410,134 XXVII 6,431,275 3,742,856 3,004,317 
XIII .. 4,446,556 3,511,804 2,824,385 XXVIII 6,151,873 2,703,475 3,596,653 
XIV .. 4,666,521 2,302,369 2,941,951 XXIX 7,543,946 6,051,370 5,574,086. 
XV ... 4,824,834 3,644,655 2,792,187 XXX 5,199,899 3,757,935 4,133,413 
Total 166,456,102 115,849,814 118,141,579 


Output of Coal in Canada. 


: 
Coal output in Canada during the year 1922 and two years previous was: 1 
1920 1921 1922 } 
Provinces Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons ‘2 
Nova Scotra— 
Bittiiminous ey ..c aes 6,437,156 5,734,653 5,348,830 ‘ 
New Brunswick— 
Bituminous ’.¢.-1s+-eseaee 171,685 180,358 288,656 
SASKATCHEWAN— 4 | 
Ligmite yaa orci ste nae eae 335,222 ER yA liy/ 249,559 | 
ALBERTA— i 
Anthracite .4.cAGe. ween 127,513 96,964 41,423 } 
Bituminous eee ye ae 3,419,147 2,871,919 2,511,759 | 
Lignitel gui ewes ele 3,361,105 2,885,537 2,834,077 i 
Total Aibertaly:ess enone 6,907,765 5,854,420 5,387,259 
British CoLUMBIA— f 
Bitpimino tise ec eear 3,095,011 2,840,870 2,935,579 
Total Dominion. | 
Anthracite ® <1... areineereiciedes 127,513 96,964 41,423 4) 
Bituminous /jsee eae. ve ceee 13,122,999 11,627,800 11,084,824 | 
Lignitess (Go nar ee eee 3,696,327 3,217,654 3,083,636 | 
Grands totaly ose cee 16,946,839 14,942,418 14,209,883 | 


Canadian Coal Consumption, 1922. 


We give below figures relative to Canadian coal consumption based on offi ial 
data compiled by Canadian government: 


Province Anthracite Bituminous Total 
INOVa SCOtA. ace sceteaten eae a cette 27,607 2,753,591 2,781,198 
New Brunswick pases oad ateeints 65,588 607,576 673,164 
Prince Edward Island .......... 5,989 81,777 87,766 
Quebec! i iyc5 oh cee ee ais site 972,399 3,477,185 4,449 584 
Central, Ontario tease okie oe 1,715,971 8,132,889 9,848,860 
Head: of? Lakés samt et. ac ote 43,816 1,723,396 *1,786,545 
Manitoba and Head of Lakes .. 59,049 1,932,900 **2,451,536 
Saskatchewatie. asentes cre «.cctete cate 1,027 194,519 71,416,214 
‘Albertas «Sees eee ees ake 39,389 2,214,683 $3,575,559 
British Columbia and Yukon... 1,263 1,833,102 $1,916,226 
Total oc action. ess ortiterats 2,888,282 21,228,272 §§27,200,140 


Of the total the United States supplied 2,682,741 tons of anthracite and 11,- 
254,638 tons of bituminous. Great Britain supplied 164,118 tons of anthracite a 
710,057 tons of bituminous. The balance of tonnage, including lignite and 41,42 
tons of anthracite was produced in various sections of Canada. 

*Includes lignite 19,333 tons; ** 459,587 tons; +1,220,668 tons; $1,321, 
tons; §81,861 tons; §§3,083,636 tons. 
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hi RANK OF COAL PRODUCERS 


Piclopments in Utah and New Mexico 


a Push New States Forward. 

{ It is noticeable that there have been some changes 

it n the rank of the states which rank as important 

seal producers, even in the course of the last four 
ars, to go back no further. The following tabula- 

‘tion shows the comparison of rank of 20 important 

"coal producers in 1918 and in 1922: 








h ‘ss 1918 1922 

i) 1 Pennsylvania 1 Pennsylvania 

2 West Virginia 2 West Virginia 

ie Illinois 3 Illinois 

N 4 Ohio 4 Kentucky 

_5 Kentucky 5 Ohio 

6 Indiana 6 Indiana 

. 7 Alabama 7 Alabama 

‘8 Colorado 8 Virginia 

| 9 Virginia 9 Colorado 

‘10 Wyoming 10 Wyoming 

‘ll Towa 11 Utah 

‘os Kansas 12 Iowa 

‘13 Tennessee 13 Tennessee 

14 Missouri 14 Kansas 

15 Utah 15 New Mexico 

16 Oklahoma 16 Oklahoma 

17 Montana 17. Missouri 

18 Maryland 18 Washington 
Washington 19 Montana 


New Mexico 20 North Dakota 


; 
| hoon Illinois and West Virginia, of course 
retain their places at the head of the line, but taking 
ithe 1918 list and comparing it with 1922, we find that 
Ohio has dropped from fourth to fifth place and Ken- 
tucky has advanced from fifth to fourth. 

‘Indiana and Alabama retain their respective posi- 
‘tions, while Colorado and Virginia exchange places 
= Wyoming remains in tenth place. Iowa has dropped 
from eleventh to twelfth; Kansas from twelfth to 
fourteenth. Tennessee remains in thirteenth place. 

Missouri has dropped from fourteenth to seventeenth, 
the most conspicuous decline. Utah moves from 
fifteenth to eleventh, one of the most notable ad- 
vances. 





| 


Oklahoma remains in sixteenth place. Montana 
has dropped from seventeenth to nineteenth and 
Maryland from eighteenth to twenty-first. Washing- 


ton has climbed from nineteenth to eighteenth while 
New Mexico advanced from twentieth to fifteenth, 
showing the greatest gain in relative position. 


4a Kentucky Has Prospered. 


Looking at matters from the other side, from the 
1922 standpoint, we find that in 1922 Kentucky has 
moved up a step, and Ohio has moved down. The 
wext change of consequence is a gain of four places 
by Utah, with Kansas appearing two places further 
down on the list than was the case four years ago. 

New Mexico comes in as a sturdy rival of the older 
States, having gained five places, while Missouri ap- 
pears three places further down than was previously 
‘the case, and North Dakota makes its first appear- 
ance as an important producer, having gained twentieth 

ace. On the other hand Maryland, which was 
| regularly counted on to maintain the sixth or 
seventh place, is now twenty-first on the list. 
In 1854 no state but Pennsylvania exceeded Mary- 

Jand in coal production. In 1865 Ohio and [llinois, 
in the order named, surpassed it by moderate amounts, 
and not until 1885 were the states of Missouri, West 

irginia and Iowa added to the list of larger pro- 
Bicers, It was about 1895 that Indiana and Alabama 
came in to push the Old Line State back to eighth 
place, where it continued for a number of years before 
starting to slip materially owing to greater gains in 
4 West. 


The United States District Federal Court sitting 
! it Alexandria, Va., has announced a further exten- 

ion of the suspension of the check-off injunction 
granted Kanawha operators several weeks ago. The 

urt has extended this suspension until May 2nd, 
i: which time arguments on the merits of the case 
will be heard and a final decision in the matter 
reached. 


SAWARD’S JOURNAL 


ANTHRACITE A LUXURY 


Bureau of Mines Chief Says People Must 
Pay More Or Use Substitutes. 


With the population of the Eastern States growing 
rapidly, coupled with the fact that the hard coal mines 
are constantly facing higher costs, “we must expect 
either to pay a higher price for anthracite or to ac- 
cept substitutes,” according to the opinion expressed 
by H. Foster Bain, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, in a recent address. Anthracite 
is “fundamentally a luxury,” according to Mr. Bain. 

Unionized labor prevents competition, he says, and 
unrestricted competition is one of the remedies for 
high prices. Other suggestions for relief include 
further combination of capital and the nationalization 
of mines, which has been advocated in radical labor 
circles. In regard to nationalization, Mr. Bain feels 
that “this would be jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire.” 

In commenting on substitutes Mr. Bain said: ‘“Sub- 
stitution in steam plants is relatively simple as com- 
pared with households, but about the best thing most 
of us can do is to burn domestic coke mixed with the 
small or steam size anthracite; the coke will keep the 
fine stuff from going through the grates, and the 
anthracite will keep the coke from burning up too 
faster 

Regarding the effect of union labor on competition 
in the bituminous regions Mr. Bain asserted: 

“The real reason that competition does not close 
the high-cost mines is the labor union. The United 
Mine Workers have operated as a means of dulling 
the sharp edge of competition throughout a big terri- 





tory. There is a great deal more solidarity among 
the men in the union than there is among the 
operators. 


“It may be asked, why are the operators not allowed 
to combine in the same manner as the workers? 
Apparently, public sentiment of this country is not 
yet ready to permit this; whether the operators are 
to blame for that situation, I can not say, but that 
seems to be the fact.” 


Decorators Favor Bituminous. 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y., April 12—The burning of soft 
coal during the winter in the home and public build- 
ings on the village as a substitute for hard coal for 
heating purposes, has resulted in unusual activities 
among the paperhangers and painters this spring. 
Housewives have found the use of the substitute has 
made it necessary to have about every room in the 
home redecorated and as a result local paperhangers 
are cashing in on the effects of the burning of soft 
coal due to the heavy smoke which settled on the 
paper and woodwork. 


“No New Thing Under the Sun.” 


Many centuries ago King Solomon declared there 
was no new thing under the sun, and while like most 
generalizations this is subject to some exceptions, it 
is a fact that many features developed in modern 
days are but a revival of ancient themes. 

Many of us may have supposed that the agitation 
in the South and West which has led up to legislation 
governing the dimensions of bed-sheets was something 
entirely new, but centuries ago the prophet Isaiah 
set down as a vexation a bed not long enough to 
governing the size of sheets, as proposed in Towa and 
stretch out in and coverings too narrow to wrap one’s 
self in. Evidently he would have favored legislation 
already enacted in many states. 





Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Broken Egg Stove Nut Pea 

Dee Wie tear $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters... 7.90 825 825 825 6.25 
Lehigh & W-B...... 7.75 8.00 800 800 6.00 
Ieee GDS den marco 830 830 830 830 6.30 
Lehigh Ca& Nw: 8:35 2 183355 Soe oom 6.20 
Lehigh Valley ..... 7.90 ¢ 8.10) (Stee 895 806.15 
Del. & Hudson...... 8.30 830 830 8.30 : 
Company prices for steam sizes are as foltows: 


No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50; 
birdseye, $1.60. 


rice, $2.50; barley, $1.50; 
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CITIES CHANGE RANK 





New Census Figures Reveal Where Popula- 
tion Is Growing Fastest. 


Several changes in the relative size of the larger 
American cities are indicated by new Census Bureau 
figures prepared on the assumption that growth condi- 
tions prevailing in 1920 in the various localities are 
continuing, 

The new estimates show that eight of the fifty 
largest municipalities have replaced their nearest 
rivals, and that two have been shoved out of the fifty 
largest class. New York is shown to be approaching 
clesely the 6,000,000 mark, Chicago is not far from 
the 3,000,000 mark, Philadelphia is nearing 2,000,000, 
and Detroit is near to 1,000,000. There have been no 
changes in the rank of the first six largest cities. 

Baltimore has gone ahead of Boston and now ranks 
as the seventh largest city of the country. Los 
Angeles has passed Pittsburgh and taken ninth rank. 
San Francisco has grown larger than Buffalo and goes 
into eleventh place. Minneapolis has outgrown two 
cities—Cincinnati and New Orleans—and now is 
sixteenth. Columbus, O., has passed Providence and 
now ranks twenty-seventh. Birmingham, San An- 
tonio and Dallas also have forged ahead in the table 
of relative size. 


Seranton and Paterson Fall Behind. 


Scranton and Paterson have been forced out of 


the first fifty cities class by Norfolk and Springfield, 
Mass. 


The estimates for the cities in the 150,000 class in 


1920 show probable totals as of July 1, 1923, as 
follows: 
New York, 5,927,625; Chicago, 2,886,121: Philadel- 


phia, 1,922,788 : Detroit, 995.668 ; Cleveland, 888,519 ; 
St. Louis, 803,853; Baltimore, 773,850 ; Boston, 
770,400 ; ian Angeles, 666,853; Pittsburgh, 613 442: 
San Frandisco, 529,058; Buffalo, 536.718; Milwaukee, 
484,595; Washington not estimated: Newark, 438,699 : 
Minneapolis, 409,125; Cincinnati, 406,312; New 
Orleans, 404,575; Kansas City, Mo., 351,819; Seattle 
not estimated; Indianapolis, 340,882; Rochester, 
317,867; Jersey City, 309,034; Portland, Ore., 273,621 - 


Denver, 272,031; Tcledo, 268, 338; Columbus 0. 
261,082; ious ville 257,671: Providence, 242,378; St. 
Paul, 241.891; Oakland, 240,086; Akron not. esti- 
mated ; Atlanta, 222,963; Omaha, 204,382; Birming- 
ham, 195,901; Worcester, 191,927; San Antonio, 
184,727 ; Syractisé 184,511; Richmond not estimated : 
Memphis, 170,067; Dayton, 165,530; Bridgeport not 


estimated; Norfolk, 159,089 ; Houston, 154,970; Hart- 
ford, 152,138. 

It is suggested to us in connection with the status 
of Cincinnati, that boxed in as it is by hills, with 
city limits not enlarged for many years, the census 
figures do not give a true idea of its business im- 
portance, so large a population being centered around 
about in close proximity but in separate communities. 


New Welsh Export Records 


Carpirr, Wales, April 4—A comparison of present 
Welsh exports with pre-war days discloses remarkable 
facts. In 1913 the record British exporting year total 
British exports to Italy were around 9,500,000 tons, 
of which the Bristol Channel ports contributed 
5,900,000 tons. On the basis of the exports from 
Wales to Italy in the week ended March 23rd, Wales 
alone is exporting to Italy today at over 7,000,000 
tons per annum, which is a new record. 

France in 1913 received 12,750,000 tons of British 
coal but during the above week, the Welsh export 
basis alone to France exceeded the former record 
British aggregate exports. 

A fair level of export is maintained in all direc- 
tions, but the main business still lies in the Continent 
of Europe. South American trade in British coals is 
practically all from Wales, and at the present moment, 
when activity in other directions is so pronounced, 
the measure of export in this direction is disappoint- 
ing. 

On the basis of the past four weeks exports South 
America is now receiving Welsh coal at less than 
3,500,000 tons per annum, which compares with nearly 
6,000,000 tons in 1913. 
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West Virginia Coal Production of Various Districts by Companies 


Output of the various companies operating in the various districts was as 
follows in the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1920, 1921 and 1922, according to 
figures recently issued by the West Virginia Depantment of Mines: 


MINGO DISTRICT 


SAWARDS “JOURNAL 


ELK 


(Counties of Grant, Mineral, Randolph and Tocker? 






April 14, 1925 


qt 


GARDEN DISTRICT 


Grant County. 


Company Address 1920 1921 
r Babcock Lumber’ *& ‘Boom “Gooe.8 9..2-...h%102% ss 5 
Mingo County. Davis Coal & Coke Co., The, Baltimore........ 109,352 93,599 
Company Address 1920 1921 1922 Emmons Coal Mining Co. of W. Va., The, 
Alley Branch Goal ‘Col, \Chattat Cyne eee | aerere 475 Philadelphia Pasotess Sc. eee 123.454 145.510 
Bailey-Thacker Coal Co., Williamson.......... 16,397 32,799 30,800 Fonda SonED Combines She ae 3381 3,603 
Brady-Thacker «G@oall Cos, Vulcanee ase eee 16,397 4,753 5,880 eh 98 aT: Mineral County. ; 4 
Buffalo Thacker Coal Co., Huntington........ 85,390 30,625 97,409 Abrams Creele C8 set Co teen: 66.403 30.784 
Burning Creek Coal €o,, Wialliamsonaoer oe seer «n= 4 500\ eee alee eine 21 Co. Rnioworiee: eee 1768 "144 “2 
Burnine” Springs) Goal Cozy Pluss. eee een | ree 6,551 Bis Vein Coal Co. of W ‘Va Buldmore. Md.) ee 
Chattaroy Coal Coe: Inc, Lynchburg, Vane 53,629 23,969 53,094 Brad Coal Corp ro oht 2 
Crystal Block” Cr & .@? (Go Welshiweown en eae 163,153 127,018 85,939 and eke Coat Ce Piedeeact sre SS 3 3327 19.960 
Crystal Biock “Miningi¥Co, (Spree ee MARU. 5 aerate 118,809 Clise peas CoaliGa: Priory ie. se a.) : 7 9.570 
Green ‘Savage Coal Go. Mas evs 2a mn: 5000s eeee Davis C. & C.-Co, The, Baltimore..o..).cate 15,414 20,160 ...m 
Delphos & West Va. C. & C. Co., Van Wert, Ohio $23,348 ...... Vesun. Déari# Coal sine elleeGird ati 24.528 33 160 
Franklin Goal “Co:,)'Gincinnatt, ‘@hio.... sae 20,230 8,645 10,406 hee rene nett Coal Col fils Gavdent an 34.768 15,230 
Glen Alum Coal Co., Lynchburg, Va.......... 231,249 120,602 275,331 coal Oo Cuntberiind. Md..0 1) ie ee an 
Grey Eagle Coal Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 98,213 9,056 27,808 artsin & Pyles, Hiaine Se 6.105 S046 mY 
Howard Collieries Co., Bluefield.............. 240,589 112,625 318,299 Glade Run ae Ca Blooiningsare Md i a 2720 1.860 ef 
Hunt Forbes Coal Co., Inc., Ashland, Ky....... 14,000 2350 Bee eee Gleason Gl ae Co. Frostburg Md. =. fin: aes 68,027 52.825 “a 
Jake Henry” Goal Op. Uvland 1) te) Samm en") Pee ae ae Gratton Mining Co, (Gratton.aemee...2-. eee 12,960 9,084 
Kirkland Coal Co. Kirke ssi. eset skis caters oe S21 8, El. RP. Brydon & Broxeine,, Biedmornt..a eee 28,557 26,642 cme 
Levine-Goodman Coal Gol, Nolan... ce.) seer 1,518 4,629 3,067 Jafty Coal. Mining Co./ file Garten 44.061 10632 
Lynn Coal & Coke Co., Heilner.............- Bo360° 1), ae 37,631 Kalbauch peigy aencmibe: | pp f 0632): aa 
Matta-Co-op. ‘Coal {€o., Himlerenusaeee eee see 18,040 14,514 6,449 Tow okie Collicries Co Paeeeoat Oe eee 1 0.448 5 160 
Naugatuck Coal Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 4344 .. dae RE ee cite Meanleville Goal (Cow Rik Gansee - ae ae 4.43] 9241 
New Howard Coal Co., Matewan............. 28,122 1,524 15,709 yah: Coal Co ee ae. eee 69.099 46,469 
North Matewan Coal So., Matewan........0.. cesses ceeees 3,500 Britt Bros, Coal Co ae a , , 
Puritan ‘Goal (Corp, “Burchiceenecee eee. .aeee ee iret 35,036 ones Coal Co Beryl blah ¢ 2 aE ie 3 1322 35.500 
Red Jacket Con, C. & C, Co., Red Jacket....: 226,569 120,212 205,162 St. Cloud Ciall Miniie’ (Co. Camabert land shade 3531 6431 
Red Jacket, Jr., Coal Co., Red Jacket:....:°.-> 66,800 45,705 110,203 Smith Biz Ven iGealven Elk Gade. Fie y 3 801 
Smith Pond? Greek \G, Co; Macdonaldtee.. samc ns or 5,000 29,934 I SPE pe Piatentee Mae Pee 500 
Standard Thacker Coal Co., Williamson........ 14,000 6,000 4,950 Twin Manes Cal Ch: Pledinast eames 6287 «1.015 
Stone Mountain Coal Corp., Roanoke, Va..... 76,448 5,000 11,000 Vaniderkih ee Cane Emoryville eam wk OY “ 
Superior Thacker Coal Co., Williamson....... 96,962.) © | chao  eae Virginia Big ee Coal Con: he. ee 
Sycamore. Coal) Cos Vivyianieseee ee ee 115,055 66,363 BB,616 a 
Tarney. .CoalaCosuNaugatiiclacsmeri cc ee. eee 500 D OO0M rete Randolph County. 
ThackeraG, .&a-GCo., iCincinnatie©moni cee 402,798 184,473 182,049 A. Spates Brady, Elkins... 66.884 47.023 
Turner Coal Co., Ragland* 7228. ecetaci: eens oC tarartes 1,750 Beaver. Creele Coal. Cos” Wesley irae 9111 
Wanego White “Ash a@caliGor. sae. oe 3,560 11 35 eee er Bruce B. Stonew Onsite ese 
War, Faple:CoalaGon Ware Pacle see eee 190,229 48,743 90,795 eee C. & C. Co. The “Rabamere ae 4. 3 195 24.539 
Warren FE. McCann) Coali@o, Bloctone starrer ete 16;350 Seen eee 7B Tehkins C &C Co. The Huffalontty ae y : : 
West Williamson Coal Co., Williamson.......  ...... 6,161 10,828 Randolph Goal’ Co ; Mabie y 2 oan tea 6.340 ‘45.614 * 
White Star Mining Co., Dayton, Ohio......... 102,416 26,882 57,585 Three Back eCoat Co ila i. el 13.493 0.474 
Wilhelmina (Coal* Go; Northiolk23))-) eee 42,950 22,847 31,547 West Virginia C. & Cc Co Elkins 3. a 603 272 580.472 
WilliamsoniGs & (C7 Cor Willianisonee eee eee 77,667 4.800 78 ake M2 rene. a ere abe _ yi 
Williamson Fuel Co, Norfolic! Valet see en ae 38,200 vest; Virginia Pulp Paper Gose Soren 96,758 Ree 
Winifrede Thacker Coal Co., Majestic, Ky..... 48,968 5,193 eee: Tucker County. 
Wygarb Mining Co. Goodman...........-.4. sees 4,045 25,000 Blackwater? Coals Go Lhomasae ne eee 27,519 23,327 
Wayne County. Cumberland Coal! Co., Baltimtre../........... 109,335 114,124 
Camp Block Coal’ Ca, East Lynn... you cee 6,458 5,309 1,928 Davis C. & C. Co. The, Baltimore............ 801,416 930,806 
East) Lynn Goal Coe Hast elcyni eee eee 41,526 23,906 15,429 Total F seragsie poste ctl cocks « ote ates he eters caer ree 2,430,428 2,453,986 
Ferguson White Ash Coals Con. -6.- eae 6,000 3,700 250 
Hillcrest (GC. & C.'Goy Morgantown = eee 4,600 2,895) =e eehiee MASON DISTRICT 
Inspiration® Goal’.Go.,*Grumiaes ion atc ce tee 5000 cea cree (County of M ) 
Katona 'Goal (Gos Bast lynne cee ee ee 3,134 18,337 bhai leak ces po 
Perdue Coal’ Co:/Stonecoal?..sos os 1c te eee) eee 578. Clifton Mining Co, slstton.. setae 26,538 80,000 5 
SanfordisGoall” Coty Fimntinetonits ete eee ee tere 3,400 $e ee Asress; George El. -Mason. + = citeeetc. ceo 7,152 6,522 207 
Warfield Mining Col wiKermit.2h oes eee eee 4,000 32,684 Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont................- 56,782 33,139 ae 
Wilson Thacker Coal Co., Wilsondale........... °...... 5,000 {eee Icenhower, J, Bes Mason-eeun cai nee 1,875 2,023 
Total nes: Wass Rigas Ate eee 2,777,973 1,152,172 2,130,416 ‘Jackson C. & M. Co., Hartford...............e. 49.016 76,888 
Mercers Mining Co., Mercers Bottom.......... 4,000. | Visas 
PUTNAM DISTRICT Mason Coal & Chemical Co., New York........  ...... 16,919 
Ohio River Salt Co., Point Pleasant............ 16,045 10,568 
pore fee Reilly Coat Co, Uniontown, Pas.ssi....ose- 19425 16,421 
Black Betsey Consolidated C. Co., Black Betsey. 87,968 53,692 27,219 Total is ee ae. ee 180.833 242 480 
Otto Marmet C. & M. Co., Raymond City...... 148,911 117,207 53,922 ; : 
Plymouth @;&M, Co: (Plymoutheene ss eee 91,912 89,203 89,411 In certain cases no address is given as inquiry in official quarters failed to de 
Total co oi, 2hc:eosele ctontabihors puss ames ates Gale rr ee 328,791 260,103 170,552 velop correct post office location. 





Coke Wouldn’t Go at Harrisburg. 


HarrISBuRG, Pa., April 12—Efforts to educate the 
anthracite consumer to use substitutes during the coal 
scarcity met little success in Harrisburg last winter, 
according to dealers. Some believe, however, there 
will be an increase eventually in the demand for sub- 
stitute fuel. 

Harrisburg used large quantities of buckwheat coal 
during the winter, but aside from changing over to 
the buckwheat, there was little or no marked change 


in the coal used here. Little bituminous and less coke 
was sold for domestic uses. 

“Buckwheat helped out in the situation,” said M. 
R. Miller, of the United Ice & Coal Co. “Many used 
the buckwheat in place of the sizes they had been 
accustomed to buying and it is probable a good num- 
ber will continue using it, either alone, or mixed with 
prepared sizes. 


“Coke can be used, but it is something new and 
strange. The people won’t buy coke if they can get 


anthracite. Even during the shortage, the amount 
coke used was very small.” 


Walter L. Montgomery, of the J. B. Montgomery 
Co., expressed the belief that many will continue 

purchase buckwheat in place of sizes they former 

used. He said a very small percentage of the an 
thracite consumers have ventured burning coke. Ther 
was little demand for the small amount brought to 
this city by dealers who were guarding against be 
emergency. : 

‘ 
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TATE CONTRACTS AWARDED 


ight Firms Will Furnish Tonnage for 
New York Institutions. 


Contracts were awarded last Thursday for furnish- 
\ling bituminous coal to various New York State insti- 
| tutions (hospitals, prisons, etc.) during the coming 
‘year. Bids were opened on Monday, proposals being 
/received from about 70 coal companies. 

The Bertha Coal Co., of Pittsburgh and New 
York, will supply 2,800 tons for St. Lawrence, Bed- 
-ford Hills and Matteawan at $2.25 per net ton f. o. b. 
“mines. 

Three thousand tons for the Central Islip Hospital 
went to the State Coal Co., of New York, on their 
Jbid of $2.20. 

\ The Paragon Coal Co., of Buffalo, received the 
‘award on 9,120 tons for Elmira, Gowanda, Kings 
‘Park, Middletown, Rochester, Syracuse, Willard, 
‘Albion, Iroquois, Newark, Ray Brook, Auburn, Clin- 
‘ton and Dannemora. Prices range from $1.85 to 
“$2.23 per net ton. 

| The contract for 200 tons for delivery at Batavia 
was awarded to the Savage-Vail Corporation, of 
Madiana, Pa., at $2.25. 

The Finance & Fuel Corporation, of De Bois, Pa., 
secured the award on 1,700 tons for Hudson and 
( Thiells, at $2.25. 

- Percy Heilner & Son will furnish 1,750 tons to 
| Utica and Sonyea on their bid of $2.25. 
Weston Dodson & Co. got the business at Sing Sing, 
~Great Meadow and Brooklyn. This amounts to 2,200 
‘tons and their bid was $2.24. 

The Steamship Fuel Corporation, of New York, 
| will furnish the Manhattan tonnage (3,800 tons) at 
$5.00 alongside. 





New Anthracite Development. 


Hazieton, Pa., April 12—John Watkins, who 
has been identified with independent coal mining op- 
erations in Lackawanna County for a number of 
years, has leased 72 acres of coal land in Fell town- 
ship from George Purdy, which was formerly the 
estate of John Summers. On the coal tract leased 
by Mr. Watkins, which he is now planning to de- 
velop, there are four veins of coal and he expects 
to have operations started within a short time. 


standard book of coal 


Annual, the 
Price $2.50. 


Saward’s 
statistics. 









BOSTON 


THE COUPLAND LABORATORY 


124 FRONT STREET 
Specialists— 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 


SAWARD'S -SOURARAEL 


| SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Charge for advertising in this column is six cents per 
word. This charge is for regular Journal style of type. 
When display is desired, the charge is $3.50 per inch, each 
insertion. Credit is extended to subscribers only. 


WANTED 


Jax LIVE wire salesman, with some follow- 

ing in the Coal Trade, for Eastern New 
England Territory, with headquarters Bos- 
ton, Mass., by old established producers and 
shippers of high grade Anthracite and Bi- 
tuminous Coal. Address “Box M19,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 








FOR SALE 


RIVER coal Washery on the Schuylkill 

River near Pottsville on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Capable of producing 5 battle- 
ship cars of Rice and Barley daily with 
slight changes. Most modern electrical 
equipment and 5 car side-track. Full par- 
ticulars New England Fuel & Supply Co., 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


A SALES connection for a good quality 
low volatile coal (20-22%) having a 
fairly high fusing point, and taking Clear- 
field freight rate to New York State and 
New England. We can finance such a con- 
nection and develop a permanent business. 
Give particulars as to quality, present ton- 
nage or possible development. No brokers. 
Address, “H”, care of Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


N aggressive bituminous coal salesman 

of experience to cover Connecticut and 
part of Massachusetts to represent a long 
established mining and wholesale house. 
Preference will be given to man well ac- 
quainted with territory. Give full partic- 
ulars, past experience, salary or salary and 
commission expected, age, etc. All infor- 
mation will be strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress, “F. H. B.”, care of Saward’s Journal. 


FE. RUSSELL NORTON 


Davenport Miller Vein Coal 


TEL. JOHN 054° 


NEW YORK 
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WANTED 


F{STABLISHED retail coal yard, water 
delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 








York. Address, “Box M10,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 


MENT, CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of ‘“Saward’s Journal,” pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1923. 


State of New York, i 
County of New York, § SS 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared F. W. Saward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor and General Manager of “Saward’s 
Journal,” and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
F. W. Saward, 15 Park Row, New York; Editor, F. W. 
Saward, 15 Park Row, New York; Managing Editor, None; 
Business Manager, None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) F, W 
Saward, 15 Park Row, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upen the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 


indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him, 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
above ig [935.0068 (This information is required from daily 


publications only.) 
F, W. SAWARD. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
March 1923. 


[Seal] CHAS. W. LA RUE, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30th, 1924.) 


NEW YORK 


FORESTON COAL CO. inc. 


Miners and Shippers 


Investigation of coal properties, 
Expert Legal testimony. 


Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. 
Mine sampling and inspection. 
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BLOSS SMITHING 
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MORRIS RUN COAL CQO., 
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Anthracite COAT, Bituminous 


General Sales Offices: 
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ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 


Executive Offices: 
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Scranton, Pa. 


Telephone 
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Branch Office: 
505 Main St. 
Forest City, Pa. 


Telephone 
912-R4 
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Noticeable Improvement at Chicago 


Better Demand Seen, with Business Fair for Both Domestic and Steam Grades— 
Contracting Becomes More Active. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 





There was a noticeable improvement all along the 


line on the Chicago cecal market early this week. 
Wholesalers’ and operators’ representatives reported 
the demand better and business fair for both steam 
and domestic grades. This is possibly a reaction 
from the poor business of the past week and a con- 
dition brought about largely by the reductions in 
price made on or near April Ist. Buyers are said 
to be demonstrating a growing confidence in the 
present price levels and the belief that that market 
is now at rock bottom is generally spreading. 

Contracting for year’s coal supply was more active 
late this week than it has been for some time. Many 
of the larger buyers, who for more than a year have 
been buying coal on the open market, have changed 
their policy and signed contracts at the prices offered 
this week by the cperators. 

Labor troubles in Kentucky have enhanced the call 
for Indiana and Illinois coals, making the coals mined 
in nearby states theoretically stronger. In reality, 
however, the Kentucky situation has not made a great 
deal of difference in the practical end of the business, 
for the production has been so low in that southern 
state for some time, due to the shortage of cars which 
was acute there, that the injection of a miners’ strike 
into the situation changes the total production there 
but little. Some western Kentucky coal is still being 
quoted on the Chicage market, the mine run bringing 
from $3 to $4 per ton. 


Anthracite in Good Demand. 


While the demand from the consuming end for 
domestic coals, has abated with the arrival of spring, 
the dealers are said to be enthusiastic about placing 
orders for fuel for the homes, especially anthracite. 
New prices for anthracite were announced recently 
on the Chicago market, and the retail dealers fol- 
lowed this announcement with their endorsement of 
the prices by ordering good supplies, for monthly 
shipments from this time until fall. 

The experience of the dealers during the winter 
with respect to their supply, or rather lack of supply 
of anthracite makes them the more anxious to make 
sure of their hard coal for the next fall and winter 
season. Many of the consumers of anthracite coal 
are taking the same attitude as the dealers and are 
buying next winter’s supply at spring prices. Much 
of the trouble making deliveries experienced during 
the winter months, would be alleviated if more of 
the consumers would take the same stand, making 
their purchases in spring and summer. 

Good work is being done by some of Chicago’s 
retailers to enccurage the summer buying. The Con- 
sumers Co. last week was one of the first to announce 
lower retail prices on coal for early buying. Reduc- 
tions ranging from $1 to $3.50 per ton, effective 
immediately were announced. The company quoted 
anthracite one dollar lower, while the best southern 
Illinois lump coals were reduced $1.75. Solvay coke 
was quoted $2 per ton less and Pocahontas mine run 
was off $3.50 in price. These reductions reflect the 
lower quotations of the operators in the majority of 
the cases. Other dealers followed the lead of the 
Consumers Co. 

Screenings were in fair demand on the Chicago 
market early this week, although the offerings fully 
met the requirements of the buyers. Running time 
of Illinois mines has been good for more than a 
week, regardless of the occasional complaint of lack 
of cars. Some operators still claim they have diffi- 
culty in securing the necessary “empties.” 

Slack demand of the past week for Central Illinois 
prepared sizes tended to strengthen the market for 
screenings from that field, due to lower production. 
Indiana screenings shared in the better turn of the 
market early this week, and shipments from that 
state were practically all sold before arriving in 
Chicago. 


The price of $2 was a general figure quoted on fine 
coal during the week just passed by practically all 
of the southern Illinois operators. Some sales were 
made above that figure, and few below it. 


Notes. 


W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co., of St. Louis, visited his Chicago 
offices this week. 


Harry Jump, Cincinnati -manager for Walter 
Bledsoe & Co., visited the Chicago offices of his com- 
pany during the past week. 

William Heitzmann, who is in charge of the western 
sales for the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., spent some 
time in the Chicago market last week. He makes 
his headquarters in Cincinnati. 


N. K. Kendall, commissioner of the Chicago Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, returned to Chicago 
this week, after attending the hearing of the Brown 
Coal Co. case at Sioux City, Ia. 


Chapters of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Asso- 
ciation have been organized at mines at Bush and 
Marysville, Ill. A total of 46 chapters have now 
been organized and mine rescue training is being 
given to the workers. 


P. W. Perkins, recently connected with the Reeves 
Coal & Dock Co., of Minneapolis, has taken charge 
of the Chicago office of the Lumaghi Coal Co. Mr. 
Perkins was formerly associated with the Lumaghi 
Coal Co. at the main office in St. Louis. 


Effective April Ist, the Valley Coal & Dock Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., took over the assets and business 
of the Valley Coal Co., also of Milwaukee, it was 
announced recently. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $300,000. B. M. Ainesworth is president. 

Fred A. Kautz announced last week that D. H. 
Convey, who has been connected with Edwin F. 
Daniels & Co. for several years past, had accepted 
a position as sales manager for the Kautz coal in- 
terests, the change being effective immediately. 


L. W. Ferguson, president of the Chicago Coal 
Merchants’ Association, left the city this week for 
Toronto, Canada, where he spoke before the Canadian 
Retail Coal Associaticn, at their annual convention, 
April 12th-13th. He discussed association work. 


"The Republic C. & C. Co. can now boast of a 
“Pair of Kings” on their sales force. Donald E. 
King, experienced coal salesman, has recently become 
connected with the company, and his brother, Phillip 
King, has been selling for the Republic concern for 
some time. 


Harold Wright, sales manager of the Republic C. 
& C. Co., is sojourning in California. He will spend 
six weeks on the west coast traveling from the 
southern end of California to the north and returning 
by way of Canada. He is expected back in Chicago 
about the middle of May. 


C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central 
RR. will speak on traffic and fuel matters before the 
Foreign Trade Convention in New Orleans, La., on 
May 24th. <A delegation of 25 business men from 
the Chicago Association of Commerce will go to New 
Orleans for the convention, 


A. H. Vogt has taken up his new duties as 
treasurer of the Illinois Coal Corporation, a position 
to which he was elected recently. For six years Mr. 
Vogt was comptroller of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, and was also a member of the Federal 
Reserve committee on economy, 


J. R. Wasson, who owns extensive coal mining 
properties in Illinois, last week purchased the 
property of the defunct Muren Mining Co. at Oak- 
land City, Ind. Three mines are included in the sale, 
having a daily production of 550 tons. The price 
paid for the property was reported to be $10,000. 
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The Paramount Fuel Co., Fisher Building, Chi 
cago, announces that F, W. J. Sextro, formerly a 
officer and director of the Rutledge & Taylor Coa 
Co. and the Security Coal & Mining Co., has ¢ 
quired the entire interest of the Paramount compan; 
and will become actively associated with it. 

\ 


Channels to the coal docks at the head of the 

Lakes are still ice-blocked and a shortage of coal 7 | 
and near Duluth is possible. The late spring | 
freezing temperatures that have visited the Nor t! 
west, have greatly delayed the opening of navigati 
however, it is now expected that the ships will 
able to pass about April 25th. 


A motion for a new trial has been made in th 
case of J. C. Michaels, president of the Chest Creel 
Coal Co., who was recently found guilty of con. 
spiracy to defraud railroad companies in connection 
with shipments of coal, in violation of a law of tl 
I. C. C. It is expected that the case will be disporg ed 
of this week aad sentence imposed. 


The new Illinois Merchants Bank Building, which 
will house the Old Ben Coal Corp and the Tayloi 
Coal Co. on or about May Ist, was opened for busi. 
ness on Monday of this week. The building is on 
of Chicago’s largest and modern in every detail. Th 
twe coal companies who have already leased offices 
will form the nucleus of another coal center. 


Although the last Congress made it possible for 
Judge Samuel G. Alschuler, who resigned from the 
coal commission, to again become a member of that 
body, it was learned here this week that Judge 
Alschuler had definitely decided not to again becon 
a member of the U. S. Coal Commission. His de. 
cision was sent to John Hays Hammond, chairman 
of the commission. 


Charges against the Holland Coal Co. for sho 
weight, were discharged in.a local court last week, 
after determining that the driver employed by a 
teaming company engaged by the Holland Coal Co, 
was responsible for the short weight discovered. The 
court ruled that the company could not be held liable 
for the acts of a driver employed by another, although 
hauling the company’s coal, 

The new Industrial Coal Co., of which John F, 
Gilchrist, of the Commonwealth Edison Co. is presi- 
dent, has elected the following directors: J. F. Gil 
christ, Stuyvesant Peabody, president of the Peabody 
Coal Co.; E. J. Doyle, vice-president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co.; Britton I. Budd, president of the 
Public Service Co. of northern Illinois; J. H. Gulick, 
vice- -president of the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
J. Gray, vice-president of the Peabody Coal Co., and 
Joseph Solari, secretary of the Peabody Coal Cox 


Ill. and Wis. 


Face the issue squarely,—that will be the poli 
of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, when they meet in annual convention at 
the Hotel Highlands, Lake Delavan, Wis., June 
12th to 14th. ; 

The association will devote an entire day of their 
program to the discussion of Government control of 
the coal business. The members will listen to the 
arguments both for and against such control, to deter- 
mine, if possible, whether it would be desirable from 
the consumers’ standpoint. 

All senators and representatives from Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan have been invited to attend 


Dealers’ Convention. 


Senator Couzens, of Michigan, has agreed to be on 
hand and lead the discussion, With the association 
taking an open-minded stand on the subject, the day 
is ure to develop something interesting for the.entire 
coal trade. 

Secretary Runyan is to be complimented upon this 
particular plan of bringing the subject of Governmen 
control squarely before the coal dealers, rather than 
attempting to dodge an issue which is certain to con- 
front the coal trade time and time again. 

Other speakers have been secured for the three 
days’ program and a delightful outing is promised 
for all who attend. The attendance last year was 
good, and with the satisfaction of the previous meet- 
ing still fresh in their minds, it is expected that the 
members, their wives and friends,’ will turn out in 
large numbers for this year’s convention. 
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KENTUCKY COAL 


SERVICE FUEL 


Quality—Preparation—Service 





DEPENDABLE Since 1874 


The fact that some Our steam service de- 
of our customers have 
been buying from us for 
48 years consecutively, 
should interest the op- 
erator, manufacturer 


partment under the di- 
A rection of Joseph Har- 
{| rington, is creating new 
demand which needs 
additional sources of 
| and dealer. supply. 





Wire, phone or write 


SERVICE FUEL COMPANY 


MITCHELL & DILLON COAL CO G40NOld Colony Bldg. Chicago 


i 


. 614 Bedford Bldg. Chicago | Phone Har. 8660 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. 
COAL 


_ Terre Haute Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 





if 
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REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


Are Shipped From 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 


FOR STEAM OR DOMESTIC USE 


REPUBLIC COAL & COKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 

Steger Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 

Peoria. Ill. Pana, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 


SLATTERY BROS. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
STEAM SIZES A SPECIALTY 


Inquiries solicited 





Daily Capacity 20,000 tons. 


C. M. MODERWELL & COMPANY 


PEOPLES GAS BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


Equipped for and Experienced in the Sale of Coal. 
Propositions from Eastern Operators Invited. 















BRANCH OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 





DETROIT 















|MIAMI COAL COMPANY necice sus 
CHICAGO 
INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL JOHN T. CONNERY, President. 
pbc a de H. V. SHERBURNE, Vice-President. 
MINES AT CLINTON, IND. CAPACITY, sae Tong PER DAY a VEIN OEE ESO Feros 






JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 8384835 COAL 


90 West Street New York 





| You Need Saward’s Annual, the Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics, Price $2.50 
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PHELAN SUGGESTS COAL CLUBS 


Says Deposits of Small Amounts Will Help 
Consumers.—Administrator’s Work Ended. 


The fuel administration of the State of Massachu- 
setts known as the emergency fuel committee formed 
by Governor Cox last August ceased functioning 
March 31st and James J. Phelan, as its head, handed 
in a report of past activities and made the suggestion 
that the State sponsor the formation of coal clubs, 
similar to those conducted by banks for the savings 
of Christmas spending money. 

The plan, as put forward by Mr. Phelan, would 
mean the deposit by consumers of 30 cents a week for 
each ton of coal needed, interest on the money be- 
ing paid, and the payments starting and maturing 
May lst, which is regarded as the time when the 
most favorable conditions, including costs, would 
prevail. 

The fuel administrator expressed the belief that the 
plan would be especially beneficial to persons living 
in congested districts and in industrial cities, who, in 
many instances, are unable to finance the buying of 
coal in the most advantageous manner. 

Each of the 310 communities which have had a 
local fuel administrator, have turned in their final 
reports and these indicate that the people throughout 
the State bore the discomforts patiently and co- 
operated with the authorities in being as economical 
with fuel as possible. 

Shortly after the fuel committee was formed, Mr. 
Phelan suggested that anthracite and bituminous coal 
used for domestic purposes be given priority in trans- 
portation over every form of freight except perish- 
able foodstuffs. The New England roads adopted 
this plan and that it was effective is indicated by the 
fact that in the seven-month period ended March 3lst, 
the increase in coal shipments over the corresponding 
period of 1921-1922 was approximately 100,000 tons. 
The total anthracite shipments in 1922-1923 period 
was 1,022,000 tons. 


Substitutes A Big Help. 


Early in the autumn, the State fuel administration 
started a publicity campaign to impress upon con- 
sumers the necessity of using gas, soft coal, wood 
and other substitutes available, with the result that 
consumers used, according to a rough estimate, substi- 
tutes equivalent to 1,000,000 tons’ of coal. 

During the congestion of transportation facilities 
following the very severe snowstorms of the past 
winter, Mr. Phelan held weekly meetings with the 
superintendents of transportation, at which the roads 
were advised in what communities the need for fuel 
was most pressing. Occasionally, coal was diverted 
from one city to another. It was found that in some 
cases local shortages were due to coal being held on 
sidings or that it was not being discharged after 
reaching its destination. It was the duty of the fuel 
administration to remedy these conditions. 

Price regulations were put into effect in communi- 
ties large enough to have a local administrator. The 
average cost to the consumer of “company” coal per 
ton throughout the State during the winter was 
$16.39. Last year the price averaged $15.25. 

Early in the winter Administrator Phelan urged 
upon the federal authorities the necessity of checking 
the activities of jobbers, who refused to abide by the 
prevailing price. Mr, Phelan’s report says that the 
increase in the price of coal this winter over last 
was due to the fact that dealers were forced to make 
deliveries in small lots, increasing their overhead ex- 
penses, and to work a great deal of overtime, because 
of the absolute necessity of making deliveries on 
Sundays and during the night as a result of snow 
piles hampering trucks and teams. 

It was the general opinion among the local ad- 
ministrators in their last reports that the retailers of 
the State made no more profit in the conduct of their 
business this year than they have in previous years. 


The Central C. & C. Co. of Kansas City, Mo., is 
negotiating with an unnamed purchaser for the sale 
of its entire coal holdings, which are valued at more 
than $10,000,000, it was learned last week from a 
reliable source. 
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PUBLICITY IN COAL 


Desirable to Have Something to Tell Public 
Before Launching Campaign. 


In discussing the suggestion often put forward that 
the coal trade should undertake a publicity campaign 
to offset the criticism aimed at it, the Mining Congress 
Journal says that the idea has merit, but adds: 

“However, publicity is selling, It is an effort to 
sell an idea. And it is bad business to sell an idea 
until you have one to deliver. Therefore, a necessary 
preparation for a publicity campaign is to have some- 
thing which the industry wants to say to the people. 

“Some enthusiasts recommend that it is enough for 
the coal industry to say that various proposals touch- 
ing it are ‘all wrong.’ The people are not interested 
to know what is wrong, merely; they want to know 
what is right. Publicity which criticizes merely is 
not publicity at all. That is, nobody ever reads mere 
criticism. And, without readers, there is no pub- 
licity. 

“Others propose that we shall go to the public with 
a thesis. Even the man who proposes such a campaign 
never reads a thesis unless he himself has written it. 
Merely to print is not publicity. 


“Such suggestions are wholly beside the point. The 
coal industry wants to lay a foundation of something 
to talk about before it does any talking. That is, 
there must be a lot of action in the trade—action 
along the line of clearing away the debris of the trade 
—before anyone begins to do any talking about the 
industry. 


“The managers of the coal industry ought to re- 
member that the people are complaining about what 
they do in coal and not about what they say about 
what they do, The first thing to do is to remove the 
causes of the present complaint—or prove by definite 
experiments that it cannot be done. After that, there 
is plenty to talk about. 


“Mere talking will get nowhere. Actions speak 
louder than words. The proper kind of action will, 
if not concealed, create its own publicity. But a word 
of publicity without action will leave the coal industry 
in precisely the position it now occupies—wanting the 
friendship of the people but not being’ ‘able to win or 
to hold it.’ 


B., R. & P. Improvements. 


An advertisement published by a firm of contrac- 
tors at Salamanca and carrying the head-line, “Old 
timers head this way,” for work on the B., R. & P., 
seemed to convey a remembrance of the busy times 
in railroad construction years ago, when General 
Dodge and General Casement were putting lines 
across the prairies by the hundreds of miles. 


Inquiry as to what was doing developed that the 
company was recruiting forces for its seasonal main- 
tenance, according to usual custom. Also for the 
purpose of securing the necessary force for the 1923 
construction program, involving an expenditure of 
about $2,000,000, principally in connection with 
strengthening bridges on the Allegheny & Western 
Division, preparatory to handling heavier power now 
being built; also enlargement of the terminal at 
Rikers, extension of mine lines, installation of ash- 
handling facilities, etc. 


In addition, the company has contracted for new 
rolling stock involving an expenditure of about two 
and a half million dollars, covering two pusher 
Mallet engines, 14 road Mallet engines, 9 switch 
engines and 5 Pacific type passenger engines, 16 pas- 
senger cars, 50 caboose cars, and 25 air-operating 
dump cars. 


Exports from Baltimore in March. 


Over 80,000 tons of coal on 16 vessels cleared from 
Baltimore last month for foreign ports, 41,640 tons 
going to Italy on six ships. To France went two 
cargoes totaling 10,334 tons, to Germany three ships 
with 19,120 tons, and to Holland went the biggest 
single shipment—9,625 tons. A small tonnage was 
loaded for Chile and Porto Rico, besides two ship- 
ments of coke for Chile and France. 


Fair and Reasonable Amount Should Be 
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THE DEALER’S PROFIT — 


Determined as the Goal. } 


From time to time comment arises with refer 
to the amount of profit which it is permissible for | 
retail dealer to achieve, and in many instances di 
commiserate, one with another, concerning the p 
centage of profit which accrues to them, drawing w 
favorable comparisons between their own situation 
and the profits obtained by dealers in other lines. — 

A fundamental feature in any such discussion is to ; 
determine in one’s own mind where profit commences 
and where ordinary and calculable expenses end. 
Actual profit in the coal trade or any other line is 
what might be termed “velvet,’ an extra ae 
or inducement to continue in that particular line, 
rather than use talents and capital elsewhere, and 
subject to deduction only for unforeseen contingencies 
and expenses quite aside and apart from the ordina 
course of business. One reason, therefore, why the 
coal man must be satisfied with a smaller percentage 
than accrues in some other line is that coal is im 
perishable, not subject to loss because of changing 
fashions or otherwise. For this reason a profit of ten 
per cent is too much to expect because that would 
mean about $1.50 clear money, a sum about three 
times what is considered a proper allowance, accord- 
ing to the views of many. 

The coal. man does not have to make the liberal 
allowances for unforeseen fashion contingencies, fo 
instance, that the dealer in garments, let us say, mi 
allow, and the successful dealer, particularly in 
larger communities, can make closer allowances ac 
cordingly. Those who have looked into the matt 
find that there is often a lack of understanding 2 ad 
perhaps a lack of frankness concerning the whole sub- 
ject of profits. When the suggestion of 50 cents ; 
ton is made some say, “That does not allow a fai 
salary,” but profit does not begin until salary is paid 
Others say “50 cents does not allow for a propel 
depreciation charge,” but profit does not begin until 
depreciation has been paid. Others say, “We must 
make allowance for bad debts and other such loss 
incurred,” but profit does not begin until losses du 
to bad debts and such contingencies have been take 
care of, 


It would appear that the trade organization cou 
shape up a uniform basis of accounting and help their 
members to decide, with the assistance of proper 
formulas, what is a proper and reasonable profit. 
is no doubt a subject that the retail trade will have 
to contend with as time goes on. What the traffi 
will bear or what competition obliges a dealer to 
along with are two methods that are too much of 
the rough and ready school to suffice today. 


Where Is the Pea? 


PHILADELPHIA, April 12—The inquiry from retail 
ers as to what has become of pea coal, because 
have so much difficulty in getting this size, suggests the 
following solution of the problem. It is generall 
agreed by the dealers that there is not an increase ¢ 
pea in chestnut, the next larger size, as all coal coming 
to this city during the past year has been uniforml 
well sized. However, they overlook the fact that i 
normal years we have gone into the coal burnin 
season with immense stocks in the company storag 
yards, as well as reserve piles in every retailer’s yar 


Last September the yards opened with practicall 
not a pound of this size, nor was there any in th 
company storage yards. As a consequence the mar 
ket has been compelled to depend entirely upon th 
fresh-mined production and of which pea forms onl 
9.1 per cent of the total. This figure is taken fror 
the table as compiled by the war-time U. S. Fue 
Administration, which they based upon the fresh 
mined production for the six months’ period fron 
December, 1917, to May, 1918, inclusive. 

As a matter of interest we give these percentage! 
of the breaks of the various sizes: _ 

Broken, 6.8; egg, 14.6; stove, 19.6; nut, 24.7; pea 
9.1; buckwheat, 11.6; rice, 3.2; "barley, 4.9; boiler 
3.9; screenings, 1.6. 
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JAMES P. MAHONEY . 





$5.00 


‘YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
1.50 


SEMI-ANNUAL—$3.00; QUARTERLY .. . 
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| _ THE MARKET SITUATION 


The holidays observed in the week ending 
April 7th caused a decline in the production, it 
going below the 10,000,000 mark for the first 
‘time in six months. The difference, however, 
lis only a small one, the amount being some 
275,000 tons, and so moderate a percentage of 
decline passed unnoticed in market conditions. 
|The report for the year to date shows an esti- 
‘mated output of 148,867,000 tons. This is 
‘more than has been produced in the correspond- 
ling period of any year excepting the output 
shown for the year 1920, which exceeded the 
amount for 1923 only slightly. 

Tonnage is above the war year and indicates 
a total of 550,000,000 tons for the current cal- 
endar year. This is practically 40 per cent 
above that of 192], when reaction of the coal 
trade was so pronounced. There might be con- 
siderable said about a trade which shows a re- 
duction of more than 25 per cent in business 
as compared with the year immediately preced- 
‘ing, to be followed by an increase of 40 per 
cent in the second succeeding year. Appar- 
ently, the casual observer would remark, the 
coal trade is a speculative business, resembling 
in its characteristics the ups and downs of Wall 
‘Street. , 
_ In considering the volume of tonnage moved 
this is especially important in a year of big 
business—one may well give a thought to the 
amount that does not move through commercial 
channels. This is a growing feature, and one 
unfavorable to the commercial side of the in- 
‘dustry. There has always been considerable 
done in the way of direct production of coal for 
railroad use. The largest early mines, in the 
West particularly, were opened for the purpose 
of supplying railroad tonnage, but the mining 
of coal by industrial concerns for their own use 
probably began on a large scale when Carnegie 
Bros. bought control of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co, The arrangement then entered into has 
been carriéd along for more than forty years, 
so that now the Frick interests, as the fuel de- 
partment of the Steel Corporation, constitute 
by far the largest coal mining outfit in the 
United States. Other large consumers are also 
important coal producers, and the tendency in 
this direction is emphasized by the recent Ford 
purchases. / 

For several years there has been a question 
as to what this great new capitalist was going 
to do with his money—piling up faster, per- 
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haps, than any private fortune had ever before 
accumulated. Evidently he has decided to put 
a considerable amount in coal and _ railroads, 
and that he is well able to do so is indicated by 
an authenticated statement that he now has a 
cash balance of $200,000,000; evidently not 
having made any important investments until 
recently. It may not be a disadvantage to have 
one of his apparently radical trend of thought 
in certain directions come in practical contact 
with the stern realities of these two lines of 
business. 

Is it possible at the same time, however, that 
the trade as well as the investor will get some 
jolts before matters are finally adjusted ? 

It may not be remiss to refer to the belated 
season. It is a matter of general public com- 
ment, though it might be pointed out that as 
the fall season lasted a long time, we are only 
seeing again the normal equalization so often 
decreed by Nature. If the winter had com- 
menced early, we would probably have had 
mild weather by this time. Comment was 
made that it was fortunate, in view of the 
strike, that the fall weather lasted a long time, 
and now that coal burning still keeps up there 
is fortunately a better supply of tonnage avail- 
able. And speaking of availability, it might be 
mentioned that from time to time an intimation 
is given that our natural resources, great as 
they are, are not unlimited. 

A tone of optimism prevails in the steel trade, 
almost entirely concerned now, it would appear, 
with home demand, as export trade is at a low 
ebb; apparently more so than in any other 
active year. Indications are that the Ruhr 
difficulty will have a bearing on the steel trade, 
as well as on the coal market, working in two 
ways, restricting competition from abroad and 
giving opportunities for more export business 
in those sections where finances are being ad- 
justed on a sound basis. 

While American business has apparently ad- 
justed itself to high taxation, there can be no 
doubt but what a reduction would have a bene- 
ficial effect. That was a circumstance that 
made the Garfield and Arthur administration 
one of notable importance in corporation 
affairs. The British Government is apparently 
the first to make notable readjustment of post- 
war difficulties ; a contrast with those that have 
been getting deeper in the hole. Doubtless this 
will be an incentive for the other solvent 
nations to do something along the same line, 
with good results to follow. 


As one iooks back it must be apparent that 
the relatively quiet administrations from the 
resumption of specie payments to the acces- 
sion of Roosevelt contribifted quite as rnuch to 
the upbuilding of the country as have the more 
strenuous moves for “reform” since that time. 
The panic of 93 was an exceptional episode, of 
course, but probably something like that was 
bound to occur, seeing that railroads had been 
built at the rate of more than 5,000 miles for 
a number of years, much of the mileage in 
the West and Southwest being far in advance 
of developments. 


There is nothing very good to be said about 
prices. The tendency is downward, being ir- 
regular where the market is not altogether 
weak. The opinion grows that consumers are 
overstaying the market, but probably their 
reply would be that they have heard the same 
thing before and have not always lost out by 
holding to, their own opinion. 


Much attention is being given to the opening 
of the Lake season and the probability of an 
active summer. Previously it has often oc- 
curred that an early start resulted in a dull 
season. More often there has been a late 
start effected with a view to holding to more 
regularity of business during the summer and 
fall. This year, with depleted stocks and a 
comparatively late start, the chances are much 
better for an active season. 

The continued use of domestic coal for the 
customary heating purposes is probably the 
keynote of the anthracite trade. With the re- 
cent Easter holidays characterized by the cold- 
est weather on record for that season, and 
many of the subsequent days more suggestive 
of winter than spring, there has been an un- 
usually well sustained demand for coal. For- 
tunately, the steady shipment of maximum 
tonnages has at last overcome the acute short- 
age. Nothing in the way of emergency shift- 
ing of tonnage has been necessary, retaflers are 
working on a more normal basis, and altogether 
a more even condition of affairs prevails than 
has been the case for many months. But 
premiums still continue on a moderate basis, 
seeing that there is a real demand for more coal 
than the large interests can supply. 


The steam coal situation is weaker than it 
has been and as the mild weather comes on, 
gradually though it may, this condition will 
continue to be more of a characteristic of the 
anthracite market. In New York and Phila- 
delphia and the other large centers hereabouts, 
oil anid central station power have made great 
inroads upon the trade formerly served with 
the steam sizes of anthracite, as we have stated 
before. These facts have cut into the market 
for small coals, and the leading corporation 
officials will certainly justify their salaries if 
they can bring about a real solution of the 
problem of getting out domestic sizes at a fair 
price when they have, at the same time, to dis- 
pose of 35 per cent or more of sizes for which 
there is very little real demand. 


What with freight and retail handling 
charges, domestic sizes are at a high basis now. 
There is frequent comment that a dollar is not 
what it used to be, but this seldom goes beyond 
saying that things cost twice what they for- 
merly did and that a dollar is only worth fifty 
cents, and so on. There are many cases, how- 
ever, of hard coal selling for 250 or 275 per 
cent of the old time price. There is a possi- 
bility of explaining that the old price was too 
low, but the public will contend that the present 
price is too high. Producers might as well 
recognize that, however unpleasant the thought 
may be, that is what they are up against. 
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Trade Conditions at New York 


Independent Anthracite Domestic Sizes Hold Firm, While Steam Grades Weaken 
—Fear of Losing Labor Brings Over-Production in Bituminous. 





Prices for the domestic sizes of independent 
anthracite have shown little change this week 
as compared with last. .They are up somewhat 
from those prevailing for a short time around 
the first of the month, but do not give any in- 
dications of going higher. Operators are sold 
well ahead, many having already booked 
enough orders to care for their entire May 
tonnage. 

Retailers also have sufficient business in 
hand to keep them busy for many weeks to 
come, the difficulty in that quarter being to get 
enough coal to keep their equipment fully em- 
ployed. They are all very anxious to start 
working on their bin-filling orders, but the sea- 
son has been so backward that a large propor- 
tion of their April receipts has had to be used 
for supplying the needs of customers who did 
not have enough coal left in their bins to see 
them through to warm weather. 

The dealers’ eagerness to begin filling ad- 
vance orders without unnecessary loss of time 
arises from the knowledge, or at least the sus- 
picion, that many of these orders have been 
duplicated in other coal offices. It is well 
known that when coal is scarce a lot of house- 
holders try to get a supply from several differ- 
ent sources. This makes a fine showing for 
the dealers while the shortage is on, so far as 
amount of unfilled business on their books is 
concerned, but it leads to many cancellations 
later on. 

Therefore every dealer is anxious to fill all 
the orders in his possession quickly, before 
some competitor beats him to it, and this state 
of affairs is making it possible for the smaller 
independents to secure premiums of $1.50 to 
$2.00 on egg, stove and nut. The prospect of 
the retailers getting heavier shipments of com- 
pany coal is remote, for the companies have 
been producing to capacity right along. 

Some of the larger independents have re- 
duced their prices to around $9.00 for egg, 
stove and nut, but the small producers who get 
the top of the market are having no difficulty 
in securing $10 to $10.50. Pea coal is getting 
easier, but the independents are able to main- 
tain it on a premium basis by requiring their 
customers to take a proportion of this size 
along with the other sizes. The usual range of 
prices is from $6.75 to $7.50. 

While the two larger steam sizes have weak- 
ened further, barley is in a slightly better posi- 
tion than two or three weeks ago, when the 
tidewater market was badly glutted and sales 
were sometimes made at prices which only 
about paid the freight. No. 1 buckwheat in 
the lower grades is available down to $2.50, 
and from there the range is up to $3.50, the 
company price. The market on rice is from 
$1.75 to $2.50, and on barley from $1.00 to 
$1.50. 


Bituminous operators have enjoyed a better 
car supply for the past two or three weeks, but 
they have not found the resulting market con- 
ditions very enjoyable. The present situation 
is one of over-supply and price instability. It 
was believed some time ago that prices had 
reached the bottom, in view of the cost of pro- 
duction, but under the pressure of competition 
they have had further declines. 

Of course it is impossible to say if they are 


The Bituminous Market. 


at the absolute bottom even now. The chances 
are against a continuation of the slump, how- 
ever, for the reason that producers of low 
grade coals, at least, are not getting a new 
dollar for an old one on the tonnage they sell 
in the spot market. There may still be a mar- 
gin of profit on coal selling at $3.00 or more, 
but certainly there can be no money in selling 
at $2.00 or even $2.50. And there are sales 
being made every day under $2.00. 

Sometimes these low-priced sales represent 
the tonnage that operators have left over after 
completing current contract shipments. In 
such cases the average price realized on the 
contract and spot business (figured on a 
weighted average basis) may leave a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. But there are 
many instances reported of operators without 
any contracts soliciting orders at figures which 
must be below cost of production. In dull 
times some producers always indulge in this 
practice on the ground that they want to hold 
their organizations together. 

At this particular time the desire is unusually 
strong to give the miners a certain amount of 
work, even if this means incurring a loss. 
Other industries are short of labor and are 
raising wages. If a mine closes down the men 
can readily find work in the steel mills or on 
construction jobs—to mention only two fields 
of employment—and when it is desired to start 
up again it might be difficult to assemble a new 
force. And as most operators believe the time 
is not far off when their output will be in de- 
mand at good prices, they are unwilling to be 
caught in a position where they cannot take 
full advantage of the expected revival because 
of labor shortage. 

Their optimism as to the future of the mar- 
ket appears justified by general business con- 
ditions, but until the demand revives the mar- 
ket is evidently in for a period of continued 
unsettlement because of the general reluctance 
to close down. Consumers are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to get coal for current 
use at sacrifice prices, but they are not stock- 
ing up asa rule. Most of them are convinced 
the bottom has not been reached and are deaf 
to all arguments to the contrary. 

For prompt shipment from the mines coal 
can be bought on about the following basis: 
Pool 1, $3.75-$4.25 per net ton; Pool 71, 
$3.00-$3.50; Pool 9, $2.75-$3.25; Pool 4, 
$2.75-$3.25; Pool 10, $2.50-$3.00; Pool 11, 
$1.90-$2.50; Pool 14, $2.40-$2.75 ; low-sulphur 
gas coal, mine-run, $2.75-$3.00; three-quarters, 
$3.25-$3.50; high-volatile steam grades, $1.75- 
$2.25; three-quarters, $2.50-$2.75 ; by-product 
coal, mine-run, $2.50-$2.75. 

The local pier accumulation increased to 
3,750 cars this week. The price range is ap- 
proximately: Pool 71, $6.25-$6.75; Pool 9, 
$6.00-$6.50; Pool 10, $5.50-$6.00; Pool 11, 
and unclassified, $4.50-$5.00. 


In the course of laboratory experiments in the 
desulphurization of coke by steam, being conducted 
at the Pittsburgh experiment station of the Bureau 
of Mines, steam tests at atmospheric pressure for the 
removal of sulphur from coke have been finished, 
with encouraging results. Combined sulphur and 
free sulphur (not including solid solution sulphur) in 
Ohio coke was reduced from 1.38 to 0.72 per cent. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITUATION 
Cool Weather Helps Anthracite Demand— 


Dullness Pervades Bituminous Trade. 


Time was when April lst was considered as a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation in the anthracite trade, but 
this year the date was passed by as though it was just 
the same as other days, which is really the fact. This. 
is shown by an inspection of retail yards, most of 
which contain no more coal at this time than they 
did during the majority of the days during December, 
January, February and March. 1 

To date April has been distinctly a coal-consuming 
month, as the weather has at no time so far been any- 
thing but unseasonable, quite a few of the days being 
as cold as winter days. In mid-month almost, or the 
14th to be exact, the city was treated to a two-inch 
snowfall, which was followed by days just as unsea- 
sonably cold, although the snow soon melted. 

It is safe to say that at least 75 per cent of the coal 
arriving thus far this month has been for current con- 
sumption, for it must be remembered that unlike other 
years, the cellars were entirely empty of coal when 
spring arrived. Of course, there has been some at- 
tempt at cellar filling for the next winter, but this 
has been almost negligible to date, and the majority 
of the coal merchants have been at times at a disad- 
vantage to take care of their current needs promptly, 

Those of the larger dealers who started the spring 
season with heavy advertising offering to take orders 
at the new retail prices, are not using nearly so much 
space as formerly; in fact, many of them have dropped 
out of the papers entirely. To be sure, it is a practice 
of many of them every spring to make a formal an- 
nouncement, but it is also believed to be quite true 
that every dealer has as much business on his books 
as he can hope to take care of in the next 60 days. — 


Consumers Still Anxious. 


The retailers are once more feeling the pressure of 
consumers, who are anxious once and for all to get 
this coal worry off their mind. With the discussion 
of the coal problem occupying much space again in 
the public prints, those who have the money for im- 
mediate delivery are determined to invest that sum in 
coal and thus insure next winter’s comfort without 
question. However, they are not more anxious to 
have the coal than the dealers are to put it there, for 
this is usually the best kind of trade and the sort from 
which the retailers make their most profitable deliv- 
eries. Unfortunately for plans of this kind, the trade 
for the past several weeks has received enough orders 
for current use each day to take up every pound of 
coal, 

The retail trade continues to ask the question why 
coal does not reach the city in greater volume, and 
one story given currency this week was that the men 
at the mines had failed to resume work with the usual 
promptness following Easter. This may or may not 
be so, but it is also usual for many miners to take days 
off in early spring for various domestic occupations 
around their homes. However, they lose sight of the 
fact that shipments at no time are particularly heavy 
around the fore part of April, and added to this is the 
unusually cold spring, not only here, but in all the 
northern states, and the demand for coal in that di- 
rection is even stronger than locally. ' 

Retail prices still cling to the $14.50 schedule for 
large sizes and $11.50 for pea, but there is no doubt 
that 50c. a ton higher could be just as easily gotten. 
There is also some tendency among the very small 
operators to get premium prices in excess of inde- 
pendent coal, and some light offerings of late have 
been heard of $10.50 and $11.00 for stove and nut, and 
the coal not very high grade at that, but buyers seem 
to be found. | 

The steam sizes are still weak, but with the com- 
panies still able to dodge putting any in storage. 
There is a fair amount of business in the retail trade 
for buckwheat coal, as many a dealer has developed 
some permanent business on this size and is taking a 
light tonnage at this time for filling cellars of apart- 
ment houses, theaters and the like. 


Generous Offerings of Bituminous. _ e 

It must be recorded as a fact that the bituminous 
market is even duller than the previous week, as there 
seems to be the most generous kind of offerings of 
tonnages at prices much under the low quotations of 
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week ago. Yet even at the greatly lowered prices 
w current the consumer refuses to take any interest, 
mply regarding each lowered quotation as a fore- 
er of even lower prices. Just what they con- 
der is to be the lowest price is hard to fathom. Pos- 
bly in this connection it might be apropos to apply 
reverse form the old stock market axiom, that he 
+ho waits for the top of the market never buys, and 
2 who waits for the lowest price never sells. 

/ Even local strikes in various regions fails to have 
Jaything of a bolstering effect on the market. This 
‘eek, for instance, it was reported that in the Fair- 
yont region 114 mines were closed on account of 
‘rikes, yet almost an equally large number of mines 
(rere inoperative because they had cars standing loaded 
|ith no place to go! 

Now despite these unfavorable aspects, there is a 
istinct tone of optimism among some producers that 
‘etter times are not far away. With stocks reduced 
} an almost absolute minimum, they see better buying 
nperative before even the hottest days of summer 
jaall have arrived. They point out that the lake trade 
; slow in getting started and that the railroads are 
/]so bound to begin storing. It,is a trait of human 
ature to do as the other fellow does, and when this 
appens there will be a most active demand for coal, 
hey say. 

Present prices are about as follows: Pool 1, $4.00 
10 $4.50; Pool 9-71, $3.15 to $3.75; Pool 10, $2.40 to 
“3.00; Pool 11, $2.00 to $2.50. 


JNSETTLEMENT AT FAIRMONT 


Prices Hold at Low Levels as Mines Get 


Better Car Supply. 


' Market conditions in northern West Virginia have 
hown little change this week. Price levels have 
jot picked up any, and in fact have tended downward 
f anything. This is due to distress coal here and 
here in the region, but the volume of unconsigned 
oads is not especially large. 

Mine-run brings anywhere from $1.60 up to $2. 
The “cats and dogs” quality is usually sold at $1.60, 
though here and there a car of right fair coal is 
‘acrificed. Better grades command around $1.75 to 
31.85 along the B. & O. Prices are stiffer this week 
on the Monongahela Railway, due to its connecting 
‘imes tapping a market that the B. & O. does not 
each. 

' Coal on the Monongahela sold at $1.90 to $2 early 
this week. There was some limited tonnage sold at 
32, although the prevailing market price generally 
peaking was $1.90. There is practically no demand 
Jor lump and slack these days. In fact, no sales of 
them have been reported in the past ten days. The 
ast quotations of lump were from $2.50 to $2.75. 
jlack had been running along about the same as 
nine-run. 
Early this week there was considerable coal mov- 
ng into Canada off the Monongahela Railway. Con- 
signments to Prescott, Ont., and Ogdensburg, Black 
Rock, and other New York State transfer points to 
Tanada were fairly heavy. Quite a little is being 
shipped to Canadian railroads, although there are 
also some other types of consumers getting coal, it 
is said. 
, Many Rail Contracts Awarded. 

The railroad fuel situation is closely followed in 
this region, but the big end of the tonnage has already 
been contracted for. It is learned that the Connells- 
ville By-Product Coal Co., of the J. A. Paisley 
interests, had secured the bulk of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway tonnage. It is understood that this 
fuel is being loaded from mines along the Morgan- 
town & Wheeling Railway in the Morgantown, W. 
Va., section. One day recently the Long Island 
Railway had twelve cars in the Morgantown section. 
[It could not be learned who had this business. 

Some little coal is now being picked up by the 
sarriers in the spot market. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, it is said, has bought a limited tonnage off the 
Monongahela Railway at $2 this week. 
~The N. Y., N. H. & H. is continuing to buy a 
ittle spot tonnage off the Wyatt-Bingamon and 
Helen’s Run branches of the Western Maryland 
Railway. One of the firms in the region to obtain 
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a N. Y., N. H. & H. fuel contract is the Jamison 
C. & C, Co., which is something new for this concern. 
It is said, however, that the firm had railroad fuel 
business at their Pennsylvania properties, and when 
they sold them they were obliged to take care of some 
of this business in this field. The coal which the 
Jamison concern will ship is of extremely low sulphur 
content for this region, and it is said will be used 
on express and limited trains of that road. 

It has been learned that the New York Central 
fuel contracts with mines along the Monongahela 
Railway have been placed with the Davis-Gilbert 
Coal Co., Connellsville By-Product Co., of the J. A. 
Paisley interests; Chaplin Collieries Co., Morgantown 
& Cleveland Coal Co., of the Pursglove interests, 
and the Brady-Warner Coal Corporation. 

It is said that the N. Y. C. paid $2.10 to the 
brokers, and they in turn passed it out to the mines 
at $2. According to gossip in coal circles, the N. Y. 
C. officials called representatives of all firms that 
had their contracts last year to their offices and told 
the operators what they intended to pay, and that 
they could either take it or leave it. The company, 
however, gave the old firms first consideration before 
letting down the bars to newcomers. 

From reports in coal circles the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
apparently has not closed all of its contracts, as early 
this week it was trying to place through a Pittsburgh 
broker assigned car business over-the-year at $1.90, 
but the operators balked on such an unreasonably 
low price and there apparently have been no takers. 


Lake Season Backward. 


A great deal of anxiety has been caused in the 
region because of the late date for the movement 
of lake coal. For some weeks the Consolidation Coal 
Co. had been shipping some coal to its own boats at 
Lorain, O., but due to the wintry weather the Soo 
Canal is reported to continue closed. Reports from 
Detroit indicate that movement of lake coal can 
hardly be expected to start before the first week in 
May, if that soon. The fact that the lake blocks 
the outlet of surplus coal has been very detrimental 
to prices. Coal men are talking $3 coal to the lakes, 
but reports from Pittsburgh indicate that only from 
$2.25 to $2.50 is being offered. 

There is no relief for the surplus coal in the East, 
where the market ‘is very soft and coal apparently 
is a drug on the market. Early this week it was 
reported that the coal loads were being blocked again 
at Curtis Bay, although thus far no embargo has 
been put in effect. Dumping was reported very light, 
due to the scarcity of boats. It was reported that 
the coal cars headed for Curtis Bay were being 
stopped at Brunswick. According to information 
received at coal offices, some of the foreign govern- 
ments are hedging on taking the coal they contracted 
for because of the break in the market since their 
contracts were made. 

Despite adverse market conditions, operators have 
recently been ordering as many as 1,900 cars a day 
on the Monongah Division, B. & O., which include 
from 400 to 500 privately owned and assigned cars. 
Early this week some good sized mines stopped 
ordering coal cars, it is said. 

Mines in northern West Virginia last week pro- 
duced approximately 561,000 tons, or 89,000 tons more 
than the previous week. Those on the Monongah 
Division produced approximately 258,000 tons, or 
41,000 tons more than the week before. Another 
strong gain was on the Monongahela Railway, where 
the loading—including the Morgantown & Wheeling 
—was 178,500 tons, an increase of 38,000. Mines on 
the Wyatt-Bingamon & Helen’s Run _ branches 
loaded 48,050 tons, a gain of 10,000. 

Car supply this week in the Fairmont region has 
been fair. On Monday the 1,209 empties were late 
in being placed owing to a freight wreck at Rawlings 
on Sunday. There was a fair run of cars on Tues- 
day. The supply on both the Monongahela and 
Western Maryland spurs was favorable early this 


week. 


The West Virginia Senate on Tuesday passed a bill 
to erect a State school of mines. The House will 
have to pass the bill before it becomes a law. It is 
proposed to erect the school at Morgantown, the 
seat of West Virginia University. 
















BUFFALO SITUATION 


Belief Grows in Bituminous Circles that 
Prices Are Now at Bottom. 


The situation does not change much. There was 
a slight stiffening of the bituminous market last 
week, but it lasted only a day or two and served 
merely to puzzle the shippers and to set them won- 
dering if such improved conditions would come 
oftener after a while, till they stayed right along 
finally. The disposition of the consumer remains 
the same. He will say little about his coal trade 
more than to note that he gets a lot of coal offered 
him more than he wants and he knows that prices 
are still weak and sagging, Why should he buy, 
except at his own prices? 

Some shippers are looking for a better market in 
a month or so, some say it will be June at least, 
and others look for a quiet trade till fall. By that 
time the consumers will have run their stocks down 
so far that they will have to buy. Meanwhile, the 
coal miner and shipper are agreed that there is 
something radically wrong about the bituminous 
trade. 

What’s Wrong with Coal? 


Practically all other branches of business are active 
and some are making large money. What is wrong 
with coal? The reports of the output will have to 
answer. There is too much mining capacity in sight, 
so that it takes a panic market for the average mem- 
ber to make a profit. Normally, it is necessary for 
some of the active capacity to be withdrawn or there 
must be loss. 

Speaking of the holding off from buying, a city 
jobber remarked this week: “Every day means one 
more day, and when they do buy they may have to 
pay a stiff price for their coal.” This appears to be 
the general idea of the shippers, that the consumers 
will hold off till they begin to get uneasy on account 
of their reduced stocks or a new car shortage, and 
then they may all want to buy at the same time. 
That sort of thing has happened before and it may 
easily happen again. The coal will be needed, 
whether it is bought now or later on. 

“Prices are absolutely at rock bottom,’ was the 
remark of a jobber who had just made a big sale. 
Beyond that he would not say as to whether he 
looked for prices to stay low much longer. Views 
differ widely on this subject, as they naturally would 
when it is all guesswork at the best. Mine owners 
are sending out positive prices, from which they de- 
clare they will not deviate, but the buyer is not dis- 
turbed. The wise ones always offer a good cut under 
them, which is no doubt expected. The trade, both 
buying and selling, ought to keep this state of things 
in mind when prices tend to go too high. 

Bituminous quotations are none too strong at $3.25 
to $3.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.25 to $2.50 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.10 to $2.35 
for mine-run, and $1.75 to $2 for slack, adding $2.09 
to Allegheny Valley and $2.24 to other coals to cover 
freight. 


Anthracite Demand Keeps Up. 


The anthracite trade is about in the state that 
would please the shipper in the old days, when coal 
was in surplus. The cold weather is keeping up the 
demand, while the supply is not as good as it should 
be. There is naturally an effort to get enough to- 
gether so that the lake fleet can take cargoes before 
the ice is gone, but only two trestles are as yet in 
operation. It is now figured that the fleet will not get 
away before May 10th, so coal may get here in some 
quantity before that time. At present it freezes 
every night and letters from the upper lakes state 
that the Straits and the Sault are frozen up as solidly 
as ever. 

Cleveland and Detroit have open water between 
them, but a steamer tried to come down here this 
week and was barely able to reach Erie. No lake 
rates on coal have been made and no fueling prices, 
though $6.50 for three-quarter, delivered, has been 
talked of here. A good many of the steamers are 
taking fuel against a start, but they are not shipping 
crews yet. Still, it was quite as backward last sea- 
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son as it is now, so the talk of no summer does not 
have much meaning. The lake ice was not heavy 
then, as it is now, so the get-away was quick when 
the turn of the weather did take place. 

So far three lake steamers have loaded coal here 
and another has gone to dock. Nobody is in a hurry, 
for it will be some time before any outside move- 
ments can be made, when the spring thaw sets in. 
Ore shippers are getting anxious for tonnage, and 
may insist on carriers who have contracts going di- 
rect for ore without bothering much with coal. 

As to the coke trade, there is hardly enough of it 
selling to warrant a quotation. One jobber quotes 
foundry at $7.75 and furnace at $6.50, at the ovens; 
freight $3.24. 


AT HAMPTON ROADS 


Inquiry for Coal Broadening and Demand 
Growing—Outlook Good. 


Present indications point to April’s coal business 
at Hampton Roads, being far ahead of the record 
business handled for the month of March, when 
more than a million and a half tons of coal was 
handled over.the piers. Last week’s business showed 
dumpings over the piers to be above 50,000 tons a 
day, this being a greater volume of tonnage than 
has been handled in one week for a period of several 
months. 

Total dumpings for the week were 382,945 tons, 
as compared with 327,091 tons dumped the previous 
week. Total dumpings for this year to date amount 
to 4,455,917 tons, against 4,058,919 tons dumped dur- 
ing the same period last year. For the first 12 days 
of the month approximately 600,000 tons had been 
dumped over the piers. 

With the large amount of tonnage dumped at the 
piers last week, the stock on hand at tidewater 
shows a slight decrease over the reports of last week. 
Today’s stock at the three railway piers here totals 
329.163 tons, vessel requirements now at port waiting 
amount to 33,717 tons. 

Inquiry for coal is broadening and demand grow- 
ing, with coal moving freely from the mines to tide- 
water, the outlook is very good for holding sufficient 
stock at port to meet the present and prospective 
demands. Prices have advanced on low volatile 
grades from 25 to 50 cents per’ ton since Saturday, 
and shippers here believe that with the present situa- 
tion as it is, these prices will remain about the 
same for the remainder of this month. Today’s quota- 
tions are for Pool 1, $6.40 to $6.65; Pool 2, $6.20 to 
$6.30, while high volatile grades with a large sur- 
plus at port and a temporary slump in demand are 
being quoted around $5.00 to $5.25 per ton, with 
some sales being made last week as low as $4.75 
per gross ton piers for distress coal. 


New England Business Grows. 


New England business continues to grow heavier, 
intent to stock the industrial establishments in that 
section at present moderate prices being apparent. 
The export movement also is holding up fairly well 
with a larger demand being made through French 
ports . 

Due to modifications of the weather, the inland coal 
business has not shown very much activity so far 
this month. Prices have remained fairly steady dur- 
ing the month at $4.25 to $4.50 per net ton mines 
for Navy standard, while quotations on other grades 
have been from $3.75 to. $4.00 per net ton mines, Due 
to the present steady demand at tidewater and open- 
ing of the Lake season, so that operators will not 
have to consign their tonnage to inland market, there 
is not much chance for any reduction of the present 
prices on inland shipments. 

Annual contracts usually made during the month 
of March were delayed this year on account of the 
unwillingness on the part of the standard operators 
to sign contracts based upon the flat prices through- 
out the year. While some few contracts have been 
made it is understood that they were based upon 
the current market price date of shipment. 


The Huskin Run Coal Co, is setting about 7,000 
seedlings, mostly spruce and cedar, near its mines 
at Gahagen, Pa, 
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CINCINNATI MARKET 


Smokeless and Other Domestic Coals Firm 
as Steam Grades Weaken. 


Cincinnati, April 20 (Special Telegram.)—Steam 
and by-product mine-run continues very weak in this 
market. Steam coal has sold from $2.00 to $2.25, 
and by-product from $2.25 to $2.50, with compara- 
tively light demand and lots of no-bill cars offered. 
Domestic grades of both smokeless and high volatile 
have been firm, the former selling at $6.25, the latter 
at $3.25 to $3.50 for two-inch and $3.75 to $4.00 for 
four-inch. Vessels in the lower harbors of Lake 
Erie are all loaded and there will be no more general 
shipments of lake coal before May 10th, by which 
time it is hoped the ice will be out of the connecting 
straits and rivers. 





Dullness continues to prevail in the Cincinnati spot 
coal market and orders on both steam and by-product 
mine-run are pretty slow. Most of the big industrial 
buyers are living out of their reserves and waiting 
to see the real size of summer prices, and the smaller 
buyers are following the same course as largely as 
possible. Though the available supply was greatly 
restricted last week by trarisportation limitations, its 
marketing required diligent canvassing and, as to 
mine-run at least, a considerable sacrifice from cur- 
rent quotations. 

Smokeless coals held firm all along the line because 
of an accentuated tidewater demand, and nut and 
slack and domestic grades of high volatile held their 
own fairly well. But mine-run suffered, its weakness 
having as a promoting factor the accumulation at 
selling centers of embarrassing cargoes of “no-bill” 
fuel. 

It is now conceded that not much Kentucky or 
West Virginia coal will move to the lakes until early 
in May. The channels to the Northwest continue to 
be ice-bound and current weather conditions do not 
encourage hope of their early clearing. Besides, there 
are some questions to settle before lake buyers can 
seriously consider making large requisition on Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia coals for lake cargoes, so 
these buyers now say. , 

Their statement is that they will not be able to 
pay the price and delivery cost of coal from these 
fields unless the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reduces freight rates to the Lake Erie ports, and 
from the Superior docks to the Twin Cities of Minne- 
sota. Application for such reduction has been made 
and is to be heard at Minneapolis on May 2nd. 


Lower Lake Rates in Prospect. 


While lake-carrying rates have not as yet been 
made, it is understood they are to be reduced to 40 
or 50 cents, which would constitute an important re- 
duction, since they were 75 cents last season. This 
proposed reduction is made possible, it is said, by the 
fact that the boats have contracted to move the largest 
tonnage of ore in the history of inland commerce to 
the ports below, and are anxious to attract full car- 
goes of coal for the return trip. 

If a sufficient reduction of carrying expense does 
not result in lowering the delivered cost of Cincinnati 
market coals, buyers are saying that they will have 
to depend on all-rail deliveries from the Illinois dis- 
trict or on Ohio and western Pennsylvania coals with 
their favorable freight differentials. Of course, most 
of this is looked on as the bluff of the shrewd trader 
who finds himself this year without any excuse for 
preferring his customary request for government aid. 

There has been no resumption as yet of foreign 
selling, which expired a few weeks ago with the con- 
current advance of the selling price and ocean-carry- 
ing rates. Operators here say, however, that Ameri- 
can coal is needed in Europe if it can be delivered 
there within a certain circumscribed cost, and that 
shipments to the older continent will be resumed, 
as soon as these matters adjust themselves, as they 
will in time. 

Domestic shipments have kept up pretty well, 
though retailers are pursuing a conservative policy in 
buying, because, like other buyers, they are expecting 
lower rates to prevail before long. They are not, 
however, advising their patrons to this effect at this 
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time, but are filling orders without comment. The 
disposition of their household patrons just now ru S| 
heavily to smokeless coals, which most of them were 
unable to get at any orice Jast winter. 4 
It would seem that the principal motive of the 
household customer thus far in early buying is ‘te 
make sure of getting the particular kind of coal 
wants. However, when the dealer is satisfied tha 
the bottom price has been reached, there is certain 
to be a very large summer movement of domestic | 
coals, for the experiences of last winter and the 
warnings of wise ones all provide incentive for stock- 
ing up. ’ 
Industrial Consumption Very Heavy. } 


Steam and by-product consumers, operators fore 
see, must get back into the market soon in a big wa 
They are running their plants 100 per cent or even 
better and they cannot much longer live on thei 
reserves, which could not have been large to start 
with, The steady and growing activity of manufac- 
turing industries, these operators feel, is the first and 


best guarantee of a fairly stabilized demand. ' 


Despite new engines, new cars and peaceful labor 
conditions, the railroads appear to make no progres 
toward adequate transportation facilities. Cars that 
carried westward shipments are very slow to return 
and the car supply is not what it ought to be, but 
circumstances seem every day to confirm the view 
that the roads are swamped with too much carrying 
of all sorts of production, and the trouble is mainl 
in deficient gateway and terminal capacity. 

The N. & W. had less than 25 per cent of ca 
supply last week, the C. & O. less than 20, the Vir 
ginian about 30 or 35, the-L. & N. about 30, the 
B. & O. about 35, the Queen & Crescent and Southern 
about 40. Several of the more important roads lost 
rather than gained for the week, notably the N. & W 
and the C. & O. 


Smokeless prices for nut and slack and mine-ru 
at tidewater were up somewhat, ranging from $3.50 
to $3.75, while western and inland eastern cargoes 
brought from $4 to $4.50. Lump was strong at $6.2. 




























price for the month, 
unchanged. 


High volatile nut and slack was fairly firm at fror 
$2.25 to $2.50, mine-run was about $2.50 for stean 
and $2.75 for by-product, while domestic egg am 
lump brought from $3.50 for two-inch to $4 and $4.51 
for four-inch. 


The river stage is satisfactory and between 20,000 
and 30,000 tons of coal are coming to Cincinnati in 
barges every week, 


Coal Pageant at Wilkes-Barre. 


WickEs-Barre, Pa. April 19—Wyoming Valley's 
greatest industry, the mining and preparation of coal, 
will be dramatized in a big “Pageant of Coal” and 
will be presented through the efforts of the drame 
committee of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation in 1924, according to plans. The committee 
feels that such a human picture of coal developmer 
would be of real historical value to the community, 
especially to the children. Since the splendid project 
could not be carried out in a short time, a full yea: 
has been given as sufficient time to get the story 
written, dramatized and groups trained. 

It is the belief of the committee that there is it 
the community, talented men and women who cat 
stage this pageant as well as any one on the outsid 
and it plans to make the event strictly a community 
undertaking. The committee also believes that al 
the historical events, incidents and information re 
garding the development of coal can be presented b 
local citizens and so have decided to a “Coal His 
torical Contest.” 

Anyone who can present to the committee, facts 
humorous incidents and figures pertaining to the 
subject are urged to do so. They may be turned 
into the office of the association, 224 Miners Bank 


Building, or to any members of the committee 
Suitable awards await those whose papers a 
accepted. 


The Maxim Coal & Coke Corporation has beer 
made the representative in this territory of the A. A. 
Straub Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh. 
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i “Propaganda can be either good or bad. The good 
propaganda which the coal merchants have been 
broadcasting in an attempt to show the consumers 
the saving they will enjoy by purchasing their next 
‘winter’s coal supplies as early as possible, has com- 
\‘menced to have its effect. Trade was reported in a 
generally better condition on the Chicago market late 
last week and early this week. Considerable buying 
hwas done by consumers both large and small who 
| are placing some coal in storage at the low prices 
(available during the present month. 
a Announcement last week by southern Illinois op- 
erators that the price of their coal will be advanced 
| 25 cents on the first of May, also tended to stimulate 
| buying. This was taken as a positive argument in 
favor of the coal men, who have been saying that 
, April coal prices will be the lowest during the entire 
| year. 
, Another factor which has helped in the sale of 
domestic coals, and kept the retailers fairly busy 
-during the past and present week, is the very low 
/temperatures for spring, For the past week the 
thermometer has gone below freezing each night and 
only a few degrees above freezing during the day. 
‘Chicago and the Middle West also shared in the 
‘blizzard which swept the central and eastern states 
Jast Saturday. Freezing temperatures and snow 
_storms are unusual for Chicago after the middle of 
April, but they make it necessary for the consumers 
to keep their fires up and to order an extra load of 
coal. 
Activity in Smaller Cities. 


| ’ Buying has not only been good in Chicago during 
‘the past week but much activity is reported in the 
smaller cities and towns within a radius of 200 miles. 
Country consumers are said to be taking in supplies 
as a safeguard against difficulties next winter, prob- 
ably having in mind their unpleasant experiences of 
‘the winter just past. 

West Kentucky coals were moving slowly again 
‘this week with screenings quoted at $1.75 for the 
best. Mine-run sold around $2. Car supply in that 
section is still in a demoralized state. 

Unlike the southern Illinois operators, who re- 
‘ported increases in price for May 1, the Central 
Illinois operators were selling their coal last week 
at slightly reduced figures in order to meet competi- 
tion brought about by an over-supply of this coal 
on the Chicago market. It is expected, however, that 
the demand for coal from central Illinois ‘will soon 
‘more than absorb the production and that the slack 
will be taken from the price list. 

' Indiana coals are holding firm in price, with the 
‘eall for domestic grades remaining active during the 
‘week, Steam grades, likewise have moved in fair 
‘yolume and the general demand for all grades of 
Indiana coals is good. 

ti Anthracite is arriving in fair volume and the re- 
‘ceipts are being readily absorbed, in fact eagerly, 
‘by the retailers who still have more orders on their 
books for hard coal than they can fill. 

While it has been generally expected that much 
lower prices on Pocahontas would rule during the 
month of April, this has not materialized due to the 
fact that running time in West Virginia mines has 
been greatly curtailed. 

_ Operators did not find it so difficult to close con- 
tract business last week, or to secure renewals of old 
contracts. The larger consumers are evidently look- 
ing upon the advances of 25 cents per ton May Ist, by 
‘southern Illinois operators, with some concern. 
General business conditions of the Middle West re- 
‘main good. The output of manufactured products 
thas never been greater in Chicago than it is at the 
‘present time. Building activities are far in excess of 
all previous records in the history of the city. The 
‘outlook is for continued good business, supported by 
‘preparation for still greater building and manufactur- 
‘ing program during the entire year, 





Better Feeling at Chicago 





Considerable Buying Being Done by Consumers, Taking Advantage of Low Prices— 
Southern Illinois Coals to Advance May Ist. 
Western Representative: J. H. Smythe, 312 South Clark Street—Telephone: Wabash 860 
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Notes. 
George Van Voorst, retail coal man from Union 


Hill, [ll., visited I. L. Runyan, secretary of the IIli- 
nois & Wisconsin Retail Coal dealers Association, 
this week. 


The firm of Lemmon & Son, specializing in Indiana 
and Illinois coals, opened offices in the Fisher Build- 
ing. The firm is composed of C. F. Lemmon and his 
son R. M. Chandler. Both steam and domestic coals 
will be handled. 


Chicago wholesalers are planning a big excursion 
upon the event of the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Coal Association, to be held in Cincin- 
nati early in June, Some of the members talk of 
securing a private car for the trip. 


L. Romanski, head of the Atlas C. & C. Co., re- 
turned to Chicago this week after a business trip in 
the East. Mr. Romanski stated that it was his opinion 
after looking over the producing field that the prices 
on Pocahontas would soon ease up. 

Chicago office of the Clinton Coal Co. reported this 
week that its mines at Clinton, Ind. are now under- 
going a series of improvements, including the erec- 
tion of a new and modern steel tipple, equipped with 
Marcus screens and Rand loading booms, 


A letter from Frank Farrington, head of the Illi- 
nois mine workers, to officials and members of that 
organization last week, claimed that some dissatisfied 
elements in the ranks of the union are planning a 
“wildcat” strike for this summer. 

N. Lickerman, formerly sales manager of the Fi- 
delity Coal Co., Old Colony Building, was elected 
president of the company at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders held recently. A. Eisentein is now 
Treasurer and J. A. Ackerman, Secretary. 

The Columbus Mining Co. has moved its offices 
from the seventh floor of the McCormick Building 
to room 1860 in the same building. The Company 
has recently opened a branch office in Lexington, Ky., 
with J. W. Hall of Lexington in charge of sales in 
that state. 

Several of the lafger retail coal companies as well 
as some of the operating companies with headquarters 
in Chicago are planning to send representatives to the 
meeting of the Indiana Retail Coal Merchants Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
April 25th and 26th. 

The Wisconsin Coal Committee issued a report 
last week, in which they hinted would be their last 
before the committee passed out of the coal regula- 
tion machinery. The report urged the consumers to 
lay ina good supply of hard coal as soon as possible 
for next winter’s consumption. 

If present plans work out the capital stock of the 
O’Gara Coal Co. will be increased to $16,000,000 from 
$6,000,000. The matter will come before the special 
meeting of stockholders called for April 23rd. The 
O’Gara Coal Co. has recently added the services of 
H. L. Davis, a Peoria coal man, to its sales force. 

F. W. Sextro, formerly an official of the Rutledge 
& Taylor Coal Co., and well-known in the Chicago 
coal market, announced last week that he has ac- 
quired an interest in the Paramount Fuel Co., and is 
now actively interested in the business of that com- 
pany. Mr. Sextra was also a director of the Se- 
curity C. & M, Co. of Chicago. 

Walter Griegenow, messenger for the Lehigh Coal 
Company, was robbed Tuesday of this week of $2,- 
385 in checks and cash, when two bandits entered a 


“street car and held up the passengers, while the car 


was in motion. Griegenow was going from the of- 
fices of the Lehigh Coal Co. at 13th and Canal 
Street to a bank to deposit the company’s cash. 
Dealers in Chicago were interested in learning last 
week of the plans for merger of two big Ilinois 
public utility companies. The Illinois Commerce 
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Commission has received an application for the mer- 
ger of the Illinois Traction Co. and the Southern IIli- 
nois Light & Power Co., including all their sub- 
sidiaries, The proposed name for the consolidated 
companies is the Illinois Light & Power Co. 

May lst prices on southern Illinois domestic coals 
will be advanced 25 cents per ton at the mine, ac- 
cording to announcements of several operating con- 
cerns late last week, The circular price issued is 
$4.10 compared with $3.85 as the April price. Lower 
running time at the mines with consequent increase in 
operating costs is given as the reason for the in- 
crease. 


Charles C. Fitzmorris, until Monday of this week, 
chief of police of Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eureka Coal & Dock Co., with offices at 
332 S. Michigan Avenue. In this position Mr. Fitz- 
morris will become right hand man for George F. 
Getz, who is an official of the Eureka company in 
addition to being head of the United States Distri- 
buting Corporation of New York and Chicago. 


Four months is expected to be the time required to 
hear the school coal graft case which opened in 
Chicago a week ago. Defendants charge a $1,000,000 
plot involving coal companies, board of education 
members and political leaders. Among the coal men 
mentioned in the charges are James C. Micheals of 
the Chest Creek Coal Company, and officials of the 
Charles Coal Co. 


Harder competition in Wisconsin territory is seen 
by the recent reduction in fuel wood rates in that 
state. The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has 
ruled that the rate on fuel woods should have been 
reduced 10 per cent on July 1, 1922, and makes that 
reduction effective immediately. The decision also 
provides for reparation, through proper channels, on 
all such shipments from July 1, 1922 up to the pres- 
ent time when the new rate is effective. 

The University of Illinois has chosen Arthur J. 
Hoskin, formerly assistant research mining professor, 
to fill the vacancy, made by the death of H. H. Stoek, 
founder of the mining department of the university, 
and the head of the department up to the time of his 
death a month ago. Mr. Hoskin is author of a num- 
ber of excellent works on the subject of mining, and 
has followed the mining business in a practical as 
wall as literary manner for more than thirty years. 

A meeting was held this week for the purpose of 
electing officers for the Chicago Coal Trade Golf 
Association for the ensuing year. The meeting was 
called by Secretary E. M. Schoenthaler and Dr. J. E. 
Beebe of the Old Ben Coal Corporation, who is presi- 
dent of the association. It is planned to announce 
the 1923 schedule in the near future and offer tro- 
phies similar to last year’s program, Twenty-two 
trophies were awarded to the best golfers in the as- 
sociation during the last playing season. 


Altoona Market Soft. 


Attoona, Pa., April 17—With a dull market and 
low prices, operators here are disposed to be pessi- 
mistic this week, and it is stated that many mines 
have been shut down for want of orders. 

Car supply is improving and there is now a great 
deal of coal loaded and standing around on sidings, 
with producers negotiating for its sale and often at 
prices which do not more than permit them to break 
even. 

The price range is as follows: Pool 1, $3.50 to $4; 
Pool 9, $3.25 to $3.50; Pool 10, $2.75 to $3; Pool 11, 
$2.50 to $2.75. 

The unsatisfactory conditions are ascribed to the 
scale the district is forced to pay, preventing com- 
petition with other large fields. 





In a recent issue we referred to the railroads’ 
plans for doing work of various sorts, including the 
putting of coal in storage, as early in the season as 
possible in order that there might be less congestion 
in the fall. We raised a question as to whether the 
labor supply would permit all their ideas in this di- 
rection being carried out in full and the point ap- 
parently was well taken as recent news items tell of 
railroads increasing their rate for common labor from 
two to four cents an hour in order to meet the 
competition instituted by increase in wages at the 
steel plants. 
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Indications Are that Improvement Is at Hand 
—Lake Season Opening Late. 


Coal operators here -have taken heart as a result 
of developments in the coal situation within the past 
week, While there has not as yet been much im- 
provement, there is sufficient indication that better 
conditions in the coal trade are at hand. Some of 
these factors have been the ability of coal sales mana- 
gers to dispose of the product of their mines and re- 
lieve them of the necessity of sending out cars with- 
out consignments and the reduction in the amount of 
distress coal on the market. Sales have made a num- 
ber of coal companies secure for at least two weeks 
and by that time they feel the season will have opened 
up, or at any rate, begin to open up. 

The lake season is late in starting due to the con- 
tinued cold weather. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is 
shipping at the rate of 200 cars a day to the lakes. 
There have been few steamers loading at Ashtabula, 
as few wintered there. A considerable number of 
the lake boats wintered at Buffalo, where they are 
still hemmed in by ice and unable to get to Ash- 
tabula. Shipping interests are hopeful that warmer 
weather will come in a few days and bring with it 
a south wind which will blow the ice from the har- 
bor and out into the lake, and enable the boats to 
reach Ashtabula. Reports here show that already 
there are 13,000 cars at the lake ports. These cars 
are all going forward on a permit system. They 
must show consignment to some boat, With the 
arrival of the other lake boats the work of getting 
the coal out of the way will be started. 

Every interest here is agreed that there will be 
considerable volume of tonnage carried over the lakes 
this year, although buying by the lake shippers has 
been slow thus far. A more diversified list of opera- 
tors, however, have gotten in on some of the late 
shipments and helped conditions at the mine. Prices 
paid for lake coal have not improved. 


Better Prices in May. 


The general attitude of coal men in the Pittsburgh 
district is that the reversal in prices must come by 
May 15th. They are basing their deductions on 
several factors. First, the inevitable reduction in 
car supply. The cars now going to the lakes will 
undoubtedly be used to bring back ore. Unloading 
in the steel mills and handling will delay their return 
to the mines. Then the northern rail shipments 
to the New England region where practically no coal 
has gone for four months, will take a considerable 
number of cars. And with the first rise in coal 
prices of from 25 to 50 cents a ton, operators and 
shippers are expecting the industrial list to flock into 
the market and reload storage piles. It is the gen- 
eral habit, or so considered among coal men, to, 
witness a flock of steel interests entering the coal 
market when prices start on the upgrade. Why they 
will not buy when the market is at its low point is 
a mystery. 

Car supply has opened up considerably.  Pitts- 
burgh interests on the Monongahela road report a 
45 to 50 per cent car supply and the average in the 
Pittsburgh district is even greater. The great sur- 
plus of cars has caused many small operations to 
close down. Prices on the lower grades of coal 
have declinedin accordance and steam slack on the 
Panhandle is offered for sale at $1.65. Better traffic 
is also evident on the rivers. According to the re- 
port of the Pittsburgh Federal engineers, there were, 
in the month of March, transported on the Mononga- 
hela river, 1,509,502 short tons of coal and 32,902 
tons of coke. On the Allegheny river, there were 
73,040 tons of coal moved and on the Ohio, 251,603 
tons of coal. 

Three-quarter Fairmont-gas coal is being sold to 
Pittsburgh brokers from $2.10 to $2.30. Fayette by- 
product coal is $2.50. Pittsburgh district steam 
slack is a drug on the market and is bringing $1.65. 
Mine run is selling at $2.00 and three quarter lump 
at $2.40. The gas market improved somewhat then 
fell off again. Slack is hard to dispose of and has 
sold at $1.75 to $2.00. Mine run is being sold at 
$2.40. Three quarter lump was offered in the Pitts- 
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burgh market Wednesday at $2.75. The market is 
considered to be $2.75 to $3.00. 

Coal export business is quiet although some op- 
erators anticipate some of their tonnage going to the 
other side yet this summer. 

There has not been much improvement in the 
Fayette coal field, although the coke operations con- 
tinue busy. It is reported here that two coal min- 
ing operations near Uniontown, which signed the 
miners’ union wage scale last year, have declined 
to renew their agreement as of April Ist and have 
temporarily suspended operations, The coke market 
continues weak with furnace contracts largely made. 
Spot standard furnace coke was offered in the Pitts- 
burgh market at $6.00 and $6.25. But the furnaces 
continue to turn out coke at a high record and one 
of the largest pays in the history of the coke field 
was made the first part of the week. The Frick, 
Rainey, Oliver & Snyder and independent interests 
are believed to have paid out close to $2,000,000. 
Never even in war-times was as much money distri- 
buted in a single bi-monthly pay. More big bills ap- 
peared in the pay envelopes than ever before, one 
Uniontown bank using $62,000 in $50 bills. 

Some of the miners of the H. C. Frick Co. thought 
they were included in the wage increase of the United 
States Steel Corporation, but an official announce- 
ment set them right on that question, It was stated 
their wages had been increased last September. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


Freight Rate Uncertainty Threatens to Hold 
Back Lake Movement. 


The hearing on May 2nd before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to be speeded exceptionally for 
such actions, but whatever relief may be granted to 
the dock trade (if any) will hardly be of much help 
for the current season. What with the hearing, the 
answer, rebuttal and arguments, the entire summer 
will be used up and the dates already set run into 
September. Should there be a decision within 60 
days, it would hardly be in time to help matters much 
for the summer season, which is the time when the 
bulk of the dock stores are usually moved. 

As a result, the dock interests will perforce have 
to stock sparingly and guardedly for the summer, 
basing their supplies ordered during the summer on 
the factor of safety in the doctrine of probable dis- 
posal within such trade area as they may still claim 
to operate. If in the fall, they should be fortunate 
enough to get a faworable decision, they will have to 
do the best they can toward stocking for the re- 
mainder of navigation such quantity as they are able 
to get, 

Coal buying for the new season has hardly gotten 
under way. The all-rail trade is starting off on a 
keen hunt for tonnage, and claims to be offering 
coal to steam users cheaper now than will be avail- 
able again during the season. This statement the 
steam buyers regard as open to argument. They 
have never yielded their idea, held for several sea- 
sons, that coal prices are bound to come down. To 
some extent they have been able to register on this 
expectation, at least for two seasons in the late fall. 
Their refusal to buy has served to force a decline 
in prices, when augmented by a mild season, but it 
does not seem possible that their luck will last in- 
definitely. 

It is fair to expect that there will be some pick-up 
in the volume of consumption in industrial lines. 
There has been a reduced operation for a long time 
and stocks of many lines of manufactured goods 
have been reduced to the vanishing point. Hence, 
despite the tendency to hold down on buying, the 
absolute minimum needs of merchants in many lines 
should serve to furnish a better volume of business 
than prevailed for two seasons. If this proves to be 
the case, it will mean a greater outlet for coal to the 
steam trade during the warm weather than was pos- 
sible during the past two years. 


Dennis J. Keenan, superintendent of the Portage- 
Wilmore Coal Co.’s operations, has been elected 
president of the Central Cambria Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, recently organized at Portage, Pa. 
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JOHNSTOWN PRICES SAG 


Improvement in Car Supply Has Unfavo 
able Effect on Market. 


Jounstown, Pa., April 19.—Prices in the Johns 
town district continued to fall off this week as a re- 
sult of further improvement in car supply and 
dearth of orders. Many operators have closed up 
good volume of business on contract and declare 
the outlook for a good summer’s business is brigh; . 

This is particularly true of operators having mines 
on the B. & O., the B. R. & P. and the N. Y. C., but 
those on the Pennsylvania Railroad, especially the 
main line, are not so sure of their ground. 

It was stated by one operator today that he coulll 
accept contracts at $2.50 per ton, but if the car 
supply is to continue on the basis of the last few 
months the cost of production would be so grea a 
that he would not feel safe in closing for less than | 
$3.50. Nevertheless, there has been some improve- 
ment in the Pennsylvania car supply this week. Asa - 
local producer stated the proposition, “the car suppiy 
is good except on the Pennsylvania and that is. 
better.” aj 

Prices in the Johnstown market today were $3.00 
for Pool 9; $2.25 to $2.50 for Pool 10; $1.90 to $2.25 
for Pool 11, and $2.25 to $2.40 for B. R. & P. Pool 14, 


Another Somerset County Outrage. - 


Further depredations by striking miners in Somer- 
set County were reported Tuesday night, when a 
box car loaded with the household effects of new 
miners entering the employ of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. at Jerome was dynamited. The wreckage was 
fired after the explosion, and the contents of the car 
were entirely destroyed. State police and coun 
officials are working on the case. 

Delegations of Cambria County miners to the dis- 
trict convention of District No. 2, U. M. W., at 
Clearfield, are putting up a hard fight to prevent the 
officers of the district from collecting back pay fo’ 
their services during the strike period. The officers, 
traveling over the district last summer, repeatedly 
told the striking miners that they would not accept 
pay for their services during the strike, but late 
they reconsidered the proposition and voted them- 
selves their salaries in full. 

With the revival of the car supply on the S. & C. 
branch of the B. & O., the coal business in the Somer- 
set County field: has enjoyed a great revival. In 
spite of the fact that the miners’ union declares that 
the strike is still in force, and is assessing members 
in other parts of the district to maintain some families 
in idleness, the mines have shipped more coal in th 
last two weeks than in any similar period since las 
September, } 





Broad Top Mines Change Hands. 


‘Huntinopon, Pa., April 19—The Penn Central 
Light & Power Co. has purchased from the Kay 
Mining Co. of Everett, 2,700 acres of coal land in th 
Broad Top field. It is located in Bedford and Hunt- 
ingdon counties and is known as the old Smedburg 
or Riddlesburg Coal & Iron Co. tract. Several mines 
are included, these being the Mt. Equity, Hickory Hill 
Schnell, Octorora, Rock Bar and Baylor. 

After the Penn Central company secured an option 
on the Kay interests, four holes were drilled at variou 
places on the tract and coal was discovered that was 
not known by the present or former owners to exist 
A seven-foot Fulton seam was found, also two veins 
above the Kelly seam, making the tract more valuable 
than was thought. 

The purchase price was $275,000. 





French Fuel Imports Decline. 


In January and February the import of coal, cok 
and other fuel into France amounted to 4,379,000 tons, 
as against 4,806,200 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1922, a decrease of 427,000 tons. The point is 
made that the trade reaction thereby indicated is 
really greater than the figures show, since imports 
of this character in January alone amounted to 
225,000 more than in 1922. The decrease in February, 
therefore, as compared with the. same month last 
year, exceeded 650,000 tons. : 


' on cars. 
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NO CHANGE AT BOSTON 


Show Usual Spring Hesitancy— 
Demurrage Eats Up Profits. 


Buyers 


The past week has resembled the week that pre- 
ceded it to an unusual degree, not only in the amount 
_ of business transacted, but in the prices named and 
| in the condition of the transportation service. 

Last week prices dropped about 25 cents in the spot 
market and the general level of business was main- 
tained at the $8.25 on cars Boston level. That is 
the price which obtains for the most part in the spot 
market today, with certain shippers able to get $8.50 
However, such coal movement as has taken 
place did not eventuate without some work on the 
| part of the sellers. 

' Buyers for many weeks have shown their usual 


) spring hesitancy and are in no haste to load up for 


. the immediate future, much less to contract for their 
year’s requirements. They seem to be almost unani- 
mous in the belief that soft coal prices are going 
lower, being unable, they say, to see anything that 
will hold bituminous quotations for any length of 
time at present levels, They are almost positive that 
‘prices cannot go higher. 

Hence, with this feeling still predominant, business 
‘continues to be light, being more or less of a hand- 


|. to-mouth kind, though this does not mean that their 


stocks are low. On the contrary, purchases are just 
sufficient to keep supplies from being much depleted. 
It may be that resumption of buying from the Great 
Lakes will stiffen the market, a factor that may cause 


' local consumers to change their minds about holding 


off much longer. 
Harbor Still Congested. 


The congestion in the Boston Harbor is still of a 
kind to keep many shippers from realizing dreams 
of large profits, and more than one concern which 
‘has had to take its chance at the Mystic piers has 
confessed to “taking an awful licking’ on some of 
its cargoes. Detension is still between two and three 
weeks and Providence discharging is also considerably 
in the demurrage class. 

Prices at Providence, though they too have dipped 
to $8, is more nearly $8.25 gross ton on cars this 
week and at New Haven the quotation is between 
$8.25 and $8.50, with the latter price predominating 
for smokeless coal. 

At Hampton Roads, prices are fairly steady around 
$6.25 gross ton f. o. b. for Pool 1 run-of-mine New 
River or Pocahontas, though not infrequently $6.35 
is asked and procured. Lower prices prevail for coal 
with a certain percentage of Pool 2 quality. 

As for the all-rail product, the embargoes are still 
in effect and militate against any large quantity of 
this being sold in New England, though Boston & 
Albany points are still open. Prices are about the 
same as they were a week ago, good Pool 9 com-, 
manding about $3.25, Pool $10 $2.75 and Pool 11 
around $2.40 net ton mines. For Pool 1, which is 
_ relatively scarce, as high as $4.15 to $4.25 is demanded. 
Though demand is light, car supply is equally short, 
and hence shipments are no more than requirements, 
a fact which supports the market. 


The domestic sizes of anthracite are in good de- 
mand and hence, there has been no particular easing 
of the wholesale market for this kind of “independent” 
' fuel, but there has been a very substantial softening 
in prices for steam sizes. No. 1 buck is now fully 
$1 below company circular quotations and the other 
sizes, down to birdseye, range from 25 to 50 cents 
lower. 

Retailers report a good demand from householders 
and buying for summer delivery is of a nature that 
should ensure steady activity for several months. 


Lake Shipments of Bituminous. 


Bituminous coal loaded into vessels at Lake Erie 
piers in the week ended April 8 comprised 123,217 
net tons of cargo coal and 5,206 tons of vessel fuel. 
The cumulative total for the present season to April 
8 .was 203,604 tons, including 193,343 tons of cargo 
coal and 10,261 tons of vessel fuel. 





| Boston N otes 


Stephen Mathewson, of the Spring Coal Co., is 
absent this week on a trip to Altoona, Pa., and other 
points in the Pennsylvania bituminous region. 


E. O. Schermerhorn, formerly eastern sales agent 
of Williams & Peters, who closed their Boston office 
April lst, has opened an office at 141 Milk street and 
is engaging in the wholesale anthracite business. 


Allan M. MacLeod, formerly with C. H. Sprague 
& Son Co. and recently executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Emergency Fuel Committee, will be- 
come associated with Dickson & Eddy, coal whole- 
salers of 17 Battery Place, New York, at their Bos- 
ton office, 60 Congress street, on May Ist. 


A silver cup has been donated by Robert Grant, 
president of the New England Coal & Coke Co., to be 
presented to the member of the New England Whole- 
sale Coal Association winning the greatest number of 
golf games at the regular association matches. The 
first match will take place May 7th, with one every 
month thereafter until October. 


President Frederic S. Snyder, of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with the approval of the board 
of directors of the chamber and on recommendation 
of the committee on commercial and industrial affairs, 
sent letters this week to Governor Pinchot and mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Senate protesting against the 
taxes levied on anthracite and urging favorable ac- 
tion on the bill now in the Legislature providing for 
its repeal. Mr. Snyder stated that this tax added 
$1,500,000 annually to the coal bill of the New Eng- 
land public. 


A strike by the teamsters. chauffeurs and helpers’ 
union was averted when the members voted to accept 
the proposal of the committee which had met with 
the coal retailers of Boston, that they take the com- 
promise offer of the employers giving the workers an 
increase of $2 a week, instead of the $3 asked, to be 
retroactive to April lst, and time and a half for over- 
time on a 15-minute schedule after 8 hours. The men 
trimming coal in ships will also be paid five cents 
an hour more than the hourly rate paid to coal 
handlers. 


Cushing Sees Active Season Ahead. 


Boston, April 19—The New England Coal Asso- 
ciation, about 45 members attending, enjoyed a dinner 
at the Algonquin Club last Monday evening and 
listened with much pleasure to an address on the 
coal situation by George H. Cushing, publisher of 
“Cushing’s Survey.” Members were a unit in de- 
claring his talk a helpful and informative one, 

Among other things, he said, that he looked for 
a sellers’ market from the first of June to the first 
of December, with much higher prices, and his ad- 
vice to buyers was to purchase early. He said that 
he looked for a bad car situation all the year and 
anticipated no net gain in the number of coal cars or 
railroad equipment before the middle of next winter. 

He said that by June 1, $3.75 a net ton at the mines 
for good New River or Pocahontas coal would look 
cheap. One factor that buyers should take note of, 
he said, was the opening up of the Lake trade de- 
mand, which would this year not begin to have an 
appreciable effect before May 1. This would send 
prices up. 

In addition, he mentioned another factor that would 
make itself felt this year, the buying of West Vir- 
ginia coal by certain big new customers, notably steel 
concerns, individual purchases by these companies 
ranging from 200,000 tons to 800,000. These concerns 
had never before bought southern West Virginia 
coal, and their entry would naturally diminish the 
amount available for New England. His whole ad- 
dress was of a bullish nature and he asserted that 
“buyers were asleep.” 


At the annual meeting of the York (Pa.) Coal 
Dealers’ Association, held last Saturday, Morris 
Smyser was elected president to succeed Heistand 
Frey, and the following officers were re-elected: Paul 
Smyser, vice-president; Niles Grove, secretary; 
Elmer. Smyser, treasurer. 


FIRST LOCOMOTIVE TRACED 


Cylinder of “America” Identified Among 
Junk at Smithsonian Institution. 


Wholly lost sight of for nearly a hundred years 
and with its fate still unrecorded in detail, the first 
steam locomotive ever seen on the American con- 
tinent has within a few weeks past been traced by 
one of its members, the right-hand cylinder, which 
has just been authoritatively identified in the National 
Museum at Washington. 

This locomotive, the “America,” was built in 1828 
on an order from the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co., by George Stephenson, of England, who soon 
after designed and built the famous “Rocket,” and 
was in nearly all respects, except that it did not 
have the multitubular boiler, the pattern for the 
more famous engine. 

The “America” was brought to New York by the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. in January, 1829, and after 
being demonstrated under steam was sent up the 
company’s new canal towards Honesdale, where it 
was to be tried out on the first railroad in the 
country, connecting Honesdale and Carbondale. From 
the time the “America” passed the eastern terminus 
of the canal, all documentary record of it ceases. 

But a few weeks ago an official of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., while arranging with the National 
Museum at Washington for the loan of a model of 
the “Stourbridge Lion,” another Delaware & Hudson 
locomotive, which was the first to be tested on a 
railroad track in America, found among the un- 
mounted locomotive parts which had been supposed 
to belong to the “Lion,” a cylinder whose design and 
measurements showed it beyond question to be one 
of the cylinders of the missing locomotive “America.” 

Curator C. W. Mitman, of the division of Mechani- 
cal Technology of the Museum, declared, after a 
careful comparison of this cylinder with historical 
data, that the identification could not be questioned. 
It is hoped that with this clue established, other 
parts of the “America” may be recovered, as the 
“Stourbridge Lion” itself has been gradually reas- 
sembled in nearly all parts, from various sources 
along the lines of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 


The Newspaper Gouge! 


The change of weather having removed incentive to 
speak of coal dealers gouging the public, the press 
comment has now turned to allusions with reference 
to the public being mulct on sugar. Next week there 
will be a tale of robbery in some other direction, 
we suppose. But how is it that none of the daily 
press has alluded to the amount of extra charge 
entailed through the increase of the cost of papers in 
the last five years? Probably daily- papers having 
a circulation of five million copies have increased 
their price either one or two cents since the war- 
time period. Say a cent and a half is the average, 
and we have $75,000 per day as an extra charge. 
Multiply this by 365 and we have a total of $27,375,- 
000 annually “gouged” from the people, according 
to the favorite press term, by the excess cost of 
newspapers. Overlooking an extra day in leap year, 
1920, and simply multiplying by five the total for 
the whole term is $136,875,000. | This must be recog- 
nized as a substantial sum. 


Lower Rate on Steam Sizes. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered 
a reduction of 12 cents a ton in the freight rate to 
Albany, N. Y., on anthracite steam sizes originating 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway, 
effective July 6th. This will bring the rate down to 
$2.27, the same as the D. & H. rate on tonnage pro- 
duced along its own lines. The new rate applies to 
the Albany district, as well as to the city proper. 

Henry W. Somers, a wholesale dealer of Albany, 
filed the complaint which resulted in the reduction 
being ordered. The I. C. C. has awarded him repa- 
ration on certain shipments made under present rate, 





The G. L. Wheaton Coal Co., Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, has modified its official title, 
and is now known as, simply, the Wheaton Coal Co. 
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Cincinnati Notes 





John Gillett, Detroit representative of C. M. 
Moderwell & Co., was in Cincinnati on Monday. 

E. P. de Pont, of the Sargent Coal Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was here on Friday rounding up coal supplies. 

T. J. Robson, of the Wyatt Coal Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., was a visitor to Cincinnati market on Friday. 

C. E. Quillen, of the R. O. Campbell Coal Co., 
Harlan, Ky., was in the te for a few days this 
week. 

Roy Holmyard, sresidene of the Ohio & Kentucky 


Coal Co., is at Middleboro, Ky., for a few days this 
week. 
G. W. Lippincott, of Lippincott, Mills & Co., 


Cleveland, was mingling in coal circles here last 
week, 


Ed. L. Avent, resident manager of the Bewley- 
Darst Co., is in Knoxville this week visiting the home 
office. 


G. M. Angell, 
Creek Coal Co., 
Monday. 

J. M. Hatch, auditor of the Central Fuel Co., spent 
the week-end with relations and friends at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

S. W. Perry, president of the Katona Oil Co., 
spent a portion of last week in the coal districts of 
West Virginia. 

James Shelley, manager of the Central Fuel Co., 
is confined to his home on Walnut Hills with a severe 
attack of tonsilitis. 

J. P. Commiskey, president of the Ohio & Michigan 
Coal Co., of Detroit, was conferring with coal op- 
erators here last week, 

W. T. Kerruish, Toledo representative of the 
Matthew Addy Co., was visiting the home office here 
for a few days this week. 

Cliff Taylor, of the A®tna Coal Sales Co., Indian- 
apolis, stopped off in Cincinnati, Saturday, on his 
way through to Harlan, Ky. 

R. W. Lerch, of the Kelley’s Creek Collieries Co., 
spent most of last week in northern Ohio, where 
he visited a number of cities. 

Morris Williams, of Philadelphia, president of 
the Middle West Coal Co., has been visiting his 
company’s Cincinnati office this week. 

Ross Wheeler, of the Prosper & Power Co., 
Artemis, Ky., was transacting business in the Cincin- 
nati market for a few days this week. 

W. R. Kernohan, Chicago manager for Cosgrove 
& Co., was circulating among his many Cincinnati 
coal friends for a few days last week. 

Wheeler Boone, president of the Boone Coal Co., 
went to Pittsburgh on Monday and will visit his 
company’s office at Toledo before his return. 

The Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., of Beckley, 
W. YVa., has opened a new selling office in this city. 
It is located in the Dixie Terminal Building. 

R. C. Wilson, sales manager of the Cassidy Coal 
Co., Lexington, Ky., was in the city on Friday. His 
old’ company, the Wilson, recently merged with the 
Cassidy. 

C. H. Rackers has resigned his position with the 
Cincinnati office of the Valley Coal & Dock Co. 
to accept one with the C. L. Ryley Coal Co., of 
Lexington, Ky. 

O. M. Richardson, who has been resident manager 
here for the Old Dominion Coal Co., has resigned 
that position. He has made no definite plans for 
the future as yet. 

The Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association has 
accepted the invitation of the Cincinnati Coal Ex- 
change to hold its convention here this year. It will 
begin on the 22nd and last for three days. 

Ed. B. Ulrich, president of the Naugattfck Coal 
Co., and connected with Blue Ash Coal Co. and 
several other coal corporations, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Alms & Doepke Co., the largest dry goods 
and department store in Cincinnati. 

J. M. Steinkorb, sales manager of the Reliance 


sales manager of the Main Island 
Omar, W, Va., was in the city on 
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Coal & Coke Co., has bought a handsome new home 
on Cortelyou avenue, Norwood. S. D. Moss, of the 
United Collieries Co., has acquired a fine property 
at Ft. Mitchell, on the Kentucky side. 

The Kearns Coal Co., of this city, which has been 
operating as a firm, was incorporated last week in 
Ohio with a capitalization of $200,000. The incor- 
porators are George M. Kearns, U. B. Buskirk, and 
W. H. McCormick. Mr. Kearns is to be president 
of the corporation. 


W. I. Donnelly, of the Logan-Kanawha Coal Co., 
was in Detroit last week. Donnelly is no longer 
afraid of a hoodoo. Before taking the train for 
home at Detroit he saw “Bell Boy 13,” His berth on 
the trip down was lower 13. He arrived on Friday 
the 13th, and his fare was $13.13. And it never 
touched him. 

The Naugatuck Coal Co., owned by Cincinnati 
men, has let the contract for a huge aerial tramway 
at its mines at Blockton, W. Va. to be completed 
within 90 days, and to be used in the preparation 
of domestic coal. The Gray Eagle Coal Co., owned 
by the same men, has just completed a general re- 
arrangement of its sidings and is installing automatic 
caging device and scales that will practically double 
the output of its property. 

There was a meeting in this city on Monday of 
the executive committee of the Hazard Coal Op- 
erators’ Association for the purpose of further con- 
sidering the plan to sell coal direct to consumers in 
the Northwest. Among those present were W. S. 
Dudley, of the Dudley Coal Co., Lexington, Ky.; Joe 
Johnson, an operator and secretary of the associa- 
tion, Lexington; Hugh Buford, of the Iceless Coal 
Corporation, Hazard, Ky., and A. B. Allais, of the 
Columbus Mining Co., Chicago. 


Few Bidders for Boston Contracts. 


There were not many bids on the coal required for 
the various departments of the City of Boston, which 
were opened Wednesday of this week, In all about 
26,000 tons were needed, divided as follows: 3,700 
tons of Pocahontas or New River for the police and 
fire boats; 22,000 tons of semi-bituminous, of which 
5,000 was for the Infirmary and Hospital on Long 
Island, 5,000 for the Penal Institution on Deer Island, 
9,000 tons for the Ferry Service, and 3,000 tons for 
the Calf Pasture pumping station ; “and 10,250 tons 
for the public buildings and city departments, of 
which 5,700 is to be anthracite egg, 4,550 anthracite 
stove coal, and 14,550 semi-bituminous. 

There were three bids on the fire and police supply; 
one bid on the anthracite supply for the public build- 
ings, and three bids on the bituminous for the same, 
and four bids for the harbor business. 


Frances Mine to Be Improved. 


The Bertha Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, plans ex- 
tensive improvement and enlargement of its Frances 
mine at Cresaps, W. Va., near Moundsville, on the 
Ohio River Division of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Following a careful survey of the property 
by John H. Jones, president, and M, D. Gibson, chief 
engineer, it has been decided to spend approximately 
$300,000 for the erection of a new rail and river 
tipple, thus insuring steady operation of this plant, 
since at the present time shipment is being made by 
rail only. 

Modern shaker screen equipment of the’ latest type, 
as well as the erection of a number of new houses, 
is included in the expenditure. The Frances mine is 
now producing about 1,000 tons of coal daily, which 
will be increased to 2,500 tons when these improve- 
ments are completed. 


Weekly Bituminous Coal Shipments from Hampton Roads. 





Week Ended T Cargo ee 
Hepnuary. 24) 7e. ieee 14,587 25,527 
March Sites seers 21,495 35,936 
arch 10iyees rte 48,484 17,504 
tens Cy 7 Reis stetas sa ee 48,630 25,630 
bar Chie... . Ha. cate ce mee 61,632 29,288 
Marchal ..0. 6 secu 45,462 30,999 
PA. 7°. 35 detonate 58,544 22,011 
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Twin City Notes 


H. D. Savage, of the Combustion Engineering Co, 
New York, spoke before the local chapters of St, 
Paul and Minneapolis of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on pulverized fuel and lignites. 
He predicted that if certain processes were perfected, 
lignite would become an important factor in the fue 
consumption of the Twin Cities. 

The Northern Pacific has awarded a contract id 
the construction of a branch line in Southeastern 
Montana, from near Forsyth to a point 34 mile 
southwest into the Rosebud country, where sem 
bituminous coal deposits are available. Open strip 
mining is available with a 28-foot vein to work. The 
railroad will mine coal for its own use between 
Mandan, N. D., and Missoula, Mont. on three 
divisions. 

Tests of lignite as an industrial fuel will be made 
at the plant of the St. Paul Gas Light Co. shortly, 
Three carloads of North Dakota lignite will be tested 
at different stations, on underfeed stokers of traveling- 
grate design. The gas company officials have care 
fully considered the possibilities of lignite and of 
peat for the new plant, now under construction, The 
plant will use pulverized fuel, but as yet the indica- 
tions are not favorable to lignite, since it has but 
around 8,000 b. t. u. against 14,000 for Eastern coal. 

The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the petition of dock interests for an 
adjustment of the lake and rail freight rates in rela- 
tion to those on all-rail coal to the Northwest, will 
be heard in Minneapolis on May 2nd. The Com. 
mission has notified all interested of an intention to 
expedite the hearing as much as possible, and to 
have the arguments orally before the full Commission 
Under the best of circumstances it will take all sum- 
mer, and the latest date named is September 23rd, 
after which the matter will come under advisement. 


Waking Up at Last! 

We observe that the U. S. Coal Commission is to. 
investigate whether or not the separation of anthra- 
cite companies from railroad control brought about 
through dissolution proceedings instituted by the go 
ernment has proved of any actual benefit to the 
consumer. 
It is interesting to learn that this idea has at last 
come to the surface in officialdom. The separation 
idea was put forward nearly if not quite 20 year: 
ago by Roosevelt, Hearst and some of their socialistic 
cronies in public life. The result has been disastro 
to the public interests so far as coal prices, prepara 
tion, etc., are concerned. Proportion of independen’ 
tonnage has been increased from five per cent to 3 
per cent, with a material increase in the average price 
and a decided decrease in the quality of a good par 
of the tonnage sold direct. Under the purchase con 
tracts the railroads would not take coal below a cer 
tain standard but dealers have found, to their sorrow 
that when they have paid certain people in advance 
for coal, there is nothing to do but accept it, whethei 
they like it or not, 


Street Railway to Use Oil. 


Pirtsrietp, Mass., April 19—The Berkshire Stree 
Railway Co. has installed an oil burning engine at 
power plant here. A steel tank with a capacity 0 
100,000 gallons has been built 75 feet from the powé 
house. The company buys oil for $1.60 a barrel 
present and expects to save money by giving up coa 
This is the first street railway company, so far a 
is known, that has made the change. 


-— _ New England——_, Other 
Cargo Bunker Coastwise 

223,146 6,234 60,318 
205,645 4,509 97,178 
239,537 6,308 92,523 
216.372 4,660 49,558 
241,608 4,347 85,278 
241,248 5.010 56,819 
206,163 3,949 83,288 
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An address by Roderick Stephens, of New York, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, National Retail Coal 
' Merchants’ Association, before annual convention of 
i ae Retail Coal Association at Toronto, April 

~i2th. 


(ae Lhe outstanding lesson of the great coal shortage 
of 1922 is that the superior qualities of anthracite as 
a domestic or household fuel have been made so 
| manifest by years of usage that the public, accustomed 
| to anthracite, is reluctant practically to the point of 
' unwillingness to accept an alternate fuel, even though 
of equal or superior fuel value by laboratory test, but 
ia lacking the physical properties and advantages of 
"well-prepared anthracite. That, at least, is “a” lesson 
that coal dealers in “the States” have learned, even 
_ though located in sections where bituminous coal was 
readily had and anthracite short, almost to the point 
of disappearance. 
} The topic assigned me by your secretary was the 
“Lesson of the Great Anthracite Shortage,” but Mr. 
Caspell failed to indicate whether I was expected to 
_ discuss the lessons learned by retailers in the States, 
or whether I was to attempt to analyze the situation 
in which the Canadian retail coal dealer finds himself. 
This raises the question, “Is there one lesson for 
» the coal dealer located in the States and another for 
the Canadian dealer? Or is there one outstanding 
lesson growing out of our common difficulties that 
can be used as a safe guide for future policies, 
whether we are located north or south of our mutual 
boundary line. 
It would be exhilarating to be able to stand before 
' you and analyze the past, propound the question and 
propose a new and specific remedy, particularly if it 
turned out to be original or surprising, perhaps in- 
volving a radical change in policy. But such is not 
my situation. I find myself confronted by a simple 
answer. It may seem commonplace and of no direct 
value, yet it appeals to me as the outstanding lesson 
of the great anthracite shortage and one, which once 
grasped and followed out to its logical and direct 
conclusion, guides our policy and your policy, whether 
as coal dealers or as proud citizens of our respective 
nations. 





All Lines of Activities Interdependent. 


The lesson I find from a reading of the past is that 
the boundary lines of modern civilization are not 
| lines of separation but merely lines of definition, that 

serve to designate our respective spheres of influence, 
but unlike the great wall of China bring home to 
those on either side the fact of our interdependence 
one upon the other, and the manifest advantages to 
both parties in such inter-relationships. 

The great anthracite shortage was the outgrowth 
of what was in effect a war or conflict of ideas 
between organized labor and the owners and opera- 
tors of coal mines and of railroads, and the parallel 
between this great economic or industrial conflict with 
all other important conflicts is quickly apparent. The 

’ conflict was indecisive in that the causes were not 
removed by the conflict itself. Countless people, not 
themselves responsible for the origin of the conflict, 
have had to bear the consequences in greater or less 
degree. While public opinion has been crystallized 
against a repetition of such a conflict, there is a wide 
difference of opinion regarding the way to prevent 
its repetition. 

We have a Federal Coal Commission studying the 
coal problem with a view to determining ways and 
means to prevent future disturbances in the coal in- 
dustry by discovering basic evils, if any exist, and 
weaknesses, and recommending remedies. You too 
have your Dominion Coal Commission, charged with 
the same responsibility. It would be presumptious 
of me to attempt to present a solution to this great 
question, but each one of us who are directly asso- 
ciated with this problem and concerned in its solution 
should make some contribution to the subject, and 
the lesson, as I see it is to co-ordinate our relation- 
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ships, not to seyer them, as has been suggested by 
some, 


Need of Co-operation Apparent. 


Let us, as representing an essential branch of an 
essential industry, join with every other element 
equally concerned—within the industry itself, the 
public, our respective governments, also “the press,” 
to see that the problem is settled rightly. Too often 
in such a case as this the study of the situation is 
engaged in by those not directly concerned. The 
public, too often, is in the position of the visitor to 
the great city, getting into a taxi for the first time, 
CtG etc: 

Likewise, we must not fail to recognize the rightful 
interest as well as dependence of the Canadian and 
the U. S. retailer each upon the other. 

One of the most important distinctions between 
the anthracite and bituminous market is the fact that 
anthracite distribution is stabilized by the constant 
demand, enabling continuous operation of anthracite 
mines, thereby obviating the countless difficulties inci- 
dent to intermittent operation of mines and employ- 
ment of labor which characterizes the bituminous 
industry. Anthracite production, under normal con- 
ditions, is adequate for the existing demand, and un- 
der such abnormal conditions as have recently existed 
the producers demonstrated their ability to rise to the 
situation and increase their output substantially. The 
loss of any important anthracite consuming section 
would throw a burden upon all other sections inter- 
ested, in that the overhead now distributed over a 
normal tonnage would then have to be distributed 
over 2 lessened output, and demoralization which 
always follows an over-supply would exist through- 
out the anthracite industry. 


Equality in Distribution. 


Perhaps in the past few months you have felt that 
almost all of the anthracite was being withheld from 
you to supply us, while some of our people felt that 
most of their coal was going into Canada. When 
some of our northern New York communities did re- 
ceive a car of anthracite, they used to feel like the 
housemaid cleaning the stairs after an afternoon tea 
party and finding a solid silver spoon in a corner of 
the landing, who soliloquized—“Goodness me, one of 
our guests must have had a hole in her pocket.” 

But the fact is, as shown by authoritative statistics, 
that the surprising feature of the distribution of 
anthracite is not the inequalities but the degree of 
equality that characterized the allotment of coal as 
between the countries or the communities affected. 

True, we had some agitation in the States for 
“embargoes,” and also for “priorities” which would 
have amounted to the same thing, but such attempts 
came to naught, due to the wisdom and sense of fair 
play that actuated those in authority. 

Perhaps you too have had some well meaning, but 
ill-advised and uninformed citizens who have advo- 
cated division rather than co-operation, as the solu- 
tion of your problem. 

It is with pleasure that I recall first meeting with 
the representatives of the Canadian Retail Coal 
Dealers at a convention of our National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, when the question of recogni- 
tion of the rights of Canada to receive its require- 
ments of anthracite from our mines was considered. 
Some of you here were present and will recall the 
cense of that gathering of representatives of the re- 
tail coal men from the entire anthracite consuming 
territory of this continent, to the effect that no sepa- 
rate classification of coal dealers from Canada or from 
the States would be tolerated, and I am glad to be 
able to state that no different attitude has ever been 
taken at any time since, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, by any official or representative body of coal 
men, whether producers, wholesalers or retailers. 

Your business is appreciated, your rights are re- 
spected, your friendship is sought and our hope is 
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that our proximity to you, our mutual dependence, 
and our ties of kindred, will as time goes by, only 
serve to intensify our interdependence and strengthen 
our respect, one for the other. 





February Fuel Exports 


Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal and 
coke during February were: 

ANTHRACITE: Canada, 323,150; Guatemala, 
30; Honduras, 1; Mexico, 193; Cuba, 5,198; Domini- 
can Republic, 779; total, 330,351 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Italy, 9,353; Canada, 730,112; 
British Honduras, 535; Costa Rica, 1; Guatemala, 
5; Honduras, 505; Nicaragua, 601; Mexico, 4,301 ; 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 657; Bermuda, 1,036; 
Jamaica, 2,149; Cuba, 55,511; Dominican Republic, 
209; Ecuador, 998; total, 805,973 gross tons. 

COKE: Denmark, 21; France, 1,097; Nether- 
lands, 1,437; Norway, 783; Canada, 58,142; Costa 
Rica, 9; Guatemala, 10; Honduras, 11; Nicaragua, 
7: Panama, 2; Salvador, 8; Mexico, 5,145; Cuba, 
771; Dominican Republic, 15; Virgin Islands, 1; 
Haiti, 10; Chile, 3,515; Colombia, 5; total, 70,989 
gross tons. 

By Customs Districts. 


ANTHRACITE: Maine and New Hampshire, 1; 
Vermont, 1,136; St. Lawrence, 97,929; Rochester, 
2,767; Buffalo, 219,233; New York, 2,561; Phila- 
delphia, 6,184; New Orleans, 1; San Antonio, 1525 
El Paso, 20; Arizona, 3; Los Angeles, 18; Wash- 
ington, 2; Dakota, 186; Duluth-Superior, 8; 
Michigan, 150; total, 330,351 gross tons. 

BITUMINOUS: Vermont, 1,419; St. Lawrence, 
150,077; Rochester, 41,102; Buffalo, 342,881; New 
York, 880; Philadelphia, 5,468; Maryland, 6,346; Vir- 
ginia, 49,838; South Carolina, 7,382; Mobile, 446; 
New Orleans, 1,216; El Paso, 1,731; Arizona, 2,063 ; 
Los Angeles, 35; San Francisco, 447; Washington, 
2,204; Dakota, 8,426; Duluth-Superior, 5,347; Michi- 
gan, 177,790; Ohio, 866; Porto Rico, 9; total, 805,973 
gross tons. 

COKE: Maine and New Hampshire, 185; Ver- 
mont, 1,085; St. Lawrence, 2,811; Rochester, 1,000 ; 
Buffalo, 39,495; New York, 1,226; Philadelphia, 783; 
Maryland, 548; Florida, 210; Mobile, 4,434; New 
Orleans, 572; El Paso, 1,011; Arizona, 4038; San 
Francisco, 19; Dakota, 4,013; Duluth-Superior, Sis 
Michigan, 9,456; Ohio, 92; Porto Rico, 6; total, 
70,989 gross tons. 

BUNKER: New York, 145,949; Philadelphia, 
19,889: Maryland, 9,990; Hampton Roads, 80,282; 
Florida, 9,109: Mobile, 6,079; New Orleans, 27,143; 
Galveston, 668. 


Government Investigators in Northwest. 


Minneapouis, April 18—Conferences were held 
last week between representatives of the Federal Fue! 
Distributors and coal men in the Twin Cities. The 
subject was the distribution of fuel and what can be 
done to avert future shortages. Retailers and whole- 
salers were questioned separately, and informatior 
was obtained as to the inadequate supplies on hanc 
when winter set in; also some suggestion of differ- 
ences of opinion between wholesalers and retailers 
which might tend to lack of co-operation. 


According to a published interview, one of the in- 
vestigators seems to have reached the conclusion thai 
the trouble—or at least a serious contributing factos 
in the shortage—was due to the failure of retailers te 
buy supplies in the early summer. And the failure tc 
buy early was due to a natural fear that a drop ir 
prices later on might leave them with high-priced coa 
on hand, on which to take a loss. The statement i: 
made that an effort will be made to study out a solu. 
tion whereby differences and misunderstandings be 
tween different branches of the trade may be smoothec 
out. 


If the interview is complete, another oversight by 
the investigators is to give heed to the aggressive 
existence of the all-rail trade in this district, pushing 
for a good share of the trade. Neither wholesaler not 
retailer is at all anxious to stock up with coal ir 
the spring or early summer and take a chance tha 
the bottom will be cut from under the market by 
lower prices on all-rail coal. 
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STUDYING ANTHRACITE TRADE 


Fact Finding Commission Plans to Have 
Its Report Ready July Ist. 


The U. S. Coal Commission has started in earnest 
upon its investigation of the anthracite industry. 
Chairman Hammond and several other,members be- 
ean a tour of the anthracite region this week, to study 
conditions at first hand. The data obtained will be 
used in compiling a report, which it is planned to 
issue by July Ist. 

Professor Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, has been engaged by the 
Commission to make a thorough inquiry into the 
corporate control and financing, investments and 
profits of the hard coal producing companies. Pro- 
fessor Hollander is described as an authority on 
taxation and financial history, and also has served 
as an umpire in controversies in the Georges Creek 
and Upper Potemac bituminous fieJds. 

While in the anthracite regions the members of the 
commission expect to observe, especially, conditions 
in the mines, from an engineering standpoint and 
conditions affecting the mine workers. Among the 
factors of the anthracite situation to which attention 
is being given are whether or not the separation of 
anthracite companies from railroad control, brought 
about through dissolution proceedings instituted by 
the Government, has proved of any actual benefit to 
the consumer, and also questions relating to royalties 
collected by owners of the coal lands. 

Former Vice-President Marshall, a member of the 
commission, said today that “some person somewhere 
should tell us how any law of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania or the Congress of the United States could 
establish a reasonable royalty scale for anthracite 
mining.” Owners of some of the anthracite deposits, 
he asserted, are taking a royalty from coal mined on 
their estates “as high as they jolly well please.” 

As soon as sufficient data have been collected the 
commission is to hold public hearings, but commis- 
sion members make it plain that care will be taken 
to limit these proceedings to the discussion of con- 
troversial questions only. There is an element in the 
commission strongly opposed to long drawn out hear- 
ings which might result in a waste of time rather 
than the collection of useful views. 


u Hopes to Avoid Strike. 


The commission hopes there will be no strike or 
lockout in the anthracite fields when the present wage 
scale expires on August 31st, but does not wish to 
express an opinion in adyance of the negotiations for 
a new agreement. 

Commission members recognize that it is too early 
to expect the operators and miners to weaken their 
positions or cast aside trading points for the forth- 
coming wage negotiations, but take the position that 
when these conferences begin the public will have 
the facts and can pass judgment authoritatively on 
the outcome. 

If the report is of such a nature as to command 
public support, members of the commission feel con- 
fident that a new wage agreement will be reached 
and that there will be no suspension of work such 
as took place last year. 


May Not Wage 


There is no expectation that there will be occasion 
for the commission to suggest the continuance of the 
present wage scale for another year as was done in 
advance of the termination of the bituminous wage 
scale on April Ist. The continuance of the old scale 
in the case of the bituminous industry was urged on 
the ground that recommendations of the coal com- 
mission were not yet available as a basis for a new 
agreement. 

In the case of the anthracite industry, however, it 
was provided in the law creating the coal commission 
that its report on anthracite should be submitted in 
advance of the termination of the wage contract 
expiring this summer. 

In view of the upward tendency of wages in other 
industries there now seems little likelihood that the 
commission will recommend much of a reduction, if 
any, in the wages of anthracite coal miners. The 
operators last year insisted that a reduction was 


Recommend Cut. 
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imperative while the miners demanded an increase. 

Representations have been made to the commission 
by the mine workers that if the price of anthracite 
to the consumer is to be brought down the cut must 
be made elsewhere than in the wages of the miners. 
Members of the commission have been impressed with 
this point and intend to make a thorough investigation 
into all other items entering into the cost of anthracite 
to the consumer. ‘ 


HYLAN’S COAL PROBE 





Mayor Sends Out Questionnaires to Whole- 
sale and Retail Dealers. 


Mayor Hylan of New York is conducting a coal 
investigation of his own, having recently mailed ques- 
tionnaires to wholesale and retail dealers, which he 
asks them to fill out and return by April 23rd. Ow- 
ing to the amount of data recently called for by the 
U. S. Coal Commission, the trade is pretty well fed 
up on questionnaires, and as the mayor has no au- 
thority to compel answers it is not likely that much 
attention will be paid to his inquiries. The waste 
basket probably got most of the questionnaires, which 
ask for the following information : 

1. How many tons of anthracite coal did you sell 
in New York City between April 1, 1922 and April 1, 
1923? 

2. How many tons of bituminous coal did you 
sell in New York City between April 1, 1922 and 
April 1, 1923? 

3. What was the range of sales prices per ton be- 
tween April 1 and September 1, 1922? anthracite, 
bituminous. And between September 1, 1922 and 
April 1, 1923? 

4. What proportion of anthracite did you sell di- 
rectly to householders and what proportion to 
dealers? 

5. What proportion of bituminous did you sell to 
householders (apartment houses, private houses, etc.), 
and what proportion for commercial use (factories, 
etc.) ? 

6. How many tons of anthracite coal did you sell 
in New York City during the twelve months previous? 

7. How many tons of bituminous coal did you sell 
in New York City during the twelve months previous? 
range of prices? anthracite; 


8. Between what 


bituminous : 


State Anthracite Contracts. 


Contracts for supplying anthracite coal to New 
York State institutions have been awarded as fol- 
lows, the prices named being for gross tons, de- 
livered, unless otherwise specified : 

Lee Coal Co., New York, 3,500 tons No. 1 buck- 
wheat for Albany power house, $5.39. 

Pattison & Bowns, New York, 5,500 tons No. 1 
buckwheat for Hudson River State Hospital, $5.64. 

Bulah Coal Mining Co., New York, 850 tons No. 
1 buckwheat for Hudson River Pumping Station, 
$6.05. 

Meeker & Co., New York, 800 tons No. 2 buck- 
wheat fer Utica, $5.47. 

Hartwell & Lester, New York, 1,500 tons No. 1 
buckwheat for Utica, $5.47. 

Dock & Coal Co., Plattsburg, 450 tons egg, stove 
and chestnut for Clinton and Dannemora, $8.65 per 
gross ton f. 0. b. mine. 

Whitney & Kemmerer, New York, 200 tons pea 
coal for Hudson, $5.90 per gross ton f. o. b. mine. 

Percy Heilner & Son, New York, 235 tons stove 
coal for Ray Brook, Syracuse and Sing Sing, $8.50 
per gross ton f. o. b. mine. 


The annual report of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way shows that the cost of its coal supply dropped 
to $6,386,255 in 1922, as against $7,704,569 in 1921, 


-and $11,118,328 in 1920. Average per 100 locomotive 


miles was only $30.75 in 1922, against $42.06 in 1921, 
$49.81 in 1920, and $30.58 in 1919. At the end of 
1922, there were 1,515 miles of track laid with 100- 
pound rails, compared with 1,294 in 1921, 1,151 in 
1920, 1,063 in 1919, and 968 in 1918. 


‘miles per car per day, 


] 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S TRAFFIC | 


Official Figures Show Over 6,000 Cars Mov. 
ing Daily Through Gallitzin. 


There have been references in print recently to t } 
number of cars handled by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
through Gallitzin, Pa. We have obtained the cor 
rect figures from the Penfsylvania management, — 
these show some variation from unofficial statisti 


heretofore published in other papers. They are % 
follows for the week ended March 3lst: 
Loads Empties Total 
Mastwardls. cee. ee 22,009 153 22,162 
Westward oscar ee 6,680 15,204 21,884 
The daily average during that week was: 
Loads Empties Total 
Wastward,. o-semiee 3,143 22 3,167 
Westward ........ 954 272 3,126 & 
The peak figure for the total eastward movement 
was 4,116 cars on March 25th. yi 


4 
The peak figure for the total westward mover) 
was 4,681 cars on March 11th. t{ 
During the first three months of the present year 
the total number of loaded revenue freight cars han- 
dled on the Pennsylvania System was 1,980,713. : 
this period covered exactly 100 days, the average per 
day was, of course, 19,807 cars. These figures, how- 
ever, are not comparable with the movement past 
Gallitzin, as they merely show the number of cars of 
freight originating or received from connections ; that 
is, the new freight coming on to the railroad every 
day. The passing figures at any given point, of 

course, reflect other factors, including the avera 


Coal Traffic via Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


The tonnage of coal and coke moving over 
Poughkeepsie Bridge for the years named below will 
show to what extent the bridge route is being used to 
get coal into the New England market, and the growth 
of the traffic over the Central New England Ry. in 
the past few years. 

Tonnages for the fiscal years ending June 30th u 
to 1915 and then for the calendar years were 
follows: 


Year Tons Year Tons 
OO Ames, << eee 913,573 1975 eee 2,828,4 i 
1S0R Fee... contac 069,655; 1916). eee 3,421,1 
GOOF... ans 1,806,547. 1917 see 4,289, 
CS | eee 2113952 1918050 4,667,817 
VO Sas, «sees 2,389,680. 1919 Tee 4,537 
LOT 2ateee), \. . kekde 2,768,696 1920 eee 5,071 
Sa ees ieee c 3,079,688. 1921) 2. ye eraanes 4,476. 
LOVA Oe a v.ss .naete 2,856,317 19220 ae 3,094,351 


Tonnage carried over the bridge was divided 
follows: 


1919 1920 1921 


21,043 20,912 6,441 


The increase for the fiscal year 1909 over 1908 was 
very notable, amounting to 836,892 tons. With 
reconstruction of the structure in 1907-8 its usefulne 
was much increased. 








Holiday List Attracted Attention. 


Our article published in issue of March 10th, pai 
894, relative to Foreign Holidays was attractive 
certain of the editorial fraternity. 

In its issue of April 2nd the Coal Trade Bulle 
of Pittsburgh courteously noted, “On page 320, Ce 
Trade Bulletin issue of March 16th an article a 


was especially compiled by SAwARD’s JOURNAL. 
credit. line was inadvertently omitted.” 


credit, as did the Fairmont West Virginian, and the 
Coal Review, that journalistic snowbird by means 
which the National Coal Association bites the hai 
which fed it in its youth, republished the article 
credit to the West Virginian. ' 


a) 
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_ ANTHRACITE BRIEF FILED 


Operators Tell Commission that Union’s 
Only Argument Is Force. 


( In a brief filed with the U. S. Coal Commission 
last Saturday, the General Committee’ of Anthracite 
Operators stated that “unless the Commission can find 
“some remedy whereby force can be dethroned and 
_ reason recognized as ruler, there is no salvation for 

the anthracite industry. Nearly all other questions 
are subordinate to this.” 

_ The brief was signed by Walter Gordon Merritt, as 
) counsel. Taking last year’s strike as a starting point, 
it asserted that “this national hold-up, by refusing to 
negotiate with willing union operators with whom 
_ there was no dispute, by disrupting non-union opera- 
‘tions, by avoiding an anthracite settlement, by flout- 
ing the President of the United States and by re- 
| fusing to arbitrate, had for its purpose the attainment 

‘of its ends by ruthlessly inflicting injury on the public, 
in flagrant violation of the Federal Anti-Trust laws. 
' “The refusal to permit resumption of coal pro- 
duction by the producers of 90 per cent of the nation’s 
‘coal supply on any terms within the reach of the par- 
ties, was not to bring pressure on these producers to 
‘grant more concessions, but to starve the public into 
submission through a protracted coal famine. 
| “The purpose to extend the power of the United 

~Mine Workers by international combinations to de- 
| prive the American people of coal is clear if the re- 
“port from London under date of April 12, 1923, is 
' true that President Lewis has offered a resolution be- 
‘fore the Executive Committee of the International 
| Federation of Miners declaring, ‘in case of strike, all 

“means should be taken to prevent export of coal to 
_ the country involved in the strike.’ 












Operators Favored Settlement by Reason. 
} _ “Throughout the trying days of 1922 the operators 
- were fighting for the principle of settlement by reason 
i ‘and the mine workers were fighting for a settlement 
_ by force. The operators stood for arbitration in an 
' industry of great public importance. The miners stood 
for coercion by public privation. In the end, the de- 
‘mands of a frightened public, supported by the urgings 
of public officials, led to a sacrifice of the principle 
“in order that the public might have coal. 
“Unless that chapter of history can be reversed, un- 
“less the commission can find some remedy whereby 
force can be dethroned and reason recognized as 
‘ruler, there is no salvation for the anthracite in- 
dustry. Nearly all other questions are subordinate to 
‘this. It is not as a wage adjusting body that this 
| commission can best serve its country, but in estab- 
“fishing durable and workable machinery for the ad- 
_ justment by peaceful methods of all differences that 
may hereafter arise and the elimination of industrial 
warfare. 
_ The strike is a legitimate weapon to drive an 
economic bargain with a selfish employer, but there is 
‘no moral right and should be no legal right to organize 
strikes or lock-outs in basic industries or transporta- 
tion where disinterested agencies for adjustment and 
adjudication are available. 
- “A national combination, controlling coal produc- 
“tion, whether it be of employers or employes, which 
disregards the public interest and wilfully seeks to 
‘produce a coal famine by refusing to arbitrate indus- 
‘trial disputes, deserves correction and regulation at 
‘the hands of the Government. A Government which 
is unafraid can do no less than meet this issue. lf 
society has a right to protect itself against abuses in 


the coal industry, here is occasion to act. If this major - 


problem goes unremedied, there is no consistency in 
. . . ’ 

proposing remedies for minor problems.” 

, 


West Virginia Coal Land Opportunity. 


-- We have learned of a large and desirable coal 
property in West Virginia, located on the B. & O. 
RR. R. and taking the Fairmont rate east, the coal 
‘running about 30 in volatile, being available for pur- 

chase. We can arrange to put those interested in 
4 touch with the right party. 








The annual convention of the Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana Coal Association will be held at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, on May 22nd, 23rd and 24th. 


SAWA'TR D*S: JOURS 


ASK OPEN HEARINGS 


Bituminous Operators in Second Brief 


Renew Attack on U. M. W. 


The Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee, 
through its counsel, Col. Henry L. Stimson, has filed a 
second brief with the Federal Coal Commission at- 
tacking the methods of the United Mine Workers and 
giving alleged instances of acts of violence, which, it 
is charged, were designed to create a monopoly of 
mine labor. 

Col. Stimson and Goldthwaite Dorr, associate 
counsel, in the introduction to the brief, repeated their 
request for open hearings at which to present proof, 
“so that the charges we make can be publicly substan- 
tiated and the United Mine Workers have the same 
opportunity to contradict, mitigate or excuse, if they 
can.’ 

The brief alleges nine deliberate campaigns of vio- 
lence during the 1922 strike within the State of Ohio, 
where the U. M. W. was founded. Two of the cases 
cited involving murder, followed close on Herrin. 

In no instance, according to counsel for the com- 
mittee, was the operator seeking to replace discharged 
employes with strikebreakers. The raids described 
were against steam shovel operations, designed to 
alleviate the public’s shortage during the suspension of 
mining. 

Attacks in Ohio Cited. 


“The attack in each case,” the brief declares, “was 
made by members of the United Mine Workers as 
pure outsiders, who thrust themselves into the situa- 
tion with no other reason or purpose except to prevent 
this particular supply of coal under operation from 
reaching the people of the United States at a time 
when the United Mine Workers were seeking to force 
their wage scale upon the country by a coal famine. 
Each transaction, therefore, was directly aimed not at 
a former employer, but was ‘direct action’ aimed at the 
public.” 

In the letter accompanying the brief, counsel for the 
operators say: 

“The United Mine Workers have presented to the 
Commission and to the public as their remedy for the 
evils which the public complains of in the coal in- 
dustry the complete organization of all the coal fields 
in the country by their union, with the resultant cen- 
tralized control in the hands of their international 
leaders of all coal mine labor in the United States. 

“They would remedy the evils of labor monopoly by 
more monopoly. We would remedy them by curbing 
the power of the existing monopoly. In making up 
its mind whether the power of the United Mine 
Workers of America should be extended, we believe 
that the Commission and public alike can, with ad- 
vantage, look to the results of this monopoly in the 
State where it had its origin and which it holds in its 
firmest grip.” 


Large Southern Coal Land Deals. 


A dispatch from Chattanooga says that several 
large coal land deals are under way or have recently 
been completed. One in northeastern Alabama in- 
cludes undeveloped and developed coal land in 
Walker, Winston, Cullman and Etowah counties, and 
involves about $3,000,000. First payment has been 
made by New York and Pittsburgh interests. 

Another deal approaching consummation is in 
Cullman County, Alabama, and involves $6,500,000 
to $7,000,000 for one of the largest independent coal 
companies in that State, and $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 
for another. Plans call for immediate construction 
of by-product coking ovens. 

There is likewise activity in coal property in 
Sequatchie Valley, Tennessee. G. Sharman and asso- 
ciates, of Sequatchie, have sold to Pocahontas Coal 
interests, mainly mid-western, headed by former 
Gov. Harding of Iowa, 20,000 acres of coal land, for 
$200,000. The Pocahontas company has started con- 
struction of 200 miners’ homes, and a force is making 
entries into the seams. Pittsburgh interests control 
the Pocahontas & Sewanee Coal Co., and the new 
enterprise is under their ownership. 


Send for copy of Saward’s Annual, 1923. Now 
ready. Price $2.50. 
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TRAFFIC RESTRICTIONS 


Those Resulting from High Freight Rates Not 
Always a Disadvantage. 


Some comment has arisen lately as to whether high 
freight rates will tend to localize the business activity 
of industrial concerns. Perhaps it will in some cases. 
Articles of great weight or bulk in comparison to 
value may not be able to travel so far afield as was 
formerly the case. 

But is this a disadvantage? If the manufacturer at 
a certain place cannot ship to customers a thousand 
miles away, as he formerly did, if he can do business 
only in a 500 mile radius, it is equally a fact that the 
shipper 1,000 miles away will experience the same 
disadvantage, and will in like manner be restricted to 
a section 500 miles from his shipping point. 

Perhaps this is a logical conclusion. There is no 
use hauling goods back and forth across the country. 
Ii it tends to develop sectionalism, that is another 
story ; but economy of operation seems to be the order 
of the day in all directions. 

There is something developing also with regard to 
lessened passenger traffic, proportionately considered. 
With the increase in costs in the recent past, business 
men give more thought than previously to the expense 
of a journey, and there is more and more reliance 
on the telephone for matters demanding prompt atten- 
tion. Perhaps the obstacle to frequent trips on busi- 
ness errands will be overcome, as the commercial 
world becomes more thoroughly accustomed to the 
high level of costs. Gradually it will appear that the 
dollar of McKinley’s time is worth only 50 cents 
today. 

The need of watching trade tendencies is shown by 
the change that has resulted in the status of coal pro- 
ducing states, as shown by the record which we repro- 
duce in another column with reference to the show- 
ings in 1897 and 1922. Some of the changes have 
come about so quietly that perhaps few have recog- 
nized their extent, and so it is in other directions. 
Many changes do not eventuate with a bang, like the 
introduction of some popular fad among the fashions 
of the day, but their result becomes a material factor 
in the course of time. 





Galloway Reelected President 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Maryland Coal Co. (of Maryland) was held Monday 
at its offices in Baltimore, and J. W. Galloway was 
re-elected president for another year. The following 
directors were also re-elected: Mr. Galloway; John 
T. Manson, of New Haven, Conn.; George Paull, of 
Pittsburgh; George Hewlett, Nathan Todd Porter, 
Jr., and J. E. McGowan, of New York, and Gordon 
Smith, of Baltimore. 

The company’s mines are Iccated at Lonaconing, 
Md., in the George’s Creek region. Mr. Galloway, 
who has been at the head of the company for many 
years, is also president of the Maryland Coal Co. of 
West Virginia, the Simpson Creek Coal Co. and the 
Maryland Clay Products Co. 


Give a Thought to Conservation. 


That our national resources are not unlimited is 
illustrated by information coming to hand with refer- 
ence to the decrease in the supply of lead. The cur- 
rent quotation of 8.35 cents per pound is referred to 
as a very high figure, almost double the average 
price of the last 30 years. A lead famine is pre~ 
dicted by one authority, as no new deposits have 
been discovered within the last few years and most 
of the large lead producing mines are approaching 
exhaustion, except the great mines of the Coeur 
d'Alene district. 

We have seen the great reduction of coal output 
in Maryland; the cutting down of production in Clear- 
field County and other districts. This shows there 
may well be a thought given to the future, even in 
the case of bituminous coal; so unlimited as regards 
the national total, but so much more restricted when 
we consider the amount east of Pittsburgh. 


Perry Barker, of the Barker Fuel Engineering Co., 
Boston, went on a business trip for several days this 
week to Philadelphia and New York. 


| General Notes | 


The Karm Terminal Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
opened a branch office and retail yard at Waterbury. 

A washery at Scranton belonging to the Lacka- 
wanna Valley Fuel Co. was destroyed by a fire a 
few days ago. 

The Peoples Fuel & Supply Co., of Red Lion, Pa., 
is to extend its business to York, having purchased 
the site for a coal yard at the latter place. 

Texas produced 361,000 tons of bituminous coal 

last year and 893,000 tons of lignite, according to the 
estimate of State Mine Inspector Bruce Gentry. 
_ Fire recently broke out in the West Shenandoah 
colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co, and burned a week before it was finally brought 
under contrcl. It is now out. 

A bill providing for an investigation of the coal 
supply of New York State by a committee of the 
Legislature was introduced at Albany last Monday 
by Assemblyman Campbell, of Schenectady. 

Five persons lost their lives last Saturday when 
the barge Stroudsburg sunk off the Delaware capes 
while being towed from Norfolk to New England 
with a cargo of coal. One of the victims was the 
captain’s wife. 

It is understood that the recent report of the sale 
of the properties of the Central Coal & Coke Co., of 
Kansas City, involves the disposition of the company’s 
coal properties to the United States Distributing Cor- 
poration, with the timber holdings, which are very 
extensive, going in some other direction. 

As a result of unofficial conferences held last week 
in Cardiff between representatives of the coal tippers 
and trimmers and of their employers, the men have 
agreed to a partial third shift at the docks. This is 
expected to expedite very considerably the dispatch 
of vessels loading Welsh coal, thus lightening the 
marked congestion of the past few months. 


Shipments of bituminous coal over the Virginian 
Ry. during February amounted to 617,466 tons, com- 
pared with 571,649 tons during same month of 1922, 
an increase of 45,817 tons, or 8 per cent. For the 
first two months this year tonnage carried amounted 
to 1,280,468 tons, against 1,076,844 tons during same 
period last year, an increase of 203,624 tons, or 18.9 
per cent. 


At the annual meeting of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, to bé held in New York, May 7th-11th, 
J. D. A. Morrow will deliver an address on “Some 
Problems of Coal Distribution.” J. G. Bradley will 
discuss “Labor and Its Relation to the Cost of In- 
dustrial Coal,’ while George H. Cushing will have 
as his theme “Economic vs, Legislative Solution of 
the Coal Problem.” 


The Faith Pocahontas Coal Company, with C. H. 
Mead of Beckley, W. Va., as president, has been 
recently organized and development of the holdings 
of this company will shortly commence. The com- 
pany owns several thousand acres of smokeless coal 
lands on the Milam Fork Branch of the Virginian 
Railway and it is expected that coal will be shipped 
from the operation this year. 


The State Board of Taxes and Assessments of 
New Jersey has announced a reduction from $1,- 
170,145 to $313,662 in the assessment on personal 
property levied by the Saddle River, Bergen County, 
Tax Board against the Pennsylvania Coal Co. for 
1922, The assessment was levied against coal 
stored in the Township of Saddle River. The 
State Board held that the method of assessment fol- 
lowed by the Township Board was erroneous. 


The Colonial Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters 
in the Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed sole selling representative of the Argentine 
Coal Mining Co.’s Maple Furnace mine, located on 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad in western Penn- 
sylvania. The company also handles the output of 
the North East Coal Mining Co, and the Standard 
Coal Mining Co., with mines in the same district. 
It is said the combined tonnage of these operations 
makes the Colonial company the largest shipper in 
Group One on the Bessemer. 


An illustration of the manner in which hotels 
have acted against their own interests by increase in 
restaurant charges is seen in the fact that the Adel- 
phia Hotel, Philadelphia, has published an announce- 
ment that while it has a capacity for taking care of 
all its room guests in the dining room, only 40 per 
cent have been patronizing the restaurant. Conse- 
quently, a special arrangement has been put in force 
making room charge and breakfast charge one item. 
Thus it is hoped to get more customers and reduce 
per capita overhead. 


There are many reasons given for not advertising. 
Sometimes we are impressed with the number thereof, 
not only when they are told to us but, also, when we 
have to mention them to others who ask us, as so 
many do, why “so and so” does not advertise. In 
fact, we are sometimes thought to be remiss in not 
obtaining certain advertising, and a quizzical smile is 
evoked occasionally when we repeat the reason that 
has been given to us. There is one reason, however, 
that nearly always seems conclusive, though used as 
often by well-fixed concerns as by the more precarious. 
It is, in fact, lack of funds. If that is really the 
‘chief reason the others do not matter much. 

While there is no apprehension with regard to a 
shortage of mine labor, such as has occurred at other 
times when the use of coal was on an active basis, it 
is seen that the surplus was after all only a tem- 
porary condition as far as the large numbers some- 
times quoted were concerned. It is clear that there 
must be some advantage in coal mining if so large 
a number of men are attracted to the industry and 
are satisfied to remain in it. Still, the question re- 
mains: Is it desirable for any industry to carry so 
large a number in partial idleness for more or less 
temporary use? It is hoped the Coal Commission 
will suggest some way of equalizing tonnage move- 
ment so that there may be relatively steady work; 
recognizing in the proper degree the propensity of 
mine workers for days off. 


RETAIL PRICES 


What Dealers in Different Places Are Charg- 
ing for Anthracite. 


Below are same additions to the list of retail 
prices at various places published last week: 


New Haven, Conn., egg, stove and nut, $14.25 
dumped on the walk and $14.75 if put in the bin. 
These are cash prices. If the coal is billed the 
charge will be $15.25 a ton. For pea size the prices 
are: $12.25 dumped on the walk, $12.75 if put in, 
and $13.25 if billed, 

Wilmington, Del., $13.75 for broken and egg; $14 
for stove and nut; $11.25 for pea, net cash and chute 
delivery. 

Pittsfield, Mass., 
sizes except pea. 

Reading, Pa., egg, stove and nut, $14.50 to $15 
per gross ton; pea, $11.50 to $12, 

Paterson, N. J., $12.65 for egg; $12.90 for stove 
and nut; $10.90 for pea. 
Mass., 


$14.50 to $15 for all domestic 


Williamstown, $15 for all domestic sizes 
except pea. 
Manchester, N. H., egg, stove and nut, $16.25; 


pea, $14.25. 


Scandalous Report Denied. 


A recently published press report, stating that the 
United States Coal Commission had made a finding 
to the effect that bituminous coal prices had been 
increased without any corresponding increase to the 
operators in the costs of coal production and that the 
operators were gouging the public, was officially de- 
nied by the commission this week. 

E. E, Hunt, secretary of the commission, in a letter 
to Harry L. Gandy, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, stated that he had been in- 
structed by the commission, in the absence of John 
Hays Hammond, its chairman, to advise the associa- 
tion that the commission had made no statement or 
report upon which such recent press statements could 
be based. 


_ 


\ 
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For one week the Canadian visitors to the one 


trade were not numerous. They all went to the 


Toronto coal convention. 


F. H. Hoag, of the Weaver Coal Co., is in Pitts 
burgh this week, assisting at the establishment o 
the company’s new office there, of which W. H. 
McGinnis is to be the manager. s 


The Welland Canal opened on April 17th and the 
Lake Ontario end of it is free from ice, but the Lake 
Erie end will not be navigable for a while yet. The 
Lake Ontario hard coal ports are still inactive. 


President J. T. Roberts, of the local bituminous 
coal association, who was seriously ill last week, is 
sufficiently recovered to be able to return to his office, 
He had symptoms of appendicitis, but the difficulty 
proved to be a local internal inflammation. ‘ | 


The city authorities do not seem te think a coal 
contract is of much account just now. The throw- 
ing out of the waterworks bids has now been fol- 
lowed by the rejection of the bids on hard coal for 
the parks and other city public fuel consumers. 


The Maher Collieries Co. is already delivering fuel 
coal in the harbor on its contract to furnish 100,000 
tons to the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. It is 
announced that the Maher Co. has taken over the 
Burns mines at Avella, Pa., shipping this way over 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. About eight 
cars a day will be produced from the new colliery. 


A concern in Alberta, Canadian Northwest, is try- 
ing to enliven the Canadian trade by offering coal 
from that district at prices that someone imagines. will 
compete with coal from this side, but dealers say 
it cannot be done. That coal is not only light and 
chaffy, but very heavy in ash, besides being deficient 
Mebeee Usis: 


Buffalo turned out about 15 coal men to attend 
the Canadian Retail Coal Association at Toronto 
last week. They included: R. G. Beatty, E. T. 
Bline, J. Q. Clarke, F. J. Durdan, F. C. Eckelman, 
S. G. Lund, Albert McColgan, John McClelland, 
K. D. McMurrich, G. J. Mechau, G. A. Pingrey, 
(ACE Rich, Horace Southall, S. M. Stanley, and 
C. F. Westfall. q 


It is announced that the new Statler Hotel, built 
on the site of the residence of President Millard 
Fillmore, on lower Delaware avenue, is to be opened 
on May 19th. It was begun on May 18, 1921, and 
has 1,100 rooms, This marks a big shake-up in 
Buffalo hotels. The old Statler has already been 
renamed the Hotel Buffalo, and on the new Statler 
opening, the Iroquois, taken over some time ago by 
the Statler interests, will close and be converted infh 
an office building. ; 









Would Standardize Anthracite Sizes. 


Anthracite sizes will be standardized by law if a 
bill recently introduced in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture is enacted. The size of mesh over which i 
different sizes must be screened is specified as fol 
lows: 

Steamboat size, four and one-half inches; brokel 
three and three-eighth inches; egg, two and three: 
eighth inches; stove, one and five-eighth inches; 
chestnut or nut, seven-eighths of an inch; pea, nine- 
sixteenths of an inch; buckwheat, five-sixteenths; 
rice, three-sixteenths of an inch; barley, three-thirty- 
seconds of an inch; birdseye, one sixteenth of ar 
inch and “slush” one-thirty-second of an inch, 










Anthracite Circular Prices. 


Broken Egg Stove Nut Pea 
1D) Lae Wis ener $7.75 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $6.15 
Williams & Peters.. 790 825 825 8.25 2a 
Lehigh & W-B..... 7.75 800 800 8.00 
Reacitiewe.|. stcletreieete 830 830 830 8.30 
Lehigh C. & N..... 835° 998.35 0 8.3 5memersD 
Lehigh Valley ..... 790 8.10" JS15 aee5 
Del. & Hudson..... 830 830 830 8.30 

Company prices for steam sizes are as follows 


No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50; rice, $2.50; barley, $1.50; 
birdseye, $1.60. 
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WELSH PRICES SOAR 


End of Miners’ Strike Does Not Relieve Coal 
e Shortage at Cardiff. 


 Carorer; Wales, April 11.—Since the Easter holi- 
\idays the Welsh market has been in a state of com- 
pplete disorganization. Before Easter collieries held 
orders very much in excess of available supplies and 
were struggling to deal with a volume of business 
| substantially heavier than it has been since pre-war 
| days. 

_ The intervention of a holiday stoppage made 
_ matters worse, and immediately following the holi- 
day a strike of 46,000 Welsh miners in the most im- 
portant area of the coal field lost about 125,000 tons 
output and greatly intensified what was already an 
acute shortage of supply. 

Collieries that were getting outputs on a record 
‘basis of recent years had sold ahead in anticipation 
that these outputs would be maintained, but the with- 
‘drawal of so large a portion of their prospective 
fetus has placed them considerably in arrears with 

buyers and steamers have accumulated in the docks 
and roadsteads awaiting coal. At times over 100 
vessels are held up in Welsh docks and the effect of 
the strike, even though it is now ended, must be 
reflected in an acute shortage of supply for at least 
,two months. | 
| Steamers which were partly loaded in the docks 
found themselves short of coal, and exporters have 
been on the market offering ‘premiums’ for spot 
-coal accommodation in order to clear vessels under 
‘loading berths. As a result of this condition, the 
‘small supplies which have been available have 
‘secured prices which have not been reached since 
August, 1921, when coal mining costs were so high 
‘and when Welsh prices had not fully declined from 
| the abnormal levels to which they had risen through 
the war years. 
- It seems obvious that the heavy coal needs of 
| Europe must remain unsatisfied so far as British coal 
|is concerned and that the Continent must for some 
‘time look to the United States to tide over the present 
dificult situation. 


Welsh Coal Prices. 








Large Steam F.O.B 
IBESHIEANUIMTITAITY: 2.0.05 ce sn ees es 40/— 43/- 
Second Adtiralty:. -.. 6.0 .0+ 0% 40/- 42/- 
[32a? IDS. op nog spon E Eon 37/6 40/- 
Olina: Chae) coos Sade GemEppooeDIge 35/— 37/6 
Vesieeay Wel COE Gee ere 39/— 41/- 
Orinary Monmouthshires ........ 37/— 39/- 
Eastern Valleys... 06. -cccje ee nee 37/6 40/- 
Inferior Monmouths-............ 35/— 37/6 
Ordinary Gardifi «0.2... 06.60% 37/6 40/- 
Smalls 
EREMSLGATIIOM MIG hols fd 0c6 +55 dere 30/— 32/6 
inclineieseetienrs 6 civic /oiee-cso.c.- aise de 27/6 30/- 
Thtiguteee Adobo pen eOsee aeons 25/- 27/6 
Ordinary bunkers .........--.--- 26/- 28/6 
OUNGryYMGOKE ~..-..5..60--22000 70/— 80/- 
avete RHE av. ..0..-- 00 cc eee 47/6 50/- 
Bituminous. 
No. 2 Rhondda large.........--- 35/— 37/6 
No, 3. Rhondda large...........- 38/— 41/- 
No. 2 Rhondda smalls.........-- 26/— 28/6 
No, 3 Smiths small.............. 30/— 32/6 
WNorres Rutisoi-mine: .....+--2 e008 30/— 32/6 
Best Cardiff through...........- 32/6 35/- 
Anthracite. 
Bentmlargvesisl. tess ens oss eevee cee 45/- 46/- 
Seconds large .......--+2-ssc00 40/— 42/6 
Inferior large .......-++sseseeee 30/— 32/6 
Kary TNL SOMME oot olsie: vise.» g\0' S\eseretersleveipie 47/6 50/- 
INFERS AG 08 OGRE AE Doicorce 50/- 52/6 
FRET RMR ie ieta ci ciels, 0.01» #.s.s10%0 siatessisusle 42/6 45/- 
baring ete a's vis ctoiest s:6 alpiete ntejelereisva 21/- 23/- 
ENA THOMRE ease wc aslo oietardls:wyarajeuanaterata toy 11/- 12/- 


Freights from Cardiff. 


Owing to the congested state of colliery loading 
‘turns and the scarcity of coal, chartering at Cardiff 
has recently been very restricted. Collieries cannot 
take on any substantial orders, having all the tonnage 
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in dock and roadsteads which they can handle for 
some weeks. 

Vessels offer plentifully and rates are very easy. 
Within the past week there has been a resumption 
of chartering to Canada, a 5,350 ton vessel being 
fixed for Montreal—Quebec at 8/-. 

Other recent representative fixtures include: Caen 
7/3; Bordeaux 7/3; Casablanca 13/-; Ghent 8/-; 
Antwerp 7/-; Dakar 10/9; Civitavecchia 12/-; 
Lisbon 10/6; Monte Video 13/—; Rotterdam 7/6; 
Rouen 6/6; Trieste 14/—-; River Plate 14/-; Tripoli 
15/6; Havre 6/-; West Italy 12/-; Canary Islands 
11/—; Gibraltar 9/-. 

Exports by Countries. 


In the two weeks ended April 6th, nearly 70,000 
tons of Welsh coal was shipped to Germany. It is 
noticeable that in the week ended April 6th shipments 
were resumed to Canada, a cargo of about 5,500 tons 
going to St. Johns. This is the first sailing since 
April and it is expected many more will now take 
place. Substantial shipments are still being made to 
Holland, presumably for re-transportation to Ger- 
many, but the measure of business with South 
America is disappointing to Welsh collieries. 

The summarized direction of export for the past 
two weeks was as follows: 


To: Week ended 

March 30 April 6 
Erancers.g ark oes 249.330 151,592 
Ttalwi treatise aepes eae ese 116,498 42,797 
South America ss-nieeee sr 57,173 39,319 
Spaiigeeee ne ne mua 25.220 «19,281 
Portugal e eee 12,975 9,046 
Greece. 54. Seeeeaear ee 1,555 5,792 
British Coal Depots...... 4° 187 28,493 
GT? SAP er ea ae ee 10,723 20,337 
Canada: = Aan Sec ee ca ook Nil 5,495 


thee 122,199 
636,860 395,186 


Other Countries 


Hoover Urges Coal Storage. 


Secretary Hoover has sent a letter to trade asso- 
ciations, asking them to urge upon their members the 
need of co-operating with the railroads in bringing 
about a more efficient utilization of the country’s 
transportation system. He states that “due to the 
war and the long-continued impossibility on the part 
of the railways to finance the necessary betterments, 
both our production capacity and our consuming de- 
mands have now advanced beyond our transportation 
facilities.” 

The principal directions in which the desired 
co-operation can be extended are enumerated as fol- 
lows in Mr. Hoover’s letter: 

“1. The advance storage of their winter coal during 
the light consuming season—that is, from now until 
September Ist, including the early movement of lake 
traffic. 

“2 The loading of all cars to full capacity, their 
prompt loading and discharge. 

“3. Reduction of reconsignment 
restriction of to-order bills of lading. 

“4. Demands for no more cars from the railways 
than can be promptly used.” 


shipments and 


More Tonnage for Dexter & Carpenter. 


The Buffalo Thacker Coal Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va., have appointed Dexter & Carpenter, Inc., 
exclusive sales agents for the sale of their coals, 
effective at once. 

The Buffalo Thacker Coal Co. produces a large 
tonnage of Eagle Gas and By-Products Coal (Pool 
15) at their Monte Nos. 1, 2 and 3 mines at Ottawa, 
W. Va., on the Coal River Branch of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad. 

They also produce from the Winifrede seam at 
Chattaroy, on the Norfolk & Western Railroad, a 
large tonnage of Buffalo White Ash, which is used 
for domestic purposes and malleable work, as well 
as a considerable tonnage of Thacker coal. 

Dexter & Carpenter, Inc.’s offices in Cincinnati, 
Norfolk and New York will hereafter look after the 
sale of these coals. 


The annual convention of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association will be’ held at the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, on June 12th and 13th. 
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FUEL EXPORTS DWINDLE 


Europe Buying Very Little Coal or Coke on 
This Side of Ocean. 


The extent to which our export trade has dwindled 
is shown by the fact that during the first four days 
of this week only one steamer charter was reported 
for carrying American coal to Europe. When the 
export flurry was in its height, a month or so ago, 
boats were being fixed for coal and coke at the rate 
of 25 or 30 a week. 

Coke fixtures are still being reported, but in much 
smaller numbers. Those published on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of the present week 
totaled only six—two to the French Atlantic and 
four to Antwerp or Dunkirk. The freight rate on 
the French Atlantic business was $5.25. Two of 
the cargoes for Antwerp-Dunkirk were at $5.25, 
one at $5.15 and one at $5.30. The lone coal cargo 
was for Marseilles and the rate was $4.00 On Friday 
two more boats were taken for Marseilles at the same 
rate. 

In addition, three steamers were closed for coal to 
the River Plate, two at 19s. and one at 18s. 6d., also 
a steamer for Rio at or about $4.15. 

Very few foreign inquiries have been received this 
week, and orders have been even scarcer. Rumors 
have been afloat regarding business placed or about 
to be placed by German and Scandinavian interests, 
but these have been hard to run down. It is known, 
however, that one firm has been accumulating a 
cargo of Fairmont coal at Baltimore, supposedly 
for shipment to North Europe. This is said to be 
new business, whereas, the recent coke charters rep- 
resent orders placed some time ago. Of late, coke 
has been as dead as coal so far as foreign buying 
is concerned. 


Outlook Uncertain. 


Whether the European business will “come back” 
or not is purely a guess. France, Germany and 
Belgium have increased their imports of British coal 
and coke to offset the loss of production in the Ruhr. 
This has caused prices to advance, and the exporters 
of Welsh and English coal are reported to be be- 
hind on their orders, not only from the countries 
named but from Italy and countries in the north of 
Europe which depend largely on Great Britain, and 
to a smaller extent on the Ruhr, for their fuel. If 
this situation continues for any great length of time 
it would appear certain that America will get the 
overflow. 

Evidently what is holding back the European buy- 
ers who might be expected to take our coal and coke 
more freely is the hope that France and Germany 
will soon reach an agreement which will result in 
the resumption of normal activities in the Ruhr Val- 
ley. From the most reliable accounts, the mines and 
coke ovens in that region are now turning out only 
about 25 per cent of their usual tonnage. Coal pro- 
duction in the Ruhr was at the rate of some 8,000,- 
000 tons a month prior to the French occupation, 
which began in January. Quite a large proportion 
of this amount was converted into coke before it 
left the Ruhr. 

The loss of production is due to the refusal of 
many German coal miners and railroad men to work 
under French rule. Sabotage has also been resorted 
to an extensive scale. It is likely that even if the 
French and German Governments come to an early 
understanding, it will take some little time to restore 
the Ruhr workings to their normal productivity, as 
no doubt the mines and transportation facilities— 
including both railroads and canals—which have es- 
caped injury at the hands of those bent on destruction 
have deteriorated from disuse. 

The sudden falling off in the export demand for 
coke proved decidely embarrassing to shippers who 
had accumulated supplies at the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore piers in the expectation that the foreign 
buying would continue. 


The Corrado-Schenck Coke Co. is overhauling its 
plant at Moyer, Pa., in the Connellsville region, and 
will shortly resume operations after a shut-down of 
more than a year. 
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Philadelphia Notes | 


J. B. Hill, of Hill & Son, Hopewell, N. J., was a 
city visitor in the week just past. 

H. A. Dennie, of W. A. Mehaffey’s office, Boston, 
Mass., was a city visitor this past week. 

A. D. Beers, purchasing agent of the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., called on the coal trade a few days ago. 

W. H. Austin, one of the leading retailers at Wild- 
wood, N. J., was a visitor in the city during the week. 

W. H. Pugh, Jr., of the W. H. Pugh Co., Racine, 
Wis., was a caller among the shipping houses a few 
days ago. 

Max J. Bucher, representing the Columbia Coal & 
Ice Co., Columbia, Pa., dropped into town for a visit 
on the trade. 

Dennis G. Shanahan, of Montreal, Quebec, was a 
visitor to the city in the interest of his business at 
that point. 

W. D. Jones, Ridley Park retailer, has found it 
necessary to add another automobile delivery truck 
to his equipment. 

Frank C. Lewis, well known Doylestown dealer, 
was around town for a short time looking up old 
friends in the trade. 

F. W. Pray, of Boston, Mass., was a visitor to the 
city recently, calling upon his many acquaintances in 
the shipping trade. 

Edward R. Pusey, president of the E. R. Pusey Co., 
big Wilmington retailers, ran up to town recently to 
look over the situation for spring. 





B. I. Latshaw, Royersford retailer, has invested in 
a new touring car and can now keep in close touch 
between his coal business and his farm. 

H. J. Dreese, representing the well known coal 
house of S. J. Patterson Co., Dayton, Ohio, called on 
his numerous friends hereabouts a few days since. 

C. L. Cole, Perryville, Md., having gotten through 
the winter trade, came north to see what can be done 
in the way of more coal south of the Mason and 
Dixon line 

A. D. Preston, representing the Washington (D. C.) 
Gas Light Co., called in the city recently looking 
after matters in connection with the coal supply of 
the big Washington plant. 

W. N. Sanders, retailer at Smithfield, N. C., found 
it necessary to come north.to see why more coal 
doesn’t come his way. He found in the late northern 
spring one of the principal reasons, 

C. P. Mohrfeld, in the retail coal business at Col- 
lingswood, N. J., expired suddenly on the 14th inst., 
due to heart trouble. Mr. Mohrfeld was also a di- 
rector of the National Bank of Collingswood. 

William U. Moyer, well known salesman of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., to the regret of his 
many friends has been compelled to take a few weeks 
off during the past month on account of illness. 
There is no better liked man in the trade and coal 
men generally are hoping for his speedy recovery. 

It begins to look as though the annual spring out- 
ing of the Coal Club would be held on the historic 
hills of Valley Forge. While this has not been def- 
initely decided it is known that this spot is being 
more than favorably considered for this big al fresco 
outing of the retailers, which will probably be the 
latter end of May. 

Hower Bros., the progressive and rapidly growing 
retailers of Merchantville, N. J., are erecting at their 
yard a battery of four silo storage pockets. The 
work is being done in concrete, each silo to have a 
capacity of 400 tons. When completed it will give 
this firm one of the most completely equipped coal 
yards in the Philadelphia territory. 

The local Board of Education a few days ago opened 
bids for the fuel supply for the coming year. The 
lowest bidder was the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., 
who bid $10.67 for egg, $10.57 for stove and $10.67 
for nut. On pea the price was $8.14; No. 1 buckwheat 
$5.44. This price is f. 0. b. railroad siding Philadel- 
phia. Prices submitted for hauling ranged from 90 
cents to $1.47 a ton. The tonnage bid on was 4,229 
tons of egg, 191 stove, 52 nut, 15,273 pea, and 31,734 
No. 1 buckwheat. 
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A prominent West Philadelphia retailer was re- 
cently the center of a most thrilling nocturnal episode 
a few days since. During the wee small hours of the 
morning he was awakened by telephone to have a 
policeman advise him to come down to his stables at 
once with a knife, as one of his horses was choking 
to death. Quickly putting on his slippers, with an 
overcoat over pajamas he hastened hatless, armed 
with a carving knife. He encountered but one person 
on the street—a colored man who was sort of semi- 
anti-Volsteaded, who fled vociferously in confusion 
compounded with disorder. But the horse’s life was 
saved. 


| Fairmont Notes 


Harry B. Clark, president of the Clark C. & C. Co., 
is in Philadelphia. 

Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler Coal 
Co., was in Pittsburgh last week. 

Charles F. Hawker, of the Edward Hines interests, 
was in Philadelphia and the East this week. 

J. E. Watson, Jr., of the Bethlehem Coal Co., is 
spending several weeks at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Robert E. Rightmire, engineer of tests, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., has been in Van Lear, Ky., this week. 

G. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to New York and 
the East. 

E. Fay Hartley, of the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal 
Co., has returned from Florida, where he spent the 
winter. 

Coke shipments off the Monongah Division to 
Curtis Bay have been embargoed since Wednesday 
of last week. 

Dan R Lawson, manager of sales of the Appa- 
lachian Fuel Co., has returned from a business trip to 
Philadelphia. 

George S. Brackett, executive vice-president of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
has returned from a trip to New York City. 

It is reported that the U. M. W. is about to make 
an organization campaign among the non-union mines 
of northern West Virginia, especially along the M. 
&, K. Railway. 

Prof. A. C. Callen, of the mining extension depart- 
ment of W. V. U., addressed the Mount Hope Mining 
Institute at Mount Hope, Fayette county, on Satur- 
day night of last week. 

Because their pay envelopes were delayed, fifty 
miners at the mine of the C. L. & W. Coal Co. quit 
on Monday, but the officials of the U. M. W. put 
them back to work on Tuesday. 

W. E. Watson, president of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., and Samuel D. Brady, president of the 
Brady-Warner Coal Corporation, attended a meeting 
of the Monongahela Coal Association in Pittsburgh 
on Monday. 

Reports indicate that there are 20,000 men affiliated 
with the United Mine Workers of America in Sub- 
District No. 4, District 17, which has its headquarters 
in Fairmont. There are between 150 and 160 local 
unions in the sub-district. 

The 200 miners who struck at Mine 43 of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. at Monongah last week returned 
to work on Friday. They struck Monday, worked 
Tuesday, struck Wednesday and Thursday, and re- 
turned to work on Friday. 

Under the direction of state mining inspectors the 
seal was removed last Sunday at the mine of the 
Marion Gas Coal Co. of the allied interests of the 
Jamisons, on the Western Maryland Railway, near 
Bingamon. A small mine fire occurred in the mine 
six weeks ago and it was found that the fire had 
snuffed itself out after a seal had been placed. 


Word was received here last Saturday at the offices 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co. that the company power 
house near Mason City, Mason County, W. Va., was 
destroyed by fire early Saturday morning, causing a 
Joss of $35,000. One report was that it became 
ignited by an overheated smokestack, but a press 
report intimated that it may have been of incendiary 
origin. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 


Will R. Crowthers, formerly with the Weaver 
Co., is now sales manager of the Colonial C. & C. 


Captain Emmett Gould of the Campbell Creek 
Co. was married in Ironton, Ohio, last week. 
father was formerly connected with the Bertha 
Co. 


The Westmoreland Coal Co. has secured opti 
on a 5,500-acre tract in the Little Coal River distric’ 
of West Virginia and is now engaged in exploration 
work on the property. ,; 


The Duquesne docks of the Carnegie Steel Co. are 
being utilized in the transfer of coal from barge to 
railroad cars. This coal is destined to the Northwes 
via the Great Lakes. 


George H. Bortz, well known Uniontown coal op- 
erator, was given a verdict of $200 in Uniontown 
court against the Fidelity Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
The Bortz home in Uniontown was robbed and tha | 
suit brought to recover the insurance which was held 
on the articles. { 


The Estlick Coal Co. was returned a verdict of 
$3,573.99 against Wilmer H. Wilkey, growing out 5 
a coal transaction in Uniontown. The jury decided 
that Mr. Wilkey was indebted to the Estlick Coal Co, 
in the sum of $3,130.50 and gave interest of $443.49 
from December 1, 1920. | 


The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. has received 
a Federal permit to build in a new position Bent No. 
2 tipple and dredge and dump on the left bank of 
the Monongahela River at Charleroi. About 3, 
cubic yards of material is to be removed and dump 
immediately above Lock No. 4. 


The Western Maryland Ry. Co. is surveying for a 
branch line from Meyersdale to Jennings, Md., wit 
a view of tapping the rich coal deposits in southern 
Somerset county and northern Garrett county, Mary- 
land. Several mines are now in operation in that 
section and more will be opened provided more ad- 
equate and satisfactory shipping facilities are secured. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has sold three of its steam- 
ers, the Boaz, Raymond Horner and Tom Dodsworth, 
to Captain John F. Klein, of St. Louis. These boats 
have been tied up opposite the marine ways of the 
coal company at West Elizabeth. At one time these 
steamers were known to be the largest and most pow- 
erful of their kind, towing coal from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans. 


Twenty ovens of the Grace plant of the Corrado 
Schenck Coke Co. were fired this week at Moyer 
after being overhauled. They were idle for one year. 
Coal will be supplied from a new opening, a sufficient 
quantity being available to keep the operation run: 
ning for some time. The plant, which was built and 
operated for many years by W. J. Rainey, was ac 
quired by the Corrado interests about two years ago. 

The Dunkard Coal Co. at its annual reorganizatior 
meeting in Charleroi elected the following officers 
President, Odbert N. Odbert, of Monessen; vice-presi- 
dent, James Dawson; secretary and treasurer, S. C 
Todd. The board of directors was elected as follows: 
O. N. Odbert, S. €.. Todd, James Dawson, George 
Baird, of Bridgeville, S...C.; Crawford, of Browns- 
ville, and Frank Hanshaw, of Uniontown. The hold: 
ings of the company are.near Waynesburg. 

Another report given out by experts at the Car= 
negie Institute of Technology and the United State: 
Bureau of Mines says that cannel coal, now waste¢ 
in the mining of the Freeport coal bed, may be sal- 
vaged to yield valuable by-products soon. Tests 
showed that the cannel coal yields from 27 to 33 
gallons of tar oils, 3,800 to 4.500 cubic feet of gas 
9 to 10 pounds of ammonium sulphate and 75 per cent 
of rather high-ash smokeless fuel a ton of raw ma 
terial. The study was made at the suggestion of an 
advisory board of coal operators and engineers of 
Pittsburgh district. 







































Dr, George S. Rice, chief coal technologist of 


to study mine safety and efficiency methods in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
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(| The Smokeless Fuel Co. has moved from the 
| Tribune Building to 17 Battery Place, rooms 1324 
Sand 1325. New telephone numbers are Whitehall 
} 6230-6231. 









) CC. F. Frank, until recently in the wholesale coal 
1) uusiness at 120 Broadway, under the firm name of 
Frank & Co., is now associated with Dexter & 
' Carpenter. 


ht. James M. Creighton, of No. 1 Broadway, returned 
a few days ago from a trip to the Orient, in the 
course of which he visited Japan, China, Manila and 
es. He was away about ten weeks. 


A. J. Riker, until recently with the Riverside Coal 
Mining Co., has joined the sales organization of 
‘Coleman & Co., Inc., 25 Broadway. The latter com- 
pany. has recently moved into a larger office, now 
i occupying suite 1020. 


_ Howard C. Matlack, president of the Matlack Coal 
& Iron Co., Inc., with general offices at 44 Beaver 
/ Street, has been elected secretary and treasurer, also 
‘a director of the Emporium Iron Co., of Emporium, 
‘manufacturers of foundry pig iron, 


Health Commissioner 


| Monaghan has issued a 


public warning that the anti-smoke ordinance, which 
was suspended during the winter, will be rigidly 
enforced from now on, owing to the need for using 

anthracite substitutes having been ended by the 
‘arrival of spring. 


Madeira, Hill & Co. have secured additional space 
at 143 Liberty street, which will increase the size of 
}their offices about 70 per cent. They now have the 
' entire West street end of the second floor, as well 
as several rooms fronting on Liberty street. Exten- 
| sive alterations are under way. 


The Rubel Coal & Iron Corporation is using ad- 
| vertising space in the Brooklyn papers to advise 
‘householders to place their orders now for next 
|p winter's coal supply. They quote $13.50 on egg, 

stove and nut, delivered to all parts of Brooklyn and 
Queens, and $11.25 on pea coal. 


\ Frank J. Milman, Ph.D., president of the Milman 
Coal Corporation, Woolworth Building, who has 
long been known as a specialist on anthracite coal, 

_will speak on May 2nd at the luncheon of the Lions’ 
Club, West New York, N. J. Mr. Milman will take 
as his subject, “The Mining of Anthracite Coal and 
the Present and Future Prospects for Coal.” 

Dickson & Eddy announce that, effective May Ist, 

Allan M. Macleod, formerly with the C. H. Sprague 

& Son Co., and recently executive secretary of the 

Massachusetts Emergency Fuel Committee, will be- 

come associated with their Boston office.. During the 

war Mr. Macleod was in charge of the Permit Bureau 

/ of the U. S. Fuel Administration, and was later con- 

nected with the New England Fuel Administration 

under James J. Storrow. 

The Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
will begin construction soon of a super-power sta- 
tion which will add 200,000 horsepower te the capacity 
of the system and which will cost at least $20,000,000. 
The new project, which Thomas N. McCarter, presi- 
dent of the company, describes as one of the largest 
undertakings of the kind in the country, will take 
until 1925 for completion. The plant will be built 
on the Kearny Meadows, near Newark. It will use 
a lot of coal but will probably supply power to manu- 
facturing plants that now use a still larger tonnage 
in their boiler rooms. 

The Shade Coal Mining Corporation, which is the 
Operating company for the Emerson & Morgan Coal 
Mining’ Corporation, of No. 1 Broadway, has taken 
over the Antoinette mine of the Frauenheim-Logan- 
~ port Coal Co., located on the Western Maryland 
I Railroad in Somerset County, Pa., and production 
will commence at once. The coal is a smithing and 
- by-product fuel and is classified in Pool 9. The addi- 
- tion of this mine to their present operations in the 

low volatile field will add considerably to the tonnage 
| of high grade coal under the control of the sales 

company, 





Only a Few Firms Compete for a Share of 
the Department’s Business. 


Only 12 bids were received by the Navy Depart- 
ment last Wednesday, in response to its invitation to 
submit tenders for furnishing 640,000 tons of coal 
at North Atlantic ports between now and July 1, 
1924. 

The principal items were 425,000 tons for delivery 
at the Hampton Roads piers as required during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1st, next, and 200,000 tons 
for shipment all-rail between now and November 1st 
to the Naval Fuel Depot at Sewall’s Point, for 
storage. Below are the bids received on this busi- 
ness, the prices quoted being per gross ton at the 
piers or in cars at the storage plant: 

Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., New York, 100,000 
tons, Sewalls Point, $6.68. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Co., New York, 10,000 
tons, Sewalls Point, $4.48. 

C. G. Blake Co., Cincinnati, 60,000 tons, Hampton 
Roads, $7, and 15,000 tons, Sewalls Point, $7. 

Crozer-Pocahontas Co., Philadelphia, 100,000 tons, 
Hampton Roads, $6.50. 

Fayette Smokeless Fuel Co., Mount Hope, W. Va., 
30,000 tons monthly, May-November, Sewalls Point, 
$6.72. 

Low Volatile Consolidated Coal Co., Beckley, 
W. Va., 100,000 tons, Hampton Roads, $7, and ditto, 
$7.28. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., 
tons, Hampton Roads, $6.72. 

White Oak Coal Co., MacDonald, W. Va., 72,000 
tons, Hampton Roads, $7. 

There were only two bids on the 12,000 tons wanted 
for New York harbor, delivery of which is to be 
spread out over the period May 1, 1923, to June 30, 
1924. The Imperial Coal Corporation, of New York, 
bid $6.69 per gross ton f. o. b. piers, and Coleman 
& Co., of Philadelphia, $7.27. 

On 3,000 tons for delivery at Philadelphia during 
the coming fiscal year the Imperial Coal Corporation 
named a price of $6.22 f. 0. b. piers. The only other 
bidder on this business was W. L. Irish & Co., of 
Philadelphia, who quoted $7.32. 

No bids were received on 50,000 tons for Balti- 
more delivery. 


New York, 200,000 


Rail Shipments to New England. 
Below are figures showing the number of cars of 
coal forwarded to New England and eastern New 
York, all-rail, through the Hudson River Gateways 
and Rouses Point, during several recent weeks: 


7 1923 1923 1922 1922 
Week ended Bitu- Anthra- Bitu-  Anthra- 
minous cite minous cite 
Marchi 17/eew onsen. SAT) 4,019 4.069 3,791 
Marchy24anr. ao sneer 2,903 4,540 3,514 3,322 
March? 3leyeen ne 3,844 3,498 3,289 3,410 
ADptill 72h ees 3,419 3,703 2,378 2,870 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
WANTED 


FSTABLISHED retail coal yard, water 

delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 
York. Address, “Box M10,” care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


FF, STABLISHED retail coal yard, water 

delivery preferred. Vicinity of New 
York. Address, “Box A8,” care of Saward’s 
Journal. 


FOR SALE—COAL ELEVATOR 


New ‘‘V’’ Bucket-Coal Elevator, complete with chain buckets, 


it has jus 
received from the Gifford-Wood Factory at Hudson, N. li 


bearings, gears, etc. Never been used—in fact, 
purchaser unable to use it on account of Railroad conditions, 
Send for description and price. 
GEORGE P. CARVER, INC., 
Designers and Builders of Coal Handling Plants, 
261 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| NAVY OPENS BIDS WANTED 
‘ | New York Notes | TENOGRAPHER, (24), Bituminous 


selling experience, wants position with 
good opportunity. Address, “Box, A4’, 
care of Saward’s Journal. 


WANTED 


LIVE wire salesman, with some follow- 

ing in the Coal Trade, for Eastern New 
England Territory, with headquarters Bos- 
ton, Mass., by old established producers and 
shippers of high grade Anthracite and Bi- 
tuminous Coal. Address “Box M19,” care 
of Saward’s Journal. 


FOR SALE 


RIVER coal Washery on the Schuylkill 

River near Pottsville on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Capable of producing 5 battle- 
ship cars of Rice and Barley daily with 
slight changes. Most modern electrical 
equipment and 5 car side-track. Full par- 
ticulars New England Fuel & Supply Co., 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


POSITION as manager or assistant for 

retail coal yard, executive knowledge, 
more than twenty years’ experience in the 
wholesale and retail business. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “Box, A3”, care of Saward’s 
Journal. 





WANTED 


OSITION as salesman pr accountant 
with reliable wholesale or retail com- 
pany—New York and vicinity. Several 
years’ experience with both wholesale and 
retail trade. Can furnish best of references. 





Address, “Box <A7”, care of Saward’s 
Journal. 
WANTED 
CTIVE experienced anthracite and 


bituminous salesman for New York and 
Brooklyn territory. Liberal salary and com- 
mission to right party. Give full particulars 
in confidence. Address, “M”, care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 
Pere es as assistant Sales Manager, 


stenographer (24), Bituminous sales 
experience. Address, “Box, A5’, care of 
Saward’s Journal. 





WANTED 


OAL SALESMAN—ASSISTANT TO 
MANAGER, DETROIT OFFICE, of 
large Anthracite and Bituminous Operating 
Company. Excellent opportunity, age 
twenty-five to forty, familiar with Michigan, 
Northern Ohio and Indiana territory. State 
qualifications, references, and salary desired. 
Reply strictly confidential. Address, “Box, 
A6”, care of Saward’s Journal 





WANTED 


S ALES Manager and Coal Buyer, experi- 

enced; familiar with the West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio fields. In business 
at present. Desires to manage sales or buy- 
ing branch office, any location, for enterpris- 
ing operating or selling Company. Address 
“Box, Al,” care of Saward’s Journal. 
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Coal Production of Kanawha District by Companies 


Below are figures, furnished by the West Virginia Department of Mines, 
showing the output of coal mining companies operating in the Kanawha district 


for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1920, 1921 and 1922: 


Boone County. 


Company Address 1920 
Aerial Coal: Co; Leynchbutan. si cntcr = erie eee 
Altman’ Coal Gos Altman 2s eee eee 12,107 
American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, O....  ...... 
Anchor Goal Co; @leveland, (O22... eee 109,414 
Ashford ‘Coal (Gos) (Charlestotien siecle eee ae 
Board Coal, Go. Altmaninc aie jeeciieeaiecie oles nee 
Boone Block Coal Co., Huntington............ 22,343 
Bradley Mining Co. Madisoninn space ee te 7,096 
Brush ‘Creek ‘Coal’ Cos, Charleston. 1-year oes 
Bull ‘Creek Meg. *Gos. JavinSins.40. el nccene eee 
Carbon Hill Collieries Co., Cincinnati, O....... 6,700 
Dartmont Coal ‘Gos Mts (Hopes. acne 56,042 
Easley Coal. Co., Costac ich «sm sence ects ann ore 
E. G. Biddison & Co., Rock Bottom............ 5,931 
Fred ‘Coal ‘(Co., ‘Everton. ..+.eesusece eee eee 
Halcon' Coal Co, “Huntington. )...7-eane ee 43,887 


Hopkins Fork’:Goal ‘Go; @harleston<. sees. 


Horse Creek Block Coal Co., Columbus, O..... 65,671 
Laurel Branch) GoalliGos, Sty Albansseeeeeee 17,857 
Laurel’ Creek Fuel! Go.,\ Seth Gases once 
Lick Creek ‘Coal Gom lick -Hotterte nee 9,209 
Lory C,..& Gs Cox Lorys aeeeiscet ie eee 
Madison Goal) Coss Hadaltontea-esee eee 41,588 
Maxine’ Coal (Co. Huntinetonsenens eee 47,786 
Midway Coal Go, Rock Bottom ye: sees eee 
Morrisvale Coal Go ‘Columbus Ole ae eee 
Mordue’ Colliery Co. Ghicagor Ile eee ee 63,049 
Nellis. Coal. Co: @osta- nee eee ae 3,163 
Orange Coal“ Gos ‘Orangec. a eee eee 19,843 
Peytona Mining Co., Charleston....:........- 25,191 
Rich. Block, Coal, Co,” Huntingtont.-+ee eee 21,011 
Rock Bottom Coal’ Co, St) Albansocctneoeene 1,149 
Royal Block Goal (Co. Princes ene eee 40,586 
Southern" States Coal Co.) Huntineton.-) se aeeee 
Scott Coal Cole Siluish's in since enener eee 2,880 
Seng Creek Coal Co: Whitesvilley,...e ener 104,184 
Sharlow Gas Coal Co., Huntington............ 62,685 
Silush (Coal! (Co.;"Gharlestonvie. 22 eeeeeee 22,250 
Spruce River ‘CoalliGo, Massillon’ sO eee 109,310 
Standard Eagle Coal Co.. Huntington.......... 42.671 
Sterling Block Coal Co., Huntington.......... 21,313 
Sterling Colliery, Huntington.................-- 28,358 
Stone (Castle ‘Goal Go: “Peytonarc. oss ee cet nee 
Superior ‘Eagle? Coal (Go, Omareeeeee ee eee eee 40,098 
U.S; Block Coali-Gok, Altmanten. scene 3,300 
Valco ‘Coal. ‘Go: Gharlestons. se. eeoneeene 33,650 
Vanbatl Coal ‘Go Huntinetonees eens 7,104 
Warner Block Coal Co., Cleveland, O......... 32,770 
Webb Coal Mining Co., Cincinnati, O.......... 92,298 
Y.-&.S. Coal Cos of Wa Wales cee ce eee 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. of W. Va......  ...... 
Clay County. 
Blue Ridge Fuel Co., Charleston............-. 4,260 
Carver Fork Colliery Gol, Clay;. 4. sto eee 
Christiana! Coal (Gon Bickmoress eee een eee 
DeBerry & Leonard)§Glay-... 94.) eee 7,430 
Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon........ 338,931 
Elk Splint GoaliGo, Elichtcstss se ee anien tee een eee 
Elkhart Fuel Co.) Hartland)cm.ie. see ee eee 
Elkland G@Ms\Go; News viorkw Ni Veen 9,481 
Elliott Splints@oalGgGoliGlay nent ee ete 32,167 
Federal Colliery) Co.) Boston) Mass....se een 1,074 
Foy Splint Coal Co., Buckhannon.............. 15,155 
French Collieries €o, Pancoast.......-...4... 7,303 
H. & H. Fuel Co., Hartland oe. ee eee 
Jones-Winifrede Coal Cc., Charleston.......... 5,200 
Kanawha ‘Standard .Coal-Go» Clay.....). sere 
Kanawha White Ash Collieries Co., Dorfee...... ...... 
Lima Coal Go# Liman Oe sees eee eiee 1,200 
W.- A. Merrill & Co®sGarrett, (Ba. eee eee 
Middle Creek Coal Co., Charleston............ 27,325 
Mid-Lothian Jewel Coal Co., Huntington...... 9,542 
Onondago’ Splint (GoaliCon (Clay sume sereelae ie eee 
Penn Coalr&sRealtysGo:, (Glarksbuncsn. ene eee 
Rex Gollierys Co; @ueen Shoalsty.. nee 8,360 
Stottlemeyer Goal Gor \Gassawiy.. 2. a eee 
Thompson Block Coal Co., Huntington......... 30,999 


eee eee 


29,575 


12,992 


28,626 
26,661 
17,248 


eee eee 


se eee 


ee enee 


see eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 
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Fayette County. 
Company Address 


American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, O.... 
Black Betsy Consol. Coal Co., Black Betsy..... 
Boomer. G; iG. Gorn Cleveland sO... saaceene 
Gannelton’ GoetG, Co.s Canneltonems.. setae 
Eagle By-Products Coal Co. Charleston........ 
Consolidated By-Products Coal Co............ 
Fagie Coal Co. Montgomerye scurtnc «+s s.0cle oe 
Elkhorn Piney C. M. Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Fort Defiance C. & C. Co., Fort Defiance....... 
Kanawha & Hocking C. & C. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Loup, Creeks Colliery (C65. Pace. separ’ «+ oxtereins 
Milburn By-Products Coal Co., Milburn........ 
Oakland :Goal? Gon Fairmont see. . haste 
Paint (Greek Ci, M:*Go,,. Cleveland S@e... den). 
Solvay Colliertes Go: Syracuse, NjVY ...c-e... 
St) Clair (G MeGo Milwatkec sWes-.. assem 
Steel & Tube Co. of America, Chicago, Ill...... 
West Virginia Eagle Coal Co., Boomer......... 
Wa R2 Johnson’ Coal Co, Smithersue... crite 


Kanawha County. 


Acup’ Greek iGoal Gow JAcipownr trem - «t+ eenle 
American Golly Co. iGharlestodeneser. .. estes 
Barren Creek Colliery Co., Charleston......... 
Belmont) Goal #Go;,= GincinnatiasOeae.. sneer 
Bennan’ ‘Goal Gos. Tad eonscueie « sacar 
Big~ Bottont (Coal (Goze Charlestonseem. .= eset 
Big= Six ‘Coaly'Co.7 Coal Horkeneeeee. «ssa eens 
Black Band ‘Consol. Goal (Gov (@lcott. .° 5 eee 
Blue Creek Coal & Land Co., Charleston....... 
Blue ‘Creek Huel .€os Coco -aten eee. «sander 
Buffalo Kanawha Coal Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.... 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Charleston. . 
Campbells Creek Coal Co., Cincinnati, O....... 
Cannelton Ci & “G,-Cos, Canneltonteees. mene 
Carbon Fuel -Go)\,; Carbon. «ssn aeaiies baee ere 
Garter 'C. & MiGo,, Coalwoodtme-sar. seeds 
Central By-Products Coal Co., Charleston..... 
Charleston Co-Operative Coal Co., Charleston... 
Cerokee ‘Coal: Go:, Miami:..: 0.5 aes Sao 
Chesapeake Mining Co., Charleston........... 
Climax ‘Coal ‘Go; <Charlestontginaemees. ene 
Coalburg ‘Colliery (Co., Charlestony).....0..5. 
Coalbufg-Kanawha Mining Co., Coalburg...... 
Coal Fork: Goal. Co. (Charlestonitameme «eee 
Coleman™Goalt Go. Pratt icc excoeeee- see 
Columbia’ Goal? .Go;, sGharlestoneaeaem: «emia 
Jx M. Cooper® Coal! ‘Go. Lewiston-mern. «ccm 
Grown Hill (Goal Go; Crowns Hilltm.. .2 ales 
Cunningham, Miller & Enslow, Huntington..... 
Danna Coals Goss Gharlestonaucterentee ss 'leleseree 
Davelew, C.) Mi’ Go, “Charlestor) armas... ckieaved 
Davenport Coal /Co., Battalo, Noe Yin sexcieeresee 
Davis Creek Coal & Land Co., Charleston...... 
Deep’ Hollow Coal’ Co., (Coalburges:s..... .4sen 
Dons Coal Co., Huntinotons. seas see eee 
Dorelen “Goal” Co.;) Charlestonwen..-. sea... «isle 
Dry Branch *GoalaGoreMaldens.cers ate 2 < eee 
East) Bank) Mining’Go., East) Banko. .. 9a 
Empire Coal Mines Co., New York........... 
impire” Huel Co. Fairmontrcmsse uae. . fasten 
Eureka Goal Go,, Athens; Oacemmcncnrn -'. sae ee 
Fayette Kanawha C. Co., Montgomery......... 
Georges Creek Coal Corp., Charleston......... 
Geo.’ T... Tyler ‘Coal Co; Wheelingveers.......60 
Glenn® Goal ColsiOlcott eeeeeerat eee occa 
Granny Branch Coal Co., New York, N. Y..... 
HH. ClGe & CaGo gCharieston en. arene 
Hackett, CoaliCox Cedar Grove: s2.0ue. cere 
Holt) Fuel Gos. Prattypeecse seer: «carne 
Hugheston Coal Co., Hugheston.............. 
Allints Coal Co. Ohley.neeerae eee. «scene 
Imperial Colliery Co., -Burnwell............... 
J. W. Maller Goal Gos ThreesMilesrme... etre 
Kanawha Black Band C. Co., Olcott........... 
Kanawha City Coal Co., Charleston............ 
Kanawha & Hocking C. & C. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Kelley’s Creek Colliery Co., Cleveland, O...... 
Lettulork Coal "Goss Marnmcte= imei «serene 
Lewis Goal’ & Coke* Go, sGhelyan... em. -. eee 
Lewis; Wi D.,) Jit Goaltonke. sj. i Ce 
Lewiston Block Coal Co., Charleston........... 


1920 


95,695 
124,957 


seen ee 


9,961 


wee eee 


eee eee 


142,050 
109,023 
10,782 
17,896 
689,892 
322,068 


eens 


ee eee 
eee eee 
eee eee 


eeeeee 


ween ee 


153,007 


eee eee 


- 34,000 
283,134 
433,199 

5,100 
28,009 

6,760 
17,250 


April 21, 1923 


1921 
115,051 


237,947 
280,062 
24,358 
14,479 
13,794 
167,563 
11,400 
407,300 
423,962 


tee 


579,038 
343,249 


ee eres 


ee eeee 


eee eee 


seen 


ee eeee 


see eee 


ee eewe 


eee eee 


seen 


tonnes 


eee eee 


tener 


eee ee 


eee ee 


seer ee 


197,755 
593,013 


eceeee 
serene 
eee eee 
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Company Address 1920 1921 1922 Company Address 1920 1921 1922 

andt Mining Co., Charleston.......:....4.... 5,841 6,500 3,788  Winitrede Goal, Comm Winifrede... 2... 0.00.00. 206,227 117,726 46,178 

armet Coal Co., Cincinnati, O............... 88,669 60,719 2723 Wyatt Gaal (Gommemarieston. ..... 0.00. ..cenc: 199,415 245,560 52,077 

eestaiienuelsCorp,.cittsburen, Paveesseme.. .....'. Plo 18,662 LincoltCount?! 

bi PAESCOMMEEre ses | os wes 

ae ere re .s ak - .. 7 BL 22,100 sae Lincoln Grice Gm Gaee Charleston. ....0..2-..55- a 14,716 8,148 
MMT Orris Ioondon: oc ...csccccecccccccdeess ccc, Z0the ee a. Malleable Coal Co., Charleston................ 13,243 10,606 2,000 
Mt. Morris M Co.. Morgant 27408 Peten Gave) Codim@ammiuntington...:..-.s.00ss 8,994 7,133 1,800 

t. PECOMEMOLSANLOWNGT cE ss ws so es 2) 59S mae ter bis eal 99/979 32,684 19.178 
Meeeecas Coal Co:, Charleston..........05....  ...... 5039 amr ens Royal White Ash Coal Co., Alkol............. ’ , , 
eeceere aan ferena cr, : ; SOco.coc oc Hee 6,793 pe Nicholas County. 
Naopere Coa RL Sele 0 - RR A : iyeve, tt! (Gepil Ce. .. AES Ree ae ene bie nl | decree iat Aree 5,600 
Re este, Pare wooo 217 5 3949 Beech Glen CasmeemeCharleston....... 0000506 Py 71e 523,572 ho 6.833 
Uslack Branch Coal Co., Charleston............ 0 ...... 7,875 2000 Sr eam gn 5 600 68.176 
Wee onver Coal Co. Shrewsbury.-..-.... 41,462 18,005 esse Bell Creek Lumber oa | ee eee ae ae a 1,487 
SO» Olcott... sos... 21718. 0 ee ee Coal Bell Coaf'Go, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 53,404 28,808 ~—=s-11,768 
(Miami 0 RE aren ae 7,700 11,459 sees Gauley-Concord Coal Co., Charleston.......... 20,750 12-7 5058 Meee oes 
faontgomery Coal Co., Montgomery.........-. Ah rr ee Gatley, By-Productsm@oal Co.,, Vaughn....<...- <2... 6,064 6,000 
yMt. Eagle Colliery ee ake Mae tien 3,400 500 sees, Greenbricrs CoalaG@omebellwood. «3. ic... ce eee oe S850 aye act eer eaeaee 
Nelson, H. R., Winifrede. .... ‘oe. 2. oF 2,120 ee 7 eee ame SS vsN Kanawha GollieryaiGo:, Charleston.......0..<-+. 6,806 143415 ee ee 
Bee Coal Co, Perryville.............. 87,635 69,978 37,763 Lomo Byabrodiuctsm@oal Co,, Swiss usc eecewar wade. +) 0. badet: 15,000 
2. P. Symida (Geil (@oy la tl Cela eee eae 9,457 Perce ls.< ole Mane eieeyete New Eagle Gas Coal Co., Vaughan............. 1088 AL ae po oe 
yaet Creek C. M. ie Cleveland, O..-........ 459,186 349,579 96,400 Swiss oy-productsm@odieco,, Charléstomiens..08 8 acte.cte 0) emeee ae 42,400 
MITT OM OMMEGTIPPC. ce. gs2ceecccceeass ++ ce eces seastec 10,846 \: : Ee : 
Pen Mar Coal Co. Big Chimney.............. 15,105" ALOIS Pee Ne ee a SOA Naor ated ae 
@emicy) Coal Co, Charleston............:..... 55,038 38,207 8,221 Raleigh County. 
Pequoi Coal Co., Olcott...........-....ee eee eee 12,0007 St hae t am recat Birch Pork, Coaim@eeea DiChtOn s,s .cteccsessese.) buleees 64,998 74,275 
Southwestern Splint Fuel Co., Grafton......... 30,410 42,698 I4 448 Cle OL Ry Com mrenmond, Vai. .s.cancdc.0ee css asied 539,021 219,817 
Standard Kanawha C. M. Co., Scranton, Pa.... 47,612 43,836 9712 Colcord. Coal Gayemiontcoal! oc 0c5.055 tens: 72,724 150,295 131,284 
Stange-Elliott Coal Co., Charleston............ 21,287 16,244 Doom Glozoram Coal Go meELGUtingtOn., ai. serruieece cen meee sete 6,430 2,984 
@emity Coal Co., Huntington.................. 13,633 1433 Ge Wee Hazya Bacon Collau@ons Charleston. .asqsaeces 7) lees 17,025 5,755 
Wake Forest Mining Co., Wake Forest........ 52,359 57,873 16 834aeieevale CoaleiGommameatles: iii.) cca. aminecanne. | eek hs 58,721 38,240 
West Virginia Coal & Mfg. Co., Charleston.... 5,042 AME Abe Marsh Fork Coal Co., Marfork............... 08 442 eg ous ot 114,112 
Wet Branch Mining Co., Charleston........... 105,705 168; 0005 tren cere. Raleigh-Wyoming’ (Goal Go., Beckley....2:5.... 9 2.) be- 27,033 41,936 
Semupeempsterecoal Go., Bay City, Mich...... ...... 9 ..sec. 3,789 ROLE aiesie.ciacic v= 3.08 AEE CTO a 10,370,553 10,237,876 6,110,150 

















1 More Cars for C. & O. 


The question of an adequate car supply for coal 
fields served by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is 
rapidly being solved, it is declared by E. L. Bock, 
zeneral superintendent of the western general division. 
Announcement that the directors have authorized the 
purchase of 2,000 new 70-ton coal cars will mean a 
big increase in the car supply to the coal fields when 
‘the new cars are delivered, Mr. Bock said, especially 
‘as a general rehabilitation of coal cars now in use 
is under way. 
|The western general division has received about 
700 of the 3,000 flat bottom and hopper type of cars 
‘purchased several months ago. About 50 per cent 
of this purchase has been delivered, it is stated, while 
the balance of delivery will be made this month and 
in April. 

Coal fields of West Virginia will receive the bulk 
‘of the 2,000 new coal cars, according to General 
Superintendent Bock. 

In announcing the purchase of new coal cars, 
President Harahan said the purchase was in line with 
the general equipment improvement program that is 
to be carried out during the coming summer by the 
Van Sweringen interests, which recently acquired 
‘control of the railway. 





The retail coal plant of F. M. Harding at Chenango 
Bridge, N. Y., was burned last Saturday. 


Albany Drivers Get Raise. 

ALBANY, N. Y., April 19.—Albany coal handlers, 
drivers and chauffeurs, who had been demanding a 
weekly increase of $2, have consented to the com- 
promise agreement proposed by the Coal Merchants’ 
Association by which they will receive an increase 
of $1 a week and a Saturday half-holiday the year 
around. 

Coal handlers and drivers, under the new agree- 
ment, will receive $26 a week and chauffeurs $28. 
John T. D. Blackburn, president of the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, and William Brennan, president 
of the union, were the principals in the negotiations. 


New Market for Smokeless. 


BeckLEy, W. Va., April 19—The widening of the 
markets for West Virginia smokeless nut and slack 
coal seems to have been accomplished very success- 
fully with the steel mills of Pennsylvania, and quite 
a large tonnage of this grade of coal is now being 
contracted for and shipped into the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Very favorable reports are coming in with 
reference to the tonnage of steel produced per ton of 
smokeless coal used as compared with other bitu- 
minous coals. It is reported that 45 per cent more 
steel can be produced with the coal from the smoke- 
less territory than from others. 


Railroads Ask Public to Cooperate. 


The American Railway Association at a recent 
hearing in New York adopted a report of its Car 
Service Division, which announced that the rail- 
roads of the country, since January 1, 1922, had au- 
thorized an expenditure of $1,540,000,000 for equip- 
ment, and that of this sum $440,000,000 had been spent 
in 1922 to help meet the greatest volume of freight 
traffic in the history of the roads. 

The railroads call upon every householder, shop- 
keeper, factory manager, farmer and shipper for co- 
operation toward relieving the heaviest traffic burden 
in the annals of railroading in the United States. 

One clause of the program that was formerly 
adopted by the association reads: 

“That railroads in producing and consuming sec- 
tions will impress upon all interested the necessity 
for movement of coal and ore via the Lakes in the 
largest possible quantity early in the season and that 
railroads serving Upper Lake ports will carry on a 
campaign for early purchase and shipment of coal 
from the Upper Lake docks to points of consumption.” 





Col. Edward O’Toole, general manager of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va., sailed 
from New York a few days ago on a three months’ 
trip to South America. His chief objective is 
Asuncion, Paraguay, his son, William O’Toole, be- 
ing United States minister to Paraguay. 


H. 
ANTHRACITE, 


PHILADELPHIA—215 South Broad St. 


LINEAWEAVER & CO. Inc. 
BITUMINOUS, GAS COAL, COKE 


NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. LEBANON, PA.—Miller Bldg. 





TEL. JOHN 0546 


THE. COUPLAND LABORATORY 


124 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0692 


BLOSS SMITHING 


Specialists— The Standard Since 1835 


ANALYSIS OF COAL 


Inc. 
New York 


MORRIS RUN COAL CO.,. 


Investigation of coal properties. é 
Whitehall Building 


Expert Legal testimony. 


Sampling—boats, cars, bunkers, etc. 
Mine sampling and inspection. 


| You Need Saward’s Annual, the Standard Book of Coal Trade Statistics 
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BUYERS STILL HESITATE 


Steam Users in Middle West Are in No Hurry 
to Begin Stocking Up. 


CINCINNATI, April 19—A talk with the purchas- 
ing agents of a number of large fuel consuming cor- 
porations in the Cincinnati area shows they are as 
much “up in the air” as the coal operators are. They 
regard the future of the market as very uncertain, and 
hesitate to contract for later supplies, just as the sel- 
ler hesitates; the former seeing the possibility of 
lower prices, while the latter finds room to hope for 
a higher range. Contracting, therefore, is far from 
general and neither side is urging it, 

The most significant fact developed by a series of 
interviews with big coal consumers was the fact that 
certain railway systems, including the Big Four, the 
B. & O. and the L. & N., have decided on the plan 
of laying in large stores of coal during the summer 
for their winter needs. Coal buyers of these roads 
are reticent as to their definite plans in this con- 
nection, but it is understood that these comprehend 
the provision of largely increased storage capacity, 
with a view to making the policy permanent, the 
principal purpose being to relieve winter carrying 
congestions and troubles otherwise. 

Rud. K. Boggs, who is purchasing agent of the 
Andrews Steel Co,, and president of the purchasing 
agents’ association of Greater Cincinnati, expects 
prices to go higher instead of lower, not only because 
there is a large demand coming on with little chance 
of the improvement of delivery conditions, but be- 
cause there is no profit on production at present 
prices and it is unreasonable to expect the industry 
to stand losses on the present basis. 


Purchasing Agents Interviewed. 


Most steam-using plants, he added, especially the 
large ones, were cutting down their surplus and were 
prepared to depend on the open market for the pres- 
ent. Mr, Boggs did not find coal operators disposed 
to make long-time contracts at prevailing rates, and 
he himself saw indications that prices would be higher. 
He thought the rail troubles were not so much 
those of short cars as of short terminal and gateway 
facilities, and he believed that they would continue for 
some time. 


The Richardson Co. was having no trouble with 
coal, existing on reserve supplies for thirty days at 
least. Expected to pay a somewhat higher price 
when the summer buying got under way, but wasn’t 
at all alarmed that prices would go unreasonably 
high. 

H. O. Miller, head of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., purchasing department, said that his company’s 
reserves had been cut down, but there was no ap- 
parent signs of shortage in delivery. Prices might be 
somewhat higher during the period of lake demand, 
but he was not expecting much of an advance. He 
complained that since the war coal shipments were 
many of them disgracefully dirty and that operators 
must awaken to the importance of getting back to 
cleaner preparations, 


The Fox Paper Co. said it was having no trouble 
getting an ample supply of coal at a fair price. It 
thought there would be a slightly higher plane of 
prices, but an easier nut and slack situation when 
lake buying and shipping got in full swing. It was 
counting on no relief from upward car supply for 
a long time to some. 


The Bullock Electric Co. thought there was a good 
deal of trouble about the future of the coal market, 
with a good chance that prices might go slightly 
higher. It was not likely they would go abnormally 
high. 


Pennsylvania Commission Revokes Order. 


The Pennsylvania Coal Commission has formally 
rescinded its order limiting the amount of anthracite 
that could be delivered to domestic users. The minute 
adopted by the commission says “the monthly pro- 
duction of anthracite coal, together with the lessened 
demand, makes it no longer necessary to curtail or 
control deliveries by retailers to householders for 
domestic consumption.” 
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MAKING BRIQUETTES 


Details as to Binder, Process of Manufacture, 
Cost of Plant and Labor, ete. 


An official of the Vulcan Iron Works of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., which manufactures briquetting machinery 
among other things, says that there seems to be a 
disposition among some of the large mine owners to 
take up the matter of briquetting as a means of 
getting rid of their waste material, and that he looks 
for considerable business in this line. At present 
there is constant experimenting being done in the de- 
velopment of different binders, in an effort to produce 
a briquette that will be as far as possible free from 
odor and smoke in burning. 

A perfect briquette must fill the following specifica- 
tions: It must be dustless in handling and show 
little if any abrasion. It must be smokeless, odorless 
and waterproof, It must not contain an undue amount 
of incombustible matter, it must not soften under 
heat, either in storage in summer or when charged 
into the furnace. It must not form clinker, it must 
not show a materially higher rate of combustion than 
that of anthracite. The binder must be carbonaceous 
and cheap. The gases resulting from its combustion 
must not attack the metal parts of the range or 
heater and flues. The gases must not carry off fine 
unconsumed particles of carbon and binder to clog 
the flues. 

Up to the present, states the official in question, 


there has not been put on the market a briquette 
which will fill these specifications in every particular. 
Nor will that be necessary for some time to come. 


Pitch Binder Offers Simplest Method. 


Briquettes made with pitch as binder are quite ac- 
ceptable in outlying districts and in Canada. Briquet- 
ting plants using pitch have no complicated machinery, 
are low in first cost, require the least number of men 
in operation, and can be built and put in operation in 
the shortest time. The machinery for such plants 
is standardized. 

Contrary to existing impressions, briquettes made 
with pitch as binder need not have an undue odor 
and smoke-~it all depends onthe proper preparation 
of the coal and binder in the apparatus back of the 
press, the right kind of pitch, the right time of 
fluxing, the right temperature and amount -of super- 
heated steam during the periods of fluxing in the 
malaxeur. 

These factors vary for different coals and different 
pitches, but they can be predetermined in each case, 
and if the plant is equipped with heavy machinery 
of the “rolling mili type” of construction there is no 
reason why good briquettes should not be shipped the 
day the plant is started. 

Estimated first cost, operating expenses and earn- 
ings of a briquetting plant located at the mines and 
using pitch as a binder are estimated as follows, the 
manufacturing costs being conservative and based on 
actual operating conditions: 

Cost of plant: $300,000. 

Operating expenses: 


7 


Labor 22.3 csce ee ieee eee eee re $ .65 
Power, iueland “repaitsa eee eee 40 
Supervision and sales expenses............ All 
Fixed charges.e.9.se ase eee ere eee 94 
Binder. ss :.: via Sere hae eee ee ee ea 80 


Manufacturing cost per ton of briquettes.$3.00 

Capacity: Per hour 36 tons, per day 750 tons, per 
year 150,000 tons. 

Earnings: If No. 2 buck and smaller is sold to the 
briquetting plant at $2.10 per ton and briquettes sell 
at $7.00 per ton f. 0. b. mines then the profit per ton 
of briquettes is $1.90. If culm is sold to the plant at 


$.50 per ton then the profit per ton of briquettes is 
$3.50. 





Exports of Coal and Coke. 


February Eight Months 
= SS; 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
Coal Tons Tons Tens Tons 
Anthracite .... 274,905 330,351 2,487,198 2,047,822 
Bituminous . 813.587 805,973 10,193,391 8,681,260 
CN a Eero, 31,534 70,989 192,695 


April 21, 1923 


‘CURRENT COAL OUTPUT — 


Tonnages Reflect Losses Due to Shutdown: 
on Eight-Hour Day. 


The closing of mines in union districts on Eight 
Hour Day, April 2nd, reduced the bituminous produ 
tion on that day to about 42 per cent of the average 
of recent Mondays. The estimated total of soft co | 
raised during the week April 2nd-7th is 9,725,000 net 
tons. Last week, April 9th-14th, opened with 38,1§ 
cars loaded on Monday, and on each of the next thre 
days loadings were between 30,000 and 31,000 
The total output for the week will probably be abou 
10,500,000. tons, 


Below are comparative figures showing the ot 
put of bituminous coal during the four latest weeks 









corresponding weeks of 1922, as reported by the 
S. Geological Survey: 


Week ended 1923 pike. 1p 1922 
March (7s osees 10,428,000 10,843,000 
Match ~242s.mse 10,424,000 11,448,000 
March Sie seer 10,430,000 10,469,000 
CADTd] . fate thaeeereee 9,725,000 3,835,000 


Production for Year to Date. 


The Geological Survey estimates that the soft coa 
production fer the current calendar year to April 7th 
was 148,867,000 tons. This exceeds the output for 
the corresponding period in any previous year e 
cept 1920, the figures for the past seven years being 
as follows: 



























Net Tons Net Tons 
LOU 7 Cae. cag 142,452,000" | 1920) eee 149,437,000 
LOB eees «cee 144,876,000 1921 ....... 109,288,001 
ae. 118,054,000 1922 ....... 133,123,000 
1923) eee 148,867,000 
Anthracite. 


suspension of work, and production declined sharply 
in the week ended April 7th. Using as a basis the 30,- 
637 cars reported as being shipped by the anthracite 
carriers, the total output was estimated at 1,602,000 
net tons, a decrease of 20 per cent over the week 
preceding. The suspension on Monday was not re- 
sponsible, however, for the entire loss, as shipments 
did not reach normal until Thursday. The corres: 
ponding week in 1922 witnessed the outbreak of 
miners’ strike and production was but 9,000 tons. 


Figures covering the four latest weeks for which 


complete returns have been received by the Geologi- 


cal Survey are as follows, with comparisons fot 
1922. 






Week ended 1923 if 1922 
March ‘S17: oe 2,057,000 1,907,000 
March. 24 ccc. waesiee 2,126,000 2,095,000 
March «Sli. eee 2,008,000 1,896,000 
Apia) 7 see eee 1,602,000 9,000 


The anthracite output from January Ist to April 
7th, this year, is estimated at 27,470,000 net tons, an 
increase over the corresponding period of 1922 of 
5,684,000 tons, or 26 per cent. 





Economy in the Postal Service. 


Government ownership and control often means ex- 
travagance, and when economy is enforced it is usual- 
ly of a wild, unreasoning sort such as might be in- 
augurated by a spendthrift who suddenly resolves to 
reform and has no very intelligent idea as to where 
the start should be made. 


In the regulation of government expenditure 
post office department seems to be selected as 
chief victim, possibly because the majority of the 
people come in contact with the service of the depart- 
ment to a limited extent only and have no large in- 
terests justifying delegations to Washington and af! 
that sort of thing. But publishers find through th 
complaints so frequently arising, that the service i 
not what it ought to be and no doubt it is in ord 
to mention to our patrons that delays in receipt of 
papers are clearly up to the post office authorities, 


438,479 Our jurisdiction ends when the paper is mailed. 
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SEILER COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Sales Agents for the 


Pine Hill and Oak Hill Collieries 
Pine Hill Collieries Company 


Minersville, Pa. 
Also 
pratt 


Schuylkill Valley Coal Company’s “Progressive” Red Ash Coal. 
Coal from the Wilkes-Barre District in All Sizes. 


Specialists in Anthracite Steam Sizes 


VOPUUCT EVV CCU ES EEE 


Low Volatile and High Volatile Coal for Steamship Bunkering 
and Industrial Purposes 
All Rail Deliveries Tide Water Deliveries 


MC 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
S0RVVESTeo GRE bas NEW YORK 


IT 
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COAL TRADE BOOKS 


Volumes of Interest to the Producer, Shipper and Retail Distributor 


Inquiries are frequently made with reference to books appertaining to the coal trade. The number of volumes 
available for the general reader is really rather limited, considering the immensity of the industry from a tonnage 


standpoint. 


Many of the books are altogether technical in character, applying to mining rather than commercial 


affairs. We give below a full list of titles of books appertaining to the coal trade as gathered from many sources 


representing inquiries far and wide. 
larger libraries. 


American Coals for Export. Merrill. $5.00. 

American Fuels. Baker and Hamors. 2 vols. $12.00. 

American Mining Congress. Annual Report. 

Analysis of Coal and Its By-Products. Illingworth. 
21s. plus postage. 

Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade. (Two 
Volumes) R. L. Galloway. Vol. 2. 16s. plus post- 
age 

Anthracite Coal Commission Report 1920. 10 cents. 

American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Transactions. Full Set, Vols. 1 to 67, $2.50. 
Individual copies, paper cover, $5.00. Cloth, $6.50. 

Gilbert & Pogue, $2.50. 

Anthracite Burning Steam Sizes of. Reprint of Engi- 
neering Bulletin No. 5. U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Technical Paper 220. 

Anthracite Coal, Report of Commission to Investigate 
Increase in Cost, Commonly Known as the Gover- 
nor’s Commission. Address Secretary of State, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Anthracite, Chronology of. Compliments Wm. Griffith, 
Scranton. 


America’s Power Resources. 


Anthracite Coal Commission, Report of. $2.00. 

Anthracite Report by Federal Trade Commission, 1919. 
25 cents. 

Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 1920. Report. 

Anthracite, U. S, Federal Trade Comm. Report on. 
June, 1919, 

Bituminous Coal Mine Accounting, W. B. Reed. 
$3.00. 

British Coal Industry, The. Jevons. $3.00. 

3ureau of Mines. Bulletins and papers. 

Business Accounting. D. C. Eggleston. 

By-product Coking. Cooper. $5.00. 

Calorific Power of Fuels, The, H. Poole. $3.00. 

Carbonization of Coal. V. B. Lewes. $5.00. 

Chemistry of Coal. Myles Brown. ls. 9d. 

Chemistry of Coal, The, John B. Robertson. $1.25. 

Coal and Coke. Wagner, $5.00. 

Coal, J. F. Cosgrove. $3.00. 

Coal. J. H. Ronaldson. 6s. 

Coal. James Tonge. $2.50. 

Coal. F. H. Wilson. $1.00. 

Coal. E. S. Moore. 

Coal. E. E. Somermeir. $2.50. 

Coal and Its Scientific Uses. W. A. Bone. $7.50. 

Coal and Its Utilization. Ss. 

Coal and the Prevention of Explosives in Mines. 
John Harger, $1.25. 

Coals, Fuel Ratio of. $1.50. 

Coal: Its Composition, Utilization and Valuation. Jos. 


Lee oRGSs 1887; E. E, Somermeir, 1912. Elements 
of Geology. 
Coal Catalog and Coal Field Directory. $10.00. 


Coal, The Chemistry of. John B. Robertson. $1.25. 

Coal Fields of Great Britain, The, E. Hull 4s. 6d. 

Wagner. $2.50. 

Coal, Government Ownership or Control. 
$2.00. 


Coal in International Trade. A. J. Sargent. 2s. &d. 

Coal in Great Britain. Walcott Gibson. $7.50. 

Coal, Iron and War. E. C. Eckel. $3.00. 

Coal Mining and the Coal Miner. H. F. Bulman. 
$6.00. 

Coal Mining Industry of the United Kingdom. Find- 
lay Gibson. £3 3s, 

Coal Manual. F. R. Wadleigh. $2.50. 


Coal Gas Residuals. 


McAdam. 





The U. S. Bureau of Mines and the U. 








Coal Mine Dust. 
Coal Mining, Library of. 8 vols. 


McMillan & Whitaker. 2s. 2d. 
$24.00. 
Shurick. $5.00. 

Nicolls. $1.50. 
Coal Mining Surveying. A. T. 
Coal Miners’ Pocketbook. $5.00, 


Coal Mining, An Elementary Text Book on. Peel. 
$3.00. 


Coal Mining Costs. 
Coal Catechism. 
Shurick. $1.00. 


Coal Mining, Elementary. Kerr. $2.00. 

Hughes. $8.50. 

Coal Mining, Practical. Kerr. $4.50. 

Coal Mining, Practical. T. H. Cockin. 1906. 

Coal Question, The. Jevons. $5.00. 

Coal Resources of the World. (3 Volumes and Atlas.) 


Coal Mining. 





$26.66. 
Coal Washing. Prochaska. $4.00. 
Coke. John Fulton. $5.00. 


Colliery Engineers’ Pocket Book. T. A. O’Donahue. 
ls. 7d. 

Colliery Fireman’s Pocket Book, 
5s. 4d. 

Colliery Managers’ Guide. 


The, Thos. Bryson. 


Henry C. Harris. 5s. 6d. 

Colliery Managers’ Pocket Book, Almanac and Diary, 
1923, Elsden and Greenwell. 3s. 

Cest of Mining. Finlay. $6.00. 

Electricity in Coal Mining. David R. Shearer, E. E. 
$1.50. 

Elements of Mining. George J. Young. $6.00. 

Elementary Coal Mining. Kerr. $2.00. 

Examples for Mining Students. Wm. Tate. 7d. 

Fuel, J. S..S. Brame. $5.40. 

Fuel Administration, Reprint of Engineering Bulletin 
No. 5 on Burning Steam Size of Anthracite. 


Fuel and Refractory Materials. Sextar & Davidson. 
$4.00 4 
$4.00 


Fuel Production and Utilization. H. Taylor. $4.00. 

A. H. White. $3.00. 

Glossary of Mining Terms. A. H. Fay. 

Handbook for Mining Students and Colliery Man- 
igers, 6 parts. 4s. 5d. each part. 

Hints to Coal Buyers. Evans. 21s. 

History of Introduction of 
Hazard, 1827. 

Iiow to Become a Colliery Manager. 
2s. 11d. 

Income Tax. 


Gas and Fuel Analysis. 


Anthracite. Erskine 


Henry Davies. 


Montgomery. 

J. Stevenson. $2.00. 

International Railway Fuel Association Proceedings, 
1909 to 1921. Copies can be had from the secretary. 

Introduction of the Study of Fuel, An. F. G. Brislee. 


3.590, 


Industrial Fuels. 


International Library of Technclogy. Vol. 37. 
Methods of Working Coal Mines, etc. 

Library of Coal Mining. 8 vols. 
$24.00, 

Lithology, Manual of. Ed. H, Williams, Jr. Second 
edition, 1889, 

Locomotive Firing. J. F. Cosgrove. $8.00. 

Mac’s Directory of Coal Selling Agents. $5.00. 

Mine Accounting and Cost Principles. T. O. McGrath. 
$4.00. 

Mine Bookkeeping. Robt. McGarraugh, E. M. $2.00. 

Mine Foreman’s Handbook. Robert Mauchline. 
Third ed., 1910. 

Mine Gases and Explosions. J. T. Beard. $4.00. 

Mine Gases and Gas Testing. J. W. McTrusty. 
2s. 10d. 


Various authors. 





c 





Some of the books are out of print and can be consulted only in a few of the 
Others are regularly for sale and can be supplied on application to this office. 


Mine Management. Robert Z. Virgin. $2.00. 
Mine Tracks. J. McCrystie, E. M. $1.50. 
Miners’ Pocketbook, Coal. $5.00. Eleventh edition. 


Mines, ete., International Library of Technology. Vol. 
37, Methods of working Coal. 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Trans. American 
Institute of. 


Mining and Mine veeeenoes Physics and Chemistry 
of. Joseph J. Walsh. $2.5 


Mining Congress, Annual Re of American, 
Mining, Cost of, Finlay. $6.00. 


Mining Costs of the World. 
$5.00. 


Mining Crisis, The. W. Livesey. 

Mining, Elements of. G, J. Young. 

Mining Engineer’s Handbook. Robert Peele. $7.00. 
Mining Formulae. T. A. O’Donahue. 8s. 


Mining Physics and Chemistry. J. W. Whitaker. 
3.00. 


Mining, Practical Coal. 
Mining, Practical Coal. 
Mining, Principles of. 
Mining Terms, Glossary of. A. H. Fay. 

Mining, Text Book of Coal. H. W. Hughes. $3.00. 
Model Mining Answers. Bryson and McLuckie. 2s. 9d. 


Modern Coking Practice. 2 Vols. Byrom & Chris- 
topher. $8.00, 


Medern Practice in Fuel Contracts. 
4s. 4d. 


Natural History of Coal, The, E. A. E. Arber. $1.00. 
Nationalization of Mines, The, F. Hodges. 


New Ideas in Coal Mining. Editorial Staff of Coal 
Age. $1.50. 


North pry and Yorkshire Coal Annual, 1921. 
12s. = 


Ownership and Valuation of Mineral Property. Red- 
mayne and Stone. $4.50. 


Physics and Chemistry of ait and Mine Ventila- 
tion. Joseph J. Walsh. $2.50 


Powdered Coal as Fuel. C. '— Herington. $4.50. 


i is Chemistry of Coal. Findley & Wigginton. 
5.00 


Principles of Mining. Herbert C. Hoover. $3.00. 
Romance of Coal, The. Chas, R. Gibson. $2.50. 


Researches on Constitution of Coal. Illingworth. 
2s. 8d. 


Rescue Man’s Manual. Clifford. 1s. 2d 


Saward’s Annual. F. W. Saward. 15 Park Row, N. 
Y. $2.50. 


Seuth Wales Coal Annual, 1922, 


South Wales Coalfield. 
Lloyd. 1£. 1s. 


South Wales. Llewellyn J. Davies. 11s. 3d. 


Suggested Rules for Recovering Coal Mines After 
Explosions and Fires. W. E. Garforth. $1.50. 


Timbering and Mining. Wm. H. Storms. 1909, 
2.50. 


Skinner and Plate. 


T. H. Cockin. 1906. 
George L. Kerr. $4.50, 
Herbert C. Hoover. 1909, 


Myles Brown. 


12s. 6d. 
A. P. Barnett and D. Willson 


U. S. Geological Survey Bulletins and Papers. 


White’s Engineering Pocket Book. P. T. White. 
1s. 1d. 





English books on coal mining are rather numerous 
and we are prepared to give information on this sub- 
ject and supply books as desired in conjunction with 


the Colliery Guardian of London. 


5: Conlgeia Survey have issued many pamphlets and bulletins on coal 


trade topics, some of which can be had free i charge and others are offered at a merely nominal price. 


List of coal trade books that are out of print, though accessible in libraries, will be found in our edition of 


March 24th, 1923. 
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THE 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING CO. 


PROPRIETORS, MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Berwinds Eureka 
Berwinds New River 


AND 


Berwinds Pocahontas Smokeless 
> TEAM COALS 


Ocean Westmoreland Gas Coal 


OFFICES 


EN YORK pikes acti BOSTON 
1 Broadway ....... Commercial Trust Buildin MARITIME COALING CO., Agts. 
No. 4 North Ferry Ave., E., Boston 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
Keyser Building Peoples Gas Building 


SHIPPING WHARVES 


aks LORS Hee N OLIN EL: BALTIMORE 
Eureka rae reenwich Piers Canton Piers 
Si th St Miler sey “Ci ee 
Duluth, Minn. Newport News and Norfolk, Va. Superior, Wisconsin 


EUROPEAN AGENTS 
CORY BROTHERS & CO., LTD. WILSON, SONS & CO., LTD. 


57 St. Mary Axe., Salisbury Hous 
London, E. C. 3. London "E.C.2. 


III 
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THE 
CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Miners and Shippers o1 


Georges Creek Big Vein Cumberland Coal, the standard Steam and Smithing Coal. 
Fairmont Coal, j.,'Gas Making, Locombtive Fuck ond General Steam Pucnoeen 

Elkhorn Coal, tie Best By-product Coal Mined. 

Somerset Smokeless Coal, ¢ standard Steam Coal. 

Millers Creek Block Coal, jor Domestic Purposes. 


We are now offering for shipment to LINE POINTS, and from HAMPTON ROADS for 
NEW ENGLAND and EXPORT 


CONSOLIDATION POCAHONTAS COAL 


and 


CONSOLIDATION NEW RIVER COAL 


Suitable for BY-PRODUCT COKING, SMITHING PURPOSES, BUNKERING, LOCOMOTIVE 
FUEL, EXPORT, PRODUCER GAS and STEAM PURPOSES. 


F. W. WILSHIRE, Vice President, E. M. MANCOURT, Vice President, 
Munson Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. First National Bank Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


W. M. WILSHIRE, General Manager of Sales 
Munson Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J. L. Jacoby, Manager, H. C. Thomas, Manager, Eugenio Bianchini, Manager, 

137 Market St., PORTSMOUTH, N. H. Continental Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 10 Via Roma, GENOA, ITALY 

E. H. Carner, New England Manager, W. A. Leetch, Manager, A. B. Lemmon, Manager, 

50 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. Union Trust Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. A. Damcke, Manager, W. T. Coe, Manager, T. H. Richardson, Manager, 

Muneon Bldg., NEW YORK, N. Y. Billiter Square Bldgs., LONDON, ENG. Union Central Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
G. G. Smith, Manager, J. E. Parsons, Manager Export Department G. E. Davis, Manager, 

Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Munson Bldg., NEW YORK, N. Y. First National Bank Bldg., ROANOKE, VA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Agents: 
NORTH WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Merchants National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
MILWAUKZE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
F. HURLBUT COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 
EMPIRE COAL COMPANY, LIMITED, Shaughnessy Building, Montreal, Canada 
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THE DELAWARE, 
LACKAWANN 
WESTERN COAL CO. 


SOLE VENDERS OF 


J. F. BERMINGHAM, President 
120 Broadway, New York 


J. H. ABBOTT, Tidewater Sales Agent, 
120 Broadway, New York 


S. G. Memory, Sales Agent, 
Broad and Market, Newark, N. J. 


A. W. Decker, Sales Agent, 
Scranton Life Building, Scranton, Pa. 


John J. Town, Sales Agent, 
64 Martin Building, Utica, N. Y. 


H. W. Marshall, Salesman, 
1620 W. Fayette Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ogdensburg Coal & Towing Co., Sales Agents, 
134 McCord Street, Montreal, Que. 


H. A. SMITH, Vice-President 


E. H. Read, Sales Agent, 
924 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. B. Palmer, Sales Agent, © 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 


L. R. Schenck, Sales Agent, 
340 Spitzer Building, Toledo, O. 


Hedstrom-Schenck Coal Co., Sales Agents, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. 


Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., Sales Agents, 
14th Floor, Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


North Western Fuel Co., Merchants’ Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Paul 


Sales Agents, 


Duluth, Minn. Superior, Wis. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


STEAM COALS 


Webster Selected Smithing Coal 
BUNKER CONTRACTORS 


SHIPPING PIERS 


NEW YORK, Port Liberty, Pier 18, Jersey City, South Amboy and Port Reading PHILADELPHIA, Port Richmond and Greenwich BALTIMORE, Canton Piers 


Main Office: NEW YORK, 17 BATTERY PLACE 


BRYAN Ceo +O. FE Bel Cabs 
Syracuse, Union Building. Boston, 141 Milk St. Philadelphia, Land Title Building. Hartford, 36 Pearl St. 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND, HULL, BLYTH & CO., LTD., 1 LLOYD’S AVENUE. 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING 
COAL & IRON COMPANY 


Miners and Shippers of 
E A MOU = 
ep READ IMac ap 
HEAT and STEAM WITHOUT SMOKE 


GENERAL OFFICES: READING TERMINAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ROBERT J. MONTGOMERY, Vice-President and General Coal Agent 





NEW WORE Oberrander, Sales Agent, 143 Liberty Street—Telephone: sarge bes rie H. Kirkpatrick, Sales Agent, 704 Majestic Building—Telephone; 
ector 


Be noes sae ares Generel Raster” “Agent, 141° Milk Strest—Tele- MINNEAPOLIS—E. T. McDonald, Northwestern Sales Agent, Lumber Exchange 
P Building—Telephone: Main 1950. 


PHILADELPHIA ees Pie Faby py ele a err oe be malta ST. PAUL—Louls Zechas, Agent, 341 Como Avenue—Telephons: Garfisld 204. 


r peers 6100 and Filbert ROCHESTER: General Northern cores Agent (Western N. Y. and 
BUFFALO—W. A. Sales Agent, Prudential BaiecTeleckecn? Seneca Canada). Wilder “Building— Telephone: Main 


. Claggett, Agent, Calvert ee uildin —Telephone Plaza 1242. 

DETROIT—C, D. Huff, Agent, 307 Majestic Building—Telephone: Main ps oa 308 ues Building Telephone: 
CHICAGO—J. H. M. Claggett,. Resident Manager, Old Colony Buildiag-Telephone: i -53 ; : J 

Harrison 0433. READING—J. H. Wily, Agent, Second National Bank Building—Telephone: 1000. 
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WYOMING 
HAZLETON 
LEIGH 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
ANTHRACITE 


The Coal That Satisfies 


PACKER 
CROSS CREEK 


eer 
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COAL SALES Co. 





G. N. WILSON, President 
W. R. EVANS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agt. 
90 West Street, NEW YORK 


Wm. S. Wolle, Genl. Eastern Sales Agt. 
90 West St.. NEW YORK 


H. P. Myers, Eastern Sales Agt 
Oliver Building, BOSTON 


EAP: ee Southern Sales Agt. 
berty Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Ww. J. 5 ae Sales Agent. 
Union Building, NEWARK 


Leo. A. Stem, Line Sales Agt. 
Penn Trust Building, ALLENTOWN 


A. H. Schwarz, Sales Agt. 


J. S. Hamilton, Genl. Nor. Sales Agt. 
Marine Trust Co. Building, chet ditgesed 


A. D. Stewart, Sales Agt. 
Wilder Building, ROCHESTER 


F. W. Joslyn, Sales Act. 
Cuyahoga Building, CLEVELAND 


Geo. E. Boulton, Sales Agt. 
Ford Building, DETROIT 


Elmer Martin, Sales Agt. 
McCormick Building, CHICAGO 


Clinton B. Cox, Northwestern Sales Agt. 


Onondaga Co. Savings Bank Bldg., 
SYRACUSE Security Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


C. A. Granger, Sales A 
First Wisconsin National Bank Batnlinns "MILWAUKEE 


DOCKS: ANTHRACITE, Superior, Chicago, Milwaukee BITUMINOUS, Duluth 
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Philadelphia New York Boston Pittsburgh Buffalo Altoona 
Norton, Va. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Whitney & Kemmerer 


143 Liberty Street, New York 


Shippers of the following Coals: 
LEHIGH LEHIGH & WILKES-- 
FREE-BURNING BARRE COAL CO.’S 


SANDY RUN Honey Brook 
ALDEN, WYOMING WILKES-BARRE 
BUCK MT. VEIN fer Plymouth 


ant OAK HILL, MT. JESSUP = pay ADELPHIA & READ. 


HONEY BROOK KINGSTON COAL CO.’S Coal | ING COAL & IRON CO.’S 


Various Coals 





Shippers of the following Bituminous: 
Rich Hill (Cambria Co.), Lilly Valley (Smithing), Superior (Bessemer Field), Somerset (Smokeless), Clearfield 


New River Also GAS COAL and COKE Pocahontas 


SHIPMENTS TO ALL POINTS VIA EITHER TIDEWATER OR ALL-RAIL 


The Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. 












Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 1923 





ANTHRACITE 


437 CHESTNUT STREET The Best Since 1820 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Logan Coal Company 


HARRISON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


253 Broadway, New York City 
D. P. Stanton, Mer. 
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Leading Transportation Concerns—New York Harbor, Long Island Sound and New England 





JAMES HUGHES, JR. 


29 j : Fi r GENERAL -RANSPORTA ION AND TOWING 
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Telephone Connection. 


M. & J. TRACY, Inc. 
Lighterage of-Coal a Specialty 


Office: 1 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Whitehall 0197-8-9 


RED STAR TOWING & TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Towing and Freighting to Points in New 
York Harbor and Long Island Sound. 
SHOAL WATER WORK A SPECIALTY 


17 Battery Place New York 


Tel. Rector 7540-7541 


LOW TRANSPORTATION LINE, INC. 
GENERAL TRANSPORTATION—STEVEDORING 

Coal Lighterage Our Specialty 
90 West Street New York 


Tel. Bowling Green 8539 


EDWARD MOORE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
FREIGHTING TO POINTS IN 
NEW YORK HARBOR AND L. I. SOUND 


1 Broadway, New York 












Telephone: Bowling Green 8391-8392 


B. McLain Transportation Line 


J. J. KELLY 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


Water, Moore and Front Sts. 





Telephone: Bowling Green 6030-6031-6032 


CLEARY BROS. 


River and Harbor Transportation and Lighterage 
Scows and Barges for Freight or Charter 
New York 


116 Broad St. 







Atlantic Coast Transportation Company 
TOWING TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation Coast Towing and General Freight Contractors of Bulk 
Cargoes, Coal, Lumber, Stone, Cement, etc., between New York, 
Long Island Sound and New England Ports 


11 BROADWAY Telephone Bowling Green 6143 NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, Bowling Green 8573, 8574, 8575. Night Calls, Shore Road 8371 


ANTHONY O’BOYLE 


GENERAL FREIGHTING AND TRANSPORTATION 
LIGHTERAGE OF ALL FREIGHTS 
Boats and Scows of All Sizes to Charter for All Purposes 
16-18 BRIDGE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





= : — Se 
EQUIPMENT USED BETWEEN NEW Y 
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ENGLAND POINTS 





NEPTUNE LINE, INCORPORATED 
TOWING & TRANSPORTATION 


Operating between New York, Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia 


and Long Island Sound and New England Ports. 

Orr TELEP 
New York, 25 Beaver Street irk 
Brooklyn, Foot of 25th Street He ba 
Boston, Commercial Wharf olicute: 
Norfolk, Board of Trade Bldg. 


ONES 
New York, Broad 6160-6161 
Brooklyn, South 4100 
Boston, Richmond 1468 
Norfolk, 23820 








E. H. RUSSELL, Inc. 


Coal — Transportation 





Eleven Broadway 


New York 


3 6581 
Telephone Bowling Green beet 





KEELER TRANSPORTATION LINE, Inc. 
TOWING AND FREIGHTING 


NEW YORK HARBOR, LONG ISLAND SOUND 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS TO BOSTON 


No. 1 Broadway New York 


Day Telephenes 


Bowling Green or 


Night Telephone 
Flushing 336 


P. O. Box 964 Phone 25713 


INSLEE T. WEST 
Steamship Agent and Broker 


804 Bankers Trust Building Norfolk, Va. 





THAMES TOW BOAT CO. 


Coastwise, Sound and Harbor Transportation 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


TBROND Way NATLWAre parece NEW YORK 





JOHN J. A. O’NEILL 


MARINE TRANSPORTATION IN 
HARBOR—CANALS—SOUND—COASTWISE 


ONE BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Bowling Green 0310 and 0311 


MICHAEL J. DERBY 


GENERAL FREIGHTING 
COAL A SPECIALTY 


17 State Street New York 


Telephones: Bowling Green 8548 and 8549 


Telephone: Bowling Green 7957-89 Night Call: Flatbush 5048 


THOMAS J. HOWARD 
TOWING AND TRANSPORTATION 


1 Broadway New York 


Freighting to all points in New York Harbor, Hudson River, Long Island 
ound, Connecticut River, Boston, Mass., and Intermediate Points. 
Specialty Shoal Water Bin Barges 500 to 1,700 Tons Capacity 
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H. B. W. HAFF 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Miners’ Agent and Shipper of 


HIGHEST GRADE ANTHRACITE 


AND BITUMINOUS COALS 
THE GET EoD MARIETTA SMOKELESS COAL 


Especially Adapted for Steamship and Factory Use, Capacity: 1,000,000 Tons Annually 
STEAMSHIP BUNKERS SUPPLIED AT SHORTEST NOTICE 


European Agent: JAMES DOWIE & COMPANY, 50 Wellington Street, Glasgow, Scotland 


Thorne, Neale & Co., Inc. 


NEW FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 












Temple Collieries—Harry E., L. V.; Agents for 
Forty Fort, L. V.; Mount Lookout, ANTHRACITE Pardes Bros tee 
L. V. or D., L. & W.; Lackawanna, Lattimer! chien 
D., L. & W. or Erie. BITUMINOUS ihe Saba 
Bituminous—Sonman Shaft, “B” 
huylkill Collieries—Buck Run, P. & LS , 
Schuylkill Colliertes—Buck Run C O A Vein; Sonman Slope, “E” Vein. 


R.; New Castle, P. RR. 





Sonman Smithing—11%-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place eis Cable nidircen: "THe e i eo 












BROTHERS VALLEY COAL CO. 


90 West Street MINERS and SHIPPERS of New York 


Pen-Mar Smokeless Coal 


Unexcelled for Steam and Domestic Purposes 


Also 


“B. V.” Smithing Coal 


SHIPPING WHARVES: 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Lorain and Sandusky, O. 





. E. McCAULEY, Traffic Manager, 801 Union Trust Bldg. BALTIMORE, MD. 








a 
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GUERET, JACKS & 
PARTNERS, Inc. 





BUYING AGENTS FOR 


L. GUERET & CO., Ltd. 
Cardiff—Swansea 


WM. JACKS & CO., Ltd. 
Glasgow 


GEO. STOUT & CO. 
Glasgow 


F. TILLETT & CO. 


GUERET, GAIT & CO., Londee 


Ltd., London 


AND ASSOCIATES 


France—Algiers—South America 


Suite 1226, No. 2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LEBBO GAS and 
GEORGES CREEK 
COAL 


Sales Agents for | 
LEBBO (/ | 
GAS COAL 


and 


ALLEGANY 


/ 


Saal 




















IAULEY COAL MInInG C0 inc 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


Daily 
Capacity 
5,000 Tons 





MILLER VEIN 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


E. RUSSELL NORTON 


MEMBER 
American Wholesale Coal Assn, 
New England Wholesale Coal Assn. 


Selected Smithing Coal from the Georges Creek 
region and the Barnett vein of the Broad Top 


High Fusing, Low Ash, Smokeless Coals from 


SO. FORK MINES 


MILLER VEIN 
Deliveries All Rail or by Cargo to any point in 
New York, New Jersey or the New England States 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


MOSHANNON 
BROAD TOP 


C20 eee 


We Design and Supervise the Construction 
of 


CONCRETE COAL POCKETS 
COALING STATIONS 


AND 


COAL and ORE HANDLING PLANTS 


———————— 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES 
Se 


ADOLPH SUCK 


Architect and Engineer of Coal Yarding Plants 


HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 


Largest Designer and Originator of Concrete Coal Pockets 


XI 
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WENTZ COMPANY 


ANTHRACITE Sa ES aaa ia a BITUMINOUS 


Girardville SMOKELESS 
Hazle Brook )BPENDABL | New River 


Midvalle Pocahontas 
a a h COAL Somerset 
PN ca Clearfield 
Maryd Our Engineering Department will assist you 
Raven Run with combustion problems which GAS 
Westmoreland 


may arise at your plant 





Y oughiogheny 
COKE ‘A Fairmont 
Furnace Garfield, Miller Vein, Smokeless *~"" ‘Kanawha 
Foundry Orrmont—Fairmont Coking Coals 


General Office: 1727 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


25 Broadway Professional Bldg., Unity Building Haddington Bldg., Dime Bank Building 
NEW YORK FAIRMONT, W. VA. BOSTON NORFOLK, VA. DETROIT 





BITUMINOUS 


Guts Coal Costs 


ANTHRACITE 


“Triple C’’ 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCY HEILNER & SON 














a ee ee ee 


Since 1854 
PHILADELPHIA, LAND TITLE BUILDING 
NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD UTICA READING BOSTON CINCINNATI 
17 Battery Place Stearns Building Mayro Building Colonial Trust Building Bankers Bldg. Union Trust Building 






Shae 7 





SPECIAL OFFER 


We have, READY FOR SHIPMENT, 
one hundred thousand tons of good 
No. 4 BUCKWEAT, or SILT, LOADED 
DRY; originating on the Phila. & Read- 
ing Railway, at SIXTY CENTS per gross 


ton, f. o. b. mines. 

A recent analysis made by Smith, 
Rudy & Co., shows Ash 16.43, dry 
basis. | 

We will be glad to make sample ship- 
ment, or give any further information. 


SLATTERY BROS., Inc. 


ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS 
Stephen Girard Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





or 
2 a 
A 
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FORESTON COAL CO. nc 


Miners and Shippers 


Anthracite (() A [, Bituminous 


General Sales Offices: 


Executive Offices: Branch Office: 


aN 7 ma 
MZ 











Mears Building 136 Liberty St. 505 Main St. 
We are expanding our coal sales orga- manent New York City Vere 
nization so that we can give good 8127-8132 Rector 4308-4309-9387 912-R4 


service to a larger number of customers. 
Our policy of handling coal tonnage 
on a conservative basis is establishing 
confidence in the minds of our clients. 


ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 





J .— ea “2 « "=< 
MATERIALS-HANDIEIN GRENQ UIPMENT ee 
CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 


Your Next Portable 
Belt Conveyor— 


It ought to be a Haiss—for a good machine 
will save you more money in the long run. 
The better yards all use Haiss Equipment 
because it has always been most satisfac- 
tory. Let us send you copies of some 
of the letters we receive—or ask some of 
your friends in the business. 








PILLING & COMPANY ine 


120 BROADWAY ~~~ NEW YORK .- 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON,MASS 
CLARENDON BUILDING, UTICA,NEW YORK 
TITLE, TRUST & GUARANTEE BLDG. JOHNSTOWN, PA, 























You ought to have Catalog 422 on 1923 Model 
Coal Loaders 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 


145th St. and Rider Ave. New York 


Haiss Belt Conveyors are the most economical to own, 


PIG IRON -IRON ORES ~ALLOYS~-COAL-COKE 2 { 
( 
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LONDON CARDIFF NEW YORK PARIS 


96, Gresham House, Exchange Bldgs. 1 Broadway 22 Place de la 
Bishopsgate, E. 2 ‘ Madeleine 


Daal: & SON Ltd. 


Sieg nS : y Telegrams : 
ndon ew York “Civism” 
Cardiff ‘‘Civism” Paris ‘‘Civismic’”’ 


BRITISH COALS 


FOR 


EXPORT 


BUNKERING AT ALL PORTS 


O. JACKSON MEYER Inc., 


BITUMINOUS COAL & COKE 


MINES 


Keystone PINE HILL 
Hercules Gambert 
Potomac River PAWNEE 


General Office 
PENNSYLVANIA BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Field Office 
MEYERSDALE, PA. 















WITTENBERG COAL COMPANY NEW YORK 


SUPERIOR STEAM COALS 


WITTENBERG’S ACME—POCAHONTAS—NEW RIVER 
BRANCH OFFICES: Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Continental Bldg. 
Newport News, Va., West Ave. Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Bank Bldg. 
European Agents: Harrison (London) Ltd., 66 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 

Cable Address: ‘‘Witcoal,” New York 


The Century Coal Co. 


Miners and Shippers of Mines: 
CENTURY COAL Century, W. Va. 


Main Office: 10 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 












FOUNDED 1835 


HEILNER & SON 


ANTHRACITE — COAL — BITUMINOUS | 


Telephone, Rector 5824-5-6. 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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W. H. DRUCKEMILLER Shipper of “VERIBEST” 


31 N. 4th Street SUNBURY, Pa. Established 1890 
Anthracite — Prepared Hard Bituminous—Cannel— Coke 













Philadelphia New York New Haven Baltimore Detroit Scranton Johnstown 


Weston Dodson & Co. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICE BETHLEHEM, PA. 
MINERS Bituminous 


CAMPBELL, PEACOCK & KINZER, Inc. 
BITUMINOUS C AL 


General Offices: Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, 30 Church Street BOSTON, MASS., Coastwise Coal Co., 113 State St. SYRACUSE, N. Y., Post Standard Building 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, F. A. Routh & Son, Board of Trade Building 


JOHNSON & CO., Inc.srruminous COAL 


90 West Street New York 






Anthracite 











Keystone Coal & Coke Co. 


Inland Coal Co. Mountain Coal Co. 
Acme Gas Coal Co. 


Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


Westmoreland and Greensburg Low Sulphur Gas and Steam Coals. 
“KEYSTONE” Selected Furnace and Foundry Coke. 
Miller “B” Vein Low Volatile Steam and Smithing Coals. 


General Offices: Huff Building, Greensburg, Pa. 


838 Widener Bldg., Kunkel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Continental Bldg., Park Building, 

Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHAWNEEFUELCO., 


INCORPORATED 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Foundry, Furnace and Crushed Coke 


Deliveries to all points via either Tidewater or Rail 


90 WEST ST., NEW YORK CITY 








SAW ARDS 


GOOD TRIPLE-C STEAM 
cus COAL costs 


Mined in Clearfield Co. on N. Y. C. 


LOCUST HYSPOT CHESTON 
B., R. & P. SMITHING P. R. R. 


Sales Agents 


Jas. Pierpoint & Sons Co. 
Franklin Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MERRIMAC FUEL COMPANY 


SHIPPERS OF 


KENTUCKY, OHIO AND 
WEST VIRGINIA COALS 


Branch Office 
505 Union Bldg. 
Cleveland 


General Office 
817-18 Dixie Term. Bldg. 


Cincinnati 











NOW READY 
SAWARD’S ANNUAL 


1923 Standard Book of Coal Trade 
Statistics. 


Embracing details relative to Output, 
Prices, Freight Rates (railroad and 
ocean), Transportation, Exports and 
Export Prices, Rates for Mining, 
Trade Conditions and Other Details 
of Importance to the Coal Man, 
Wholesale and Retail, and Shippers 
and Exporters. 

BETTER THAN EVER—256 PAGES 

Worth Many Times the Price. 


You Need It Now. You Will Need It Later. 
PRICE $2.50 


F. W. SAWARD 
15 Park Row New York 
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the WYOMING VALLEY COAL CO. 


SANDERS A. WERTHEIM, President 
Telephone 4900 South 


Executive Offices, 163 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., BUSHWICK BRANCH 
Yard and Pockets 1181 Grand St. and Newtown Creek 


Telephone 2504 Stagg 


SOUTH BROOKLYN (N. Y.) BRANCH 
163 6th St., and Gowanus Canal 
Telephone 4900 South 


FAR ROCKAWAY (N. ie BRANCH 
oot of Clinton St. and Jamaica Bay 
Telephone 761 Far poe lait 


CEDARHURST (N. Y.) eat 
Spruce St. and R. R. Ave. 


Telephone 1046 Far Rockaway 
in Saar mn] 


ICE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
OED IN 


Yard and Pockets 
Yard and Pockets 
Yard and Pockets 


Union and Clinton Sts., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


MAYNARD Gé 
QUALITY COALS 


DANIEL BOONE BLOCK (Hazard, Ky.) 
PIONEER BLOCK (Hazard, Ky.) 
HAZARD KENTUCKY MINE RUN 
PEERLESS POMEROY LUMP (Ohio Coal) 
BIG VEIN POCAHONTAS (AI Sizes) 


eM A Quality one Service f° SUPERIOR 


faoy VEael | aa Over Forty Years COAL & DOCK Co. 


COLUMBUS, OCHIO _ NNEAPOLIS 

























COX’S CALCULATED TONNAGE RATES BOOK 


320,000 CALCULATIONS. Invoices, freight bills, coal bills, etc. One 
hundredweight to one thousand tons. Rates every five cents advance. Tells 
falta. a glance. Weights given in tons and hundredweights. Extensions 

ross or Net 


Issued in three volumes: 1c to $6.00; $6.00 to $8.00; 1c to $8.00. 


COX’S TARIFF, TONNAGE AND PRICE EXTENSIONS 
The Gross Ton Book 

220 pages, 176,000 calculations. Weights given every hundred pounds, 100 to 
160,000. Extensions, at rates per Gross ton, 5c t o $5.50, 

Can be used to reckon payrolls, miners’ wuees, etc. Plain, practical, accu- 
rate. Save time, labor, money, brains. Railroad companies and large shippers 
use them. Sent on approval. 

CHARTER PUBLISHING CO., 224 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
COPIES FOR SALE BY SAWARD’S JOURNAL 


J. F. Hinterleiter, Vice-Pres. 


Branch Office 
Land Title Building 
IA 


Lucius T. Koons, Pres. 


Equitable Building = —__, S2__ 
Main Oce 3 
NEW york MAGES IC 


Rector 5814 


MAJESTIC COAL CO, Inc. 


BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE COAL 
Railroad, Industrial and Steamship Fuel 
Put your Plant on a “MAJESTIC” Basis 


H. S. Hastings, partieens G. F. Sturenberg, aeapurer F. D, Lambert, Auditor 
a. Pa. 


60 Wall Street, New York Saint Marys, aint Mary’s, 


The Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 


Bituminous Coal, Coke 
Pennsylvania @ffice: neral Sales O: 


St. Marys, Pa. 1204 Prudential Bldg., ‘Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. H. Jones, 
Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


Canada Office: 
pene Ont. 


va Ferguson, 
Sele Agent 
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C. H. SPRAGUE & SON CO. 


NEW RIVER COAL BY-PRODUCT COAL GAS COAL |] 


Tidewater Agents for 


LOGAN COUNTY COAL CORP. 


BRANCH OFFICES and WHARVES: MAIN OFFICES: SHIPPING PORTS: 


Providence, R. I.; Searsport, Me.; New- 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Sewalls Point, Va. 
port News, Va. Phone, Main 4922 and Newport News, Va. 


HAMPTON ROADS AGENT: CABLE ADDRESS: 
R. T. Pullen, Chesapeake & Ohio Bldg., Newport News, Va. “Sprague,” Newport News and Boston 


Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co. 


PITTSBURGH TERMINAL COAL 


Ba. NICOLL & CO. Iinc., Sales Agents 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE JOHNSTOWN PITTSBURGH 


PARDEE BROTHERS & CO., Inc. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 


LATTIMER BIG VEIN LEHIGH COAL 
HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS and GAS COALS 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 90 West Street, NEW YORK 


YORKSHIRE COAL COMPANY, Ine. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Daily Capacity 2,000 tons S. H. Murdock 


Vice President and General Sales Agent 


Also Distibutors of High Grade Anthracite Steam and Domestic Coals 


| COALCREDITS “2"] 


(The Coal Dealer’s Blue Book) 








AIRMON 
STEEL MINE TIES 


Can be used over and over again. 

Made strong and of selected materials—these ties will stand 
up under the most severe usage and resist 

the acid in mine water for a longer period 

than any other mine tie on the 

market. Over two million 

in use in all parts of the 

country. 










i COMLDEALERs t Issued semi-annually; supplemented monthly. 
BLUE BOOK Contains a complete list of Coal Operators, Coal 
ECIAL CRE -§ Dealers and Car Lot Consumers in the United 
States and Canada, with capital and pay-ratings. 
Most complete system in use for the co-opera- 
tive reporting of business experience in this line. 


THE J. B. SANBORN COMPANY 


f coal Trade Mercantile Agency 440 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Saward’s Annual of Coal Trade Statistics 
Price $2.50 








Let us show you how you can ~ 
standardize on FAIRMONT Steel 
Mine Ties. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company 


Miners an ippers o I 
d Shippers of ) Honey Brook Lehigh 


ANTHRACITE | iW. (I, \ B Wilkes-Barre Free Burning 
COAL ul sf Plymouth Red Ash 


ALL RAIL AND TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS 





The Sign of Quality 
DANIEL ANTHONY, Vice President and General Agent H. F. WILSON, Assistant Gen’] Agent 
143 Liberty Street, New York 


A. W. ROBERTSON, Line Agent, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


LEHIGH = WILKES-BARRE COAL CO. OF NEW JERSEY LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL COMPANY OF MASS. 
A. DENITHORNE, President, 48 Congress Street, Newark, N. J. W. A. STAPLES, General Manager, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
General Offices—16 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Shipping Wharf: Pier 18, Jersey City, N. J. 


G. B. ST. GEORG 
Elen: TELEPHONE: CORTLAND 1638 id SeiretnssiciackcTreeerrer 


ST. GEORGE COAL CO. 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


D. L. & W. Coal Co. 


Anthracite per ceetonc. PSiftuminous 


FUEL COMPANY 
Inc., the Receivers have placed on sale the left-over copies 


of the original classification list, showing pool numbers, Shippers of Bituminous 
ownership, location, etc., of 1856 bituminous mines formerly LOW VOLATILE 
shipping through the Exchange at New York, Philadelphia ith natn Wind bere GClearheld 
and Baltimore. GAS COALS 


Only a limited number of copies remain, and those who PPE ee Westnicreland: Connellsville 


do not alread ossess one should take advantage of this 
= % MEDIUM VOLATILE 


opportunity to secure a publication of peculiar value to soft PER” & Pe Patrobene Greensburg 


coal buyers in the Eastern States. 
GENERAL OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICES 


Price $1.00. Copies for sale by Favette T&T. Bldc. P me epiag M Bl 
ayette I. “ g. Pennsylvania g. unsey g. 
SAWARD’S JOURNAL, 15 Park Row, New York. Uniontown, Pa. Philadelphia Baltimore 





Mine Classification Books 


In winding up the affairs of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 













HUTCHINSON COAL COMPANY “© FAIRMONT 


HUTCHINSON FAIRMONT GAS COAL 
HUTCHINSON LOGAN COUNTY SPLINT AND GAS COALS 


KIRBY BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. UNION CENTRAL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 
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W. A. MARSHALL & COMPANY, INC. 


25 Beaver Street New York City 


SELECTED BITUMINOUS COALS FROM ALL DISTRICTS 


Exclusive Shippers of 
LINCOLN MAPLE RIDGE WOLF DEN 


BETHEL MELCROFT HAVMAR 


Havmar Domestic Coals in Furnace and Range Sizes 
Philadelphia, Pa. Rochester, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio Morgantown, W. Va. Johnstown, Pa. 


W. A. MARSHALL & COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. 


86 NOTRE DAME ST., WEST FOR BUSINESS IN CANADA 401 TEMPLE BLDG. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. OFFERING COALS FROM TORONTO, ONT. 


| Allegheny Valley, Bessemer, Shawmut, Punxsutawney and Morgantown Districts 


CASTNER, CURRAN & ce Inc. 


CCB: 
NEW RIVER 
SMOKELESS <* 
COAL” 


C. C. B. POCAHONTAS, C. C. B. NEW RIVER 
SOVEREIGN and CINDERELLA SPLINT 


MAIN OFFICE 
1 Broadway, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: Cincinnati Chicago Roanoke Norfolk Boston Bluefield 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: Hull, Blyth & Co., Ltd., London, England 








o 





PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


LOW, MEDIUM | ANTHRACITE 
AND y BITUMINOUS \ AND 


HIGH VOLATILE ¢ yay GAS COAL 


GENERAL OFFICES: OPERATING OFFICES: 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY ; ST. BENEDICT 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, > CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. r eee 


THE MORRISDALE COAL CO. Steamship Bunkering a Specialty 


Miners and Shippers of 


; é . General Office: Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia 
Morrisdale Bituminous Steam Coals |) sew yore: 15 wniteban se LONDON ae tel 
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ROBERT Y. BROWN 


Operators—C OA L[-Shippers 


JACKSON COAL MINING CO. twin rocks, PAP. R. R. 
STRATFORD COAL MINING COMPANY nanty GLo, PA—c. & I. R. R. 
CAMBRIA COAL COMPANY LuMBERPORT AND BEAR MOUNTAIN, W. VA—B. & O. R. R. 


Direct Sales Agents for Producers of the Best Quality Coals in the SOUTH FORK, 
NANTY GLO, QUEMAHONING AND WINDBER DISTRICTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


General Office: GR AND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0884 


434 Oliver Bldg. 105 Medea Bldg. , 1016 Hippodrome Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Aes JOHNSTOWN, PA. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Phone Grant Phone Bell 220 Phone Main 130 





B. M. Clark, President Lucius W. Robinson, Chairman Jno. M. Nelson, General Sales Agent George H. Clune, Treasurer 


The Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. 


Miners of Bituminous Coal and Manufacturers of Coke 


CELEBRATED REYNOLDSVILLE COAL 


A Superior Steam Coal for Railroad and Steamship Use OPERATING THESE MINES: 
JEFFERSON & CLEARFIELD C. & I. CO. Adrian Brush Creek, Ernest Eleanora, Lucerne, Soldier Run, Florence, 
COWANSHANNOCK COAL & COKE CO. Helvetia, Iselin, Jacksonville, Trout Run, Walston Yatesboro. 
Sales Agents for ~ DitTsBURGH GAS COAL CO. and SHIPMENTS MADE DIRECT TO ALL POINTS 
BRUSH CREEK COAL MINING CO. SHIPPING WHARVES 13 New York Harbor, Philadelphia, 
Daily Capacity 35,000 Tons Coal Buffalo and Charlotte, N. Y. 
C. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Sales Agent for the Seaboard, 
Office, BUFFALO, N. Y., Rooms, 1216-1224 Prudential Bldg. 1 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
General Office 155 Main Street, West ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE CARBON FUEL COMPANY fitter, Building 


MINERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


CARBON SPLINT, GAS, BY-PRODUCT and STEAM COALS 


MINES ON CABIN CREEK, KANAWHA COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 


PARRISH, PHILLIPS & CO. #2%%2 


No. 1 BROADWAY NEW YORK Bey ise BORGIAE 


THE KINGSTON COAL COMPANY'S SHIPPERS OF LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL CO.’S 
Celebrated Kingston Coal Wilkes-Barre, Honey Brook, Plymouth 


DEXTER & CARPENTER, Inc. 
ANTHRACITE: “‘excar™ 
BITUMINOUS “frincess “Crown Smirainc COKE 
DEXCAR POCAHONTAS COAL NAVY STANDARD 


Philadelphia, oe pprece: Land Title Bldg. Altoona, Pa., Goldschmidt Bldg. Norfolk, Va., Board of Trade Bldg. 
Bluefield, W. , Coal ‘& Coke Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Office: Lexington Bldg. Scranton, Pa., Offices: Mears Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio, Office: Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


F. P. WEAVER COAL CQ., Limited 


(Canadian Company Only) 


Established Canadian Outlet for Clearfield, Westmoreland, Pittsburg and Other Coals 
OFFICE AND WHARFS, TORONTO, MONTREAL, HAMILTON, QUEBEC, COBALT 
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Meeker & Company , Wyoming Valley 
ones oneten’ ANTHRACITE 


* YEARLY CAPACITY 4,000,000 TONS 


CABIN CREEK CONSOLIDATED COAL COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


ACME SPLINT AND KEYSTONE GAS AND STEAM COALS 


GENERAL OFFICES and SALES DEPARTMENT, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 






















KNICKERBOCKER FUEL CO. 


| No. 1 Broadway, New York 


KNICKERBOCKER SMOKELESS COAL 


CABLE ADDRESS: “KNICKFUEL,” NEW YORK 


Pennsylvania Bldg. European Agents: A. R. Miles & Co., Ltd., Winchester House, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. London, E. C. 2. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Johnstown Coal & Coke Company °!&4M) SMITHING AND GAS COALS 
SHIPPERS NEW RIVER, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, UPPER 
General Offices: Farmers Trust Bldg., Johnstown, Pa. POTOMAC, GEORGES CREEK AND 
Branch Offices: 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 549 Title Bldg., Baltimore, Md. FAIRMONT FIELDS 


JUSTUS phe ep ala Prest., Char Va. GEO, P. Pee Vice Prest. & Genl. Mgr., New York. COLLINS, Vice Prest., Secy. & Treas., Charleston, W. Va. 
D. Syenern’ bank Manager, Charleston, W. Va. LEWIS LITTLEPAGE: Eastern Manager. No rfolk, Virgin ia, 


SMOKELESS FUEL COMPANY 


‘“MILTRENA” (Navy Sraiard) POCAHONTAS and NEW RIVER COAL 
DELPAREN ANTHRACITE BRIQUETS ‘“COMPEESSED HEAT AND ENERGY” 


Kanawha Banking and Trust Sonaniiee SiPIREERCON. W.VA OB BLDG., 154 Noe Oe Boe NEW YORK 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA BLUEFIELD, W. TH URMOND, VA LONDON, ENGLAND 


W. H. BRADFORD & COCO., Inc. 
aMiller Vein, = WECTORIA SMOKELESS COAL = “22i0n Semi Gas 


Baltimore Commercial Trust Bldg., New York City 
Somerset Philadelphia, Pena. Montreal 





| SAWARD’S ANNUAL NOW ON SALE. CONTAINS RELIABLE COAL STATISTICS | 
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THE COAL & IRON 
NATIONAL BANK 


143 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 


RESOURCES, $22,696,221.15 } CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,850,000 
OFFERS SPECIAL FACILITIES TO THE COAL TRADE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 



























1 i Locat : 
eauVacide Wao. WHITE OAK COAL COMPANY 10,000 TONS DAILY 
General Offices; MACDONALD, W. VA. 4 Foreign Cargo and Bunker Supplies 
“WHITE OAK” TIDEWATER OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Bldg. 
New River Smokeless Coal =. Norfolk, Va. ss 
Cc. B. EBBERT, Manager of Sales 
2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. EUROPEAN AGENTS 
OFFICES MOORE & FLETCHER 
LUMP—EGG—MINE RUN New York, 2 Rector St. Chicago, Peoples Gas Bldg. Indianapolis, Merchants Bank Bldg. 101 Eeetcad ne ciioas E. 
STEAM AND SMITHING Richmond, American Bank Bldg. Boston, 85 Devonshire St. Norfolk, Bankers Trust Bldg. i 





SE ————— — — ———————____.———____  ——————————eeeeeee—OOOEEEEE— 
9 Orders solicited from all wishing up-to-date data con- 
SAWARD S A N N UAL cerning the coal trade. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE STATISTICAL REVIEW Address F. W. S AWARD 
PRICE, $2.50 || 15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 


ERTHA COAL COMPAN 


WEST VIRGINIA & PENNSYLVANIA COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF COAL AND COKE 
NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Philadelphia Office, Finance Building 


FAIRMONT GAS COAL, QUEMAHONING, MILLER VEIN SHIPPING PIERS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE 





















NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS 


HANNA ANTHRACITE BERWIND’S NEW RIVER 


Only Genuine FRANKLIN COAL CARGOES, CARLOADS, LIGHTER LOADS 
OF LYKENS VALLEY Shipping Piers: Fall River, Mass. 
LYKENS SEAM RED ASH Offices enon’ Mass., 141 Milk Street 
SUSQUEHANNA WHITE ASH Taunton, Mass., 35 Taunton Green 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ 
Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia J ® H. WEAVER & CO. Branch Office 


25 Broadway, New York 
BITUMINOUS COAL, GAS 


For Steamships and High-Efficiency Steam Requirements SHIPREING PIERS— - EXCELLENT QUALITY 
EXTRA PREPARATION OVER PICKING TABLES New York—Philadelphia—Baltimore FAIRMONT DISTRICT 
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THE C. G. BLAKE COMPANY 


1112-1114 First National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Annual output over one rolllion NEW RIVER C O A L ; 
Nuvo 1. SMOKELESS 1 








STEAM and DOMESTIC MINE-RUN—LUMP—EGG—NUT 
“CHAMPION” FIRE CREEK SMITHING ; 
New Yorl ‘ Broadway Chicago—Lytton Bldg. Norfolk, Va.—Haddington Bldg. 


Newport News, Va.—Morewitz Bldg. 
Uniied Kingdom Agents, Ernest Bigland & Co., Ltd., 7 East India Ave., London, E. C. 


Madeira, Hill & Co. 


Colliery Proprietors 








Philadelphia New York 









THE DAVIS COAL AND COKE CO. conminenrar sine 


MINERS nd ~TYAVIS, THOMAS and ORENDA BITUMINOUS COALS 


SHIPPERS of 






SHIPPING. PIERS: 4 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and Baltimore | eV ectacm Marytacl ere 





For By-Product, Bunker, Export, Smithing, 
Domestic and Steam Use 





CROZER-POCAHONTAS COMPANY 


y 1503-09 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND BUNKER SUPPLIERS OF 





y STANDARD POCAHONTAS COAL 






2,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY 






Chicago NORFOLK, VA. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. LONDON 
1105 Fisher Bldg. Citizens Bank Bldg. Law & Commerce Bldg. 17 St. Helen’s Place 
New England Agents, S. P. Burton Co., 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Empire Coal Mining Company 
Colliery Proprietors, Miners and Shippers 
General Sales Offices 
416 Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. Lebanon, Pa. Clearfield, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


“ASK THE MAN WHO BURNS IT” 


Alden Coal Mining Company 


INCORPORATED 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 
Coke 


ONE BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


EATON, RHODES & CO. 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH ASHLAND 


Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania 


HIGH VOLATILE 
LOW VOLATILE COAL |[[Saward’s Annual of | Saward’s Annual of Coal Trade Statistics, Price $2.50 | 
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FREDERIC A. POTTS & CO. 


WHOLESALE CQAL MERCHANTS 
General Office, 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Shippers of the following Coals via All-Rail or New York Harbor Loading 





Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.’s Wilkes-Barre, Plymouth Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.’s Coals 
and Honey Brook 
Kingston Independent Coals Steam Sizes 
D. L. & W. and D. & H. Origination D. L. & W., D. & H., O. & W., and Erie Origination for Contract or Immediate Shipment 


HIGH GRADE BITUMINOUS: Inquiries Solicited 


E. S. LARNED, NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 79 Milk Street, Boston. Phone: Main 5963 








POCAHONTAS FUEL COMPANY, Ine. 


“ORIGINAL POCAHONTAS” COAL 


Ship from 22 mines in the Pocahontas Coal Field. 5,000,000 tons per annum capacity by all rail, tidewater and the Great Lakes. 











This coal is marketed under brand of “Original Pocahontas.” First shipments of coal from the Pocahontas Coal Field were made from the mines of 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., at Pocahontas, Va., in 1882, which mines have since continuously mined and are now mining the No. 3 vein and shipping highest 
grade of Pocahontas coal. 


LARGEST EXPORTERS OF SEMI-BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE UNITED. STATES 
BRANCH OFFICES: NORFOLK, VA. BOSTON, MASS. CINCINNATI, 0. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. PORTLAND, ME. 
OPERATES FLEET OF STEAMERS, TUGS AND BARGES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF COAL ALONG ATLANTIC COAST 


TIDEWATER PIERS: LAMBERT POINT, SEWALLS POINT, NORFOLK; and NEW- Distributing wharves on the GREAT LAKES: SANDUSKY, OHIO, and TOLEDO, 
PORT NEWS, VA.; DOCKS at NEW BEDFORD and PORTLAND, OHIO, 
London Agents: EVANS & REID, Ltd., 101 Leadenhall Street, London, E, C,, England. Agents in Italy: HENRY COE & CLERICI, Piazza §. Mattee 15, Genoa, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 





CENTRAL POCAHONTAS COAL COMPANY 


2,000,000 Tons Annually 


MINERS, SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND BUNKERS SUPPLIERS OF 
pENTRAL \ 


Pocahontas POCAHONTAS 
Crystal Block Crystal Egg 
Crystal Stove Rawl By-Product 


Shipped from Ten Mines on N. & W. Ry..in West Virginia. Lake Erie Ports: Sandusky and Toledo, O. 
Branches: Cincinnati, Ohio; Norfolk, Va., and Bluefield, W. Va. Tidewater Piers: Lamberts Point, Sewalls Point, Newport News 





General Offices: WELCH, West Virginia 





WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


COLLIERY OWNERS, MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
THE STANDARD 


WESTMORELAND COAL 


Mines Located in Westmoreland County, Pa. 











This Coal is unexcelled for gas-making, both in illuminating and for producer work. For brick and terra cotta manufacture, locomotive use, 
steam threshers, high pressure steaming and in all places where a strong and pure fuel is required it has no equal. 


Principal Office: 224 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CELEBRATED 


LACKAWANNA 


ANTHRACITE 
HAS MADE WARM FRIENDS 


I823%\ 







WhI2S 


ONE HUNDRED. YEARS 


THE HUDSON COAL COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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